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A    DICTIONARY 

GREEK    AND    ROMAN    EIOGRAPHT 
MYTHOLOGY. 


EBION. 

EA'RINUS,  FLA'VIUS,  a  feTonriW  eunuch  ol 
the  smperor  Domiliar,  in  praise  of  whose  beaufj 
t)ieTe  nm  several  epigrnms  of  MEutinl,  and  a  poem 
of  Statins.  (Dion  Caes,  kjii.  3  ;  Man.  Ep^.  ix. 
J3,  J3, 14,  17,  IB;  Slat.  SUt>.  iii.  i.) 

E'BION  ("EeWJ,  the  real  or  suj^osed  fonntter 
of  the  sect  of  ChrisUans  called  Ebionit«s,  b;  vhich 
name,  nt  least  after  the  time  of  Trenaeas,  we 
signated  all  those  who,  thongli  profoEsing  C 
teligion,  thought  it  necessary  to  continuo  the  ob- 
Eecvance  of  the  Mosaic  law.   The  Ebionite  doetrine 
therefore  was  n.  mere  engrafting  of  Judajnm 
Chiietianity.     Oenerall;  speaking,  the  foUon 
this  sect  conddered  our  Laid  ne  a  man  chosen  br 
God  to  the  ollice  of  Messiah,  and  furnished  with 
the  divine  power  neceasai;  for  its  fnlfilnient  a 
time  of  his  baptism,  which  rite  was  performe 
John,  as  the  representative  of  Elijah.     The; 
■isted  on  tha  necessit;  of  ciTcumcision,  regarded 
the  earthly  Jerusalem  as  still  God's  chosen  cit; 
and  denounced  Sl  Paul  as  a  Intitudinarian  and 
heretic  (See,  for  the  latter  statement,  Orig.  Jerem. 
HomU.  xviiL  12.)      It  is,  however,  very  difficult; 
to  distinguish  accuralelj  the  various  shades  of  t' 
opinions,  or  to  state  at  what  time  an;  partic 
form  of  them  was  prevalent     Irenaeus  certainly 
confounded  varieties  of  opinion  almost  suJHcient  to 
constitute  thdr  hoMeis  two  distinct  sects,  whereas 
Origen  (a,  Cel).  v.  61)  divides  the  Ebionites 
two  cksses,  those  who  denied  our  Lord's  mil 
lous  conception,  and  those  who  allowed  it ;  the  lat- 
ler  admission  of  course  implying,  that  the  pe 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  man  Jesus  de- 
veloped itself  from  the  voiy  commencement  of  his 
life,  instead  of  first  be^nning  to  act  at  the  parti- 
cular time  of  his  canseciation  to  the  Messiajiui 
mission.     The  first  traces  of  Ebionisin  arc  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
reci»niEe  this  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Jndaising 
teachers  in  Gnlatja  (fiaL  iii.  1,  &t),  the  deniers  of 
St.  Paul's  aposUeship  at  Corinth  {3  Cor.  li.  6,  &0.), 
the  heretics  opposed  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
and  perhaps  of  those  roentioned  by  St.  John,  (li/oi. 
ii.  IS,  on  which  see  L'ucke,  CoBoneT/tttr  Uber  die 
BrkfedesEixmg.JcAamies.)  The  "  Clementines,"  8 
collection  of  homilies  embodyiDg  these  views,  is 
probably  a  work  of  the  9nd  century ;  luid  we  find 


EBION. 
that  the  sect  was  Honrishing  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(a.  n.  cic.  400),  though  with  its  opinions  much 
modiiied  and  Christianized,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
desire  to  force  the  ceremonial  law  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  fully  admitted  the  authority  of  St.  PauL 
It  is  needless  to  trace  its  progress  &nher,  for  in 
&ct  Ebionism  is  only  the  type  of  a  system  which, 
in  different  forms,  and  adapted  to  various  circum- 
stances, has  reappeared  from  time  to  time  in' almost 
all  ages  of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  Ebion 
himseiti  his  ejiistence  is  very  doubiJul.  The  first 
person  who  asserts  it  is  Tertullian,  who  is  followed 
by  Augustine,  Jereme,  Epipbanius,  and  Theodoret. 
Tho  Utter,  however  {Haer.  F<A.  W.  218),  after 
saying,  la^riis  T^i  ipAkayyos  ^p^iv  'E^iuir^,  adds, 
tAv  irraxii'  S*  aSrus  ol  'ESpaiiii  vponayDptiaoim', 
which  may  he  compared  with  the  derivation  given 
for  the  name  of  the  sect  by  Origen  (canlr.  Ceis.  ii. 
1),  who  considers  it  foimed  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Ebion^  pHV,  and  knows  of  no  sndi  person  as 
the  supposed  founder  Ebion.  Modern  writers,  e»- 
pecially  Mutter  {HisloirB  du  GnosHeiame,  vol  ii. 
p.  320)  and  Neander  {ia  an  appendix  to  his  Gaie- 
liscte  Enivjickehaig  der  Borsekmsten  Giiostische  Sya- 
teiRs,Berlin,  ISIS,  and  also  in  Yus  EmkmgeschiiAXe, 
i.  p.  612,  &C.)  deny  Ebion's  existence ;  though 
Lightfbot  says,  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  as  one  of  tiie  founders  of 
sects.  The  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  ^ven  by  Burton.  {Bamptan  Lectures,  note 
BO.)  If  we  reject  the  existence  of  Ebion,  we  must 
adopt  Origen's  derivation,  though  not  with  the  ex- 
planation  which  he  suggests,  tiiEit  it  refers  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Ebionite  creed  ;  for  such  a  uame 
could  not  have  been  chosen  by  themselves,  suice  it 
would  have  been  in  that  souse  a  reproach ;  nor 
given  by  the  Christians  of  Gentile  oripn,  who 
would  not  have  chosen  a  title  of  Hebrew  deriva' 
tion.  It  is  better  to  suppose  that  the  name  Ebion- 
ites was  originally  applied  to  an  ascetic  sect,  and 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  Judaizing  Christians. 
For  some  of  the  ascetic  Ebionites.  thought  it  wrong 
to  possess  anything  beyond  that  whidi  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  fur  their  daily  subsistence,  holding 
that  the  pi'esent  world,  not  in  its  abuse,  but  iu  its 
very  naMre,  is  the  exclusive  domain  of  Satnu. 
This  is  Neander's  explanation.        [G.  K  L.  C] 


2  ECHEDEMUS. 

EBURNUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabina  Mau- 
mna,  vlio  was  consul  in  B.  c.  1 16.  [Masihus.] 

ECDE'MUS,     [DBMOPHANBa.] 

E'CmCUS  ('EkSikoi),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
sent  out  with  tight  ships,  in  b.  c.  391,  to  put  down 
the  demociatic  paity  in  Rhodes.  On  his  Brrival 
howevoF  Bt  Cnidus,  he  found  that  the  forces  nf  his 
opponents  doubled  hie  own,  and  he  was  tiereforo 
obliged  to  lemain  inac^ve.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
when  they  heard,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
e%ct  anything,  sent  Teleutias  with  a  lai^ec  arma- 
Toont  lo  supersede  him.  (Xen.  ffelL  iy.  B.  gg  20— 
23}  comp.  Died.  liy.  79,  97.)  [B.  E.] 

ECEBO'LIUS  ("EKijeiiXio!),  a  sophist  of  Con- 
Biaatinople,  who  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  bnt  afterwards, 
in  the  timo  of  the  emperor  Julian,  conducted  him- 
self aa  a  zealous  pagaji.  (Suid.s.B.;  Socral.ff.E. 
iii.  la)  [L.  S.] 

ECECHEI'RIA  {'Entxupia),  that  is,  the  ar- 
mistioe  or  truce,  which  yias  personified  and  repre- 
sented as  n  divine  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  temr 
pie  of  Zeus  at  Olympia ;  there  waa  a  statue  of  Ipbi- 
tus,  which  Ececheiria  was  in  the  act  of  crowning. 
{Pane.  T.  10.  g  3,  2S.  §  2.)  [L.R] 

ECHECLUS  CEx*"*"').  a  ">"  "f  Agenor,  who 
was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  7/.  xz.  473;  Pans.!. 
27.)  A  Trojan  of  the  samo  name  occurs  in  the 
Iliad,  (xvi.  693.)  [L.  8.] 

ECHE'CRATES  ('ExfKpinii).  !.  A  Theasa- 
lian,  was  one  of  those  whom  the  ministers  of  Pto- 
lemy Philopator,  whan  they  were  preparing  for 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  in  n.  a  219,  em- 
ployed in  the  levying  of  tcoope  and  their  arrange- 
ment into  separate  companies.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Gwek  forces  in  Ptolemy's 
pay,  and  of  all  the  mereenary  cavalry,  and  did 
good  service  ui  the  war,  especially  at  rtie  battle  of 
Itaphia  in  B.  c  217.  (Polyb.  v.  6^  65,  82,  8fi.) 

2.  Son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrana  by  Oljmpias  of 
larissa,  and  brother  of  An^gonue  Doaoii.  He 
had  a,  son  named  Antigonns  after  his  ancle.  (Lir. 
xl  Hi;  see  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  189, b.)         [E.  R] 

ECHE'CRATES  CExtiipirns),    th. 
"    '         ean    philoaophei 

,     tP^  ad  fill.) 

A  Locrian,  one  of  those  lo  whom  Plato  is 
said  to  have  gone  for  instruction.  (Cic,  de  Fin.  v. 
29.)  ThanametlwaHin  ValeriuBMazirau8(viii. 
",  Est.  3)  ia  periiaps  an  erroneous   wading  for 


2,  A  Tarentine,  probably  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Plat.  Ep.  9. 

3;  Of  PhUua,  was  wmtemporary  with  Arjstoi- 
enna  the  Peripatetic  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  48;  oomp. 
GeiLiT.Jli  Fabric  BftiGmeci.  p.  861.)  [B.E.] 

SCHECRA'TIDES  ('ExwpaTlSnt),  a  Peripa- 
teUc  [diiloBopher,  who  is  mentioned  among  the 
disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  is  spolten  of  only  by 
Stophanus  of  Byianlium  (a.  v.  MifBu/ira),  from 
whom  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Methymna 
in  Lesbos. 

Seveial  othec  persons  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  ia  contained 
in  the  passages  where  they  occur,  are  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (i.  111).  Pansanias  (t.  16.  §  4), 
A«liBn(F.H:  i.  36),  Lncian  (Ti'mou,  7),  and  by 
•Anyle  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ri.  123.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHEDE'MUS  [Eohbmus.] 

ECHEDE'MUS  i't-x^Stifutt),  tlio  chief  of  the 
Athenian  embassy  which  was  sent,  in  b.  c  1 91),  to 
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meet  Publins  and  Lucius  Scipio  at  Amphisaa,  and 
to  obtain  peace  for  the  Aetolians.  When  the  coji- 
sid  Lucius  refused  to  recede  from  the  hard  terms 
which  liad  been  already  proposed  by  the  senate, 
the  Aetolians,  by  the  advice  of  Echedemus,  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  truce  of  six  months,  that  they 
might  ^^n  send  ambassadors  on  the  subject  lo 
Rome.  (Polyb.  xri.  2, 3;  Liv.  xxxvii.  6, 7. )  [E.  E.  1 

BCHETHBROTUS  ("Ex^^e/jOTSi),  an  Arcadian 
flnte-player  {a^KifSis),  who  gained  a  prize  in  the 
Pythian  games  about  01.  48.  3  (e.  c.  .586),  and 
dedicated  a  tripod  to  the  Theban  Heracles,  with 
an  inscription  which  is  preserved  in  Pansanias  (x. 
7.  §  3),  and  from  which  we  leam  that  he  won  the 
prize  by  his  melic  poems  and  elegies,  which  were 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.      [L-  S.] 

ECHE'MENES  ('Exvi"!0.  '«  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii,  p.  6U1)  as  the  anther  of  KfmriKii, 
from  which  a  statement  relating  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Crete  is  there  quoted.  Vossins  (deHisl. 
Oraee.  p.  436,  ed.  Westerm^  proposes  to  read  in 
Fulgentius  (Mi/lM.  i.  14),  liebemeneB  for  Euxo- 
menes,  who  is  tbere-spolien  of  as  the  author  of 
Mueattayoiiitiia,  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted. 
But  this  conjecture  is  without  support.    [L.  S.] 

E'CHEMON  (^"Zxifw"),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  killed,  with  ha  brother  Chromius,  by  Diomedes, 
(Hom./;.v.  160;ApolIod.  iii.l2.gB.)    [L.S.] 

E'CHEMUS  C^x^fo'),  1  son  of  Aeropus  and 
grandson  of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgns  as  king 
ofArcadia.  (PauB.viiL4.J7.)  He  was  married 
to  Timandra,  a  daughter  of  l^ndareus  and  Ledn. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6.)  In  his  reign  the  Dorians 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Echemus  succeeded  in 
slaying,  in  single  combat,  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hera- 
cles. (Pane.  viii.  B.  ^1,15.^2;  SchoL  ad  Find. 
01.  X.  79.)  The  light  was  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  ftonaer,  between  Corinth  and  Me- 
garn,  and  in  the  latter  place  Hyllus  waB  buried. 
(Pans.  i.  41.  S  3,  44.  $  14.)  After  tho  &1I  of  Hyl- 
lus the  Heracleidae  were  obliged  lo  promise  not  to 
repeat  their  attempts  uponP^oponnesuB  within  the 
next  fifty  or  hundred  years,  and  the  Tegeatans 
were  honoured  with  tho  privilego  of  commanding 
one  wing  of  the  PeloponneHan  army,  whenever  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsnla  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  foreign  enemy.  (Herod,  ix.  26 ; 
Died.  iy.  58.)  The  fight  of  Echemus  and  Hyllus 
was  represented  on  the  tomb  of  Echemus  at  Tegea, 
(Paua.  viii.  53.  §  5.)  According  to  Slephanua  of 
Byzantinm  (s,  v.  "EnaHiifia)  Echemus  accompanied 
the  Dioscuri  in  their  expedition  to  Attica,  whereas 
Plutarch  (2Ses.S2)  caJis  the  Arcadian  companions 
of  the  Dioscuri  Echederans  and  Marathus.    [L.S.] 

ECHENE'US  CExf  moj),  the  eldest  amoi«  the 
nobles  of  Alcinous  in  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  155,  xi.  34L)  [L.  S.] 

ECHEPHRON  ('Ex^*p«i'J.  1.  A  son  of  He^ 
racles  and  Psophis,  the  ^ughter  of  Xanthus  or 
Eryx.  He  was  twin-brother  of  Promachus,  and 
both  had  a  heroum  at  Psophis.  {Pans,  viii  24. 
§§1,3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nestor  by  Enrydice  oc  Anaxibia. 
(Hom.  Od.  iii.  413  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  g  9.)  A  third 
Echephron  is  mentioned  in  AnollodDruB.  (iii.  12. 
§5.)  [L.S.] 

ECHEPHY'LLIDES  (*Ex(*«A^raur),  agram; 
marian  or  historian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Stephanns 
of  Byzantium  (s.  o.  2^«T7jpio),  and  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Plato's  Ph-iedon  (p.  309).  [L.  S.] 

ECHEPO'LUS   ('Ex^iTOAo!).      The  Homeric 
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poeniB  mention  two  peraonages  of  tins  namo,  tlic 
ono  a  Trojan,  \yh6  wns  slain  by  Antilochua  [It.  n. 
457,  &C,),  nnd  the  other  a  Sicyonltin,  who  made 

not  to  be  obliged,  to  aooorapHiiy  him  to  Troy.  (II. 
xiiii.  393.  Ac.)  \_h.  S.] 

ECHllSTftATUS  rEx^TpaToi),  son  of  Aps  I„ 
nnd  third  of  tie  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings..  In 
his  reign  the  district  of  Cy nuria  on  the  Aisiie 
border  was  Teduced.  He  was  the  foiher  of  Labotns 
or  Leobotea,  king  of  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  g  2 ; 
HCTod.™.S04.)  [A.H.C.] 

ECHETI'MUS  {'Ex^i-i^iDt),  of  8icyon,  was 
the  husband  of  Nicagota,  nho  was  believed  to  have 
hionglit  the  image  of  Asclepiua,  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon,  from  Epidiiums  to  Sicyon,  on  a  car  drawn 
by  mnlea.  (Pans,  ii.  10.  §  3.)  [L.  8.] 

ECHETLUS  (TixtTAos),  a  mysterious  being, 
nboHt  whom  the  following  tradition  was  current  at 
Athens.  During  the  battle  of  Marathon  there  ap- 
peared among  the  Gnieks  a  man,  who  resembled  a 
rustic,  and  alow  many  of  the  barbarians  with  his 
plowii.  Alter  the  tetlle,  when  he  was  searehed 
for,  ne  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  when 
tho  Athenians  consulted  the  oracle,  they  n-ere  com- 
manded to  worship  tho  hero  Echetlneus,  that  is  the 
hero  with  the  lxi^>^V'  or  ploughshare.  Echetlus 
was  to  bo  seen  in  the  painting  in  the  Poccile, 
which  represented  the  battle  of  Marathon.  (Paus. 
L\S.§4,S%%i.)  [L.S.] 

E'CHETUS  C*X"oO.  B  ctmI  king  of  Epei^ 
who  was  tho  terror  of  all  mortals.  Ha  was  a  eon 
of  EndienoT  and  Phlogca.  His  daughter.  Metope 
or  Amphisea,  who  had  yielded  to  the  embntces  of 
her  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her  lather, 
and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated.  Ecietus 
farther  gave  his  daughter  iron  barkycome,  pro- 
mising to  restore  her  sight,  if  she  would  grind  them 
into  flour.  (Horn.  Od.  xviii.  03,  &c,  xsi.  307  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1093  ;  Enstath,  od  Horn.  p. 
1839.)  [L.  8.] 

ECHIDNA  ('Ex'*™),  a  daughter  of  Tarlaxus 
and  Go  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  2),  or  of  Chryssor  and 
Callirrboe  {Hesiod.  THeo^.  295),  and  according  to 
others  again,  of  Peiras  and  Slyi.  (Pans.  viiL  1 8. 
^  1.)  Echidna  was  a  monster,  half  maiden  and 
half  serpent,  with  bbck  eyes,  fearful  mid  blood- 
thirsty. She  was  the  destruction  of  man,  and  be- 
came by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the  Chimasra,  of 
the  many-headed  dog  Orthus,  of  the  hundred- 
headed  dragon  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  of  the  Colchjan  dragon,  of  the  Sphini, 
Cerberus,  Scylla,  Gorgon,  the  Lemaean  Hydra,  of 
the  eagle  which  consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus, 
and  of  the  Nemean  lion.  {^e».  Theog.  W ,  &e.; 
ApoUod.  ii,  3.  §  1,  6.  §§  10, 11,  iii  5.  §  8  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  3,  and  FiA.  151.)  She  was 
killed  in  her  sleep  by  Aigua  Panoptes.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  g  2.)  According  toHeaiod  she  UTCd  with 
Typhon  in  a  cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi, 
whereas  the  Greeks  on  the  Eiiiine  conceived  her 
to  have  lived  in  Scythia.  When  Heiades,  they 
said,  carried  away  the  oxen  of  Oeryones,  ho  also 
visited  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  which  was 
then  still  a  desert.  Once  while  he  was  asleep 
there,  his  horses  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when 
he  woke  and  wandered  about  in  sesreh  of  them,  he 
came  into  the  country  of  Hyhiea.  He  there  found 
the  monster  Echidna  in  a  cave.  When  he  asked 
whether  she  knew  anything  about  his  hoTses,  she 
answered,  that  they  were  in  her "~ 


des  complied  with  the  request,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scythes, 
The  last  of  them  became  king  of  the  Scythians,  ac- 
cording to  his  fiilher's  srningenient,  because  he  was 
the  only  one  among  the  three  brothers  that  was 
able  to  manage  the  bow  which  Heracles  had  left 
behmd,  and  to  use  his  father's  gmlla.  (Herod,  iv. 
0—10.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHI'NADES.  [Acbeloub.] 
_  ECHI'ON  ('Exls*J.  1.  One  of  the  iiye  m}- 
vlving  Spartae  that  had  grown  up  frofc  the  Hra- 
gon's  teeth,  which  Cadmus  had  soifn.  (Apollod. 
iii.  4.  g  I ;  Hygin.  F<J>.  17B  ;  Ov.  Met.  iii  136.) 
He  was  rnmiied  to  Agave,  by  whom  ho  became  the 
fether  of  Pentheus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  g  2.)  He  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  a  temple  of  Cybole  in  Boe- 
otia,  end  to  have  assisted  Cadmus  in  the  buUdIng 
of  Thebes.    (Ov.  Me/:  x.  686.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hermes  and  Antiaiieha  at  Alope. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  56.)  He  was 
a  twin-brother  of  Erjtus  or  Enrytus,  together  with 
whom  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in 
the  eipsdition  of  the  A:^Dnauts,  in  which,  as  the 
son  of  Hermes,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  cunning  spy. 
(Find,  Pgth.  iv.  179  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  311 ;  comp. 
Orph.  Argon.  134,  where  hts  mother  is  caUsd 
Laothoe.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name,  one  o( 
the  giants,  is  mentioned  by  Claudian.  (Gigant. 
104.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHI'ON,  a  piunfet  and  statuary,  who  flou- 
rished in  tho  107lh  Olympiad  (b.  c  352).  His 
most  noted  pictures  were  the  following :  Father 
Liber  i  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  Semiramis  passing 
Irom  the  stale  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of  a  queen, 
with  an  old  woman  auTying  torches  before  her  ■,  in 
this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new  bride  was  ad' 
mirably  depicted.  He  is  ranked  by  Pliny  nnd 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  painters  of  Greece,  Apellcs, 
Melanthius,  and  Niconmohua.  (Plin.  ixxiv.  8.  s. 
19l  aicjiv.  7.  s.  32  i  10.  s.  36.  g  9.)  The  picture 
in  the  Vatican,  known  as  ■*  the  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage," is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  from  tho 
-Bride"  otEcliion.  ( Kugler,  HondJuci  rf.  ffjoisf- 
gesck,  p.  236  ;  MilUer,  JmS.  d.  Kaast,  g  140,  3.) 
Hirt  supposes  that  the  name  of  the  pamter  of 
Aloiander's  marriage,  whom  Ludan  praises  so 
highly,  Abtion,  is  a  corruption  of  Echion.  (Gteft. 
rf.iii(rf.ff^iisrfe,pp.  265— 268.)  [P.  S.] 

K'CHIUS  C^X""-)  Two  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad  j  the  one  a  Greek 
and  a  son  of  Mecisteus,  was  skuii  by  Polites  (viii. 
333,  sy.  339),  and  the  other,  a  Trojan,  was  slain 
byPatroclns.  (xvi.  416.)  (L.  S.] 

ECHO  ('HxiJ),  an  Oreade,  who  when  Zeus  was 
playing  with  ^e  nymphs,  used  to  keep  Hera  at  a 
distance  by  incessantly  talking  to  her.  In  this 
mnnnet  Hera  was  not  able  to  detect  her  lathlesa 
husband,  and  the  nymphs  had  dme  to  escape. 
Hera,  however,  found  out  the  decep^on,  and  she 
punished  Echo  by  changing  her  into  an  echo,  that 
is,  a  being  with  no  controul  over  ita  tongue,  which 
ia  ndther  able  to  speak  before  anybody  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  ailent  when  somebody  dso  ha» 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  feU  desperately  in  love 
^vith  Narcissus,  but  as  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  in  grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  MeL 
iii.  356—40!.)  There  were  in  Greece  certain 
porticoes,  oalled  the  Porricoeg  of  Echo,  on  account 
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of  the  echo  ivhicli  was  heard  thei^;  thiia,  there 
vm  one  stoa  at  Hermione  with  a  threefold, 
one  M  Oljmpia  with  a  sevenfold  echo.    (Paiu 
35.§6,  V.  21.  §7.)  Compare WiBBler.Di'eA'jwgiJe 
.RAo  :  tine  huailtiu/liBlogiache  Aibaadliaig,  GiitUn- 
gen,  18*4.  (L.  S.] 

ECLECTUS  ot  ELECTUS,  ori^naUj,  it  would 
appear,  the  frcedman  of  h.  Venia,  sftec  whose 
deati  he  enjoyed  the  pretection  of  M.  AureHus, 
hecame  aohaeqnentlj  the  chamherlain  of  UmmidiuB 
Qimdratue,  and  after  hi>  destraction  wae  chosen  to 
fill  the  aEune  office  in  the  household  of  Commodus. 
Ths,  drcmuBliuicog  under  which  Eclectns,  in  can- 
junction  with  Laetiis  and  MarciB,  contrived  the 
death  of  the  tjiant  and  then  forced  the  vacant 
throne  upon  Perdnai,  along  with  whom  he  eventu- 
ally perishedj  are  descrihed  elsewliere.  [CoM- 
MoBus;  Lahtds;  MiRCtA;  PBttriNAn.] 

(Capitolin.  Fer.  9,  express];  dechirea  that  the 
Eclectua  who  waa  the  freedniim  of  Venis  whs  the 
individual  who  mnrdered  Coramodoa,  while  in 
Dion  CassiuB,  IxiiL  4,  ho  is  first  introduced  as  the 
ohamberhun  of  Quadratus.  See  also  Dion  Cnea. 
Iixii.  19,  22,  Ixxiit.  I ;  Cyiitolia.  Pertiti.  4,  .1 1 ; 
Herodian,  i.  51,  &c^  ii.  I ;  Zonar.  xiL  5.)  [W.  R.1 

Q.  ECLO'GIUS  or  EULO'GIUS.  According 
to  the  comnionl/ received  teit  of  Snetoniu9(riff/£ 
] ),  Q.  Edogiia  or  Ejilegiaa  waa  the  author  of  a 
little  work  an  the  history  and  goneEilogj  of  the 
Vitellii,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  femily  was 
tiaced  from  Faunus,  kmg  of  the  Aborigines.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  existence  of 
a  writer  bearing  thb  appelktion  depends  upon  a 
Gonjectuml  emendation  of  Coaaubou^  who  supposes 
that  his  name  at  full  length  waa  Q,  Vitellias  EdoginB 
or  Esl^as,  and  that  he  was  a  IreedniRu  of  the 
emperor  whoae  pedigree  he  investigated.  [W.  R.] 

ECPHA'NTIDES  rEic^aiTfty,!),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  after 
Magnes,  and  a  httle  before  Cratinua  and  Tele- 
cleides.  (Niilre,  aioeriivn,  p.  £2.)  He  ia  called 
by  Aspaaus  (ad  Ariatot  Elk.  Nwom.  iv.  3)  t£v 
^^cU'tH'  TnAaioTnTov  TrocijTif*',  which  words  aome 
writers  understand  as  implying  that  he  was 
older  than  Chionides  and  Magnes.  But  we  have 
the  dear  testimony  of  Ariatotle  ( Poel,  v.  3),  that 
all  the  poets  before  Msgnes  furnished  their  cho- 
ruses at  tiieir  own  expense,  whereas  the  name 
of  a  person  who  was  choiagua  for  Ecphantidea  U 
mentioned  also  by  Aristotle.  {FoHt.  viii.  6.) 
Again,  a  cerliun  Androclefi,  to  whom  CratiuHa  and 
Telecleides  often  refer,  was  also  altacked  by  Ec- 
phantides,  who  could  not,  therefore,  have  flourished 
long  before  those  poets.  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp, 
1 182.)  The  dnlo  of  Ecphantidea  may  be  pkced 
about  01. 80  (e.  0.  460),  and  onwards.  Tho  mean- 
ing ot  the  surname  of  Kmrvlas,  which  waa  given  to 
Eephantides  by  bis  rivals,  has  been  much  disputed. 


Megaric  comedy,  and  waa  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratinus,  Arlatophanes,  and 
others.  (Heayeh.  a.  «.  Kawlas  ;  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1  Bl  ;  Nafce,  C&eerU.  p.  52  i  Lehis,  Quaesl. 
Epic.  p.  23  !  Meinelte,  p.  36.) 

There  is  only  one  cerlmn  title  of  a  play  by  Ee- 
phantides extant,  namely,  the  Sar^oi,  a  hue  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Alhenaeus  {iii.  p.9B,  b.,  c.). 
Another  play,  IliJ/iout'oi,  ia  ascribed  to  him  by 
Nake  on  conjectural  grounds;  but  Meineke  as- 
cribes it  to  Aiitiphaiies.     Another  title,  ^limaiis. 


EGILIUa. 
ia  obtained  by  NKke  from  a  comparison  of  SiiiJas 
(a.  e.  Elfii)  with  Hephaestion  (iv,  1 3,  p.  SB,  Gaist; 
sec  Oaisford's  nolo).    Ec^hantidos  was  said  to  have 
been  assisted  in  composing  his  plays  by  his  slave 

CH0Ettir,U3.  [P.  S.J 

E'DECON  (IZeKiiy),  an  Iberian  chief,  called 
Bdesoo  by  Llty.  He  came  to  Sci|MO  at  Tacraco, 
in  B.  c.  209,  and  offered  to  snrrender  himself  "  to 
the  &ith  of  the  Romana,^^  requesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  among 
the  hostages  that  had  lallen  into  Scipio's  hands  at 
the  captnre  of  New  Carthage,  might  be  restored  1» 
him.  Scipio  granted  hia  prayer,  and  thereby  greatly 
increased  the  Raman  influence  in  Spdn. 

Edecon  waa  the  iicst  chief  who,  after  the  retreat 
of  Hasdmbal  to  the  Pyceneea,  saluted  Scipio  as 
king,- — -a  homage  which  tlie  latter  knew  better 
than  to  accept  (Polyb.  x.  34,  35,  40;  Liv.  xxvii. 
17,  19.)  [E.  E.] 

EDO'NUS  CHSwpit),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Edonee  in  Thrace,  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  u.  "HSwnoI,) 
The  name  is  therefore  used  also  m  the  aenae  of 
"Thracian,"  and  as  Thrace  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Dionysua,  it  further  signifies 
"Monysiac"  or  "  Bacchantic."  (Ov.  Rem.  Am, 
693 ;  Hot.  Carm.  ii.  7.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

EDU'LICA  or  EDUSA,  a  Boraan  divinity, 

and  was  believed  to  bless  their  food,  just  as  Potina 
and  Cuba  blessed  their  drinking  and  their  sleep. 
(Augustin,  de  Cin.  Dei,  iv.  11 ;  Varro,  op.  JVun. 
p.  108;  Amob.  iiL25;  Donat.  a<i  Terait  I'/utrm. 
i.  I,  11.)  [L.  S.] 

EERIBOEA,     [EniBOKA,] 

EETION  ('H.tIb^),  aking  of  the  Placiau  Thebe 
in  Cilicia,  aiid  father  of  Andromache  and  Fodea. 
(Horn.  II.  vi.  39fi,  irii.  576.)  He  and  seven  of 
his  sons  were,  slain  by  Achillea  (Tl.  \i.  415,  Sic), 
who  prcpoaed  the  mighty  iron  ball,  which  Eetion 


had  0 


h  had  c. 


if  Achilles,  as  one  of  the  piizes  at  the 
funeral  games  ot  Patroclus.  {II.  xxiii.  83fi,  &c) 
Among  the  booty  which  Achilles  made  in  the 
town  of  Ee'tion,  we  find  especial  mention  of  the 
horse  Fedasus  and  the  phorminx  with  a  silver 
neck,  on  which  Achilles  played  in  his  tent.  (IL 
IV.  163,  ii.  186.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (II,  xxi.  40,  &c. ;  Faua. 
ii.  4.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 

EGE'RIA.    [AsaBttiA,] 

EGFRIUS,  the  son  of  Aruna,  who  was  the 
brother  of  L.  Tarqninius  Friscna  [AauNS.No.  1], 
as  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  as  De- 
iaratus,the  father  of  Arnns,died  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  son  withont  knowing  that  his  daughter- 
pregnant,  none  of  his  property  waa  left 


■cording 


legnnd,  he  derii-ed  his  name.     When  the  I 
Collatia  waa   taken    by  hia  uncle  Tarquiniua 
.scua,  Egerius  was  left  m  command  of  the  place, 
1  henceforth  received,  according  to  Dionydus, 
surname  of  Collatinna  (though  thia  name  ia 
usually  confined  to  his  son  L.TarqnmiusCoUatmus). 
Egerius  was  afterwards  sent  gainst  f  idenae  in  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces  of  Rome.  [Coij,jtinus.] 
(Liv.  i.  34,  38  ;  Dionys.  iii.  50,  57,  comp.  iv.  64.) 

EOESI'NUS.       [HBGB9INUS.] 

EGESTA.     [AcESTES.] 

L.  EGI'LIUS,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
who  superintended  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
^(wlatLitca,B.c.l77.  (Uv.i:li.l7.)  [C.F.M.J 


.C.tio'jlc 


EONATIUS. 

EGNA'TIA  GENS,  a  fimiilyof  SaiamlA  origin, 
Einne  at  least  of  nhoiD  Eettlcd  (it  TeiuiDm.  At  the 
end  of  the  social  wsr  the  gruotei  part  of  theee  ap- 
■peai  to  hate  removed  to  Rome,  where  tno  of  them 
were  admitted  into  tlio  senate  (CJc  pro  Ctsail.  4G), 
thoag}i  a  hrancli  of  the  tkinily  Aeema  BtiH  to  have 
remwned  at  Teanuni.  {Cic  o^  Alt  vi.  1,  mentions 
one  EgnatioB  Sidicinue.)  We  find  the  fallowing 
surnames  borne  by  members  of  this  gens  ;  Celsr, 
MixiMua,  RuFUfi,  and  Vbkatiub.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EONATIA  MAXIMILLA,  a  descendant  of 
that  branch  of  the  i^natia  gens  which  bore  the 
EUiname  of  Maximns,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  nT.  71)  as  the  wife  of  GlidiB  Gollua,  who 
Wiis  banished  by  the  empecoc  Nero.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  his  esile.         [C.  P.  M.] 

EGNATIUS.  I.  Gelliitb  Egnatius,  was 
leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  third  great  Sainniie 
war,  which  brolte  out  B.  c.  398.  By  the  end  of 
tho  second  cajnpaign,  the  Samnitea  appeared  en- 
tirely subdued ;  but  in  the  Mlowing  year  Gellins 
Egnatius  marched  into  Etraria,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  llie  Romans  in  Samnium,  and 
rouE^  the  Etruscans  to  a  close  co-operaUon  agunsl 
Home.  This  had  the  el&ct  of  withdrawing  the 
liomiin  troops  for  a  tune  ftom  Samnium ;  but  the 
torees  of  the  confederates  were  defeated  by  the 
combined  armies  of  the  consuls  L.  Volumnins  and 
Appius  Claudius,  In  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c. 
295)  Egnatius  induced  the  Ganls  and  Umbnaus 


™federacy;  but 


consequ. 


£  of  the 


EILEITHTIA.  B 

father,  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  retted  that 
dignity  when  his  father's  name  was  struck  off  the 
rolls.  He  was  disinherited  b;  hia  fether.  (Cic 
pro  CSusat.  48.) 

5.  EaNATius,  probably  a  son  of  No.  4,  accom- 
panied Craeana  on  his  eicpediUon  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  nfier  the  great  defeat  which  Crassus 
sustained  (b.  c.  53),  escaped  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  with  300  horsemen.  (Plut.  Crasaiu,  27.) 
Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  21)  mentions  two  Egnatii, 
father  and  son,  who  wore  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  year  b.  c.  43,  and  were  slain  by  a  sin- 
gle blow,  while  locked  in  each  other's  aims.  They 
were  perhaps  the  same  with  the  two  last. 

as  having  had  some  money  transactions  with  him, 
{Ad  Alt.  yl  1.  §  3S.)     [Eqnatia  Gbns.] 

7.  Eqnatiuh,  a  poet  who  wrote  before  VirgiL 
Macrobins  [Sat.  vi.  5)  quotes  some  lines  from  his 
poem  De  Reram  Nalara.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EGNATULEIUS,  tho  name  of  a  plebeian  gens 
at  Rome.  The  names  of  two  only  belonging  to  it 
have  come  down  to  us. 

1.  C.  EoMATiiLE[i;s,  c  F.,  whose  name  is  found 
upon  a  coin  figured  below.  The  obrersB  represents 
the  head  of  Apollo  with  C.  Egnatvlej.  C.  (F.), 
and  the  reverse  Victory  and  a  trophy,  with 
lk>u(A)  beneath.  The  letter  Q  indicates  that  the 
coin  was  a  Quinaiias  or  haif  a  Denarius.  (Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Nma.  TOl.T.  p.  205.) 


withdrawal  of  the  Etiuscans  and  Umfaria  , 
Gaals  and  Samnites  fell  back  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines, and  were  met  by  the  Romans  nea:  ' 
town  of  Sentinum.  A  decisive  battle,  signalized 
by  the  hereic  devotion  of  P.  Decius,  ensued,  in 
which  the  confederate  army  was  defeated,  and 
Kgnatius  stain.  (Lit.  i.  10—29.) 

•2.  Mari(J9  EoNATius,  One  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  social  or  Marsian 
war,  which  broke  out  B.  c,  90.  He  was  doubtless 
one  of  those  twelve  commanders,  who  were  to  be 
chosen  year  by  year  by  the  allies,  to  serve  under 
two  consols.  (Diod.  fiwsHB.  voLji.  p.  I86,ed.  Bip.) 
InLivybeiscalledtheleaderoftheSamniles.  The 
first  of  his  eiploits  which  we  have  mentioned  is  the 
capture  of  Venafrum,  of  which  he  made  himself 
master  through  treachery,  and  where  he  destroyed 
two  cohorts.  Not  long  after,  near  Teanum,  in  a  de- 
file of  Mens  Massicus,  he  fell  unexpectedly  on  the 
aimy  of  the  consul  L.  Caesar,  which  he  put  to 
flight.  The  H«mans  fled  to  Teanum,  but  lost  a 
great  number  of  men  in  crossing  the  Savo,  over 
which  there  was  hut  a  single  bridge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Egnatius  was  killed  in  battie  with  the 
Romans  under  the  prBetors  C.  Cosconius  and  Lnc- 
.    (Uv.  Epit.iiaiy.;  Appian,  B.  C. !.  40,  41 , 


It  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  (by  Presper 
Merimie,  in  his  Esai  mr  In  Oaave  Sadah)  that 
the  M.  ]tf  alius  of  Stdicinum  mentioned  by  A.  Gel- 
lius  as  being  tme  einitaiis  notUisitimss  homo,  and 
who  was  treated  with  such  gross  indignity  by  one 
oflheconsnls,  probably  of  the  year  B.  c.  123,  was 
either  the  fetlier  or  a  near  relative  of  Marius  Eg- 

H.  On.  Egnatius,  a  man  of  somewhat  disrepn- 
tibie  character,  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  se- 
nate, but  was  subsequently  eipelled  bjthe  censors. 
(Cic.p™a«™<.  48.) 

4.  Egnatius,  a  son  of  the  former,  was,  like  his 


2.  L.  E<3NATiiLSiufi,  was  quaestor  in  the  year 
B.C.  44,  and  commanded  the  fourth  legion,  which 
deserted  fium  Antony  to  Octavianus.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Cicero  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  public  ofiices  three  years  before  the  legal  time. 
[Cic  I-ha.  iii.  3,  16,  iv.  2,  V.  19.)     [C  P.  M.] 

EIDfTMENE  (EliotUm),  a  daughter  of  Pheres 
and  wife  of  Amythaon  in  Pylos,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Bias  and  Melampus.  (Apollod. 
L  9.  §  1 1  ■)  In  another  passage  (ii.  2.  g  2)  Apol- 
lodoma  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Atras.       [L.  S.j 

EIDOTHEA  (EfSoe^n),  a  daughter  of  the 
aged  Proteus,  who  instructed  Menelaus,  in  the  is- 
limd  of  Pharos  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aegyptus, 
in  what  manner  he  might  secure  her  father  and 
compel  him  to  say  in  what  way  he  should  return 
home.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  365,  &c,) 

There  are  three  other  mytiiical  personages  oE 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  182;  Scbol.  ad  Soph. 
A^.  972  ;   Anton.  Lib.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

EILEITHYIA  (ElAtMuio),  also  called  Elei- 
thyia,  Eilethyia,  or  Eleutho.  The  ancients  derive 
her  name  from  the  verb  iltfiSiiv,  according  to 
which  it  would  signi^  the  coming  or  helping  god- 
dess. She  was  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  came  to- 
the  assistance  of  women  in  labour ;  and  when  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth,  but 
when  she  was  anpy,  she  protracted  the  laboni 
and  delayed  the  birth.  These  two  functions  were 
originally  assigned  to  different  EJaeiWbi,  (Hom. 
//.  xi.  370,  xvi.  187,  six.  103  ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  44. 
§3;  Heaych.s.u.ElAnflufai.)  Subsequentiy,  how- 
ever, both  functions  were  attributed  to  ono  divi" 
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nity,'  and  eren  in  the  later  Homeric  poems  'tlie 
Cretan  £ileithpn  alone  ia  mentioned.  -  (Hon 
^jflHH.  »  Apall.  Dd.  9%  icc^  Od.  xa.  188.)  .  Ac 
carding  to  the  lUnd  tlie  Eileithjiae  trite  dmightci 
-of  Hern,  ths  goddess  of  m^riage,  wliom  they  obey- 
ed. (Hom,//.MX.119;  comp.Pind-iVeni.Yii.init.! 
Oy.  MeL  is.  2BS,  &c;  Anton.  lib.  29.)  Acctrd- 
ing  to  H«^od  (Tieog.  9-22)  Zeua  was  the  intheF  of 
Eileithyja,  and  she  wbb  the  sister  of  Hebe 
Ares.  (Apollod.  L  3.  g  1.)  Artemte  and  Eileiih^a 

ivere  etiU  some  featnres  in  their  characters  ' 
BftoEwards  made  them  neatly  identical.  Artemis 
vas  believed  to  nverC  evil,  and  to  pmtect  what 
yonng  and  tender,  and  sometimes  she  even  assii 
wonien  in  lalmur.  Artemis,  moreovsr,  maa,  Uke 
Eileithyia,  a  maiden  divinity;  and  although  Cbe 
iallor  was  the  daughter  of  the  goddess  of  raarri^p 
and  the  divine  midwife,  neither  husband,  nor  lover, 
nor  children  of  her  are  mentioned.  She  punished 
want  of  chastity  by  inneasing  tha  psuns  at  the  birth 
of  A  child,  and  'Was '  tlierefbre  feared  by  maidei 
(Tlieocrit.  xxvii.  28.)  Frequent  births,  too,  w< 
displeasing  to  het.  In  aa  ancient  hymn  attributed 
to  OleD,  which  was  sang  in  Delos,  Eileithyia  wa 
called  the  mother  of  Eros.  (Pans.  i.  lB.-g5.  ix.  27 
g  2.)  H«r  worship  appears  to  have  been  iiif 
■established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where 
she  was  believed  to  have  been  bova  in  aca 
the  territory  of  Cnossus.  From  thence  her 
ship  spread  over  DbIos  nnd  Attica.  According  to 
H  Delisn  tradition,  Eileiibyiu  was  liot  bom  in 
Crete,  but  had  come  to  Delos  irom  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  {Herod. 
iv.  So.)  She  had  a  annotnary  at  Athens,  contain- 
ing throe  carved  images  of  the  goddess,  which  were 
covered  ell  OTer  down  to  the  toss.  Two  were  he- 
lieved'to  have  been  preaeotcd  by  FhaedFB,  and 
the  third  to  have  been  brought  by  Erysichthon 
&om  Delos.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  15.)    Her  statues,  how- 

nias  assorts,  Jbr  at  Aegion  there  was  one  in 
which  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  uncovered. 

"(PauB.  vii.  23.  §  5.)     She  had  sanctuaries 

,rions  places,  anch  as  Sporla  (Pans.  iii.  17.  %  I,  14. 
§  6),  Cleitot  {viii.  21.  §  2),  Messene  (lY.  31.  §  7), 
Tegen  (viiL  t».  §  5),  Megara  (i.  11.  g  3),  Hei'- 

'mione  (ii.  36.  g  3^  and  other  places. 

The  Eliooia,  who  waa  worshipped  at  Argos  aa 

.the  goddeaa  of  birlh  (Pint.  Qaaeat  Rom.  49),  was 
probably  the  same  as  Eileithyia.  (Biittiger,  Ili- 
i/iyia  oiferrfre  flam,  Weimar,  1799  i  Miiller,  Dor. 

■aa.§i4.)  [L.S.] 

EIO'NEUS  CHmhiJi},  a  son  of  Magnes,  and 
one  of  the  suitore  of  Hippodameia,  was  slain  by 
Oenomaus.  (Paas.  vi.  21.  §  7  ;  Stboi.  ad  Ihmp. 
Phoea.  1748.)     There  are  three  other  mythical 

£'  rsonages  of  this  name.  (Horn. /i  vii.  11,  x.  435; 
.     u.)  [L.S.] 

EIBE'NB  (Eiprii-ij),  1.  The  goddess  of  peace. 
After  the  victory  of  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians, altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens  at 
the  pnblic  expense.  (Com.  Nep.  Timolh.  2 ;  Pint. 
.C!un.  13.)  Her  statue  at  Athens  stood  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Ampbiarans,  carejing  in  its  arms  Plutua, 
the  god  of  wealth  (Paos.  i.  8.  g  3),  and  another 
stood  near  that  of  Hestta  in  the  Pnlaneion.  (1 1 8, 
§  3.)  At  Rome  too,  where  peace  (Pai)  was  wor- 
shipped, she  had  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was 
built  by  the  emperor  Vespaaian.  (Suet.  Vespas.  9 ; 
PauB.  vL  9.  %  1.)     The  iigure  of  Eirene  or  Pax 


ELAGABALTJ8. 
occdre  only  on  coins,  and  she  is  there  represented 
^  a  youthful  female,  hohling  in  her  left  arm  a  COI'- 
nucopia  and  in  her  right  hand  on  olive  branch  or 
the  etalF  of  Hermes.  Sometimes  also  ehs  appeare 
in  the  act  of  burning  a  pile  of  arms,  or  cairjing 
corn-ears  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head.  (Hirt. 
MS/lkol.  BUderb.  ii.  p.  104.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Melanthea,  from 
whom  the  i^and  of  Calaaria  was,  in  early  times, 
caUed  Eirene;  (Plut.  QwKSi.  Gr.  19.)      [L.  S.] 

ELAEU'SIUS  CEAiuoitoioi),  if  the  name  be 
correct,  mast  have  lived  in  or  before  the  tirst 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Soranus 
{de  Arle  Obslelr.  p.  210),  who  calls  him  one  of  the 
followers  of  Asclepiades,  and  says  he  was  one  of 
those  phyaiciana  who  considered  that  there  were 
certain  diseaaes  peculiar  to  the  female  sei,  in  op- 
position to  some  other  medicid  writers  who  held 
the  contrary  opinion.  He  wroto  a  worlc  on  chronic 
diseases  (Xpftfia),  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
relerred  to  by  Soisnus,  but  of  which  nothing  now 
remains.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ELAGA'BALUS.  The  Roman  emperer  com- 
monly known  by  this  name,  weis  the  son  of  Julia 
Soemias  and  Sextua  Varius  Maicellus,  and  iirst 
cousin  once  removed  to  Caracalla,  [See  genealogiml 
table  prefixed  to  the  article  Ca-Racalla.]  Ife 
was  born  at  Emesa  about  a.  d.  205,  and  was 
originally  called  Var  jus  A  viT  us  BiissLmos,  a  series 
of  appellations  derived  from  bis  father  (Varius), 
maternal  grandfather  (Aiitus),  and  maternal  great- 
grand&ther  (Bassianus).  While  yet  almost  a 
child  he  became  along  with  his  firet  cousin  Aleic- 
ander  Severos,  priest  of  Elagabalna,  the  Syro- 
Phoenicinn  Sun-god,  to  whose  worahip  a  goigeous 
temple  was  dedicated  in  his  nadre  city.  The 
history  of  hia  elevation  to  the  purple,  to  which  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  he  was  not  supposed 
to  posaeas,  any  claim,  was  e^cled  in  a  very  amgo- 
^  ^     his  grandmother,  Juiia  Maesa-   f 

^ed  the  apleadoure  and  dignities 
ourt  in  the  society  of  her  «al 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimina  Sevema  and 
the  mother  of  Oeta  and  Caracaiia.     Bnt  after  the 
mui^er  of  the  latter  by  MacrinuB,  Maesa  was  com- 

Eetled  to  return  to  Syria,  there  to  dwell  in  nn- 
onoured  retirement.  While  still  sinartmg  under 
a  reverse  peculiarly  galling  to  her  haughty  temper, 
she  received  intelligence  tiiat  the  anny  was  already 
disgasted  by  the  parsimony  and  ri^d  discipline  of 
their  new  riiler,  and  was  sighing  for  the  luirnry 
enjoyed  under  his  predecessor.  Maesa,  skilled  in 
court  intrigues  and  familiar  with  revolutions,  quickly 
perceived  that  this  feeling  might  be  turned  to  her 
own  advantage.  A  report  was  cireulated  with  in- 
dustrious rapidity  that  Elagabalue  waa  not  the  aou 
of  hia  reputed  father,'  but  the  offspring  of  a  secret 
commerce  between  Soemias  and  Caracalla,  The 
treops  stationed  in  the  vicinity  to  gnsrd  the  Phoe- 
nician border  had  already  tested  their  admiration 
of  the  youth,  whom  they  had  seen  upon  their 
visits  to  Emesa  gracefully  performing  the  imposing 
duties  of  hia  priesthood,  and,  having  been  Either 
propiljated  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  wealth 
hoMded  by  Maesa,  were  easily  persuaded  to  receive 
Ehigabalus  with  his  whole  family  into  the  camp, 
nnd  to  salute  him  as  their  sovere^  by  the  title  of 
M.  Aui-eiius  Antoninus,  as  if  he  had  really  been 
the  undoubted  progeny  and  lawful  heir  of  theic 
late  monarch.  These  proceedings  took  place  on 
the  lethqfMay,  i.  D.  31S.   Macrinns  having  re- 
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ceived  information  of  what  had  happened,  de- 
spatched Julinnua  with  a  body  of  troops  (o  quell 
the  insurrection.  But  these,  instead  of  obeying 
the  orders  of  their  general,  were  prevai] 
joia  the  mutineerB.  Whereupon  Ml 
vanced  ia  pereon  to  meet  bis  li™!,  was  signally 
defeated  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  hordera  of  Syria 
and  Pitoenicia,  and  Iiaving  sacaped  in  disguise  wa« 
soon  afterwards  diacOTered,  brought  bock,  and  put 
to  dentil.  piiCBiNue.]  Tiie  conqueror  hastened 
to  Autioch,  from  whence  he  forwarded  a  letter 
the  senate,  in  which  he  at  oocB  assumed,  without 
waiting  for  the  form  of  their  consent,  all  the  desig- 
nationa  of  Caessr,  Imperator,  son  of  Antoninus, 
grandson  of  Severus,  Pius,  Felix,  Ai^ustus,  and 
Proconsul,  together  with  the  trihunitian  authority. 
At  the  same  lime  ha  inveighed  against  the 
freaehery  of  Maconns  towards  hia  maatef,  his  low 
birth,  and  his  presumption  in  daiing  to  adopt  the 
title  of  emperor,  concluding  with  a  promise  to  con- 
sult the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  declaring  that  he  intended  to  set  up 
Augustus,  whose  age  when  he  first  grasped  the 
reins  of  power  he  compared  with  his  own,  as  B 
model  for  imitation.  No  resisfuice  bi  these  claims 
was.  tea^^ed.  on.  the  part  of  the  senate  or  people, 
for  we  find  from  a  curious  inscription,  discovered 
some  years  ago  at  Rome,  that  the  Fratres  Aryales 
assembled  in  the  Capitol  on  the  14Ch  of  July,  that 
Is  scarcely  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  decisive 
victory  oyer  Macrinus,  in  order  to  offer  up  their 
aimud  TOWS  for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  young 
prince,  wJio  is  distinguished  by  all  the  appellations 

Elagabalus  entered  upon  his  second  consulship 
in  A.  D.  219,  at  Nicomedeia,  and  f^om  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Bome,  where  he  celebrated  his  accession 
by  magniticent  games,  by  prodigal  largesses,  and 
by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sumptuous  shrine  for 
bis  tiitelary  deity.  Two  years  a^rwards,  when 
he  had  rendered  himself  alike  odious  and  con- 
temptible by  all  manner  of  follies  and  abominations, 
ho  was  persuaded  Ity  the  polidc  Maeaa  to  adopt 
his  lirst  cousin,  Alexander  Severas,  to  proclium 
him  Caesar,  and  nominate  him  consul-elect.  Soon 
after,  having  repented  of  these  steps,  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  but  was  frus- 
trated, partly  hy  the  watchfulness  of  hia  graiid- 
mcthfr  and  partly  by  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  witli 
whom  Alexander  was  a  great  favourite.  A  repeti- 
tion of  a  similar  attempt  the  year  following  (a.  d. 
222)  proved  his  own  destruction;  for  a  mudny 
havmg  arisen  among  the  praetorians  In  eonseguence, 
he  was  slain  along  with  Soemias  in  the  camp  while 
endeavouring  to  appease  their  fury.  The  two 
bodies  were  dragged  through  the  streets  and  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  and  hence  the  epithet  or  niduiame 
of  Tiberiniit,  one  of  the  many  applied  In  scorn  to 
Ibe  tyrant  after  hia  death. 

The  roigh  of  this  prince,  who  periahed  at  the 
age  of  e^^hteen,  after  having  occupied  the  throne 
for  three  years,  nine  montlis,  and  tour  days,  dating 
from  the  battle  of  An&eii,  was  ehiuaoterised 
throughout  by  an  accumula^on  of  the  moat  &ntastic 
folly,  and  the  moat  frantic  superstition,  together 
-with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars  almost 
tiwiscend  the  limits  of  credibility.  Had  be  con- 
fined himself  to  the  absurd  practical  jokes  of  which 
so  many  have  been  recorded ;  had  he  been  satisfied 
with  supping  on  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
nightingato,  with  feeding  lions  on  pheaaauts  and 
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parrots,  with  assembling  companies  of  guests  who 
were  all  &t,  or  all  lean,  or  all  tail,  or  ^1  short,  oi 
all  bidd,  or  all  gouty,  and  r^aUng  them  with  mock 
repasts ;  had  he  been  conlent  to  occupy  his  leisure 
hours  in  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  his  bvourile 
deity  wicb  the  Trojan  Fallas  or  the  African  Urania, 
and  ill  makmg  matches  between  (he  gods  and  god- 
desses all  over  Italy,  men  might  have  laughed 
goodiiaturedly,  anticipating  on  increase  of  wisdom 
with  increasmg  years.  But  unhappily  even  these 
trivial  amnsementa  were  not  uufrequently  accom- 
panied with  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  His  earnest 
devotion  to  that  god  whose  minister  he  had  been, 
and  to  whose  favour  he  jirobably  ascribed  his  eleva- 
tion, might  have  been  regarded  as  excusable  or 
even  justifiable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
persecution  ajid  tyranny.  The  Roman  populace 
would  with  easy  toleration  have  admitted  and  wor- 
shipped a  new  divinity,  but  they  beheld  with  diSr 
gust  their  emperor  appearing  in  public,  arrayed  in 
the  attire  of  a  Syrian  priest^  dancing  wild  measures 
and  chanting  barbaric  hymns ;  they  listened  with 
horror  to  the  tales  of  magic  rites,  and  of  humsii 
victims  secretly  slanghlered;  they  could  scai-cely 
submit  without  indignation  to  the  ordinance  that 
an  cntlondish  ido!  should  take  precedence  of  their 
Others'  gods  and  of  Jupiter  himself  and  still  less 
could  they  consent  to  obey  the  decree  subsequently 
promulgated,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  oHer 
homage  at  Boms  to  any  other  celestial  power.  Bnl 
by  far  the  blackest  of  his  offences  were  his  eins 
og^nsE  the  decencies  of  both  public  and  private 
life,  the  detmls  of  which  are  too  horrible  and  too 
disgusting  to  admit  of  descriptiom  (Dion  Caas, 
Ixxvii,  30—41,  liiii.!  Herodian,  T.  4—23; 
Lamprid.  ElagiJ). ;  CapitoUn.  Maciin. ;  Futrop. 
viii.  13;  Aur^.  Vict,  de  Caes.  xjfiii.,  I^.  xxUi.) 
A  coin  of  Eiagabalus  is  given  under  Paulj,  the 
wife  of  Eiagabalus.  [W.  R.] 

E'LAPHUS  C^AoiJioj),  the  fifteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  the  sou  of  Chrysus  and  the 
Cither  of  Hippolochus  IL,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  island  of  Cos  in  the  sixth  and  £ftb  centuries 
B.  c.  (Suid.  E.  D.  'lirireicpiiTUt  ;  Thessoli  OraUo, 
ap.  Hippocr.  O^iera,  vol.  iii.  p.  840.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
E'LARA  CEAtipa),  a  daughter  of  Orchomenua 
Minyas,  who  became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  tha 
giant  TityuB ;  and  Zea«,  from  fear  of  Hera,  con- 
cealed her  under  the  eoith.  (Apollod.  L  4.  §  I  ; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  I  762;  Eustalh.  ad/Toin.p.  1583: 
MuUer,  Orduim.  p.  185,  2d.  edit.)  [L.  S.J 

E'LASUS  {TaiuroA    There  ars  two  Trojans 

of  this  name,  one  of  whom  was  slain  by  Palrochis 

and  the  other  by  Neoptolemus.    (Hom.  II.  lyi. 

"16;  Paua.x.  26.  §1,)  tL.  S.] 

E'LATUS  CE^HTos).    1.  A  wu  of  Areas  by 

iaueiro,  Melaneiia,  or  hy  the  nymph  Chrysope- 

a.    He  was  a  brother  <^  Azan  and  Apheidas, 

and  king  of  Arcadia.     By  bis  wife  laodice  he  had 

ms,  SfymphaluE,  Aepytus,  Cjllen,  ajid  Pe- 

(Apollod.  iiL  a.  %  1,  10.  §  3;  Paus.  viii.  4. 

§2.)    He  is  also  called  the  father  of  IschyB(Pmd. 

iys.iii.  eUandofDotis.    (Steph.  Byz.  «, «.  A»- 

^lav.)     He  IS  said  to  have  resided  on  moimt  C^l- 

me,  and  to  have  gone  from  thence  to  Phocis, 

'here  he  protecled  the  Phocians  and  She  Delphic 

sanctuary  against  the  Phli^ans,  and  founded  tiiB 

■  wn  of  Elateia.    (Paus.  t  e„  x.  34.  g  a)    A  Bt»- 

e  of  his  stood  in  the  market-place  of  Elateia,  and. 

LOther  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  x.  34.  §  3,  viii,  48.  §  6.)  , 

2.  A  prince  of  the,  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in  Thes- 
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saly,  was  married  to  HippeJa,  hy  whom  he  tecama 
the  father  of  Csenena  and  Polyphemus,  both  of 
whom  took  poit  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
(Hygin,  Fab-W;  Ov.  Met.  lij. 4!)7.)  He  is  some- 
times eonfounded  witl  the  Arcadian  Elatiia.  (Mlil- 
ler,  Orchom.  pp.  1B6,  191,  Sd.  edit.)  There  are 
four  more  mythical  petsonagiH  of  this  name.  (Honi. 
a.  vL  33,  Od.  xiiL  S6B ;  ApoUod.  ii.  S,  g  4 ;  Apol- 
Ion.  Rhod.  i.  101.)  [L.  8.] 

ELECTBA  C^Klicrpa),  Le.&B  bright  or  bril- 
liant one.  1.  A  dai^hter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethya, 
and  the  wife  of  Thauniae,  by  whom  she  became 
the  luotlieT  of  Im  and  ibe  Harpies,  Aello  nnd 
Ocypete.  (Horn,  ffymn.  t»  Ckr.  419  ;  Hea.  T&eog. 
2S6;  ApoHod.  !.  3.  §g  3,  6;  Paue.  !y.  33.  g  " 
Serf,  ad  Am.  iii.  212.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  wiu  one 
the  seven  Pleiiides,  and  became  hy  Zens  the  motiiec 
of  Jaaion  and  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  ill  10.  g  1, 
IS.  g§  1,  3,)  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
in  Servius  {ad  Aen.  i.  32,  ii.  325,  iii.  104,  vii.  207) 
eiie  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  kmg  Corytlius,  hy 
whom  she  had  a  son  Jaaion;  whereas  by  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Sardanus.  (Comp.  Serv.  inJ'lai. 
i.  384,  iii.  167;  Taeti.  ad  Lgixph.  29.)  Diodorus 
(v.  48)  calls  Harmonia  her  daughter  by  Zena, 
She  is  connected  also  with  the  legend  about  th< 
Rilladium.  When  Electia,  it  is  said,  had  come  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  PaDadiBm,  which  Athena  had 
established,  Zeus  or  Athena  herself  threw  it  inla 
the  territory  of  niom,  because  it  had  been  sullied 
by  Iho  hands  of  a  woman  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  mnJden,  and  Hng  Una  then  built  a  temple  to 
Zeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  g  3.)  According  to  others 
it  was  Electra  herself  that  brought  the  Palkdium 
to  Ilium,  and  gave  It  to  her  sun  Dardanus.  (Schol. 
ad  Earip.  P&oeH.  1136.)  When  she  saw  thi  ' 
of  her  son  perishing  in  flames,  she  loi'e  ou 
hau:  for  grie£  and  was  thus  placed  among  the  stars 
as  a  comet.  (Sarv.  ad  Aea.  x.  272.)  According  to 
others,  Electra  and  her  six  sisters  wore  placed 
among  Iho  stars  as  the  seven  Pleiades,  and  lost 
their  brilliancy  on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium. 
(Serv.  ad  Pu^.  Georg.  I  1 3S ;  Eustath.  ad  ffooi. 
».  Il5fi.)  The  fabulous  island  of  Elcotris  waa  be- 
lieved to  haTe  received  its  luinie  from  her.  (Apol- 
loD.  Rhod.  i.  916.) 

3.  A  sister  of  Cadmus,  (mm  whom  the  Eleclrian 
gate  at  Thohea  waa  said  In  have  received  its  name. 
(PauB,  ix.  B.  J  3 ;  Scbol  ad  Apollon.  Hhod.  i.  916.) 

i.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clylaemoes- 
icB,  is  also  called  Laodice.  ( Eustath.  ad  Ham.  p. 
742.)  She  waa  the  sister  of  Iphigeneia,  Chryaothe- 
mis,  and  Orestes.-  The  conduct  of  her  mother  and 
Aegisthus  throw  herinto  grief  and  great  suffering, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  she  became  the  accomplice 
of  Orestes  in  the  roncder  of  his  mother.  Her  story, 
accorduig  to  Hyginna  (Fai.  122),  runs  thus :  On 
receiving  the  &lse  report  that  Orestes  and  Pylades 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Arttmis  in  Tauris,  Aletes, 
the  son  oE  Aegisthus,  asanmed  the  government  of 
Mycenae ;  hut  Electra,  for  the  ptirpose  of  learning 
the  particulars  of  her  brother's  death,  went  to  Del- 
phi '  On  the  day  she  renched  the  place,  Orestes 
and  Iphjgcneia  likewise  airived  there,  but  (he 
same  messenger  who  bad  before  informed  her  of 
the  death  of  Oieates,  now  added.  Chat  he  had  been 
eacrifieed  by  Iphigeneia.  Electra,  euisged  at  £his, 
anaCcbed  a  firebrand  from  the  altar,  with  the  in- 
tentioD  of  patting  her  sister's  eyes  out  with  it. 
But  Orestes  sud&nly  cuoe  to  the  spot,  and  made 


himself  known  to  Electra.  All  being  tlius  cleared 
up,  they  travelled  together  to  Mycenae,  where 
Orestes  killed  the  usurper  Aletes,  and  Electra 
married  Pylades.  The  Attic  tragedians,  Aeachylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  used  the  story  of 
Electra  very  freely :  the  most  perfect,  however,  is 
that  in  the  "Electra"  of  Sophooles.  When  Ae- 
gisthus and  Clytaemnestra,  aflfir  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  inl«uded  to  kill  young  Orestes  also, 
Electra  saved  him  by  sending  him  ander  the  pro- 
tection of  a  slave  to  king  Strophius  at  Phanote  in 
Phocis,  who  had  the  boy  educated  together  with 
his  own  son  Pylades.  Electra,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  ever  thinking  on  taking  revenge  upon 
the  murderers  of  her  fadier,  and  when  Orestes  had 

him  to  remmd  him  of  his  duty  to  avenge  his  fa- 

ich  he  had  placed  oi 
the  grave  of  his  hther,  was  a  sign  to  Electra  that 
her  brother  was  near.  Orestes  soon  after  made 
Iiimeelf  known  to  her,  and  informed  her  that  he 
waa  commanded  by  Apollo  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  &ther.  Both  lamented  thek  misfortunes,  and 
Electra  u^ed  him  to  eairy  his  design  into  eiiect. 
Orestes  then  agreed  with  her  that  he  and  Fyktdes 
shoukl  go  into  the  house  of  Clytsemneslra,  aa 
strangers  from  Phocis,  and  tell  her  that  Oi'estes 
was  dead.  This  was  done  accordingly,  nnd  Ae- 
gisthus and  Clytaemnestra  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Orestes,  who  gave  Eieetia  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  (Comp.  Aeschyl.  Eamenidea,  and  Euri- 
pides, Oresles.)  She  became  by  him  the  mother  ot 
Medon  and  Stropbiua.  Her  tomb  was  shewn  m 
later  times  at  Mycenae.    (Pans.  iL  16.  g  5.) 

5.  A  servant  of  Helen,  was  painted  by  Folyg- 
notns  in  the  Leache  at  Delphi,  in  the  act  of  kneel- 
ing before  her  mistress  and  fhstening  her  sandals. 
(Paus.  ..  25.  §  2.) 

A  sixth  Electra  occurs  among  the  daughters  of 
Danans,    (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.8.] 

ELE'CTRYON  ('H\ficrpAai'),  a  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  was  king  of  Hycenae  or  Mideia 
"    Argolis.    (Paus.  it  26.  §  8.)     He  was  married 

Anaxo,  the  daughter  of  Alcoeus,  hy  whom  he 
had  several  children;  {Apollod.  iL  4.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  tradition  about  him  is  given  under  Amfhi- 

dorus  (iv.  67).  '  [L.  S.] 

ELECTBYO'NE{'HX<KTpiioin|},  a  daughter  of 

Helios  and  Rhodes.  (Diod.  u.  56  j  SchoL  adPind. 

01.  vii.  24.)  The  name  is  also  used  as  a  patrony- 
Lo  from  £Tectryon,  and  given  to  his  daughter, 
Icmene.  (Hes.  S«K.  Were  16.)  [L.a] 

ELECTUS.     [EcLBCTUB.] 
ELEIUS  ('HAftoj).     1.  A  son  o£  Posadon  and 

Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  EiLdymion,  was  king  uf 

the  Epeians  and  &ther  of  Augeas.   (Pans.  v.  1. 

"  6,  &e.) 

2.  A  son  of  Amphimachus  and  king  of  Elis. 
n  his  reign  the  sons  of  Arjslomachus  iuvaded 
'elopomiesus.  (Pans.  v.  3.  g  4.) 

3.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  fimn  whom  the  country 
of  Ehs  was  heUeved  to  have  received  its  name. 
(Sloph.  Bya.  a.  v.  ^HAit.)  [L.  S.] 

E'LEOS  CEXmi),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  had  an  altar  in  the  agora  at  Athens.  "The 
'  '  ■  ,"  says  Paueanias  (i.  17.  S  1)»  "are  the 
amoi^  the  Hellenes  that  worship  this 
ng,  and  among  all  the  gods  this  is  the 
most  useful  to  human  li&  in  all  its  viciasitudes." 


ELEUTHER. 
THoK  wlici  imploted  tlio  assisUuict;  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 6ueh  as  Adrostus  and  the  Heradeidae,  np- 
proncbed  as  suppliants  the  altar  af  Eleos.  (Apollod. 
H.  B.  §  1,  iii.  7.  §  I  ;  SchoL  ad  i'opft.  Oal.  Col. 
2S8  )  [L.  8.] 

ELBPHANTIS,  the  writer  of  certun  amatory 
works  (molles  Ettpianlidoi  libetli),  the  character  of 
whiuh  IS  sufficiently  evident  from  the  notices  cim- 
tained  in  Martial  and  Suetonius.  We  know  not 
with  certainty  the  sex  of  the  author,  nor  in  what 
language  the  pieces  were  composed,  nor  whethet 
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giamiDatical  form  of .  the 
that  the  person  in  question  was  n  leinale,  and  that 
she  was  either  a  Greek  hj  birth  or  of  Greek  ei- 
tmction.  By  the  historians  of  Uteratuce  she  is 
generally  ranked  among  the  poetesses.  (Martial, 
£^.xil4S.S;  Suet.  Jffl,  43;  FriapeLiil.;  Siii- 
das,  8.  o.  'Amdmam.)  Galen  qttotes  a  treatise 
tnfi  Koa/aiTiKSp  hy  this  or  some  other  Etephantia. 
{FubrJcBiiiO™™.  voLviii.p.158!  comp.  Span- 
heuii,  de  Praeilaaiia  e(  Um  JVamsjiii.  Bias.  is.  p. 
771.)  [W.  R.] 

ELEPHE'NOR  ("EAs^vovi),  a  son  of  Chalto- 
don,  and  prince  of  Uie  Ahantes  in  Euhoea,  whom 
he  led  against  Troy  in  thirty  or  forty  ships.  He 
there  fell  by  the  hand  of  Agenor.  (Horn.  I/,  ii. 
B-iO,  iv,  463  i  Hygin.  fkb.  97  ;  Diet.  Cret.  L  17.) 
Ilygiiius  calls  his  motlier  Imenarele,  and  Tzetzee 
(adl^eopL  102fl)  Meianippe.  He  is  also  meu- 
^oned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen  (Apollod.  iii. 
1 0.  §  »),  and  was  s^d  to  have  taken  with  him  to 
Troy  the  sons  of  Theaeus,  who  had  heen  enlraated 
to  his  care.  (PluL  lies,  35;  Paus.  i.  17.  §  6.) 
According  to  Tzelses,  Elepheuor,  without  being 
awaie  of  it,  killed  his  grandfiither.  Abas,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Euhoea. 
When  therefore  the  espedition  against  Troy  was 
undertaken,  Elepheuor  did  not  return  to  Euhoea, 
hut  assemhled  the  Ahantos  on  a  rock  on  the  Euri- 
pus,  oppaeito  the  island.  After  the  fall  of  Troy, 
which,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  survived,  he 
went  to  the  Island  of  Olbronos  near  Sicily,  and,' 
driven  away  thence  by  a  dragon,  he  went  to 
Amantia  in  Illyria.    (Ljeophr.  1029,4:0.)    [US.] 

ELEUSI'NA  or  ELEUSI'NLA  (■E^tvmi'lo), 
a  sarmuiie  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  derived 
from  Eleu»9  in  A  ttica,  the  principal  seat  of  their 
worship.  (Virg.  Geoiy.  L  163;  Photnut.  N,  D. 
27  ;  Steph.  Bya.  ».  v.  'EAeuff.'i.)  [L.  S.] 

ELEUSIS  ('E\«oir(i),  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
Daeira,  the  daughter  of  Oceanua.  The  town  of 
Eleusis  in  Attica  was  bolieved  to  have  derived  its 
luune  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  38.  g  7  ;  Apollod.  i.  5. 
g  2i  Hygm.  Pai.  147.)  He  was  married  to 
Cothonoa  or  Cjntinia.  (Hygm.  t.  c. ;  Sen.  ad 
R^.  Oeorg.  I  19.)  [L.  8.] 

ELEUSIS  {'EAtiwb),  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
I;aertlus  (i.  29)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Achilles 
(Ttpl  •Ax-'U^«i).  [L.  8.] 

ELEUTHER  ('EKfuO^p),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Aethnsa,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon,  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  Eleuthenie  in  Boeotia.  (Steph, 
Bjs.  s.  «.  'KKtoBtpcd.)  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Jasius  and  Poenumder,  the  founder  of  Tanagra. 
(Paas.  ix,  20.  %  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tirst  that  erected  a  statue  of  Dionysns,  and  spread 
the  worship  of  the  god.  (Hygin,  Fui.  326.)  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  the  same 
name.  (Plut  Qua^.  Gr.  39;  Steph.  Byz.  s. «. 
■EAfuSfpaJ.)  [!..  S.] 
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ELEUTHEREUS  ('EAtuetptii),  a  stmiaine  of 
DionysBs,  which  he  derived  either  from  Eleuther, 
or  the  Boeotian  town  of  Eleiilherae  ;  but  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  lAber, 
and  thus  describes  Dionysus  ak  the  dchverer  of  man 
from  care  and  sorrow.  (Paus.  i.  20,  §  2,  38.  g  B ; 
Pint  qm&t.  Rom.  101.}  The  form  Eleutherins  is 
certainly  used  in  the  sense  of  the  deliverer,  and 
occurs  kao  as  the  surname  of  Zens.  (Plut.  Ssmpos. 
vii.  in  fin. ;  Pind.  OL  lii,  1  ;  Slrab.  ii,  p.  41-2; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  64.)  [L.  8.] 

ELIAS  fHAias),  This  name,  which  is  of 
Hebrew  origin,  belongs  to  several  Greek  writers, 
chiefly  eoclesiaaf  ^    ..       "  ■ 


Oriental  patriarchate 


of  the 


give  only  those  belonging  to  Greek  biwraphy. 
Latin  the  name  is  frequently  written  Helias. 

L  2.  3.  Et.iia.  There  were  three  patriarchs  01 
Jerusalem  of  this  name.  Ellas  I.  was  patriarch  from 
A.  D.  494  or  495  till  his  deposition  by  a  enunul  held 
at  Sidon,  whose  decree  was  enforced,  i.D.  51 3,by  the 
emperor  Anastasius  I.  He  died  in  exile  A.  n.  61 8. 
Elias  II.  held  the  patriarchate  from  A.  d.  760,  or 
earlier,  to  797,  with  the  esception  of  an  interval, 
when  he  was  expelled  by  an  inliuaye  patriarch 
Thepdorus.  Ho  was  represented  at  the  second 
general  council  of  Niraea,  a.  n.  707,  by  Joannes,  a 
presbyter,  and  Thomas,  principal  of  the  convent  of 
St,  Arsenius  near  Babylon  in  i^ypt;  these  eccle- 
siastics were  also  representatives  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioeh.  Elias  IIL  was  pa- 
triarch at  least  as  early  as  SSt,  when  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Charles  le  Gros  and  the  prehites,  princes, 
and  nobles  of  Gaul.  A  Latin  version  of  the  letter  of 
Elias  to  Charlema^e  (for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  original  was  in  that  language)  was  pnb- 
lishediuthe  %icilegium  of  D'Ach&y.  Elias  died 
about  A.D.  907.  (PapebrocheiTViBfaiuipjiB^HBaitt™ 
de  i^yiaaipis  et  PaiTUH'daa  SaiKtiK  Hivrot'ils'Kitaiiia 
Eedeaiaem\!tvi  Ada Sioaloriaii :  Ma»,  voL iii. with 
the  Jppmdisi  in  vol.  vii.  p.  696,  Iks.  g  Labbe,  Con- 
cifM,  vol.  vii. ;  D'Achiiy,  Spidteg.  vol,  iii.  p.  363, 
ed.  Paris,  1723.) 

4.  Eliab  of  Chabax.  a  Manuscript  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  contains  a  citation, 
printed  by  Villoison,  from  a  Greek  treatise  on  vep. 
sification  by  "  HeUas,  a  monk  of  Chatai."  Vil- 
loison states  that  ^e  passage  cited  by  him  is,  in 
several  MSS.  of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  im- 
properly ascribed  to  Plufcirch.  Harieaa  incorrectly 
i^epresenls  Vilhrison  as  speaking  of  two  works  of 
Helias  on  versification,  and  without,  or  rather 
against  authority,  connects  the  name  of  Elias  of  Crete 
with  them.  Part  of  this  work  is  printed  by  Her- 
mann  in  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Dracon  of 
Slratoniceia.  [Dbacon.]  (Vilbison,  Asecd.  Graee. 
vol.  it  pp,  85, 86;  Fabric.  JBM.  Gmeo.  vol  vi.  p.  338.) 

6.  Elias  of  Cbbtb.  There  are  several  works 
extant  ascribed  to  Elias  Crelensis,  whom  Rader, 
Cave,  Fabrieins,  and  others,  suppose  to  have  been 
Elias,  bishop  (or  lather  metropolitan]  of  Crete, 
who  took  part  in  the  second  general  council  of 
Nicaoa,   A.  o.  787.      (Labbe,   ConcUia,  vol.yii.) 


author  i 


person  from  the  prelate,  and  places  (he  form 
10  sixth  century  or  ihereakral.  (Pcooemui 
(i  fii-njoiH  Na^UiiKeni  Qti-u.)     Uudiii,  i 


X.oogic 


tins  eitamined  the  enhjaet  most  carefully,  agrees 
with  LeimclaviaB  in  diatiDgiushinv  the  writer  from 
the  prelate,  and  deduces  from  the  inlemiil  evidence 
of  Ilia  works  that  the  writer  lived  about  a.  d.  1 

Ha  wrote  (1)  ComnieBlanea  on  several  of  tie 
OnUiBm  of  Givgorg  Naiiamxn.  There  aie 
several  MSS>  extant  of  these  oommentaries  i 
original  Greek,  but  wa  believe  they  hnve 
been  printed.  A  Latin  version  of  thorn,  partly 
new,  partly  selected  from  former  translatiooB 
publiahed  by  Billiua  with  hia  Latin  verei 
Gregory'a  works,  and  has  been  ifpcatedly  reprinted. 

(3.)  A  Comiaentary  on  He  KAl/uij,  Clni, 
"Sea/a  Fantdia^  or  Linlder  of  Paradise  ofJoaa 
or  JfAn  atcrnainsd  SehoUtslii^as  or  CMiitaats.  1 
Goniinentnry,  which  has  never  been  published, 
ia  extant  in  MS.,  is  described  by  Rader  in 
edition  of  the  Olimai,  as  very  bulky.  Some 
tracts  are  embodied  in  the  Scholia  of  a  later  c 
mentator  given  by  Rader. 

(3.)  An  Ansreer  retpecHttff  virghjs  etpoased 
before  lie  age  rf  pijierty.  This  Is  extant  in  MS. 
in  tlie  King^B  Xjbmry  at  Paris,  in  the  catalogue  of 
-which  the  author  is  desciibed  as  the  metropolitan 
of  Crelo. 

(4.)  Ajaaers  to  ZHonpiia  tie  Monk  oa  hia 
Kvea  diffirenl  ijaesliom,  given  by  Binefidius  {Jaris 
Orient.  LOri,  iii.  f.  105)  and  Leuncla\iuB  (Jus  Or. 
Rom.  I  p.  335). 

It  is  not  known  that  any  other  works  of  his 
ore  extant.  Nicolaus  Commenns  in  his  i^Mcno- 
tionee  Mysta^ogtcae  citea  other  works,  but  they  are 
probably  lost.  One  was  On  lie  Morale  of  iAe 
HealitTia,  and  the  others  were  Anmiers  lo  the 
Mon&a  <^  Corisli,  To  lie  Monh  of  Jiea,  and 
lb  (*a  SolHarn  Monh.  Harless  incorrectly  as- 
cribes to  Eliaa  of  Crete  the  work  of  Elias  or  Helios 
of  Choral  [see  No.  4]  on  versihcatiun.  (Cava, 
Hisl.  LH.-ni.  L  f.  6il ;  Bader,  IsaffOsie  ad  Soalam 
is.  Joarmis  CHisam,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
work ;  Oudin,  Ouiasientarii  de  iftrg^w,  <*  Scrtplis 
Eadesiasliiii,  vol.  ii,  col.  1066,  &c  ;  Fabric  BibL 
Grace  voLviii.  p.  ISO,  ix.  ^&25,  xL  p.  616; 
Oatalogia  ZiSrorunt  Mantiscriplortmt  Siblioliicae 
H^iie,  Paris,  1740.) 

6.  ELi.ts,  called,  from  the  eccleraastica!  ofHce 
which  he  held,  EcDIcira ("EitBiKO!),  or  "the  Ue- 
ifender,"  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work  on  the 
Ascetic  life,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Impei-ial  Libnuy 
at  Vienna,  and  in  the  King's  Libnuy  at  Paris. 
Thework  is  said  to  bo  entitled  Hirrf  yaiouax. 
A  Latin  version  of  a  part  is  given  in  the  Biilio- 
tieca  Patram,  vol  xxii  p.  756,  &c.  ed,  Lyons,  1 677. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris  is 
a  Greek  MS.  containing,  among  other  things,  a 
Plori/effium,  or  selection,  said  to  be  by  "  Helias, 
Presbyter  et  Defensor."  (Moiitlaucan,  Bibliolieca 
jBiWiirfJieconuB,  p.  54S  ;  OHO/.  Codd.  MSloram 
BiiiHoChM  Reffiaef  vok  ii.  Nos.cccLxiL  6,  dccclvut. 
21,  Paris,  1740;  Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  vol.  iL  Dissert, 
i.  p.  7;  Fabric.  Biit  Ojwi!,  vol.  iL  p.  616.) 

7.  Elub,  called  "the  Monk,"  LeoAllatiusin 
his  De  ^ateonum  Scr^jHa  Diairffia  (p.  101)  men- 
tions a  discourse  irpotiprioi',  on  the  Nativity,  by 
Eliaa  the  Monk.  (Cave,  Kiit.  lot.  vol.  iL  DLsa.  L 
p.  7,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—43.) 

8.  Elias,  called  "  the  PatLOSoPaKE,"  There 
are  in  the  Mcdiceon  Libiaiy  at  Florence  Prolego- 
mena to  the  &irayaiyli  of  Porphyry  taken  from  the 
writings  of  "  Elias  the  Pliiloaoplier,"  and  there  are 


ELLOPION. 
some  extracts  from  the  same  Ellas  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  Si.  Mark  at  Venice.     Bui  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  known  of  the  writer  beyond  his  name. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vuL  iL  p.  616.) 

9.  Elias  Syncbllus.  Leo  Allatins  has  men- 
gin  Mary,  remarkable  for  theii  beauty,  piety,  and 
elegance :  he  promised  to  publish  them,  but  did 
notfulfil  his  intention-  Among  the  writers  of  them 
he  names  Ehas  Syncellns.  (Allalius,  Notes  to  Ms 
edilioa  •fEnsloMas  ofAtitiOdi,  p.  281.) 

Mont&ucon  mentions  a  black-letter  MS.  appa<- 
rently  in  Latin,  belonnng  at  that  time  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Caunes  in  Languedoc,  entilled  Bcquiea 
ia  Ctetnenliaas,  by  Elias  or  Helias.  But  who 
this  Eliaa  was,  ia  not  stated,  nor  whether  the  work 
was  a  Tersion  from  the  Greek,  which  the  name  of 
the  writer  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  A  MS.  en- 
titled lieoHea  ei  PracUca,  by  "Helias  Sidomon," 

nothing  of  the  writer.     (Montioucon,    Bibliotieca 
BiiUotieBarttm,  pp.  SIB,  1241.)  [J.  C  M.] 

ELICAON  or  HELICAON  {1i\LKi<,i),    of 
Rhegium,   a   Pythagorean    philosopher.      He    is 
mod  along  with  other  Pythagoreans,  who 


oured  t 


vholest 


o  Rhi 


|gmm. 


make  practical 
>eophical  principles  of  their  master  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  country.  (lamblich.  VU.  PyOag, 
■37,30,36.)  [L.  8.) 

ELI'CIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome, 
where  king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elidus  an 
altar  on  the  Aventine.  {Liv.  i.  20.)  The  same 
king  was  s"'''   *"  '■'"■  ■'■■■' 


have  mstiiuted  c 
irformed  in  honour  of  the  god,  which 
■      (Ii..!.  3].) 


^Drded  in  hia  Commentarii. 


ivell  a 


Jupiter  Elicius  is  referred  to  the  Etruscans,  wlio 
by  certain  prayers  and  sacrifices  called  forth 
(e^KiSBiuTi/  or  evoaiban^  lightning  or  invited  Jupiler 
to  send  lightning.  {Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  54;  Ov.  Fast 
iii.  337,  &c.i  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat  vL  94.)  The 
object  of  calUng  down  lightning  was  according  to 
Livy's  explanation  to  ekcit  prodigies  ex  mentibm 
divisis ;  and  when  the  god  appem«d  or  aent  his 
lighUiing  in  anger,  it  was  an  unfortunate  sign  10 
the  peiaon  who  had  invited  it.  Seneca  (Qctaest. 
Nat.  ii.  49)  attests  that  the  ancients  distinguished 
a  kind  of  lighlniug  or  fulmino,  called  fabnhia  ion- 
pilalia,  which  it  was  posrible  for  man  to  dmw 
down,  and  Pliny  mentions  Numa,  Tvltus  Hoatilius, 
and  Porsena,  among  the  persons  who  in  early 
times  had  called  down  lightning,  though  TuUus 
and  hia  family  perished  in  the  atlempt.  Some 
lodorn  writers  tlimk  that  the  belief  in  the  pos- 
ibility  of  calling  down  li^tnings  arose  out  of 
srldn  observations  or  experiments  in  electricity, 
with  which  the  ancienla  were  acquainted,  and 
have  even  ventured  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  ancients,  and  the  Etruscans  in  particular, 
knew  the  use  of  conductors  of  lightning,  which, 
though  they  cannot  draw  lightnmg  from  heaven, 
yet  conduct  it  towards  a  certain  point.  Scrvius 
{ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  42)  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  art  of  dcawmg  down  lightning  was  known 
■    Prometheus.  [L.  S.J 

ELIONIA.     [EitBiTMYU.] 
ELISSA.    [DiBo.] 

ELLO'PION  {'EAAottIui'),  of  Peparelhus,  a 
Socratio  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  only  by 
Plularch.    (De«as.  i'ocroi.  p.678,f-)     [L-S.] 


ELVA: 

ELLOPS  ("E\^oi)'),  a  son' of  Ion  or  Thhonus, 
from  whom  Ellopia  in  EuboEii  derived  iia  name. 
(Strsb.  Ti.  p.  U6 1  Staph.  Byz.  s.  v.  •EAAoiria ; 
Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  280.1  [K  S.] 

£LPE'NOR('E\jni;'wp),  one  of  the  companioiig 
of  Odyaaeus,  who  were  metamorphoBed  by  Circe 
into  BWine,  and  afterwards  back  inlo  men.  In- 
tosicated  with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep 
on  ihe  roof  of  Circe's  residence,  and  in  Tiia  attempt 
to  rise  he  fell  dnwn  and  broke  his  neck.  (Horn. 
Od.  X.  560,  &c.)  When  Odysseus  was  in  the 
lower  world,  he  met  iJie  ehade  of  Elpenor,  who 
implored  him  to  bum  hta  body  and  to  erect  n 
monument  to  him-  ((H  si.  fi7.)  After  hie  cetnm 
to  the  island  of  Cu'ce,  Odysseus  complied  with 
this  request  of  his  friend.  (_Od.  lii.  10,  &c. ;  comp. 
Juven.  XT.  32  J  Or,  His,  487.)  Elpenor  was 
piiintod  by  Poljgnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi, 
(Paus.  X.  29.)  Sei-vius  {ad  Aen.  vL  107)  relates 
that  Elpenor  was  killed  by  Odysseus  himself  for 
nGcromEmtic  purposes.  [L.  S.] 

ELPI'DIUS  ("EMrfSioi),  is  called  a  remarkable 
man  and  tbnd  of  learning.  LeonUua,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "  Phaenomeiia"  of  Aiatus,  says, 
that  he  had  constructed  for  Elpidius  a  sphaera  ac- 
cording to  the  deecription  of  AratuB,  andFsbriciuB 
(BiM,  Or.  iv.  p.  94,  note)  supposes  that  this  Elpi- 
dius is  the  same  as  the  patrician  who  was  sent  as 
amb^sador  to  Chnganue,  king  of  the  Avari,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauritius, 
and  wbo  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  and  other 
writers  of  that  period.  [L.  S.] 

ELPJ.'Dl(JS,orHELPIDIU8fEAit/B.M),one 
of  the  physicians  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  a.  D.  493—536,  whom  he  attended 
in  his  last  illness.  (Procop.  de  Bella  Oalh.  lib.  i. 
p.  1S7,  ad.  Hiischel.)  He  was  a  Cbi^atian,  and 
in  deacon's  orders,  and  probably  a  nalive  of  Milat 
There  is  extant  a  letter  to  him  frem  king  Theo- 
doric (ap,  Casiiod.  rariar.  iv.  S4),  and  four  &oi 


:h  raged  at  Borne  h 
is.  W  i  Diod.  «. 


!.  14,  21 ; 


she  was  only  his  half- 
hei'  his  wife,  the  Athenian  law  permitting  marriage 
with  a  sister,  if  she  whs  not  Snoir^rpiQ^.  He  gave- 
hei',  howevor,  afterwards  in  maniage  to  CalliaB,  who 
had  fellen  in  love  with  her,  and  who  made  this  the 
condition  of  papng  tor  Cimon  the  fine  which  had 
been  imposed  ujionMiltiades.  [vol.i.p.5G7,b.]  The 
character  of  Klpinice  does  not  stand  high,  and  we 
hear  of  a  suspected  intrigue  of  her'^  with  Polyg- 
noluB,  the  painter.  When  Cimon  was  accused  of 
having  trften  bribes  ifira  Alexander  I.,  king  of 

Macedonia,  Eipinice  went  to  Peiidea  to  e-' '  *- 

forbearance.  He  put  her  off  at  Ihs  tii 
jeet,  but  he  refndned  on  the  trial  ftaoi  pre»»ng 
strongly  the  chai;ge  against  her  brother.  C 
said  also  to  have  negotiated  with  Pericles, 
Elpinice,  the  teima  on  which  he  waa  tt 
fiflm  esile.  (Pint.  Oin.  4,  14,  Perkl.  10  ;  Nepos, 
Cm.  1.)  [E.E.] 

ELVA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fcmily  of  the 

1.  T.Akhuthjs  T.f.Elva,  consul  with  p.  Ve- 
turios  Geminus  Cicuiinna  m  B.  c.  499,  in  whicb 
year  Fidenae  was  besieged  and  CiMStumeria  taken. 
In  the  following  year,  according  to  the  date  ol 
moat  nnnaUets,  Elra  was  magistei  equitum  to  the 
dictator  A.  Postumiue  Albinna  in  the  gi-ent  battle 


EMMENIDAK 
fought  at  tlie  Lake  Begillua,  where  1 
the  left  wmg.     The  lays  of  that  battle  sung  of  his 
combat  with  Octavins  Mamiliue,  by  whom  hia  arm 

i  pierced  tlirouah.     (Liv,  ii,  19  j  Dionva.  v.  58, 

2,4,6,11.) 

!.  L.  Ahbutius  T.  f.  T.  n.  Blvj,  son  of  the 
preceding,. consul  witli  P.  Servilins  Priscua  Struttua 
c.  463,  was  carried  off  in  his  consulship  liy 

the  great  plague  wt""" ^  ""  "        -    ,i    , 

(Liv.  lit  6i  Biony 
S.12.) 

3.  PosTUMUS  AHB[m(;s  Elvj  Coeinickn,  con- 
sul with  M.  Fabius  Vibulanua  in  B.C.  442,  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Ardea,  and 

agister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Servitiue  Pris- 
a  Stiuctusm  B.a  435.  (Liv.  iv.  11,  21  i  Died. 
i,.34.) 

4.  M.  AsBunus  Elva,  one  of  the  triumviri 
for  founding  the  colony  at  Ardea  in  n.  c.  442. 
(Liv.iv.Il.) 

5.  M.  Abbutius  Elva,  praetor  in  b.  c.  168, 
when  he  obtained  Sicily  as  hie  province.  (Liv. 
xliv.  17.) 

E'LYMUS  {-EAu^oj),  a  Trojan,  a  natnial  aon 
of  AncbisBs  and  a  brother  of  Eryx.  (Taeti.  ad 
Zycopi.  969.)  Previous  to  the  emigration  of 
Aeneias,  Elymus  luid  Aegestus  had  lied  from  I'roy 
to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the  banke  of  the  river 
Criraisua,  in  the  country  of  the  Sicani,  When 
afterwarda  Aeneiaa  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for 
them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme,  and  the 
TroJBua  who  settled  in  tliat  part  of  Sicily  called 
themselves  Elymi,  after  Elymus.  (IKonys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  62,  Sc.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  608)  calls  him 
Elymnua,  and  says  that  he  went  to  Sidly  with 
Aeneias,  and  that  they  together  took  poesesnon  of 
Eiyx  and  Lilybaeum,  Elymus  was  further  be- 
lieved  to  have  Bnmded  Asca  and  Entella  in  Sicily. 
(Virg.  A«n.  T.  73,  with  Serviue's  note.)   [L.  S.] 

EMANUEL.    (Manuel.1 

EMATHION  CH^nfllw^),  a  son  of  Tithonns 
and  Eos,  and  a  brother  of  Memnon.  (Hes. 
Theog.  985.)  He  was  king  of  Arabia,  and  was 
slain  by  Hemelea.  (Apollod.  ii.  6,  J  1 1 ;  Q.  Smytu. 
iii,  300.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personages 
of  ihie  name.  (Ov.  Met.  t.  105  ;  Virg.  Am.  ii. 
571.)  [L.  S.] 

E'MATHUS  ("H/iaBoj),  a  son  of  Macedoii  and 
brother  of  Pierus,  from  whom  Emathia,  that  is 
Macedonia,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
{Enatalh.  ad  Horn.  p.  980.)  The  daughters  of 
Pierui  (the  Pierides)  are  eometimea  called  after 
their  uncle  Emathidea.   (Ov.  MeL  v,  669.)  [L.  S.] 

E'MILUS  {'EfHXoi)  of  Aepna,  made  the  gold 
and  ivory  statues  of  the  Hours  sitting  on  thrones 
in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  OljTnpia.  (Pans.  v.  17. 
}  1.)  There  is  no  other  mention  of  this  artist, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Valckonaer  is  right 
in  reading  S^Ait.  Some  MSS.  give  "EfuMi  and 
'AJ1.A,!.      [Smil/s.]  IP.  S.] 

EMME'NIDAE  l^^iiiiti^ai),  a  princely  fiunily 
at  Agrigentum,  which  traced  its  orijpn  to  the 
mythical  here  Polyneices.  Among  its  members 
we  know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family  de- 
rived its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidaraua,  whose 
aona  Theron  and  Xenocratee  are  celebrated  by 
Pindar  as  victora  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 
Therea  won  a  prize  at  Oljmpia,  inOL  78  (b.  c. 
476),  in  the  chariot-race  with  four  full-grown 
horaes,  and  Xenocratee  gained  priies  in  the  horse- 
t&ee  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Fanatheuaic 
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giunes.  (Find.  Ol.  ii.  48,  iii.  38,  Pjfth.  vi.  S,  with 
the  Scholiast,  nnd  BHckh's  Etplieat.  ad  Find.  pp. 
114,  &c.,  119,  122,  127,  135;  Muller,  Oflii"»- 
p.  332,-2ndeait.)  [L.  S.] 

EMPANDA,  or  PANDA,  was,  according  to 
Festus  (a,  V.  Empanda),  a  dea  pagamman.  Varra 
{ap.  NoH.  p.  44 1  comp,  Goll.  xiii,  22;  Amob. 
iv.  2)  connects  the  word  with  pandere,  but  absurdly 
explains  it  by  panem  dare^  so  that  Empanda  would 
be  the  goddesB  of  bread  or  ibod.  She  had  a  sanc- 
luary  near  the  gate,  called  after  her  the  po  a 
Fandana,  which  led  to  the  capital  (Festus,  s  v 
Pandana;  Varro,  de  lAig.  lot.  t.  42.)  H 
temple  was  an  asylum,  which  was  afua^s  open,  and 
the  suppliants  who  came  to  it  were  supplied  w  h 
food  from  the  funds  of  the  temple.  This  cusl  m 
at  once  shews  the  meaning  of  the  name  Panda  o 
Ezupanda :  it  is  connected  with  pandere^  to  open 
she  a  accordingly  the  goddess  who  is  open  to  or 
admits  any  one  who  wauls  protection.  Hartung 
(r/ie  Bdigion  der  ftom,  ii,  p.  76,  &c.}  thinks  that 
Empanda  and  Panda  are  only  surnames  of 
Juno.  [L.  S.1 

EMPEDOCLES  ('E(iirs8oi(\i;s),  of  Aeragas 
(Agrigentum),  in  Sicily,  flouiished  about  Oljnip. 
B4,  or  B.C.  444.  (Diog,  Laert.  viii.  74 ;  comp,Sl, 
52;  Simon  Karsten,  Eiiijyedvdis  Agrigeiit.  Carmtn. 
Bdigaiae,  p.  9,  &c.)  His  youth  probably  fell  in 
the  time  o{  the  Klorions  rule  of  Theton,  bont  01. 
73  to  OL  77;  and  althongfa  he  was  descended  from 
lui  ancient  and  weallhv  family  (Diog.  Lae'rl.  viii. 
61),  Empedodea  with  enthusiasm  joined  the  revo- 
lution— aa  hia  lather,  Meton,  had  probably  done 
before— in  which  Thrasydaens,  the  son  and  snc- 
ceasor  of  Theron,  was  expelled,  and  wliich  became 
the  watchword  for  the  other  Greek  towns  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  their  monarchs.  (Diog.  Laert  viii. 
72.)  Hia  leal  in  the  establishment  of  political 
equality  is  said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his 
magnanimens  support  of  the  poor  (Und.  73),  by  hia 
inexotnble  severity  in  persecuting  the  oveibearing 
conduct  of  the  aristocrats  (Timaeus,  o^.  Ding-  L. 
Tui  64,  comjK  S5,  66),  and  in  hia  declining  the  so- 
vereignty which  was  ot&red  to  him.  (Aiistot.  ap. 
Diog,  liii.  63 ;  compare,  however,  Timaeus,  iUd. 
66,76  )  Hia  brilliant  oratory  (Satyr,  ap.  Diog. 
viii.  £8  ;  Timaeus,  Otd.  67),  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  dreumstances,  and  the  repu- 
tation o£  his  marvellouB  powers,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  curing  diseases,  by  his  successful 
exeilions  in  removing  marehy  distiicts,  averting 
epidemics  nnd  obnoxious  winds  (Diog.  LaeH,  viii. 
60,  70,  69  ;  PluL  de  CuTVa.  Prim.  p.  615,  adv. 
Col.  p.  1126!  Plin.  H.  A',  mvi.  37,  and  others), 
^read  a  lustre  aroimd  hia  name,  which  induced 

freg^nently.  Although  he  himself  may  have  been 
innocent  of  the  name  of  "avertec"  or  "eontroller 
of  storms"  {uaikyam'i^s,  dA.Jat^/iw)  and  of  a 
magician  (7iiiis), which  were  given  tohim(Karsten, 
Ic  f.  is,  &C.),  still  he  must  have  attributed  to 
himself  miraculous  powers,  if  in  the  beginning  of 
\\u  Kttflapfiol  lie  siud  of  himself— he  may,  however, 
liave  been  spealcing  in  the  name  of  some  assiatant 
daemon — -^^  An  inunorlal  god,  and  no  longer  a 
mortal  man,  1  wander  among  you,  honoured  by  all, 
adorned  with  priestly  diadems  and  blooming 
wreaths;  to  whatever  illustrions  towns  I  go,  I 
am  pi^eed  by  men  and  women,  nnd  accompanied 
by  thousands,  who  thirst  for  deliverance,  some 
beii^  deainins  lo  know  the  lutiu^  others  remedies 
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for  diseases,"  &0.  (Karsten,  p.  142,  v.  392,  Ac.; 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  ostentation  and  haugh- 
tiness of  Empedocles,  p.  29,  &c.)  In  hke  manner 
he  promiaea  remedies  against  the  power  of  evil  and 
of  old  age  1  he  pretends  lo  leach  men  how  to  break 
the  vehemence  of  the  unwearied  winds,  and  how- 
to  call  them  forth  again  ;  how  lo  obtain  from  daili 
nuny  clouds  usetiil  drought,  and  tree-feeding  rivers 
from  the  drought  of  summer  {ibid.  v.  425,  &c),— 
prom  se    and  pi 
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mth  the  full  puei^  of  his  mind  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  {Ibid.  V.  440,  &c)  The  time  was  one  of 
a  varied  and  lively  mental  movement,  and  Em- 
pedocles  was  acquainted  or  connected  by  friendship 
with  the  physicians  Acron  and  Fansanias  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  60,  61,  65,  69 ;  Flut.  de  h.  ei  03.  p. 
383 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  S ;  Snid.  t.  «. ;  amp. 
Fragm.  v.  54,  483,  Sc),  wiOi  Pythagoreans,  and 
it  is  siud  with  Pmmenides  and  Anasagoras  also 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  55,  56,  &c. ;  comp.  Karsten,  p. 
47,  &c.) !  and  persons  being  carried  away  by  thai 
movement,  believed  themselves  lo  ba  the  nearer  the 
goal  the  less  clemly  they  perceived  the  way  tlint 
led  to  it,  and  they  regarded  a  perfect  power  over 
nature  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it. 

Timaeus  and  Dieaearehus  had  spoken  of  the 
journey  of  Empedodes  to  Peloponnesus,  and  of  the 
admiration  which  was  paid  lo  him  there  (Diog. 
'  ■■  ■,  viii,  71,  67;  Alhen.jav.  p.  620) ;  others 
oned  his  stay  at  Athena,  and  in  the  newly- 
ed  colony  of  Thurii,  B.  c.  446  (Suid.  >.  n. 
'Akjiii*;  Diog.  Laerl.  viii.  62);  but  it  waa  only 
nnlTuslwcrthy  historians  that  made  him  travel  in 
the  east  as  6r  as  the  Magi.  (Plin.  H;  N.  ™.  1, 
ex.;  comp.  Karsten,  p.  39,  iic.)  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  marvellous,  like  his  life  ;  a  tiadi- 
lion,  which  is  traced  to  Heracleidea  Ponlicus,  a 
writer  Ibnd  of  wonderful  things,  represented  him 
aa  having  been  removed  from  the  earth,  like  a 
divine  being  ;  another  said  that  he  had  perished  in 
the  flames  of  mount  Aetna.  (Diog.  laeit.  viii. 
67,  69,  70,  71 ;  Hor.  od  Pison.  464,  &c;  comp. 
Karsten,  p.  36,  &c.)  But  it  is  attested  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
silly,  and  the  statements  of  later  writers,  who 
extend  his  life  further,  cannot  be  set  up  against 
such  a  testimony.  (ApoUon.  qj).  Diog.  LaSrL  viii. 
62,  comp.  74,  73.)  Among  the  disciples  of  Em- 
pedodes none  is  mentioned  except  Oorgias,  the 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  whose  connexion  with  our 
phibsopher  seems  la  be  alluded  to  even  by  Plato. 
(Dii^.LaeTt.  viii.  68  ;  Karsten,  p.56,  &c.)  Among 
the  works  attributed  to  Empedocles,  and  which 

KaiBlen,  p.  62,  &c.),  we  can  form  an  opinion  only 
on  his  KeAapiioi  and  his  didactic  poem  on  Nature, 
and  on  the  hitter  work  only  from  the  considerable 
fragments  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  2000  hexa- 
verecs,  and  was  addressed  to  the  above- 
oned  Fansanias,  —  its  division  into  three 
books  was  probably  made  by  ialer  grammarians. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  77 ;  Karsten,  p.  70,  &c.)    The 
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KoAipiiDf,  a.  poem  said  to  bate  consisteil  of  SflflO 
Tcrsea,  aevms  to  have  recommended  pnrticidarly  a 
good  moral  conduct  as  the  m^ais  of  averting  epi- 
demics, and  other  evik  (Sec  the  fmgntents  in 
Karaten,  p.  U4,  76(9.  403,  Sk.  ;  comp.  Aristot. 
ElL  Nic.  viL  5 ;  Endem.  Ti.  3.)  Empedocles  was 
uitdoubtedl;  acquainted  with  the  didactic  poetna  of 
Xenophanes  and  Farmeindes  (Hermipp.  and  Theo- 
phi&it.  ap-Dhg.  Laeri.  viii.  5.^,  5G)-— alluaions  to  the 
latter  am  be  pointed  ont  in  the  fragnienta, — but  be 
seems  to  have  suipassed  them  in  the  anlma^on  Rjid 
richness  of  his  style,  and  in  the  deamess  of  his 
descriptions  and  diction ;  so  that  Aristotle,  though, 
ou  the  one  band,  he  acknowledged  only  the  metre 
aa  a  point  of  comparison  between  the  poems  of 
Empedocles  and  the  epics  of  Homer,  ye^  on  the 
other  hand,  bad  chatncteriscd  Empedocles  as 
Homeric  and  poweifn!  in  his  diction.  {Poel.  1,  ap. 
Diog.  ZoBrt.viii.  57.)  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all 
didactic  poets,  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiesni,  and 
evidently  marks  him  as  hia  model.  (See  especially 
Lucret.  I  72J,  &c.)  We  are  indebted  for  the  first 
comprebcn»ve  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Em- 
pedocles, and  of  a  caieful  collection  of  the  testi- 
inunies  of  the  ancients  coucerning  his  doctrines,  to 
Fr.  W.  Sturs  (Euipedodrl  Jgriyentiitus,  Lipaiae, 
1806),  and  lately  Simon  Karaten  has  greatly  dis- 
tingmsbed  himself  for  what  he  has  doiie  lor  the 
criticiam  and  explanation  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
for  the  l^ht  he  nas  thrown  on  separate  doctrinea. 
(PAUosopioiam  Graeaniim  velei-aia  rdiqaiae,  vol 
ii.,  containing  Empcdudii  Agrigentiiti  Caman.  Jie- 
iig/iiae,  Amstelodami,  1BB8.) 

Acquainted  as  Empedocles  was  with  tlie  theories 
of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans,  he  did  not 
adopt  the  fundamental  prindples  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other  schools,  although  he  agreed  with  the 
latter  in  hb  belief  in  the  migmtion  of  souls  {Fragm. 
vers.  1,  &!.,  3B0,  &c^  350-53,  410,  &c, ;  comp. 
Karstcn,  p.  509,  &c),  in  the  attempt  to  rednce 
the  relations  of  miitnire  to  nmnhecs,  and  in  a  few 
oitiec  points.  (Kacsten,  p.  426,  33,  428,  &c., 
426 ;  compare,  however,  Ed.  Zeller,  die  PMlosi^iie 
rffli-  Qrmh.  p.  169,  &c,  Tubingen,  1844.)  With 
the  Eleatics  be  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  conceive  anything  arising  out  of  nothing 
[Frogm.  vers.  81,  &c,  119,  &c,  345,  &c.;  comp. 
Parmenid.  P,-agaL,  ed.  KnJston,  vera.  47,  50,  60, 
&c.,  66,  68,  75),  and  it  is  not  imposuhle  that  ho 
may  have  borrowed  from  them  also  the  distinction 
between  knowledge  obtdned  through  the 
and  knowledge  obtained  through  reason 
49,  &c.,  108;  Parmenid.  RujnB.  49,  li 
totle  with  justice  mentions  him  among  the  I 
physiolo^ala,  and  ho  places  him  in  very  close  rela- 
tion to  the  atomistic  philosophers  and  to  Anasogoras. 
(Melig^^.  i.  3,  4,  7,  /'Ajs-  J.  4,  de  Geaerat.  el 
Carr.  L  «,   <fe  CWo,  iii.  7.)     All  three,  like  the 

that  which  fbimed  the 'basis  of  all  changes,  and  to 
explain  the  latter  by  means  of  the  iorroer ;  but 
they   could   not,  like   Heracleitas,    consider   the 

of  things,  and  rest  and  tianquillity  as  the  non- 
existoiice,  because  they  had  derived  from  the 
Eleatice  the  conviction  that  an  eiiatence  could 
just  as  little  pass  over  into  a  non-existence,  aSjcicB 
mni,  the  latter  into  the  {brmer.  In  order,  never- 
theless, to  establish  the  reality  of  chimges,  and 
conseqnentiy  the woild  audits  phRenomena,(^^Bt 
the  deductions  of  ^e  Eleatics,  they  were  obl^d 
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to  reduce  tiiat  which  appears  to  ns  as  a  coming  mta 
existence  to  a  process  of  mixture  and  separation  of 
unalterable  substances  ;  but  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  both,  the  Heincleitean 

the  earlier  Ionic  hypothecs  of  one  original  sub- 
stance which  prodnced  all  changes  out  of  itself  and 
again  absorbed  them.  The  supposition  of  an  origi- 
nal plumlity  of  unalterable  elementaiy  substances 
was  absolutely  necessary.  And  thus  we  find  in 
the  extsnt  fragments  of  the  didactic  poem  of  Bm- 
pedodes,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  attested  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  the  authority  of  Aristotie  and 
other  ancient  writers,  the  most  uneijuivocal  state- 
ment, made  with  an  evident  regard  to  the  aigo- 

death  and  annihilation,  ore  things  impossible ;  what 
we  call  coming  into  oxistence  and  death  is  only 
mixture  and  separation  of  what  was  mixed,  and 
the  expresaiouB  of  coining  into  ejistonce  and  de- 
stmction  or  annihilation  are  justified  only  by  one 
being  obUged  to  submit  to  the  usna  loquendi. 
{Fragm.  77,  Sic,  345,  &c)  The  ori^nal  and  uu- 
altorable  substances  were  termed  by  Empedocles 
the  roots  of  things  {liaaafu  t(5c  ■eitrav  ^i^tiitara, 
Fragm.  vert.55,  fte^  74,  &c.);  and  it  was  he  who 
first  established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which 
weie  afterwards  recognized  for  many  centuries, 
and  which  before  Empedocles  had  been  pointod 
out  Due  by  oue,  partly  as  fundament.-^  substances, 
and  partly  aa  transidon  stages  of  things  coming 
into  existence.  (Aristot.  MetojAga.  i.  4,  7,  de 
GenenU.  et  CoTr.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  Ch.  A.  Biandis, 
Hiaidhudi  d.  Gesck  der  Griech.  Rom.  FUlos.  \. 
p.  1»5,  &c)  The  mythical  names  Zeus,  Hera, 
Nestis,  and  Aidoneus,  alternate  with  the  common 
if  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  ;  and  ii 
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his  theory,  whether  the  lifL-g  „ 
to  signify  the  air  and  Aidoneus  the  earth,  or 
Ai'doneue  the  air  and  Hera  the  earth,  although  the 
foimer  is  more  probable  than  the  latter.  {Ft'ogtit^ 
55,&c,74,&c.;  comp.Bmndis,^Ap.l98.)  As, 
however,  the  elementary  substances  wer«  simple, 
eternal,  and  unalterable  (Earston,  p.  336,  &C.), 
and  as  change  or  alteration  was  merely  the  coii- 
seq^uence  of  their  mixture  and  sepatation,  it  was- 
also  necessary  to  conceive  them  as  motionless,  and 
consequently  to  suppose  tJie  existence  of  moving 
powers — the  necessary  condition  of  mixture  and 
separation — as'  distinct  from  the  substances,  and 
equally  original  and  eternal.  But  in  this  manner 
the  dynamic  exphinations  which  the  earlier  physio- 
logists, and  especially  Heiscleitus,  had  given  of 
nature,  was  changed  into  a  mecbanicol  one.  In 
order  here  J^in  to  avoid  the  supposition  of  an 
aetnal  coming  into  existence,  Empedocles  assumed 
two  opposite  directions  of  the  moving  power,  the 
attractive  and  repnlsive,  the  uniting  and  separat- 
ing, that  is,  love  and  bate  (Neiico!,  A^jKt,  lUros — 
*i,\(j|,  *iaJt7|i,  'Apjiioi'i'j,  SiopTTJ),  as  eq.nally 
origins!  and  elementary  (Fntgm,  88,  &c.,  1 38,  &c., 
167,  &e.;  Aristot.  MOi^ya.  i.  4;  Korsten,  p. 
346,  &c.) !  wheresa  with  Heracleitus  they  were 
only  dlDerent  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  power.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
those  two  powers  were  from  the  beginning  equally 
active  ?  and  is  the  slate  of  mixture,  i.  a.  the  world 
and  its  phoenomena,  an  original  one,  or  was  it 
preceded  by  a  staW  in  which  the  pure  elementary 
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substances  !ind  the  tvo  nioTing  powers  co-oxist^d 
in  a  tondition  of  repose  and  inertness  P  Empe- 
docles  decided  in  thvour  of  the  latter  suppoaidon 
{Fmgm.  tbte.  SS,  &c„  £9,  &c. ;  comp.  Plat.  SopL 
p.  242;  ArisbJL  de  Cod.  i,  10,  Piya.  Amcslt.  i.  i, 
viiL  1),  which  agreed  with  ancient  legends  and 
traditiona.  This  he  prabably  did  especi^Ij  in  oi^ 
der  to  keep  still  more  distinctly  aaunder  existences 
and  tilings  comiiig  into  existence ;  and  he  conceived 
the  oripna!  co-^stence  of  the  pure  elementaiy 
suljstances'  and  of  the  two  powers  in  the  fcirn  of  n 
sphere  {(T^o^s  ;    comp.  Karaten,   p.  1G3,   St), 

selfsuffieiency.  As,  however,  these  elementary 
suhatttiices  were  to  cjiist  together  in  their  purity, 
without  miitnre  and  separation,  it  was  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  uni^g  power  of  love  predc 
nated  in  the  sphere  (Aristot  Melapiya.  B.  i  ., 
A.  21,  de  Gemtrat.  et  CorT.  i.  1>,  and  that  the 
separating  power  of  hate  -wa  in  a  state  of  limited 
aclivitj,  or,  as  Empedocles  eipresses  it,  guarded 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  sphere.  (fViufin:  vers.  £S, 
comp.  167,  &c)  When  the  destmctiVe  hate  rises 
into  activity,  me  band  which  keeps  the  pure  ele- 
mentary substances  together  in  the  sphere  is  dis- 
solved (vers.   66,  &C.);    they  separate  in  . 

this  IS  the  origin  of  our  world  of  phaenomena. 
that  the  elementary  substances  might  not  he 
pletely  absorbed  by  this  world  and  lose 
purity,  Empedocles  assumed  a  periodical  change  of 
the  sphere  and  formation  of  the  world  [Fra^.  vers, 
ee,  &e.,  167,  &c.)i  but  perhaps  also,  like  the 
earlier  lonians,  a  perpetual  continuance  of  pure 
fundnmental  substances,  to  which  the  parts  of  the 
world;  which  are  tiied  of  change;  retuiii  and  pre- 
pare the  Ibnnatien  of  the  sphere  for  the  next  period 
of  the  worid.;  {H.  Ritter  in  Wolfs  Asided.  il 
p.  U&,  &C.,  GM.  rfer  FMloe.  I  p.  666,  Ac. ;  hot 
comp.  Zellra', /.  c  p.  191,  &g.)  The  sphere  being 
th«  emhodimeht  of  pnre  wdstonce  was  with  him 
also  the  embodiment  or  representative  of  the  ddty, 
eiUier  conceiving  the  deity  as  a  collectivity,  or 
mainly  as  the  uniting  power  of  love.  (Fri^ia.  vers. 
TO  i  comp.  Ai^tot  de  General,  ef  Chrr.  u.  6,  Me- 
taphya.  B.  4,  de'Amm,  i.  5.)  But  as  exktence  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  sphere,  hut  must  tether 
be  at  the  fbnndation  of  the  whole  visible  world,  so 
the  deity  also  must  he  active  in  it.  But  Empedficles 
was  little  able  to  determine  the  iow  of  this  divine 
activity  in  its  distinction  from  and  connexion  with 
the  activity  of  the  moving  powers :  he,  too,  like 
the  Eleatics  {Xenofihan.  Fr^.  1,%  3,  6,  6,  ed. 
Kanten),  strove  to  pmifj  and  liberate  tlie  notion 
of  the  deity:  "not  provided  with  limbs,  He,  a 
holy,  infinite  sfurit,  patses  through  the  world  with 
n^id  thouehts,"  is  the  sublime  expression  of  Em- 
pedocles. (Fragm.  vers.  369,  &c.,  comp.  317.) 
Along  with  this,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  etemiu 
poifer  of  NecesMty  as  an  ancient  decree  of  the  gods, 
and  it  is  not  dear  whetlier  the  neeessary  succession 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  an  unconditional  predestinar 


le  understood  by  it ;  or,  lastly,  whether 
Empedocles  did  not  rather  leave  the  notion  of 
Necessity  and  its  relation  to  the  deity  in  that 
mysteribua  darkness  in  which  we  lind  it  in  the 
works  of  moat  [ihilosophers  of  antjquity. 

We  perceive  the  worid  of  phaenomemi  orclianges 
through  the  ihedium  of  onr  seiises,  but  not  so  its 
etemij  cause ;  and  although  Empedocles  traced 
both  sensuous  perception  and  thought. to  one  and 
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the  snme  cause,  hia  six  original  beings  (Ariatot.  de 
Anim.  iii,  3,  Metaphi/s.  i.  67;  FTogm.  331,  &c., 
31S,  Sc,  313.  318,  &C,),  still  he  clearly  distin- 
guished  the  hitter  as  a  higher  state  of  development 
from  the  tbrmer ;  he  complains  of  the  small  extent 
of  our  knowledge  obtainable  through  onr  body 
{Fragm.  SS,  &c.},  and  advises  us  not  to  trust  to 
our  eyes  or  ears,  or  any  other  part  of  onr  body, 
but  to  see  in  thought  of  what  hind  each  thing  is 
by  itself  {Frapm.  49,  &&,  comp.  108,  366,  Six.)  ; 
but  ho  attributes  the  thinking  cognition  to  tiie 
deityalone,  (Rviam.  32,  Ac.,  41,&e.,  364,  362, 
fe.)  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  justified  in 
supposing  that  Empedocles,  like  the  Eleatics,  con> 
sidered  that  which  is  perceptible  through  the 
senses,  L  e.  the  world  and  its  phaenomena,  to  be  a 
mere  plianiran,  and  the  unity  of  the  divine  sphere, 
that  ia,  the  world  of  love,  which  is  arrived  at  only 
by  thought,  to  be  the  sole  existence.  (H.  Ritter 
in  Woira  AfiataH.  i.  p.  423,  &:..  Gesci.rfer/'Hos. 
i.  p.  641,  &c. ;  Bnuidis,  in  the  Ajeuiisci.  Afuseum, 
iiL  p.  134  ;  comp.  Zeller,  /.  5.  p.  184,  &c) 

rnrther  investigations  concerning  Empedoctes's 
derivation  of  the  dijlerent  kinds  of  sensuous  per. 
ception,  and  of  the  mutual  influence  of  things  upon 
one  another  in  general,  from  the  coincidence  of 
ef[7nxes  ^d  coireaponding  pores,  aa  well  as  the 
examination  of  the  fragments  of  his  cosmolog^c  and 
physiologic  doctrines,  must  be  left  to  a  history  of 
Greek  philoeophy.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

E'MPODU8(-E^oBoO.  an  othei-wise  unknown 

Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  370.)  Casaubon  proposed  to 
read  naatiS^mos  instead  of  'EitFoSos ;  but  our 
ignorance  about  Empodus  is  not  sufficient  to  justify' 
such  a  coniecture.  [L.  S.] 

EMPt/RIUS,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  author  of 
three  short  tracta  entitled  I.  De  Elkopoda  aeLoai 
Commviii  Lib^ ;  3.  DenwiairaUvae  Materiae  prae- 
ceplum ;  S,  De  Deliberatiixi  ^kch.  He  is  believed 
to  have  flourished  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  cen- 
luiT,  chiefly  from  the  drcumstance  that  be  refers 
in  his  illustrations  to  the  regnl  powerratherthaii  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  which  he  would  scaively  have 
done  bad  he  lived  before  the  revival  of  the  kingly 
lille. 

Emporius  was  lirst  edited  by  Beatus  Khenanus, 
long  with  some  other  authora  upon  rhetoric,  Basil 
to.  1 521 ;  the  pieces  named  above  will  all  be  found 
I  the  "  AntiqHiKhetorasIalini"o£F.Pilhoeus, 
to..  Paris,  1599,  p.  278.  [W.  B.] 

EMPU'SA  ('E/iiroiwa),   a  monstrous  spectre. 


.  believed  tc 


r  hums 


le  different  foime,  and  w 
^vellerc 


,  frig 


1  behoved 


lually  to  appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  a 

other  of  an  nss.     (Aristoph.    Ran.  294,   Ecdes. 

1094.)      Whenever    a    traveller    addressed    the 

monster  with  insulting  words,  it  used  to  flee  and 

utter  a  shrill  sound.     (Philoslr.  Vtt.  ApoU.  ii.  4.) 

The  lamiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 

■m  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 

g  young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 

mpyrs  and  ate  their  flesb,  were  reclianed  among 

e  Empusae.     (Philostr.  VU.  Apoll.  iv.  25 ;  Suid. 

«  )  [L.  S-l 

E'MPYLUS,  a  rhetorician;  the  companion,  as 

3  are  told  by  Plutarch,  of  Brutus,  to  whom  he 

dedicated  a  short  essay,  not  destitute  of  merit,  on 

the  death  of  Caeeai.     It  is  not  stated  to  what 

country  he  belonged.    "  Empylus  tho  Rhodian" 


ENANTIOPHANES; 
entiojied  in  a  paB^■^e  of  Quintilian,  v 


is  vfliy  douhtful,  Si 


■c  Tef^n 


any  e: 


work  of  the  latter.— {Pint,  BtuU  2  ;  Qi 

g  4,  and  Spalding'8  note).  [W.  R.] 

E'NALUS  ("EraAoj).  The  PenthelideB,  the 
first  sottlera  in  LesboB,  had  reMifed  an  oracle  fram 
Amphitrite  commajiding  them  to  sacrifice  a  bull  ta 
Poseidon  and  a  vit^in  to  AmpMtrile  and  the  Ne- 
reides, as  Boon  as  tiiej  sbould,  on  their  journey  to 
Leshos,  come  to  the  rock  Mesogeion.  The  leaders  of 
the  colonists  accordingly  cansed  theic  daughters  to 
draw  lota,  the  leault  of  which  was,  ^t  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sniinthens  or  Fhinens  was  to  ba  sacrificed. 
When  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  info 
the  sea,  her  lover,  Enalua,  embraced  her,  and  leaped 
with  her  into  the  deep.  But  both  were  saved  by 
dolphins.      Once  the  sea  all  around  Lesboa  rose  in 

proDcli  it ;  Enalus  alone  had  the  couiase  to  do  so, 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  sea,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  polypi;  the  greatest  of  which  was  ramy- 
ing  a  stone,  which  Enalus  look  from  it,  and  dedi- 
tated  in  a  temple.  (Plut.  &p(.  Sgnent.  Cbsmn.  p, 
1 G3,  e,  rfe  Soliert.  aniauU.  p.  984.  d.)       [L.  S.] 

ENANTIOTHANES.  Cujacins,  in  his  Pre- 
face lo  the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  prefixed  to 
the  7tb  Tolume  of  Fahmt's  edition  of  that  work, 
supposes  Enantiophanes  to  be  the  assumed  name 
of  a  Graeco-Romaji  jurist,  who  wroto  trepi  iyaprio- 
tpmae,  oi  concerning  the  explanation  ,of  apparent 
legal  inconsistencies ;  and  Snarez  (NntU.  Basil. 
g  3fi)  Bays  that  Pbotiua,  in  his  Nomocanon,  men- 
tions having  written  snch  a  work,  Fabrioius,  in  a 
note  upon  the  work  of  Siiarea  (which  is  inserted 
in  the  Bibliolheca  Graeca),  states  that  Baieamo,  in 
his  Preface  lo  the  Nomocanon  of  Photins,  refers  to 
Enantiophanes.  AsBcmanni,  howeier,  shows  (Jii/il. 
Jar.  Orient  il  IS,  p.  389)  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  attributing  a  wOtk  ir^  eraiTM^woi'  to  Pho- 
tins, that  there  is  no  passage  in  ins  Nomocanon 
relating'  to  such  a  work,  and  that  the  sentence 
in  which  Bslsamo  is  supposed  by  Fabnuus  to  refer 
to  Enantiophanes  has  no  suc^  meaning.  The 
'EvapTuiipapai'  j&SAloi'  is  cited  in  BaiU.  v.  p.  7'26. 
Enantiophanes  {Basil  ri.  p.  3fi0)  cites  his  own 
book  de  LegaHs  ei  Mortis  Causa  limaiiom^,  and 
the  TJafaypapi,  or  annolation,  of  Enantiophanes  is 
cited  infias>2.  lii.  p,496.  The  period  when  the  ju- 
rist lived  who  bears  this  ntune,  has  been  a  sabject 
of  much  dispute.  Beiz  (ad  TieojASum,  pp.  1234, 
1336)  thinks  that  Enantiophanes  wrote,  belbre  the 
composition  of  the  Basilica,  and  marks  his  name 
with  an  asterisk  as  an  asceitiuned  contemporary  of 
Justinian.  In  BasS,  iii.  p.  318  Eoantiophanea 
calls  Stepbanus  bis  master;  bat  this  is  liy  no 
means  conclusive.  Assemanni,  misted  by  Papado. 
poli,  thinks  that  the  Stephanas  here  meant  lived 
under  Aleiius  Comnenua,  and  was  not  the  Stepha- 
nas who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  Justinian^s 
Digest.  The  conlempomry  of  Justinian,  however, 
was  undoabtodly  the  person  intended;  but  Stepha- 
niis  waa  one  of  those  eariy  Graeco-Roman  jurists 
who,  like  Doranmus,  Patricias,  and  Cyrillus,  are 
thought  by  Zachariae  (Asecdoia,  p.  viii.)  to  have 
been  called  bj  subsequent  jurists  masters  or  teachers 
in  a  (general  sense.  (Comparefiosii  11.  tit.L  B.67, 
tmbach,  i..  p.  £l6.)     Zachariae  places 
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mation  of  the  present  text  of  the  Basilica,  appears 
fiom  his  being  several  times  named  in  the  text  it- 
self, as  in  iii.  p.  258,  where  he  cites  Theophilusi 
iL  p.  580,  where  he  cites  the  Code  of  Justinian; 
i.  99,  where  he  cites  the  Novells  of  Justinian. 
According  to  the  Scholium  on  the  Basilica  (ii.  p. 
548,  ed.  Heimbach),  he  seems  lo  have  written 
notes  upon  Ihe  Digest.  That  he  was  alive  afler 
the  death  of  Justinian  appears  from  Basil,  iii.  p. 
330  (ed.  Heunbach),  whew  ha  cites  a  Novell  of 
Justin.  On  the  other  hand,  Assemanni  thinks  that 
he  wrote  after  the  composition  of  the  Bawlica, 
which,  in  the  Scholium,  Basil,  i.  p.  365,  he  appears 
lo  cite  i  but  it  is  very  likely  that  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  ikai  which  ivas  originally  a  citation 
from  the  Digest  has  been  aubsequentiy  changed  for 
convenience  into  a  reference  to  the  Basilica.  In 
Basil,  iii.  p.  440,  he  cites  Gregorjas  Doxapater, 
whom  Pohl  (followed  by  Zachariae),  on  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  Montfaucon,  places  in  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century ;  but  we  have  shewn 
[DoxiPATBa]  that  there  is  no  ground  ibr  identi- 
fying Gr^flrius  Doxapater  with  the  Doiapatet 
mentioned  by  Montfaucon. 

An  eminent  jurist  of  the  time  of  Justinian  is 
Ireqnently  cited  in  the  Basilica,  and  in  the  Scholui 
on  that  work  by  the  appelktion  at  the  ji  mm^mis. 
This  writer  composed  an  Index  or  abridgment  of 
the  Novells  of  Justinian,  and  was  the  author  of 
Panttitia  ^  comparison  of  parallel  passages)  in  the 
Digest.  To  this  woii  the  treatise  on  apparently 
discordant  passages  would  form  a  natiind  sequel ; 
and  Mortreuit  [Hiatoire  da  Droit  Bszanlia,  i.  p. 
296)  makes  it  probable  that  Enantiophanes  and 
the  Anonymous  were  the  same  perauns ;  for  in 
Basil,  vi.  p.  26 1  Schol.,  a  passage  ia  ascribed  to 
Enantiophanes,  which,  in  BaiiU  vi.  p.  360,  Schol, 
is  attributed  to  the  Anonymous. 

Bienet  (eescJicito  der  NoveOea  Jastiidans,  p. 
56)  threw  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  Anonymous 
was  no  other  than  Juiiajins,  the  author  of  the  Latin 
Epitome  of  the  Novells;  and  Zachariae  (Jmcdota, 
p.  204-7)  attempts  to  establish  this  conjecluro. 
Mortreuil  seems  disposed   to  identify  the  three. 

In  order  to  taciltlale  investigation,  we  subjoin  a 
list  (formed  from  R«iK  and  Fabricius)  of  passages 
in  the  Basilica  where  the  name  of  Enantiophanes 

Basil,  i.  pp.  70,  99, 100,  109,  360,  408,  263, 
265,  266,  ii.  pp.  fl40,  660,  609,  610,  S38,  iii. 
pp.  43,  170,  358,  318,  393,  394,  412,  v.  p.  726, 
vi,  250,  251,  360,  vii  496,  499,  665,  640,  641. 
(Heimbach,  deBasH  Or^.  pp.  76-79.)  [J.  T.G.J 

ENARETH0RU8    i'^afiifopos),    a  son  of 


1,  i..  p.  au 
nong  the  ju 


LO  lived  bi 


r  of  Hell 


when  she  was  yet  quite  young. .  Tyudarens.  there- 
fore, entrusted  ihe  maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus: 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Plut.  7»es.3i.)  Enaie- 
phoruB  had  a  heroum  at  Sparla.  (Pans,  iii.  15. 
§^-)  [L.S.] 

ENA'RETE.     IAbolub,  No,  1.] 

ENCE'LADUS  {'EytUkaSos),  a  son  of  Tarta. 
ras  and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  hundred-aimed  giants 
who  made  war  upon  tire  gods.  (Hygin.  Fai.  Praet. 
p.  1  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  179  ;  Ov.  ^.  ex  Pout.  ii.  2. 
12,  ..Inioi-.  iii.  12.  37.)  He  was  killed,  according 
to  some,  by  Zeus,  by  a  flash  of  lightnir^,  and  bit- 
ried  under  mount  Aetna  (Virg,  jlefl.  iii.  578);  and, 
according  to  others,  he  Was  killed  by  the  chariot  (j 
Athena  (Pans.  viii.  47.  §  I ).  or  by  the  spear  of 
Seilenas,  (Eanp.Cycl„ps,7.)     In  his  flightAthena 


IB  ENDDETTS. 

threw  upon  hira  the  island  nf  Sicily.  (Ape 

e.  %  2.)     There  nre  two  other  fabulous  boings  of 

this  name.  (Apollod.  ij.  1.  g  fi  j  Eustath.  odNm 

P-SIH.)  [L.S.J 

-    ENCO'LProS.     [Petronius.] 

ENCO'LPIUS  is  named  by  Lampridiua  as  tl 
anthor  of  a  life  of  the  emperor  AlesfiniJer  Severos, 
■with  whom  he  lired  upon  leims  of  iniiinacj 
(Lomprid.  Akx.  Sen.  17,  48.) 

A  book  pabtished  by  Thomag  Elyot,  n  mar 
celebrated  for  his  learning  in  ths  reifm  of  Henrj 
VIIL,  nnder  the  title  "  The  Image  of  Goiemnnce 
(Imaga  Imperii)  compiled  of  the  Actea  and  Sen- 
tences notable  of  the  most  nobia  emperor  Alex- 
ander SeveniB,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Eu- 
loipioB  (Encolpina)  into  English,"  Lond.  15411, 
1541,  1644, 1649,  4ta.,  1556,  1594,  Sva.,  is  a  fa- 
brication. [W.  R.] 

ENDB'IS  <'EpB)i/!),  a  daughter  of  Chiron,  who 
was  married  to  Aeacns.  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Peleus  and  Telamon.  (Apollod.  iiL  12. 
S  6.)  PauBaniaa  (u.  39.  §  7)  calls  her  a  daugbtei 
ofSciron,  [L.S.] 

E'NDIUSfli'^ios),  of  Sparta,  aon  of  Alcibiades, 
member  of  a  family  wioae  connexion  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  Alc^biadoB  bad  ina  previous  generation 
introduced  into  the  latter  this  Lacedaemonian  name. 
It  is  he  apparently  who  was  one  of  the  three  am- 
bassadora  sent  by  Sparia  in  430  B.  c  to  dissuade 
Athens  from  the  Argive  alUanca.  They  we 
chosen,  says  Thncydides,  from  the  belief  of  th{._ 
being  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  and  poauhly  in 
particular  with  a  view  to  conciliate  his  guest,  Alci- 
blades,  who  prebably  made  use  of  this  very  advar 
tage  in  effecting  the  deception  by  which  be  dt 
fealed  th^  purpse.  He  was  elected  ephor  in  tb 
antumn  of  413,  the  time  of  the  Athenian  disostc 
at  Syracuse,  and  through  him  Aioibiadcs,  now  in 
exile,  indicted  on  his  conntiy  the  severe  blow  of 
bringing  the  Lacedaetnoniana  Ui  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
which  otherwise  would  at  any  rate  have  been  post- 

iioned.  Hia  inJlnence  decided  the  government  te 
end  its  first  succour  to  Chios;  and  when  the 
blockade  of  their  ships  in  Peiraeeus  seemed  likely 
to  pnt  a  stflp  to  all  operations,  he  again  persuaded 
Endius  and  his  colleagues  to  make  the  attempt. 
Thncydides  says,  tkat  Alcibiades  was  bis  TntTpuiAi 
i!  tA  fuJAinrit  ^vas ;  so  that  probably  it  was  with 
him  that  Alcibiades  resided  dnring  his  stay  at 
Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  it,  viii.  6,  13.)  To  these 
fiicta  we  may  venture  to  add  from  Diodonia  (jiiii. 
52,  63}  the  further  statement,  that  after  the  defeat 
at  Cyaicns,  B.  c  410,  he  was  sent  from  Sparta  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Athens  with  proposals 
for  peace  of  the  fmrest  character,  which  were,  how- 
ever, through  tho  inBnence  of  the  presumptuous 
demagogue  Cleophon,  rejected.  Endius,  as  the 
friend  of  Alcibiades,  the  victor  of  Cysicus,  would 
naturally  be  selected ;  and  the  account  of  Diodo- 
Tus,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  oration  he 
writes  for  Endiua,  may,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  Xenophon,  be  received  as  true  in  the 
main.  [A.H.C-] 

ENDOEUS  CE-^oio!),  an  Athenian  stetnacy, 
is  called  a  diseiple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  when  he  fled  to  Crete.  This 
statement  must  he  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  stjle  of  art  which  ke 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  at  the  same 
period  as  Dlpoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  are  in  the 
same  way  called  disciples  of  Daedalus,  namely,  in 
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5S0.  {Thiersch,  Bpodieii,  pp.  124,  'l2S.)  His' 
works  were:  1.  In  the  acropolis  at  Athena  a  sit- 
ting statue  of  Athena,  in  olive-wood,  .with  an  in- 
scription to  the  eQ^ct  that  Callias  dedicated  it,  and 
Endoeus  made  it.  Hence  hia  age  is  inferred,  for 
the  first  Callias  who  is  mentioned  in  history  is  the 
opponent  of  Peiastratus.  (Herod,  vi.  121.)  3.  In 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Erj-thrae  in  Tonia, 
a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  the  ocddess,  sitting  on 
a  throne,  holding  a  distaff  in  each  hand,  and  having 
a  aun-dial  (iroAo;)  on  the  head.  S.  In  connexion 
with  thia  statue,  then  stood  in  the  bypaethrum, 
before  the  visit  of  Pausanias  to  the  temple,  statues 
of  the  Graces  and  Hours,  in  white  marble,  also  by 
Endoeua.  4.  A  statue  of  Athena  Alea.  in  her 
temple  at  Tegea,  made  entirely  of  ivory,  which 
was  transported  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  set  np 
in  the  entrance  of  his  forum,  (Paus.  L  26.  §  5 ; 
rii.  5.  §4{  riti.  46.  §2;  Atkenog.  Ze^  pro 
Orist.  p.  293,  a.)  [P.  S,J 

ENDY'MION  ("Ei^ufitw),  a  yontli  distin- 
guished for  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient 
story  by  the  perpetual  deep  in  which  he  spent  his 
life.  .  Some  traditions  about  Endymion  refer  us  to 
Elifl,  and  others  to  Caria,  and  others  again  arc  a 
combination  of  the  two.  According  to  the  first  set 
of  legends,  he  was  a  son  of  AetHius  and  CalycB,or 
of  Zens  and  Calyce,  and  succeeded  Aetbtius  in  the 
kingdom  of  Elis.  (Paus.  v.  1.  $  2.)  Others  again 
say  that  he  pipelled  Clymenus  from  the  kingdom  of 
Rlis.  and  introduced  into  the  coimtry  Aeolian  set- 
tlers fiipm  Thessaly,  (ApoJIod.  i.  7.  §  6,  &e. ; 
Paus,  V.  8.  §  \.)  Conon  (ffarrat.  14)  adls  him  a 
son  of  Zens  and  Protogeneia,  and  Hyginus  (Fab, 
S71)  a  son  of  Aetolus.  He  is  smd  to  have  been 
Asterodia,  Chremja,  Hyperfppe,  Nei's, 


dice,  and  Naxns  ore  caHed  his  children.  He  was. 
■ever,  especially  beloved  by  Selene,  by  whom 
had  fifty  daughtera.  (Paus- v.  1.  {  2.)  Ho 
caused  his  sons  to  engage  in  the  lace-conrse  at 
Olympia,  and  promised  to  the  victor  the  succession 
"  his  kingdom,  and  Epeius  conquered  his  brothers, 
id  succeeded  Endymion  as  king  of  Elis.  He  was 
believed  to  be  buried  at  Olympia,  which  also  con-  . 
t^ned  a  statue  of  his  in  the  treasury  of  the  Meta- 
pontians.  (Paus.vi.  19.  ^  8,20.  $  6.)  According 
to  a  tradition,  believed  at  Heracleia  in  Caria,  En- 
dymion had  come  from  Eiis  to  mount  Latmus  in 
Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmian  (CoiniHa,- 
Paua.  V.  1.  Hi  Ov.  Ara  Ant.  iii.  83,  Trki.  ii. 
299).  He  is  described  by  the  poets  eithei'  as  a 
' "  5,  a  shepherd,  or  a  hunter  (TheocriL  iii.  49, 
37  with  the  Scholiast),  and  whiU  he  was  slum- 
■   Latmus,  S  ' 


laior  times,  a  sanctuary,  and  his  tomb  was  shewn 
•unt  Latmus.  (Paus.  v.  1.  §4; 
Sirab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Hia  eternal  sleep  oh  Latmus 
(signed  to  different  causes  in  ancient  alory. 
Some  said  that  Zeus  had  granted  him  a  request, 
id  that  Endymion  be^d  for  immortality,  eler- 
d  sleep,  and  everkisting  youth  (Apollod.  i.  7. 
§  5.) ;  oriiers  rekite  that  he  was  received  among 
the  gods  of  Olympus,  but  as  he  there  fell  in  love 
''  Hera,  Zeus,  in  his  anger,  punished  him  by 
ing  him  into  eternal  sleep  on  mount  Latmus. 
(Schol.  orf  JZBOnri(.iii.  49.)  Others,  lastly,  slate 
that  Selene,  charmed  with  his  surpassing  beHuly, 
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sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might  be  able  to  kise 
him  wilhoiil:  being  observed  by  him.  (Cic.  I\i6cal. 
i.  38.)  The  stories  of  the  fair  sleeper,  Endymioii, 
the  darling  of  Selene,  are  irnqnAatumably  poetical 
fictions,  in  which  sleep  is  p^tonified.  Hia  name 
itnd  all  his  attributea  confirm  this  opinion  \  Endy- 
mion  signifies  a  being  that  gently 
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living  creatures  ;  s  shepherd,  because  he  slumbered 
in  the  cool  caves  of  mount  LaCmus,  ^lat  ia,  "  '' 
mount  of  oblivion."  Nothing  can  be  more 
tifnt,  iaetly,  than  the  noUon,  that  he  is  kissed  by 
tha  soft  rays  of  the  moon.  (Comp.  Plat  J'hasd.  p. 
1-Z  b  ;  Ov.  Am.  I  13.  4a)  There  is  a  beantifiil 
etatue  of  It  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum.  [L.  S.] 

ENITEUS  CEwirEiJs),  a  river-god  in  Thessaly, 
who  was  beloved  by  Tyro,  tha  daughter  of  Solmo- 
nens.  Poseidon,  who  was  in  love  with  her, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Enipeua,  and  thus 
visited  her,  and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
twins,  Peliaa  and  Neleua.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  J  8.) 
Ovid  (Mel.  vu  116)  relates  that  Poseidon,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  Enipeus,  begot  by  Iphimedeis 
two  Bona,  Otusand  Ephialtes.  Another  river-^d 
of  the  same  name  occurs  in  Elia,  who  is  likewise 
connected  with  the  legend  about  Tyro.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  3.W.)  [L.  S.] 

E'NNIA,  called  Ennia  Thras\-lla  by  Dion 
Cassius,  [md  Ennu  Nabvia  by  Suetonius,  was  the 
wife  of  Macro  and  the  mistress  of  Caligula.  Her 
husband  murdered  Tiberius  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  accession  of  Caligula  ;  but  this  emperor,  like  a 
true  tyrant,  disliking  lo  see  those  lo  whom  he  was 
ander  obligation,  put  to  death  Ennia  and  her  hus- 
band. (Dion.  Cass.  l™i.  2U,  Ui.  10  ;  Thc.  Ana. 
vL  4fi  i  Suet.  Oil.  12,  26.) 

EN'NIUS,  whom  the  Komans  ever  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  iilial  reverence  as  the  parent  of 
their  literature — norfsr  £kiiM$,  onr  own  Enniue,  as 
he  is  styled  witli  fond  bmillmty— was  bom  in  the 
consalship  of  C.  Mamilius  Turrinus  and  C.  Vale- 
rius Falto,  H.  c.  239,  the  year  immediately  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  first  regular  drama  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Livius  Androni- 
cus.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  Rudiae,  a 
Calabrinn  village  among  the  hillg  near  Brundu- 
sium.  He  clamed  descent  from  the  ancient  lords 
of  Messapia  ;  and  after  he  bad  become  a  convert 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  was  wont  to  boast 
that  the  spirit  which  had  once  animated  the  body 
of  the  immort^  Homer,  after  passing  through 
many  lenemeuts,  after  residing  among  others  in  a 
peacock,  and  in  the  sago  of  Crotona,  had  even- 
tually passed  into  his  own  fiame.  Of  his  eariy 
history  we  know  nothing,  eicept,  if  we  can  trust 
the  loose  poetical  testimonf  of  Silius  nnd  Clau- 
dlnn,  that  he  served  with  credit  as  a  soldier,  and 
rose  to  the  tank  of  a  centurion.  When  M,  Por- 
cius  Cato,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  quaestor 
under  Scipio  in  the  African  war,  was  returning 
home,  he  found  Ennins  in  Sardinia,  became  ac- 
qu^nted  with  his  high  powers,  and  brought  bun 
in  his  train  to  Rome,  our  poet  being  at  that  time 
about  the  age  of  thirty-eight.     But  his  military 
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enemy  to  the  Muses,  and  subsequently,  when 
Censor,  dedicated  a  joint  temple  le  Hercules  and 
the  Nine.  Tbrongh  the  son  of  Nobilior,  Eimius, 
whon  far  advanced  in  lile,  obl^ned  Iho  rights  of  a 
ci[iien,  a  privilege  which  at  that  epoch  was 
guarded  with  watchful  jealousy,  and  very  rarely 
granted  to  an  alien.  From  the  period,  howerer, 
when  he  quitted  Sardinia,  he  seems  to  have  made 
Rome  hie  chief  abode  ;  for  there  his  great  poetjcfll 
talents,  and  an  amount  of  learning  which  must 
have  been  couBidered  marvellous  in  those  days, 
since  he  was  master  of  three  lBngnag;efi,-^Oecan, 
Latin,  and  Oreek, — gained  for  him  the  ivspect 
and  fhTour  of  all  who  valued  such  attali^menls ; 
and,  in  pacdonlar,  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the 
cksest  intimacy  witi  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
and  other  members  of  that  dialmguished  family. 
Dwelling  in  a  humble  mandon  on  the  Aventme, 
attended  by  a  single  female  slave,  he  mainljuned 
himself  in  honourable  poverty  by  acting  as  a  pre- 
ceptor to  patrician  youths ;  and  having  lived  on 
happily  to  a  goad  age,  was  carried  off  by  a  disease 
of  ike  jomts,  probably  gout,  when  seventy  years 
old,  soon  after  the  completion  of  hie  great  under- 
taking, which  he  closes  by  comparing  huuself  to  a 
race-horae,  in  these  prophetic  lines  ;^- 

Like  some  brave  steed,  who  in  his  latest  race 

Hath  won  the  Olympic  wreath ;  the  contrat  o'er. 

Sinks  lo  repose,  worn  out  by  age  and  toil. 

At  the  desii'e  of  AfHcanns,  his  lemains  were 

deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his 

bust  allowed  a  place  among  the  efiig^es  of  that 

noble  house.     Hie  eintaph,  penned  by  himself  in 

the  nndoubting  anticipation  of  immoral  hxne,  has 

been  preserved,  and  may  be  literally  rendered 

thus  ;— 

Romans,  behold  old  Enniust  whose  lays 

Built  up  on  high  your  mighty  fathers'  praise ! 

Pour  not  the  wail  of  mourning  o'er  iny  bier. 

Nor  pay  lo  me  the  tribute  of  a  tear : 

Still,  still  I  lire  1  Itom  mouth  to  mouth  I  fly  I 

Never  forgotten,  never  shall  I  die  1 

The  works  of  Enniua  are  believed  to  have  exists 

ed  entire  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  (A.  G. 

Cramer,  Haaadirojikk,  p.  223),   hut   they  have 

'  ng  ffiuce  disappeared  as  an  independent  whole, 

id  nothing  now  remains  but  fragments  collected 

from  other  ancient  writers.     These  amount  in  all 

to  many  hundred  lines;  but  a  lai);e  proportion 

being  quotations  cited  by  grammarians   for  the 

purpose  of  iUustrating  some  raro  form,  or  deter- 

ining  the  signiiication  of  some  obsolete  word,  ore 

sre  Bomps,  possesaing  little  interest  for  any  one 

but  a  philologist.     Some  extracts  of  a  longer  and 

satis^tory  character  are  to  be  found   in 

,  who  gives  us  from  the  annals, — the  dream 
of  Ilia  (18  lines);  the  eonfliotnig  auspices  observed 
by  Romulus  and  Remus  (20  lines) ;  and  the  speech 
of  Pyrrhus  with  regard  to  ransoming  the  prisoners 
(8  Imes) ;  besides  these,  a  passage  from  the  An- 
dromache (18  lines) ;  a  curious  invective  i^inst 
itinerant  fortune-tellers,  probably  from  the  Satires ; 
and  a  lew  others  of  less  importance.  Aulus  Qel- 
lius  baa  saved  eighteen  coiisecutlve  verses,  in 
which  the  duties  and  bearing  of  a  humble  friend 
towards  his  superior  are  bodied  forth  in  very  spi- 
rited phraseology,  forming  a  picture  which  it  was 
believed  that  the  poet  intended  for  a  portrait  of 
himself  while  Macrobius  presents  ns  witii  a  battle- 
piece  (8  lines),  where  a  tribune  is  described  as  gal' 
lantly  resisting  the  attack  ofa  crowd  of  foes. 
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Altlnragb  nndei  these  cjrcuinsbmces  it  is  ei- 
tremelj  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  judgment 
*ilh  regard  to  his  abaolute  merita  as  a  poet,  we 
are  at  least  certain  that  his  success  was  triumph- 
ant. For  a  long  aeries  of  jeara  hia  stiaina  were 
lead  dond  to  applauding  multitudoSf  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces ;  and  a  class  of 
men  arose  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Homeriatae, 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  and 
recitation  of  his  works,  rsceiiing  the  ^pwation 
of  Enniftuistae.  In  the  time  S  Cicero  he  was 
still  conudered  the  prince  of  Roman  song  (En- 
BiaiB  summimi  .^jfcuia  poelant — de  Opt.  G.  O.  1. 
^tmmuff  poetft  nosier— pro  Bath.  22)  ;  VirgiL  was 
not  ssfaamed  lo.honrow  mnny  of  his  thoiuhts,  and 
not  a  faw  of  his  expressions ;  and  even  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Augustan  age  failed  to  tluyiw  him 
into  the  shade.  And  well  did  be  merit  the  grati- 
tude of  his  adopted  countrymen  ;  for  not  only  did 
lie  lay  the  basis  of  tiielr  liteiatiuB,  but  actually 
cDUBtructed  their  language.  He  Ibnnd  the  Latin 
tongue  a  rough,  meagre,  uncultivated  dialect, 
made  up  of  ill-cemented  fiagments,  gathered  at 
random  from  a  number  of  dil!erent  sources,  subject 
to  no  roles  which  might  secure  its  sti'  "* 
destitute  of  any  regular  system  of  Ti 
He  softened  its  aapenties,  be  enlaced  its  vocabu- 
lary, he  regulated  its  grammatical  combinations 
tie  amalgamated  into  one  harmonious  whole  it 
various  conflicting  elements,  and  he  introduced  thi 
heroic  hexameter,  and  varioDs  other  metres,  long 
carefnHy  eiaboialed  by  Grecian  skill  Even  in 
the  disjointed  and  mutilated  remans  which  llave 
been  transmitted  to  us,  we  ol>serve  a 
imaginaticn,  a  national  boldness  of  toi  , 
energy  of  expres^on  which  miijily  justify  the 
praises  tio  libfo^lly  launched  on  his  genius  by  tbi 
ancients  ;  and  although  we  are  perhaps  at  iirsi 
repelled  by  tbe  coarseness,  clumsiness,  and  antique 
fashion  of  the  garb  in  which  hia  high  thoughts  sie 
invested,  we  cannot  but  feel  tbat  what  was  after- 
wards gained  in  smoothness  and  refine 
poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  thai 
and  strength  which  breatlie  the  hearty  spirit  of 
the  brave  old  days  of  Raman  simplicity  and  free- 
dom. The  criticism  of  Ovid,  "  Ennins  ingcnio 
maximuB  arte  rudis,"  is  fair,  and  happily  worded ; 
but  the  fine  simile  of  Quintilian,  "  Ennjum  sicut 
aacros  vetustate  Incos  adoremus,  in  qidbus  grandia 
et  antiqua  robora,  jam  non  tantam  habent  qiedem, 
quMitam  religionem,"  more  fully  embodies  our 
Bentiments. 

We  subjoin  a  calalogne  of  the  works  of  Ennius, 
in  so  far  as  their  titles  can  be  ascertained. 

T.  ^fsno^fum  LSrti  xvuL  The  most  important 
df  an  his 'inductions  was  a  history  of  Bome  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  commemang  with  the  loves 
of  Mars  and  Rbea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  subject  was  selected  with  great  judg- 
ment. The  picturesque  &ble9,  romantic  legends, 
and  chivalrous  exploits  with  which  it  abounded, 
affoided  full  scope  for  the  exercises  of  his  poetical 
powers  ;  he  was  enabled  to  testify  gratitudo  to- 
wards his  personal  friends,  and  to  propitiate  the 
nobles  as  a  body,  by  extolling  their  own  lofty 
deeds  and  the  glories  of  their  sires ;  and  perhaps 
BO  theme  could  have  been  chosen  so  well  Ullcn- 
lated  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  all  lanks 
among  a  proud,  warlike,  and  as  yet  unlettered 
people.  His  fsncy  was  cramped  by  none  of  those 
letters  imposed  by  a  series  of  well  ascertained 
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fects  i  he  was  left  to  work  his  will  upon  the  rude 
ballads  of  the  vulgar,  the  wild  traditions  of  the 
old  patrician  clans,  and  the  meagre  chronicles  of 
the  priests.  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  the  beautiful 
history  of  the  liings  in  Livy  may  hate  been  taJten 
from  Enuius.  No  great  space,  however,  was  al- 
lotted to  tiie  earlier  records,  fbr  the  contest  with 
Hannibal,  which  was  evidentiy  described  with 
great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether, BS  we  are  told  by  Cicero.  (Bnrf.  JS.) 

11.  Fti^Jae.  The  &me  of  Ennius  as  a  dramatist, 
was  Uttie  inferior  to  bis  reputation  as  an  epic  bard. 
His  pieces,  which  were  voiy  numerous,  appear  to 
have  bean  all  translations  or  adaptations  from  the 
Greel^  the  metres  of  tJie  originals  being  in  most 
cases  closely  imitated.  Fragments  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  following  tragedies :  AekUles,  Aii^Us 
(Aristarchi),  Ajoa^  Alomoff^t,  Aletatntlor^  Andro- 
inacia,  Andnmiida,  Astif^,  Alhanta,  OiitpionUs, 
DalorvilBi,  Eivciieas,  iWiBiafes,  Heeloris  Lf/tya, 
Ilecuia,  Hiona  (doubtful),  Iphigenia,  Medea, 
Medas,  Otehmppa  or  Melamppm,  Nemea,  Neopl- 
oUima,  PiiieKia,  lyamon,  Teltp/ms,  T^eslea ;  and 
of  the  following  comedies,  belonging  to  the  class 
oS  paSialae:  Amliracia,  d^iimeiila  (perhaps  Co- 
pnmxlia),  CdetHs  (name  very  doubtM),  Panerar 


For  full  information  as  to  the  sources  from 
whence  tbese  were  derived,  consult  the  editions  of 
Hesselius  and  Bothe,  t(«ether  with  the  disserta- 
tions of  Osann  refened  to  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 

lil.  S'OiTae.  In  four  (Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  SaL  i. 
10),  or  according  to  others  (Donat.  ad  Tereni. 
Fiorm.  ii.  S.  26)  in  MJt  books,  of  which  less  tlian 
twenty-five  scattered  lines  are  extant,  but  from 
these  it  is  evident  that  the  SaUrae  were  composed 
in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, in  all  probability,  received  their  appella- 

IV.  Sapio.  A  panegyric  upon  the  public  career 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  Africanus.  The  measure 
adopted  eeems  tn  have  been  tbe  trochiuc  tetram- 
eter catalectic,  although  a  hue  quoted,  possibly  by 
mistake,  in  Maerobius  {Sat.  vL  4)  is  a  dactyUc 
hexameter.  The  five  verses  and  a  half  which  we 
possess  of  tbis  piece  do  not  enable  ns  to  decide 
whether  Valerius  Maximus  was  entitled  to  term  ic 
(viiL  14)  rsde  et  inpolilma  pi-aeamium.  (Suidaa, 
s.  p.-Bwiof;  Schol.  vet  ad  Hoe.  Sal.  iL  ,1.  16.) 
Some  scbolm's  have  supjnsed  that  the  Seiph  was 
in  reality  a  drama  belonging  to  the  class  of  the 


Varro  and  Festus  when  examining 
into  the  meaning  of  ceitain  uncommon  words,  quote 
from  "  Enuius  in  Asclo,"  or  as  Scaliger,  very  erro- 
neously, inusts  "  in  Sotadico.'*  The  subject  and 
nature  of  this  piece  am  totally  unknown.  Many 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  comedy. 

VI.  E^i^arnms.  From  a  few  remnants,  amount- 
ing alti^ether  to  little  more  than  twenty  lines,  we 
gather  that  this  must  have  been  a  pbitosophical 
didactic  poem  in  which  the  nature  of  the  gods,  the 
human  mind  and  its  phaenomena,  the  physical 

topics,  were  discussed.  From  tbe  title  we  con- 
clude, that  it  was  translated  or  imitated  from 
Epicharmus  the  comic  poet,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  is  known  to  have  written  De 
SeniT/i  Nhiura. 
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VITp  Phagetica,  Pha^eaa^  JfedyphagetiGa.  Theae 
and  many  other  titles  Iiare  been  assigned  lo  a  work 
upon  edible  fisbes,  wbich.  Eimiua  may  perliaps  bave 
tranetated  from  ArcheEtrabis.  [Abcussthatus.] 
Eleven  lines  iB  dactylic  herametera  have  been 
preaetved  liy  Apulehis  exhibiting  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  and  localities.  They  are  given,  with 
Eonle  proliminHty  remarks,  in  Wemsdaif' s  PoeL 
Lai.  Mill.  loL  i.  pp.  167  imd  1G7.  See  also 
Apuleius,  Apdog.  p.  399  ed.  Elraenh. ;  P.  Pith- 
oeus,  £^^ramm.  wl.  \i.  S\a. ;  Parrbaa.  S^iit..  S5 ; 
Ttillems,  Obseroatt.  crtf.  i.  14  ;  Scaliger  Cabdect. 
t»f.j>oc^  p.  216  I  Tnmeb.  ^(fvers.  ixi,  31 ;  Salmas. 
urf  So^.  p.  794,  ed.  Traj. ;  BBmiann,  Airiid.  Lai. 
iii.  135  i  Fa,tdc.  BibL  Zal.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  g  7. 

VIII.  Epigratiuiuiia.  Under  thia  head  we  have 
two  short  epitaphs  upon  Sdpio  Afiicanus,  and  ono 
upon  Enniue  himself,  the  whole  in  elegiac  verse, 
extending  coUeclJTely  to  ten  Unea. 

IX.  ProlreptKO,  Ths  title  seams  to  indioale 
that  this  w^ra  a  collection  of  precepts  exhorting  the 


r,  tell  m 


h  about  it 


Wee 

3r  even  distoter  whether 
jr  Terse,  since  one  word 
nalj  panm&ts  quoted  by 


only  is  known  to  ub,  n 
Chariuus. 

X.  Pmectpla.  Very  probably  the  sa 
preceding.     From  the  remains  of  three  unea   m 
Priacian  we  conclude  that  it  was   composed  in 
iambie  trimeters. 

XL  Sabinae.  Angelo  Mai  in  a  note  on  Cic  Ik 


Rep.   ii 


jis"  without  infbnnii^  us  where 

he  Einnd  them.  Columns  has  pointed  out  that  in 
Mactobius,  SaL  vi.  6,  we  oaght  to  read  "  Enniue 
in  libto  Satiraraia  quarlo  "  instead  of  Sabmaralii 
as  it  stands  in  the  received  text. 

prosft  of  iha  Xfptt  iraypi^  of  Euhemems  [Eu- 
HEiiBKUH.]  Several  short  eitracts  are  contained 
in  Loctantiua,  and  a  single  word  in  the  De  Be 
Eustica  of  Varro. 

Ceneorinas  (c  IS)  tells  na,  that  according  to 
Enniua  the  year  consisted  of  Z6S  days,  and  hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  astronomical  trea^ee.  But  an  expreasion  of 
this  sort  may  have  been  dropped  incidentally,  and 
i^  not  snfficienC  \o  jnatifj  such  a  supposition  with- 
ont  liirther  evidence. 

The  first  general  collection  of  the  fragments  of 
Ennius  is  that  contjuned  in  the  "  Pragmenta  Te- 
teram  Poelarum  Latinorum  "  by  Robert  and  Henry 
Stephens,  Paris,  Bvo.  1664.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect and  does  not  include  any  portion  of  ths 
Euhemerus,  which  being  in  prose  was  excluded 

Much  more  complete  and  nccurato  u%  "  Q.  Ennii 
poolHS  vetustiasimi,  quae  supersimt,  fragmenta," 
collected,  arranged,  and  eiponnded,  by  Hieronynras 
Columns,  Neapol,  4to.  1690,  reprinlccl  with  consi- 
derable additions,  comprising  the  commentaries  of 
Doliio  and  G.  J.  Vosa,  by  HesseliuB,  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  at  Rotterdam,  AmeteL  4to. 
1707.  Thia  mnat  be  conaidered  as  the  best  edition 
of  the  collected  fragments  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Five  yeara  after  Colurann's  edition  a  new 
edition  M  the  Anmdss  was  publiahed  at  I^yden 
(4ti>.  !S95)  by  Paulina  Memla,  a  Dntch  lawyer, 
who  professed  not  only  to  hsve  greatly  purified 
the  text,  and  to  have  introduced  many  important 
correctiona  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
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the  different  portions,  but  to  have  made  considera- 
ble additiona  to  the  relics  previously  diacovered. 
The  new  verses  wore  gathered  chiefly  from  a  work 
by  L.  Calpumiiifl  Piso,  a  contemporary  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  bearing  the  title  De  ConHamlia 
Velenaii  Po^aram  ad  Tn^aman  Prinoipem,  a  M8. 
of  which  Merula  tells  ns  that  he  examined  hastily 
inthe  library  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  accompanying 
this  statement  with  an  inoxplicable  and  most  aus- 
picious remark,  that  he  was  aftaid  the  volume 
would  be  stolen.  It  is  certain  that  thia  codex,  if 
it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
lines  in  qneellon  are  regarded  with  well-merited 
Buspicion.  (Niehnhr,  Ledares  on  Roman  HiaSmy, 
edited  by  Dr.  Schmilz,  Introd.  p.SB  ;  Hoch,  Be 
£lniUamirum  Aimaliam  Fragmeita  a  P.  Memla 

........       „  .„.|g_j 


The  Anta^ 
printed,  but  not  very 
additions,  and  with 


t  of  Memla  were  re- 
ly, widi  some  trifling 
the  fragments  of  the  Punic 
far  of  Naevius,  by  E.  S.  (Emsl  Shiaiigei^rg), 
Bvo.  Lips.  1825. 

The  figments  of  the  tiagediea  were  ouBfally 
collected  and  examined  by  M.  A.  Delrio  in  his 
i^la^a  2y<^oediae  Ladaaa,  vol,,  L  Antv.  4to, 
1693;  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1607  and  1619:  they 
will  be  found  also  in  the  CoUedanea  velerma  Tragi- 
comm  of  Scriveriua,  to  which  are  appended  the 
emendations  and  notes  of  G.  J.  Vosmus,  Log.  Bat. 
GvD,  1620.  The  fiagmenta  of  both  the  ti^edies 
and  comedies  are  contained  in  Bothe,  Poelarmn 
Lata  Bcenicorum  JraffmeatOf  Halberat.  Bvo.  1G33, 
The  fri^monlB  of  the  Medea,  with  a  diasarlation 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  Bomau  tmgedy,  were 
publiahed  by  H.  Planck,  Gotting.  4lo.  IBOB,  and 
the  fii^manta  of  the  Medea  and  of  Uie  Hecnba, 
compared  with  the  plays  of  Euripides  bearing  tiie 
same  names,  are  contained  in  the  Anahela  CKli(« 
Poisia  Romammst  stsmiaie  rdiqalaa  Sluslnoitia  of 
Osann,  Berolin.  Bvo.  18!e. 

(See  the  prefecee  and  proleeomena  to  the  editions 
of  the  ccllected  fragments  by  Hessehas,  and  of  the 
annala  by  E.  S.  where  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
amhoriUes  for  the  biography  of  Ennina  are  qnoted 
at  full  length  i  Caspar  ^gittarius,  GmmstaHo  de 
vUaei  icrgiHsLiiMA^roBtd,  NiaviijEimiijGiteiiii 
Slalii,  lea,  Altenbiirg.  Bvo.  1672^  G.  F.de  Franck- 
onau,  Diaaertatio  de  Moria  Q.  EnKii,  Witt  4to. 
1694  i  Domen.  d'Angelis,  ddla  palria  tTEanio 
ditseiiasicme,  Rom.  Svo.  1701,  Nap.  Bvo.  1712; 
Henningius  ForelioB,  De  Ebbm  dialrSie,  Upsai 
8vo.  1707  i  W.  F.  KreidmannuB,  de  Q.  Enn&i 
Oralio,  Jen.  4to.  1754;  Cr.  Ciamems,  Dissenfilio 
aistena  HoraHi  de  Ermo  Saturn,  Jen.  4lo.  1755; 
C.  G.  Kuestnor  CAmaloBiai^  jam  Eaniani,  &c., 
lipa.  Bvo.  !762.)  [W.  R.] 

ENNO'DIUS,  MAGNUS  FELIX,  was  bom 
at  Aries  about  a.  d,  476,  of  a  very  illustrious 
family,  which  numbered  among  its  members  and 
connexions  many  of  the  most  illustrious  person^ea 
of  that  epoch.  Having  been  despoiled  while  yet  a 
boy  of  idl  his  patrimony  by  the  Vi»goths,  be  was 
educated  at  Milan  by  an  annt,  upon  whose  death 
he  found  himself  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  again  re- 
duced to  total  destitution.  Prom  this  unhappy 
position  he  was  extricated  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
bnt  having  been  prevaiied  upon  by  St.  Epiphanius 
to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  he  received 
ordination  as  a  deacon,  and  induced  his  wilis  to 
enter  a  convent.  Hia  laboure  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  chosen 
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bishop  of  Pavia  in  a,  d.  £11,  and  in  £14  nas 
senl,  along  with  Fortnnatua,  bisiiop  of  Catania,  and 
Dthen,  by  Pope  Honnisda  to  Conslantinople  in 
order  to  tomhat  the  progress  of  the  Enlychian 
heresy.  The  embaeay  haiing  pTOTed  nnsnccesaful 
in  eonHcquence  of  the  empetor,  whn  was  bcJieved 
to  be  iavourablo  lo  the  opinions  in  q^uestion,  having 
refused  to  aclcnowledge  the  anthority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  EnnodiuB  was  deapatohed  a  second  ^me  in 
517,  ^ong  viih  Peregriniis,  bisiiop  of  Misenuin, 
bearing  a  eoufesMon  rf  6iith,  wUieh  the  eastern 
churches  were  inviled  or  rather  rcqnired  to  sub- 
scribe. On  tJiU  occasion  the  envoy  was  Created 
with  great  harshness  by  Ajiastasins,  who  not  only 
dismi^ed  hint  with  ignominy,  bnt  even  sought  his 
life,  by  causing  him  to  embark  in  a  crazy  vessel, 
wtiieh  was  strictly  forbidden  to  tonch  at  any 
Grecian  port.  Having  e^iaped  this  danger,  Enno- 
diss  letumed  to  his  diocese,  where  he  occupied 
himself  wilb  religious  labonis  until  bis  death  in 
i..  D.  S2l,  on  the  I7tb  of  July,  the  day  nhkh 
afler  his  canonization  was  observed  as  bis  festival. 
The  works  of  this  prelate,  as  contmned  in  the 
edition  of  Sirmond,  are  the  following  i — 
,  1.  Epiatolariaa  ad  Dtsersiis  LSrri  IX.  A  col- 
lection of  497  letters,  including  one  composed  by 
his  sister,  ^e  greater  nnmbcr  of  them  written 
during  the  pontiiicale  of  Sj-mmachus  (493— 6U). 
They  for  the  most  .part  relate  to  private  concerns 
and  domestic  occurrences,  and  hence  possess  little 
general  interest.  They  are  remarkable  for  gentle- 
ness and  piety  of  tone,  but  some  persons  have 
imagined  iJiat  they  could  detect  a  leaning  towards 
semipeiagianlsm.  The  charge,  however,  has 
been  by  any  means  substantiated. 

3.  Pansgyrims  Theodorico  regi  rfw*™.    A  ■ 
piimentary  address  delivered  in  the  presence  o 
Ootiiic  monarch  at  Milan,  or  at  Ravenna,  i 
Rome,  probably  ia  the  year  t,  n.  a07.    It  is  aoma- 
timea  included  in  the  collection*  of  the  "  Panegy- 
nci  Veteres,"  and  is  considei^d  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  for  the  history  of  that  period, 
although  obviously  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the   Btntements  cont^ed  in  an  effu^on  of  such 
n  character.     [DBEPANiua]      It   will  he  found, 
ivith  notes,  in'Mna^  Gesshi^le  ties  Os^ol&.lteiiAs, 
p.  43a 

S.  LiieUva  admntas  eoi  gai  cmli-a  sjnmi^uni 
ecribere  prataumsenotl.  A  powerful  and  argumen- 
tetive  harangue,  read  before  the  fifth  Roman 
synod  held  in  A.  n.  509,  and  adopEtid  Ita  pEirt  of 
their  proceedings,  in  dofeiice  of  the  measures  sanc- 
tioned by  the  synod  of  the  previoHs  yew,  against 
schismatics,  and  in  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bdiman  pontiff  generally. 

4.  Vita  beaCissimi  viri  ^^^>htatn  T^eiaensia  epis- 
ccfii.  A  biography  of  St.  Epiphaniua,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  see  of  Pavia,  who  died  in  A.  n.  496. 
This  piece  is  valued  on  aceount  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  history  of  the  times,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  interesting  aitd  agreeable 
among  the  woi^s  of  Ennodins,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  are  for  tie  moat  pwt  rather  repulsive.  It 
will-be  found  m  the  eoUections  of  Suriaa  and  the 
Bollandists  under  the  22nd  of  January. 

5.  F^  beati  AntonH  manaetd  lAvmeitdst  a  pane- 
gyrin  upon  a  holy  man  unknown  save  lixnn  this 


i.  MiKhm'isHcmn  de  vi 


>  those   thoughts  which 
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eventually  prompted  him  to  devote  hia  lifii  lo  the 
service  of  God.      It  is  dedicated  to  Elpidiua,  H 
deacon  and  physician. 

7.  Paroer^esis  didascalM^i  ad  Amhrosiista  et  Bear 
turn,  an  exhortation,  in  which  poetry  is  combined 
with  prose,  urging  two  youths  to  the  practice  of 

8.  Praeceptais  de  cetManis  episiWpOMHB.  The 
cellulani  were  the  eoiitiAenialea  whom  bishops, 
presbyters,  sad  deacons  were  required  to  retfflu  as 
constant  companions  "  ed  amoltendaa  maledicomm 
calnmnias."  (See  Ducange,  Glossar.)  In  this  tract 
they  are  called  comeHaneL 

9.  retUoriam  quo  Gerosliia  paer  Ayapili  absa- 
kUas  est.  On  the  manumission  of  a  slave  by  his 
m^ter  in  the  church. 

10.  (krei  patciaia  UaedidKMa  duae. 

11.  Oratiyaet,  A  series  of  short  essays  or  decla- 
mations, twenty  eight  in  number,  which  the  author 
himself  names  <JtbfKine«,  clas»iied  according  totheii 
subjectSn  Of  these  sie  ore  sacraef  seven  st^laali&iet 
ten  cotdroverstoe^  five  e&ioae. 

12.  C^tTTnu 
of  them  shod 
of  diHerent  topics,  sacred  and  proJane.  Fourteen 
are  to  be  found  interspersed  among  hia  epistles  and 
other  prose  works,  and  one  huniked  and  seventy- 
two  form  a  separate  collection. 

The  writings  of  Ennodius  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  all  the  worst  faults  of  a  corrupt 
style.  Nothing  can  be  more  affected  than  the  fonn 
of  expression,  nothiiu  more  harsh  than  the  diction. 
They  are  concise  without  being  vigorous,  obscure 
witiiout  being  deep,  while  the  use  of  figurative 
language,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  is  pushed  to 
such  eitravagant  eieess  that  whole  pages  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  long  dull  enigma. 

A  cousidemble  number  of  the  works  of  this 
father  appeared  in  the  "  Moniimenta  S.  Fatrum 
Orthodoxographa,"  BasiL  foL,  1569  ;  they  were 
first  published  separately  by  Andr.SchottuB,Tomac. 
Svo,1611,  bnt  will  be  found  in  U.eir  most  complete 
and  best  form  in  the  edition  of  Sirmond,  Paris. 
Uvo.  16il,  and  in  hia  Opera,  vol  i.  fol^  Paris. 
1(196,  and  Venet.  1729  ;  also  in  Ihe  BiM.  Pair. 
Max.,  Lugdnn.  1677,  vol.'  ii.,  and  in  other  large 
collections  of  the  tiithers. 

Martenne  and  Duruid  (CWferf.  Monsmm.  vol. 
V.  p,  61)  have  added  a  new  oration  and  a  short 
letter  lo  Venanlius. 

(See  ^e  VUa  Enmdii  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Sirmond.  A  very  full  biography  is  given  by 
Funccius  also,  De  itterlt  ac  dfcrepttn  L.  L.  seneo- 

§  xivi )"'    '''''  '^ "'    ^"'''  "'  ™''  [w!'r.] 

E'NNOMUS  C^rviat),  a  Mysian  and  aUy  of 
the  Trojana,  who  was  hilled  by  Achillea.  {Kws.Il. 
ii  853,  ivii.  218.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  422).  [L.  S.] 

ENOECHBS  ^EtSfx-l^),  a  son  of  Thyestes  by 
his  sister  Daeta,  was  born  out  of  an  egg,  and  built 
a  temple  to  Dionysus,  who  was  hence  called  Dio- 
nysus Enorches,  tliough  Enorches  may  also  describe 
the  god  as  the  dancer.  (Tzetz.  od  Zya^.-212; 
Hesyth.  s.«.)  .  [L.  8.] 

ENTELLUS,  a  Trojan,  or  a  Sicilian  here,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Entella,  in  Sicily,  was  believed 
tn  have  received  its  name.  (Virg.  Am.  v.  389, with 
Servius.)  T^etzes  {ad  I^coph.  953)  states,  that 
Entella  was  so  called  bam  Entolia,  the  wife  of 
Aegestes.  [L.S.] 
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E'NTOCHUS,  n  sculptor,  wIioEe  Oceanua  and 
Jupiter  were  in  the  collection  of  Aaiaks  PoUio. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxfi.  6.  9.  4.  ^  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ENTtfRIA  ("EnTopfo),  the  daughter  of  a  Ro- 
man countryman.  Ctddos  (Satum)  who  was  once 
hofipilably  received  by  him,  becamB,  by  his  ^r 
daughter,  the  father  of  four  sons,  Janus,  Hymnue, 
FauatHB,  and  Felii.  Cronos  taught,  tlie  father  the 
cultivation  of  the  sine  and  the  preparation  of  wine, 
enjoining  him  to  teach  his  neighbours  tbe  same. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  but  the  connlrj  people, 
who  became  intoxicated  with  iheic  new  drink, 
thought  it  to  he  poison,  and  stoned  their  neighhonr 
to  death,  whereupon  his  grandsons  hung  themselves 
in  their  grief.  At  a  much  later  time,  wben  tbe 
Romajis  were  visited  by  a  plague,  they  were  told 
by  tile  Delphic  oracle,  that  the  plagne  was  a  punish- 
ment for  the  outrage  committed  on  Enloria's  father, 
and  Lniatius  Catnlus  caused  a  temple  to  ha  erected 
to  Cronos  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  in  it  an  altar 
witii  fonr  faces.  (Plut.  PanM-Gr.  rffloin.9.)  [L.S.] 

, A'LIUS  f'EyBilMo!),    the   wai"' 

quently 

either  as  as  epithet  of  Ares, 
instead  of  Ares.  (ivu.  211,  u.  doi,  vii.  idd,  viii. 
264,  jii).  519,  ivil  258,  iviii.  SOS,  sx.  69  ;  comp. 
Pind.  OL  nil.  102,  Nmru  vx.  37.)  At  a  later  time, 
however,  Enyalius  and  Aies  were  distinguished  as 
two  different  gods  of  war,  and  Enyaliua  was  looked 
upon  as  a  son  of  Ares  and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and 
Rhea.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  467  ;  Dionya.  A.  R.  iii. 
48  1  Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  944.)  The  name  is 
evidentiy  derived  from  Enyo,  though  one  teadition 
derived  it  from  a  Tliracian  Enyalina,  who  received 
into  his  hoDse  those  only  who  conquered  hhu  in 
single  com!>at,  and  for  the  same  reason  refused  to 
receive  Ares,  bat  the  latter  slew  hun.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  673-)  The  youths  o{  Sparta  sacrificed 
young  dogs  to  Area  under  the  name  of  Enyalius 
(Paus.  iii.  U-  %  9),  and  near  tiie  temple  of  Hippo- 
sthenes,  at  Sparta,  there  stood  the  ancient  fettered 
Btiitue   of  Enyaliua.    (Pans.  iii.  15,  §  5  ;  comp. 

Ares.)  Dionysus,  too,  "        ^'    ■    •-  -    -  -    

idBnj 

NYO.  „ 

a  in  bloodshed  and  tae  destruction  of  towns, 
and  accompanies  Mars  in  battles.  (Ham.  11,  v. 
333,  692  i  Eustath.  p.  140.)  At  Thebes  and 
Orchomenos,  a.  festival  called  'OfuiAfita  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Zeus,  Demetec,  Athena  and 
Enyo,  and  Zeus  was  smd  to  have  received  the  suiv 
name  of  Homoloius  from  Homolo'is,  a  priestess  of 
Enyo.  (Suid.  s.  P. ,-  corap.  Miiller,  Ofchom.  p. 
229,  2nd  edit.)  A  statue  of  Enyo,  made  by  the 
sons  of  Praiitoles,  stood  in  the  temple  of  Aras  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  B.  J  5.)  Among  the  Giaoae  in 
Hesiod  {Tbeog.  273)  there  is  one  called  Enyo. 
Respecting  the  Roman  goddess  of  wai  see  BsL' 

I.0NA.  [L.  S.] 

EOS  ('Hi^!),  in  Latin  Avrera,  the  goddess  of 
tlie  morning  red,  wio  brings  up  the  light  of  day 
from  the  east.  She  waa  a  dangfater  of  Hyperion 
and  Theia  or  Eoryphassa,  and  a  sister  of  He- 
lios mi  Selene.  (Hes.  Theog.  371,  &o. ;  Horn. 
Msmn  m  Sol.  ii.)  Ovid  (Met.  U.  420,  Fail.  W. 
373)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Pallas.  At  the  dose 
of  night  she  rose  fiMm  the  couch  of  her  beloved 
Tithonus,  ani  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift 
horses  Lainpus  and  Phaeton  she  ascended  up  to 
heaven  from  the  river  Oceanua,  to  annonnce  the 
coming  light  of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to 
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mortals.  (Hom.  Od.  v.  1,  Ac.,  niii.  244  ;  Virg. 
Aea.  iv.  129,  Gnorg.  l.  446  ;  Hom.  tfjflni  w  Mere. 
185  ;  Theocrit  ii.  148,  xiii.  11.)  In  the  Homerio 
poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the  coming  Helios, 
but  accompanies  him  throughout  the  day,  and  her 
career  is  not  complete  till  tiie  evening  ;  hence  slie 
is  sometimes  mentioned  where  one  Vfonld  have  ex- 
pecied  Helios  {Od.  v.  390,  i.  144)  ;  and  the  tragic 
writers  completely  idenrify  hor  with  Hemera,  of 
whom  in  later  times  the  same  myths  are  related  as 
of  Eos.  <Paus.i.  3.  S  l,iii.  18.g7.)  The  later 
Greek  and  tlie  Roman  poets  foUowed,  on  the  whole, 
the  notions  of  Eosr  which  Homer  had  established, 
and   the  splendour  of  a  southern  auroia,  which 

topic' with  the  ancient  poels.  Mythology  repre- 
sents her  as  having  tamed  olF  several  youths  die- 
tii^shed  for  them  beauty.  Thna  she  earned 
away  Orion,  but  the  gods  wore  angry  at  her  for  it, 
until  Artemis  with  a  gentle  arrow  killed  him. 
(Horn.  Od.  V.  131.)  According  to  Apollodorus  (i. 
4.  S  4)  Eos  carried  Orion  to  Delos,  and  was  ever 
stimulated  by  Aphrodite.  Cleltus,  the  son  of 
Mantius,  was  carried  by  Eos  to  the  seats  of  the 
immortal  gods  (Od.  it.  360),  aiid  Titlionus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Emathion  and 
Memnon,  was  obtained  in  like  manner.  She 
begged  of  Zens  to  make  hun  immortal,  but  forgot 
to  request  him  to  add  eternal  youth.  So  long  as 
he  was  young  and  beautiful,  she  lived  with  him  at 
the  end  of  the  earth,  on  the  banks  of  Oceanus ; 
and  when  he  grew  old,  she  nursed  him,  until  at 
length  his  vnice  disappeared  and  his  body  became 
quite  dry.  She  then  locked  the  body  up  in  her 
chamber,  or  metamorphosed  it  into  a  cricket. 
(Hom.  Hj/nm.  in  Ven.  218,  &c. ;  Hoiat.  Carm.  i. 
22.  8,  ii.  IG.  30  i  Apollod.  iii.  12.  %  i  ;  Hes. 
Tieog.  9B4  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Geotg.  i.  447,  iii.  328, 
Aea.  iv.  686.)  When  her  son  Memnon  was  going 
to  fight  against  Achilles,  she  asked  Hephaestus  to 
give  her  arms  for  him,  and  when  Memnon  was 
killed,  her  tears  foil  down  in  the  form  of  morn- 
Ulg  dew.  (Virg.  Aen.  viiL  334.)  By  Astraeua 
Eos  became  tiie  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  No- 
tns,  Heospborus,  and  the  other  stars.  (Hesiod, 
Theog.  378.)  Cephalus  was  carried  away  by  her 
firom  the  summit  of  mount  Hymetins  to  Syria,  and 
by  hun  she  becamo  the  mother  of  Phaeton  or 
Titiionus,  the  father  of  Phae'ton  g  but  aflerwarda 
she  reatored  her  beloved  to  his  wife  Procris.  (Hes. 
Theog.  9B4  ;  Apollod,  iii.  14.  J  3  i  Paus.  i. 
3.  $  1  ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  703,  *c  ;  Hyghi.  Fab. 
1S9  ;  comp.  Cbphalui^)  Eoa  was  represented  in 
the  pediment  of  the  kingly  atoa  at  Athens  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Cephalus,  and  in  the  same 
manner  she  waa  seen  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
daeauApoUo.  (Paus.  L  a  §  1,  iiL  ]8.  J  7.)  At 
Olympia  she  was  represented  in  the  act  of  piaying 
to  Zeus  for  Memnon.  (v.  22.  J  2.)  In  the  works 
of  art  still  eiilant,  she  appears  as  a  winged  goddess 
or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.        fll  S.] 

EPACTAEUS  or  EPA'CTIUS  («inu«-iuOj  or 
'En-iiiiTiot),  that  is,  the  god  worshipped  on  the 
coast,  was  used  as  a  sumame  of  Posddon  in  Samoa 
(Hosych.  s.  v.),  and  of  Apollo.  (Orph.  ArgoK. 
1296  J  ApoUon.  Rhod.  I  404.)  [L.S.] 

EPAFNETUS  (-EirafreToj),  a  culinary  author 
frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  wrote  one 
work  "On  Fishes"  (YK/A 'IxUae,  Athen.  vii. 
p.  328,  £),  and  another  "On  the  Art  of  Cook- 
ery "  ('OJiajrruTisc!?,  Athen.  ii.  p.  68,  b.,  iu.  p.  88, 
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claas  and  stamp  with  himself,  exercised  unbounded 
influence  over  Caracidla,  and  was  retained  in  tlie 
service  of  his  <uc(«aBor.  After  the  diaastrone 
battle  of  Antioch,  he  waa  despatched  by  Macritiua 
to  place  IMadnmenianuB  under  the  protec^on  of 
the  PartbJBn  Tting,  Aitabanue;  and  at  a  sabse- 
quent  |>eriod  we  find  that  the  deatk  of  the  cele- 
brated Domitiua  Ulpianu9  woa  ascribed  to  his 
machinationa,  although   the    caasea   aJ^d  drcum- 

rity.  AleiBEder  Severas,  apprehensive  leel  some 
tumult  should  arise  at  Rome,  were  he  openly  to 
take  vengeance  on  Epagatbue,  nominated  hint 
Praefect  of  Egypt ;  but  soon  afterwards  recalling 

Crete,  aud  there  quietly  put  to  death.  [Macbi- 
Kva ;  DiiuuMENiANUS ;  UipiiNUS].  (Dion.  Cass. 
kiviL  21,  Lnviii.  39,  ixmt.  2.)  [W.  R.] 

EPAINE  ("EjTBiHf),  that  ia,  the  fearful,  a  ear- 
name  of  Persephone.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  457.)  Plu- 
tarch (de  Aad.  poet.  p.  23,  a.)  deiivea  the  niune 
from  <dvos^  which  Buggests,  that  it  ]night  also  be 
understood  in  a  euphemistic  sense  as  the  prised 
goddess,  [L.  S.] 

EPAMINONDAS  ('Eirof.einJ.^at,  •&iraluyiit^ 
Bos),  the  Theban  general  and  statesjoan,  son  of 
Polymnis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poieriy,  though 
his  blood  was  noble.  In  his  early  years  he  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Lysis  of  Taien- 
tum,  the  W'thagorean,  and  we  seem  to  trace  tlie 
practical  inBacnce  of  this  pliHosophy  in  several 
passages  of  his  later  life.  (Plut  Pel^.  3,  de  Gen. 
Sue.  8,  So,.',  AeL  F.  H.  iL  43,  iiL  17,  v.  B,  sii. 
43 ;  Pans.  iv.  31 ,  viij.  52,  is.  1 3 ;  C.  Nep.  j^m. 
1,  2[  comp.  Fabric.  BiW.  Oraec.  vol.  i.  p.  861, 
and  the  works  of  Sodwell  and  Bentley  there  re- 
fijned  to.)  His  close  and  enduiing  friendship  with 
Pelopidas,  unbroken  as  it  was  through  a  long 
series  of  yeais,  and  amidst  all  iha  n^feiy  and 
civil  offices  which  they  held  together,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  tendency  which  contrast  of  character 
has  to  cement  att^menls,  when  they  have  for 
their  foundation  some  essential  point  of  arallarity 
and  sympathy.  According  le  some,  their  friend- 
ship ori^nated  in  the  campaign  in  which  they 
served  together  on  the  Spartan  side  against  Man- 
tineia,  where  Pelopidas  having  &llen  in  a  battle, 
apparently  dead,  Epaminondas  protected  his  body 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  B.  c  385. 
(Phit.  Pelop.  i;  Xen.  Hea.  T.  2.  g  1,  &c. ;  Diod. 
XT.  5,  12  ;  Pans.  riiL  8.)  When  the  Theban 
patriots  engaged  in  their  enterprise  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Cadmeia,  in  u.  c.  S79,  EpEuninondas  held 
aloof  from  it  at  first,  &nm  a  fear,  traceable  to  his 
Pythagorean  religion,  lest  innocent  blood  should 
be  shed  in  the  tumolt.  To  the  object  of  the 
attempt,  however, — the  deliveiy  of  Thebes  from 
Spartan  domination, — he  was  of  course  iavourahle. 
He  had  studiously  exerted  himself  already  to  raise 
the  spirit  and  coufidraice  of  the  Theban  youths, 
urging  them  to  match  themselves  in  gymnastic 
exercises  with  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  citadel, 
and  rebuking  theni,  when  snccess&il  in  these,  for 
the  tuneness  of  their  submission  to  the  invaders  ; 
and,  when  the  first  step  in  the  enterprise  had  been 
takeuj  and  Archies  and  Leoniiades  were  slain,  he 
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came  forward  and  took  part  decisively  with  Pelo- 
pidas and  his  confederates.  (Plut.  Pel<^.5,  12, 
de  Geo.  Sao.  3;  Polyaem  ii.  2  ;  Xen.  HeS.  v, 
4  §  3,  &e.)  In  b.  c.  371,  when  the  Athenian 
envoys  went  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  peace,  BpamN 

look  after  the  interests  of  Thebes,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  eloq^nence  and  ready  wit 
in  the  debate  which  ensued  on  the  question  whether 
Thebes  should  be  allowed  to  ratify  the  treaty  in 
the  name  of  all  Boeotia,  thus  obtaining  a  recogni- 
tion of  her  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian 
towns.  This  being  refused  by  the  Spartans,  the 
Thcbans  were  excluded  from  the  »eaty  altogether, 
and  Cleombrotus  was  sent  to  invade  Boeotia.  The 
result  was  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so  fatal  to  the 
Lacedaemonuins,  in  which  the  success  of  Thebes  is 
said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to  the  tactics  of 
Epaminondas.  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  most 
strongly  mged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  file  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  mrt  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  had  hut  recently  expressed  his  contempt,  (Xen. 
HelL  vi.  S.  |§  18—30,  4.  §§  1—16  ;  Diod.  xv. 
38,  51—56  ;  Plut.  Affa.  27,  28,  Fdop.  20-23, 
Cam.  19,  Reff.  et  Imp.  Ajtopk.  p.  58,  ed.  Tauchn., 
De  leipa.  at.  inv.  land.  16,  De  Sm.  Tiiend.  Praee. 

23  ;  Pans.  viii.  27,  ix.  13  ;  Polyaen.  ii.  2  ;  C. 
Nep.  Epam.  6  ;  Cic  Tiae.  Diip.  i.  46,  def^.L 

24  ;  Suid.  a  d.  ''EiKap,tyiivias.)  The  project  of 
Lycomedes  for  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  and  the 
union  of  Arcadia  was  vigorously  encouraged  and 
forwarded  by  Epaminondas,  B.  c.  370,  aa  a  barrier 
against  Spartfin  dominion,  though  we  need  net 
suppose  with  Paueanias  that  the  plan  orijsBafed 
with  him.  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  $  6,  &c. ;  Pans. 
viiL  27,  ii.  14  ;  Diod,  iv.  69  j  Ariatot.  FiUl.  ii. 
2,  ed.  Beklc)  In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  369,  the 
lirst  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans 
tool?  place,  and  when  the  rest  of  their  generals  were 
anxious  to  letnm  home,  as  the  temi  of  their  com- 
mand was  drawing  to  a  close,  Epaminondas  and 

against  Sparta.  The  country  was  ravaged  as  far 
as  the  coast,  and  the  city  itself,  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  unprecedented  sight 
of  an  enemy's  fires,  and  en^gered  also  by 
treachery  within,  was  saved  only  by  the  calm  firm- 
ness and  the  wisdom  of  AgesilauB.  Epaminondas, 
however,  did  not  leave  the  Peloponnesus  before  he 
had  inflicted  a  most  serious  blow  on  Sparta,  and 
planted  a  permanent  thorn  in  her  side  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  and 
the  eslabUshment  of  a  new  dty,  named  Messene, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ithome,— a  work  which 
was  carried  into  eftect  with  the  aUnost  solemnity, 
and,  as  Epaminondas  wished  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, not  without  the  special  interposition  of  gods 
and  heroes.  [AnistOKKNHS.]  Meanwhile  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  appHed  successfully  for  aid  to 
Athens  ;  but  the  Athenian  general,  Iphicrates, 
seams  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion  with  less  than 
his  usual  energy  and  ability,  and  the  Tbeban  army 
made  its  way  licfc  in  sate^  through  an  unguarded 
pass  of  the  Isthmus.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Epa- 
minondas advanced  to  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
that  Iphicrates  restrained  his  coimtrymeo  from 
marching  out  against  him  ;  but  the  several  accounts 
of  these  raovementa  aie  by  no  means  clear.  (Xen, 
/feJi  vi.  6.  §  S3,  &c,  33—52,  vii,l.§27;  Arist. 
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ftJii.  i!.  9,  pd.  Bekk. ;  Pku  FeL  24,  Ag^.  31- 
34  J  Diod.  ly.  6-2—67  j   Pans.  iv.  36,  37,  ix.  !■ 
Poljb.  ir.  33  ;   C.  Nep.  /p4.  21.)  On  their  retu 
homo  Bpaminondiia  and  Pelopidaa  were  imfeached 
bj  their  enemies  on  g.  capital  charge  nf  baring  re- 
tained their  command  beyond  the  legaJ  lerm.    Tiia 
fact  itself  wss  true  enongh,  but  they  were  both 
hnnonnibly   acquitted,  Epainiaan^ae    having   ex- 
preesed  hie  villingneEa  to  die  if  the  ThoIxm<  would 
record  that  he  1^  been  put  to  death  becanse  he 
had  humbled  Sparta  and  tanght  his  conntrjmen  to 

cusers  hs  wib  philosophical  and  magnanimouA 
enough,  unlike  Pelopidas,  to  take  no  meaauies  of 
retaliation.  (Pint  Pel^.  25,  De  aeipa.  dl.  iav. 
lau  I  i,  R^  el  Imp.  Apoph.  p.  60,  ed.  Tanchn.  j 
Pans.  II  U  .  Ael  V.  H.  siii.  42  ;  C.  Nep.  Epcm. 
7,  8)     [Pblofidas  (  MENECiEiDaa.] 

In  the  spring  of  363  he  again  led  3  Thefc«n  army 
into  the  PeloponnesuB,  and  having  been  lainly  op- 
poses at  the  Isthmus  by  the  IbreeB  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies,  including  Athens,  he  advanced,  againet 
Sicyon  and  Pelleno,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquiah 
their  alUance  will  the  LacedaemonianB ;  but  on  his 
i^tum,  he  was  repulsed  by  Chabriaa  in  on  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth,  It  seems  doubtfiil 
whether  his  early  departure  home  was  owing  to 
the  rising  jeahmsy  of  the  Artadlana  towards  Thebea, 
nr  to  the  arriva!  of  a  force,  chieSy  of  Celts  and 
Iberians,  sent  by  Dionyeius  1.  to  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans.      <Xen.  ffei;.  vii.  L  §§  16— 22;    Died. 
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rving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  wss  sent  into  Thassaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidaa  from  Aleiander  of  Pheiae,  and  which  Diodo- 
rus  tells  us  was  saved  from  utter  destruction  only 
by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas.  According  to  the 
same  author,  he  held  no  command  in  the  expedi^on 
in  question  becanse  the  Thebans  thought  ho  had 
not  pnisned  ae  vigorously  as  ha  might  his  advan- 
tage over  the  Sparlane  at  the  Isthmus  in  the  last 
campaign.  The  disaster  in  Thessaly,  however, 
proved  to  Thabss  his  value,  and  in  the  ncit  year 
(367)  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  another  force  to 
release  Pelopidas,  and  acconipliahed  his  object,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  without  even  striking  a  blow, 
and  by  the  mere  prestige  of  his  name.  (Diod.  iv. 
71,  72,  75;  Pint  Pdop.  28,  39.J  It  would  ap- 
pear—and if  so,  it  ia  a  nobio  testimony  to  hia  vir- 
tue— that  the  Thebans  took  advanti^  of  his  ab- 
sence on  this  aspedition  to  destroy  their  old  rival 
Orchomenus,— a  deai^  which  they  had  formed 
immediately  after  their  victory  at  Lenclra,  and 
which  had  been  then  prevented  only  by  hia  remon- 
strances. <Diod.  sv.  57,  79  ;  Pans  ix.  16  ;  Thiri- 
waU's  Grea*,  vol.  v.  pp.  120, 131.)  In  the  spring 
of  366  he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  third 
time,  with  the  view  chiefly  of  strengthening  the 
influence  of  Thebes  in  Achaia,  and  so  indirectly 
with  the  Arcadians  as  well,  who  were  now  more 
than  half  alienated  from  their  former  ally.  Hav- 
ing obtained  assurances  of  fidelity  from  the  chief 
men  in  the  several  states,  ha  did  not  deem  it  iie- 
eeasaiy  to  put  down  the  oligarchical  governments 
Vhich  had  been  established  under  Spartan  protec- 
tion 1  but  the  Arcadians  made  this  moderation  a 
ground  of  compleint  against  him  to  the  Thebans, 
and  the  latter  then  sent  hajmosts  to  the  dillbrent 
Achaean  inties,  and  set  up  democracy  m  all  of 
them,  which,  however,  was  soon  ovsEthrown  every- 
where by  a  countor-rovolution.    (Xen.  H^l.  Tii.  1. 
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'§§11— 43;  Dtod.iv.?5.)  In  e.  c.  363,  when 
the  oligarchiia]  party  in  Arcadia  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ells,  the 
Theban  officer  in  command  at  Tegea  at  first  iomed 
in  the  ratification  of  it  j  but  afterwards,  at  Uie  in- 
stigation of  the  chie^  of  the  democratic  party,  he 
ordered  the  gates  of  Tegea  to  be  closed,  and  ar- 
rested many  of  the  higher  class.  The  Mantineians 
protested  strongly  against  this  act  of  violence,  and 
prepared  to  resent  it,  and  the  Theban  then  released 
the  prisoners,  and  apologized  for  his  conduct.  The 
Mantineians,  however,  sent  to  Thebes  to  demand 
that  ha  should  be  capitally  punished  j  but  Epami- 
nondaa  defended  bis  conduct,  saying,  tjiat  he  had 
acted  more  properly  in  aireeling  Uie  prisonera  than 
in  releasing  them,  and  espreased  a  detenaination 
of  entering  the  Peloponnesus  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  conjunction  with  those  Arcadians  who  still  aided 
with  Thebes.  {Xen.  ffetf-vii.*.  §§12—40.)  Tho 
alarm  caused  by  this  answer  as  symptomatic  of  au 
overbearing  spirit  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Thebes,  (withdrew  from  her  most  of  tha  Pelopon- 
nesians,  though  Ai^oa,  Messenia,  Tegea,  and  Me- 
galopolis still  rolainod  them  connexion  with  bar. 
It  was  then  against  a  formidable  coalition  of  states, 
including  Athens  sud  Sparta,  that  Epaminondas 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  for  the  fourth  time,  in 
B.  c  362.  Tha  difficulties  of  hia  situation  were 
great,  but  his  enei^  and  genius  were  fully  equal 
to  the  cri^  and  perhaps  at  no  period  of  hia  hfe 
were  they  so  temaikably  displayed  as  at  its  glo- 
rious dose.  Advancing  to  Tegea,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  there ;  but  the  time  for  which  he  held  his 

aary  for  the  credit  and  interest  of  Thebes  that  the 
aipadition  should  not  be  inafieetual.  When  then 
he  ascerlainod  that  Agesilaus  was  on  his  march 
against  him,  he  set  out  from  Tegea  in  the  evening, 
and  marched  strught  on  Sparta,  hopmg  to  find  it 
undefended ;  but  Age^laus  receiTed  intelligence  of 
his  design,  and  hastened  back  before  hia  arrival, 
and  the  attonpt  of  the  Thebans  on  the  city  was 
baffled.  [AHCKiniMUS  III.]  'Kiey  returned  ac 
eordingly  to  Tegea,  and  thence  marched  on  to 
Mantineia,  whither  their  cavalry  had  preceded 
them.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  at  this  place, 
and  in  which  the  peculiar  tsctica  of  Epaminondas 
were  brilliantly  and  eneeessfully  diapkyed,  he  him- 
sell^  in  the  fiill  career  of  victory,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  was  borne  away  from  the  throng.  He 
was  told  that  hia  death  would  follow  directly  on 
the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the  wound  i  but 
he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  till  he  hod 
been  assured  that  hia  shield  was  safe,  and  that  the 

poted  point  by  whose  band  he  fell :  among  others, 
tha  honour  was  ^signed  to  Gryllua,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  He  was  buried  where  he  died,  and 
hia  tomb  was  surmounted  by  a  column,  on  which 
a  shield  was  suspended,  emblaaoned  with  the  de- 
vice of  a  diagcn^ymbohcal  (says  Pausanias)  of 
his  descent  from  the  blood  of  the  Sirtvimi,  the. 
children  of  the  dragon's  teeth.  (Xen. /Tcft  vii.  5; 
\m<s.Bp.QAArA.%h  ;  Diod.  it.  82— S7;  PIuL 
Agei.  34,  36,  Afoph.  24;  PauB.  viii.  11,  ii.  16; 
Just.  vi.  7,  8 !  Cic  ad  Fam.  t.  12,  de  Pin.  ii.  30 ; 
Suid.  «.  o. 'E7nv«nJi«o!;  &  Nep.  .^Mm.  9  ;  Po-. 
lyb.  iv.  33.)  The  circumstances  of  ancient  Greece 
supplied  little  or  no  scope  for  any  bi^tlhe  narrowest 
pMriotiam,  and  this  evj  is  perhaps  ne*er  more  ap- 
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tlie  noble  mind  of  nuo  lite  EpaminondaB.  We  do 
indeed  find  him  rising  above  it,  as,  for  instance,  in 
,  his  prCEermtion  of  Oicbomenus ;  but  this  wne  in 
spite  of  the  eyetem  nader  which  he  liied,  and 
which,  while  it  cheeked  throughout  the  full  ejpan- 
.  non  of  his  chniBcteF,  somethnee  (as  in  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  outrage  at  Tegca)  seduced  him  inlo 
positive  injustice.  At  the  best,  amidst  aH  our  ad- 
lilies,  we  cannot  Ibi^  that  they  were  directed, 
after  all,  to  the  one  petty  object  of  the  aggrandisie- 
ment  of  Thebes.  In  the  ordinar;  chaiaclers  of 
Gradan  histoiy  we  look  for  no  more  than  this  ; — 
it  cames  before  us  painfully  in  the  case  of  Epami- 
nondaa.  (AeL  F.  tf.  v^  14;  Ge.  da  OiiU.  iu.  U, 
de  Fin.  iL  IS,  Bntl.  IS,  TSuc  JXsp.  L  2 ;  Poljb. 
Ti.  43,  in.  8,  isxii.  8,  Fragm.  Hist.  \5;  C  Nep. 
.^lo™.  10;  Aesch.  rfe  Puis. Zw.  p.  42.)       [E.E.] 

EPAPHRODJTU8CE:rB^Bn-oi).  l.Afreed- 
man  of  Caesar  OctJbvianus  ;  he  was  sent  by  Octa- 
viaiius,  together   with    C.    Proonleiua,   to   qu 
Cleopatra  to  prepare  her  for  her  fate.     The  I 
emissaries,  however,  made  the  queen  their  prisoi 
and  kept  her  in  eirid  cuEtody,  that  she  might 
make  away  with  berseie ;  but  she  nevertheless  i 
ceeded  in  deceiving  her  gaolers.     (Dion  Cass.  IL 
11,  H.) 

2.  A  freedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary.  During 
the  conspiracy  which  put  an  end  to  Nero's  rule, 
Epaphroditns  accompanied  his  master  in  his  fiighC, 
and  when  Nero  attempted  to  kill  himself  Epa- 
phroditus  as^sted  him.  For  this  service,  however, 
he  had  afterwards  to  pay  with  his  awn  life,  for 
Comitian  lirst  banished  and  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  not  exerted 
himself  to  save  the  life  of  Nero.  The  philoso  ~ 
Epicletus  WHS  the  Jreedman  of  this  Epapbrodl 
but  whether  he  ig  the  same  as  the  Epaphroditns  to 
whom  Josephus dedicated  his  "Jewish  Antiquities," 
and  on  whom  he  pronounces  in  his  pre^e  a  high 
enlopum  for  liie  love  of  literatare  and  history,  i 
very  uncertain,  and  it  is  generally  believed  <iia 
Jraephvg  is  speaking  of  one  Epaphroditus  wh 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiajan  and  was  a  feedma 
end  procnrator  of  this  emperor.  (Tac.  Aim.  xi 
55;  Siieton.  Na-o,  49,  DomO.  14;  Dion  Cast 
IxiiL  27,  2S,  iKvii.  14  ;  Aciian,  X}merl.  EpKt.  i 
26;  Suidas,  9.  c 'Erfienr-oi ;  comp.  the  commen 
tatoTs  on  Josepbns.)  From  all  these  persons  of 
the  name  of  Epaphrrrfltus,  we  must  distinguish  the 
one  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  mentions  as  his  com- 
panion.   (PiiUpp.  ii.  2fi,  iv.  18.)  [L.  &] 

EPAPHRODI'TUS,  M.  METTIUS,  of  Chae- 
Toneia,  a  Greek  grammarian.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Arobias  of  AleiandrCa,  and  became  the  slave  and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Hodestus,  the  praefect 
of  Egypt,  whose  son  Pitelinns  had  been  educated 
by  Epaphrodilus.  After  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  learning. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to 
have  collected  a  lihisiy  of  30,000  valuable  books. 
He  died  of  dropsy  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Suidas  (s.  V.  'EiTttippiinot),  &om  whom  this  ac. 
count  is  derived,  does  not  specify  any  work  of  our 
gnunmarian,  but  eonclades  his  article  by  merely 
laying  that  he  left  behind  him  many  good  works. 
Wb  Jtnow,  however,  &om  other  sources,  the  lities 
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example,  on  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Steph. 
Byz.  I.  V.  AwStii-jj  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  ii«.  Safoi,  Ktipa- 
Xiju'a),  an  ii4yiiiiis  tls  "Ofujpoc  Kal  nii^cipoi' 
(Eiidoc,  p.  128),  a  commentary  on  Heaiod's  "  Shield 
of  Heracles,"  and  on  the  Afria  of  CaUimachus, 
which  is  frequentiy  referred  to  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aeachytns.  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  on  the  lUad.  (Comp.  Visconti,  lamograpi. 
&■«?.!.  p.  266.)  [L.S.] 

ETAPHUS  C'EjrQ^oi),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  lo, 
who  was  born  on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  n'an- 
derings  of  his  mother.  He  was  then  conceided  by 
the  Cmules,  by  the  request  of  Hera,  but  lo  sought 
and  afterwards  found  him  in  Syria.  Epapfaus,  who 
subsequentiy  beome  king  of  Efe"pt,  married  Mem- 
phis, the  daughter  of  Nilus,  or  according  to  others, 
Cassiopeia,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He 
had  one  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name,  and  another  bore  the 
name  of  Ly^anassa.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  f  $  3,  4,  5. 
§  11  i  Hypn.  Jfai.  1411, 149,  275  ;  comp.  Herod, 
iii.  27,  28.)  Another  mythical  being  of  tiiis  name 
is  mentioned  by  Hjginus,     {Fai.  inil.)      [L.  S.] 

ETAPHUS,  is  called  a  ttu-  junlMnia,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  vrork  on  Delphi,  of  which 
the  seventeenth  book  is  quoted.  Servius  (ad  Aen. 
iii.  89)  and  Mocrobius  (Sat  iiL  6)  both  quol«  the 
same  statement  from  bis  work.  [L.  S.] 

EPATtCHIDES  <'Emipx'*1'>  "  mentioned  as 
a  writer  by  Athenaens  in  two  pacsi^s  (i.  p.  30,  ii. 
p.  61),  both  of  which  relate  to  Icarus,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conjectnie  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  Eparehides.  '  [L.  S.] 

EPEIGEUS  ('Evtiyiis),  a  Myimidone  and  son 
of  Agacles,  who  having  killed  his  fatlier,  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Bndeion.  He  took  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Peleus  who  sent  him  with  Achilles 
to  Troy,  where  he  was  killed  by  Hector.  (Horn. 
//.  ivi.  570.)  [L.  S.] 

EPEIUS  ("EiTfuJ!)       1.  A  son  of  Endymion. 
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of  PanopeuB,  called  the  artist,  who 
went  with  thirty  ships  from  the  Cychides  lo  Troy. 
(Diet,  Cret.  i.  17.)  About  the  close  of  the  Trojan 
war,  ha  built  the  vmoden  horse  under  Ihe  protec- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  Athena.  (Od.  viii. 
492,  id.  523 ;  11.  xAH.  664,  Sx.,  840  ;  Pans.  ii. 
29.  §  4.)  According  to  Justin  (ii.  9)  the  inhab- 
itants of  Metapontum,  which  he  was  believed  to 
have  founded,  shewed  in  a  temple  of  Athena  the 
tools  which  he  had  nsed  in  constructing  the  horse. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  he  appears  as  a  mighty  and 
aallant  warrior,  whereas  later  traditions  asMgn  lo 
him  an  inierioc  place  among  the  heroes  at  Troy. 
St«akharai  {op.  Eustalh.  ad  Horn.  p.l803  i  Athen. 
I.  p.  457)  called  him  the  water-hearer  of  the  At- 
reidae,  and  as  Each  he  was  lepreeenled  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Cacthea.  ■  His  cowardice,  further, 
is  stud  to  have  been  so  great,  that  it  became  pro- 
verbial. (Hesych.  s.  B.)  According  lo  Virgil  (,^e». 
iL  264),  Epeius  hhnself  was  one  of  the  Gi-eeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  another  tradi- 
tion makes  him  the  founder  of  Pisa  in  Italy, 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  179.)  There  were  at  Argos 
ancient  carved  images  of  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
which  were  believed  to  be  the  works  of  Epeius 
9.  ii.  19.  §  6),  and  Plato  (/on,  p.  533,  a.) 
ions  him  sa  a  sculptor  alone  with  Daedalus 
and  Theodorus  of  Samos.  Epeius  himself  was 
painted  by  Polygiiotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  in 
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tbrowiug  down  the  TrojaL  wall»  a1>3ve 
the  head  of  tlie  Hoi>den  ho.[ee.  (Faoa. 
[L.S.] 


elected  general 
b;  the  intrigues  of  Apelles,  the  adviser  of  Philip 
V.  of  Macedonia,  in  oppOHition  to  Timoxenua,  who 
vna  supported  by  Ai^tna.  Eperatus  was  held 
universally  in  low  estimation,  and  whs  in  fact 
totally  unfit  for  Ma  office,  on  which  he  entered  in 
B.  c  318,  so  that,  when  his  year  had  expired,  he 
left  numerous  difficuUies  to  Aratus,  who  succeeded 
him.  (Polyb.  iv.  83,  t.  !,  6,  30,  91  ;  Plut.^roi. 
48.)  [K.  K] 

FPHESUS  C^^fffoO.  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Caystms,  who  was  said,  conjointly  with  Cresns,  to 
have  built  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and 
to  have  called  the  town  afler  himselE  (Pans.  vii. 
3.  §  4.)  [L.  8.] 

BPHIALTES  C&pufXTiis),  one  of  the  giants, 
who.  in  the  war  against  the  gods  waa  deprived  of 
Jiis  leli  eye  hy  Apollo,  and  of  the  right  hy  Hera- 
cles, (ApolW.  L  6.  §  2.)  Respecting  another 
pSTBonwe  of  this  name  see  Alubiuab.    [L.  S.] 

EPHIALTES  ('E*i«Vns).  1.  A  Malitm,  who, 
in  B.  c.  480,  when  Leonidaa  was  defending  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  gaided  the  body  of  Persians 
call«i  the  ImrooMaJs  over  the  mountain  path  (the 
Anopaea),  and  thus  enabled  them  to  M  on  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks.  Fearing  after  this  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spartans,  he  ^ed  into  ThesGoly,  and 
a  price  was-set  on  his  he^  by  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  He  nltimately  returned  to  his  eountiy, 
and  was  put  to  deatli  by  one  Athenades,  a  Trachi- 
nion,  for  some  cause  unconnected  with  his  treason, 
but  not  further  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (Her. 
vii.  313,  Ac;  Paus.L4:  Stmb.  i.  p.  20;  Poly- 
neu.  yii.  15.) 

2.  An  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  eon  of 
Sophotiides,  or,  according  to  Siodoms,  of  Simonides, 
wua  a  friend  and  partijon  of  Pericles,  who  is  said 
bj  Plutnrcli  to  liave  often  put  him  forward  as  the 
main  osten«ble  agent  in  carrying  political  measurea 
when  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  prominently 
himself.  (Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  43,  iiL  17;  Pint.  Pern.  7, 
Rsif.Gf,rend.PTBS6.\h\Vnai..-si.'n^  Thus, when 
the  Spartans  sent  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  Ithome  in  B.  c.  46i,  ho  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  people  from  granting  the  re- 
quMt,  urging  them  not  to  raise  a  fallen  nval,  but 
to  leave  the  spirit  of  Sparta  to  be  trodden  down ; 
and  wo  find  him  mentioned  in  particular  as  chiefly 
inalruDiental  in  that  abridgment  of  ^e  power  of 
the  Areiopagus,  which  inflicted  such  a  blow  on  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  agiunst  which  the  "  Eume- 
nides"  of  Aeachylus  was  directed,  (Arisl.  PiML 
ii.  13,  ed,Bekk.;  Diod-tc;  Plut.  Oub.  10,  16, 
16, /'m(i7,  9j  Ciarfsflfj!.!.  27.)  By  this  mea- 
sure Plutarch  teUs  us  that  he  introduced  an  un- 
mixed democracy,  and  made  the  city  drunk  with 
liberty;  but  he  does  not  state  clearly  the  precise 
powers  of  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived,  nor 
IB  it  easy  to  decide  this  point,  or  to  set^e  whether 
it  was  the  authority  of  the  court  or  the  am-nal  that 
Peiiclos  and  Ephialtes  ass^ed.  (For  a  lidl  discus- 
sion of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mai- 
ler, Bmnm.  §§  35—37  ;  Waehsmnth,  Hist  Aid. 
vol.  iL  p.  75,  &0.  Eng.  tranal. ;  Hermann,  Opjbc. 
vol  iv.  pp.  299 — 302,  where  the  passages  of  De- 
moBthenea  [e.  Arid.  p.  B411  and  of  Lysias  [de 
Vaed.  Hrat.  p.  94]  are  ably  and  satisfacloiily  re- 
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eoncUfld  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  23,  24  ; 
Dkt.  of  Anl 

nole  sT  Thi 


\  Areiopagusi  and  the 
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Ephialtes  tc 
excited  the  rancorous  enmi^  of  some 
of  the  oligan^s,  and  led  to  his  asaaBeination  during 
the  night,  pro!:ably  in  B.  c.  49S.  It  appears  that 
in  tho  time  of  Antiphon  (aee  de  Coed.  Her.  p.  1 S7 ) 
the  murderers  had  not  been  discovered;  but  we 
leam,  on  the  authority  of  Aiislolle  (op.  PU.  Pe- 
rid.  10),  that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  by  one 
Aristodicua  of  Tanagra-     The  character  of  Ephi- 

honourable  one,  insomuch  that  he  ia  even  classed 
with  Ariateides  for  his  infleiible  integrity.  Hera- 
cleides  Ponticus  teUs  us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  open  his  grounds  to  the  people,  and  giv- 
■     ■     '  ibers  of  them,— a 


which  at 


with  A 


fbetoricitl  than  tr 
poverty.  (Pint  'Cim.  10,  Dsm.  14  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  ii, 
43,  li.  9,  xiii.  39 ;  VaL  Mai.  iii.  8.  Ext  4 ;  Ho- 
IBcl,  Pont  1.) 

3.  One  of  the  Athenian  orators  whose  surrender 
waa  required  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  335,  after  the 
deafruction  of  Thebes,  though  Demades  prevailed 
on  the  liing  not  to  press  the  demand  agiunat  any 
but  Charidemua.  (Air.  Anab.  i.  10;  Plut  Dim. 
23,  J'ioc.  17;  Died,  jivii.  16;  Suid.  «.  f . 'Ai^t 
ir-^poi.) 

4.  Plutarah  (Alex.  41)  mentions  Ephialtes  and 
Ciaeus  as  those  who  bronght  to  Alexander  the  in- 
lelligenco  of  the  treachery  and  flight  of  Harpalus 
in  u.  c  324,  and  were  thrown  into  priaon  by  tho 
king  as  guilty  of  calmnny.  The  play  of  the  comic 
poet  Phnruichus,  called  "  Epbedles,"  docs  not 
seem  to  bare  had  reference  to  any  of  the  above 
persons,  but  rather  to  the  Nightmare.  (Meincke, 
Hist.  Crit  Com.  Graee.  pp.  1B2— ifi4,)        [E.  Kl 

EPHICIA'NUS.    [IPHiciANUs.] 

EPHIPPUS  .fE^nnros),  of  Olynthus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  Alexnudor  the  Great.  It  ia  commonly 
believed,  though  no  reason  is  assigned,  that  Ephip- 
pus  lived  about  or  shortly  afUr  Ae  time  of  Alex- 
ander.  There  is  however  a  passage  in  Arrian 
{Anab.  iii.  5.  $  4]  which  would  determine  the  age 
of  Ephippus  very  accurately,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Ephippus  there  mentioned  ia'  identical 
with  the  historian.  Arrian  says,  that  Alexander 
before  leaving  Egypt  appointed  Aeachylus  (the 
Rhodian)  and  Ephippus  riv  XaAniSeu;,  superin- 
tendants  ('«rlcrKoiroi)  of  the  administration  of 
Kgypt  The  reading  lAv  Xtt\iaS4as,  though 
adopted  by  the  recent  editors  of  Arrian,  is  not  in 
all  M8S.,  and  some  editions  read  XoAxMea  or 
XoAJoiSifra;   but  if  we  might  emend   XoXKiJto, 


honid   h 


1  for 


by  Arrian  is  ifie  same  as  Ephip- 
pus of  Olynthus,  for  Olynthus  was  the  principal 
town  in  Chalcidlce,  and  Ephippus  might  just  as 
well  be  called  a  native  of  Olynthus  as  of  Chalci- 
dice.  If  the  Ephippus  then  in  Arrian  be  the  some 
as  the  historian,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 

an  aiconul  of  the  king's  burial  The  worit  of 
EphippuB  is  distinctiy  referred  to  by  Athenneus 
only,  though  Diodoiua  and  Olhera  also  aeem  to 
have  made  uae  of  it  Athenaeus  calls  it  in  soma 
passages  ire/il  t^t  *A\t^difSpou  rod  'Htpanrrinvos 
jUfToAJiOT^S,  and  in  others  he  haaro^s  or  TtXein^s 
instead  of  /ifrnAAa^^!,  so  that  at  all  events  WB 


■  C.tioc^lc 
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miiBt  conclude  tlint  it  contained  an  account  of  the 
burial  of  Alexander  as  weil  IK  of  hia  death.  From 
tho  few  fragments  still  extant,  it  would  appear  that 
EphippUB  described  more  the  privato  and  personal 
character  of  his  benies  than  their  public  careen. 
(Athen.  iil  p.  lEO,  iv.  p.  146,  x.  p.  ^34,  idi.  pp. 
537,  ess.)  It  aliould  be  remarked  tbat  b;  a  sin~ 
gular  mistake  Soidas  in  hia  article  EpMppus  gives 
an  sccount  of  Bphorua  of  Cumae.  Pliny  (Eleni^ 
lib.  xii.,  liiL)  mentions  one  Ephippus  among  the 
Authorities  he  consulted  upon  plants,  and  it  is  ge- 
netallj  belieyed  that  he  ia  a  different  person  from 
our  historian  I  but  all  the  writers  whom  Flin; 
mentions  along  with  him,  belong  to  the  period  of 
Alejiander,  so  that  it  ia  by  no  means  impn 
that  he  may  be  Ephippus  of  Oljnthua.     All  that 


Mo™  Hisior.  Scriplorea,   mtale  SBnoores,  Lips. 
1844,  pp.  309— 317.  [L.  S.] 

EPHIPPUS  CE^TTwos),  of  Athene,  was 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  as  we  lea 
from  the  testimonies  of  Suidas  (a.  «.),  and  Anti 
chus  of  AJeiandria  (Alhan.  xi.  p.  483,  c),  and  fro 
the  allusions  in  his  tra^enfs  to  Plato,  and  the 
Academic  philosophers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  5U9,  c. 
and  to  Alexander  of  Pherae  and  his  coiitempors- 
fiee,  Dionysias  the  Elder,  Cotya,  Theodorus,  and 
others.  {Athen.  iiL  p.  112,  f.  si.  p.  482,  d.)  The 
following  are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'Apre- 
fiii,  'Soiaifa,  TnpttStiit,  'G^tuAi),  "tt^Bo',  Sipfq, 
KJBwi;,  liamydst'OBOaaipSpol'Oitotoi,  ne\Tairnis, 
Zsir^i^,  ^lAiipo.  An  epigram  which  Enststhius 
Hscribes  to  Ephippna  (ad  Iliad.  li.  697,  p.  S79. 
38)  ia  not  his,  but  the  production  of  some  un- 
known author.  {Conip.  Athen.  i.  p.  443,  i.)  There 
arc  some  fragments  also  extant  &om  the  nnknown 
plays  of  Ephippus.  (Meiueke,  Fragm.  Oom.  Graec. 
ToLi.  pp.  351— 354,  iii.  pp.322— 340  j  Fabric 
Bibl.  Graec.  toI.  ii.  pp.  297,  398,  440.)    [P.  a] 

E'PHORUS  (-E^opoj).     1.  OECui 


Isocratcs, 
course,  foi 
the  field  01 


sd  Greek  hist 


■e  are  indebted  for  our  infonDaUon  te- 
spe  g  h  s  life,  a  son  either  of  DemophQus  or 
A  t     h  but  as  Plutarch   (ffl"  ap.  Dd}^.  p. 

389  a.)  mentions  only  the  tbrmer  name,  and  as 
Eph  ru  son  was  caUed  DemopbiEus  (Athen.  vi. 
p  3  )  w  must  believe  that  the  lather  of  Ephorus 
was  ailed  Demophilns.  Ephorus  was  a  contem- 
p  mry  f  Theopompus,  and  Hved  about  s.  c.  4US, 
a  date  wh  ch  Marx,  one  of  his  editors,  strangely 
»    takes  f  r  the  time  at  which  Ephorus  was  bom. 

d  th  Great,  for  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strain, 
p  403)  stales  that  Ephoms  reckoned  735  years 
from  the  return  of  the  Hcraoleidae  down  to  B.  c. 
333,  or  the  year  in  which  Alexander  went  to  A^a. 
The  beet  period  of  his  life  must  therefore  have 
fallen  in  tha  reign  of  PhiUp.  Ephorus  was  a  pupil 
of  JsDcratea  in  rhetoric,  at  the  time  when  that 
rhetorician  had  opened  his  school  in  the  island  of 
Chios ;  bnt  not  being  very  mnch  gifted  by  nature,  like 

enlflriira  upon  life  when  he  returned  home,  and  his 
Jather  merefore  sent  him  to  school  a  second  time. 
(Plat.  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  839,  a.)  In  order  not  to 
disappoint  his  fethec  again,  Ephorus  now  zealonsty 
devoted  hunself  to  the  study  of  oratoiy,  and  his 
oiBnia  were  crowned  with  sneceaa,  fii  he  and 
Theopompus  were  the  most  distinguished  among 
the   pupils  of  leocratcs  (Menand.  Rhet.  Huufih. 


EPHORUS. 
itiroCc'KT.  p.  E2e,  ed.  Aldus),  and  from  Seneca  [de 
Tranq.  Aiiim.  6)  it  might  almost  nppoar,  that 
Ephoms  began  the  career  of  a  public  orator, 
'jasuaded  him  from  that 
Dew  that  oratory  was  not 
ims  could  win  laurels,  and 
[Vote  himself  to  the  study 
and  composition  of  history.  As  Ephoms  was  of 
a  more  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition  than 
Theopompus,  Isociates  advised  the  former  to  writs 
the  early  history  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  to  lake 
up  the  later  and  more  torbident  periods  of  hislory» 
(SoidBS;  Cio,  de  OnA  iiL  9;  Phot  BM.  Cod. 
178,  S60.)  Plutarch  {ds  Sloie.  Repugn.  10)  relates 
that  Ephorus  was  among  those  who  were  accused 
of  havmg  conspired  agamst  the  life  of  kmg  Alex- 
ander, but  that  he  succesafally  rehjted  the  charge 
when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 

The  above  is  all  that  is  known  respecting  the 
life  of  Ephorus.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his 
works,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
was — 1.  A  History  ('IirTopiai)  m  thirty  books. 
It  be^n  with  the  return  of  the  Henicleidae, 
or,  according  to  Suidas,  with  the  Trojan  times, 
and  brought  Uie  hjsloij  doivn  to  the  sieee  of 
Perinthue  in  B.  c.  841.  It  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  WHS  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  um- 
versal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece.  It 
embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  eaoh  of  the 
thirty  books  contained  a  compact  portion  of  the 
history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  itself. 
Each  also  contained  a  special  pre&ce  and  might 
bear  a  separate  title,  which  either  Ephoms  himself 


T  giamn 


dually  to 


Qem.  Alex.  Stnm.  i  p.  403.)     Ephon 

aplele  his  work,  and  it  was 
finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  [Deuophilijb, 
No.  1.]  Diyllns  began  his  history  at  the  point  at 
"  '"'"'"  the  work  of  Ephorus  left  off.     As  the  work 

le  the  exact  contents  of  each  hook  ;  but  the 
lectors  and  editors  of  the  fragments  of 
havedoneeo,asfarasitisfeaHble.  Among 

ITepl  tipTin^w^  or  on  inventions,  in  two  books. 
(Suidas  ;  AUien.  iv.  p.  182,  viii.  p.  363,  liv.  p. 
fi37;  Sttab.  liii.  p.  622.)  3.  Ibptbt^  imx<i- 
Mor.  (Pint.  deVU.  el  Poea.  Homer.  2.)  This 
ivork,  however,  seems  to  have  been  nothi^  but  a. 
:hapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  tlie  laroplai.  4.  n«f>t 
fUlfs.  (Theon, /V05jnMH.B,  22;comp.ao.  Orai. 
£7.)  This  work,  too,  hke  a  few  others  which  are 
entioned  as  separate  productions,  may  have  .been 
ily  a  portion  of  the  History.  Snidaa  mentions 
me  more  works,  such  as  Hfpl  dyaBaii  Kal  cwwv, 
id  nojjHBdJaPi'  TiS-  inairraxoO  fiiSMa,  of  which, 
iwever,  nothing  at  all  is  known,  and  it  is  not 
ipossible  that  they  may  have  been  excerpta  or 
abridgments  of  certain  portions  of  the  History, 
which  wei«  made  by  Ltle  compilers  and  published 
under  his  name. 

As  fi)r  the  character  of  Ephorus  as  an  historian, 
we  have  ample  evidence  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  he 
desired  to  j^ve  a  faithful  account  of  the  events  he 
had  to  relate.    He  shewed  his  good  sense  in  not 
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altemptiiig  to  write  s  Liatorj  of  the  period  previouB 
to  the  letuTQ  of  llie  Heracleidae ;  bnt  the  history 
of  the  eubeequent  lime  is  still  gieatly  inlenoixed 
witJi  &bles  and  mythical  uaditJoas ;  and  it  must  be 
adcnowledged  that  bis  attempta  to  restore  a  geDuine 
history  by  divestng  the  traditiona  from  what  he 

cases  highly  luiEuccessful,  and  eometiiuea  eien 
abeurd  and  puerile*  He  exerciaed  a  sort  of  criti- 
cism which  is  anytbii^  bat  that  of  a  real  historian 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  ££0),  and  is  aome  instances  he 
forced  his  autborities  le  suit  his  own  views.  For 
the  early  times  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the 
logogn^hera  to  the  epic  poets,  though  the  laltor, 
too,  were  not  neglected.  Even  the  later  portions 
of  his  history,  where  Ephoma  had  such  guides  as 
Hecodotus,  T hucydides,  and  Xenophon,  conliuned 
such  discrepancies  from  his  great  predecessors,  and 
on  pomts  on  which  they  were  entitled  to  credit, 
that  Ephoma,  tn  say  the  Jeast,  cannot  ha  regarded 
as  a  sound  and  safe  guide  in  the  study  of  history. 

never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  pointujg  out  hia 
inaccurados ;  several  authors  also  wrote  separate 
books  against  Ephorus,  such  as  Aleiinua,  the  pupil 
.T.  ,    .-,     ,^.      ,    06, 110),  andSlrato 


ef  Eubuhdei  (Diog.  Laert.  ii, 
the  Peripatetic,   miog.  Laei 

St' -'  "     " 


with  constant  pl^iarisms ;  but  thi 
Undoubtedly  very  niuob  exaggerated,  for  we  not 
only  find  no  traces  of  plagiarism  in  the  fragments 
extant,  but  we  frequently  find  Ephorus  disputing 
tlie  slaiemeuts  of  his  predecessors.  (Joseph,  c 
Aimn.  i.  3.)  Polyhioa  (lii.  2fi)  praises  him  for 
hie  knowledge  of  maritime  wac&re,  but  adds  that 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  riie  mode  of  wai&re  on 
land  i  Straba  (viii.  p.  332)  acknowled^  his 
meri^  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical 
from  tiie  geograpiical  jordons  of  his  work ;  and,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  mere  lists  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
gations concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  theic  con- 
stitutions and  manners,  and  many  of  the  geogra- 
phical fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us 
contain  lively  and  beautiful  descriptions.  (Polyb. 
ix.  1;  Slrab.ij!.  p.400,&c.,i£.  pp.  465,479,  &c) 
As  regards  the  style  of  Ephorus,  it  is  snch  as  might 
he  expected  &om  a  disdple  of  laocratcs :  it  is  clear, 
Incid,  and  elaborately  polished,  but  at  the  same 
time  diffuse  and  deficient  in  power  and  energy,  so 
that  Ephorus  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  master. 
(Polyb.  xii.  28 ;  Dionys.  de  Cornp.  Verh.  26  ; 
Demetr.  II<pt  tfiaiv.  %  68  ;  Dion  Chiyaosl.  Oral. 
xviii.  p.  366,  ed.  Morel. ;  Pht.  Perid.  38  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soplt.  L  17;  Cic.  OmL  51;  Phot.  BibL 
Cod.  176.)  ThefragmentBof  the  works  of  Ephorus, 
the  number  of  which  might  probably  be  much  in- 
creased if  Diodnrus  had  always  mentioned  his 
authorities,  weie  £rst  collected  by  Meier  Marx, 
Carlsnihe,  1S16,  8vo.,  who  afterwards  published 
some  additions  in  Friedemann  and  Seebode'a  iWis- 
c9;;oB.  (hit.  ii.  4,  p.  7£4,  &i.  They  are  also  con- 
tained in  C.  and  Th.  Mailer's  Frc^jm.  Hiiloricor. 
Grosi.  PP.2S4— 277,  Paris,  1841,  Svo.  Both 
editors  have  prefixed  to  their  editions  critical  dis- 
eettations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ephorus. 

3.  Of  Cumae,  called  the  Younger,  was  Ukewisa 
an  historian,  but  he  ia  mentioned  only  by  Snidas, 
according  to  whom  he  wrote  a  history  of  Galienus 
in  twenty>aeven  books,  a  work  on  Corinth,  one  on 
the   Aleuadae,  and  a  few   others.      The    name 
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Galionna  in  this  account,  it  should  be  observed,  ia 
only  a  correction  of  Volalerranus,  for  the  common 
readmg  in  Snidas  is  ro\ijjTiS.  (Comp.  Marx,  .^lior. 
Frojfm.  p.  70  [L.  S.] 

E'PHORUS,  an  Ephesian  punter,  and  teacher 
ofAPELLis.    (Snid.  s.  o. 'AirsA^^i.)       [P.  8.] 

EPHRAEM.  The  name  is  varioaaly  written 
Ephraem,  Ephraemug,  Epliraim,  Ephraimins,  Eph- 
rem,  Ephremus,  and  Enphraimius :  it  belongs  to 
sereral  eccleaiaaticaJ  writers  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  churches. 

1.  ErHHKMOR.  To  a  writer  so  called,  and  to 
whose  name  no  distinctive  epithet  can  be  attached, 
is  ascribed  the  account  of  Saints  Abram  and 
IVIary  {Ada  SS.  A/awaH  et  Mariae)  in  the  Acta 
SiBcforaiB  MarHi,  voL  ii.  p.  436,  (as.  Papebroche, 
in  his  introducCiDn  to  the  account,  conjectures  that 
the  writer  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  account,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  ia 
sometjines  ascribed  (as  in  tho  Catalogue  of  the 
Kmg's  Library  at  Paris  a.  D.  1740)  bnt  incoirectiy 
to  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  It  has  also  been  ascribed, 
but  incorrectiy,  to  Ephrera  of  Caria  and  Ephrem  of 
Mylasa.     (Nos.  3  and  7  below.] 

2.  EPHBaiMius  (E^pal/iiot),  or,  as  Theophanes 
writes  the  name,  Euphraimius  (Ei^^fuoi), 
patriarch  of  Antiooh,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Theopolis.  If  the  designation  ^len  bun 
by  Thec^hanes  (J  'A^x.'Bioi)  indicates  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  was  a  native  of  Amida  in  Ar- 
menia, near  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  His  first 
employments  were  civil ;  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justin  I.  he  attuned  to  the  high  dignity 
of  Count  of  the  East.  While  in  this  office  ha 
received,  according  to  a  curious  stoiy,  recorded 
in  the  AeinojHipioi,  or  Praium  SpitHaU,  writ- 
ten by  Joannes  Moschns,  but  erroneously  ascribed, 
by  ancient  aa  well  as  modem  writera,  to  Sophronius 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  an  intimation  of  the  ec- 
elesiaslieal  dignity  to  which  he  wsa  destined  to 
attain.  In  the  years  535  and  526,  Antioch  wa» 
pearly  destroyed  by  successive  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  by  a  fire  which  had  boon  occasioned  hy 
the  overthrow  of  the  bnildinga.  Among  the  suf- 
ferei's  was  Euphraaias  the  patriarch,  who  wad 
bnrisd  in  the  ruina  of  the  Mhng  edifices  ;  and  the 
people,  grateful  ins  the  compassionale  care  which 
Ephraimins  manifested  for  them  in  theu  distress, 
chose  him  successor  W  the  deceased  prelate.  His 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  is  genwally  placed  in 
the  year  536,  but  perhaps  did  not  take  place  till 
the  year  following.  His  conduct  as  patriarch  is 
highly  euli^ied  hy  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
speak  especially  of  his  charily  to  the  poor,  and  of 
the  zeal  and  firruness  with  which  he  opposed  he- 
resy.    His  seal  agamst  heretics  was  manifesled  m 

with  an  heretical  stylile,  or 


pUlai^saint,  in  which  the  h 
been  converted  by  the  mmaculous  passing  of  the 
patriarch's  robes,  nnconsumsd,  through  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  He  condemned,  in  a  synod  at  Antioch,  those 
who  attempted  to  revive  the  obnoiions  sentiroenla 

Nestorians,  Eulychians,  Severians,  and  Acephali, 
and  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon.  But, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  under  a  threat  of  deposition, 
to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  tiiree  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Coumal  of  Cbalcedon,  which  he  had 
hitherto  so  earnestly  supported,  Facundus  of 
Hermia,  tiie  strenuous  advocate  of  the  coadeumed 
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decrees,  reproacliee  Eplraimiuson  this  occasion,  snd 
with  justice,  hs  more  aalicitoua  for  the  preseiraticm 
of  his  office  than  for  tha  interests  of  what  It 
deemed  divine  and  importiuit  truth.  EphrnimiuE 
died  soon  after  this  transaction,  A.  D.  546,  or  pei' 
haps  545,  after  a  petriarchate,  according'  to  Theo- 
phanes,  of  dghleen  years,  or,  accoiding  to  other 
caJcnlatioTis,  of  twenty  years. 

The  works  of  Ephraimius  ars  known  to  us  only 
hj  the  account  of  them  preserved  in  tJie  BihtiO' 
iieoa  of  Photius,  who  says  that  three  volmnes 
written  in  defence  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Cbolcedon,  had  come  down  to  his  day ;  hut  '" 
gives  an  account  only  of  two.  The  first  comp 
hended,  1.  Ah  spisAb  to  Zeaiiaas,  a  scholasticus  or 
advocate  of  Emeea,  and  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phah  ;  S.  SomA  epistUi  to  the  empertrr  JttatKiaa , 
3.  Epiitles  io  AntHmia,  bishop  ^  Tmp«cia,  Do- 
ineivtirais  Sffs^eticaSt  iiteiJvpoliAm  of  Tarsaa^  Brazes 
HePertKoi,  and  others;  i.  An  aetcfa  sj/nod  (aofo- 
Sis^  irjiafii)  held  by  Ephrmmius  respecting  certain 
unorthodox  books  ;  and,  5,  Panegyrical  asd  o&el- 
discoarsei.  The  second  volume  contained  a  trea- 
tise in  four  books,  in  which  were  defences  of  Gynl 
of  Alexandria  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  sgainBt 
the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  i  and  answers  to 
some  theoki^cal  questions  of  bis  coirespondeut  the 
advocate  Anatolius.  (Phot  BiM.  Codd.  328,  229  , 
FacunduB,  iv.  4, ;  Evagiius,  Ecdea.  Hist.  iv.  5,  6  , 
Joannes  Moschus  (commonly  cited  as  Sophronius) 
Pratiaa  Sphitaait,  c  36,  37  in  BOliolh.  Fatrmn, 
voL  xiii.  ed.  Paris,  1664  ;  Theophanes,  Ciroso- 
graph.  aii  Ann,  519  (Alex.  Era:^£26  Cotnmon 
Era)  and  table  ad  Ann.  637,  538  ;  Baronins,  An- 
mUeii  Cave,  HiH.JjUer.  Tol.i.  p.  607,  ed.  1740-3  ; 
Fablic.  BUI,  Gfme.  vol.  X.  p,  750.) 

3.  Efhhem,  or  rather  Efhraeu  ('Efpa^ji), 
of  Cahia,  a  monk  of  unknown  dale,  writer  of  a 
Greeji  hymn  or  prayer  given  by  Raynaeua  (Dissert. 
PTeHm.  de  AadalMis  Offiai  Gmea,  p.  liviiL  in 
the  Aela  Sanclonaa  Jami,  vol.  ii.)  This  Ephreni 
is  not  to  he  confuuiided  with  Nos.  1  and  7. 
.  4.  Ephraiu  ('E^palfi),  bishop  of  Chersan.  In 
the  title  of  his  only  puhSiahed  work  he  is  called 
archbishop,  and  some  modems  style  bun  "martyr." 
He  is  the  author  of  an  account  of  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  rehcs  or  lie  interposition  of  Cle- 
ment of  "Rome,  on  the  body  of  a  child,  who  bad 
been  overwhehiied  by  the  sea  in  a  pilgrimaga  to 
Clement's  submarine  tomb.  The  account  is  print- 
ed m  the  Patres  Apostolici  of  Coteleriua  (vol.  i. 
p.  815.  ed.  Amsterdam.  1724,)  and  in  the  i)e 
Proialis  StauAiraiB  Vilis,  of  Sams,  29  JVbo.  An- 
other piece  of  Ephrum  on  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Clement,  evidentiy  di^rent  from  the  foi'cginng,  is 
noticed  by  Leo  Allatiue,  who  calls  the  writer  Eph- 
roemius;  but  Cotelerins  was  not  able  to  obljuu  it, 
or  he  would  have  printed  it  vith  the  foregoing. 
(CoteleriuB,  I.C.;  Allatius,  De  Sgmeonum  Serais, 
pp  S0,96  ,  Fabric  BibL  Graec  voLvii.  p.  21,  viii. 
264,  Catai  MS&  B.WWS.  ^^Jw.  Paris,  1740.) 

6  Ephhaem  of  Cohstantinoflx,  a  chrooo- 
grapber  who  flourished  apparently  about  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  chronicle, 
written  in  Iambic  verse,  is  repeatedly  cited  bjr 
Allstius  {De  Psellis,  p.  22,  Diatriba  de  Geotyas, 
PP  S27,  341,  354,  Ac.,  ed.  Paiis.  1651),  and  is 
probably  extant  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  MS.  but 
has  never  been  published.  (Fabric  Bi&l.  Chiiec. 
rol.  Tii.  p.  473,  viiL  79, 254.) 


EPHKAEM. 
of  EnsiisA,  Gomntoaly  called 
the  Syrian.     [See  below.] 

7.  ErHHBM,  bishop  of  Mylasa  in  Caria  [see 
Kos.  1  and  3].  The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncer- 
tain {  but  reli^ons  honours  were  pud  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  fifth  century  at  I*uce  (near 
Mylasa),  where  his  bod;  was  bnried.  {Acta  Saae- 
iomm,  iS.  Eitxbiae  Vita,  cap.  S,  Jamiar,  vol.  ii. 
p.  600.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

EPHRAEM  or  EPHRAIM,  a  Syrian,  bom  at 
Nisibis,  flourished  A.  D.  370.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  diligent  study,  and  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
a  monastic  life,  bnt  afterwards  went  to  EdeaBa, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  He  refased  to 
proceed  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  played  the  part  of  Brutus,  by 
feigning  madness  in  order  to  avoid  elevation  to  the 
bi^opric.  He  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Basil,  bishop  of  Caesoreia,  and  shared  his  acrimony 
against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  whom  he 
attacks  with  the  violence  charactoristic  of  his  age. 
ippeared  in  a  truly  Christian  light  at  the  time 
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luflering  poor  with  the  greatest  ene^  and 
St  zealous  kmdness,  bnt  also  actively  exerted 
himself  in  urging  the  rich  to  deny  themselves  for 
-  brethren  s  good      Sozomcn  (iii.  16)  speaks 
.  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
.ty  had  subdued  m  him  a  naturally  irascible 
>er,  and  illustretes  it  by  a  pleomig  anecdote, 
Bing  fhjm  Its  quamt  smiplicity.     At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  fast,  Ephraem's  servant  let  fall 
the  dish  m  which  he  was  bringing  him  some  food, 
His  alarm  at  having  thus  spoiled  his  master's  dinner 
IS  removed  by  hearing  him  say,  "  Never  mind, 
ice  the  food  has  not  come  to  ua,  we  wilt  go  to 
"     Whereupon  Ephioem  sat  down  on  the  floor 
d  ate  the  scraps  left  in  the  fragments  of  the 
>ken  dish.    He  died  about  A.  D.  378,  and  in 
I  hist  illness  forbad  the  recitation  of  any  fimeial 
ition  over  his  remains,   and   desired    that  his 
jequies  should  be   conducted  in   the   shnplest 
Luner.     He  knew  no  language  but  hia  native 
Syrian,  though  nearly  alt  his  works  are  translated 
into  Greek,  and  were  formerly  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  that  portions  of  them  were  sometimes  read 
churches  after  the  gospel  for  the  day.     Most  of 
writings  were  collected  by  Gerard  Voss,  wbo 
nfld  them  uito  latin,  and  published  them  (1)  at 
Borne  A.  D.  1589-93-97,  (2)  at  Cologne  in  1603, 
(3}  at  Antwerp  in  1619.      Voss-s  edition  is  in 
three  volumes.  The  first  consists  of  various  treatises, 
partly  on  subjects  solely  theological,  aa  the  Priest- 
hood, Prayer,   Fasting,  Sc,   with    others  partly 
theological  and   panly  moral,  as  Truth,  Anger, 
Obedience,   Envy.      The   second  contains  many 
s  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collectioti 
>phthegms.     The   third   con^sts  of  several 
es  OF  homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture  and 
ters  m  the  Old  Testament,  as  Elijah,  Daniel, 
the  Three  Children,  Joseph,  Noah.     Photius  gives 
list  of  49  homihes  of  Ephraem  (Cod.  196),  but 
hich  of  these  are  included  in  Voss's  edition  it  ishn- 
possible  to  ascertain,  though  it  is  certain  tiiat  many- 
are  not.     Another  edition  of  Ephiaem's  works  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  was  pubhshed  also  at 
Rome  with  notes,  prefaces,  and  various  readings, 
"  studio  Sim.  Assenumni,  P.  Benedicti  et  Steph, 
Evodii  Aesemanni,"   6   vols.  fi)t.   !7a2-46.     The 
Greek   ver^n  of    several  of  his  writinga,  from 
"the  Bodleian  hbrary,  was  pub- 


EPICHARI3. 
Wghei  by  Bdw.  Thwaites  at  Oxford,  1709.    There 
haie  been  aereral  editions  of  sefarala  works. 

Epbraem  is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of  an 
imnienae  nnmber  of  songs.  He  began  lo  wrilo 
them  in  opposilion  to  Harmonius,  the  eon  and 
diacipls  of  Biirdesaiiea  the  heretic,  who  compOBed 
poetry  involving  many  Bei^oas  errom  of  doctnne, 
some  of  which  were  not  only  of  hd  heretical  but 
even  of  ui  heathen  character,  denying  the  resurrec- 
tion ot  the  body,  and  containing  views  ahout  the 
natnro  of  the  eoul  estracled  from  the  writings  of 
pagan  philosophers.  These  songa  had  become  great 
iavountea  among  the  common  people,  and  Epbraem, 
ti  oppose  their  evil  tendency,  wrote  other  songs  in 
similar  metres  and  adapted  to  the  same  mnsic  of  a 
pious  and  Christian  character.  (Soiomen,  I.  a  ; 
Theodoret,  iv.  27  i  Cave,  Seripl.  JScd.  Hist.  Uler. 
part  1.  sec  1 ;  C.  Lengerke,  Conunettiatio  Critica 
de  EfAraemo  Sgrio  SS.  wteipr^,  qua  tmul  Ver- 
si(rrm  Sgriacae,  guam  Pes^^ilo  vocani,  Lectumes 
varias  ea  S^Afoetno  CommentanH  coUectae,  wHbeti- 
(ur,  Halle,  1B2E,  and  De  Ephraemi  i^ri  aiie 
ie™«i™«m  laer,  1831,)    -  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

E'PHYRA  ('EipiVo),  a  danghlec  of  Oceanus, 
troni  whom  Eptiyraea,  the  ancient  name  of  Cor- 
inth was  derived.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  1  i  Virg.  Geoiy. 
iv.  343.)  [L.  S.] 

EPIBATE'BIUS  CEir^oijfciio!),  the  god  who 
conducts  men  on  board  a  ship,  a  surname  ol 
Apollo,  under  which  Diomodes  on  his  cetnm  from 
Troy  built  him  a  temple  at  Troezene.  (Pmib.  ii. 
33.  5  1.)  In.  the  same  sense  Apollo  boie  the  smv 
name  of -Efrfifinoi:,  (ApoHon.Hhod.i.  4U4)  [L.S.] 

EPICA8TE  {'EiriKdo-Ti)),  a  daughter  of  Menoe- 
ceus,  and  wife  of  Laiua,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Oedipas,  whom  she  afterwards  nn- 
wittingly  maiiied.  She  is  more  commonly  called 
Jocaate.  (Hom.  Od.  si.  271;  Apollod.  iii.  fi.  %  7, 
&.C.;  see  OKDirus.)  Respecting  Epiraste,  the 
daughter  of  Calydon,  see  Agenoh,  No.  4  f  a  third 
Epicaste  is  mentioned  by  Apollodoius.  (ti.  7< 
*  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EPICELEUSTUS  CEwiir^fuiTTos),  a  native  of 
Crete,  who  hvod  probably  in  the  second  or  first 
century  a  c.  Be  is  mentioned  by  Erotianus 
(Gloss.  liippoa:  p.  8)  aa  having  abridged  and 
differently  arranged  the  work  by  Baccheius  on  the 
obsolete  words  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates. •  [W.A.G.] 

EPI'CHAHIS  ("Eitx'V").  a  freedwoman  of 
bad  repute,  who  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  against  the  life  of  Noto,  in  A.  n.  65,  in 
vhich  the  philosopher  Seneca  also  was  involved. 
According  to  Polyaenus  (viii.  62),  she  was  the 
mistress  of  a  brother  of  Seneca,  and  it  may  be  that 
^umigh  this  connenion  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  plot  of  the  conspirators,  though  Tacitus  says 
that  it  was  unknown  by  what  means  she  had  ac- 
quired her  knowledge  of  it.  She  endeavoured  by 
^I  means  to  stimulate  the  conspirators  to  cany 
their  plan  into  effect.  But  as  they  acted  slowly 
and  with  great  hesitation,  she  at  length  grew  tired, 
and  resolved. upon  trying  to  win  over  the  saibrs  of 
the  fleet  of  Misenum  in  Campania,  where  she  was 
staying.  One  Volnaua  Proculus,  a  chiliarch  of 
the  Seet,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  was 
initiated  by  her  in  the  secret,  but  no  names  were 
mentioned  to  him.  Proculus  had  no  sooner  ob- 
tained the  information  than  be  betrayed  the  whole 
plot  to  Nero.  Epicharis  was  summoned  before  the 
emperor,  but  as  no  names  hed  been  iiientluned,  and 
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aa  no  witnesses  had  been  present  at  the  communi- 
cation, Epicharis  easily  refuted  the  accusation.  She 
was,  however,  kept  in  custody.  Subsequently, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  Nero  ordered 
her  to  be  tortured  becau»i  she  refused  naming  any 
of  the  accomplices ;  but  neither  blows,  nor  fire,  nor 
the  increased  fury  of  her  tormentors,  could  extort 
any  confession  from  lier.  When  on  the  second  oi 
third  day  after  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chsjr^ 
for  her  limbs  were  already  broken — to  be  tortured 
a  second  time,  she  strangled  herself  on  her  way  by 
her  girdle,  which  she  fastened  to  the  chair.  She 
thus  acted,  aa  Tacitus  saje,  more  nobly  than  many 
a  nobis  egues  or  senator,  who  without  bemg  tortur^ 
betrayed  their  nearest  relatives.  (Tac  Ass.  xv. 
fil,  £7;  Dion  Cass.  Ijtii,  27.)  IL.  S.J 

EPICHARMUS  ('Eirixif^i),  the  chief  comic 
poet  among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Cos  about  the  60th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  540).  His 
lather,  Elotbales,  was  a  physician,  of  the  race  of 
the  Asclepiads,  and  the  profession  of  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  followed  for  some  time  by  Epi- 
charmus  himself^  as  well  as  by  his  brother. 

At  the  age  of  three  months  he  'was  carried  to 
Megara,  in  Sicily ;  or,  according  to  the  account 
preserved  by  Snidaa,  he  went  tiiithec  at  a  much 
later  period,  with  Cadmus  (n.c  *84).  Thence  he 
removed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Megaia,  when  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by 
Gelon  (b.  c.  481  or  483).  Hero  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged  througb- 
ont  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whoso  court  Epicharmus 
associated  witb  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time, 
and  among  them,  with  Aeschylus,  who  seems  to 
have  hod  some  influence  on  his  dramatic  course. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (b.  c  450),  or,  «>; 
cordmg  to  Lncian,  ninety-seven  (n,  c  44S).  The 
city  of  Syracuse  erected  a  statue  to  him,  the  in- 
scription on  which  is  preserved  by  Dit^encs  Laer- 
tins.  (Diog.  Laert,  viii.  78 ;  Suid,  i.  v. ;  Lucian, 
Macrah.  2fi ;  Aeiian,  V.  H.iLSi;  Plat.  Moral. 
pp.68,  a.,    175,  c;    Mtirmor  Pariam,  Ho.  65.) 

In  order  lo  understand  the  relation  of  Epichar^ 
mns  to  the  early  comic  poetry,  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  Megara,  in  Sicily,  waa  a  colony  from 
Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  irdiabitanls  of  which 
disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy,  and  where,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  comedy 
was  known  as  eaily  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c  [SusABiON.]  This  comedy  (whether 
it  was  lyric  or  also  dmmatic,  which  is  a  doubtful 

at  the  Sicilian  Megara;  and  he,  together  with. 
Phormis,  gave  it  a  new  form,  which  Aristotle  de- 
scribes by  the  words  rd  ia)eoiis  jiaiar  (Foil.  6  or 
5,  ed.  Ritter),  a  phrase  which  some  take  to  meaa 
comedies  with  a  regular  plot ;  and  others,  comedies 
on  mytholo^cai  subjects.  The  latter  seems  to  ba 
the  better  mterpretation  ;  but  eitber  explanation 
establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  comedy 
of  EpichanUHB  and  that  rf  Megaca,  which  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  sort  of  low  buffoonery. 
With  respect  to  the  time  when  Epicharmus  be- 
gan to  compose  comedies,  much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  statement  of  Aristofie  (or  an  in- 
terpolator), that  Epichamius  lived  long  btfure 
Chionides.  {PoUi.  3 ;  CHlONtDES.)  We  have, 
'-owever,  the  express  and    "~ 
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Peiuan  war  (b.  c.  185-4).  Thns  it  appeara  thai, 
liks  Cratinus,  he  was  an  oM  man  before  he  began 
to  write  corned;;  and  this  agleei  well  with  the 
iact  that  his  poetry  was  of  a  very  philoeophi 
character.  (Anon,  de  Com.  I.  c.)  The-  only  one  0 
his  plays,  the  date  of  which  is  cerlunly  Icnown,  i 
the  N«™,  B.  c.  477.  (Sclol.  Piad.  Pi^.  i.  98  . 
CUnlon,  skJ  mm.)  We  have  also  ei:pre9S  testiinony 
of  the  fact  that  Blothalea,  the  father  of  Epiciiarmua, 
formed  an  acqu^tance  with  Pjthagoraa,  and 
that  Epicharmua  himself  was  a  pnpil  of  that  great 
philoBOpheE.  (Diog,  LagK.  I.  o. ;  8uid.  ».  o.;  Pint. 
Nama,  8.)  We  may  therefore  consideE  the  hfe  of 
Epicharmus  as  divisible  into  two  pRiti,  naniely,bis 
life  at  Megara  np  to  B.  c  184,  during  wbicb  he 
was  engaged   in  ibe  stady  of  philosophy,  both 

Sbyaical  and  metaphysical,  and  the  remainder  of 
is  life,  which  be  spent  at  Syracuse,  as  a  comic 
poet  The  question  respectmg  the  identity  of  Epi- 
charmus  the  comedian  and  Epicbaxmus  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  about  which  some  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  have  been  in  doubt,  may  now 
be  consideied  as  settled  in  (he  afHrmative.  (Menag. 
od  Lairt.  I-  c;  Perizon,  ad  AeHan.  V.  H.  ii.  34  ; 
Qinton,  Fq^.  HeS.  Tol.  ii.  Inttod.  p.  itxKvi.) 

The  namber  of  the  comedies  of  Epicbannas  is 
aifierently  stated  at  52  or  at  36.  There  are  still 
eitant  35  titles,  of  which  36  are  preaerved  by 
Athenaeug.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  mytho- 
lopcal  subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  iheas  plays  no  douM  very  much  resem- 
bled the  satyrie  drama  of  the  Athenians.  The 
following  are  their  titles: — 'A\Hian',"A^uiciis,  Bdn- 
vai,  Bi^oipts,  A^inia\i6iir,  Aiiyvfrat,''H67is  ydtxos, 
KSauTTOs  4j  Koifxafrndj  K^frAtv^,  AJ7i>f  koI  Ao. 
■ytUa,  "OBwrffEi)!  odTiijUoAoI,  '03uircr(il!  i^oiia^iii, 
itif/^ns,  SKfpBV,  Siply^,  TpSn,  *i\okt^t!1!.  But 
bealdes  mythology,  Epicharnius  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  raannera  and 
customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal 
character  ;  those,  however,  of  hia  comedies  which 
belong  to  the  last  head  are  rather  genersl  than 
individual,  and  resembled  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that  when  the 
ancient  writers  enumerated  him  among  the  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  they  must  be  rnideratood  as  re- 
ferring rather  to  his  antiquity  in  point  of  time 
than  to  any  close  resemblance  between  his  woika 
and  those  of  the  old  Attic  comedians.  In  fiict,  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  case  of  CaATES  that  even 
among  the  Athenians,  after  the  eatabUshraent  of 
tile  genuine  old  comedy  by  Cratinas,  Ibe  mytholo- 
^cal  comedy  atill  maintained  its  ground.  The 
plays  of  Epicharmua,  which  were  not  on  mytholo- 
gies. Bnbjects,  were  tha  following ; — 'Ayptmrrifos 
(Sicilian  Greek  ibr  ■A7(iorKoj),  'AfnTo^al,  PS  koI 
eiJAcunra,  aiipiXos,  'E\vh  j  UKodros,  'Zopri  koI 
NoffPi,  'EriviKioi,  'HjmtXeiTD!,  OtSpoi,  Mcyapis, 
M^iv;,'Opifa,  ntpIaWo?,  n^pinu,  nl^uf,  TpinKi(e«i, 
Xopeiams,  Xirpai.  A  considerable  number  of 
fragments  of  the  above  plays  are  preserved,  but 
those  of  which  we  can  form  the  dearest  notion 
from  the  extant  fragments  are  the  Man'iage  of 
HAe,  and  Hepiaeslas  or  lie  Revd/ers.  MiiQ^  has 
observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  lower  Italy  often 
enable  us  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those 
theatrical  lepreeentations  of  which  the  plays  of 
£pichaxmus  are  the  type. 
The  style  of  his  pteys  appears  to  have  been  " 


EPICLEIDAS, 
sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philoeophet 
His  language  was  remarkably  elegant;  he  was 
celebrated  for  his  choice  of  epithets :  his  plays 
abounded,  as  the  eitant  fragments  prove,  with 
yt^fiai^  or  philosophical  and  moral  maxims,  and 
long  speculative  discourses,  on  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals for  example.  MUller  obsorvea  that  "  if  the 
elements  of  his  drama,  which  we  have  discovered 
singly,  were  in  hia  plays  combined,  he  must  have 
set  out  with  an  elevated  and  philosophical  view, 

tnrbingthecalmness  and  tranquillity  of  hia  thoughts  I 

were  marked  with  the  acute  and  penetrating  genins 
which  characterized  the  Sicilians."  In  proof  of 
the  high  eatjmale  in  which  he  was  heid  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notices  of 
him  by  Plato  {mael.  p.  1B2,  e.)  and  Cicero. 
(Tluc  i.  a,  ad  Aft.  i.  19.)  It  ia  singular,  how- 
ever, that  Epicbannus  had  no  successor  in  his 
pecoliar  style  of  comedy,  except  hia  son  or  disciple 
Deuiolochus.      He    hod,   however,  distinguished 


writers,  making  loo  mnch  of  a  few  words  of  Aris- 
totle, would  trace  the  origm  of  the  Attic  comedy 
to  Epicharmua  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Crates,  at  least,  was  hia  imitator.  That  Plantus 
imitated  him  is  expressly  stated  by  Horace  {^l^kl. 
ii.  1.  £8),— 
"  Plantus  ad  exemplar  Siouli  properare  Epichanni," 


The 


who  foiu 


inspicu; 


plays  of  the  new  comeflyv  is  Erst  found 
in  Epichannus. 

The  formal  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Epi- 
channus CBnnot  be  noticed  here  at  any  length. 
His  ordinary  metre  was  the  lively  Trochaic  Tetra- 
meter, bat  he  also  used  the  Iambic  and  Anapaestic 
metres.  The  questiona  respecting  hia  scenes,  num- 
ber of  actors,  and  choras,  ore  fully  treated  in  the 
work  of  Grysar. 

Some  writers  attribute  to  Epichannus  aeporate 
philosophical  poems ;  but  there  ia  littie  doubt  that 
the  passages  referred  '"   "~"    "  '     "     '  ""   ' 


le  of  the  I 


his 


Epicharmns  the  invention  of  some  or  all  of  those 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  were  usually 
attributed  to  Falamedes  and  Simonides. 

The  fragments  of  Epichannus  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  Morclliiia  {Smieatiae  vet.  Comic., 
Paris,  IfiSS,  8vo.),  Herlelias  (Cdlecl.  Fragm. 
Comie.,  Baal.  1660,  Bvo.),  H.  Slephanus  (foSns 
PMIosi^aai,  IG73,  8vo.),  and  Hugo  Grotius  (Ex- 
cerpt, m  Trag.  et  Comoed.,  Fails,  16SG,  4lo.),  and 
separately  by  H,  P.  Kmaeman,  Bariem.  1834. 
Additions  have  been  made  by  Welckei  {Zeitachr^ 
fur  dieAllsrth^ansO'issemciifi,  1836,  p.  1123),  and 
others.  The  moat  important  modem  work  on  Epi- 
charmua ia  that  of  Grysar,  de  Doriensium  Comoedia, 
Colon.  1328 ;  the  second  volume,  containing  the 
fragments,  has  not  yet  appeared.  (See  also  Fabric. 
BSiL  Gram.  voL  ii,  p.  298 ;  Hariess,  de  Epieharmo, 
Essen,  1822 ;  Milller,  Dorians,  bfc.  iv.  c.  7 ;  Bode,- 
GesdiiMe  d,  Hellee,  DieUlaissL,  vol.  iii.  part  1. 
p.  36.)  [P.  8.] 

EPICLEIDAS  CEjr«AEl!o!),  brotiier  of  Cleo- 
menes  III.,  king  of  Sparta.  According  to  Puuso- 
nias  (ii,  9.  §  1.  3),  Cleomenes  poisoned  Eurydanii- 
das,  his  colleague  of  the  house  of  ProcTus,  and 
shared  the  roy^  power  with  his  brother  Epicleidas. 
The  latter  afterwards  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sellaaia, 

;.223.  [C.P.M.]    . 


Hosted  by  Google 


EPICRATE8. 

BPICLE8  ('EiriKA.5*)>  »  medical  wriler  quoted 
bj  ErotiaiiuB  {Gloss,  S^ipoer,  p.  16),  wbn  wrote 
A  comiuenlaiy  on  tlie  otiaolete  worda  found  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocralea,  wbicli  he  arnuiged  in 
alyhalielioal  order.  He  lived  after  BatcheiuB, 
end  therefore  proljeibly  in  the  second  or  first  cen- 
tury b.  o.  [W.A.0.1 

EPI'CRATIS  <'Emp(p(£ntj),  an  Athenian,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affeirs  after  the  end 
of  the  PcIopouneEian  war.  He  was  a  zealoua  mem- 
ber of  the  democratical  miCy,  and  bad  a  share  in 
tlie  oTcrthrow  of  the  Thuty  Tyiimts  (Dem.  rfe 
Fali.Legat.^.  430)  ;  but aflerwaida, when  sent  on 
an  embaray  to  the  Fereian  king  Artoxerxes,  be 
was  accused  not  only  of  conuption,  iu  leceiving 
monejftom  Artaserxes,  but  aJsoof  peculation,  {Lya. 
Or.  27,  c  Bjacralsta,  p.  806,  &c)  Hegesan- 
der  (op.  jj(j™.  Yi.p.251,a.)  and  Plntarch  (P^ 
top.  30)  My,  that  he  80  grossly  Battered  Arla- 
xerxes  as  to  propoae  that  instead  of  nine  arcbons, 
nine  ambassadors  to  the  PerBian  king  should  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  Athenians.  Plularcli  also 
says  that  he  did  not  deny  the  chaige  ot  corruption. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  acquitted  (Pint, 
and  Ath.  U.  CO.)  probably  through  the  powerful  in- 
lerost  posaeeaed  hy  himself  and  by  his  fellow  cri- 
minal, Phormisiua.  (Dionys.  pa.  1^.32.)  He  had 
been  guilty  of  corruption  on  a  foimer  occbmou  also, 
but  had  been  equally  fortunalB  in  escaping  punish- 
ment (Lys.(.c,)  This  first  offence  of  bis  was 
probably  on  the  occaaon  when  Timoaatee  the 
Rhodian  was  sent  by  Titlirauates  to  bribe  the 
Greek  slates  to  attack  Sparta  (b.  c  396) ;  for 
though  Xenophon  {HelL  iij.  6.  §  1.)  asserts,  that 
the  Athenians  did  not  receive  any  money  from  Ti- 
niociatcs  (a  etatem^nt  suspicious  on  the  face  of  it), 
Pausanias  (iii.  9.  §  4)  has  preserved  an  account 
that  at  Athens  bribes  were  taken  hy  Cephalns  and 
Epicrates. 

The  above  statement  of  4he  acquittal  of  Epi- 
crates on  the  charge  of  comip^on  m  his  embassy  to 
Arlaxerjies,  seems  at  iirst  sight  opposed  to  the 
statement  of  Domosthenea  {de  Fa/a.  Legal,  pp.  430, 
431 ),  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  that  he 
was  actually  banished.  But  in  feci,  Deraoslbencs 
seems  lo  be  relerring  to  a  distinct  and  third  occa- 
sion on  which  Epicrates  was  chnroed  with  corrup- 
^on  ;  for  in  his  repetition  of  the  chaige  there  ia  the 
important  head,  Ka.ra'^euSSfxetfoi  Twf  tJvfifidy(fsP^  of 
which  we  find  nothing  in  the  oratlan  of  Lysias, 
but  which  is  just  the  charge  we  should  expect  to 
be  made  against  the  Athenian  envoy  who  took 
part  in  accepting  the  peace  of  Anlalcidas  {b.  a 
387);  and  (hat  Epicrates  was  realljf  that  envoy  is 
the  more  probablo  Irom  the  feet,  which  ia  expressly 
Elated,  that  it  Was  Epicrates  who  recommended 
that  peace  to  the  Athenians.  (SchoL  Arisleid,  i. 
p.  283,  ed.  DIndorf.) 

Epicrates  and  Phormisius  were  attacked  by 
Aristophanes  {Eedea.  68—72,  Eaa.  v.  965,  and 
SchoL)  Mid  bj  Plato,  the  comie  poet,  who  made 
theu'  embassy  the  subject  of  a  whole  play,  the 
HpfirPtis.  Both  are  ridiculed  for  their  large 
beards,  and  for  this  reason  Epicrates  was  called 
ffaufV^opis.  (Comp.  Etym.  Mug.  s-v. ;  Suid.9.v., 
and  S.V.  TiJviui' ;  Haijocrat.  s.  «.  p.  163,  cum  not. 
Maussac.  ct  Vales. ;  Episl.  Soeraf.  13.  p.  29  ;  Plat 
P&iedr.  p.327,h, ;  Meineke,  ffis(.  Cfrfl,  Com.  Graec. 
pp.  1B3, 183  !  Be^k,  de  Heliqa.  Cam.  All.  Ant.  pp. 
389—394.)  [P.  S  ] 

,    EPI'CRATES  {'F.vmpd'nis),  of  Ambracia,  was 


EPICTETUS.  Si 

Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  ac- 
cording lo  the  listimonyof  AtheiuieuB(i.p.423,f.), 
confirmed  by  extant  fragments  of  his  plays,  in 
which  he  ridicules  Plato  and  hia  disciples,  Speu> 
uppos  and  Menedemus,  and  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  coutleian  Lais,  as  being  now  fer  advanced  in 
years.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  £9,  d.,  xiii.  p.  670,  b.)  From 
these  indications  Meineke  inters  that  he  flourished 
between  the  101st  and  108th  Olympiads  (b-c. 
-376—348).  Two  plays  of  Epicrates,  'E^iiropos  and 
'An-Aofe  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  (i.  c),  and  are 
quoled  by  Allmnaeus  (xiv.  p.  66S,  f.,  xiiL  pp.  670, 
b.,  60S,  e.),  who  also  quotes  his  'Afmfifi'ej  (s.  p. 
432.  f.)  and  ArfoTrpoToi  (vi.  p.  262,  d.),  and  in- 
fiirms  us  that  in  the  latter  ^y  Epicrates  copied 
some  things  from  the  A^airpaTos  of  Antiphanes. 
Aetian  (JV.^.idi.  10)  quotes  the  Xopis  of  Epi- 
crates. We  have  also  one  long  fragment  (Athem  ii. 
p.  69,  c.)  and  two  shorter  ones  (Athen,  li.  p.  782, 
?,-  Pollux,  iv.  131)  from  hia  unknown  playa. 
(Meineke,  Fhit/.  Ona.  Graee.  ToL  i.  pp.  414,  415, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  366—373 }  Fabric  BibL  Gmes.  vol, 
ii.  pp.440,441.)  [P.S-]     ■ 

EPICTE'TUS  ('EiffKTTjio!),  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  a  freedman  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was 
himself  a  freedman  and  a  servile  lavourite  of  Nero, 
lived  and  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  at  Nico- 
polia,  a  town  in  Epeirus,  founded  by  Augustus  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  Although 
favoured  by  Hadrian  (Spartian,  Hadr.  16) 


doubtedly  written  at  a  much  later  time,  the  "Al- 
torcatio  Hadriani  cum  Epicfeto"  (see  especially 
Heumann,  Ada  FhiJoa.  L  734) — ^yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ratnmed  to  Rome ;  for  the  dis- 
courses which  Anian  took  down  in  writing  were 
deliveredbyEpictetuswhenanoldmBnatNicopolis, 
(i>ssaert.  i.26, 19,withSchweJghauser'anote.)  The 
statement  of  Themistius  (Orai.  v.  p.  63,  ed.Haiduin) 
that  Epictetaa  was  still  alive  in  the  reign  of  the 
two  Antonines,  which  is  repeated  by  Sni^a  (s.  r.), 
seems  to  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  names,  since  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Epictetus,  does  not  mention  him,  but 
Junius  Ruatjcus,  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  among  his 
teachers ;  in  like  manner.  A,  Gellius,  who  Hved  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  speaks  of  Epictetus  aa 
belonging  to  tho  period  which  had  just  passed 
away.  {M.  Antonin.  L  7,  vii.  29,  with  Gatalter's 
note;  GeUius,  vil.  19.)  Besides  what  is  here 
mentioned,  only  a  few  cireumslances  of  the  life 
of  Epictetus  are  recorded,  such  as  his  lameness, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  ways,  hia 
poverty,  and  his  iiiw  wants.  The  detailed  biogra- 
phy written  by  Arrian  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
(Simplic  Prooem,  Catamewt.  in  Epicist.  Ejtdtirid. 
iv.  p.  6,  ed.  Schweigh.) 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  slill  a  slave  (Arrian; 
DiaseH.  L  9,  29)  when  C.  Musonius  Rufus  gained 
him  for  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  of  which  he 
remained  a  ^thfiil  follower  throughout  life.  In 
what  manner  he  conceived  and  taught  it,  we  see 
with  saldafaclory  completeness  from  the  notes  which 
we  owe  to  his  faitl^  pupil,  Arrian ;  although  at 
Airian's  eight  books  of  commentaries  four  ace  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  Epictetus 
himself  did  not  leave  anything  written  behind  bun, 
and  the  short  manual  or  collection  of  the  most  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Epictetus,  was  compiled  froia 
hia  discourses  by  Arrian.     (Simplic,  a  ^cjUi-rJ^ 


32  KPICTETUS. 

Prooetn-)     The  manual  (^JSncktridiDn}   and  coni' 

of  Simplicius  to  ihe  former,  and  mme  laler  para- 

Ehraaes,  have  been  edited  by  Schweighaiiser,  who 
Bs  added  tha  notes  of  UpUin,  hia  own,  and  those 
of  some  other  commentalorB.  {S^iietetsae  PUIona- 
piiae  Monameiita,  post  J,  OJ*™  altorum^ae  caros, 
aiidit  el  illaslravi!  J.&Ameighavaer,  Lips^oe,  1799, 
laOO,  6  vola.  Bvo.) 

We  maj  apply  to  Epictetua  huosolf  what  he 
Bays  of  his  Stoic  master,  Tiz.  iJiat  ]ie  spolie  so  ini- 
proSBiTely,  and  so  plainly  described  the  wickedness 
of  the  individual,  that  every  one  felt  strnck.  as 
thongh  he  liimself  had  been  spoken  to  personally. 
{Ditseti.  iii.  23,  29,  eomp.  c  16,  i.  9.)  Being 
deeply  impressed  with  his  Tocatjan  as  a  teacher, 
he  aimed  in  his  diseonrses  at  nothing  else  but 
winning  Che  minds  of  bis  hearers  lo  that  which  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  tha  impression 
which  they  produced,  (Arrian,  £^.  ad  L.  Oell.  L 
p.  4.)  Fac  from  any  contempt  of  knowledj[e, 
he  knows  how  to  value  the  theory  of  forming 
conclusions  and  the  like.  (D&ieii.  I  7,  1,  &c^ 
comp.  L  8,  1,  &t,  i,  17,  ii.  23,  25.)  He  only 
desired  that  Ingical  eierciBes,  Iha  study  of  books 
and  of  eloquence,  should  not  lead  persona  away 
from  that  of  which  they  were  merely  the  means, 
■and  that  they  should  not  mmister  to  pride,  haugh- 
tiness, and  avarice,  (i  8.  6,  &c.,  29.  SB.  ii.  4.  11, 
9, 17,  16,  34,  17,  34,  21.  20,  iii.  2,  23,  17.  28, 
24.  7B.)  He  never  deroles  any  time  lo  disquisi- 
tions which  do  not,  either  direclly  or  indirectly, 
contribute  towards  awakenings  animating,  and 
purifying  man's  moral  conduct,  (i.  17.  15,  29,  58, 
ii.  19.  10;  comp.  iv.  8.  24,  6.  24.) 

The  true  Cynic — and  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Stole,  the  philosopher,— is  in  the  opinion  of  Epic- 
letus  a  messenger  of  Zens,  sent  to  men  to  deliver 
them  from  their  erroneous  notions  about  good  and 
evil,  and  about  happiness  and  nnhappinesa  (iiL  22. 
23),  and  to  lead  them  back  into  themselves,  (ii. 
89.)  Foe  this  purpose  he  reijnires  natural  grace- 
fulness and  oculeness  of  intellect  (it.  90),  for  his 
words  ate  to  produce  a  lively  impression. 

The  be^ning  of  philosophy,  according  to  him, 
is  tho  perception  of  one's  own  weakness  and  of 
one's  inability  to  do  that  which,  is  needful,  (ii.  11. 
1;  comp.  iii.  23.  34,  ii.  17.  3.)  Along  with  this 
perception  we  become  aware  of  the  conteat  which 
is  going  on  among  men,  and  we  grow  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  and  consequently  to  dis- 
cover a  standard  by  which  we  may  give  our  deci- 
sion (ii.  11.  13,  &c);  lo  meditate  upon  this  and 
to  dwell  upon  i^  is  called  pbilosophiiing.  (ib.  24; 
comp.  iii.  10.  6.)  The  things  which  are  to  be 
measured  are  conceptiona,  which  form  the  material ; 
the  work  which  is  lo  be  constructed  out  of  them, 
IB  their  just  and  natural  application,  and  a  con- 
trol over  them:  (iii.  22.  20,  23.  42.)  This  just 
choke  of  coneeptians  and  our  consent  to  or  decision 
in  their  favour  (ipoafpHru,  miyKaTiBtiris).  consti- 
tute the  nature  of  good,  (ii.  1.4,  19.  32.)  Only 
that  which  is  subject  to  our  choice  or  ded«on  is 
good  or  evil ;  all  the  rest  is  neither  good  not  evil ; 
It  concerns  us  not,  it  is  beyond  our  reach  (i.  13.  9. 
2S.l,iLS.4);  it  is  something  ertemal,  merely  a 
(ubjectfor  our  choice  (i.  29.  1,  ii.  16.  1,  IS.  32, 
iv,  10,26);  in  itself  it  ia  indifferent,  but  its  appli- 
oatkn  is  not  indifferent  (ii,  6. 1,  6.  1),  and  iu  ap- 
plication is  either  consistent  with  or  contrary  to 
nature,  (ii.  5-  34.)    The  choice,  aiid  consequently 
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•n  upon  it,  are  in  out  power  (i.  12.  87)  ' 
nothing  that  ii 


.  our- guide  (ri  ^TVfoeucii'),  and  capable 


21);  hence  only  that  which  is  irrational  cannot  be 
endured  b^it.  (i.  2.)  It  is  by  his  reason  alone  that 
man  is  distinguished  from  the  bmt«  (ii.  9.  2,  iii. 

himself  to  be  guided  by  external  thiugs,  is  like  a 
man  who  baa  Ibrgotten  his  own  ftce  (i.  2.  14); 
and  he  who  desires  or  repudiates  that  which  is 
beyond  his  power,  is  not  free.  (L  4.  19.) 

That  which  is  in  accordance  with  reason  coin- 
ddes  with  that  which  ie  in  accordance  with  nntui« 
and  pleasing  lo  God.  (i.  12.  8,  26,  2,  iii.  30.  13, 
iL  10.  4,  L  12.  8.)  Our  resemblance  to  God  (i, 
12.  37),  or  our  relationahh)  to  the  Deity  (i.  9.  1, 
II),  and  the  coincidence  ol^  onr  own  will  with  the 
will  of  God  (iL  17.  22,  comp.  19.  26,  iii.  34.  95, 
iv.  1,  89.  103,  4.  39),  consist  in  our  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  in  freedom.  Through 
reason  our  souls  are  as  closely  connected  and  miied 
up  with  the  Deity,  as  though  they  were  parts  of 
him  (i.   14.  6,  ii.  8.  11,  13,  17.  33)  ;    tor  mind. 

Cod,  and  are  identical  with  the  essenceof  good.  (u.8. 
I,  &C.)  I>et  us  therefore  invoke  God's  assistance  in 
ourstrifeafier  thegoad(ii.  18.  29,  comp.i.  6.21), 
let  IIS  emulate  him  (ii.  14,  1 S),  let  ns  purify  that 
which  is  our  guide  within  us  (iii.  22.  IS),  and  let 
us  be  pure  with  the  pure  withui  us,  and  with  the 
Deityl  (ii.  18.  19.) 

The  prophet  within  us,  who  announces  to  us  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil  (ii.  7.  2),  is  the  daemon, 
the  divine  part  of  every  one,  his  never-resting  and 
incorruptible  guardian.  (L  14.  13.)  He  manifests 
himself  in  our  opinions,  whieh  have  something 
common  with  one  another  and  are  agreeing  with 
one  another(i.22. 1);  for  they  are  the  Uiuigs  which 
ate  self-evident,  and  which  we  feel  obliged  to  carir 
into  action,  though  we  may  combat  them.  (ii.  20. 
1.)     That  which  is  good  we  must  recognize  as 

wards  ilself,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  eon- 
sption  of  good.  (iii.  3.  4,  comp.  i.  4. 1.)  The  opi- 
ions  just  described  are  the  helps  which  nature  luu 
given  lo  every  one  for  discovering  that  which  is 
true.  (iv.  1.  51.)  Wherever  they  are  not  recog- 
nized, as  is  the  ease  with  the  followers  of  the  New 
Academy,  our  mind  and  modesty  become  petrified, 
(i.  5.  3.]     To  mvestigate  this  critidsm  of  what  is 


:   with    i 


,  and    to  master  it 


i  application  to  individual  things,  i 
object  of  all  our  sinentiflc  endeavours  (i.  II.  15), 
-  -  '  -.he  mastery  is  oblwned  only  by  the  cnltiva- 
four  mind  and  by  ednca^on.  (iraiStla;  i.  2! 
6,  22.  9,  iL  17.  7.)  The  practice  in  theory  ia  the 
'  part ;  the  ^plication  in  life  ia  the  more  dif- 
fieult  one,  and  is  the  object  of  alt  theory,  (i.  26.  3, 
5.)  We  find  that  as  fer  as  practical  appli- 
L  is  concerned,  many  men  are  Epicureans  and 
inaie  Peripatetics,  though  they  profeea  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics,  (ii.  19.  20,  la 
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I,  18.  26,  iii.  26.  13,  iv.  I.  JSC,  4.  14.  43,  6.  15.) 
In  Older  to  obtiun  a,  masieiy  in  ttie  applicalion  of 
moral  principles  lo  life,  a  continued  practice  is  re- 
quired !  but  this  praeticB  is  first  nnd  chiefly  to  be 

thereby  also  of  our  passions  and  desires,  which 
thcmficlvea  only  modefi  of  concepdon  (it  IS.  1,  A 
29,  iv.  10.  26),  and  as  such  tliey  press  and  fij 
na  ;  one  person  being  more  ander  the  influence  of 
tllis  kind,  and  another  more  under  the  inflaei 
another  kind;  fornhich  reason  erery  one,  according; 
to  hia  persona!  peculiarity,  must  oppose  to  thera  s 
continnod  praelice.  (i.  35.36,  ii.  16.  22.)  This 
first  and  most  essential  practice  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  second,  whioh  is  directed  towards  thai 
which  is  appK>priaLs  (duty),  and  a  third,  the  object 
of  which  is  surety,  truth,  and  certainty ;  hi  " 
latter  must  not  protend  to  supplant  the  lo 
(iiL  2.  6,  12. 12,  &c.)  The  unerring  deare  aflor 
ivhat  is  good,  the  absolute  avoidance  of  what  is 
bad,  the  desire  erer  directed  towards  the  appro- 
priate, carefully-weighed  resolutions,  and  a  full 
consent  tc  them,  are  the  nerres  of  the  philosopher, 
(ii.  B.  29.)  Through  them  he  aconites  fi-eodora 
and  entire  independence  of  everything  which  is 
not  subject  to  his  choice  (iv.  4.  39,  iii  22.  13), 
and  in  conliding  subiniesion  he  leaves  the  manage- 
ment of  it  lo  Providence,  whose  universal  rule 
cannot  escape  the  eye  of  aa  unbiassed  and'gratefcl 
observer  of  the  occurrences  in  the  world,  (i.  6.  9, 
4,  12,  13,  14,  16,  30,  :L  14.  36,  iii.  17.)  In  this 
enhmisaive  coniidence,  and  the  ccinsciousness  of  its 
necessity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  preserve  imchanged 
our  outward  peace  of  mind  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  life,  in  sorrow  luid  in  want,  ive  see  the  spirit  of 
the  modern,  and  we  may  say,  ennobled  Porch ;  the 
same  spirit  is  expressed  ^  in  the  ene^y  and  purity 
of  iu  sentiments,  nnd  in  the  giving  up  of  principles 
whose  harshness  and  unCenahleneBS  arose  from  the 
inAejiible  and  abstract  conaislancy  of  the  earlier 
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member  of  the  great  cosmic  community  of  gods  and 
men,  and  also  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nities of  state  and  family,  and  that  be  stands  to 
them  in  the  same  relittion  as  a  limb  to  the  whole 
organic  body,  and  that  therefore  be  can  attiun  his 
fall  development  only  with  them.  (ii.  S.  26,  10.  3, 
&c.,  2.  19,  13.)  He  recognizes,  the  necessity  of 
love  nnd  confidence  (ii.  22.  4,  1 ),  and  he  demands 
of  the  Cyiuc,  that  is,  the  true  philosopher,  to  re- 
nounce mairiage  and  funily  life,  only  that  he  may 
devote  himself  with  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of 
the  deity,  and  lo  the  duties  of  an  unlimited  phi- 
lanthropy. (iiL  22.  67.  Sk.)  It  is  true  that  with 
Epictetns,  loo,  the  place  of  a  political  system  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  elbicSj  are  supplied  by  the 
ideal  of  a  philosopher, — but  how  could  a  living 
con»dousness  of  the  nature  of  a  state  have  been 
formed  in  his  time  and  in  his  circumstances?  In 
his  endeavours  to  establish  in  himself  and  others  a 
moral  standard,  unai5eoled  by  the  corraptions  of 
his  age,  he  does  not  perceive  its  close  and  necessary 
connexion  with  the  active  imd  unchecked  scientific 
and  artistic  efforts.  Sut  he  acknowledges  their 
moral  importance  more  than  his  predecegsors,  and 
he  is  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  live  for  the  whole,  although  he  is  not 
able  to  determine  the  ioia  in  a  manner  productive 
of  great  results.  Above  all  things,  however,  he 
gave  np  the  proud  self-suflicienoy  which  file  Stois 
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philosophec  was  expected  to  shew  In  hfc  relation 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  tha  world  and  of  man.  The 
maxim  sujh-  and  abslaoi  (&om  evil)  (Fi^m,  179 ; 
comp.  Dissert,  iv.  S.  25i  OeU.  xvii.  19),  which 
be  Allowed  thrcughoat  his  life,  was  based  with 
him  on  the  iicm  belief  in  a  wise  and  benevolent 
government  of  PravidenCB ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
approaches  the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  any 

the  Epide^  to  shew  that  he  was  acg^uainled  with 
Christianity,  and  still  less,  that  he  hjid  Copied 
Chiistianity,  either  in  part  or  entirely.  (Chr.  Crelius, 
De  6iTef»r6iJiniS  ei  Airdcpois  ^^kieti  Dissertat  Lip- 
siae,  17U— 16;  comp,  Bruclter  in  Temp.  Ildmt. 
iiL  2.  p.  260.)  [Ca.  A.  H.] 

EPIGTB'TUS  CEit/kdjtoi).  h  phyacian  men- 
tioned by  Symmachus  {^M.  x.  47),  who  attained 
lo  the  titie  and  dignity  of  Archiater  in  the  time  of 
Theodosiua  the  Great,  A.  D.  379-395.   [W.A.G.] 

EPICU'RIUS  ('EiriKoilpuii),  tiie  helper,  a  sor- 
name  of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped 
St  Bassae  in  Areadia.      Every  year  a  wild  boar 

caens.  He  had  received  this  surname  beeaues  ho 
had  at  one  time  delivered  the  country  from  a  pes- 
tilence.    (Pans.  viiL  38.  S  6,  41.  S  5^     [L.S.] 

JBPICU'BU3  {"SariKovpos),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  and  tha  ftamder  of  a  philosophical 
school  called  after  him  the  £picureaii.  He  wae  a 
if  Neccles  and  Charestrata,  and  belonged  to 


the  J 
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times  simply  called  the  GargetUan.  {CicadFam.  xv. 
■S.)  Hewasbom,how«ver,intheislandofSamos, 
1 B.  c.  342,  for  his  Either  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
cleruchi,  who  went  to  Samos  and  received  lands 
there.  Epicurus  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
Ms  life  at  Samos,  and  then  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
L  c.  323,  where  Xenocrales  was  then  at  tiie  head 
if  the  academy,  by  whom  P.picurus  is  said  to  have 
leen  instriuited,  though  Epicurus  himself  denied 
it  (Dic^,  LaocLx,  13;  Cii.de  Nat.  Deor.i.26.) 
He  did  not,  however,  stay  at  Athens  long,  for  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Lamian  war  he  went  to  Colo- 
phon, where  his  father  was  then  residii^,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  Epicurus  fullowed  llm  eiample 
"if  his  &.ther;  he  collected  pupils  and  is  said  to 
utve  instructed  them  in  grammar,  until  gradually 
lis  attention  was  diawn  towards  philosophy. 
Epicurus  himself  asserted  that  he  had  entered  upon 
'  '  philosophical  studies  at  the  eaily  age  of  four-' 
1,  whHe  according  to  others  it  was  not  till  five 
lix  years-  hiter.  Some  said  that  he  was  led  to. 
study  of  philosophy  by  his  contempt  of  the 
toricians  and  gimnmarians  who  were  unable  to 
_  lain  to  him  the  passage  in  Hesiod  about  Chaos  i 
and  others  said  that  the  first  impulse  was  given  to 
him  by  the  worksofDemccritus,  which  fell  iutflhis 
hands  by  accident.  It  is  at  any  rate  undeniable 
that  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritns  exer- 
cised a  very  great  influence  upon  Epicurus,  though 
he  asserted  that  he  was  peifactly  independent,  of 
all  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  time,  and  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  great  problems  of  life  by. 
independent  thought  and  investigation.  From 
Colophon  Epicurils  went  to  Mytilene  and  Lamp-' 
us,  in  which  places  he  wae  engaged  for  five  years 
teachmg  philosophy.  In  B.  a  306,  when  he 
I  attained  the  age  of  3fi,  he  again  went  to 
Athens.  He  there  purchased  for  eighty  minae  a 
garden— the  famous  Kflirat  'Ei-KOupoi*— which  ap- 
pailentiy""*-  "'-^'-^  "«  »i"  !■«'...•  -f  ^i.--:*.-  ..^a  ... 


tnated  in  tiie  heart  of  the  city,  and  lu 
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wbich  he  esiablialied  his  philoMpliicnl  school.  StiT- 
rnuniied  by  ivunieroiiB  friends  and  pupils  and  by  his 
three  bvothen,  Neodes,  Charideinus,  and  Ariatobu' 
hi9,  who  llkewisa  devoted  themselves  to  the  stud; 
of  philosophy,  Epicnrna  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  liia  garden  nt  Athens.  Hia  mods  of  living 
was  »RipIe,  temperate,  and  cheerful,  and  the  nsper- 
Mons  of  comic  poels  and  of  later  philoaophecs  who 
wei«  opposed  lo  his  philoGOphy  and  describe  him  as 
11  person  devoted  to  eiaiBual  [jeasnrea,  do  not  seem 
entitled  to  the  least  credit,  altboagh  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  hia  n^ne  provertiiu  with  pos- 
terity Ibr  a  sensualist  or  debauchee.  The  acconnta 
«f  his  connexion  with  Leontinm,  Mannnriaoi,  and 
other  well  known  heiaerae  of  the  time,  perhaps  be- 
long lo  the  Barns  kind  of  slander  and  calumny  in 
which  hia  enemies  indulged.  The  Ufe  in  Diogenes 
Laeitias  affords  abundant  proof  that  Epicarus  was 
a  man  of  simple,  pare,  and  temperate  habits,  a 
kind-hearted  friend,  and  even  a  patriotic  citizen. 
He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  parties  of  the 
time,  uid  took  no  part  in  public  af^rs.  His 
maxim  was  XdBt  Suitas,  which  wafl  paitly  the 
resalt  of  his  peculiar  philosophy,  and  partly  of  the 
political  condition  of  Athens,  which  drove  men  to 
seek  in  tliemselves  liappincss  and  coneolatioD  for 
the  loss  of  politicil  freedom.  Dnring  the  latter 
period  of  his  Ufe  Epicnms  was  afflicted  with  severe 
auiFeiiuga,  and  fer  many  years  he  was  nnBlle  lo 
walk.  In  the  end  hia  Bufferings  were  increased 
by  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  which 
terminated  felally  after  a  severe  flhiess  of  B  fort- 
night. He  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  truly  pbilo- 
sophica]  pawnee,  cheerfulness,  and  courage,  ajid 
died  at  the  age  of  72,  in  Olymp.  127.  2,  or  B.  c  370. 
His  will,  wliich  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lai-rtiua 
(y  16  &C.),  shews  the  same  mildneas  of  character 
and  the  same  kmd  disposition,  and  attachment  lo 
his  friends,  Vihich  he  had  manifested  throughout 
lile  Amoi  g  bis  m  my  pupils  Hpicurus  himself 
gave  the  preference  to  Meirodoms  of  Lampaacus, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  philosop/ier,  aiid  whom  he 
wonld  have  appointed  to  succeed  him  (Diog. 
Laert  x  Q2,  &c)  ,  but  Metrodorus  died  seven 
years  before  his  master,  and  in  his  will  Epicurus 
appomted  Hermaithus  of  Mytilens  his  successor 
in  the  man^ement  of  his  school  at  Alliens. 
ApollodoTus  tSe  Epicurean,  wrote  a  lile  of  Epicu- 
rus, of  which  Diogenes  made  great  use  in  his  ac- 
eoant  of  EpiciUTis,  but  thia  is  now  lost,  and  oar 
principal  source  of  information  respecting  Epicurus 
is  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertiua,  who  how- 
ever, as  usual,  only  puts  together  what  ha  finds  in 
others  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  he  furnishes  us  some 
very  important  documents,  snob  as  his  wili,  four 
letters  and  the  nipiai  Si^ai,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  With  the  account  of  Dii^enes 
WB  liftve  to  compare  the  philosophical  poem  of  Lu- 

scattered  in  the  works  of  later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  nearly  all  of  whom,  hovfever,  wrote  in  a 
hostile  spirit  about  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy 
and  mnsi  therefore  be  used  ivith  great  caution. 
Jlmong  them  we  must  mention  Cicero  in  his  philo- 
Bophital    treatises,    especially    tiie    J)e   Finiiss, 
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states  that  he  wrole  about  300  volumes  (iiiXivSpol). 
His  works,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  re- 
petitions and  quotations  of  anthorities.  A  list  of  the 
b^  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes  (x.  27,  &c.), 
and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  Tlepl  fiatai 
in  37  books,  Htpi  drrffuw  sol  ksfow,  "Ettito^i)  tSo 
wpAs  ^ivucoJt,  Upas  Toilr  NfyapiicoAs  Sitaropiai^ 
KtSpiai  i^foi,  UtfA  liXovs,  Ilspl  Kpenjplou  i)  nai^r, 
XaipfStlliac  fl  «pi  a-sBi',  rifp)  P'my  in  three  books, 
nc^  T^f  iv  T^  ArAtitfi  yaviar,  nepi  tlp-apn^vTis, 
Uepl  ttSii\av,  Iltpl  Zitcatoairni  Koi  rSy  S,\ha<i 
iprrSy,  and  'EirirrroAal.  Of  his  epistles  four  ate 
preserved  in  Diogenes,  (x.  22,  35,  &c.,  84,  foe, 
122,  &c.)  The  first  is  very  brief  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  £picurus  just  before  his  death  to  Ido- 
meneus.  The  three  others  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance :  the  first  of  them  is  addressed  to  one 
Herodotus,  and  contains  an  outline  of  the  Canon  and 
thePhysicu ;  the  second,  eddreaaed  to  Pythodes.con- 
tiuns  his  theory  about  meteors,  and  the  third,  which 
ia  addressed  to  Menoeceas,  gives  a  concise  view  of 
his  ethicB,  so  timt  these  three  Epistles,  the  genuine^ 
ness  cf  which  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  furnbh  us 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  An 
abridgement  of  them  ia  preaerved  in  Eadocia, 
p.  173,  &c.  They  were  edited  separately  by 
Niimberger  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Diogenea  Laertius,  Niimbei^.,  1791,  8vo.  The 
letters,  lo  Herodotus  and  Pytiiodes  were  edited 
separately,  by  J.  G-.  Schneider  under  the  title  of 
Episuri  P^ika  et  Me/eorohgka  diia^M  Ji^ia- 
iolia  comprgA^tsa^  Leipzig,  1813,  Svo.  These 
letters,  together  with  the  above  mentioned  Kilpiat 
Sifjnj,  that  is,  ibrty-lbur  propositions  contMuing  the 
mbstance  of  the  ethical   philosophy  of  Epicurus, 


e  Ukew 


served  in 
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letter  to  LuciUus,  and  some  treatises  of  Plutarch  in 
his  so-o^led  Moraiia. 

prolific  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  writers.     Diogenes 
Laertius  {s.  28),  who  calls  him  ^roAuypa^oiTOTov, 


our  principal  guides  in  esaminiug  and  judging  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  All  the  other  works  of 
Epicurus  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
conaderable  number  of  fingments.  Some  parts  of 
the  above-mentioned  work,  Ilfpi  ^iirsm,  espe- 
cially of  tho  second  and  eleventh  Soolis,  which 
treat  of  the  ^Saka,  have  been  fonnd  among  the 
rolls  at  Hercnianeum,  and  are  pnblished  in  C. 
CoEsini's  Kdamin.  Hetadan.  vol.  ii.  Naples,  1 809, 
from  which  .  they  were  reprinted  separately  by 
J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818,  8vo.  Some  fi^gmenta 
of  the  tentli  book  of  the  same  work  have  been 
edited  by  J.  Th.  Kreissig  in  his  Comment,  de 
Sallutt.  Hislor.  Froffia.  p.  237,  &c.  IE  we  may 
judge  of  the  style  of  Epicurus  from  these  few 
remains,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  clear  and 
animated,  though  it  is  not  distinguished  for  any 
other  peculiar  merits. 

With  r^fird  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Epi- 
curus, there  is  scarcely  a  philosopher  in  all  antiquity 
who  boasted  so  much  as  Epicurus  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  all  his  predecessors,  and  those  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  his  teachers  were 
treated  by  him  with  scorn  and  bitter  hostility. 
He  prided  himself  upon  hiring  an  airoSiSafiTos, 
but  even  a  superficial  glance  at  hia  philosophy 
shews  that  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
Cyrenajcs  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Democritiis 
on  the  other.  As  far  aa  the  ethical  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy ia  concerned  thus  much  may  be  admitted, 
that,  like  other  systems  of  the  time,  it  aicse  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Greek 
states  were  placed.  Thinlting  men  were  led  to 
seek  within  them  that  which  they  could  not  find 
without.     Political  freedom  had  to  a  great  extent 


EnCUEXJS. 
ilisiippoared,  and  philosophers  enaeavoared  b>  estab- 
lish an  internal  freedom  based  upon  etbicd  pvincl- 
t>lpfl,  and  to  m^nl^n  it  in  flpil«  of  ontward  oppres- 
sion, no  less  thaji  to  secure  it  against  man's  own 
paasions  and  evil  propensities.  Perfect  independ- 
ence, self  reliance,  and  cantentmonl,  thofefore. 
were  regarded  as  the  higbest  good  and  as  the 
gnalitiea  which  alone  coold  make  men  happy,  and 
as  human  happiness  was  with  Epicuncs  ihe  oltimate 
end  of  all  philosophy,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  ethica  the  moat  essential  part,  und  as  it  were 
the  centre  of  his  whole  philosophy.  He  had  lillle 
esteem  for  lo^c  and  dialec^cs,  but  as  he  could  not 
altogether  do  without  them,  he  prefixed  to  his 
ethics  a  canon,  or  an  mtioducljon  ■  ■    ■< 


aftet  truth  and.  in  diatingiiishing  good  from 
Hie  criteria  themselves  were  derived  from  sensr 
perception  combined  with  thought  and  reflect 
We  obliun  our  knowledge  and  form  onr  com   , 
tions  of  things,  according  to  him,  through  ef  SmAo, 
b  e,  im!^s  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  tber 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds.    Sm 
a  theory  is  destructive  of  all  absolata  truth,  and 
mere  momentary  impression  upon  our   senses  < 
fceUngs  is  substituted  for  it.     His  ethical  theot 
was  based  uptm  the  dogma  of  the  Cyrenaics,  tht 
pleaeme  constitutes  the  highest    bappinras,    and 
must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all  human  exer- 
.  Epicums,  howevec,  developed  and  ennobled 


this  theo 


which  c 


peculiarity  and  real  merit  of  his  philosophy, 
jvhich  gained  for  hinx  so  many  friends  and  admirers 
both  in  antiqaity  and  in  modem  times, 
with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and 
sensation,  but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting 
and  impeiishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble 
piental  enjoyments,  lliat  is,  m  dTapa(la  and  tbrai'la, 
nr  the  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby 
our  happiness,  which   is  the  result  of  ''       ■"' 


^cording  1 


1 ;  and  the  great  problem  of  his  ethics, 
IS  to  shew  how  it  was  to  be  attained, 
and  ethics  was  not  only  the  pnndpal  branch  of 
philosophy,  but  philosophy  itseli^  and  the  value 
and  importance  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
were  estimated  by  the  proportion  in  which  they 
contributed  towards  that  great  object  of  human 
life,  oc  in  which  they  were  coimected  with  ethics. 
His  peace  of  mind  was  based  upon  ippipiiiTis,  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  bE  virtues,  and  which  he  himself 
therefore  occa^onally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itself. 


^us's    poem    2te    Jteram    Natara.       It    would, 

the  views  of  his  predecessors,  and  distorted  them 
by  introducing  things  which  were  quite  foreign  to 
them  ;  sometuues  he  appears  even  in  contiadictioti 
with  himeelC  The  dehciencies  are  most  striking 
in  hia  views  concerning  the  gods,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every- 
thing else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and  onr  notions  of 
them  are  based  npon  the  dSuXa  which  aro  reflected 
from  theni  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were 
1  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 


and  alwe 


taeked,  i 
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laborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  Ond  as 
the  government  of  the  world  would  interfere  with 
their  happiness,  he  conceived  the  gods  as  exercising 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  who  propa- 
gated his  doctrines,  was  extremely  great ;  but  his 
philosophy  received  no  finrthec  development  at 
their  hands,  except  perhaps  that  m  snbseqnent 
times  hia  lofty  notion  of  pleasure  and  happineas 
was  reduced  to  that  of  material  and  sensual  plea- 
sure. His  immediate  disciples  adopted  and  foUowed 
Ms  doctiines  with  the  most  scrupulous  cnnseien- 
liousness :  they  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their 
master  in  a  manner  which  baa  rarely  been  equalled 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  tunes  :  their  esteem, 
lovo,  and  veneration  for  him  almost  bordered  upon 
warship ;  they  are  said  to  have  committed  hia 
works  to  memory ;  they  had  his  portrait  engraved 
upon  rings  and  drinking  vessels,  and  celebrated 
his  birthday  every  year.  Athens  honoured  him 
with  bronie  statues.  But  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinaiy  devotion  cf  his  pnpils  and  friends, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of 
the  population  of  whole  towna,  there  is  no  philoso- 
iti^nity  who  has  been  ao  violently  at- 
1  whose  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so 
mucit  mistaken  and  misunderstood,  as  Epicurus. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  phaenomenon  was  partly 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  of  which 
Cicero,  for  example,  is  guilty  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  [«itly  also  the  conduct  of  men  who  called 
themselves  Epicureans,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  &iulity  with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made 
the  handmaid  of  a  sensual  and  debauched-  hfe,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  plea- 
cures.  At  Rome,  and  during  the  time  of  Roman 
ascendancy  in  the  ancient  world,  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  never  took  any  firm  root  j  and  it  is  tiien 
and  there  that,  owing  lo  the  paramount. influenca 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  meet  with  the  bit- 
terest antagonists  of  Epicums.  The  disputes 
&ir  and  aguust  hia  philosophy,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  antiquity;  they  were  renewed  at  the 
if  the  revival  of  letters,  and  are  continued  to 
..resent  day.  The  number  of  works  that 
have. been  written  upon  Epicnrue  and  his  philoso- 
phy is  prodigious  (Fabric.  Bilil.  Graec.  vol.  iii. 
p.  584,  &c,);  we  jass  over  the  many  histories  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  mention  only  the  most 
I  works  of  which  Epicurus  is  the  special 
Peter  Gasaendi,  ite  Vila  el  Moiilma  B/s- 
mentariu$  Hbris  octo  coastanSi  Lugdun, 
,  id  Hag.  Comit.  1666,  ita.;  Gassendi; 
%tiHigina  FMiaythiae  S^kuri,  Hag.  Comit  1669, 
4to.,  London,  1668,  12mo.,  Amsterdam,  1684; 
J.  Rondel,  La  Vie  iTEpKHre,  Paris,  1679,  12mo., 
La  Haye,  1686,  I2mo.;  a  Latin  translation  of  this 
work  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1693^  12mo.,  and 
English  one  by  Digby,  London,  1712,  8vo.  ; 
Batteui,  Za  Morale  d'Epicare,  Paris,  1758,  8vo. ; 
Bremer,  VersmA  euter  Ajido^  des  Bjnciir,  Berlin, 
1776,  8vo.;  Wsiaekioe,  Apalogie  md  L^n  Epi- 
s,  Greilawald,  1795,  flvo.;  and  espedaJIy  Stein- 
hart  in  .^scA  u;  Groier,  .If^rraii.  J&uglc/op.  vol.xxxv. 


Diogenes  Laort  (     26)  m 

.  rsons  of  the  n  m  f  Ep   urus, 

that  passage  pomt  t  th        to 

■'  "      are  perso  ce      g  w. 
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origin,  but  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage,  and  t!i9 
Eon  of  a  C-irthaginian  mother,  his  grandfather 
having  been  banished  by  Agathocleg,  and  havina 
settled  at  Carthage.  (Poljh.  i-ii  2  ;  Liv.  nit.  6.) 
He  served,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippo- 
crates, with  much  djatanction  in  the  array  of 
Hannibal,  both  in  Spjun  and  Italy;  and  when, 
aftei;  the  battle  of  CBiinae,  Hieronrraus  of  gjiacuae 
eent  to  make  overtures  lo  Hannibal,  that  general 
■elected  the  two  brotbeTs  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  soon  gained  over  the  wavering  mind  of  the 
young  Iting,  and  induced  him  to  desert  the  Roman 
alliance.  (Polyb.  viL  2—5;  Lit.  niv.  S— ?.) 
But  the  murder  of  Hieronymus  shortly  after,  and 
Ihe  revolution  that  ensned  at  Syracase,  for  a  tune 
deranged  their  plans:  tbey  at  first  demanded 
merely  a  safe-conduct  to  return  to  Hannibal,  but 
soon  ibund  that  they  could  do  moi«  good  by  their 
inbigues  at  Syracuse,  whero  they  even  succeeded 
in  procming  their  election  as  generals,  in  the  place 
of  Andtanedoriis  and  Themietas.  But  the  Roman 
party  j^ain  obtained  the  upper  hand ;  and  Hippo- 
crates having  been  sent  with  a  force  to  Leontinj, 
Epicydes  joined  him  tbeie,  and  they  set  at  defiance 
the  Syracusan  gOTemment.  Leonlini  was,  indeed, 
qnicldy  reduced  by  Mnrcellus,  but  bis  eruelties 
there  alienated  the  Syiacueans,  and  still  more  the 

of  which  HippDciates  and  Epicydes  (who  had  made 
their  escape  to  Erhesmis}  ably  aviuled  themselves, 
induced  the  troops  sent  against  them  to  mutiny, 
and  returned  at  their  head  to  Syracuse,  of  which 
they  mode  themselves  masters  with  little  difNcnlty, 
B.  c  314.  (Liv.  ixiv.  21—32.)  Marcellus  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  besiege  Syracuse,  the 
defence  of  which  was  condnctcd  with  ability  and 
vigour  by  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  again 

foand  himself  obliged  to  turn  the  eiege  into  a 
blockade,  Epicydes  continued  to  hold  the  city 
itself  while  Hippocrates  conducted  the  operations 
in  other  parts  of  Sicily.  The  former  was,  however, 
unable  to  prevent  the  surprise  of  the  Epipolae, 
which  weie  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  Marcellus  ; 
but  he  still  exerted  his  utmost  elloTts  against  the 
Romans,  and  co-operated  zealously  with  the  army 
from .  without  under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates, 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  he  went  in  person  to 
meet;  Bomilcar,  who  was  advancing  with  aCartJia- 
^nian  fleet  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  hasten  his 
arriToI ;  but,  after  the  retreat  of  Bomilcar,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  h]l  of  Syracuse  as  in- 
evitable, and   withdrew   to   Agrigentuni,      (Liv. 


7.)    Ho.i 
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have  remained  and  co-operated  with  the  Numidlan 
Mutines.  until  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  (s.  c. 
210)  obliged  him  to  fly  with  Hanno  to  Carthage, 
after  which  his  ■         .         ■  ■       . 


(Liv. 


10.) 


3.  A  Syracusan,  snmamed  Sindon,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  pret«diiig,  who  were  left  by  him 
in  command  of  Syracuse  when  he  retired  to  Agri- 
geninm :  be  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 
party,  together  with  his  colleagues.     (Liv.  xiv, 

S.  Of  Olyntbus,  a  general  under  Ophelias  of 
Cvrene,  who  took  Thimbron  prisoner  at  Teuchira. 
(Arr.  op.  Phvt.  p.  70,  a.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPIDAURUS^'EirfSoupot),  the  mythical  foun- 
der of  Epidaurus,  a  son  of  Argos  and  Evadne,  but 
according  to  Arglvo  legends  a  son  of  Pelops,  and 


EPIQENE9. 
according  to  those  oE  Elis  a  son  of  Apoll*.    f  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  L  $  3;  Paus.ii.28.  J  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EPI'DIUS,  a  Latin  rhetorician  who  taught  the 
art  of  oratory  towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
numbering  M.  Antonins  and  Octavianus  among 
■"       ■    'irs.   His  skill,  howe  .      -  •     . 


bim  fror 


sation  (caiirai 
descent  from  Epidius  JVanciosBs  (the  name  is  pro- 
bably corrupt),  a  rural  deity,  who  appears  to  have 
been  worshipped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Samas. 
(Sneton-  de  Clar.  HM.  i.)  [W.  R.] 

C.  EPI'DIUS  MARULLUS.  [Marollus.] 
,  EPIDO'TES  CEiriSoiTij!),  a  divihity  who  was 
worsliipped  at  Laeedaemon,  and  averted  the  anger 
of  Zeus  Hicesins  for  the  crime  committed  by  Pau- 
saiiias.    (Faus.  iiL  17.  §  8.)     Epidotes,  which 

name  of  other  divinities,  such  as  Zeus  at  Mantineia 
and  Spatta  (Paus.  viil  9.  Hi  Hesych.  ).  «.)i  of 
■    ■    ■  -  who  had  a  statue  in 


e  god  of  sleep 

e  temple  of  Asclepjus  tue. 

).  g  3),   and  lastly  of  ill 

'         '    '  minus  built  a  sanctuary 


sleep  (Pans,  ii, 


gods,  t 
pidaunis. 
37.  §7.)  '         [L.  S.] 

BPI'GENES  CEiriT^njr),  son  of  Antiphon,  of 
the  demns  of  Cepbisia,  is  mentioned  by  Plato 
among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  were  with 
him  in  his  last  momenta.  Xenophon  represents 
Socrates  ta  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  neglect 
of  the  bodily  exercises  requiidta  for  health  and 
elrength.  (Pkt.  Apol.  p.  33,  Piaed.  p.  Sfl  ;  Xen. 
afem-iii.  12.)  [E,  E.] 

EPI'GENES  CEiriyli^s).  1.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  PoUui  indeed  {vji. 
29)  spc-dts  cf  bim  as  rii-n'  t«  Kaniiatf,  but  the 
terms  "  middle"  and  "new,"  as  Clinton  remarks  (K 
11.  vol.  ii.  p.  xlis.),  are  not  always  very  cacefidty 
applied.  (See  Arist.  Elh.  Nic.  iv.  8.  g  6.)  Epigenes 
himself,  in  a  fragment  of  his  play  called  MMt^riov 
{op.  Atk.  <i.  p.  472,  f.)  speaks  of  Piiodarus, 
prince  of  Caria,  as  "  the  king's  son" ;  and  from 
this  Molneke  argues  {Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Chaee.  p. 
354),  that  the  comedy  in  queation  musth  ave  been 
written  while  Hetatomnus,  the  &ther  of  Pixoda- 
rus,  was  yet  abve,  and  perhaps  about  B.C  3B0. 
We  find  besides  in  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  409,  fl.),  that 
there  was  a  doubt  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
play  («lled  'Ajiyujifou  dtpoBiirnis  should  be  assigned 
to  Epigenes  or  Antiphanes.     These  poets  therefore 

h.]  The  fragments  of  the  comedies  of  Epigenes 
have  been  collected  by  Meineke  (vol^  iiL  p.  S37  } 
corap.  PolL  vii.  29  ;  Ath.  iii.  p.  75,  c,  ii.  p.  3B4, 
a.,  li.  pp.  46S,  c,  474,  a.,  480,  a,  486,  c.,  B02,  e.). 
Q.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesalce  llie  comic  poet,  is  men- 
writer  of  ti-agedff.  By  the  word  "  tragedy"  hero 
we  can  understand  only  the  old  ditbyrambie  and 
satyrical  Tpayt/jdia,  into  which  it  is  posstblo  that 
Epigenes  may  have  been  the  lirst  to  introduce 
other  subjects  than  the  original  one  of  the  fortunes 
of  Dionysus,  if  at  least  we  may  trust  the  account 
which  we  find  in  Apoetolins,  Photins,  and  Snidas, 
of  the  origin  of  the  proverb  aiSir  vpds  -riv  AiA- 
tvsov.  This  would  oleariy  bo  one  of  Uie  earliest 
steps  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  old 
dithyranibic  performance  into  the  dramatic  tragedy 
of  later  times,  and  may  tend  to  justify  the  state- 


.C.tio'jlc 
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tnenl  wliicli  ascribes  the  invention  oE  tregedy  ta 
tlie  Sicyonians.  We  do  not  know  the  period  at 
whicli  Epigenea  flourished,  and  tlie  point  was  a 
doubtfid  one  in  the  time  of  Suidae,  who  enrs  (s.  v. 
SfOTii)  that,  according  to  some,  he  was  tie  I6th 
before  Thespia,  while,  according  to  others,  he 
almost  immediately  preceded  hiin.  (See  Milller, 
Dor,  It.  7.  §  8 ;  Meineke,  Hist,  Orii.  Com.  Graec 
p.  364  i  Arist.  Poet.  3 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  toI. 
ii.  pp.  160,  303,  voL  iv.  p.  10  {  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
aSO,  a.)  [E.  E.] 

EPI'GENES  i;&in-,kvt,%)  of  Byzantium  is  sup- 
posed to  have  llvei  abont  the  time  of  Augustna  by 
some,  and  several  centuries  earlier  by  otbece  i  no- 
tliinjf,  in  feet,  is  known  of  bis  date,  except  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  sligbt  mention  of  h' 
by  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  CensorinuB.     According 
Seneca  [Nat.  Quoesl.  vii.  30.),  Epigenea  professed 
to    have    stuitied  in   Chaldea,  frmn   whence   he 
brought,  among  other  things,  tha  notions  of  the 
Chaldeans  on  comets,  in  his  account  of  which  he 
is  held  te  differ  much  fiooi  ApoUonius  Myndias 
[see  his  tifej,  though  it  is  not,  we  think,  difficult  to 
reconcile  tiie  two.    Y\aj{H.N.'<a.h%)  hasapaa- 
Eage  about  Epigenes,  which  states  tbat  he  asserta 
the  Cbaldenns  to  have  had  observations  recorded 
biick  {oodmbm  ioterraifis)  for  720  (?)  years,  a 
that  Berosns  and  Critodemns  say  420  (?)  yea 
But  among  the  varions  readings  are  fonnd  720 
Uamsand  and  420  t&ossaiid,  which  seem  to  be  the 
tnte  •  ones,  for  on  them  Pliny  goes  on  to  remark 

brioius  and  Baj-le  (Diet.  act.  .Ba^toi)  adopt  the 
larger  readings,  and  also  Bailiy,  who  lakes  them 
to  mean  days.  Pliny  may  perhaps  seem  to  say 
that  Epigenea  is  the  Urst  author  of  note  who  made 
any  such  assertion  about  the  Chsldeans :  "  Epi- 
genea .  ,  .  docet  gravis  anctor  imprimis : "  and  thus 
inlerpretod,  he  ia  made  to  mean  that  Epigenea  was 
.older  than  Berosus,  and  therefore  than  Aleiander 
the  Great.  Wmdler  adopts  this  conclueion  on  difr 
ierent  and  rather  hypothetical  grounds. 

[A.  De  M.] 

EPIGB-NIUS,  comes  et  mapster  memoriae, 
one  of  the  commission  of  sixteen,  appointed  by 
Tlieudosius  in  A.  D.  436,  to  compile  the  Theodosian 
Code,  and  one  of  the  eight  who  actually  signaliied 
themselves  in  its  compoution,  [DioiKiaus,  vol.  i. 
p.  1018.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

EPI'GONI  CLnlyovBi),  that  ia,  the  heirs  or 
deeeondants.  By  this  name  ancient  mythology 
Mnderatsnds  the  sons  of  the  seven  heroes  who  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  i^nat  Thebes,  aud  had 
perished  there.  [AnaABrus.]  Ten  years  after 
that  cataatrophe,  the  descendants  of  the  seven 
heroes  went  ag^nst  Thebes  to  avenge  th^r  fathers, 
and  this  war  is  called  the  war  M  the  Epigonj, 
Ac^rding  to  some  traditions,  this  war  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  Adiaatus,  the  only  surviver 
of  tile  seven  heroes.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni 
are  not  (he  same  in  all  accounts  (ApoUod.  iii.  7. 
g  2,  Sic. ;  Diod.  iv.  66  ;  Paua.  s.  1 0,  g  3 1  Ilygin. 
Fab.'Jl);  but  the  common  liats  contain  Alcmaeon, 
Aegialena,  Diomedea,  Promachus,  Stbonelns,  Thei- 
Sander,  and  Euryalus.  Alcmaeon  undertook  the 
command,  jn  accordance  with  an  oiacle,  and  col- 
lected a  considerahle  baud  of  Argivea.  Tho  Thebans 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  the  command 
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of  Laodamas,  after  whose  ^1  they  tooli  to  flight 
to  protect  themselves  within  their  city.  On  the 
part  of  the  EpigonJ,  Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The 
seer  Teiresias,  however,  induced  the  Thebans  to 
quit  their  town,  and  take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  while  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
enemy  to  sue  for  poaee.  The  Argivee,  however, 
look  possession  of  Thehea,  and  raied  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Epigoni  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty 
and  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teirssias,  fo  Delphi, 
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the  Epigoni  was  made  the  subject  of  epic  and 
tragio  poems.  (Paus.  ii.  9.  {  3.)  The  statues 
of  the  seven  Epigoni  were  dedicated  at  Itelphi. 
(Pans.  I.  10.  §  2,)  [L.  S.] 

EPI'GONOS  ('Eirf7o™i)  of  TheasalonicB,  tho 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck.  Anal,  vol  ii.  p.  306  ;  Jacoba,  vol.  iiL  p. 
19,  i-ol.  xiii,  p.  889.)    -  [P.  3.] 

EPI'GONUS,  a  Greek  statuary,  whose  woiks 
wero  chiefly  in  imitation  of  other  artists,  but  who 
displayed  original  power  in  two  works,  namely,  a 
trampeler,  and  an  infant  caiesaing  if*  slain  mother. 
It'  ia  natural  10  suppose  that  the  latter  work  was 
an  imitation  of  the  celebmted  picture  of  Aiisleides. 
(Pfln.  xxiv.  8.  fl.  19.  g  29.)  [P.  8.] 

EPILY'CUS  CE^iKoKos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  who  is  mentioned  by 
an  ancient  giammarian  in  connexion  with  Aristo- 
phanes and  PhilyUius,  and  of  whose  play  KupoAiiTKO! 
few  fr^pnonts  itra  preserved,  (Suid.  s.  n. ;  Athen. 
■.  pp.  133,  b.,  140,  a,,  liv.  p.  660,  c,  iv.  p.  691, 
.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  4U.  17  ;  Phot.  Un.  s.  o. 
[TTiTo'nocj  Maneke,  Fn^.  Com.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p. 
G9,  ii.  pp.  8B7,  BBS ;  Bergk,  de  ReHq.  Chm.  Att. 
•a.  p.  431.)  An  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  a 
brother  of  the  comic  poet  Crates,  is  montioned 
■   ■8uidas(s.«.KpioiO.  tP.S.] 

EPI'MACHUS,  a  distingaished  Athenian  archi- 
:*  and  engineer,  btult  the  Helepolis  of  Deraetriua 
iliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  i.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

EPIMB'DES  ('Eiri>i)j3iji),  one  of  the  Curetea, 
(Paua.  V.  7.  S  4,  14,  8  5 ;  comp.  Cdbbtbs  ;  Dac- 
■II.)  [L.  S.] 

EPIME'NIDBS  (^jri;«W67(s).  1.  A  poet  and 
prophet  of  Crete.  His  father's  name  was  Dosi- 
ades  or  Agesarces.  We  have  an  account  of  him 
in  Diogenea  Lae'rtina  (i,  c.  !0),  which,  however,  ia  - 
very  uncritical  mixture  of  heterogeneous  tradi- 
ons,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impoE- 
ble,  to  discover  its  real  historical  subalsnce.  The 
ijthical  character  of  the  traditions  of  Bpimenidea 
I  Bufficiantiy  indicated  by  the  £ut  of  hia  being 
illed  the  son  of  a  nymph,  and  of  his  being  reck- 
led  among  the  Curetea.  Tt  seems,  however, 
retty  clear,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Phaestus  in 
Crete  QUag.  Laert  i.  109 ;  Pint.  Sol.  12  ;  de 
Defect,  Orac  1),  and  that  he  spent  the  grealer  part 
of  his  lifo  at  Cnoseus,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
called  a  Cnoesian.  Tbere  is  a  story  that  when  yet  a 
boy,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  father  .to  felrJia  sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  be  went  into  a  cave.  Ha  thara  fell  into 
a  Bleep  in  which  he  remoined  for  liftj-saven  years. 
On  waking  he  sought  for  tho  sheep,  not  knowing 
"  ong  he  had  been  sleeping,  and  wna  astoniabed 
1  everything  around  him  altered.  When  he 
led  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement, 
that  his  younger  brotbei;  had  in  the  meantime 
I  an  old  man.  The  time  at  which  Bpimenidea 
is  dolennined  by  hia  invitation  to  Athena, 
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when  he  I»d  already  arrived  at  an  adranted  age. 
He  was  lnolted  npcni  by  the  Greeks  09  a  great  eage 
and  BS  the  faTOUiite  of  Iho  gods.  The  AtheDians 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  conse^nence  of 
the  erirao  of  Cjlon  [Cvlok],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic Oracle  about  Uie  means  of  their  delivery. 
The  god  conunanded  thein  to  get  their  city  piui- 
lied,  and  tha  Athenians  sent  ont  Nicias  with  a 
ship  to  Crete  to  invito  Epimenides  to  come  and 
nndBrtake  the  purification.  Epimejiides  accord- 
ingly came  to  Athens,  abont  b.  c.  596  or  Olymp. 
46,  and  perfoiToed  tJie  desired  task  by  certain 
mysterious  riles  and  sacrificea,  in  consequence  of 


«liich  was  to  carry  him  back  to  his  native  island. 
Sut  Epimenides  refused  the  money,  and  only  de- 
sired that  a  IViendship  should  be  estahlialied  be- 
tween Athens  and  Cnossus.    Whether  Epmienides 
died  in  Crete  er  at  Sparia,  which  in  later  tin 
boiled  of  possessing  hiB  tomb  (IMog.  Laert. 
HB),  is  uncertain,  bnt  he  is  (aid  to  have  attain 
the  age  of  154, 157,  or  evon  of  299  years.     Su 
statements,  however,  are  as  Mulous  as  the  story 
about  hia  flity-aeven  years'  sleep.     According 
some  accounts,  Epimenidea  was  reckoned  amo  ^ 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Oreece  (Diog.  Laert.  Prouem. 

LIS  ;  Pint.  Sol.  13)  !  but  all  that  tmdilloQ  has 
nded  down  abont  him  suggests  a  very  dlffei 
character  from  that  of  those  seven,  and  he  n 
rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly  bards  and 
sagos  who  are  generally  compiiscd  under  the  name 
of  the  Orphici ;  for  everything  we  hear  of  him,  is 

fying  priest  of  snperhaman  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  acquainted  with  the 
healing  powers  of  plants.  These  notions  aboat 
Epimenidcs  were  propagated  throughout  antiquity, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  charm  at- 
tached to  his  name,  that  a  scries  of  works,  both  in. 
prose  and  in  verse,  were  attributed  to  him,  though 
fow,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have  been  genn- 
ine  productions  of  Epimenidea  j  the  age  at  which  he 
helivedwascertainlynotan  age  of  prose  composition 
in  Greece,  Diogenes  I^rtins  (i.  112)  nolicos  as 
prose  works,  one  on  sacrilices,  and  another  on  the 
Political  Constitation  of  Crete.  There  was  also 
.a  Letter  on  the  Constitution  which  Minos  had  g^ven 
to  Crete     '■  ■■        ■ 
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8  piMved  to  be  spuriona  by 
Aremeirms  of  Magnesia.  Diogenes  hunseif  has 
preserved  another  letter,  which  is  likenise  ad- 
dressed to  Solon  i  it  b  wiilten  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, but  is  no  more  genoino  than  the  fonner.  -The 
reputation  of  Epimenides  as  a  poet  may  have  rested 
on  a  somewhat  surer  foundation  j  it  is  at  any  rate 
more  likely  that  he  should  have  composed  sach 
pOBlry  as  Kpiicr/iol  and  KaBapftal  than  any  other, 
(Suidas,  s.  o.  'Eiri^(tiST)! ;  Slmb.  i.  p,  479  i 
Pans.  i.  14.  §  *,)  It  Is,  however,  very  doubtflil 
whether  he  wrote  the  Tirems  mil  eciryos-ia  of  the 
C!uretes  and  Coryhantes  in  5000  verses,  the  epic 
on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in  6500,  and  the  epic 
on  Minos  and  RbadiuaanthyB  in  4000  verses ;  all 
of  which  works  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There 
(annot,  however,  bo  any  doubt  but  that  there  ex- 
isted in  antiquity  certain  old-fashioned  poefua 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression,  *E'jrt/xevi- 
Seiov  Sif^ia  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  designate 
anything  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  curious.    An 


EPIPHANIUS. 
allusion  to"  Epimenides  seems  to  bo  hiitde  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  (i,  IS),  Comp,  Fabric 
Bilil  Oraea.  toI.  i.  pp.30,  &c.,  844  i  Hiickh,  Krela, 
vol.  iiL  p.  246,  &c  i  Bode,  Qexk  der  Hdlen.  Dii^lk. 
vol  L  p.  463,  &c,  and  more  espeda]ly  C  F.  Hein- 
rich,  Jilpmexidss  as$  Crela,  Leipzig,  1801,  Bvo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  History  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  written  in  the  Doric  dialects  (Diog.  Laert.  L 
116;  ScM.adPmd.OL-rii.^A,adApoUfiB.Bhod, 
i,  1125,  iii.241,iv.  67i  Eudocp.eii  Heinrlch, 
Ijmiemd.  p.  134.) 

S.  The  author  of  a  work  on  genealogies.  (Dli^. 
Laert.  L  lis.)  [L.  S.] 

EPIME'THEUS.      [Pbometheus  and  Pan- 

EPINI'CUS  ('EirfcutoO.  on  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  two  of  whose  plays  are 
mentioned,  "TuoSoM-diifi^i  and  Mi'iwiiiTrjAt^!. 
The  latter  title  detennines  his  date  to  the  time  of 
Antiachna  tiie  Great,  about  B.  c.  217,  for  Mnesip- 
tolemus  was  an  historian  in  great  fevour  with  that 
king.  (Suid.ii.«.,-  Endoc.p.l66;  Athen.  i.  p.  433, 
b.,xi,  pp.  4e9,a.,  497,  a.,  500,  f.-,  Meineke,  i^. 
Cbm.  GvatK.  vol,  i.  p.  481,  iv.  pp.  505-508.)  [P.S,] 

EPI'PHANES,  a  surname  of  Antioohus  IV. 
and  Antioohus  XL,  kmgs  of  Syria,  [see  vol.  i. 
pp.  198,  1091,  and  also  ra  AnUochus  IV.  king  of 
Commi^nc,  one  of  whoso  sons  had  likewise  the 
same  surname,  and  is  the  one  meant  by  Tadtus, 
when  he  speaks  {Hist.  ii.  25)  of  "  Rex  Epipha- 
nes."  [See  vol  i.  p.  194,] 

EPIPHA'NIUS  {'Ejr.^i(ii).  1.  Of  Albx- 
ANDKiit,  son  of  the  mathematician  Theon,  who  ad- 

(Theon,  Commeslary  on  PfoZen^,  ed.  HaJma,  Paris, 
1821—22.)  Possibly  this  Epiphanius  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  a  work  Trepl  fipoproiy  Koi  AarpcubV^ 
by  Epiphanius  and  Andrea*,  or  Andrew,  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Dr.  George  Wheeler,  canon  of 
Durham.  ( OiM  MSS.  Angliae  el  Hibemioe, 
Oxon.  1697.) 

2,  Bishop  of  CoNeTi.HTTA(thesndentSalBmia), 
and  metropolitan  of  Cvfrus,  the  most  eminent  of 
all  the  persons  of  iJie  name  of  Epiphaniua,  (See 
behiw.) 

3,  Of  CoNSTANTiA  and  metropolitan  of  Cvfkus, 
distinguished  Jrom  the  preceding  as  the  Younger, 
was  repmsented  at  the  third  council  of  Constanti- 
nople ( the  sixth  general  council)  by  the  bishop  of 
Trimithus,  oneof  hisenSragans.  Several  of  the  dia- 
coureea  which  have  been  regarded  as  written  by 
the  great  Epiphanius  are  by  acuter  judges  ascribed 
either  to  this  Epiphanius,  or  to  a  third  of  the  same 
name  and  bishopric.  [No.  4  below,]  A  work 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Libnuy  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  is  also  by 
some  ascribed  to  this  writer  or  the  following, 
(Labbe,  Oiiialia,  vol.  vi,  ■col.  lOBB  ;  Fabric,  BiW. 
Ci-nec.  vol,  viii.  pp.  25B,  273,  Sic,  x,  pp.  249,  276, 
379,  B02  i  Petaviua,  Preface  to  Hie  seamdvolume  of 
Ma  editioB  <^  JSpipAanim ;  OsAin,  Cbrntnenlariua  de 
Scrgitor.  Ecdes.  vol.  ii.  318. 19.) 

4.  Third  bishop  of  CoNSTAuna  of  the  name 
A  letter  of  his,  congratulating  Joannes  or  John  on 
his  restoration  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinopla 
(3.D.  867),  ia  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Lahbe,  (ConnVio,  vol. viii.  coL127e.)  Seethepre- 
ccding  article. 

5.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOTLB.  On  the  death  of 
snnes  or  John  II.,  the  Cappadoeian,  patriarch  of 
instontinopic,  Epiphanius,  Uien  a  presbyter,  was 
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tliOBen  to  succeed  tini ;  he  had  been  t]ie"9yiicellii3 
or  personal  atlcndaiit  (the  functions  of  tile  syHceliu 
are  not  determined]  of  his  predecessor.  Tiie  ein 
tion  of  Epiphanius  in  staled  b;  Theophanea  to  hay 
taken  place  in  Feb.  a.  d.  613  of  the  Aleiandrian 
computatioiii  ei^uiTalont  to  A.  1>.  519  or  probably 
520  of  the  commoa  era  ;  the  account,  troiiBmittod 
only  fonr  days  after  bis  ordination,  to  pope  Hdi> 
xaisdat,  bj  .the  deacon  Dioacurus,  then  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  one  of  the  legates  ot  the  Boman  see, 
g^uea  by  Lahbe  (Cbtaalia, loi  It.  p.  1623),  waa 
j^ceiied  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of  April,  A.  D.  620, 
vliich  must  therefore  have  been  the  year  of  bis 
election.  He  occnpied  the  see  Irom  A.  D.  620  till 
his  death  in  A.  D.  635.  Theophanea  places  his 
deatli  in  June,  A.  d.  529,  Alex,  comput.  =  A.D.  536 
of  Ihe  common  em,  after  a  pab'iarchale  of  sixteen 
years  and  three  months ;  but  Pagi  {Crilk.  in  Baconii 
Amaki  ad  ann.  636,  No.  Iviii.)  shortens  this  caj- 
culation  by  a  year.  Epiphaniits  y/ta  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  is  men^ned  in  the 
Memlagiam  translated  by  Sirletus,  but  not  in  that 
of  the  emperor  Basii.     He  was  succeeded  by  An- 


Some  LetleFs  of  Epiphanius  to  pope  Hormiadas, 
and  of  the  pope  to  him,  aie  eslanl  in  Labbe's  Coti- 
dlia,  ToL  iv.  col,  1533-1-7,  1646-6,  lSSi-5;  and 
in  the  Concaia  of  Binius,  voL  ii.  pp.  360-61-64- 
CS-GB  (edit.  1606) ;  in  the  latter  they  are  given 
only  in  Latin.  A  decree  of  Epiphanius,  and  of  a 
council  in  ■which  he  presided  (apparently  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  520,  dining  tie  con- 
tinuance oEwhichte  was  elected  to  the  patriarchate), 
condemning  and  anathematizing  for  beraay  SereniB, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  Fetrus  or  Peter,  bishop  of 
Apamea,  and  ZoEicas,  waa  read  at  a  subsequent 
council  of  Constantinople,  A,  n,  B3S,  under  Menas 
OF  Mennaa,  snocessor  [£  Anthiniius,  and  appears  in 
Labba'a  dmcilia,  Tol.  v.  col.  361,  seq.  Some  laws 
and  constitutions  of  Jaatinian  are  addreased  to  Epi- 
phanius.  {Jaa&i.  Coi.  \.  &..  i.  e.  ii ;  deEipisaipia 
et  Clens  ;  Noyellae,  3,  6.) 

In  the  library  of  the  king  of  Bayaria  at  Mnnicli 
is  a  Oreek  MS.  described  (itardt  Calahgus  MSS. 
Graec.  &c.  God.  cclvi.).  as  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  treatise  by  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li^ 
brary,  Borocc.  cxiv.  (Calal.  MSloram,  An^iae 
et  Hibaviae,  Oxen.  1697)  contains,  with  other 
tilings,  a  work  by  Epiphanius  the  patriarch  Oa  the 
eitcoBtimiaiai^Ji  o^  &e  Laiias  l^  Sia  Greeks  ora  ao- 
count  of  lie  Coaieoversy  cainxrniaq  ihe  Proeeaeion 
of  iheHdlg  Spirit.  Allntiua  also  (aao.  Oe^ifosBfji) 
cites  Epiphanius  PntriimJia,  de  Origaie  dasidii 
inter  Graeeoa  el  Latinos,  probably  the  same  work  ; 
as  that  in  the  Bavarian  MS.  But  the  subjects  of . 
these  treatises  ebew  they  were  of  later  date  than 
our  patriareh,  nor  have  we  the  means  of  determin- 
ing their  authorship.  An  Arabic  MS.  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris  {CataU  AiStemm.  BM.  Reyiae, 
vol.  i.  p.  114,  Godex  cxvin.)  contains  what  is  de- 

qim,  ascribed  to  Epiphanius. 

The  account  of  Epiphanius  by  Evagrins  con- 
tains two  errors.  He  makes  him  Uie  successor  of 
Anihimius  instead  of  the  predecessor;  and  to  ba™ 
been  succeeded  by  Menae  or  Menuas,  who  was 
the  successor,  not  of  Epiphanius,  biit  of  Anthimius. 
(Labba  and  Binius,  i.  e. ;  Theophanes,  (Mrmoffra- 
jiMti,  ad  annos  ciljit.  ;    Evi^jus,  Hist,  Eacles.  iv. 
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;   Fabric  SM  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p.  257,  li 


pp. 


666,  674.) 

e.  Of  CoNSTANiiNOPLB  (2).  The  liffe  of  SL 
Andreas  or  Andrew,  i  ^Ms  (the  fool),  by  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Nicephorua,  contains  va- 
particulars  of  the  history  and  cbaiacter  of 

,  ^  Eanius,  a  young  Constantinopolitan,  who  is 
described  as  possessed  of  every  deurable  endow- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  and  as  having  manifested 
the  strongest  affection  and  regard  for  the  saint  who 
tbretold  bis  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. Nic^horus  declares  that  he  Kved  to 
see  this  prophecy  &llilled  in  the  elevation  of  Epi- 
phanius to  that  metropolitan  dignity,  but  inflates 
that  ho  changed  his  name.  The  Epiphanius  of 
this  narrative  has  been  by  Fabricius  confounded 
with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  arUcIc ;  but  Jan- 
nmghua  has  shewn  that  as  St.  Ajidrew  did  not  live 
till  late  in  the  ninth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tenth,  the  Epiphanius  of  NicejAoms  must  havo 
lived  long  after  the  other.  As  he  changed  his 
name,  he  cannot  be  certainly  identified  with  any  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  Janninghus  con- 
jectures that  he  is  identical  with  Polyeuctus  or 
Auloniua  III.(3tudila),who  occupied  the  see  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  centuiry.  (Nicopborus,  S. 
Andreas  Ftfo,  with  the  Giinmestariia  Praeciae  of 
Janninghus,  in  the  Ada  SoKclaram  MaO,  VoL  vi, 
ad  fin. ;  Fabridus,  BiiL  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p.  257; 
Cave,  ffisJL  LU.  vol  i.  p.  505,  ed.  Oxford,  17411— 
43.) 

7.  Hagiopolita,  or  of  Jekusalkm.  Sec  ho- 
low.  No.  8. 

S.  Described  as  a  monk  and  PBSSBVT'En.  Al- 
latius  (de  S^/jneonttia  Set^tHs,  p.  106)  gives  an 
account  of  and  extract  fiom  a  life  of  tile  Virgin  by 
this  Epiphanius,  which  extract  is  also  g^ven  by: 
Fabricius,  in  hia  Qidex  Apoerppi.  tf,  T.  The  en- 
tire work  has  since  been  published  in  the  Anecdota 
LUeraria  of  Amadutius  (vol  iil  p.  39,  &c)  with 
a  Latin  version  and  introduction.  When  he  lived 
is  not  known  !  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  be  mentions  Joannes  of  Thea- 
salonica  and  Andreas  of  Crete  (who  lived  near  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century)  among  "the  fethers," 
and  is  himself  quoted  by  Nicephorus  Callieti 
(Medes.irist.il  23)  ia  the  earlier  half  of  the  four- 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  also  a  Hisforg  of  l&s 
'  its  if  St.  Andrew  ths  Apostle  (Aliatins, 
de  Simeon,  p.  90) ;  and  he  is  probably  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Jerusalem  and  of  ports  of  Syria 
(by  "Epiphanius  Hagiopolita,"  i. e,  inhabitant  of 
the  Holy  City),  which  he  describes  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness. This  acconut  was  published,  with  a,  Latin 
version,  by  Fed.  Morellus,  in  his  Erpodlio  Tiema- 
tmn,  Paris,  1620,  and  again  by  Allatius,  m  lis 
SiiifuKra.  It  may  ba  observed,  that  Morellus. 
pnhlisbed  two  sditiona  of  the  Expositio  TSewiaium 
in  the  above  year,  one  without  the  Greek  text  of 
Epiphanius,  and  one  with  it,  A  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  [Baroeo.  cxlii.  No.  SO)  is  described 
as  contiiiiiing  "Epiphanii  Monachi  et  Presbyteri 
Character  B.  Virginia  el  Domwii  Nostri"  (a  dif- 
ferent work  fiom  that  mentioned  above);  and 
"ejusdem,  lit  videtur,  deDissidinne  Qaatuor  Evange- 
listammcirca  Sessrreetimem  ChriitL'  (Galal.  MSS. 
Angt.  et  HSiem.  Oxford,  1697.)  Soma  have  con- 
foiuided  him  with  E^phanina  the  friend  and  disd- 
pis  of  St.  Andreas  the  fboi,  noHced  above.  No.  6. 
(Oudin,  Comment,  de  Soiptor.  et  Seripta  Eedtf 
vol.  ii.  pp.  455-6.) 
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S.  Called  erroneously  the  Patkiakch,  aathor 
of  some  works  on  the  scliiam  of  the  EnBlem  and 
Weateni  ehnrches.     See  above,  No.  5, 

10.  Of  pETRA,  son  of  Ulpianus,  was  a  soptiat 
or  rheiorician  of  consideiable  reputatioi 
taught  rhetoric  at  Pelra  and  at  Athens.  He  Used 
also  at  Laodiceia  in  Syria,  where  ho  was  seiy  inti- 
mate with  the  two  ApolUnarii,  father  and  aoa,  oi 
whom  tho  latter  afterwards  became  the  founder  ol 
IheseclofthsApoLinsiiafae.  The  Apoilinarii  wen 

nun  mcated  by  the  bishop  of  Laodiceia  on  ac- 
un  f  hBirintimacywithEpiphaniua,,wio,it  was 
feared  w  uld  convert  them  to  the  religion  of  ths 
Ore  k  fr  mwliiehitappearsthatEpiphamuswaec 
ti  ath  n  Whilehewasat Athens, Libanins,thena 
y  J!  m.  ,  came  thither,  but  diS  not  apply  foi 
n  ti  t  to  Epiplianius,  then  in  the  height  of 
h     rep  In  on,  though  they  were  both  from  Syria; 

Libaniiis  wroln.  (Libanius,  S^iA  831.)  Epipll 
nins  did  not  live  to  be  veiy  old  i  and  both  he  ai 
his  wife,  who  was  eminent  for  her  beauty,  died  of 
the  same  diaeose,  an  afleotion  of  the  blood.  F 
"wi-ote  many  werka,  which  are  enumerated  by  Si 
daa.  They  aro  as  ibllowa :  1.  Uepl  KoiPvrl 
ifol  Stoipofids  Tohr  atdfrttiH'.     1.  TlfioyvtivdtTfupr 

6.  Adyoi  ■EmStutrrKol  :  and,  7.  MisceUanies. 
Socrates  mentions  a  hymn  to  Bacchua,  recited  hi 
him,  attendance  on  which  redtation  was  the  imme 
dinte  occasion  of  the  oxcommnnicatinn  of  tho  Apol 
linnrii.  (Socrates,  HisU  Etd.  ii.  46;  Soionien 
Hist.  Ecd,  V.  25  ;  Eun^ina,  Sophist.  VUae  .(^t 
phanius  and  Libiudm)  ;  Eudocia,  "lavii,  in  th< 
Anecdota  Gmeca  of  Villoisoii,  vol.  L  ;  SiiidnB,  s.  t. 
'Eiri^iii'ioi;  tlie  paaaages  in  Suidaa  and  Eadoda 
are  the  aame.) 

11.  Described  as  Simoj.ASTicva. 
Sena  calls  him  a  Creok,  bat  Ceayi\ei{AaieimSacris, 
Tol.  ivi.)  and  Cave  (Hirf.  LU.  vol.  i.  p.  405)  call 
him  an  Italian.  He  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  dith  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cassiedorus 
[CjsaioDOBiis],  at  whose  requeet  he  translated 
from  C3)ieek  into  Latin  the  Coaaaaiiary  of  Didymua 
OB  Oie  Frovsria  and  an  Seven  of  lie  Caximical 
EpiiH^  [DmYMUS,  No,  4.],  the  Erposiiha  of 
fiUoiMon's  Song,  sdd  by  CaBsiodoroa  to  ha  by  Epi 
phanius  of  Constantia  or  Salamia.  Oaretios  Ihinki 
this  exposition  waa  probably  written  by  Philo  of 
Carpasiis  or  Carpathue ;  but  Foggini  vindicates  the 
^tle  of  Bpiphanius  to  the  authorship.  Whether 
Epiphajiius  Scholaslieus  was  conceraed  in  the 
translation  of  the  Jemisk  Ajitupaiies  of  Josepbus, 
and  of  the  Notes  rm  some  ijf  Bie  Caiiolk  Bpisiks, 
from  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 
CaaaiodoFQB  procured  to  be  mode,  can  only  be  con- 
jectared,  aa  Cassiodorus  does  not  name  tiie  trans- 
lators. Sixtns  of  Sena  aecribeB  to  Epiphanius 
£^choiasticus  a  Catena  (or  compilation  of  com- 
ments) on  the  Psalws,  from  the  Greek  Fathers ; 
but  we  knovr  not  on  what  anthority.  But  bis 
principal  work  was  translating  and  combining  into 
one  the  Bcdesiaatiad  Histories  of  Sosomen,  Socrates, 
and  Thoodoret    The  Historia  Tnpartita  of  Caasio- 

He  also  transkted,  by  de«re  of  Cassiodoms,  the 
Codeit  Enc^Hws,  a  collection  of  letters,  chiefly 
BjBodal,  in  deface  of  the  council  of  ChEdcedon, 
which  collectioii  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Coxoilia 
of  Binius,  Labbe,  Coletus,  and  Harduiii,  but  most 
correctly  by  the  last  two.      The  version  of  the 
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Cotaiaenlaiy  of  Didymus  o] 
is  said  [Didymus,  No.  4]  to  he  that  pven  in  the 
BiUiotieca  Palmm ;  but  that  on  the  Proveris  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  printed  ;  the  verMons  of 
Epiphanias,  Josephus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
have  been  printed.  That  of  Epiphanius  on  Salimwn't 
Song  was  hrst  published  by  Foggini,  at  Rome,  in 
1750,  with  a  preface  and  notes.  (Cassiodorus, 
Praef.  in  Histor.  TriparL,  Ve  JnsHiatiowe  Dnmier, 
Lilerar.  <x.  5,8,  II,  17,  with  the  notes  of  Gare- 
tins ;  Siitus  Senenais,  BiWwrfisco  Sanda,  lib.  iv.  j 
Fabric  BtMioth,  Med.  el  Ij^.  LaHnitatis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  101,  ed.  Manu,  BiMhih.  Onux,  voL  vii.  p.  426, 
vol.  viii.  i>.  357,  vol.  lii.  p.  299  ;  Cave,  Ceillier, 
and  Fo^ni,  IL  cc) 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  persona  of 
the  name  of  Epiphanius  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known  but  lAeir  names.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
name,  who  appeal  in  the  records  of  the  ancient 
councila,  may  be  traced  by  the  Indes  in  Labba'a 
Concilia,  vol.  xvi.  [J,  C.  M.] 

EPIPHA'NIUS  CBmfdi'iB!),  bishop  of  Con- 
'      itropolitan  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  at 


miall  t 


1   Palest 


district  of  Eleutheropolis, 
the  fourtii  century,  (Sosomen,  vi,  32.)  His  pa- 
rents wore  Jews.  He  went  to  Egypt  when 
young,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  tiunted 


abued  n 


1  their 


He  re- 
:d  there  for  some 
d  a  monastery  ni 


time  aa  a  monk,  havi  „ 

his  native  place.  In  A.D.  367  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constanlia,  Che  metropolis  of  tlie  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  foiinerly  coiled  Sahmiis.      His  writings 

for    ha    w.TS    acquainted   with    Hebrew,   Syriac, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  was  therefore 
called  'JTtvrd-yKvtJffos.      But  lie  was  entirely  with- 
ritical  or  logical  power,  of  real  piety,  but  also 
very  bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind, 
le  to  distinguisli  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential in  doctrinal  difleiences,  and  always  ready 
oppose  that  some  dangerous  heresy  lurked  in 
statement  of  belief  which  varied  a  little  from 
ordinary  foim  of  expression.     It  waa  natural 
.  to  such  a  man  Origen,  whom  bo  could  not 
understand,  should  appear  a  dangerous  teacher  of 
eiTor ;  and  accordingly  in  his  work  on  heresies  be 
thinks  it  necessary  to  ^ve  an  essential  wanung 
inst  him,      A  report  that   Or^n's   opinions 
•e  spreading  in  Palestine,  and  sanctioned  even 
John,  bishop  of  JeniBalem,   excited  Epipha- 
i  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  left  Cyprus  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  on  the  spot.    At  Jerasalem  he 


of  Orig 


It  allusio 


to  the  bishop,  that  John  sent  his  Archdeai 

'reg  him  to  atop.   Afterwards,  when  John  preached 

igainst  antiuMpomorphism  (of  a  tendency  to  which 

■Ipiphanius  had  been  suspected)  he  was  followed 

ip  to  the  pnlpit  by  bis  undaunted  antagonist,  who 

innonnced  that  he  agreed  in  John's  censnre  of 

^nthropomorpbites,  but  Chat  it  was  equally  nece^ 

ary  to  condemn  Origenists.     Having  excited  suf- 

HcienC  commotion  at  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius  le- 

ired  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  all-powerfol 

th  the  monks  ;  and  there  he  waa  so  successful 

his  denimciation  of  heresy,  that  he  perBuaded 


Eoma  to  renounca  theiT  fonnexion  wuli  tlie  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  After  tliis  he  allowed  hb  aea!  to 
^t  the  betlGi'  of  all  conaideiations  of  chuicli 
order  and  decency,  to  Euch  nn  extent,  tliat  he  ac- 
tuaJly  ordsined  PauUinianuB  to  the  office  of  pres- 
byter, that  he  might  perform  the  miniaieriBl  fanc- 
tione  for  the  monks  (who,  m  usual  at  that  titne, 
were  lajmen),  nnd  bo  prevent  titem  from  applying 
to  Jeniaalem  to  supply  this  want.  Jobn  naturally 
protested  loudly  against  this  inteiference  with  hia 
dincese,  and  appealed  for  holp  to  the  two  patri- 
archill  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  Peaco  was 
not  restored  to  the  Chmch  for  eone  tune.  The 
nejK  quarrel  in  which  Epiplianiua  was  involved 
was  with  Chrysaetom  Some  m  nks  of  N  tna 
had  Ijeen  expelled  by  Th  ph  lus,  b  h  p  f  Al 
andria,  as  Origenista,  bnt  w  ce      d  and  p  o- 

tected  at  CenBtantinople  [Ciiit  sostomub]  Upon 
this  Theophilaa  persuad  d  Ep  plian  n  w  aim  t 
in  his  dotagp  to  summ  n  a  coun  il  f  Cyp  lan 
bishops,  which  1  e  did  a  d  401  Th  s  aasemhly 
paased  a  senten  e  of  nd  m  at  n  n  Ong 
hooka,  whicl  waa  mad  kn  n  to  Chryao  torn 
by  letter ;  ai  d  Ep  pha  p  eed  d  m  p  son  t 
Constantinople  to  tak  part  n  tl  pe  li  g  d  s- 
pute.     Cli  ysoatom    v  ted  b]    tp  phan  ue 

interfering  n  the  eov  mm  t  of  h  d  oceso  and 
the  latter,  jnst  before  Ills  letum  home,  is  reputed 
to  have  given  vent  to  hia  bad  feeling  by  the 
acandaJofls  malediction,  "  I  hope  that  you  nil! 
not  die  a  bishop  1 "  upon  which  Chrysoatom 
replied, — "  I  hope  yon  will  never  get  home  1 " 
(Sozomen.  viii.  IS.)  For  the  credit  of  that  really 
great  and  Christian  man,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
the  atory  is  incorrect  i  and  as  both  wishes  were 
granted,  if  bears  strong  marks  of  a  tale  invented 
after  the  deatha  of  the  two  disputants.  Eplpha- 
niue  died  on  board  the  sliip,  wiieh  waa  conveying 
him  back  to  Cyprus,  A.  n.  403,  leaving  ua  a  me- 
lancholy example  of  tbe  nnchristian  excesses  mto 
which  bigotry  may  hurry  a  man  of  real  piety, 
and  a  sincere  dcMte  to  do  God  service. 

The  extant  works  of  Epiphaniua  are  (1)  Aa- 
coraiaii,  a  discourse  on  the  fajth,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmity ;  (2)  Pam- 

attaeka  no  lesa  tlian  eighty  ;  (S)  An  epitome  of 
2,  cullei  AnacgAalaeosia  I  (4)  l>e  Pandeiibus  ei 
MenemTiUer;{S)TaoE}maei;  the  first  to  John 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  translated  by  Jerome  into 
Latin  ;  the  second  to  Jerome  himself^  in  whose 
works  Ihey  are  both  found.  A  great  number  of 
Epiphanius's  writings  are  lost.  The  earheat  edi- 
tions were  at  Basle,  in  Latin,  translated  by  Cor- 
narius,  1543,  and  agun  in  tba  following  year 
sumtu  ei  i/fpk  Jo.  Hurvagii.  The  edition  of  Dio- 
nysiua  Petavius,  in  Greek  nnd  Latin,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1622,  1  vola.  fcL,  and  at  Leipxig,  1682* 
witli  a  commentary  by  Valesiua.  (Sosomen.  L  c ; 
Hicronym.  Ajp<^  1,  odv,  Rujbt.  p.  222  \  Cave, 
Hhl.  Liu.  vol.  i.  i  Neandarj  Kirchengesdadite^  voL 
ii.  p.U14,&c.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

EPI'POLG  {'^vato^),  a  daughter  of  Tracbion, 
of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  In  the  disguise  of  a  man 
she  went  with  the  Greeks  sgajnst  Twy  ;  but  when 
Palamedes  diacovered  her  aex,  she  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Greek  army.  {Ptolem.  Hephaest.  5.) 
Epipole  »as  also  a  eumame  of  Demeler  at  Lace- 
daemon.     (Heaych.  a.  p.  ■EirnroXJii.)       [L.  S.] 

EPI'STHENES  {'E^ncfli^!),  of  Amphipolls, 
commanded  the  Greek  pellaslae  at  tlie  ijatilo  of 
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Cunaxa,  and  is  mentioned  byXenophon  as  an  able 


Hia  : 


n  the  . 


the  Greeks  through  Armenia.  (Xen.  Anab.  L  10. 
§7,iv.6.  §!.)  [E.E.] 

EPI'STROPHUS  CETiiTTfio^w!),  three  mytlii- 
cal  personages  of  this  name  are  meutioned  in  the 
Iliad.   (iL  516,  &c.,  692,  866.)  [L.  S.] 

EPITADA8  fEniniSBs)-  son  of  Molobrus,  was 
the  commajider  of  the  420  Lacedaemonians  who 
were  blockaded  in  the  ialund  of  Sphacteria  in  the 
7thyear  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  426.  He 
appeare  to  bave  executed  his  difficult  task  with 
prudence  and  abihty,  and  was  apared  by  death  in 
the  Himl  combat  the  disgrace  of  eurrender.    (Thuc. 

8,31,38.)  [A.  H.  C] 

EPITHERSBS  CEirifl^ficrjji),  of  Nicaea,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  on  Attic  comic  and  tragic  worda 

hi  pb,  Byz.s.«,Nfimin;  EroHan.  j.li.'A/ijBui'jp.  88, 
who  gives  the  name  wrongly  @ipaa).  If  he  be 
b  same  as  the  &ther  of  the  rhetorician  Aomihanna, 
h  must  have  lived  undec  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
(Plut.  <fc  Drf.  Orac.  p.  419,  b.)  [P.  S.J 

EP0CILLU8  CEmiKiAAoi),  a  Macedonian,  waa 
nunissioned  by  Alexander,  in  B.  c.  330,  to  con- 
d  ct  aa  many  of  the  Xhesaalian  cavalry  and  of  the 
Iber  allied  troops  as  wished .  to  .return  home,  aa 
iar  as  the  aea-coast,  where  Menes  was  desired  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  p^sage  to  Kuboea. 
In  E.  c  328,  when  Alexander  was  in  winter 
quarters  at  Nanfaco,  he  sent  Epocillus  with  Sopolis 
and  Menidae  to  bring  reinforeements  from  Mace- 
donia,    (Arr.  An^.  iii.  19,  iv.  18.)        [E.  K] 

EPO'NA  flinrwj'a),  from  ^ma  {twKos),  tbat  ia, 
eqiim,  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  horses. 
Images  of  her,  either  statues  or  paintings,  were  fre- 

to  be  the  daughter  of  Fulvius  Stellus  by  a  mare. 
(Juven,  viii.  157;  Plut.  FaraU.  Gr.  et  Rom.  p. 
313  ;  Hartung,  Die  Helena  der  Kimer,  vol.  ii. 
^.1540      ■  [L.  S.] 

EPO'PBUS  ('Eir<™ffa),  a  son  of  Poseidon  nnd 
Canace.  He  fame  from  Theasaly  to  Sicyon,  whei-e 
be  succeeded  in  the  kingdom,  as  Corax  died  witli- 
ont  leaving  any  heir  to  hia  thione.  He  carried 
away  from  Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  therefore  made  war 
upon  Epopons.  The  two  bostile  kings  died  of  tho 
wounds  which  they  received  in  the  war ;  but  pre- 
vious to  his  death  Epopeus  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Athena.  (Pane.  iL  6.  g  I;  Apollod.  L  7.  S  4.)  A 
different  tradition  about  Epopeus  is  related  under 
AupHiON,  No.  1,     Pansanias  (ii.  1.  J  1)  calls  him 

aa  a  brother  of  Aloeus.  The  temple  of  Athena 
which  he  had  built  at  Sicyon  was  destroyed  by 
lightning,  but  his  tomb  was  preserved  and  shewn 
there  to  a  yeij  late  period.  (Pans.  ii.  li.  |  1.) 
Another  mythical  being  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.   {Met.  iii.  618,  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

EPO'PSIUS  ('Efr^i^ioi),  that  ia,  the  superin- 
tendent,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  gods,  auch 
as  Zeus  (Apollon.Rhod.il  1124),  Apollo(Hesych. 
«.  V. ;  comp.  Soph.  PMod.  1040),  and  of  Poseidon 
at  Megfllopobs.    (Paus.  viii.  BO.  §  1.1      [L.  S.] 

BPORE'DORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  w.is 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry, 
which,  in  compliance  with  Caesai's  requisition, 
waa  aent  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  Verein- 
getorix,  in  B.C.  62,  He  also  informed  Caesar  of 
the  designs  of  Litavicus,  who  was  endeavoaring  to . 
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draw  the  Aediii  into  ths  Gallic  coiifeaeiacy  ngainaf 
Rome,  and  enabled  him  at  firat  to-countenict  tlieii 
But  soon  afterwards  lie  himaelf  revolted,  togethe 
with  Viridomams,  and  this  eompleted  lie  defec 
tion  of  his  countrjmenp  Ambition  was  clearly 
his  motive,  for  ba  was  much  mortified  when  the 
Gauls  cliose  Vercingelorii  for  their  commamJi 
ill-chief.  (Caes.  B.  G.  yIL  31,  SB— 40,  54,  S 
63  (  Pint  (hes.  36,  27 ;  Dion  Chsb.  d.  37.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  peraon  who  was  sent  in 
tommand  of  an  Aednan  force  to  the  relief  of  Ver- 
cingetorix  at  Aleua,  and  a  different  one  from  the 
Epocedoriic,  who  n-aa  previously  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  Romans  in  a  battlo  of  cavalry,  and  who 
is  mentioned  as  having  commanded  the  Aeda' ' 
war  with  the  Se^uani  eome  tirao  before  Caesar's 
arrival  in  Gaul.  (Caes.  B.  G.  viL  67,  7S;  Dion 
CasB.  si.  40.)  [E.  E,] 

M.  B'PPIUS  M,  p.,  a  Roman  eenator,  and  a 
member  of  the  tribe  Terentina,  tuok  !ui  active  part 
in  favour  of  Porapey  on  the  brealiiiig  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.  c.  49.  He  was  one  of  the  legates 
of  Q.  Metellua  Soipio  in  the  African  war,  and  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  with  many  others  of  his  party, 
after  the  battle  of  Thapana  in  B.  c.  46,  His  name 
ocouTB  as  one  ot  Sdpio'a  legates  on  a  coin,  which 
is  %ursd  below.     The  obverse  represents  a  wo- 
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(;Am:  iii.  71)  mentions  a  t«mple  of  Forluna  Eques- 
tris  it  Antium,  [L.  S.] 

L.  EQUI'TIUS,  Hdd  to  have  been  a  mnaway 
slave,  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Ti.  Gincchus, 
and  was  in  eonaequence  elected  tribune  of  the  plebt 
for  s.  c.  99.  While  tribnne  designatua,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  designs  of  satuminu's,  and. 
was  kiUed  with  him  in  B,  c,  100:  Appian  says 
that  hie  death  happened  on  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  upon  his  office,  <Appian,  S.  C.  L  32,  33; 
VbL  Maciii.  2.  §18iCicj>™&si,  47,  who  calla 
him  msUivai  .Gracehas,  and  pro  C.  SMr.  7,  whent 
he  is  described  saHleex  compedibm  atqne  ergasia/o 

ERASI'NIDES  ['EpcunviST,!),  was  one  of  the 
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man's  head,  covered  with  an  elephantla  skin,  aiid 
likewise  an  ear  of  com  and  a  plough,  all  of  which 
have  reference  to  the  provineo  of  Africa,  with  Q. 
Mbtel.  Scipio  Imp.  On  the  reverse  -Uiere  ia  a 
figure  of  Herciilea,.witli  Effivs  Leo.  F.  C.  The 
last  two  letters  probably  repreaent  Fachouiaiit  or 
l^riiHidam  Curavit,  ot  Flandam  CaraJnt,  and  mdi- 
cats  that  the  denarius  was  struck  by  order  otEppius. 
It  appears  from  another  com,  in  which  bis  name 
occurs  as  the  legate  of  Fompey,  that  nilec  he  had 
been  pardoned  by  Caesar  he  went  into  Spain  and 
renewed  the  war  nnder  Sex.  Pompey  in  B,  c.  46 
and  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.  §g  6,  6,  where  the 
old  editioaa  incoiiectly  read  M,  Ojtpius,  ad  All. 
viii.  It,  B-i  Iliriiae,BelL4/rk.S9i  Eckhel,  vol 

EPPONI'NA.  [Sabwus,  Julius.] 
E'PRIUS  MARCELLUS.  J:Mahcbi,i.ds.] 
E'PYTUS,  a  Trojan,  who  clung  to  Aeneias  m 
the  night,  when  Troy  waa  destroyed.  He  was  the 
father  of  Poriphas,  who  was  a  companion  of  Julus, 
and  who  is  called  by  the  patronymie  Epytides. 
(Vi™.  Aen.  H.  340,  v.  647,  679  J  Horn.  IL  ivJL 
923.5  [I'^S.J 

EQUESTER,  and  in  Greek  "Imrioi,  occnrs  as  a 
Bumame  of  several  divinities,  such  aa  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  who  had  created  the  horse,  and  in 
•whose  honour  horse-races  were  held  (Serv.  od 
Vm/.Oeoiy.i.l2;lAy.i.9;  Pans,  v.  1 6.  g  4), 
ot  Aphrodite  (Serv.  ad  Aes.  i.  734),  Hera 
(Pans.  T.  15.  §  i),  Atliena  (Pans.  i.  30.  §  i, 
.31.  S  3,  V.  16.  §  4,  viii.  47.  g  1).  and  Ares.  (Paus. 
V.  15.  J  4.)  The  Roman  goddess  Fortuna  bore 
-the  same  surname,  and  the  consul  Flaectis  vowed 
a  temple  to  her  in  n.  o.  1 80,  during  a  battle  against 
ike  Celtiberiaua.  (Liv.  xl.  40,   shL  3.)    Tacitus 


after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B,  c.  407.  (Xon.  HeU. 
i.6.J16i  Diod-  xiii.  71 ;  Plut.  .,4ia  36.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  reading  in  Xenophon  (Hell, 
i.  6.  $  1 6),  he  and  Leon  were  with  Conon  when 
he  was  chased  by  Callicratidas  to  Mytilene.  But 
we  find  Srasinides  mentioned  afterwards  aa  one  of 
the  eight  who  commanded  at  Arginuaae  (Xen. 
fM.  1.  6.  }  E9i  Aristoph.  Rtm.  1134);  either, 
therefore,  as  Morns  and  Schneider  suggest,  Archea- 
ttatus  must  ba  aubstituted  for  both  the  above 
names  in  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  or  we  must 
suppoEO  that  Erasinidea  commanded  the  trireme 
which  escaped  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  Conon'a 
blockade.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.  %%  19—23  ;  Lya, 
'Ajro\.  iwpoS.  p.  162  i  Schneid.  ad  Xea.  Hdl.  i.  6, 
g  16  ;  Tbu-lwaU's  Greece,  vol,  iv.  p.  119,  note  3.) 
Eiasinides  waa  among  the  six  generals  who  returned 
to  Athens  after  the  victory  at  Arginuaae  and  were 
pat  to  death,  B.  c  406.  Archedemus,  in  fact,  took 
the  first  step  against  them  by  imposmg  a  Une 
{iv^o\i)  on  Erasuudea,  and  then  caUing  bun  to 
account  before  a  court  of  justice  for  retaining  some 
public  money  which  he  had  received  in  the  Ilel- , 
lesponL  On  this  charge  Elasinides  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  success  of  the  prosecution  in 
the  particular  case  paved  the  way  to  the  more 
serious  attack  on  the  whole  body  of  the  generala. 
(Xen.  HeU.  L  7.  §§  1^4i  Died.  xiM.  101.)  [E.B.J 
EBASI'STRATUS  (V'"f"'P*"'0..  ene  of  the 
3st  celebrated  phydcians  and  anatomists  of  auti: 
quity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
lulls  hi  the  island  of  Ceos  (Suidas,  >.  v.  'EparloTf, ; 
Strab.  X.  5,  p.  389,  ed.  Tauchn.),  though  Stepha- 
Byiantinus  (s.  v.  KSs)  calls  him  a  native  of 
Cos,  Galen  of  Chios  (I^trod.  c.  i,  vol.  niv.  p.  683), 
and  the  emperor  Julian  of  Samoa.  {Misopog,  p. 
347.)  Pliny  says  he  was  the  grandson  of  Aristotle 
by  his  daughter  Pythias  (ffi  N.  xxix.  3),  hut  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  ancient  writer  j  and 
according  to  Snidas,  he  was  the  sun  of  Cretoxenn, 
the  sister  of  the  physician  Medina,  and  Cleombi-o- 
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whether  aeombrotus  waa  his  faOer  or  hi 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  (Diog. 

LaErLyii.  7.  §  10,  p.  186;   Plin. /f.  JV.  x*ix.  S; 

Galen,  rfe  Fen.  Seal.  adv.  Eradslr.  c  7,  vol  li.  p. 

171),   Metrodorufl    (SeiL  Empui  o.  Maliem.   i. 

13,  p.  371,  ed.  Fabric)  and  t^parently  Theophcas* 

tus,  {Galen,  de  Smff.  ■»  AHer.  e.  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  739.) 

He  lived  for  some  thne  at  the  conrt  of  Seleucus 
or,  king  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  great 
ition  by  discovering  the  disease  of  Antio- 

chus,  the  kuig's  eldest  son,  probably  B.  o.  394. 

"  ■  ;ucna  in  hia  old  age  had  lately  married  Sttalo- 
:,  the  young  and  be»itiful  daughter  of  Seme- 
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iAm  Poliiircetes,  and  she  hsd  already  borne  bim 
one  child.  (Pint.  Demelr.  e.  38;  Appian,  de 
Rdiaa  %r.  c.  59.)  Antiochus  fell  violently  in 
love  with  hia  niothei-ia-law,  bnt  did  not  disclose 
liis  passion,  and  c}iob4  raLlicr  to  pine  away  in  si- 
leiiCB.    The  physicians  were  quite  unalile  to  diaco- 

BistratDS  himself  was  at  a  loss  at  first,  till,  finding 
nothing  amies  about  hia  body,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  it  must  be  hia  mind  which  was  diseaEed,  and 
that  he  might  ptrhnps  be  in  love.    Thie  conjecture 

hbtter,  his  colour  to  be  heightened,  and  his  pulse 
quickened,  whenerec  Stratonice  cama  near  him, 
while  none  of  these  syniptcmG  occnned  on  any 
other  Dcntsion ;  and  accordingly  he  told  Seleucus 
that  hie  son's  disease  was  incurable,  for  that  he 
was  in  loTH,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  his 
passion  could  be  gratified'.  The  king  wondered 
what  the  difRcnlty  could  be,  and  aaked  who  the 
lady  was.  "  My  wife,"  replied  Etasistratus  j  upon 
which  Seleucua  began  to  persuade  him  to  give  her 
up  to  his  Bon.  The  phyaician  asked  him  if  he 
would  do  so  himself  if  it  were  his  wife  that  the 
prince  was  in  love  with.  The  king  protested  that 
he  would  moat  gladly;  npon  which  Erasistratus 
told  him  that  it  was  indeed  his  own  wife  who  had 
inspired  hia  passion,  and  that  he  chose  rather  to 
die  than  Ifl  disclose  his  secret  Seleucus  was  as 
good  as  hie  word,  and  not  only  gave  up  Stratonice, 
but  aleo  reigned  to  his  son  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  This  celebrated  etory  ie  told  with 
more  or  less  varia^on  bv  manv  ancient  authors, 
(Appian,  ds  R^ms  5j^. 
KOt.  ad  Ep^,  c.  6.  vol 

pog.  p.  S47,  ed.  Spajiheim ;  l.udan,  de  ^ria  Vea, 
§i  17,  18;  Plin.  ff.  ff.  iiii.  3 ;  Pint.  Se- 
iiieli:  c.  38  ;  Snidas,  &  v.  'Epaaivrp. ;  Jo.  Tzets. 
an.  riL  Hist  II a  ;  Valer.  Max.  v.  7),  and  a 
similar  anecdote  haa  been  told  of  Hippocmtea  (So- 
lanus,  VHa  Hippocr.  in  Hippecr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
862),  Galen  (deiVoflioi.oiiiipy.c.  6.  vol,  liv.  p. 
B30),  Avicenna  {sea  Biogr.  Did.  of  the  Use/. 
Enme!.  Soa),  and  (if  the  names  be  not  lictjdoas) 
Panadue  (Arislaen.  i^isL  i.  13)  and  Acestinus. 
{Heliod.  AeOiep.  iv.  7.  p.  171.)  If  this  ia  the 
anecdote  referred  to  by  Pliny  (/.  c),  as  is  pro- 
bably the  case,  Erasistratus  ie  siud  to  have  re- 
ceivod  one  hundred  talents  foF  being  the  means 
of  restoring  the  prince  to  health,  which  (anpposing 
the  Attic  Btondard  to  be  meant,  and  to  be  equal  to 
^iSI.  15a.)  would  amount  to  24,375t— one  of  the 
largest  medical  iees  upon  record. 

Very  little  more  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  EmsistratuB :  ho  h<ed  for  some  time  at 
Alexandria, 


..d. 


practice  in  hia  old  „       * 

anatomical  studies  without  interruption.  (Galen, 
de  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Veer.  viL  3,  toL  y.  p.  602.) 
He  prosecuted  his  expenmenls  and  resSEircbos 
in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great 
success,  and  with  auch  ardour  tliat  he  is  said  to 
have  dissected  cnmmEila  alive  (Cels.  de  Medic 
i.  praef.  p.  S)  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  Smdae  mentions  that  he  was  buiied 
by  mount  Mycale  m  Ion  t  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known  but  he  probably  lived 
to  a  good  old  ige    aa,  '  "      -  ■ 
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pupils  and  followers,  and  a  medical  school 
bearing  his  name  continued  lo  exist  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia  nearly  till  tho  tune  of  Strabo,  about  the  be' 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Stiab.  xiL  8,  sub  tin,) 
The  fbUowing  aie  the  names  of  the  moat  celebrated' 
phyucians  belonnng  lo  tlie  sect  fonnded  by  him  : 
Apoemantes  (G^en,  de  Venae  Seel.  adv.  Errmstr.: 
0. 2,  voL  li.  p.  ISl),  Apollonina  Memphites,  Apol- 
lophanes  (CaeL  AureL  deMoii.AcuU  ii.  33,  p.'  150) 
Artemidonis,  Charidemns,  Chryuppus,  Heraclides, 
Hermogenes,  Hicesius,  Martialis,  Menodorue, 
Ptolemaena,  Stralo,  Xenophon.  He  ■wrote  several 
worke  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  phar- 
macy, of  which  only  the  titlee  remain,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  short  fragments  preserv- 
ed by  Galen,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  other  an- 
cient writers :  these,  however,  are  euflicient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  hia 
opinions  both  aa  a  physician  and  an  anatomist. 
It  is  in  the  latter  character  that  he  ia  most  cele- 
brated, and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  ancient 
physicians  that  did  more  to  promote  that  branch 
of  medical  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  very 
near  the  diseovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
for  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen  {de  Usa  Fart. 
t1.  12,  vol.  iii.  p,  4SS)  he  eipreasefl  himself  ae 
follows  :— "The  vein*  arises  from  the  pait  whei-o 
■    "     that  are  distributed  to  the  whole  body. 


id  penetrates  to  the  e 
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[or  njjii]  ventricle  [of  the  beiirt]  ;  and  the  artery 
[or  palnwnary  vets]  arises  from  the  part  where  the 
veins  have  their  origin,  and  penetrates  to  ths 
pneumatic  [or  leji]  ventricle  of  the  heart"  The 
deaddption  is  not  veiy  clear,  but  aeems  to  shew 
that  he  supposed  the  venous  and  arterial  systoma 
to  be  more  intimately  connected  than  was  generally 
believed ;  which  is  confinned  by  another  passage 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  difiered  from  the  otiicr 
ancient  anatomists,  who  supposed  the  veins  lo  arisa 
from  the  Hver,  and  the  arteries  trom  the  heart,  and 
to  have  contended  that  the  heart  was  the  origin 
Iwth  of  the  veins  and  the  arteries.  (Galen,  de  Hip- 
poer.  et  PlaL  Dea:  vi.  0,  vol  y.  p.  559.)  With 
these  ideas,  it  con  have  been  only  his  behef  that 
the  arteries  contained  air,  and  not  hlood,  that  hin- 
dered hia  anticipating  Harvey^s  celebrated  disco- 
very. The  tricuspid  vabieB  of  the  heart  are  gene- 
rally said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Eraras- 
tratus)  but  this  appears  to  be  an-  oversight,  as 
Galen  attributes  it  not  to  him,  but  to  one  of  his 
follovrera.  {De  Hippcer.  et  Flat.  Deer,  vi,  6,  vol.  v. 
p.  548.)  He  appears  to  have  p^d  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  anatomy  of  the  brs^n,  and  in  a  puasags 
out  of  one  of  hia  works  preserved  by  Galen  {itid, 
vii.  3,  vol.  y.  p.  603)  speaJts  aa  if  he  had  himself  dig- 
eectedahuman  brain.  Galen  says  (itirf.p.  60S)  that 
before  Eraaistiotns  had  mora  cloeely  esamined  into 
the  ori^n  of  the  nerves,  he  imaged  that  they  arose 
from  the  dura  mater  and  not  from  the  substance  of 
the  brain ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  he  waa  advanced 
in  life  that  he  satisfied  himself  by  actual  inspection 
that  such  was  not  tho  ease.  According  to  Rufiia 
Ephesius,  he  divided  the  nervea  into  those  of  sen- 
sation and  Uiose  of  motion,  of  which  the  former  he 
considered  to  he  hollow  and  to  arise  from  the  mcm- 
branoa  of  tho  brain,  the  latter  from  the  snbstance  of 

*  He  ia  apeaking  of  the  puhiiotjar^  artery^ 
which  received  the  name  i))AtiJi  ajrritpiMns  fium 
Herophilna.  See  Ruf.  Ephea.  de  Appeil.  Fart. 
Corp.  Ham.  p.  43, 
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tliebiiuii  Itself  and  of  (he  cerebfllum.  (De  Appell. 
Part.  He  p.  65.)  It  is  n  rematkfibie  instance  nl 
ance  of  blindnesa  and  presumption,  to  find  ihie 
Rente  physiologist  Tentuiing  to  assert,  that  the 
spleen  (Galen,  de  Atra  Bile,  e.  7.  vol  T.  p.  131), 
the  bile  (id.  de  Famti.  Nalar.  ii.  2,  ™1.  ii.  p.  78), 
and  Berend  other  parta  of  the  body  (idi  ConaneKL 
in  H^poer.  "De  Alim."  Hi.  14.  vol.  ly.  p.  30B), 
were  entirely  nseleu  to  aniniala.  In  the 
troveray  that  was  Qtrried  on  oniong  the  anc 
as  to  wtlethel^  fluids  when  drunk  passed  thraitgh 
the  trachea  into  the  Innga,  or  through  the  ot  _ ' 
gus  into  the  stomach,  l^ngistrntiis  maintained  the 
latter  opinion.  (Pint.  Si/mpos.  fa.  1  ;  Cell. 
Macrob.  Solum,  vii.  15.)     He  ia  ulso 

pposed    to  have    been    the    fifal    person   who 

d  he  word  ApTqpla,  which  had  hitherto 

d     g    t«d  the  canal  leading  from  the  month  te 

ung    the  epithet  Tpaxeia,   to  distinguish  it 

m  arteries,  and  hence  to  have  been  the  ori- 
g  he  modern  name  iraiAea,    He  attributed 

h    sensaQ  n  of  hunger  to  vacuity  of  the  stomach, 

d  sa  a  thai  the  Scythians  were  Bccustomed  to 
tie  n  belt  tightly  round  theit  middle,  to  enable 
tliem  to  abstain  from  food  for  a  longer  time 
without  suflaritig  inconvenience,  ( Gell.  svi. 
3.)  The  meOiui,  or  spirilaal  si^alance,  played  a 
very  iuiporiant  patt  both  iti  his  system  of  physio- 
logy Olid  pathology :  he  supposed  it  to  enter  the 
lungs  by  the  trached,  thence  to  pass  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  into  the  heart,  aai  thence  to  be  diSiised 
througbont  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  arte- 
ries (Galen,  de  D^.  FaU.  iv.  2,  vol.  viii.  p.  703, 
Bt  alibi);  that  the  nse  ot  respiration  wai  to  fill  the 
arteries  with  lur  (id.  de  Uan  Sesptr.  e.  1.  vol.  iv. 
p.  471);  and  that  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  was 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  pneuma.  He 
accounted  for  diseases  in  tho  same  way,  and  sup- 
posed that  as  long  as  the  pneuma  continued  to  M 
the  arteries  and  the  blood  was  confined  to  the 
veins,  the  individual  was  in  good  health ;  but  that 
when  the  blood  froio  some  cause  or  other  gotfo 


a  fevi 
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consequence.  (Galen,  de  Ve 
c.  2.  vol.  li.  p.  168,  &c.;  Pint,  de  FMlosoph. 
Floe.  T.  29.)  Of  his  mode  of  cure^  the  most  re- 
msrkiible  peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  blood- 
letting and  purgative  medicines :  be  seems  to  have 
relied  chiefly  on  diet  and  regunen,  bathing,  eier- 
cise,  &iction,  and  the  moat  simple  articles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  aiugery  he  was  celebrated 
for  the  invendon  of        ' 


in  Le  aerc,  ffirf.  tte  (»  JMId.  J  Haller,  ffiWtD«. 
Anal,  and  BS>lio&.  Mtdic  Fraet.;  Sprengel,  Hist, 
de  la  Mid.;  and  also  in  the  fijllowinj;  (forks, 
which  the  writer  bos  nevor  seen :  Jo.  Frid.  Henr. 
Hieronymi  Diaairt.  Immg.  eaiSiena  EfasatraH 
jaraiiislraleominqiie  Historiam,  Jen.  ITflO,  8vo. ; 
F.  H.  Schwartz,  .Herop&Saa  uttd  iSnaislratia, 
eine  Mttorisi^  Faridlele,  Inaug.  AbbandL,  WKrz- 
bnrg^  1826,  8vo.. ;  Jerem.  Rud.  Lichtenstadt, 
.Brasssfi\i(«s  all  Voi'ffliiiyer  vok  ifrouMofe,  in 
Keeker's  Ajoml.  dsr  Haliande,  1830,  ivii.  1S3. 

2.  Eiasistratus  of  Sicyon,  mnst  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  first  centuiy.afler  Christ,  a;S  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion  (apud  Galen. 
de  Ccaaos.  Medkali.  lec  Locoa,  i.  3,  vol.  liii. 
p.  MB):  [W.A.G.] 


ERAT0STHENE3. 

ERASTUS  CEpoETTos),  of  Scepsis  In  Troas,  is 
mentioned  along  with  Coriscue,  a  native  of  the 
Eame  place,  among  the  disciples  of  Plato  (Diog. 
Laerl.  iii.  4G);  and  the  ujtth  among  the  letters 
attributed  to  Plato  is  addreased  to  those  two  Scep- 
sians.  Stiaho  (xiiL  p.  608)  ckisses  both  men 
among  the  Socratic  piulosophers.  (Ast,  Plaian^s 
Lebm  u.  Schrifl.  p.  519  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  Gesoh.  u. 
Si/slemd.  Flat.  FhUos.  i.  pp.435,  692, &c.)  [L.S.] 

ERA'TIDAE  CEfBTBgj),  an  ancient  illustrione 
family  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Th«  Eratldae  of 
lalysua  in  Rhodes  are  described  hy  Pindar  (<X 
vii.  20,  Sec  ;  eomp.  Bockh,  Expltcai.  p.  166)  as 
descended  from  Tlepolemna  and  the  Heracleidae. 
of  whom  a  colony  seema  to  have  gone  from  Argos 
to  Rhodes.  Samaoetus  and  his  son  Diagoras  be- 
longed to  the  femily  of  the  Eratidae.    [Damaob- 

TU9,  DUQORAS.]  [L.  S.J 

E'RATO  {'Epatii),  a  nymph  and  the  wife  of 
Areas,  by  whom  she  iwcame  the  mother  of  Elatus, 
Apbeldss,  and  Azan.  She  was  s^d  to  have  been 
a  prophetic  priestess  of  the  Arcadian  Paru  (Pans, 
viii.  37.  g  9  ;  AiiciB.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  the  one  a  Muse 
and  the  other  a  Nereid.  (ApoQod.  i.  3.  g  1,  2. 
g  6  ;  Hes.  Thsoff.  247.)  [L.  S.] 

ERATOSTHENES  {■^pafoaBin,,).  1.  One  ot 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  (Xen.  JIsll.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  There 
is  an  oration  of  Lysias  agiunst  him  (Or.  13),  which 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  return  of  lysias  from  ejtile.  (Clintfin,  F. 
H.  sub  ann.  B.  c  403.)  2.  The  person  for  whose 
slaughter  by  Euphiletua,  the  first  oration  of  Lysiaa 
is  a  defence.    (Lya,  p.  2,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

ERATO'STHBNES  CEporoirflftTwJ,  of  Cyrene, 
was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  son  of  AgWs,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  son  ot  AmbrosiuB,  and  was  bom 
B.  c  276.  He  was  tanght  by  Ariston  of  Chins,  the 
philoaopher,  Lyaanias  ot  Cyrene,  the  grammarian, 
and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  Ptolemy  Eveivetes,  who  placed  hira 
over  the  library  at  Aleiandna.  Here  he  continued 
till  the  reign  ot  Ptolemy  Epipbanes.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  about  a  c.  196,  of  voluntary  star- 
vation, having  lost  his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  ot  veiyextensive  learning  ;  we  shall 
first  speak  of  him  as  a  geometer  and  astnmomer. 

It  is  supposed  that  Eratosthenes  snggested  to 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  the  consttnction  of  the  laijfe 
amiiilae  or  fixed  circular  inatiumcnts  which  were 
long  In  use  at  Alexandria ;  but  only  because  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  else  they  are  to  be 
ass^ed  ;  lor  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer),  (hongh 
be  mentions  them,  and  inddentally  their  antiquity, 
does  not  Btale  to  whom  they  were  due.  In  these 
ircles  each  degree  was  divided  into  sii.parw.  We 
now  of  no  observations  of  Eratosthenes  in  which 
they  wen)  probably  employed,  except  those  which 
led  him  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he 
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the  distance  of  the  tropics 
eighty-third  part  of  the  circumference.  This  was 
a  good  observation  for  tbe  time:  Ptolemy  (ths 
astronomer)  was  content  with  it,  aiid,  according  to 
'lim,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  Of  bia  measure 
it  the  earth  we  shall  presentiy  spesk.  According 
to  Njcomachns,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  rnfir- 
itipov  or  C^^ntmAriikmelicuili,  aa  It  haa  unce  beea 
called,  being  the  well  known  method  of  detecting 
the  prime  numliers  by  writing  down  all  odd  num- 
bers which  do  not  end  with  6,  and  striking  out 


ERATOSTHENES. 
BucceasiTely  ths  multiploB  of  each,  ona  nfler  the 
othor,  BO  that  only  prime  numbers  remain. 

We  slill  p09aes3  undet  Hit  nnma  of  Ernloslhenes 
B  work,  entitled  Karaorfpiff/iol,  giving  a  slight  ac- 
count of  the  conetelktionB,  their  fabulous  histary, 
and  the  Btara  in  them.  It  is,  however,  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of 
EratoflthoneB.  It  has  heen  shewn  by  Semhardy 
ill  his  EmlostlimKa  (p.  IIO,  &c,  Berlin,  1823, 
Bto.)  to  be  a  iniseiable  compilation  made  by  eome 
Greek  Rrammarian  from  the  Fchlican  AslroaomicoB 
of  Hy^us.  This  book  was  printed  (Gr.)  in  Dr. 
Fell's,  or  the  Oxford,  edition  of  Aratns,  1 763,  Bvo. ; 
again  (Gr.  Lat.)  hy  Tbemas  Oale,  in  the  Opmeala 
P^STOi  et  Elhim,  Amsterdam,  1688,  Bvo.;  also  by 
Schaubach,with  notes  by  Heyne,  GBttingen,  1735, 
Bio.i  also  by  F.  E.  Matthiae,  in  his  Aratus, 
Franklbrt,  1817,  8!0.,  and  wore  recently  by  A. 
Westermann,  in  his  Scr^^tares  Hisloriae  poeticae 
Grima,  pp.  239—267.  The  short  corainent  on 
Aratua,  attributed  to  Eratosthenes,  and  first  printed 
by  Petep  Victoriua,  and  afterwards  by  Petaviua 
in  his  Uraao/ogiim  (1630,  fbl.),  is  also  named  m 
tlie  title  of  baUi  as  being  attributed  to  Ilipparchus 
as  well  as  to  Eratosthenes.  Petavios  remarks 
(says  Fabricius)  that  it  can  he  attribnted  to  neither ; 
for  HipparchuB  is  mentioned  by  name,  also  the 
month  of  Juiy,  also  the  barbarous  word  cUfT^omf- 
Euii'  for  Orion,  which  the  more  recent  Greeks  neier 
used ;  these  reasons  do  not  help  each  other,  for 

Eratosthenes,  if  anything,  and  the  third  shews  it 

find  that  dAerpoirifSiiM'  and  Jnly  (and  also  Augast) 
are  oil  mentioned  in  one  sentence,  which  is  eyj- 
dently*  an  interpolation ;  and  the  constellation 
Orion  is  frequently  mentioned  under  that  name. 
But  Hipparchus  certiunly  is  mentioned. 
■  The  only  other  writing  of  Eratosthenes  which 
remains  is  a  letter  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duplication 
of  ilie  cube,  for  the  mechaniosl .  performance  of 
which  he  had  contrived  an  instrument,  of  which  he 
Eecms  to  contemplate  actual  uao  in  niensnring 
tlie  contents  of  vessels,  Sc.  He  seems  to  say  that 
he  has  had  his  method  engmTcd  in  some  temple  or 
public  building,  with  some  verses  which  he  adds. 
Eutocius  baa  preserved  this  letter  In  hi 
on  book  ii.  prop.  2  of  the  sphere  and  ■ 
Archimedes. 

The  greatest  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that 
which  must  always  make  his  name  conspicuou 
scientific  history,  is  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, — in  which  he 
brought  Ibrward  and  used  the  method  which  is 
employed  to  this  day.    Whether ■■ 
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ceas  by  whicli  we  now  tnow,  very  nearly  indeed, 
the  magnitude  cf  our  own  plffliet.  Dekmbro  says 
that  if  it  were  he  who  advised  the  erection  of  the 
circular  instruments  above  allnded  to,  he  must  be 
considered  ss  the  founder  of  astronomy :  lo  which 
it  may  be  added  that  he  was  tho  founder  of  geades]-, 
without  any  i/in  the  case.  The  number  of  ancient 
writers  who  have  alluded  to  this  remarkable  opera- 
tion (which  seems  to  have  oblijned  its  full  measure 
cf  &me)  is  very  great,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
combine  their  romaiks  or  surmises :  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  most  distinct  account,  and  one  of  the 
earliest,  is  fonnd  m  the  remaining  work  of  CiEO- 

At  Sjeno,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  supposed 

(Lat.  24"  10'  N.,'  Long.  32=  59'  E.  of  Greenwich), 
Eratosthenes  was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very 
doubtful),  that  deep  wells  were  enlightened  to  the 

vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded^ 
therefore,  that  Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its 
latitude  equal  to  the  obHquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined :  he 
presumed  that  it  was  in  the  smae  longitude  as 
■  'ia,  in  which  he  w 
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have  been  a  senHble  error.  By  observaliona  made 
at  Alexandria,  he  determined  the  zenith  of  that 
place  to  bo  distant  by  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  arc  of  tho  meridian  between  the 
two  places  is  7"  12'.  Clecmedes  says  that  ho 
used  the  OKiiftt,  or  hemispherical  dial  of  Berosus, 
in  the  determination  of  this  latitude.  Delamhre 
rejects  the  idea  with  infinite  Booin,  and  pronounces 
Qeomedes  unworthy  of  credit '  and  mdeed,  it  is 
■      "         ■  should  have 


Be  C 
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the  less  true  that  he  was  ihe  originator  of  the  pro- 

•  These  are  the  only  months  mentioned  in  the 
comment :  Orion,  which  the  vulgar  cali  d\fTpoiii- 
Sioi',  first  rises  in  July,  and  Procyon  in  Augnst. 
It  is  not  stated  anywhere  else  in  what  month  a 
star  lirst  rises,  nor  is  any  other  month  menljoned 
at  all.  Probably  some  interpolator,  subsequent  to 
Augustus,  introduced  this  sentence  rather  to  fix 
the  astronomical  character  of  the  new  jtamed  mLwAb 
in  his  own  or  his  reader's  mind,  than  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  constellations.  It  aiso  appears  that 
dKerpirrlSitiy  was  the  word  which  was  used  by  the 
vulgar  {ISusTan)  for  Orion,  after  July  and  Augnst 
had  i-eceived  their  imperial  names. 


3  0     tadin  -every  way 
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end  of  the  arc,  smce  the  other  end  of  it  was  un- 
certain 4>y  as  much  as  300  stadia.  He  gives  SOOO 
stadia  for  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  and 
this  round  number  seems  further  to  juslily  us  in  con- 
cluding that  he  thought  the  precess  to  be  as  rough 
as  in  truth  it  was.  MaF^ajiusCapella(p  ig4)Btates 
that  he  obtained  this  distance  fnm  the  measures 
made  by  order  of  the  Ptolemies  (which  had  been 
commenced  by  Alexander)  ;  this  writer  then  im- 
plies that  Eratosthenes  did  not  go  to  Syene  himself. 
The  result  is  250,000  stadia  for  the  cirtumference 
of  the  earth,  which  Eratofithenes  altered  into 
2S2,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact  number 
of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,  700 ;  this,  of  course, 
should  have  been  6fl4|.  Phny  {H.  N.  ii.  1  OS)  calls 
this  31,600  Roman  miles,  and  therefore  supposes  the 
stadium  to  he  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or 
takes  for  granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the 
Olympic  stadium.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Ptolemies  naturalized  this  stadium  in  Egypt ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  Egyptian, 
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employed,  IC  we  assume  the  Oljm- 
pic  etadiiira  (9031  yards),  tlie  degree  of  Eratos- 
thenes is  moi-e  ihek  79  miles,  nptvaMs  of  10  miles* 
too  great.  Nothing  is  known  of  imy  Egyptian 
stadium.  Pliny  (J.  it.)  asserts  that  Hipparclius,  bat 
fof  what  reason  lie  does  not  sa;,  wanted  to  add 
2fi,l}0D  stadia  to  the  circumference  as  found  by 
Eratosthenes. 

According  to  Plularoli(rfe  Flac.  PM.  ii.  31),  Era- 
tosthenes made  the  sun  to  be  804  millions  of  stadia 
from  the  eai;tb,  and  the  moon  780,000;  according 
to  Macrobius  (in  Soaai.  Scip.  i.  20),  he  made  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  2?  times  that  of  the 
earth.  (Weidlet,  Hist.  Aairoa.  ;  Fb 
€/rase.  vol  iv.  p.  117,  &c. ;  Delambre,  Hisi.  de 
I'Jslma.  Am. ;  PetaTius,  DranohgUni.yiA.'DEM.] 

With  regard  to  the  other  merits  of  Eratosthenes, 
we  mnst  first  of  all  mendon  what  he  did  for  geo- 
graphy, which  was  closely  connected  with  hia  ma- 
thematical {mrauils.  It  was  Eratosthenes  who 
raised  geiwaphy  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for,  pre- 
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or  less,  of  a  mass  of  information  scattered  in  book) 
of  tiaiel,  descriptions  of  particular  countries,  and 
the  like.  All  fliese  treasures  were  accessible  tc 
Eratosthenes  in  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  ;  and  he 
made  the  most  proiitahle  use  of  them,  by  collecting 
the  scattered  raateriala,  and  uniting  them  in 
organic  system  of  geographer  in  his  comprehc 
work  entitled  Feaypit^ma,  or  aa  it  ia  somel 
but  ernineoDsly,  called,  yftiypa^^iUBa  or  yeuypur 
^a.  (atiab.  1.  p.  29,  ii.  p.  67,  Jcv.  p.  GOB ;  SchoL 
orf^yofloB.fiiod.iir,  359,  284,  310.)  Itconi^  ' 
of  three  hooks,  the  first  of  which,  forming  a  s 
introditcUon,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessora  from  the  earliest  i 
own  times,  and  iuTestigations  concerning  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  an  immoval)le  globe,  on  the  snriace  of  which 

visible.  He  conceived  that  in  one  of  these  revolu- 
tions the  Mediterranean  had,  acquired  its  present 
form  ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  was  at  one  time  a 
large  lake  covering  portions  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Libya,  until  a  passage  was  forced 
open  by  which  it  entered  into  communtt^tion  with 
the  ocean  in  the  west.  The  second  book  contained 
what  is  now  called  mathematical  gec^r^ihy.  Hia 
attempt  to  measure  the  m^nitude  of  the  earth  has 
been  spoken  of  above.  The  third  book  cont^ed 
the  polilicai  geography,  and  gave  deactiptiona  of 
the  various  countries,  derived  from  the  ^rks  of 
earlier  travellers  and  geographers.  In  ordor  to  be 
abie  to  determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place, 
he  drew  a  line  parallel  with  the  equator,  runnii^ 
from  the  pillars  of  Heracles  to  the  extreme  cast  of 
Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inliabited  earth 
into  two  halves.  Connected  with  thia  work  naa  a 
new  map  of  the  earth,  in  which  toivua,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  dunates  wore  marked  according 
to  his  own  improved  measurementi;  This  impor- 
tant work  of  Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  ancient  geography ;  but  iinfortanately  it 
is  loat,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  in  frag- 


•  Thia  is  not  so  much  as  the  error  of  Femel'a 
measure,  which  so  many  historians,  by  assumins 
him,  contrary  to  bis  own  statement,  to  have  used 
the  Parisian  foot,  have  supposed  to  have  been,  ac- 
cidentally, rery  correct.      See   the  Feimj/  Cydo- 
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nients  quoted  by  later  geographera  and  historians, 
such  Hs  Polybiua,  Slrabo,  Warcianus,  Pliny,  and 
others,  who  often  jndge  of  him  nnfavonrably,  and 
controvert  his  statements ;  while  it  can  be  proved 
that^  in  a  great  many  passages,  they  adopt  his  opi- 
nions without  mentioning  bis  name,  Marcianus 
charges  Eratosthenes  With  having  copied  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work  of  Tunosthenes  on  Ports  (infd 
Ai^wov),  to  which  he  added  bat  vary  httle  of  his 
own.  This  charge  may  be  well-founded,  but  can- 
not have  diminished  the  value  of  tiie  work  of  Era- 
toathenes,  in  which  that  of  Timosthanes  can  have 
formed  only  a  very  small  portion*  It  aeema  Ui 
have  been  the  very  ovetwhohnmg  importance  of 
the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  forth  a 
number  of  opponents,  among  whom  we  meet  with 
the  names  a!  Polemon,  Hipparchna,  Polybins, 
Serapion,  and  Marqianns  of  Heracleia.  The  ftag^ 
ments  of  thia  work  were  first  collected  by  h.  Ancher, 
Diattiie  (b  Fragm.  Geogncph.  Eraiodi.,  Gottingen, 
1770,  4to.,  and  atterwaids  by  O.  C.  F,  Seidel, 
Eraloslh.  Gfograph.  Fragm.  Gottingen,  1789,  Bvo, 
The  best  collection  is  that  of  Bembardy  in  his 
Eratosihenka. 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  en- 
titled'Ep/iq;  (perhaps  the  same  ns  the  Korafrrfpiiriual 
menljoned  above),  was  written  in  verse  and  treated 
of  tlie  form  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  diOe- 
rent  zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  like.  (Bern- 
hardy,  Erafiiith.  p.  110,  &c)  Another  poem, 
'HpiTitni,  is  mentioned  with  great  commendation 
by  Longinns.  {De  Saiiiia.  33.  S ;  comp  Schol.  ad 
Bom.  Ii.  3..  29;  Bemhardj,  l.c.  p.  I5Qj  &c.) 

Eratosthenes  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  phi- 
losopher, histoiian,  and  grammarian.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  works 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  though  we  may  not 
believe  that  all  the  philosophical  works  which  bore 
his  name  were  really  his  productions.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, certain  that  he  wrote  on  subjects  of  moral 
philoaophy,  e.  g.  a  work  Ut/i  'AyB^isr  nal  Kaiiiili' 
(Harpocrat.  «.«.  dp^i'Tiiij  Clem.  AleK.  S(roni.  iv. 
p.  496),  another  Hepl  lUoirou  sal  nerioi  (Dim. 
Laert.  ix.  66  ;  Plut.  TlenUsL  27),  which  some  be- 
lieve to  have  been  only  a  portion  of  the  preceding 
work,  juat  as  a  third  Iltpl  'A\inrlas,  whidi  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.  Some  other  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  Tlepl  tSv  kotcI  ^lAciro^Jdiv  htpimiv, 
HeAeTBi,  and  Aii\irfai,  are  believed  to  have  been 
erroneously  attributwl  to  him.  Athenaens  men- 
tions a  work  of  Eratosthenes  entitled  'hpiri.v6Ti 
(vii.  p.  276),  EfosBes  (i.  p.  418),  one  EpMe  ad- 
dressed to  the  Idicedaemoniaa  Agetor  (xi.  p.  482), 
and  lastly,  a  work  called  *AattrTtaVf  alter  hie  tc'acher 
- -' 'Wphj;.  (vii.p.28i:) 


e  closely  CO 


ected 


ith  his  mathematical  p 

ive  written  on  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Pint.  Alex.  3,  31,  &c ;  Arrian,  AiuA.  v.  5. 
"  1)  ;  but  the  stalemenbi  quoted  from  it  belonged 
all  probability  to  his  geographical  or  chronolo- 
gical work.  Another  on  the  history  of  the  Gak- 
tians  {TaKwrtiii),  of  which  the  33rd  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzautinm  (s.  o.  "T8,«j\o),  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  another  Eratosthenes. 
(Schmidt,  dB  Oaffi.  E<q>ed.  p.  15,  &c  ;  Bemhardy, 
/.  0.  p.  243,  &e.)  There  was,  however,  a  very  im- 
portant chronological  work,  entitled  'X(>ayBy(im^ia 
OT  Xpovoypa^i£f,  which  was  nnq^nestionably  the 
production  of  our  Eralostbones.  In  it  the  author 
endeavoured  to  fix  llie  dates  of  all  the  imporlimt 


events  in  literary  aa  well  as  politioi]  histbiy.  (Uat- 
pocrat.  s.o.  EKiji'O!;  Dionr9.i.46;  aoni,  Alen. 
SlrmH.  L  p.  146.)  This  work,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments are  still  extant,  formed  a  comprehenave 
chronolo^cal  history,  and  nppsora  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  tjie  ancients.  Apollodoras 
and  Eu9ebins  made  great  nae  of  it,  and  Syncellus 
(p.  96,  c.)  has  preserred  Irom  it  a  list  of  38  kings 
o£  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  (Comp.  Bernhaidy,  /.  c, 
p.  S43,  &c)  Another  work,  iikewiss  of  a  chrono- 
logical kind,  was  the 'OAufurionKai.  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  61 ;  Athen.  i».  p.  ISl;  SchoL  ad  EuTg>.  He- 
eab.  569.}  It  contained  a  chronological  list  nf  the 
■victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  other  things 
connected  with  them.    (Bemhardy,  p.  247,  &c.) 

Among  his  gnunmatical  works  we  notice  Uiat 
Ob  the  OldAtUc  Cowady  (n</)l  t^s  'ApxaJi"  KwfiV" 
fifar,  sometimes  simply  n^l  Hvitr^'Sios,  or  Ku/i^- 
SiSr),  a  very  extensive  work,  of  which  the  twelfth 
book  is  quoted.  It  contained  everything  that  whs 
liecesaary  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of 
^ose  poetical  productions.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  entered  even 

tres,  the  whole  scenio  apparatus,  the  actors,  their 
coBtnmes,  dcchunation,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  'ApKiTSKTOninSj 
(Sebol.  ad  ApoUoa.  Rbod.  i.  567,  iii.  332)  and 
OKBioyjiaiJiiiios  (Pollnit,  1. 1 ),  which  are  mentioned 
as  separ^t^  Works,  wera  only  porUons  of  the  first 
part  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Comedy.  After  this 
genera]  introdnetion,  EralostheneB  discnssed  the 
works  of  the  principal  comic  poets  themselves,  such 
IS  Aristophanes,  Cratinna,  Eupolia,  Pherecratea, 
and  others,  entering  into  detailed  ctiticism,  and 
giving  explanations  both  of  their  language  and  the 
Bubjects  of  their  comedies.  We  still  possess  a  con- 
Biderable  number  of  fragments  of  this  work  (col- 
lected mBemhardy,/.c.  pp.  30B— 237)  ;  and  from 
what  he  says  abont  ArisUiphanes,  it  is  evident  that 
his  jadgment  was  as  sound  as  his  infontmtion  was 
extensive  He  is  further  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  cri^cism  and  explanation  of  the  Hcmeric 
poems,  and  to  have  written  on  the  life  and  produc- 
tions of  that  poet ;  hut  nothing  certain  is  known 
in  this  respect.  For  more  complete  hsts  of  tlie 
works  attrihnted  to  Erolesthcnes,  see  the  Eratos- 
thenica  of  Bemhardy.  [L-  8.] 

ERATC/STHENKS  SCHOLA'STICUS,  the 
anthir  of  ibur  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Bninck  Anal.  voL  iii.  p..  123;  Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p. 
^3),  to  which  may  be  added,  on  the  anthoiity 
of  the  Vatican  MS.,  a  fifth,  which  stands  in  the  An- 
thoiity among  those  of  Paul  the  Siientiary  (No. 
US)  Tn  att  probability,  Eratosthenes  lived  under 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Jacobs,  Avih.  Graec, 
vol  ini  p.  B90;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gra^.  vol.  iv. 
p  474)  [P.S.] 

ERATO'STRATUS.    [Hkhostratds,] 

B'RATUS  i'EpaTis),  a  son  of  Heracles  by 
IJynaste,  was  king  of  Argoa,  and  made  a  sue. 
cessful  expedition  against  Asinc,  which  was  be- 
sieged and  taken.  (Apollod.  H.  7.  §  8  ;  Pans.  iL 
36.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

EIREBOS  CEfiseo!),  a  son  of  Chaos,  b^ot 
Aether  and  Heraera  by  Nyx,  his  sister.  (Hesiod. 
Tkeog.  133.)  Ity^us  (Fab.  p.  1>  and  Cleero(i;e 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  17)  enumerate  many  personifica- 
tions of  abstnict  notions  as  the  oflspring  of  Erebos. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plied also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 


eaith,  thmuglt  which  the  shades  p.iG3  into  Hades. 

(.Hom.  //.  viii.  p.  368  ;  comp.  Hacks.     LL.  S.] 

ERECHTHEUS.     [EiiiCHTHONitrs.] 

E'RESUS  {'Epeffoi),  a  son   of  Macar,  from 

whom  the  town  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos  derived  its. 

name.     (Sleph.  Bjz.  j.  v.)     A  second  otherwise 

unknown  person  of  this  name  was  panted  in  the 

Lescho  at.Delphi.     (Pans.  x.  27.1  [L.  8.]     . 

EREUTHA'LION  ('E/je«ea>is*),  an  Arcadian, 

who,  in  the  aimour  of  Areitbous,  which  Lycnrgus 

had  given  him,  fought  against  the  Pylians,  but 

slain  by  Nestor,    (Hom. /i  iv.  31 9,  vi'   "" 


:c.) 


[L.  S.] 


EROA'MENES  ('En-oM^mt)-  «  king  of  Me- 
roe,  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  but  who  had  received 
a  Greek  education.  He  was  the  first  who  over-, 
threw  the  power  of  the  priests,  which  had  been 
paramount  to  that  of  the  sovei^ign,  and  established 
a  despotic  authority.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ptolemy  Pbiiadelphiw,  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  relations  in  which  he  stood  towards  that  mon- 
arch. His  nanie  has  been  discovered  in  the 
hieroglyphics  atDakkeh,  whence  it  is  inferred  th|tt, 
his  dominions  extended  as  fer  north  as  that  point. 
(Diod.  iii.  6  ;  Droysen,  HsUeitistima,  vol  ii.  p.  49^ 
278.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

E'RGANE  ('EpytfPT,)  or  E'RQATIS,  that  is, 
the  worker,  s,  surname  of  .Athena,  who  was  be-, 
lieved  to  preside  over  and  instruct  man  in  oil  kinds 
of  arts.  (PauB.  v.  14.  {  B,  i.  24,  §  3 ;  Plut.  ds 
Fort.p.99,ft.i  HeBych.j.o.)  [L.  8.] 

E'RGIAS  .CEfyfai)  of  Rhodes,  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  hig. native  island.  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  36Q.)  Gesner  and  others  are  ef  opinio;! 
that  Erirfas  is  the  same  person  as  Erxias,  who  was 
"i.  p.  561.) 
,       „  Erxias,  ia 

the  correct  one,  cannot  be  detemiined.     [L.  8.]    , 

ERGI'NUS  ^ZfiiVM),  a  son  of  Cljmenns  and 
BuzygeorBadeia,WBskingofOrchomenoB.  After 
Clymenua  was  killed  by  Perieres  at  .the  Ibetival  of 
the  Onchestian  Poseidon,  Erginus,  his  eldest  son, 
who  aneoaeded  him  as  king,  undertook  to  avengii 
the  death  of  his  £ither.  He  morcliod  against 
Thebes,  and  surpassing  the  enemy  in  the  number 
of  his  horaemen,  he  killed  many  Thebans,  and, 
compelled  them  to  a  treaty,  in  which  they  bound 
themselv^  to  pay  him  for  twen^  y^ars  an  annual 
tribute  of  100  oxen.  Heraclea  once  met  the  heralds 
of  Erginus,  who  were  going  to  demand  the  usual 
tribute :  he  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses,  tied  thoiii 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  thus  sent  them  to 
Erginus,  saying  that  this  was  hb  tribute.  Erginus 
now  undertook  a  second  expedition  agsinst  Thebes, 
but  was  defeated  and  s1^  by  Heracles,  whom 
Athena  had  provided  with  anna.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4. 
g  II;  Diod.iv,  10;  Stiab.  ii.  p.414;  Eastatb.  aj 
Hom.  p.  373 ;  Eurip.  /fera  fitr.  330  ;  Theocrit. 
xvi.  I  OS.)  Pansanias.(ii.  37.  %  2,  &:.),  who  agrees 
with  the  other  writers  in  the  first  port  of  the  iny- 
thus,  states,  that  Erginus  made  peace  with  Hera- 
cles, and  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  manner 
Erginus  arrived,  at  an  advanced  age  without  having 
either  wife  or  cbiliien :  but,  as  he  did  not  wish 
any  longer  lo  live  alone,  he  couEnlted  the  Delphic 
orkcle,  which  advised  him  to  take  a  yonlhful  wile. 
This  he  did,  and  became  bj-  her  the  ikther  of  Tro- 
phoniuB  and  Agamedes,  or,  according  to  Eoslathins 
(I.e.)  of  Azcus,  ErgimiB  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Aigonaule,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Tiphys 
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as  liclmamnn.  (Schol.  fid  ApoUoa.  I&itd.  i.  1 SS,  ii. 
B36.)  When  tliB  Argonanla  look  part  in  the  fn 
noial  games  which  Hypaipyle  celebrated  at  Lem- 
nos  in  honour  of  her  &theF  Thooa,  Erglnns  alsi 
contended  for  a  prize ;  but  tie  was  ridiculed  by  thi 
Lemnian  women,  because,  though  still  young,  he 
bad  grey  hair.  However,  he  conquered  the  so 
of  Boreas  in  the  fbotrrace.  (Find.  Ol.  ir.  29,  & 
with  the  Sohol.)  later  trflditions  represent  o 
Erginua  as  a  Milesian  and  a  son  of  Foseido 
(Apolbn-Rhod.  i.  185,&C!  Orph.  ^tbow.  16( 
ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  conip.  Ml 
let,  Orckom.  p.  179,  &c  2nd  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

BRGl'NUS  {•Efy7piis),  a  Syrian  Greek,  wl 
betrayed  the  citadel  of  Coruith  into  the  bands 
Aratus,  by  intonning  him  of  a  secret  path  1 
which  it  was  aoccBSible.     For  this  service  he  r 
ceiled  60  talents  from  Amtua.     Ac  a  subsegnent 
period  he  tnade  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  Feiraeens, 
in  order  to  free  the  Athenians  Irom  the  yoke  of 
Autigonus  GouJilas;  but  foiled  in  the  enterprise. 
Which  was  disavowed  by  Aratus.      (Plut.  Aral, 
CO.  18—22,  33.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EEIBOEA  ('£flg<"a).  There  are  three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  One  was  the  wife  of 
AloeoB  (Horn.  II.  t.  385,  &c.),  the  second  the  wife 
of  Telamon  (Soph.  Jjax,  662 ;  Find.  IsOm.  yi.  42), 
and  the  third  an  AmaMn,  (Died,  iv,  16.)    [L.S.] 

ERIBOTES  ('EpiSi^TU!),  the  son  of  Teleon, 
waa  one  of  tha  Ai^onauts,  and  appears  to  have 
acted  aa  surgeon,  as  he  is  represented  as  attending 
en  Oilens  when  he  was  wounded.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ArffOB.  i.  73,  ii.  1040;  Hygia.  Fab.  14  ; 
VaJer.  FIhoo.  jTjfOB.)  ■  [W.A.G.] 

ERICHTHO'NIUS  QepixBiym).  1.  There 
can  be  httle  doubt  but  that  the  names  Etichthonius 
and  ErechlliBus  are  identical;  but  whether  the 
two  heroes  mentioned  by  Flalo,  Hjginus,  and 
ApoUodorus,  the  one  of  whom  la  usually  called 
Erichthonius  or  Erechiheue  I.  and  the  other  Ereeh- 
theus  ir.,  aro  likeivise  one  and  the  aame  person,  as 
Mailer  (OrcSoBL  p.  117, 2d  edit.)  and  others  think, 
is  not  so  certain,  though  liighly  probable.  Homer 
(//.  iL  517,  Sec,  Od.  vii.  81)  knows  only  one 
Erechtheite,  as  an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens ; 
and  the  first  writer  who  distingnishes  two  person- 
ages is  Plato.  (Ofl.  p.llO,a.)  The  story  of 
Erichtlionius  is  related  thus :  When  Hephaestus 
wished  to  embrace  Athena,  and  the  goddess  re- 
pulsed him,  he  became  by  Ge  or  by  Atthis,  the 
daughter  of  Crauaus,  tho  lather  of  a  son,  who  had 
either  completely  or  only  half  the  form  of  a  aer- 

tient.  Athena  reared  this  beuig  without  tho  know- 
:dge  of  the  ether  gods,  had  him  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  and  then  entrusted  liira  to  Agraulos,  Pan- 
drosos,  and  Herae,  concealed  in  a  chest,  and  for- 
bade thein  to  open  it.  (Hygin.  Poel.  Aatr.  ii.  13.) 
Hut  this  conunand  was  neglected;  and  on  opening 
the  chest  and  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  se> 
peitt,  or  entwined  by  a  serpent^  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  The  serpent  escaped  into  tho  shield  of 
Athena,  and  was  protected  by  her.  (ApoUod.  lii. 
14.  §6;  Hygin.  Fut.  166;  Pans.  i.  2.  §S,  18.  g  2; 
Eurip.  /o»,  260,  &e. ;  Ov,  MeL  ii.  554.)  When 
Erichtbonias  had  grown  up,  he  expelled  Amphic- 
lyon,  and  usurped  the  government  of  Athena,  and 
his  wife  Fasilhea  bore  him  a  son  Pandion.  (Apol- 
lod.  /.  a)  He  is  Hud  to  have  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Athena,  to  have  instituted  the  feslivul  of 


ERIDANlfS. 
the  Pnnathenasa,  and  to  have  built  a  l«mplo  of 
Athena  on  the  acropolis.  When  Athena  and  Po- 
seidon disputed  about  the  possession  of  Attica, 
Erichthonius  declared  in  lavour  of  Athena.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  ^  1.)  He  was  farther  the  first  wha 
used  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  for  which  reason 
he  was  placed  among  ths  stars  as  auriga  (Hygin. 
P.A.  Lc;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  205, iii.  113;  Aelian, 
V.H.iii.  38);  and  lastly,  he  was  beljered  to  have 
made  the  Athenians  btquainted  with  the  use  of 
silver,  which  hod  been  discovered  by  the  Scythiaii 
king  Indus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  274.)  He  was  buried 
in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  his  worship  on  the 
acropohs  was  connected  with  that  of  Athena  and 
Poseidon.  {ApoUod.  iii.  14.  J6;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii. 
761.)  His  &mous  temple,  the  Erechtheium,  stood 
on  the  acropohs,  and  in  it  there  were  three  altars, 
one  of  Foseidfin,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  Erecbthens  also,  the  second  of  Bates,  and  the 
third  of  Hephaestus.  (Pans.  i.  26.  §  6.) 

Erechlheus  II.,  as  he  is  called,  is  described  as  a 
grandson  of  the  iirst,  and  a 


isippe,  t 


of  I 


id  Fhilomela,  (Apollod.  liL  U.  §  S  ; 
Paus.  i.  6.  §  3.)  After  his  father's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him'as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded 
in  htler  times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  He 
was  married  to  PraKltbea,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Ceeiops,  Fandoros,  Metion,  Onieus, 
Procris,  Crensa,  Chthonia,  and  Oreithyia.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  15.  §  I  ;  Pans.  ii.  26.  %  5;  Ot.  Mel.  vi. 
676.)  His  four  daughters,  whose  names  and 
whose  stories  differ  very  much  in  the  different  tra- 
ditions, agreed  among  themselves  to  die  all  together, 
if  one  of  them  was  to  die.  When  Enmolpus,  tha 
son  of  Poseidon,  whose  assistance  the  Eleusinians 
had  ciUed  m  against  the  Athenians,  had  been 
killed  by  tha  latter,  Poseidon  or  an  oracle  demand- 
ed the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erach- 
thens,  When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  the  others 
voluntarily  accompanied  licr  In  death,  and  Ercch- 
theus  himself  was  killed  by  Zens  with  a  flash  of 
lightning  at  the  request  of  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii. 
15.  {4;  HTOin.  i=bS.  46,  238 ;  Plut.  Fo™«.  6V. 
et  Rom.  30.)  In  his  war  witii  the  Eleusinians,  he 
is  also  said  to  have  killed  Inunaiadus,  the  son  of 
Eumolpna.  (Pans.  L  5.  {  2  i  corap.  Abbaulos.) 
According  to  Diodoms  (i.  29),  Ercchtiieus  was  m 
B^ptian,  who  during  a  famine  brought  corn  to 
Athens,  instituted  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
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%  A  son  of  Dardanns  and  Bateia.     He  was  tha 
Lsband  of  Astyoche  or  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of 
Tros  or  Assaracus,  and  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals, 
~     3000  mares  grazed  in  his  fields,  whicli  w 
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IS  fell  in  love  with  them.    He 


is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete.  {Hon 

II.  XX.  220,  &c. ;   AptJIod.  iiL  12.  §  2  ;   Dionys, 

1.62;  Ov.  i^SB(.  iv.  33 ;   Secv.  ad  Aeii.  viii.  130; 

Slrab.  liii.  p.  604.)  IL.  S.] 

EaiTJANUS  ('Hp(8o™i),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 

Iceanns  lUld  Tuthys,  and  father  of  Zentippo.  (He- 

iod.  jiaag.  338;  Hygin.  F<^  14.)     He  is  called 

the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  its  banks  amber  was 

"id.  <Vng.G«iiy.i.482;Ov.Me(.iL324.)    In 

ner  tha  name  does  not  occur,  and  the  fii'st  writer 

I  mentions  it  is  Hesiod.     Herodotus  (iii.  15) 

declares  the  name  to  be  barbarous,  and  tbs  inven- 

f  some  poet.  {Comp.  Stnib.  v.  p.  215.)     The 

jn  which   the   ancient   poets  assign  to  the 

river  Eridanna  differed  at  different  times.    [L.  S.] 


ERINNA; 
ERl'OONE   (^HpiyiyTi.)      1.    A  draehter   of 

Iffiriua,  BKduced  by  Bacchua,  t'''" ■"'"  ■■'■■ 

-  ■■     •    '  (Ov.  Mel.  vi. 
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2.  A  daughter  of  Ae^stlius  and  Cljlaenineetra, 
nnd  by  Oreates  tba  mother  of  Penthilus.  (Pans, 
ii.  18.  $  6.)  Hj^nna  (Fai.  123X  on  the  other 
hand,  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill  ber  like 
ber  mother,  but  that  Anemia  lemoied  her  to  At- 
tica, and  there  made  her  her  priestess.  Othei 
'  stEita,  ^t  Eiigone  put  an  and  to  haraolf  when  ah 
heard  that  Orestos  was  acqaitled  by  lie  Areiopagus. 
(Diet.  Cret.  ti.  4.)  A  thud  Erigons  is  men^oned 
by  Setiiiia.    (Ad  Virg.  Edog.  iv.  6.)        [L.  S.] 

ERI'GONUS,  originally  a  colour-grinder  to  tl 
pninter  Nealces,  oblainod  so  much  knowledge  of 
liis  master's  urt,  that  he  became  the  teacher  of  ' 
celahialsd  painter  Pauas,  the  brother  of  the 
dellet  Aaginota.  (Plin.  xsiv.  11,  s.  40.  §  41.) 
From  this  statement  it  follows  that  he  flouriahed 
about  D.C.  240.  [AaaiNEii.]  [P- S.] 

EKJGY'iyS  CEplyauis,  'Ejht^of),  b  Mylile- 
naean,  aon  of  Lnxichui,  was  an  officer  in  Alexan- 
der's array.  He  had  been  driven  into  baniahment 
by  Philip  because  of  hia  faithful  atlitchincnC  to 
Alexander,  and  returned  when  the  latter  came  W 
the  throne  in  b.  a.  336.  At  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
H.  c  331,  he  commanded  the  cavaby  of  the  allies, 
as  he  did  also  when  Alexander  aet  oat  from  Ec- 
hatana  in  pursuit  of  Darcius,  b,  c  330.  In  the 
same  year  Erigyiua  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  three  diviaions  with  which 
Alexander  invaded  Hyrconia,  and  he  was,  too, 
among  the  generals  sent  agiunst  Satibarzanes,  whom 
he  slew  in  battle  with  bis  own  hand.  [Cahanub, 
No.  3.]  In  329,  together  with  Craterus  and 
Uephaesdon,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Aristander 
the  soothsayer,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Atex- 
luidoE  from  crossing  the  Jaxactes  against  the  Scy- 
thians. In  32S  he  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Bactrian  fugitives.  (Ait.  AniA.  iiL  6,  11,  2e,  23, 
28,  iv.  4 ;  Diod.  xti!.  67;  Curt,  ri.  4  g  3,  rii.  3. 
S  2,  4.  gg  32-40,  7.  S%  6-29,  viii.  2.  §  40.)  [R  E,] 

ERINNA  ("HpiPKa).  Thert  seem  to  have  been 
two  Greek  poetesses  of  this  name.  1,  A  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.  c  612), 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind 
her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Hraner,  Her  poema  wore  of  the  epic 
class :  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAowirii, 
lie  Dkb^:  !t  CDiiaisted  of  three  hundred  lines,  of 
which  only  fonr  are  extant.  (Slob.  Flor.  citviiL  4; 
Athsn.  vii.p.283,d.i  Beiglt, /"na  ijn-.  Grace,  p. 
63Z)  It  was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a 
mijtaiB  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
spoken  at  Bhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lalbos  Wltll  St^pbo.  (Suidaa,  s.  c; 
Enstajh,  adH'i.  72G,  p.  336.)  There  are  several 
opigmms  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  pruae  is  ce- 
lebrated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented. 
(Brunck,^BQtvol,Lp.  241,n.  81,p.aiB,n,  36,vol.iL 
p.l9,n.47,voLiii.ji.a61,n.fi23,624,voLilp.460.) 
The  passage  last  cited,  which  is  Irom  the  Ekj^miek 
of  Christodoras  (vv.  108— 110)  shews,  that  her 
statue  was  erected  in  the  gymnasium  of  Zeniippus 
at  Byiantimn,  Her  statue  by  Naucjdes  is  men- 
tioned by  Talian.  {Orat,  ad  Graec  52,  p.  113, 
Worth.)  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
are  aacribed  to  her  (Brunck,  Ami.  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Ja- 
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cobB,  vol.  i.  p.  ,W),  of  which  the  first  has  the  genume 
GJr  of  antiquityi  but  the  other  two,  addr^ed  to 
Baucis,  aeem  to  be  a  later  febricatioR.  She  bad  a 
place  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager  (t.  12). 

2.   A  Greek  poetcsa,  who,  if  we  may  believi 
■^-"-    (OSTO«..^™„SyncelLp.260,a.,Hi 


L  i/emosEocnes  ana  irmnp  of 
,OLi07,  B.C3S2.  Several  good  scho- 
lars, however,  reject  this  statement  altogether,  and 
only  allow  of  one  Eilnna.  (Fabric.  iliiZ.  &ntec.  vol. 
ii.  p.  120;  Welcker,  di  EHma,  Corbma,  ^c  in 
Creuaer's  Mdelematii,  pt.  ii.  p.  3 ;  Eicbter,  Sappho 
and  Erisjta ;  Schneidewin,  Deled.  Poee,  Graec. 
Ely.  ^e.,  p.  323  1  Idem,  m  Zumuenoann's  ZeU- 
Sffyift  f»r  die  AlterilMBUsurismisehafi,  1837,  p. 
209  ;  Bode,  Geseh.  d.  HeS.  Diem.  vol.  ii,  pt.  2, 
p.  448.)  [P.  S.] 

ERINNYES.    rEuMENiDAK.] 
ERIO'PIS  CEpimrii).    There  are  tour  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.     (Horn. /I.    xiii.  697; 
Schol.  ad  Pitid.  Fulh,  vL  14;    Pans.  ii.  3.  {  7  ; 
Hesych.  s.«.)  [L.8.J 

ERI'PHANIS  CKpfpavls),  a  melic  poetess,  and 
author  of  erotic  poetiy.  One  particular  kind  of 
love-song  was  called  laer  her ;  but  only  one  line  of 
her's  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus(xiv.  p.GlO),  the 
only  ancient  author  that  men^ons  her.     f  L.  S.l 

E'RIPHUS  fEpi^wA  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  According  to  Athenaeus,  he 
lived  at  the  same  time  as  Anttphanes,  or  only  a  Uttle 
later,  and  he  co)ried  whole  verses  ftom  Antiphanes. 
That  he  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy,  is  suffi- 
denlly  shewn  by  the  extant  titles  of  his  plays, 
namely,  AfoAos,  MeAiSwo,  ntAToorifs.  Euslathiua 
(orf  Horn.  p.  1086.  43)  calls  him  \iyu)s  dt^p, 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  58,  a.,  iii.  p.  84,  b.  c,  iv.  pp.  1 34,  c, 
■37,  d,,  vii.  p.  302,  e.,  XV,  p.  693,  c. ;  Antiatt.  . 
.1.  98.  26 ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p,  167;  Memeke, 
Fivg.  Cam.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  42!,  iiL  pp. 
566—658  i  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gmee.  vol.  ii,  pp.  441, 
442.)  [P.S,] 

ERIPHT'LE  ("Epi^tiATj),  a  daughter  of  Tulaos 
d  Lysimache,  and  the  wife  of  Amphiaiaus,  whom 
she  betrayed  for  tiie  sake  of  the  neckkice  of  Hai- 
lia,     (Horn.  Od.  xi.  326  ;    ApoUod.  j.  9.  5  3i 
AmPHIARAUS,  AlCMiEON,  Habmonia.)      [Ii,  8.1 
ERIPHY'LUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is 
mentioned  by  QuintiUan  (i.  6.  §  4),  but  is  olher- 
■se  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

BRIS  I'Epal,  the  goddess  who  calhi  forth  war' 
and  discord.  According  to  the  Iliad,  she  wanders 
ibout,  at  first  small  and  inagnifioant,  but  she  soOn 
laises  her  head  up  to  heaven  (iv.  441).  She  is  the 
friend  and  sister  of  Area,  and  with  him  she  de- 
hghts  in  the  tumult  of  war,  increasing  the  moaning 
of  men.  (iv.  445,  y.  SIB,  ix.  48.)  She  is  insatiable 
in  her  desire  for  bloodshed,  and  after  iJl  the  other 
gods  have  withdrawn  from  the  battle-field,  she 
still  remains  rejoicing  over  the  havoc  that  has  been 
■  (v.  518,  xi.  3,  &c„  7S.)  According  to  He- 
Mod  (2S«^.226,  &&),  .she.  was  a  daughter  of 
Night,  and  the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother 
'  "  variety  of  alle^grical  beings,  which  are  the 
a  or  representatives  of  man^  misfortunes.  It 
Eris  who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  the  cauae  of-  so  much  snflering  and 
var.  [Paris,]  Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a 
leing  umilar  to  the  Hom^ic  Eris ;  for  Discordia 
ippcars  in  company  with  Mara,  Bellona,  and  the 
Furies,  and  Vii^l  is  evidently  unitating  Homer, 
(^«!,viiL703jServ.urf^fn..i.  31,vi.a80,)[L.8.1 
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ERIU'NIUS  ('Ep,=J^.o!)  or  ERINNES.  the 
giver  of  good  fortonfl,  occurs  ra  a  eomamo  of  Hei> 
mes,  bat  is  also  used  as  a  proper  name  instead  of 
Hermes.  (Horn.  Jl.  iiiT.  140, 4S7,  Od.  yiij.  S22( 
Aristopli.  Jion.  1143.)  [L.S.] 

ERO'PHILUS,  a  disUnguished  engniTer  of 
gems,  was  the  son  of  Dioecoridea.  Ha  lived,  there- 
fare,  nndeT  the  eariy  Romim  emperon.  Ha  is  only 
known  b;  a  IwautiM  gem,  bearing  the  head  of 
Augoatus,  on  wliich  his  DEime  (^peare,  though 
partiaUy  defeced.  (Meyer  zu  Winekehnann,  n.  a. 
«.  2.  $  18,  AUnldwigen,  No.  83 ;  MUUer,  Arch.  d. 
S«ml.  S2l)f),  B.  I.)  IP.  8.] 

ERffPON,  an  officer  in  the  confidence  of 
Peraeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  m  a  o. 
168  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Eumenea  II., 
king  of  PergamuB,  againat  the  Romans.  Livy 
■ays  that  Ecopon  kad  been  engaged  before  on 
secret  services  of  the  same  nature.  (Liv.  iliv.  24, 
S7,  2a.)  This  name  should  perhaps  be  substituted 
br  Kpu^iivTa  in  Polyb.  xiii.  3.  [B.  B.J 

EROS  {'Epws),  in  Latin,  AMOR  or  CUPI'DO,. 
the  god  of  love.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  is  usu- 
ally conceived,  Eroa  is  the  creature  of  the  later 
Greek  poBte ;  and  in  order  to  miderstand  the  an- 
oients  properly  we  must  distinguish  three  Erotes  i 
viz.  the  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  the  Eros 
of  the  philosophers  and  mysteriea,  who  bears  great 
resembiance  to  the  first,  and  the  Eros  whom  we 
meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and  erode  poets, 
?hoee  witty  and  plajfal  descriptions  of  the  god, 
however,  lan  scarcely  he  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  ancient  relipous  belief  of  the  Greets.  Homer 
does  not  mention  Eros,  and  Heslod,  the  earhest 
author  that  monljons  him,  describes  him  as  the 
cosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says  Hesiod  (TScoj.  120, 
&c.),  thece  was  Chaos,  then  came  Ge,  Tartarus, 
[□id  Eros,  the  &iiest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  conncil  of  gods  and  men 
in  this  account  ne  already  perceive  a  combinatioi 
of  the  most  ancient  with  later  notions.  According 
to  the  former,  Eros  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  in  the  fonns 
he  was  the  unitmg  power  of  love,  which  brought 
order  and  harmony  among  the  confiicting  eleinents 
of  which  Chaos  consisted.  In  the  same  metaphy- 
sical sense  he  is  concaved  by  Aristotle  (iWetapi.  L 
4);  and ■        ■" 


le  called  the  oldest  of  tt 


quite  in  accordance  with  the 
gonio  Eroa,  that  he  is  det 
and  Ge,  of  Eileithyia,  < 


ibeda) 


in  of  the  cc 


a  god  who  had  no 
parentage,  and  came  into   existence  by  himself. 
(Pans.  is.  c.  27.)    The  Eros  of  later  poets,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  gave  rise  to  that  notioit  of  the 
god  which  is  most  femiliar  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  all  the  gods.    (Fans.  /,  e, ;  Cic  de  NaL 
Dear.  iii.  S3.)  ,  The  parentage  of  the  second  Er 
is  very  differently  described,  for  he  is  called  a  si 
of  AtJirodite  (either  Aphrodite  Urania  or  Aphi 
dite  Pandemos),  or  Polymnia,  or  a  son  of  Per 
and  Ponia,  who  was  h^ott*n  on  Aphrodile's  birth- 
day.   (Platte;    Sext.  Em^  adv.  Mali.  i.  6i0,) 
According  to  other  genealogies,  again,  Eros  was  a 
son  of  Hermn  by  Artemis  or  Aphrodite,  or  ol 
Ares  by  Aphrodite  (Cic.de  NaL  D^.  iii.  23),  or 
of  Zephyrus  and  Iris  (Plut.  Amat.  20  ;    Euslath. 
ad  Hojo.  p,  6&5),  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Zeus  by  his 


m  daughter  Aphroflite,  so  that  Zeus  was  at  once 
I  lather  and  gtandinther.  (Vug.  Cir.  134.)  Eroa 
this  stage  is  always  conceived  and  was  always 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  and  it  is  not 
till  about  after  the  tune  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  Vlcof,  is  represented  by  the  epigrammatists  and 
■oUc  poets  as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand tricks  and  cruel  sports  are  related,  and  from 
whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe.  He  is 
goneially  described  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite ;  bnt  as 
love  finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  men  in  a  man- 
ner which  no  one  knows,  the  poets  sometimes  do- 
scribe  him  as  of  unknown  origin  (TheocritiiiL  2), 
or  they  say  that  he  had  indeed  a  mother,  but  not 
a  &.ther.  (Meleagr.  Epigr.&{>.)  In  this  stage  Eroa 
has  nothmg  to  do  wiUi  uniting  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  or  the  higher  sympathy  or 
lore  which  hinds  human  kind  together;  hut  he  is 
purely  the  ged  of  sensual  love,  who  bears  sway 
over  tlie  inhabitants  of  Olympus  as  well  as  over 
men  and  all  living  creatures ;  he  tames  lions  and 
tigers,  breaks  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  deprives 
Hersdes  of  his  anns,  and  carries  on  his  sport 
with  the  monsters  of  the  sea.  (Orph.  Hgrnii.  67  ; 
yiig.  Edr^.  I.  29;  Moach.  IdgO.  vi.  10;  Theocrit. 
iii.  15.)  His  arms,  consis^ng  of  arrows,  which  he 
fames  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches,  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  (Mosch.  Id^.  vi. ; 
Theocrit.  xiiii.  4  i  Ov,  ZWs(.  v.  1,  33.)  His  ar- 
rows are  of  different  power :  some  are  golden,  and 
kindle  love  in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others  are 
blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion 
to  a  lover.  (Ov.  Mel.  i.  408 ;  Eurip.  /?!%.  Atd. 
648.)  Eros  is  further  represented  with  golden 
winga,  and  ss  fintterjng  about  like  a  bird,  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  987.)  His  eyes  are  some- 
tunes  covered,  so  that  he  acta  blindly.  (Theociit. 
X.  20.)  He  is  the  usual  companion  of  his  mother 
Aphroditet  and  poets  and  arUsts  represent  him, 
moreover,  as  accompanied  by  such  allegorical  beings 
as  Pothoa,  Himeros,  Dionysus,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the 
Chant™  or  Muses.  (Pmd.  01.  i.  41 ;  Anacr. 
ixriii.  8  (  Hesiod,  Theog.  201  i  Pans.  vi.  34.  $  5, 
vii.  26.  {  3,  i.  43.  $  0.)  His  statue  and  that  of 
Hermes  usually  stood  m  the  Greek  gymnasia. 
(Athen.  liiL  p.  551  ;  Eustath.  a.i ffoni.  p.  169S.) 
We  must  especially  notice  the  connesion  of 
Eros  with  Anteros,  wiUi  which  persons  usually  con- 
nect the  notion  of  "Love  returned."  But  ori^nally 
Anteros  was  a  being  opposed  to  Eroa,  and  fighting 
against  him.  (Paus.  L  30.  J  1,  vi.  23.  J  *.)  ,  This 
conGict,  however,  was  also  conceived  as  the  rivalry 
existing  between  two  lovers,  and  Anteros  accord- 
ingly punidied  those  who  did  not  return  tiie  love 
of  othera ;  so  that  he  ia  the  avenging  Eros,  or  a 
dew  lOior.  (Paus.  i.  30.  5  1  i  Ov.  Mel.  liii.  750, 
&c !  Plal.  Fhaedr.  p.  255,  d.)  The  number  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cupidines)  ia  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nymphs.  Among  the  phtces  distinguished  tor  their 
worship  of  Eros,  Thespiae  m  BoeatiB  stands  fore- 
most 1  there  his  worship  was  very  andent,  and  the 
old  representation  of  the  god  was  a  rude  stone 
{Paus.  ii.  27.  g  I),  to  which  in  later  times,  how- 
ever, the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  added. 
(Euslath.  ad  Him.  p.  266.)  At  Thespiae  a  qum- 
quennial  festival,  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia,  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  god.  (Paus.tc;  Athen. 
xiii,  p.  56!,)  Resides  Sparta,  Samos,  and  Paiion 
on  die  Hellespont,    he  was  also  worshipped  at 
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Athens,  where  ha  hod  aji  idtar  at  the  eiitnuice  nl 
the  AtaJcmy.  (Pans.  i.  30.  g  1.)  At  Megam  his 
Btatue,  toeedier  with  thoae  of  Huueros  and  Pothos, 
sMod  in  th«  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Faua.i.43.  §  6, 
comp.  iii.  26.  g  3,  Yi.  24.  §  5,  vii.  3S.  8  3.) 
Aniang  tbe  things  sacred  to  Eras,  and  which  (re- 

meniion  the  rose,  wild  beams  wbieh  are  tamed  by 
him,  the  haie,  the  eock,  and  the  ram.  Eros  was  a 
fevonrite  subject  with  the  andent  atalusiiee,  but 

perfection  by  Pisiiteles,  who  conceived  him  as  a 
fuU-grown  youth  of  the  moat  perfect  beauty.  (Lu- 
cian.  Am.  iL  17  ;  Pliii.  H.  N.  xxx-ii.  4,  6.)  In 
later  times  ardsts  followed-  the  exaoiple  of  poets, 
and  represented  him  tin  a  little  bay.  {tliit,  MylM. 
Bilderb.  in  p.  316,  &c ;  Weaker,  ZeUidir^  /Sr 
die  alle  Stmat,  p.  475.)  Respecting  the  conneiion 
between  Eroa  and  Psyche,  see  PsvcHB.        [L.  8.] 

EROS  ("EpoH)  occurs  in  three  ancient  Latin 
inscriptions  as  (he  name  of  one  or  more  phjsioisns, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have  been  phyBlcian 
to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Che  emperor  Aogustus. 
There  is  oilant  a  short  work,  written  in  bad 
Latin,  and  enticed  "  Cuiairfacum  Aegritudinum 
Muhebrinm  ante  et  post  Partum  Libu  nnicus," 
which  has  aomelimea  been,  attoihnted  to  Eroa. 
The  style,  however,  and  the  feet  that  writers  are 
quoted  in  it  who  lived  long  after  the  timo  of 
'l.tigustDs,  prove  that  this  suppo^liDn  is  not  correct. 
It  has  also  been  attributed  to  b  female  named 
Trotula,  under  whose  name  it  is  generally  qnoted ; 
but  C'  G.  Gruner,  who  has  examined  the  subject 
in  a  dissertation  entitled  "  Neque  Eres,  Deque 
Trotula,  sed  Salemitanus  quidam  Medicus,  iaque 
ChiiatianuE,  Auct^r  LibelU  est  qui  De  MoHns 
M/diemm  inscribitnr"  (Jenae,  1778,  4to.),  proves 
that  this  also  is  incorrect.  The  wock  is  oi  TCry 
little  value,  and  is  included  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion, entitled  "  Medici  Antiqui  oranes  qui  Latinis 
Lllteris,"  &c,  fbl.,  Venet  1547,  and  ii)  the  collec- 
tion of  writers  "  Gynaeciorum,"  or  "  on  Female 
Diseases,"  Basil.  4to,  1566.  It  was  also  published 
in  1778,  Lips.  Bvo,  together  wi(h  H.  Kornmiuin, 
"  De  Virginum  Statu,"  So.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EROTIA'NUS  fEpuriaHd),  or,  as  he  is  some- 
tunes  called,  Herodimxe  (JSpuSiaiis),  the  author 
of  a  Greek  work  still  extant,  entitled  Tup  in^ 
'ImroKpaTsi  Afieani  Siwnyo'Tif,  Voeatii,  quae  apad 
Hippocraleia  (ant,  CWfeo<io.  Itis  nneertmn  whether 
he  was  himself  a  physician,  or  inerely  a  gramma- 
rian, but  he  appears  to  have  written  (or  at  least  to 
have  intended  to  write)  some  other  laiorks  on  Hip- 
pocrates besides  that  which  we  riow  possess  (pp. 
33,  208,  ed.  Franij.  He  must  have  lived  (and 
probably  at  Rome)  in  the  ragn  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  A.11.54— 6B,  ashiswork  isdedicaledt«his 
arehjater,  Andrvmachus.  It  is  curious  as  contaiii- 
ing  the  earijest  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippocratea, 
that  esisis,  in  which  we  find  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  now  lost,  and  also  miss  several  that  now 
form  part  of  the  Hippociatic  eollection.  The  rest 
of  the  work  conaiste  of  a  glossary,  in  which  the 
words  are  at  present  arranged  in  a  partially 
alpliabelical  manner,  though  it  appears  that  thu 
mode  of  arrangement  is  qot  that  which  was  adopted 
by  the  author  bunsell  it  was  first  published  in 
Greek,  Svo.,  1564,  Paris,  in  H.  Slephani  Didiona- 
rium  Maliciim ;  a  I^iatin  Iranstation  by  Earth. 
EustachiuB  appeared  in  1566,  4to ,  Venet. ;  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  Franz,  Lips.  1780, 
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8vo^  Greek  and  Latm,  containing  also  tlie  glos- 
saries of  Galen  and   Herodotus,   a   learned  and 

been  published  with  some  editionB  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  IW.  A,  Q.] 

ERCyTIUS,  vicsiius  and  quaestnr,  one  of  the 
commission  of  giiteen,  appointed  by  Theodosius 
in  A.  n.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code. 
He  does  not  appefli,  howerer,  to  have  taken  any 
distinguished  part  in  its  compo^tion.  [Diodordr, 
vol.  i.  p.  1018.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

ERU'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Only  one  member 
of  this  gens  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  repub- 
lic, namely,  C.Eruciua,  the  accuser  of  Sex.Rjiscius  of 
Ameria,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  B.  c  80.  From 
Cicero's  account  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
man  Of  low  origin,  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  13,  16,  18— 
2],  29,  3-2.)  His  name  also  appears  as  one  of  the 
aeeusera  of  L.  Varenus,  who  was  likewise  defended 
by  Cicero,  but  in  what  year  is  nncerlain.  [Vi- 
HBNtia]  He  was  called  by  Cicero  in  his  speech 
fiir  Varenus  Aniomasler,  that  is,  an  imitator  of  the 
oratflr  Antonins.  (Cic.  Fragm.  pro  Varea,  8,  p. 
443,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  Ericins  (-Epdcwt)  who  ia 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (SiM.  16,  13)  as  one  of 
Sulla's  legates  in  the  Mithtidalic  war,  is  supposed 
by  Drumaim  {Qest^.  Boms,  vol.  iii.  p.  68)  to  be  a 
lidse  reading  fur  HJrtius,  but  we  ought  perhaps  to 
read  Eririus. 

Under  the  empire,  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  a  family  of  the  Eracii  of  the  name  of  Clarus 
attuned  conaiderable  distinction.    [Clabus.] 

E'RXIAS.     [EnQiis.] 

EBYCI'NA  CE("«1«)),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  mount  Eryi,  in  Sicily,  where  she  had 
a  femous  temple,  which  was  sud  tohave  been  built 
by  Bryic,  a  son  of  Aphrodita  and  the  Sicilian  king 
Butes.  (Died,  iv,  83.)  Tu^  (^ffli.  v.  760)  makes 
Aeneias  build  the  temple.  Psophis,  a  daughter  of 
Eryx,  was  beheved  to  have  founded  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Erycina,  at  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  (Pans, 
viii.  34.  g  3.)  From  gioily  the  wo»hip  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  Erycina  was  introducei  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv. 
tilL  S,  10,  xiiii.  30,  &.C.),  and  in  b,c,  181  a  lem- 
ile  was  built  to  bet  outside  the  Porta  CoUatma. 
Liv.  al.  34  I  Or.  Faai.  it.  871,  Rem.Amor.  649  ; 
iWah.  vi.  p.  272 ;  comp.  Cic.  tn  Verr,  iv.  8  ;  Herat. 
Carm.i.2.  33;  Ov.  flcraii.  jv.  67.)       [L.  S.] 

ERY'CIUS  fEp^mo!),  the  name  of  two  poela, 
whose  epigrama  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The 
one  is  called  a  Cysicene,  the  other  a  TheasaHan  ; 
and,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ep^rams,  it 
is  probable  that  the  one  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  about  B.  C  34,  the  other  under  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  Their  epigrams  are  so  mixed  up,  that  it 
ia  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
thom,  and  tve  cannot  even  determine  which  of  the 
two  poets  was  the  elder,  and  which  the  younger. 
We  only  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the  epi- 
grams are  of  a  posleral  nature,  and  belong  to  Ery- 
ciua  of  Cysicus.  (Bruuck,  ,4i>ii£.  TuL  ii.  p.  295;  Ja- 
cobe,  AniL  Graec.  vol.  iiL  p.  9,  voL  xiii.  pp.  891, 
892  i  Fabric.  BM.  Gmec.  vol.  iv.  p,  474.)  IP,  &J 

ERYMANTHU3  ("E/niiiiBKao!).  1.  A  riveiv 
god  in  Arcadia,  who  had  a  temple  and  a  statue  at 
Psophis.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  g  6 1  Aelian,  V.H.  ii.  33.) 

1.  A  son  of  Apollo,  was  blinded  by  Aphrodite, 
because  he  had  seen  her  in  the  hath.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  wild  biuUi 
and  kiUed  Adonis.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  L  306.) 
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3.  A  eon  of  Adslas  and  fether  of  Arrlion,  or, 
according  to  othera,  the  eon  of  Areas  aad  father  of 
Xanthna.  (Paiis.  yiii.  24.  %  1.)  [L.  8.] 

E'RYMASf'EpiWs),  tlia  name  of  three  difletent 
Trojane.  (Horn.  11.  lyi.  84S,  415 ;  Viig.  Ae«.  ix. 
703.)  IL:  8,] 

EBYSICHTHON  CEpw/xftw),  that  ie,  tlie 
tearer  up  of  the  earth.  1.  A  son  of  TriDpas,  vbo 
cut  down  trees  in  a  grore  sacred  to  Demeter,  for 
which  he  was  pnni^ed  hy  tlie  goddess  with  fearful 
hnnger.  (Callim,  flywH.  in  Osr.  hi,  Su. ;  Ov.  Afef. 
■viii,  738,  &«.)  MiiUei  (Dor.  il,  10.  f  3)  thinks 
that  the  tntditiana  concerning  Triopas  and  Erjsich- 
thon  (from  ipeu6[/)ij,ro6i3o)  belong  to  an  agricnl- 
tural  religion,  wliich,  oC  the  same  time,  refers  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

2,  A  son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  vithont 
iasne  in  his  father's  lifetime,  on  his  return  from 
UeloB,  from  whence  tie  broogiit  to  Athens  the  an- 
cient image  of  Eileitbyia.  His  tomb  was  shewn 
Ht  PiHsiBe.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  {  2  i  Paus.  L  IS.  §  5, 
2.  §  S,  31.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EftYTHRUS  fEpi^SfU!)  1.  A  son  of  Leucon, 
and  grandson  of  Athamas.  He  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Hippodameio,  tuid  the  town  of  Erythrae, 
in  Boeotia,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
fiom  him.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  J  7  ;  MuUer,  Orchom.  p. 
210.  2iid  edit.) 

3.  A  son  of  Rhadamantbus,  wio  led  the  Ery- 
Ibraoans  from  Crete  to  the  Ionian  Erythrae.'  (Paus. 
rii.  3.  %  i.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  the  name  of  Eiythrus,  or  Erythcins, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  Erythrae,  and  the  Ery- 
thiaenn  Sea,  are  said  to  Iiave  received  their  names 
respectively.  (Eustatli.  ad  Horn.  p.  267  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  t.  o.  'EpBapiJ ;  Curtius,  viiL  9.)        [L,  S.] 

ERYX  C'Epu£),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Died.  it.  83;  Apollod.  ii.  S.  MO  ; 
O.  «■«(.  T.  196.)  [L.S.] 

ERYXI'MACHUS  ('EpJt/iaxM),  a  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  fiiurth  century  B.  a, 
and  is  introduced  in  the  Coamrnum,  of  Plate  {p. 
185)  as  telling  Aristophanes  how  to  cure  the 
hiccup,  and  in  the  mean  tbne  making  a  speech 
himself  on  love  or  Jatrnom/  ("Epai),  which  he 
illustrated  from  his  own  profession.        [W.  A.  O.] 

ESAIAS  ('HaaJw),  sometimes  written  in  I^tia 
ISAIAB.  1.  Of  CvTRUB,  lived  probably  in  the 
rergn  of  John  VIl.  (Palaeologus)  about  >.  D. 
}430.  Nicolana  Comnsnus  menUons  a  wock  of 
his,  described  as  Oroiio  de  Lipsatumaclas,  as  es- 
tant  in  MS.  at  Home ;  and  his  EpkBe  in  defence 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sforit  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  io  reply  to  Nicolans  Sclen^as, 
is  given  by  Leo  Allalius  in  his  Graem  (Mhjt- 
dmra,  both  in  the  origin^  Greek  and  in  a  Latin 
veruon.  Two  epistles  o^  Miciiae]  Glycas,  ad- 
dressed to  the  much  revered  {ti(ii«totv)  monk 
Esaias  are  published  in  the  Ddidw  ErudUonaa 
of  Giovanni  Lami^  who  is  disposed  to  identify  the 
person  addressed  with  Eaaina  of  Cj^rus.  (Fabric 
BiSi  Graeo.  vol  a.  p.  896i  Whaiton,  Apprndix  to 
Cave's  HM.  tUL  voU  ii:  p.  130,  ed.  Ojfoid,  1740-3; 
Lami,  .DeftouH  .^wf  jilorvflt,  ToL  viii.  pp.  2S6-S79, 
Florence,  1739.) 

3.  Of  Egypt.  Falladins  in  the  bii^raphical 
notices  which  make  up  what  is  usually  termed  his 
Laiaiae  Hiatorp,  mentians  two  brothers,  Paesius 
(rimfinoi)  and  Esaias,  the  sons  of  a  merchant, 
Snai^jSjH/iDf ,  by  which  some  understand  a  Spanish 
merchant.    Upon  the  death  of  their  father  they 
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deteimined  to  quit  the  world  ;  one  of  them  disli^- 
buled  his  whole  property  to  the  poor,  the  other 
aipended  hie  in  the  foundation  of  a  monastic  and 
charitable  establishment.  If  iJie  OraHfma  men- 
tioned below  are  coirecttj-  ascribed  to  the  Esaias 
of  Palladius,  the  first  oration  (which  in  the  Latin 
version  begins  "Qui  mecum  manere  vultis,  audite." 
&c.)  enables  us  to  identify  him  as  the  brother  that 
fiinnded  the  monastery.  Ro&ius  in  his  Lhxs  of 
iii*  Pati«rs,  quoted  by  Tillemf    ' 
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character,  visiting  the  confessor  Annph  or  Annb 
(who  bad  BulFered  in  the  great  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  bad  encvived  ihni  time)  just  Ijefiire  his 
death.  If  we  suppose  Esaias  to  have  been  com- 
paratively young,  this  account  is  not  inconastent 
with  Cave's  opinion,  that  Esaias  flourished  A.  n. 
370.  Assemanni  supposes  that  he  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Egypt- 
There  are  dispersed  through  the  European  li- 
braries a  number  of  wocksin  MS.  ascribed  to  Esaias, 
who  is  vuriffitsly  designated  "Abbas,"  ''Presbyter," 
"  Erranita,"  '•  Anachorata,"  They  are  chiefly  in 
Greek.  Some  of  them  have  been  published,  either 
in  the  ori^al  or  in  a  Latin  version.  Assemanni 
enumerates  some  Arabic  and  several  Syriao  works 
of  Esaias,  which,  judging  from  their  tiSes,  are  ver- 
sions in  those  tongues  of  tlie  known  works  of  this 
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writer  js  the  Esaias  mentioned  by  PJladiuf 
dinal  Bellarmin,  followed  by  the  editors  oi  tne 
BiMiolAeea  Patiios,  places  the  writer  in  the  seventh 
century  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Palladius  ;  but 
the  characterof  the  works  supports  the  ojnnion  that 
they  belong  to  the  Egyptian  monk. 

(1.)  Cha^Oers  on  the  asceiic  and  pBacqfid  I^e 
(K^^a^oIO  irtpj  do-mjo-eai  kbJ  Anoxias),  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  T/tesa/UFUs  Ascetieus  of 
PierrePossin,pp.8]5-3S5;  ito.Paris,  J6S4.     As 

nexion  with  other  pass^es  not  conttuned  in  it,  it  is 
probable  that  the  CAaptera  are  incomplete.  One 
MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris  is  described  as 
"  Esaiae  Abbatis  Capita  Ascetka^  in  duos  libros 
divisa,  quorum  imusquis^ue  praecepta  centum  con)- 
plecUlur." 

(2.)  pTfcepta  SBU  CmiUsi  poiita  tinmiiia,  a 
Latin  verMon  of  siity-eigbt  Short  Precepts,  pub- 
lished by  Lucas  Holetenms,  in  his  Codex  R^la- 
mnt  MoBasiicaram.  (vol,  i.  p.  6.  ed.  Augsburg, 
1769.) 

(3.)  Ondiones.  A  Latin  version  of  twenty- 
nine  discourses  of  Esaias  was  published  by 
Pietio  Francesco  Zini,  with  some  ascetic  writ- 
ings of  Nilus  and  others,  8vo.  Venice,  1574,  and 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  B^lioOieca  Palrum. 
They  are  not  all  orations,  but,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances at  least,,  are  collections  of  apophthegms  or 

nine  orations  :  one  in  the  Euig's  Library  at  Paris 
contains  thirty,  wanting  the  beginning  of  the  first ; 
and  one,  mentioned  by  Harless,  is  said  to  contain 
thirty-one,  dlffcrentlj  arranged  from  those  in  the 
.^blitt&eca  Paintra, 

(4.)  IhMaHoties  in  J^sian^  Ezeehielia.  A 
MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Escuiial  in  Spain, 
is  described  by  Montfaucon  (Bibliotheai  BUi^y&e- 
earum,  p.  619)  a&  containing  Sermona  ei  JOvfnla- 
ItoMS  in  Fvaimem  EseeMdh,  by  "  Esaias  Abbas." 
The  Sermvnes  or  discourses  are  probably  those  men- 
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tinned  atxive.     Of  the  Dulatatianes  no  furtlier  ac- 
count 13  given ;  bat  the  subject,  ss  lac  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  tbe  title,  renders  it  very  doubtful  if  thi 
work  belongs  to  tlia  %yptlan  Monk. 

The  Asoeika  and  Opntada  of  EBaiae,  de»eiibed 
in  Catalogues,  are  perbaps  pottioas  or  extracts  of 
tue  works  noticed  above.  This  is  probably  tlie 
rase  with,  the  passages  given  b;  Cotolerius  among 
the  "Sayings  of  the  Father."  (Palladjus,  fiisi. 
J/xiusiam,  c  18.  ed.  MeuiBiua,  Leyden,  1616 ; 
TiUemont,  Mfimirei.  vol.  vii.  p.  426  ;  Cave,  HM. 
Lil.  vol.  i.  p.  254,  ed.  Oiiford,  1740-3  ;  BtUiatlie 
eaPalrmi^  vol  jui.  p.  384,  &c  ed.  Lyon,  1677 
Asaemanni,  Bibliolheiia  Or^talia,  vol,  iii.  par.  i 
p.  46,  nat«  ;  CoCelerins,  Ecdeaiae  Graeaie  Mona- 
mmta,  vol  i.  p.  445,  &D. ;  Fabric.  BiliL  Graec,, 
vol.  ii,  p.  282,  vol.  xL  p.  395,  BSiHoOieea  Mediae 
el  Injhma  LaHmlaiis,  vol.  a.  p.  109  ;  Calalogiia 
MSlorum  BtbUoliecae  Reffiae,  vol.ii.,  Paris,  1704.) 

3.  The  Persian.     The  Aula  of  the  Martyrs, 
Sauls  Jonas  and  Barschisiue  in  the  Acta  Si 
lomm  of  the  BoUandists,  are  a  version  of  a  Oi 

■vB,lhen,  and  probably  still,  eitant  in  the 
if  the  Kepublic  of  Venice,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  np  by  Esaias.  the  eou  of  Adam,  one  of  the 
horsemen  (<•  eqnes,")  of  Sg>or,  King  of  Persia,  u 
der  whom  the  martyrs  suffered.  (Ada  Stcnclorai 
Marlii,  vol.  ii!.  p.  770,  &o.)  [J,  C.  M.l 

ESQUILI'NUS,  a  name  of  several  lamUies 
Rome,  which  they  obtained  from  living  on  i 
Esquihne  hill.      The  name  also  occurs  as  an  agno- 
men to  distinguish  a  member  or  a  branch  of  a  par^ 
ticular  family  from  others  of  the  same  name. 

1.  An  agnomen  of  P.  LuaNiUs  Caltus,  both 
fefher  and  son.     [Caivus,  Nos.  1,  2.] 

2.  An  agnomen  of  L.  Minuciith  Augbkincs 
and  Q.  Minucius  Auguhinus,  though,  according 
to  the  Fasti,  Augurinns  woald  be  the  agnomen  and 
Esquilinoa  the  cognomen.  [Adgubjnub  11.,  Nos. 
3,4.] 

S.  L.  or  M.  Sehgiug  EGairiLiNua,  one  of  the 

Dionys.  X.  58,  li.  33,) 

4.  An  agnomen   of  the   Vibginu    Tru 
■  Imost  all  the  members  of  the  Virginia  gens  had 


te  Tricof 


Esquiline  had  the  surname  Esqnihnua,  just  as 
those  living  on  the  Caelian  hill  had  the  sumam 
CiiBLiOMUNTiNiia.  Two  members  of  the  gene  hav 
the  surname  Esquilinus,  namely,  Opiteb  Viaoi 
NIU9  TaiqosTUS  EsQUitiNus,  who  was  consul  ii. 
B.  c  478,  filling  the  place  of  C.  Serviliue  Stmctus 
Ahala,  who  died  in  his  year  of  office  {FasH),  and 
his  grandson,  L.  VmoiMius  Thtcostub  EsauiLi- 
Nus,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  402.  The  conduct 
of  the  siege  of  Veii  was  entrusted  to  the  latter  and 
his  collei^ue  M'.  Seiglus  Fidenas,  hnt  in  conse- 
quence of  tbeir  private  enmity  the  campaign  was  a 
disastrous  one.  The  Capenatea  and  Fdisci  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  Veil.  Tlie  two  Roman 
generals  had  each  tho  command  of  a  separate  camp : 
Sergius  was  attacked  by  the  aUies  and  a  salty  ^m 
the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  let  himself  he 
overpowered  by  nnmbers,  because  he  would  not 
ask  his  colleague  for  assistance,  and  Vir^nius 
would  not  send  it  because  it  was  not  asked.  In 
consequence  of  their  misconduct,  they  vfere  forced 
to  resign  their  olEce  before  their  year  had  expired. 
In  the  following  year  they  were  brocght  to  trial 
anfl  condemned  by  the  people  lo  pay  a  heavy  fine. 


(Liv.  v.B,^ 


Herodoti 


kiru;  of  the  Ammoniana 
as  nL  32)  as  the  aulborj 
'hicD  he  heard  &om  certai 


ETEONICOa  &Z 

ETEARCHUS  CEriapx"^).  1.  An  andent 
king  of  the  city  of  Axus  in  Crete,  who,  according 
to  the  Cyrenaean  accounts,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Baltus  I.,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  story  of  the  way 
in  which  he  wai  induced  to  plan  the  death  of  his 
dauglitec  Phronime,  at  the  instigation  of  her  step- 
mother, and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  pre- 
secved  and  taken  to  Cyrene,  ia  told  fay  Herodotus 
'•'    154,165). 

iutioned  by 
irity  for  some  sc- 
-ain  Cyrenaeana  of 
".^  tAfiouiiiuu  U.UI  iiic  uiiBimroi  Africa  imdectaken 
by  five  youths  of  the  Naeamones.       [C.  P.  M.l 

ETEMUNDI8,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  epi- 
gram of  two  lines  to  be  Ibund  in  Buimann,  AtOM, 
Lot  iii.  283,  oc  n.  547,  ed.  Meyer,  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  [W.  R.] 

ETE0CLE8  CKnoghSji.)  ].  A  son  of  Andreus 
and  Evippe,  or  of  Cepiiisus,  who  was  said  lo  have 
been  the  first  that  oHered  sacrifices  to  the  Charitea 
at  OrchomenoB,  m  Boeotia,  (PauB.ix.  34.  S  B,  35. 
§  1  (  Theocrit.  ivi.  104 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Oi.xiv.li 
MlUlec,  Oiv!fom.p.  128.) 

2.  A  son  ofOedipits  and  Jocaete.  After  lis 
Other's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  Eoid  his  brother 
Polyneices  undertook  the  government  of  Thebes 
bj^  turns.  But,  in  consequence  of  diaputes  having 
ansen  between  tiie  brothers,  Polyneices  fled  to 
Adraatus,  who  then  brought  about  the  expedition  of 
theSevenagainstThebea.[ADBABTua]  When  many 
of  the  heroes  had  fallen,  Eteodes  andPolynaicea 
resolved  upon  decidmg  the  contest  by  a  angle  com- 
bat, hut  both  the  brothers  toll.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  j  8, 
6.  §g  1,  5,  &c. !  Paus.  ii.  6.  }  6 ;  comp.  Eurip. 
Phoe^  67  ;  Jocastb.)  [L.  S-] 

ETEOCLUS  f  Et^okAos)  a  son  of  Iphis,  waa, 
according  to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
who  went  with  Adiastus  against  Thebes.  He  had 
to, make  the  attack  upon  the  NeHtian  gate,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  Megareus.  (Aeschyl.  Sept.  e. 
neb.  444,  &0. ;  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  g  3.)  He  is  sdd  to 
have  won  a  priie  in  the  foot-race  at  the  Nemoan 
games,  and  lo  have  been  killed  by  Loadea.  (Apul- 
Vod.  iii.  6.  §8  4,  8.)  His  statue  stood  at  Delphi, 
among  those  of  the  other  Ar^ve  heroes.  (Paus.  i. 
10.  J  2  i  Enslnth.  od  Horn.  p.  1042.)        [L.  S.1 

ETEONICUS  CErefewo!),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
who  in  B.  c.  412  waa  lieutenant  under  the  admiral 
-Astyodiufl,  and  assisted  him  in  his  nnsuccessfal 
operations  against  I*shos.  (Thne.  viii.  33.)  He 
was  afterwards  harmost  in  ThMOs,  but  in  410, 
together  with  the  I.acedaomonian  Wirty,  was  ex- 
pelled by  tiie  Thaaiana.  (Xen.  miL  i,  1.  §  32.) 
In  406  we  find  him  serving  under  CaUiccatidas, 
who  left  bun  to  blockade  Conon  in  Mylilene,  while 
he  himself  went  to  meet  the  Athenian  reinforce- 
t  After  the  battle  of  Arginnsae,  by  means 
itratagem,  Eteonicns  succeeded  in  drawing  off 
the  land  fonss  to  Metbynina,  while  he  directed 
the  naval  forces  lo  make  with  all  speed  for  Chioa, 
rhere  he  found  means  of  rejoining  them  not  long 
afterwards.  In  the. course  of  hia  atay  here,  he, 
ith  considerable  energy  and  promplJtBde,  defeated 
plot  formed  by  some  of  the  troopa  under  his 
immand  to  seize  Chios.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  S  26, 
36,  &c.,  iL  L  §  1,  &c)  It  is  probably  this  Eteo- 
:us  whom  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis 
(vii.  1.  §  12)  apparently  serving  as  an  officer  under 
Anajtibius  at  Bysantium,  (b.  c,  400.1  Eleven 
years  afterwards  (389),  he  is  mentioned  as  bring 
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Si  EVAEMON. 

Btetioned  as  hatmost  in  Aegina.      (Xen.  Hell.  y. 

l.SI.)  [C.P.M.] 

ETEO'NU8CETtiuris),adeBMndimtofBoeotus, 
and  father  of  Eleon,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Eleouos  derived  ita  name,  {Buslath.  ad  Horn,  p. 
266.)  [L.  S.] 

ETLEVA.    [Gen*iiis.1 

ETBUSCILLA,  HERB'NNIA,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Decius.  The  name  not  being  mentioned 
in  histoiy,  it  whb  a  matter  oE  dispnle  to  what 
prineees  the  coins  bearing  Che  legend  Bermma 
MraaeSla  Auffiutla  wore  lo  be  as«gned,  until  a 
fllone  was  iound  at  Carseoli  "witli  the  inaciipdon 

HeUENHIAB.CuPllBSaBNIAB,  ETB.USClLLAE.Aua. 

Corsiuoi.  D.,N.  Dhci  .  Aug.  MiTBi .  AuoQ.  NN. 
BT .  CAsnuin .  S.  P.  <i.,  from  which,  taken  in  com- 
bination witii  medals,  it  appears  that  her  deaigna;. 
rion  in  full  was  Aania  Capnisenia  Hereama  Eina- 
ixlla.  (Muratori,  p,  1036,  4 ;  Ma^i,  Mas.  Venm. 
p.  102;  Eckhe!,  voL  vii.  p.  3*7.)  tW.  R.] 

BTRUSCU8,  HERE'NNIUS,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Decine,  npon  whose  accesuon  in  a-  i>.  249  he 
Kceired  the  appellstione  of  Gieaar  and  Frnmeps 
JatttntiUis.  In  2fil  lie  was  consul,  was  admitted 
to  a  partieijration  in  the  title  of  AuRustns,  and  io- 
wardB  the  dose  of  the  year  was  £aa  along  with 
his  father  in  a  bloody  battle  fonglit  against  (be 
Goths  ia  Thrace.  [Dbgius.]  We  gather  fmai 
coina  that  his  designation  at  full  length  was  Q. 
fferenniui  Etruscus  Mesnus  jya^aiius  Dscios,  the 
namea  Herensiia  Mnaoia  being  derired  from  hia 
mother  Herennia  Etrosdlla,  while  the  rest  were 
inherited  from  his  sire.  (Aurel,  Vict,  de  dea.  iiix. 
.^.  xxii-j   Zonar.  s!i.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

ETRU3CUS  ('ETpotwttdj),  of  Mbssbne,  the 
author  of  a  angle  epigram  in  the  Greelt  Anthology. 
(Brunck,.^iiot  vol.  ii.  p.  307 ;  Jacobs,  toI.  iii.  f.  20.) 
Nothing  more  ia  known  of  him.  Martial  (ti.  S3, 
TJi.  39)  raenHons  an  Etruscns  who  was  baniBhed 
by  Domitiau.  (Jacoba,  AnlA.  Qmeo.  vol.  liii.  p. 
892,)  [P.S.] 

BT0TA.    [Gbnttos.] 

ETYMOCLES  C&ru^BMjs)  was  one  of  the 
three  Spartan  euToya  who,  happonii^  to  be  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Che  incursion  of  Sphodriaa 
into  Alrica  (b,  a  378),  were  arrested  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  Buapicion  of  haying  been  privy  to  the 
attempt  Their  assnrances,  however,  lo  the  con- 
trary were  believed,  and  they  were  sjlowed  to  de- 
pEUrt.  Etymocles  is  menrioned  by  Xenoph™  and 
Plutarch  as  a  friend  of  Agesilaus,  and  we  hear  of 
■him  i^in  as  one  of  the  ambassadora  sent  to  nego- 
tiate an  alliance  with  Athens  in  b.  a.  369.  (Xen. 
HdL  T.  4,  gS  22,  S3, 32,  yt.  i.  §  33 ;  Pint.  Age). 
25.)  [E.  E.] 

EVADNE  (EiliSSni.)  I.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane.  Immediately  after  her  birth,  she  was 
carried  to  the  Arcadian  king  Aepytua,  who  brought 
her  up.  She  atWwards  became  by  Apollo  the  mo- 
ther of  Jamiis,  (Pind.  01.  vi  30;  Hygm.  FiA.  17S.) 

2.  'Adaughterof  Iphis,orFhilax.  (Eurip. SUp/i/. 
985  ;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Foi.  aae.  See 
CAFANKUa.)  There  are  Uiree  other  mythical  per- 
eonagea  of  the  same  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  i  2  ;  Ov. 
Amor.  iii.  6.  41  ;  Diod:  iv.fiS,)  [L.  S.] 

EVAECHME  (Edaiwi),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personagea.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  1 1  comp.  Alca- 
THOtlS.)  [L.S.] 

EVAEMON  {Eiainay),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical pereonages.  fHom.fl.  iL  736  ;  Apnllod.  iiL 
B..gl.)  [L.S.] 


EVAQOBAS. 

EVAE'NETUS  {I.ialytJos),  the  name  of  two 
commentators  on  the  Fhaenomena  of  Aratus,  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  introductory  commentary  still 
extant  (p.  117,  ed.  Victor.),  but  concemiiig  whom 
nothing  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

EVAE'NETOS,  of  Syracuse  and  Catena,  was 
one  of  the  chief  makers  of  the  Sicilian  coins.  OdUl- 
ler,  AnAaol.  d.  Kmat,  p.  438.)  fP.  S.] 

EVAQB8  (EWt^Oi  of  Hydrea,  was,  accorfing 
to  Dionysios  {ap.  Sleph.  Byn.  i.  o.  TSptra),  an 
ilKterate  and  quite  uneducated  shepherd,  but  yet 
a  good  comic  poet.  Meineke  thinks  this  statement 
insuihcient  to  ^ve  him  a  place  among  the  Greek 
comedians.  (^si.Cntano.Gmeap.Sae.)    [P.S,] 

EVA'GOBAS  (Edayipas),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  peraonages.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  $  9,  iii.  12. 
§  S  ;  Schol.  (xd  AjxJIon.  Rhod.  I  156.)     [L.  S.] 

EVA'GORAS  (Eilayi!^).  1.  King  of  Saiamis 
in  Cypnis.  He  was  sprui^  from  a  family  which 
claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  the  reputed  fbunder 
of  Salamis ;  and  Ms  ancestors  appear  to  have  been 
during  a  long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  tJiat 
city  under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had, 
however,  been  expelled  (at  what  period  we  are  not 
told)  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty for  himself,  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
descendants :  one  of  these  held  it  at  the  time  oE 
the  bfrth  of  Evagoras,  the  date  of  which  there  ia  no 
means  of  fixing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  grown  up,  though  still  a 
young  man,  when  one  Abdymon,  a  native  of  Cit- 
tium,  conspired  against  the  tyiant,  put  hitu  tii 
death,  and  established  hunself  in  his  place.  After 
tbia  the  usurper  sought  to  apprehend  Evagoras, 
probably  from  jealousy  of  his  hereditary  ctium  to 
the  government,  but  the  latter  made  his  escape  lo 
CiUcia,  and,  having  there  assembled  a  small  band 
of  followers,  returned  secretly  to  Salamis,  attacked 
the  tyrant  in  his  palace,  overpowered  bis  guards, 
and  put  him  to  death.  (Isocr.  Emg.  pp.  191-195 ; 
Diod.  siv,  98  j  Theopomp.  op.  Fiot.  p.  130,  a, ; 
Pans.  ii.  29.  g  4.)  After  this  Evagoras  eetablished 
his  authority  at  Salamis  without  farther  opposition. 
If  we  may  trust  hia  panegyrist,  Isocrates,  his  rule 
was  dmtinguished  for  its  mildness  and  equity,  and 
he  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  in  every 
way,  while  he  particularly  soi^ht  to  extend  his 
relations  with  Greece,  and  to  restore  the  influence 
of  Hellenic  customs  and  civilization,  which  had 
been  in  some  degree  obliterated  during  the  period 
of  barbarian  rule.  (Isocr.  Emg.  pp.  197—198.) 
He  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
hia  subject  city,  and  strengthened  his  own  resources, 
specially  by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
Such  was  his  position  in  B.  c  405,  when,  after  the 
defeat  at  Aegoapolami,  the  Athenian  general  Couon 
look  refuge  at  Sslamis  with  his  few  remaining  gal- 


citiien,  and  » 
with  Conon  (1 
lOS):  hence  1 


n  terms  of  personal  friend ^ 

Esag.  p.  199,  e.;  Diod.  liii 
alously  espoused  the  Athenian 
bo  have  been  at  his  intercessior 


that  the  kin;,  .._ _. ..   

the  support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  he  com- 
manded in  person  the  squadron  with  which  he 
joined  the  fleet  of  Conon  and  Phamabazus  at  the 
battle  of  Cnidus,  b.  c.  8S4.  (Xen.  Hdl.  ii.  1. 
§  29  :  Isocr.  Bmg.  pp.  199,  200 ;  Paus.  L  S.  g  2 ; 
Clesias,  ap.Fhot.  p.  44,  b.)  For  this  distinguished 
service  a  statue  of  Evaiwras  was  set  np  by  tha 
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EVAQOHAS. 
Alhenians  in  the  Cerameioiis,  by  tha  side  of  that  of 
Conon,  (Paus.  !•  3.  §  2 ;  Isocr.  £ta 
Wb  hiive  very  impCTtect  infurmati 
(he  Telation  in  which  Evagoras  Elood  to  the  king 
of  Perua  in  the  early  part  of  his  roign  i  hut  it 
seeing  prolrahle  that  he  wsa  regarded  fton  the  fint 
n-ilh  suspicion ;  the  lyianla  whom  he  had  ai 
ceeded  are  paiticulaily  epoken  of  as  friendly 
Penia  (Diod.  liy.  9a),  and  we  learn  icoin  Ct«aias 
(op.  Pioi.  p.  44,  b.)  that  his  qnanela  with 
the  other  petty  slaMa  of  Cyprna  had  already  called 
for  the  interferenCB  of  the  peat  kii^  before  the 
battle  of  Cnidus.  The  ehronolcgy  of  the  succeed- 
uig  events  is  also  very  obsciire ;  bnt  the  most  con- 
sistent Tiew  of  the  matter  Hppeata  to  be  that 
derived  from  Thaopompua  (op.  PAot.  p.  120,  a.), 
that  Artaierxes  hud  previously  determined  to  make 
war  upon  Eragoras,  and  had  even  commenced  his 
preparations,  but  was  unable  to  engage  with  vigour 
in  the  enterprise  nnUl  after  the  peace  of  Antalwdas 
(a  c  387).  (See  Ointon,  F.  H.  vol.  ■*       — 


p.  ?0,  a 


Xen.  H^.  ii 


24,  V.  1.  §  10.)  Meantime  Evagoras  had  not  only 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
Cypras,  but  had  ravaged  the  ccaat  of  Phcenioia 
with  his  fleet,  pi«vailed  on  the  Cilicialis  to  revolt 
from  Persia,  and  even  (if  we  may  believe  laociates 
and  Diodorua)  mode  himself  master  of  Tyro  itself. 
(Diod,  xiv.  38, 110,  iv.  3 ;  Isocrat.  Ewg.  p.  201.) 
At  length,  however,  a  giest  fleet  and  army  were 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Tiribasus  and 
Oroiites,  and  Evagoras  having  ventured  to  oppose 
them  with  very  inferior  foi-ces  vras  totally  defeated ; 
all  the  rest  rf  Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
entraps,  and  Evagoras  himself  was  shut  up  within 
the  wdle  of  Salatnis.  But  the  Persian  generals 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  follow  up  their  advan- 
tage, and  notwithstanding  this  blow  the  war  was 
allowed  to  linger  for  some  years.  The  dissensions 
between  bis  two  adversaries  at  length  proved  the 
safety  of  Evagoras :  Tiribazus  was  recalled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intrigues  of  Orontes,  and  the  latter 
hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Cyprian 

CDiitralled  possession  of  Salainis,  with  the  title  of 
king.  (Diod.  iv.  2—4,  8,  9  \  Theopomp,  op. 
PM.  p.  120,  a.!  Isocr.  Evap.  p.  201,  Pibi^^. 
p.  70.)    This  war,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  t( 


(Diod.  IV.  S ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii.  pp.  278-381.) 
Evagoras  survived  it  above  ten  years.  He  was 
saaassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras,  by  an  eunuch  named  Thrasydaeus ; 
but  the  murder  was  caused  hy  revenge  for  a  pri- 
vate injury,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  succeeded 
without  opposidon  hy  bis  son  Nioocles.  (Theo- 
pomp. up.  Piol.  p.  120,  a,  b. ;  Ariat.  PoL  v.  10; 
Diod.  av.  47,  and  WesaeUng,  odfcc.)  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  charucter  and  administration  of  Eva- 
goras is  derived  mainly  from  the  oration  of  Iaocrat<8 
in  his  praise,  addressed  to  hie  son  Ntcocles ;  but 
this  is  wijtlen  in  a  style  of  undistinguishing  pane- 
gyric, which  must  lead  us  to  receive  its  statements 
with  great  caution. 

2.  Apparently  a  son  of  the  jreceding,  ia  men- 
tioned by  Diodonis  as  joined  with  Phodon  in  the 
command  of  an  expedition  destined  to  recover 
Cyprus  for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had 
revolted,  (b.  c  351.)  They  succeeded  in  reducing 
all  the  islfuid  with  the  exception  of  Salamis,  which 
was  held  by  PiijIagoKie,  probably  a  brother  of 
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this  EvMoraa.  The  latter  had  oblai  ed  f  m  thi 
Persian  king  a  promise  of  bia  father's  g  mm  n 
in  ^ase  he  could  effect  its  conquest ;  b  th  gi 
being  protracted,  Evogotua  by  mnie  mean  m  c 
the  displeasure  of  Artaxerxes,  who  tecam  recon 
ciled  to  Pnyt^oras,  and  leit  him  in  tii  p  sseesi  i 
of  Salamis,  while  he  appointed  Evag  ra  to  i 
government  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  H  re  h  w 
ever,  he  again  gave  diesatie^tion,  and  was  ac  se( 
of  maladmmietration,  in  consequence  of  which  hi 
fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  seized  and  put  tt 
death.  (Diod.  nvi.  42,  46.)  The  annexed  coir 
beiongs  to  this  Evagoras. 


3.  OfLacedaemon, 
three  victories  in  the  chariol-ra 
games  with  the  same  horses,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  the  elatue  of  a  quadriga  at 
Olympia,  and  hanoured  his  horses  with  a  magni- 
acent  funeral.  (Herod,  vi.  103;  Aelian,  Hist. 
Asim.  xii,  40 ;  Pans.  vi.  10.  g  8.) 

4.  An  Achaean  of  Aeg^nm,  accused  by  Critolans 
of  betraying  the  counsefi  of  his  counttymen  to  the 
Boraana,  n.  c  148.  (Polyb.  uiviiL  5.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

EVA'GRIUS  (Eidypios).  1.  Of  Antioch, 
was  a  native  of  Antioch,  the  son  of  a  dliien  of  that 
place,  named  Pompcianus,  and  a  presbyter  appa- 
rently of  the  church  of  Antioch.  He  travelled 
into  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  acquainted  with 

ierventis  ingeniL"  During  the  schism  in  the  pa^ 
triaichate  of  Antioch,  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the 
parties  (a.  d.  388  or  389)  successor  to  their  deceased 
patriarch  Paulinus,  in  opposition  to  Plavianns,  the 
patriarch  of  the  other  party.  According  to  Theo- 
doret,  the  manner  of  his  election  and  ordination 
was  aJti^ther  contraiy  to  ecclesiastical  rule.  The 
historians  Socrates  and  Sozomen  state  that  Evagrius 
id  bis  elevation  only  a  short  time  ;  but  this 
expression  must  not  be  too  strictly  interpreted,  as 
appears  trom  Jerome  that  he  was  living  in  A.  n. 
)2.  He  was  perhaps  the  Evagrius  who  instructed 
Chrysoslom  in  monastic  discipline,  though  it  ia 
to  be  observed  that  Chrysoatom  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  by  Flavianus,  the  rival  of  Evagrius  in 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Evi^rins  had  no  successor  in 
his  see,  and  uiliraalelj  Flavianus  succeeded  in 
healing  the  division. 

tuersaram  i^polAeseon  iraelatas),     Jerome  says 
e  author  had  read  them  to  him,  but  had  not  yet 
,   Wished  them.     They  are  not  eilsnt;     Evagriua 
alao  translated  the  Ufe  of  St.  Anthony  by  Atha- 
■om    Greek  into  Latin.      The   very  &ee 
printed   in  the  Benedictine    edition  of 
LUs  (vol.  i.   pars  ii.   p.  786,  &c,)  and  in 
Swdonun  (Januar.  vol.  ii.  p.  107),  pro- 
be that  of  Evagrius,  and  is  addressed  to 
his  son  Innocentius,  who  is  peihapa  the  Innocen- 
.     rhoae  death,  A.D.  369  or  370,  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome.   (E^iiel.'il  ad  Rufitiwit.)     Tillemont 


indicate  its  genumeness ;  but  Cave  affimiB  that 
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"  there  is  more  Ihaa  one  reason  for  doubting  Its 
gennineneBs  ;"  and  Oudin  decidedly  denies  the 
genuiiieneBE  both  of  tha  Greek  test  and  the  lettion. 
In  the  libiaiy  of  Worcester  Cathedra]  is  a  MS. 
described  as  containing  the  life  of  Si.  Antony, 
written  by  Evagiiua  and  ttaiislated  by  Jeroms! 
there  is  probably  an  error,  either  in  the  MS.  itaeH; 
or  in  the  description  of  it  (ChSal.  MS&  AnffUaa 
et  Htb.  ml  ii.  p.  17.) 

Tillamont  has  collettod  Tarious  particnlars  of 
the  lilii  of  Ev^na  of  Antioch.  Trithemius  eon- 
fonada  huu  with  Bvagrius  of  Pontns.  {Soorataa, 
Hisi.  Eedes.  t.  15;  Sosomeo,  ISal.  Ecdei.  tiL  lA; 
TheodoretuB,  Hill,  fifccfes.  V,  23 1  Hieronymns  (Je- 
rome) de  Virw  lUust  IS ;  Tiilemont,  Mhaoirea, 
TToLiii.  p.  13,&c;  Caiie,  Hirf.  iS.  Tol.  L  p.  283, 
ed.  Ox.  1710-13  ;  Ondin.  de  Senplor.  el  Ser^ilis 
Encles.  roL  1  coL  882 ;  Trithemius,  de  Sargilor. 
Eedei.  e.  85 ;  Fabric  BSil.  Graec  vol.  yii,  p.  434, 
loLLp-lSr.) 

2.  The   AscsTIC,    instructed     Ghrya 
tnaiiaetic  disciplina.'(Fabric.  £'U  Gmea 

Antiodi.  [No.  1.] 

3.  Of  Epiphaneu,  known  also  as  Evaobius 
ScHotJgTrccH  and  Ex-PRiEFacTUS.  He  was  a 
nnlJTe  of  Epiphaneitt  on  the  Orontes,in  thaproTinco 
of  Syria  Secunda,  as  we  gather  Jrom  tho  title  of 
Jiis  Ecdesiaslical  History,  where  he  is  called  'Eirt- 
^I'tlis.  (Camp,  also  his  HisL  Ecdei.  iii.  34,) 
Pho«ue  Bays  (BSilwlh.  Chd.  29),  according  to  the 
present  tait,  that  he  was  of  a  celebrated  city 
(m(X««  Si  iin^tanSs)  of  Coele-Syria  (  but  the  text 
is  probably  corrupt.  Nicephorus  Calliati  (ifial. 
Eaiet.  i.  1,  xvi.  31)  tvics  cilas  him  as  6  i-impianis, 
"tho  illustrious  j"  but  this  is  probably  ui  eiTor, 
either  in  the  transcription  of  Nicephorua  or  m  that 
of  his  Hutharities.  The  birth  of  Evagrius  is  fixed 
-by  datik  furnished  in  his  own  writings  in  or  about 
A.  D,  536.  (Evagr.  Hist.  Scelea.  iv.  29,  vi.  24.) 
He  was  sent  to  school  befbie  or  when  he  was  fonr 
years  old,  for  ho  was  a  schoolboy  when  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  the  neighbnuring  city  of 
Apameia  to  see  the  eihibition  of  "tha  life-givin 
wood  of  the  Cross,"  during  the  a^arm  caused  b 
the  capture  of  Antioch  by.  Chosroes  nr  Khosru  I 
king  M  Persia,  A.  D.  B40.  Two  years  afterwards 
(a.]|.S4'2),  he  was  near  dying  from  a  pestilential 
disorder  which  then  fitel  fisited  the  ^^zantine 
empire,  and  which  continued  at  internals  for  above 
half  a  century,  if 
tahly.     Eragrius  pjas  a  melancholy  cntalo 


hiso> 


,  tiiroiigh  it. 


It  to 


lareial  of  his  chil- 
dren (especially  a  married  daughter,  who,  with 
her  child,  died  when  the  pestilence  tisiled  Antioch 
for  the  fourth  time,  A.  n.  SSI  or  592,  two  years 
.before  Eyagrius  wrote  his  historjj,  and  many  of 
his  kindred  and  domestics.  Evagnns  was  a^sdio- 
laaticua"  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  is  often  desig- 
nated from  hia  profesuon.  It  is  probable  that  he 
practised  at  Antioch,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  woiild  olfer  an  important  field 
for  his  forensic  exertions,  and  with  which  city  hia 
writings  shew  that  he  was  &miliar.  (Cooip.  Hist. 
Ec^  i.  IB,  iii.  28.)  He  appears  to  bava  bean 
tha  legfll  adviser  of  Gregory,  patnarch  of  Antioch; 
and  some  of  his  memorials,'  drawn  np  in  the  name 
of  tha  patriarch,  oht^od  the  notice  and  approval 
.of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  gave  Evagrius,  not  as 
Boms  have  understood,  tha  quaastorshrp,  but  the 


EVAGRIUS. 
rank  of  a  q^uaastorian  or  ex-quaestor.  (Evagr. /Ttst 

On  the  binh  of  Theodosins,  son  of  tho  emperor 
Maurice  (a,  d.  684  or  585),  Evagrius  composed  a 
pis(«,  apparently  a  omgiatuhitory  address,  which 
obtained  a  &rther  manifestation  of  imperial  favour 
in  the  rank  of  ei-prefeot  (dxi  ttrdpxi'i'),  which 
designation  he  bears  In  the  title  of  his  own  work, 
and  in  Nicephoms.  {md.Eaiea.Ll.)  He  accom- 
panied tha  Patriarch  Gregory  to  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  £89),  to  the  judgment  of  which 
the  patriarch  had  appealed  when  accused  of  incest 
and  adulleiy.  On  his  return  to  Antioch,  after 
the  acquittal  of  Gregory,  Evagrius  (in  October  or 
November  of  the  same  year)  married  a  second 
wife,  a  young  maiden.  His  reputation  and  influ- 
enea  are  evidenced  by  tha  &ct  that  hia  marri^e 
was  celebrated  by  a  general  festival  at  the  pal^e 
expense  ;  but  tho  rejoicing  waa  iutorrupted  by  a 
dteadfut  earthquake,  in  which,  as  some  eomputed, 
60,(100  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  This  is  the 
last  incident  in  the  lile  of  Evagrius  of  which  any- 
thing is  known,  except  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
already  noticed,  and  ths  completion  of  his  history, 

Evagrius  wrote  (I)  An  iSB&siisWeni  Hjstorp, 
which  extends,  besides  some  preliminary  matter, 
from  the  third  general  council,  that  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  A.  D.  £93-4.  He  modestly 
professes  that  he  waa  not  properly  qualified  for 
such  a  work  {nil  SewAs  ejiu  id  to™5to),  but  says 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  as  no  one  had  yet 
attempted  to  continue  the  history  of  tha  Church 
regularly  (kot'  flpnae)  &om  the  time  at  which  the 
histories  of  Soiomen  and  Thaodorat  close.  Ha 
has  tha  rapolation  of  being  tolerably  accurate.  Hia 
credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelkius  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
Fhotiua  deacribes  his  style  as  not  unpleasant, 
though  occaaionBily  redundant ;  and  (as  we  under- 
stand the  passage)  prdses  him  as  being  more  exact 
Chan  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  state- 
ment of  opinions :  fv  it  t^  tan  ioyiiATeiv  (IpftiTijTi 
iupxpils  Tat  itJtSs  luLKkav  hnopitiSv.  Some 
howerer  interpret  the  passage  aa  a  commendation 
of  the  historian's  orthodoxy.  Nicephorua  Callisti 
{Hist.  Eedes.  i.  !)  notices,  that  Evagrius  dwells 
much  on  secular  afiairs,  and  enumeialea  tha 
writers  from  whom  ha  .derived  his  materials, 
namely  Eustatiiius  the  Syrian,  Zosimus,  Priscus 
and  Joannas,  Procopius  of  Caasarea,  Agathias, 
"  and  other  writers  of  no  mean  chatactar."  Hia 
history  has  Ijeen  repeatedly  pubKahad.  The  edi- 
tion of  VaJesiua  (Henri  de  VsJois)  which  compre- 
hends the  other  early  Greek  Eccleriastical  Histo- 
rians, has  a  valuable  biographical  preiace,  a  Latin 
translation,  and  useful  notes..  It  was  reprinted 
with  some  additional "  variorum"  notes  by  Read- 
ing, 3  vols.  foL  Camb.  1720.  (2)  A  volume  of 
Menunifih,  Letters^  Decrees,  Oratkms,  and  Dtspa- 
latiiais,  including  the  MemoiislB  and  the  address 
which  procured  for  Evagrius  his  rank  of  Quaeslor- 
ian  and  Ex-praefect.  This  volume  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History,  hut  appears  to  be. now 
lost.  Some  pieces  of  little  moment  have  been 
ascribed  to  E^gijas,  but  most  or  all  of  them  inco> 
rcctly.  .  (Evagrius,  Hist  Ecdea.  iv.  26,  29,  vi.  J, 
3,  23,  24 ;  Fhotiue,  Bibliotk.  Cod.  29  ;  Nicepbo- 
rus  Colhsti,  Hiel.  Ecdes.  i.  1,  ivi.  31 ;  Fabric 
BlU.  Graec.  vol.  viL  p.  433, 
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i.  Of  PoNTUE,  an  eminsnt  Bscstio  and  eccleEi 


icalw 
Ibora, 


ex.    The  place  ot 
n  Ponti 


lirth  WM  probably 
>n  the  abore  of  the 
Euiiiie  near  ehe  moutb  of  the  Halja  ;  but  [he  ex- 
pressions of  NicepliotiiB  CalUeli  would,  xatber  kaply 
that  be  was  of  the  race  of  the  Iberians,  wbo  in- 
liabiled  tba  modem  Georgia,  on  tbe  sauiheni  side 
of  the  Caucasus.  Palladius,  hia  disciple,  says  be 
was  of  PontuB,  of  the  city  (or  rather  a  city)  of  the 
Iberians  (viiXtus  'IS-ipmr,  or  as  one  MS,,  according 
to  Tilleinont,  ha«  it,  'ISiipMi'),  which  ie  ambJgUDUS. 
Jerome  calls  him  "  Hjpelbocitfl,"  an  espression 
which  Martianay,  tbe  Benedictine  editol'  of  Jecotne's 
works,  alters  to  "Iberita,"  and  which  has  giwn  ot^ 
casion  to  other  conjectmal  emendations.  (Cotelerius, 
Eedee,  Gciiea  MositweBta,  Toi  iiL  p.  S43.J  His 
fetber  was  a  presbyter,  or  perbi^s  a  cboiepiscopus, 
(Heraclides,  apud  TWemoal.)  He  was  placed  in 
eatiy  life  under  the  inetraction  of  Gregory  Naaian- 
zeh.  There  is  extant  a  lettec  of  Gregory  to  an 
EvHgrius,  to  whom  be  eipcesses  his  pleaflnre  at  the 
grawing  reputation  of  one  whom  be  terms  "  our 
son,"  and  of  whom  he  had  been  the  instrnclor  both 
JH  liteiature  and  religion.  If,  as  is  conjectured, 
this  letter  refers  to  our  Eiogrins,  his  fether  and  be 
were  of  (ho  same  name.  Gregory  also  in  his  will 
leaves  a  lega<^,  with  strong  expressions  of  regard, 
to  Ete^Ius  the  deacon  j  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
ihie  is  our  ETagrius.  Evagcius  was  appointed 
render  by  the  great  Basil,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
either  by  Uregory  Nyssen  or  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  was  ordained  at  Con- 
BUinlinople  by  Gregory  Naiianaen ;  and  Sozomen 
saya,  that  when  Gregory  occupied  the  see  of  Con- 
filantinople,  he  made  Evagrius  his  archdeacon-  If 
these  statements  are  received,  the  removal  of  Eva- 
grius  to  Constantinople  must  be  placed  dnring  or 
before  tbe  short  time  (a.  d.  S79  to  SSI)  of 
Gregory's  episcopate  at  Constantinople,  But  ac- 
cording to  Palladius  (whose  personal  connexion 
with  EvBgrins  would  make  hia  testimony  preferable, 

satisfactory  state),  Eyi^us  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  taken  by  him  tf>  the  first 
Eouncil  of  Conatantinopls  (the  second  general  coun- 
cil), mid  left  by  him  in  that  city,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  NeclariuB,  wbo  succeeded  Gregory 
NasianMn.  The  a^  and  intellectual  cbaiaoter  of 
£vagiius  disposed  him  to  polemical  discussion  i  and 
"  he  obtained  high  reputation  in  coiito)Tersy,''  sayi 
PEdladiuB,  "  in  the  great  dty,  exulting  wili  Ihi 
ardour  of  youth  in  opposing  every  form  of  heresy." 
His  popuhuity  was  protebly  increased  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  which  he  set  olT  by  great 
attention  to  bis  dress.  The  handsome  deacon  won 
and  raturoed  the  affec^on  of  a  married  lady  of  rank ; 
but  EvagriiiB,  diougb  vnin,  was  not  profligate,  and 
struggled  hard  ^nst  the  sinful  [asaioa.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  he  would  have  broken  away 
from  the  snare,  but  ibr  an  exteaordinary  dream  ;  in 
which  he  dreamed  that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
htaie  CoiislanUnople.  Deeming  himaelf  bound  by 
bis  oatb,  he  at  once  lefl  the  city ;  and  hy  this  step, 
according  to  Sozomen,  preserved  not  oidy  ' ' 


which  B 


danger 


from  the  jealousy  of  the  lady's  husband.  His  first 
sojourn  after  leaving  Constantinople,  was  at  Jeru- 
salem. Heie,  recovering  from  the  alarm  into  which 
his  dream  had  thrown  him,  he  gave  way  again  to 
.vanity  and  tbe  love  of  dress  ;  but  a  long  and  se- 
vere illness,  aud  the  exhortation  of  Mclania  Ra- 
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mana,  a  lady  who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  religious 
liie,  and  bad  become  very  eminent,  induced  him 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  give  himself  up  to  an 
ascetic  life.  He  received  the  monastic  garh  from 
the  hands  of  Melania,  and  departed  for  Egypt, 
the  cradle  of  monasticism,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  hie  life.  Some  copies  of  Palladius  are 
thought  to  speak  of  a  visit  mode  by  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.  d.  394;  but  tbe  passage  is  obscure, 
and  Tillemont  and  the  Greek  text  of  Palladius,  in 
tho  Biiliollieca  Paimm,  refer  the  incident  to  Am- 
moiiius.  Socrates  slates  that  be  accompanied 
Gregory  Nazian!!en  into  Egypt;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  (hat  Gregory  visited  Egypt  at  that 
time.  EvagriuB's  removal  into  Egypt  was  pro- 
bably hits  in  A.n.  SSS,  or  in  383.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  hills  of  Nitria,  in  one 
of  the  hermitages  or  monasteries  of  Scetis  or  Scitia, 
or  in  the  desert-  "  of  the  Cells,"  to  which,  after  a 
time,  he  withdrew.  He  was  acquainted  with  se- 
veral of  tbe  more  eminsnt  solitaries  of  tbe  coun- 
try, die  two  Miicarii,  Ammonius,  and  others, 
whose  reputation  for  austerity  of  Ufe,  sanctity  and 
miracles  (especially  healing  the  sick  and  casting 
out  daemons)  he  emulated.  He  learned  here,  saya 
Socrates,  to  be  s .  phihisopher  in  action,  as  he 
had  before  learned  to  be  one  in  words.  Me  had 
many  disdplcs  in  the  monastic  life,  of  whom  Pal- 
ladius was  one.  His  approval  of  tbe  answer 
which  one  of  the  solitaries  gave  to  the  person 
who  informed  him  of  the  death  of  his  father: 
"  Cease  to  blaspheme  j  for  my  Father  (meaning 
God)  is  immortal,"  shews  that  Jerome's  sarcastic 
idcd  an  apathy  which 
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indosetved.  Theophilus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  would  have  ordained  him  a  bishop ; 
but  he  ficd  from  him  to  avoid  an  elevation  which 
he  did  not  covet.  Palladius  has  recorded  many 
singular  instances  of  his  temptations  and  austeri- 
ties ;  and,  besides  a  separate  memoir  of  him,  has 
mentioned  him  in  bis  notices  of  several  other  lead- 
ing monks.  Bvagriiis  died  apparently  about  i.  D. 
389;  at  tiie  age  of  fifty-four. 

There  is  considerabte  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  were  the  writings  of  Evagrius,  Some  are 
known  to  us  only  from  the  notice  of  tbem  in  an- 
cient writers,  otiiers  are  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
version,  and  of  others  we  have  only  disjointed 
fragments.  As  neariy  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  is 
the  author  of  tho  following  works:— 1.  Moi^Js 
(perhaps  we  should  read  tSenaxmos)  JJ  mpl  IIpojc- 
TiKijs.  Fragments  of  this  work,  but  apparently 
much  interpolated,  are  given  in  the  Sionumeata 
Eceles.  Grwc.  of  Cotelecius,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6B— 10-2, 
and  in  the  edHion  of  the  Dialogia  VUa  St. 
Joa^j  Chrysoiiami,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Pal- 
ladius, published  by  Emmer.  Bigotius  (4to.,  Paris, 
16B0)  pp.  819—355.  Possibly  the  whole  work 
is  extant  in  these  fragments  (which  ace  all  pven 
in  thei(!Moffieco7*flinu«of  GaUandius,  voU  vii.); 
although  a  quotation  given  by  Socrates  {Hist. 
Ecdes.  iii.  7)  as  from  ttiis  work  (hut  which  Colo- 
lerius  conuders  was  probably  taken  liom  the  next- 
mentioned  work)  is  not  included  in  it.  An  intro- 
ductory address  to  Anatolius,  given  by  Cotelerius, 
was  evidontiy  designed  as  a  preface  both  to  this 
work  and  the  next.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
MoHocijts  was  revised  by  Gonnadius,  who  lived 
toward  tbe  dose  of  tbe  iiftb  centuiy.  2.  r««o-- 
Tixos  j   ^rois   rdv   KUToiimWiTa  [or   VfjA  toh 
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68  EVAGRIUS. 

HaTa^iia9ffT0i)  yifi^aiws,  in  iifly  tbapters,  and 
■EfaKim-io  Upayimmiii  Tlpii$\-iiuiTa.  These  ' 
pieCBB,  wliicli  are  by  ancient  and  modem  ■ 
era  noticed  as  distinct  wotIib,  ale  hj  the  wriCei 
himself  in  tbe  address  to  An^tolius  just  men- 
tioned, regarded  as  one  work,  in  six  hundred  and 
fifty  ohaplors.  Perhaps  the  complete  wnrk  coneti- 
tuted  the  'lepd,  one  of  the  Ihieo  works  of  E™ 
grins  mentioned  hy  PaUadiuB.  Tile  fifty  chapter 
of  thB  IVajipriifrfi  were  first  translated  into  Latii 
by  Gennadius.  It  is  possible  that  the  '*  pauca 
Bcntentiolas  valde  obscnros,"  also  translated  by 
Gennadius,  were  a  fingment  of  the  npo^K'Aiunii: 
Fabricias  thinks  that  tile  treatise  entitled  Cajtila 
Chontica  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Suare- 
sine,  m  his  edition  of  the  works  of  SL  Nilus,  is 
tha  rfaHrriKis  of  Esagrius.  S.  'AvTifipririnos  (or 
ApTi^fiTfTuc^)  AttA  Toiy  OtibOf  7^cif»v,  irpot  Tois 
rtipi^ayTas  SatiMH'as.  This  work  was  translated 
by  Gennadiua.  It  was  divided  into  sight  sections 
corresponding  lo  tbs  eight  evil  thongbts.  Fabri- 
cius  Bjid  Galtandius  consider  that  the  fragment 
given  by  Bigotins  (as  already  noticed)  is  a  portion 
or  compendium  of  this  work,  the  scriptural  pa>- 
eages  being  omitted.     Bui  although  that  fragment 

sentences  not  found  in  the  Greek,  appears  in  tiu 
Bi«ffltt.Po(™m(Tol.T.p.  90-2.  ed. Paris,  1610. Tol. 
iv.  p.  92S,  ed.  Cologn.  1618,  vol.  v.  p.  698,  ed.  Paris, 
1664,  and  vol.  xsvii.  p.  97,  ed.  Lyon,  1677)  treats 
of  the  eight  evil  thoughts,  it  belongs,  we  think,  to 
the  Mdrax'f!  rather  than  the  'Avti^^inJi.  4. 
Srlxnixt  i^'-t  two  collections  of  sentences,  pos- 
sibly in  Teise,  one  addressed  to  Coenobites  or 
mo^s,  the  other  te  a  virC^,  or  to  vromen  devoted 
to  a  life  of  virginity.  A  Latin  version  of  these 
appears  in  tha  Appendix  to  the  Codex  S/galarasi 
of  Holstenius,  Ito.,  Rome,  1661,  and  reprinted  in 
Tol.  i.  pp.  466 — 468  of  the  Augsburg  edition  of 
1759,  and  in  the  BiblioOi.  Fatnaa.  vol.  xxvii.  pp. 
46fl,  470,  ed.  L^n,  1677,  and  vol  viL  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Gallandius.  Jerome,  who  mentions  the 
tnro  parts  of  these  ^ixtp'h  appem^  to  refer  to  a 
third  part  addressed  "  to  her  whose  name  of  blaofc- 
ness  attests  the  darkness  of  her  perfidy,^  i.  e,  tu 
Melania  Romana ;  bat  this  work,  if  Jerame  is  cor- 
rect in  his  mention  of  it,  is  now  lost.  Qennadina 
mentions  the  two  parts,  not  the  third :  and  it  is 
possible  that,  as  Cave  supposes,  these,  not  the 
IVwiTTiKiii,  may  constitute  the  'Itpa  of  Palhidius. 
5.  Tup  Ktvri  Wovax^v  vpayjxArtsif  rii  otViO,  extent 
in  Cotelerius,  Ecdm.  Graec  Mm.  vol  iii.,  and 
Gallandins,  Bibt.  Pairam,  vol.  Vli.,  are  noticed  in 
tba  Vitae  Pairam  of  Roawoid,  and  are  perhaps 
refetred  to  by  Jerome,  who  says  that  Evagrius  wrote 
a  book  and  sentences  tlfpl  'Aiaflsias ;  in  which 
words  he  may  describe  the  Hovaxis  and  this  work 
TUv  KBTfl  MoTOX"'',  both  which  are  contmned  in 
one  MS.  aaed  by  Cotelerius.  6.  A.fiiigment  Els 
TiJ  nini  (mrr),  or  tha  tetragranimaton  and  other 
names  of  God  naed  in  the  Hebrew  Seriptnros, 
published  by  Cotelerius  and  Gallandius  {ll.cc.) 
7.  Kf^iXaia  k-/  kbt'  ditahoa^lav.  8.  IIhii^uitiiciiJ 
■yvaimi  Kori  iKipiSTfraii.  3.  "Erspiu  yr^iaa, 
Theae  three  pieces  are  published  by  GaJlandius  as 
the  works  of  Evagrius,  whose  claim  to  the  autba^ 
ahip  of  them  he  vindicates.  They  have  been  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  woriie  of  St.  Nilns. 
10.  II.  The  Iffe  <f  the  mimit  Pachmm  or  Pahro- 
bh'bs  ;  and  A  Sermoa  oa  tie  TKnsfy,  buth  published 
by  Suareeius  among  the  works  of  St.  Niks,  but 


fiVAtCES. 
ngned  by  him,  on  the   anthority  of  his  MS, 

Ev^rius.  Gallandius  poaiUvely  ascribea  the 
rmon  to  Basil  of  Caesareia.  13.  'Trojitiijuiin  tls 
tpBifilas  im  SoKoiiijrriii,  mentioned  by  Snidas 

t).  Eiiyfios).  Some  understand  Suidas  to  mean 
t  -Not(  -      "         '■        ■ 


the  Proverbs  ot  Solomon,"  and 
suppose  that  the  lErfx^^s  are  raferred  to.  Pabri- 
cius,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  com- 
mentary. 13.  llf^  Ao^io^p,  and  14.  ^Airo^tf^- 
jUora  irtpl  r^v  fi^&^vv  ytpAvruv,  both  mentioned 
by  Cotelerius  (itefes. Groen.  Mon.  voLiii,  pp.547; 
662)  as  ejitant  in  MS.  16.  Trithemius  ascribes 
to  Evagrius  "a  work  on  the  life  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
thers;" but  h(    ■■'         ■'      ■  "  ■ 


icUfe,"( 


misled  bj 


ill  Gennadius  and  Jerome.  It  ia  doubtful,  however, 
whether  these  and  several  others  of  his  writings 
eilant  in  Ma  and  variously  entitled,  ate  distinct 
worka,  or  simply  enmpilations  or  extracts  from 
some  of  the  above.  The  genuineness  of  several  of 
the  above  worka  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
There  are  many  cilations  from  Evagrius  In  different 
writers,  in  the  Scholia  to  the  works  of  others,  and 
in  tbe  Ckienae  on  diilbrent  books  of  Scripture. 
Jerome  attests  that  bis  works  were  generally  read 
in  the  East  in  their  original  Greek,  and  in  the  West 
in  a  Latin  verHon  made  "by  his  disciple  Rufinns." 

Jerome  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  raise 
the  cry  of  heresy  aganst  Evagrius.  Tbe  editors  of 
the  BBHoOiaa  Falram  (except  Gallandins)  prefix 
to  the  portions  of  his  works  which  they  publish  a 
prelatory  caveat  He  is  chai^d  with  perpetuating 
the  errors  of  Origan,  and  anticipating  those  of  Pe- 
la^na.  TiUeraont  vindicates  him  iiom  theae 
charges.  Some  of  his  opinions,  as  couiddenl  with 
those  of  Origen,  were  condemned,  according  to 
NieophoTus  Calljati,  at  the  fifth  general  (second 
Constantinopolitan)  conneil,  A.  n.  653.  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  23  ;  Soioinen,  Hist.  Ecdes.  vi.  30; 
Palladius,  HM.  Laaaiac  c.  86,  in  the  Bibl.  Pa- 
truin,  Tol.  xiii.,  ed  Paris,  1664;  Hieronymus,  oii 
Ctes^^atem  adv^  Pdagiaaos^  Openft  vol.  iv.  p. 
476,  ed.  Martianay,  Paris.  1693  ;  Greg.  Nazianz. 
OfjfflYi,  pp.  870-71,  ed.  Paris,  16S0  ;  Gennadius, 
de  Viris  IBmir,  c  \l  ;  Suidas,  a.  v.  Eirypu/t  and 
ManipiBS  ;  Nicephorus  Callisti,  Hialor,  EMei.  n, 
37,42,43;  Trithemius,  rfa  Sy^pftw.  iteJcs.  c  86  ; 
Cotelerius,  Sedei.  Graec.  Monum.  vol  iii.  p. 
68,  &&,  and  notes  ;  Tiilemont,  Miraairei,  vol  x. 
p.  368,  &C. ;  Fabric.  BM  Grveo.  vol  viL  p.  434, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  661, 679, 696,  vol  ix.  p.  284,  Ac,  vol. 
X.  p.  10;  Gallandius,  Biblioli,  Patmsi,  vol.  vii. ; 
Oudin.  Gnaiaent,  de  Ssr^tlor^  Eeofee-  vol.  i.  p.  883, 
S[C.;Cave,fljJtia.vol.i.p.276,Bd.Oxon.I740-43.) 

5.  An  Evagrius,  expressly  distinguished  by  Gen- 
nadius from  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  wrote  a  woric 
celebrated  in  its  day,  called  AUercatio  wriw  JSeo- 
philwm  Christiattum  et  SiraeoNem  Sndaeum.  It  is 
pnbliahed  by  Gallandius.  (Gennadius,  de  Viria 
lUustriBas,  c,  60  ;  Gallandius,  B^ioth.  Patrumf 
vol.  ix.  Proleg.  p.  xviL  and  p.  260,  &c.) 

6.  An  Evagrius,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Evagrius  of  PontuB,  but  not  so  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  subject,  wrote  a  treatise  described  as  Fa- 
riarsm  CBniideraliomim  skede  SBrmcatisIHsiirmiiie 
Caj^ia  qmitquaginla  quatnor,  extant  in  the  MS.  in 
tlie  library  of  the  EscuriaL  (Fabric  fiifri.  Grose. 
vol.  vl  pp.  338,  367.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

EVALCIS  CEUKKns),  ia  refoired  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xjii.  p.  573)  as  ike  author  of  a  work  on 
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Ephoans  i'EiptmaHd).  There  are  a  few  othsr  per- 
■omi  o!  the  same  nwne,  coiiceruing  whom  nolhing 
of  inCereet  h  known.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  1.  ^0; 
Jnife?.  »VKC.  Ti.  263.)  [L.  S.] 

EVANDER  (E(!aKSfio!).  1.  A  son  of  HenDB 
b/  an  Arcadian  nymph,  a  daughler  of  Ladon,  who 
is  called  Themie  or  Nioostrata,  and  in  Roman  tra- 
ditions Cannenla  or  Tiburtie.  (Paus.  yiii.  43.  §  -2; 
Plut.  (anoest  ffoJB.  53  i  Dionys.  A.  R.  i.  St ; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  336.)  Eiander  is  also  called  a 
eon  of  EchemuB  and  Timandra.  (Sen.  ad  Aex. 
yiii.  130.)  About  sixty  jems  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  Evander  is  said  to  bare  led  a  Pelas- 
gian  colon;  tiom  Pallantium  in  Arcvjia  into  Italy. 
The  cause  of  this  emigration  was,  according  to 
Dionyaius,  a  civil  feud  among  the  people,  in  iroich 
the  party  of  Esj«|der  was  defeated,  and  therefore 
left  their  counuy  of  their  own  accord.  Serviua, 
on  the  other  hand,  relates  that  Evander  had  killed 
his  father  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Arcadia  on  that  ao- 
conQt.  (Serr.  £uf 'Jcn.  viiL  51  ;  comp.  Oi>.  Fas',  i. 
480.)  Ho  landed  in  Italy  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Tiller,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  king  Turous.  According 
to  Servins  {ad  Am.  TiiL  663),  however,  Evander 
took  poaseBsion  of  the  ■  country  by  forco  of  arms, 
and  slew  Herilus,  king  of  Praeneste,  who  had 
attempted  to  espel  him.  He  built  a  town  Pallan- 
timn,  which  was  snbse^iuently  incorporated  with 
Rome,  and  from  which  the  names  of  Palatium  and 
Polatinus  wore  beUeied  to  have  arisen.  (Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lat,  v.  53.)  Evander  is  said  to  have 
taught  his  neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of 
peace  and  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of 
writing,  with  which  he  himself  )iad  been  made 
acquainted  by  Heracles  (Plut.  Quoeit.  Rom.  £6), 
and  music ;  he  also  introduced  among  them  ^e 
worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter,  Poseidon, 
Heracles,  and  Nice.  (Liv.  i.  6;  Dionys.  i.  SI,  &£. ; 
Ov.  Fast.  i.  471,  y.  91 ;  PauB.  I.  c.)  Virgil  {Am. 
viii.  SI)  repiesents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the 
time  when  Aeneias  snived  in  Italy,  and  ss  forming 
an  alliance  with  him  against  the  La^ns,  (  Comp. 
Serv.  ad  Aea.  viii.  157T)  Evander  had  a  son  Pal- 
las, and  two  daughters,  Rome  and  Dyna.  (Viig- 
.den.  viii.  67*i  Serv.  ad  Jen.  i.  277;  Dionp.  L 
Z%)  He  was  worshipped  atPalhrntinm  in  Arcadia, 
as  a  hero,  and  ^t  town  was  subsequently  hon- 
oured by  the  emperor  Antoninus  with  several  pri- 
vileges. Evander's  status  at  Fallantium  stood  by 
the  side  of  that  of  his  son  Pallas.  At  Rome  he 
had  an  altar  at  Cha  foot  of  the  Aventine.   (Pe 


3.  A  son  of  Priam.  (Apoilod.  iii.  12.  §S;  Diet. 
CreL  iii.  14.) 

S.  A  son  of  the  Lycian  king  Sarpedon,  who 
took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.v.79.)  [L.S.] 

EVANDER  (ESai^po!),  a  Phoolan,  was  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the 
Academic  School  at  Athens,  about  B.  c  21 S.  Evan- 
der himself  was  succeeded  by  his  pnpil  Hegeainns. 
Concerning  the  opinions  and  writings  of  this  philo- 
sopher nothing  is  knowiL  (Diog.  Laert;  iv.  60; 
Cic.  Acad.  ii.  6.)  Several  Pythagoreans  of  the 
name  of  Evander,  who  were  natives  of  Croton, 
Metapontum,  and  Leontini,  are  mentioned  by 
lamblichns  (  VU.  Fgth.  36),  and  a  Cretan  Evander 
occurs  in  Piularch.  (Lgsand.  23.)  [L.  S,] 

EVANDER,  AVIA'NIUS,  or,  as  we  read  in 
some  MSS.,  AVIA'NUS    EVANDER,  lived  at 
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-Rome  in  n.  c.  SO,  in  a  part  of  the  hoine  of  Mam- 
miua,  and  was  on  fiiendly  terms  with  Cicero,  fi^am 
whose  letters  we  learn  thai  he  waa  a  sculptor.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  fceedman  of  M.  Aemiliua 
Avianius.  {Ad  Font.  vii.  33,  xiiL  2.)  [L.  S.] 
EVANDER,  AULA'HIUS,  a  sculptor  and  sil- 

by  M.  AnWiiius  to  Alesandiia.  At  the  over- 
thmwof  Antony  he  fell  into  the  power  of  Octavian, 
and  ivas  carried  among  the  captives  to  Rome,  where 
ho  executed  many  admirable  worita,  Pliny  men- 
tions a  statue  of  Diana  at  Rome  by  Timotheus, 
the  head  of  whu^  waa  restored  by  Evander.  (Plm. 
xiivi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10  1  Thiersch,  Epocken,  pp.  303, 
304.)  Some  writers  auppose  that  Horace  refers  to 
his  works  {Sat.  i.  3.  90),  but  the  passage  aeema  to 
be  rather  a  satirical  allusion  to  vases  prized  for 
their  antiquity— aa  old  as  king  Evander.      [P.  S.] 

EVA'NBMIIS  (EJii«/ioi),  the  giver  of  ihvoup- 
able  wind,  was  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which 
the  god  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  1 3. 
§  5  ;  comp.  Theocrit.  xsviii.  5.)  [L.  8.] 

EVA'NQBLUS  (Edi^yfADs),  llie  bearer  of 
good  newa.  Under  this  name  the  shepherd  Pixo- 
darua  had  a  sanctuary  at  Ephosus,  where  he  en- 
joyed heroic  honours,  because  he  had  found  a 
quarry  of  be^itifal  marble,  of  which  the  Ephe^aua 
built  a  temple.  (Vitruv.  x.  7.)  [L,  S.] 

EVANCyRIDAS  (Etafop/Bot)  an  Elean,  was 
one  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lycus  of  Phnrae, 

SIT,  when  he  defeated  Eurtfues  the  Aelolian, 
who  had  been  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Eleans, 
to  supersede  the  former  commander  Pyrriiias.  ( Po- 

as  having  won  the  boys'  ptiie  for  wrestling  at  the 
Olympic  and  Nemean  games,  and  as  having  drawn 
np  n  Sst  of  the  Olympic  victors,  when  he  after- 
wards held  the  office  of  'CAAuoSfrajt.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  pp.  663,  664.)  [E.  B.] 

EVANTHES  (EBiu*k).  1.  Of  Cyzicus,  is 
quoted  by  Hieronymus  [adv.  Jovia.  ii.  14)  as  an 
authority  for  the  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  Pyg< 
malion  people  were  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  eating 
meat.  Whether  he  is  the  same  aa  the  Evanthes 
of  Cyzicus  who,  according  to  Pausonias  (vi.  i. 
%  10)  gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympian  games,  is 


3.  Of  Soinos,  a  Greek  biitorlan,  who  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Plutarch.  (^Sot  U.)  There  are 
several  passages  in  which  autiiora  of  the  name  of 
Evanthee  lae  referred  to ;  but,  their  native  coun- 
tries not  being  stated,  it  ia  uncert^n  whether  those 
passa^s  refer  to  any  of  the  three  Evanthes  here 
speiufied,  or  to  other  perajus  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  Pliny  (If.  A^.  viii.  32)  quotes  one  Evanthes 
whom  he  calls  inter  atidorei  Graedae  non  spreiuj, 
and  Irom  whose  work  he  gives  a  statement  reapecC' 
ing  some  religious  rite  ol»erred  in  Arcadia.  One 
might  therefore  be  inclined  to  think  him  the  same 
as  the  Evanthes  who  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1063,  1065)  as  the  author 
of  iiaSmA.  Athenaeus  (vii.  p  296)  speaks  of  an 
epic  poet  Evanthes,  of  whose  productions  he  men- 
tions a  hymn  to  Glancila.  [L.  8.] 

EVANTHES  {EvAv9^s)<  a  painter  of  unknown 
date,  two  of  whose  pictures,  in  the  ^mple  of  ZeuB 
Casius  at  Pelusium,  are  deecribed  veiy  minutely. 


..gle 


60  EUBIUS. 

Hud  with  great  afffeetation,  by  Achillea  Tatiua 
e— 8),  The  BubjecSa  of  them  were,  the  I'elea 
Andi'omeda  by  Perseus,  and  the  releaaa  of  Pr 
theus  by  Heracles-  (Comp.  Luciaji,  ds  Domo^ 
Philoatr.  Imoff.  i.  29.)  Both,  eubjecls  are  a 
senr^d  on  existjog  woika  of  art  ia  a  manner  aii 
to  that  of  tho  pictures  of  Evanlhei.  (Miiller,  Arc/t. 
d.  Kmat,  g  896,  n.  2,  §  414,  n.  3 ;  i^ 
7,61;    Mm.  Sorb.  V.  32,  vi.  60,  ii.  39;    Ge!l, 

Pomp.  pi.  4-2.)  :~  ~ : 

EVA'NTHIUS,  a  rhotoridan  and  grammaiian, 
highly  eulogized  in  the  chronicle  of  St.  Jerome, 
died  sbiflxt  a.  □-  359,  is  numbered  among  the  an- 
cient commentatorB  on  Terence,  and  ia  believed  by 
Lmdenbrogiufl  to  be  the  author  of  the  Breias  dis- 
seriaHo  de  Tragoedia  et  Comoedia,  comroonly  pre- 
fixed to  ttie  larger  editions  of  the  dramatiat.  Ha 
ha»  gonetioies  been  confounded  with  Eugraphius, 
who  belonga  to  a  mucli  later  period.  (Schofen,  De 
Tereatia  et  Donaio  ejus  inteiyrete,  8vi\,  Bonn.  Ifi21, 
p.  37 ;  RnfinuB,  Zte  Metria  Terml.  p.  2706,  ed. 
Pntadi.)  [W.  R.] 

EVARCHUS  (EiVxos),  tyrant  of  the  Acama- 
nian  town  of  Aatacus  m  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponneeian  war,  b.  c.  431,  waa  ejected  by  the 

winter  by  the  Cormthiana.  (Thnc.  i,  30,  33.) 
Nothing  is  mentioned  further  either  of  him  or  of 
Aataina,  hot  it  is  probable  that  the  Athenian  in- 
terest waa  soon  restored.  (Comp.  i.  102.)  [A.H.C.] 

EVATHLUS  (EBaflAos).  1.  An  Athenian 
sycophant  and  sony  orator,  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
phanes. (Jeio™.  710,  rtg..  S90,and  Schol.)  He 
was  Ukewise  attacked  hy  Plato  and  Ciatinus. 

2.  A  wealthy  yonng  Athenian,  who  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Protagoras,  for  (he  purpose 
of  leMnuig  the  art  of  oratory,  promiaing  him  a 
laree  anm  for  his  inelructionB.  (Accmding  to 
Qiuntilian,  iii.  1.  §  10,  he  p^d  him  10,000  drach- 
mae.) An  amusing  elory  is  told  by  A.  Oellius 
(v.  10;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  56)  of  the  way  in 
which  he  evaded  paying  half  the  money  he  had 
promised.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EVAX,  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  A-rabia, 
who  is  mentioned  in  some  editions  of  Pliny  (_H.N. 
iiY,  4)  as  having  written  a  work  "  De  Sunplioium 
Efiectibus,"  addressed  to  Nero,  that  is,  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  14— -37-  This  paragraph,  however, 
ia  wanUng  in  Ae  best  MSS.,  and  has  accordingly 
been  omitted  in  most  modern  editions  of  Pliny. 
(See  Salmaa.  Prolegom.  ad  /fomon-  H^es  loir.  p. 
16;Harduin'sNotoatoPliny,(.a)  He  ia  said  by 
Maibodns  (or  Marbodaeus),  in  the  proli^[ue  tn  his 
poem  on  Preraous  Stonea,  to  have  written  a  work 
on  this  subject  addressed  to  Tiberius,  from  which 
'his  own  ia  partly  taken.  A  Latin  prose  work, 
profeesing  to  belong  to  Evar,  enUtled  "  De  Nomi- 
Jlibus  et  VirtatibuB  Lapidum  qui  in  Artem  Medi- 
dnae  recipiuntflr,"  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Ubiary  at  Oxford  (Hatton,  100),  and 
probably  in  other  European  libraries.  The  work 
of  Marbodos  has  been  published  and  quoted  under 
the  name  of  Evnx-  (Sea  Choulant,  H/rndbuch  der 
Budterkande  fir  dU  Aeliere  Median,  2nd  ed. 
art.  MarbodM.)  [W.  A.  Q.] 

EU'BIUS  (Mftos).  1.  A  Stob  phikaopher  of 
-Ascalon,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  (s.  v.  'AaKi/uav.) 

condilor  hisUmas,  Ov.  ^V'isf.  ii  416.)       [L.  S.] 
EU'BIUS,  sculptor.     '" 


EUBULmES. 
EUBOEA  (EBeoia),  a  daughter  of  Asopus,  tronj 
whom  the  island  of  Eaboea  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  (Eustalh.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
same  name.  (PaUs.  ii.  17.  g  2:  ApoUod.  ii.  7. 1  81 
Athen.  vii.  p.  396.)  [L.S.] 

EUBOEUS  (Efeoios)  of  Pares,  a  very  cele- 
brated writer  of  parodies,  who  hved  about  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  bis  poema,  which 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  style  of  Homer, 
he  ridiculed  chiefly  the  Athenians.  Euboeus  and 
BocoluB  are  aaid  to  have  excelled  all  other  paro- 
dists. In  the  time  of  Athenaena  a  collecrion  of  his 
Parodies  in  four  books  waa  srill  extant,  but  aU  of 
them  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
fragments.  (Allien,  xv.  pp.  698,  699;  comp.  We- 
land,  Disiert,  de  Parodiar.  Homeric.  Serij^oritms, 
p.  41.  &c)  [L-S-] 

EUBCKTAS  (EiSiiTas),  a  Cyrenaean,  who 
gained  a  victory  in  the  foot-race  in  01-  scui.  (b.  c. 
408),  and  in  the  chariot-race  in  0!.  civ.  (a  c. 
361).  There  ia  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  name. 
DiodoruB  calls  him  ESSaro!,  Xenophon  'EdeSras  ; 
nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  Pausaiiias,  where  he 
mentions  him,  speaks  of  tvro  victories  gained  at 
different  Olympiade,  or  of  a  double  viotoiy  gmned 
on  the  second  occasion.  {Paua.  vL  B-  §  3,  4.  g  2 ; 
Diod.  xiii-  68  ;  Xen-  Jlellen.  l  2.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EOBU'LE  (E«ol(^7l),  a  weU-informed  Pytha- 
gorean lady,  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Theano 
IS  addresaed.  (See  J.  H.  Wolfa  MuUerum  Gra^ 
camm,  quae  orai,  proaa  usae  stail,  FmgmeiUa,  p. 
224.)  [L.  8.] 

BUBU'LEUS  {EieovKds).  1.  According  to 
an  Argive  tradition,  a  son  of  Trochilus  by  sa  Eleu- 
sinian  woman,  and  brother  of  Triptolemiis ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  Orphici,  Eubuleus  and  Triptolemus 
were  sous  of  Dysaules.    (Paus.  i.  1 4.  g  2.) 

2.  One  of  the  Tritapatores  at  Athens.  (Cic  de 
Nat.  Dear,  iii-  21-) 

Eubnlens  occurs  also  as  a  surname  of  several 
divinities,  and  describes  them  as  gods  of  good  coun- 
sel, such  as  Hades  and  Dionysus.  (Schol.  ad  Ni- 
crmd.  Alex.  14 ;  Orph.  fljron.  71.  3 ;  Macrob.  Sii!. 
i.  IB ;  Plut,  Siflnpos.  vii  9.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBU'LEUS,  a  scnlptor,  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  a  headless  Hermes.  The  inscription 
ETBOTAETE  nPA£lTEAOTE  (mc  in  Wuickel- 
mann)  makes  him  a  son  of  Praxiteles ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great 
sculptor  of  that  name  is  meant  The  statue  still 
exists,  but  in  private  hands-  (Wmckelmann,  Oes- 
ckieAte  d.  Kmal,  ix.  3,  $  20  ;  Visconti,  Mus. 
Pio-Oem.  vi.  tab-  22,  p.  142.)  [P.  S.] 

EUBU'LIDES,  (EiteoiAlSui).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who,  having  lost  a  cause,  m  which  he  was 
prosecutor,  through  the  evidence  given  by  a  man 
named  Euxlthsne,  revenged  hims^  on  the  latter 
by  getting  a  verdict  passed  in  a  very  irregular 
manner  by  the  memben  of  his  deme,  that  he  waa 
not  an  Athenian  citizen.  Euxithens  appealed  to 
the  dicasls  of  the  Heliaea  (see  Dal.  of  Ant  i.  v. 
AppeUaUo,  Greek),  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  citizenship.  A  speech  composed  in  his  defence 
L  _ .  down  to  us  smong  those  of  Demosthenes, 


IS,  perhaps  without  snfficie 


but  ii      _ 

reason.attributedtoLyaiaB.  (D*em.&£iiiWiit  c. . ., 

2.  An  Athenian,  aon  of  Sosithena  and  Phylo- 

mache,  hut  adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 

Tj..i..i:a  -.     On  hia  behalf  a  suit  was  commenced 

relative  of  the  name  of  Macartatus,  fot 


EUBULIDES; 
the  rfcovety  of  Bome  property.     Ho  being  alill  a 
boy,  bis  lathor,  So^theus,  appeared  for  htm.     De- 
mosthenes wrote  in  his  dGfence  tbe  epeech  irpos 

The  nama  Eubulides  wsa  bome  by  Eevenil 
otbora  of  thiB  family,  the  genealogy  of  which  it  is 
rather  difHcuU  to  make  out ;  but  [t  Bppeim  that 
Eubulidea,  the  grandfather  and  adoptive  &tbeF  of 
tbe  boy  of  the  same  name,  waa  himself  the  grand- 
eon  of  aiiothec  EubuJidea,  son  of  Buselua.  (Dem.  c. 
Mnatrt  cc  1-8.) 

3.  4.  Two  individuals  of  the  name  of  Eubulidas 
are  mentioned  as  among  tbe  victims  of  the  rapacity 
of  Veiref.  One  sumamed  Grosphus,  a  native  of 
Centuiipae,  the  other  a  native  of  Herbila.  (Cic.  c. 
Vetr.  ill.  23,  x.  42,  49.)  [C  P.  M.] 

EUBU'LIDES  (EieouMEijj),  of  MUetue,  a  phi- 
losopher who  belonged  to  Uie  Megarie  school  It 
is  not  stated  whether  he  was  the  immediate  or  a 
later  succeseor  of  Eucleidee  (Diog.  Laert.  11.  108); 
nor  is  it  ssAi  whether  he  was  an  eUer  or  younger 
contemporary  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote 
with  great  bitterness.  (Diog,Iaertii,  109;  Atheii. 
vii.  p.  354 ;  Aristot.  ap.  Eta^  Pratp.  Ev^  xt.  2. 
p.  792.)  The  Btateiaent  that  Demosthenes  availed 
hunself  of  his  dialectic  instruction  (Pint  VH.  X 
Oral.  p.  845;  Apul.  Oral.  <fe  Mag.  p.  18,  ed.  Bip.; 
Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  265,  p  493,  ed.  Bekk.)  is  alluded 
to  also  in  a  fragment  of  an  snonymoua  comie  poet, 
(ap.  Diog.  laert.  it  108.)  There  is  no  mention 
of  his  having  written  any  worhs,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated £ilse  and  captions  syllogisms  (Diog.  Laert. 
/.  f.),  some  of  which,  however,  such  as  the  SmXav- 
t&aaiy  and  the  Kfpari-iis,  were  ascribed  by  olheis 
to  the  later  Modoms  Cronus  (Mog,  Laert.  i.  Ill), 
and  severe  of  them  are  allnded  to  by  Aristotle 
and  even  by  Ph  ""'         '      ' 


\a^e4™>'' 


■HA^KT, 


.    differs 


I  form  of  syllogism,  as 
well  aa  the  ^^vBifMy^i  and  rcsp&Tfi^f,  occur  in 
Aristotle  {EL  SigiL  24,  25,  22),  and  partialiy  also 
in  Plata  (Eaihgd.  p.  276,  comp.  TheaeUi.  pp.  165, 
176.)  We  cannot  indeed  ascertain  what  moUvea 
Eubulidea  and  other  Megaiics  had  in  forming  such 
syllogisms,  nor  in  what  form  they  were  dressed  up, 
on  account  of  the  scantmess  of  our  infonnation 
upon  this  portion  ef  the  history  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy ;  bnt  we  tnay  eappose,  with  the  highest  degree 
of  probability,  that  they  were  directed  especially 
against  the  sensualistic  and  hypothetical  proceed- 
ings of  tbe  Sloies,  and  partly  also  agiunst  the  defi- 
nitions of  Aristotle  and  the  Platonists,  and  that 
they  were  intended  to  establish  the  Megaric  doc- 
trine of  the  simplicity  of  existence,  which  could  be 
arrived  at  only  by  direct  thought.  (H.  Bitter, 
ITeher  die  Megar*  Schttlsy  in  ^Jzeotihr  end  Brandia* 
Itieiti.  Mm.  iL  p.  295,  &e. ;  Brandis,  CkuA.  <kr 
Gnee/t.  Bika.  Flaioi.  i.  p.  122,  &c)  Apollonius 
Cronns,  the  teacher  of  Diodorus  Cronus,  and  the 
historian  Euphantus,  are  mentioned  as  pupils  of 
Eubulides,  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

EDBU'LIDES  (EuSov^/Sii!),  a  statuary,  who 
made  a  great  voSva  otfermg,  consisting  of  a  goup 
of  thirteen,  stal/ies,  namely,  Atliena,  PBeonia,Zeus, 
Mnemosyne,  the  Muses,  and  Apoilo,  which  he  de- 
dicated at  Athene,  in  the  temple  nf  Dionysus,  in 
the  CerameiouB.  (Paus.'i.  2.  J  4,)  Phny  mentions 
his  statue  of  one  comiting  on  his  fingers  (xxiiv.  8, 
e.  19.  $  29,  according  to  Harduin's  emendation). 
EubuMes  had  a  son,  Eucueih, 


if  which  three  a 


EUBULUS:  6f 

In  the  year  1837  the  great  group  of  EubnlJde* 
in  the  CeiOTneicus  was  discovered.  Near  it  was  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription. ..XEIPOSKPUniAHa 
EnOIH2EN.  Another  inscription  was  fonnd  near 
the  Erecbtbeum,  ,..]XZIP  KAl  ETBOTAIAHS 
KPHniAAl  EnOlHSAN.  (BHckh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
i.  p.  61)4,  No.  666,  comp.  Add.  p  916.)  From 
a  comparison  of  these  inscriptions  with  each 
other  and  with  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  4), 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  inscription 
should  be  thus  completed ;  —  ETB0TA1AH2 
ETXEIPOS  KPnniAHS  EnoiH3EN,  and  timt 
family  of  artists  of  the  Cropeian  demos, 

'■■"- ■■ —   are  known,  namely, 

,- —J.     The  architectmid 

character  of  the  monument  and  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  alike  shew  that  these  inscriptions  must  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Greece.  (Boss,in tbefi'BiniMai/,ie37,ND.SS,&c.) 
Thiersch  comes  to  a  Uke  conclusion  on  other  grounds. 
(.^ocI™,_p.  127.)  [P.  S.] 

EUBU'LUS  (EifeouAoi),  a  son  of  Carmanor 
and  fether  of  Carme.  (Pans,  ii,  30.  §  3.)  This 
name  likewise  occurs  as  a  snmame  of  several  divi- 
nities who  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  good 
counsel,  or  as  well-disposed  ;  though  when  applied 
to  Hades,  it  is,  like  Enbuleus,  a  mere  euphemism. 
(Orph.  ITgmn.  17.  1 3,  29.  6,  £6.  3.)        [L.  S.] 

EUBU'LUS,  AURE'LIUS  of  Emesa,  chief 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  (to^s  kM\ou  Aifyout 
fWiTerpamiiras)  under  Elagabalus,  rendered  him- 
self so  odious  by  his  rapacity  and  extortion,  that 
upon  the  death  of  his  patron  the  tyrant,  he  was 
tfflu  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  had 
long  clamorously  demanded  his  destruction.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxii.  21.)  [W.  R.] 

EUBU'LUS,  one  of  the  commission  of  Nma 
appomted  by  Theodosins  in  A.  D.  42S  to  compile  a 
code  upon  a  plan  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
He  had  before  that  date  filled  the  office  of  magister 
Bcrinionim.  In  i.  d.  435,  he  was  named  on  the 
commisMon  of  Sixteen,  which  compiled  the  exist- 
ing Theodomn  code  upon  an  altered  plan.  He 
then  figures  as  comes  and  quaestor,  with  the  titles 
illustiis  and  magnificus.  The  emperor,  however, 
in  mentioning  those  who  dislii^[Uished  themselves 
in  the  composition  of  his  code,  dues  not  signalize 
Eubulue.  LDionoEUB,  voL  L  p.  1018.1    [J.  T.  G.I 

EUBU'LUS  (EBgouAl,,),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Euphranor,  of  the  Cetlian  demus,  was  a  very 
distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
flourished,  according  to  Snidas  (s.  v.),  m  the  lOlat 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  37g.  If  this  date  he  correct  (and 
it  is  confiimed  by  the  slatement  that  Phihp,  the 
son  of  Aristophanes,  waa  one  of  his  rivals),  Eubulns 
must  have  exhibited  comedies  for  a  long  aeries  of 
years;  for  he  ridiculed  Callimedon,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Demosthenes.  (Alhen.  viii.  p  S40,  d.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  Snidas  is  wrong  in  pladng 
Eubulus  on  the-confines  ofthe  Old  and  the  Middle 
Comedy.  He  is  expressly  assigned  by  the  anther 
of  the  El^molagicoB  Moffasm  (p.  451.  30)  and  by 
Anunonina  (S.  v.  tySop)  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  the 
duration  of  which  begins  vei?  little  before  him,  and 
extends  to  a  period  very  little,  if  at  all,  after  him. 

His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythologicai  subjects. ' 
Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passages 
from  the  trapc  poets,  and  especially  ftoro  Enri- 


b.Coogle 
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find  CaBisH^tDB.     He  sometimes  ridicules  classes 

of  persona,  ss  the  Theljans  in 

Hia  langmtgo  '  "  ' 
pure,  contsinjng 
wrilora  of  lie  best  period.  Like  Antiphanes,  he 
vua  eiiensivelv  pQlaged  by  later  poete,  as,  foi 
eiiunple,  by  Alenis,  Ophelion,  and  Epbippua. 

SnidoB  gives  the  number  of  t^e  playe  of  Eubuliu 
.  at  104,  of  whicli  there  are  extant  more  than  SO  titles, 
namely,  'AtkiAW,  'Ayximi!,  'A^\fl(iB,'AraffO)fi)- 
/itmi,  'AiTirhnj,  'Aotutoi,  AJiyiJ,  B*\A(pr«Jiiiiwiji, 
roi-iiiiifSij!,  rABoicos,  AalBoAo!,  Aii>iaAfM  is  a 
cornipt  titte  (Suid.  s.  o.  ■Affitoj^^™),  for  which 
Meineke  would  read  An/iairlas,  AeuKaWw,  Aio"^ 
ffioj,  in  whioh  he  appears  to  hare  ridiculed  the 
confusion  which  preiailod  in  all  the  airaiigements 
of  the  palace  of  Dionyaiua  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Ttam.  136),  Aiipvaot,  or,  according  to  the  fiiller 
title  (Athen.  xL  p.  460,  e.),  ^fp.iK-n  J)  Ativvai  , 
AiSXiBK,  Eijnfni,  EjpiMl,  'HxiJ,  'If Iwr, 'Imi',  KaAu- 
S))^poi,  KofiniXfair  (doabtfiilj,  VJaanOMiiiun- 
(doubtfal),  K<fiin«r(!,  KAn^irepa,  Kopu5o\<fs,  Kt 
ecimu',  AifKui^t  j|  AifSo,  MiiifH,  Hv\«0j>!!,  Huo-ii 
Mrrav,  NamriKia,  Neorrft,  HoSfloi,  •OStwfffti;. 
9  naviiimti,  OiSIvDUS,  OMpjios  i)  nJ\o^,  '0\$ia, 
"Opeawi!,  riafi^Aos,  Eowuxfii  IlapuMrrrKDS,  flAa-)^ 
ydv,  napvotaanit,  npoirpi!,  YIpoaomia  4  Hixpos, 
'XrtipayamihiSti,  I'prYyoKapiay,  TiTflol,  TiToi'ti, 
*a!n(,  XipiTfS,  XpualWii,  Vd^Tpm.  <Mraneke, 
Ffcyi  Om,  Qraec  yoL  L  pp.  866 — 367,  Toi.  iil 
pp.  203—372  ;  Clinton,  Fial.  HdL  sub  dun. 
B.  c.  375  ;  Fabric.  BiM.  Graea.  toL  It.  pp.  442— 
444.)  [P.  S.] 

EUCADMUS  (ESKoSyuii).  an  Athenian  sculp- 
tor, iho  teacher  of  Androsihenes.  (Pbue.  j.  19. 
^  3.)  [P.  S.] 

EUCA'MPIDAS  (EilKojarffiaj),  less  properly 
EUCA'LPIDAS  (EJmMriSai),  an  Arcadian  of 
MaenaluB,  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  one  of 
those  who,  for  the  aake  of  priTate  gain,  became 
the  iuatmments  of  Philip  of  Ma9edon  in  sapping 
the  independence  of  their  countnr.  Poiyhius  cen- 
EUFes  Demosthenes  for  his  injustice  in  bringing  so 
sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  and  defends  the  ArcadiEuis  and  Mes- 
senians  in  particular  for  their  connexion  with  Phi- 
lip. At  the  worst,  be  says,  they  are  chajgenble 
Oidy  with  an  ernir  of  judgment,  in  not  seeing  what 
was  b«st  for  their  country  i  and  he  thinks  that, 
BFen  in  thia  point,  they  were  Justified  by  the  re- 
sult,— a»  if  the  result  might  not  have  been  di^i^ 
ent,  had  they  taken  a  dit!erent  courso.  (Dem.  de 
(hr.  pp.  245,  324  )  Polyb.  xvii.  14.)  [Cnrais.] 
Eaoampidas  is  mentioned  by  Pauaanias  (vliL  27) 
as  one  of  those  who  led  the  Maenslian  eettlers  to 
Megalopolis,  to  fortn  part  of  the  population  of  Sie 
newdty,B.c371.  [B.B.] 

EUCHEIR  i'Epxeip),  is  one  of  those  names  of 
Gredan  artists,  which  aro  first  used  in  the  my- 
thological period,  on  account  of  their  significoncy, 
but  which  were  afterwards  given  to  real  persons, 
[Cheikibopi(us.J  1,  Bucheir,  a  relation  of  Das- 
dalus,  and  the  inTentor  of  painting  in  Greece,  ac- 
cording to  Aiistotle,  is  no  doubt  only  a  mythical 
pejBonE^e.    (Plin.  vii.  56.) 

3.  Eucheir,  of  Corinth,  who,  with  Eugramnias, 
followed  Denuuatus  into  Italy  {b.  c  664),  ajid 
introduced  the  plastic. art  into  Italy,  should  proba- 
bly be  con^dered  also  a  mythical  personage,  deai^ 
nating  the  period  of  Etruscan  art  to  which  tlie 
earliest  painted  vases  Ijelong.    (Plin.  rsxv.  12.  a. 


EUCHEBIU8. 
T.  b;    Thiersch,  £):iO(it»i,  pp.  16S 
Arsh.  d.  Kwid.  §  76.)     M  si 
■■■  aofar" 
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and  at  Athens,  in  which  the  name 
was  hereditary.     The  following  are  knowiL 

8.  Bucbeirua  {Eifx^'f"",  for  so  Pausanias  girea 
the  name)  of  Corinth,  a  statuary,  was  the  pupil  of 
Syadraa  and  Cliartaa,  of  Sparta,  and  the  teacher  of 
Clearchus  of  Rhegium.  (Pans.  vi.  A.  %  2.)  He 
must  therefore  hays  floijriahod  al»ut  the  65th  or 
66lh  Olympiad,  B,  c  620  or  616.  [Chabtab, 
Pi-THAOORAS  OF  BHBaiUM-]  This  is  probably 
the  Euchir  whom  Pliny  mentions  amor^  those 
who  made  statues  otathletea,  &e.  (H.  JV.  xxxIt.  8, 
8.19,  §34.) 

4.  Eucheir,  the  eon  of  Eubulides,  of  Athens,  a 
sculptor,  made  the  marble  statue  of  Hermes,  in  his 
temple  at  Pheneua  in  Anadia.  (Pans.  riii.  14, 
§  7.)  Something  more  is  known  of  him  through 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  in  reference  to 
which  see  EtTBUtiOES.  [P.  S.] 

EUCHEIRUS,  statuary.  [Eucheir,  No.  3.] 
EUCHE'NOR  (Ux^imp),  a  son  of  Coeianus 
and  grandson  of  Polyidus  of  M^aia.  He  took 
part  m  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  killed.  (Paus.  i. 
48.  %  6.)  In  Homer  {IL  liL  663)  he  is  called  a 
son  of  the  seer  Polyidus  of  Corinth.  There  are  two 
other  mylliical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  §  6 !  Eustath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1839.)     [L.  S.] 

EUCHFRIA,  the  authoress  of  sisteen  elegiac 
couplets,  in  which  she  ^ves  vent  to  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  proposala  of  an  unworthy  suitor— 
stringing  ti^ther  a  long  series  of  the  most  absurd 
and  unnatural  comblnationg,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  Utting  and  appropriate  in  comparison 
with  such  an  union.     The  idea  of  the  piece  was 
evidently  si^ested  by  the  Virgilian  lines 
Mopao  Nisa  datur  j  quid  non  speremus  amantes  ? 
Jungentur  jam  grypes  equis ;  aevoque  sequenu 
Cum  canibus  tjmidi  venient  ad  pccula  damae, 
while  in  tone  and  spirit  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Ibis  ascribed  to  Ovid,  and  to  the  Dirae  of 
Valerius  Cato.     The  presumptuous  wooer  is  called 

stand,  not  a  slave  in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  one  of  tliose  vUlam  or  serfs  who,  accord- 
ing to  (he  anrient  practice  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  live  stock  indissolu- 
bly  bound  to  the  soil  which  they  cul^valed.  From 
this  circumstance,  from  the  introduction  here  and 
there  of  a  barbarous  word,  from  the  &ct  that  most 
of  the  original  M88.  of  these  verses  were  found  in 
Fiance,  and  that  the  name  of  Encbenus  was  com- 
mon in  that  country  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
riee,  we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  the  period  when 
this  poetess  flourished,  and  as  to  the  laud  of  her 
■■-"'yity;  but  we  possess  no  evidence  which  esn 
tie  us  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
(Wemidorf,  Pisl.  Lot.  jWni,  vol.  iji,  p.  bv.  and 

1)7,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  827,  vol  v.  pL  iii.  p.  1468  ; 

irmann,  AnSiol.  Lot.  v.  133,  or  n.  385,  ed. 
Meyer.)  [W.  R,] 

EUCHE'BIUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom, 
during  th«  latter  half  of  the  fonrtii  century,  of  ati 


I  held  the  office  of  Piaefectus  Galliae,  and 
t  near  relation  of  the.  emperor  Avitus.  Eu- 
s  mairied  Gallia,  a  lady  not  inferior  to  him- 
self ill  slaUon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Salonius, 
"eranius,  and  two  daughters,  Corsortia  and 
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Tullia.     Ahoi 


EUCHERIUS. 
^8  year  a,  d.  410,  while  atUl  ii 


the  world,  and  accoidingly  bete 
hia  wife  and  familj,  first  lo  Lcrins  (Lerinum),  and 
from  thence  ta  the  neighbouring  island  o£  Lero  or 
St.  Alai^aret,  where  he  ]iieA  the  Ufa  of  a  hermit, 
devotmg  himeelf  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
to  liteiatore,  and  to  the  exeicises  of  rsligioi 
During  his  retirement  in  this  secluded  spot,  he  st 
qiurod  so  high  a  repnUition  foe  leaining  and  rani 
tit;,  that  he  was  chosen  lilshop  of  Lyons  abou 
A  D  434,  B  dignity  eajojed  by  him  until  his 
death,  which  ia  believed  to  have  happened  in  450, 
under  the  emperors  Valentinianus  III.  and  Marci- 
Hjius.  Veranina  was  appointed  hia  sncceasor  in 
the  episcopal  chui,  while  SalDnius  became  the  head 
of  tlie  church  at  GenoTa. 

The  following  worke  bear  the  name  of  thia  pre- 
late :  1.  ltd  laadi  Erffmf,  written  about  the  year 
A.  o.  42S,  m  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Hikriua  of 
ArlcB.  It  would  appear  that  Eucherins,  in  hi 
passion  Ibi  a  solitary  Ufe,  had  at  one  tune  formei 
the  project  of  visiting  Egypt,  that  ho  might  profii 
by  the  bright  example  of  the  anchorets  whi 
thronged  the  deserts  near  the  Nile.  He  requested 
infonna^on  from  Cassianua  [CASSMNr-' 
plied  by  addreseing  to  him  some  of  tho 
in  which  are  painted  in  such  lively 
habits  and  rules  parsuod  liy  the  mor 
mites  of  the  Thebaid.  The  entliusiasm  eiciled  by 
these  details  called  forth  the  le"-  ■-  -=-  - 
above  title. 

2.  Epistola  paraenelKa  ad  ValerianaBi  ea^aaium 
de  etmlemla  mimdi  et  seealaris  j)AiJos«piM(e,comp08ed 
about  A,  D.  432,  in  which  the  anthor  endeavonn 
to  detach  his  wealthy  and  muffniticent  kinamon 
foom  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.  An 
edition  with  scholia  was  published  bj  Ei^mna  at 
Basle  in  1620. 

3.  Liber  Jhrmalarmn  spintaHs  iolsUfgeTttiae  ad 
Verrmiaia  filiam,  or,  ss  the  title  sometimea  appeara, 
Ds  forma  sptrUatta  itMleetiis,  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  containing  an  exposition  of  many  phrases 
and  tests  in  Soriptnre  upon  allegorical,  typical, 
and  mystical  principles. 

4.  IjfsiracHomtm  ^Librt  II.  ad  Sahntum  ^iam. 
Tho  first  hook  treata  «  De  Qnaeetionibiia  dlffidlio- 
ribua  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,"  tho  second 
contains  «  Ei:plicationea  nominum  Hehiaicorura." 

6.  HomSiae,  Those,  namely,  published  by  Li- 
vineiuB  at  tha  end  of  the  "  Sermones  Cateohelici 
Theodori  Studilae,"  Antverp^  Gvo.  1602. 

The  authentitsty  of  tha  following  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Hitloria  Possums  S.  MojiaiHi  et  Socuirian 
Maiignnn  Legiimis  Fdids  Thdaeae  Agaunewium. 

7.  EnHtortutia  ad  Monachos,  the  iirst  of  three 
piinted  by  Holatenins  in  his  "  Codes  Regnlaram," 
Rom.  16Gl,p.  89. 

6.  Epiiome  Opemta  Gis^am. 

The  following  are  ceMainly  spimons ;     1.  Com- 

Ubros  R^/ma  JJbri  IV.  3,  S^lwtola  ad  i^tnufunon. 
4.  Epislola  ad  P&ilotiem.  6,  Segala  ifiipfee  ad 
MoROfito.  6.  HomSianoa  CoUeclio,  aacrihed  in 
some  of  the  la^r  colleclions  of  the  Fathers  to 
Eusebiua  of  Emesa,  in  othera  to  Gatlicauna,  En- 
cheriuB  is,  however,  known  to  have  composed  many 
homilies;  but,  with  the  eiceplioH  of  those  men- 
tioned above  (5),  they  are  believed  to  have  perished. 
No  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Eucherina 
has  ever  beon  published.     The  Tatiuus  editions  of 
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the  aeparato  tcacta  are  carefiilly  enumerated  T)y 
Schbnemann,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  "Chronologia  S.  insulae  Lerinen- 
sis,"  by  Vinimtiua  Barralis,  Li^dun,  4to.  1613  ; 
in  "  D.  Eucherii  Lug.  Episc.  doctiss.  Lucubrationaa 
cura  Joannia  Aloiandri  Brassicani,"  Bssjl.  fol. 
1531;  in  tie  BMioaeBaPairam,  Colon.  M.lel^ 
vol.  v.  p.  1 ;  and  m  the  BM  Pai.  Max.  Lugdun. 
fbl.  i677,  vol.  vi.  p.  822.  (Qennad,  de  Viris.  Ill, 
c  63 ;  Schoenemann,  BOl.  Palnm.  LaU  ii.  g  36.) 

This  Eucherina  must  not  bs  confounded  with 
another  Qanlish  prelate  of  the  same  name  whe 
flourished  durii^  the  early  part  of  the  siith  cen< 
tury,  and  waa  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
held  in  Ganl  during  tho  years  A.  D.  624, 527,  639. 
The  latter,  althongh  a  bishop,  was  certainly  not 
bi^op  of  Lyons.  See  Jos.  Antehnins,  Assert  pro 
imieo  S.  EtK/urio  Luffdanensi  episcnw,  Paris,  4to. 
172e. 

There  is  yet  another  Enchorius  who  waa  biahop 
ofOrleana  in  the  eighth  century.  [W.R.] 

BUCLEIA  (EilKAela),  a  divinity  who  was  wop. 
shipped  at  Athens,  and  to  whom  a  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  there  out  of  the  spoils  which  the  Athe- 
ans  had  lalten  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  (Pans. 

14.  %  i.)  The  goddess  was  only  a  persouiUcation 
of  the  glory  which  the  Atheniana  had  reaped  in 
-'  day  of  that  memorable  battle.  (Comp.  Boekh, 
Corp.  /nsor^  n.  268.)  Eucleia  was  alao  uaed  at 
Athens  as  a  Bumame  of  Artemis,  and  her  sanctuary 
waa  of  lui  earlier  date,  for  Euchidas  died  in  it. 
(Plut.  Arisl.  20  ;  Euchidas.)  Plutarch  remarks, 
that  many  took  Eucleia  for  Artemis,  and  thus 
made  her  the  same  as  Artemis  Eucleia,  but  that 
>therB  described  her  as  a  daughter  of  Heruclea  and 
Mjrlo,  a  daughter  of  Menoetms;  and  he  adds  that 
this  Eucleia  died  as  a  maiden,  end  was  worshipped 
in  Boeotia  and  Locria,  where  she  had  an  allar  and 
1  statue  in  every  marfcel-plaee,  on  which  persons  on 
the  point  of  mairying  used  to  odar  sacrifices  to  her. 
Whether  and  what  couneiion  there  eiisted  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  Boeotian  Eucleia  ia  unknown, 
thoi^h  it  is  probable  that  the  Attic  divinity  was, 
remarked  above,  a  mere  personification,  ttxid 
conee^uently  quite  independent  of  Eucleia,  the 
daughter  of  Heracles.  Artemia  Eucleia  had  also  a 
temple  at  Thebes.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  i.)    [L.  S.] 

EUCLEIDES  (Ei)K^el!iit)  of  Albxandbbia. 
The  length  of  tliis  article  will  not  be  blamed  by 
one  who  considers  that,  the  sacred  writers 
iptod,  no  Greek  has  been  so  moch  read  or  so 
ously  translated  aa  Euchd.  To  this  it  may  be 
id,  that  there  is  hardly  any  book  in  our  kin- 
guage  in  which  the  your^  scholar  or  the  young 

'    matician  can  iind  all  the  information  about 


obrity 


a  the 


i  of  geometry,  in  every  country  in  whici: 
writings  are  studied ;  and  yet  alt  wo  know  of  his 
privato  history  amounts  to  very  little.  He  lived, 
:ding  to  Procl^s  (Coma,  ut  Exd.  iL  4),  in  the 
of  the  first  Ptolemy,  b.  o.  323— 28a  The 
forty  yeare  of  Ptolemy's  reign  are  pohably  those 
of  Euclid's  age,  not  of  bis  youth ;  for  had  he  been 
tTMned  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  fonned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  thither  men  of  note,  Prociaa 
would  probably  have  ^ven  us  the  name  of  hia 
t«acher :  but  tradition  rather  makes  Euclid  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathematical  school, 
than  ita  pupil     This  point  is  very  material  to  the 
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jbrmntionofaJDBtopinion  of  Euclid's  writings  ;  ?ic 
VRO,  ve  see,  a  younger  cantemporaly  of  Ariatotlf 
{a  c.  384—323)  it  we  suppose  him  to  liaTs  been  of 
mature  age  when  Ptolemy  began  to  patroniae  lil 
ture :  and  on  thia  auppoaition  it  is  not  lii^ely 
AriBlDlle's  writings,  and  his  logic  in  partieular, 
should  liave  been  read  by  EucUd  in  his  youtil, 
if  at  an.  To  us  it  seems  almost  certain,  from  tlie 
structure  of  Euclid's  writings,  that  he  had 

rt  lal    hi  ga  co  trary    i 


ah        sa  Fre  mai    U>  Bo         ,  hi 

teacher  of  geometry,  pourrait  entendre  cela  ? 
to  which  the  answer  was  "  Ce  senijt  an  diaUe  qv 
aunut  de  la  patience."  A  eteiy  similar  ta  that  of 
Euclid  is  related  by  Seneca  (Ep.  91,  cited  by  Aa- 
gust)  of  Alejiander. 

PappuB  (lib,  rii.  ut  praef.)  stales  that  Euclid  was 
dislJnauiBhcd  by  the  fejniess  and  kindness  of  his 
disposition,  particularly  towards  those  who  cauld 
da  anythini  to  advance  the  mathematical  sdences: 
but  as  he  IS  here  evidently  makuig  a  contrast  lo 
ApoDoniuB,  of  whom  he  more  than  insinuates  a 
directly  contrary  character,  and  as  he  lired  more 
than  four  centuries  after  both,  it  is  diflicalt  to  giTB 
ci-edeuca  to  his  means  of  knowing  so  mnch  a£i>ut 
either.  At  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember 
that  he  had  access  to  many  records  wbich  are  now 
lost.  On  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  the  account 
of  Nasir-eddin  and  other  Easterns  is  not  to  be 
entirely  rejected,  who  state  that  Euclid  was  sprang 
of  Greek  parents,  settled  at  Tyre ;  that  he  lired,  at 
one  time,  at  Damascns  t  that  his  father's  name  was 
Naacrates,  and  grandfather's  Zenarchus.  (August, 
who  cites  Oartz,  De  Inleijir.  End.  Ami.)  It  is 
against  this  account  that  Eutocins  of  Ascalon  neier 

At  one  time  Euclid  was  lUiiTersally  confounded 
with  Euclid  of  Megara,  who  lived  near  a  century 
before  bim,  and  heard  Socrates.  Valerius  MaEimns 
has  a  sloiy  (viii.  12)  that  those  who  came  to  Plato 
about  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Delian 
altar  were  referred  by  him  to  Euclid  the  geometer. 
This  story,  which  must  needs  be  fclsc,  since  Euclid 
of  Megara,  the  contempoiarf  of  Plato,  was  not  a 
geometer,  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  confarion. 

*  This  celebnitcd  anecdote  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence  in  the  Basle  edition  of 
Proclus.  Baiocius,  who  had  baiter  manuscripts, 
supplies  the  Latin  of  it  j  and  Sir  Heniy  Sarile. 
who  had  manuscripts  of  ol!  kinds  in  his  own  li- 
brary, quotes  it  as  abore,  with  only  M  for  wpdr. 
August,  in  his  edition  of  Euclid,  has  )^ven  this 
chapter  of  Proclus  in  Greek,  but  without  saying 
from  whence  he  baa  taken  it. 
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H^less  thinks  that  Eadomus  should  he  read  for 
Euclid  ill  tlie  passage  of  Valerius. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  Whiston's  translation  of 
Tacqaefe  Euclid  there  is  a  bust,  which  is  said  to 

Christina  of  Sweden ;  but  no  such  coin  appears  in  - 
the  pnbUshed  collection  of  those  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  queen  of  Sweden.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  says 
{Efiist.-CL  8)  that  it  was  the  custom  to  paint  Eiujid 
ith  the  fingers  eziended  {laaiatis),  as  if  in  the 

The  histoiy  of  geometry  before  the  time  of 
Euclid  is  (pyon  by  Proclus,  in  a  manniir  which 
shews  that  he  is  merely  making  a  summary  of  well 
known  or  at  least  generally  received  facts.  He 
begins  with  the  absurd  stories  so  often  repeated, 
that  the  Aegyptians  were  obliged  to  invent  geo- 
metry in  order  to  recover  the  landmarks  which 
the  Nile  destroyed  year  by  year,  and  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  equally  obliged  to  invent  aritb- 
icetio  for  the  wants  of  their  commerce.  Thales,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  brought  this  knowle^e  into  Greece, 
and  added  many  things,  attempting  some  in  a 
general  manner  {KaOo^vciTfpov)  and  some  in  a 

gtrceptive  or  sensible  manner  (niirftiTiinSTtpoi'J. 
roclus  clearly  refers  t^  physical  discovery  in  geo- 
metry, by  measurement  of  instances.  Next  is 
mentioned  Ameristus,  the  brother  of  Stesichorus 
the  poet.  Then  Pythagoras  changed  it  into  the 
fcrm  of  a  libeial  erience  (irmSslm  ikeviipav),  look 
higher  views  of  the  subject,  and  investigated  hjs 
theorems  immaterially  and  intellectually  (iWamf 
Kol  •mipSs) :  he  also  wrote  on  incommensurable 
quantises  l^Ayttr^^  and  oa  the  mundane  figures 
(the  five  regular  solids). 

BarociuB,  whose  Latin  ediUon  of  Proclus  has 
been  generally  followed,  singularly  enough  trans- 
lates ii\oya  by  quae  ntm  nrpitoaH  possanij  and 
Taylor  follows  him  wiUi  "  such  thuigs  as  cannot 
be  explained."  It  is  strange  thattworeally  learned 
editors  of  Euclid's  tominentator  should  live  been 
ignorant  of  one  of  Euclid's  technical  terms.  Then  ■ 
come  Annxagoras  of  Claaomenae,  and  a  little  after 
him  Oenopides  of  Chios ;  then  Hippocrates  i^ 
Chios,  who  squored  the  lonule,  and  then  Theodorus 
of  Cyrene.  Hippocrates  is  the  first  writer  of  ele- 
ments who  is  recorded.     Plato  then  did  much  for 


stelai  of  Athens,  gave  a  m 

nous  theorems  ;  Neocleides  and  his  disciple  Leon 
cameafter  the  preceding,  the  latter  of  whom  increaa- 
ed  both  the  Kttent  and  utility  of  the  siaence,  in  par. 
ticular  by  finding  a  tost  (Siofiirr^)  of  whetherthe 
thing  proposed  be  possible'-or  impossible.  Eudoiua 
of  Cnidus,  a  little  younger  than  Leon,  and  the 
componion  of  those  about  Plato  [Eodoiuh],  m- 
creased  the  number  of  general  theorems,  added 
three  proportions  to  the  three  already  existing,  and 
in  the  things  whiclf  concern  the  section  (of  tho 
cone,  no  doubt)  which  was  started  by  Plato  him- 
self much  inoreased  their  number,  and  employed 
analyses  upon  them.  Amyclas  Heracleotes,  the 
companion  of  Plato,  Menaechmus,  the  disciple  of 
EudoxuB  and  of  Plato,  and  his  brother  DeinosUatus, 
made  geometry  more  perfect   Theudius  of  Magnesia 


■Wei 


well  understand  whether  by  !ii™.. 
IS  geometrically  soluble,  or  possible 
ense  of  the  wcrd. 
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generalized  many  partJculBr  propositions.  Cj'Eici- 
nn«  of  Athens  waa  his  cnnlempoiary  ;  they  took 
diiteranteidea  on  manj  common  inquiries.  Hermo- 
tiiaus  of  Colaphon  added  to  what  had  been  done 
bT  Eudoxns  [ind  Theaetetue,  discovered  elementary 

fp  ti  ns,  and  wrote  something  on  lad.  Philip 
M  aio  others  read  Mei^ta7os,  Barociufl  reads 
A  dae  the  ibilower  of  Plato,  made  man;  ma- 
h  m.  tical  inquiries  connected  with  his  master's 
ph  phj  Those  who  write  on  the  hietory  ot 
g  try  ing  the  completion  of  this  science  tliiis 
H  Proclua  exprosaly  refcrB  to  written  his- 
ry  and  another  pUce  he  particularty  raentioae 
the  history  of  Eudemns  the  Peripatetic. 

This  history  of  Proclus  has  teen  much  kept  in 
the  backgronnd,  we  should  almost  say  discredited, 
by  editors,  who  seem  to  wish  it  should  be  thought 
tliut  a  Rnisbed  and  nnassailable  system  sprang  at 
once  fluni  the  brain  of  Euclid  ;  an  armed  Minerva 
from  the  liead  of  a  Jupiter.  Bat  Proclus,  aa  much 
a  worshipper  as  any  of  Ihem,  must  have  had  the 
same  bins,  and  is  therefore  parUcuIarly  worthy  of 
confidence  when  he  cites  written  history 
wliat  was  not  done  by  Eaclid.  Make  the  m< 
can  of  his  pieliiniiiaties,  still  the  thirteen  books  of 
the  Elements  must  have  been  a  tremendous  ad' 
probably  even  greater  than  tliat  contained  i 
Principia  of  Mewton.  But  still,  to  bring  the  sUte 
of  our  opinion  of  this  progress  down  to  somethinj 
sjiort  of  painiiil  wonder,  we  are  told  that  demon 
etration  had  been  given,  that  something  had  beei 
written  on  proportion,  something  on  incomniensu 
rabies,  something  on  loci,  something  on  solids 
that  analysis  hod  been  applied,  that  the  conic  see 
tions  had  been  thought  of,  that  the  Elements  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  rest  and  wriwen  oi 
From  what  Hippocrates  bad  done,  we  know  ths 
the  unporlaat  property  of  the  right-angled  triangl 
was  known  ;  we  rely  much  more  on  the  lunule . 
than  on  the  story  about  Pythagoras.  The  dispnte 
about  the  famous  Delian  problem  had  misen,  and 

metrv  must  have  been  adopted;  fur  on  keeping 
withm  them,  the  difficntty  of  this  problem  depends. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  spcnk  separately  of  Iho 
Elements  of  Badid,  Si  to  their  contents;  and  after- 
wards to  mention  them  bibliographically,  among 
the  other  writings.  The  book  which  passes  nnder 
this  name,  as  given  by  Robert  Simsou,  unexcep- 
tionable as  Ekmettta  t^  Geometry,  is  not  calculated 
to  give  the  scholar  a  proper  idea  of  the  eleiBeHiij  qf 
JUvtlid ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  confuse,  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  student,  all  those  notions  of 

endeavouring  to  instil.  The  idea  that  Euclid  miist 
be  perfect  had  got  posses^n  of  the  geometrical 
world ,  accordingly  each  editor,  when  he  made 
whit  he  took  to  be  an  alteration  for  the  better, 
asbumed  that  ho  was  restorit^^  not  ameadi/^t  the 
onginal  If  the  books  of  Livy  were  to  be  re- 
written upon  the  basis  of  Niebnhr,  and  the  result 
declared  to  be  the  real  text,  then  Livy  would  no 
more  than  share  the  ^ta  of  Euclid  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference bemg,  that  the  former  would  nnde^o  a 
larger  quantity  of  alteration  than  editors  have  seen 
fit  to  inflict  upon  the  latter.  This  is  no  caricature; 
e.ff^  Euclid,  says  Robert  Simson,  gave,  without 
doubt,  a  definition  of  compound  ratio  at  tbe  be- 
gmning  of  the  fiflih  book,  and  accordingly  he  there 
inserts,  not  merely  a  definition,  but,  he  assures  ns, 
the  very  one  which  Euclid  ^ye.   Kol  a  single  manu- 
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script  supports  him:  how,  then,  did  he  know? 
He  saw  that  there  oa^/d  to  have  been  such  a,  defi- 
nition, and  he  concluded  that,  therefore,  there  iad 
ieea  one.  Now  we  by  no  means  uphold  Enclid 
as  an  all-sufiicient  guide  to  geometry,  though  we 
feel  that  jt  is  to  himself  that  we  owe  the  power  of 
amending  bis  writings  ;  and  we  hope  we  may  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  that  he  could  not  have 
erred,  whether  by  amission  or  commission. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Etemeati  ore 
briefly  ai 


,    Thert 
between  the  Ta; 


s  a.  total  absei 

\xi  ways  in  which  n 


of  dist 


iMuty,  , 


id  nothinj 


the  thing  songht.  The  definition  of  ett^ghtness, 
an  idea  which  it  is  irapnesible  to  put  into  simpler 
words,  and  which  is  therefore  described  by  a  more 

heading  as  the  explanation  of  the  word  "  pandlel." 
"ence  disputes  about  tbe  correctness  or  incorrect- 

ss  of  many  of  the  definitions. 

Secondly.  There  is  no  distinction  between  pro- 
positions which  require  demonstration,  and  those 
which  a  logician  would  see  to  be  nothing  but 
different  modes  of  stating  a  preceding  proposition. 
When  Euclid  has  proved  that  everything  which 
is  not  A  is  not  B,  he  does  not  hold  himself  entitled 
to  infer  that  OTery  B  is  A,  though  the  two  propo- 
sitions are  identically  the  same.  Thus,  having 
shewn  that  every  point  of  a  drde  which  ia  not  the 
centre  is  not  one  from  which  three  equal  stroisht 
lines  can  be  diawn,  bo  cannot  infer  that  any  point 
from  which  three  equal  stiaight  lines  are  diawn  is 
the  centre,  but  has  need  of  a  new  demonstration. 
Thus,  long  before  he  wants  to  use  book  i.  piop,  6, 
lie  has  proved  it  again,  and  independeutiy. 

Thirdly:  He  has  not  the  smallest  notion  of 
admitting  any  generalized  use  of  a  word,  orofjiart- 
ing  with  any  ordinaiy  notion  atCaiJied  to  ilJ 
Setting  out  with  the  conception  of  an  angle  rather 
as  tbe  sharp  comer  made  by  the  meeting  of  two 
lines  than  aa  the  magnitude  which  he  afterwards 
shews  how  to  measure,  he  never  gets  rid  of  that 
comer,  never  admits  two  right  luigles  to  make 
one  angle,  and  still  less  is  able  to  arrive  at  tbe 
idea  of  an  angle  greater  than  two  right  angles. 
And  when,  in  the  last  proposition  of  the  uxth 
book,  his  definition  of  proportion  absolutely  requires 
that  he  should  reason  on  angles  of  even  more  than 
four  ri^t  angles,  be  takes  no  notice  of  this  neces- 
uty,  nnd  no  one  cnn  tell  whether  it  waa  an  over- 
sight, whether  Euclid  thought  the  extension  one 
which  the    student  could   make   Ibc  himself,   or 

unlikely)  the  elements  were  his  last  work,  and  he 
'■'  not  five  to  revise  them. 

1  one  soKtory  cnse,  Enclid  seems  to  have  raada 

imisHon  implying   that  he    recognized   tliat 

ral  exteiision  of  language  by  which  Bn%  ia 

idered  as  a  number,  and  Simson  has  thought  it 

ssary  to  supply  the  omission  (see  his  book  v. 

.    ..A),  and  has  shewn  himself  more  Euclid  than 

Eudid  upon  the  point  of  all   others  in   which 

Euclid's  philosophy  is  defective. 

Fourthly.    There  is  none  of  that  atli;ntion  to 

the  forms  of  accuracy  with  which  translators  have 

savoured  to  invest  the  Elements,  thereby  giv- 

„  them  that  appearance  which  has  made  many 

teachers  think  it  meritorious  to  insist  upon  theii 

remembering  the  very  wnids  of  Simson, 

ms  are  found  among  the  definitions :  assomp- 
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tiona  are  made  which  are  not  formally  set  down 
among  tbe  postulates.  Things  which  really  ought 
Id  have  been  proved  are  Bometlmes  passed  over, 
ond  whether  thia  ia  ty  mistake,  or  by  intention  of 
snppo^ag  thorn  aelf-evident,  cannot  now  he  hnown  i 
loc  Euclid  never  refen  la  previous  propositions  by 
name  or  number,  bet  only  by  simple  re-aesertion 
without  reference;  except  that  occauonallyf  and 
chiefly  when  a  negative  proposition  is  refeirod  to, 
such  words  as  "it  has  been  demonstrated"  are 
employed,  withont  fiirtber  specification. 

Fifthly.  Euclid  never  condescends  to  hint  at 
the  reason  why  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  adopt 
any  particular  course.  Be  the  difficulty  ever  so 
great,  he  removes  it  without  mention  of  its  e^ciat- 
ence.  Accordingly,  in  many  places,  the  unassisted 
student  can  only  see  that  much  UDuble  is  taken, 
withont  being  able  to  guess  why. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  peculiar 
iaerit  of  the  Elements  which  has  caused  tllem  to 
retain  their  ground  to  this  day  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  preceding  objectiojia  refer  to  matters 
which  can  be  ea«ly  mended,  without  any  alte> 
ation  of  the  m^  parts  of  the  work,  and  that  no 
one  has  ever  given  so  easy  and  natural  a  chain  of 
geometrical  consequences.  There  is  a  never  erring 
truth  in  the  residts;  and,  though  there  may  he 
here  and  there  a  self-evident  assumption  used  in 
demonstration,  hut  not  focraallj  noted,  there  is 
never  any  the  smallest  departure  from  the  limit- 
ations of  construction  which  geometers  had,  from 
ib^  time  of  Plalo,  imposed  upon  themselves.  The 
strong  inclination  of  editors,  aheadj  mentioned,  to 
Consider  Euclid  as  perfect,  and  all  negligences  as 
the  worlt  of  unskilful  commentators  or  interpo- 
lators, is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  approximate  truth 
of  the  character  they  ^ve  the  work  ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  editors  in  general  prefer  Euclid 
(IS  he  stands  to  the  alterations  of  other  editors. 

The  Elements  consist  of  thirteen  bjoks  written 
by  Euclid,  and  two  of  which  it  is  6Uppos_ed  that 
Hypudes  is  the  author.  The  first  four  and  the 
sixth  are  on  plane  geometiy ;  the  fifth  is  on  the 
theory  of  proportion,  and  applies  to  magnitude  in 
general ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  on 
arithmetic ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmetical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  divisions  of  a  sttaight  line ;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on  the  elements  of  solid 
geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  regular  solids,  which 
were  so  much  studied  among  the  Platonists  as  to 
bear  the  name  of  Platonic,  and  which,  according  to 
Proclus,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Elements 
were  really  meant  to  be  written. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  book,  under 
the  name  of  definitioua  (Spai>,  are  contaiued  tiie 
assumption  of  such  not' 


r  of  verbal 


xplanati 


Then  fol 


low,  under  the  name  of  postulates  or  demands 
((UTif/ioTa),  all  that  it  b  thought  necessary  to 
state  as  assumed  in  geometry.  There  are  six 
postulates,  three  of  which  restrict  the  amount  of 

by  a  straight  Ime,  the  indefinite  lengthening  of  a 
terminated  straight  line,  and  tie  drawing  of  a 
circle  with  a  given  centre,  and  a  given  distance 
Uieasui^d  from  that  centre  as  a  radius ;  the  other 
three  aesnme  the  equality  of  all  right  angles,  the 
much  disputed  property  of  two  lines,  which  meet 
a  third  at  angles  less  tlian  two  right  angles  (we 
mean,  of  course,  much  disputed  as  to  its  propriety 


as  an  assumption,  not  as  to  its  truth),  and  that 

under  the  name  o!  sommoa  noUcms  {Kotval  fwDiai) 
are  given,  either  as  common  to  all  men  or  to  all 
sciences,  such  assertions  as  that — thhigs  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another — the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part — &c  Modern  editors  have  put  the 
last  three  posttdatea  at  the  end  of  the  common 
notions,  and  applied  the  term  aaiom  (which  was 
not  nsed  till  after  Euclid)  to  them  all  The  in- 
tention of  Euclid  seems  to  have  been,  to  distin- 
guish between  that  which  his  reader  must  grant, 
or  seek  another  system,  wliatsver  may  be  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  assumption,  and 
that  which  there  is  no  question  every  one  will 
grant.  The  modem  editor  merely  distinguishes 
the  assumed  proileiB  (or  construction)  from  the 
assumed  tieoreia.  Now  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  Euclid  as  that  of  problem  and  theorem ; 
the  common  term  irpiriuris,  translated  proposiiioa, 
includes  both,  and  is  the  only  one  used.  An  im- 
mense preponderance  of  manuscripts,  the  testi- 
mony et  Proclus,  the  Arabic  translations,  the 
summary  of  Boethins,  place  the  assumptions  about 
right  angles  and  parallels  {and  most  of  them,  that 
about  two  straight  lines)  among  the  postulates  i 
and  this  seems  most  reasonable,  for  It  is  certain 
that  the  first  two  assumptions  can  have  no  claim 
to  rank  among  common  notions  or  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  list  with  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 

Without  describing  minutely  the  contents  of 
the  lint  book  of  the  Elements,  we  may  observe 
that  tiiere  is  an  arrangement  of  the  propositions, 
which  will  enable  any  teacher  to  divide  it  mto 
sections.  Thus  propp.  I — 3  extend  the  power  of 
construction  to  tiie  drawing  of  a  circle  with  any 
centre  and  on^  radius ;  4—8  are  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  equal  triangles ;  9—12  increase  the 
power  of  construction  ;  13---15  are  solely  on  rela- 
tions of  angles;  16—21  examine  the  relations  of 
parts  of  one  triai^ ;  23 — 23  are  additional  con- 
structions ;  23-^ — 26  augment  the  doctrine  of  equal 
triangieB;27 — 3i  contain  the  theory  of  parallels  j* 
32  stands  alone,  and  pvea  the  relation  between 
the  angles  of  a  triangle ;  33—31  give  the  lirst 
propertiee  of  a  parallelogram;  35 — 41  consider 
pamllelograms  and  triangles  of  equal  areas,  but 
di^ent  forms;  42 — 16  apply  wltat  precedes  to 
augmenting  power  of  constnietion ;  47—48  give 
the  lelebraled  property  of  a  right  angled  triangie 
and  its  converse.     The  other  books  are  all  capable 

The  second  book  shews  those  properties  of  the 
rectangles  contained  by  the  parts  of  divided 
straight  lines,  which  ore  so  closely  connected  with 
the  common  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplU 
cathin  and  division,  that  a  student  or  a  teacher 
who  is  not  fully  alive  to  the  existence  and  diffi- 
culty of  incommensurables   is   apt  to  think  thatr 

metry.    Euclid  knew  better. 

The  third  hook  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  properties  of  the  larcle,  and  is  much  cramped 
in  eeveisl  places  by  the  imperiect  idea  ab^eady  al- 
luded to,  which  EucUd  took  of  an  angle.  There'' 
are  some  places  in  which  he  clearly  drew  upon 
piperimental  knowledge  of  the  ibnn  of  a  circle. 
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and  made  tadt  oasumptiona  of  h  kind  which  ni 
rarely  met  with  in  his  wrilings. 

The  fourth  book  treats  ot  regnlar  figures.  Ei 
elides  origiim]  postulates  of  conBtmcdon  give  hin 
by  this  time,  the  pawec  of  drawing  them  of  3, 4, 1 , 
and  IS  sides,  or  ot  double,  quadruple,  Ac,  any  of 
these  numbeis,  as  6, 12,  21,  &c.,  8,  16,  &c  &c. 

The  fifth  Ixiok  is  on  the  theory  of  proportion. 
It  refers  to  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  and  ie  wholiy 
independent  of  those  which  precede.  The  exist- 
ence of  incommensurable  quantities  obliges  him  to 
inlfodace  a  definition  of  proportian  which  seema 
at  first  not  only  difficult,  but  uncouth  and  mele- 
gaut ;  those  who  have  examined  other  definitions 
know  that  all  which  are  not  detective  are  but 
various  readmgs  of  that  of  Euclid.  The  rensons 
for  this  difficult  definition  are  not  alluded  to,  ac- 
cording to  hia  custom;  few, students  therefore  un- 
derstand the  fifth  book  at  first,  and  many  teachers 
decidedly  object  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
course.  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
Euclid's  definition  and  his  mannei  of  applying  it. 
Every  one  who  nnderslands  it  must  see  that  it  is 
an  application  of  arithmetic,  and  that  the  detective 
ajid  unwieldy  forms  of  arithmetical  eipression 
which  never  were  banished  from  Qreek  science, 
need  not  be  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the 
modem  use  of  the  fifth  book.  For  ourselvee,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  only  rigorous  road  to  propor- 
tion is  either  ihrangh  the  fifth  book,  ot  else 
through  something  much  more  difficult  than  the 
fiftb  book  need  bo. 

The  BifEth  book  applies  tbe  theory  of  propor- 
tion, and  adds  to  the  first  four  books  the  proposi- 
tions which,  for  want  of  it,  they  couLl  not  contain. 
It  discusses  the  theory  of  figures  of  the  same  form, 
techniaUly  called  oimrlar.  To  ^ve  an  idea  of  the 
advjince  which  it  makes,  we  may  state  that  the 
6rst  book  has  for  its  liighest  yoM  of  constructive 
power  the  formation  of  a  rectangle  upon  a  given 
base,  equal  to  a  given  rectilinear  figure ;  that  the 
second  book  enables  us  to  turn  this  rectangle  into 
a  sqnare ;  but  the  sixth  book  empowers  us  to 
make  a  figure  of  any-given  rectilinear  shape  equal 
to  a  rectilinear  figure  of  given  size,  or  briefly,  lo 
construct  a  figure  of  the  form  of  one  given  figure, 
and  of  the  size  of  another.  It  also  supplies  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  solution  of  a  quadratic 
equation. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  cannot 
have  their  subjects  usefully  separated.  They  treat 
of  arithmetic,  that  is,  of  the  fundamental  properties 
of  numbers,  on  which  the  roles  of  arithmeUc  must 
be  founded.     But  Euclid  goes  further  than  ie  ne- 

tion,  about  which  the  Greeks  had  little  anxiety. 
He  is  able  to  succeed  in  shewing  that  numbera 
which  are  prune  t«  one  another  are  the  least  in 
their  ratio,  to  prove  that  the  number  ot  primes  is 
infinite,  and  to  point  out  the  rule  for  constructing 
what  are  called  perfect  numbers.  When  the  mo- 
dem systems  began  lo  prevail,  these  books  of  En- 
did  were  abandoned  to  the  antiquary:  our  elemen- 
tary hooks  of  arithmetic,  which  till  lalely  were  all, 
and  now  are  mostiv,  systems  of  mechanical  rules, 
tell  us  what  would  have  become  of  geometiy  if  the 
earlier  books  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  tenth  book  is  the  development  of  all  the 
power  of  the  preceding  ones,  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical It  is  ono  of  the  most  curious  of  tije  Greek 
speculations  i  the  reader  will  find  a  synoptical  ac- 
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count  ot  it  in  the  I'eiin^  C^opacdia,  article,  « Ir- 
rational Quantities,"  Euclid  has  evidently  in  his 
mind  the  intention  of  classifying  incommensurable 
quantities  :  perhaps  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
whui  wo  know  had  been  an  object  of  inquiiy, 
was  suspected  of  bemg  incommensurable  with  its 
diameter ;  and  hopes  were  perhaps  enterldned 
that  a  searching  attempt  to  arrange  the  incommen- 
surables  which  ordinary  geometry  presents  might 
enable  the  geometer  to  say  finally  to  which  of  them, 
if  any,  the  circle  belongs.  However  this  may  be, 
Euclid  investigates,  hy  isolated  methods,  and  in  a 
manner  which,  unless  he  had  a  concealed  algebra, 
is  more  astonisbmg  to  us  than  anything  in  tiio 
Elements,  every  possible  variety  of  lines  which  can 
be  represented  by  n/{i/a±i^b),  o  and  6  repre- 
senting two  commensurable  lines.  He  divides  lines 
which  can  be  represented  by  iJiis  formula  into  25 
species,  and  he  succeeds  in  detecting  every  possible 
species.  He  shews  that  every  individual  of  every 
apedes  is  incommensurable  with  all  the  individuaja 
of  every  other  species ;  and  also  that  no  line  of  any 
apeciea  can  beiong  to  that  species  in  two  different 
ways,  or  for  two  diflerent  sets  of  values  of  a  and  I. 
He  shews  how  to  fium  other  classes  of  ioconunen- 
surablea,  in  number  how  many  soever,  no  one  of 
which  can  conldn  an  individuij  line  which  is  com- 
mensurable with  an  individual  of  any  other  dais; 
and  he  demonatratcs  the  iucommonsurability  of  a 
square  and  its  diagonal  This  book  has  a  com- 
pleteness which  none  of  the  othere  (not  even  the 
fifth)  can  boast  of:  and  we  could  almost  suspect 
that  Eudid,  having  arrai^d  hie  materials  in  his 
own  mind,  and  having  completely  elaborated  the 
tenth  book,  wrote  the  preceding  boolis  after  it,  and 
did  not  live  to  revise  them  thoreughly. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  contain  the 
elements  of  solid  geometry,  as  to  prisms,  pyramids, 
&c.  The  duplicate  ratio  of  tbe  diametera  is 
!hewn  to  be  that  of  two  cireles,  the  tiiplicate  ratio 
that  ot  two  spheres.  Instances  occur  of  tlie  laeiiod 
of  exhavsHonSj  as  it  haa  been  called,  which  in  tbe 
'  ands  of  Arehimedes  became  an  insti-ument  of  dls- 
;overy,  produdiig  results  which  are  now  usually 
■eferred  to  the  dflferential  calculus :  while  in  those 
if  Bndid  it  was  only  the  mode  of  proving  proposi- 
,ions  which  must  have  been  seen  and  believed  he- 
ore  they  were  proved.  The  method  of  these  books 
is  clear  and  elegant,  with  some  striking  iniperfeo- 
■■  —  -  which  have  caused  many  to  abandon  them, 
imiong  those  who  allow  no  substitute  for  the 
six  hooks.  The  thirteenth,  iburleenth,  and 
fifteenth  books  are  on  the  five  regular  solids :  and 

en  had  they  all  been  written  by  Eudid  (the  last 

o  are  attjihnted  to  HypHcles),  they  would  but 

bear  out  the  assertion  of  Proclos,  that  the  reon- 
lar  solids  were  the  objects  with  a  view  to  which 
"  e  Elements  were  written :  unless  indeed  we  are 

suppose  that  Eudid  died  before  he  could  com- 
plete hia  intended  structure.  Produs  was  an  en- 
tiiusiaatic  Platoniat:  Euclid  was  of  that  schod  j 
and  the  former  accordingly  attributes  to  the  latter 

particnlar  regard  for  wbat  were  sometimes  called 
le  Platonic  bodies.  But  we  think  that  the  author 
himsdf  of  the  Elements  could  hardly  have  con«dered 
them  as  a  mere  mtrodaction  to  a  fiivourite  specula- 
!  if  he  were  so  blind,  we  have  every  reason  to 

_  ^wae  that  his  own  contemporaries  could  have  set 
him  right.  From  various  indications,  it  can  he  col- 
lected that  the  fame  of  the  Elements  was  almost 
1  with  their  publication ;  and  by  the  ^me  of 
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Maiinus  we  leam  from  tlint   writer  that  Euclid 

wat  called  mipio!  crTd£x«mm}s, 

ThsOrfB  of  EacM  ahonld  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Elements.  This  is  a  book  contain- 
ing ^hundred  piopoeitiiHiB  of  a  peculiar  and  limited 

key  to  the  geometrical  analysis  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  ns. 
When  tliereis  a  problem  to  solve,  it  is  undoubtedly 
advantageous  to  have  a  t^id  perception  of  the  steps 
which  will  reach  the  residt,  if  they  can  be  succos- 
eively  mada  Given  A,  B,  and  C,  to  find  D  :  one 
person  may  be  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ; 
another  may  see  ahnost  intuitively  that  when  A, 
B,  and  C  are  given,  E  can  lie  Ibund ;  irom  which 
it  may  be  that  the  first  person,  had  he  perceived  it, 
would  have  immediately  found  D.  The  formation 
of  data  amseaatsHal,  ss  our  ancestors  would  per- 
haps hme  called  them,  things  not  absolutely  given. 


the  hundred  propositions  above  meutianed.  Thus, 
when  a  straight  Ime  of  given  length  is  intsrceplod 
between  two  given  parallels,  one  of  those  propoei- 
tions  shews  that  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  pa- 
rallels is  pven  in  magnitude.  There  is  not  mnch 
more  in  this  book  of  Data  than  an  intelligent  stu- 
dent picks  np  from  the  Elements  themselves ;  on 
which  account  we  cannot  conuder  it  as  a  great  step 
in  geometrical  analysis.  The  operations  of  thought 
which  it  requires  are  indispensable,  but  they  are 
contained  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  wb  cannot 
deny  that  the  Data  might  have  filed  in  the  mind 
of  n  Greek,  with  greater  strength  than  the  Ele- 
ments themselves,  noriona  npon  consequential  data 
which  Che  modems  acquire  from  the  application  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  i  perhaps  it  was  the  percep- 
tion of  this  which  dictated  the  opinioa  about  the 
Yalue  of  the  book  of  Data  in  analysis. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
mind tbe  reader  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  Euclid's  writings,  as  tar  as  his  own 
merits  are  concerned,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 

?-ecise  purpose  with  which  any  one  was  writtan. 
or  instance ;  was  he  merely  rfiewing  his  contom- 
poraries  that  a  connected  system  of  demonstration 
might  be  made  without  taking  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  postulates  ont  of  a  collection,  the  neces- 
sity of  each  of  which  had  been  advocated  by  some 
and  denied  by  others  ?  We  then  nnderatand  why 
he  placed  his  sii  postulates  in  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy,  and  we  can  find  no  rault 
with  his  tacit  admission  of  many  others,  the  tieces- 
sity  of  which  had  perhaps  never  been  questioned. 

what  his  commontators  have  taken  him  to  be,  a 
model  of  the  most  acrupulous  formal  rigour,  we  can 
then  deny  Chat  he  has  altogether  eucceedod,  though 
we  may  admit  that  ho  has  made  the  neatest  ap- 
proach. 

The  literal;  histoi;  of  the  writinp  of  Eudid 
would  contain  that  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geo- 
metry in  every  ChrisCian  a^d  Mohammedan  na- 
tion ;  our  notice,  therefore,  must  be  but  slight,  and 
various  points  of  it  will  be  confirmed  I>y  the  biblio- 
graphicid  account  which  will  follow. 

In  Greece,  including  Asia  Mmor,  Aleiandria, 
and  the  ItaUan  colonies,  the  Elements  soon  became 
the  universid  stody  of  gcomotors.     Commentators 

Pappus,  and  Aeneas  of  Hierapolis,  who  made  an 
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epitome  of  the  whole.  Theon  the  yonnger  {of 
Alexandria)  lived  a  littio  before  Prodoa  (who  died 
about  A.  D.  485}.  The  latter  has  made  his  feeble 
commentary  on  the  first  book  valuable  by  its  his-' 
toricnl  information,  and  was  something  of  a  lumi- 
nary in  ages  more  dark  thon  his  own.  But  Theon 
was  a  hgbc  of  another  sort,  and  his  name  has 
played  a  conspicuous  and  singular  part  in  the  his- 
Coiy  of  Euclid's  writingB(  He  gave  a  new  ediiim 
of  Euclid,  with  some  slight  adiQtiona  and  altera- 
tions: he  tells  us  so  himself,  and  uses  the  word 
IxSairi!,  as  apphed  to  his  own  edition,  in  his  com- 
menlaiy  on  Ptolemy.  He  also  iuForms  us  that  the 
pare  which  relates  to  the  sectors  in  the  last  propo- 
sition of  the  sixth-booh-  is  hjs  own  addition  and 
it  is  found  in  all  the  manusenpts  following  the 
lirep  iSti  Stifoi  with  whiuh  Euchd  alwap  ends. 
Alei^ider  Aphrodisiensis  ( CommeBL  w  pnora 
AnalyL  Aristot.)  mentions  as  the  fourth  of  the 
tenth  book  that  which  is  the  fifth  m  all  manu- 
scripts.    Again,  in  several  manusenpts  the  whole 

shall  presentiy  see  to  what  this  led  hut  now  we 
must  remark  that  Proclus  does  not  mention  Theon 
at  all ;  from  which,  since  both  were  Platonists  re- 
ading at  Aleiandria,  and  Froclua  had  probably 
seen  Theon  in  his  younger  days,  we  must  .either 
infer  some  quarrel  between  the  two,  or,  wBioh  is 
perhaps  more  likely,  presume  that  Theon's  altera- 
tions were  very  slight. 

The  two  books  of  Geometry  left  by  BoETHius 
contain  nothing  bat  enunciations  and  diagrams 
from  the  first  four  hooks  of  Euclid.  The  assertion 
of  BoeChius  that  Euclid  only  arranged,  and  that 
the  discovery  and  demonstration  were  the  work  of 
others,  prolffibly  contributed  to  the  notions  nbont 
Theon  presently  described.  Until  the  restoration 
of  the  Elements  by  translation  from  the  Arabic, 
this  work  of  Boethins  was  Iho  only  European 
treatise  on  geometry,  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  Arabic  translations  of  Euclid  bsgan  to  he 
made  under  the  coUphs  Haroun  al  Raschid  and 
Al  Mamun ;  by  their  time,  the  very  name  of  Eu- 
clid had  almost  disappeared  from  the  West  But 
neariy  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  followed  the 
capture  of  Egypt  by -the  Mohammedans  before  tiie 
latter  began  to  profit  by  the  knowledgo  of  the 
Greeks.  AAer  this  tune,  the  works  of  the  geome- 
ters were  sedulously  translated,  'and  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  by  them.  Commentaries,  and 
even  original  writings,  followed ;  but  so  few  of 
these  are  known  among  us,  Ihaf  it  is  only  fium 

always  carries  its  own  history  along  with  it)  that 
we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  veiy-striking  pro- 
gress which  the  Mohammedans  -made  nnder  tiieir 
Greek  teachers.  Some  writers  speak  slightingly  of 
this  progress,  the  results  of  which  they  are  too  apt 
to  compare  with  those  of  our  own  time :  they 
ought  rather  to  place  the  Saracens  by  the  side  of 
their  own  Gothic  aiicestofe,  and,  making  some  al- 
lowance fiir  the  more  advantfigeous  circumstances 
under  which  the  first  started,  they  shouid  view 
the  second  systematically  dispersing  the  remains  of 
Greek  civilization,  while  the  first  were  concentrat- 
ing the  geometry  of  Alexandria,  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  of  India,  and  the  astronomy  of  both, 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  present  state  of  scieni*. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid  were  restored  to  Europe' 
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mentioned.  Honejn  ben  lehak  (died  A.  D.  673) 
publisbsd  an  edition  whicl  was  afterwards  cor 
i-Mled  by  Thabet  ben  Conah,  a  well-known  eatro 
nomer.  After  him,  according  to  D'Herbelol 
Otbni^  of  DamoBcns  (of  uncertun  date,  but  befor< 
the  thirteenth  century)  saw  at  Rome  a  Creeli 
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had  ^**a)  &r  at  the  32nd  propontion  of  the  liisl 
book "  befbro '  ho  waa  detected,  the  exaggeratory 
(for  much  emggeiated  this  lei}  drcumstauce  sliewa 
the  truth  must  have  been)  not  having  the  slightest 
idea  that  a  new  invented  system  could  proceed  in 
other  order  than  tbet  nf  Euclid. 


he  had 

to  190  diagrams,  and  the  manuscript  contained  40 
more.  If  iheae  numbers  be  correct,  Honein  could 
onl;  hare  had  the  first  six  books ;  and  the  new 
tiitl^elation  which  Othman  immediately  made  must 
have  been  afterwards  augmented.  A  little  after 
,1.  D.  1260,  the  astronomer  Nasireddin  ffive  an- 
otlier  edition,  which  ia  now  accessible,  having  been 
printed  in  Aiabic  at  Home  in  1S94.  It  is  tolera- 
bly complete,  but  yet  it  is  not  the  edition  frao 
which  the  earliest  European  translation  was  made 
na  Peyratd  found  by  comparing  the  same  proposi 

The  first  European  who  found  Euclid  in  Arabic, 
and  translated  the  Elements  into  I.BtiD,  was  Athe- 
lard  or  Adelsrd,  of  Bath,  who  was  certainly  ali 
in  1130.  {See  "Adelard,"  in  the  Bioffr.  J«ci.  of 
the  Son.  D.  U.  K.)  This  writer  probably  obtained 
his  onginal  in  Spiun:  and  his  translation  k  the 
one  which  became  current  in  Europe,  BJid  ia  the 
&rat  which  was  printed,  though  under  the  n 
CampanUB.  TillTerylately,CampAnu3wassu 
to  hate  been  the  translator.  Tiraboschi  taki 
have  been  Adelard,  as  a  matter  of  course  i  Libri 
pronounces  the  same  opinion  after  inquiry ;  and 
Scheibel  stales  that  in  his  copy  of  Campanui  the 
authorship  of  Adelard  was  asserted  in  a  hand- 
writing as  old  B3  the  work  iteelf.  (a.  D.  US'2.) 
Some  of  ihe  manusciipts  which  bear  the  name  of 
Adelard  have  that  of  Campanus  attached  to  the 
cqinmentary.  There  are  several  of  these  manu- 
scripts in  eiialence  i  and  a  comparison  of  any  one 
of  them  with  the  printed  book  which  was  attributed 
to  Campanus  would  settle  the  question. 

The  seed  thus  brought  by  Adelard  into  Europe 
was  sown  with  good  eHect.  In  the  neit  century 
Roger  Bacon  quotes  Euchd,  aud  when  be  cites  Boe- 
thiuE,it  isnot  for  hisgeometry.  Up  to  the  dme  of 
prmting,  there  was  at  least  as  much  dispersion  of  the 
Elements  as  of  any  other  book :  after  this  period, 
Euclid  was,  as  we  shall  see,  an  early  and  frequent 
product  of  the  press;  Where  soienca  flourished, 
Euclid  was  found;  and  wherever  he  was  found, 
science  flourished  more  or  less  according  as  more 
or  less  atteu^on  was  paid  to  his  Elements.    As  to 
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New  Testament :  not  only  did  Euclid  preserve 
right  to  the  title  of  nipios  OToixdwTjjs  down  to  me 
end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  that  in  so  ab- 
solute a  manner,  that  then,  as  sometimes  now,  the 
voung  beginner  imagined  the  name  o!  the  man  to 
be  a  synonyme  for  the  sciencei  but  his  order  of 
demonsttalion  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 
founded  in  the  nature  of  our  minds.  Tartaglia, 
whose  bias  we  roight  suppae  would  have  been 
sliaken  bj  bis  knowledge  of  Indian  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  calls  Euclid  soio  inltodtOlore  deSe  sdenlis 
maliemaiice;  and  algebra  was  not  at  that  t^e  con- 
^deied  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  scieupa  by 
thoso  who  had  been  formed  on  the  Greek  mode 
"arte  m^giore^  was  its  de^gnation*  The  sio  y 
Pascal's  discovery  of  geometry  in  his  hoy 
I.  ^   ,^ori  ,...  .f.  .._.  jiguj  that  h      dn 


hood  (a.  D.  1635)  o 


iddle  of  the  sixteenth  ccntui7,iiom  which 
time  the  history  of  mathematical  science  divides 
itself  into  that  of  the  several  countries  where  it 
flourished.  By  slow  steps,  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  ahnost  entirely  abandoned  the  ancient  la- 
ments, and  substituted  systems  of  geometry  more 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  which  algebra  has 
iutroduced  :  but  in  England,  down  to  the  present 
time,  Euclid  has  held  hjs  ground.  There  is  not  ilk 
our  country  any  system  of  geometry  twenty  years 
old,  which  has  pretensions  to  anything  like  cur-, 
rency,  but  it  is  either  Euclid,  or  something  so. 
iashioned  upon  Euclid  that  the  resemblance  is  as 
close  as  that  of  some  of  his  prolessed  editors.  Wa 
cannot  hei*  go  into  the  reasons  of  our  opinion;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  accuracy  in  ma- 
thematical reasoning  has  declined  wherever  Euclid 
bag  been  abandoned.  We  are  not  so  much  of  the 
old  opinion  as  to  say  that  this  must  necessarily  have 
happened ;  but,  feeling  quite  sure  that  all  the  al- 
teialions  have  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  for 
more  facility  than  could  be  obl^ned  by  rigorous 
deduction  from  postulates  both  true  and  evident, 
we  see  what  has  happened,  and  why,  without  be- 
uig  at  all  incUned  to  dispute  that  a  disposition  to 
depart  from  the  letter,  carrying  off  the  spirit,  would 
have  beoE  attended  with  very  different  resijts.  Of 
the  two  best  foreign  books  of  geometry  which  wo 
know,  and  which  are  not  Euclidean,  one  demanda 
a  right  to  **imagiue"  a  thing  which  the  writer 
himself  knew  perfectly  welt  was  not  true  ;  and  the 
other  is  content  to  shew  that  the  theorems  are  so 
nearly  true  that  their  error,  if  any,  is  imperceptible 
li)  the  "senses.  It  most  be  admitted  that  both  these 
absurdi^ea  are  committed  to  avoid  the  fifth  book, 
and  that  English  teachers  have,  of  late  years,  been 
much  inclined  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort, 
less  openly.  But  here,  at  least,  writers  have  left 
it  to  teachers  to  sliirk*  truth,  if  they  like,  without 
being  wilful  accomplices  before  the  fact.  In  nu 
English  translation  of  one  of  the  preceding  works, 
the  means  of  correcting  the  error  were  given  ;  and 
the  original  work  of  most  note,  not  Euclidean, 
which  has  appeared  of  lale  years,  does  not  attempt 
to  get  over  tbo  difficulty  by  nny  false  Basumption. 
At  the  time  of  the  invejition  of  printing,  two 

ally.  The  first  was  that  he  waa  Euclid  of  Megara, 
a  totally  different  person.  This  confusion  has  beeu 
said  to  take  its  rise  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
but  we  cannot  find  the  reference.  Boetbius  pe> 
petuated  it.  The  second  was  that  Theon  waa  the 
demonstrator  of  all  the  propositions,  and  that  Euclid 
inly  left  the  definitions,  postulates,  &c.,  with  the 

"  We  must  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to 
he  teacher''s  right  to  make  his  pupil  assume  any- 
hmg  h  d(  provided  only  that  the  latter 
:n  w  h  h  is  about.  Out  conlemptnous 
xpress  (  uch  we  mean  it  to  be)  is  directed 
^^am  tb  se  who  substitute  assumption  for  de^ 
'  par^culac  for  the  geiieral,  and 
1  iguorance  of  what  has  been 


Higle 


s  this  n 


in  tWir 


it  edition: 


ns;  all  that 
cuatuncd  demonatrations  were  Baid  to  be  Euclid 
witli  the  nouiiHffljJaTji  of  Theon,  Csmpsjina,  Zani- 

wero  given  in  Greeli  and  Latin,  and  the  demon- 
stiations  in  Latin  only,  this  was  said  to  constitnte 
an  edition  of  Euclid  in  the  original  Greek,  which 
haa  occasioned  a  host  of  bibliographical  errors.  We 
hate  already  Been  that  Theon  did  edit  Enchd,  and 
that  imuinBcripts  liave  described  this  cditoiehip 
in  a  manner  calcnlated  to  lead  to  the  mistake: 
but  Procliu,  vho  nut  only  describes  Euclid  ae  tiI 

A^m-oui  djrattiitis  JiKiryayitiy,  and  comments  on 
the  very  dempnstiations  which  w«  now  hate,  as 
on  those  of  Euclid,  is  an  unanswerable  witness ; 
the  order  of  the  propositions  themselves,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  mode  of  demonstration,  is  another ; 
and  finally,  Theon.  himself,  in  slating,  as  before 
.  noted,  that  a  particular  part  of  a  certain  demonstra- 
tion is  his  own,  stales  as  distinctly  that  the  rest  is 
not.  Sir  Henry  Savile  (the  founder  of  the  Sarilian 
chajrs  at  Oxford),  in  the  lectures'  on  Eudid  with 
which  he  opened  his  own  chair  of  geoineUy  before 
he  resigned  it  to  BrigKs  (who  is  said  to  bave  taken 
up  the  couMe  where  fiis  founder  left  off,  at  book  i. 
prop.  S),  notes  that  much  discussion  had  taken 
phice  on  the  subject,  and  giies  three  opinions. 
The  first,  that  ofi/aiilam  siulH  ei  penidiculi,  above 
diecusaed '  the  second,  that  of  Peter  Ramus,  who 
held  the  vhole  to  he  absolutely  due  to  Theon, 
propos  lions  as  well  as  demonstrations,  Jitlee,  ipas 
negal  1  the  tliird,  that  of  Buleo  of  Dauphiny,  a 
geometer  of  merit,  who  attributes  the  whole  to 
Eucl  d,  quae  opinio  out  vera  est,  oat  mritoH  eerie 
proma  a.  It  is  not  useless  to  remind  the  classical 
student  of  these  things ;  the  middle  ages  may  he 
called  the  ages  of  faith  "  in  their  views  S  criticism. 
Whatever  was  written  was  received  witiout  eia- 
mmat  on  and  the  endorsement  of  an  obscure  scho- 
I  ast,  wh  ch  was  perhaps  the  mere  whim  of  a  tran- 
scr  her  was  allowed  to  tank  with  tho  clearest  ss- 
seiBons  of  the  commentators  and  scholars  who  had 
before  them  more  works,  now  lost,  written  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  author  in  question,  than 
there  were  letters  in  the  stupid  sentence  which 
«as  alio  ved  to  overbalance  their  testimony.  From 
such  practices  we  are  now,  it  loaj  well  be  hoped, 
finally  delivered:  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
when  refutation  of  "  the  scholiast "  may  be  safely 
abandoned. 

All  the  works  that  have  been  attributed  to 
Euclid  ace  as  follows: 

1.  SraiXf^a,  the  Elements,  inlSbooks,  with  a 
14th  and  15th  added  by  Hvf6ICI.es. 

2.  AeSo/Jya,  the  Data,  which  has  a  preface  by 
Marinus  of  Naples. 

3.  Elrayary^  'ApfiovM,  a  Tfealiie  on  MasiD; 
and  i.  KsTOTojii)  Kai^oi,  tie  Dirman  of  the  Scale  .- 
one  of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must 
bo  rejected.      Proclue  says  that  Eadid  wrote  koto 

B.  *Ho^fM™,  tho  Jppscaunces  {of  the  heavens). 
Pappus  mentions  them. 

6.  "OiTTHcrl,  OB  QoJns;  and  7-  KarorrfiiKd,  on 
Cati^arica.     Proclus  mentions  both. 
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The  preceding  works  are  in  existence ;  the  fol- 
lowing- are  either  lost,  or  do  not  remain  in  tlia 
original  Greek. 

8.  ntpl  Aiaiphtay  ^iSKlov,  On  Divisi<ms.  Pro- 
clus (id,)  There  is  a  translation  from  the  Arabic, 
with  the  name  of  Mohammed  of  Bagdad  attached, 
which  has  been  suspected  of  being  a  translation  of 
the  book  of  Euolid :  of  this  we  shall  see  more. 

9.  Kupticap  $ie\la  S",  Four  books  on  COnie  Sec- 
tions, Pappus  (Ub.  vii.  janefi)  aflirms  that  Euclid 
wrote  four  books  on  conies,  which  Apollonius  en- 
laced, adding  four  others.  Archimedes  refers  to 
tie  elements  of  conic  sections  in  a  manner  which 
shews  that  he  could  not  be  mentioning  the  new 
work  of  liis  contemporary  Apollonins  (which  it  is 
most  likely  he  never  saw).  Euclid  may  possibly 
have  written  on  conic  sections ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  tlie  first  four  hooks  of  Apolloniub  (see  his 
life)  can  have  been  those  of  Eudid. 

\<l.'nopiTli4Tuv0ieh.la-/,TlTeebooliBo/Porisint. 
These  are  mentioned  by  Produs  and  by  Pappus 
(/.  c),  the  latter  of  whom  gives  a  description  which 
is  so  corrupt  us  to  be  uninteHirible. 

11,  Trhnw  'ErnriSa/r  iSiSAta  fl',  Tbio  ioois  on 
Plane  Loo.     Pappus  mentions  these,  but  not  Eur 

■  -  ■   -  -     affifQja,    ^CotBiiient.  in  Apoll. 


hb.i. 


m.) 


12.  ^iJra•'  irpis  'EiTupij'ciai'  ftSAlo  ff,  men- 
tioned by  Pi^pus-  What  these  Trfiroi  Jrpas  'Ej«- 
•pdrnav,  or  Loei  ad  Seperjitiem,  were,  neilher 
Pappus  nor  Eutocius  inform  us ;  the  latter  says 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  own  idiiTtts, 
which  there  is  no  leason  to  doubt.  We  snspect 
that  the  books  and  the  meaning  of  the  title  were 
as  much  lost  in  the  time  of  Eutocius  aa  now. 

13.  ntpl  *(i(SapW,  Ch  FoUaciea.  On  this 
work  Proclus  says,  "  He  gave  methods  of  clear 
judgment  {SiopariitSs  ippoFiotai!)  the  possession  of 
which  enables  us  to  exercise  those  who  are  begin- 
ning geometry  in  the  detection  of  false  reasonings, 
and  to  keep  them  free  firan  delusion.  And  tiie 
book  which  gives  us  this  preparation  js  called 
'VtaSapIoip,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  species  of 
&llacies,  and  ex^rdses  the  mental  faculty  on  each 
species  by  all  manner  of  theorems.  He  places 
truth  side  by  side  with  fiilsehood,  and  connects 
the  confutation  of  falsehood  with  experience."  It 
thus  appears  that  Euclid  did  not  intend  bis  Ele- 
ments to  be  studied  without  any  preparation,  hut 
that  he  had  himself  prepared  a  treatise  on  fallacious 
reasoning,  to  precede,  oral  least  to  accompany, the 
Ulemenls.  The  loss  of  this  book  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  particularly  on  accoimt  of  the  eiplana- 
■■■ '  "■ —  adopted  in  the  Elem     '-     '  ■ ' 


ained. 


proceed  to  some  bibliographical  account 
of  the  writings  of  Euclid.     In  every  caao  in  whidi 

to  be  presumed  that  we  take  it  Irom  the  edition 
itseif. 

The  first,  or  editio  princeps,  of  the  FSemetOs  is 
that  printed  by  Erhard  Raldolt  at  Venice  in  1482, 
black  letter,  folio.  It  is  the  Latin  of  the  fifteen 
"  of  the  Elements,  from  Adelard,  with  thd 

iutary  of  Campanus  following  the  demon- 
~  It  has  no  title,  but,  after  a  short  intro- 
Quction  By  the  printer,  opens  thus  :  "PracIarissimuB 
liher  elementonnn  EucUdis  pers^cadssimi  i-  in 
artem  geometrie  incipit  qua  foelicissime ;  Functus 
est  cujus  ps  nil  est,"  &c.  Batdolt  states  in  the 
introduedon  that  IheditGculty  of  printing  diagrams 
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fro    „ 

it,  by  gi«at  pains,  that  "  q^ua  ikcililate  litteranmi 
eJementa  iraprimuntur,  ea  etiam  geomewioe  figure 
conficerentitr."  These  diaj^mma  are  printed  on  the 
maipD,  and  though  at  Rrat  sight  they  eaem  to  be 
woodcuts,  yet  a  closer  inepectian  makes  it  piobahle 
that  they  are  produced  from  metal  lines.  The 
number  of  propautions  in  Euclid  (IS  books)  iB48S, 
of  which  18  ore  wanting  here,  lUid  30  appear  which 
are  not  in  Bncljd ;  so  that  there  are  49T  proposi- 
tions. The  pre/ace  to  ths  Mth  book,  by  which  it 
is  made  almost  ceclljn  that  Euclid  did  not  write  it 
(for  Eudid's  books  have  no  prefaces)  is  omitted^. 
Its  Arabic  origin  is  visible  in  the  waras  ielt 
and  Mmaaiif^,  which  are  naed  for  a  rhomhi 


This 


t  least  four  copies  for 


England 

sale  in  the  last  ten  yeairs. 

The  second  edition  bears  "VinceuliaB  1191," 
Beman  letter,  tblio,  and  was  printed  "  per  uiagis- 
trum  Leonardoiu  do  Basilea  et  Oalielmiuu  de 
Papia  snaos."  It  ia  entirely  a  reprint,  with  the 
introduction  omitted  (unless  indeed  it  be  torn  out 
m  the  only  copy  we  ever  saw),  and  ia  but  a  poor 
spccunen,  both  as  to  ietter-preas  and  diagrams, 
when  compared  with  the  first  edition,  than  which 
it  is  very  much  scarcer.  Bath  these  editions  call 
Euclid  MegaJWail. 

The  thkd  edition  (also  Latin,  Roman  letter, 
folie,)  conlnming  the  Elements,  the  Phflenomena, 
the  two  Optics  (under  the  names  of  S^alaria  and 
PeTapedisa),  and  the  Data  with  ^e  pre&ce  of 
Marinua,  being  the  editio  princepa  of  ^  but  the 
Elements,  h^  the  title  Eudidii  M^arensis  phUo- 
sof^twi  Ptalotiiii^  mtdhematicarwil  disc^tiaas'u 
jasitoria :  iabeiii  in  ioo  iiolamine  qaieSqiie  ad  ma- 
ihcmalied  mislaTilid  aspirat ;  ^aalloruia  Ubroa, 
^e.  ^c  Zantherta  Veneto  Interpreter  At  the  end 
is  Impreuiaa  Veaeits,  ^e.  in  edibva  Joatmia  Ta- 
cuini,  ^c,  M.D.V.VIII.  KUndai  NovtMs  — 
that  ia,  1506,  often  read  1508  by  an  obvious 
mistake.  Zambertus  has  given  a  long  prelhc^ 
and  a  life  of  Euclid :  he  pro^eses  to  have  tiana- 
hited  from  a  Greek  text,  and  this  a  very  little 
inspection  will  fihew  he  must  have  dono  ■,  but  he 
'  does  not  g^ve  any  information  upon  his  munu- 
scripts.  Hs  states  that  the  propositions  have  the 
eaposiKoB  of  Theon  or  Hypsicles,  by  which  he  pro- 
bably means  that  Theon  or  Hyi^eles  gave  the 
demonstrations.'  The  preceding  editors,  whatever 
their  opinions  may  have  been,  do  not  expressly  elate 
Theon  or  any  other  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
demonatrationa:  butbyl50S  theGreekmanusciipta 
which  bear  the  name  of  Theon  had  probidily  come 
to  light.  ForZainbertusFabriciuscitesGoet^s.mem. 
bibJ.  Dread,  ii.  p.  21 3  :  his  edition  ia  lean^nlly 
printed,  and  ia  rare.  He  exposes  the  translations 
from  the  Arabic  with  unceasing  severity.  Fabri- 
ciua  inentiooaffromScheihel)  two  small  works,  the 
fourbooksofthaEhmientsbyAmbr.Jocher,i606, 
and  something  called  "Georoetria  Euclidia,"  which 
accompanies  an  edition  of  Sacroboseo,  Paris,  H. 
Stephens,  1507.     Of  these  we  know  nothing. 

The  fourth  edition  (Latin,  bbck  letter,  folio, 
1509),  containing  the  Elementa  only,  ia  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Lutas  Paciolus  (de  Buigo 
Sancti  Sepuh:hri),  better  known  as  Lucas  di 
Borgo,  the  jirst  who  printed  a  woric  on  algebra. 
The  title  is  JSaeiirfM  Megarensia  pH/oaophi  ocafis- 
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priHc^ds  qpera^  &c.  At  the  end,  VeneHin  impresstmi 
per..,Paffo^fnitnidePatfnmfs...amio...uDViai,,, 
Paciolus  adopts  the  Latin  of  Adelard,  and  occa- 
sionally q^uolos  the  comment  of  Campanus,  Intio- 
duoing  hia  own  additional  comments  with  the  head 


a  church  at  Venice,  August  11, 150S,  givmg  the 
names  of  those  present,  and  some  subsequent  lau- 
datory cormtpondence.  This  edition  is  less  loaded 
with  comment  than  either  of' those  which  precede. 
It  is  extremely  scarce,  and  is  beautifiilly  printed ; 
the  letter  is  a  curious  intermediate  step  between 
the  old  thick  Uack  letter  and  that  of  (he  Roman 
type,  and  makes  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from 
the  former  very  clear. 

The£fth  edition(Elementa, Latin, Roman k^tter, 
folio),  edited  by  Jacobus  Faber,  and  printed  by 
Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in  1616,  has  the  title 
Chnimia  followed  by  heads  of  the  contents. 
There  are  lie  fifteen  books  oC  Euclid,  by  which 
are  meant  the  Emimiiaiioiis  (see  the  preceding  re- 
marks on  this  subject] ;  the  Coiaiaent  of  Campanus, 
meaning  the  demonstrations  in  Adelard's  Latin  ; 
the  Cbuim^nf  of  Theon  as  given  by  Zambertas, 
f  the  demonstration  in  the  Latin  of  Zam- 
.  and  the  Cuamtenl  of  Hypsicles  as  given  by 
Zambertus  upon  the  last  two  books,  meaning  the 
demonstrations  of  those  two  books.  This  edition 
is  fairly  printed,  and  is  moderately  scarce.     From 

merely  was  universally  called  the  complete  work  of 
Euclid. 

With  tbese  editions  tile  ancient  series,  as  we 
may  call  it,  tenninalea,  meaning  the  comjJete  La- 
tin editiona  which  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
Greek  lest.  Thus  we  see  five  fijio  editions  of  the 
'  enienls  produced  in  thirty-four  years. 

The  lirst  Greek  text  was  pubhshe^  by  Bimon 
Gryne,  or  Grynoens,  Basle,  1633, folio;*  contiun- 
nuTiSv  (the  title-page  has 


nent},W 


looks  of  tl 


Elem 


and  the  conunenlary  of  Proclus  added  at  the  end, 
so  ^  as  it  remains ;  all  Greek,  without  Latin. 
On  Grynoens  and  Ms  reverendt  care  of  manuscripts, 
see  Anthony  Wood.  {Alim.  Oxon.  iu  uei*.)  The 
Oxford  editor  is  studiously  silent  about  this  Basle 
n,  which,  though  not  obtained  from  many 
scripts,  is  even  now  of  some  value,  and  waft 
ibr  n  century  and  three-quarters  the  only  printed 
Greek  text  of  all  the  boolie. 

With  regard  to  Greek  texta,  the  student  must 
on  hia  guard  against  bibliographers.  For  in- 
mce,  Harlessj:  gives,  from  good  cslalogucs,  Eii- 

•  Fabiicim  se'ta  down  an  edition  of  1530,  by 


(i.  t.  at  Oxford),  he  viated  and  studied  in  moat  of 
the  libraries,  searched  after  rare  hooks  of  the  Greek 
longue,  particularly  after  some  of  ^e  books  of 


s  of  Pioclua   Diadoci 


Lycius, 


of  them,  he  took  some  away,  and  conveyed 
n  with  him  beyond  the  aeos,  as  in  an  epistle 
,    lim  written  to  John  the  son  of  Thos.  More,  be 
confesseth."  Wood. 

t  Schweiger,  in  his  Handbaiik  (Lelplg,  1330), 
gives  this  same  edition  as  a  Greek  one,  and  makei 
the  some  mistake  with  regard  to  those  of  DasypD- 
dius,  Scheabel,  &*.    We  have  no.  dot^t  that  ih* 


„C~.f)0';lc 
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kXjIBou  Inatx^i'"'  ftfiAfo  i*".  Borne,  1515,  8vo.. 

.  printed  by  Antoniue  BUdua  Asiilanna,  cont^ning 
enunciatioiig  on!;,  witbout  deioon<tnttians  or  dia- 
grams, edited  by  Angelas  Cujanus,  and  dedicated 
to  Anlonius  Altovitua.  We  happen  to  posaeas  f 
little  volume  agreeing  in  every  particular  with  thi, 
dCEcription,  e^ccept  only  that  it  is  in  Ilaliaa,  being 

,"  J  quindici  libri  de^i  elementi  di  Enclide,  di  Or/co 
tradotd  in  lingua  ThoBcona."     Hare  ia  another  ' 
stance  in  which  the  editor  believed  he  had  gii 
the. whole  of  Euclid  in  giving  the  enundatio 
From' this  edition  another  Oroek  text,  Florence, 
1545,  was  inYCDted  by  another  mistake.     All  t' 
Greek  and  LaUn  editions  which  FabriduB,  Mi 
hard,  &e.,  attribute  to  Daajpodiua  (Conrad  Raui 
fuaa),  only  giie  the  enunciations  in  Greek.     The 
same  may  be  eaid  oE  Schenbera  ediUon  of  the  first 
six  books  (Basle,  folio,  1550),  which  neveTthelesa 
profesaea  in  the  title-page  to  give  Eadid,  Cr.  Lat. 
There  is  an  anonymous  complete  Greek  and  Latin 
tert,   London,  printed  by  WiUiam  Jones,  lS-20, 
which  has    iMrfeea   books   in  the  title-page,  bat 
contains  only  ai2  in  all  copies  that  we  have  seen  : 
it  is  attribnled  to  the  celebrated  mathematician 


David  Gi  _ 
ficni,  took  its  rise  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
bequeatlied  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  to  the  Univeraty, 
and  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Edward  Bernard's  plan 
(see  his  life  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia)  for  a  Urge 
republication  of  the  Gnek-geometerB.  Hia  inten- 
tion was,  that  the  iinit  four  volomes  should  contmn 
Eiidid,  ApoUonins,  Arch  imedes.  Pappus,  and  Heron ; 
and,  by  an  undesigned  coincidence,  the  University 
has  actually  published  the  firal:  three  volumes  in  the 
order  intended :  we  hojiB  Pappaa  and  Heron  will 
bo  edited  in  time.  In  tins  Oxford  teit  a  hii^  addi- 
tional supply  of  manuscripts  waa  consulted,  but 
TariouB  readings  are  not  given.  It  contains  all  the 
repnlad  works  of  Enclid,  the  Latin  work  of  Mo- 
hammed of  Bagdad,  above  mentioned  asatlributed 
by  some  to  Euclid,  and  a  Latin  fragment  De  Led 
et  Pondffro&o^  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  which  some  had  given  ts  Enclid.  The  Latin 
of  this  edition  is  mostly  thim  Commandine,  with 
the  help  of  Henry  Savile's  papers,  which  seem  to 
have  nearly  amounted  to  a  complete  veraion.  As 
an  edition  of  the  whole  of  EncUd's  works,  this 
stands  alone,  there  being  no  other  in  Greek. 
Peyrard,  who  esamined  it  with  every  desire  to 
find  errors  of  the  press,  produced  only  at  the  rate 
of  ten  for  each  book  of  the  Elements. 

The  Palis  edition  was  produced  under  singulfir 
circumainnces.  It  is  Greek,  Latiji,  nnd  French,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1814-16-18,  and  it  contains 
fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  and  the  Data;  for, 
thoi^h  profeesii^  to  give  B  complete  edition  of 
lHuclid,  Peyrard  would  not  admit  snything  else  to 
be  genuine.  F.  Peyrard  had  putJished  a  transla- 
tion of  some  books  of  Euclid  in  1804,  and  a  corn- 
classical  bibliogi^phers  are  trustworthy  aa  to 
writers  with  whom  a  scholar  is  more  convorEant 
than  with  Euclid.  It  is  much  that  a  Fabridus 
should  enter  npon  Euclid  or  Archunedes  at  all, 
and  he  may  well  he  excused  for  simply  copying 
from  bibliographical  lists.  But  the  mathemati- 
cal bibliograpbers,  Heilbronner,  Murhard,  &c.,  are 
ineiicusaMe  for  copying  from,  and  perpetuating,  the 
slmoat  unavoidable  mislalfes  oEFrtiiicius.  | 
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plete  traiisUilion  of  Archimedes,  ft  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  the  texts  of  Euclid,  ApolloniuB, 
and  Archimedes ;  and  beginning  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  of  Euclid  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  28  in  number,  he  found  one,  nmrked-No.  190, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  written  in  the 
ninth- century,  and  which  seemed  more  complete 
and  trustworthy  than  any  single  known  manu- 
script. This  document  was  part  of  the  plunder 
sent  from  Rome  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  had 
belonged  to  the  Vatican  Library.  When  restitu- 
tion was  enforced  by  the  allied  armies  in  1815,  a 
special  permission  was  given  to  Peyrard  to  rctjun 
Ihis  manuscript  till  he  had  finished,  the  edition  on 
which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  of  which  one  vo- 
lume had  already  appeared.  Peyrard  was  a  woi~ 
shipper  of  this  manuscript.  No.  190,  and  had  a  con- 
tempt for  all  previous  editions  of  Eudid.  He  gives 
at  the  end  of  each  lolume  a  comparison  of  the 
Paris  edition  wiih  the  Oxford,  specifying  what  has 
been  derived  from  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
making  a  aelection  from  the  variona  leadinga  of  the 
other  32  manuscripts  which  were  before  him.  This 
edition  is  therefore  very  valuable ;  hot  it  is  very 
incorrectly  printed:  and  the  editor's  strictures 
upon  hia  predecesaoro  aeem  to  ns  to  require  the 
support  of  better  scholarship  than  he  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  (See  the  CaWiJi  Hevietc, 
No.  32,  Nov,  1B41,  p.  341,  Sw.) 

The  Berlin  edition,  Greek  only,  one  volume  in 
vo  parts,  octavo,  Berlin,  1826,  is  t!ie  work  of  B. 
F.  August,  and  contains  the  thirteen  books  of  the 
Elements,  with  various  readings  Irom  Peyrard,  and 
from  three  additional  manuscripts  at  Mtuiich  (mak- 
ing altogether  about  85  manuscripts  consulted  by 
the  four  editors).  To  the  echolai  who  wants  one 
edition  of  the  Elements,  we  should  deddedly  re- 
commend this,  as  bringing  together  all  that  has 
■■  ?en  done  for  the  text  of  Euclid's  greatest  work. 

Wo  mention  here,  out  of  its  place.  The  S/emenli 
1^ Euclid  with  diaaerfafions^  by  James  Williamson, 
B.D.  2  vols,  ito.,  Oxftii:d,1781,  and  London,1788. 
This  is  an  English  translation  of  thirteen  books, 

do  in  the  doaeat  manner  from  the  Oxford  edi- 

1,  being  Eudid  word  for  word,  with  the  addi- 

lionlil  words  required  by  the  English  idiom  given 

in  Italics.     This  edition  is  valuable,  and  not  very 

scarce;  the  dissertations  maybe  read  with  profit 

modem  algebraist,  if  it  be  true  that  equal  nnd 

isite  errora  destroy  one  another. 

:unerer  and  Hauber  published   the  first   six 

boohs  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  good  notes,  fiei' 

iin,  8vo.  1824. 

We  believe  we  have  mentioned  all  the  Greek 
texts  of  the  Elements;  the  liberal  supply  with 
which  the  bibliographers  have  furnished  the  world, 
and  which  Fabiicius  and  others  have  perpetuated, 

for  the  most  part  out  of  the  belief  about  Euclid  the 
ennnciator  and  Theon  the  demonstrator,  which  we 
have  described.  Of  La^n  editiona,  which  must  have 
slight  notice,  we  have  the  ux  hooka  by  Orontius 
Finoeus,  Fails,  1536,  folio  {Fabp.,  Murhard)  ; 
Joachim  CamerariuB,  'Leipsic,  1549, 


Lat.,  Murhard);  the  iifteen  books  of  Franc  de  FoiK 
de  Candale(FIueBas  CandaUa),  who  adds  a  sixleenlh, 
Paria,  166S,  folio,  and  promises  a  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  which  be  gave  in  a  subsequent  edjtint', 
Paria,   !57fi,   folio   (Fubr.,    Murhard);    Frederic 
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Comniandme'E  first  edition  of  the  fifteen  bookB,  with 

,oinimenwrios,Pi8anci,1672,ibl.(Fahr.,Murliard); 
tbe  fifteen  Ijoalia  of  ChristofJier  Claviug,  with  com- 

.mentarj,  and  Cajidalla's  ^xteenth  book  annexed, 
Rome,  lS74,ibI.(Fabr.,  Mnrhard);  thirteen  books, 
bj  Ambrosius   Bhodins,    Wittebeig,   1609,    Byo, 

-(Fnbr.,Muih.);  thirteen  books  bythe  Jesuit  Claude 
iticluuii,  Antwety,  1 B4  5,  folio  ( Murb. ) ;  twelve  books 
by  Horsiey,  Oxford,  1B02.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  swell  this  article  with  the  various 
reprints  of  theee  and  the  old  latin  editions,  nor 

Euclid,  have  the  demonstrations  given  in  the  edi- 
tor's own  manner,  as  those  of  Mauroljcus,  Bacrow, 
Cotes,  S.C  &C.,  nor  with  the  editions  contained  in 
ai  Lient  courses  of  mathematics,  such  as  those  of 
Hengonms,  Dechslcs,  Schott,  &Cv,  &c.,  whieh  ge- 
iienlly  gave  a  tolerably  eomplete  edition  of  the 
Elements.  Commandine  aiid  Claviue  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  large  school  of  editors,  among  whom 
lUbert  Smson  slajids  canepjcuous. 

W  e  now  proceed  to  English  translatiouB.  We 
find  in  Tanner  (BUI.  BrU.  HUi.  p.  1*9)  the  fol- 
lowing short  statement:  "Candish,  Richardne, 
t»tna  Snfibkiensis,  in  lingnam  patriiun  tisnstulit 
Euclidia  gfiimetriam,  lib.xv.  Claruit*  a.d.  udlvl 
BaT  par  post.  p.  Ill-"  Richard  Candish  is  men- 
t  oncd  elsewhere  as  a  translator,  but  we  are  confi- 
dent thit  his  translation  was  never  published. 
Before  1570,  all  that  bad  been  pnbhshed  in  Eng- 
1  sh  was  Robert  Rocordo's  Pathmn  to  KitiuiUdge, 
1551,  containing  enunciations  ojiiy  of  the  first  four 
books,  not  in  Enclid's  order.  Recocde  eonuders 
demonslmtion  tt.  be  the  work  of  Theon.  In  1570 
appeared  Henry  Billingaley^  translation  of  the  fif- 
teen hooka,  with  Candalla^s  sixteenth,  London, 
.fiiiio.  This  book  has  a  long  prefecB  by  John  Dee, 
the  .magician,  whose  picture  is  at  the  beginning : 
no  that  it  hae  often  teen  taken  for  Dee's  transla- 
tion ;  but  he  bimselfi  in  a  list  of  his  own  worlts, 
ascribes  it  to  BlUingdey.  The  latter  was  a  rich 
citizen,  and  was  mayor  (with  knightiiood)  in  1591. 
We  always  bad  doubts  whether  he  was  tbe  real 
translator,  imagining  that  Dee  bad  done  tbe  drud' 
gery  at  least.  On  looking  into  Anthony  Wood's 
account  of  Billingsley  {Alt.  Oxob.  in  cerft.)  we  find 
it  stated  (and  also  how  the  information  waa  ob- 
tained) that  he  studied  three  years  Bt  Oxford  be- 
foi«  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher,  and  there 
made  acquaintance  with  an  "eminent  niathema- 
tidan"  raJled  Whytehead,  an  Augustine  fiiar. 
When  the  tHar  was  "put  to  his  shifts"  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Billingsley  received 
And  maintained  hun,  and  learnt  mathematics  from 
him.     "Wtien  Whytehead  died,  be  gave  bis  scho- 


together 


rith  his 


Euclid's  Elements."     This  was  the  foundation  of 

it  was  certainly  made  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
from  any  of  the  Aiabico- Latin  veisions,  and  is,  for 
tile  time,  a  very  good  one.  It  was  reprinted,  Lon- 
don, folio,  1661.  BiUingsley  died  in  1606,  at  a 
great  age. 

Edmund  ScEibiirgh(0]rfbrd,  folio,  1705)  ■ 


We 


whose  editions  have  not  much  to  do  with  (lie  pro 
grese  of  opinion  about  the  Elements. 

Dr.  Robert  Simson  published  the  first  six,  and 
eleventh  and  twelfth  hooks,  in  two  separate  quarto 
editions.  (Latin,  Olasgow,  1 756.  English,  London, 
17S6.)  the  tianslatiou  of  the  Data  was  added  to 
the  Bret  octavo  edition  (called  2nd  edition),  Glas- 

Kw,  1763:  other  mattars  unconnected  witii  Euclid 
ve  been  added  to  the  numerous  succeeding  edi- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  editorial  fency 
about  the  perfect  restoration  of  Euclid,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  object  to  in  this  celebrated  edition.  It 
might  uideed  have  been  expected  that  some  noticA 
would  have  been  taken  of  various  points  on  which 
Euclid  has  evidently  fallen  short  of  that  formality 
of  rigour  which  is  tacitly  claimed  fiir  him.  We 
prefer  this  e^tion  very  much  to  many  which  have 
been  fiishioned  upon  it,  particalarly  to  ^ose  which 
have  introduced  alEebraical  symbols  into  the  do- 


metrical  demonstration  with  algebraical  opei 
Simeon  was  first  translated  into  Gennau  by  J.  A. 
Matthias,  Magdeburgli,  1799,  Byo. 

Professor  John  Plajlair's  Elemests  of  Geometry 
contains  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid ;  but  the  so^ 
lid  geometry  is  supplied  from  other  somxes.  The 
first  edition  is  of  Edinburgh,  1795,  octavo.  This 
is  a  valuable  edition,  and  the  treatment  of  the  fifdi 
book,  in  particular,  is  much  simplified  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Euclid's  notation,  though  his  definition 
and  method  are  retained. 

Enid's  EleiHetila  of  Plane  Geometry,  by  John 
Walker,  London,  1B2T,  is  a  collection  containing 
very  eioellent  materials  and  valuable  thoughts,  bnt 
it  is  hardly  an  edition  of  Euclid. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  raeption  W.  Halifax,  whose 
English  Euclid  Schweiger  puts  down  as  printed 
eight  times  in  I*ndon,  between  1685  and  1752. 
But  we  never  met  with  it,  and  cannot  find  it  in 
any  sale*  catalogue,  nor  in  any  English  enumera^ 
tion  of  editors.  The  Jiiagram)  t^EacHira  Etemeslt 
by  the  Hev.  W.  Taylor,  York,  i838,  Bvo.  ma 
(part  i.  containing  the  first  book ;  we  do  not  knoir 
of  any  more),  is  a  collection  of  lettered  dii^fanu 
stamped  in  relief  iot  the  use  of-the  bUnd.  , 

The  earliest  German  print  of  Euclid  is  Sfx  edition 
by  Scheubel  or  Scheybl,  who  published  th^  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  books,  Augsburgh,  L656,  4to. 
(Fabr.  from  his  own  copy) ;  the  first  six  t/ao'tLt  by 
W.  Hollzmann,  better  known  as  Xylandev,  wero 
pubUshed  at  Baelo,  1563,  folio  (Fabr.,  Murhard. 
Kastner).  In  French  we  have  Errard,  nine  books, 
Paris,  1698,  Svo.  (Fabr.)  ;  fifteen  books  by  Hen- 
rion,  Paris,  1615  {(Fabr.),  IB23  (Murh.),  about 
1627  (necessary  inference  from  tbe  pre&ce  of  the 
fiiUi  edition,  of  1649,  in  our  possesdon).  It  is 
a  chise  translation,  with  a  comment.  In  Dutch, 
six  books  by  J.  Petorsa  Dou,  Leyden,  1 606  (Fabr.), 
I60B  (Murh.).  Dou  was  translated  into  Gennan, 
Amsterdam,  1634,  &vo.  Also  an  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  Clavius,  1663  (Murh.).  In  Italian,  Xat- 
taglia's  edition,  Venice,  1543  and  1565.  (Murh., 
Fabr.)  In  Spanish,  by  Joseph  Sai:asoia,Valentia 
1673,  4(0.  (Muib.)  In  Swedish,  the  first  six 
boobs,  by  Martin  Stromer,  Upsal,  1753.  (Murh.) 

The  remaining  writings  of  Euclid  are  of  small  in- 
terest compared  ivith  the  Elements,  and  a  shorlet 
account  of  tliem  will  be  sufficient. 


es  in  which  the  appear- 
s,  existence. 
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The  fint  Greek  edition  of  t)ie  Z)<i/a  19  E^AtfSou 
)(5o/^™,  &&,  liy  Clandius  Hardy,  Paris,  1626, 
4to.,  Gr.  Lat,  with  the  pre&ce  of  MarinuB  prefised. 
Murliacd  Bpeaks  of  a  second  edition,  Paris,  16S6, 
4to.  Dasypodins  had  prerionsly  puWished  them 
in  Latin,  Straaburg,  i670.  (Fabp.)  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  Zamberti'B  Lalin,  and  of  the  Greek 
oE  Gregory  and  Peyrard.  There  is  also  Eudida 
DtUonm  Liber  hy  Horsley,  Orford,  1803,  Bvo. 

The  i%i«RDfli£na  is  an  astronomical  work,  con- 
tuning  25  geometrica]  prapautions  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere.  Pappus  (lib.  TJ.  pra^.)  refers  to 
the  second  proposition  of  this  work  of  Enclid, 
and  the  second  proposition  of  the  book  wliicii  bas 


IS  the  I 


-  of  the  refei- 


flnce.  We  hare  referred  to  the  Latin  of  Zamberti 
and  the  Greek  of  Gregory,  Dasypodius  gave  aji 
edition  (Gr.  Lat.,so  said;  but  we  suppose  with  only 
the  enunciations  Greek),  Strasbure,  1B71,  4to.  (p) 
(Weidler),  and  another  appeared  (tat)  by  Joseph 
Auria,  with  the  comment  of  Maurolycua,  Rome, 
.1591,  4tD.  (Lalando  and  WeidloT.)  The  book 
ia  also  in  Mersenne's  Synopsis,  Paris,  1644,  ito. 
(Weidler.-)  Lalajide  namesit  (BiW:^s(TOn.p.lB8) 
as  part  of  a  veiy  ill-described  astronomical  collec- 
tion, in  3  vols.  Paris,  1626,  lEmo.     - 

Of  the  two  works  on  music,  the  HaTmrmia  and 
the  JDwiaum  of  the  Guam  (or  scale),  it  is  unlikely 
that  EucUd  should  have  been  the  author  of  both. 
.The  focmer  is  a  very  dry  description  of  the  inter- 
minable musical  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  their  modes.  It  is  called  Aristoxenean  [Ams- 
TOXBNUs]  ;  it  does  not  conliun  any  discussion  of 
the  proper  ultimate  authority  in  muMcal  matters, 
though  it  does,  in  its  wearisome  ennmeiation, 
adopt  some  of  those  intervals  which  Aristojreuus 
retained,  and  the  Pythagoreans  rejected.  The 
style  and  matter  of  this  treatise,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Euclid. 
The  second  treatise  is  an  arithmetical  description 
and  demonstration  of  the  mode  of  diridiog  the 
-ecalo.  Gregon  is  inclined  to  think  this  treatise 
cuinot  be  Euclid's,  and  one  of  bis  reasons  is  that 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  it  {  another,  that  the 
theory  followed  in  it  is  such  as  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
mentioned  befoi'e  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  If  Eucbd 
4id  write  either  of  these  treatises,  we  ace  uitisfied 

.in  Gregory  (Or.  IaL)  as  already  noted  ;  in  the 
collection  of  Greek  mnsical  authors  by  Meibomius 
(Gr.  Lat.^,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to.;  and  in  a  sepa- 
rate edition  (also  Gr.  LaL)  by  J.  Pens,  Paris, 
1537,  4to.(Fabr.),  1557  (Schweiger).  Possevinus 
has  also  a  corrected  Latin  edition  of  the  first  in  his 
SOL  Sel.  Colon.  1657.  Forcadel  translated  one 
treatise  into  Fj'ench,  Paris,  1666. 8vo,  (Schweiger.) 
The  book  on  Optica  treats,  in  61  propositions,  on 
the  simplost  geometrical  characteristics  of  Tlsion 
and  perspective  ;  the  Orfopfrfcj  have  31  proposi- 
tions on  the  law  of  reflesion  as  esemplifed  in 
plane  and  spherical  mirrors.  We  have  referred  to 
the  Gr.  I«L  ot  Gregory  and  the 


;  then 


B  also  the  edition 


of  J.  P 


a(Gr. 


0.  (Fabr.)  i  that  of  Dasy. 
dius  (Latin  only,  we  suppose,  with  Greek  enuncia- 
tions), Straeborg,  1567,  4to,  (Fabr.);  a  reprint  of 
the  Latin  of  Pena,  Leyden,  1599,  4to.  (Fabr.)  ; 
and  some  other  reprint,  Leipsic,  1607.  (Fabr.) 
There  is  a  French  transhition  by  Rol.  Freart  Mans, 
1.663,  4to. ;  and  an  Italian  one  by  Egnatio  Danti, 
FlorencB,  1573,  4fo.  (Schweiger.) 
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(Produs;  Pappns;  August  erfcit;  Fabric.  fliSt 
Graec,  to!,  iv.  p.  44,  &c. ;  Gregory,  Praef,  edit, 
at.;  Murbard,  Biil.  Math.;  Zamberti,  ed.  dt.; 
Savile,  Praeleit.  »i  Eud. ;  Heilbronner,  HiA 
Mathea.  fstn.  \  Schweiger,  Handb.  der  Oasaisei. 
Bibl.  \  Peyracii,  ed.  cii.,  &c.  &c. :  all  editions  to 
which  a  reference  is  not  added  having  been  ac- 
tually consnitod.)  [A.  Da  M.] 

EUCLBIDES  fEiK\ilSnt),  historical.  1.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  body  of  colonists  from  Zancle 
who  founded  Himeia.    (Thui^d.  11.  5.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Qela.  It  was  in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  Geloans 
Bgninst  Eudeides  and  bis  brother,  which  broke  out 
on  the  deatii  of  Hippocrates,  that  Gelon  managed 
to  get  the  sovereignty  into  his  own  hands,  ae.191. 
(Herod,  vii.  155.) 

3.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens.  (Xen. 
HdL  ii.  3.  §  Z) 

4.  The  arehon  eponymua  for  the  year  B.  c.  403. 
His  archonship  is  memorable  for  the  restoration, 
with  some  modifications,  of  the  old  laws  of  Solon 
and  Draco..  These  were  inscribed  on  the  stoapoe- 
dle  in  the  so-called  Ionian  alphabet,  which  was 
then  first  brought  into  use  at  Athens  for  public 
documents.  (Aiidoc(fejM>(.  p.ll;  Plut.^ri!(.  1.) 
Athenaeus  (L  p.  "      ''  ■---     -    ■■!-—-—    -c 


e  who  w 


m  Atheniai 
I  as  a  collector  of  books, 
person  as  the  arehon,  or 


Whetiier  hi 

5.  The  brother  of  Cleomenes  II  I.  king  of  Sparta. 
He  commanded  a  division  of  the  Ibrces  of  the  lat- 
ter at  the  battie  of  Sellada,  B.  c.  223,  and  by  liis 
unskilful  tactics  in  a  great  degree  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  fell  with 
the  whole  of  the  wing  which  he  commanded. 
(Polyb.  ii.  65,  67,  68 ;  Plut  PhUop.  p.  35B,  Arat. 
p.  1046,  Cleom.  pp,  809,  818.)  [C.P.M.] 

EUCLEIDES(EfaA<(B7(£),anativeofMB0Aiti, 
or,  according  to  some  less  prolabTe  accounts,  of 
Gela.  He  was  ono  of  ItVe  chief  of  tiie  disciples  ot 
Socrates,  but  belbre  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii  30.)  .  On  the  death  of  Socrates 
(B.C.  39H),  Eucleidea,  with  most  of  the  other  pupils 
of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Megara,  and 
there  estabUsbed  a  school  whidi  distinguished  it- 
self chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of  his 
philosophical  system.  With  these  he  blended  the 
ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of  Socrates.  The 
Eleatic  dogma,  that  there  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable eiistenoe,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect, 
calling  this  one  existence  the  Good,  bat  giving  it 
also  other  names  (as  Reason,  Intelligence,  &c.), 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  eiplaining  bow  the  real, 
though  one,  appeared  to  be  many.  He  rejected 
demonstration,  attacking  not  so  much  the  premises 
assumed  as  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  also  reaSDn- 
Ing  from  analogy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  a  somewhat  indolent  and  procrastinating  dispo- 
sition. He  was  the  anther  of  six  dialogues,  none 
of  which,  hoxvever,  have  come  down  to  as.  He 
has  frequentiy  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Mega- 
ric,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic  (Diog. 
I^ert.  ii.  106— 108;  CiC -i««t  iu  42 ;  Phit.  rfa 
Frair.  Ant.  IS.)       ■  [C.  P.  M.] 
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EUCRATE3. 
■  EUCLEIDES  ^EIk/^Stis).  1,  A  Greek  pby- 
eiciiin,  to  »hom  is  addressed  one  of  the  Lelton 
atlrihuted  to  Theano  {Socral.  ef  Pgliag.  Episl. 
p.  61,  ed.  Orel!.),  and  who  Iterefoto  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lited  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

3.  The  aatlior  of  an  luitidole  against  Ten< 
animaJs,  Sa.^  the  composition  of  which  is  ptesenred 
by  Galen,  de  AnUd.  ii.  10,  vol.  liT.  p.  1G2.  Ec 
cleides  must  have  lived  in  or  befoFe  the  secon 
century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  6.] 

EUCLEIDES.  1.  or  Athens,  a  sculptor,  mad 
the  statues  of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  temples  < 
Demeter,  Aphrodila,  and  Dionjsus,  and  Eiieithui 
Bt  Bum  in  Achaia.  (Pans,  vii:  26.  g  5.)  This 
town,  oa  seen  hj  Pausonias,  had  been  rebuilt  after 
its  desUucUon  by  an  earthquake,  in  B.  c.  37f. 
(Paus.  I.  0^  comp.  %  S.)  The  artiet  probably  Sou- 
rished,  therefore,  soon  ufter  this  date. 

2.  A  medallist,  whose  name  is  seen  on  the  coins 
of  Sytaeuse.  (H.  Rochette,  LeUre  &M.h  Dub  de 
IMS,  1881.)  [P-S.] 

EUCLES  (E^ltWl)-  '■  Of  Rhodes,  a  son  of  Cal- 
lianax  and  CHlIipaleira,  the  danjthter  of  DiEigoras, 
belonged  to  the  femily  cf  the  Eiatidae  or  Diogoridae. 
He  gained  a  victory  in  boning  at  Olympia,  though 

tue  of  him  at  Olympia,  the  wock  of  Naucydes. 
(Pans.  vi.  6.  §  1,  7.  *  1.)  The  Schohast  on  Pin- 
dar (01.  vii.  16)  calls  him  Enclon,  and  describes 
}iiin  as  a  nephew  of  Callipateira.  (BBcfch,,£^i«i;. 
ad  Piad.  Oi.  »iL  p.  166,  &e.;   Diagorab,  Era- 

2.  A  son  of  Hippon  of  Syiacnee,  was  one  of  the 
three  new  commanders  who  were  appointed 
B.  c.  414.     Subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  cc 
niandets  of  the  fleet  which  the  Syracusans  sent 
Miletus  to  assist  Tissaphemes  against  the  Athe- 
nians.  (Thuc  vi.  103  i  Xen.  Hdl.  i.  2.  J  8.)    A 
third  person  of  this  name  is  Eucles,  who  waaarchon 
at  Athens  in  B.  o.  427.  (Thuc.  iv.  104.)     [L.  S.] 

EUCLOUS  (EBbAouj),  an  ancient  Cyprian 
soothsayer,  who,  according  to  Pausanias  (s.  12. 
g  6,  U.  §  3,  24.  §  3),  lived  before  the  lame  of  Ho- 
mer, who,  as  he  predicted,  was  to  spring  from 
Cyprus.  Pausaiias  quotes  some  lines  professing 
to  be  the  bard's  prophecy  of  this  event.  The 
poem  called  the  C^nmsn  Poem  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  have  been  of  his  composition. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Grmc.  vol.  i.  p.  36.)      [C.P.  M.J 

EU'CRATES  (EiKpaTijt),  the  demagogue,  ac- 
cording to  the  SebiJiHst,  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
(M/nil.  130),  where  be  speaks  of  a  flax-seller 
who  ruled  next  but  one  before  Cleoii.  (Comp. 
£W(.  254.)  He  might  pnssibly  he  the  same  as 
the  bther  of  Diodotus  (Thuc.  iii.  41),  who  spoke 
against  Clean  in  the  Mytilenaean  debate,  ac.427, 
but  it  is  not  very  probable.  The  Eucmles  men- 
tioned in  the  Lgsislrata  (103)  of  Aristophanes  as  a 
general  in  Thrace  is  a  different  person,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  brother  of  Nicias  spoken  of 
below.  [A.  H.  C] 

EU'CRATES  (EtiVTws).  1.  An  Athenian,  a 
brother  of  the  noted  general  Nicias.  The  few 
notices  we  have  of  him  are  to  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Andocides  and  Lysias,  and  these  do 
hot  tally  with  each  other.  According  to  Lysias, 
he  was  made  general  by  the  Athenians,  apparently 
after  the  last  naval  defeat  of  Nicias  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse  (unless  indeed  by  the  last  sea  figkt 
Lysias  mcfJis  the  battle  of  Aegos  Polami),  and 
shewed  his  attachment  to  tbe  principles  of  liberty 
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bf  refusing  to  become  one  of  the  Thirty  Tynuits, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  them.  According  to 
Andocides,  Eucrates  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
popular  ferment  about  the  mutihi^on  of  the  Hermes 
busts,  having  been  put  to  death  on  the  infoimation 
of  Diocleides.  We  have  a  speech  of  Lysias,  com- 
posed in  defiaice  of  the  eon  of  Eucrates  on  the 
occasion  of  a  trial  as  to  whether  his  hereditaiy 
property  should  bs  coniiscated  or  not.  (Lys.  Je 
Bonis  NIeiaefiat,  e.  2  ;  Andoc.  de  Mysi.  t  11.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Hesychius  {s.  v. 
ikarpav)  as  the  author  of  a  wcrlt  entitled  'PoBi<u«i, 
Athenaeus  (!ii.  p.  Ill,  c)  also  mentions  a  writer 
of  this  name.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUCRATIDES  (E^icporiBiyi),  king  of  Bactria, 
was  contemporary  with  Mithndates  I.  (Arsaces 
VI.),  Wng  of  Parthia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bactrian  kings, 
and  to  have  groatly  extended  his  dominions  ;  but 
all  the  events  of  his  reign  are  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  established  his  power  in  Bactria 
prmjer,  while  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus, 
still  reigned  in  the  Indian  provinces  south  of  the 
ParopamisuB  [Demgirtub]  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  that  ho  carried  on  against  that  prince,  he 
was  at  one  time  besieged  by  hiDi  with  very  superior 
forces  for  a  space  of  near  iive  months,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped.  (Justin,  xIL  6.)  At  a  subBe- 
quenl  peried,  and  probably  after  the  death  of 
Demetrius,  he  made  great  conquests  in  northern 
India,  so  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  loid  of  a 
thousand  cities.  (Strah.Jtv.  p.  686.)  Yet  in  the  tiler 

losses  in  his  wars  against  Mithridates,  king  of 
Parthia,  who  wrested  from  him  several  of  his  pro- 
vinces (Strab.  xL  pp.51S,S17),  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  admit  the  statement  of  Justin 
(xli,  6),  that  tlte  Parthian  king  conqnercd 
all  the  dominions  of  Eucrattdes,  even  as  far  as 
India.  It  appears  certain  at  least,  &om  the  same 
author,  that  Eucrutides  ret^ned  possession  of 
hiJ  Indian  dominions  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  that  it  was  on  his  return  from  thence  to 
Bactria  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  son,  whom 
he  had  associated  with  himself  in  the  sovereignty. 
(Justin,  xli.  6.)  The  statements  of  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  power  and  greatness  of  Eucratidea 
are  confiFmed  by  the  number  of  hie  coins  that  have 
been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Paropamisus :  oa 
these  he  bears  the  title  of  "  the  Great."  (Wilson's 
Ariaaa,  p.  235—237.)  The  date  suggested  for 
the  commencement  of  hie  reign  by  Bayer,  aiut 
adopted  by  Wilsoii,  is  181  B.  o.i  bnt  authorities 
differ  widely  as  to  its  termination,  which  b  placed 
by  Lassen  in  160  B.  c,  while  it  is  extended  by 
Bayer  and  Wilson  to  147  B.  c.  (See  Wilson's 
Ariana,  p.  234— 33B,  where  all  the  points  reUting 
to  Eucratides  are  tocuased  and  llie  authorities 
referred  to.) 
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Bayer  (Uisl.  Regn.  Graec.  Burfriini',  p.  9S,  &e.) 
bas  infen'ed.  the, existence  of  a  second  Buoratides, 
the  gon  of  the  pisccding,  lo  whom  he  sacrihes  the 
innrder  of  his  fether,  and  this  TJew  has  heen 
■dopted  by  M.  Raonl  Bochette  [Jowrsal  dea  Sav. 
183S);  but  it  does  not  seem  Ut  be  established  on 
Bn^  sufficient  grounds.  Wilson  and  Mjonnet  con- 
ceive Hehodes  to  liave  been  the  Bucceaaor  of  EHom- 
tides,  (WilBon's^rioao,  p,237l  Mionnet,  &h™" 
t  8,  p.  470.)     [Hblioclbs.]  [B.  H.  R] 

EUCTB-MON    (EJimi/Moi'),    the    astronomei 


[Mhi 
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EUCTE'MON  {EiSkdJhoj^),  a.  Greeit  rhetoticinn 
wlio  lived  in  the  early  pan  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  is  mentioned  only  by  Seneca,  who  has  pre- 
served a  tew  iiagments  of  his  works.  (Coidrov.  iii. 
19,  30,  iv.  35,  V.  SO,  34.)  [L,  S.] 

EUDAEMON  (Eiitdfmy).  I .  The  name  of  two 
victors  in  tlie  Olympian  games.  Ona  of  them  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  won  the  pnse  in  boxing,  but  th' 
year  is  not  known,  (Philoslr.  Htr.  ii.  6.)  Th. 
other  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  : 
victory  in  the  foot-raca  in  01.  337,  or  A.  n.  169 
(African,  ap.  Easet:  Ciron.  p.  44,  3d,  edit.  Scalig.) 

2,  A  Greek  grammarian,  and  conlsniporary  irf 
Ijbanins.  He  was  a  native  of  PeluHuni  in  Egypt, 
and  wtots  a  work  on  ortliogmphy,  which  is  lost, 
but  is  often  referred  to  by  Suidas,  in  the  Etymo- 
loncum,  and  by  Sl«phanus  of  Byzantiunx.  {$- 1 
AIAhx,  AaBif&\tfip,  Aoftf^ffop,  Kairtri^fitov,  ai 
•O/Hinia;  Budoc.p.  1G8.)  [L.8.] 

EUDA'MIDAS  (EOSa^ilSai).  1.  A  Spartan  of 
some  note,  who,  when  the  Chalcidians  sent  to 
implore  aid  agmnet  Olynthiis  in  B.C.  3S3,  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  previuled  on  the  ephors  to  commit  the 
nest  division  which  should  be  sent  to  the  command 
f  h  b  ther  PhoebidaB,  The  latter,  on  his 
larch,  tied  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes ;  and  in  con- 
q  ce  f  the  delay  of  the  main  body  of  the 
oop  thus  ccosiontd,  Eadsmidas  could  effect  but 
1  ttl  H  however,  garrisoned  several  of  the 
C}  1  din  towns ;  and,  making  Potidaea  his  head- 
q  rter  carried  on  the  war  without  any  decisive 
res  It.  According  to  Diodoms,  he  was  worsted  in 
SB  i]  (lagements ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Dem  tb  (de  Falsa  JUgaL  p.  42S),  who  speaks 
f  thra  mmanders  having  in  this  war  lallen  on 
th  sid  f  the  Chalcidians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
tha  of  these  encounters  Eudamidas  was 

kU  d.  (X  n. /fcfl.  V.  2.  §  31 ;  Diod.  Kv.  20,  21.) 
Tw  tmgs  of' Sparta  bore  this  name.  Eu- 
dam  dasl  was  the  younger  son  of  ArchidamusIII. 
d  cceeded  his  brother  Agia  III.  in  B.  c  330. 
Th  xact  1  ngth  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  alxiut  30  years.  Phitareh  {Apophih. 
p.  220,  231)  records  some  sayings  of  Eudamidas, 
which  bespeak  his  pencefal  cliaracter  and  policy, 
which  is  also  attested  by  Pansanias  (Iii.  10.  §  5). 

Eudamidas  II.  was  the  son  of  Archidamns  IV. 

iwhom  he  succeeded)  and  grandson  of  Eudamidas  1. 
Plut,  Agii,  3.)  He  was  the  father  of  Agis  IV. 
and  Archidamus  V.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUDA'MUS  (ESSafwi),  is  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tophanes {Plat.  884)  as  a  contemporary,  and  lived 
therefore  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c  The  Scholiast 
informs  us  that  he  was  by  trade  either  a  dmggist 
or  a  gohlsmieh,  and  that  he  sold  rinp  as  antidales 
against  poisons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUDFMUS{EKii,uo!).  1:  One  of  Alexander's 
generals,  who  waa  appointed  by  bun  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  troops  left  in  India.  (Arrian,  Anah. 
vi.27.  §&.)  After  Alexander's  death  hemadehim- 
^If  master  of  the ,  territories  of  the  Indian  king 
Poms,  and  treacherously  put  that  monarcb  to 
death.  Ha  by  this  means  became  very  powerful, 
and  in  317  B.C.  brought  to  the  support  of  Eumenes 
in  the  war  ;^inst  Antigonus  a  force  of  3S00  men 
and  125  elephants,  (Diod.  xix.  14.)  With  these 
he  rendered  him  active  service  in  the  first  battle  in 
Gabiene,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  jea- 
lona  of  him,  and  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Anti- 

afietivards  induced  to  divulge  their  plans.  After 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes,  Boderaus  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Antigonas,  to  whom  he  had 
always  shewn  a  marked  hostility.  (Diod.  six.  16, 
27,44;  Plut&™..c.l6.) 

2.  Son  of  Ciatevas  and  brother  of  Pithon,  was 
appointed  bj  his  brother  satrap  of  Porthia  in  the 
stead  of  Philip,  whom  he  displaced.  (Diod.  xii. 
14.)  [E.H,B.] 

EUDE'MUS  (EiSn/ios).  1.  An  historical 
writer,  a  native  of  either  Naios  or  Faros,  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Dionys,  Jud.  de  Thva  c.  5 ;  Cleim  Alex.  Strom, 
Ti,  2,  26,  p.  367  1  VoBsius,  de  Hist.  Gt.  p.  440, 
ed.  Westermann.} 

3.  A  writer,  apparently  on  natural  history,  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Aelian,  in  his  Hiilory  of 
A^imaU  (iii.  21,  iv.  8,  43,  45,  56,  v.  7). 

3,  A  writer  on  the  history  of  astronomy  and 
geometry,  mentioned  by  Ciernens  Alexaiidrinus 
{StTom.  i,  p.  130),  Diogenes  Lagrtius  (i.  33),  and 
Proclus  (i»  Eaclid.  i.  i). 

i.  A  rhetorician,  who  lived  probably  in  tlie 
(brath  century  after  Christ.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  lexicon,  irtpl  Atjiw)'  'PrfropiKay,  manuscripts 
of  which  are  still  extant  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
other  places.  His  work  appears  to  have  been  dili- 
gently used  by  Suidas,  and  is  mentioned  witii 
praise  by  Eudocia.  (Suidas,  s.«.ES!iihd![  Eudocia, 
p.  165;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  vL  pp.  245, 
633.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

EUDE'MUS  (Ei)Bij»un),  1.  Of  Cyprus,  to 
whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the  dialogue  ESBitfios  if 
iTEpl  4"^XnS|  which  is  lost,  and  known  to  us  only 
hy  some  fragments  preserved  in  Flntarcii  (Om- 
solal.  ad  Apallon.  p.  116,  b.),  and  H  few  other 
writers.  (Fabric.  BUI.  Graee.  vol.  JiL  pp.  395, 
599  ;  lonrius,  Jh  Seript  jFfisfcriuc  PAilosoph.  i. 
Ifi,  3  ;  Wyttenbach,  adFM.  I.e.  p.  765i  and  the 
ccrimnentators  on  Cie.  de  Dinta.  i.  95.) 

2.  Of  Ithodes,  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of 
Aristotie.  We  have  no  particulars  of  hie  tile  ;  but 
that  he  wasoneof  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's 
rfumerous  disciples  may  be  iufeired  from  the  anec- 
dote of  Gellius  (xiii.  6,  where  Eademe  must  ba 
read  instead  of  Mesfdfitio),  according  to  which 
Eudemus  and  Theophrastus  were  the  only  disciples 
whom  the  Peripatetic  school  esteemed  worthy  to 
jiil  the  place  of  Aristotle  after  his  death,  Simpli- 
cius  makes  mention  of  a  biography  of  Eudemns, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  Damas  or  Daniaa- 
"  -  (Simplicod^m(o(.P*j«.Ti.2ie.)  Endemua 
one  of  those  immediate  disciplos  of  Aristotle 
who  closely  fbllowed  their  master,  and  the  prin- 
'  object  of  whose  works  was  to  correct,  amplify, 
implete  his  writings  and  philosophy.  It  waa 
:  to  this  circnmslance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
It  critics,  that  Aristotle's  writings  were  so 
often  confounded  with,  those  of   othco'  authors. 
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"That,  ftiTiasttince,  Eudemus  ^d  hie  contemporaries 
Biid  feUow-diEciplea,  IVophiaatus  and  Phuiias, 
wrote  works  viitb  the  Bsme  titles  and  on  the  same 
Bubjeota  as  those  of  Arietolle,  The  works  of  Eii- 
demua  of  this  kind  were — -1,  On  the  Caiegories, 
2.  YlifX  "Zvimttftas.  3.  'AvaA-rrurJ.  4.  iinrikd, 
a  wocfc  of  which  Simpliuui  in  hia  eoiamen- 
lary  haa  preaeTTed  some  trAgmenta,  in  which 
Eudenius  often  contisdicta  his  maslec.  In  this 
treatise,  or  in  some  other,  be  aeems  to  have  also 
ti'eated  on  the  natuire  of  the  hitman  body.  (Appul. 
Apoloff.  p.  463.)  Bnt  all  theae  works  are  lost,  and 
likewiae  another  of  BtiH  more  importance,  in  which 
he  treated  of  the  history  of  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy (J  jrtpl  tSv  'AoTpoJioTOufieJiiiJi'  'laiopia. 
Ding,  lierl.  i.  33 ;  or  'AoT/»^oyi«^  'loTupIo, 
Fabtic.  Biit.  Grate,  vol.  iii.  p.  43-2.) 

EndemuB.  however,  is  of  most  importance  to  ns 
as  an  editor  of  and  corame  1. 1  r  upon  the  Ati  to- 
telian  writings.  Hon  o8  y  h  f  U  w  d  Aris- 
totle in  his  work  on  Ph       a,         h  w     by    h 

Eiidomus  m  matters  ok  m.       Stah 

A'-isloMia,  ii.  p.  a2.)         deed  E  d  mus         wed 
tiie  Aristotelian  system  so        se         ha    m  dem 

ascribe  to  Eodemus  aum  wn  gs  wh  h 
generally  attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Drajidia,  in 
Mehi.  Museum,  i.  4.  pp.  283,  2S4.)  Aristotle 
died  in  hii  63rd  year,  without  having  pub- 
lished even  half  of  hia  writiugs  ;  and  the  bnamesB 
of  arranging  and  publishing  his  literacy  relics  de- 
...•,..  ,    ....       ..    tf_!... 3_    — ^   diBcipU " 
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Andronicua  of  lUiodes  on  Aristotle  and  hia  writings, 
which  cantaina  a  tragment  of  a  letter  of  Eudemus, 
which  he  wrote  to  Theophiastua,  asking  for  on 
accurate  copy  of  a  mannscript  of  the  fifth  hook  of 
the  Alistolelkn  Physics.  (Simplic.  ad  Arisl. 
rt^.  ibl.  216,  a.,  lin.  7.)  In  (he  same  manner 
the  Aristotelian  MolaphyBios  in  their  present  form 
eeeoi  to  have  been  composed  by  Endemna  op  hia 
siofseon  ,  for  we  leain  &om  Asclepius  of  Tralles 
[AsiLKFius],  who  has  preserved  many  valuable 
notii.eB  from  the  works  of  the  more  ancient  com- 
m  ntators,  that  Aristotle  committed  his  manuscript 
of  the  Metiqihysics  to  Eudemns,  by  which  the 
publication  of  the  work  was  delayed  ;  that  on  the 
dreth  of  Aristotle  some  parts  M  the  manuscript 
MTc  nnssmg,  and  that  these  had  to  be  completed 
friin  the  other  writings  of  Aristotle  by  the  sur- 
vivors ot  Aristotle  (oil  iientyeiriirTtjioi).  (Ascle- 
pius, Froomtt.  in  JnafoL  Mefa^  libr.A.  p.'519,  in 
Biandm,  Sdui.  p.  £S9.)  That  vre  are  indebted  to 
Fudcmus  and  hia  followets  for  the  preservation  of 
this  inestimable  work  may  also  he  inferred  from 
the  lact,  that  Joannes  Philoponus  etales  that 
Paaicintes  (or  Paeielee)  of  Rhodua,  brother  of  Eu- 
demus and  likewise  a  disciple  of  Arislntlc,  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  critics,  the 
author  of  the  aecond  book  of  the  Metaphyuca  (the 
bnok  i)  (Fabric.  BiU.Graec.  voL  iii.  p.  256  ; 
laynaa  ad  AriMot,  Melaph.  B.  p.  17  ;  AJeiand. 
Aphrodis.  pp.  56,  S2,  ad  Sopial.  Elench.  ii.  p.  69, 
ed.  Veiiel   1629.) 

For  the  EtJiics  of  Aristotle  we  are  also  probably 
indebted  mora  or  less  to  Eudemns.  We  have, 
Duder  the  name  of  Ethics,  three  works  ascribed  to 
Anstotle  of  very  unequal  value  and  quality. 
[AniSTOTBLES,  pp.  330,  33!.]  One  of  these 
bearaeventhenameof  Budemuat'HftKiEiSjJiina), 
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and  was  in  all  probability  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures  edited  by  Eudemns.  What  share,  how-, 
ever,  Eudemns  had  in  the  coraposi^on  of  the  chief 
work  (the  'HBiKJ  Huamix'"')  reniiuns  uncertiun 
after  the  hitest  investigation  of  the  subject  (Panach, 
de  Morality  magnis  aubdUioio  ArialolJis  Hlov, 
1841.}  f  A.  S.] 

EUDE'MUS  (EflSijfwi),  the  name  of  seveial 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  diBtiiiauiah 
with  certainty.     [Eudamus.] 

1.  A  driig^t,  who  apparently  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  third  centuiy  b.  c.  He  is  said  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hkl.  PlanL  bs.  17.  2),  to  have  been  emi- 
nent in  his  trade,  and  to  havB  professed  to  be  ablo 
to  take  hellebore  without  being  purged. 

.2.  A  celebrated  anatomist,  who  Kvad  probably 
about  the  third  centuiy  b.  c,  as  Galen  calls  him  a 
contampocaryof  Herophilnsand  Erasistratus.  (Com- 
menl  inffippocr.  "^jiW."  vLl,  vol  iviii.pt.  1. p.  7.) 
H  pp  ai8  to  have  given  partictdar  attention  to 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  ayalem. 
Ga  Z.  M,  AJecl.  iii.  14,  vol  viii.  p.  212.) 

H  n  d  d  the  metacarpnB  and  metatacans  each 
to     n  B  bones  (Galen,  de  Us»  Pari.  iii.  8, 

11  p.  03  on  which  pomt  Galen  differed  from 
h  m,  b  d  rn  anatomists  agree  with  him.    He, 

h  w  II  nto  the  error  of  BnppOMng  the  acro- 

mion to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  bone.  (Rufus' 
Ephes.  de  Afpell  Pali.  Oirp.  Hura.  p,  29.) 

3.  A  physician  at  Rome,  who  was  the  paiamoiur 
of  Livfa  (lit  Livilla),  the  wife  of  Drusua  Caesar, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  joined 
her  and  Sejanua  in  their  plot  for  poisoning  her 
husbiuid,  i.  B.  23.  (Plin.^.JV.  iiir.  B;  Tnc. 
Aim,  iv.  3.)  He  was  aftenvards  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. (Tnc.  Slid.  c.  11.)  He  ia  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  who  is  said  by  Caehus  Aurelianue 
(ife  M'»-b.  Aait.  ii.  38,  p.  171)  to  have  been  one 
of  the  follDwers  .if  Themison,  and  whose  medical 
observations  on  hj-drophobia  and  some  other  dis- 
eaaes  are  quoted  by  him.  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  physician  who  is  mentioned  by  Gahm  {de 
McUi.Med.ll.  vol.  s.  p.  63)  among  several  others 
as  hehmging  to  the  sect  of  the  Melhodici. 

4.  A  contemporary  and  personal 'acqu^tance 
of  Galen,  hi  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centnry 
after  Christ.    (Galen,  de  Mdk.  Med.  vi.  6.  vol.  s. 

5.  The  name  is  also  finmd  in  Galen,  da  Compos. 
Medic,  sen.  Locos,  U.  S,  vol.  liii.  p.  29  i,  de  AtiHd. 
ii.  14,  YoLxiv.  pi  185 1  Athen.  is.  pp.369,  371; 
Cramer's  Aaeed.  Oraeea  Paris,  vol.  iii,  and  in 
other  places.  fW.  A.  G.J 

EU'DICUS  (ESBwoj).  =  Tbessalian  ot  larissa, 
probably  one  of  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae.  Like 
most  of  his  house,  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  B.  a  344  aided  hun  in 
efiecting  the  division  of  Thessaly  Into  four  telinr.i 
chies,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  ho  was  himself 
placed.  Demosthenes  stigmatises  hun  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  The  division  above  named  had 
the  efiect  of  reducing  Thessaly  entirely  imder  the 
contronl  of  Philip,  (Dera.  rfs  Cotob.  p.  241;  Har- 
pocrat.  9.  V.  ECiiKos  i  Buttmann,  MyOologm,  vol. 
ii.  p.  288,  &C. ;  Bockh,  Emilic.  ad  Find.  Pglk.  i. 
p.  333.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUDI'CIUS,  magistei  scriniorum,  one  of  the 
iirst  eommisMon  of  Nine,  appointed  by  Theodosius 
in  A.  D.  429  to  compile  a  code  upon  a  plan  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned  for  another.  [DiODO- 
RUB,  vol.  i.  p.  1018.]  [J.  T.  Q.]    ' 
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7a:  EUDOCIA. 

EUDO'CIA  (Eil3oit(a),  the  nnme  of  semal 
lantine  prioccBses. 

1.  Augusta,  wile  of  tbe  emperor  Theodoeius 
II.  She  was  the  daiighter  of  the  _"  " 
tills,  or  Lmd,  or,  na  he  is  cnlled  in  the  Pnsclial 
Chronicle,  Heradeitiis  of  Athens,  where  ehe  wi 
hom,  Tlie  year  of  her  hirth  is  douhifiil.  Nio 
phoms  CaUisti,  who  hEts  ^isn  the  lullest  accoui 
of  her,  states  [xiv.  50)  tliat  she  died  in  A 
fourth  jear  of  the  emperor  Leo,  which  correaponc 
to  A.  D.  460-61,  Hgod  Bixt;-Beven;  and  thi 
she  was  in  her  twentieth  year  when  alie  ma 
ried  Theodoeius.  According  to  this  Blalement, 
Ehe  must  have  been  horn  A.  o.  i9S-l,  and  mairie ' 
A.  D.  413-14.  But  ths  age  of  Theodo^us  (hoi 
/,.  n.  401 )  leode  ue  to  prefer,  for  tho  miirdiiee,  ih 
date  given  hy  the  Paschal  or  Alesandrian  Chron 
cle  and  hy  MaiseUinns  [ChTon,),  liz.  the  consulahi 
of  Eusliithius  and  Agricohi,  a.  n.  421.  We  mui 
then  give  up  the  calculation  of  ^icephorus  as  t 
the  time  of  her  death,  or  as  to  her  ago  at  that  tim 
or  at  her  marriage.  Fosaibly  she  came  to  Cor 
Btantinople  in  her  twentieth  year,  in  413-14,  hi: 
was  not  married  tiU  431.  She  was  called  ori^nally 
Atheuais,  and  having  excellent  natnrol  abilities, 
v»a  educated  hy  her  Either  and  by  the  giammn- 
rinna  Hyperechiua  and  Orion  in  every  Inanch  oE 
science  and  learning  then  cultivated.  She  whs 
fiimiliar  with  Greek  and  latin  literature,  rhetoric, 
astronomy,  geometry,  and' the  edence  of  arit' 
She  WHS  also  eminent  Ibr  her  beauty  ;  and 
sideration  of  these  advantages, 


I  fother 


'.  his  death  left  her 


piDperty,  all  of  which  lie  bequeathed  to  her  two 
brothers  Valerius  and  Aetine,  called  Oeneuua  by 
Zonaras,  or  Geshis  in  tlie  Paschal  Chronicle,  Bay- 
ing that  her  good  fortune  and  the  fruite  of  her 
edneation  wonld  be  a  enflicient  inheritance. 

From  dissatisfaction  either  at  this  anangement, 
or  at  some  wrong  she  had  Buffered,  Athenais  went 
to  Constantinople  to  appeal  against  her  brothers  ; 
ftnd  Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  managed 
alike  him  and  his  em^re,  fixed  on  her  as  a  suitable 
wife  for  him.  Athenais  was  a  heathen;  bnt  her 
heathenism  yielded  to  the  a^umente  or  persuasions 
of  Pulcheria  and  of  Attions.palriarcb  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  whom  she  was  baptized,  receiving  at  her 
baptism  the  name  of  Eudoeia,  and  being  adopted 
in  that  ordinani^e  by  Pulcheria  as  a  daughter— an 
eipression  apparendy  indicatini;  that  she  had  that 

rrincess  for  a  sponsor.  The  date  of  her  marriage 
i.  D.  421),  given  hy  Marcellinue  and  the  Paedial 
Chronicle,  is  probably  correct,  though  Theophanes 
places  it  one  if  not  two  years  earlier. 

Most  historians  mention  only  one  child  of  this 
union,  Eudoiia,  who,  according  to  Marcelliniia,  was 
bom  in  the  thirteenth  eonsnlship  of  Honorins, 
and  the  tenth  of  TheodoBins,  i.  e.  n.  D.  422, 
and  betrothed,  in  the  consulship  of  Victor  and 
CasUnus,  A.  D.  424,  to  her  cousin  Valentinian, 
Mterwards  emperor  of  the  West  as  Valentinion 
HI.      Tillemont  thinks  there  are  notices   which 

he  must  have  died  young.  Mareelliniis  mentions 
(mother  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosiiis,  and 
therefore  [if  legitimate)  of  Eudoeia  also,  Flocilla; 
but  Tillemont  suspects  that  Mareelbnus  speaks  of  a 
sister  of  Tbeodosins  so  named.  FlaciUa  died  in  the 
consulship  of  An^ochns  and  Baseus,  A.  n.  431. 
The  marriage  of  Valentinian  with  Eudoiia  was 
Gelebrated,nol,  as  at  iirst  appointed,  at  TbesEoIonica, 


but  at 
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au^nople  (comp.  Socrates,  flint.  Eedsi. 
-.1.  f1.1l   jKrf-Wo-   --        -       - 


Niceph.  CalL  Hist.  iiv.  23;  Mnrcellin.  Glmm. 
Aetio  list  Sgkvidio  Cons),  m  tie  year  436  or  487, 
most  likely  the  latter.  In  468,  Eudoeia  set  out 
for  Jemsalem,  in  discharge  of  a  tow  which  she 
had  made  to  visit  "  the  holy  places"  on  occaHon  of 
her  daughter's  marriage ;  and  returned  the  year 
following  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with  her  the 
reputed  relics  of  Stephen  the  prolo-martyr.  It  was 
probably  in  this  journey  that  she  visited  Antioch, 
addressed  the  people  of  that  city,  and  was  honoured 
by  them  with  a  statue  of  brass,  as  related  by  Eva- 
griue.  At  her  persuasion  Tbeodosins  enlai^d  the 
boundaries  and  the  walla  of  Antioch,  and  conferred 
other  marks  of  favour  on  that  city.  She  hqd  re- 
ceived  the  title  of  Augusta  a.  d.  423. 

Hitherto  it  is  probable  that  Budocia  had  inter- 
fered but  little  with  the  influence  esercisad  by 
Pulcheria  in  public  afiairs.  Niccphorus  says,  she 
lived  twenty-nine  years  in  the  palace,  '^submitting 
to  (ikri)  Pijcheria  as  mother  and  Angasta."  As 
Nicephorus  places  Eudocia's  motrioge  in  413-14, 
he  makes  442-43  the  period  of  the  termination 
of  Pulcheria'a  administration.  He  stales,  that 
Eudocia's  administration  lasted  ibr  seven  years, 
which  brings  na  to  449-50  as  the  date  of  her  last 
journey  to  Jeraaalem,  a  date  which,  from  othei 
circumstances,  appears  to  be  correct 

During  the  seven  years  of  her  administration,  in 
A,  n.  444,  according  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  hot 
later  according  to  Theophanes,  occurred  the  incident 
which  was  the  flrst  stop  to  her  down&lL  An  apphs 
of  remarkable  size  and  beauty  had  been  brought  to 
Constantinople,  which  the  emperor  purchased  and 
presented  to  his  wife.  She  sent  it  to  Paulinas, 
the  master  ofbdonim,  who  waa  then  conlined  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout ;  and  Paulinna,  deeming  it  a  suit- 
able offering,  sent  it  to  the  emperor.  Theodosius 
recognized  it  as  the  one  which  he  had  ^ven  to 
Eudoeia ;  and,  without  mentioning  the  reason  to 
her,  enquired  what  she  had  done  with  it.  She, 
apprehensive  of  his  displeasure  at  having  parted 
with  his  gift,  replied  tlrat  slie  had  eaten  it,  and 
confimicd  her  assertion  by  an  oath.  This  falsehood 
increased  the  emperor's  suspicions  that  Eudoria 
regarded  Panlinns  with  nndue  affection ;  and  he 
baiijshed  him  to  Cappadoda,  where  he  was  either 
then  or  afterwards  put  to  death.  Marcellinus 
places  his  death  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Valentinian 
A.  D.  440 1  but  we  prefer  the  statement  of  Nice- 
phorus, that  his  banishment  was  aflor  442-3,  and 
disposed  to  place  his  death  in  a.  d.  449-50. 
ocifl,  however,  soothed  for  a  time  the  jealousy 
of  her  husband,  but  it  was  not  eradicated,  as  sub* 
nt  events  shewed.  Gibbon  rejects  the  whole 
of  the  apple  "  as  fit  only  tor  the  Arabian 


1  appeal 


nable. 


The  quarrels  of  the  eccleuas^cs  were  the  imme- 

liate  occasion  of  her  downfall.     Clirjeaplnus,  the 

:unuch  and  head  chamberl^n,  a  supporter  of  the 

oonk  Eutychea,  wished  to  procure  Uie  deposition 

if  Flavian,  palriarcli  of  Constantinople,  who  had 

,usl  been  elected,  4.  D.  447.     Chrysaphius,  finding 

that  Flavian  was  supported  by  Pulcheria,  who, 

though  no  longer  directing  the  government,  retained 

iderable  influence,  applied  to  Eudoeia,  whoni 

eminded  of  the  grievances  she  had  sustoiaed 

Pulcheria'a  acconnt."    Eudoeia,  after  a  long 

inued  effort,  at  last  succeeded  in  alienating  her 

and  from  his  ^ster.     Fnlcheria  was  forbidden 

lourt,  and  retired  fi'am  Constantinople ;  and  in 
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the  seciind  or  pBeiido-council  o(  BphesnsU.D. 449), 
known  aa  "the  council  of  rolibers"  ()}  Anarpiini), 
Flavian  was  deposed,  and  so  rougMy  treated  by 
the  assembled  pretatest  that  ho  died  of  their  vio- 
lence a  ien-  days  afl«i^  But  TheodoBius  was  soon 
led  to  take  up  lie  cause  of  the  mnrdercd  patriarch. 
He  banished  Chryaaphiua,  and  stripped  bim  of  all 
his  poBsessions  I  and  shewed  his  anger  with  Kndocia 
■^  '  ■   J.  the  quarrel  about  the  apple  i  so  that 


i  recalled,  and  resumed 
the  now  vacant  management  of  afl^ra^  which  she 
retailed  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Ttieodosins  and  tliat  of  her  husband  Marcian,  who 

Eudocia  might  possibly  iiave  been  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  but  for  an  event  recorded  by  Mai^ 
cellinus,  which  rendered  the  breach  irreparable. 
Satuminns,  who  held  the  office  of  comes  domestj- 
tornm,  being  sent  for  the  purpose  by  TheodoHiia, 
on  what  accnunt  is  not  stated,  but  probably  through 
jealousy,  slew  two  ecclesiastics,  Sevenis,  a  priest, 
and  Johannes  or  John,  a  deacon,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Eudocia  at  Jerusalmi.  She,  enraged, 
put  Saturninus  to  death,  and  was  in  retnm  stripped 
of  the  state  and  retinue  of  empress,  which  she  had 
been  hitherto  allowed  to  retain.  MareelUnuB 
places  these  sad  events  in  the  eighteontli  consulship 
of  Theodosius,  J..  D.  Hi ;  bat  this  date  ia  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  fiicta  mentioned  by 
Nicephoi-us.  Theophajiea  placed  them  in  A.  H. 
59i2,  Alex,  era  (a.  d.  450),  which  ia  probably 
correct ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  before  the  death 
of  Theodosiua,  which  look  plai^  in  that  year. 

Eudocia  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Ho!y 
Land,    devoting  herself  to  works   of  pi 


charity-  She  repaired  the  walls  of-  Jer 
convereed  mnch  with  ecclesiastics,  built  m 
lories  and  hospitals,  and  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
proto-niartyr  Stephen  on  the  spot  where  ha  was 
said  to  have  been  stoned ;  enriched  existing  churches 
with  valuable  offerings,  and  besUiwed  great  sums 
in  charity  nn  the  priests  and  the  poor.  But  she 
was,  for  some  years,  obnoxious  to  the  imputation 
of  heresy.  The  opinion  of  Eutyches  on  the  miion 
of  the  two  natures  in  Qirist,  which  she  held,  and 
which  had  triumphed  in  the  "  council  of  robbers,** 
at  Ephesua  (a.  □.  449),  was  condemned  in  another 
council  held  at  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  461),  soon  after 
the  death  of  Tboodosius.  The  decrees  of  this 
latler  council  Eudocia  for  some  years  rejected. 
When,  however,  sbe  heard  of  the  captivity  of  hei 
daughter  Eudoxia  [Eudoxia),  whom,  with  her 
two  daughters,  Genserio,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had 
carried  into  Africa  (a.  d.  45S},  sbe  sought  to  be 
rwonciled  to  Pulcheria,  that  she  might  interest  her 
and  her  husband,  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  behalf 
of  the  captives.  Sy  the  intervention  of  Olybrius, 
to  whom  ono  of  the  captivo  princesses  was  Ijetroth- 
ed,  and  of  Valerius,  the  reconcilia^on  waa  effeclodj 
and  Pukheria  anxiously  sought  to  restore  Eudocia 
to  the  cummunion  of  the  church.  She  engaged  her 
brothers  and  daughters  (according  to  Nicephorus) 
to  write  to  her  for  this  purpose  :  from  which  it 
may  be  githered  that  the  brothers  of  Eudocia  had 
become  Chris^ans,  and  were  still  living.  According 
(0  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  they  had  been  advanced 
to  high  offices,  A^'tius  or  Gesius  in  the  provinces, 
and  Valerius  at  court.  Possibly  the  Valerius  who 
had  been  one  of  the  mediators  between  the  prin- 
cesses, wns  one  of  them.     Who  "  [lie  duughlecs,** 
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of  Endocia  were,  is  not  clear.  We  read  only  of 
two,  Eudoxia,  now  in  captivity,  and  Fladlla,  img 
since  dead.  If  the  letters  were  from  the  eaptiya 
princesaes,  we  must  understand  daughters  in  th« 
more  extended  sense  of  female  descendants.  These 
letters  and  the  conversations  which  Eudoda  held 
with  Symeon  the  Stylite,  and  Enthymius,  an  emi- 
nent monk  of  Jerusalem,  determined  her  to  re- 
nounce Eutychianism ;  and  her  conversion  led 
many  others  to  follow  her  example ;  but  it  ia  ho- 
nourable to  her  that  she  continned  her  gratuities 
to  those  who  retained  as  well  as  to  those  who  re- 
nounced these  opioions.  She  died  at  Jemsalom  in 
the  6)iirth  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo  L  A.  D.  460-61, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
she  herself  had  built.  Theophanea  places  her  death 
in  A.  It.  £947  Alex,  era  (a.  d.  455),  but  this  is  too 
ear5y.  Her  age  baa  been  already  noticed.  She 
solemnly  declared  at  her  death  that  she  waa  fiee 
from  any  guilty  connexion  with  Paulinas. 

Eudocia  was  an  author.  She  wrote — 1.  A  poem 
on  tie  aeioty  eUaiMd  Ay  tie  ii-oopa  of  her  iaeband 
TT^eodosim  oner  Oe  Fersiam,  A.  D.  421  or  423. 
This  wns  in  heroic  verse,  arid  is  mentioned  by 
Socrates.  (Zftsf.£M09.  vii.  21.)  '  3.  A  paraphrase 
if  (he  OetalsKh,  also  in  heroic  verse.  Photina  de- 
scribes it  as  consisting  of  eight  books,  according  to 
the  divi^on  of  that  part  of  Scripture  which  it  em- 
braced ;  and  aays  it  was  well  and  perapicuously 
written,  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  poetic 
art ;  but  that  the  writer  had  not  allowed  herself 
the  poetic  licences  of  digression  and  of  mingling 
fiction  with  truth,  having  kept  very  close  to  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  books  3.  A  paraphraie  of  the 
FTopiedea  of  Daaid  and  Zeehariah,  in  the  same 
measure.  4.  A  poem,  in  the  same  measure  and  in 
three  books,  on  the  hklars  <aid  mart^om  of  Cy- 
prian and  Jaslina,  who  suHered  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian.  Photiua  gives  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  this  poem.  S.  Zonaias  and  Joannes 
Tsetzes  ascribe  to  Eudocia  Homera-CestoBes ;  and 
a  poem  under  that  Utio.  composed  of  vatsra  and 
parts  of  veraea  from  Homer,  and  having  lor  its 
subject  the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  both  in  the  original  and  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  one  edition,  it  ia  said  to  he  by  Eudocia 
Angnsta,  or  Patridna  Pehigius.  The  genuineness 
of  tfiis  work  is,  however,  very  disputable,  and  even 
the  fiict  of  Eudocia  having  ever  Arattait  anything 
of  the  kind,  is  not  quite  clear. 

(Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes.  vii.  3!  ;  Evagrins,  HisU 
Ecdes.  i.  20,  31,33;  Nicephoraa  CaUisti,  Hht. 
Ecdes.  xiv.  33,  47,  49,  50 ;  Zonaias,  Antiaies,  vol. 
iiL  p.  34— 37,  ed.  BaaiL  I5fi7i  Mareeilinns,  CAro- 
viooa;  CimHMon  jlfeiUMdriEiun  sfBeftwc&iie;  Jo- 
annes Malalaa,  CkroKographia,  lib.  xiv. ;  Theo- 
phanes,  Chronogri^ia,  ah  A.  u.  £9n  ad  5947, 
AhiK.  era ;  Joannes  T^elaes,  Historiar.  Variar 
ChiUaa.XHist.  306;  Cedrenus,  Cain;Mn(2!'iun,  p.<£90 
■91,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Michael  Glycos,  .JBnu&s,  pars  ii^ 
pp.  484-5,  ed.  Bonn ;  Photins,  Bmioilu  codd.  18^ 
1H4  i  Tillemont,  Hisl.  de,  Emp.  vol.  vi.  ;  ffibbon, 
Ded.  and  FaiL  eh.  -xxidi. ;  Cave,  Hist.  lAL  ml  i. 
p.  403,  ed.  Oxford,  1 740-43 1  Oudin,  Ds  Scr^lor. 
Ecdei.  vol  i.  p.  135B ;  Fabric.  BUI.  Grate.  ToL 
i.  p.  653,  fc^  vol.  X.  p.  730,  Ac) 

2.  Daughter  of  Valentmian  III.  and  of  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  consequenlly 
gi'aitd-daughter  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
ardclB.    She  was  carried  captivo  to  Carthage  by 


,  ju  .X'Oot^le 
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Uenaeric;  king  of  the  VaJiduls,  when  be  sacked 


Eudoda  (i.  D.  456]),  not  to  one  of  bia  younger 
sons,  Oento,  ta  Idn^us  eaja,  -but  to  bis  eldeet  aon 
Hunneric  (wbo  euceeeded  bis  father,  A.  D.  477,  aa 
king  of  tba  Vandals)';  and  <ent  Eudoxin  and  Flai' 
Hdia  to  Constantinople.  After  tiling  aizteen  years 
with  Hunneric,  and  bearing  him  a  son,  Hulderio, 
who  also  afterwards  became  king  of  the  Vandals, 
Endocia,  an  tbe  groand  of  dislike  ta  the  Arianism 
of  her  bashand,  seotetly  left  him,  and  went  to  Je- 
rusalem, wbere  she  soon  after  died  (a.  i).  472), 
having  bequeathed  all  she  had  to  tbe  Chnrcb  af 
Che  Resurrection,  and  was  bnried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  her  grandmotber,  the  empress  Eudocia.  (Eva- 
griue,  Hisl.  Ecdes.  ii.  7 ;  Marcellinua,  Ghronixn  ; 
JdatiuB,  ChroBorm ;  Nicephoius  Callisti,  Hist.  Ed- 
eies^  XV.  1 1 ;  Procopias,  de  BeUo  VandaticOi  i.  5  ,■ 
Theoplianea,  Chronogn^ia,  A.  M.  6947  and  6964, 
Aleir.  era;  Zonaras,  Annates,  voL  )ii,  p.  40,  ed. 
Basil,  1657  ;  Tilleraont,  Hisl.  det  Eaip.  vol.  vi.) 

3.  Eudocia  Faeia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Heraelias. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  African  noble,  and 
was  at  Conetaatinople  (a.  d.  610}  wben  Heradjus, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  having  assamed  the 
purple  in  Africa,  sailed  to  Constantinople  to  de- 
throne the  tjiant  Phocas.  Pliocaa  shut  her  np  in 
a,  monaster;  with  tlie  niDther  of  HeiacUus ;  but  his 
fdll  led  to  their  release.  She  was  married  on  the 
day  oi  Heracliua^s  coronation,  and  crowned  with 
him,  and,  according  to  Zonaras,  received  from  him 
the  name  of  Fabia  (  but  Cedrenua  makes  Fabla  her 
ciiginal  name,  which  is  more  likely.  She  had  by 
Heractius,  according  to  Zonaras,  three  children,  a 
daughter  Epiphania,  and  two  sons,  tbe  elder  named 
Heradina  and  the  younger  Constantine.  .  She  died 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  child.  Codre- 
nus  assigns  to  theni  only  a  daughter  and  one  son, 
who  was,  according  to  him,  called  both  Hemdius 
and  Constantine.  He  places  the  death  of  Eudocia 
in  the  second  year  of  Hemclius,  A,  D,  612.  (Zona- 
ras, Anwllea,  vol  ili.  pp.  66,  67,  ed.  Basil,  1557  ; 
Cedrenua,  Compemiiuta^  pp.  713 — 14,  ed.  Bonn, 
I83B-S.)     , 

4.  EoDOcti,  daughter  of  Incer  or  Inger,  and 
concubine  of  the  emperor  Michael  lit.,  t^  whom 
she  was  given  in  niarriaga  (about  A.  D.  866) 
to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperor. 
She  bore  Basil  a  eon,  afterwards  the  empercr 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  so  soon  after  tbeir  tnarnage, 
that  it  was  said  that  Michael  was  the  child's 
&tber,  ^d  tiiat  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  Cedrenua  apeaks  of  the  marriage 
oE  Basil  witfi  Eudocia,  whose  noble  birth  and 
beauty  he  eelebcales ;  but,  fer  from  ma^ng  her  the 
concubine  of  Michael,  speaks  of  her  as  excelling 
in  modesty.  (Zonaras,  Amtales^  voL  iiL  p.  133, 
el  Badl,  1677  ;  Cedrenns,  Compendima,  vol.  ii. 
p.  198,  ed.  Bonn,  1838-9.) 

6.  Ennocii,  third  wife  of  tie  empemrConsten. 
tine  V.  (Copronymus).  She  was  crowned  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augusta  from  her  husband  in 
,the  twenty-eighth  j-ear  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  768. 
(Cedreni  Compendmni,  vul.  ii.  p.  16,  ed.  Bonn.) 
.  6..  EuDoqi.i,  thuil  wife  of  Leoth^  Philoaopher, 
■on  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  and  of  Eudocia.  (Np. 
3.)  She  died  in  cbildbirth  soon  after,  and  tbe 
i*ild  died  also.  She  was  tbe  daughter,  or  of  tbe 
race  of  Opsicius.  Of  the  dale  of  her  marriage  and 
death  we  have  no  account.    It  was  probably  near 
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the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  at  any  rale 
before  a.  o.  904.  (Zonaras,  Avsales,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Basil,  1567  i    Cedrenua,  OuBwrn/ium,  p.  493, 
ed.  Basil,  1566.) 

7-  Eldest  daughter  of  tbe  Byzantine  emperor 
Constantine  IX.,  became  a  nun  In  consequence  of 
some  disease  by  which  she  was  disfigared.  She 
appears  to  have  survived  her  lather,  wbo  died  a.  d. 
1038.  (Zonaras,  Annahs,  vol.  iii,  p.  183,  ed. 
Basil,  A.  n.  1557.) 

8.  Eudocia  Augusta  of  Macbbmbolb!,  wife 
of  the  emperors  Constantiue  XI.  (Dncas)  and 
Romanua  IV.  (Diogenes).  She  was  maiTied  to 
Constantine  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station, 
and  bore  him  two  sons,  Michael  and  Andronicus, 

Constantine,  bom  afterwards ;  they  had  also  two 
daugbtors,  Theodora  and  Zoe.  On  the  accession 
of  Constantine  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  ; 
and  on  his  death,  \.  n.  1067,  ha  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  her  and  to  tbeir  three  sons,  Michael 
VII.  (Pampinaecs),  Andronicus  I.,  and  Constantine 
XII.  (Poijhyrogenitus).  He  bound  Eudocia  by  an 
oath  not  to  many  again,  Eudoda  had  in  Kiel  tlie 
management  of  the  government,  the  children  bemg 
all  young.  Perceiving  that  the  protection  of  the 
■'astern  frontier,  which  was  threatened  witli  inva- 
ion,  required  a  stronger  band,  she  married  Roma- 
lus  IV.  (Diogenes).  Romanus,  who  was  eminent 
3r  hie  iine  figure,  strength,  and  warlike  qualitiea, 
had,  on  the  death  of  Constantine  XI.,  prepared  to 
die  the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  Eudocia, 
■ho  threw  him  into  prison,  and  exiled  him  j  but, 

Kailled  bim,  and  raised  bim  to  the  command  of 
the  army.  Her  oath  not  to  marry  had  been  given 
in  writmg,  and  cominittod  to  the  custody  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople ;    but  by  a  trick  she 

vered  it,  and,  within  eight  months  after  her 

land's  death   (a.d.  1068),  married  Romanus, 

raised  bim  to  be  colleague   in  tbe   empire 

I  herself  and  her  sons.      She  bad  hoped  to 

_      in!  him,  but  was  disappointed,  and  his  asser- 

Dnring  tho  captivity  of  Romanus,  Joannes  or  John 
Dncas,  brother  of  the  lato  Constantine,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  declared 
Michad  Parapinacea  sole  emperor,  and  banished 
Eudoda  to  a  convent  which  she  had  herself  built 
on  tbe  shore  of  the  Propontis,  On  the  death  of 
Diogenes,  wbo  on  Ills  release  had  &llen  uito  tbe 
bands  of  Andronicus,  the  eldest  son  of  Joannes 
Ducaa,  and  died  from  the  cmel  usage  ha  received, 
■  -,  1071  [Romanus  IV.  (Dioasiras)],  Eudoda 
id  ber  unhappy  busbajid  with  great  splendour. 
She  appears  to  have  long  survived  this  event. 
(Zonaras,  ATHialea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  SlB—SaS,  ed. 
Basil,  1567;  Michael  Olycas,  Aiataleii,  para  iv. 
-   605,  &c.,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Eudoda  compiled  a  dictionary  of  history  and 
mythology,  which  she  called  'Imi'Bi,  t.  e,  CoUedioa 
or  bed  1^  Violila.  It  was  printed  for  tbe  first  time 
by  Villoison,  in  his  Amcdola  Graeca,  2  vds.  4to. 
Venice,  1781.  Jt  is  prefaced  by  an  address  to  her 
husband  Romanus  Diogenes,  in  which  she  describes 
''he  work  as  "  a  collection  of  genealogies  of  gods, 
leroes,  and  heroines,  of  their  metamorphoses,  and 
if  the  Jables  and  stories  respecting  them  found  in 
he  andents ;  containing  also  notices  of  various 
ihilosopbsrs."  Tbe  sources  from  which  the  work 
vas  compiled  are  in  a  great  di^ree  the  lame  tLl 
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those  used  in  the  Lexicon  of  Sujdas.  The  aourceg 
ate  eiEJuined  and  described  bf  Meineko  in  hia 
Observationes  in  Eadasoe  Piofcium,  in  the  iifth 
and  ^ith  TolnmeB  of  tba  BMoOek  der  alien  Lit- 
Serulur  jind  Kamt,  Gottingen,  1789, 

9.  Daughter  of  Andronicue  Comnenus,  second 
son  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Calo-JoaniieB.     She 
was  married,  but  to  wliom  is  unknown ;  and  after 
her  hualMmd^a  death  lived  in  concubinage  w 
Andronicas,  her  couein,   afterwuds  emperoF 
Andronicus  I.     Her  second  husband  was  Mich 
Gabras,  to  whom  she  was  married.     We 


if  the  few 


of  he 


life.  Sbo  lired  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  twelfth  cen- 
tury. (Michael  Gly<9Si  Manuel  Comn&tuSf  Lib- 
iii.  pp.  i36,  1S6,  Lib.  it.  p.  173,  ed.  Bonn.) 

.  [J.  C.  M.] 

HUDO'KA  (EdSoJfm),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  (Hes.  Tia^.2U  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  There 
are  two  more  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hes.  Thsoff.  360 ;  Hygia.  Fab.  192.)    [L,  S.] 

EUDO'RUS  {ESSwpos),  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
Polymelo,  was  broi^ht  up  by  his  grandfather  Phy- 
las.  He  was  one  of  the  liie  leaders  of  Uie  Mjnni- 
dones  under  Achilles,  who  sent  hua  out  to  accom- 
pany Patroclus,  and  to  prevent  tho  latter  from 
venturing  too  far;  but  Endorus  was  slain  by 
Pyraeohmus.  (Horn.  II.  sri.  179,  &c. ;  Euslath. 
ad  flbm.  p.  1697.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDO'RUS  (EtfBaipot)  is  mentioned  by  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisien^s  {ad  Arist.  Mett^h,  p.  Sff, 
ed.  Paris.  1586,  fob)  as  a  commontator  on  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  in  whicb  he  is  said  to  have 
altered  ee>eral  passages-  Simplicius  likewise  speaks 
of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  this  name,  and 
relates  that  he  hod  written  on  the  Aristotelian 
.  C  ilegoriea.  We  do  not  know,  however,  if  this  be 
the  same  person.  Eudoms,  whom  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis  mentions,  was  a  narivs  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  had,  like  Ariston  of  Alexandria,  written 
a  work  on  tho  Nile.  (Strab.  zviL  p.  790  ;  comp. 
ratal,.  BibLGraeo.  yo\.i.  p.  8^6,  vol,  iii.  pp.  173, 
493>.  [A.  S.] 

EUDCXHUS,  a  scene-painter  and  statuary  in 
bronse,  of  seeond-rate  merlL  (Plin.  xxxv.  11. 
B.  40.  §  34.)  [P.  &] 

EUDOXIA  (Ei)So|(a),  the  name  of  savetal 
princesses  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  em- 

1.  The  daughter  of  the  Frank  Bauto,  inaiiied 
to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  a.  i>.  395,  by  whom  she 
had  four  daughters,  Flacilla  or  Flaccilla  or  Fal- 
cilla,  Pulcheiia,  Arcadia,  and  Marina,  and  one 
son,  Theodosius  IT.  or  the  younger.    She  was  a 

over  her  husband ;  to  her  persuasion  bis  giving  up 
of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies  may  he  ascribed.  She  was  involved  in  a 
fierce  contest  with  Chrysostom,  who  fearlessly  in- 

court,  and  scrupled  not  to  attack  the  empress 
herself.  The  particulars  of  the  struggle  are  given 
elsewhere.  [Chhvsostouds,  Joannks-J  She 
died  of  a  misiiarriage  in  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius,  a.  d.  4Ui,  or,  according  to  TheophMies, 
A.  D.  406.  The  date  of  her  death  is  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  Tillemont.  [Hislwre  des  Em^rean, 
vol.  V.  p.  786.)  CedienuB  nair^es  some  curious 
parliculars  of  her  deatli,  but  their  credibility  is  very 
doubtful.  (Philostorgius,  Hid.  Ecoles.  apod  Pho- 
Uma ;   MarceUinns,    Oirosicm ;     Socrates,    Hisi. 
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Eccks.   vi.  18;    Cassiodor.  Hial.   Trgiarl.- x.  20 1 
"12,  97, 
p.  586, 
ed.  Bonn.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Theodosius  II.  and  of  Eudocia, 
bom  A.  D.  422,  and  beliothed  soon  after  to  Valen- 
tinian,  son  of  the  emperor  Honorlns,  who  after- 
wards was  emperor  of  the  West  as  VaJentiniaj^  III- 
and  to  whom  she  was  married  at  Constantinople  in 
A.  n.  436  or  487.  On  tiie  asaassination  of  her 
hnsband  by  Maximns  (a.  d.  455),  who  usuiped 
the  throne,  she  was  compelled  to  marry  the  usurper; 
but,  resenting  both  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
the  violence  oi^ed  to  herself  she  instigated  Gen- 
seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  coni^ucrcd 
AtHca,  to  attack  Kome.  Genseric  took  the  city. 
Maiimus  was  slain  m  the  filght,  and  Eadoxia  and 
her  daughters,  Eudocia  and  Placidia,  were  carried 
by  the  Vandal  king  to  Carthage-  After  being 
dcliuned  in  captivity  some  years,   she  was  sent 


I,  and  the  s 

The  coins  of  the  empresses  Eudocia  and  Eudoxia 
trom  the  two  names  being  put  one  for  the 


other, 
persons. 


0  their 


>ee  Eckhel,  DtteiTina  Num.  Veterum, 
170.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

EUDOTCIUS,  commonly  cited  witii  tiie  addi- 
tion Hekos,  was  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
flonrished  shortly  befere  Justinian.  Pnnciroli  {de 
Claris  Ijttesfip.  Jaris,  p.  63)  places  him  too  early 
in  supposing  that  be  was  the  Pr.  Pr.  to  whom  were 
addressed  the  constitution  of  Theodouus  and  Va- 
lentinian  of  A.  D.  427  (Cod.  i,  tit.  8.  s.  I),  and  the 
constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Honorins.  (Cod.  3. 
tit.  77.  s.  3.)  He  is  mentioned  in  Const.  Tanta. 
the  grandfather  of  Anatolius,  profess 


Uw  at  Berytus, 


of  the 


mpilere 


^s  befo 


The  appellation  Heros  is  not  a  proper 

I  titie  of  excellency,  and  is  placed  som<^ 

metjmes  after,  the  name.  Thue- 


p.327,  V 


s  i  "Hpus  EiSo(!os, 


J.  60,  Ea&ijios  ,      .      .    . 

find  the  same  title  applied  to  Patridus,  Amblichus 
(qn.  lamblichns,  Basil,  iii.  p.  2S6),  and  Cyrillus  . 
(Basil,  iv.  p.  702).  Hoimbach  (Anecdota,  L  p. 
203)  is  inclined  to  think  that,  like  the  expression 
i  ftoKoplTtit,  it  was  used  W  the  Graeco-Roman 
jurists  of  and  after  the  age  of  Justinian  as  a  desig- 
nation of  honour  in  speaking  of  their  predecessors 
who  had  died  within  tiieic  memory. 

Eudoxins  was  probably  acquainted  with  the 
original  wriUngs  of  the  dasaical  jarisls,  for  from 
Basil,  ii-  p.  454  (ed.  Heimbach)  it  appears  that 
lie  quoted  Ulpian's  treatise  De  Q^do  Branmsulis. 
-  Ltations  of  Eudoxins  in  the  Basilica,  he 
appeare  to  have  written  upon  the  constitutions  of 
emperora  earlier  than  Justinian,  and  thence  Rei^ 
(ad  ThecpMlum,  pp.  1234—1246)  infers  that  ho 
commented  upon  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  codes,  from  which  those  constitutions 
wore  transferred  into  the  Code  of  Justinian.  It  is 
probably  to  tiie  commentaries  ot  Eudoiius,  Leon- 
tius,  and  Patricias  on  the  three  earlier  codes  that 
Jastinian  (Const.  Tanta,  %  S)  alludes,  when  ha 
says  of  them  "  optunam  sni  memociam  in  Zegiiui 
reliquerunt,"  fer  the  imperatorial  constitutions  were 
often  called  Zeges,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jm 
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Justinian,    clasaee    Eudoxins    aTOong    the    oldot 
'    '      his  esposHxon  of  a  constitution 


app^HM  in  Cod.  2.  til.  !2,  s.  4.  Agmn,  in  Basii. 
i.  pp.  810,  Bll,  is  cilod  hia  KEpoEition  of  a  constv- 
tution  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiininian,  of  A.  D.  193, 
which  appenTB  in  Cod.  2.  tit.  4.  s.  18,  with  tlie 
interpolated  words  emcepto  adalterio.  In  both  these 
pasesMS,  ths  opinion  of  Hems  Patricins  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  EudoiioB.  In  like  mannei',  it 
Bppeius  from  the  scIioliaBi  in  the  fifth  Toltune  oi 
Meerman's  TksKmrus  {JOorum  Qraecomm  Com- 


ntenfaru,  p.  56  ;  BasS.,  ed.  Heuabach,  i  p.  403) 
t^t  Dodtninus,  Demosthenes,  and  Eudoxius,  dii- 
fered  from  Pa 


t^t  Dodtninus,  Denu 

fered  from  PatriciuB  L 

fltitution  of  the  emperor  Alezander,  of  A.  D.  224, 
and  that  that  constilntion  was  altered  by  tha  com- 
pileia  of  Justinian's  code  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  PMridus.  Eudoxins  is  cited  bj  Patri- 
rais  (BwiZ.  iiL  p.  61)  on  a  constitiiUon  of  i.  D. 
293  (Cod.  4.  tit  19.  s.  9),  and  is  died  by  Theo- 
donis  (BimL  vi.  p.  327)  on  a  constitution  of  A.  n. 
290.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  65.  b,  3.)  In  the  latter  passage 
Theodoms,  who  was  a  conteniporaiy  of  Justinian, 
calls  Endoiiua'  hia  teaclier.  Whether  this  eiprea- 
MOn  ia  to  bo  taken  hterally  may  be  donbted,  aa 
Theodorus  also  calls  Donmuius,  PHtrioiue,  and 
Stephanoa  (Ba^  a.  p.  380)  his  teachers.  (Zaoha- 
riae,  ATieedola,  p.  xlriii.  J  Zimmern,  R.  S.  G.  I 
ii  106,  109.) 

The  untrnstworlhy  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli 
(Pm^ot.  Mgstoff.  pp.  845,  402)  mentions  a  En- 
doiius,  Nomicus,  Judex  Toii,  and  cites  hia  Synop- 
sis Legnm,  and  his  schoha  on  the  NoveUa  of 
Ale.iua  Comnenns.  [J.  T.  G.] 

EUDO'XIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Prosjier 
Aqnilanus  a  man  "  ptavi  eed  eiercitati  mgenii," 
who  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  tha 
TonngM,  A.  D.  432,  desottad  to  the  Huns.  {OAto- 
aiooB.  J^hoean.  in  Labbe,  Nam  Siblwth.  MSS. 
labror.  yol.  i.  p.  59.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

EUD0XU8  {EifSofoO  "f  CnlduB,  tho  son  flf 
Aeschines,  lived  about  B.  a  366.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laortius,  asWonomor,  geometer, 
phyeiciiin,  and  legislator.  It  ia  only  in  the  first 
capacity  that  hia  fame  has  deacended  to  our  day, 
and  he  has  more  of  it  than  can  be  jnatlfied  by  any 
account  of  his  Hstronomical  aoiance  now  in  exist- 
once.  Aa  the  probable  introducer  of  the  sphere 
into  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Egyp- 
tian information,  of  tha  lei^th  of  the  year,  ho 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  popular  reputation,  so  that 
liaertius,  who  does  not  eien  mention  Hippsrehus, 
has  given  the  life  of  Eudoins  in  his  asnal  manner, 
that  is,  with  the  omia^on  of  all  an  astianamer 
would  Irish  to  know.  According  to  thia  wrilor, 
Endoxua  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
(he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Archytaa  in  geometi^), 
and  heard  Pkito  for  some  montha,  struggling  at  the 
same  time  with  poverty.  Being  diamiased  by 
Plato,  bnt  for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  hia  &iends 
raised  some  money,  and  he  aailed  for  Egypt,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  (o  NectaJiabis,  who  in 
hia  turn  recommandod  him  to  the  prieata.  With 
them  he  remiuned  sixteen  months,  with  his  chin 
and  eyebrows  shaved,  and  there,  according  to 
Laei'lius,  he  wrote  the  Octaeteris.  Ssveral  ancient 
writeta  attribute  to  him  the  invention  or  introduc- 
tion of  an  improvement  upon  the  Octae'terides 
of  his  predeceaaora.  After  a  time,  he  came  back' 
to  Athenis  with  a  band  of  piipila,  having  in  tho 


EUDOXUS. 
mean  time  tanght  philosophy  in  Cyzicnm  Bud  the 
Propontis  :  he  choae  Athens,  Laerttus  eays,i(rr  tho 
purpose  of  vexing  Plato,  at  one  of  whose  aymposia 
he  introduced  the  Gabion  of  the  guests  reclining  in 
a  semicircle  ;  and  Nicomachus  (ha  adds),  the*  son 
of  Aristotle,  reports  him  to  have  aaid  that  pleaaure 
was  a  good.  So  much  Ibc  LaeHins,  who  also  refers 
to  some  decree  which  was  made  in  honour  of  Eu- 
doxua,  names  hia  son  and  daughters,  states  him  to 
have  written  good  works  on  aatronomy  and  geo- 
metry, and  mentions  the  curious  way  in  which  the 
bull  Apis  told  bis  fortune  when  he  was  in  Kgypt. 
Eudoxus  died  at  the  i^^  of  filly-three.  Phanocritus 
wrote  a  work  upon  Eudoxna  (Athen.  vii.  p.  276,  Q, 
wliich  ia  lost. 

Thefragmentarynoticesof  Endoxua  are  numoroQS. 
Strabo  mentions  him  fiuquentiy,  and  slates  {ii.  p. 
119,  xviL  p.  806)  that  the  observatory  of  Endoxua 
at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his  time,  from  which  he 
was  accnatomed  to  obaerve  the  star  Canopua. 
Strabo  also  says  that  he  remained  thirteen  years 
in  Egypt,  and  attributes  to  him  the  introduction  of 
the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  tbeyear. 
Pliny  {H.  N.  M  47)  seems  to  rafer  to  the  same 
thmg.  Seneca  (Qu.  Noi,  vii.  3)  states  him  to  have 
first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a  theory 
on  this  eubject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  Aristotle 
{Metaph.  xii.  8)  alates  him  to  have  made  separate 
spheres  for  the  stars,  aun,  moon,  and  planets. 
Archimedes  (in  Arsyuir.)  says  he  made  tiie  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
moon.  Vitnivius  (ix.  9)  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  a  aolar  dial,  called  ipdx")  '•  and  ao  on. 

But  all  we  positively  know  of  Eudojus  is  ftom 
the  poem  of  Aratus  and  the  commenlary  of  Hip- 
parchns  upon  it.  From  this  commenlary  we  learn 
that  Aiatus  was  not  himaelf  an  observer,  but  was 
the  verifier  of  the  *oii^>«™  of  Eudoxua,  of  which 
Hipparchua  haa  preserved  Iragmenta  for  comparison 
with  the  verHon  by  Aratus.  Tho  reault  is,  that 
though  there  were  by  no  means  ao  many  nor  so 
great  errors  in  Eudoxua  aa  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opi- 
nion which  must  be  formed  of  the  work  of  the 
former  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  rudest  state  of 
the  science  by  an  observer  who  was  not  very  com- 
petent even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the  rianga 
and  aettinga  of  the  alsra.  Delambre  {Hist.  Asir. 
Arm.  vol.  1.  p.  107)  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
comparison  made  by  Hipparchua  of  Aratua  witii 
Eudoxns,  and  of  both  wilh  his  own  observations. 
He  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  that  Eudoxua 
knew  anything  of  geometry,  though  it  is  on  record 
that  he  wrote  geometriral  works,  in  spite  of  the 
praiaea  of  Proclua,  Cicero,  Ptolemy,  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  (who  places  him  with  Hipparchua),  &c.,  &c. 
Eudojtus,  aa  cited  by  Hippsrehus,  neitiier  IjJks 
like  a  geometer,  nor  like  a  peraon  who  had  seen 
the  heavens  he  describea  :  a  bad  globe,  constructed 
some  centuriea  before  his  time  in  Egypt,  might,  lor 
uiything  that  appears,  have  been  hia  sole  auuiority. 
But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that  ho 
was  the  iirst  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  uito 
Greece,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
reputation  should  have  been  magnified.  As  to 
what  Proclua  aays  of  his  geometiy,  see  EuciiEinES. 

BejeeUng  the  Oktoettip/s  mentioned  by  Laerliua, 


vhich 


riod  of  til 


also  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  which  one  manuacript 
of  Euclid  attributes  to  Eudoxua  (Fabric.  B&l. 
Graec.  vol.  iv.  p.  12),  we  have  the  following  works, 
all  lost,  which  he  ia.  said  to  have  written : 
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.  rtuiicrpoCiieva,  mentioned  by  Proclus  and  Laeir- 
tills,  vrhicii  is  not,  liowavei,  to  be  taken  as  the  ^tle 
of  n  work :  'Ofr)«ci(£^,  mentioned  by  Plutarch ; 
'ha-rpovoiiia  5i'  nrwf,  by  Suidaa  :  two  books, 
'EvoTTTpov  or  Ki^owTpoVj  SJ^d  ^aaiifieira^  mentioned 
b^  Hipparshue,  and  the  first  by  on  BUOnyxuDua 
biographer  of  Aiatus  :  TltjA  Btuv  i»l  Kijo/uu  mil 
TBI'  KtreaiiBKoyaviiliniiv,  mentioned  by  Eudocia  ; 
r^s  UfploSoi,  a  work  dW  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
nnd  by  mciny  olJiers,  as  to  which  Harlees  Ihinke 
Semler's  opinion  piobable,  that  it  was  wii 
Endoius  o£  Biiodes.  (Fabric.  BSi.  Grace 
p.  10,  &C. ;  W«idler,  Hist.  Aairos.!  Diog.  Laert. 
jii.  86-91;  Delambce,  Hiit  de  l^Aslros.  Am.  ToLi,; 
HipparchuS)  Cajmnent  in  Aroium  ;  Bohmer,  Dh- 
seriatio  de  Esdojo  audio,  Hchnstad.  ITl'S;  Ide- 
ler,  in  the  AMuaidl.  der  Berliner  Atad.  d.  Wiisenr 
sehqft  for  tlie  year  1838,  p.  18S,  &c,  and  for  the 
year  1830,  p.  49,  &c.  j  Leironne,  Joamal  d.  Sav. 
laiO,  p.  7il,&c.)  [A.DbM.] 

BUDOXUS  (EMo|os),  a  Greek  physician,  bom 
at  Cnido».in  Cana,  who  lived  probably  in  the  fifth 
or  fourth  centuiy-  B.  c,  as  li8  was  mentioned  by 
the  celeittBted  astronomer  of  tho  same  naiae.  (Diog. 
Lae'Ft  viiL  90.)  He  ia  said  to  have  been  a  great 
advocate  for  the  use  of  gymnastics.    [W,  A.  G.J 

EODOXUS  (ESSoJo?).-  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  now  comedy,  was  by  birtli  a  Sicilian 
and  the  son  of  Agathocles.  Ha  gained  eight  vic- 
tories, three  at  the  city  DionyeJa,  and  five  at  the 
Lenaea.  Hia  NmlitSit/ioj  and  'TiroSoAi/taloi  are 
qnoted,  (Apollod.  igt.  Bios-  Laert.  viii.  90  ;  Poll, 
rii.  201;  Zenob.  Adi^.  i.  1;  Meitieke,  Prag.  Chin. 
Grose,  vol.  i.  p.  493,  vol.  It.  p.  BOS.) 

2.  Of  Hhodea,  an  historical  writer,  whose  time 
is  not  Known.  (DLog.  Lagrt.  I.  e. ;  Apollon.  Bi^. 
Com.  24  ;  Etym.  Mag.  a.  V.  'ASplos !  Voasiua,  de 
Hist.  Graec,  p.  69,  ed.  Weatormann.) 

3.  Of  Cjiicnfi,  a  geographer,  who  went  fi™n  his 
native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  employed  by  Pto- 
lemy Eveigetes  and  his  wife  Oeopatra  in  voyages 
to  India ;'  but  aftetwards,  being  robbed  of  all  his 
property  Igr  Ptolemy  Lathjriis,  he  sailed  away 
down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Gades. 
He  afterwards  made  attempts  to  circumnavigate 
Africa  in  the  oppoMle  direction,  but  without  suc- 
cess. (Stiob.  ii.  pp,98— lOOj  Plin.  ii.  67.)  He 
must  have  lived  about  E.  o.  130,  [P.  8.] 

EVE-LPIDES  (EilsAirrtiji),  a  celebrated  ocuhat 
in  the  tune  of  CelsuB,  about  the  be^uniiig  of  the 
Christian  era,  severs]  of  whose  medical  formulae 
have  been  preserved.  (Cola,  de  Med.  pp.  120,  133, 
133,  134.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

EVELPISTUS  (EWXwioTos),  an  emment  aur- 
geon  at  Romp,  who  lived  shortly  befijre  the  Ume 
of  Celsna,  and  tiierefoio  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  first  centiuy  e.  c  (Cels.  de  Med.  vii.  praef. 
p.  137.)  He  is  pertapa  the  same  pereon  one  of 
whose  plasters  is  preserved  by  Scrilranius  largus, 
de  Cbffipos.  Medtcam.  c  315,  p.  230.      [W.A.G.] 

EVELTHON  (Eii\eay),  king  of  Salamia  in 
Cyprus.  Wlen  Aroeulaus  III.  was  driven  from 
Cyrene  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  royal  privi- 
leges, probably  about  b.  c  539  or  528  [see  vol.  i. 
p.  477],  his  mother  Pheretima  fled  to  the  court  of 
Evelthon,  and  pressed  him  with  the  most  psrae- 
vering  entreaties  for  an  army  to  enforce  her  6on*a 
reatoration.  The  king^  at  last  aent  her  a  golden 
spindle  and  distal  saying  that  such  were  the  more 
Impropriate  presents  for  women.  (Her.  iv.  162, 
V.  104 ;  Poljaen.  viii.  47.)  [E,  E.] 
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EVE'MBRUS  orEUHE'MERUS  (EiWuEpos), 
a  Sicilmn  author  of  the  time  of  Alesander  the 
Qreat  and  bis  unmediatfi  euccesGors.  Most  writers 
call  him  a,  native  of  Messene  in  Sicily  (Plut.  de 
Is.  elOa.^S;  laclant.  de  Pais.  Relig.  i.  II  s  Etym. 
"  -  -  o — ';),  whUe  Araobiua  (iv.  IS)  caUs  hi" 


either  T^a 
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and  others 
in  Arcadia  or  the  island  of  Cos  as 
(Athen.  av.  p.  658.)  His  mind  was  trained  in 
the  philosophical  school  of  the  Cyien^cs,  who  had 
before  hia  lime  become  notorious  for  their  scepti- 
cism in  Toatters  connected  with  the  popular  reli- 
gion, and  one  of  whom,  Theodoras,  is  fisquenlly 
called  an  atbebt  by  the  ancients.  The  mfluence 
of  this  school  upon  Evemerua  seems  to  have  been 
very  great,  b>c  he  subsequently  became  the  founder 
of  a  peculiar  method  of  int^preting  the  legends 
and  mythi  of  the  popular  religion,  which  has  often 
and  not  unjustly  been  compared  with  the  ration- 
alism of  some  modem  theologians  in  Germany. 
About  B.  c.  316  we  find  Evemerus  at  the  court  of 
Cassander  in  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  was  con. 
nscted  by  friendship,  and  who,  according  (o  Euae- 
h\ixi{Praep.Ei!(ing.  ii.  3,p.S9},  senthuuouton  ait 
Etploring  expedition.  Evemerua  is  said  to  have 
sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia  to  a  very  great  distance,  until  he 
to  an  island  called  Panchaeal  After  bis  re- 
ftom  this  voyage  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
^tpi  'AHcypa^,  which  consisted  of  at  least  nine 
books.  The  title  of  fius  "  Sacred  History,"  as  ws 
may  term  it,  was  taken  ftxim  the  diraypaipaiy  or  the 
inscriptions  on  columns  and  walk,  which  eiisted 
in  great  numbers  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  and 
Evemerus  chose  it  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  hia  information  from  pnbhc  documents  of 
that  kind,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his  travels, 
especialty  in  the  island  of  Pimchaefl,  The  work 
contained  accounts  of  the  several  goda,  whom 
Evemerus  represented  as   having  originally  been 

ho  had  distinguished  themselves  either  as 

B,  kings,  inventors,  or  benefactors  of  man, 
o  after  their  death  were  worshipped  as  goda 
grateful  people.     Zeua,  for  example,  was, 
according  to  him,  a  king  of  Crete,  who  had  been  a 
preat  conqueror;  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
m  the  temple  of  Zeua  Triphylius  a  column  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Uranus,   Cronus,  and  Zeus.    (Euseb.  i.e.;  Sext. 
Empir.  is.  17.)    This  book,  which  seems  to  have 
written  in  a  popular  style,  must  have  been 
attractive ; .  for  all  the  feblea  of  mythoii^ 
dressed  up  in  it  as  so  many  true  and  histo- 
uarratives ;  and  many  of  the  subsequent  his- 
torians, such  as  the  uncritical  Diodorus  (see  Fn^Bi, 
hb.  vi.)  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  mjthe, 
or  at  least  followed  in  his  track,  as  wa  find  to  be 
the  caae  with  Polybius  and  Dionydus.     Traces  of 
such  a  method  of  treating  mythology  occur,  it  is 

' —    ~   Herodotus   and  Thucydides ;    but 

the  fiist  who  carried  it  out  syste- 
matically, and  after  his  time  it  found  numerous 
admirers.  In  the  work  of  Diodorus  and  other 
jatorians  and  mythographers,  we  meet  with  iimu- 
lerabla  stories  which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  nothing  but  Everaeristic  inteipretations  of 
ancient  myths,  though  they  are  frequenUy  tsien 
by  modem  critics  for  genuine  I^ends.  Evemerua 
as  much  attacked  and  treated  with  contempt, 
id  Eratosthenes  called  him  a  Bergaean,  that  is, 
as  great  a  liar  as  Autifhanes  of  Berga  {Pcjyb. 
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xwiii  13,  xnjiiv.  6 ;  Stml).  i.  p.  47,  ii,  pp.  103, 
1 04,  vii.  p.  299) ;  bnt  the  lidicnle  with  whict  ho 
ia  treated  lefera  alinost  entirely  to  his  pretending 
to  Iiave  Tinted  the  island  of  Pancliaea,  a  Boi '  '^ 
Thule  of  the  southern  ocean ;  whereas  his  mel 
of  treating  raytiologj  is  paaaed  oier  nnnoti 
and  is  even  adopted.  His  method,  in.  fact,  bee 
BO  Jirmlj  rooted,  that  even  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  centDiy  there  were  writers  v/ho  at^nietced  in 
it.  The  pious  helievers  among  the  ancients,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  ETemerus  an  atheist.  (Plut. 
de  Flac  Plaloa.  i.  7  i  Aelian,  V.  H.  iL  31 ;  Theo- 
phiL  ad  Aulolgc.  iii.  6.)  The  gi'eat  popularity  of 
the  woric  is  attsated  by  the  circumslance  that  Bn- 
nius  made  a  Latin  tranala^on  of  it  (Cic  de  Nai- 
Dear.  i.  42 ;  Lactant.  de  Pals.  Rd^.  i.  11 ;  Varro, 
de  Re  SusS.  i.  48.)  Tho  Chrialian  writers  often 
refer  to  Eromarus  as  their  most  useful  ally  to  prove 
that  the  pagan  mythology  waa  nothing  hut  a  heap 
of  &,bles  invented  by  mortal  men.  (Hieron.  Co- 
lunina,  Frdcgom.  is  .&>en!erwn,  in  hia  Q.  Eanii 
quae  supersant  Fragm-  p.  4B2,  &c.,  ed.  Naples, 
IMO ;  Serin,  in  the  Mim.  de  I'Aead.  des  Inaoripl. 
viiL  p.  107,  &c;  Fonnnont,  ibid.  xv.  p.  265,  &c ; 
Foudier,  ilM.  xxiiv.  p.  435,  &c.,  xxit.  p.  1, 
&c  ;  Loheci,  AgUmk.  i.  p.  138,  &k.)    [L.  8.] 

EVFNIUS  (Ei)if™s),  a  aeor  of  Apollonia,  and 
fether  of  D   ph  H    was    ne  of  the  most  dis- 

tinguished    t  f  Ap  II     a  J  and  one  night, 

when  he  Ti.  tc  d  g  th  1  p  of  Helios,  which 
the  noble  Ap  11  matao  had  to  do  in  turns,  the 
flock  was  attack  d  hy  w  1  ea  and  sixty  sheep 
were  hilled  Em  said  n  thing  of  the  occur- 
rence, hut  int  nd  d  to  pur  h  se  new  sheep,  and 
thus  to  mal      p  f     th    1  But  the  thing  be- 

came known        d   Ev  was  brought  to  triaL 

He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  his  eyee  were 
put  ent  as  a  punishment  for  hte  cai^Ieeanesa  and 
negligence.  Hereupon  the  earth  ceased  to  produce 
&nil,  and  the  sheep  of  Helios  ceased  to  produce 
young.  Two  oracles  were  consulted,  and  the  an- 
swer waa,  that  Evenins  had  heeu  punished  un- 
justly, for  that  the  goda  themselves  had  sent  the 
wolves  among  the  rfieep,  and  that  the  calamity 
under  which  Apollonia  was  snaring  should  not 
cease  until  Eveniua  should  have  received  all  the 
reparation  he  might  desire.  A  number  of  citizens 
aeoordindy  waited  upon  Evenius,  and  without 
mentiemng  the  oracles,  they  asked  him  in.  the 
concse  of  their  conversation,  what  reparation  he 
would  demand,  if  the  Apollonialae  should  be  wil- 
ling to  make  any.  Evenius,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  oracles,  m^y  asked  fbr  two  acres  of  the 
b(£t  land  in  Apollonia  and  the  6nesE  house  in  the 
city.  The  deputies  then  sad  that  the  Apollonialae 
would  grant  him  what  be  asl>fid  for  m  acundance 
with  the  oracle.  Evemus  waa  ind^nant  when  he 
heard  how  he  had  been  deceived ,  but  the  gods 
gave  him  a  compenaation  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Herod  vc  12 — SS,  Conon. 
Narral.  30,  who  calls  him  Peithenius  uistead  of 
Evenius.)  [L.  S.] 

EVE'NOR,  a  dislingmshed  painter,  was  tho 
fiitber  and  teacher  of  PAftHHASius.  (Plin.  iitv, 
9.  s.  36.  §  1  -,  Snid.,  Harpocr,  Phot,  a  i.)  He 
flomished  about  b.  c.  420  [P.  S,] 

EVE'NOR  (Eilijtwp),  B  Greek  surgeon,  who 
apparently  wrote  on  fractures  and  luiations,  and 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  century 
B.  c,  aa  he  is  mentioned  hy  Heracleides  of  Tarentum 
(ap.  Galen.  Coiiime-if.  m  Hijipoa:  "Z>e  Arlic."  iv. 
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40.  vol.  xviii.  pt,  L  p.  736.)  He  is  very  possihJy 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {If. 
N.  xn.  73,  sri.  105),  and  whose  work  enilUed 
"Curaliones"  is  quoted  by  Caeliua  Anrelianua. 
(de  Morb.  Aeul.  ii.  16.  p.llSj  de  Morb.  Chron. 
iii.  8,  p.  478.)  [W,  A.  G.] 

EVE'NUS  (Etfijvos),  the  name  of  three  mythi- 
cal peraonages.  (Hes.  Tlieoff.  34B;  Hom. //.  ii. 
692,  sx.  557 1  Pint.  ParaU.  Attn.  40 ;  ApoUnd.  1. 
7.  g  B.)  [L.  S-J 

EVE'NUS  (ESukoj  or  Ei>unfi,  but  the  former  is 
more  correct).  In  tho  Greek  Anthology  there  are 
eiiteen  epigrams  under  this  name,  which  are,  how- 
ever, the  productions  of  diiierent  poets.  (Brunck, 
jlsoi.  voL  L  pp.  164 — 167;  Jaeoha,  Axlh.  Cfrasc, 
vol.  i,  pp.  96—99.)  In  the  Vatican  MS.  some 
of  the  epigrams  are  beaded  Ei/tvov^  the  7th  ia 
headed  Ejiij™  'Ao-i«iXoii'£tdi;,  the  12th  EJfoou 
'Aetiaalan,  the  14th  Edijmu  ZikcAu^du,  and  tiia 
last  E^fou  ypa^if^ieriirov. 

The  best  known  poets  of  thla  name  are  two 
elegiac  poets  of  Paros,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Haijiocrat,  R  o.  EftpTjs),  who  saya  that  only 
the  younger  whs  celebrated,  and  that  one  of  them 
(he  does  not  say  which)  waa  mentioned  by  P!at«, 
There  are,  in  fact,  several  passages  in  whidi  Plato 
refers  to  Evenas,  somewhat  ironically,  as  at  once  a 
sophist  OF  pbitosopber  and  a  poeL  {Apotog.  Seer. 
p.  20,  k,  Phaed.  p.  60,  d.,  Phaedr.  p.  367,  a.) 
According  to  Maximns  Tyrlus  (Diss,  ixxviii.  4. 
p.  225),  Evenus  was  the  instructor  of  Socrates  in 
poetry,  a  statement  which  derives  some  counten- 
ance from  a  passage  in  Plato  {PAaed.  !.  e.),  from 
which  it  may  ^o  be  inferred  that  Evenus 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  Sooates's  death,  but  at 
such  an  advanced  age  that  he  was  likely  soon  to 
follow  him.  Eusebius  (Chron.  Arm.)  places  him 
at  the  80th  Olympiad  (a.  c.  460)  and  onwards. 
His  poetry  was  gnomic,  that  is,  it  formed  the 
vehide  tor  expressing  philosophic  maxims  and  opi- 
nions. The  first  six  of  the  epigrams  in  'the  Antho- 
logy are  of  this  character,  and  may  therefore  be 
ascnbed  to  him  with  tolerable  certainty.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  fifteenth  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  other  Evenus  of  Pares  wrote  'EpuruuE,  aa 
we  leam  from  the  express  testimony  of  Artemi- 
doma  (OnewDcr,  i.  5).  and  from  a  passage  of  Anian 
(Epkkt  iv.  9),  in  which  Evenus  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Arisleidea.  [See  voL  i.  p.  296.] 
A  few  otter  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant. 
Among  them  ia  a  line  which  Aristotle  (Metor 
ph/s.  iv.  5,  Et/i.  Eadem.  ii.  7)  and  Plutareh 
(Moral.  iL  p.  1102,  c.)  quote  by  the  name  of  Eve- 
nus, but  wUch  is  found  in  one  of  the  elegies  of 
Theognis  (vv.  467 — 474),  whence  it  is  supposed 
that  that  elegy  should  he  ascribed  W  Evenus. 
There  are  also  two  hexameters  of  Evenus.  (Aris- 
tot.  £!i.  JVfconi.  vii.  11.) 

None  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  this  Evenus ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  12th  is  his.  If  the  8th  and  9th, 
on  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Prasitelea,  and  the 
10th  and  Ilth,  on  Myron'a  cow,  are  his,  which 
seems  not  improbable,  then  his  date  would  be 
fixed.  Otherwiae  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  lived  before  or  after  the  other  Evenus. 
As  ho  was  certaiidy  less  famous  than  the  contem- 
porary of  Socrates,  the  statement  of  Eratostbenes 
that  only  the  younger  was  celebrated,  would  imply 
that  ho  lived  before  him  :  and  this  view  is  main- 
tained,  in   opposition   to  the   genei-al  opinion  of 
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echolars,  in  ilie    ZeilstliriJI  fur  die  Aller&ums- 
loissBffscAaf/^  IBiOf  p-  113* 

Of  the  other  poets  of  this  name  neit  to  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  titles,  quoted  above,  in  the 
Palatine  AnUiology.  Jacoba  conjeoturea  flat  the 
SicihsR  and  the  Ascalonite  ere  the  same,  the  name 
IiiMMiiTou  being  a  coimption  of  'AffKa\iin'(Toi>, 
but  he  gives  no  reason  for  this  conjecture.  The 
epigrams  of  one  of  these  poeta,  we  kno^  not  nhlcli, 
wers  in  the  collection  of  Phihp,  which  oontMned 
chiefly  ike  verses  of  posts  nearly  contemporary 
with  Philip  himself. 

(Wagner,  de  .Smku  Poelia  elegiadi,  VratisL 
]  838  (  Schreiber,  Disput.  de  Eemk  Pariis,  Golting. 
1839;  Sonchay,  Sir  les  Poiles  il^giagsBSf  in  the 
3/^iB.  de  I'Aead.  del  Iitscripi.  vol.  t.  p.  £98; 
Schnadewin,  Deled,  roes.  Graec  deg.  vol,  i.  p. 
133;  Gaislbrd, /"oe;.  Miii.  Omeo.  vol.  iii.  p.  277 ; 
Bcissonade,  Graee.  Poet.  p.  ISS;  Jacobs,  Anth. 
Graec.  vol,  jiiil.  pp.  893,  894  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Oraeo. 
vol.  L  p.  727.)  [P.  S.J 

EVE'itES  (Ejifput),  a  son  of  Pterelaus,  was 
the  only  one  among  Ins  brothers  that  escaped  in 
then'  light  with  the  sons  of  Eleetryon.  (Apollod. 
ii.  i.  J  6,&e.;  comp.  ALOMmjK  and  Ajuphitbyok.) 
There  are  two  otiier  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.    (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  6.  §  7.)     [L.  8.] 

EVE'RGETES  (E^spyinji),  the  "  Benefactor," 
was  a  title  of  honour,  Itequently  confeired  by  lie 
Greek  states  upon  thoae  from  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived bonefila,  and  was  afterirards  aasumod  by 
many  of  tbe  Greek  kings  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.     [PTOLEHiaus.] 

EVERSA,  a  Theban,  who  joined  CnlliBritUB  in 
opposing  in  the  Boeotian  assembly  the  views  of 
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Whether  the  Telogonia  ascribed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian Cinaethon  was  an  earlier  work  than  that  of 
Eugamon,  or  whether  it  was  identical  with  it,  is 
uncertain.  The  name  Telegonia  was  fonned  from 
Telegonus,  a  eon  of  Odysseus  and  Circe,  who  killed 
his  bther.  (Comp.  Bode,  Geseh.  der  Epkch.  Dkltli. 
p.339,&c.)  [L.S.] 

EU'GENES  (E^T^PTu),  the  author  of  an  epi- 
gram, in  the  Greek  Anthology,  upon  tie  statue  of 
Anacreon  inl^ixicaled,  (Bnuuj^  Anid.  vol.  ii.  p. 
453;  Jacobs,  ^n(S.  Grasu.  vol.  iii.  p.  158;  Paus, 
L  93.  J  1.)  The  epigram  seems  to  be  an  imitation 
of  one  by  Leoiuda«  Tarenlinos  on  the  same  sub- 
ject {Brundi,  Amd.  vol,  i.  p.  230 ;  Jacobs,  Anfk. 
Graec.  vol  i.  p.  163,  No.  xiiviii.)  [P.  S.] 

EUGENIA'NUS  (Eiyfia-^s),  a.physidan  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a 
friend  ajid  contemporary,  and  probably  aJso  a  pu- 
pil of  Galen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  while 
they  were  both  at  Rome.    (Galen,  de  Metk  Med. 
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J  order  of  the  king.  (Liv,  ilii.  13, 40.) 

H.J1I.IC1UTUS.] 

E'VETES(E«TjjOandEUS;E'NIDES(EJJt- 
vBiji),  were  Athenian  comic  poets,  contBmporarj- 
with  Epichaimus,  about  D.  c  48S.  Nothing  la 
leaid  of  comic  poetry  diuing  an  interval  of  ei^ty 
years  from  the  time  of  Susarion,  till  it  was  re- 
vived by  Epjcharmua  in  Sicily,  and  by  Eveles, 
Euienides,  and  Myllus  at  Athens.  The  only 
writer  who  mentions  these  two  poets  is  Suidas 
(j.  D.  'Evlxaplins).  Myllua  is  not  unfrequentiy 
mentioned.  [Mylldb.]  (Memeke,  Hist.  Crit. 
Com.  Graec.  p.  26.) 

There  is  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  Evetes, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name.  (lam- 
blieh.  -^t.  Fylh.  36.)  [P.  8.] 

EUGAMON  (Ziyd^wv),  one  of  the  Cyclic 
poeta.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived 
about  E.  0.  568,  so  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Peisistratus,  Stesichorus,  and  Atisteas.  His  poem, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  bore  the  titie  of  Tij^f^oi'la,  consisted 
of  (wo  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  tiie  condu- 
«on  of  the  epic  cycle.  It  contained  an  account  of 
all  that  happened  after  the  fight  of  Odysseus  with 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  till  the  deatil  of  Odysseus. 
The  substance  of  the  poem,  which  itself  is  entirely 
lost,  is  preserved  in  Proclns'a  Chreatomathia. 
(Camp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 796.)  As  Eugamon 
UvBd  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  made  use  of  the  piixinctions  of  earlier  poets ; 
and  aemens  of  Aleiandria  {Strom,  ri.  p.  761; 
comp,  ^oaib.  Praep.  Evajiff.  1. 12)  eiprossly  states 
that  Eugamon  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole 
epic  poem  of   Musaeus,   entitled    "Theaprotia." 


induced  tc _. 

Methodo  Medendi,"  which  he  lad  begun  to  write 
for  the  use  of  Hieron,  and  which  ho  had  laid  aude 
after  his  death.  {Rid.  vii.  1 .  p.  456.)  It  was  also 
at  his  request  that  Galen  wrote  his  work  "DeOrdine 
Librocum  Suorum."  (vol,  iriv.  p.  49.)  [W.  A-  G.l 
M.  EUGE'NICOS,  a  brother  of  Joannes  Euge- 
nions,  who  was  a  celebrated  scclealastical  writer, 
none  of  whose  works,  however,  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  vol  si.  p. 
66S.)  M.  EngeniouB  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
in  early  lifo  he  was  engaged  as  a  scloohnaater  and 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  But  his  great  learning  and  bis 
eloquence  raised  hun  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
church,  and  about  A.  r>.  1436  he  succeeded  Josephns 
as  acclbiahop  of  Ephesus.  Two  years  later,  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  Joannes  Palaeologus  to 
tie  council  of  Florence,  in  which  le  took  a  very 
prominent  part;  for  le  represented  not  only  his 
own  diocese,  but  acted  as  proxy  for  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  and  Jertis^em.  He  opposed  the  Latin 
church  with  as  much  bittemeas  as  he  defended  the 
rights  of  the  Greek  church  with  seal.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  discussions  at  tie  council,  this  dis- 
position drew  upon  lim  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
poror,  wlo  was  andous  to  reunite  tie  two  churches, 
and  also  of  the  pope  Eogenius.  This  gave  rise  to 
most  vehement  disputes,  in  which  the  Greeks  chose 
Eiigenicus  aa  their  spokesman  and  champion.  As 
he  was  little  acq,uainled  with  the  dialectic  subtle- 
ties and  the  seholaatic  philosoply,  in  wlicl  the 
prelates  of  the  West  far  surpassed  him,  he  was  at 
first  defeated  by  the  cardinid  Julian ;  but  after- 
wards, when  Beasarion  became  his  ally,  tho  elo- 
quence of  Eugenicus  threw  all  the  council  into 
amazement  The  vehemence  and  bitterness  of  his 
invectives  againat  the  Latins,  however,  wsjs  so 
great,  tbat  a  report  was  soon  spread  and  believed, 
that  he  was  out  of  his  mind ;  and  even  Besaarion 
oaDed  hun  an  evil  spirit  {eaeoda&a<m).  At  the 
close  of  the  council,  when  the  other  biabops  wore 
ready  to  acknowledge  tho  cldrca  of  the  pope,  and 
were  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  t^n  ihe  decrees 
of  the  council,  Eugenicus  alone  atead&stly  reused 
to  yield,  and  neither  threats  nor  promises  could 
induce  him  to  alter  hia  determination.  The  union 
of  the  two 'churches,  however,  was  decreed.  On 
hia  return  to  Conalantinopis,  he  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  greatest  enthuaiaam,  and  the 
most  estravagant  veneration  was  paid  him,     Dui- 
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iiig  the  remainder  of  hie  life  he  continued,  to  oppoae 
the  Latin  church  wherever  he  could;  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  influence  that,  after  hia  death, 
the  ujiion  was  broken  off.  For,  on  his  de)ith-1>ed 
in  1447.  he  eolemnly  ret[uested  Geor^ns  Scholarins, 
to  continue  the  straggle  against  the  Latins,  which 
he  himself  had  carried  on,  and  Georgius  promised, 
and  faithfully  kept  hia  word.  The  funeml  oration 
on  Eugenicus  was  delivered  by  the  same  friend, 
Georgius. 

M.  Eugenicus  was  the  mithor  of  many  wotke, 
moat  of  which  were  directed  against  ^e  latin 
church,  whence  they  were  attacked  by  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  &touf  of  that  church,  such  ae  Joseph 
of  Methone,  Besaarion,  and  othen.  The  fbllowmg 
are  printed  either  entire  or  in  part.  1.  A  LeUer 
to  tie  emperor  Falaeoloffus,  in  which  he  csations 
the  Greeks  against  the  conneil  of  Florenc^  and 
eiposea  the  intrigaes  of  the  Latins.  It  is  printed, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  an  answer  by  Joseph 
of  Methone,  in  Labbeas,  Gotidl.  Tol.  liii.  p.  677. 
2.  A  Circular,  addressed  to  all  Christendom,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  printed  in  Labbeus,  tap.  740, 
with  an  answer  by  GregoriuB  Protoayncellus. 
S.  A  Treatise  on  Liturgical  Ss^ects,  in  which  he 
maintains  the  spiritual  power  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  pHnted  in  tlie  LSm^/iae,  p.  138,  ed.  Paris, 
1560.  4.  A  Pro/essimi  of  Failk,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment^ with  a  Latin  translation,  is  printed  in  AUa- 
tins,  de  CJmseBsa,  iii.  3.  §  4.  6.  A  LeUer  to  He 
emperor  Palaeologa!,  of  which  a  ftagmenl  is  given 
in  Altatius,  de  ^tiodo  Odam,  14,  p.  £44.  Hia 
other  works  are  eOU  extant  in  MS,,  but  have  never 
been  pnblished.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  (BiUei™e.Tol.xi.p.670,&c.i  comp.Cave, 
Wst.  Lit.  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  11 1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

EUGITNIUS,  an  African  confessor,  not  less 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  sanctity  than  iot 
the  coniage  with  which  he  advocated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Orthodox  feith  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Arian  Vandala  towards  Sie  dose  of  the  Jifth 
cenluiy.  At  first  tolerated  by  Himneric,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Carthage  in 
A.  o.  480,  he  was  subsequently  transported  by 
that  prince,  after  the  stormy  council  held  in 
February  A.  D.  484,  to  the  deserts  of  Tripoli, 
from  whence  he  was  recalled  by  the  tardy  cle- 
mency ot  Gundamund,  but  eight  years  afterwards 
waa  arrested,  Irisd  and  condemned  to  death  by 
Thraaimund,  who,  however,  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  banishment.  The  place  fixed  upon  was 
Vienne  in  Languedoc,  where  Alaric  at  that  period 
heU  sway.  Here  Eugenius  firaaded  a  monastery 
near  the  tomb  of  8t.  Amaranthus,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  devout  tranquillity  until  his 
death  on  the  13th  of  July  j,  d.  605. 

Under  the  name  of  Eugenius  we  possess  a  con- 
fession of  faith  drawn  up  in  accord^ce  with  the 
doctrines  rect^ised  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and 
presented  on  the  part  of  the  orthodon  Alncan  pre- 
lates to  Hunneric,  under  the  titie,  Profeaaio  Jidei 
ChlhoHameni  epismporam  Simerico  regi  oftliio.  It 
win  be  foond  in  the  B^l.  Maw.  Patr.  Lugdun. 
l677i  vol.  viii.  p.  633,  and  an  account  of  its 
tenta  in  Schrcick,  JBrejeB^esciicI/e,  vol  xviii.  p.  97. 
Oennadius  mentiona  several  other  works  by  this 
author,  but  they  no  longer  exist.  For  the  oripnal 
documents  connected  with  the  Vandal  persecution 
see  "Victor  Vitensis  de  persecutions  Vandalica" 
with  the  notes  of  Ruinart,  Paris,  1694 ;  the  "Vita 
S.  Fulgentii  "  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Fair.  Lugdi 
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EUGE'NIU8,  praefectus  praetorio  Orientis  in 
i.  D.  5'17  or  640.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Edict 
concerning  the  accounts  of  publicans,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  the  Edicla  praefectorum 
praetorio.  (Biener,  Qesciickle  der  Novellen  JasHii- 
aas.  p.633i  Zachariae,  Aneodota,  p.2ei.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

EUQENIUS,  a  Greek  physician,  of  whom  it 
is  only  known  that  be  must  have  lived  some 
time  in  or  before  the  iirst  century  after  Christ, 
as  one  of  hia  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  An> 
dromachus,  (ap.  Galen,  de  Compos.  Medicarti.  see. 
Locos,  iii.  6,  vol.  jiii.  p.  114.)  He  is  also  quoted 
by  Garicpontus  (rfe  F^.  c.  7),  from  which  it 
wotdd  appear  either  that  some  of  bis  works  were 
extant  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  that  some  sonrces 
of  mfbrmation  concerning  him  were  then  to  be  had 
which  do  not  now  exist.  [W.  A.G.] 

EU'GEON  (EJyewv  or  E^yaluc ),  of  Samos,  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  historiaus  mentioned  by  Sic- 
nysius  of  Halioamassus.  (jBd.deT&iiisd.6;  comp. 
Smd.s.«.)  [L.S.] 

EUGBSIPPUS  (Eiyiio-ijnros),  Uie  autiior  of  a 
work  on  the  distances  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
of  which  a  Latin  translation  is  printed  in  Leo  Al- 
hihis' S^MiucTd.  He  lived  about  A.  D.  1040,  but 
no  particulara  are  known  about  him.         [L.  S.] 

EUGRAMMUS,     [Euchbir,  No.  2.] 

EUGRA'PHIUS,  u  Latin  grammarian,  who  is 
believed  to  have  flourished  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  the  author  of  a  few  unimportant 
notes  upon  Terence,  referring  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
logues. They  were  first  pubhshed  by  Faemus 
{Florent.  Bvo.  1565),  were  subaiauently  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Lindenbrogius  (4to.  Paris,  150'2, 
Francf.  1623)  and  Weslerhoviua  (Hag.  Com.  4to. 
172e),andBregiveninaU  the  more  complete  edi- 
tions of  the  dramatist.  We  hear  also  of  a  MS.  in 
the  Biblioth6que  du  Roi  at  Paris,  intitled  O/mmen- 
fum  in  TermUam,  bearing  the  name  of  Eugraphius, 
which  Lindenbro^uB  did  not  think  worth  publish- 
ing. [W.  R.] 

EU'HODUS,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Sepli- 
mius  Severus.  and  tutor  to  Caracalla,  who  waa 
nursed  by  his  wife  Euhodia.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  young  prince  he  contrived  the  ruin  of  the  too 
powerful  Plantianua  [PiioiiANue]  i  but  although 
loaded  with  honours  on  accoimt  <^  this  good  ser- 
vice, he  was  put  to  death  in  a,  d.  21 1,  almoet  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  o£  his  ftister-son,  from 
a  suspicion,  probably,  that  he  entertained  fiiendly 
feelings  towards  the  hated  Gcta.    When  TertuUian 
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{od  Snap,  c  4)  eays  that  yoQiig  Antonini 
reared  upon  Chria^an  milt,  he  refers  to  Procnlua, 
the  steward  of  Euhodua,  for  there  i>  no  reason  to 
beliavfl  that  either  EnhoduB  or  his  wife  professed 
the  true  &i(h,  as  some  have  imagined.  (Dion  Case. 
kiTi.  3,  e,  Lijoii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

EVIPPE  (Eifirm,),  the  nama  of  five  mytholo- 
gical personages,  eonceming  whom  natbing  of  in- 
terest is  related,  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Pbdb.  ix. 
34.  g  e ;  Parthen.  Srol,  3 ;  EtataaHi.  Calasl.  IS; 
Ov.  Mel.  V.  303.)  [L.  S.] 

EVIPPUS  {Et(i7nro!).  1.  Ason  of  Thea^na  and 
Eurythemia,  who,  together  nith  his  brotliers,  vns 
Itilied  by  Mele^er.  (Apollod.  I  7.  %  10,  8.  g  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Megaceus,  who  was  Mlled  hy  the 
Cithaeronean  lion.  (Pans.  i.  41.  %  4.)  There  are 
treo  other  mjthical  personages  of  tliie  name.  (Horn. 
Jl.  xvi.  417;  Steph.  Byz.  j.  «.  'AKiSSapSa.)  [L.a] 

EULAEUS  (EfAaToi),  an  eunuch,  became  one 
of  the  regents  of  Egypt  tmd  guardians  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  on  the  death  of  Cleapalia,  the  mother 
of  the  latter,  in  a  c.  173.     The  young  king  was 
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old,  and  he  is  said  t 


brought  up  in  the  greatest  luxury 
by  Eulaeas,  who  hoped  to  render  his  own  influence 
permanent  by  the  corrupUon  and  coneeiiuent  weafc- 
noiS  of  Ptolemy.  It  waa  EuJaeua  who,  by  refusing 
the  claims  of  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  to  the 
provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  P^estine,  mvolved 
Egypt  in  the  disastrous  war  with  Syria  inn.cl?!. 
(Poljh.  xxviii.  ISj  Diod.  Frogjo.  lib.  xxx.  Exe.  de 
Leg.  lyiii.  p.  6B4,  rfa  VirU  et  Vit.  p.  679  j  Liv. 
xliL39,  xIf.  II,  12:  App.  5W-.  66:  Just.  aniv. 
2.)  [E.E.] 

BULO'GIUS.     [EcLoaius.] 

EULO'GIUS,  FAVO'NIUS,  a  rlietoridan  of 
Carthage,  and  a  contemporary  and  diaciple  of  St. 
Al^uatin.  (August,  rfe  CW.p™  JWbrt.  11.)  Under 
his  name  we  possess  a  disputation  on  Cicero's 

eions  on  pombs  of  the  Pythagorean  doclrine 
of  numbers.  The  freatiae  was  iirst  printed  by 
A.  Schott  at  the  end  of  his  QuaestUmea  TMiasae 
(Antweip,  1613,  8vo.),  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Cicero's  de  Qffidis,  by  Graerius  (!ea8), 
from  which  it  is  reprinted  with  some  improvements 
in  Ocelli's  edition  of  Cicero,  yoL  v.  part.  1,  pp.  397 
—413.  [L.  8.] 

EU'MACHUS  (Eii>Mixos).  1.  A  Corinthian, 
son  of  Chnsia,  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  by 
the   Corinthians  in  the  winter  of  fl.  c.  431  in 

tyrant  of  Astacus,  who  had  been  recently  expelled 
by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc.  ii.  33.) 

2.  A  native  of  Neapolis,  who,  according  to 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  B77),  wrote  a  work  entitkd 
To-TOpini  ■yav  itfpi  'AiipiSay.  It  ia  perhaps  the 
bame  Eumachus  of  whose  work  entitled  UtpeAyia" 
a  frj^raent  ia  still  extant  in  Phlegon.  (Mirab. 
c.  18.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

BUMAEUS  (UfiBias),  the  famous  and  feithful 
swineherd  of  Odysseus,  was  a  son  of  Ctcsina,  king 
of  the  island  of  Syrie  ;  he  had  Ijeen  carried  away 
from  bis  fether's  bouse  by  a  Phoenician  slave,  and 
Phoenician  sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  fether 
of  Odjaaeus.  (Hem.  Od.  iv,  403,  &c. ;  comp. 
OnvsSEua)  [L.  S.] 

EUMA'RIDAS  (Ed^uaplSai),  of  Paros,  a  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  by  lam- 
hlichna  ( Vil.  Pgth.  36);  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  reading  is  correct,  and  whether  we  ought  not . 
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to  read  Thymaridas,  who  is  known  as  a  celebi^d 

Pythagorean.    (Iambi,  I.  c.  23,  with  Kiesding's 

note.)  [L.  8.] 

EU  MARUS,  a  very  ancient  Greek  painter  of 


female,  and  who  "dared  to  imitate  all  figures." 
His  invention  was  improved  upon  by  Simon  of 
Cleonae.  (xxiv. 8. s. 34.)  Mailer  (JreS.d.fiunsi, 
§  7l)  supposes  that  the  distinction  was  made  hy  a 
difference  of  colouring;  but  PUny'fl  words  seem 
rather  to  refer  to  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  [P.  S.] 

EUMA'THIUa     [EusTATHius,  No.  6.] 

EUME'LUS  (ESfiqXo;),  a  son  of  Admetus  and 
Alcestis,  who  went  with  eleven  ships  and  warriora 
iiom  Pherae,  Boebe,  Olaphyrae,  and  laolcus  to 
Troy.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
horses,  which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eomelua  would  have 
gained  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus, 
if  his  chariot  had  not  been  broken.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Iphthima,  the  daughter  of  Icarius.  (flom. 
/i.iL711,&c764,  xxiii.  375,  fi36,  Orf.  iv.798i 
Strab.  ii.  p.  436.)  There  ore  three  other  mytho- 
logical personages  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  IS, 
18;  Pans.  ™.  18.  g  2.)  [L.  8.] 

EUME'LUS  (Eii^7(\os),  one  of  the  three  aona 
of  Parysades,  King  of  Bosporus.  After  his  Other's 
death  he  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  crown  with  his 
brothera  Satyrus  and  Prytanis,  who  were  succes- 
sively killed  in  battle.  Euraelus  reigned  most 
prosperoasly  for  five  years  and  five  months,  E.a 
309—304.  (Diod.  XI.  22—26;  Clinton, /". /f.  vol 
iL  pp.  282,  285.)  [P.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  {Eif/«i\ot).  1,  Of  Corinth,  the 
son  of  Amphilytus,  a  very  ancient  Epic  poet,  be- 
longed, according  to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  Hb 
name,  like  Eucheir,  Bujgrruumus,  &c,  is  signiiicanl, 
referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He  was  of  the 
noble  bouse  of  the  Bacchiailae,  and  flourished  about 
the  6th  Olympiad,  accordingly  Eusebius(CAroB.'), 
who  makes  him  contemporary  with  Arctinue. 
(Comp.  Cyril,  cJaliax,  i.  p.  13;  Clem.  Alex. 
Sinm.  i.  p.  14i,) 

Those  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  which  ap- 
pear pretty  certainly  genuine,  were  genealogical  and 
historical  legends.  To  this  class  heloi^d  his  Oi- 
TiBiMaa  History  (Pans.  ii.  1.  J  1,  2,  J  2,  3.  $  8  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apoll.  mod.  L  143 ;  Tzeta.  Seiol.  ad 
Lf/eophr.  1024,  comp.  174,  480),  his  irpoiniSioi'  is 
^^Kay,  ftam  which  some  lines  are  quoted  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  considered  it  the  only  genuine  work  oi 
Eumelus  (iv.  4,  J  1,  33.  g§  2,  3,  v,  19.  §  2),  and 
the  £W-o^  (Euaeb.  2.  c  ;  Clem.  Alex,  S^^nn.L  p. 
151  ;  8choL  adH'm.  fi.  ii,  p.  121.)  He  also  wrote 
Botigonitt,  a  poem  on  bees,  which  the  Greelcs  called 
&auy6iiaisaA.Sovyevtis.  (Eueeb.  (.  a;  Vurro.  fl.  fl. 
ii-  5.  §  5,  ed.  Schneid.)  Some  writers  ascribed  to 
him  a  Tiramiiaxia,  whicli  also  was  attributed  lo 
Arctinus-  (Athen.  vii.  p.  277,  d,,  comp.  i  p.  82, 
c  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Shod.  i.  II65.) 

The  cyclic  poem  on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy  (piirros)  is  ascribed  lo  Eumelua  by  a  Scho- 
liast on  Pindar  (OL  xiil  31),  who  writes  the  name 
wrei^ly,  Eumolpns.  The  linea  quoted  by  this  Scho, 
liaat  are  also  given  by  Pausaniaa,  under  the  name 
of  Eumelua.  {Vossius,  de  Hial.  Graec  pp.  5,  6,  ed. 
Westermann;  WBlcker,rf6B.^nscJo£^as,p.274.) 
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2.  A  Petipatetic  philMOpher,  vika  wrole  iripi  t^s 
ripX"^' twf  fl^'"!-  {ScboL  M&.  ad  Aeseliis.  e.  Ti- 
marct.  §  38.  4.)  Periiape  he  ie  tlis  anae  from 
wliom  Diogenes  LaectiuB  (t,  5}  i^otfs  bh  account 
oftliedeathofAiietotle,  (Memekii,Hisl.Oril.a>m. 
Graoc.  p.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  (EO/HjAoi),  a  painter,  whose  pro- 
ductions were  distinguished  for  Uieii  beauty.  There 
was  a  Helen  hy  him  in  the  focum  at  Home.  He 
probahly  lived  abant  A.  D.  ISO.  (Philostr.  Imag. 
Prooem.  f.  i;Vit.  Soph,  a.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  t«acher  of  Arislodenins,  whose  school 
was  frequented  hy  the  elder  PhHostratne.    [P.  8.] 

EUME'LUS  (Ei(/«j\oj),  a  Telerinaij  surgeon, 
af-whom  notiiing  ie  known  except  thnt  he  wna  a 
Daliva  of  Thebes.  (Hipjsatr.  p.  13.)  He  ma/  per- 
haps hare  lived  in  .the  fourth  or  finh  century  after 
Christ.  Some  fiagments,  which  are  all  that  remain 
of  his  writingB,  nre  to  be  found  in  Ibe  Collection  of 
Writeifl  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  firat  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  RuelliuB,  Paris.  15S0,  &1„  and  iuGreok 
by  S.  Grynaeus,  Ba^l.  1S37,  4to.    [W.  A.  O.] 

EU'MENES  {Ei!f.in)!),  1.  Ruler  or  dynast 
of  the  city  of  Amnstiis  on  the  Euxine,  contempo- 
isry  with  AntJochuB  Seter.  The  citizens  of  Hero- 
eleia  wiehed  tn  putcliase  from  bun  his  soveragnty, 
as  Amaatris  had  formerly  belonged  to  them ;  but 
to  this  he  refused  ia  accede.  He,  however,  soon 
after  gave  up  the  city  to  Arioharaanea,  king  of 
Pontus.  (Meninon,16,ed.OrellL)  Droysen (//ef- 
lexismas,  vol  ii.  p.  230)  supposes  this  Eumenes  to  be 
the  nephew  of  Philetaerus,  who  afterwards  became 
king  of  Pei^amna  [EuuenesI.];  but  thece  do  not 
seem  any  suHii^ent  grounds  for  this  identifrcation. 

2.  Brother  of  Philelaeras,  founder  of  the  kii^ 
doro  of  Peiganma.  [pHiiETAEnns.]       tE-H.aj 

EU'MENES  (Ed/i^n)!)  of  Cabdia,  secretary  to 
Alesander  the  Great,  mid  after  his  death  one  of 
the  most  distinguised  generals  among  bis  soccer 
SOTS.  The  accounts  of  his  oiigin  vary  considerably, 
some  representing  his  father  as  a  poor  man,  who 
was  obliged  lo  subsist  by  his  own  labour,  others 
JIB  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dtiiena  of  his 
native  place.  (Pint.  Eura.  l;  Com.  Nep.  Eant.  1; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  jcil.  43.)  The  hitter  statements  are 
upon  all  accounts  the  most  probable :  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  he  received  a  good  education,  and 
havh^  attracted  the  attention  of  Philip  of  Macadon 
on  occasion  of  his  visiting  Cardia,  was  taken  by 
that  king  to  his  court,  and  employed  as  his  private 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  rose  to  a  high 
place  in  his  confidence,  and  after  his  death  conti- 
nued to  discharge  tbe  same  office  under  Alexander, 
.whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  ai>d  who  seems  to  have  treated  him  at  all 
^mes  with  the  most  raarked  confidence  and.  dis- 
tinction, of  which  ho  gave  a  striking  proof  about 
two  years  before  his  d&th,  by  giving  him  in  mar- 
riage Artonie,  a  Persian  princess,  the  daughter  of 
Arlabimia,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  married 
Stateira,  the  daugbtec  of  Dareins.  (Arrian,  Jno*.  vii. 
4.)  A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  tiivour  which 
Eumenes  enjoyed  with  Alexander  is,  that  he  was 
able  to  maint^  his  ground  against  the  influence 
of  Hepiiaestion,  ndth  whom  he  was  continually  at 
enmity.  {Arrian, .i4na&  vii.  13, 14;  Plut^.£!ffli.  S.) 

oiHce  as  secretary :  he  waa  more  than  once  em- 
ployed by  Alesander  in  military  coromands,  and 
■was  ultimately  appointed  by  him  to  the  post  of 
hipparch  or  leadei'  of  one  ii  tlie  chief  divisions  of 
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cavalry.     (Arrian,  Anab.ii.  24;  PIuL  Eian.   1; 
Com.  Nep.  Eum.  13.) 

In  the  discussions  and  tumults  which  ensued  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Eumenes  at  lirst,  awM^e  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  as  a  Oreok  ho  was  re- 
garded by  the  Macedonian  leaders,  refrained  &om 
lafcmg  any  part ;  hut  when  matters  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
In  the  division  of  the  satrapies  which  followed, 
Emnenes  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadoda, 
Paphlagonio,  and  Pontus :  but  as  these  provinces 
had  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  Ariarathes,  Antigonus  and  LeonnaMs 
were  appointed  to  reduce  tJiem  for  him.  Antigonus, 
however,  disdained  compliance,  and  Leonnatus  was 
quickly  called  off  to  Greece  by  his  ambitious  pn>- 
jecta.  [Lbonnatus,]  In  these  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Eumenes,  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Phiygia,  lo  Join ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  doing 
so,  ahruptiy  quitted  him,  and  hastening  to  Perdic- 
cas,  revealed  to  him  the  designs  of  Leonnatus. 
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promised  satrapies,  defeated  and  put  to  death 
Aidamthes,  and  established  Eumenes  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  govenuneut,  a  c.  323.  (Pint. 
Ema.  3 ;  Died,  iviil.  S,  16  ;  Anian,  op,  PJot  p. 
69,  a. ;  Com.  Nep-  JSwa.  2.)  Here,  however,  he 
did  not  long  remain,  but  accompanied  the  regent 
and  the  ro^  femily  into  Ciliua.  In  the  following 
spring,  when  Perdlcras  determined  to  proceed  in 
person  against  Ptokmy,  he  committed  to  Eumenes 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  at  once  to  the  Hellespont,  to  make 
head  against  Antipater  and  Cralerus.  Eumenes 
took  advantage  of  the  interval  before  their  arrival 
to  raise  a  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  cavalry 
out  of  Paphlagonia,  to  which  he  waa  indebted  for 
many  of  his  subsequent  victories.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  enemy  arose  against  him  in  Neoptolemus, 
govsmor  cj  Armenia,  who  had  been  placed  under 
his  command  by  Perdiccas,  but  then  revolted  in>m 
huD,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  Anti- 
pater and  CrateruB.  Eumenes,  however,  defeated 
him  before  the  arrival  of  his  confedeiules,  and  then 
tnmed  to  meet  Ciatems,  who  was  advancing 
against  him,  and  to  whom  Neoptolemus  had  made 
his  escape  irflec  his  own  defeat.  The  balUe  that 
ensued  was  decisive  j  for  although  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  suffered  but  little,  Cralenis  himself  fell, 
and  Neoptolemus  was  sl^n  by  Eumenes  with  his 
own  hand,  after  a  deadly  struggle  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Bimies.  (Pint.  Bmn.  4— 7l  Diod.  xviii. 
29—32;  Arrian,  op.  FhA.  p.  70,  b.,  71,  a. ;  Com. 
Nep.  Ewa.  3,  4 ;   Jnatin,  liii.  6,  8.)      This  look 
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Egypt,  and  had  finally  fallen  a  victim  to  tlie  dis- 
content of  his  troops,  just  before  tho  news  arrived 
of  the  victory  of  Eumenes  and  the  death  of  Cra- 
terns.  It  came  too  late :  the  tide  was  now  turned, 
and  the  intelligence  excited  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  had 
been  particularly  attached  to  Ciaterus,  and  who 
hated  Eumenes  as  a  foreigner,  for  such  they  con- 
sidered bun.  A  general  assembly  of  the  army 
was  held,  in  which  Eumenes,  Attalus,  and  Alcetas, 
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the  cemaining  leadera  of  the  party  of  Perdiccas, 
were  condemned  to  death.  The  conduct  of  the 
vna  against  them  yma  assigned  to  Anljgonus ;  but 
he  did  not  take  the  field  ini^l  the  following  auni- 
mer  fa  c  320).  Eumeoes  had  wintered  at  Celae- 
Iiae  in  Phrygia,  and  strengthened  himself  by  nil 
means  in  his  power,  but  he  was  unable  to  make 
head  ag^nst  Antigonus,  who  defeated  him  in  the 
plains  of  Oroynium  in  Cappsdooia;  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  efiect  his  retreat  into  Armenia 
39  he  had  denned  to  do,  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  disbandmg  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  throw- 
ing himsolf,  with  only  700  troops,  into  the  small 
but  impregnable  fortress  of  Nora,  on  the  confines 
of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadoda.  (Phit.  Eum.  8—1 0 ; 
Diod.  xriii.  S7,  40,  41  ;  Com,  Nep.  Bunt.  5.) 
Hero  he  was  dosely  blockaded  by  the  fon^s  of 
Antigonus  ;  but,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
post,  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation,  and  awaited 
the  result  ot  external  changes.  It  was  not  long 
before  these  took  place :  the  death  of  Antipater 
caused  a  complete  alteradon  in  the  relations  of  the 
different  leaders ;  and  Antigonus,  who  was  aniious 
to  obt^n  the  assiatance  of  Enmenes,  made  him  the 
most  phinsible  offers,  of  which  tiie  latter  only 
availed  hjmeelf  so  £ir  as  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
mount^n  fortress,  in  which  he  had  now  held  out 
nearly  a  year,  and  withdraw  to  Cappadocja.  Here 
bewits  busy  in  levying  troops  and  gatherii^  his 
friends  together,  when  he  received  letters  from 
Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  entreating  bis  sup- 
port, and  greeting  him,  in  the  name  C4  the  king, 
the  supreme  command  throughout  Asia.  Enmenes 
waa,  whetliei  from  interest  or  from  real  attach- 
ment, always  disposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
loyal  ^ily  of  Macedonia,  and  gladly  embraced 
the  offer  ;  he  eluded  the  pOMuit  of  Menander,  whi 
inarched  against  him  by  order  of  Antigonui,  anc 
arrived  in  CJlioia,  where  ha  found  the  select  body 
of  Macedonian  veterans  called  the  A^yraapids, 
n!ider  Antigenes  and  Teulamas.  These,  as  well 
ns  the  royal  treasures  deposited  at  Quinda,  had 
been  placed  at  his  disporal  by  Polysperchon  and 
Olympias  [  but  though  welcomed  at  first  with  ap- 
parent enthnsiaam,  Enmenes  was  well  aware  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
even  sought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  command- 
ing tlie  other  generals  by  the  eingiJar  expedient  of 
erecting  a  tent  ia  which  the  throne,  the  crown  dnd 
sceptre  of  Aleitander  wore  preserved,  and  where 
all  councils  ot  war  were  held,  as  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  deceased  monarch.  (Pint.  EwB.  11 — 13; 
Diod.  iviii.  43,  63,  58—61  ■,  Polyaen.  iv.  8.  §  2 ; 
Justin,  sir.  3.)  By  these  and  other  means  Ea- 
menee  Euoeeeded  ui  conciliaWng  the  troops  under 
bis  command,  so  that  they  rejected  aJl  the  attempts 
made  by  Ptolemy  and  Ajitigonua  to  corrupt  their 
fidehty.  At  the  same  time  he  made  exlenuve 
levies  of  mercenaries,  and  having  assembled  in  all 
a  numerous  army,  he  advanced  into  Phoenicia, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  maritime  towns,  and 
sending  a  fleet  from  thence  to  the  assistance  of 
Polysperchon.  This  plan  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  iieet  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
advance  of  that  general  himself  with  a  greatly 
superior  ibrce.  Eumenes  in  consequence  retired 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Babylonia.  (Diod.  xviii.  61— 63,73.) 
In  the  spring  of  317  ho  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  and  having  foiled  all  the  endeavours 
of  Seleucus  to  prevent  ids  passing  that  river,  ad- 
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ito  Suuana,  where  he  was  Joined  by  Peu- 
the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Media,  Per- 
eh,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Still 
he  did  not  choose  to  await  here  the  advance  of 
Antigonus ;  and  leavuig  a  strong  garrison  to  guard 
the  royal  treasures  at  Susa,  he  look  post  with  his 
army  behind  the  Pasitigiis.  Antigonus,  who  had 
followed  him  out  of  Babylonia,  and  elected  his 
ith  8elencus  and  Pithon,  now  marched 
against  him;  but  having  met  witii  a  check  at  the 
river  Copratas,  withdrew  by  a  cross  march  threugh 
a  difiicnlt  country  into  Media,  while  Eumenes  took 
up  hie  quarters  at  PersepoHs.  He  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  not  only  Irom  the  enemy, 
but  from  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  the  re- 
laxation of  their  discipline  when  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  luxurious  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
above  all  from  the  continual  jealousies  and  intrigues 
of  the  generals  and  satcaps  under  his  command. 
But  whenever  they  were  in  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty or  ui  presence  of  the  enemy,  all  were  at  onca 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  leave 
him  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  everything.  The 
two  analei  iilst  met  on  the  coniines  of  Qabiene, 
wlien  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  with  no  decided 
advantage  to  either  side ;  aller  which  Antigonus 
withdrew  to  Oadamarga  in  Media,  while  Eumenes 
established  his  winter-quarters  in  Gabiene.  Here 
Antigonus  attempted  to  surprise  huu  by  a  sudden 
mardi  in  the  depth  of  the  winter ;  but  he  was  too 
wary  to  be  taken  unprepared  :  he  contrived  by  a 
stratagem  to  delay  the  march  of  his  adversary  un- 
til he  had  time  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and 
agdn  bring  matters  to  tiie  issue  of  a  pitched  battle. 
Neither  party  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
Eumenes  wodd  have  renewed  the  combat  the  next 
day;  but  the  baggage  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Argyraspids,  furious  at  them  loss,  agreed  to  pur- 
chase its  restoration  from  Antigonus  by  deUvering 
up  their  general  into  his  hands.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  life  of 
his  captive,  which  he  was  strengly  urged  to  do  by 
Nearehus  and  the  young  Demetrius  i  but  all  his 
other  officers  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
Eumenes  was  put  to  death  a  few  days  after  ho 
had  tidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Plat, 
Earn.  13—19;  Diod.  six.  13—15,  17—34,  37 
—44;  Com.  Nep,  Earn.  7— 13j  Justin,  jdv.  3, 
4  ;  Polyaen.  iv,  8.  g  3,  4.)  These  events  took 
placeinthe  winter  of  317  to  316  s.  c," 

Eumenes  was  oidy  fbrly-fivo  years  old  at  the 
time  ot  his  death.  {Com.  Nep.  .B«n.  13.;  Othis 
consninmate  ability,  both  as  a  genera]  and  a  stales- 
man,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  attained  a  fer  more  import- 
ant position  among  the.  successora  of  Alexander, 
had  it  not  been  fiir  the  accidental  diaadyantage  of 
his  birth.  But  as  a  Greek  of  Cardia,  and  not  a 
native  Macedonian,  he  was  conslantiy  looked  upon 
(ith  dislike,  and  even  with  contempt,  both  by  his 
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*  In  the  relation  ot  these  events,  the  chronology 
of  Droyaen  has  been  foliowed.  Mr.  Clmton  (whe 
places  the  death  of  Eumenes  early  in  S15  B-c) 
appears  to  have  been  misled  by  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  the  archonships,  as  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.     See  Droysen,  Geach.  d.  Nachf.  p.  26», 
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gcniua.  This  prejudice  wes  Uirougboat  tliegreateat 
ubatacle  with  which  he  hod  m  contend,  nnd  it  may 
be  regiirded  ns  the  highest  proof  of  his  abilit;  that 

nhlo.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  if  we  praise 
him  for  hts  fidelity  to  the  royal  honse  of  Macedonia, 
that  this  same  disadvantage,  by  renderuig  it  im- 

thority,  made  it  as  much  his  interest  oa  his  duty 
to  uphold  the  legitimate  occupants  of  the  throne  of 
Alexander.  He  is  described  by  Flulorcli  (_Ewn. 
1 1)  as  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  appeanuice^ 
nith  the  ait  of  a  courtier  rather  than  a  warriDr ; 
and  his  oratory  was  more  snl>tle  and  plausible  than 
energetic  Ciaft  and  cau^on  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  the  prevaiiing  points  in  his  eharscteF ;  though 
he  was  able  also  to  exhibit,  when  called  for,  ina 
utmost  energy  and  activity.  [E.  H.  B.J 

EU'MENES  (E  V^vTii)  L,  king,  or  lathee  ruler, 
of  Fbroamus.  He  was  the  eon  of  Eumenes,  bro- 
ther of  PhiletaeruB,  and  succeeded  hia  nude  in  the 
government  of  Peisamns  (b.  o.  263),  over  which 
he  reigned  for  two-and-twenty  yeara.  Soon  after 
his  acoesuon  he  obtained  a  victory  near  Sardis 
over  Antiochus  Soter,  and  was  thus  enabled 
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neighbourhood  of  his  capital;  hot  no  further  parti- 
cnkrg  of  his  reign  aret^corded.  (Strab.  diL  p.  624; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  401.)  According  to  Athe- 
naeuB  (ir.  p.  445,  d.),  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
a  fit  of  drunkenness.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
cousin  Attains,  also  a  nephew  of  Philelaems.  It 
appears  to  be  to  tbia  Emnenes  (though  styled  by 


toiy  over  the  Gauls,  which  was  in  tact  gained  by 
his  socceasor  Attains.  [Atialus  I,,  vol.  i.  p, 
410  a.]  |:E.H.&] 

EU  MENES  (Ei)/.^ni!)  11.,  king  of  PmeAMUs 
s  n  of  A  talus  I.,  whom  ha  succeeded  on  the 
brone  B  197.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  iii.  p.  403.)  He 
ah  n  d  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
alhan  of  the  Komans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  nltivate,  and  was  included  W  them  in 
h  a  y  f  peace  concluded  with  Phihp,  king  of 
Maced  ma,  in  1S6,  by  which  he  obtained  posaee- 
sion  of  the  towns  of  Oreus  ajid  Kietrla  in  Euboea. 
(Liv.  iitiiii.  SO.  34.)  In  the  foUowing  yoar  ha 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Flamininus  in  the 
war  against  Nnhis.  (Liv.Tir)dv.2e.)  His  alliance 
was  in  vain  courted  by  hia  powerful  neighbour, 
Antiocbua  III.,  who  oflered  him  one  of  bis  dangh- 
ters  in  marriage.  (Appian,  Syr.  5.)  Eumenes 
plainly  saw  that  it  was  hie  interest  to  adhere  to 
the  Romans  in  the  approaching  contest ;  and  fitr 
from  eeeliing  to  avert  ^ie,  he  used  all  his  eiidea- 
vonis  to  urge  on  the  Romans  to  engage  in  it. 
When  hostiliUes  had  aefudly  commenced,  he  was 
active  in  the  service  of  his  allies,  both  by  sendiiig 
his  fleet  to  support  that  of  the  Romans  under 
Liviua  and  Aemilius,  and  facilitating  the  important 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  In  the  decisive  battle 
of  Magneaa  (k  c.  ISO),  he  commanded  in  person 
the  troops  which  he  famished  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Roman  army,  and  appears  to  have  rendered  valuable 
services.  (Liv.mv.I3,  iiivi.lS~46,  xxxvii, 
11, 18, 33,  37, 41  i  Appian,  Syr.  22,  25,  31,33, 38, 
43;  Justin,  xixL  8.)  Immediately  on  the  concluaion 
of  paaco,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  to  pnt  forward  in 
person  his  claims  to  reward  ;  his  pretensions  were 
Isvourably  received  by  the  senate,  who  granted 
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him  the  possession  of  Mysia,  Lydio,  both  Phiygiaa, 
and  Lycaonia,  as  well  as  of  Lysiioncbia,  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  By  this  means  Emnenes 
found  himself  raised  at  once  from  a  state  of  com' 
ignificance   to  be  the  E< 
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u:chy.     (Liv. 


39  i  Polyb.  xiii.  1—4,  7,  27  j  Appian, 
Sgr.  44.)  About  the  same  time,  he  maiiied  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadooia,  and 
procnred  from  the  Romans  fiivonrable  terms  for 
that  monarch.  (Liv.  iixviii.  39.)  This  alliance 
wna  the  occaaon  of  involnng  him  in  a  war  with 
Phamaces,  kina  of  Ponlus,  who  had  invaded  Cap- 
padoeia,  hat  which  was  ultimately  terminated  by 
the  intervention  of  Home.  (Polyb.  ijct.  2,  4,  5,  6, 
xi:vi-  4i)  He  waa  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Prueias,  king  of  Bithynia,  which  gave  the  Romans 
a  pretext  tor  interfering,  not  on^  to  protect  En^ 
menes,  bat  to  compel  Pmsiaa  to  give  up  Hannibal, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  (Liv.  iiiii. 
46,  61 ;  Justin,  xiiii.  4;  Com.  Nep.  Hmm.  10.) 
During  all  this  penod,  Eumenes  enjoyed  the 
highest  &vour  at  Rome,  and  certainty  was  not 
backward  in  availing  hunself  of  it.  He  was  con- 
tinually sendii^  embassies  thither,  partly  to  culti- 
vate the  good  nnderstsnding  with  the  senate  in 
which  he  now  found  hiraselt  but  frequently  also  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours,  especi- 
ally of  the  Macedonian  Itings,  Philip  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Perseus.     In  172,  to  ^ve  more  we«ht  to 

in  peison,  where  he  was  received  with  the  ntmoit 
distinction.     On  his  return  from  thence,  he  visited 
Delphi,  where  he  nairowly  escaped  a  design  against 
hia  life  formed  by  the  emissaries  of  Peraeus.   (Liv, 
xlii.  11— 16i  Diod.  S™. /.a/,  p.  623,  £1™.  Vaies. 
p.  677  1  Appian,  Mas.  Etc.  9,  pp.  619—536,  ed. 
Schweigh.)  But  though  he  was  thus  apparentiy  on 
terms  of  the  bitCersst  hostility  witit  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  his  conduct  during  the  war  that 
followed  was  not  such  as  to  give  satis^tion  to 
the  Romans ;  and  he  was  suspected  of  correspond- 
ing secretiy  with  Perseus,  a  charge  which,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  was  not  altogether  untbimdeds 
but   hia  designs  extended  only  to  the  obtaining 
from  that  prince  a  sum  of  money  for  procuring  him 
a  poacfl  on  favoursble  terms.    (Polyb.  Fragm.  Ya- 
HeoB.  pp.  437-429  ;  Liv.  xliv.  1 3, 24,  25 ;  Appian, 
Mao.  Bxe.  16,  pp.  531-3.)     His  overtures  were, 
however,  rejected  by  Perseus,  and  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  (b.  c.  167),  he  hastened  to  send  his 
brother  Attains  to  the  senate  vrith  his  congratula- 
ns.     They  did  not  choose  to  take  any  public 
[ice  of  what  had  passed,  and  diamissed  Attains 
th  feir  words ;  but  when  Enmenea,  probably 
mied  at  finding  his  schemes  discovered,  decer- 
ned to  proceed  to  Roma  in  person,  the  senate 
ised  a  decree  to  forbid  it,  and  finding  that  he 
a  already  arrived  at  Brundusium,  ordered  him 
quit   Italy  without  delay.     (Poiyb.  xii.  17, 
Fragm.  Vatic,  p.  428  ;    Liv.  Epii.  xlvi.)     Hence- 
forvvard  he  was  constantiy  rwaided  with  suspicion 
the  Roman  senate,  and  thoi^h  his  brother  At- 
tains, whom  he  sent  to  Rome  again  ii 


larked  fi 


-,  this 


beenfortheverypurposeofeicituighi 
ones,  who  had  sent  him,  and  inducing  him 
set  up  for  himself.    (Polyb.  xxxii.  5.)     The  ' 
yeais  of  the  reign  of  Eumenes  seem  to  have 
disturbed  by  frequent  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Pen- 
sias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  GbuIa  of  Oalatia] 
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bnt  he  had  the  good-fortune  or  dexterity  to  avoid  ' 
cofning.to  an  open  rupture  either  witli  Rome  or 
his  brother  Attalua.     (Polyb.  xxxi.  S,  xiKii.  5  ; 
piod.  xxn.  Bxc.  Tufes.  p.  582.)   His  death,  which 

taken  place  in  B.  c  1B9,  after  a  reign  of  39  years. 
(Slrab.  liii.  p,  624  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  iu.  pp.  403, 
406.) 

According  to  Polybine  fjcxiii.  28),  Eomenes 
was  a  man  of  a  feeble  bodily  constitu^on,  but  of 
great  yigonr  and  power  of  mind,  which  is  indeed 
eufficiently  evinced  by  the  history  of  his  reign ; 
his  policy  was  indeed  crafty  ajid  temporizing,  but 
inflleati™  of  much  sagacity;  and  he  raised  his 
kingdom  firan  a  petty  state  to  one  of  the  highest 
consideration.  All  the  arts  of  peace  were  sssidu- 
onaly  protected  by  him  ;  Pergamus  itself  iecame 
under  hia  rule  a  great  and  fiouriahing  city,  wHch 
he  adorned  witli  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  hbrarywhich  rose  to  be 
a  rival  evon  to  that  of  Alejiandria.  (Strab.  liil.  p. 
62i.)  It  would  be  unjust  to  Eumenes  not  to  add 
the  drcumslance  mentioned  by  Polybiua  in  his 
praise,  that  le  continued  throughout  his  life  on  the 
beat  tenna  with  all  hia  three  brothera,  who  cheer- 
fully  lent  fleir  services  to  support  him  in  hia 
power.  One  of  theae,  Attalus,  was  his  immediale 
Eucceaaor,  his  aon  Attains  being  yet  an  infant. 
(Polyb.  xzsii.  23 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.)  A  de- 
tailed account  of  the  leign  of  Eumenes  will  be 
found  m  Van  Cappelle,  Gimmtnlatia  de  Regiiut  el 
Antiguilalibas  PergamtBis,  AmatellSi2.[E.K.B.l 

EUME'NIDES  {Eiixtplits),  also  called  Ebin- 
nvBS,  and  by  the  Bomana  Furiag  or  Dirac,  were 
originally  nothing  but  a  personi6catjon  of  curses 
pronounced  upon  a  guilty  ciiminal.  The  name 
Erlnnys,  whidi  is  the  more  ancient  one,  waa  de- 
lived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  verb  4plra  or 
iptvyiit,  1  hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arca- 
dian word  ipiria,  I  am  angry;  so  that  the  Erinnyea 
were  either  the  angry  goddesses,  or  the  goddesses 
who  hunt  np  or  Eearch  after  the  criminal.  (Aes- 
ehyl.  JES™.  499  ;  Find.  (X.  ii.  46  ;  Cic.  de  Nai. 
Dear.  iii.  18.)  The  name  Euraenidea,  which  sig- 
nifies "the  well-meaning,"  or  "  soothed  goddesses," 
is  a  mere  enphemism,  because  people  dreaded  to 
call  these  fearful  goddesses  by  their  real  name,  and 
it  waa  aaid  to  have  been  first  given  them  after  the 
acquittal  of  Oreates  by  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
when  the  anger  of  the  Eriimyes  had  become  sooth- 
ed. (Soph.  <M.  CoL  128 ;  SchoL  adOed.Col.  42i 
Suid.  s.  V.  EJ^i^Gti.)  It  waa  by  a  ^miiar  enphe- 
miam  that  at  Athens  the  Erinnyes  were  called 
afiiiiai  a«il,  or  the  venerable  goddesses.  (Pans.  i. 
28.  g  6.)  Servina  {ad  Aen.  iv.  G09)  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  they  bore  the  name 
Dirae,  when  they  were  conceived  as  being  in  hea- 
ven by  the  throne  of  Zeus,  Furiae,  when  conceived 
as  being  on  earth,  and  Eumenides,  as  beings  of  the 
lower  world ;  but  thia  seems  to  be  a  puwlj  arbi- 
trary distinction. 

In  the  sense  of  carse  or  cmsea,  the  word  Erinnys 
or  Erinnyea  is  offen  used  in  the  Homeric  poems 
(11.  ix.  464,  xjcl.  413,  Od.  iL  280),  and  Aeschylus 
{Ciw^h.  406)  calls  the  Eumenides  'Apal,  that  is, 
curses.  According  to  the  Homeric  notion,  the 
Cnnn^es,  whom  the  poet  conceives  as  diatmcC 
bemgs,  are  reckoned  among  those  who  inhabit 
Erebofl,  where  they  test  until  some  curse  pro- 
nounced I  pen  a  criminal  calls  them  to  liie  and  ac- 
tiiitj       (II.  ii,  571,  Od.  XV.  234.)      The  crimes 
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which  they  punish  are  disobedience  towards  pa- 
rentp,  violation  of  the  respect  due  to  old  ^e,  per- 
jury, murder,  violation  of  the  law  of  hospilality, 
and  improper  conduct  towards  supphants.  (Horn. 
11.  ix.  454,  XV.  204,  sis.  269,  Od.  ii.  136,  svii. 
475.)  The  notion  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  Eumenides  seema  to  be,  that  a  parent's 
curse  Iskea  &om  him  upon  whom  it  is  pronounced 
all  peace  of  mind,  destroys  the  happiness  of  his 
family,  and  prevents  hia  being  blessed  with  chil- 
dren. (Herod.  i».  149;  Aeachyl.  Sum.  835.)  As 
the  Eumenides  not  only  punished  Crimea  after 
death,  but  during  hfe  on  earth,  they  were  coureired 
also  as  goddesses  of  fate,  who,  together  with  Zeus 
and  the  Moerae  or  Parcae,  led  such  men  as  were 
doomed  to  suHer  into  misery  and  misfbrlnnes. 
(Hom.  S.  sis.  87,  Od.  sv.  234.)  In  the  same 
capacity  they  also  prevented  man  Irom  obtaining 
too  much  knowledge  of  the  future.  (//.  sis.  418.) 
Homer  does  not  mention  any  particular  namea  ol 
the  Eriimyes,  not  does  he  seem  to  know  of  any 


s  liken 


upon  these  points,  calls  the  Erinnyes  the  daughters 
of  Oe,  who  conceived  them  m  the  drops  of  blood 
that  fell  upon  her  from  the  body  of  Uranus. 
(Tlieog.  185;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  4.)  Epimonides 
called  them  the  daughters  of  Cronos  and  Euonyme, 
and  sisters  of  the  Moetae  (Tzetz.  ad  Lgcopk.  406  ; 
Schol.  odS^  OeACW.  42);  Aeschylus  (Smm. 
321)  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Night;  and 
Sophocles  (Oed.  Cd.  40, 106)  of  Scotos  (Darkness) 
and  Oe.  (Comp.  some  other  genealogies  in  Hyg^n. 
Fab.  p.  I  i  Serv.  <Ki.:^«i,  vii  327;  Otpin.  ffj/mii. 
69.  2.)  The  Greek  tragedians,  with  whom,  as  in 
the  Eumenides  of  Aeachylua,  the  number  of  these 
goddesaee  is  not  hmiled  to  a  few  (Dyer,  in  the 
Clois,  Mmeum,  vol.  i.  pp.  281-298 ;  cemp.  Eurip. 
Iph^.  Ihar.  970;  Virg.  Jea.  iv.  469),  no  particular 
name  of  any  one  Erinnys  is  yet  mentioned,  but 
they  appear  in  the  same  capacity,  and  as  tho 
avengera  of  the  aame  crimes,  as  before.  They  are 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Poenae,  thongh  their 
^here  of  action  is  wider  than  that  of  the  Poenae. 
From  their  hunldng  up  and  persecuting  the  ciursed 
criminal,  Aeschylus  (Emi.  231,  CToqrf.  1065) 
calls  them  icisfS  or  Knyjiytr^ts.  No  prayer,  no 
sacrifice,  and  no  tears  can  move  them,  or  protect 
the  object  of  their  persecution  (Aesch.  Jgam.  69, 
Eum.  384) ;  and  when  they  fear  lest  the  criminal 
should  escape  them,  they  (siU  in  the  asuatanee  of 
Dic4,  with  whom  they  are  closely  connected,  the 
maintenance  of  strict  justice  being  their  only  ob- 
ject. (Aesch.  Ema.  611,  786  j  Orph.  Argon.  350; 
Plut.  de  Extl.  11.)  The  Erinnyes  were  more  an- 
cient divinizes  thaji  the  Olympian  gods,  and  were 
therefbie  not  under  the  rule  of  Zeus,  though  they 
honoured  and  esteemed  him  (E}am,  918, 1002) ; 
and  they  dwelt  in  the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus, 
dreaded  by  gods  and  men.  Their  appsaranca  is 
described  by  Aeechylua  as  Gorgo-Uke,  tiieir  bodies 
covered  witii  black,  serpents  twined  in  their  h^r, 
and  Uood  dripping  from  their  eyes ;  Euripides  and 
other  later  poets  describe  them  as  winged  beings. 
(Ortat  317,/;j%.  Iiiar.290;  Vug. -4en.  xii.  848 ; 
Orph.  ffgmn.  68.  6.)  The  appearance  they  have 
in  Aeschylus  was  more  or  less  retained  by  the 
poela  of  kler  times  j  but  they  gradually  assumed 
the  character  of  goddesaes  who  punished  crimes 
after  death,  and  seldom  appeared  on  earth.  On 
the  stage,  however,  and  in  works  of  art,  their  fear- 
ful appearance  was  greatly  softened  down,  for  they 
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a  grave  and  so- 


wers represented  as  maideni 
tcjnn  mien,  inthti  dchly  adomea  aiureoi  aunireafiea, 
with  a  band  of  serpents  around  their  heads,  and 
serponta  or  torches  ia  iheic  hands.  With  later 
■writers,  though  not  always,  the  number  of  Eume- 
nidea  is  limit^  to  three,  and  llieir  names  ora  Tisi- 
phon ,  "  .  "  " 
Tzeta.  ad  ZjrajpA. 
Athens  (hen  n-ere  statues  of  onl;  two.  (SchoL  ad 
CM.  CoL  4a)  The  sacrifiees  which  were  ofiered  to 
them  consisted  of  hiack  sheep  and  nephaha,  i.  e.  a 
drink  of  honey  miied  with  water.  (Scbol.  I.  c; 
PauB.  ii.  11.  §4;  AesohyL  Earn.  107-)  Among 
the  things  sacred  to  them  we  hear  of  white  turtle- 
doTOS,  and  the  nsieisaus.  (Aelian,  ff.  ^.  x.  33; 
Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  87.)  They  were  WDTsbipped 
at  Athena,  where  they  had  a  sanctaary  and  a 
grotto  near  the  Areiopagus :  their  statues,  how- 


their  lonour.  Another  eanctuary,  with  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at 
Colonus.  (Soph.  Oed.  Cd.  37.)  Under  the  name 
of  Moi'fa^  they  were  worshipped  at  Megalopoha. 
(Pans.  liii.  84.  %  I.)  They  were  also  worshipped 
gn  the  Aeopus  and  at  Ceryneia.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  g  4, 
vii.  26.  g  4  j  comp,  Bottiger,  Purimmaske,  Weimar, 
1801;  Hirt,  Mj(W.  Bi'Weri.  p.  201,  &C.)    [L.S.] 

EUME'NIUS,  whose  works  are  included  in  the 
collection  which  commonly  bears  the  title  "  Duo- 
decun  Panegyrici  Veteres"  [Drbpaniub],  was  a 
naUvE  of  Antun,  hut  a  Greek  bj  extraction ;  for  hia 
grandfather  was  an  Athenian,  who  acquired  oele- 
brity  at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  haying 
subssqueotly  removed  to  Gauj.  practised  hia  profes- 
sion until  past  the  age  of  eighty,  in  tha  dty  where 
bis  grandson,  pnpil,  and  successor,  was  bom.  Eu- 
menius  flourished  towards  the  doaa  of  the  third  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,  and  a^ 
lamed  to  such  high  teputayon  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  lie  office  of  luagister  saeras  mersoriae,  a 
sort  of  private  secretary,  in  the  ccact  of  Constantius 
CMoms,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  esteemed  and 
loaded  with  favours.  The  predae  period  of  his 
death,  as  of  his  hinh,  is  unknown,  but  wo  gather 
from  his  writings  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  passed 
the  prime  of  life.  The  Mty  of  Clevea  at  one  period 
d^ed  him  as  their  townsman,  and  set  np  an  an' 
cient  atatae,  which  they  dedared  lo  be  his  effigy. 

The  pieces  generally  ascribed  to  this  author  are 
the  following.  1.  OraHo  pro  itatawar^is  st^is. 
Gaul  had  aufered  teartaily  from  the  oppression  of 
its  rulers,  from  dvil  discord,  and  irom  the  incursions 
of  barijMian  foes,  for  half  a  century  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Diodetian.  During  the  reign  of  the 
second  Claudius,  Antnn  in  particular,  after  sustMu- 
ing  a  siege  of  seven  months,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  half-savage  Bagaydae,  by  whom  it 
was  almost  reduced  to  rains.  Constantius  Chlonia 
having  resolved  to  restore  not  only  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  but  also  to  revive  ila  femons  school  of  rhe- 
toric, called  upon  Eumeniua,  who,  it  weald  seem, 
had  by  this  time  retired  from  public  Ufe  and  was 
enjoying  hia  dignities,  to  underlailfe  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  new  seminary,  albwlng  bun,  how- 
ever, to  retain  his  post  at  court,  and  at  the  same 
time  doubling  hia  salary,  which  thus  amounted  Co 
the  hurge  sum  of  600,000  sesterces,  or  abcot  £000/. 
per  annum.  The  prindpal,  before  entering  on  his 
duties,  delivered  (i.D.  296- or  397)  the  oration 
now  before  ns,  in  the  presence  of  tiie  praesea  of 
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Gallia  LugiJunensia,  in  order  that  he  might  pab- 
Ucly  acknowledge  tlie  liberality  of  the  prince,  might 

the  objecta  in  view  could  best  be  accomplished,  and 
might  declare  his  intention  of  carrying  these  plans 
into  effect  w-ithout  any  tax  upon  the  public,  by 
devoting  one-half  of  hia  allowance  to  the  support  of 
the  eatabliahment.  We  find  included  (c.  14)  an 
inleresting  letter  addressed  by  Conslsntius  lo  Eit- 

3.  Panpff^rieua  CoRstaatio  Caesari  dicitts.  A' 
congratulatory  address  upon  the  recovery  of  Briliun, 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  A.n.  29B,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  397.     [Alj-scics!  CabAusius.] 

3.  Faneg^cus  Con&tat^mG  Avgiisio  dietus^  pro- 
nounced at  Treves,  a.  d.  310,  on  the  birth-day;  of 
■'"  ■  dty,  in  the  preaei        "^      '     ' '  '  '  ' 


outiine 


E  the  CI 


yofth 


emperor. 


hyperboles.  Heyne  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
Eumenius  is  the  author  of  this  declamation,  which 
he  considers  altogether  out  of  character  with  the 
moderation  and  gnod  taste  displayed  in  his  other 
compDsitiona.  The  chief  evidence  consisla  in 
certain  expressions  contained  in  chapters  33  and 
23,  where  the  speaker  repreaenla  himself  aa  a 
native  of  Autnn,  and,  in  the  language  of  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  recommends  to  the  patrenage  of 
the  sovereign  his  £ve  sons,  one  of  whom  is  spoken 
of  as  diachai;ging  the  duties  of  an  ofSce  in  the 
treasury, 

4.  GrtOiarttm  actio  Oonstasitiva  Angiisto  Flarim- 
siitm  nomine,  Tbs  city  of  Autun  having  expe- 
rienced the  liberality  of  Conslantine,  who  in 
consideration  of  then:  recent  misfortunes  had  re- 
lieved tiie  inhabitants  from  a  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion, assumed  in  honour  of  its  patron  the  appellation 
of  Fluvia,  and  deputed  Eumeniua  to  convey  to  the 
prince  expreBsions  of  gratitude.     This  address  w 


tTrevei 


a.  311. 


For  information  with  regard  to  the  general 
merits  and  the  editions  of  Eumenius  and  the  otiier 
panegyrists.  Bee  Dbefanius.  [W,  B.] 

EUMOLPUS  (ES,.o\iro!),  that  !s,  "Uiegood 
singer,"  a  Thradan  who  is  described  as  having 
™me  to  Attica  either  aa  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a 
priest  of  Demetei  and  Dionysus.  The  common 
tradition,  which,  however,  is  of  hite  origin,  repre- 
sents him  aa  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the 
daughter  of  Boreas  and  the  Attic  heroine  Oroithya. 
According  to  the  tradition  in  ApoUodorus  (iii.  15. 
§  4),  Chione,  after  having  given  birth  to  Eumolpua 
in  secret,  threw  the  child  into  the  sea,  Poseidon, 
hovrever,  took  him  up,  and  hod  him  educated  in 
Ethiopia  by  his  daughter  Benthesioyma.  When 
he  had  grown  up,  he  raairiod  a  daughter  of  Ben- 
thesioyma ;  but  as  he  made  an  atfempt  upou  the 
chastity  of  his  wife's  sister,  Eumolpus  and  hie  son 
Ismaras  were  expelled,  and  thoy  went  to  the 
Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  lo  lamarus ;  but  as  Eumolpus  drew  upon 
himself  the  suspidon  of  Tegyrius,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  take  U/  flight,  and  came  to  Eleuaia  in 
Attica,  where  he  fbmied  a  friendship  with  the 
Eleuunians.  After  the  death  of  hia  son  Ismaras, 
however,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
kingnTegyrius,  The  Eleusinians,  who  were  involved 
in  a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eumolpus  to  their 
assistance.  Eumolpus  came  with  a  numerous  band 
of  Thraciana,  but  he  waa  slain  by  Erechtheus.  The 
ti-oditions  about  this   Eleu^ian  war,  however. 
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differ  very  much.  According  to  some,  llie  Elen^- 
nisns  under  Eumolpus  atlacked  the  AthemEiiis 
liDder  Erechtbena,  but  were  defeated,  and  Eumol- 
pn9  with  Ilia  ttro  eons,  FhorbRS  and  Immaiadue, 
■welt  slun.  (Thnc  ii.  IS ;  Pint.  Menem,  p.  239  ; 
iBoeiat.  Pam&.  78  i  Pint.  Pamll.  Ge.  el.  Sam.  SO; 
SchoL  ad  Ekrip.  Phoea.  S54.)  PauSBiiias  (i.  38. 
g  3}  leUtes  a  tiadition  that  ia  the  battle  between 
the  Eleu^iane  and  Athenians,  Erechthena  snd 
Inunaradus  fell,  and  that  thereupon  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  condition  that  the  Eleusiniana  should  in 
other  respects  be  subject  to  Athens,  but  that  they 
alone  should  haie  the  celebration  of  dieir  mysteries, 
and  that  Eumolpus  and  the  daughtera  erf  Celeua 
should  perform  the  cuatomaiy  aacrihces.  When 
Eumolpus  died,  his  younger  son  Cecyx  Buraeaded 
him  in  the  piies^y  ofBce.  According  to  HygimiB 
{Fob.  48;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  Eumolpus 
came  to  Attica  with  a  colony  of  Tbracuuis,  to  cluio 
the  country  as  tha  property  of  his  father,  Poseidon. 
Mythology  regards  Eumolpus  sa  the  founder'  of  the 
Eleusiniun  myaleries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of 
Demeter  and  IHonysns  ;  the  goddess  herself  taught 
him,  TriptolemuB,  Diodes,  and  Celeus,  th«  sacred 
litea,  and  he  b  tlierefore  some^es  described  as 
baring  himself  invented  the  cultivation  of  tha  vine 
and  of  fruit-trees  in  general.  (Horn.  /Jynin.  m 
Car.  476  j  Plin.  H.  N.  vii  53 ;  Of.  Met.  i.  93.) 
Respecting  the  piirileges  wliich  his  descendants 
enjoyed  inAt^ca,  teeSiel.o/Ant,  s.  o.Ed^oAirlSai. 
As  Eumolpus  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  priestly 
bard,  poems  and  writings  on  the  mystoriea  were 
&bricated  and  circulated  at  a  later  time  under  his 
name.  One  hexameter  line  of  a  Dionysiac  hymn, 
ascribed  to  him,  is  presened  in  Diodorus.  (i.  11 ; 
Suid.  J.  V,}  The  legends  connected  him  also  with 
Heracles,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
music,  or  initialed  into  the  mysteries.  (Hygin. 
Fat\  273 1  Theocrlt.  xiiv.  108;  Apollod.  iL  6. 
§  13.)  lie  difleience  in  the  trsditions  about  En- 
molpus  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  suppose  that 
two  or  three  persona  of  that  name  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. (Hesych.  9.  v.  EiixoAwlSai ;  SchoL  ad 
Oed.  Col.  1051  [  Phot.  Lex.  tr.  v.  Etl^oTiiriSa..) 
The  tomb  of  Eumolpus  was  shewn  both  at  Eleu^ 
and  Athens.     (Paus,  i.  38.  ^  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EUMNESTUS(E^«!ffTOj),sonofSo3icratide9, 
an  Athenisn  scniptor,  about  s.  c.  24.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Ixscr.  i.  p.  430,  No.  369,  comp.  Add.  p. 
911.)  [P.  S.] 

EUNA'PIUS  (EilwJirios).  a  Greek  sophist  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Sardis  in  a.  n.  347,  and 
seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  He  received  his  first 
education  Ji?oni  his  kinsman  Chrysanthius,  a  sophist 
at  Sardis,  who  implanted  in  hun  that  love  of  the 
pagan  and  that  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  so  strongly  marked  his  productions.  In  his 
Mjteenth  year  ho  went  to  Athens  to  cultivate  hia 
mind  under  the  auspices  of  Proaeresins,  who  con- 
ceived the  greatest  esteem  lor  the  youth,  and  loved 
him  like  hrs  own  son.  After  a  stay  of  five  years, 
he  prepared  to  travel  to  Egypt,  but  it  would  eeem 
that  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  eSeet,  and  that 
he  was  called  back  to  Fhrygia.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  the  roedi<al  arli  During  the  latter  period 
of  hia  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  settled  at  Athens, 
and  engaged  in  teaching  rhetoric  He  is  Che  author 
of  tWD.worke.    1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (B/oi  ^lAorrrS- 

composed  it  at  the  request  of  Chrysanthius.    It  ton- 
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tains  33  biographies  of  sophists,  most  of  whom  were 
conlompoiaries  of  Eunapins,  or  at  least  had  Kved 
shortly  before  him.  Although  these  biographies  are 
extremely  brie^  and  are  written  in  an  inlolerHbly 
inflated  style,  yet  they  are  to  us  an  important  source 
of  information  respecting  a  period  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  which,  without  this  work,  would  ba 
buried  in  utter  obscurity,  Eunapius  shews  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  Platonista,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  biographies  were  first  edited  with 
a  Latin  transktion  and  a  life  of  Eunapius  by 
HadrianuB  Jnnius,  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo.     Among 

H,  Conunelinus  (Frankfurt,  1696,  Bvo.)  and  Paul 
Stephens.  {Geneva,  1616,  8vo.)  The  best,  how- 
ever, which  gives  a  much  improved  text,  with  a 
commentary  and  notes  by  Wyttenbach,  is  that  of 
J.  F.  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822,  3  vols.  8vo. 
3,  A  continuation  of  the  history  of  Ilexippufi(MeTd 
AiJiBiroi-  XP"""!  IcTOfla),  in  fourteen  books. 
(Phot.  Bihl.  Cod.  77.)  It  begaji  with  the  death 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  in  A.  D.  370,  and  carried 
the  history  down  to  A,  d.  404,  in  which  year 
St.  Chrysostom  was  sent  mto  exile,  and  which 
was  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aicadiua.  This 
account  of  Photins  {I.  o.)  seems  to  be  contradicted 
by  a  passage  of  the  eicetpta  (p.  96,  ed.  Bekker 
and  Niebnhr),  m  which  Eunapius  speaks  of  the 
avarice  of  the  empress  Pnlcheria,  who  did  not  ob- 
tain that  dignity  till  i,  d.  414 ;  but  the  context  of 
that  passage  shews  that  it  was  only  a  digresdon  ui 
the  work,  and  that  the  work  itself  did  not  extend 
to  A.  D.  414.  It  WBfl  written  at  the  request  of 
Oribasius,  and  Photius  saw  two  editions  of  ic  In 
the  first,  Eunapius  had  given  rent  to  his  rabid  feel- 
ings against  Christianity,  especially  against  Con- 
stantino the  Great;  whereas  he  looked  upon  tlio 
emperor  Julian  as  aome  dirine  bemg  that  had  been 
sent  from  heaven  upon  earth.  In  the  second  edi- 
tion, from  which  the  excerpta  still  extant  are  taken, 
those  passages  were  omitted  ;  hut  they  had  been 
expunged  with  such  negligence  and  oarelesBneas, 
that  many  parts  of  the  work  were  very  obscure.  But 
we  cannot,  with  Photius,  regard  this  "  editio  pur- 
gata"  as  the  work  of  Ennapius  himself,  and  it  was 
in  all  probability,  made  by  some  bookseller  or  a 
Christian,  who  thus  attempted  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  original.  The  style  of  the  work,  so  fiir 
as  wo  can  judge  of  it,  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Sophists,  and  is  severely  criticised  by 

of  the  Excerpta  de  Legationibus,  which  were  made 
from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  Suidae. 
These  remains,  as  &r  ^  they  were  known  at  the 
time,  were  published  by  D.  H  oschel  (Augsburg,l  603, 
4to.),  H.  Fabrotti  (Paris,  1648,  fob),  and  in  Bois- 
sonade's  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophista.  (vol. 
i.  p.  455,  &c.)  A-  Mai  discovered  considerable 
additions,  which  are  published  in  bis  Seiiptamm 
Vet.  Nova  CoUeclio,  vol!  ii.  p.  347—31 6,  fhnn  which 
they  are  reprinted  in  vol  L  of  the  Corpus  Scrgtl. 
Hist.  Syiami.  edited  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr. 
Whether  the  rheterician  Eunapius,  whom  Suidas 
{f.  o.  Hoinnirios)  calls  i  (k  ^puyias,  is  the  same  as 
our  Eunapius,  is  uncertain.  (Fabric  BiM.  Grace 
vol.  vii.  p.  538.)  [L.  8.] 

EUNEICE  (Ed^f(Ki),  a  danghtei  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  caused  tiie  death  of  Hylas.  (Hes. 
rfcojj.  3i7;  Theocrit.  siii.4S.)  "    [L.  S.] 
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BUNETIS  (BifMjos  or  SSvcus),  a  son  of  Jason 
by  Hypsipyle,  la  tkeialsuidof  LemnoB,  from^vlxence 
he  enpplied  the  Oreekg  during  their  vmr  againaC 
Troy  with  v/'me.  He  purchased  Ljcaon,  a  l^ojan 
prisoner,  of  Patrodns  for  a  sUver  urn.  (Hom.  IL 
vii.  Jes,  iiiii.  741,  &n ;  Strab.  I  p.  41.)  The  Ea- 
iieidae,aiamoDB&mitya{cithara-plB7ersmLeinnOB, 
traced  iheir  origin  to  Euneua.  (Euslslh.  ad  Ham. 
p.  1327  ;  Heajel.  s.  v.  EiVtraoi.)  [L.  S.] 

EUKl'CUS  (ESfums),  BJi  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  old  coined;,  conlemporaiywith  Arislephanes 
and  Philylliua.  Only  one  line  of  hia  is  preserved, 
from  hia  play  'Ameia,  which  was  also  attributed  M 
Fhillliios.  The  tithi  is  taken,  fivm  the  cuDrtemn, 
Anteia,  who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (ii.iV^aeR 
p,  1 35 1 )  and  Ananandridea  (op.  A^ten.  sv,  p.  S70, 
e.)  and  who  was  also  made  we  subject  of  comedies 
by  Alexia  and  Antiphanes.  There  was  also  a  co- 
medy, entitled  n6xeis,  which  was  rarionaly  aacribed 
.  t»  Aristophaiwa,  Philylliua  and  Eurucus.  The 
na^e  of  tiiis  poet  is  aometimea  ^ven  incorrectly 
Afrwoj.  (Suid.  J.  v.AfriicDSj  Eudoc,p,68i  Theo- 
0.  Sel^ier.  Atieedol.  f.  ISS9  ;  Athen.  m. 
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Pellux,  X.  100  !  Meiiishe,  Fmg.  Com.  Graec.  vol. 
1  pp.  249,  250,  ToL  ii  p.  8S6 ;  Fabdc,  £iM.  Oraee. 
vtlii.p.444.)  [P.  8.] 

EUNI'CUS,  a  distinguished  statuary  Mid  sIItbp- 
cbaser  of  Mytilene,  Beems,  from  the  order  in  which 
be  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to  hare  lived  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Fompey  the  Great.  (Fhn.  xixiii. 
12.  8.  56;  luiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  25.)  [P.  S.] 

EUNCyMU.     [HoBAH.] 

EUNO'MIUS  (Eari^wj),  was  a  native  of  Da- 
cora,  a  village  m  C^padocia,  and  a  disciple  of  Ihe 
Arjan  Aetins,  whose  heretical  opinlone  he  adopted. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  far  greater  talei.t  and 
acquirementa  than  A^tiuB,  and  extended  his  views 
BO  far,  that  he  himself  became  the  fbundec  of  a 
sect  called  the  Eunomians  or  Anomoei,  because 
they  not  only  denied  the  equality  between  the 
FaOier  and  the  Son,  but  even  the  aimilarity 
{Sliminis).  Eunomiua  was  at  first  a  deacon  at 
Antioch,  and  in  i.  n.  360  he  aucceeded  EleuBiua 
na  bishop  of  Cydcus.  But  he  did  not  remMn  long 
iTi  the  enjoyment  of  that  poat,  for  ho  was  deposed 
in  the  same  year  by  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Consliuitius,  sxtA  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyinona.  (Philostorg.  ii.  5 ;  Theodoiet,  ii.  27, 29  i 
Socrat,  it.  7  j  Sozom.  vi.  %)  In  the  reign  ot  Ju- 
lian and  Jovian,  Eunomiqs  Ured  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  reaided  in  Iho  neigh- 
bonihood  of  Qialcedou,  until  he  was  denounced  to 
ihe  emperor  tbr  harbouring  in  his  houae  the  tyrant 
Procopius,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  to 

li6  had  reached  Mnraa  in  Illyiicum,  the  emperor 
called  him  boci.  Theodosius  the  Great  aflerwards 
exiled  him  to  a  place  called  Halmyris,  in  Moesia, 
on  the  Danube.  (SoBom.  vii.  17;  Niceph.  sii.  29.) 
But  being  driven  away  from  that  place  by  the 
bHibariana,  he  was  sent  to  Caeaaxeia.  Here,  too, 
he  met  with  no  better  reception  i  for,  having  writ- 
ten Bgfflnat  their  bishop,  iteailina,  he  was  hated  by 
the  citizens  of  Caesareia.  At  length,  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  native  village  of  Dacora, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  A.  o.  S94.  Eutropins 
Patricias  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to  Tyana, 
and  there  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  manhs, 
'  in. order  that  hia  disdples  might  not  cany  it  to 


EUNOMIUa 
Constantinople,  and  bmy  it  in  the  same  tomb  with 
that  of  his  teacher  Aetius.  Hia  worka  were  or-  - 
dered  by  imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed.  His 
contemporary,  Philostorgius,  who  himself  waa  a 
Eunomian,  praises  Eunomins  ao  much,  that  his 
whole  ecclesiastical  history  has  not  unjaslly  been 
called  on  encomium  upon  him.  Philostor^us  wrote, 
besideB,  a  separate  encomium  upon  Euuomius, 
which,  however,  is  lost.  Photius  (bSiI.  Old.  138), 
who  ^vea  an  abridgment  of  Phiiostoi^us,  ajid 
Socrates  (iv.  7)  judge  less  fiivourably  of  him  ;  for 
they  state  that  Eunomina  apoka  and  wrote  in  a 
verbose  and  inflated  style,  and  that  he  conslantiy 
repeated  the  same  things  over  ^oui.  They  further 
diarge  bim.with  sophistry  in  his  mode  of  ai^uing, 
and  with  ignoianca  of  tha  Scriptures.  It  ^ould, 
however,  be  reniembered  that  these  ehacgea  are 
made  by  his  avowed  enemies,  such  as  Athumsins, 
Ba^liua  the  Great,  Qregoriua  Nazianzenus,  Grego^ 
rius  of  Nyasa,  Chryaostom,  and  others,  who  attaclied 
him  not  only  in  their  general  works  on  the  hiatory 
of  Ihe  church,  but  in  separate  polemical  treatises. 

Eunomius  wrote  seveiul  works  against  the  or- 
thodoz  faith ;  and  Rufinua  (H.  B.  i.  25)  remarks 
that  his  at^nienta  were  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  his  fbUowers,  that  they  were  set  above  tha 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  After  hia  dsatii,  edicts 
were  repeatedly  issued  that  iila  works  should  be 
destroyed  (Philostorg.  xi.  6  ;  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  34), 
'of  his  worka  themselves  have  not 
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refuting  him.  Tlie  followi 
have  been  written  by  him 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is  censured  by  Socrates  (iv.  7  j  comp,  Suidas,  a.  v. 
'E,iii6i»o-i)  for  ila  verbose  atyle  and  shallowness, 
a.  EpisUes,  of  which  Photius  {Bild.  Cod.  138) 
read  about  forty,  and  m  which  he  found  the  same 
faults  OS  in  the  other  works  of  Eunomiusi  but 
PhihjBtoigiuB  (x.  6;  comp.  Niceph.  lii.  29)  pre- 
leiTed  them  to  his  other  writings.  3.  An  Exposi- 
tion ot  Futh,  which  waa  lud  before  the  emperoc 
Theodosius  at  Constantinople  inA.D.  S83,  when 

make  declarations  of  th^  taith.  (Sociat.  v.  10 1 
SoBora.  vii.  12.)  This  httle  work  is  still  extant, 
and  has  been  edited  by  Yale^us  in  his  notes  on 
Socrates  (2.  c),  and  after  him  by  Baluz  in  the 
iVoiwCWJsK.CWiJ.  ToLi.  p.B9.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Ch.  H.  G.  Rettbei;,  lin  his  Marc^iima, 
Qotting.  1794,  Bvo.  4.  'AjroAoyifT-iKift,  or  a  de- 
fence of  his  doctrines.  This  is  the  femous  treatise 
of  which  BasiliuB  wrote  a  refiitation  in  live  hooks, 
which  accordingly  contain  a  great  many  extracts 
from  the  Apt^ageticus.  The  beginning  and  the  epi 
logue  are  printed  in  Caye's  Hiai.  IM.  yoL  i.  p.  171, 
&C.  with  a  Latui  trajislation ;  but  the  whole  is 
still  extant,  and  was  published  in  an  English  trans' 
lation  by  W.  Whiston,  in  his  EuaomiiBBam'sa 
Bedimma,  London,  171 1,  Bto.  The  Oreek  original 
has  never  been  published  entire.  After  the  refu- 
tation of  Basihus  had  appeared,  Eunomius  wrote, 
6.  'AiroAoyioj  'AiroAo7ltt,  which,  however,  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  Like  the  Apoio- 
gelia4S,  it  was  attacked  by  several  orthodox  writers, 
whose  works,  except  that  of  Qregorius  of  Nyssa, 
have  perished  t<^^her  with  that  of  Eunomius. 
(Gregot.  Nyss.  vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  298,  &c.  ed.  1638.) 
See  Fabric  fliii  CIraea.  vol.  ix,  p.  207,  &c. ;  Cave, 
Hisl.  Lit.  vol  L  p.  169,  &e.  [L.  S.] 
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EO'NOMUS  (EilVofid!),  a  Bon  of  Arcliiteles, 
was  killed  by  Herailes.  (Apollod.  iL  7,  }  6,)  Eus- 
tatbius  (ad  Ham.  p.  1900)  calls  bim  Archias  ar 
Chaetias.  [L,  8.] 

EU'NOMUS  (E6™^i),  fifth  or  siitb  lung  of 
Sparta  in  the  Pcoclid  line,  is  described  by  Pama- 
nias,  Plutarch,  and  olhers,  as  the  father  of  Lycurgus 
and  Polydectes.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  places 
bun  in  hia  hat  ailer  PolydecleB,  and.Dionj'Bius  of 
HalicamasEUSgiveB  the  name  lo  the  nephew  la  whose 
stead  Lyourgua  governed.  Sunonides,  finally,  makes 
Lyeurgus  and  Eunonras  the  ctildien  of  Prytanis. 
In  all  probabihty,  the  name  was  inyenled  with  re- 
ference to  the  Lycargcan  ^un-iiSa,  and  Eunomua, 
if  not  wlolly  reJBCted,  must  be  identified  wilh  Po- 
lydectee.  In  the  leign  of  Eonomus  and  Polydectes, 
sHys  Pnusaniaa,  Sparta  wsa  at  peace.  (Plal.Zi«!.2i 
Paue.  ui.  7.  g  2;  Hsrod.  viii.  131 ;  See  Chnlon, 
F.  H.  i.  p.  143,  note  x,  and  p.  336,  where  the 
question  is  fully  discussed ;  compare  Miiller,  Do- 
Titm,,  book  i.  7.  g  3.  and  g  6,  note  I.)  [A.H.  C.J 
■  EU'NOMUS  (Effo/wj)'  an  Athenian,  was 
sent  out  in  command  tH  thirteen  ships,  m 
B,  c  3S8,  to  8<t  against  the  Laeedaemonian 
Gorgopas,  rite-admind  of  Hieiax,  and  the  Ae- 
glnotan  privateers.,  Gorgopas,  on  his  return  from 
Epheaus,  wHlber  ho  had  escorted  Antaicidas 
on  hia  misHon  to  the  Persian  court,  tell  in 
with  the  squadron  of  Eunomns,  which  chased  him 
to  Ae^na.  Eunomus  then  sailed  away  after  dark, 
and  was  pursued  by  Gorgopas,  who  captured  four 
of  his  triremes,  in  an  engagement  off  Zoster,  in 
Attica,- while  the  rest  escaped  to  the  Peiraeeus 
(Xen.  ffeH,  v.  L  %%  5—9).     This  was,  perhaps, 
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i<™.  Arist.  pp.  153,  154)  as  one  of  the 
Conon  to  Sicily,  to  persuade  Dionysius  I.  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Athens  agauist  Sparta.  The  mis- 
sion was  so  fer  successful,  that  Dionysius  withheld 
the  ships  which  he  was  preparing  to  despatch  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  [E.  E.] 

EU'NOMUS  (Efii'ofio!),  a  cithara-player  of 
Locri,  in  Italy.  One  of  the  strings  of  his  cithara 
being  broken  (so  tuna  the  tale)  in  a  musical  con- 
test at  the  Pythian  games,  a  cicada  peiched  on  the 
inslnunent,  and  by  its  notes  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. Straho  tells  us  there  was  a  statue  of 
BunomuB  at  Locri,  holding  his  cithaia  with  the 
cicada,  his  &iend  in  need,  upon  it.  (Sttab.  tS. 
p.  360  ;  Caaaub.  ad  he. ;  Clem.  Ales.  T'Todi^  i. ; 
comp.  Ael.  Hia.  An.  v.  9.)  [E.  B.] 

EU'NOMUS  (Efl™,tio!).  l.AGreelt  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  iirst  centuiy 
after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  m^cal  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiadea  Pharraaoioo.  (Ap.  Galen. 
de  Oompoa.  Medscam.  sec  Gen.  v.  14.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
BSO,  851.)  In  the  passage  in  qnestion,  for  E£iio;uij 
6  'AoKAijiruSiiji  we  should  ptohnhly  read  Efoofiot  6 
'AffjtAijrii(B«D!,  that  is,  a  tbllower  of  Asdepiades 
of  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c. 

2.  A  physician  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  mentioned  in  ridicule  by  Ausonius,  E]«gr. 
76.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUNO'NES,  king  of  the  Adorsi  or  Aorsi,  with 
whom  the  Romans  made  an  alliance  in  their  war 
^{lunBt  MIthtidates,  king  of  the  Bospoms,  in  o.  c. 
5Q..  and  at  whose  court  Mlthridatea  took  refuge, 
when  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  hold  out  against 
the  Romans.  Eunones,  taking  compassion  on  him, 
wrote  to  the  emperoc  Claudius  on  bis  behalfi  (Tat 
-4«ii.iii.  15,  IB,  19.) 
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EUNOSTUS  (EtfMffTos).  1.  A  hero  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia.  He  was  a  son  of  Elmus,  and  brought 
up  by  the  nymph  Eunoate.  Oehne,  the  danj^ter 
of  Colonus,  tell  ui  love  with  him  ;  but  he  avoided 
her,  and  when  she  thereupon  accused  hun  before 
her  brothers  of  improper  conduct  towards  her,  they 
slew  hun.  Afterwards  Ochne  confessed  that  she 
had  falsely  accused  him,  and  threw  herself  down  a 
rock.  Eunostus  had  a  sanctuary  at  Tanagra  in  a 
sacred  grove,  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to  ap- 


in  mills,  and  who  was  believed  to 

the  just  weight  of  flour.     (Heaych,  s.  u. ;  Eustath. 

ad  Horn.  pp.  214, 1383.)  [L.  S.] 

BUNUS  (Eifniui),  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian 
skives  in  the  servile  war  which  btoke  out  in  1 30 
B,  c  He  was  a  naJiva'rf  Apamea  in  Syria,  and 
had  became  the  slave  of  Antigenea,  a  wealthy 
dtiien  of  Enna  m  Sidly.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  pretending  to  flie  gifi  of  prophecy,  and  by 
interpreting  dreams  ;  to  the  eflect  of  which  he 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  his 
month,  and  other  similar  juggleries.  (Diod.  Exe. 
Phoia.  sssiv.  p.  52S.)  Ha  had  by  these  means 
obtained  a  great  reputation  among  the  ignorant 
population,  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  slaves 
of  one  Damophilna  (a  citiien  of  Enna,  of  immense 
wealth,  but  who  bad  treated  his  unfortunate  slaves 
with  eicesave  crnelly)  concerning  a  plot  they  had 
formed  against  their  master.  Ennus  not  only 
promised  them  success,  hut  himself  joined  in  their 
enterprise.  Having  assembled  m  all  to  the  number 
of  about  400  men,  they_  suddenly  attacked  Enna, 
and  beuig  joined  lijr  their  fellow-slaves  within  the 
town,  quietly  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
Great  excesses  were  committed,  and  almost  all  the 
freemen  put  to  death ;  but  Eunus  interfered  to  save 
some  who  had  previously  shewn  bun  kindness  j 
and  the  daughter  of  DamopMIas,  who  had  always 
shewn  much  gentleness  of  disposition  and  opposed 
the  cruelties  of  her  father  and  mother,  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  slaves,  and  escorted  in  safety  to 
Cntana.    (Diodor.  I.  o.  Exe.  Falea.  xsav.  p.  GOU.) 


Enna,  being  chosen  by  his  fellow-slaves  as  their 
loader,  he  hastened  to  assume  the  ro^  diadem 
and  the  title  of  king  Antiochus.  Sicily  was  at 
this  time  swarming  with  numbers  of  slaves,  a 
great  proportion  of  them  Syrians,  who  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  their  countryman  and  fellow-bonda- 
man,  A  separate  insurrection  broke  onl  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  headed  by  Cleon,  n  Cilician, 
who  assembled  a  band  of  5000  armed  slaves,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Agtigen- 
tum ;  hut  he  soon  joined  Eunus,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  men,  submitted  to  act  under  him  as  his 
lieutenant.  (Diodor.  I.  e.;  Liv,  £^l.  lib.  IvL) 
The  revolt  now  became  general,  and  the  Romans 
irare  forced  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  against  the 
insurgents  ;  but  the  praetors  who  first  led  armies 
^inst  them  were  totally  defeated.  Several  others 
successively  met  with  the  same  fate ;  and  in  the  year 
134  B.C.  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the 
consul  C.  Fulvius  Flaccua  to  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion. What  ha  e^cted  we  know  not,  hut  it  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  ns 
the  next  year  Calpumius  Piso  was  employed  on 
the  same  service,  who  defeated  tfie  servile  anny 
in  a  great  battle  neac  Hessana.    This  success  was 
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fullowod  up  the  next  year  !)y  the  consul  P.  Rupi- 
lius,  wlio  aucceaBiyely  reduced  Tanromeninni  and 
Bnna,  the  two  great  strongholds  of  the  msurgents. 
On  the  surrender  of  Enjis,  Bunns  fled  with  a  few 
foUawcrs,  Euid  t^ok  refuge  in  rocky  ajid  imuxes- 
siblo  phices,  hut  was  soon  digcovered  in  a  cave  and 
carried  before  Rupilius.  His  lilb  wan  epaied  by 
the  consu],  probably  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
him  to  Rome  ;.  but  he  died  in  prison  at  MorganCia, 
of  the  diEense  called  morbus  jxdiadam.  (Florus, 
iii.  20 ;  Orosius,  T.  6 ;  Diod,  Exc  PAotii,  lib. 
xiiiy.,  Eice.  Fofes.  H. ;  Pint.  Suit  36 ;  Strah. 
ti.  p.  272.)     It  we  may  believe  Diodonis,  Eunus 
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e¥en  personal  courage,  and  owed  his  elevation 
solely  lo  lliB  aria  1^  whieh  he  worked  on  the 
BupH^tition  of  the  multitude ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider ^aw  long  he  maintained  hia  influence  mer 
thsm,  ^d  the  great  Buccesses  they  obtained  under 
hia  rule,  this  appears  most  improbable.  Some 
anecdotes  ace  also  related  of  him,  which  display  a 
generosity  and  elevation  of  character  wholly  at 
variance  with  such  a  supposition.  (Diod.  £!iti\ 
Phofii,  p.  528,  Exc.  Valkaaa,  luiiv.  p.  113,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EVODIA'NUS  (E&Iiimf!),  aGreek  sojihist  of 
Smyrna,  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  or  the  se- 
cond contuiy  after  Christ.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Aria- 
tocles,  and  according  to  others  of  Polemon  also. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome,  and  raised  there  to  the 
ch^r  of  professor  of  eloquence.  For  a  tune  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  or  instruct  the  actors, 
(Toil!  d/Upl  Tdp  AirirarTOl'  TEX'''™!),  which  ofBce 
he  is  said  to  have  managed  with  great  wisdom.  He 
distinguished  himself  aa  an  orator  and  especially  in 
panegyric  oratory.  He  had  a  son  who  died  before 
him  at  Rome,andwithwhomhe  desired  to  bo  buried 
after  his  death.  No  specimens  of  his  oiatory  have 
com8down{on8.(Philostr.I'i(.i'i3iS.iL16;  Endoc. 
p.  16,4;  Osann,  Insaipl.  ^llog.  p.299.)      [L.  S.] 

EVO'DIUS,  was  bom  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  centniy  at  Tagasle,  the  native  place  of 
St.  Angastin,  with  whom  he  maintained  throngh- 
DUt  life  the  closest  fiiendship.  After  Ibllowing  in 
youth  the  secular  profession  of  an  a^ena  in  r^ut, 
about  the  year  A.  D.  336  or  B97,  he  became  hiahop 
of  Uzalie,  a  town  not  far  from  Utica,  where  he 
performed,  we  are  told  by  St.  Augastin,  many  mi- 
racles by  ^d  of  some  relics  of  St.  Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  left  with  him  by  Orosiua,  who 
brought  them  from  Palestim    '  " 


Donatiets  and  the  Pelagic 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Adtumetum,  with 
regard  to  some  dilferencea  which  had  arisen  in 
their  body  on  these  questions.  After  Ihb  period 
wo  find  no  trace  of  him  in  history,  but  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

The  works  of  this  prelate  now  ailant  are  :— 

I.  Four  apistlos  to  St.  Augnatin,  which  wiB  be 

found  among  the  correspondence  of  the  bishop  of 


EUPEITHES. 
treatise,  now  lost,  on  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  ;  hut  the  LiM  duo  de  jtii- 
Taailis  S.  Stepfiaisi,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Di 
Civitaie  Dei,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Benedietiiie 
edition  of  St.  Augastin,  was  not  composed  by 
Evodius,  but  seema  rather  to  have  been  addressed 
to  bun,  and  drawn  up  at  his  request. 

A  tract,  found  in  some  MSS.  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Auguatin,  entitled  De  fide  sen  Do  anUate 
Trixilatia  contra  MamchaeoB,  haa  been  ascribed  to 
Evodius,  is  considered  a  genuine  prodnction  of  St. 
Angnstin  by  Eraamns,  but  rejected  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors. 

(Augastin,  Sermrm.  ecoxiiiii.  in  Opera,  voL  v, 
ed.  Bened.  ds  Civit.  Dei,  xxii.  S ;  SigibertusGembl. 
De  Smpf.  ecdee.  ep.  Ifi.)  fW.  E.] 

E'VODUS  (ESoBm),  the  author  of  two  short 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Atial. 
vol.  ii.  p.  S88 ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec,  voL  ii.  p. 
263.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  nnless  ho  bo 
the  sajne  as  the  epic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  who  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (s.  v.).  There 
waa  an  Evodns,  the  tntoc  of  Calignla,  (Joseph. 
AnI.  Jad.  itviii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

ETODUS  (EBoBos),  a  distinguished  engraver  of 
gems  under  the  emperor  Titus,  a.  d.  80.  A  beryl 
by  him,  bearing  the  head  of  Titus^s  daughter  Julia, 
is  preaerved  at  Florence,  (Bracci,  rai,73i  Miiller, 
Denkm.  d.  alt.  Kia'il,  T.  Iiijr.  No.  381.)      [P.  S.] 

EUPA'LAMUS  (fidrd\aiios),  one  of  the  signi- 
ficant  names  met  witii  in  the  history  of  andent  art 
[Chgihisofkub],  occurs  more  than  once  among 
the  Daedahda.    [Dakdalus,  Siuon.]     [P.  S.] 

EUPA'LINUS,  of  MegsiB,  was  the  architect 
of  the  great  aqueduct,  or  rather  tunnel,  in  Samoa, 
which  was  cairied  a  length  of  seven  stadia  through 
a  monntain.  The  work  waa  probably  execnied 
under  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  (Moller,  JroS. 
d.  Kami,  g  81,  note.)  [P.  S.] 

BU'PATOR  (EiliniT«p),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Oroat,  occurs  likewise  as  the  name  of 
a  king  of  Bosporus  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelias.  This  king  is  mentioned  by  Lucinu 
(Ale^and.  £7),  who  speaks  of  his  ambassadors 
bringing  tlie  tribate  which  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  his  name  should  perhaps  bo  restored 
in  a  corrupt  passage  of  Capitolinus.  (Capitoh  AiUox. 
Pius,  9,  where  for  ctat^orem  read  Eupatorem.) 
The  following  coin  of  Enpator  reptesenla  on  the 
reverse  the  heads  of  M.  Aurehus  and  L.  Vemg. 
(Eckhe!  vol  ii  pp  378  "79 ) 


EUPATEA  (EaioTpo)  a  daugh  er  of  Mithri- 
tea  who  fell  m  o  the  I  ands  of  Pompey  at  the 
se  of  the  Mithndatic  war,  and  walked  with  the 
er  captives  before  his  triumphal  car  at  Rome, 
ppian,  Jlfifir.  108,  117.) 
EUPEITHES  (E^sfftji),  of  Itiiaca,  (alber  of 
tinoiis.  Once  when  he  had  attacked  the  TJies- 
tians,  the  allies  of  the  Ithacana,  Odysseus  pro- 
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EUPHEMUS. 
tected  bim  Irom  the  indignadon  of  the  penple  o 
Ithaca.  When  Odysseus  aFler  his  long  waadu 
inga  returned  home,  Eupeithes  wanted  to  aven^ 
the  death  of  hU  son  An^ooue,  who  had  l>een  oni 
of  Penelope's  suitors  and  wag  elain  hj  Odysseua 
He  accordingly  led  a  band  of  Itbacana  againa 
Odysseus,  but  let!  in  tlie  stmggle.  (Horn.  Od.  ivi 
■■■ '-^^S.!.  [L.S.] 


1  Utile  later  than  the  period  of  the  tragic  Pleiad, 
He  was  the  disdple  of  EubuUdei  of  Miletus,  and 
the  instructor  of  Antigoniu  I.  king  of  Macedonia- 
He  wrote  many  tragedies,  which  were  well  received 
at  the  games.  He  also  wrote  a  lecy  highly  esteem- 
ed work,  iirpl  jSarTrtdo!,  addressed  to  Antigonus, 
and  a  history  of  his  own  times:  hsliied  to  a  great 
ace.  (DJog.  Laert.iL  110,  141.)  The  Euphraitus 
whose  hisioryisttuoted  by  Athenaens  ((i,  p.  2S1, 
d.)  mnst  have  been  a  diilerenl  person,  since  he 
mentioned  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt.  (Vossiiis,  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  69,  ed.  'Westermann ;  Welcker, 
die  Grieck.  Tragoed.  p.  126B.)  [P.  S.] 

BUPHE'MB{Ed(,^)j),  the  nurse  ot  the  Muses, 
of  whom  there  was  a  statue  in  the  grnre  of  tie 
Muses  near  Helicon.  (Pans,  ii.  39.  g  3.)    IL.  8.] 

EUPHB'MUSfEB^fco!).  a  son  of  Poaadon  by 
Europe,  tlie  daughter  of  Tityus,  or  liy  Mecionice  or 
Oris,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  Eurotas.  (Schol.  ad 
Paul.  PjrfJ,  iv.  15  !  Tietz.  ChU.  H.  43.1  Accord- 
ing to  Che  one  account  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Panopeus  on  the  Cephissus  in  Pbocia,  and  accord- 
ing lo  tke  other  of  Hyria  in  Boeolia,  and  after- 
wards lived  at  Taenarus.  By  a  Lemnian  woman, 
Malicha,  Mahiche,  or  Lamache,  he  became  Che 
tather  of  Leucophaaes  (Scbol.  ad  Puid.  P^H.  iv. 
456 1  Tzatz.  ad  l^eoph.  386) ;  but  he  was  married 
lo  Laonome,  the  sister  of  Herades.  Euphemus 
was  one  of  the  Calydonian  kunters,  and  the  helms- 
man of  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  by  a 
power  which  kis  father  had  granted  to  kim,  he 
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(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  132.)  He  is  mentioned  also 
as  Che  ancestor  of  Battus,  the  tbunder  of  Cyiene, 
and  the  following  story  at  once  eonnecta  him  with 
that  colouy.     When  Iho  Argonauts  carried  their 


friendship,  offered 
them  a  clod  of  Lubyan  earth.  None  of  the  Argo- 
nauts would  accept  it;  but  Euphemna  did,  and  with 
the  dod  of  earth  he  received  for  his  deacendanta 
the  right  to  rule  over  Libya.  Euphemus  was 
to  throw  the  piece  of  earth  into  one  of  the  chasms 
of  Taenaron  in  Peloponnesus,  and  bis  descendants, 
in  the  fourth  generation,  were  to  go  to  Libya  and 
take  it  into  cultivation.  When,  however,  the  Ai- 
gonauta  passed  the  island  of  Cailiste,  or  Xheca,  that 
clod  of  earth  by  accident  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  coast  of  the  island. 
The  colonization  of  Libya  was  now  to  proceed  from 
Thera.  and  although  still  by  the  deacendanta  of 
Euphemua,  yet  not  till  tbe  setenteentb  generation 
after  the  Aigonauts.  The  seventeenth  descendant 
of  Euphemos  was  Satlna  of  Them.  (Pind.  PyfJ. 
if.  1,  Sic.  (  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  563 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14,  W3i  Herod,  iv.  150.)  Accordmg  to  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodhu  (iv.  nSS),  the  island  of  Thera  itself 
had  arisen  from  the  clod  of  earth,  which  Euphemus 
puipoaely  threw  inta  the  sea.  Euphemus  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  as  victor,  with 
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a  chariot  and  two  horses.  (Paus.  v.  17.  $  4.) 
There  are  tira  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.     (Anton.  Lib.  8;  Horn.  II.  ii.846.)  [L.S.] 

EUPHE'MUS  (ES$)jf«ii),  was  sent  by  the 
Athenian  commanders  at  Syracuse  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  415—414  to  negotiate  alliance  with  Caman 
rina,  and  was  there  opposed  on  the  Syracusan  sido 
by  Hermocrales.  Thucydides  gives  us  an  oration 
in  the  mouth  of  each.  The  mgotiation  was  uit- 
Buccessfnl.    (Thue.  vi.  76—88.)  [A.  H.  G] 

EUPHORBUS  (Eifapeas),  a  son  of  Panthous 
and  brother  of  Hjperenor,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
among  the  Trojans.  He  was  the  first  who  wounded 
Patroclus,  but  was  afterwards  sliun  by  Menolans 
(Hom.it  xvL  806,  ivii.  1—60),  who  subsequently' 
dedicated  the  shield  of  Enphorbus  in  the  temple  of 
Hera,  near  Mycenae.  (Paus.  ii  17.  j  3.)  It  is 
a  well  known  story,  that  Pythagoras  asseriad  that 
he  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Enphorbus,  that  from 
a  Trojan  he  had  become  an  Ionian,  and  from  a 
warrior  a  philosopher.  (PhifoaCr.  Vil.  Ap^.  l  1, 
Harok.  17;  Diog.  LaSrt.  vili.  4;  Ov.  Mel.  jcv. 
161,)  [L.  S.] 

EDPHORBUS  (EB0O|5So!),  physician  to  Juba 
II.,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  the  end  of  Che  first 
century  b.  a,  and  broth^  to  Antonius  Musa,  the 
physician  to  Augustus.  [MusA.]  Pbny  says  {H. 
N.  Kiv.  38),  that  Juba  gave  the  name  of  EvpiorUa 
to  a  plant  which  he  found  growing  on  Mount  Atias 
in  honour  of  his  physician,  and  Galen  men- 
tions {de  Compos.  Medioam.  see,  Loeoa.  ix.  4,  voL 
liii.p.  271)  a  short  treatise  written  by  the  king 
on  the  virCnes  of  the  plant.  Salmasius  tries  to 
prove  (Prolegom.  ad  Homoa.  Hglia  lafr.  p,  4), 
that  this  story  of  Phny  is  without  foundation,  and 
that  the  word  vaa  in  use  much  earlier  than  the' 
time  of  Juba,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Meleager. 
{Cam.  i.  37.)  It  does  not,  however,  seem  likely 
that  Plitty  would  have  been  ignorant  of  a  plant 
that  was  known  to  a  poet  who  lived  two  hundred 
years  belbre  him ;  and  besides,  in  the  passage  in 
question,  the  commonly  received  reading  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  not  tifopSrih  but  ix  'psp§nt.  [W.A.G.] 

EUPHO'RION  (EJ^fiW).  ).  The  fhtber  of 
the  poet  Aeachylua,     (Herod,  ii.  156.)      £Abs- 

2.  The  son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a  tragio 
poet.     [Abschvius,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  col.  1,  smSjSk.] 

3.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an  eminent  grani7 
marian  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Polymnetus,  and 
was  bom,  according  to  Suidas  U.  v.),  in  tbe  1261k 
Olympiad,  when  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, B.C.  274.  He  became,  but  at  what  period 
of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
(Helkd.  op.  i'*o(.  Cod.  279,  p.  532,  Bekker.) 
He  was  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Iiacydes,  who 
fiourisbed  about  b.  c  241,  and  Pijtania  (comp. 
Athen.xi.  p.447,e.),andin  poetry  by  Archebnlua 
of  Thera.  Though  he  was  sallow,  fat,  and  bandy- 
legged, he  was  beloved  by  Nicia  (or  Nicaea),  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  king  of  Enboea.  His  amours 
are  referred  to  in  mora  than  one  passage  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  (Brunek,  Anai.  vol.  iL  pp.  3, 
43.)  Hating  amassed  great  wealth,  he  went  into 
Syria,  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  221),  who 
made  him  his  hbrarian.  He  died  in  Sjtui,  and 
was  buried  at  Apameia,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Antiocb.  (Suid.  s.  V.)  The  epigram  (Brunek, 
Aiiai.  to!,  ii.  p.  43),  which  places  his  tomb  at  the 
PeiraeeuB,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  a 
cenot^h. 
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aa  EUPHORION. 

Eupliorion  wrols  numeroua  works,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythologies  histoty. 
The  following  were  poems  in  heroic  TerBe:-— 
1,  'HatoSos,  the  subject  of  which  can  only  he 
jeotured  l^om  the  title.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  an  ogricultuial  poem.  Enphorion  is  men- 
tioned- among  the  agricultural  wrilers  by  Varro  (i 
1.  S  S)  Sid  Columella  (I  1.  §  10 ).  (See  Heyne 
Ewan.  ill  ad  Virgil.  BaceL ;  Hsiless,  ad  Foirto 
BiM,  Graea.  i.  594-)  2.  Vio^ovia^  eo  called  from 
an  old  nsms  of  Attica,  the  li^nds  of  whicli  conn- 
try  seem  to  hare  been  tie  chief  subject  of  the 

Suidas  calls  aonfuytt!  taTopia!,  it  was  also  called 
'AroKTo,  a  title  which  was  frequently  given  1 
writings  of  that  period,  3.  Si\iiSfs,  a  ^ 
written  sg^nst  certain  persona,  who  had  defrauded 
Euphoriou  of  money  which  he  had  entrasted  to 
their  care.  It  probably  derived  its  title  &om  each 
of  its  hooks  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses.  The 
fitlli  book,  or  X"'''"*!  '""^^  entitled  wep!  xf"!"!""''. 

had  been  fnlfiHed ;  atid  it  is  probably  of  this  book 
in  particular  that  the  statement  of  Suidas  concern- 
ing the  object  of  the  poem  should  be  understood, 
iianiefy,  that  the  poet  taught  his  defraudera  that 
they  would  in  the  end  sul^r  the  penalty  of  their 
feUhleesnesB.  The  above  seems  the  best  eiplani 
tion  of  the  passage  in  Suidas,  which  is,  boweve 
very  corrupt,  and  has  been  very  variously  eiplaii 
ed.  (See  espeiually  Heyne  and  Harlees,  I,  c,  and 
Meinefce,  Enpior.  pp.  20— 34.)  To  these  epic 
poems  must  be  added  the  following,  which  ate  not 
inentioned  by  Snidas ;  —  4.  'AAiJai^po!,  which 
Meineke  conjeclnces  to  have  iieen  addressed  to 
some  friend  of  that  name.  (Stepli.  Byx.  s.  v.  SiiAoi.) 
£.  ^Af'idf,  a  mythological  poemrefeiringtoAnius^the 
wm  and  priest  of  the  Delian  Apollo.  (Slepk.  Byz. 
Fragment,  p.  74i,  t,  ed.  Pined.)  6.  'An-iTpo^pof 
ttfis  Sevpiiav  (Clem.  Alei.  Sinm.  v.  p.  243,  ' 
Sylb.),  a  work'of  which  nolhmg  f^irther  is  knc 
unless  we  accept  the  not  improbable  conjecture  of 
Meursius  and  Schneider,  who  read  0soS«pl!av  tor 
etapiSav,  and  suppose  that  the  poem  was  written 
in  controversy  with  the  grammarian  Theodoridaa, 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  epitaph  on  Sa^ihorion, 
which  is  extant,  with  seventeen  other  ep^rams  by 
Theodoridaa,  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AaaL  vol.  iL  pp.  11 — -dS.)  [THEODORiDAa]  7. 
^Ato\A ^JSgipo!,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mytho- 
kgicid  poem  addressed  to  a  friend  of  that  name. 
ChxUsaitSiihd.adlgieophT.Sli;  SciuA. ad ApoUoa. 
Jfjdd.  i.  10G3 ;  Suid,  and  Harpocrat.  i,  v.  'O  Ki- 
TuSsv  fiiui!  ;  Phot.  t.  V.  'O  Kitru^ei'  K6yos.)  8. 
'Apol  i)  ■•"mipuxtitirr^s  (Steph.  Bj».  s.  v,  'AAiftj  j 
Schol.  ad  Theocrit. «,  2),  an  attack  on'some  person 
who  bad  stolen  a  cap  fiom  Euphorion,  which  Cal- 
limachns  imitated  in  his  lids,  and  both  were  fKt- 
bahly  followed  by  Ovid  in  bis  Ibia,  and  by  Calo 
and  Virgil  in  their  I>irae.  (Meineke,  Eaphar,  pp, 
30,  31.)  9.  'Afn-ejulSmpos,  probahly  a  poem  lU:e 
the  AmUodarm,  (Steph.  Byi,  i.  o,  'kaaapiv.) 
10.  rifmVDF,  the  subject  of  which,  as  w^  aa  its 
genuineness,  is  very  uncertain.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  02, 
B.)  11.  Aiiiioaeiiriis,  the  dtle  of  which  Memeke 
explains  as  he  doea  the  AUxaiider,  Afoltodorta, 
Bnd^r*si»8rfori«,and  he  conjectnres  thatthe  person 
to  vhom  the  poem  was  addr^sad  was.Dsmoslhenea 
of  BilJiyaia.  (Choerohosciis,  ap.  Bekker.  jinfed. 
Graeani.  p.  1383.)-  12,  Aiiii'uro!,  which  douhl- 
lesa  contained  a  fuU  account  of  the  myths  relating 


EUPHORION. 
to  Dionysus.  (SchoL  -p.  ad  Od^ss.  iv,  p.  136,  ed. 
Bnttmann  ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  v.  'Opix'oi'y  'Akti),  Aii- 
Ko+es  !  Schol,  ad  Arat.  Piaemm.  172  ;  Tzelzea, 
Sekol.  ad  Cycopir.  320  ;  Et^Bi.  Mag.  p.  667.  26,) 
1 3.  'EjriiojSeioi  fis  UpvTVfSpta',  an  elegy  on  an 
astrologer  named  Protagoras.  (Diog,  1^'rt.  iir. 
66.)  This  poem.was  doubtless  in  the  elegiac,  and 
not  in  the  heroic  verse.  14.  ©p^.  {Steph.  Byi. 
s.  V,  'Ao-e«Toi,  'Oysaiai  j  Parthen.  Erot.  liiL  p. 
3S,sivi.p.61.)  15.  'iTim^iim'.  (Tie^i,  Schol. 
adlyco^.iSl.)  lS.Uiv,av.  {ZAa\.  ad  Aprilon. 
Shod.  ii.  3Si.)  17.  noXiix*it|t.  (EfjBB.  Moj.  p. 
223.  16  ;  ChoerobnscuB,  ap.  Behker.  Amcd.  Grate. 
iii.  p.  13B1.)  18.  't<iKii4as.  (SchoL  Thocr.  x. 
38  (  Eustath,  ad-Hom.  p.  285.)  19.  *iAoim("|s. 
(Slobaeus,  -Serm.  l«ii,,  Tit.  lii. ;  TuetiKS,  Sdui. 
ad  Lycophr.  91 1.) 

Euphorioo  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  as  an 
epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in  the  Garland  of 
Meleager  (Prooeni,  23),  and  the  Greek  Anthology 
contains  two  epigrams  by  him.  (Brunck,  AjtaL 
vol.  i,  p.  266 !  Jacobs,  Aeik.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  189.) 
They  are  both  erotic;  and  that  such  vfas  the  cha- 
racter of  most  of  his  epigrams,  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Meleager,  as 
well  as  from  the  £ict  that  he  was  among  the  poets 
who  were  unilatcd  by  Properlius,  TibuUus,  and 
Oallus.  (Diomed.  iiL  p.  482.  3  ;  Probus,  ad  Virga. 
Ed.  S.&0.)  It  was  probably  this  seductive  ele- 
giac poetry  of  Euphorion,  the  popalarity  of  which 
at  Borne,  to  the  neglect  of  Ennins,  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  Cicero.  (7W^i>ii^.  iii.  19.)  It  was 
therefore  quite  natural  that  Enphorion  should  be 
a  great  lavoarita  with  the  emperor'  Tiberins,  who 
wrote  Greek  poems  in  imitation  of  him  (Sueton. 
TibsT.  rO(  see  Ca«aubon'a  note.) 

Some  wrilers  have  supposed  that  Euphorion  was 
also  a  dramatic  poet.  Emesti  {Clav.  Cksron.  $.  v.) 
and  C.  O.  Muller  (od  Taste.  ScheL  p.  6S1)  say, 
that  he  composed  tr^edies ;  but  they  give  no  rea. 

Fahricina  {fliW.  Oraee.  vol  ii.  p.  304)  places  him 
m  his  list  of  comic  poets,  mentionhig  as  his  plays 
the  AjroAA65»)!os,  which  was  an  epic  poem  \M. 
sup.\  and  the  *AiroSiSauir4,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  EwJwpW  we  should  read 
EB^puiiin  the  passage  of  Alhenaeus  (si.  p.  503). 

Enphorion^s  writings  in  prose  wei-e  chieE^y  hi^ 
toncal  and  grammaticaL  They  were  :  1.  'ZaroptiiA 
Jiro^HOTo.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  c^  xv.  p.  700,  d.) 
2.  n<pl  Tcuf  *hKtaaii5v  (Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  i.  p. 
3!t9,  Sylb. ;  Schol.  Theacr.  adIdyU.  ivi.  34  ;  Quintil. 
X.  2),  which  Suidas  (s.ii.'B^ot)  atlributiia  to 
the  younger  Ephonis.  (See  Memeke,  Eapior.  pp. 
39,  40.)  3.  nepl  Tw  •iffet^m'.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
182,11.  et  am.)  4.  Htpl  MtAowo^r.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  184,  a.)  6.  A  grammatical  work  of  great  cele- 
brity, which  related  chiefly  to  the  language  of 
Hippocmtes,  and  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
Ai£is  'ImoKpirons. 

The  character  of  Euphorion  aa  a  poet  may  be 
pretty  cleaiiy  understood  from  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  from  his  estant  fragments, 
aa  well  as  from  the  general  literary  character  of  his 
age.  He  lived  at  the  time  when  the  literature  of 
the  Alewndrian  school  had  bewme  thoroughly 
estahhshed,  when  originality  of  thought  and  vigonc 
of  ejcpression  were  all  but  extinct,  and,  though  the 
aniaent  writers  were  most  highly  valued,  their  spirit 
was  lost,  and  the  chief  use  made  of  them  was  to  heap 
together  their  materials  in  elaborate  compila^ons 
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anil  expend  thoio  hy  trivia!  and  fsndful  addWoiiB, 
while  the  noble  forms  of  toihb  in  wliich  ihey 
had  embodied  their  thougbrs  were  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  a  mass  of  cumbroua  learning.  Hence  the 
eompliunla  which  thebestofsBcceedingwritoratnade 
of  the  obscuritj,  volbosenees,  and  tedioiianess  o< 
Enphorion,  CaUimachua,  Patthenius,  Ljoopbnm, 
and  the  other  chief  writers  of  the  long  period  dur- 
ing whtoli  the  Alexandrian  gnunmarians  mled  the 
litocarj  world.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  671 
Cie.  de  Div.  ii.  6i ;  Lucian.  rfe  CWisii.  BM.  57 
*  vol.  ii.  p.  65.)  Thsae  faalis  seem  to  hare  be 
carried  to  eicese  in  Eupborion,  who  was  parti 
lariy  distinguished  by  an  obscurity,  which  aro 
according  to  Meineke,  from  hia  choice  of  the  m 
But  of  the  way  finbjecla,  from  the  cnmbtous  learn  g 
wiUi  which  he  overloaded  his  poems,  from  the 
bitrary  changes  which  be  made  in  the  common  le- 
genda,  from  his  choice  of  obsolete  words,  and  from 
his  use  of  ordinary  words  with  a  new  meaning  of 
bis  own.     The  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most 

gram  by  Ctates  of  Mallns  (Biunck,  AiiaL,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3),  from  which  we  leam  thai  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Choerilus  [Chobrilub,  toL  i.  p.  697, 
b.],  notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  &iig- 
nienta  of  his  poetry  shew  that  he  also  imitated 
Antimachus.  Meineke  conjectures  that  the  epi- 
gram of  Crates  wa«  written  while  the  contest  about 
receiving  Antimachns  or  Choerilus  into  the  epic 
canon  was  at  its  height,  and  that  some  of  the  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  proposed  to  confer  that  ho- 
nour on  Enphorion.  In  the  same  epigram  Eupho- 
rion  is  called  'OioiiiikSs,  which  can  only  mean  that 
he  endeavoured,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  imilttte 
Homer,  —  a  iact  which  his  fragments  confirm. 
(Comp.  Cic.  de  Div.  l.  c.)  That  he  also  unitated 
Hesiod,  may  be  inierred  from  ihe  ^t  of  his  writ- 
ing a  poem  entitled  'Ho-injus ;  and  there  Is  a  cei^ 
tnin  similarity  in  the  circumstance  of  each  poet 
making  a  personal  wrong  the  foundation  of  an  epic 
poem, — Hesiod  in  the  "Epya  ko!  'Hfiipai,  and  En- 
phorion in  the  XAidSfi. 

As  above  stated,  Enphorion  was  greatly  admired 

by  many  of  the  Romans,  and  i '  ""' 

were  imitated  or  tianalated  by 
but  the  Hrgumenta  by  which  Heyne  and  others 
have  attempted  to  daade  what  poems  of  Enphorion 
were  so  translated,  are  q^uiCe  inconclusive,  (Voa- 
wus,  (fa  ffirf.  Gnsfflj.  pp  Ua,  U3,  ed.  Wester- 
maiin ;  Fabric.  BiM.  Graea.  vol,  i,  p.  681.  &«. ; 
Meineke,  de  Sup^naais  C^afddensis  Viia  et  Scrip- 
ii),  Gedan.  1623,  in  which  (he  fragmenla  are  col- 
lected; a  new  ediUon  of  this  work  forms  part  of 
Meineke'a  Analeeta  Alemndriaa,  BeroL  1S43; 
Ointon,  Fatl.  Hdl.  vol.  iii.  pp.  Sll,  812.) 

1.  OfChersonesns,anauthor  of  that  kind  of  licen- 
tious paetry  which  was  called  npiairtiii,  is  mentioned 
by  Hephaestion  (<te  Meir.  xy.  69),  who  gives  three 
verses,  which  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  conse- 
cutive, but  are  probably  single  verses  chosen  as 
specimens  of  the  metre.  But  yet  some  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  them,  ibi  the  poet  refer!  to 
ri^  in  honour  of  the  "young  Dionysus,"  cele- 
bntted  at  Pelusinm.  Hence  Meineke  infers  that 
this  Enphorion  was  an  Egyptian  Qreek,  and  that 
the  Chersoneaus  of  which  he  was  a  native  was  the 
city  of  that  name  near  Alexandria.     He  also  con- 

eutures,  and  upon  good  grounds,  that  the  "  young 
bonysns  "  was  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  began  to 
reign  in  b.  c.  220,     It  is  probable  that  the  passi^fr 


euphranor;  bs 

b  Slrabo  (viii.  p.  382)  refers  to  this  Enphorion, 
and  that  E%idpids  in  that  passage  is  an  error  foe 
Eifoplwi:  There  is  jan  example  of  the  same  con- 
fusion io  Athenaeus  (ii.p.495,  c).  That  those 
who  make  this  Enphorion  the  same  as  the  Chalcl- 
dian  are  quite  wrongs  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  lines  are  neither  hexameters  nor  elegiacs,  but 
in  the  priapelan  metre,  which  is  a  kind  of  anti- 
spastic.  (Meineke,  Asideela  AleMmdrisa,  Epim, 
■  >  [P.  S.] 

EUPHORION  (Ei^pW),  a  Greek  phyei- 
an  gnmm  lan,  h  rote  a  commentoiv  on 
H  ppoera  es  in  ix  book  and  must  have  lived 
in        bef        h    fi  ry  after  Christ,  as  be 
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[W.  A.  G.] 
mguished  statuary  and 

'ilny-s  tune.  (Plm.uiiv.  8.  5.  19,  §  26.)  [P.S.] 
EUPHRADES,  THEMI'STIUS.     [Thbmis- 

EUPHRA'NOR(Ei)fp.i™(i).    1.  Of  Seleitceia, 
disciple  of  Timon  and  a  Ibllower  of  his  sceptical 
school.      Eubulus   of  Alexandria  was  his  pupil. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  ii.  116,  116.) 

".  A  slave  of  the  philosopher  Lycon,  who  was 
Lumittedbyhisraaster'swill.(Diog,]jaert.v.  73.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaens  (iv.pp.  1S2, 184,  liv.  p.  634)  as  the 
BBthor  of  a  vrark  on  flulea  and  finte  players.  (Tlfpi 
a^Aohi-  and  Trtpl  tLdhTjTWK')  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Bvanor  mentioned  by  lamblichua  ( Fit. 
J'glk  36)  among  the  Pythagoreans,  is  the  same  as 
our  Euphranor. 

4.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  was  upwards  of 
one.  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  when  Apion  wa3 
his  pupil,  (Suid.  s.  o.  'A:riiui'.)  [L-  8.] 

EUPHRA'NOR  (Ed^pWp)-  1.  One  of  tha 
greatest  masters  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Grecian  art,  and  equally  distinguished  as  a  statuary 
and  a  painter.  (Qnintil.  xIL  10.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  he  practised 
hie  art  at  Athens,  and  is  reckoned  by  Plutai'ch  as 
an  Athenian.  (De  Glor.  AIL  2.)  He  is  placed  by 
Pliny  (iixiv.  8.  s.  19)  at  01.  104,  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  painted  the  battle  of  ManOneia,  which 
was  fought  in  OL  104,  3  (b.c  3B?),  but  the  list  of 

till  aflor  the  accession  of  Alexander,  (b.  c  336.) 

As  a  statuary,  he  wrought  both  in  bronze  and 
marble,  and  made  figuies  of  all  sizes,  fhmi  colossal 
statues   to  httle  dnnkmg-rnps.    (Plin.  xixv.   8, 
a.  40,  §  26.)     Hia  most  celebrated  works  were,  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  jndge  of  the  god- 
desses, the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayei  of  Achil- 
les !  the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
Tarble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Oeraenlino  is,  no  douht, 
copy  of  this  work :  a  Minerva,  at  Rome,  called 
the  Catulian,  from  its  having  been  set  up  by  Q. 
Catutus,  beneath  the  Capitol :  an  Agalho- 
(simulacrum   Boni   Eventus),    holding  a 
patera  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  ear  of  corn  and  a 
poppy  in  the  left ;  a  latona  puerpera,  cairyii^  the 
fants,  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
'      ■'         ■      ■  T..        ...       ry  beautiful  relief 
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subject 


^  (Cli- 


0,  remarkable  forjita  beauty  of  fen 
latues  of  Valour  and  ol  Greece,  forming  no  doubt 
group,  perhaps  Greece  crowned  by  Valour.  (Mil^ 
fr,  Arehaol.  d.  KunsU  %  405,  n.  3) :  a  woman 
Fcapt  in  wonder  and  adoralloT 
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adomntem)  :  Alexander  and  Philip  tiding  in  foiiT- 
horaed  chariots,  and  othpc  quadngaa  and  bigne. 
(Plin.  xxriv.  B.  a.  19.  5  Ifl.)  The  alatufl  of  ApoUo 
PatroUs,  in  his  temple  in  the  Ceiameicna  at  Athena, 
was  by  Euphranor.  (Pans.  L  3.  4  3.)  Laallj,  hja 
statue  of  HephaestUB,  in  whieh  ihe  god  was  not 
tinned  by  Dion  Clirjaostom.     (firat. 


a  painter,  Eupbrai 


cuted  n 


w  great 


works,  the  chief  of  which  were  seen,  in  the 
of  Pausanias,  in  a  porch  in  the  Ceranieious.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods ;  and  on  the  op- 
poaite  wall,  Thitsena,  wjlji  Democracy  and  Demos 
(Atifiimparla  tc  kbJ  &fi!ios),  in  which  picture 
Theaeue  was  lepreEenled  as  the  founder  of  the 
equal  polity  of  Athens.  In  the  aame  place  was 
his  picture  of  the  battle  between  the  Athe- 
nian and  Boeotian  caTdlry  at  Mmitineia,  contain- 
ing portmita  of  mpaminondaa  and  of  Gryl- 
luB,  the  son  of  Xenophon.  (Paua.  i.  3.  §  S,  3.) 
There  were  alao  some  celebrated  pictures  by  him 
at  Epheaus,  namely,  Ulyasea,  in  his  feigned  mad- 
neas,  yoking  an  ojt  with  a  boras  (it  is  diifioult  to 
understand  the  next  words  of  Pliny,  "  et  palHati 
cogitanlBs")  ;  and  a  commander  sheathing  his 
sword.  (Piin.  xtxy.  1 L  s.  40.  §  25.) 

Enphranor  also  wrote  works  en  proportion  and 
on  colours  (ife  .^nmetria  et  Colorilm,  Plm,  i  e.), 

chiefly  (o  hare  consiated.  P!iny  saya  that  he  was 
the  first  who  properly  expressed  the  dignity  of 
heroea,  by  the  prepnrUona  he  gave  to  their  atatueaj 
and  Hilt  observes  that  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  existing  copy  of  his  Paria.  (OsaoL  <£.  BiU, 
K'an>«,  p.  209.)  He  made  the  bodiea  aomewhat 
more  elenditr,  and  the  heada  and  timbs  larger.  His 
system  of  proportion  was  adopted,  with  some  vada- 
tion,  iby  hie  great  contemporary,  Lysippus :  in 
pain^g,  Zeuma  had  already  prautisad  it.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  with  reference  to  proportion,  ai  well  as 
colouring,  that  he  used  to  say  that  the  Theseus  of 
Parrhasins  had  hetai  fed  on  roses,  but  his  on  flesh. 
(PUn,  L  e.;   Plut,  de  Glor.  Alb.  3.)     In  his  great 

lair  of  Hera  waa  partieulaily  admired.  (Luciao. 
Imoff.  7.)  Of  the  same  picture  Valerius  Maximm 
relates  that  Euphranoi  invested  Poseidon  wit! 
eath  aurpassiug  majesty,  that  he  was  unable  U 
^ve,  as  he  hi^  intended,  a  nobler  oxpressien  tc 
Zeas.  (viiLH,ext,  5.)  It  ia  aaid  that  the  idea 
of  his  Zeus  was  at  length  snggested  by  his  hearing 
a  scholar  recite  the  deacription  in  Homer ; — 'Afi- 
Sfiattu  y  dpa  xofriUi  &o-  (Euslath.  arj  IL  I  529. 
HdUer  believed  that  Euphranor  merely  copied  th 
Zeaa  of  Fhidiaa.  (Arch.  d.  Eaaai,  %  140,  n.  3. 
Plutnreh  {I.e.'),  nmidaC  much  pruae  of  tke  ptctui 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  says  that  Eitphranr 
painted  it  under  a  divine  inspiration  (tin  i^pcBoi 

ascribe*  to  Euphranor  tJ  ctfimiai'  (light  and  shade) 

H^X"'  (perspeetiTe  and  foreaborleiiing).  (  V&  Apot- 
lon.  ii.  6.)  Pliny  (L  c)  says  that  Ihiphranor  waa, 
i^ve  all  men,  diligent  and  willing  to  leam,  and 
always  equal  to  himself.  Hia  disciplea  were, 
AntidotiiB  (Plin.  i  c  §  27),  Camianides  {ib. 
%  42).  and  Leonidaa  of  Anthedon.  (Sleph.  Byz. 


BtDBS.] 

2.  An  architect  of  little  noK 


ptnec^tlia  3j/mmetriarum.  (Vitruv,  vii.  Prftef^  § 
14.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHHA'SIUS  (E^ilioi),  B  New  Platonist 
and  a  disciple  of  lamblichua.  (Eunap.  VU.  Soph,  p. 
21.  ed.  Hadrian.  Junina)  [L.S.]     ■ 

EUPHRATES  (Ki-ppd-ni!),  an  emment  Stoic 
philosopher  of  the  time  of  Hadiiam  According  to 
Phiioatratus  ( ri(.  Sbpi.  i.  7,  FA  ^poft  L  13),  he 
waa  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  aceording  to  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium  (a.  v.  'Erupdrfux),  of  Epi{jianeia  in 
Syria!  whereas  Euiii^ius  (p.  3,  ed.  Boissonade) 
calls  him  an  Egyptian.  At  the  time  when  Pliny 
the  younger  served  in  Syria,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Euphrates,  and  aeema  to  have  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendahip  with  him  In  one  of  his  letters 
(Eiiiat.  i.  10)  he  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
virtues  and  lalenia  of  Enphralea.  His  great  power 
as  an  orator  is  acknowledged  also  by  other  contem- 
poraries (Arrian,  Dissert  MircUl  m  IS,  iv.  8; 
M.  AnreL  x.  31),  though  Apollomua  of  Tyana 
charges  him  with  avance  and  servile  flattery. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  tired  of  life,  he  asWed  and  obtained  ftom  Ha- 
drian the  permission  of  putting  an  end  (0  bimaelf 
by  poison.   (Dion  Cass.  Isix.  8.)  [L.  S.) 

EUPHEON   (E%«i'- 


Id  tiie  chief  p 


:o  during  the  p> 


of  its  enbjecliot 
waa  compelled  by  Epameinondas  to  join  the  Theban 
alliance ;  and,  thoi^h  its  constitution  appears  to 
have  remuned  unchanged,  the  induence  of  En- 
phron  was  no  doubt  considerably  diminished.  In 
order,  thereibre.  to  regmn  it,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives 
with  the  moderation  of  Epameinondas,  in  leaving 
the  old  oligarehical  governments  undisturbed 
[EPiiMEiHONDAs],  and,  representing  to  them  that 
the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon  would  surely  be 
restored  in  Sicyon  if  matters  continued  as  they 
were,  he  succeeded,  threugh  their  as^atance,  in 
estaUiahiiig  democracy.  In  the  election  of  gene- 
rals which  followed,  he  himself  was  chosen,  with 
tour  colleagues.  He  then  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  Mn,  Adeae,  to  the  command  of 
the  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  he  tiirther  attached  these  to  his  cause 
by  an  unsparing  use,  not  only  of  the  public  money 
and  the  eacred  treasuree,  but  of  the  wealth  also  of 
many  whom  he  drove  into  banishment  on  the 
chai^  of  Laamism.  His  next  step  waa  to  rid 
himself  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  having  effected  this 
by  the  exile  of  some  and  the  murdet  of  the  rest, 
he  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  independent,  for  the  citadel  waa 
occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost,  sent  there,  as  it 
would  seem,  after  the  democratic  revolution  ;  and 
we  find  Euphron  co-operating  with  that  officer 
in  a  campaign  against  Phlius,  probably  in  a.  c  SSS. 
Not  long  after  this  oligarchy  waa  again  estab- 
lished in  Sicyon,  by  Aeneias,  of  Stymphalus,  the 
Arcadian  genend,  and  apparently  with  the  conr 
ourcence  of  the  Theban  harmost.  Euphron  upon 
this  £ed  to  the  harbour,  and,  having  sent  to  Co- 
rinth foe  the  Spartan  commander  Pasimelus,  deli- 
vei^d  it  up  to  him,  making  many  professions  &t 
the  aame  time  (to  which  little  credit  seems  4o  have 
been  g^ven)  of  having  been  influenced  in  all  he 
had  done  by  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Lace- 
daemon. Party-strife,  however,  still  continuing  at 
Sicyon,  he  was  enabled,  by  help  from  Athens,  to 
regain  posses^n  of  the  city ;  but  he  was  aware  that 
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lie  could  not  hold  it  in  the  face  of  opposidon  lioni 
the  'llicbiin  garrison  (to  Bay  nothing  of  his  having 
now  ded^velj  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sparta),  and 
he  iheiefoie  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  hoping  to 
obtain,  by  corruption  and  intrigue,  the  baniBhment 
of  bi«  oppunents  and  the  restoca^on  o(  his 


thither, 


f,  foUon 


object,  they  mmdered  him  io^  the  Cadmeia,  while 
I  the  council  was  actualiy  assembled  there.  Being 
arrested  and  brou^t  before  the  council^  they 
pleaded  their  cause  boldly,  justi6ed  their  deed,  and 
were  acquitted.  But  Euphron^a  partisauB  were 
nnmeroua  at  Sicyon,  and  having  brought  home  hia 
body,  they  buried  it  in  the  Agora — an  unusual 
honour  (see  Rnt.^ro!.  53)— and  paid  worship  to 
him  aa  a  hero  and  a  founder  ('Apxriyi-nis}.  (Xeii. 
HeU.  lii.  !— 3  i  Died,  xv.  69,70,)  [E.  E.J 

BUPHRON  (Eifpay),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  new  comedy,  wboae  plays,  however,  seem  to 
have  partaken  lai^ly  of  the  character  of  the  middle 
comedy.  We  have  the  titles  and  eome  consider- 
able fragments  of  the  following  plays : — 'ASe^^of, 
Atirxp^,  'AvoSiSuvaa  (according  to  the  excellent 
emendation  of  IkTeuiekej  &£4>pw  for  Eufwpiui', 
Alhen,  li.  p.  603,  a.),  AfSi^i,  Qtav  'ATopii, 
Stoiimt,  Movolu,  TIapaSiSoitini  (or,  Ba  Meineke 
thinks  it  should  pochaps  be,  Xla/ieiiSJtoiiiryi,  which 
ia  the  title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes),  SwiiJniSoi. 
(Snid.  I.  o. ,'  Athen.  passim ;  Sloboeus,  FUir.  xv. 
2,  xiviii.  11,  icviil  12;  Memeke,  Pros-  Com. 
Graec  vol  i.  pp.  177,  478,  Tol,  It,  pp.  486— 
485  ;  Fabric  flifci  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  444.)  [P.S.] 

BUPHRO'NIDKS  (EifpoW!.)!),  of  Corinth,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  who  ie  mentioned  among  the 
teachers  of  Ariatophaneu  of  Byaantium.  (Suid,  s.  V. 
'hjnarmpiirns.)  [L.  S.] 

BUPHRO'NIDBS,  a  slatuary,  contemporary 
with  Lysippus  ^d  Alexander  the  Great,  OL  114, 
B.  c.  324.     <Plin.  iiiiv.  8.  a.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

EUFHRO'NIUS.    [EuPHOBioH,  No.  4.] 

EUPHRO'SYNE.    [Chiritbs.] 

EUPI'THIUS  (EiWflwi),  an  Athenian  gtam- 
marian,  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Antliology  (Braock,  Anal.  vol.  tL  p.  402 ;  Jacobs, 
Anlh.  Gtbsb.  toI.  iii.  p.  110),  which  contiuns  all 
we  know  of  him,  and  from  the  contents  of  which, 
as  well  as  ftoia  its  tjtle  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  tdu 
orfiMToi  Tilv' KoSiXov,  W8  learn  that  Eupithius 
had  spent  much  grammatical  labour  on  the  punctQ- 

or  ^  Kadi\ao  (sc  Tix"))  of  Hetodian.  Herodlan 
Oourished  under  the  emperor  Marcns  Antoninns. 
(Jacobs,  AtOi.  Grose.  voL  x.  pp.  186,  187,  vol.  jiii. 
p.  895;  Fabric  ffiW-CniB!.  vol.  iv.p,4rS.)  [P.S.] 

EUPLUS  (EdirAoiPs),  an  engraver  of  gems, 
whose  timo  and  country  are  unknown.  The  name 
ia  seen  on  a  gem  of  Love  sitting  on  a  Dolphin. 
Some  take  tha  inscription  ETnAO,  not  for  the 
name  of  the  artiet,  but  for  an  allusion  to  the  tub- 
Sect  of  the  gem.     (Bracoi,  Tab.  72.)         [P.  S.] 

EUPO'LEMUS  (EM\f^!).  I.  One  of  the 
generals  of  Cassander,  was  sent  by  him  in  314 
B.  c.  to  invade  Cacia,  but  was  surprised  and  talcen 
prisoner  by  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  Chat  pro- 
vince for  An%onnH.  (Died.  lix.  68.)  He  must 
have  been  liberated  again'  directly,  as  the  next 
year  we  find  him  commanding  the  forces  lett  by 
Cassander  in  Greece,  when  he  moved  northward 
against  Antigonua,  (Diod.  xix.  77.) 
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2.  An  Aetolian,  one  of  the  commanders  of  tha 
Aetolian  auxiliaries,  who  eerred  in  the  army  of 
Flamiuinus  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c- 
197.    (Polyb.  xviiL  2,  4.) 

3.  A  general  of  Ibe  Aetolians,  who  defended 
Ambracia  against  the  Soman  army  under  M. 
Fnlvius,  E.  c.  188.  {Liv.  xiiviii.  4—10.)  When 
peace  was  granted  to  the  Aetellans,  he  wae  carried 
off  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  together  with  the  Aetolian 
general-in-chief,  Nicander.  (Polyb,  xxvjil  4.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  same  person 
with  the  preceding. 

4.  A  citizen  of  Hypata  in  Thessaly,  at  the  time 
it  was  subject  to  the  Aetohan  league.  He  was  the 
leaderof  oneof  the  parlies  in  that  city,  and  having 
induced  his  cliief  adTersarice  to  return  from  exile 
under  a  promise  of  security,  had  them  all  put  to 
death.    <Liv.  ili.  Sfi.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

EUPO'LEMUS(EtW^*f»ot,)  1,  Jsmentioned 
by  Arrian  and  Aelian  in  the  intooductions  te  theic 
works  on  tactics,  as  an  anthor  who  had  written  on 
the  military  art ;  but  he  is  otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  previous  to  the 
Christian  aera  and  wrote  several  works  on  the  liis- 
toiy  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  following  are  known 
by  their  titles :  1.  Htpl  thv  is-  rn 'louSalf  |3iuri- 
AAw  (Clem.  Alex.  SHwa.  l  pp.  146, 148,)  2.  Uspl 
tSj  'HAfou  :rpDi)njTs(a!  (Joseph,  o.  Apion.  i.  53),  and 
ntfil  TtoF  T^I  'Amruplas  'louSnfuB'.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Eupolemns  was  a  Jew,  bnt-from  the 
manner  in  which  Josephua  (J.  d,)  speaks  of  him,  we ' 
must  infer  that  he  was  not  a  Jew.  (Comp.  Enseb. 
J'rat^  Enang.  x,  17,  30 ;  Hieronym.  da  iUastr. 
Script.  38  ;  Chron.  Aleiandt,  pp.  148, 314  ;  C.  G. 
A,  Kuhlmoy,  EupoiejmjTaffmenra  pral^yvm.  et  coiJ*- 
vmUar.  msfrBdo,  Berlin,  1840,  8vo.)       [L,  S.] 

EUPO'LEMUS<E<IiniA(fio!),  an  Argive  archi- 
tect, who  built  the  great  Heraeum  at  Mycenae, 
afler  its  destruction  by  lire  in  B.  c.  423.  The 
entablature  was  ornamented  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  and  the 
Trejan  war.  A  full  description  of  the  other  works 
of  art  connected  with  this  temple  ia  given  by  Pan- 
sanias.  (Paua.  ii.  17.  §  3;  Thuciv.  133.)  [P.8.] 

EU'POLIS  (EfcoMj),  son  of  Sosipohs,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tiie  old  comedy,  and  one  of 
the  three  who  are  distinguished  by  Horace,  in  liis 

'*  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetae," 
above  all  the 

..."  alii  quorum  priaca  comoedia  virorum  eat," 
a  judgment  which  is  confirmed  by  al!  we  know  of 
the  works  of  the  Attic  comoediana. 

.  Eupolis  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  87lh  Olympiad,  n.  c  42g, 
two  years  before  Ariatopbtines,  who  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  aa  Eupohs.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxii. ; 
CyrilL  cJalian.  i  p.  13,b,i  Syncell.  Citron,  p. 
357,  c.)  Accorduig  to  Suidaa  (s.  e.),  Enpolis  was 
then  only  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  he 
was  therefore  bom  in  B.  c,  44|.  (Respecting  the 
supposed  legal  laitamum  of  the  age  at  which  a  per- 
son could  produce  a  drama  on  the  stage,  see 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  voL  ii.  Introd.  pp.  Ivi.— Iviii,) 
The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  so  easily  fixed. 
The  common  story  was,  tliat  Alcibiades,  when 
sailing  to  Sidly,  tiirew  Eupcjis  into  the  ses,  in 
revenge  for  an  attack  which  he  had  made  upon 
him  in  his  BifcrrBi.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improbability  of  even  Alcibiades  ventuiing  on  snch 
an  outisge,  or  the  still  stranger  fact  of  its  not 
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being  alluded  to  by  Thuojdides  or  any  other  tiust- 
worthy  Maforian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  coneln- 
bive,  that  EiutoaiheneB  mentJaDed  plays  produced 
by  Eapolia  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Ad  Att 
vi.  1.)  Tiiere  is  still  a  fiagment  eslant,  in  which 
the  poet  appiies  the  title  trrimTiyii'  lo  Aristarchus, 
■whom  we  know  lo  have  been  urpanrySs  in  the 
year  b.  c  41^  that  is,  four  yeara  later  than  the 
date  Ht  which  the  common  etocy  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupoiis.  (SchoL  Victor,  ad.  Iliad.  liii. 
3o3.)  The  only  discorenilile  Ibtmdation  for  this 
Btory,  end  probably  Ihe  true  account  of  tlie  poet's 
death,  ia  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  perished 
at  the  Hellsspont  in  the  war  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians, whicli,  as  Meineks  observca,  must  reier 
eitherto  the  battle  of  Cyno3Bema(B.c.  Ill),  or  lo 
that  of  Aegoepotami  (a  c.  405),  That  he  died  in 
the  former  battie  ia  not  improbable,  Mnce  we  never 
hear  oE  his  eihibiting  after  b.  c.  412  -,  and  if  so,  it 
U  very  likely  that  the  enemies  of  Aleibiades  might 
chaise  him  with  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
of  t£e  battle  to  gratify  bis  revenge.  Meineke 
throvfa  out  a  conjecture  that  the  story  may  have 
arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Lyaias 
says  about  the  yoimgAlcibiades(i.  p.  541).  There 
are,  however,  other  accounts  of  the  poet's  death, 
whieh  are  altogether  different.  Aeli^  IN^.  A.  z, 
41)  and  Tzetiea  (CMl.  iv.  246)  relate,  that  ho  died 
and  was  buried  in  Aegina,  and  Panaanias  {iL  7. 
§  4)  sayi,  that  he  sawTiis  tomb  in  the  territory  of 
Sicjon.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Enpohs  nothing 
more  is  known.  Aelian  (t  ft)  tells  a  pleasant  tale 
pf  his  tmthful  dog,  Angeas,  and  hie  slave  Ephialtes. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupoiis 
seems  to  have  been  the  liveliness  of  hie  &ncy,  and 
the  pofver  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its 
images  to  the  audience.  Thia  characteristic  of  his 
genius  influenced  his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as 
his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he  not  only  ap- 
pears lo  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets 
might  have  despaired  of  diamatizing,  but  wo  are 
espressly  tnld  that  he  wrought  into  the  body  of  his 
plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other 
poets  ezponnded  in  their  part^aseSf  as  m  the 
Ari/iDi,  in  which  ho  repreaent*d  the  legislators  of 
other  times  conferring  on  the  administnilion  of  the 
state.  To  do  thia  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy, 
without  converHng  the  comedy  into  a  seriona  phi- 
losophic diali^e,  must  have  been  a  great  tiiumph 
of  dramatic  art  (Platon.  de  Dni.  Cftar.  p.  xxvi.) 
This  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  jBnpolia  a 
certain  dignity,  which  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
the  most  graceful  ami  clever  merriment,  (Platon. 
I.  c,}  In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have  even  aur- 
paaaed  Aristophanes  (i&a. ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vij.  S), 
while  in  bitter  jesting, and  peraonal  abuse  he 
emulated  Cr.-itinus.  (Aiicn.  de  Cain.  p.  ixii.  i 
Pen,  Sol.  i.  124-j  Ludan.  Jan.  Aec.  vol.  iL  p.  833.) 
Among  the  objects  of  hie  satire  was  Socrates,  on 
whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elalwrat* 
attack  than  that  in  the  Cioads  of  Aristophanes. 
(Schol.  od-i  risi^*,  A^iii,  97, 180 !  Elym.  Mag,  p.l  B. 


bo  have  afforded  n 


.    «■)  1 

0  shelter,  for  he  attacked  Auto- 
lycus,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  eiime, 
and  is  oidy  known  as  havii^  been  distinguished 
for  his  beauty,  and  as  a  victor  in  the  pancratium, 
as  veliemently  as  Callias,  Alcihiadea,  iadanthinti, 
and  others.     Nor  were  the  dead  ejempt  from  his 
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abnse,  foi  there  aie  stili  extant  aome  lines  of  hie,  in 
which  Cimon  is  moat  unmerdfuUy  treated,  (Pint. 
dm.  \bi  SchoL  ad  Aristeid.  p.  51S.)  Tt  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these  attacks  were 
mingled  with  much  obswuily.  (SchoL  mi  jJrTJtopi. 
Pae.  741,  1142,  A'aJ.  396,  541.) 

A  ckse  relation  subsisted  between  Eupoiis  and 
Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  aa  imitators 
of  each  other.  Cratinue  attacked  Aristophanes  foe 
borrowing  from  Eupoiis,  and  Enpolia  in  his  Biirm 
made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  leference  to 
the  Ss^Mi,  of  which  he  says. 

The  Scholiasls  specify  (he  hist  Parabaais  of  the 
KnigMi  as  borrowed  from  Eopotia.  (SchoL  aii 
Arisl^.  E-pslt.  528, 1288,  Nub.  544,  foil.)  On 
the  otiier  hand,  Aristophanra,  in  the  second  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  C&Hds,  retorts  upon  Eu- 
poiis the  chs^  of  imitating  the  KidgUa  in  his 
Maricas  {NiA.  I.  e.),  wid  taojits  him  with  the 
further  indignity  of  jeating  on  his  rival's  baldness. 
There  are  other  eiamples  of  the  attacks  of  the  two 
poets  upon  one  another.  (Aristoph,  Pax^  762, 
and  SchoL  ;  Schol.  ad  Veep.  1D20;  SchoL  ad 
Platon.  p.  33],  Bekkerj  Stobaaus,  Sena.  iv.  p. 
53.) 

The  number  of  the  playa  of  Eupoiis  is  stated  by 
Suidas  at  seventeen,  and  by  the  anonymous  writer 
at  fourteen.  The  extant  titles  exceed  the  greater 
of  these  numbers,  but  soma  of  them  are  very 
doubtfiiL  The  following  fifteen  are  considered  W 
Meineke  to  be  genuine ;  Alyts^  'AffTpArturoi  n 
'Aiitpeyitai,  A.M\uica!,  Biirrai,  Ai}fiai,  AiaiTUf, 
ZViVTn,    KilioKts,   MapiKtu,  Novfoivtai,  Tli\f'S, 

rint^Tioi,   Ta^lofixoi,  "TSpiDroBimii,    Xpinrtvy 
:     An  analysis  of  tiiese  plays,  so  far  as  their 
subjects  can  be  ascertiuned,  will  be  found  in  the 
worka  quoted  below,   and   especially  in   that  of 
Meineke.    The  following  are  the  pli^s  of  Eupoiis, 
the  dates  of  which  are  known; — 
D.  c.  43G.     At  the  Lenaea.     Noofiiiviai.      Third 
Prize.     1st.  Aristophanes,  'Axap'". 
2nd.  Grotinus,  Xti/ii^niyB!. 
„     423  or  422.  'Aorptrwroi. 
„     421,      MapwSr.     Probably  at  the  Lenaea. 
„       „        K(i;i,iiK(t,      At    the    great    Dionysia. 
First  Prize.    2nd.  Aristoph,  Eifnjirn. 
„     420,     AMXeHOS. 
Eupoiis,  like    Aristophanca    and   other    comic 
poets,  brought  some  of  his  phiys  on  the  stage  in 
tha  name  of  anolher  peraon,  Apoilodorus.   (Atheu. 
V,  p.  216,  d.) 

Hepheestion  (p.  109,  ed.  Gaiaf.)  mentions  a 
peculiar  choriambic  metre,  which  was  called  Eu- 
polidean,  and  which  was  also  nsed  by  the  poels  of 
the  middle  and  of  the  new  comedy. 

The  namea  of  Eupoiis  and  Eubulua  are  often 
confounded, 

(Fabric.  BUI.  Grate  voL  iL  pp.  44S— 448  ; 
Mameke,  Frag.  Coah  Graec  vol.  L  pp.  104 — 146, 
voL  iL  pp.  426:— J79  ;  Bcrgk,  Commeat.  de  Eetiq^ 
Com.  AU.  Aj-I.  pp.  332— S66 1  Clinton,  Faat. 
HiOen.  vol.  !L  sai  .rawj,)  [P.  8.] 

EUPO'MPIDAS  (E*rojiirf!o!),  son  of  Dalma- 
chus,  one  of  the  comroanders  in  Plataea  during  its 
siege  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  B.  c,  429 — 8,  He 
with  Theaenetufl,  a  prophet,  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing this  second  year,  devised  the  celebrated  plan 
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vaUatio! 


ginally  intended  for  the  whole  number  of  the  be 
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sii-itPd,  WHS  in  the  end  succeffifally  eiecuted  by 

21-2  of  tbem,  under  llle  guidance  of  the  same  t\ 

leaders.    (Thnc.  iiL  20—23.)  [A.  H.  C] 

KUPOMPUS  [KDrnums),  of  Sicjon,  one  of 

cantemporai;  of  Zeuzia,  Fanhasius,andTimanthes, 
and  the  iiiatiuctai  of  Pamphiliu,  the  master  of 
Apetles.  He  was  held  In  eueh  esteem  hy  his  con- 
tampoiaiiea,  that  ft  new  division  was  made  of  the 
schools  of  art,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
I  one  of  them.  Formeriy  only  two  schools  had  heen 
leci^ized,  the  Greek  PlopeT  or  Helladic,  and  the 
Asiatic ;  bnt  the  £ime  of  Eupompas  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  school,  the  Sicyoniaii,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Helladic,  and  the  division  then  adopted  was 
the  Ionian,  the  Sicyonian,  and  the  Attic,  the  last 
of  which  had,  no  doubt,  Apollodoma  for  its  head. 
Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  Eupoinpus  is 
his  celebrated  anawer  to  Lysippus,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  aslced  the  great  p;unter  whom 
he  should  take  tor  his  model;  and  Eapompus 
answered  that  he  oi^ht  to  imitate  natnre  herself, 
and  no  single  artist.  The  only  work  of  Eiipompua 
which  ia  mentioned  is  a  Tictor  in  the  games  cany- 
ingapalm.  (Plin.  xxaiv.  8,  s.  18.  J  6,  xkx».  9, 
10.  s.  36.  i{  3,7.)  [P-S.] 

EU'PKEPES,  celebrated  in  the  racing  annaJa  of 
Rome  as  having  carried  off  783  chaplets  of  victory, 

fore  his  time  had  ever  won.  He  was  put  to  death 
when  an  old  man,  upon  the  accession  of  Caracalla 
(a.d.  SU),  because  the  colours  which  lie  wore  in 
the  circus  were  diflerent  from  those  patronised  by 
the  priuce,  who  favoured  the  Blues.  (Dion  Cass, 
kxvii.  1.)  IW.  R.] 

EURI'PIDAS,  or  EURITIDES  (E^nrfSai, 
EipnriBii!),  an  Aetolian,  who,  when  hia  country- 
men, with  the  help  of  Sccrdibitdas  the  lllyrian, 
had  g«ned  possession  of  Cyjiaetha,  m  Arcadia 
(b.  c.  S20),  was  at  first  appointed  governor  of  the 
town  ;  but  the  Aetohons  soon  uSter  set  £re  to  it, 
fearing  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  succours  for 
which  Aratua  had  appHed.  In  the  nest  year,  B.  c. 
219,  being  sent  as  general  to  the  Eieane,  then 
allied  with  Aetolia,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  Dyme, 
Pharae,  and  Trilaea,  defeated  Miccus,  the  lieu- 
tenant-genenJ  of  the  Achaeans,  and  seized  an 
ancient  stronghold,  named  Teichos,  near  Cape 
Araxns,  whence  he  infested  the  enemy's  territory 
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In  the  1 


■  of  the  B 


advanced  from  PsDphis,  in  Arcadia,  where  he 
had  his  head-quarters,  to  invade  Sicyonia,  having 
with  him  a  body  of  2200  foot  and  100  horse. 
During  the  night  he  passed  the  enompment  of 
the  Macedonians,  in  the  Pbli^lan  territory,  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  vicanity  ;  on  discovering 
which  from  some  foragers  in  the  morning,  he 
hastened  beck,  hoping  to  pass  them  again,  and  to 
arrive  at  Psophis  without  an  engagement ;  but, 
Ming  in  with  them  in  the  passes  of  Mount  Ape- 
Inurus,  between  Phlins  and  Stymphalns,  he  baaeiy 
deserted  his  troops,  and  made  his  escape  to  Pso- 
phis, with  a  small  number  of  horsemen,  while 
almost  all  the  Eleans  were  either  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Macedonians,  or  perished  among  the  moun- 
tains. Philip  ibea  advanced  on  Peophie,  and 
compelled  it  to  capitulate,  Euripidas  being  allowed 
to  return  in  safety  to  Aetolja,  In  B.C.  217  we 
tnd  him  ac^ng  again  as  general  of  the  Eleans,  who 

Pj-rrhiai 


but  Wae  pnrsued  and  defeated  by  Ljcns,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  iv, 
19,  69,  69—72.  T.  94,  9B.)  [E.  E.l 

EURI'PIDES  {ESpiirlST,!).      1.  A  tragic  poet 
of  Athens,   is  mentioned  by   Suidaa  as  having 
flaurished  earlier  than  his  more  celebrated  name- 
sake.   He  was  the  author  of  twelve  plays,  two  of  , 
which  gained  the  prise.     (Suid.  s.  v.  EipnrlSv!.) 

2.  The  distingnishsd  tragic  writer,  of  the  Athe^ 
nian  demus  of  Phlya  in  the  Cecropid  tribe,  or,  as 
others  state  it,  of  Phyle  in  the  tribe  OeneYs,  was. 
the  son  of  Mnesanius  and  Cleito,  and  was  bom  in 
n.  c.  485,  according  te  the  date  of  the  Amjidel 
marble,  foe  the  adoption  of  which  Harlung  con- 
tends. (Ehir.  Hatitalus,-  p.  5,  See.)  This  testi- 
mony, however,  is  outweighed  by  the  othel 
statements  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  parents  were  among  those  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  fled  from  Athens  to 
Salamia  (Herod,  vii.  41},  and  that  the  poet  was 
■  ■  ,  island  in  b.  c.  480.  (See  Clinton, 
,  Nor  need  we  with  Miiller  [Greek 
LUeralum,  p.  358)  set  It  down  at  onoe  as  a  mere 
legend  that  hia  birth  look  place  on  the  very  day  of 
battle  of  Salamis  (Sept.  S3),  though  we  may 


look  V 


biing  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
mco  conneidon  with  the  most  glorious  day 
annals.  {Hartung,  p.  10.)  Thus  it  has 
Id  that,  while  Eunpides  then  iirst  saw  the 
^  ,  Leschylus  in  the  maturity  of  ruanbood 
fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  bo; 
of  1 5,  took  part  in  the  chorus  at  the  festival  wWcfi 
ilebmled  the  victory.  If  agam  we  follow  the 
lact  dale  of  Eratosthenes,  who  represents  Euri- 
pides as  75  at  his  death  in  B.  c.  406,  his  birth 
must  be  assigned  to  B.  c;  481,  as  MUller  places  it. 
1  said  that  he  received  his  name  in 
of  the  battle  of  Artemisinm,  which 
took  phice  near  the  Euripus  not  long  before  he  was 
horn,  and  in  the  same  ytsi ;  but  Euripides  was 
L  a  new  name,  and  belonged,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  earlier  tragic  writer.  (See,  too,  Tbuc.  ii. 
,  79.)  With  respect  to  the  station  in  Ufe  of  his 
parents,  we  may  sai^ly  reject  the  account  nven  in 
Stohaens  (see  Barnes,  Bar.  VS.  §  5),  that  hia 
tiither  was  a  Boeotian,  banished  from  his  country 
for  bankruptcy.    His  mother,  it  is  well  known,  ia 

_ -inled  by  Aristophanes  as  a  herb-seller,  and 

very  honest  one  either  {Aci,  464,  l^emi, 
5B,9lO,Eg.  19,  San.  839  ;  Plin.  nil.  22  j 
I.  ira.  StiySiit  Suicri[iivBiicia|js  ;  Hesych.  s.  o. 
SuiiiSi^) ;  and  we  ^nd  the  same  statement  made 
by  Gellius  (xv.  20)  from  Tlieopompus  j  iiut  to 


^iibec  of  the» 


weight  hi 


(for  Tbeopompus,  see  Plut.  Z^s. 
AoL  V.  H.  iii.  18;  Clem.  Alei.  Strom.  L  1  \ 
Joseph,  c.  Apton.  L  24;  C.  Nep.  Als.  11),  and 
they  are  contradicted  by  less  aiceptionable  autho- 
rities. That  the  &mily  of  Euripides  was  of  a  rank 
fer  from  mean  is  asserted  by  Suidas  (s.  v.)  and 
Moachopnlus  (  Vit.  Ear.)  to  have  been  proved  by 
Philochoros  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  borne  out  by  what  Atlienaeus  (x.  p. 
.)  reports  from  Theophrastus,  that  the  poet. 


a  boy,  > 


a  ebon 


theThatgelian  festival, — an  office  Ibr 
which  nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicua,  who 

struction,  and  who  was  in  the  habit,  as  Philoa-' 
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IB  pnpils  among 
of  high  rank.'  (Plat.  Jpot.  p.  19,  «. ;  Slallb. 
lac.;  Ariat.  Riel,  iii.  14.  §  9  ;  PhiloBlr.  ViL  S(^. 
Frodkus.)  It  ia  laii  that  tiio  future  distinction 
of  Euripides  wbi  predicted  by  an  oracle,  promising 
that  he  should  be  cmwned  with  "  fincred  garlands," 
in  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  him  h^ined 

jet  a  boy,  he  won  the  priia  at  the  Eleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests  (see  Diet  ofAnU  pp.  374,  964), 
and  offered  himsdf,  when  1 1  years  old,  ns  a  can- 
didate at  the  Olympic  games,  bat  was  not  admitted 
because  of  some  doubt  about  hie  age.  (Oenom.  aip. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  i.  33  ;  Gell.  jiv.  20.)  Some 
trace  of  Ilia  early  gymnastic  pursuits  ia  remarlied 
by  Mr.  Keble  {PraeL  Acad,  ixiit.  p.  605)  in  the 
detailed  description  of  the  combat  between  Eteocles 
and  Poljuijoa  in  the  PhoenlBsae.  (y.  1 393,  &c.) 
Soon,  however,  abandoning  these,  he  studied  the 
art  of  painting  {Thorn.  Mag.  Vil.  Ear. ;  Said.  a.  v.), 
not,  aa  we  learn,  without  success  ;  and  it  bas  been 
observed  that  the  veiled  figure  cf  Agamemnon  in 
the  Iphigexaa  of  Timanthes  wtu  probably  sug- 
gested by  a  line  in  Euripides'  description  of  the 
same  scene,  (j^  i»  Aul,  1550  ;  Barnes,  ad  loc. ; 
comp./on,18,1,&c.)  To  philosophy  and  literature 
he  devoted  iiiraaolf  with  much  interest  and  energy, 
studying  phy«ca  under  Anaiii^[oras,  imd  ibetoric, 
as  we  have  akeady  seen,  under  Prodicus.  (Diod. 
i.  7,  38;  Strab.  liv,  p.  645  ;  Heracl.  Pont.  ji%. 
Homer.  %  93.)  We  learn  also  from  Aihenaeua 
that  he  was  a  great  book-oollector,  and  it  is  re- 
corded.of  hftn  that  he  committed  to  memory  certain 
treatises  of  Heracleitus,  which  he  found  hidden  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  and  which  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Socrates.  (Atheu.  I 
p.  3,  a.;  Tatian,  O.  a  Graec  p.  143,  b.;  Hartung, 
Ear.  Beit.  p.  131.)  His  intimacy  with  the  latter 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  thoDgh  we  must  reject  the 
statement  of  Gellius  (,1.  n.),  thai  he  received  in- 
struction from  him  in  moral  science,  since  Socrates 
was  not  bom  till  a  a  468,  twelve  years  after  the 
Urth  of  Euripides.  Traces  of  the  teaching  of 
AnajtM[otBa  have  been  remarked,  in  many  passages 
both  of  the  extant  plays  and  of  the  ta^meaU,  and 
were  impreesed  especially  on  the  lost  tragedy  of 
Mdwa^pa  the  Wise.  (Oreal,  M6,  971  ;  Fors. 
ad  he. ;  Plat.  Jpol.  p.  26,  d.  e.;  Troad.  879,  J/eL 
J014;  FraffBi.  Melfai^ip.,  ed.  Wagner,  p.  355  ;  Cic. 
Taao.  Diip.  i.  26  ;  Hartung,  p.  109;  Barnes,  ail 
J-MT.  Herod.  £29  ;  Vakk,  Dialr.  c.  4,  Sm.)  The 
philoaopher  is  also  supposed  to  be  iitluded  tn  in  the 
JleaiUs  (v.  935,  &c ;  comp.  Cic.  TVisc.  Disp.  iii 
U).  "We  do  not  know,"  Bays.Maller  (Greet 
Ltieratvre.  p.  358),  "  what  iadncei  a  person  with 
such  tendencies  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  poetry." 
He  is  referring  apparently  to  the  opposilion  be- 
tween the  philosophical  convictions  oC  Euripides 
and  the  mythical  legends  which  formed  the  subjects 
of  tragedy ;  otherwise  it  does  not  cleariy  appeat 
why  poetry  should  be  thought  incompatible  with 
philosophical  pursuits.  Hi  however,  we  xnay  trust 
the  account  in  Gellius  (I.  c),  it  would  Bee^^— and 
(his  is  not  unimportant  for  our  estimation  of  his 
poetical  character, — that  the  mind  of  Euripides 
was  led  at  a  very  early  peiiod  to  that  which 
afterwards  became  the  business  of  his  life,  ^nce  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  e^toen.  Thai  it 
was,  therefore,  exhibited,  and  thai  it  was  proba- 
bly no  other,  than  the  Skesai  are  points  unwai> 
rantably  oracluded  by  Hartung  {p.  6,  &c.),  who 
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ascribes  also  to  the  same  di 
the  Veilal  Bimidylm.  1 
the  Peliadfi,  the  first  plaj 
was  acted,  at  least  in  hia  ow 
B.  c.  46S.     This  statement 

of  hia  anonymous  life,  edited  by  Elmsley  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosiau  library,  and  compared  with 
that  by  Thomas  Magister  ;  and  it  is  contirmed  by 
the  life  in  the  MSS.  of  Paris.  Vienna,  and  Copen- 
hagen. In  E.  c.  441,  Eiuipides  gained  for  the  tiist 
time  the  first  priie,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit 
plays  until  B.  c.  408,  the  dato  of  iJie  Orestes. 
(See  Clintnn,  eub  annis.)  Soon  after  this  he 
left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Archblaus,  Wag  of 
Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which  step  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary  scandal  has 
aeciibed  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his 
wife  with  Cepbisophon,  and  the  ridicule  which  WM 
showered  upon  him  in  conseqitence  by  the  comic 
poets.  But  the  whole  story  in  question  has  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Hartung  (p.  165,  &c.), 
though  objections  may  be  taken  to  one  or  two  of 
his  assumptions  and  arguments.  The  auonymoua 
author  of  the  life  of  Enripides  reports  that  he 
married  Choerilla,  daughter  of  Mnesllochus,  and 
thai,  in  consequence  of  her  infidelity,  he  wrote  the 
Hiftpolgtm  to  satirize  the  sex,  and  divorced  her. 
He  then  married  ag^n,  and  his  second  wife, 
named  Melltto,  proved  no  better  than  the  first. 
Now  the  HippolgUu  was  acted  in  b.  c.  438,  die 
Thesoif^iiariazasae  of  Aristophanes  in  414,  and 
at  the  latter  period  Euripides  was  still  mairied  to 
Choerilla,  Mnesilochus  being  spoken  of  as  his 
ioj!«rT)(t  with  no  hint  of  the  connexion  having 
ceased.  (See  7%9»l  310,  309.)  But  what  can 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  Euripides  should  have 
allowed  fourteen  years  to  elapse  between  his  dis- 
covery of  bis  wife's  infit 
her  F  or  that  Aristophan 
mention  of  so  piquant  an  event  in  the  Tbesmo- 
2tioriazaaae}  It  may  be  s^d,  however,  that  the 
name  Choerilla  is  a  mistake  of  the  grammarians 
for  Melitto  ;  thai  it  waa  the  latter  whose  Infidelity 
gave  rise  to  the  HippoLylta;  and  that  the  in- 
trigueof  the  former  with  Cephisophon,  Eub^quent  to 
414,  occasioned  Euripides  to  leave  Athens.  But 
this  is  inconsistent  with  Choerilla's  age,  according 
to  Hartung,  who  aignea  thna : — Euripides  had 
three  sans  by  this  lady,  the  youngest  of  whom 
must  have  been  bom  not  later  han  434,  for  he 
exhibited  plays  of  his  fiither  (F)  in  404,  and  must 
at  that  tune,  tberefere  (?),  have  been  thirty  years 
old  (comp.  Hartung,  p.  6) ;  consequently  Choerilla 
must  have  become  the  wife  of  Euripides  not  later 
than  440.  At  the  time,  then,  of  her  alleged  adul- 
tery she  must  have  been  upwards  of  nfty,  and 
must  have  been  married  thir^  years.  .  But  it  may 
be  urged  that  Choerilla  may  have  died  soon  after 
the  representation  of  the  Thesmophiiriaaiaae  (and 
no  wonder,  says  Hartung,  if  her  death  tms  hast- 
ened by  so  atrocious  an  attack  on  her  husband  and 
her  fader  1 ),  and  Euripidee  may  tiien  have  married 
a  young  wife,  Melitlo,  who  played  him  lalse.  To 
this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  clear  &om  the  Frt/ga 
that  his  friendship  with  Cephisophon,  the  sapposed 
gallant,  continued  unbroken  till  his  death.  After 
all.  however,  the  silence  of  Aristophanes  is  the  best 
refutation  of  the  calumny.  [Cbthisophon.]  With 
respect  to  the  real  reason  for  the  poet's  removal 
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and  uDsccupnloDB  port;  Bgninst  him,  litiose  in- 
trigues and  influence  were  appnrenl;  in  the  nsults 
of  the  dramatic  contests ;  if  we  may  helieie  the 
testimony  of  Varro  (ap,  GelL  srii.  4),  he  wrote  7fi 
Iragediee  and  gtuned  the  pme  cnly  liTe  timea  ;  ac- 
cording ta  Thomas  Magistec,  15  of  his  ^laja  out  of 
92  v/ete  successfuL  Mier  his  death,  indeed,  his 
high  poetical  ments  seem  to  liaYe  heen  faSy  and 
generally  recognised  j  but  so  have  been  those  of 
Wordswerth  among  onreelvea  even  in  bia  liLb^me  ; 
and  yet  to  the  poema  of  both,  the  ^rai~ra  avrt- 
Tojffi  of  Pindai  is  perhaps  espeoslly  applicable. 
Euripides,  again,  must  have  been  aware  that  bia 
philosophicEil  tenets  were  regarded,  whether  justly 
or  not,  with  Gonsiderahle  euapidon,  and  he  had 
already  been  assailed  with  a  charge  of  unpiety  in  a 
court  of  justice,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  well-Jinowa  line 
in  the  Hippolyiua  (607),  supposed  to  be  eiprea- 
aive  of  mental  leserratioD.  (Arist.  IBal.  iii.  15.  §8.) 
He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  tlie  honours  and 
pleasures  of  the  Macedonian  court,  aa  bia  death 
took  place  in  B.  c.  406.  Moat  testimonies  agree 
in  stating  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's 
dogs,  which,  according  to  some,  were  Bet  upon  him 
through  envy  by  Arrbidaens  and  Ciateims,  two 
rival  poets.  Bot  even  with  the  account  of  his  end 
scandal  has  been  busy,  reporting  that  he  met  it  at 
the  handa  of  women  while  he  was  going  one  night 
to  keep  a  criminal  assignation, — and  this  at  the  age 
of  75  :  The  atory  seems  to  be  a  juiitnrc  of  the 
two  calumniea  with  respect  to  the  proHigacy  of  his 
character  and  bis  hatred  of  the  female  sex.  The 
Athenians  sent  to  ask  lor  his  remains,  but  Arche- 
laiie  refused  to  pve  tbem  up,  and  buried  them  in 
Macedonia  with  great  honour.  The  regret  of  So- 
phocles for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  eo  great, 
that  at  the  representation  of  bia  noTct  play  he  made 
his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  (Ael.  V.  H.  xiii.  4 ; 
Diod-iiii.  103;  GelL  IT..20  ;  Pau».i.20  (  Thom. 
Mag.  Vit  Ear.;  Suid.  s.  v.  Ei(«iiI8)|!  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  c.  BoftufffKO!  ;  Eur.  Ardh  ed.  Wagner,  p.  Ill; 
see  Barnes,  (%  Eur.  §  31 ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Histor. 
s.  V.  Earifidei,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  The  statue  of  Euripides  in  the  theatre 
Bt  Athens  is  mentioned  by  PRusanias  (L  21).  The 
admin^on  felt  for  him  by  foreigners,  even  in  his 
lifetime,  may  be  illustiated  not  only  by  the  patro- 
nage of  Archelaiis,  but  also  by  what  Plutareh 
records   {Nia.  39),  that  many  of  lie  Athenian 


Caunians  on  one  occasion  having  at  hrst  refused 
admit  into  their  barbotm  an  Athenian  ship  pur- 
sued by  pirates,  allowed  it  to  put  in  when  they 
found  that  some  of  the  crew  could  lepeat  fiagments 
of  hia  poema. 

We  have  ah'eady  in^mated  that  the  i 
whiiJi  we  find  in  Athenaens  and  others  of 
fligacy  of  Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
scojcely  worthy  of  seiioua  refutation.  (Athen.  liii. 
pp.  667,  e.,  6US,  e, ;  comp  Suid.  L  c ;  Arist  Ran. 
1046i  Schol.  ad  loe.)  On  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander Aetolus  {up.  Gell.  xv.  20 ;  comp.  AeL  V.  R. 
viii.  13)  we  learn  that  ha  uras,  like  his  master 
Anaxa^raa,  of  a  serious  temper  ^d  averse  to 
mirth  {'Jt^v^vis  jeal  /ucroTiAwi);  and  though  such 
a  character  is  indeed  by  no  means  incompa^ble 
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s  habits,  yet  it  is  also  one  on  which 


'ery  apt  to  avenge  them 
and  insinuations  of  the  kind  we  are  alluding  to. 
Cert^nly  the  calumny  in  quesUon  seems  to  be 
contradicted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Hi^polfim,  in  which  the  hero  is  cleariy  a  great 
favourite  with  the  author,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  bis  own  tendency  was  even  to 
aeceUcism.  (Keble,  PtmL  Acad.  p.  606,  &c.) 
It  may  be  added,  that  a  speculative  character,  like 
that  of  Euripides,  ia  one  ovec  which  such  lower 
temptations  have  usually  less  power,  and  which  is 
liable  rather  to  those  of  a  spintaol  and  intellectual 
kind.  (See  Butler's  Anal,  part  ii.  c  6.)  Mor 
does  there  appear  to  be  ony  better  foundation  for 
that  other  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
him,  of  hatred  to  the  female  sei.  The  alleged 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  which  is  commonly  adduced 
to  account  for  it,  has  been  discussed  above ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  safely  pass  over  the  other  state- 
ment, found  in  GeUius  (iv.  20),  where  it  ia  attri- 
buted to  his  having  had  two  wives  at  once, — a 
double  doae  of  matrimony  1  The  charge  no  doubt 
originated  in  the  auaterity  of  his  temper  and  de- 
meanour above  mentioned  (Suid.s.o.);  but  cer. 
tainly  he  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone, 
Iphigeneia,  and,  s&oie  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind 
to  the  ^ntleness,  the  strong  afiection,  the  self- 
abandoning  devotednesa  of  women.  And  if  his 
plays  contain  apecimens  of  the  aex  far  different 
from  these,  we  must  not  forget,  what  has  indeed 
almoat  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  women  are  both 
better  and  worse  thmi  men,  and  that  one  eapecial 
chaiacteristic  of  Euripides  was  to  represent  human 
nature  ai  it  it.  {Arist,  Poe(.  46.) 

With  respect  to  the  worU  and  the  Deity,  ho 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  master, 
not  unmiied  apparently  with  pantheistic  views. 
[ANixAQOBiS.]  {Valcfc.  iliuir.  4— 65  H^tung, 
Eur.  Sest.  p.  96,  &c.)  To  class  him  witii  atheists, 
and  to  speak  in  the  same  breath,  as  Sir  T.  Browne 
does  (Rd.  Mud.  J  47),  of  "  the  unpeties  of  Lucian, 
Euripides,  and  Julian,"  is  undoubtedly 
At  the  same  time,  1 

look  in  viun  in  hia  plays  for  the  high  faith  0 
Aescliylus,  which  ever  recc^ies  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence guiding  the  troubled  course  of  events  and 
over-ruling  them  for  good  j  nor  can  we  fail  to  ad- 
mit tliat  ^e  pupil  of  Anaxagoraa  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  popular  religious  system  around  him, 
nor  throw  himself  cordiily  into  it.  Aeschylus 
mdeed  rose  above  while  he  adopted  it,  and  formally 
retaming  its  legends,  imparled  to  them  s  higher 
and  deeper  moral  swuificance.  Such,  however, 
waa  not  the  case  with  Euiipides ;  and  them  is 
much  truth  in  what  Milller  aays  {Oneb  Litemtare, 
p.  368),  that  "with  respect  to  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions which  the  tr^ic  muse  bad  selected  as  her 
subjects,  he  stood  on  on  entirely  ditferent  footing 
from  Aeschylus  and  from  Sophocles.  He  could 
not  bring  hia  philosophical  convictions  with  regaid 
to  (he  nature  of  God  and  Hia  relation  to  mankind 
into  harmony  with  the  contents  of  these  legends, 
nor  could  he  pass  over  in  silence  their  incongrui- 
ties. Hence  it  ia  that  he  is  driven  to  the  stiange 
necesuty  of  carrying  on  n  sort  of  polemical  discus- 
sion with  the  very  materials  and  subjects  of  which 
he  had  to  treat"  {Hire.  fW,  1316, 1317,.4BdroB(. 
U38,  Orest.  iOe,  /on,  445,  &c.,  Fragm.  Belkr. 
ed.  Wagner,  p.  147  ;  Clem.  Alex,  /"rofrepi.  7.) 
And  if  we  may  regard  the  Bacchae,  written  lo- 
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w^ds  Hie  claae  of  hit  Ijte,  as  a  sot 
of  til  ■ 


ebOldac 


IliJIer,  Or.  Lit.  p. 
§  37;  Keble,  Prael.  Acad.  p.  609),it  is  hut  a  sad 
picture  of  a  mind  nhicli,  weaiied  nith  scepticism, 
rind  having  no  objective  syatem  of  truth  to  sadsty 
it,  acquieBces  in  what  is  eslahtislied  aa  a  deadening 
relief  from  fmitleas  apecu3atioa.  But  it  was  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  itatare  and  attiibules  of 
the  gods  that  Euripides  placed  himself  in  oppoai- 

altering  in  the  most  aibitnii;  manner,  both  as  \o 
events  and  characfers.  Thu^,  in  the  Orestes,  Me- 
nelaUs  comas  before  as  as  a  selEsh  coward,  and 
Helen  as  a  worthless  wanton ;  in  the  Hdena,  the 
notion  of  Stesichorua  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine 
was  never  carried  to  Troj  at  all,  and  that  * 
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Trojans  fought  (c  , . 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and  slave  of 
NeoploIeiDUS,  seems  almost  to  forget  the  past  in 
her  qiiattel  with  Herminne  and  the  peiils  of  her 
present  situation  ;  and  Electra,  mnnied  b;  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant,  scalds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  stats  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life,  to  oJ«7a  Trpiyiiara,  iXs  xfaiuS', 
oTi  iivtaiic  (Arist.  .Sob.  951)  ;   men  are  repre- 

often  qnoted  {PoSL  46),  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 


under  the 
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heroes,  the  characters  of  his 
fore  us  j  it  is  not  Medea,  or  Ipbigeneis,  or  Alcestle 
that  is  speaking,  says  Mr.  Keble  {Prod.  Acad. 
p.  5fl6),  but  abstractedly  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or 
a  wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  ^ler  scope,  porhaps, 
for  the  exhibition  of  pns^on  and  for  those  scenes 
of  lendemesa  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides  espe- 
cially eEcelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account  in 
great  me»sure  for  the  preference  given  to  his  plays 
by  the  practical  Sncrates,  who  is  smd  to  have 
never  entered  the  theatre  uidess  when  they  were 
acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  tor  him  by 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  Menander 
professedly  adopted  him  for  his  model,  while  Phi- 
lemon declared  that,  if  he  could  but  believe  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  sonl  after  doatli,  he  would 
tenainly  hang  himself  to  enjoy  the  si^t  of  Euri- 
pides. (Schlegel,  Dram.  lot.  lect.  vii.;  Aehan,  V. 
H.n.  13;  Quint. /nsi.  Or.  i.li  Thorn,  Mag.  Vit. 
Eurjp. ;  Meineke,  Fraffn.  Com.  Graec  i.  p.  286, 
iv.  p.  48.)  Yet,  even  as  a  matter  of  art,  such  a 
process  can  hardly  be  justified :  it  seems  to  partalce 
loo  much  of  the  &nlt  condemned  in  Boileau's  Kne : 

Peindce  Catongalant  et  Brutus  dameiet ; 
and  it  is  a  graver  question  whether  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  trsgcdy  was  not  impaired  by  it, — whether, 
in  the  absence  especially  of  a  fixed  external  staa- 
dard.  of  ULorahty,  it  was  not  \ao&t  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  what  might  supply  the  place  of  it, 
however  medectuBlly,  throngh  the  medium  of  l^e 
imagination, — wheder  indeed  it  can  ever  be  safe 
to  lower  to  the  common  level  of  humanity  charac- 
ters hollowed  by  song  and  invested  by  tradition 
■aiik  ail  ideal  grandeur,  in  cases  where  they  do  not 
lend  by  the  power  i^  inveterate  association  to 
polour  or  countenance  evil.  And  there  is  another 
obvious  point,  which  shoold  not  be  omitted  while 
we  are  speaking  of  the  moi^  effect  of  the  writings 


EURIPIDES; 
of  Euripides,  viz.  the  enervating  tendency  of  his 
exhibitions  of  passion  and  sneering,  beautiful  ax 
they  are,  and  well  as  they  merit  for  him  fimn 
Aristotie  the  pnuse  of  being  "  tiie  most  tragic  of 
poets."  {Poet.  26.)  The  phflosopher,  however, 
qualifies  this  commendatioD  by  the  remark,  that, 
while  he  provides  thus  admirably  for  the  excite- 
ment of  pity  by  his  catastrophes,  "he  does  not 
MTonge  the  rest  well"  (el  Kol  td  &\\it  fi.'/i  tiT 

chief  objections  which,  artistically  speaking,  have 
been  brought  with  justice  against  hia  tragedies. 
We  need  but  allude  to  his  constant  employment 
of  the  "  Detts  ex  maehina,"  the  disconnexion  of 
his  choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play  (Arisl, 
Poet.  32;  Hor.  Ep.  ad  1^.  191,  &e.),  and  the 
extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  his 
prologues.  On  these  points  some  good  remarks 
will  be  found  in  MUller  (Greek  LU.  pp.  362—364) 
andin  Eeble.  (Prae2.^aBf.p.S90,&c.)  Another 
serious  defect  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  fiigid 
THwjuat  and  of  philosophical  disquisitions,  making 
Medea  talk  like  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba  like  a  &ee- 
thinker,  and  ^ming  rather  at  snbtilty  than  ^- 
plicity.  The  poet,  moreover,  is  too  often  lost  in 
the  rhetorician,  and  hing  declamations  meet  us, 
equally  tiresome  with  those  of  Alfieri.  They  are 
then  but  dubions  compliments  which  are  paid  him 
m  reference  to  these  pouits  by  Cicero  and  by 
Quintilian,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  he  is 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  most  eloquent 
pleaders  of  the  forum  (Cic.aii  Fowl.  xvi.  8;  Quint, 
/net.  Or.  I.  1 ) ;  while  Cicero  so  admired  him,  that 
he  is  said  lo  have  had  in  bis  hand  his  tragedy  of 
Medea  at  the  time  of  his  murder.  (FtoL  Hephaest. 

Euripides  haa  been  called  the  poet  of  the  so- 
phists,—a  t^iaige  by  no  means  true  in  its  full  ex- 
\,  as  it  appears  that,  though  be  may  not  have 
iped  altc^ether  the  seduction  of  the  sophistical 
it,  yet  on  the  whole,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
great  opponent  of  the  sophists,  exennsed  most 
lence  on  his  mind.  (Harlung,  Bar.  Rest. 
p.  128,  &c) 

On  the  same  prindples  on  which  he  brought  hia 
ibjecta  and  characters  to  tiie  level  of  common  Ute, 
he  adopted  also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of 
speaking,  and  AristoUe  (jBiet.  iii.  2,  %  5)  commends 
him  as  having  been  the  first  to  pioducs  an  ellect 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  words  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  men  {comp.  Long,  de  SabL  31 ), 
"leeuliarly  fitted,  it  may  be  ohservod,  for  the  ex. 
iression  of  the  gentler  and  more  tender  feelings. 
'See  Shakspeare,  J^ereh.  ///"  Pcmce,  act  v-  sc  1; 
Mmp.MUUer,  Grvek  IM.  p.  366.) 

According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in 
all,  75  plays ;  according  lo  others,  S2.  Of  these, 
1 S  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  Jiiesiis,  the  genuine- 
nesa  of  which  has  been  defended  by  Vater  and 
Hartung,  while  Valckenaer,  Hermann,  and  Miillep 
'  on  good  grounds,  pronounced  it  spurious.  To 

aathor,  however,  or  to  what  period  it  should 
be  assigned,  is  a  disputed  point.  (Valcken.  Dialn 
?,  ID  i  Hermann,  de  Hieao  trat/oedia,  Opssc.  voL 
ii. ;  MUller,  Gr.  JAL  p.  SS»,  note.)  A  Ust  if 
tubjoined  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  with 
their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable.  For  a  fuller 
account  the  reader  is  releiied  to  MUller  ifih.  Lit. 
367,  &c.)  and  lo  Fabricius  (BiW.  Graec.  vol.  iu 
239,  Slc,),  the  latter  of  whom  gives  a  catalogue 
so  of  the  lost  dramas. 
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EURIPIDES. 
.  -Alceslis.  B.  c,438.  This  play  was  brougM  onl 
as  tbt!  last  of  a  letrali^,  and  stand  therefare  in 
.the  phce  of  a  satjric  drama,  to  whioi  indeed  it 
ieare,  in  some  paita,  great  aimikiitr,  partieularly 
in  the  cepcesenlation  of  Hercules  io  hiaoupa.  This 
circumslancs  obviates,  of  course,  the  objection 
agfiinst  the  scene  alluded  to,  as  a  ^  lamentable  in- 
terruption to  our  ieelings  of  comtuiseration  ibr  the 
calamities  of  Admstua,"— an  objection  wiiich,  as.  it 
peeniB  to  us,  would  eren  on  other  grounds  be  un- 
tenable. (See  Herm.  Daaerl,  dt  Eurip.  Alcest.t 
•prefixfld  to  Monk's  aditioii  of  1837.)  While, 
however,  we  recognise  this  satyric  charaet«c  in  the 
AUeslia,  we  must  confess  that  ws  cannot,  as  MUller 
does,  sea  anything  &rcical  in  the  cow^uding  s 

Medea,  a,  c  431.  The  four  plays  repiesi 
in  this  year  b;  Enripides,  who  g^ed  Ihe  third 
pciie,  were  Medea,  PhitiKteUa,  Dklss,  and  Mes- 
tores  or  Sitpurrai,  a  antyiic  dnuna.  (See  Hartung, 
£to-,  Beit.  pp.  3S2— 374.) 

Hif^^us  Coron^.  B.  c  42S.  In  this  year 
Euripides  gained  the  first  pn«.  For  the  reason  of 
the  title  Coroni/fr  (iTTiipaniip6)3Bs),  see  w.  73,  &c 
There  was  an  older  play,  called  the  Ve3ed  Hippo- 
(l/ia»,  no  longer  extant,  on  which  the  present 
tragedy  was  inMnded  aa  an  improvement,  and  in 
which  the  crimmal  love  of  Phaedra  appears  to  have 
been  represented  in  a  more  o&naive  manner,  and 
pe  avowed  by  herself  boldly  and  without  restraint. 
For  the  conjecturaJ  reasons  of  the  title  KaAinmf- 
litvB!,  applied  to  this  former  drama,  tee  Wagner, 
Frogm.  Bartp.  p.  230,  &c ;  Valoken.  Pra^.  is 
Hi^pol.  pp.  19,  20  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Eiuip.  Seat. 
pp.  41,  &c,4l)l,  &c 

Ileciiba.  This  play  must  have  l>een  exhibited 
beCbre  a.  C.  423,  aa  Aristophanes  paiDdios  a 
b^  of  it  in  the  Clouds  (1148),  which  he  brought 
out  in  that  year.  Mutler  says  that  the  passage  in 
the  HeaAa  (64fl,  ed.  Pors.),  ariyei  8}  «af  t.i 
K.  T.  A.,  "  seems  to  refer  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Spartans  at  Pylos  in  e.  c,  4-25."  This  is  certainly 
fossS^  ;  and,  if  it  is  the  case,  we  may  lil  the  re- 
presentation of  the  play  in  H.  c.  424. 

Herae/eidite.     Milller  reters  it,  by  conjecture,  to 

b;  c  43J. 

Supplieet.  This  also  he  refers,  by  conjecture,  to 
about  the  same  period. 

Ion,  of  uncert^n  date. 

Herades  Furesis,  of  uncertiun  date. 

Andromaehe,  referred  by  Miillei,  on  conjecture, 
to  the  90th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  430—417.) 

Troadta.  b.o.  41fi. 

Ekctra,  assigned  by  MUller,  on  conjecture  and 
from  internal  evidence,  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian 
erpedition.   (b.o.  415— 413.) 

Helena.  D.  c.  413,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
lost  play  of  the  4>it'>'oni«^  (Schol.  ad  ^ritt, 
Tkesm.  1013.) 

Jphigeneia  at  Taari     Date  uncertain. 

Oreatea.     B.  c.  408. 

PAoenissae.  The  exnxt  date  is  not  known  i  but 
the  play  was  one  of  the  last  eihibil»d  at  Alheus 
by  its  author.     (SchoL  ad  AriU.  Bast.  63.) 

Bacdiae,  This  play  was  apparently  written  £>r 
representation  in  Macedonia,  and  therefore  at  a 
very  late  period  of  the   life  of  Euripides.     Sec 

Ij^agensia  at  AuUs.  This  play,  tcgethep  with 
the  BaaAae  and  the  AlemoKOs,  was  brought  oat  at 
Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the  younger 


a  less  dispai^ng  criticism  ^lan  that  which 


Three  of  them  are  addressed  to  king  ArchelMls, 
aiid  ^e  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephisophon 
respectiveiy.  Bentlcy,in  a  letter  to  Bames  {Bent- 
i^*a  Cbrre^tande/ise^  ed.  Wordaw.  vol.  i.  p.  64)., 
what  be  considers  ^he  internal  prooia  of 


r  spiui 


e  of  H 


drawn  from  some  of  the  lolse  or  donbtfnl  ststo- 
menta  with  respect  to  the  life  of  Euripides.  But 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  them  down  as 
apuriona,  and  as  the  composition  of  some  later 
i))>(T<iAJ7i>s,  though  Barnes,  in  his  pre&»  to  them, 
published  eubseguenll^  to  Bentley's  letter,  dedares 
that  he  who  denies  their  genuineness  must  be 
either  very  impudent  or  deficient  in  judgment. 

The  ediljo  princeps  of  Euripides  contains  the 
Medea,  Sippol^tiia,  Altxslis,  and  Andnmai^,  in 
capital  letters.  It  is  without  date  or  printer^ 
name,  but  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  b) 
have  been  edited  by  J.  I^scaris,  and  printed  by 
Se  Alopa,  at  Florence,  towards  the  end  of  die 
16th  century.  In  1503  an  edition  was  published 
by  Aldus  al  Venice:  it  contains  18  plays,  including 
the  Bheaaa  and  omitting  the  Electro.  Another, 
published  at  Heidelberg  in  tSf)7,  contained  tha 
Latin  version  of  Aemil.  Portus  and  a  fragment  of 
the  BmiaS,  for  the  hist  time,  from  some  ancient 
M8S.  in  the  Palatine  library.  Another  was  pub- 
lished by  P.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1602.  In  that  of 
Barnes,  Cambridge,  1 694,  whatever  be  the  defects 
of  Barnes  aa  an  editor,  much  was  done  towards  the 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  text,  It  contuna 
also  many  fiagments,  and  tlia  spuriona  letters. 
Other  editions  are  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1 778, 
of  Beck,  Leipiig,  1778— 88,  of  Matlhiae,  Leipzig, 
1813-29,  in  9  vols,  with  the  SchoEa  and  frag, 
menls,  and  a  varioram  edition,  published  at  Ola^w 
m  1821,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  The  fiagments  have  been 
recently  edited  in  a  separata  tonn  and  very  satia- 
fectorily  by  Wagner,  Wiatishiw,  1844.  Ofscparate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  c  ^.  by  Per- 
son, Etaslej,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Hei- 
mann.  There  are  also  numeroua  tnmslations  of 
different  plays  in  several  languages,  and  the  whole 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  versa  by 
Potter,  Oxford,  1814,  luid  into  German  by  Bolhe, 
Berlin,  1800.  The  Jocasla,  by  Gaacoigne  and 
Kinwclmarsb,  represented  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1 566, 
is  a  very  free  translation  Ironv  the  PhoeBissae,  much 
being  Eidded,  omitted,  and  transposed. 

3.  The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  above, 
according  to  Snidaa.  After  the  death  of  hie  &ther 
he  broi^t  oat  three  of  hi»  plays  at  the  great  Dio- 
nysia,  viz.  the  Alemaeox  (no  longer  eitant),  the. 
Jplageneia  at  Aidia,  and  tlie  fioe^oe,  (Schol.  ad 
Arist.  Ran.  67.)  Snidas  mentions  also  a  nephew 
of  the  great  poet,  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  three  plays,  Medea, 
Oresies,  and  Pdy^renot  and  who,  he  lefla  us,.gMned 
a  prise  with  one  ot  his  uncle's  teagedies  after  the 
death  of  the  tat^.  It  is  probable  that  the  eon 
aiid  the  nephew  have  been  confoundad.  Aristor 
phanea  too  (Ecelea.  826,  326,  839)  mentions  a  cer^. 
tain  Euripides  who  had  shortly  before  proposed  a 
pro^ty-tax  of  a  fortieth.    The  proposal  made  him 
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Bt  first  vety  popular,  but  lie  nieaaure  was  thrown 
out,  and  be  became  fbnhwitli  the  object  of  ..  „.... 
lal  outcry,  al>out  E.C.  394.  It  is  donbtful  wheUier 
he  ia  to  be  identified  with  the  eoa  or  the  nephew 
of  the  poet  (Sea  Blickh,  Psbl.  Bc-M.  ^  A  the/a, 
pp.  4^3,  SOB,  B-20.)  [E.  E.] 

,  EOllO'PA  {Ei^kJ^to),  accordmg  to  the  Iliad 
(xiT.  321),  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according 
to  the  coniinon  tradition  a  daughter  of  Agsnor,  was 
carried  offby  Zeue,  who  had  metamorphosed  him- 
self into  a  boll,  fium  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  (Apollod. 
iii.  1.  §  1 )  Mosch.  ii.  7  ;  Herod.  I  173;  Paus. 
■viL  4.  §  1,  ir,  19.  §  Ij  Qv.  Mei.  ii.  839,  &c.; 
Corap.  AcBNoa.)  Europe,  as  a  part  of  the  worid, 
was  believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  this 
tahulous  Phocniwan .  princess.  (Horn.  Hyma.  in 
AjmU.  251 J  Herod.  i»,  45.}  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  (Hes.  Thtog. 
357  1  Find.  Pjfti.  iv.  46),  which  occurs  also  eu  a 
enmameofDeraetev.    (Pans.  ii.  39.  g  4-)    [L-S.] 

EUROTUS  (EiTpamJi),  a  son  of  Macedon  ani^ 
Oreithyia,  the  daughter  of  Cecropa,  from  whom  thi 
town  of  Europus  in  Macedonia  was  belisTed  K 
have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  a.  D.)    [L.  S,] 

EUROPS  (Ejifiui^),  the  nEune  of  two  mythical 
peivoiiages,  the  one  a  son  of  Aegialeus  and  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  the  other  a  son  of  Phoronens.    (Pai 
ii.  5.  g  6,  34.  g  6.)  IL.  S.] 

EUROTAS  (EilfjiJTM),  a  son  of  Myles  ai 
grandson  of  Lelex.  He  was  the  &ther  of  Spart  , 
the  wife  of  laeedaemon,  and  je  said  t«  have  catried 
the  waters,  stagna'^ng  in  the  plain  of  Idicedacmon 
into  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  Co  hav 
(died  the  liver  which  arose  therefrom  after  hi 
own  name,  Eurotas.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  g  2.)  Apollo 
doma  (iii.  10.  g  3)  calls  him  a  son  of  Lelex  by  the 
nymph  Cleochareia,  and  in  Slcphanus  of  Bysrantium 
(s,  «.  TflSytTDKi  his  mother  ia  called  'i'aygete. 
(Comp.  SchoL  oJi'mrf. /ys.  iv.  Ifi,  Ot  vi.  46, 
ad  Lseoph.  Site.)  [L.  S.] 

BUR Y'ALE  (E!i/»''>.l),  the  name  of  three  my- 
thical beings,  (Hes.  21ieog.  276 ;  Find.  PgOt. 
Etii.  20;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  3;  VaL  Fhicc.  v.  312  ; 
comp.  Orion.)  [L.  S.7 

EURY'ALUS  {EipiaKoi).  1.  A  son  of  Me- 
cistetis,  is  mentioned  by  ApollodoFua  (i.  9.  §  16} 
among  tlie  Argouants,  and  was  one  of  tiie  Epigoni 
who  took  and  destroyed  Thebes.  (Pans.  ii.  20. 
£  4 1  Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.)  He  was  a  brave  war- 
rior, and  at  the  funeral  games  of  Oedipns  he  con- 
quered aU  his  competitors  (Hom.  It.  xxiii.  608) 
with  the  exception  of  Epeiua,  who  ejccelled  him 
in  wrestling.  He  aoMmpanied  Diomedee  to  Troy, 
where  he  waa  one  of  the  bravest  heroes,  and  slew 
several  Trojans,  f/t  ii.  565,  vi.  20;  Paus.  il  30. 
g  9.)  In  the  painting  of  Polygnotns  at  Delphi,  he 
was  represented  as  being  wounded ;  and  there  was 
alia  B  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  which  etood  between 
those  of  Diomedes  and  Aegialeua.  (Pans.  i.  10. 
%  3,  25.  §  2.) 

2,  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodameia.  (Pans, 
vi.  21.  §  7  i  Schol.  ad  Piad.  OL  i.  127.) 

3.  A  son  of  Odysseus  and  Evippe,  also  called 
Dorycluc  or  Leontophron,  was  killed  by  Tele- 
machus.  (Parthen.  Ei-ol.  3;  Eustatb.  ad  Horn. 
p.  179S.}  There  are  (our  other  mythical  par- 
sonages of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  g  5;  Hom. 
(Mviii.116,  &ci  Viis;..4en.ix.  176,&c!  Pans, 
iv.  20.  g  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EURJANASSA.    TPblops.] 
EUHY'ANAX  (EJpuii™^},  a  Spartan  of  the 


EURYCLES. 
royal  house  of  the  Agids.  He  was  the  son  of  Do- 
dens,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  tile  battle  of  Plataeae,  b.  c  47!'. 
(Herod,  ix.  10,63,65.)  [See  DoRiKifg,  vol.  i,  p. 
1067,a.]  rCP.M.] 

BURY'BATES(EJpi«iJrT(!).  1.  By  Latin  writers 
called  ^TtMes,  was  a  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of 
the  Argonauts.  He  was  skilled  in  the  medical 
art,  and  dressed  the  wound  which  Oileus  received 
from  one  of  the  Stymphaliaii  birds,  (ApoUon,  Rhod. 
i,  73,  ii.  1040;  Hygin.  Fab.  14  j  VaL  Place  i. 
402.) 

2.  The  herahi  of  Odysseus,  who  foUowed  his 
master  b>  Trey.  He  is  hamorously  described  as 
hamp-backed,  of  a  brown  corapleiion,  and  wita 

he  was  kind  and  obedient.    (Hom.  lU  i.  319,  ii. 
184,  ii.  170,  m.  xix.  246.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'BATES  (EJpueinjs),  an  Ai^ve,   the 
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assistance  of  the  Ae^neti 

Athenians  just  'before  the  jreisjan  invasicni,  no 
had  practised  the  pontnthlum,  and  challer^cd  four 
of  the  Athenians  to  angle  combat.  Three  he  slew, 
but  fell  himself  by  the  haml  of  the  fourth.  (Herod, 
vi.  92,  is.  76.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EURY'BATUS  (EJpifeaToj).  I.  ALaconian, 
who  was  victor  in  the  wrestling-match,  in  01.  18, 
when  this  species  of  contest  was  first  mtroduced. 
(Pm..r.  «.§;.) 

2.    An  Ephesian,  whom  Croesus  sent  with   a 

large  sum  of  money  to  the  Peloponnesus  to  lure  ' 

*      '      '  *      '     '  *     I'ar  with  Cjrna.     He, 

IS,  and  betrayed  the 

.  n  consequence  of  this 

treachery,  his  name  passed  into  a  preverb  amongst 

the  Greeks.  (Diod.  Ereei-pt.  de  Virl  el  Vit  p  55i  , 

Ulpian,  uz  Dem.  de  Coros.  p.  1S7  ;   Aeschin.  m 

Cites,  c.  43 !  Plat.  Prolaa.  p.  327.)      [C.  P.  M,] 

EURY'BIA  (t.ip«eU),  a  daughter  of  Pontus 

id  Ge,  who  became  by  Crius  the  mother  of 

Aslraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perses.      (Hes.  THci^.  375  ; 

Apollod.  Lags.)     There  ore  two  other  mythi- 

il  personages  of  this  name,     (Apollod.  ii.  7.  g  8  j 

lied,  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

EURYBI'ADES.     [TnaMrsTOCLBsl 

BURYCLEIA  (EupifKAoa),      1,  According  to 

Thessalian  tradition,  a  dai^hter  of  Atiiamas  and 

hemisto,  and  the  wife  of  Melas,  by  whom  she 

became  the  mother  of  Hyperea.     (Schol.  ad  Find. 

Fglh.  iv,  221,) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ops,  was  purchased  by  Lai^^s 
and  brought  up  Telemachns.  When  Odysseus  re- 
turned hone,  she  recognized  him,  though  he  was 
in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  by  a  sew,  and  after- 
wards she  feithfully  assisted  him  agiunst  the 
suitors.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  429,  &:.,  iv.  742,  &c„  lix. 
365,  &c.,  xjtii.  ixiii.)  [L.  S.] 

EURYCLEIDAS  (KifVKKftBas),  an  Athenum 
orator,  who,  together  with  Micon  or  Mieion,  pos- 
sessed mach  influence  with  the  people,  which  they 
used  iinworlhily,  as  the  Athenians  under  ^eir 
launched  forth,  accordii^  to  Polybius, 
most  unrestrained  flattery  toward  the 
kings,  whose  favour  they  deared  to  gain,  espe- 
ially  Ptolemy  IV.  (Pbflopator)  of  Egypt.  Pau- 
anias  tells  ns  that  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  caused 
Ihem  both  to  be  removed  by  poison.  (PolyUv.  106; 
Pans.  ii.  9.)  [K  E.] 

EURYCLES  {EipttKXas),  a  Spartan  architect, 
ho  built  the  finest  of  the  baths  at  Corinth,  and 


EUBYDICE. 
aitnrned  it  with  benuliful  marbles.    (Pans.  ii.  3. 
i  5.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTIYCLES  (EipwfXfli),  a  Greek  phjeician 
or  gnunmarian,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
tbo  first  century  after  Cbrisl,  aa  he  is  mentioned 
by  ErotianuB.  {Olots,  Hii/poer,  p.  308.)  He  ap- 
pears to  liave  written  a  commentary  on  Hippacntles, 
ife^Miofl/B,  which  does  not  now  e!iiat.[W'.  A.  G.] 

EURY'CBATES(E^fiaic(idmt)I.,wM  the  11th 
king  of  SpHrta  in  the  Asid>  house :  his  reign  was 
,  coincident  with  the  concTu^on  of  the  Jirst  Messe- 
nian  war.     (Pans.  iii.  3.  §  3.) 

II.  Gisndsnn  of  the  above,  called  also  (Herod, 
vii.  204)  EurycraUdes,  was  13th  of  the  same  line, 

of  the  war  with  Tegea  (Herod,  i.  fiS),  which  iiis 
grandson  Anaxandndaa  brought  to  a  ht^y  issue. 
(Paus.  iii.  3.  §  B.)  (A.H.C.] 

EURYCY'DE.     [Ehuymion.] 

EURY'DAMAS  [npvSi^as).  I.  A  son  of 
Irua  and  Demonassa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
(Hygin.  F^.  14.)  ApoUonina  Rhodins  (i.  67 ; 
comp.  Oi^Arg.  164)cBllfi  him  a  son  of  Ctimenus. 

3.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who  was 
killed  by  Odyssens.  (Horn,  Orf.  iviii,  397,  ixii. 
283.1  There  are  two  more  mythical  pereon;^s 
of  this  name  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Hom.  /JLv.  14S), 
"  'iOvid(/i.  331)  uses  as  a  surname  ii^Hecti 
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anotli^  pre(«nder  to  the  throne,  Paueaniaa,  who 
was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians, 
reduced  Enrydice  to  great  dii&cuities,  and  led  her 
to  invoke  the  atustance  of  the  Athenian  general 
Iphiciates,  who  readily  espoused  her  cause,  drove 
out  Pausanias,  and  reinstated  Eurydice  and  Ptolemy 
in  the  full  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  latter  being 
declared  regent  for  the  young  king  Perdiccas. 
(Aeachin.  de  Pais.  Leg.  %%a,9;  Com.  Nep,  /pAi- 
orai.S;  Suidas,^.  v.  K<fpu>af.)  Justin  represenlB 
Eurydiee  as  having  subsequently  joined  with 
Plolemy  in  putting  to  death  Perdiccas  also  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  a  mislake.  On  the  conUary,  Pei> 
diccas  in  fact  put  Ptolemy  to  death,  and  aucceodad, 
him  on  the  throne:  what  part  Eurydice  took  in- 
the  matter  we  know  not,  any  more  than  her  sub- 
sequent fate.   (Diod.  xvi.  2;  Syncell,  p.  363,  b.) 

2.  An  lllyrian  by  birth,  wife  of  Philip  of  Mac^ 
don,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.  (Axriaa,tgt, 
"'   ■        70,  b. ;  Kuhn,  ad  Adian.  V.  H.  xvi.  36 ; 

1 7.  g  4.}     According  to  Dicaearchua  (op. 
Alhen.  siii.  p.  567,  t),  her  name  was  Audala. 

3.  Daughter  of  Amj-nlae,  son  of  Perdiccas  III., 
ig  of  Macedonia,  and  Cynaiie,  daughlec  of 
ilip.  Her  real  name  appears  to  have  been, 
ea  (Arrian,  tgi.  Phot  p.  70,  b.) ;  at  what  time 

'  ■    that  of  Eurydice  we  are  not  told. 
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the  ephors,  and  the  royal  power  of  bis  jamily 
transferred  to  his  brother  Endeides.  The  truth  of 
this  story  is,  however,  queslionaWe,  (Pans.  ii.  S. 
g  1,  iii  10.  g  6i  Manao,  Spmia.  vol.  iii.  2,  p. 
136.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EtTRY'DICE  (EJ(H*/btj}.  The  moat  celebrated 
of  the  many  mythical  personages  bearing  this 
name  is  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  [Okphkds.] 
Thero  are  scysn  others  beside,  viz.  one  of  the  Da- 
naides  (ApoUod.  iL  1.  g  5),  a  daughter  of  Adras- 
tus  and  mother  of  Lnomedon(ApollQd.  iii.  12.  |  3}, 
a  daughter  of  Lacedaemon  and  wife  of  AcHsius 
(ApoUod.  ii.  2.  83,  iii.  10.  §  3  i  Paus.  iii.  13.  g  6), 
a  dai^hter  of  Oymenus  and  wife  of  Nestur  (Hom. 
Od.  iii.  452],  the  wife  of  Lycurgus  and  mother  of 
Archemorua  (ApoUod.  L  9.  j  14),  the  wife  of  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes  (Soph.  jlHf^one),  and,  according  to 
the  "  Cypria,"  the  wife  of  Aeueiaa.  (Paus.  x.  26, 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'DICE  (fiip<iSUn)).  1.  An  lllyrian  prin- 
cess, wife  of  AmynCas  IT.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
mother  of  the  famous  Philip.  According  to  Justin 
(vii.  4,  6),  she  engaged  m  a  conspiiaey  with  a 
paramour  against  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  but 
though  the  plot  was  detected,  she  was  spared  by 
Arayntas  out  of  regtad  to  their  common  offspring. 
After  the  death  of  the  Utter  (b.  a,  369),  his  eldest 
eon,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  thronei 
waa  murdered  after  a  abort  reign  by  Ptolemy 
Aloritea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Eurydice  was 
concerned  in  this  plot  ajso.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  statements  of  Juatin  (vii.  5)  and  Diodorus  (xv. 
71,  77,  xvi.  2),  it  would  appear  that  Plolemy  waa 
the  paramour  at  whose  instigation  Eurydice  had 
attempted  tlie  life  of  her  husband;  and  she  cer- 

afler  the  assasshiation  of  her  son.  ^hirlwaU's 
Greece,   vol.  v.  p.  1G4.)     But  the  appearance  of 


(Polyaen.  viii.  60 ;   j  .  .    ,. 

0OO.J  one  accompanied  her  mother  on  bet  daring 
expedition  to  Asia  [CtnanbJ  j  and  when  Cynane 
was  put  to  death  by  Alcetaa,  the  discontent  ex- 
pressed by  the  troops,  and  the  respect  with  which 
they,  looked  on  Eurydico  as  one  of  tie  anriiving 
membors  of  the  royal  house,  induced  Perdiccas  not 
only  to  spare  her  life,  but  to  give  her  in  marriHge 
to  the  nnhappy  king  Arthidaeus.  (Arrian,  ap. 
PkoU  p.  70,  b^  We  hear  no  more  of  her  during 
the  life  of  Perdiccas ;  but  after  his  death  her  active 
and  ambitious  spirit  broke  forth :  she  demanded  of 
the  new  governors,  Pithon  and  Arrbidaeus,  to  be 
admitted  to  her  due  share  of  authority,  and  by  her 
intiigues  ;^ainat  them,  and  the  favour  she  enjoyed 
with  the  army,  she  succeeded  in  compelling  iheni 
to  resign  their  office.  But  the  arrival  of  her  mortal 
enemy,  Antipater,  disconcerted  her  projects  :  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedinga  at  Tripam- 
deisus,  and  even  delivered  in  person  to  the  assem- 
bled soldiery  an  harangue  against  Antipater,  which 
had  been  composed  for  her  by  her  secretary  Ascl^ 
plodonu;  but  all  her  eftorts  wore  unavailing,  and 
Anlipalor  was  appointed  regent  and  gnanlian  of 
the  kuig.  {Arrian,  op.  Phot.  p.  71 ;  Diod.  xviii. 
39.)  She  waa  now  compelled  to  remain  ^niet,  and 
accompanied  her  husband  end  Antipater  to  Europe. 
But  the  death  of  Antipater  in  319,  the  more  feeble 
choracl«r  of  Po^aperchon,  who  succeeded  him  a* 
regent,  and  the  &iluro  of  his  enterprises  in  Greece, 
and  above  all,  the  fevonrable  disposition  he  evinced 
towaids  Olympias,  determined  her  again  to  lake 
an  active  part!  she  concluded  an  fiance  with 
Cassander,  and,  as  he  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  aHairs  of  Qreece,  she  herself  assembled  an  army 
and  took  the  field  in  person.  Polysperchon  ad-' 
vanced  ag^nat  her  from  Epeirus,  accompanied  by 
Aeacides,  the  king  of  that  coautry,  and  Olympias, 
as  well  as  by  Roxana  and  her  in&mt  sou.  But 
the  presence  of  Olympias  was  alone  sufficient  to 
decide  the  contest :  the  Macedonian  troops  refused. 


IW  EURYLEON. 

to  light  Igunet  ihg  mother  of  AI< 
ntei  to  her  side,  Eurydice  fled  from  ^e  fieid  of 
haitle  to  Amphipohs,  but  was  seised  and 
linsoner.  She  nras  at  tiret  confined,  together 
her  huahand,  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  scsntiiy 
EUpplied  with  tbod ;  but  soon  Olympias,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  compaaaion  elicited  among  the 
Macedoniang,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her  rivi ' 
T  prieon  n  sword, 


lock,  with  ordeTS 


ochoo 


her  mode  of  death.  The  spirit  ot  Earjdi 
mained  unbroken  to  the  last ;  she  sUU  breathed 
defiance  to  Olympias,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
man  be  requited  with  the  like  ^s ;  then,  having 

C'd  as  w^l  as  she  coutd  the  last  duties  to  her 
(band,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  hang- 


ing. 


vithou 


lamentaHon,      (Difd.  xix.   1 1  ;    Justin,   jiv. 
Allien,  xiii.   p.  560,  (. ;    Aelian,  V.  H.  liii.  % 
Her  body  was  afterwards  removed  by  Caesani     , 
and  interred,  together  with  that  of  her  husband, 
with   royal  pomp   at   Aegae.      (Diad.   xix.   52; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  155,  a.) 

4.  Danghter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy, 
(he  son  of  Lagns.  The  period  of  her  marriage  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  took  place  shortly  a^er  the  partition 
ofTiiparadeians,  and  the  appointment  of  Antipatei; 
to  the  regeney,  e.  c.  321.  (See  Droyscn,  Qes^.  d. 
Naikfd^,  p.  154.)  She  was  the  mother  of  thna 
sons,  Tiz.  Flolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Sfaoedonia,  and 
a  third  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned),  put  to 
death  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Pans.  L  7.  S  1)  i 
end  of  two  daughters,  Ptolema'is,  afterwards  niai- 
lied  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  (Pint  Demelr.  32, 
46),  aad  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agalhoclea,  son  of 
Lysimachus.  (Pans.  L  9.  $  6.)  It  appears,  how- 
aver,  thai  PtoJsmj',  who,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
ja'inces  of  his  day,  allowed  hunselC  to  have  several 
wives  at  once,  latterly  neglecled  her  for  Berenice 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4) !  and  it  was  probably  from  resenl- 
nient  on  this  account,  and  tor  the  preference  shewn 
to  the  childien  of  Berenice,  that  she  vrithdrew  from 
the.  conrt  of  Egypt  In  287  we  find  her  re- 
siding at  Miletus,  where  she  welcomed  Demetrius 
Polioicetee,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Ptolemals 
in  marriage,  at  a  time  when  such  a  step  could  not  but 
be  highly  oftensive  to  Ptolemy.  (Plut.  Daaetr.  46.) 

A.  AuAthenian,  of  a  family  descended  from  the 
great  Miltisdes.  (Plut.  iJameW.  14;  Diod.ix.  40.) 
She  was  first  married  to  Ophelias,  ike  conqneror  of 
Gyrene,  and  after  his  death  returned  to  Athena, 
where  she  married  Demetrius  PoliorceCes,  on  oc- 
oaaion  of  hie  first  visit  to  that  inty.  (Plut.  Demetr, 
14.)  She  is  sud  to  have  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Corrhabus,   (Id.  S3.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  LysimachuB,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  ^ve  her  in  marriage  to  Antipater,  son  of 
Cnssandor,  king  of  Macedonia,  when  the  latter 
invoked  his  assistance  against  his  brother  Alexan- 
der. (Juatin,xTi.  1;  Euseb.  Arm,  p.15,5.)  After 
the  murder  of  Antipatei-  [see  vol,  i,  p.  202,  a.],  she 
_._! J  Y,y  her  father  to  perpetual  im- 
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7.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  is 
called  by  Justin  (itx.  1 )  Enrydice,  but  her  real 
name  was  Arsinoe.  [Arsjnob,  No.G.]    [E.U.a] 

EURY'LEOK  {S.ipo\ii.iv),  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  name  of  Ascanius.  |,Dionye.i.7l);  Ap- 
pian,  de  B^.  Rooi.  i,)  [L.  S.} 


EURYL0CHU8. 

EURY'LEON  (EV*^"''0  1-  Oneofthecom. 
IKinions  of  Dori«ns,with  whom  he  went  out  to  esla- 
blish  a  colony,  Heradeia  in  Sicily.  Nearly  all  the 
Spartan  colonists,  however,  were  slain  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Egestaeans.  Euryleon  was  the  only 
one  of  the  leaders  who  escaped :  he  gathered  the 
remnants  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  took  possession 
of  Minoa,  a  colony  of  Sehnus,  and  HSsisled  the  Se- 
linuntians  in  getting  rid  of  their  tyrant  Peithagoraa. 
( Herod,  v.  46  ;  comp.  DOKIBUa.) 

2.  A  commander  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
first  war  against  the  Messcnians.  He  was  of  The- 
ban  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of  Cadmus.  (Paus. 
iv.  7.  *  3.)  [L.  8.] 

EURY'LOCHUS  {UfiKoxos),  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Odysseus  in  his  wanderings.  He  was 
the  only  one  that  escaped  from  the  house  of  Ciax, 
while  his  friends  were  metamoiphosed  into  swine  ; 
and  when  Odysseus  went  to  the  lower  world,  Eur 
rylochus  and  Perimedes  performed  the  prescribed 

panions  of  Odyssens  carried  oS  some  of  the  oxen 
of  Helioa.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  203,  fm.,  li.  23,  &c, 
xii.S39,&e.)  Another  personage  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Aegyptus.  (Apol- 
!od.  ii   1.  S  fi.)  [L.  8.] 

EURY'LOCHUS  {YApiKoxos),  a  Spartan  com- 
mander, in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  E.  a  42H,  was  sent  with  3000  heavy-armed 
of  the  allies,  at  the  request  of  the  Aetoliana  to  act 
with  them  against  the  Messenians  of  Naupactua, 
where  Demosthenes,  whom  they  had  recently  de- 
feated, was  atiti  renudning,  but  without  any  force. 
Eurylochus  assembled  hie  troops  at  Delphi,  re- 
ceived the  submisuon  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and 
advanced  through  them  country  into  the  district  of 
Naupactus.  The  town  itself  was  saved  bj  Aoar- 
nanian  succours  obtained  by  Demosthenes,  on  the 
introducUon  of  which,  Kuiylochjis  retired,  but 
took  up  his  quarters  among  his  neighbouring  allies 
with  a  covert  design  in  concert  with  the  Ambra- 
ciots  against  the  Aniphilochian  Argives,  and  Aca> 
nanians.  Aflecwaitingthe  requisite  time  heset  his 
army  in  motion  from  Proschium,  and,  by  a  well- 
chosen  line  of  march  contriving  to  elude  the  Am- 
philochians  and  theil^  allies,  who  were  stationed  to 
oppose  him,  efieeted  a  junction  with  his  friends  at 
Olpae.  Hero,  on  the  rixth  day  folbwing,  tho 
memy,  under  Demosthenes,  attacked  hun.  Eury- 
ochus  took  the  right  wing  opposed  to  Demosthenes 
«ith  the  Messenians  and  a  few  AtJieniana  ;  and 
tore,  when  already  taking  tllem  on  the  Hank,  he 
vas  surprised  by  the  assault  of  nn  ambuscade  in 
lis  rear  ;  his  troops  were  rented,  himself  slain,  and 
the  whole  army  in  conaequence  defeated.  (Thuc. 
'-''-.  100—102,  106—109.)  IA.H.C.J 

EURY'LOCHUS  (EilpuAPxos).  1-  A  native 
of  Lusiae  in  Arcadia,  whose  name  is  frequently 
■  ined  by  Xenophon  in  the  AnabaMS.  On  one 
<n,  when  the  army  was  marching  through 
the  territory  of  the  Cai^uchii,  he  protected  Xeno- 
phon, whose  sbield-benrer  had  deserted  him.  He 
of  the  depnties  sent  by  the  anny  to 
i.  Afterwards  wo  find  bun  counselling 
des  to  extort  from  Seuthes  the  pay  which 
he  owed  them.  {Xen.  Ar^.  iv.  2.  g  21,  7.  g  II, 


.  1.  §  Si 


S.  §41 


2.  A  sceptical  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pyrrbo, 
mentioned  tsy  Diogenes  I/aectiua  (ix.  68).  The 
same  writer  mentions  another  Eurylochus  of  La- 
rissa,  to  whom  Socrates  refused  to  place  himself 


EURYMEDON, 
nnder  ofiUgntion  b;  accepting  money  from  tiSm,  or 
going  to  his  hoiiBB  (ii.  25).  [C.  P.  M.] 

EURVMACRUS  (Eipiiuixos),  the  name  of 
four  mythical  prsonRges,  viz.  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Hippodameia  (Paua.  vi,  21.  g  B),  a  prince  of  the 
PhlogycB  who  attacked  and  destroyed  Thebes  after 
the  death  of  Amphion  and  Zathna  (Euslath.  ad 
Horn,  p,  933),  a  80n  of  Theano  {Pans.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  eniWrs  of  Penelope.  {Horn.  Od.  i.  399, 
&e.,  xxii,  88.)  [L.  8.] 

,  BURY'MACHUS  (EJpufiaxoi),  grandson  of 
another  Euiymachua  and  son  of  LeonCiades,  t}ie 
Theban  commander  at  Thermopylae,  who  led  his 
men  oier  to  Xsries.  Herodotns  in  his  account  of 
the  felher's  conduct  relates,  that  the  son  in  after 
time  was  killed  by  the  Plataeana,  when  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men  and  occupying  their 
city.  (Herod.  viL  933,)  Thia  is,  no  doubl,  the 
same  eisnt  which  Thucydides  (iL  1—7)  records 
as  the  tirst  overt  act  of  the  Peloponnesiiin  war, 
B.  c  431.  The  number  of  men  was  by  his  account 
only  a  little  more  than  three  hundred,  nor  was  Eury- 

had  been  negotiated  by  parties  in  Plataea  through 
hiui,  and  the  conduct  of  it  would  therefore  no 
doubt  bo  entrusted  very  much  to  him.  The 
family  was  clearly  one  of  the  groat  aristocmtical 
Thucydidea  (ii.  9)  calli  "- ■---  " - 


[Qla 


:b  ;  Mei, 


EURY'MEDON  (EipnftiSa,,').  1,  A  Cabeims, 
a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabeiro,  and  a  brother  of 
Alcon.  (Nonn.  Diimus.  xiv.  33;  Cic  de  Nal. 
ifeor.  iii.21.) 

2.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Nestor.    (Horn.  n. 


lU,  I 
3.  A  son 


?■). 


//.  iv.  923;  Pau«.  u.  16.  §5.)  There  s 
more  mythical  peraon^os  of  this  name.  (H 
"  '"  !  Apollod.  iii.l.  §9.)    Eucyraedonsi) 


being  1 


and  wide,  and  oi 


iveial  divinities,  such  aa  Poseidon  (Pind.  OL 
viii.  31),  Perseus  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv,  1514),  and 
Hermea.   ( Hesych.  s.  v.)  [L.  8.] 

BURY'mEDON  (E3()i/fc«Bw),asonofThudea, 
an  Athenian  general  in  the  PelopouneHan  war, 
held  in  its  fifth  year,  R  c.  428,  the  command  of 
sixty  ships,  which  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  of 
the  intestine  troubles  of  Corcyra,  and  the  moTS- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  ileet  under  Alcidaa  and 
Bniudns  to  take  advantage  of  them,  hastily  de- 
spatched to  m^ntam  fiieir  interest  there.  This,  it 
was  Ibnnd,  had  already  been-  secured  by  Nicnstia- 
iUB  wi^  a  email  squadron  from  Naupactua,  Eury- 
medon,  however,  took  the  chief  command ;  and  the 
seven  days  of  his  stay  at  Corcyra  were  marked  by 
the  wildest  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  commons  on 
their  political  opponents.  These  were  no  doubt 
enconi^ed  by  the  present*  of  ao  large  an  Athenian 
Lbrce  :  how  ^  they  were  personally  sanctioned,  or 
hnw  Ha  they  could  have  been  checked  by  Eucy- 

■    ,  can  hardly  be  determined.    (Thuc  iii.  80, 


81,  f 


1  the  following  summer  he  was  united  wit} 
HipponiciJB  in  command  of  the  whole  Atheniar 
force  by  land,  and,  co-opera^ng  with  a  fleet  undei 
Nicias,  ravaged  the  district  of  Tanagra,  and  ob- 
tained sniticient  success  over  some  Thebans  anc 
.Tanagraeans  to  justify  a  trophy.    (Thuc  iii.  91.) 


EORYMEDON. 
At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  lie  w 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  large  reinforcementa 
dea^ned  for  Sicily,  and  early  in  e.  c.  495  set  sail 
with  forty  ships,  accompsuied  by  his  colleague 
Sophocles,  and  by  Demosihenes  also,  in  a  private 
capacity,  thoi^h  allowed  to  ose  the  ships  for  any 
purpose  he  pleased  on  the  coast  of  Peloponneeua. 
They  were  ordered  to  touch  at  Coreyia  on  their 
way,  and  inibrraation  of  the  arrivaJ'there  of  a  Pe- 
loponnesian squadron  made  the  commanders  so 
anxious  to  hasten  thither,  that  it  was  against  their 
will,  and  only  by  the  accident  of  stormy  weather, 
that  Demosthenes  contrived  to  .execute  his  project 
of  fortifying  Pylos.  [Dbmosthenhs.]  This  how- 
ever, once  completed,  had  the  eflfect  of  recalling 
the  enemy  from  Coicyia  :  their  sixty  ships  passed 
unnoticed  by  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  then  in 
Zacynthus,  and  made  then:  way  to  Pylos,  whither 
on  intelligence  from  Demosthenes,  tile  Athenian 
squadron  presently  pursued  them.  Here  Siiey  ap- 
pear to  have  lemiuned  till  the  capture  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  island;  and  after  this,  proceeded  to 
Corcyra  to  eiecnte  their  ori^nal  commisaion  of 
reducing  the  oligarchical  exiles,  by  whoso  warfare 
from  the  hill  Istone  the  city  was  Buffering  severely. 

from  their  ibrtilicatians,  and  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  being  judged  at  Athens,  and  remaning,  till 
removal  thither,  in  Athenian  custody;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  any  attempt  to  escape  tJiey 
should  be  considered  to  forfeit  all  terms.  Into 
such  an  attempt  they  were  treacherously  inveigled 
by  their  countrymen,  and  handed  over  in  conse- 
quence by  the  Athenian  genei^ds  to  a  certain  and 
cruel  deaUi  at  the  hands  of  their  betrayers.  This 
shamotiil  proceeding  was  encouraged,  so  Thucy' 
dides  expressly  stales,  by  the  evident  reluctance  of 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  to  allow  other  hands 
than  their  own  to  present  their  prizes  at  Athens, 
while  they  should  be  away  in  Sicily.  To  Sicily 
they  now  proceeded;  but  their  movements  were 
presently  put  an  end  to  by  the  general  pacification 
ef5x!ted  mjder  the  influence  of  Hermocrates,  to 
which  the  Athenian  commanders  themselves,  with 
their  allies,  were  induced  to  accede.  For  this,  on 
their  return  to  Athens,  the  people,  ascribing  the 
defeat  of  their  amiiilions  schemes  to  corruption  in 
them  officers,  condemned  two  of  them  to  banish, 
menl,  visiting  Enrymedon,  who  perhaps  had  shown 
more  reluctance  than  his  colle^^es,  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  a  fine.  (Thuc.  iii.  116,  iv.  2—8, 
13,  46—48,  65.) 

Eurymedon  is  not  known  to  have  held  any  other 
command  till  hia  appointnjent  at  the  end  of  B.  c. 
414,  in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the  com- 
mand of  tiie  second  Syiacusan  armament  Ha 
himaelf  waa  sent  at  once,  after  the  receipt  of  Ni- 
das's  letter,  about  mid-winter,  with  a  supply  of 
money  and  the  news  of  the  intended  reiLforcemeHla : 
in  the  spring  ho  returned  to  meet  Demosthenes  at 
Zacynthus.  Their  subsequent  joml  proceedings 
belong  rather  to  the  story  of  his  more  able  col^ 
league.  In  the  night  attack  on  Epipolae  he  took 
a  share,  and  united  with  Demualhenes  in  the  sub- 
sequent representations  to  Nicias  of  the  necessity 
for  instant  departure.  His  career  was  ended  in 
the  first  of  the  two  sea  fights.  His  command  was 
on  the  right  wing,  and  while  endeavouring  by 
the  extension  ot  his  line  to  outflank  the  enemy,  he 
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ships  cnptuied,  and  himself  slain.  IModonis, ' 
ing  perhaps  from  Eplorne,  relates,  that  Agathsrchua 
waa  the  Syraimean  general  opposed  to  him,  and 
represents  lie  defeat  as  having  begun  with  Eury- 
medon's  dirisioD,  and  thencs  extended  to  the  cen- 
Ma.  (Thnc.  vii.  IS,  31,  33,  42,  43,  49,  52 ;  Died, 
liii.  8, 11, 13;  Pint.  JVinos,  20,  24.)  [A.H.C.] 
EURY'MEDON  [Eipv^Ur.)  I.  Of  Mjr- 
ihiiiua,  a  fVien  A>f  Plato,  who,  in  his  will,  appointed 
himoneofhiaflxeculors.  (Diog.  LogrU  iii.  42,  43.) 

2.  Of  Tsientiim,  a  Pyih^^rean  philosophei  men- 
tioned by  laniblichng.  (  Ftf. /^ti.  36.) 

3.  A  person  who  vaB  subomod  by  DemophilnB  to 
bring  an  accusaljon  of  impiety  against  Aristotle  for 
speaJiing  irreverently  of  Hecmes  in  a  poem,  which 
is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.   (if.  p.  696.)     [L.  &] 

EURY'NOMB  lEipvyS^ii,).  1,  Adaughtecof 
Occanua.  When  Hephaestus  vras  eipelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympua,  Enrynome  and  Thotia  received  hii 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  (Horn.  IL  iiriii,  396,  So. 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2.)  Previous  to  the  time  of  Crom 
and  Rhea,  EnrynamH  and  Opiiion  had  ruled  i 
Olympus  over  the  Tilans,  but  after  being  conquere 
by  Cronos,  she  bad  snnk  down  into  Tartarns  c 
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of  ^e  Chaiitea,  or  of    Aaopus.       (Hi 
SOH  ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  g  6.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia. 
Her  sanctuary  which  was  surmunded  by  cypreaa 
was  opened  only  once  in  every  year,  and  SEicrific 
were  then  oflered  to  her.     She  was  repreaant 
lialf  vroman  and  half  fish.     (Paus.  vili.  41.  §  1.) 
There  are  four  more  mythital  personagea  of  thir 
name.     (Hom.  Od.  iviii.  1S8  i  Apollod.  iii.  9.  { 
2.)    [Adrastus,  Agbnok,]  [L.  S.-] 

EURY'NOMUS  (Etl,«i™^i),  a  daemon  of  thi 
lower  world,  concerning  whom  there  was  a  trudi 
tion  at  Delplii,  according  to  which,  he  devoured  thi 
flesh  of  dead  human  bodies,  and  left  nothmg  hu 
the  bones.  Polygnotna  represented  him  in  tbi 
Lasche  at  Delphi,  of  a  dark-blue  complexion,  shew 
ing  his  teeth,  and  sitting  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture. 
(Paus.  1.  28.  §  4.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personagea  of  this  name,  one  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (Met  lii,  311)  and  the  other  in  the  Odyssey 
(ii,  22).  [L.  S.] 

EURYPHA'MUS  or  EURYPHE'MUS  (EJ- 
/lipaiuisj,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Metapon- 
tuni.  (lamblich.dera./'jii.  30,36.)  Lysis  was 
Ilia  fellow-pupil  and  bis  ^ithliil  friend.  Eurypba- 
mua  waa  the  autbDi  of  a  work  Utpt  filou,  which  is 
lost,  but  a  considerable  fragment  of  it  is  pteaerved 
inSeobaans.    (&™.  tit.  103.  27.)  [L.  8.] 

EU'RYPHON  (Eifntjmy),  a  celebrated  phyu- 
cian  of  Cnidos  in  Caria,  who  was  probably  born  in 
the  former  half  of  the  hfth  century  b.  O,  as  Soraniis 
(  Vila  Hippocr.  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii,  p.  861) 
says  that  he  waaacontemporary  of  Hippocrates,  but 
older.  The  same  writer  says  that  he  and  Hippocrates 
were  summoned  to  the  court  of  Pordiccaa,  the  son 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia ;  but  this  story 
is  considered  very  doubtful,  if  not  altogether  apo 
cryphal.  [Hippochatrb.]  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
corrupt  fragment  of  Ibe  comic  poet  Plato,  preserved 
by  Galen  (Comment,  m  Hippixr.  "dp/iro-."  vii.  44. 
ToL  IviiL  pt.  i.  p.  149),  in  which,  instead  of  &iwi, 
Meinehe  reads  dirirfHi.  He  is  several  times  qimted 
by  Galen,  who  says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the 
author  of  the  ancient  medical  work  entitled  Kcfflim 
Truficu  (Cummenl,  in  Hippocr.  "  De  Morb.  Vv^^ar. 


VV  i.  99.  vol  svii.  pt.  i.  p.  8HB,  where  for  tSfa« 
ws  should  read  KniXiais),  and  also  that  some  persons 
attributed  to  him  several  worka  included  in  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  (Comtmid,  in  H^ipoer.  ^De 
ITamor."  i  prooem.  vol.  ivi.  p.  S),  viz,  those  enti- 
tled TifjA  Aialnii  TTyiHt^t,  de  SaMri  Viclaa  flO- 
Uoxt  (CfenuBesA  in  Htppocr.  "ite  Rat.  Piel.  tn 
Morb.  AaA"  L  17.  voL  xv.  p.  466),  and  Otfil 
Auiin)!,  de  Vitlas  RalSoTie.  {De  Aliment,  FochU. 
L  1.  voL  vL  p.  473.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  au- 
thor of  &»  second  book  Itcpi  Haiaai',  De  Mmiiii, 
which  forms  part  oE  the  Hippocratic  CoHectioni 
but  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious,  as  a 
passage  in  this  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  284)  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (Coaanest.  in  isppoor.  "  De  Morb.  Vslgar. 
VI.'"  L  29.  vol.  »viL  pt.  L  p.  888),  and  attributed 
to  Euryphon  (see  Littrl'a  H^qioer.  vol.  i.  pp.  47, 
3G3);  and  in  the  same  manner  M.  Ermeiins  (Hip- 
pocr. ds  Rat.  VicL  in  Mofb.  Acai.  pp.  368,  369 ) 
conjectures  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  nipl 
rviviK(Ii|s  tirios,  de  iVolara  Maliebri,  as  Soianna 
appears  to  allude  to  n  passage  in  that  treatise  (vol. 
ii.  p.  533)  while  quoting  the  opinions  of  Euryphon. 
{De  Arte  Obstetr.  p.  124.)  Prom  a  passage  in 
Caelius  Aurelianus(ifeMart.C!t7MB.  ii.  10.  p.  390) 
it  appears,  that  Euryphon  was  aware  of  the  differ- 

considered  that  the  former  vessels  contained  blood. 
Of  his  works  nothing  ia  now  extant  except  a  few 
fi^agments,  unless  he  be  the  author  of  the  treatise 
in  the  Hippocratic  Collection  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him.  [W,A.G.] 

EURYPON,  otherwise  called  EURY'TION 
(Etlpmnut',  Eipurlofir),  grandson  of  Proclea,  was  the 
third  king  of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thencefor- 
ward gave  it  the  name  of  Eurypontidae.  Plutarch 
talks  M  his  having  relaited  the  kingly  power,  and 
played  the  demagogue ;  and  Polyaenus  relates  A 
war  with  the  Arcadians  of  Mantineia  tinder  hia 
command.  { Pans.  iiL  7.  S  1 1  Plut,  Xjm  2 ;  Poly- 
aen.ii.  13,)  [A.H.C.] 

EURY'PTOLBMUS  (EJpuimf^tfiot).  1.  One 
of  the  feraily  of  the  Alcmneonidae,  the  eon  of 
Megacles  and  &ther  of  Isodice,  the  wife  of  Cimon. 
(Plut.  Gjbob,  4.) 

2.  Son  of  Peisianai,  and  couHn  of  Atcibiadea. 
We  find  him  coming  forwarda  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  the  victorious  generals  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae  to  oppose  the  illegal  proceedings  in!- 
Btituted  agauisl  them.  His  speech  on  the  occasion 
is  quoted  by  Xenophon.  He  aaked  that  a  day 
should  be  granted  lor  the  separate  Uial  of  each 
prisoner  {Xen.  HeU.  L  7.  §  16,  &c.) 

3.  Another  Enryplohunus,  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known,  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  an  having  been 

not  have  been  the  same  with  the  couaiu  of  Alclbiadea, 
as  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  when  the 
latter  waa  at  Athens  ready  to  welcome  bis  couiiii 
on  his  return  from  banishment.  (Hell.  i.  S.  §  13; 
4.g7,  19.)  [C.P.M.] 

EURY'PYLUS  (EdjHhniAo!.)  1.  A  son  of 
Euaemon  and  Ops.  (Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  He  ap- 
pears in  the  different  traditions  about  him,  aa  a 
hero  of  Ormenion,  or  Hytia,  or  as  a  king  of  Cy- 
rene.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  led 
the  men  of  Ormenion  and  other  places  to  Troy 
with  forty  ships,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  offer 
to  fight  witii  Hector,  (ii.  734,  vii.  167.)  He  slev? 
many  a  Trojan,  and  when  he  himself  waa  wounded 
by  Paris,  he  waa  nursed  and  cured  by  Palroclus. 


EURYSTHENES. 
(i!.  841,  XV.  390 ;  comp.  Apollod.  iii.  10.  M ! 
HjgLn.  Fab.  97  ;  Ot.  Mel.  liii.  357.)  Acconiing 
to  a  genealogy  of  the  heroes  of  Orracnion  he  was 
a  sou  of  Hj'perochus,  and  the  JatheF  of  Ormenus. 
(SchoL  ad.  Fiid.  01.  vii.  42.)  Among  the  heroes 
of  Hyria,  ha  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Poseidon 
nnd  CbIhoqo,  and  went  to  Libya  before  Cyrene  who 
fought  sgflinat  the. lion  that  attacked  his  flocks, 
and  in  Libyn  he  became  connected  with  the  Ar- 
gouauls.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  iv,  1561  j 
Tzetz.  ad  %ijqp4.  903.)  He  is  Baid  to  have  been 
I  married  to  Sf^rope,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by 
whom  he  became  the  Either  of  Lycoon  and  Leu- 
tippns.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  F^  iv.  57  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
JI^Ko^.  8S6.)  The  tradition  whi<;h  connects  him 
with  the  legends  about  Dionysus,  ia  pven  ander 
Akivhnbtes,  and  Enrypylua  as  coimected  with 
Dionysus,  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to  Soleria  at  Pa- 
tiae  (Pans.  vii.  21.  §  2),  which  also  contained  a 
monnment  of  him,  and  whera  Eacrificee  were  olKirad 
to  him  every  year  after  the  festival  of  Dionysus. 
(viL  19.  «  I,  3,  ii.  41.  §  I.)  From  Panaanias 
we  learn  that  Eurypylus  was  called  by  some  a  son 
of  DiQtflmenuB.  (Conip.  MuUer,  Chvhom.  p.  341, 
&c,  2nd  edit.) 

2.  A  Bon  of  Poseidon  and  AEtypnIaea,  was  king 
of  Cos,  mid  was  killed  by  Hei-acles  who  on  his  re- 
turu  from  Troy  landed  in  Cos,  and  being  taken  for 
a.  pirate,  was  attacked  by  its  inbabitmits.  (Apol- 
lod. ii.  7.  %%  1,  8, )  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion Heracl^  attacked  the  island  uf  Cos,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of 
Eorypylus,  whom  le  loved.  (Schol,  ad  Find. 
Nma.  iv.  40 ;  comp.  Horn.  /(,  ii.  678,  siy.  250  &c, 
jv.  25.) 

3.  A  son  of  Telephus  and  AsCyoclie,  was  king 
of  Mce^  or  Cllicia.  Eurypylas  was  induced  by 
the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to  his  mother  or 
wife,  to  aa^st  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks. 
Eurypylus  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain 
by  NeoptolarauB.  (Hjgim  Foi.  112  ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p:  584 ;  PauB,  iii.  26,  J  7  ;  Diet.  Cret.  iv,  14  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  There  are  threo  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§  8,  i.  7.  g  10,  8.  g  3.)  [L.S.] 

EURY'PYLUS  (Ejpi(iru\0!),  is  referred  to  as 
an  author  by  Athenaena  (iL  p.  BOS),  but  is  othei> 
wise  unknown.  [L.  8.] 

EURYSACES  {ESpu<riKris),  a  son  of  the  Tela- 
monian  Ajax  and  TecioesBa,  was  named  after 
the  broad  shield  of  his  talher.  (Soph.  JJ.  57S  ; 
Eustath.  ad  ffom.  p.  857  ;  Serv.  ad  Aea.  i.  623  ; 
Philostr.  ffarofc.  11.2.)  An  Athenian  tradition 
related,  that  Earyeaces  and  his  brother  Philaeus 
llad  given  up  to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Sa- 
lamis,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  giatid- 
fether,  Ejid  that  the  two  brothers  received  in  return 
the  Attic  friuichise.  One  of  the  brothers  then  set- 
tled at  Brauron,  and  the  other  at  Melite.  Eury- 
saces  WE9  honoured  hke  his  lather,  at  Athens,  with 
anallar.  (Plut.fiW,  10  i  Pans.  1.-36.  g  3.)  [L.S.] 

EURYSTEENOS  (EipiuTfpv«i),  that  is,  the 
goddess  with  a  brood  chest,  is  a  auroame  of  Ge 
(Hes.  Tlieog.  117),  under  which  she  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Cratlds  near  Aegae  in  Achaia,  with  a 
very  ancient  statue.  (Paus.  vii  25.  %  0,  v.  U. 
§  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'STHENES  (Edpvire^s),  and  PRO- 
CLES  (npoBSSi),   the  twin  sons  of  AristodemuE, 

before,    but,    accordiiig  to  the    genuine  Spartan 
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story,  after  their  fiilher's  return  to  Peloponnesus 
and  occupation  of  his  allotmeiil  of  latonia.  He 
died  immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  chitdren 
and  had  not  even  time  to  dedde  which  of  the 
two  should  succeed  him.  The  mother  professed 
to  be  unable  to  name  the  elder,  and  the  Lacedse- 
moniane  in  embarrassment  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  Ihem  both  kings, 
but  gitt,  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  Tile 
difficulty  thua  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Panites,  a  Mesaenian,  by  watch- 
ing which  of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed 
by  the  mother  i  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly 
^ven  to  Eurysthenea  and  retained  hy  hia  descend- 
ants. (Herod,  vi.  51,  S-2.)  The  mother's  name 
was  Argeia,  and  her  brother  Theiaa  was,  during 
their  minority, .  their  jomt-guardian  and  regent. 
(Herod,  iv.  147.)  They  were  married  to  two  sis- 
ters, twins  like  themselves,  the  daughters  of  Tlier- 
sander,  the  Heracleid  king  of  Cleonae,  by  name 
Lathria  and  Anaxandra,  whose  tombs  were  to  be 
seen  at  Sparta  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  16. 
§B).  The  two  brothers  am  said  to  have  united 
with  the  son  of  Temenus  to  testom  Aepytus,  ^e 
son  of  Creaphontea,  to  Measenia.  Otherwise,  they 
were,  according  to  both  Pausanias  and  Herodotus, 
in  continual  strile,  which  pei'haps  may^ve  a  mean- 
ing to  tiie  strange  afory  related  in  Pol  jaenuE  (i,  10), 
that  Piocles  and  Temenus  attacked  the  Eurysthei- 
dae  then  in  occupation  of  Sparla,  and  were  auccoes- 
ful  through  the  good  order  preserved  by  the  fluie, 
the  beneiit  of  whkli  on  this  occasuin  was  tho  origin 
of  the  well-known  Spartan  practice.  Ephonis  in 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  366)  states,  that  they  muntained 
themselves  by  taking  foreigners  into  their  service, 
and  these  Clinton  understands  by  the  name  Eutys- 
tlieidae ;  but  Miiller  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
transfers  made  liy  Ephorus  in  andent  times  of  the 
customs  of  his  own.  Cicero  (de  Div.  iL  43)  tells 
us,  that  Procles  died  one  year  before  his  brother, 
and  was  much  the  more  fiunous  for  his  achieve- 
menta.  {Compare  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  i.  p.  333  ; 
Miiller,  rtfr.  L  5.  %  13,  14.)  [A,  H.  C] 

EURYSTHBUS.     [Hiracibs.] 

EURY'TION  (l.ipmiuv).  I,  A  son  of  Irua 
and  Demouasaa,  and  a  grandson  of  Actor,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Ai;gonauta.  (Hygin.  Fob.  14  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  71.)  According  to  others  he 
was  a  son  of  Actor,  and  he  is  also  called  Enrytus. 
(ApoUod.  L  8,  J  2;  Tzots.  ad  Lgeoph.  175.) 
When  Peleua  was  expoUed  &om  his  dominions,  he 
Sed  to  Eurytion  tuid  married  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone 1  but  in  ahooting  at  the  Calydonian  boar,  Pe- 
leus  inadvertently  killed  his  father-in-law.  (Apol- 
lod. iiL  13.  $  l.&c.) 

3.  A  centaur  who  took  to  flight  during  the  fight 
of  Hei'acles  with  the  centaurs  ;  but  he  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Heracles  in  the  dominions  of  DeE- 
BmenuB,  whose  daughter  Eurytion  was  on  the  point 
of  making  his  wife.  (Apolkid.  ii.  6.  $  4,  &c. ; 
comp.  Died.  iv.  33  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Apollodorua  (iL  5.  g  10)  and  VirgiL  (Aen.  v.  495. 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

BORTTION.    rEuBTPON.] 

EU'RYTUS  (Eufi^os).  ].  A  son  of  Mela- 
nous  and  StiaConice  (SchoL  ad  Soph.  TVach.  26S), 
was  kmg  of  Oechalia,  probably  the  ThessnUan 
town  of  this  name.  (Muller,  Zfer.  ii.  11.  g  1.) 
He  was  a  skilfa!  archer  and  married  to  Antioohe, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fiithar  of  lole,  Iphitus, 
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Molion  or  Dpion,  Clytina,  and  Toieiia.  (Diod,  h 
37.)  He  WHS  proud  of  his  skill  in  using  the  bun 
luid  ia  even  snid  to  huTe  instructed  Heracles  in  ]ii 
s«.  (Theoctit.  jiiiv.  105  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  8  9 
Soph.  t.  e.)  He  cffered  his  aflLghtsr  lob  as  prii 
lo  him  nlio  shonld  Conqusr  him  snd  his  sous  i 
fihooling  with  the  bow.  Heracles  won  the  prizi 
hut  Earjlus  nnd  hia  sons,  with  the  exception  c 
Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  lole,  hecause  they 
feared  lest  he  should  kill  the  children  he  mjglil 
have  hj  her.  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  1.)  Heracles 
cordingly  marched  against  Oechalia  with  an  am 
he  took  the  place  and  killed  Eurytos  and  his  si 
(Apollod.  ii,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  a  tra3itioii 
Athenaeus  (zi.  p.  461)  he  pnt  them  to  death  be- 
cause they  had  demanded  a  tribute  from  tlieBuhoc 
nns.  According  to  the  Homeric  poems,  on  th 
other  hand,  Eurytus  woe  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  (r  '  '" 
228.)  The  remMna  of  the  body  of  Euryl 
believed  to  be  preserved  in  the  Camasian  grove  ; 
and  in  the  Messenian  Oechalia  aaciilices  were  of- 
fered to  him  every  year.  (Paas.  iv.  3.  g  6,  37.  g 
4,  33.  §  B.) 

2.  A  son  of  Actor  and  MoUone  of  Elis.     (He 
//.  ii.  621  ;  Apollod.  ii  7.  §  2  s  Paus.  ii.  U.  §  1 ; 
Enrip,  Iph.  Aid.  370.)     [Moliones.J 

S.  A  son  of  Hermes  and  Autianeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Echion,  was  duo  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apol- 
lod. L  9.  §  16  j  Hygin.  FfA.  14, 160  ;  Val.  Place, 
i.  iS9.)  He  is  aome^ea  also  called  " 
(Find.  Fgti.  iv.  179;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
Orph,  Ai^.  133.)  There  are  two  mora  mythical 
person-iges  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  ]0,  §  5,  ' 
e.  %  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EU'RYTUS(E(^im,j),an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  whom  lamblichus  in  one  passage  (tfe 
Vit.  F^.  28)  deGcribes  as  a  natiie  of  Crolon, 
while  in  another  {Std.  36)-  he  enumerates  him 
among  the  Tarentine  Pythagcceana.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Philolaue,  and  Diogenes  Laertina  (iii,  6, 
■  viii.  46)  mentions  him  ^nong  the  teachers  of  Plato, 
though  this  statement  la  very  doubtt\iI.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Eurytue  was  the  author  of  any 
'  wo^,  imless  we  supper  that  the  ^agmeiit  in 
Smbaeus  (P%s.  Ed.  i.  p.  210),  which  is  there 
Bacrihed  to  one  EuryCus,  belongs  to  onr  Eurytus, 
(Hitler,  aesiih.deTPylhop.FMoa.  p.  64,  &c,)  [L.S.] 

EUSG'BIUS  {T.ixri3'n)  of  CABfuasu,  the 
fether  of  eccleaiaa^cal  history,  took  the  surname  of 
Pamphili,  to  commemorate  his  devoted  friendship 
fof  Parapliilns,  bishop  of  Caceareia.  He  was  bom 
sn  Palestine  about  a.d.  264,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gallienua.  He  spent  his 
yonth  in  incesssJit  study,  and  probably  held  some 
■      ■       ■  uch  of  Caesarsia.     In  A.  D.  303, 
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of  the  Christians  began.     Pamphilus  was  impri- 

tendcd  on  by  Euaebius  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  au^red  martyrdom,  and  Euae- 
bins  fled  10  Tyre,  where  ho  was  kindly  received 
by  the  bishop  Paulinua;  but  aflerwacda  he  re~ 
moved  ta  Egypt,  and  was  imprisoned  there  in  the 
course  of  the  persecution.  After  his  release  he 
'returned  to  Caesareia,  and  succeeded  Agapiua  as 
bishop  of  that  see  about  315.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  327,  and  was  there  ap- 
pointed to  receive  Constantine  with  a  panegyrical 
oration,  and  to  sit  on  his  r^ht  hand.  The  course 
of  events  now  made  it  neccasitry  for  him  lo  form  a 
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iatinct  opinion  on  the  relation  of  the  Urst  li 


lo  before 


,  but  also 


olhen 


ral  expn 

each  other,  some  of  which  can  only  be  understood' 
in  a  aemlarian  aenae.  Thus  in  the  Demmstralto 
Evanffeliat  he  speaks  of  the  Son  as  dtpotAoneixefoi 
Ty  Hetrpl  Kordt  wMT-d,  Sfioios  ffar*  oAalav,  In  tho 
Fi-aepanliii  Evang.  iv.  3,  he  denies  that  the  Son 
is  Uke  tiie  Father  iwhi,!  aS<oi;  for  (he  adds)  rf 
nai^(i  TrfioSirdpxfi  ToS  tloa  Kcd  T^!  -Yivtirciias  ai- 
rau  rpoi^imriKt ;  only  the  Son  la  not  created, 
and  everything  perishable  must  be  separated  frtan 
onr  conception  of  His  nature.  But  with  reganl  to 
all  his  earlier  statements  of  doctrine,  we  must  re- 
member that  till  Acius's  opinions,  with  their  full 
bearings  and  conseqaences,  were  generally  known, 
it  was  very  possible  lor  a  person  to  use  longuHge 
apptrently  somewhat   fevonrabla   ■  - 


uninton  tonally,  since  the  tr 
rf  our  Lord's  divinity  had  not  yet  be 
in  cerliun  formuhio,  of  which  the  i 

sy  was  mooted,  became  as      i 


h  d 


tofa 


been  called  to  the  reauUs  of  differenc       pp        tiy 
trifling,     Eusebiua's  views  on  the  sub  eem  to 

deed  ho  deprecated  the  discussion  of    h    q      D 
as    above    human   comprehension,  rec  mm    d    g 

"  So  God  loved  the  world,  tlial  lie  ga         is 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beliei  Ih  oa  H 
should    not   penah,  but   have  everlasting  life ;" 


e  arguei 


!r  know 


ivHe 


is  generated  from  the  Father."  But  in  the  Eede- 
liasHea  Theologia  (afUr  tho  rise  of  Arianlsm)  ho 
declares  (L  8,  ix.  5)  agsdnst  those  who  reckon 
Christ  among  the  in-Io>uiTii,  asserting  Clod  to  be 
the  Father  of  Christ,  but  the  Creator  of  all  other 
beings.  Again:  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  (x, 
4)  he  calls  Him  airoetit,  and  in  other  places  uses 
Inngeage  which  proves  hiut  to  have  fully  believed 
in  Hia  divinity.  He  was,  however,  of  course  dis- 
posed to  regard  Ariua  with  mildness,  and  wrote  to 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  hia  defence  ; 
arguing  that  though  Alius  had  called  Christ  kWit^ 
lltoS  riKtiar,  he  had  added  iw  oix  li'  i"  -rar 
-.TWI^&Tuv.  Thus  he  Cook  his  seat  at  the  council 
<f  Nicaea  not  indeed  as  a  pardenn  of  Arius,  but 
a  anxiona  to  shield  him  from  censure  for  opinions 
vhose  importance,  either  for  good  or  evi),  he  eon- 
Idered  exaggerated.  He  accordingly  appeared 
there  as  head  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
:cil,  and  drew  up  a  creed  which  he  hoped 
lid  satisfy  both  the  extreme  partiea,  of  which 
the  Arian  was  &vourcd  by  Eusebiua,  bishop  of 
"■  ledia,  and  Theognis  of  Nicaea;  while  tiieic 
ents  were  led  by  Alexander,  whose  deacon 
Athanasiua,  afterwards  so  femoua,  accompanied 
'  im  to  the  council,  and  rendered  him  great  Sep.. 
lee.  This  formula,  which  is  to  be  found  in  So- 
-ates  {Hint.  BcHl.  i  S),  chiefly  di^ra  from  the 
iicene  Creed  in  eontaming  the  expression  irpciTii- 
BKM  ir(fo?|s  uriatas  (from  Col.  i.  15)  instead  of  the 
sclaratiou  that  Christ  is  t^ Hie  same  fa^tancevii^ 
the  Father,  expreaaed  in  ^e  adjective  iS/ioeiio'ioi' ; 
the  phrase  "  Very  God  of  Very  God,"  is  not 
found  in  it  after  "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light" 
This  creed  was  accepted  by  Arius;  but  Alexander 
■  itcd  on  the  addition  of  dixooiauti,  to  which  Con- 
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slanUne  Mraaelf  was  raionmble,  and  a  mBJorit;  oT 
tile  eoniidl  decceed  its  insertion.    EusebiuB  at  fm ' 

as  he  told  the  people  of  Caesareia  in  a  pustoral  lette 
eiplanatory  of  the  proceedings  at  the  council  (Si 
craU  L  5),  the  emperor  had  aEsured  him  that  by 
the  phrase  need  only  be  understood  an  a  *'- 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  whoUy  diffisrent  froi 
u<eated  heing ;  and  that  as  His  natuca  is  entirely 
spiritual,  He  was  not  bom  from  the  Father  by 
any  division,  or  separation,  or  other  corporeal 
cess.  Eusebius,  howeTer,  always  retained  his 
feelings  on  this  subject ;  lor  be  wished  to  reinstate 
Anus  in  his  church,  in  oppo»tion  to  Athanasiu 
and  he  was  intimate  with  his  namesake,  th 
bishop  o(  Nicomedeia,  a  decided  Atiaii.  Eusebii 
hod  a  Tety  strong  feeling  against  pictures  of  oi 
Lord,  and  other  novelties,  which  were  then  creep- 
ing ijito  the  Ch  rch  Wb  n  C  tan  id,  the 
widow  ot  Licnu  d       te      f  Cki    tan 

quested  him  t  d  her  h  a  p  t  li 
fused,  and  pro  ced  11  h  rep  ese  ta 
worthy  only  of  1  h  m  ( I  (  Omul  L  3 
106S.)     These  p   t         h    d    troj  d  wb       t: 

with  3  Cor.  V    10   (    Th  Bgh  w    h        k 
Christ  after  thflbjt       whcefrfhki 
we  Him  no  moio");  and  he  greatly  objected  (Hist, 
■Bai.  Tii.  18}  to  a  practice  prevalent  at  Caesareia 
of  ofiering  up  figures  of  Christ  aa  an  act  of  than^" 
)^ving  Ibr  recovery  from  sickness.     It  cannot 
denied  that  in  some  of  bis  objections  to  pictures 
L  rd  h    appears  lo  overlook  the  practical  i 
po  tance    f  His  Incarnation  te  our  Christian  li 
£  sob       re  lained  in  favour  with  tlie  imperial  fe- 
rn ly  t  II  h      death.     He  was  oilered  the  see  of 
A     och         the  death  of  Enstathius,  but  declined 
I,  CO     d  rmg  the  practice  of  translations  objec- 
ti      hi    a  d,  indeed,  contraiy  to  one  of  th{ 
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like  others,  should  be  willing  tn  overiook  liis 
faults,  and  regard  him  as  an  especial  favonrito  of 
Heaven.  As  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  tbaugb 
we  could  neither  expect  nor  wish  a  Christian  to 
be  mipartial  in  Qibbon's  sense,  yet  Eusebius  has 
certainly  avowed  {H.  E.  viiL  2),  that  he  omits 

of  the  Christians,  from  tliinkii^  such  stories  less 
edifying  than  those  which  display  the  escellence  ot 
reli^on,  by  reflecting  honoDr  npon  the  martyrs. 
The  Gict  that  he  avows  this  principle,  at  once  di- 
minishes our  confidence  in  him  as  an  historian  and 
acquits  him  of  the  charge  of  intentional  deceit, 
to  which  he  would  othenvise  have  been  eiposed. 
But  besides  this,  Euiebins  has  written  a  chapter 
(ftaqo.  Eem^.  xa.  31}  bearing  the  monstrous 
-"'■■■  '      lawful  and  fitting  to 
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I  of  Nici 


on  he  was  exceedingly  praised  by 
\.  uui  ui  who  declared  that  he  was  nniversally 
d  red       rthj  to  be  the  bishop  not  of  one  city 

ly  h  almost  of  the  whole  worhi.  (Soorat. 
HE  18  }  Ha  died  about  A.D.  340;  so  that 
his  birth,  his  elevation  to  high  oflice,  and  his 
death,  nearly  coincide  in  time  with  those  of  his 
imperial  patom. 

The  dtaracter  of  Ensebius,  and  his  honesty  as 
B  writer,  have  been  wade  the  subject  of  a  fierce 
«ttack  b    G'bb        h    {Ikd'        d  Fall,        vi.) 


there  is  but  little  foundation.  Tlie  joy  of  the 
■Christians  at  Constantine''s  patronage  of  the  true 
religion  was  so  neat,  that  he  was  all  but  deitied 
by  them  botii  before  and  after  his  deathi  and  al- 
though no  doubt  Niebuhr  (X^ur£^  <m  iforn^ua 
History,  Lect.  Inix.  ed.  Schmitz}  baa  sufficiently 
sbswn  that  Constantine,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  ilbiess,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  pagan 
yet,  considering  that  his  accesdon  not  only  tenni 
dated  the  persecution  which  had  raged  for  te 
years,  but  even  established  Christianity  as  the 
sute  religion,  it  b  not  suiprising  that  Euaebius, 


those  who  require  such  a  method." 
sight  this  naturally  nuses  in  our  minds  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  person  who,  being  a  Christian 
in  profes^on,  could  suppose  that  the  use  of  false- 
hood can  ever  be  justified;  and  no  doubt  ^e 
thought  was  suggested  by  the  pioua  frauds  which 
are  the  shame  ot  the  early  Churth  But  when 
we  read  the  chapter  itself,  we  find  that  the  in 
stances  which  Eusebius  takes  of  the  eitent  to 
which  the  principle  may  be  earned  are  the  cases 
in  which  God  is  devaibed  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  liable  to  human  affeitions,  as  jealous*  or  an^er, 
"  which  13  done  for  the  adtanlage  of  those  nbo 
require  such  a  method  "  From  ^is  eiplan  ition 
it  vmuld  appear  that  Eusebius  may  have  meant 
nothing  more  than  the'  principle  of  accommodating 
the  degree  of  enlightenment  granted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  knowledge  and  moral  state  of  man- 
kind ;  and  his  Only  e 


The  principal  woi^  of  Eusebius  are  as  follows  ;— 
I.  The  Ohroniam  (xpoviKil  itai^oSairgj  icrTopini),  a 
work  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient 
history.  For  some  time  it  was  only  known  in  a 
fragmentary  state,  but  was  discOTered  entire  in  an 
Armenian  MS.  version  at  Constantinople,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan,  in  1B18.  It 
is  in  two  boolfs^  The  first,  entitled  y^fiowrfpojpia^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  several  tincient 
nations,  as  the  Cbaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is 
chiefly  tidien  from  the  nvToBlfiAioi-  xpovoAoyiHdf 
ot  AfricanuB  tAFBicANCs,  Sax.  Julius],  and  gives 
lists  of  kings  and  other  magistrates,  with  short  ac- 
counts of  remarkable  events  from  the  creation  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists 
of  synchnmological  tables,  with  similar  catalogues 
of  riders  and  striking  occurrences,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  the  celebmtion  of  Consla 
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Eusebius's 

gire  an  account  of  ancient  history,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  in  order  to  establish  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  History,  and  to  point 
out  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  to  any 
other  writings.  For  he  says  that  whereas  difterenl 
accounts  had  been  given  of  the  age  of  Moses,  it 
M'ould  be  found  from  his  work  that  he  was  con< 
temporary  with  Cectopa,  and  themibre  not  only 
prior  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  U.e  Trojan  war,  bnt 
also  to  Hercules,  Musaens,  Castor,  Pollux,  H^meK 
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Apollo,  Ztns,  nnd  nil  other  persons  deified  bj  tho 
Greeks.  In  the  toxirse  of  ths  work  Eusebins  gives 
estracts  from  BerosnB,  Sanchoijiathon,  Polyhiator, 
Cepholion,  and  Manetho,  which  mHteriall;  in- 
cteaae  Hi  value.  Of  this  CiroaicoB  sn  abridge- 
nient  was  fonnd  hy  Mai  in  the  Vatican  library,  at 
the  end  of  n  copy  of  Theodoret'a  Hueretkae  Fa- 
hulae,  also  in  two  porta,  to  the  eecond  of  which  is 
added  hy  the  abbreviator,  a  list  of  bishops  of  the 


e  palliarcblQ  se 
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ind  Constantinople,  together  with  the 
boundaries  of  these  patriaichates  as  they  existed 
in  the  ninth  century.  This  has  been  published 
by  Md,  tngel!ier  with  a  cominenlai'y  on  St.  Luke 
and  twenty  Quaettkmea  SkojigeUeae,  also  by  Euse- 
bluB,  in  the  Scriplonim  Valicanomm  Nona  ColUeHo, 
Rome,  J635.  The  Qaaestionet  are  short  disquiu- 
tiona  on  caifaJii  points  of  the  Gospel  hiatoriea,  e.  g. 
why  the  evaiigeliBts  give  Joseph's  geneEilogy  rather 
tliHn  Mary's ;  in  what  sense  our  Lord  is  said  tn 
sit  on  David's  throne. Ac  TheCinwiimwas trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  published  by  J.  J. 
Scaliger,  Leyden,  160fi,  of  which  another  enlarged 
edition  appea^d  at  Amstordam,  1658,  It  was 
^ain  puhiisTLed  at  Venice,  in  Amienianf  Greek, 
and  Latin,  by  J.  Baptist  Aucher,  1818,  Mai  and 
Zohrab's  edition  has  been  noticed  above.  The 
historical  importance  of  their  discovery  is  explained 
by  Niehnhc,  in  bis  essay  entitled  HiatorisAer  Oe- 
tuinra  aas  der  Ari»eniici£a  Uebeneismsg  der  Gtr/mk 
des  Eus^biuSj  published  in  his  Kleine  S^ifi^- 

3.  The  Pra^aralio  Evatiffelica  (tiayyt^mi)! 
diroSEt^tas  v^nrapcuricei^)  in  lifteen  books,  in- 
scribed to  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodiceio,  is  a,  col- 
lection of  varioas  &cts  and  quotations  from  old 
writers,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  This  book  is  almost  as  important  to 
us  in  the  study  of  ancient  p)iiloE0phy,ast1ieCilr(Hi- 
Kon  is  with  reference  to  history,  since  in  il  are 
preserved  apecimens  from  the  wriUnga  of  almoet 

not  now  extant.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
George  of  Trebisond,  and  published  at  Treviso. 
14110,  Tins  translation  is  said  to  be  a  very  had 
one,  and  the  Gieek  work  itself  Rrst  appeared  at 
Paris.  1S44,  edited  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  agiun 
in  1638,  also  at  Paris,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  by 
F.  Viger,  who  republished  hia  edition  at  Cologne, 
1688.  The  Prasparalio  Eeangelka  is  closely  con- 
nectod  with  another  work  written  soon  after  it,  vis.  ^ 
3,  The  Danonslralio  Evangdica  UiayytKiirli 
AitiSciis)  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  collection  of  evidences,  chiefly  froln  the 
Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the  Jews. 
This  ie  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work. 
Giving  the  arguments  which  the  PnKparalio  was 
mtendad  to  makB  tlie  mind  readyf-  '-"'-'■ 
two  together  form  a  treatise  on 
considerable  ability  and  immense  leammj 
~  '  '      i  into  Latin  by 


The 
evidencea  of 
The 


ofVer 


ma,ar 


bed  either 


u  1498  and  at  Cologne  inl643.  The  Greek  text 
appeared  with  that  of  the  Prasparalio,  at  Paris,  in 
tlie  edi^ona  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 

4.  The  EcdesiasHcal  History  iiKKhTii!iam\Kli 
Wtofiia),  in  ten  books.  The  work  was  finishsd 
in  the  lifetime  of  Criapus,  i.  e,  before  336, 
whom  (j:.  9)  he  commemorates  as  BtivpMirTanv 
Kol  Kark  Tffimi  toO  varpis  S/wiov.  .  The 
history  terminates  with  the  deuth  of  Licinius, 


EUSEBIUS. 
A.D.mi.     When  Constantino  visited  Caesareia, 
he  oilered  to  give  Eusehiiis  anything  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Church  there ;  Euaebiua  re- 

of  all   documents  connected  with  the  history  of 

manner,  and  causes  of  theii  deaths,  from  the  ai^ 
chives  of  the  provinces.  On  this  the  history  ia 
founded ;  and  of  its  general  trustworthiness,  with 
the  limitation  necessiiry  fcom  the  principle  of 
omission  notited  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  first  book  consists  of  a  discussion 
on  our  Lord's  pre-existence,  the  prophecies  re- 
specting Mim,  the  purpose  of  Hia  revelation, 
and  many  feels  relating  t«  Bis  Kfe,  ti^ther  with 
the  story  of  His  correspondence  with  Abgnrua  oc 
Agbarua,  toparch  of  Edrssa,  [Aboauuh.]  The 
second  book  begins  the  hiatoi?  of  the  Church  aftor 
our  Lord's  Ascension,  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Pilals,  the  history  of  Simon  Magus,  St.  Peter's 
preaching  at  Rome,  and  the  various  labours  of  other 
apostles  and  disciples.  The  rest  of  the  work  gives 
an  account  of  the  principal  ewlesiastical  writi^ra, 
heresies,  and  persecutions,  including  the  beanufid 
stories  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and 
the  death  of  Polycarp.  Many  accounts  of  ditlerent 
scenes  and   periods   in  chureh  history  had  been 

and  Clemens  of.  Alexandria  ;  butEusebius  was  the 
first  who  reduced  them  all  into  one  whole,  availing 
himself  krgely  of  the  labours  of  his  predecossors, 
hut  giving  a  unity  and  contpletoness  to  them  alL 
The  History  was  turned  into  Latin  by  Rnfinua, 
though  with  many  omissions  nnd  inlffli>olations, 
ajid  published  at  Rome,  U74.  The  Greek  text, 
together  with  that  of  the  histories  of  Socrates, 
Theodoret,  Sozomen,  aiid  Evagriua,  speared  at 
Palis,  1S49,  edited  by  R.  Stephens,  and  again  at 
Geneva,  1613,  with  little  alteration  from  the  pre- 
cedmg  edition.  In  this  edition  the  text  of  Euse- 
bius  was  that  which  had  been  published  by  Vale- 
sius  at  Paris,  in  1659,  with  many  emendations, 
after  a  careful  recension  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi ;  and  again  at  Amsterdam,  with 
the  other  historians,  in  1(195.  The  same  histories, 
with  the  remaining  figments  of  Theodorus  and 
the  Arian  Philoatorgiiis,  were  publisljed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  three  folio  volumes,  1720,  The  Cam- 
bridge edition  was  famished  with  notes  by  W. 
Reading,  and  republished  at  Turin,  1746—48. 
More  recent  editions  are  Heinichen,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, Leipzig,  1837,  which  eontiuns  the  eommen- 
tary  of  Valesiua  and  very  cojaooa  notes,  and 
anotberat  Oxford  in  1338,  by  Dr.  Burton,  regiii» 
professor  of  divinity  in  that  University, 

The  History  has  been  translated  into  varioua 
languages  :  into  English  by  Parker,  1703,  by  Ca- 
ter, 1736,  and  by  Dalrymple,  1778  ;  into  German, 
Eusdni  Kh-chmgiKhichte  oas  rfem  Griedi.  mid  jMi 
Aameramgen  erIaStert  von  F,  A,  Stroth,  1778; 
into  Itjdian  in  tlie  Bibliodxa  degti  Aulori  volga- 
riis!xiii,  Venice,  1347i  and  into  French  by  Cousin, 
Paris,  1675, 

S.  De  Marlgr^Bs  Palaettmae  {irtfl  tHr  h 
TIa\aurrli^  /injmi/njrTifvTaii'),  being  an  account  of 
the  persecutions  at  Diocletian  and  Maximin  from 
A.D.  803  to3IO.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Eccleai? 
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EUSEBIUS. 
JTapa\'^efiaai'  dJtou  t(  «b1  toS  Xpio+oS  iruy- 
iipiBir'),  HierocleB  had  ddviaod  Diocleriiui  to  begin 
lis  persecudon,  and  had  written  two  books,  called 
Xiyoi  $iXflAi)9t"j,  rompnring  oui  Lord's  inirflcles 
to  those  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana.  (See  LaclnntiuG, 
iBslit.  T.  2,  3,  4.)  In  answering  this  woric,  Eq- 
sebiiis  reviewa  the  life  of  Apnllonius  by  Philos- 
tratiiB.  It  wae  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
F.  MoreU  (innong  the  works  of  Philostxati  ' 
Paris,  1608,  and  with  a  now  translation  and 
,    by01earios,Leipiig,  1709. 

7.  Against  ManxUw  (kstiI  NapKlKKov),  bishop 
of  Ancjra,  in  two  hooks.  Marcellns  had  been 
condemned  for  Sabellianism  at  Canstantinnple, 
A.  D.  336,  and  this  work  was  iivritten  by  desire 
of  the  syiiod  which  passed  sentence.  The  most 
impotUuit  edition  is  by  Rettberg,  Gotting.  1794-3. 

8.  De  Ecdeiiaslka  TAeologia  {irtjil  t^!  tKicAijffi. 
tuTTiiriis  ftfloXoyfas,  tov  Tp&s  MapKeWnv  iKfyxiiv 
piSMa  V).  This  is  a  continualion  of  the  former 
work,  and  both  wore  edited  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes  by  Montagu,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
Appended  to  the  Demoaslralio  JSvasgdiat,  Paris, 
162S. 

9.  De  Vila  Constcmiini,  Einr  books  ((Js  t3c  fiiip 
ToS  ^ttaplov  KeowoYan-Jrof  ^atxil^ieBS  t<6yoi  T^tr- 
aa,pis\  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  biograpliy.  They 
have  generallj  been  published  with  the  Ecclesias- 
tic^ History,  but  were  edited  separately  by  Hei- 
nichen,  1830. 

10.  Qimiumtie^^  de  Lodi  JlebrotisJa  (Trtpl  tuv 
TOTTiffiSj'  ivofi^Ton'  iv  Tp  6tti}  7pa^p)  a  doscriprion 
of  the  towns  and  places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, arranged  in  alphahedeal  order.  This  is  in- 
Boribed  to  Paulinas,  bishop  of  Tyre,  as  is  also  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  published  at 

1669,  and  againatAm8terdani,-byJ.CIeYes,170j! 
Besides  Sieae,  several  epistles  of  Eusebius  ore 
preserved  by  different  writers,  e.  g.  by  Socrates 
(1.  8)  and  Theodoret  (L  12) ;  and  he  wrote  eum- 
nientaries  on  various  parts  c^  Scripture,  many  of 

The  first  edirion  of  all  the  works  of  Eusebius 
was  published  in  Larin  at  Basle,  in  fonr  volumes, 
■  e^  vat^rum  iaietjtrefathite,  1542,  which  reappear- 
ed at  Paris  in  a  more  correct  form,  1 630.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  usual  U>  edit  his  works  sepli- 
rately,  and  the  chief  of  these  editions  have  been 
given  with  the  account  of  each  work. 

(See  Cute,  Scr^  Med.  Hist.  Lil-Yoli;  Fabric. 
BM.  Grace  vol  vii.  c.  4 ;  Nennder,  ^tfoSBBpcscJ- 
iiAte,  vol.  ii.  p.  787,  &c.  [  Waddington,  Hisloty  of 
Ua  ChuTVb,  ch.  vi-i   Jor«n,  Bed.  Hist.  JiL     The 
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1  of  Eusebius.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
EUSB'BIUS,  of  DoavLABUM,  horn  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  began  hia  public  lile  as  a  lay- 
man, and  held  an  ofhce  about  tlie  imperial  court  of 
Constantinople,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Aguns 
in  Rebus.  One  day,  as  Nestorlus,  then  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  was  preaching  against  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  term  ©eoTiJKot  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  maintaining  at  oneo  the  eternal  genent 
tiou  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  human  birth  of 
the  Man  Jesus,  a  voice  cried  out,  "  No,  the  Eternal 
Word  Himself  submitted  to  the  second  birth."  A 
scene  of  great  confusion  followed,  and  an  active 
opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine  began.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  tlie  voice  proceeded  Jrom  Ense- 


I  bins.  (See  the  q^uostion  discnssed  by  Neander 
Kkchaigesdi.  vol.  iL  p.  I07S,  note.)  On  anotlier 
!  occasiou,  ho  produced  in  church  an  act  of  accusation 
against  Nestorius,  whom  he  denounced  as  reviving 
the  heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  ( Leontius,  cmtra 
NeitoHoB.  el  EalgiA.  iii.)  The  interest  which  he 
took  in  this  conUoversy  probably  induced  him  to 
alter  Ins  profession,  and  to  enter  into  hotj  orders. 
He  aftern-ards  became  bishop  of  Dorykeum,  a 
town  in  Phrygia  on  the  .river  Thyiabrins  (a  feeder 
of  the  Sangarius),  not  far  from  the  Bithynian  in- 
tend against  Entjches  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  two- 
fold nature,  as  he  had  already  maintMned  against 
Nestoiiiis  the  unity  of  His  person.  He  tiret  pri- 
vately adnlonl^ed  Eatyches  of  his  error ;  but,  as 
he  failed  in  convincing  him,  he  first  denounced  him 
at  a  synod  sammoued  by  Flavius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  proceeded  to  the  council 
which  TheodosiuE  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Eplie- 
SU3,  to  declare  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  point 
mooted  by  Eutyches.  The  asSE^nibly  met  A.  D.  449 
under  the  presidency  of  Dioseuras,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, a  partiian  o!  Eutyches.  It  was  disgraced 
by  scenes  of  the  greatest  violence,  which  g^iied 
for  it  the  title  of  trAffoBos  Aj;iTTpiiof,  and  besides 
sanctioning  the  monophy site  doctrine,  it  decreed  the 
deposition  of  Eusebius.  But  Leo  the  Great,  bishop 
of  Rome,  iuterfered  sitd  prevaited  upon  Marcian, 
''  ~  iiccessor  of  Theodosins,  to  convene  another 
9l  council  to  revise  the  decrees  of  this  disor- 
derly assembly.  It  met  at  Chalcedou,  A.  a.  451, 
i  Eusebius  presented  a  petition  at  it  addressed 
Marcian  and  his  colleagne  Valentinian.  He 
s  restored  to  hie  see,  and  the  doctrine  of  Euly- 
!s  finally  condemned.  A  GmUsiatio  advei-iaa 
slorium  by  Eusebius  is  extant  in  a  Latin  irans- 
on  amongst  the  works  of  Marins  Mercator, 
part  ii.  p.  18.  There  are  also  a  Libdba  advaiua 
EiOyeMm  J^moA)  Coiadeitaiopalittaio  oWiifcis(CoH- 
eil.  vol.  iv.  p.  151),  libelhis  odTema  Dioieuriaii 
^sodo  CMcedommi  oUrHu  (ib.  p.  380),    i    ' 


Neander,  I.  c.  and  vol.  iL  p.  969.)   [G.E.L.C.I 

SUSE'BIUS  of  Ehisa,  Iwm  of  a  noble  fiunily 

Edessa  in  Mesopotamia  at  the  end  of  the  third 

century.     He  was  a  man  of  cmisideiable  iearoing, 

:eia  and  other  teachers  of  high  repute.    He  went 

Alexandria,  that  he  might  avoid  ordina^on,  and 

devote  himself  to  philosophy,  hot  afterwards  le- 

^d  toAntioeb,  became  indmate  with  FlaculliH, 

iahop,  and  was  ordained.    At  thb  time  A^- 

iB  was  deposed  from  the  see  of  Alexandria, 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia,  then  bishop  of  C«i- 

inople,  wished  to  instal  his  namesake  into  the 

it  office.    He  wisely  declined  the  questionable 

ur,  knowing  that  tlie  Alexandrians  were  too 

ily  attached  to  Athanasius  to  tolerate  any 

other  patiiarcb.     He  accepted,  however^  the  see  of 

Emisa  in  Syria  (the  city  from  which  Elagabalus 

had  been  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers)  j  hut  on 

ly  by  a  tumultnoue  mob,  who  bad  heard  a  re- 
port of  his  being  a  sorcerer,  baaed  upon  the  &ct 
"  It  he  ivas  fond  of  astronomical  studies.     He  fled 
Laodicoia,  and  Hved  with  Oeoi^,  bishop  of  that 
ice,  by  whose  cKCTtions  iie  was  afterwards  re. 
stored  to  Emisn 
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OD  some  inilitar;  expeditions.  He  died  at  Antioch, 
ftbnut  A.  D.  361).  His  enemies  ncciiBed  him  of 
Sabeliianism,  but  the  tmtli  of  the  chnrge  is  denied 
by  Sozoraen  (iii.  5).  He  wrolo  several  booke  enu- 
meiBled  by  Jerome  (de  Scr^  90),  s.  g.  a  treatise 
against  the  Jews,  Homilies,  &c.  Some  homilies 
on  the  Gospels,  and  about  fifty  on  othec  subjects, 
are  extaiit  under  his  name ;  but  tbey  are  probably 
epniioue,  and  of  more  recent  date.  They  were 
published  at  Paris,  1676,  and  at  Antwerp,  1602, 
Some  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Ensebius  of  Caesi- 
reia,  are  attributed  to  this  Ensebius.    [G.  E.  L.  C] 

EUSE'BIUS,   MAOISTBR    SCRINIORUH,    one    of 

the  commission  of  Nine  appointed  by  Theodosius  in' 
I.  D.  429  to  compile  a  code  upon  a  plan  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned  for  another.  [Diodorus, 
ToLl  p.l01B.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

EUSE'BIUS,  a  monk  of  Nitria,  a  town  of 
Egi-pt,  lo  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  was  one  of  the  "four  tall  brothers"  banished 
by  TbeophiluB,  bishop  of  Aleoindria,  for  defending 
the  opinions  of  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centnrr  A  D.  The  three  others  were  Dioseurus, 
Ammonms,  and  Euihymius.  They  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
Chrysosiom,  and  hase  obtmned  a  place  in  ecclesi- 
astiLal  history,  from  the  £ict  that  his  protecting 
them  was  made  a  preteit  for  his  deposition.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  tbey  were  men  of  real  piety. 
(Sozomen  li  30  i  Neander,  ffircScBi/esci.  vol.  ii.  p. 
14Jfi  )  [Chhysohtom  (  Epifhanius.]  [G.E.  L.C] 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Myndus  in  Caria,  a  distin- 
guislied  New  Platonist  and  contemporaiy  of  Enna- 
pius,  who  menrions  him   (p.  48,  ed.  Boissonade), 
and  ranks  him  in  what  is  called  the  golden  chain 
of  New  Platonists.    Stoboeus,  in  his  Sermoaes^  has 
preserved  a  considerable  nomber  of  ethical  (rag^ 
Dients  from  the  worit  of  otia  Ensebius,  whom  sor 
consider  l«  be  the  same  as  the  New  Platonii 
whereas  others  are  inclined  lo  attribute  them  to 
Stoic  of  that  name.    (Wyttenbaeh,  ad  Eauap. 
171.)  [L.  S.] 

EUSE'BIUS,  of  Nhtombdhia,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Alius,  waa  maternally  connected, 
though  distantly,  with  t^e  emperer  Julian,  and 
bom  about  a.  b,  324.  Ha  was  first  bishop  of 
Berytns  (Beyrout)  in  Syria,  and  then  of  Nioonie- 
deia,  which  Diocletian  had  made  tils  residence,  so 
that  it  waa  in  fiict  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em. 
pire  till  Constanline  fixed  his  court  at  Bysantium. 
He  first  comes  under  the  notice  of  history  by 
taking  i!ie  part  of  Alius  after  his  excommunication 
by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  [ArIuh,] 
He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  heretic  to  Paulinns, 
bishop  of  Tyro,  ajid  the  letter  is  preserved  in 
Thoodorct  (i.  6).  Eusebins  states  in  it  bis  belief 
that  there  is  one  Being  Unbegotten  and  one  Be- 
gotten by  Him,  but  not  &om  hie  substance,  haying 
no  ahaie  in  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  Unbe- 
gollen,  but  yet  irpis  TfMlaf  6iun6nria  Siaeiaias 

So  warmly  did  Emebius  take  part  with  Arias, 
that  the  Ar^ns  were  sometimes  called  Eusebjans  ; 
and  at  the  Nicene  council  he  exerted  himself 
vigorously  spinet   the    applica^on   of  the   term 

sueceaiful,  the  Homoousians  triumphed,  and  Eu- 
sebins joined  his  naniesalta  of  Caefarein  in  affixing 
his  signature  to  the  Creed,  though  ho  look  the 
word  in  a  sense  which  reduces  it  merely  to  S^ioj 


EUSEBIUS. 
Hb'  declined,  however,  lo  sign  the  anathema 
'hich  the  council  issued  against  Arius,  though  nut, 
1  he  says  in  the  petition  whicb  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  bishops,  "betause  he  differed  from 
the  doctrine  as  settled  at  Nicaea,  but  because  he 
doubted  wheicr  Ariua  really  held  what  the  anathe- 
ma  unpulfid  to  hira."  (Sozom.ii.  IS.)  But veiy  soon 
after  the  conncil  had  broken  up,  Eusebius  shewed 
a  desire  to  reviTe  the  controversy,  for  which  he 
WES  deprived  of  his  see  and  banished  into  Gaul. 
On  this  occB^on  Constantine  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Nicomedeia,  censuring  their  exiled 
bishop  in  the  strangest  manner,  as  disaffected  to 
his  government,  aa  the  principal  supporter  of  heresy, 
and  a  man  wholly  re^irdteis  of  truth.  (Theodor. 
Hisl,EccLi.^O.)  But  he  did  not  long  remun  under 
the  imperial  displeasure.  Constantia,  the  empen>r's 
sister,  was  under  the  influence  of  an  Arian  pres- 
byter, and  was  thereby  induced  to  plead  in  ^vou 
of  that  party  with  her  brother,  and  one  result  of 
her  Interference  was  the  restoration  of  Ensebius  to 

BtBJitinc's  favour,  as  lo  be  selected  to  administer 
baptism  to  him  in  his  last  illness.  His  Arian  feel- 
ings however  broke  oiit  ag^n.  He  procured  the  de- 
privation of  Eiietalldus,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Theodoret  (i.  21),  by  suborning 
a  woman  to  bring  against  him  a  falae  accuEation  r$ 
the  most  iu&mous  kind-  He  was  an  active  op- 
ponent of  Athanasius,  and  excited  hhnself  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  Arius  to  the  fiiU  privileges 
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Constantuiople,  with  deposiUon  unless  he  at 
admitted  him  to  the  holy  communion,  in  which  he 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  sudden  death  of 
Arius.     Soon  after  this  Alexander  died,  and  Eu- 

vacant  see,  in  defiance  of  a  canon  against  transla- 
tions agreed  to  at  Nicaea.  He  died  about  a.  d. 
342. 

Though  Ensebius  lies  imder  the  disadvantage  of 
having  hia  character  handed  down  to  posterity 
almost  entirely  by  the  description  of  theological 
enemies,  yet  it  is  diflicnlt  to  imagine  that  he  was 
in  any  way  deserving  of  esteem.  His  signature  tfl 
the  Nicene  creed  was  a  gross  eva^on,  nor  can  he 
be  considered  t^  have  signed  it  merely  as  an  article 
of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  he  doubted 
that  he  was  worldly  and  ambitious,  and  if  Theo- 
doret^ stoiy  above  referred  to  bo  true,  it  would  ho 
horrible  to  think  that  a  Chnstian  bishop  should 
have  been  guilty  of  such  gross  wickedness.  At 
the  same  Ihne,  considering  the  entire  absence  of 
the  critical  element  in  the  historians  of  that  age, 
the  violent  bitterness  of  their  fiielings  on  subjei^s 
of  theological  controversy,  and  the  fact  that  Theo- 
doret wrole  many  years  after  Euaebiua's  death, 

which  resfa  only  on  the  authority  of  the  moat  ve- 
hement of  the  church  historians  of  the  time,  while 
Socrates,  the  most  moderate  and  least  credulous, 
merely  says  (i.  19),  that  Euetathins  was  deposed 

other  causes;"  and  Sozomen  <ii.  IS)  tells  us,  that 
some  accused  Easfathius  of  leading  an  irregular  life, 
but  does  not  hint  that  this  chaige  rested  on  a  wicked 
contrivance  of  Ensebius.  Athanasius  himself 
givca  another  cause  for  the  deposition  of  Eusta- 
thiua— that  Ensebius  had  accused  him  of  slando 
ii!g  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  (Athun, 
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{Wnddington,  C&anh  Hist.  ch.nL)  Atlumasius 
(Orai.i].')  conuders  bim  Mihe  teaser  lather  than 
the  disciple  of  Ariua  ;  and  afr^rwaida,  when  the 
Arisns  were  divided  aiDong  themselres  into  parties, 
those  who  maJutjiined  the  perfect  likeness  wljieh 
the  substance  of  the  Son  bore  to  that  of  the  Father 
*  (Homoioiidans)  agninet  the  ConsubstantialiGt.s,  on 
-the  ene  hand,  and  the  pure  Ariane,  or  Anomoians, 
on  the  other,  pleaded  the  authority  of  this  £use- 
bins.  The  tenets  of  this  piiitj  were  sanctioned  bj 
the  Council  of  Seleuceia,  A-  D.  358.  (Theodor.  I.  e.  ; 
Sflsnm.  /.  c  I  Socrates,  iL  6  ;  Cave,  Hiiii.  Lit.  yoL 
i. ;  Neander,  Kin^nffesehichle,  vol.  il  p.  773,  &c. 
Tillemont,  sur  les  A  rietts^  art.  66 ;  see  also  an  ency- 
clical letter  from  the  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  u 
befbnndinAthan,-4j)o(Le.Jr.§10.)  [aKL-C] 
EU8B'BlU8,iBmamedScHOLASTicus,aGreek 
historian  who  lived  about  A.  o.  400,  for  he  is  Bail' 
tn  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  war  of  the  Ro 
manB  agaEnst  Gainas,  Iting  of  the  Goths,  He  wad 
n  foliower  of  Troilus,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Ihf 

His  work  is  said  to  have  been  very  popular 
time,  but  has  not  come  down  to  us.  (Soctat.  ff.  E. 
vi  6  ;  Niceph.  H.  E.  xiii.  S.)  "  [L.  S.] 

BUSE'BIUS  VERCELLENSIS,  an  acti- 
champion  of  orthodoxy  during  the  troubJea  which 
s^lalod  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  passed  his  early 

340  was,  by  Pope  Julius,  ordained  bishop  of  Ver- 
celli,  where,  althoi^h  an  utter  .stranger,  he  in  a 
veiy  biief  space  acquired  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  the  spiiiMiaJ  welfare  of  his 
flocli  and  his  clergy.  The  latter  he  was  wont  to 
assemble  in  his  hoUEO  and  retain  Inr  long  petiods, 
living  with  them  in  common,  and  stimulaiing  them 
by  his  example  to  acta  of  devotion  and  self-deniaL 
This  is  said  to  bo  the  first  instance  upon  record 
of  an  attempt  to  combine  the  duties  of  an  active 
priesthood  with  monastic  observances,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  led  the  way  la  the  institution  of 
regular  canons,  and  to  have  suggested  many  of  the 

were  formed  and  regnlated.  Ensebiua,  in  A-  !>■  354, 
at  the  request  of  Liberius,  undertook,  in  company 
with  Lucifer  of  C^liarj  and  the  deacon  Ililaiius, 
an  embassy  to  Constantias,  by  whom  the  perseciE- 
tion  of  Athanasius  had  been  sancUoned.     In  con- 

of  Milan  was  summoned  the  following  year,  where 
Eusebins  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  true  fiuth  with 
so  much  freedom  and  eneigy,  that  the  A^an  em- 
peror, we  are  told,  in  a  transport  of  rage  drew  his 
sword  upon  the  orator,  whom  he  banished  on  the 
spot  to  Scythopolis,  a  city  in  the  Decapolia  of 
Syria.  Frera  tlience  he  was  transported  into  Cap- 
padocia,  and  afterwards  lo  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
remained  until  restored  to  liberty  by  the  edict  of 
Julian,  publishel  in  A.  D.  363,  pronouncing  the 
recall  of  the  esiled  prelates.  Hairing  to  Alexan- 
dria, in  complianco  with  the  request  of  Atiianasius, 
he  was  present  at  the  great  counial  (of  363),  and 
his  name  is  appended  to  the  proceedings,  being  the 


Alexandria,  Eusebiua  proceeded  to  Antiocb,  where 
he  attempted  in  v^n  to  heal  the  dissensions  excited 
bytbe  election  of  Paulinas  I  and  ailer  visiting  many 
charcbes  in  tbe  East,  returned  at  length  to  bis  own 
diocese,  where  ha  died,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  in 
A.  0.  370. 

We  possess  three  .^lufofiu  of  this  Cither.  \.A4 
Oomttmliajn,  Asgnstam.  2.  Ad  presli^ros  et  plebea 
Italiae,  written  on  the  occasion  of  hia  bmushinent, 
to  which  is  attached  LibeUm/acU,  a  sort  of  protest 
^(ainst  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Arjan  bishop 
Patrophilus,  who  was  in  some  sort  his  jailor  daring 
his  residence  at  Scythopolis.  3.  Ad  Or^onam 
i^Ksii,  Hisp.,  found  among  the  fragments  of  Hila- 
(xi.  §  fi).  He  executed  also  a  translation  of 
conuuentary  drawn  up  by  his  namesake,  Ense- 
bius  of  Caesareia,  on  tbe  Psalms ;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  be  transcribed 
by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercelli,  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan,  Ito.  1748,  by  J.  A.  Irico. 

The  abovementioned  letters  are  ^ven  in  thp 
flJi(,Pa/7-.  jl/ojt.,  Lugdun,  1677,  vol.  v.  p.  1137; 
in  the  BM.  Pair,  of  Galland.  voL  v.  p.  ?a,  and  in 
all  the  larger  collections  of  the  fathers.  (Hieron. 
dfe  Virk  lU.  c.  SB.)  [W.  R.] 

EUSTA'THIUS.  (EfonSaipi.)  1.  BUhop  of 
Antioch,  was  a  native  of  Side,  a  town  in  Pam- 
phjlia,  but  according  to  Nicetas  Choniates  (v.  9), 
he  was  descended  from  a  ^mily  of  Philippi  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  was  at  first  bishop  of 
Beroea  in  Syria,  hut  the  council  of  Nicaea  appnint- 
ed  him  bishop  of  Antioch.  (Nicet  Chon.  v.  6.)    At 
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have  been  the  iirst  who  addressed  the  emperor  in  4 
panegyric   (Theodoret,  i.  T.)     Eustathins  Was  n 
zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  £uth,  and  a  bitlel 
enemy  of  the  Arians,  who  therefore  did  eve^hing 
■-  deprive  hun  of  his  position  and  influence.     A 
nod  of  Arian  prelates  was  convened  at  Antjooh, 
which  such  heavy,  thougli  untbunded,  charges 
re  brought  against  him,  that  he  was  deposed,  and 
!  emperor  sent  hun  into  exile  to  Trajanopolis  in 
race,  in  A.  D.  329  or  330.  {SoaaU  i.  34  ;  Sozo- 
n,  ii.  19 1  Theodoret,  i.  21;  Philostoig.  ii.  7. ) 
long  time  afier,  his  innocence  and  the  c^amniea 
his  enemies  became  known  through  a  woman 
who  had  been  bribed  to  bear  false  witness  i^nat 
and  who,  on   her  death-bed,  confessed  her 
;   but  it  was  too  late,  for  Eustatblus  had  al- 
ready died  in  bis  exile.     He  is  prdscd  by  the  ec- 
'    '   tical  writers  as  one  of  the  worthiest  and  holi- 
m.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Solil.  p.  B'. 
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rhich  can  scarcely  hwe  been  hia 

,  the  address  which  he  is  said  to 

have  delivered  to  the  emperor  Constantino  at  the 

acil  of  Nicaea,  and  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin 

(ion  in  Fabric  Bibl.  Ch.  voL  ix.  p.  1 32,  &c.,  and 

indly,  a  commentary,  or  iVtf^i^^,  on  the  Hex- 

leran,  which  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  transla- 

I  aJid  copious  notes,  l^  l^o  Allatiua,  Lugdun, 

1629,  4to.     This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  ai^ 

nt  writer,  and  the  only  authority  fbrascribing 

Eustathius,  is  the  MS.  used  by  Allatiua,  in 

h  it  heals  his  niune.      But  the  work  itself  also 

contains  proofs  that  it  cannot  have  been  wiitten  by 

Eustathius.    A  work  against  Origen,  entitled  KxTd 

'Zlpiyivous  iiaryvwinuas  sii  to  t^s  i^')Tt(rTpofi(lfloii 

"    '  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Hie- 
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ronymua  (de  Scr^rf.  illastr.  86 ;  oomp.  Soeral.  vi- 
13),  and  ie  andouMedly  genuine.  It  ia  printed  at 
the  end  of  AUatnis'e  edition  of  the  eommenlnry  on 
the  Hexnemeron.  Enstaehius  wrote  further  Homi- 
lies, Epistles,  and  an  Interpretation  of  tlie  Psalms, 
of  which  some  fragments  are  still  eitant.  Thsy  ars 
rolleeted  in  Fabric.  BibL  Orate,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135— 
149  ;  comp.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  i.  p.  138,  Sic. 

2.  Bisliop  of  Bervtub,  was  present  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  151,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  presidents  at  the  council  of  BorjCua,  Iield  in 
A.D.  448.  (A-^  Condi,  ii.  p.  281.  ed.  Binian, ; 
Zacharia8Mit;!en,r4^JVfu!»J.ppt;^p.le6,ed.Barth.) 

3.  Of  Capfadocia,  a  New  Platonist,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  lamhlichus  and  Aedeaius.  When  tha  htttor 
waa  oljliged  to  q^nit  Cappadocia,  iHstothina  was 
left  behind  in  his  place.  Eunapiua,  to  whom  alone 
wa  are  indebled  for  onr  knowledge  of  Eustathias, 
declares  that  he  was  the  best  man  and  a  great  ora- 
tor, whoso  speech  in  sweetness  eq^ualled  the  songs 
of  the  Seirens.  His  repnlalion  was  so  great,  that 
when  the  Pereiana  besieged  Antioch,  and  the  em- 
pire was  threatened  with  a  war,  the  emperor  Con- 
BtantiuB  waa  prevailed  upon  to  send  Eustathina, 
althoi^h  he  was  a  pagan,  as  ambassador  to  ^ng 
Sapor,  in  A.  D.  358,  who  ia  said  lo  haie  been  quite 
enchanted  by  tile  oratory  of  the  Greek.  His  conn- 
liymeii  and  friends  who  longed  for  his  retimn, 
sent  depntioB  to  him,  but  be  refused  to  come  back 
to  his  country  on  account  of  certain  sighs  and  pro- 
digies. His  wife  Soaipatia  is  said  to  have  even 
excelled  her  husband  in  talent  and  learning.  (Eu- 
nap.  VU.  Soph.  pp.  21,  47,  &c  ed.  Hadr.  Junins  ; 
comp.Brncker, //h((.  OTt/'Mos.  TOl.ii.p.273,&c.) 

4.  Of  EpiFaANEiA  in  Syria,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Anaatasius.  He  wrote  an  his- 
torical work  in  nina  books,  intitled  XpoviK^  (xiTOfc^, 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  embrai^ 
ed  the  hiatory  from  tko  creation  to  tha  time  of 
Aeneiaa :  and  the  second  from  the  tijna  of  Aeneias 

( twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  tha  empe- 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, uie  wnole  work  is  hist.  (Evagrius,  iii,  37, 
vi.  in  fin. ;  Nieephor.  Pfooem,  and  ilv.  57  ;  Soi- 
das,  1.  V,  EiiffTiiSioi.)  There  is  another  Enstathius 
of  Epipbaneia,  who  belongs  to  an  aarliar  data,  and 
was  present  among  tlie  Arians  at  tha  synod  of  8e- 
leuceia,  in  A.  n.  36D.  (Epiphan.  ]xxiIL  36 ;  Chron. 
Alezandr.  p.  296.  ed.  Cange.) 

5.  An  Ebotic  writer,  or  novelist  whose  name  is 
writteninaomeMSS."Enmathiu9."  With  regard 
to  hie  native  place,  he  b  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his 
work  ManpeiiPoM-Tii},  which  is  usually  referred  to 
Constant!  uople,  or  llap*^pAfT7jF,  according  to  which 
he  would  be  a  native  of  tlie  Egyptian  Wwn  of  Pa- 
rembole.     Ha  appears  to  have  bean  a  man  of  rank, 

rpmroriiBff'i'")^!  and  liiyii!  X''P'""P^''''tt  <"  chief 
keeper  of  the  archives.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  uncertain,  but  it  ia  generally  believed  that  he 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of 
■'    ■  "         k  would  ba  the  latest  Greek 
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Cave,  confi«ind  him  with  Enatathius,  the  Hrehhishop 
of  Thessalonica,  from  whom  he  must  surely  he  dis- 
tinguished, Tha  novel  wllich  he  wrote,  and  throngh 
which  alone  his  nsme  has  come  down  to  ua,  bears 
the  title,  Ti  KoB'  'taiuvtir  Ksl  'Taiiailav  SpSfia,  and 
consists  of  eleven  hooks,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  tha  titb.  It  is 
a  atory  of  the  iove  of  Iljsniijiiaa  .ind  Hjsmine, 
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written  in  a  very  artificial  style.     The  lale  ia  mo- 
notonous and  wearisome;  the  story  is  frigid  and 

part  of  its  anther.  The  lovers  are  of  a  very  soit- 
aud  disposition.  It  waa  first  edited  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  GuilbertaauImin,Paris,I617,  8vo., 
who  published,  tha  year  after,  his  pretace  and  notes 
to  it.  Tha  Latin  translation  is  rapiinted  in  the 
Leiden  edition  of  Partiienius.(I612,13mo.)  Some- 
what improved  reprints  of  Gaulmin'a  edition  ap- 
peared at  Vienna,  17S1,  8to.  and  Leipz^,  1792, 
Bvo.  There  is  a  vary  good  French  translation  by 
Lebas,  Paris,  1828, 12ino.,  with  a  critical  introduc- 
tion concerning  tha  author  and  his  novaL  (Comp. 
Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  viiL  p.  136,  &c  ;  Til. 
Oriisse.  in  Jabn'a  JaArUuAer  lor  1836,  fouitli  sup- 
plement vol.  p;  267,  &c.) 

6.  Bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  who,  tioe- 
ther  with  BaHlius  of  Ancyra,  waa  the  anthor  of  flie 
sect  of  the  Macadonians-  (Suid.  a.  v.  Etiimidiai.) 
He  WHS  originally  amonk,  and  is  said  to  have  bean 
tha  first  who  made  tha  Armenians  acquainted  with 

ed  to  him  tha  work  on  Ascetics,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  production  of  St.  Basiliua,  Ha 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Constantino  tha 
Great,  lor  Nicaphonms  states,  that  although  he  had 
signed  the  decrees  ot  the  council  of  Nicaea,  he  yet 
openly  aided  with  the  Arians.  (Epiphan.  lx£v.  I, 
&c. ;  Sozomen.  iii.  13  ;  Nicephor.  lit.  16.) 

7.  Archbishop  of  THE83ALONICA,  was  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  At  first  ha  was  a  monk  in 
the  tnonaataiy  of  SU  Floras,  but  afterwEirds  he  was 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  superintendent  of  peti- 
tions (^J  Tan  SoicKui'),  prefeasor  of  rhetoric  (pa- 
tim}p  {njTopiap^j  and  diaconns  of  tha  great  church 
of  Constantinople.  After  being  bishop  elect  of 
Myra,  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Thasaalonica,  in  which  office  he  reraamed  until 
his  death  in  A.  D.  1198.  Thefuneraloralions  which 
were  delivered  upon  him  by  Enthymius  and  Mi- 
chael Choniates  are  still  extant  in  MS.  m  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.  The  praise  which  ia  be- 
Bto  wed  upon  him  by  Nicetaa  Choniates  (viiL  p.  238, 
X.  p.  S34)  and  Michael  Psellus  (Du  Cange,  Glossar. 
s.  o.  (iiinop)  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  works  of 
EustatbiuB  that  have  coma  down  to  us :  they  con- 
tain  the  amplest  prooft  that  he  waa  beyond  all  dis- 
pute the  most  learned  man  of  fais  age.  His  works 
aonsist  of  commentaries  on  ancient  Greek  poets, 
theological  treatises,  homiUca,  epistles,  &c.,  tha  first 
of  which  are  to  us  the  most  important.  These  com- 
mentaries shew  that  Eustathius  possessed  the  most 
exlenaiva  kno^lodge  of  Greek  literature,  from  the 
earliest  lo  the  hitest  times ;  while  his  other  works 
exhibit  to  us  the  man^  high  prsonal  character,  and 
his  great  power  as  an  otalor,  which  procured  him 
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poems.  This  vast  compihi- 
tion  was  made  xvnth  the  most  astonishing  diligence 
and  perseverance  fi'om  tha  nmnerous  and  extensive 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and  cri- 
tics, as  well  as  from  later  commentators ;  and  as 
nearly  alt  the  works  from  which  Eustathiiis 
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■nbatance  of  their  remaricB  and  criticbms.  The 
numbsT  of  authors  whose  worka  he  quotes,  is  prodi- 
^oua  (see  the  list  of  Ihem  in  Fabric  BIM.  Grace,  vol 
i.  p.  457,&c)  ;  hut  although  we  maj  admit  that  ha 
hod  not  read  all  of  them,  and  that  he  quoted  some 
al  second-hand,  jet  there  Mema  to  be  no  aufficient 
rensou  for  believing  tbst  he  wns  not  personally  ac- 
quainted  with  the  grentest  of  the  andeiit  critics, 
auch  aa  Aristophanes  of  Bjiantium,  Aristatchus, 
Zenodotus  and  olhera,  whose  worka  were  acceasifale 
to  him  in  the  great  hbraries  of  Constantinople.  If, 
'  on  the  other  band,  ne  look  upon  the  work  as  a- 
comtnentary,  and  estimnlo  it  by  the  standanl  of 
what  a  good  commentary  shonld  be,  we  find  it  ei- 
tremely  deficient  in  plan  and  method  ;  the  author, 
howeTer,  cannot  be  blamed  for  these  deficieni^es,  as 

mentary.  Hia  remarks  are,  further,  eiceedlngly 
diffuae,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  all  kinds  of 
digressions  ;  the  many  etymological  aiid  giammati- 
cal  &ncies  which  we  meet  with  in  his  work  are 
BUoh  aa  we  might  eitpeot.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  commenlaiy  that  is  original,  or  that  can  be  re- 
garded aa  the  opinion  of  Eustathina  himself.  He 
incorporated  in  it  everything  which  served  to  illus- 
trate his  author,  whether  it  referred  tfl  the  language 
or  grammar,  or  to  mytbology,  hialory,  and  geo- 
graphy. The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  at 
Borne,  1642— 1550,  in  4  TOls.  (bU  of  which  an  in- 
accurate reprint  appeared  at  Basle  in  1559-60.  The 
Flnrence  edirion  by  A.  PoUtus  (1730,  3  vols,  fol.), 
contains  only  the  commentary  to  the  first  fiye  books 
of  the  Iliad  mth  a  Latin  translation.  A  tolerably 
correct  reprint  of  the  Botnan  edition  waa  published 
at  Leipzig  in  two  sectiona;  the  first,  containing  the 
commentary  on  the  Odyasoy  in  B  »ola.4to.,  appeared 
in  18S5-26,  and  the  second,  or  the  commentary  on 
the  Iliad,  in  3  Tols.  410.  was  edited  by  G.  Slalbaum, 
1827-29.  Useful  eitracts  from  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius  are  contained  in  several  editions  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  2.  A  commentary  on  DionjaiuB 
Periegelea,  dedicated  to  Joannes  Ducaa,  the  son  of 
Andronicus  Camaterna,  is  on  the  whole  of  the  tame 
kind  and  of  the  came  difluseness  as  the  commentary 
on  Homer.  Ita  great  value  consists  in  the  nume- 
rous extracts  <rom  earlier  writers  to  illuatrate  the 
gecf^phy  of  Dionysius.  It  was  first  printed  in  B. 
Stephens's  edition  of  Dionysius  (Paris,  1547,  4lo.), 
and  aflsrwalds  also  in  that  of  H.  Stephens  (Paris, 
1577,  4to.,  and  1697,  Sto.),  in  Hudson's  Geosraph. 
Minor.  ToL  iv.,  and  lastly,  in  Benihardy's  edition  of 
Dionysius,  (Leipzig,  1828,  Oto.).  a  A  comment 
ary  on  Pindar,  whiiji  however  seems  to  be  lost,  at 
least  no  Ma  of  it  baa  yet  come  to  light.  The  in- 
troduction to  it,  however,  is  still  eitant,  and  was 
first  edited  by  Ttifel  in  his  Etiitiai&iiT&essalonicesfia 
Opmcula,  Frankfiirt,  1832, 4to.,  from  which  it  was 
reprinted  separately  by  SchnudewiniftoJu'Aitpni- 
of  ;^ium  comnt^nlari^Taii  Findarieoram^  GottiUffen, 
1837,  8yo.  The  other  works  of  Enstathins  which 
were  published  for  the  first  time  l>y  Taibl  in  the 
O/wHwito  just  mentioned,  are  chiefly  of  a  theo- 
logiral  nature ;  there  is,  however,  among  tlicm  one 
(p.  267,  &e.)  whicll  is  of  great  hialoi'ical  interest, 
viz.  the  accountofthe  taking  of  TbesBBlonica by  the 
Normans  in  i.a.  11B5. 

The  name  Eustalhius  is  one  of  very  common  oe- 
curreuce  during  the  Byzantine  period,  and  a  list  of 
all  the  known  Guslathii  is  given  by  Fabriciua.  (SiW. 
GriKC,  ™i.  is.  p    149,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

EUS'i'ATHlUS,  the  author  of  a  Latin  traus- 
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1ab*on  of  the  nine  discourses  of  St.  Basil  on  the 
Creation.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  the 
brother  of  the  Syncletica  Diaconissa,  so  lauded  by 
Sedulius. 

This  version,  which  beats  the  title  Nbvem  S. 
BasUa  Sffrmones  tjt  priweipiam  Geofseos,  is  given  in 
the  edition  of  St.  Basil,  published  at  Paris  by  aa> 
nier,  fol.  1721,  vol.i.  pp.  631—676,        [W.  B.] 

EUSTATHIUS  BOMA'NUS,  a  celebrated 
Giaeco-Boman  jurist,  of  the  nohle  family  of  the 
Maleini,  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Palricius, 
and  fiUed  various,  high  offices  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  first  a  puisne  judge  (M-ri!  icpinji)  under 
Eomanua  junior  (Basa.  yll  p.  677,  schoL),  and 
continued  10  fill  tiie  same  oflice  luider  Nicephonis 
Pliocas  (reigned  A.  D.  963— 96S),  then  was  made 
Quaestor,  and  was  afterwards  made  Ma^slor  Olfici- 
orrnn  under  Basileius  Bulgaioctonus  (reigned  975 — 
1025).  BaaleiuB  Porphyrogenitus,  in  a  novell  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (</!  G.  It.  iL 
p.  17S),  speaks  of  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of 
his  femily  for  100  or  ISO  years.  (Zachariae,  ITisl. 
Jar.  Gr.  Rom.  JMm.  p.  58  j  Heimbacb,  de  Baal. 
Orig.  p.79.) 

He  is  quoted  by  the  fiiur  appellations,  "  Enata- 
thins,"  "  Patricina,"  "  Bomanus,''and  "Mapster." 
Harmenopalus,  tn  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Mexabib- 
lon  (§20),  mentions  his  obligations  tA  the  Rommea 
of  Magiater,  who  was  evidently  a  judge  as  well  aa 
an  intei-preter  of  kw,  for  HEmnenopulna  ftequentiy 
cites  his  deciuons  and  decrees :  Harmenopulns  also 
several  times  cites  Patricias,  and,  whei'OTer  such  a 
citation  occurs,  there  is  always  a  marginal  reference 
in  manitscripta  to  the  Biilios  Bomaieara,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  the  Boma^ca  of  Magistcr. 
In  Harmenopulas  (4.  tit  12.  §  10),  is  a  passtge 
cited  from  Patridus,  with  a  mat^ial  reference  to 
the  BtMion  Bomdieum^  and  the  same  passage  LS  at- 
tributed in  a  scholium  on  the  BasiUca  (60.  tit.  37, 
vol.  viu  p.  GiB)  to  Bomanus.  This  work  of  Ma- 
gistcr was  divided  into  titles,  and  the  tides  mpl 
TiiPiu<iS«,  Tleii  K\Tipam/ilas  and  Ilepl  AiaA|K«p, 
are  cited  in  the  Hex(Aiblim  (6.  tit  9.  gg  U,  12, 13), 
Mortreuil  (Hietoire  da  Droit  By^ntm,  ii.  p.  503, 
Paris,  1844,)  identifies  the  BUilioa  Ramaicam  with 
the  Practka  of  Eustathina.  The  Siijiuiii/iaTii,  or 
observations  of  Magister,  are  alao  mentioned  in  the 
/JeiutilteB  (3,  tit.  3.  {  111). 

Sometimes,  when  Magister  is  cited  in  Hanneno- 
pulna,  there  is  a  marginal  reference  to  the  Wacpiv 
Kara  StdixsIop,  and  in  BaaU.  vii.  p.  33,  mention  is 
madeof  thelToixtuji-ToBMaloTeiJotj  but  the  work 
which  now  eiists  in  mannscript,  and  passes  under 
the  name  of  the  yitupir  nara  iraixtiiiy,  or  Synopaa 
Minor,  haa  been  usually  attributed  to  Docimus,  or 
Docimins,  and  ia  of  a  lat^r  date  than  Euatathius, 
(  Reii.  Ivden  Nom.  Prop,  m  Harmmop.  i.  mt.  Ma- 
giater; VB,lnd'ss,^uifii',ia  Meermata.  Thes. Saif^. 
pp.  389—400  i  Zachariae,  Hist.  Jar.  Gr.  Ham. 
Ddin.  §  i7.> 

The  names  of  Euatathius  and  Romanua  occur 
aeveral  times  iu  the  Scholia  on  the  Basilica,  e.  g. 
Basil  iv.  p.  489,  iii.  p.  340.  58.  480,  vil  678.  694. 
The  Tmf/ii^/io  of  Euatathius  is  cited  B<ml.  iii.  p, 
llfi.  ItisatmctofUiedateA.D.1025,i&ft«i/.Bff 
Coasobrinig  qid  Dttas  Consoh-inas  da^i^Hd,  and  ia 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (J.  G.  B.  i. 
p.  414).  Heimbach(Jnecrfo(o,i.  p.  Iivi.)  mentions 
a  mnjraseript  iu  the  Vatican  at  Rome  (cod.  226,  fcil. 
294—300)  under  the  titie  "T^if^vni-a  EJoTafllou 
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In  the  laet-cited  paseage,  the  Schalium  gii 
extract  &0Ta  the  iVoc^zfo,  and  mentions  Pa 
as  the  author.    Eualathiua  ia  here  to  be  undei 
and  not,  aa  Heimbact  and  Fatuidue  aupposed,  the 
earlioi  Patricius  Heros.     Tba  Tlflpa,  or  PraeiKa, 
o(  Buetathiiis  is  died  in  tbe  SvhoKii,  BasiL  vii.  p. 
Sie.  676-7.     The  PraelKa  is  a  work  written  not 
b}  En^lstbius  himself,  but  b;  some  judge  or  assea- 
eor  of  [be  judgmenl-seat.     It  consists  M  75  titles, 
under  which  are  eontained  extracts  from  proceed^ 
ings  in  causes  tried  at  Constantinople,  and  dete> 
mined  by  varions  jndgee,  especially  by  Euslathiua 
Romanua      Most  of  these  causes  were  heard  in  the 
Hippodromns,  a  name  of  a  court  paralleled  by  our 
English  Cockist.     The  Tiiipa  (which  appears  better 
to  deserve  publication  than  some  of  those  remains  of 
Graeco-Roman  Juriepmdence  which  have  been  lately 
given  to  the  world  by  Heimbach  and  Zachnriae) 
e-.ists  m  manuscript  in  the  Medioean  Library  at 
.Florence  {Cod.  Laurent,  liii,  foL  478,  &c),  with 
the  title  'BiBKlof,  iiHp  ira()d  liiv  ritrnf  oi-o^isToi 
IXtipa,  iri^  H  Ttyar  AiSafriiahia  ix  twf  Trf^naii 
Ton  firyd'tou  Kupaii  SJiaraSiov  tun  Tuftnlau.  (Za- 
chanae  /fist  Jar.  Gr.  Rom.  JMin.  g  41 .) 
Another  unpublished  work  of  Eustathi 
ir-atise  Utpl  'TirojSifADi;,  which  is  in  manuscript  at 
Pina      The  meaning  of  the  word  JiroftjAoi'  h 
been  a  subject  of  mudi  dispute.    (Su  Gangs,  Gla 
Med  si  Inf.  Gtoec.  a.  v.)     It  seems  ordinarily 
mean  that  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled  by  agree- 
ment or  pai-ticular  custom  upon  the  death  of  1 
husband  over  and  aboTe  the  dowry  she  brought  hi 

3  To  EuatathiusRamaims  has  been  falsely  ascrib- 
ed a  work  concerning  prescription  and  tJ 
dfect  of  periods  of  time  from  a  moment  to 
dred  tears.  This  work  was  published  with 
Version  bTSchardiua(B(tat!.  166 1), and  immediately 
afterwards  in  Greek  only  by  Cujas,  along  with  bis 
own  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  It  has  since 
been  often  reprintJjd  under  vaiicus  names.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Leuncbvius  (ii.  n.  237) 
with  the  title  De  Teoiporum  IrOeniaUia,  with  Scho- 
lia of  AthanasiuB  and  others.  The  last  edition  is 
that  by  ZachariaB.  (Af  'Piraol,  oder  die  Sehrift  iiber 
dk  ZeilBbs:initle,  Bvo.  Heid.  1036.)  The  work  ia 
commonly  attributed,  ta  Eustathius,  Antecessor 
Constantinopolilanus.  IT  this  inscription  be  cor- 
rect, the  Professor  must  have  been  of  earlier  date 
than  Eiialathins  Bomanusi  for  the  trealise  De  Teia- 
foram  Jntervallii  spears  to  have  been  originally 
compiled  m  the  seventh  eentuiy.  The  edition  of 
Schardiue  pves  the  work  nearly  in  its  original 
Ibrm;  Cujas, Leundavins, and Zadiariae  presenilis 
with  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work  as  revised 
about  tho  eleventh  centuiy  by  some  editor,  who  hae 
added  scholia  of  bis  own,  and  introduced  references 
"to  the  Baanica.(Biener,G«*A.  rfH-JVo«e«en,p.l24.) 
Nessel  (cited  by  Sammet.  Das.  de  Hypdioh  in 
Meeria.  Thea.  SuppL  p.  382)  attributes,  not  to  Eus- 
tathius Romanus,  but  to  the  earlier  professor  Bus- 
tnthiuB,  a  synopsis  of  juridical  actions,  entitled  Af 
i-Yoryal  iy  aw6'ifi,  which  is  found  appended  in  mar 
"nuectipt  to  the  Prndairon  audam.  (Zachariae,  Hurt 
Jar.  Or.  Horn.  D^in.  g  iS  ;  Heimbach,  de  Baal. 
Oiy.  p.  144.) 

3.  An  Edict  o(  the  Eustathius  who  was  Pr.  Pr. 
Orients  under  Anastasius  in  A.  D.  506,  is  publish- 
ed by  Ziichariae  (Aneatola,  p.  270).      [J.  T.  G.] 


.EUSTRATIUS. 
EUSTATHIUS  (EJ^nWHit),  a  Greek  physician 
ill  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
to  whom  two  of  the  letters  of  St  Basil  are  addressed. 
A.D.  373,  374.  (vol  iiL  ^ast.  151, 188,  ed.  Bened.) 
In  some  M8S.  he  is  ealled  by  the  title  "Archiater." 
The  second  of  these  letters  is  by  some  persons  at- 
tributed to  St  Gregory  of  Nyaaa,  and  ia  accord- 
ingly printed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works, 
p.  6,  to,  ed.  Bened.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUSTHB'NIUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  secretary  (oi 
epwtoKs)  to  Diocletian,  wrote  the  lives  of  Diocle- 
tian, MaximianuB  Hercnlins,  Qaleriua  and  Con- 
stantius,  assigning  to  each  a  separata  book.  (Vopisc. 
OwiB.  18.)  [W.  B.J 

EUSTO'CHIUS  (KimSxio!),  a  CappadocLin 
sophist  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constans.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  that  emperor  and  a 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Cappadocia  and  other 
oountcies.  (Suid.  ».  v.  EAmfx'os;  Staph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
nai^oci™.^.)  [L.  S.] 

EUSTO'CHIUS  {Eiatixiot),  a  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losopher Plotinus  late  in  Ufe,  and  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness,  A.  D.  270.  He  arranged  the  vrorka 
of  Plotinus.  (Porphyr.  FHa  Flat,  in  Plot.  Optm, 
to!,  i.  p.  1.  ii.  Ivii.  ed.  Oxon.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUSTRA'TIUS  (Edorptfrioj),  a  prBsbytar  of 
the  Greek  church  at  Constantinople,  js  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Oe  Ooaditioa  of  Oe  Hmaaa  SoiU 
after  Death,  which  is  still  extant.  Bespecling  his 
life  and  the  time  at  which  ha  Uved,  nothing  is 
known,  except  what  can  be  gathered  Irom  the 
work  itself.  It  is  directed  against  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  souls  ceased  to  act  and  operate  as 
soon  as  they  quitted  the  human  body.  Photius 
(BiU.  Cud.  171)  knew  the  work,  and  made  some 
extracts  from  it,  which  is  a  proof  that  Eusttatins 
must  have  lived  before  Photius.  Further,  as  Eus- 
tratliis  repeatedly  mentions  the  works  of  Dionysius 
Areiopagita,  he  must  have  lived  after  the  publication 
of  those  works,  which  appear  to  have  been  larcu- 
hited  about  a.  d.  500.  It  is  therefore  very  probar 
ble  that  Eustratins  lived  at  the  Xaae  of  Eutychius, 
patriarch  of  Consfantinople,  that  is,  about  A.  n. 

many  words.  His  work  was  first  edited  by  L.  , 
Alhitius  in  his  de  OeeideiUaihim  alqae  OiientoHum 
perpetfia  ire  Dogmate  J^ffatorii  consemiofiet  Rom, 
1655,  am,  pp.  319—581.  The  style  of  Eustra^u^ 
as  PhotiuB  remarics,  is  clear,  though  very  di^rent 
from  classic  Greek,  and  his  arguments  are  generally 
sound.  {Fabric.  BibL  Gi-aec  vol.  i.  p.  725  ;  Cave, 
^irf.  Tiii.  ToL  i.  p.416.)  Some  otiier  penons 
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..  Graea  vol.  iii.  p.  364,  note.)  [L.  8.] 

EUSTRA'TIUS  {EioTpiTiBs),  one  of  the  latest 
mmentatora  on  Aristotle,   lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  eentnry  after  Christ,  under 
'  e  emperor  Alesius  Comnenus,  aa  metropolitan  of 
icaea.     According  to  a  hint  in  the  Conunentary 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Bliiat  Nicomai^ea  ( if  this 
part  of  the  Commentary  is  composed  by  him),  he 
have  also  lived  at  Canstanlanople,  and 
ritt«n   hia   commentary  in   this  place. 
(Camp,  ad  Ariit.  Elh.  Nk.  X.  9.  |  13,  p.  473.  ed. 
ZelL)     Of  his  life  we  know  nothing  else.     Of  his 
writings  only  two  are  extant,  and  these  in  a,  very 
fragmentary  state ;   vin,  1.  A  Commentary  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Analytica,  published  by  Aldus 
1534,  and  translated  into  Latin 
by    A.  GrataroluE,     (Viinice,    1642,    1S68,   fol.) 
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ETITHALIUS: 
3i  A  Commentary  to  Aristotle's  Elhka  A'leoinaoSeo, 
jHibJiahed  in  tJio  Oi^ek  laDgitnge  with  some  other 
commentdtota  on  the  saw  work,  Venice,  1536,  fbL, 
and  in  the  Latin  langa^e  by  J.  Beniiu'dua  FeKci- 
anus,  Ven.  I54I,  1589,  fol.,  Pari9.-1543,  Holmst. 
16S3,  4tti.  Bul^  Hccor^ng  to  the  latett  researches, 
this  commentaiy  conaiats  of  ¥ery  different' nale- 
rials,  and  great  puts  of  it  are  the  work  of  nther 
interpreters,  as  Aspasiua  and  Michael  Epiieains. 
This  has  been  proved  chiefly  by  the  reseacchea  of 
Schteieimacber,  in  iiia  writings  on  the  Greek 
•  Scholia  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (printed  in  the 
Abhapdtiaigin  der  Bertiner  Altademte  der  Wissensch. 
of  thejear  1816— 1817,  p.  263,  &c.).  Sohleier- 
niacher  haa  shemi  that  the  author  of  the  commen- 
tary to  the  Jirsl  hook  of  the  Ethics  tannot  possibly 
be  the  same  peraoB  aa  the  author  of  the  com- 
mentary to  the  lixih  book,  becanae  Tery  different 
interpretations  of  the  "Eitn-cpiiioi  Aifyoi  of  Aristotle 
are  given  in  the  two  passi^s  cited.  (See  Stahr, 
Araloldia,  n.  pp.  261,  262  j  Schltdehnacher;  p. 
2fi7-)     Probably  Euatrathis  is  only  the  author  of 

the  commentary  to  the  sixth  book,  which  is "- 

better  than'  the  rest,  and  &om  which  the  con 
taries  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  book  greatly 
differ.  Bnt  perhaps  the  commentary  to  the  first 
is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  Eustratina,  and  the  dif- 
ference on  the  signification  of  the  "Efwif/MKol  Aifyoi 
may  have  been  occaaioned  by  Eastratina  himself 
borrowing  one  opinion  OF  the  other  from 
ancient  interpreters. 

The  commentaries  of  Eastratina  greatly  differ 
from  similar  works  of  elder  fommentatora  by  their 
not  being  uninterrupted  treatises  on  philosophical 
Bubjeets,  but  comiaeniarka  in  the  proper  aenae  i  " 
the  word,  ejplaining  aingle  words  and  things.  ] 
is  this  which  rendera  them  of  great  important 
In  the  middle  ages  Robert  of  Lincoln  translate 
this  commentary  into  Latin,  and  Alberlna  Magni 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  made  considerable  use  of 
it  in  their  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  (Fabric. 
SM.  Graeo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  264  ;  Buhie's  Ar-: 
toSe,  -vol.  i.  p.  299.)  [A.  S.] 

EUTB'LIDAS,  atatnary.  [CHnvaoTHBHiH.] 
BUTE'LIDAS  (  ^trtKiSas),  a  Lacedaemonii 
who  gained  a  prize  at  Olympia  in  wrestling  and  ... 
the  pentathlon  of  boys,  in  B.  c.  628  (01.  38),  which 
was  die  first  Olympiad  in  which  the  pentathlon, 
and  the  second  in  which  wrestling  was  performed 
by  bnys.  (Paus.  t.  9.  §  1,  -vL  IB,  ^  4,&c.)  [L.S.] 
EUTKRPE.  [MusAB.] 
EUTHA'LIUS  {Y.M,x,os),  bishop  of  Sulce, 
lived,  according  to  some,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Athanaaius ;  and  Cave,  In  the  London  edition  of 
his  Hist.  Lit^  places  him  in  a.  D.  398,  whereas,  in 
tJie  Basle  edition  (i.  p.  466),  he  places  him  " 
Jl.  d.'  4SB.  The  latter  supposition  agrees  y 
statement  of  Enthalios  himself,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Lifii  of  St,  Paul  When  Enthalina  was  , 
a  yoimg  man,  he  divided  the  Epistles  of  St.  Psnl 
into  chapters  and  verses ;  and  aflei;  bis  elevation 
to  the  bishopric,  he  did  the  same  with  tiie  Acts  o: 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  however,  had  been  divided  in  thai 
mannerbe{brehim,abostA.  D.  396;  but  EnthaUm 
added  the  argumenta  of  the  chapters,  indexes,  and 
Che  passages  of  Scripture  to  which  allusions  an 
made  in  the  Epistles.  Thia  work  he  afterwardi 
sent  to  Athanasius  the  j-onnger,  who  was  bishoj 
of  Alexandria  in  a.  d.  490.  A  portion  of  it  wai 
first   publitbed   by  cardinal    Ximencs,   in    1514 
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Erasmus,  in  bis  several  editions  of  the  New  Testa^ 
nent,  incorporated  the  Argumenta  to  the  Epistles 
if  St.  Paul  and  the  Acta.  The  Prokgne  on  the 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  pre&tory  Epistle,  was  first 
idited  by  J.H.Boecletus  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
,ho  New  Testament,  Argantorat.  164Ba]id  1660, 
l2mo.,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  often  re- 
printed. All  the  works  of  Eathalius  were  edited 
by  L.  Zaccagni,  in  his  Cotlectanea  manam.  vef, 
Ecclta.  Grtueae,  Rome,  1693,  Ito.  Whether  En' 
thalius  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ocapel  of 
St.  Luke  and  on  the  Acts,  is  nncertun,  at  least 

are  known  to  enist.  (Fabric.  BiSi  Graec  vol.  is.  p; 
287,  &c.!  Cave,  Nisi.  Lit.  vot.  i.  p.  262.)    [L.  S.] 

EU'XHIAS  (EMias),  an  Athenian  orator  of  tbo 
time  of  Demosthenes.  He  brought  an  accnsation 
agiunst  Phryne,  and  aa  be  Mled  in  his  attempt  to 
Iffing  about  her  condemnation,  he  abstained  ever 
after  from  speaking  ul  the  courts  of  justice.  (Athen. 
iriii.p,680i  Alciphr.  epis(,  LIO,  itCiSuidaa.  s.o. 
EMio! ;  Sohol.  ad  Hermog.  p.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTHYCLES  (EiBoKlC^t).  1.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whose  plays 'Ao-oitdi 
t)  *E7riffToA?J  and  *ATa^iyr^  are  mentioned  by 
Snidafl  (a.  v.  EvdvuX^  and  jSo5s  3"*        ^         '  "' 


Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  (Meineke,  Frag. 
Cam.  Grofn.  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271,  vol.  iL  p.  890  ; 
Fabric.  Sa)l.  Grwe.  vol.  ii.  p.  44B.) 

2.  Of  Bhegium,  a  Pytnagnrcan  philosopher, 
(lamblich.  Vit.  i-ytt.  cc.  27,  36.)  [P.  8.J    ■ 

EUTHY'CBATES  {■ES9„Kpirt)s),  a  Greek 
statuary,  whom  Pliny  places  at  OL  120,  E.  C.  .SOO. 
(xxiiv.  8.S.19.)  Hewas  the  most  dietingnished 
son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus,whom  he  imitated  more 
in  his  diligence  than  in  his  gracefulness,  preferring 
severe  truth  to  elegance  of  expression.  (Plin.  (.  0. 
g  7.)  This  feature  of  his  style  was  seen  in  a  most 
excellent  statue  of  Hercules,  at  Delphi,  and  in  hia 
slahiea  of  Alexander,  the  hunter  Thestis,  and  the 
Thestiadae :  the  rest  of  the  passage,  in  which  Pliny 
enumerates  bis  works,  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  (S(M 
Siliig,  CataL  Ar^.  s.  v.)  According  to  Tatiao, 
Eathyciates  made  statues  of  courtezans.  (Oivif. 
in  Graec  52-  p,  114,  ed.  Worth.)  fP.  S.] 

EUTHYDE^MUS(EJ«!7,t.o!),  an  Athenian  com- 

of  its  eighteenth  year,  B.  c.  414,  raised  from  a  par- 
ticular to  a  geneial  command  in  the  anny  besieging 
Syracuse.  The  object  was  to  meet  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Niciaa  for  immediate  relief  from  tha 
burden  of  the  sole  superintendence,  without  mak- 
.ing  him  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  arma- 
ment. This  position  he  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied to  the  end,  thoi^h  probably  subardinate  as 
well  to  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  aa  to  Niciaa. 
Whether  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  Menander 
took  pait  in  the  night  attack  on  Epipolae  appears 
doubtfni.  He  is  expressly  named  by  Thncydides 
only  once  again,  aa  united,  in  the  last  desperate 
engagement  in  the  harbour,  with  Demosthenes  and 
Menander  in  command  of  the  ships.  Diodorus 
names  him  in  the  previous  sea-fight,  aa  opposed  on 
the  left  wing  to  the  Synicnsan  Sicanus.    Plutarch, 

ascribes  the  oecnrrence  of  the  second  sea-fight,  in 
which  the  Athenians  received  their  first  deleat,  to 
the  eagerness  of  the  two  new  commanders  to  dis- 
play their  abilities.  But  thia  looks  very  like  a  late 
coiijecture,  such  aa  Ephorus  waa  fimd  of  makiny, 
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and  is  furllier  inconsiBtent  with  ihe  Inngiinge  o! 

Thuoydides,  who  represenla  the  Syiacuf 

ing  on  the  offendve,  and  shewa  in  Ni* 

that  the;  hod  it  in  their  power  to  foRJe  an  engage- 

nient.     Of  his  ultimate  late  we  nre  ignorant ;  his 

name  (it  i>  probably  his)  occnrs  aa  fiir  back  as  the 

eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  B.  c.  423,  among  the 

signatures  to  the  Lacedaemonan  treaties.    (Thnc. 

V,  19,-24,  vil.16,69;   Diad.siii.lSi   Flut.  M- 

do..  c.  20.)  [A.  H.  C] 

EUTHyOE'MUS  (EiflJSijfio!)-  L  A  sophist, 
vaa  born  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brothi^r 
pionysodoniB  to  Thnrii  in  Italv.  Being  exiled 
JhcnoB,  they  eatne  to  Athens,  where  they  resided 
many  yeuis.  The  pretensions  of  Euthydemus  and 
hie  brother  are  eipoeed  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  former.  A  sophism 
of  Euthydemus,  as  illnstrating  the  "  liitlacy  of 
tomposition,"  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Plat. 
^l^/demui,  OratgU  p.  386  (  Arist.  fiJet  ii.  2*, 
J  3,  5opS.  M  30  J  Ath.  si.  p,  506,  b ;  Seit  Emp. 
adv,Malh.  Tii.  13.) 

2.  Son  of  Cephnhia  of  Syracnae,  and  brother  to 
Lysiaa  the  orator.  (Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  328  ;  see  loL  i. 

3.  Son  of  Diodes,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
whom  Xenophon  represents  as  rebuking  him,  after 

'his  peculiar  fashion,  for  imaginmg  himself  to  know 
more  than  he  did.  (Plat.  Omv.  p.  223  ;  XenrMem. 
i.2.  §29,iy.2.) 

4.  A  man  of  Sicyon,  who  made  himself  tyrant 
of  the  city,  together  with  Timooleidas. .  On  their 
deposiibn,  according  to  f^uaanias,  the  snpreme 
power  was  committed  to  Ciciniae,  the  father  of 
Anttua.  [Clein/as,  No.  S,} 

5.  A  writer  on  cookery,  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeuB,  who  quotee  cert^n  versea  of  his  on  salted 
fish,  set  forth  by  him  in  joke  as  a  genuine  frag- 
ment of  Heaiod.  (Atlien.  iii.  p.  116,  a.  ili.  p.  £16, 
e.)  [E.  E.] 

EUTHYDE'MUS  (EjOij^coi-),  ting  of  Bac- 
tria,  was  a  natiye  of  Magnesia.  (Potyb.  li.  34.) 
We  know  nothing  of  the  drcmnstances  attending 
his  elevation  to  the  Boyeraiguty  of  Bactria,  bat  he 
seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  dissensions  among 
the  descendanU  of  those  who  had  first  established 
theindependenceafthatcoDntry,andtohare  wrest- 
ed the  sovereign  power  either  from  Diodotus  It.  or 
some  of  his  f^ity.  Ho  then  extended  his  power 
over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to  become 
the  fonnder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bactrian  mon- 
archy, though  not  the  actual  founder  of  the  king- 
dom, as  has  been  erroneonsly  inlen'ed  from  a 
passage  in  Strata.  {Strab.  xi.  p.  61 5  ;  Polyb.  xi. 
.3i;  Wilson's  Arimia,  p.  220.)  Antiochus  the 
Great,  aftor  his  expedition  against  Parthia  in  B.  c 
212,  proceeded  to  invade  the  territories  of  the 
Bactrian  king.  Euthydemus  met  him  on  the  banks 
ot  the  Arius,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  Zariaspn,  the  capital  of  Bactria. 
(Polyb.  X.  19.)  From  hence  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiationa  with  Antiochus,  who  appeara  to  have 
^eapaired  of  e^cting  his  snbjngation  by  fbive,  na 
he  was  readily  induced  to  come  to  terms,  by 
which  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  the  regal 
""     '■  '  ne  of  bis  own  daughtej 


irrij^et 


■nfortl: 


Eutfiydemus  lent  him  his  support  in  his  Indian 
espeditiin,  (Polyh.  ri.  34.)  The  commencement 
of  tile  reign  of  Eulhydemua  may  be  referred  with 
much  prolrahility  to  about  B,  c,  220.     (Wilson's 


EUTHYMIDS. 
Ariima,  p.  221.)  Silver  coins  of  this  prinW,  of 
Greek  style  of  workmanship  and  bearing  Greek 
inscriptions,  have  been  found  in  conaidetahlo  num- 
bers at  Bokhara,  Balkh,  and  other  places  within 
the  limits  of  Bactria,  thus  attesting  the  extent  to 
which  Greek  civilization  had  been  introduced  into 
those  remote  regions.   (Ibid.  p.  232.)     [E.  H.  B.] 


EUTHY'MANES,  or  mora  correctly  EUTHY'- 
MENES  (EiBotili^s),  of  Massilia,  is  referred  to 
several  times  as  the  author  of  a  geographical  work, 
the  real  nature  of  which,  however,  is  unknown. 
(Pint  de  PloB.  PMloi.  4;  Atheu.  iL  c.  90 ;  Lydus 
ds  Meta.  68;  Artemid.  Epii.  p.  63.)  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Swm.  i.  p.  141)  mentions  an  Euthy- 
menes  aa  the  author  of  XprwiKii,  but  whether  they 
are  the  same  or  diftWent  persons,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. [L.  S.] 

EUTHYMETIES,  a  Greek  punter  of  some 
note,  whose  time  ia  unknown.  (PUn.  xxrv.  11, 
B.  40.  g  43.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTHY'MIDAS,  a  leading  man  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  was  driven  out  of  his  native  city  by  the 

in  B.C  193  to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  the 
Aatollans.  (Liv.  xxxv.  87,  38.) 

EUTFIY'MIDES,  a  vase-painter,  whose  name 
occuifi  frequently  on  vessels  found  at  Adria  on  the 
Po,  and  at  Volci.  (Miiller,  AtvL  d.  Kvssi,  §  2ST, 
n.  7.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTHY'MIUS  ZIGABE'NUS,  aGreck  monk 
of  the  convent  of  the  Vir^n  Mary  at  Constantino- 
ple, lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
of  our  era,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  with  whom  he  ivob  conneeted  by  inti- 
mate friendship.  In  A.n.  HIS,  when  the  emperor 
died,  Euthymiua  was  still  alive ;  and  he  hmisetf 
says  that  he  twice  beard  the  emperor  dispute 
^tunst  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  church — that  is, 
probably  against  the  Latins,  Respecting  hia  life, 
see  especially  Anna  Comnena  (lib.  xv.)  and  L. 
Allatius.  {Be  Oms^.  vir.  Ecdet.  ii.  10.  5.)  En- 
thymius  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  numerous  MSS..  bat  the 
following  only  have  been  printed  :  1.  JhtemXla 
Soyiuiruiit  -rij!  ipBaSiiriir  irloreu!,  directed  against 
■  CB  ot  every  class,  waa  written  by  the  command 

axiua  Comnenus.    It  is  divided  into  28  tides, 

and  its  substance  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  early 
ecclcsisetical  &thers.  A  Latin  transla^on  of  it 
was  published  by  P.  F.  Zinus,  Venice,  1656,  foL, 
repiinted  at  Lyons,  1556, 8vo.,  and  at  Paris,  1560, 
The  Greek  origmal  has  not  yet  been  pub- 

J,  except  tie  hist  title,  which  ia  cont^ned  in 

Sylburg*s  Saracenica,  pp.  1 — 64.  2.  Victory  and 
Triumph  over  tiie  impious,  manifold,  and  execrable 
f  the  Mesaaliani,  &*.,  together  with  fonrtesn 
eniata  pronoimeed  agiunst  them.  It  wae 
I  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  note>. 
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EUTOLMIUS. 
bj  J.TollinB,  ia  his  Iter  Ilaliciim,  TrHJeciBdRhen. 
1698,  4to.,  pp.  106—135.  3.  A  Commertaiy  on 
all  the  Pwlnis  of  David,  and  on  tlie  ten  Cantica. 
The  Greek  qriginal  has  nnt  yet  been  printed ;  but 
a  Latin  translntion  by  Philip  Sanlua  first  appeared 
at  Verona,  1 660,  fuL,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 

hitien  friim  St.  Chrysostom  and  others  of  the  early 
felhera.  The  Greek  oripna!  has  never  been  printed, 
bnt  there  ia  a  veiy  good  Latin  tnuialation  by  J. 


1541,  fbL, 
H7, 1560,  and  1602, 
dered  one  of  great  vslue,  both  in 
^       ^         made  great  i 


The  « 


inted  at  Paris, 


id  iuts  often  been  made  great  nae  of  by  modem 

divines.    ( Fabric.  BiW.  Grace.      

Cave,  Hilt.  Lit.  vol.  L  p.  646,  &c)  There  are  a 
great  many  other  persona  of  the  ruimo  of  Euthy- 
miua,  respecting  whom  sea  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gram. 
vol.  viii.  p.  316,  &J.  [L.  S.] 

EUTHY'MUS  (EBflujioi),  a  hero  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  was  a  son  of  Astydes  or  of  the  rjier-god 
""     "    "  "     femous  for  his    ' ■"  -~' 


aiiiUin 


iiing, 


and  deti' 


red  the  t 
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Politea,  to  whom  a  feir  maiden 
wsa  sacrificed  every  year.  Euthymoa  himself 
disappeared  at  an  advanced  age  in  ihe  river  Gae- 
cmus.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255  ;  AellBn,  V.  HI  vlli.  18  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1409.)  Ho  gained  aeveial 
victories  at  Olympia  (01.  74,  76,  and  77) ;  and  a 
stntne  of  hia  at  Olympia  was  the  work  of  Pytha- 
goras.    (Pa.18.  vL  6.  §  2,  10.  %  2.)  lU  S-] 

EUTO'CIUS  (Eilrifmoi)  of  Ascalon,  the  eom- 
menlslor  on  Apollonius  of  Peega  and  on  Archi- 

end  of  some  of  hia  commentaries  on  Archimedes 
ho  says  lie  u^ed  "  the  edition  recogmsed  by  Isidore 
of  Miletus,  the  mechanic,  <nir  wasier."  This  Isi- 
dore was  one  of  Jostinian'a  architects,  who  built 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  The  Greek  originals  ot 
the  following  works  of  Eutocius  are  preserved : 
CoiatHextariei  on  lie  first  four  books  of  lAe  Conies 
^  Jpollonias !  on  the  ^lAere  and  Cylinder,  on  tie 
QmdralHre  rf  &e  Cinie.  and  on  the  Two  Boois  on 
EjniUbriiaa  of  AF,:Miaeiles,  These  have  been 
printed  in  (he  Greek  edition  ot  Apoiloniob, 
and  in  tlie  two  Greek  editions  of  Aughimsdhs  i 
and  Latin  versions  have  been  ^ven  with  several 
of  the  versions  of  these  two  writers,  sometimes 
complete,  somotimes  in  part.  There  has  been  no 
separate  print  of  Eutocius.  These  commentaries 
were  of  ordinary  vajue,  as  long  aa  geometrical  help 
in  nnderatanding  the  text  was  required.  Torelli 
wishes  that  Entocius  had  applied  himself  to  all  the 
writings  of  Archimedes.  But  they  have  a  merit 
which  will  preserve-  them,  independently  of  their 
mathematicij  vake ;  they  contain  incidentally  so 
much  iiifbimatLon  on  the  lost  writings  of  Greek 
geometers,  and  on  the  methods  of  Greek  arithme- 
^c,  that  diey  are  integrant  parts  of  the  history  of 
Greek  learning.  Torelli  tonnd  them  ftequently 
give,  by  way  of  citatum,  a  more  satisfactory  tejit 
of  Archimedes  than  that  of  the  remaining  nianu- 
scripts,  which  he  altribntea  to  the  goodness  of 
Isidore's  edition '.  "  faaeo-caasa  ^it,  cur  Aichime- 
dem  in  Eutccii  domo  conquirerem  ubi  melius 
quundoque  qnam  in  propiia  babilabat."  (Torelli 
2^/.  m  ArcMiaed.;  Fabric.  Bild.  Graec  vol  iv. 
p.  203.)  [A,  De  M.] 

EUTCLMIUS  (Eir6\iiios),  the  author  of  four 
migrama  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Ana/, 
fol.  iii.  p.  8  ;  Jacobs,  Antli.  Gi-iae.  vol  it.  p.  229), 
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of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  eicspt  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  titles  of  S/Jiolualicta  and 
Illmliis,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  httter  of 
which  eee  Du  Cange,  CVoss.  Med,  et  laf.  Lot.  s.  v. 
Illaslfis;  Gloit.  Med.  rf  Inf.  Graec  p.  613.  (Jacobs, 
Anih.  Qraee.  vol.  xiii.  p,  S9S).  [P.  8,1 

EUTO'LMIUS,  a  patronuB  causamm  at  Con- 
stantinople,  who  wae  one  of  the  commission  of 
Sixteen,  headed  by  Tribonian,  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  (a.  d.  630-33)  to  compile  the  Digest. 
(Const.  Taata,  g  9.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

EUTRA'PELUS,  P.  VOLU'MNIUS,  a  Bo- 
man  knight,  oblAincd  the  surname  of  Entrapelng 
(EirpBirt^ot)  on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit 
(See  respecting  thia  word  Aristot,  RAet.  H.  13.) 
Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to  him  (ad 
Fam.  vii.  32,  33) ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Paotus,  E.  c 
46  (ad  Fam.  ix.  26),  Cicero  gives  an  amu»ng  ac- 
count of  a  dmnor-pfu^y  at  the  house  of  Entrapelua, 
at  which  he  was  presents 

and  a  companion  of  his  pleasures  and  debauches. 
(Cic.  FMlipp.  xiii.  3.)  The  fidr  Cyiheris,  the  mis- 
tress of  Antony,  was  ori^nally  the  freedwoman 
and  mistress  of  VolumniuB  Eutrapelua,  whence  ws 
find  her  called  Volmnnia,  and  was  surrendered  to 
Antony  by  his  friend.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  26,  Phi- 
lipp.  ii.  24.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Eutrnpelus,  in 
conaequence  of  hia  connexion  with  Antony,  became 

Chat  Cicero  avuled  hi 


)  get  a 


e.)     On 


be^:ed  for  a  Hbera  lega^.  (Ad  A 
the  defeat  of  Antony  before  Mutina  m  B.  c  in, 
Entntpelns,  in  common  with  Antony's  other  Erieuda, 
was  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  waa  protected 
and  assisted  by  Atticus.  The  latter  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  returning  this  favour;  tor,  on  An- 
tony's return  into  Itrdy,  Eutiapelus,  who  was 
praefcctus  fabrum  in  his  army,  protected  Atticus, 
who  feared  for  his  own  safety  on  account  of  hia 
connexion  with  Cicero  and  Brulna.  Eutiapelus 
further  erased  from  tlie  list  of  proscriptions,  at  the 
intercession  of  Atticus,  the  name  of  the  poet  L. 
Julius  CaliduB,  which  he  had  inserled  himse!£ 
9,  to,  12.)     Eutrapelus  is  mentioned 


yHoc 


*.  L  IB.  £ 


EUTRESITES  (E^rpiwi-rns),  a  surnomo  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  Eotresis,  a  place  between 
Plataeae  and  Thespiae,  where  he  had  an  ancient 
oiBcle.  (Stcph.  Byz.  s.v.  EHrfniais ;  Eustath.  ad 
lion.  p.  268.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTRO'PJA.  1.  A  native  ot  Syria,  beearae, 
by  her  first  husband,  whose  name  ia  unknown,  the 
mother  of  Flavin  Maxuniana  Theodora,  who  waa 
married  to  Constanlius  Chloriis  upon  the  recon- 
struction of  the  empire  under  Diocletian.  Entropia 
was  at  l^t  time  the  wife  of  Maximianus  Hercu- 
lius,  to  whom  she  bore  Maxentiua  and  Fauata, 
aflMwards  united  to  Constantino  the  Great.  Upon 
the  conversion  of  her  son-inrlaw,  Eutropia  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  repaired  to  Pi^eatme.  In 
consequence  of  her  representations,  the  emperor 
took  measures  for  abolishing  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances which  had  for  ages  prevailed  at  the  oak 
of  Mamre,  so  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  AbiaJiam, 

A  medal  published  on  the  authority  of  Qoltxiua 
alone,  with  the  legend  Gal.  Val.  Eutrop,,  ii 
considered   as   unquestionably  spurious.     (Aurel. 

Vi.^1-     f'ttiif    vl.  -    RttQ.^I>     W    /i!    Ill      K^.    T{l1<minnL 
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Hielocre  des  EtMnereurs,  vol.  W.  pp.   ISO,   S14 
Eckhel,  YoL  viii.  p.  37.) 

2.  Gnuid-daugliter  of  the  foregoing,  beinj  thi 
daugliter  of  CoDslaiitius  Chtorus  and  Flavia  Max! 
niiana  Tlieoao™,  »iid  therefore  the  HSter  of  Delnia 
tills,  Julins  Constantiua,  HannibaJianuS,  Conetan 
tia,  and.  Aiiastasia,  and  Lslf-sistoi  of  ConBtsntini 
tho  Great.  (See  the  genealogies  table  piefiied  ti 
CoNSTANTINUS  I.)  She  IS  believed  to  have  beei 
the  wife  of  Nepo^anuB,  who  was  coasnl  A.  D.  301 , 
hot  at  all  events  she  waa  cettainly  tho  mother  of 
that  NepotiauuB  who  asemned  the  purple  o  ' 
Srd  of  June,  A.  D.  3S0,  and  she  peiished  i. 
proscription  which  followed  hiB  death  twenly-eighC 
days  oftoFwardB.  {NetoTIANI/s.]  (Anrel.  Vict. 
Epil.  xliLi  Zosim.  li.  43;  Athanaa.  Apotw/,  vol. ' 
p.  677,  ed.  Paris,  1627.)  LW.  B.] 

EUTRO'PIUS,  the  ennnch.  [Arcadiub.] 
EUTBO'PIUS,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  that 
portion  of  Upper  Moeaia  which  waa  called  Darda- 
flia,  married  Clandia,  daughter  of  CrispuB,  the  bro- 
ther of  Clandiua  Gothieus,  and  by  her  became  the 
fetber  of  ConstantiuB  Chlorua.  See  the  geneslo^- 
cai  table  in  vol.  i.  p.  831.  [W.  R.] 

EUTaO'PIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  has 
been  Btyled  F/amas  Eutropius  by  Sigonius  and 
some  of  the  emSen  scholars  without  the  slightest 
nuthority  from  MSS.  or  any  ancient  source  for 
Buch  an  addition.  Considerable  doubts  are  enlei^ 
tallied  with  regard  to  the  native  country  of  this 
wriler.  The  only  positive  witness  ia  Suidas,  who 
terms  him  a  fcjuned  Italian  ('iToAds  o-ofioT^s)) 
but  these  words  have  been  interpreted  to  signily 
inerely  that  he  wrote  in  Latin.  The  argumentB  of 
certain  French  writers,  who  have  sought  to  provi 
from  Symmachus  that  he  waa  the  countryman  o' 
Ausonius,  and  those  of  Vinetns,  who  endeavour, 
from  various  considerations  to  demonstrate  that  hi 
must  have  been  a  Greek,  are  slngulariy  feeble  and 
friYolous.  We  know  from  his  own  statements, 
taken  in  combination  with  various  passages  in  the 
Byzantines,  that  he  held  the  office  of  a  secretary 
(  Ejiiilularia'I,m<rro>tirypi<tii>i)  under  Constanrine  the 
Great,  that  he  was  patronised  by  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian  expe- 
dition, and  that  he  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  hook 
is  dedicated.  To  these  pafticalars  out  certain 
information  is  limited.  That  he  is  the  same  indi- 
vidoal  with  the  Eutropius  who,  ob  we  learn  from 
AmmianiiB  MarcelUniis,  was  proconsul  of  Asia 
about  A.D.  871,  and  who  is  spoken  of  by  Libanius 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Or  with  Ibe  Eutropius 
who,  as  we  gather  from  the  Codex  Theodosianus, 
was  prapfectus  praetorio  in  a.d,  SBO  and  381,  are 
pure  conjectures  resting  upon  no  hase  save  the 
identity  of  Dame  and  embarrassed  by  chronotogical 
^fficulties.  In  no  case  must  he  be  coi^ounded 
with  the  ambitious  eunuch,  great  chamberLun  to 
the  emperor  Arcadius,  so  well  known  from  the 
invec^ve  of  Claudian;  and  still  less  could  he  have 
been  the  disc^  of  Auguatin,  as  not  a  few  persons 
have  fancied,  since,  if  not  actually  dead,  he  must 
havs  reached  the  extreme  verge  of  old  age  at  the 
epoch  when  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  rising  into 
&me.  The  only  other  point  connected  with  the 
personal  career  of  this  author  which  admits  of 
discussion,  is  his  religion.  It  has  been  confidently 
asserted  that  it  can  be  proved  from  his  own  words 
that  he  was  aChrislian.  But  how  any  one  could, 
by  any  possible  stretch  of  ingenuity,  twist  such  a 
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conclusion  out  of  the  paseave  in  question  (t,  1 16, 
Bub  Jin.),  eves  if  we  retSn  the  reading  »  Nimiia 
reljgionis  Christinnae  inseclntor,"  it  is  very  hard 
for  an  unprejudiced   reader  to  imagine  ;    and  it 

we  can  reject  or  evade  the  testimony  of  Nice- 
phoms  Gregoras,  who  insista  that  the  pmisea 
bestowed  by  Eutropius  upon  Constantino  are  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  because  they  proceed  from  one 
who  cherished  boerile  feeUngs  towarda  that  prince 
in  consequence  of  differing  from  him  in  religion 
(BiA  TG  tA  t^s  dprtiTKelas  dKotpi&tfilToy)  and  of 
being  the  contemporary  and  parrizan  (^^\utii&njv 
mil  aSfeiruinii')  of  Julian  ;  ronreover,  as  if  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt,  he  declorea  that  the  observationa 
Of  Eutropins,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a,  gentile  pro- 
fesMng  a  different  fiiith  from  Conslantine  (^AJdji' 
S^cSv  Ktd  d\?iOif>6\ov  SfntffK^ias  Tp&^ifxm\  are 
tainted  witli  heathen  bitterness  (iiragainrw'EMif- 
viKQi  iriKpiits),  and  then  goes  on  to  adduce  some 
examples  of  unfi^r  repreBentations. 

The  only  work  of  Eutropius  now  extant  is  a 
brief  compendium  of  Eoman  history  in  ten  books, 
extending  irom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
accession  of  Valens,  by  whoso  command  it  was 
composed,  and  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  The  an- 
ther, at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chaplor,  promises 
a  more   det^led  and   elaborate   narrative  of  the 

chief  agent,  hut  we  know  not  whether  this  pledge 
was  ever  redeemed.  Suidas  indeed  records  that 
Eutropius  wrote  "otber  things,"  but  without  speci- 

Bome  Eutiopius  as  a  grammatical  authority  upon 
the  Bonnd  of  the  letter  x,  but  drops  no  hint  Wiat 
this  personage  is  the  historian. 

In  drawing  np  the  abridgment  which  has  do. 
scended  to  as,  the  compiler  appears  to  liave  con- 
sulted tho  beat  authorities,  although  not  always 

in  general  with  care,  allhoi^h  manifest  errors 
may  occasionally  be  detected  in  tacts  as  well  as  in 
chronology,  and  all  occarrencea  likely  to  reflect  dis- 
honour on  tile  Roman  name  are  sedulously  glossed 
over  or  entirely  omitted.  The  style  is  m  perfect 
good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  natnce  of  the  an- 
dertaking.  Wo  find  a  [Jain,  dear,  precise,  simple, 
familiar  narrative,  in  which  the  most  important 
i  ore  distinctly  brought  out  without  ostenlor- 
ind  without  any  prcleimons  to  ornament  oi 
to  rhythmical  cadence  in  the  structure  of  the  pe- 
riods. The  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  exceed- 
pare,  althoi^h,  aa  might  be  expected,  the 
critical  eye  of  modem  scholarship  baa  detected 

I  usage  of  the  purest  models.  Under  these  cir- 
fliBlances  it  ia  not  surpiising  that  this  little 
irk  should  have  become  exceedingly  popular  at  a 
riod  when  the  taste  for  deep  learning  and  ori- 
lal  investigation  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  for 

ployed  as  a  school-book.  We  lind  the  sul»tanc8 
of  it  copied  into  the  chronicles  of  Kieronymus, 
Prosper,  Cassiodonis,  and  many  others :  it  is  dosely 
followed  by  Rufas,  Orosius,  aud  by  a  host  of 
monkish  annalists ;  while  it  is  incerpocated  verba- 
m,  with  many  additions,  in  the  welI.kQ0WD  Hit' 
iria  Misodla^  a  sort  of  historical  ^rrago,  which  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  beea 
ipomided  by  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid  ud  Theo- 
nda,    at  one   time   deacon  of    Aquileia,  and 
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hence  usnnll;  designated  Paulus  IMacnniig.  Paul, 
however,  did  publish  an  edition  of  Eatropins, 
whom  ha  expanded  at  both  extremities,  affixing 
eereral  chaplera  1e  the  commencement  and  bring- 
uig  down  the  work  to  bis  own  times,  while  by 
others  it  was  continued  as  low  as  the  year  «]3. 

Thus  at  the  revival  of  Utecalnre,  the  history  of 
Eutropiua  existed  nnder  three  forms:  1.  The 
genuine  ten  boolts  sa  they  proceeded  from  the 
anihor,  2.  The  editions  as  extended  by  Panltns 
Diaconna  and  others.  3.  The  entire  but  largely 
•interpolated  copy  contained  in  the  HisMria  Miscella. 

The  Editio  Princeps,  which  wm  printed  at  Rome, 
4te.,  1471,  together  with  all  the  other  editions 
which  appeared  during  tlie  ISth  century,  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  last  two  denominations.  The 
first  attempt  (o  resUro  the  pure  origin^  tei^t  was 
by  Egnatius,  in  his  edition  printed  at  Venice  in 
1516,  along  with  Suetonius  and  Auretiua  Victor. 
But  ^e  great  restorer  of  Eutropius  was  Schonhovius, 
a  canon  of  Bruges,  who  published  an  edition  fi™n 
the  Codex  Gandavenns  at  Basle,  Svo.,  1546  and 
1 552  i  further  improvements  were  made  by  Vinetna 
(Pictar.  Sto.  1554),  who  made  use  of  a  Bourdeaux 
MS.;  by  Sylbur^us,  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  his 
Scriptl,  hislor.  Rom.  (fol.  Franc.  1S8B),  aided  by 
a  Fulda  MS.i  and  by  Memla  (Lag,  Bat.  Ela.  8TO. 
159-2). 

.  Of  the  very  numerous  edi^ona  which  have  ap- 
peared «nce  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the 
most  notable  ate  those  of  Ueame,  Oxon.  Svo.  1703; 
of  Havercamp,  with  a  copions  collection  of  com- 
mentsries.  Lug.  Bat.  Sro.  1 729 ;  of  Oruner,  Coburg, 
live.  1752  and  176B;  of  Verheyk,  with  voluminous 
note9,Lug.Bat.8vo.l762andl793tofTisclincke, 
eont^ning  a  new  revision  of  the  text,  an  excellent 
diatertatiw,  together  with  good  critical  and  expla- 
natory observations,  Svo.  Lips.  1796,  and  again 
improved  in  1804  i  and  of  Grosse,  Hall.  Svo. 
IBlSi  HanoT.  1816;  Lips,  1825.  On  the  whole, 
the  most  useM  for  the  stndent  are  those  of 
TzEchucke  and  Grosse. 

Eutroplus  was  twice  translated  inte  Greet.  Oni 
of  those  veraEon's,  executed  by  Capito  Lycius  before 
the  time  of  Justinian,  has  perished ;  that  by  a 
certam  Paeaniua  stilt  exists,  has  been  frequently 
published,  and  is  conldned  in  the  edi^ons  of 
Hearne,  Havercamp,  and  Verheylc.  Many  trans- 
lations are  to  be  fonnd  into  Englisli,  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  none  of  them  deserving  any 
partjcnlar  notice. 

In  illustration,  the  dictionaries  of  Grosse, 
Stendal,  1811  and  1819;  and  of  Seebode,  Hanov. 
1318,  1825,  and  1828;  Moller,  Digi^alio  de 
Fkitroino,  4te.,  Altdort,  1636  ;  the  excellent  dis- 
sertation of  'I^schucka  preiliced  to  this  edition ; 
the  prelace  of  Verheyk,  and  the  prooemium  of  Grosse, 
may  be  consulted. 

.  (Suidas,  8.  w.  ^irpwxtos^  KairlTuf  ;  Symmach, 
JBpiiL  iji.  47,  53  j  Auctor  Anonym,  dt  AnHq.  Coa- 
jfoniHiopoi,  lib,  i.  0. 6.  p.  4  (vol.  ivii.  of  the  Venetian 
Corpus);  Codinus  Curopalatea,  Sdtii.  de  Orig. 
CoastastimipBl,  pp.  4  and  7,  ed,  Venet. ;  Jo.  Ma- 
lala,  C^ronoffnyih.  in  at.  JbUoh.  ojiorf,;  Nicephor. 
Pregor.  Oratio  encomvaiiOa  in  Iwip.  Cotisiani.  Mug, 
quoted  by  Fabricias  and  Teachncke  from  Iiambe- 
tius,  GommenE.  de  BiblioOeo.  Caea.  viii.  p.  13r  ' 
Kollar ;  Eutrop.  iW».  ad  Faf.  Imp.  lib. : 
^nd  18;  Anun.  Maicell.  xxii.  L  ^  36,  and  note  of 
Vales;  Liban.  iavii.  vol.  i.  p.  113,  ed.  Beiske, 
ind  Ejml.  iv.  1  SI,  ad  7%eiiiisl. ;  Greg,  Nai.  Epist. 
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37,138;  Cod.  Theod.  i.l.  §2.xii.S9.  SS.  and 
Gntiiofred.  Froaopc^r.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  52 ;  Gennad. 
De  Viris  IU.e.i9.)  [W,  H.) 

BUTRO'PIUS  (EJi-pAriot),  a  physician  who 
lived  ppjbably  ia  the  fourth  cBntnry  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  mentioned  along  with  Ausonius  by  Map- 
cellus  Empiricus  {in  Pra^t.)  as  having  been  one 
of  his  immediate  ptedaceasors.  He  wrote  a  medi- 
cal work  which  is  noticed  by  Marcellus,  but  is  no 
longer  extant.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUTYCHES  (EWxils)-  1-  An  engraver  of 
gema,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  DjosctiniDES.  Hia 
is  seen  on  an  extant  gem,  with  the  inscrip- 
ETTTXH2  AI02KOTPI:iO'r  AlFEAIOS. 
(Bracci,  P,  ii.  lab.  73  ;  R.  Rochette,  Lettre  &  M. 
tSeiora,  p.  42.)  , 

2,  Of  Bithjnia,  a  sculptor,  who  ia  known  by  a 
statue  in  the  worst  style  of  ancient  art,  with  the 
inscription  EKTTXHC  BEinTNETa  TEXNITHO 
EnOlEL  (Wincklemann,  Geieh.  d.  Kimil,  b.  a. 
c  1.  g  21.)  [P.  S.] 

EU'TYCHES  or  EUTY'CHIUS,  a  disciple  of 
Priscian,  taught  Latin  grammar  publicly  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books,  De 
dUoernendig  cotguffotiotabus  LUiH  If.,  inscribed  to 
his  pupil  Craterus.  This  work  was  first  published 
by  &merarius,  Tnhmg.  4(0.  16S7,  along  with 
Marius  Vlctoiinus,  is  included  in  the  "  Oiamma' 
ticaa  Latinae  Ancteiea  Antiqul"  of  Putschins, 
Hanov.  4to.  161)5,  and  has  been  recentiy  edited  in 
a  more  correct  and  complete  form  by  Lindemann 
{Corpus  Grammal.  Lot.  i.  p.lSl)  &om  a  MS.  now 
at  Vienna,  but  forroeriy  in  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio.  Here  the  anther  ia  termed  IMsddta  and 
not  Ehiigdhts. 

Some  remarks  from  a  tract  of  Eutychins,  De 
Aspiraiione,  are  to  be  found  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
CaSHOdorus,  De  OrOograjAia.  [W.  R,] 

EU'TYCHES  (EjTiJxtis),  apresbyter  and  aljbol 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  Sth  century,  who  headed 
the  parly  opposed  to  the  Nestorian  doctcuies  iHen- 
TORiusJ.  Nestorius  having  maintained  that  there 
are  in  Christ  two  persons  or  substances  (iIiroirTii- 
irns),  one  divine  (the  Arfyoi),  and  one  human 
(Jesus),  but  with  only  one  aspeet,  and  united  not 
by  nature,  but  by  will  and  affection  ;— Eutyches 
carried  his  opposition  te  this  system  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  in  Christ  there  is  but  one  nature,  that 
of  the  Incarnate  Word.  The  declaration  "  the 
word  was  made  flesh"  implies,  according  to  Euty- 
ches, that  He  so  look  human  nature  upon  Hun, 
that  His  own  nature  was  not  changed.  From 
this  it  follows  that  Hia  tody  is  not  a  mere  himiait 
body,  but  a  body  of  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  doctrine,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conse> 
qnances,  would  be  highly  dangerous,  since  it  would 
destroy  all  the  practical  beneflta  of  onr  belief  in 
in  the  Incarnation,  as  it  involves  the  denial  that 
we  have  a  High  Priest  who  can  be  teuched  with  a, 
&e1ing  of  our  inhrmities.  .  If  this  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  horror  which  it  excited  can  be  accounted 
£)r ;  and  althongh  we  do  not  know  that  Eutyches, 
any  more  than  many  othec  teachers  of  error,  did. 
carry  out  his  principles  to  their  practical  conelo- 
sions,  still  the  means  which  were  adopted  U  sup- 
port his  cause  were  such  as  to  prevent  our  feeling 
any  sympathy  with  it  His  opinions  became  po- 
pular in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  where  the  doc-, 
trines  of  Nestorius  had  been  most  loudly  con- 
demned, and  where  the  patriarch  Dioscums  was 
eminently  violent .  and  unscrupulous,      Eutychen, 
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was  first  warned  of  fiia  error  privately  by  Eiisebius, 
t)iebop  of  Dorytneum,  anil  was  then  denonnced  by 
him  as  a  heretic,  hefore  a  synod  which  ossembled 
at  Constantinople,  under  the  presidency  of  Flavian, 
patiiaish  of  tfiat  ^ty.  He  was  condemned,  in 
epile  of  the  ejctenl  of  his  inflnence  at  court,  where 
Chrysnpliiua,  eunncll  and  chief  chamheilain  to 
Theodosiua  II.,  -ma  n  close  friend  of  Dioecnins, 
and  godeoH  to  Eutychea.     Besides  this,  Chryss- 

Pulcheria,  the  emnetor's  elster,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  Flavian.  By  hia  influence  Theo- 
dosiua  waa  persnaded  to  declare  himself  dissatis. 
fied  with  llie  decision  of  Flavian's  synod,  and  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  geiieial  council,  to  meet  at 
Ephesus,  Am  b.  449,  under  the  pre^dency  of  Dio^ 
scuius.  This  is  tbe  celebrated  AjnrTjiur^  aivoSas, 
an  appellation  which  it  moat  richly  deserved.  It 
waa  composed  almost  entirely  of  partisans  of  En- 
tyches.  FliTian,  and  those  who  had  jndged  him 
on  the  former  occaaon,  though  aJlowed  tobepreaent, 
were  not  to  be  suffered  to  vole.  Theodoret,  the 
historian,  who  had  been  a  Mend  of  Neatorius,  was 
not  to  vote  witUont  the  permission  of  Dioscurua  ; 
and  a  number  of  franco  Egyptian  monts  accompa- 
nied their  abbot,  Barsumaa,  to  whom,  as  a  vigorous 
upponeiit  of  Nestoriua,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
council  were  aaaigned.  For  iht  emperor  had 
avowed,  in  his  kttets  of  convocation,  that  his 
great  object  was  irama'  SiafioXiKili'  ixKo^ai  pifar, 
meaning  by  thia  phrase  the  Nestorian  dnclrines. 
When  the  council  met,  all  opponents  of  Eutychea 
were  sitenced  by  the  ontcries  of  the  monks,  the 
threats  of  the  soldiers  who  tvere  admitted  to  hear 
the  deliberations,  and  the  overbearing  violence  of 
the  president.  Fbvian,  Eusebius,  and  Theodoret 
were  deposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  Eutychea  Jbr- 
mall)  sanctioned ;  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  vic- 
torv  gamed  over  the  Eaatem  church  by  its  Alex- 
andrian rival,  which  two  bodies  often  came  into 
conflict  from  the  different  dogmatical  tendencies 
prevalent  in  each.  The  deposit  prelatea,  however, 
applied  for  aid  to  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  himself  summoned  to  the  council, 
but,  inatead  of  appearing  there,  had  sent  Julias, 
bishop  of  Puteoli,  and  three  other,  legates,  from 
whom  therefore  he  obtained  a  correct  account  ef 
the  scenes  which  bad  disgraced  it  He  was  ready 
to  interfere,  both  on  general  gronnds,  and  from  the 
notion,  which  had  already  begun  to  take  root,  that 
to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belcnged  a 
sort  of  oversight  over  the  whole  eharch.  Things 
were  changed  too  at  Constantinople  :  Chrysaphiua 
was  disgraced  and  banisued,  and  Pulcheria  restored 
to  her  brother's  favour.  In  the  year  460,  Theodo- 
uus  IT.  died ;  Pulcheria  married  Marcian,  and  pro- 
cured for  bun  the  succession  to  the  throne.  A  new 
general  conncil  was  summoned  at  Nicaea,  and  af- 
terwards adjourned  to  ChnJcedoii,  i.  n,  451,  which 
630  bishops  attended.  The  proceedings  were  not 
altogether  worthy  of  a  body  met  to  decide  on  such 
subjects ;  jet^  on  the  whole,  something  like  deco- 
ram  was  observed.  The  result  was  that  Dioscurus 
and  Eutychea  were  condemned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  one  person  and  two  natures  finally 
declared  to  bo  the  6ith  of  the  church.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  Entjches,  except 
that  Leo  wrote  to  beg  Maician  and  Pulcheria  to 
send  him  into  banishment,  with  what  success  does 
not  appear.  There  am  extant  a  confession  of  fiuth 
presented  by  Eutychea  to  the  council  of  Ephesus 
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(the  jSuuAiI  Ati(nfiiii^),and  two  petitions  to  the  em' 
peror  Theod'oaiua  (Chncil.  vol.  iv.  pp.  134,  241, 
SaO) ;  but  no  works  of  his  are  in  existence.  Thia 
schism  was  continued  among  the  monks  by  Eudo- 
cia,  widow  of  Theodoaus,  and  to  Bueh  an  eitent, 
that  Marcian  was  obliged  lo  send  an  armed  force  to 
pat  it  down.  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  however, 
under  the  name  of  Monophysites,  continued  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions,  though  wiUi  Uttle  success,  till 
the  eth  century,  when  a  great  revival  of  those  doc- 
trines took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Jacob  Bara- 
daens,  who  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  A.  D.  588.  From 
him  they  were  called  Jacobites,  and  under  fiia 
title  still  constitute  a  very  DDmereus  chureh,  to 
which  the  Armenians  and  Copls  belong.  (Ev^rius, 
Hial.  Eccles.  i,  9 ;  Theodoret,  Ep.  79,  83,  92,  &c.i 
Cave,  iScrtpi.  EMei.  Hist.  IM.  vol,  i. ;  Neander, 
SirchaigesA.  iii.  p.  1079,  Ac.)         {Q.  E.  L.  a] 

EUTYCHIANUS.    [CoMizoN.] 

EUTYCHIA'NUS  (Eu'tux.bwIi)-  There  are 
two  persons  of  thia  name  in  the  history  of  Con- 
stantinople :  the  one  is  called  an  historian,  and 
must  have  livod  at  the  time  of  Conslantine  tho 
Qreai  He  is  styled  chief  secretary  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  sophist ;  bull  nothing  further  is  known. 
(Geoig.  Ccdinua,  Sded.  de  Ong.  Craataat.  17.) 
The  second  was  a  friend  of  Agathins  the  historian, 
who  undertook  ta  write  the  history  of  his  own 
time  on  the  advice  of  Eutyehianus.  (Agath. 
Frooem.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTYCHIA'NUS  (S.lTvxiay6s),  a  physician 
who  lived  probably  in  or  before  the  fourth  century 
after  Christy  as  one  of  hia  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Marcellug  Empiricua  (De  MedioaiH.  c. 
li.  p.  303).  who  calls  hiio  by  the  title  of  ■■A> 
chialer."  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  physician 
who  is  called  Terentius  Eutychianna  by  Theodo- 
rus  Priscianus  (Bb  Jl/eiw.  iv.  11.)    [W.  A..G.] 

EUTy'CHIDES,  T.  CAECI'tlUS.a  freedman 
of  Attkma.  Afler  bis  manumieMoa  by  Atticus,  his 
name  naturally  waa  T.  Pomponius  Eutychtdes ;  but 
when  Atticus  was  adapted  by  Q.  CaeciliuB,  his 
freedman  also  altered  bis  name  into  T.  Caedliua 
Eutychides.  (Cic.  od  Ail.  iv.  IS.)  [L.  8.] 

EUTY'CHIDES  (EJri^B^i).  1.  Of  Sioyon, 
a  statuary  in  bronie  and  marble,  is  placed  by  PUny 
at  01.  120,  B.  0.  iiOO.  (iixiv.  8.  s.  19.)  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Lysippus.   (Paua.  vi.  3.  g  i.)     Ha 

quo  axtem  ipso  anme  liquidiorem  plurimi  dixere " 
(PUn.  l.  c.  %  16),  one  of  the  Olympic  victor  Timos- 
thenes,  of  Elis,  and  a  highly-prized  statue  of 
Fortune  for  the  Syrians  on  the  Orontcs.     (Faua. 

I.  c.)  There  is  a  copy  of  the  last-named  work  in 
the  Vatican  Museum.  (ViBconti,JW»s.  Pio.-Ciem. 
t.  iii  lab.  46.)  His  statue  of  Father  Liber,  in  the 
collection  of  Asinius  PoDio,  xvaa  of  marble,  (Plin. 
xxjtvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10.)  A  statue  of  Priapus  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Qreek  Anthology  (Bmnck,  Aaal. 
iL  p.  31 1 !  Jacobs,  iii  p.  24,  No.  iiv.)  as  the  work 
of  Entychides,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  Euty- 
chides of  Sicyon  is  meant.  Cantbams  of  Sicyon 
was  the  pupil  of  Eutychides.     [Canthabcs.] 

2.  A  painter  of  unknown  time  and  countiy. 
He  painted  Victory  driving  a  biga.     (Plin,  iiiv, 

II.  s.  40,  §  34.) 

'  3.  A  Bculptar,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  sepulchral 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bmnck,  Anal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  S07  ;  Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p.  274,  No. 
D.;cx.x.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTY'CHIUS,  the  grammarian.  [EnrvcHES.] 


EXAENETU8. 
EUTY'CHIUS  (Eirixox),  was  otiginaHy  a 
mnnk  of  tbs  town  orAmaseia,w}ieDco  he  was  sent 
bf  his  feUow-citkenB  to  ConBtsntinople,  as  proxy 
6n:  their  bishop.  The  gKat  latent  he'  displayed  in 
^rxie  theological  controversy  gained  him  general 
admiradon,  and  the  emperoc  in  A.  d,  fiSS  raised 
liim  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  chnich  at  Con- 
stantinople, In  the  same  yeiir  ho  accordingly  ple- 
aded at  an  ecnmenLcal  synod,  which  was  held  in 
that  city.  In  A.  n.  564,  ha  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  emperor  Justjnian,  by  refdsing  to  give  his  as- 
sent to  a  decree  respecting  the  incorrnptibility  of 
the  body  of  Christ  previous  lo  his  resurrection, 
Etnd  was  etpelled  from  his  sea  In  consequence.    He 
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It  last  to  his 


original  convent  at  Amaseia.  In  678, 
paror  Tiberius  restored  him  to  bis  see,  which  be 
henceforth  retained  until  his  death  in  636,  at 
the  age  o£  73.  There  ia  eilanl  by  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  pope  Vigiliua,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
elevation  in  A.  n.  65a  It  is  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  among  the  Asia  Si/nodi  quiaioB,  Conci).  vol. 
V,  p.  425,  &a.  He  also  wrote  some  other  treat, 
iaes,  which,  however,  are  lost.  (EiHgr.  iv.  3S  ; 
Gregor.  Moral  liv.  29  i  Cave,  Hilt.  lat.  vol.  i. 
p.  413,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

EUXE'NIDAE  (Eejfi-fani).  a  noble  feraily 
among  the  Ae^netans,  eelebisted  by  Pindar  io  his 
ode  (JVem.  ^ii.)  in  honour  of  one  of  its  members, 
Sogenea,  who  was  victorions  in  the  boys'  pentathlon 
in  the  64ih  Neroead  (according  to  Hermann's  emen- 
dation of  the  Scholia),  that  is,  in  B.  c.  46).  The 
post  also  mentions  the  victor's  father,  Thearion, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  inlimata.  The 
ode  contains  some  considerable  difficulties,  and  has 
been  very  diSerentiy  esphuned  \>y  Bocl:h,  Dlssen, 
Kid  Hermann.  (Pindar,  i.  e. ;  Schol,  and  Biickh 
mid  Dissen's  notes  i  Hermann,  de  Sogems  Aegise- 
lae  Vidoria  qwmquetiii  THssertaiio,  Lips.  1822, 
Opiaaila,  vol.  iii.  p.  33.)  [P.  S.] 

BUXE'NIDAS,  a  painter,  who  instructed  the 
celebrated  Aristetdes,  of  Thabaa.  He  flourished 
about  the  96th  or  100th  Olympiad,  B.c,  400  or  300. 
(Flin.  H.  N.  xtxv.  10.  s.  3B.  S  T.>        [P-  S.] 

EUXE'NIDES.     [EvBTEs.] 

EU'XENUS  (ESJsmi.)  1.  Is  mentioned  by 
Dionjsius  of  HUicomassus  (i.  34)  as  a  wQi,,ril! 
ipx"'"!,  who  wrote  upoii  early  Italian  tiaditions.  As 
he  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else,  and  as  it  is 
fitiange  to  £nd  an  fotci&ti  Greek  writing  upon  TtaJiaji 
mythi,  some  crimes  have  proposed  to  read  'Eivios, 
instead  of  ESiti-o!  j  imt  Enniua  can  scanSely  be 
classed  among  the  mythogruphera. 

2.  Of  Hemcleia,  w^  tile  instructor  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  ia  Pytli(^[or«in  philosophy,  of  which  he 
is  aaid  to  have  possessed  a  very  competent  know- 
ledge. (Philoatr.  Vif.  Apoll.  i.  7.)  [L.  R] 

EUXITHEUS  (Eii^fflsoi),  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, from  whom  Athenaeus  (iv.p.  157)  quotes 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  all  men  were  confined 
by  the  gods  tn  their  bodies  and  to  thia  world  as  a 
punishment,  and  that  unless  they  remained  there 
for  the  period  appointed  by  the"  deity,  they  would 
be  doomed  to  still  greater  soi^eringa.         [L.  S.] 

EXADIUS  {"EfdSMi),  one  ol  the  Lapithae, 
who  distinguiahed  himself  in  the  contest  at  the 

iplials  of  PeirithoUs.      (Hea.  SstO.  Here.  ISO  ; 

V.  Met:  tW.  26G,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

BXAE'NETUS  {'^ioiveros),  at  Agrigentui 

lined  victories  in  the  foot  race  at  01  jmpia,  in  ii. 
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41fi  (01.  91)  and  b.  c.  413  (01.  !12.)  On  his  re- 
turn &ora  Olympia,  Bjiaenetua  was  escorled  intn 
the  eity  by  a  magnlAcent  procesuon  of  300  cha- 
riots, each  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  (Diod. 
siii.  34,  B3;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EXEDARES.  [Ahsacidai,  p.  363,  a.] 
EXI'TIUS,  quaestor  in  e.  c  43,  and  one  nf 
Antony's  supporters,  ia  called  by  Cicero  {PhRipp. 
xiii.  13)  the  _rtK(9r  (probably  the  couam-german) 
of  Philsdelphus,  by  which  name  he  meaiia  to 
indicate    C  Anniua   Cimher.       [Camp.  Ciudbil, 

EXsl'PERA'NTIUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  BcMn 

foimation,  but  who,  from  the  character  of  his 
style,  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in 'the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  Under  his  name  we  have  a  short 
tract,  entiUed  De  Marii,  Lepidi,  w  Seriorii  iellis 
dmlifnts^  which  many  auppoae  to  have  been 
abridged  &om  the  Histories  of  SaUust. 

It  will  be  found  appended  to  the  editiona  of 
kUust  by  Wisae,  Cantab.  4to.  1710 ;  by  Corlc, 
Lips.  Ito.  1734 1  by  Havercamp,  Amstel.  4to. 
742 ;  and  by  Geriach,  Baal.  4lo.  1823.  (Mol- 
erua,  i>isp.  de  Jrdio  JSiffft^rajttio.  AUorf.  4to.' 
1690.)  [W.  B-] 

EXSUPERATOTUUS,  one  of  die  twelve 
itlea  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  whc 
ord^ned  that  the  month  of  December  should  he 
dislinguiahed  by  this  name.  [CoMMonus.]  (Dion  ■ 
Cass.  lixiL  16;  Zonar.  xii.  5 ;  lamprid.  CoikiboA 
"II;  Anrel.  Vict,  rfe  Offis.  xvlL ;  Eutrop.  vlii.  7i 
Suidas,  s.  V.  kAiioSos.)  IW.  B.] 

GXSUPE'RIUS,  descended  from  a  family  of 
BordeauT,  was  proiesaor  of  rhetoric  iirst  at  Tou- 

became  the  preceptor  of  Plavitia  Julius  Delmatius, 
and  of  his  brother  Hannibolianiis,  who,  after  their 
elevation,  procured  for  their  instructor  the  dignity 
of  Piaeses  Hispaniae.  Having  acquired  great 
weaJth,  he  retired  to  paaa  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  tianquUlitj  at  Cahora  (Cadurea).  He  is  known 
to  us  only  from  a  compliraenlaiy  address  by  Auso- 
nius,  who  calls  upon  him  to  return  and  shed  a 
Instre  upon  the  dty  of  his  ancestors.  (Anson, 
ft^  xviL)  ['W.  R.] 

EZEKIE'LUS  rEj-enflXos),  the  autilor  of  a 
work  in  Greek  entitled  liajay^,  which  is  usually 
called  a  tragedy,  hot  which  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  metrical  history,  in  the  dramatic  fornJ,  and 
in  iambic  verse,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
tragedies.  The  subject  was  the  Eiodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  author  appears  to  have 
been  a  Jew,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies,  at  Alexandria,  about  the  second  century 
B.  c.  Considerable  fragment  of  the  work  are 
preserved  by  Euaebins  {Praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,29), 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Sltvm.  i.  p.  344,  fot.), 
and  Eustntbiua  (ad  HeieaSm.  p.  26)..    These  frag- 
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Par.  1609,  8vOt  in  Lectiua's  Oorpua  PoeL 
Gram  Trag.  et  Com.,  Col.  Allohr.  1614,  fol.,  in 
Blgnius's  Col/ed,  PoeL  ChrisL,  appended  to  the 
BiWi'ofi.  Pair.  OnwB.,.Par.  1634,  foL,  in  the  14lh 
Tolums  of  the  Biit..  Pair.  Graeo.,  Par,  1644— 
1854,  fol.,  and  in  a  separate  form,  with  a  Qcinian 
translation  and  notes,  by  L.  M.  Philippson,  Berlin, 
1830, 8vo.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec  vol.  ii.  pp.605-6 ) 
Welcker,  die  Griech.  nagSd.  p.  1270.)    |P.  &]    - 
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F. 

PABATUS,  CALPU'RNIUa,  a  Homaa 
Jfiiight,  necuaed  by  Bubomed  informew  in  A.  D.  64, 
of  being  piivj  lo  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  nmgi- 
cal  arta  which  were  alleged  against  Lspidn,  ike 
wife  of  C.  CaMiiis.  By  an  appeal  to  Nero,  judg- 
ment agiunet  Fabatus  was  deferred,  and  he  eventu- 
ally eluded  the  accusa^n.  (Tac.  Arm.  ivi.  8.) 
Fabatua  waa  grandiathei  to  Calpurnia,  wife  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  (Plin.  J^.  viii.  10.)  He  possesBod 
a  lountiy  house.  Villa  Camilliana,  in  (irapaniB, 
(Hi.  vi.  30.)  He  long  auriiTed  hia  aon,  PKny'a 
fathep-in-iaw,  in  memory  of  whom  he  erected 
portico  at  Commn,  in  CiaalpinS  Gaul,  (y.  13.)  A 
cording  to  an  inscription  (Grater,  Inscript.  p.  3BS 
Fabatus  died  at  Comum,  The  following  lette 
itre  addressed  by  Pliny  to  Fabatus,  hia  jn'osoc^ 


FABIA. 

verse  refers  to  the  worship  of  that  goddess  at  La- 
nuvium.  {Eckbel,  vol.  v.  p.  2S2,  &b.) 

FABE'RIUa.  1.  Seems  to  have  been  a  debtor 
of  M,  Cicero^s,  since  in  sereral  of  his  letters  V> 
Attioua  {ad  Att.  lii.  21,  3S,  51,  ziii.  8),  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  from  whom  a  certain  sum 
was  due,  and  ehouU.  be  demanded.  In  case  of  the 
pnrchase  of  some  gardens  in  Rome  {Horti  Drmi- 
ani,  Laiidani,  &«.),  which  Cicero  wished  to  buy. 
He  was  howerer,  after  a  time,  dispoaed  to  be 
lenient  with  Faberiua  {ad  Au.  iv.  13),  If  by 
Mela  (in  B}»at.  ad  AtL  xii.  51}  Caesar  ho  meant, 
in  nllnsion  to  his  relbrmation  of  the  calendar  (Suet. 
Cats.  40),  the  interest  on  the  money  owed  by  Fa- 
berius  to  Cicero  may  have  been  aSected  by  tlie 
eitension  of  the  current  year  b,  c  46._  Cicero 


lying 


(iv. 

10).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FABA'TUS,L.  RffSCIUS.was  one  of  Caesai'a 
lientenants  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  commanded  the 
thirteenth  legion  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
winter  of  b.  c,  £4.  It  w^  during  this  winter  that 
Ambiorii  [AjiaiOBixl  induced  the  Eburones  and 
Nervii  to  attack  in  detail  the  quartera  of  the 
Roman  l^ions,  hut  in  the  operaUons  conae([uent 
on  their  revolt  Fabatus  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part,  since  the  district  in  which  he  was  stationed 
remaned  q^uiet  (Caes.  B.  O.  y.  24.)  He  apprised 
Caesar,  however,  of  hostile  movements  in  Armorica 
in  the  same  winter.  {/«i  53.)  Fabatna  was  one 
of  the  praetors  in  a.  c.  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey 
from  Rome  to  Caesar  at  Ariminum,  with  proposals 
of  accommodation,  both  public  and  private.  He 
was  charged  by  Caesar  with  counter-proposalB, 
which  he  dehvrared  to  Pompey  and  the  commis  at 
Capua.  {Cic  ad  Att.  »iii,  13  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  I. 
8,  lO  i  Dion  Cs«B.  xli,  6.)  Fabatus  waa  des- 
patched on  a  second  misuon  to  Caesar  by  those 
members  of  the  Pompeian  party  who  were  anxious 
for  peace.  (Dion  Cass.  I.  c)  As  Cicero  mentions 
his  meeting  with  L.  Caesar  at  Minlumae  on  his 
return  from  Ariminum,  and  as  L.  Caesar  was  the 
companion  of  Fabalna,  at  least  on  their  first  jour- 

}  t        d  &om  C.  Caesar,  Fabatus,  thongh  not 

pressl5  araed  by  him,  probably  met  Cicero  at 
M  turn  also,  and  communicated  Caesar^s  o&rs, 
J  ary  2,  B.  c  4fl.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  lii.  13.) 
A      di  g  to  Cicero  (ad  AU.  vii.  14),  Fabatus 

d  L  Caesar,  on  tbeir  return  &om  Ariminum, 
d  1  red  Caesar's  offer  to  Pompey,  not  at  Capua, 
b  t  Teannm.  Fabatus  was  killed  April  Uth 
or  15th,  B.  c.  43,  in  the  first  of  tiie  battles  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Matina,  between  M.  Antony 
and  the  legions  of  the  senate.     (Cic.  ad  Fam. 


13.) 


[W.  R  D.] 


,  md  if  he  were  the  same  person  with 
Caesar's  private  secretary,  mentioned  below,  end 
the  transaction  between  them,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, volerred  to  property  sold  or  confiscated 
during  the  civil  wars,  Cicero^s  reluctance  to  enfiuve 
payment  may  in  B.  c.  45  have  been  prudent  as 
well  as  lenient. 

2.  One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julias 
Caesar.  Alter  Caesar's  assassination,  in  B.  c.  44, 
Antony  attached  to  himself  Faberius,  by  whose  Md 
he  inserted  whatever  he  chose  into  the  late  dic- 
tator's papers.  Since  a  decree  of  the  aenate  had 
previously  declared  all  Caesar's  acts,  and  his  will, 
valid  and  binding  on  the  stal^  Antony,  by  em- 
ploying one  of  Caesar's  own  secretaries,  could  in- 
sert, withont  danger  of  detection,  whatever  he 
wished  into  the  papers  {iiiro,««i^T»),  since  the  an- 
togreph  of  Faberius  made  it  difficult  to  distingnish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  memoranda.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  m.  5.)  Dion  Cassiua  (xliv,  3)  says 
that  Antony  secured  the  services  of  Caesar's  secre- 
taries, but  he  does  not  uHMe  Faberius.  [W.B.D.] 
FA'BIA,  thenameof  twodaughtersof  thepatri- 
cian  M.  Fahius  Ambuatus.  The  elder  waa  married 
to  Sec.  Snlpicius,  a  patridan,  and  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  the  year  e.  c.  378,  and  the  younger 
to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinins  Stale,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  urged  on  to  his  legislation  by  the  vanity 
of  hia  wife.  Once,  so  the  story  rans,  while  the 
younger  Fabia  was  slaying  with  her  sister,  a  hctor 
knocked  at  tiie  door  to  annoimce  the  return  of  Ser. 
Sulpicius  iioxa  the  fnrum.  This  noise  frightened 
the  younger  Fabia.  who  was  unaccustomed  to  such 
things,'  and  her  elder  slater  ridiculed  her  for  her 
ignorance.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  honours 
which  were  paid  to  Setvilius,  deeply  wounded  the 
vanity  of  the  younger  Fabia,  and  her  jealousy  and 

ide  her  unhappy.    Her  father  perceived 

\  was  suffering  from  samething,  and  con- 
0  elicit  the  cause  of  her  grief.  He  then 
her  by  telling  her  that  shortly  she  should 
same  hononra  and  diatinctions  conferred 
:  own  husband,  and  thereupon  he  consulted 
with  C.  Lidniua  Stolo  about  the  ateps  to  be  taken 
for  this  purpose ;  and  L.  Sextius  being  let  into  the 
secret,  a  plot  was  tbirned  of  which  the  legislation 
of  C.  Licmius  and  L.  Seitius  was  the  result.  (Liv. 
i  34  i  Zonar.  vii  04  ;  Aur,  Vict,  de  Vtr.  lUtislr. 
in.)  The  unprabability  and  inconsistency  of  Has 
stray  has  long  since  been  exploded,  for  how  could 
the  younger  Fabia  have  been  ignorant  of  or  startled 
'jy  the  distinctions  enjoyed  by  her  sister's  husband, 

iffice  in  B.  c.  381  ?     The  story  must  therefore  he 


FABIA  OENS. 
eonsidered  bb  one  of  those  invontiona  by  whlcii 
defeatfid  patty  endeavours  (o  oonsole  itself,  namely, 
by  tracing  the  conqueror's  actions  to  bitae  and  ig- 
nobla  motJTes.  [L- S.] 

_  FA'BIA  GiatS^  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian ^utes  at  Rome,  vibieb.  Uacud  its  origin  te 
Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  EvandOT;  (Oy.  Fast. 
iL  337,  ™  PoTit.  iii.  3.  39 ;  Juv.  viS.  U ;  Plat. 
Fidi.  Mas:.  I  i  Paul  Dine  s. «.  FavU,  ed.  MiiUer.) 
The  name  is  said  to  have  oiiginally  been  Fodij  or 
•  Fovii,  which  was  IieUeved  to  hare  been  deiived 
from  the  bet  of  the  first  who  bare  it  having  in- 
vented the  method  of  catching  wolves  by  means 
of  ditches  {foveae),  whereas,  according  to  Pliny, 
(ff.  N.  Kviii,  3),  the  name  wka  derived  from  ^60, 
a  luean,  a  vegetable  which  the  F^bii  wei«  said  1e 
have  Rret  caltivated.  The  ques^n  as  to  whether 
the  Fabii  were  a  Latin  or  a  Sabine  gens,  is  a  dis- 
puted point  Niebahr  and,  aAer  him,  Qottling 
(Gesol.  iter  floin.Stoiinf,  pp.109,  194,)  look  upon 
them  as  Sabinea.  But  ^e  reasan  adduced  does 
not  seem  aatis&iclory ;  and  thsre  is  a  legend  m 
which  their  name  occurs,  which  refers  to  a  time 
when  the  Sabines  vera  not  yet  incorporated  in  the 
Soman  state.  This  legend,  it  is  true,  is  related 
only  by  the  pseudo-Aurelius  Victor  (de  Or^g.  Gest 
Horn.  22)  ;  but  it  is  alladed  to  also  by  Flatarch 
(Romid.  22)  and  Valerias  Maiiraus  (ii.  2.  §  9). 
When  RomaluB  and  BemuB,  it  is  said,  after  the 
death  of  Amniins,  o^red  up  sacinlices  in  the  Lu- 
percal,  and  afterwards  celebrated  a  festival,  which 
became  the  oingin  of  the  Lnpercaiia,  the 
heroes  divided  their  band  of  shepherds  into 
parts,  and  each  gave  to  his  followers  a  special  nj 
Romulus  called  his  the  Quinctilii,  and  Kemns  his 
the  Fabii.  (Colnp.  Oy.  FmL  ii  381,  &c,  375, 
&c)  This  tradition  seems  to  si^gest,  that  the 
Fabii  and  Quinctilii  in  the  earliest  times  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  saeia  at  the  Lopercalia,  and 
hence  the  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci  retained 
these  names  even  in  much  later  ^mes,  although  the 
privilege  had  ceased  to  be  confined  to  those  two 
genlcs.  (Cic'PMii.  34,  xiiL  lfi,pro  CS«i26  ; 
Propect.  iv.  26 ;  Plut  Cam.  Gl.)  It  was  from  the 
Fabia  gens  that  one  of  the  Roman  tribes  derived 
its  name,  as  (Ae  Claudia,  in  later  times,  was  named 
after  the  Claudia  gens.  The  Fabii  do  not  act  a 
prominent  fxci  in  history  till  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commonweelth  ;  and  tliree  brothers 
belonging  to  the  gens  are  sdd  to  haye  been  invested 

to  479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tra^  &re  of  the  308 
Fabii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cromeis,  B.C.  477. 
[ViBUtANDs,  K.  Fjbius,  No.  3.]  But  the  Fabii 
were  not  distinguished  as  warriors  alone ;  several 
members  of  the  gens  act  an  important  part  also  in 
the  history  of  Rotoan  literature  and  of  the  arts. 
The  name  occurs  as  late  as  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  aeni.  The  femily-names  of  this  gens 
imder  the  cepoblie  are; — Ameusti/s,  BdTeo, 
Donso,  Labbo,  Licihus,  Atixiuus  (with  the 
agnomens  AsisSiama,  AHobrogma,  Eburraa,  Gur- 
ga,  RaltiaHui,  Serviiianas,  Verrseosas),  Pictor, 
and  ViBIiLANUB.  The  other  cognomens,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  gens,  are  given  below.  [L.  S.] 
The  only  cognomens  that  ocenr  on  coins  are 
Uiipcanensis  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  130,  s.],  iaAeD,Afas- 
IIHU9,  and  PkloF.  The  two  coins  represented  below 
have  no  o^omen  upon  them,  and  it  is  doublful 
to  whom  they  are  to  be  referred.     The  fiinnep  has 


209,  &c  ) 

FABIA'NUS,  PAPraiUS,  s  Roman  rheto- 
rician and  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and 
CaUgula.  He  waa  the  pupil  of  Arellius  Fuscua 
and  of  Blandua  in  rhetoric,  and  of  Seitiua  in 
philosophy :  and  although  much  tho  younger  of 
the  two,  he  instructed  Albutius  Silas  in  eloquence. 
(Henec.  Omtrov.  ii.  prooem,  pp.  134-6,  iii.  p.  204, 
ed.  Bipont.)  The  rhetorical  style  of  Fabianns  is 
described  by  the  elder  Seneca  {Gmirov.-iH.  pro- 
em.), and  he  is  frequently  cited  in  the  third 
book  of  Coalroversiae,  and  in  the  Suasorioe.  His 
early  model  in  rhetoiic  was  his  insiructer  Arellius 
Fuscns  ;  but  he  alterwarda  adopted  a  less  ornate 
form  of  eloquence,  though  ho  never  attained  to  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity.  Fabjanua  soon,  however, 
qnitted  riiet^ric  for  philosophy  ;  and  the  younger 
Seneca  places  his  philosophical  works  next  to  those 
of  Cicero,  Asinius  PoUio,  and  Livy  the  historian. 
(Senec.  Epist.  lUO.)  The  philmwphical  style  of 
Fabianus  is  described  in  this  letter  of  Seneca's, 
Tesponda 


1    certunly  greatly  esteemed  Fabianus.     (Cf.  Con- 

.    iii.    prooem.    with  Epiel.   11.)      Fahianua 

the  author  of  a  work  entitled  [Rermn ."]  Civi- 

i;    and   his    philosophical  writings  eieeoded 

ro'B  in  number.   (Sense,  .^jb/.  100.)    He  had 

also  paid  great  attention  to  physical  science,  and 

is  called  by  Pliny  {IT.  N.  iiiyi.  IS,  s.  24)  ™™» 

flo/uroe  p^tia&imasM  From  Seneca  (^oAfr.  QrmesL 

271,  he  appears  to  liave  written  on  Pijsias  ; 

i  his  worka  entitled  JDe  JubroSBus  and  Oraso- 

01  iVoiuro^'umZtfiW  are  frequently  referred  toby 

Pliny  {ff.  N.  generally  in  his  Elenchos  or  sum- 

ary  of  materials,  i.  ii.  vii.  is.  xi-  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

'.  xvii.  iiiii.  xiviii.  xxxvi.,  and  specially,  hut 

Ithout  mention  of  the  particular  work  r^  Fa- 

anns,  ii.  47.  §  121',  ii.  103.  §  223,  U.  8.  %  25, 

i.  4.  §  30,  XV,  1.  §  i,  xiiii.  11.  §  63,  uriii.  6. 

§B4).  [W.B.D.] 

FABIA'NUS,  VALE-RIUS,  a  Roman  of  rank 

fficient  to  aspire  10  the  honours  of  the  state,  was 

Lcted  before  the  senate  m  a.  d,  63,  of  consj '  ' 


,  ju  ."CDOt^le 


ria  or  De  Foists.     (t» 
t,iv.  18.  §7  ;  Paulua, 


139  FABRICIUS. 

with  Vinciaa    Rufinvis,    Aiitani 
others,  to  impose  on  his  ageJ  and  weiJthy  relative, 

Z>omitiii3  Balbus,  a  forged  """""        ■"-!-:- 

degraded  from  tlia  sen 
Cornelia  reBtomendi™ 

fhile«tianim^Y.  tit  2fi.)         '      '   [W.  B.  D,] 

FABI'LIUS,  or  FABILLUS,  a  professor  of 
literature  in  the  third  century  A.  d.,  who  instmcted 
the  younger  Maximinaa  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  was  the  au^or  of  eereral  Greek  epigrams, 
which  were  mostly  inscriptiTe  linos  for  the  statnes 
and  portnuts  of  his  yonthful  pupil.  {Capicolin. 
Maiimin.  Jm.  1.)  [W.  B.  D.) 

FA'BIUS  DOSSENNUS.    [DosaeNNtfs.] 
FA'BIUS  FABULLUS.     [FiBUU-DS.] 
FA'BIUS  HADRIA'NUS.     [HAnRiANue.] 
FA'BIUS  LABEO.     [Labeo.] 
FA'BIUS  MELA.     [Melj.] 
FA'BIUS  PLANCI'ADES:FULQE'NTIUS. 


[FUL 


---'B-1 

FA'BIUS  PRISCUS.  [Priscdi 
FA'BIUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rdsi 
FA'BIUS  SABl'NUS.  [Sabini 
FA'BIUS  SANGA.-  [Sano*.] 
FA'BIUS,      VBRGILIA'NUS. 


[Veb 


FABRI'CIA  GENS,  seems  to  have  belonged 

Fahrioii  occur  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cioero  (pro 
Cimni.  16,  &c)  The  fint  Fabriciua  who  occurs  in 
history  is  the  celebrated  C.  Fabridas  Luscinus, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  i^nsl 
Pyrrljus,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  of  the 
Fabricii  who  quitted  his  native  place  and  eettlei 
at  Homa.  We  know  that  in  B.  c.  306,  shortly  be- 
fore the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  most  of  the  Hemican 
towns  revolted  against  Rome,  but  were  subdued 
and  compelled  to  accept  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  suflrage :  three  towns,  Aletrium,  Feren. 
tinnm,  and  Veriilae,  which  had  remained  fkitiifiil 
to  Rome,  were  allowed  to  retain.their  former  con- 
stitution ;  that  is,  they  remained  to  Rome  m  the 
relation  of  isopolity.  Jl.iT.  ix.  43,  *c.)  How  it 
is  very  probable  tluit  C.  FabriciuB  Luacinns  either 
at  that  time  or  soon  after  left  Aletrium  and  settled 
at  Rome,  where,  like  o^er  settlers  from  isopolite 
tnn'ns,  he  soon  rose  to  high  huuours.  Besides  this 
Fabricius,  no  members  of  his  femily  appear  to  have 

conclude  that  they  were  either  men  of  inferior 
talent,  or,  what  ia  more  probable,  that  being 
Bliangers,  they  Isboiired  under  g^at  disadvantages, 
and  that  the  jealousy  of  the  ilhistrions  Kaman 
fumilies,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  kept  th^ 
down,  and  prevented  their  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion which  tb em  aire  had  g^ed.  LoECiNlrsis 
the  only  cognomen  of  the  Fabricii  that  we  meet 
with  under  the  republic :  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire we  find  a  Fabriciua  with  the  cognomen  Vbi- 
BNTO.  There  are  a  few  without  acognoman.  [L.  a] 
FABRI'CIUS.  1.  C.  and  L.  Fabbicius 
belonged  to  the  mnnicipium  of  Aletrium,  mid  were 
twins.  According  to  Cicero  (pro  Claesi.  16,  Ac), 
they  were  both  men  of  bad  character  ;  and  C.  Fa- 
briciua, ui  particular,  was  charged  with  havuig 
aUowed  himself  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  tool  of  Op- 

Knicus,  about  B.  c  67,  to  destroy  A.  Cluentius. 
.  ClUBNTllIS,  No.  2.] 
2.  L.  Fabbjcius,  C.  f.,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  I, 


=.  62,  a. 


built  a 


FACUNDUS. 
bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  called,  after 
him,  fom  Futriciss.  The  time  at  which  the 
bridge  waa  built  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Dion 
Caasius  (mvii.  46),  and  the  name  of  its  author  ia 
still  aeen  on  the  remnantsof  the  bridge,  which  now 
bears  the  natne  of  ponte  guattro  cr^^  On  one  of 
the  archea  we  read  the  inscription;  "  L.Fabricius, 

C.  F.  CUR.VIAB.    SACllFNDUM  CORRATIT  IDEHIJUB 

PttOBAViT ;"  and  on  another  arch  there  iathe  follow- 
ing addition:  "(l.LKFinUH,M.  F-,M.IjOL[,IU,  M. 
F.;  sx  S.  C.  pROBAVERUtjT,"  which  probably  refers 
to  a  restoration  of  the  bridge  by  Q.  Lepidus  and 
M.  Lolliua.  The  scholiast  on  -Horace  (SU.  u.  3, 
36)  calla  the  Fabricius  who  bnilt  that  bridge  a 
consul,  but  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  (Becker, 
Hand&ucA  ^-d,,  Som.  jillenAHmeH,  vol.  L  p.  699.) 
There  ia  also  a'coin  bearing' the  name  of  L.  Fabri- 
cius,    (Eckhel,  Dodr.  !Vvm.  vol.  v.  p.  310.) 

3.  Q,:'FABiiJQrus*as  ^bune  ofi  tfte  people  in 
fi.  c  57,  and  well  disposed  towards  Cicero,  who 
was  then  livii^  in  ejiile.  He  brought  before  the 
people  a  motion  that  Cicero  should  be  recalled,  as 
early  sa  the  month  of  January  of  that  year.  But 
the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Cludius  by  aimed 
force,  (Cic.  ad  Qa.  Frat.  i.  *,  fwsi  Red.  m  Sen. 
e,  pro  Sexl.  35,  &c,,  pro  Ot&m.  li.)  In  the 
Mouumcntum  Ancymnum  and  in  Dioa  Cassius  . 
(xlviii.  35)v  he  is  mentioned  as  consul  auffectus  of 
the  year  B.  c.  36.  [L.  S.] 

FABULLUS,  painter.     [Amttlius.] 

FABULLUS,  FA'BIUS,  one  of  the  sei-emi 
persons  to  whom  the  murder  of  Oalba,  in  a.  □.  69, 
was  attributed.  He  carried  the  bleeding  head  of 
the  emperor,  which,  from  its  extreme  baldness, 
was  difficult  to  hold,  in  the  lappet  of  his  ssgum, 
until,  compelled  by  his  comrades  to  expose  it  to 
public  vievf,  he  fixed  it  on  a  spear  and  brandished 
it,  says  Flntarch,  as  a  bacchanal  her  thyrsus,  in  his 
progress  Irom  the  forum  to  the  praetorian  camp 
(Pint.  GbB.  27  i  corap.  Sueton.  Galb.  30).  But  lot 
the  jomt  statement  of  Piutarch  {I.  e.)  and  Tadtna 
{Hist.  L  41),  that  ViteUina  pat  to  death  [^  the 
murderers  ol  Galba,  this  Faballus  might  be  sup- 
posed the  same  with  Fabius  FabuHua,  l^^tua  of 
the  fifth  legion,  whom  the  soldiera  of  Vitoilius, 
A.  D.  69,  chose  as  one  of  their  lenders  in  the  mutiny 
against  Alienua  Caecina  [Cabcina,  No.  9],  when 
he  prematurely  declared  tor  VespaBian.  (Tacit. 
ff!ji.iii.  14.)  [W.  RD.J 

FACUNDUS,  styled  « Episeopua  Hermiu- 
nensis,"  from  the  see  which  he  held  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  axth  century,  w  hen  Jmtinian 
(a.  n.  544)  published  an  edict  condemning,  1st,  the 
Fpistle  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Fdessa  ;  £d,  the  doctrine 
of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  Sd,  cer- 
taia  writings  of  Theodoret,  biahop  of  Cyrus  or 
Cyrrus  ;  and  anathematising  all  who  approved  of 
them,  hia  edict  waa  resisted  by  many,  as  impugning 
the  jti^iinent  of  the  general  cOuncil  of  Cbakeduii 
(h^  A.  B.  451),  at  which  the  pceiates  whose  aen- 

noC  condamned,  but  two  of  them,  Ibas  and  Theo- 
dOTe,  restored  to  their  sees,  from  which  they  had 

rejected  the  Emperor's  edict ;  and  was  requested  by 
hie  brethren  (apparently '  the  other  bishops  of 
Africa)  to  prepare  a  defence  of  ^e  Couniul  on  the 
three  points  (currently  termed  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  the  "  iria  c^itula  ")  on  which  its  judgment 


a  impugned.  He  was  nt  UoDstantmi 
lllis  ^¥ork,  when  the  pope,  VJplius 
ived,  and  directed  him  and  all  the  i 


their  opinion  on  the  "  tria  capitula"  in  writing  in 
seven  days.  The  answer  of  Faiundug  consisted 
of  exuaola  from  his  unhnishe^  work  ;  bnt  bs,  from 
the  liaate  and  eicitement  under  which  it  whs  pre- 
parod,  and  the  inacciuacy  of  some  of  its  q^aot^liona, 
It  did  not  satisfy  ite  author,  he  ofterwaFda  finished 
and  published  his  larger  work,  as  being  a  more 
moderate  end  Letter  aiianged  defence  of  the  coun- 
cil. Vigilius  haying  been  induced  to  approve  of 
the  ccndemimtion  of  Ibas,  Theodore,  and  Theodo- 
ret,  though  with  u,  tesorvation  of  the  authority  of 
the  counalof  Chalcedon,  Pacundue,  with  the  bishopa 
of  Africa  and  ot  some  other  provincea,  refiised  to 
have  communion  with  him  and  with  those  who 
jomed  in  the  condenmatioa  ;  and  being  persecuted 
for  this,  he  ivas  obliged  to  conceal  himself.  Daring 
this  concealment,  at  the  request  of  some  persons 
He,  be  wrote  bia  reply  to 


Hgniust  the  deosion  of  the  council  of  ChakedoiL 
Nothing  further  is  knomt  of  Facundns.  Two 
of  his  writings,  vi».  Pro  Defeasiane  Trhtm  Capitii- 
lorum  Ubn  XII^  and  Crmtm  Moeiim^im  lAber, 
were  puhhshed  with  notes  by  Sirmond  (Bvo. 
Paris.  16SS),  These  works,  with  Sirmond's 
notes,  are  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  Oplatus,  by  Philippue  Piiorina,  and  in 
the  BiUiotheea  Palrsm,  tdI.  x.  ed.  Lyon,  A.  D, 
1677,  and  toI,  xi.  ed.  Venice,  by  Gallandins, 
A.D.  1765.  Another  work  of  Facundns,  entitled 
E/tislola  Fidei  Oitholicae  tn  Dejmsone  IWum  Capi- 
lidorilm,vae  Hist  pnhhshed  in  the  Spiml^iaia  of 
D'Achery  (vol.  iii.  p.  106  of  tlie  first  edition,  ot 
ToL  iii.  p.  307-  ed.  of  1723),  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  FacunduB  continned  out  of  com- 
munion with  thaPope  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
80  of  weakening  bis  autboiity :  for  the  Protestants 
liad  dted  a  passage  from  his  I}eJkasio  TViufli  Of^ 
tidanaa  sgainst  the  doctrine  of  the  Bflal  Presence. 
This  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  BUlioSKoa  Palmm 
of  Gallandins.  Caseiodorus  (Expos,  in  Psalia 
cxxirciii,  sub  £n.)  speaks  of  two  liooka  of  Fa- 
cundus  De  daab^  NatiH-ia  Domini  CArali  By 
some  scholars  he  is  thought  to  mean  the  two 
first  hooks  of  the  Defeasio  ; .  hut  Fabricins  thinlis 
that  he  speaks  of  a  separate  work  of  Facundns  now 
lost.  (Facundns,  works  as  above  ;  Victor  Tnunu- 
neuste,  droxkea ;  laidor.  Hisp.  Ik  SuHp.  Bedes. 
c  19.  ;  Baronins,  Atiaid.  od  Aim.  54G,  S47, 
and  Pagius,  CWffc.  hi  Baron. ;  Cave,  Hhl.  Lit  vol. 
t.  p.  SaO  1  Fabric.  Bili.  Graet!.  vol.  i.  p.  fi43, 
and  BiM.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin,  vol  iL  p.  140, 
Padua,  1754  i  Galland.  Bibltolh.  Pairam,  vol.  li., 
Pro/e^.  0.  13.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

FA'DIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Q.  Fodiua  Gallns. 
She  was  fianjulently  robbed  of  her  paternal  in- 
'     '■       1  by  P.  Seatihus  Rufus.     (Cic.  de  Fie.  H 


17,  4*.) 


i.  A  daughter  of  C.  or  Q.  Fad 


ttvm  M.  Anloi 
young  n 


e  bore  hun 


veial 


children.  (Cic  PfMpp.  ii.  2,  xiii.  10,  ad  Ail. . 
11.)  [L.  S.] 

FADILLA.  I.  AmtBiii  Fadilla,  a  daughter 
of  Antoninus  Pins  and  FauBtuia,  (Eckhel,  voLvii. 
p.  38.) 

2,  FanitiA,  a  daughter  of  M,  Aiunliua  and  the 
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youngor  Faustina,  (nmter,  p.  cclii.  8  ;  Mutator, 
p,  242,  3,  p.  590.  4.) 

3.  JuNiA  Fadilla,  a  descendant  of  M.  Anto- 
ninus or  M.  Aurelins,  betrothed  to  Maiimus 
CsBsar.  {CapitDlm.MaiiBim.>a.  1.)     [W.  R.] 

FA'DIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  mnnici- 
pium  of  Arpinum.  Some  of  the  members  of  it 
settled  at  Rome,  while  others  remained  in  their 
native  place.  The  Fadii  appear  in  history  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  hut  none  of  them  rose  to  any 
higher  office  than  the  tiibuneship.  Tho  only  ci^- 
nomens  that  occur  in  the  family,  are  Oallits  and 
Rupus.     The  following  have  no  sumamoa  ;— 

1.  C.  or  Q.  Fadius,  ibr  in  one  of  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  tnentjoned,  he  is  called  Cains, 
and  in  tho  other  Quintus.  He  was  a  liberHnus, 
and  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
for  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  M.  Antonius, 
is  called  a  rich  woman.   (Cic  P&Sij^  iL  2,  ai  All. 

2.  L.  Fadius,  was  aedile  in  his  native  place  of 
Aipinum,  in  a  c.  44.     (Cic  ad  AU.  xv,,  IS,  17, 

3.  Sbh,  Fadius,  a  disciple  of  the  physician 
Nicon,  but  otherwise  unknowm  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
vii.  20.)  [L.  S,] 

FADUS,  CUS'PIUS,  a  Roman  equea  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  AftM  the  death  of 
King  Agrlppa,  in  a.  d.  44,  he  was  appointed  by 

nistration  peace  was  restored  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  disturbance  waa  created  by  cue  Teudas, 
who  came  forward  with  the  claim  of  bemg  a  pro- 
phet. But  he  and  his  followei's  were  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  Ciiapiue  Fadus.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  administration  of  Judaea  by  Tiberius 
Aleximder.  (Joseph.  Ant.  six.  9,  xe.  5.  g  1,  BelL 
J-ad.a.  II.  §5;  TacNisl.  v,  8  ;  Zonar.  rii.  11; 
Eiiseb.  Hisl.  Eccl.  ii,  11.)  [L.  S.J 

FALACEE,  or,  more  fully,  dimu  paler  Falacer, 
is  mentioned  by  Vairo  (de  L.  L.  v,  64,  viL  4Ei)  as 
an  ancient  and  forgotten  Italian  divinity,  whom 
Hartung  (Bk  Sel.  d.  RSnt.  ii,  p.  9}  is  incUned  to 
consider  to  be  the  same  as  Jupiter,  eineefalaiidam, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  Etiiiacan  name  for 
"heaven."  [L.S.] 

FALA'NIOS,  a  Roman  eqnes,  one  of  the  first 
victune  of  the  public  accusers  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  charged,  A.  n.  15,  with  profening 
the  worship  of  Augustus  Caesar,  first  by  admitting 
a  pkyer  of  bad  repute  to  the  riles,  and  secondly  by 
selluig  with  his  garden  a  statue  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  Tiberius  acquitted  Falanius,  remarlcmg 
that  the  gods  were  quite  able  to  take  core  of  their 
own  honour.  (Tac.  Ana,  i.  73  !  Dion  Cass.  Ivii. 
24.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

P.  FALCI'DtUg,  tiibune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
40,  was  the  author  of  the  Zex  Falsidai  de  Legatis, 
which  remained  in  force  m  the  sixth  century  a.  n., 
suice  it  was  incorporated  by  Justinian  m  the  In- 
stitutes. It  is  lemarkable  that  Dion  Casaiaa 
{xlviii.  33).  mistakes  its  unport  He  says  that  the 
bercE,  if  unwilling  to  take  the  hereditas,  was 
allowed  by  the  Falcidian  law  to  refuse  it  on  taking 
a  fourth  part  only.  Bnt  the  Lex  Falcidia  enacted 
that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  estate  or  property  of 
the  testator  should  be  secured  to  the  herea  scriptus. 
(Dief.  of  Ant.  s.  «i  Legatum.)  The  Falcidius 
mentioned  hy  Cicero  in  his  speech  for  the  Maai- 
lian  law  (19),  had  tho  praenomen  Oimm.  H« 
had  been  tribune  of  the  people  and  legatus,  bnt  in 


..logle 


m 


FALGONIA, 


what  year  is  unknown.  (SclioL  Gcunov.  pro  Leg. 
M<m.  19.  ed.  Orelli).  [W.  B,  D.] 

FALCO,  Q.  SCrSIUS,  a  Roman  of  high  hirth 
and  great  wealth,  consul  for  the  yeai  A.  D.  193, 
one  of  those  whom  Commodue  had  tesolved  to  put 
to  death  that  very  night  on  which  lie  himseJf  was 
slain.  When  the  R^torians  became  disgnBted 
with  the  tcfbrms  of  Pcrtinoi,  the;  endeavoured  ' 
tbrce  the  itcceptance  of  the  throne  upon  Falco,  ai 
actuatly  pcoclairaed  him  emperor.  The  plot,  how- 
erer,  foiled,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  weie  put 
to  death ;  but  Falco,  whose  guilt  woa  by  no  means 
proTed,  and  who  was  BFen  believed  by  many  to  be 
sntiiely  innocent,  was  spared,  and,  retiring  to  hie 
pioperty,  died  a  natural  death.  (Dion  Case.  IsxiL 
22,  liiuii.  8 ;  Capllolin.  Patm.  8.)         [W.  R,] 

FALCO'NIA  PROBA,  a  pootesa,  greatiy  ad- 
mired in  the  middle  ages,  but  whose  real  name, 
and  the  place  of  whose  nativity,  are  uncertain.  We 
lind  her  called  Flaionia  Vecda,  Faltonvi  Aiiiaa, 
FaUria  Faltoma  Prvba,  aad  Prota  Fafen'a;  while 
Rome,  Orta,  and  sundry  other  cities,  claim  the 
lianaur  of  her  birth.  Host  historians  of  Roman 
literature  maintain  that  she  was  the  nobis  Anicia 
Fallonia  Praia,  tlie  wife  of  Olyhrina  Probus, 
otherwiae  called  Hermogenianus  Olybrius,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Fasti  as  the  colleague  of 
AnsoniuB,  i.  D.  379  i  the  mother  of  Oljbrins  and 
Probinua,  whose  joint  consulate  has  been  celebrated 
by  Ciaudian  ;  and,  aceording  to  Procopiua,  the 
traitress  by  whom  the  gates  of  Home  were  thrown 
open  ia  Alaric  and  his  Ooths.  But  there  seems  to 
he  no  evidence  tor  this  identification  ;  and  we 
must  fell  back  upon  the  testimony  of  Isidorus,  with 
whose  words,  "  Proba  ujtor  Adellii  Proconaulis," 
our  knowledge  begins  and  ends,  unless  we  attach 
weight  to  a  notice  found  at  the  end  of  one  of  fee 
MS.  copies  written  in  the  tenth  century,  quoted  by 
Montlancon  in  his  DUaiiaa  Ilalicum  (p.  36), 
"  Proba  uxor  Adolphi  mater  Olibiii  et  AKepii  cum 
Constantit  heUum  advcrsua  Magnentium  consciip- 
sisset,  conscripsit  et  hunc  librum." 

The  only  production  of  Falconia  now  extant  is 
a  GbbIo  Fir^iaKoa,  inscrih»d  to  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius,  in  terms  which  prove  that  the  dedication 
must  have  been  written  after  A.  D.  S9S,  containing 
narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of  striking  events  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  expressed  in  liriea, 
half  lines,  or  sliorter  portions  of  lines  derived  en- 
cluBiTely  from  the  poems  of  Vil^H,  which  are  com- 
pletely exhausted  in  the  process.  Of  course  no 
praise,  escept  what  is  merited  by  idle  industiy  and 
clever  dulness,  is  due  to  this  patch-woik  ;  and.we 
cannot  bat  marvel  at  the  gentle  terms  employed 
by  Boccacio  and  Heniy  Stephens  in  reference  to 
Buclitrash.  We Iseuh  from  the  pruoemjum  that  she 
had  published  other  pieces,  of  which  one  npon  the 
civil  wars  is  particularly  specilied,  bat  of  these  no 

ascribed  to   Falconia,   belong    in   reality  to  £u- 

The  CbbIo  Vtrgiltaaat  waa  first  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, foL  1172,  in  a  volume  containing  also  the 
Epigrams  of  Auaonius,  Che  Cmsolalio  ad  Liuiam, 
(he  pastorals  of  Calpumins,  together  with  some 
bymna  and  other  poems  ;  this  was  followed,  in  the 
same  century,  by  the  editions  published  at  Rome, 
llo.  14S1  ;  at  Antwerp,  4to.  1489,  and  at  Brixia, 
8ra.  1496.  The  most  elaborate  are  those  of  Mei- 
bomius,  Helmst.  4to.  1697,  and  of  Kromayer,  Hal. 
Magd.  BvD.  1719.    (See  also  the  BibHolJaca  Max. 


FALJSCUS. 
Pall-am,  Lugdnii.  1677,  Tol.  V.  p.  1218  i  Isidor. 
Orig.  i.  38,  25,  de  Script.  Ecdm.  5.)     [W.  R.] 

FA'LCULA,  C.  FIDICULA'NIUS,  a  Roman 
senator,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trml  of  Sta- 
tius  Albiiis  Oppianicus, who  ins.  c.  74  was  accnsed 
of  attempting  to  poison  his  step-son,  A.  Cluentins. 
The  history  uf  tbis  remarkable  tiial  is  given  else- 
where [Ci  Cent  jus  J.  Falcnla  was  involved  in  the 
general  indignation  that  attended  the  conviction  of 
Oppianicus.  The  majority  of  judices  who  con- 
demned Oppianicus  was  very  tmalL  Falcula  waa 
accused  by  the  tribune,  L.  Quintins,  of  having  been 
illegally  balloted  into  the  concilium  by  C.  Verres, 
at  flial  time  city  praetor,  for  the  eipress  purpose  of 
convictuig  Oppianicus,  of  voting  out  of  his  proper 
decuria,  of  giving  sentence  without  hearing  the 
evidence,  of  omitting  to  apply  tor  an  adjonniment 
of  the  proceedings,  and  of  receiving  40,000 
sesterces  as  a  bribe  from  the  prosecutor,  A. 
Cluentins. 

He  was,  however,  acquitted,  since  his  trial  did 
not  take  place  until  after  the  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed the  Judicium  Albiannm  had  m  some  measure 
subsided.  Bat  eight  years  later,  n.  c,  66,  Fahmla 
was  again  brought  t^  public  notice  by  Cicero,  in 
his  defence  of  Cluentins.  After  recapitulating  the 
circumstances  of  the  Judicium  Albianura,  Cicero 
asks,  if  Fabula  were  innocent,  who  in  the  con- 
cilium at  Oppianicus's  trial  could  be  guilty?  an 
equivocal  pJea  that  inferred  without  asserting  the 
guilt  of  Falcula,  in  b.c  74.  In  his  defence  of 
A.  Caecina,  in  n,  c  69,  Cicero  ushers  in  the 
name  of  F^cala,  a  witness  against  the  accused, 
with  ironical  pomp,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  gross 
incDnsistendcB  in  Falcuk'a  evidence.  Great  un- 
certainty is  thrown  over  the  history  of  Falcula  by 
the  drcumatance  that  it  suited  Cicero,  frem  whose 
speeches  alone  we  know  any  thing  of  him,  to  re- 
present at  dijlerenc  times,  in  di&rent  lights,  the 
Jndicium  Albianum.  When  Cicero  was  jJeadmg 
egainst  C.  Verrea,  Oppianicus  was  unjustly  con- 
ed, and  Fah^la  was  an  illegal  corrupt  judge ; 
he  defended  Cluentiua,  it  was  necesEary  to 
soften  the  details  of  the  Albianum  Judicium  ; 
1  he  spoke  for  Caecina,  it  was  his  interest  to 
:t  public  feeling  against  Faicuhi.  (Cic  pro 
Claext,  37,  il,pra  QiEci».  10  ;  Pseudo-Ascoii.  in 
Act.  t.  Verr.  p.  146  ;  SchoL  Gronov,  in  Ant.  I.  is 
Verr.  p.  39S.  ed.  Owlli.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FAL18CUS,  GRATIUS,  the  author  of  a  poem 
upon  the  chase,  of  whom  only  one  undoubted 
otioe  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers.  This  is 
inlaincd  in  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (iv.  16,  33), 
here  Ovid  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary  in 
le  same  couplet  with  Virgil : — 
"  Tityrus  antiquas  et  eiat  qui  pasceret  herbas, 
Aptaijue  tenant!  Grains  arma  daret" 
(Comp.  Cyn^.  23.)  Some  lines  in  Manilius 
have  been  supposed  to  allude  to  Grntlus,  but  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  eipressed  (Astrrm.  a.  43) 
£0  vague  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
ladcrf,  arguing  fii>m  tbe  name,  has  endea- 
d,  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason,  to 
prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  slave  or  a  fireed- 
man,  but  the  rest  of  his  conjectures  are  mere  lai!- 
tasiea.  The  cognomen,  or  epithet,  FaUscus,  waa 
Arit  introduced  by  Barth,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  which  no  one  else  over  saw,  and  probably 
ated  in  a  forced  and  fEilse  interpretation  of 
f  the  lines  in  the  poem,  "  At  contra  nostris 


(Jacala,  lie 


PALTO. 

ImbeUia  Una  FaliEcis  "  (v.  40),  w)iecc,  upon  refer- 
ring to  the  coiiteit,  it  kBI  at  once  be  eeen  that 
Kostris  here  denotes  merely  Italia^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  vaiinus  fui^ign  tribes  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  verses. 

The  work  itself  wliicli  conueis  of  640  heiamo- 
lera,  it  entitled  C^/mgelicoa  Ziber,  and  professes  to 
set  forth,  the  apparatus  (arma)  necessary  for  tbe 
eportamsn,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  various 
requiates  for  the  pursuit  ofgameareto  be  procured, 
prepared,  and  preserved  (artes  urmarum)^  Among 
I  the  arma  of  Ilie  hunter  ara  included  not  only  nets. 
It  {Telia, pedkae,  lagiiei),  darts  and  spears 
^  ,  mabtda\  hnt  also  horsos  imd  dogs,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  undertaking  (vv.  150—430)18 
d  ted  t  a  syslema^c  account  of  the  dilterent 
k    d     f  h    nds  and  horses. 

The  la  guage  of  the  Cj/aegcHm  is  pure,  and 
w  tthy  f  fee  age  to  which  it  belongs  i  but 
h  re  h  quently  a  harshness  in  the  structure  of 
th  p  ds,  a  strange  and  unauthorised  use  of 
part  lar  ords,  and  a  general  want  of  djetmct- 
ness,  wh  h  in  addition  to  a  very  corrupt  text, 
nd  ask  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  the 

mea  ng  of  many  passages.  Although  con- 
d  rabl  skill  ia  manifeeted  in  the  combination  of 
th  parts,  the  author  did  nut  possess  sufGcient 
p  w  t  ei«ome  the  obstacles  which  were  tri- 
mph  tly  ombaled  by  Virgil.  The  matter  and 
arrange  t  of  the  treatise  aie  derived  in  a  great 
in  fr  mXenophon,  altbongh  information  was 

drawn  f  m  other  ancient  sources,  such  w  Dorey- 
1  h  A  cadian,  and  Hagnon  of  Boeotia.  Tt  ia 
ark.  ble,  that  both  the  Greek  Oppiaiius,  who 
tl  nab  d  probably  nndar  Caracalla,  and  the  Roman 
N  m  an  &e  contemporary  of  Numerianas, 
or  g  t  t  themselves  the  honour  of  having  en- 
te  ed  upon  a  path  altogether  untrodden.    Whether 

pcct  them  of  deliberate  dishonesty,  their  bold 
assertion  ta  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  poem  of 
Faliscns  had  iu  their  day  become  almost  tntally 

The  Oyn^etica  has  been  transmitted  to  modern 
^mes  through  the  medimu  of  a  suigle  MS.,  which 
was  brought  from  Gaul  to  Italy  by  Actius  Sanna- 
zarius  about  the  be^rming  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  contained  also  the  Cynegetics  of  Nemesianns, 
and  the  Halieutics  ascribed  to  Ovid.  A  second 
copy  of  the  first  IfiS  lines  was  found  by  Janus 
UUtius  appended  to  another  MS.  of  the  Hdieutica. 

The  EdiCio  Princeps  was  prmted  at  Venice,  Svo. 
February,  J634,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  a  volume, 
containing  also  the  HaHeatiea  of  Ovid,  the  Cgne- 
ffetica  and  Qmnen  BaeoHGum  of  Neme»anas,  the 
BucatKa  of  Calpumius  Sicutus,  togetlier  with  the 
Venatio  of  Hadrianns  ;  and  reprinted  at  Augsburg 
in  the  July  of  the  same  year.  The  best  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  FoslaB  Laiini  Miaores 
of  Burmann  (vol.  i  Lug.  Bat.  1731),  and  of 
Wemsdort  vol.  i.  j).  6,  293,  iL  p.  34,  iv.  pt  ii. 
p.  790,  806,  V.  pt.iii.  p.  144fij,  whose  prolegomena 
embrace  all  the  requidte  preHminary  information. 

A  translation  into  English  verse  with  notes,  and 
the  Latin  text,  by  Christopher  Wase,  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1654,  and  a  translation  into 
German,  also  metrical,  by  S.  E.  Q.  Perlet,  at 
Leipzig,  in  1820.  [W.  R.] 

PALTO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  tlie  Valeria 
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first  Praetor  Peregrinus  at  Rome  {Did.  tfAal. 
a.  V.  Praetor).  The  owasion  for  a  second  praelor- 
ship  was,  that  the  war  with  Carthage  required  two 
commanders,  and  A.  Postumins  Albinns,  one  of  the 
consuls  for  the  year  B.  c  949,  being  at  the  time 
priest  of  Macs,  was  forbidden  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  to  leave  the  city.  Palto  was  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  which,  in  that  year,  the  last 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  dispatched  un- 
der C.  Lulatius  CatnluB  [Catulub]  against  the 
Carthagmians  in  Sidly.  After  Catulus  had  been 
disablad  by  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Drepanura,  the 
acUve  duties  of  tha  campaign  devolved  on  Falto. 
His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Aegates  so  much 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Romans  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  fieet,  Falto  demanded  to  share  the 
triumph  of  Catulus.  Bis  claim  was  rejected,  an 
the  ground  that  an  interior  officer  had  no  title  to 
the  recompense  of  the  chief  in  command.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration;  and  the  arbiter, 
Atilius  Caktinus,  decided  against  Falto,  alleging 
that,  as  in  the  field  tlie  consul's  orders  look  prece- 
dence of  the  praetor's,  and  as  the  praetor's  auspices, 
in  case  of  dilute,  were  always  held  inferior  to  the 
consul's,  so  the  triumph  was  ejidusively  a  consular 
distinction.  The  people,  however,  thought  that 
F^to  merited  the  honour,  and  he  ac^udingly 
tiinmphed  on  the  Olh  of  October,  E.  c.  241.  Falto 
was  consul  in  B.C  239.  {Liv.  .^itxii.  j  Fast 
Capit. ;  Val.  Mat.  L  1.  g  2,  ii.  8.  §  2.) 

2.  P.  ViLBRitTs  Q.  F.  P.  K.  FitTO,  brother  of 
theprecedmg,  was  consul  in  B.  c  238.  The  Boian 
G^s,  alter  having  been  at  peace  with  Rome  (br 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  this  year  resumed  hosti- 
lities, and  formed  a  league  with  their  kindred 
tribes  on  the  Po,  and  with  the  Ligurians.  Falto 
was  despatched  witli  a  consular  army  against  them, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  with  great  loss. 
The  senale,  on  the  news  of  his  defeat,  ordered  one 
of  the  praetors,  M.  Genucius  Cipus  [CiPiis],  to 

larch  to  his  relief.  Falto,  however,  regarded  this 
i  an  intruMon  into  his  province,  and,  before  the 
^intbrcement  arrived,  atlacked  the  Boians  a  second 
me  and  routed  them.  But  on  his  return  la  Rome 
e  was  refused  a  trimnph,  not  merely  on  account 
!  his  defeat,  but  betsuso  he  had  rashly  fought 
ith  a  beaten  army  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
le  praetor.     (Zonar,  viii,  13  ;  Oros.  iv.  12.) 

3.  M.  Valgbiuk  FALTO,oneof  the  envoys  sent 
y  the  senate,  b.  c  20.^  to  Attains  L  king  of  Per- 
unus.  Their  mission  was  to  fetch  the  Idnean 
other  to  Italy,  according  to  an  injunction  of  the 

Sibylline  Books.  Falto  was  of  quaestorian  rank 
at  tills  time,  but  the  date  of  his  quaeetorship  is  not 
known.  On  the  letnm  of  the  envoys  to  Rome 
0  was  sent  forward  to  announce  the  message  of 
Delphic  oracle,  which  they  bed  consulted  on 
their  journey,  lo  the  senate — "  Tha  best  man  in 
"^e  state  must  welcome  the  goddess  or  her  repre- 
ntatjve  on  her  landing,"  {Liv.  xxix,  1 1 .)  Falto 
as  one  of  the  curule  aediles,  B.  c.  203,  when  a 
ipply  of  Spanish  grain  enabled  those  magistrates 
.  sell  com  to  the  poor  at  a  sesterce  the  bushel, 
na.  26.)  Fallo  was  praeWt  E.c.  201.  His  pro. 
nee  was  Bruttium,  and  two  legions  were  allotted 
■  him.  (xxx.  40,  41.)  [W.B.D.] 

FAMGO,  or  PHANGO,  C.  FUFI'CIUS,  ori- 
ginally a  common  soldier,  and  probably  of  African 
blood,  whom  Julins  Caasar  raised  to  the  rank  of 
or.  When,  in  b.  c  40,  Octavianus  annexed 
idia  and  part  of  the  Reman  Afiica  to  his  share 
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of  the  tourariial  provinces,  he  appoiiiled  Fango  his 
pi-efecC.  But  his  title  iii  Numidia  was  opposed  b; 
T.  SextiuB,  the  prefect  oE  M.  AntoniuB.  They  ap- 
pesJed  to  arms;  and  after  mutual  defeats  and  ricto- 
""ango  was  dtiven  into  the  hillg  that  bounded 


the  Roman 


.otth-w 


Ther 


le  nuhing  of  a  tnwp  of  wild  buf^loes 
for  a  n^ht  attack  of  NomidiSii  horse,  he  slew  him- 
ael£  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  2-2—24  ;  Appian,  3.  C. 
V.  98.)  In  Cicero's  epiatlea  to  Atticna  (xiv,  10.), 
Fi-ioiSoaes  is  probably  a  misreading  for  Fasffonec, 
and  refers  to  C.  Fufidua,  [W.  B.  D.] 

FA'NNIA.  1.  Aworaano£Minturnae,ofljad 
repute.  C.  Tiiiniua  maicied  her,  nevertheless, 
because  she  had  considerable  property.  Soon  after 
be  repudiated  her  for  her  bad  conduct,  and  at  the 
same  time  allempMd  to,  rob  her  of  her  dowry.  C. 
MariuSqWho  was  to  decide  between  tlier[i,i'e<[nested 
Titiniua  to  restore  tbe  dowry ;  but  when  thia  was 
rehised,  C.  Marius  pronounced  sentence,  decla^'ing 
the  woman  gnilty  irf  adultery,  but  compelling  her 
husband  to  restore  her  dowry,  because  he  had  liiar- 
ried  the  woman  although  he  knew  what  she  was. 
The  woman  gratefully  remembend  the  service  thus 
done  to  her,  and,  when -Marius,  in  B.C.  88,  on  his 
escape  franf  the  marshea,,  came  to  Mintutnae, 
Fannia  received  hun  mto  her  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  as  well  as  she  could.  (Val.  Mai.  vlii.  3. 
i  3  ;  Plut.  Mar.  38,  who  eri™eously  calls  her  hus- 


2.  rlie 


«.) 


she  accompanied  hun  lo  Macedonia.  In  tiie  reign 
of  Yespnsiait  she  accompanied  him  a  second  time 
mto  exile.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
persuaded  Herenniua  Senedo  to  write  tlie  life  of 
HelvidiuB  Priseus.  The  biographec  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian,  and  Fannia  was  punished  for 
her  suggestion  by  being  sent  into  exile.  (Pliu, 
Bpid.  i  5,  viL  la  ;  Suet.  Ve^p.  15.)  [L.  S.] 
FA'NNIA  GENS,  plebe' 


tioned  m 


and  the  first  of  them  who  ol 
lalned  the  consulship  was  CFanniu's  Strabo,  in  n.c. 
lel.  The  only  liunily-naniB  which  occurs  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  La  Stb.abo  :  the  others  are 
mentioned  without  a  cognomen     There  are  a  few 


th  b  rs  h  Td  f  PJlas  d  th  re  ts 
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F4l\NIUh      1    C   F        TO  irTi  f 

th  p  pi  ma  187  ^\h  I  &  p  Asiat 
cu  was  tfln  d  to  pay  large  um  t  m  y 
IhrearyhploQT  Clleode- 

clar  d,  th  h  w  dd  arrest  and  nip  so  S  p  ,  f 
ho  refused  to  pay,  the  money.  On  that  occasion  C. 
Fannius  dwlared  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Mb 
colleagues  (with  thu  eiiception  of  Tib.  Oiacchua), 
that  they  would  not  hinder  the  praetor  in  carrying 
hia  thre     '   '      ~'    '       " '  ■■--". 


(Liv. 
"J.  C.  Fanniur,  alioman  e< 


0.) 

is  called  a  _rto/B 


witli  C.  Vcrres  in  B.  0.  84,  (Cic  in  Verr.  i.  49.) 
8.  M.  Fannius,  was  one  of  the  judicee  in  the 
CSS8  (Quaeaiio  de  Sicarm)  of  Sesr.  Boacius  of 
Ameria,  in  b.  a  80.  (Cic  pro  Sex.  Rose,  i ;  Schol. 
GroDov.  ad  Sosdos.  p.  427,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  L.  FiNNIus  and  L.  Magius  served  in  the 
aimy  of  the  legate  Ftavius  Fimbria,  in  the  war 
against  Mithridatea,  in  B.  c.  84  ;  but  they  deserted 
Mitbridafes,  whom  they  per- 


Spain,  throi 


negotia 


withSi 


s  agamat 


he  might  obtain 
tne  eovereignty  or  Asm  jwioor  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coimtijes.  Mithridatea  entered  into  the  scheme, 
and  sent  the  two  desertece,^  in  B.  c.  74,  to  Sertorins 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  Sertorins  promised 
Mithridales  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocso, 
and  Gallograrcia,  as  rewards  io:  assisting  bmi 
BgMnst  the  Bomans-  SerEorius  at  once  sent  M. 
Varius  to  aerve  Mithridatos  as  general,  and  L. 
Fanniua  and  L.  Ma^us  accompanied  him  as  hia 
councallors.  On  their  advice  Mithridatea  began 
his  third  war  against  the  Bomans.  In  conseq.uence 
of  their   desertion    and    treacheiy  Fannius  and 

nale.     We  afterwards  find  Fannii 
detachment  of   the  army  of  Mithridati 
LucaUuB.  (Appian,  WalWd.  68  i  Plat.  Sertin:  2ii 
Oros.  vi.  2  ,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  34  ;  Feeudo-Ascoji, 
ia  Kir™,  p.  IBS,  ed.  Orelli.) 

5.  C.  Fannius,  one  of  the  persons  who  signed 
the  accusation  which  was  brought  against  P.  Clo- 
dius  in  e.  c.  Ol.  A  few  years  later,  B.  c  59,  he 
was  men^oned  by  L.  Vettios  as  an  accomplice  ill 
the  alleged  conspiracy  agiunst  Pompey.  (Cic  ad 
Aa.  ii.  -24.)  OreUi,  in  his  Onomaaticon,  treats 
bun  as  identical  with  the  C.  Fannius  who  wna 
tribune  in-  u.  c  59  ;  but  if  this  were  correct, 
Cicero  (i!.  c.)  would  undoubtedly  have  described 
him  as  tribune.  He  may,  however,  be  the  same 
as  the  Fannius  who  was  sent  in  n.  c.  43  by  M. 
Lepidua  as  legate  te  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  same  jeai,  was  outlawed,  and  took 
refuge  with  Ssi.  Pompeiua  in  Sicily.  In  B.  c  30, 
when  Sex.  Pompeius  had  gone  te  Asia,  Fannius 
and  others  deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  M, 
AntoniuB.  (Cic  FhUtpp.  xiii.  0  ;  Appian,  B 
84        


19) 


i    C  F  s,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B. 

es  wl      C  J  I  us  Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  cc 
ul       F  Uowed  himself  te  be  made  use 
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7  F  1,  one  of  the  commanders  under  Gas- 
B,  42.      (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  72.)     He 

m  y  be  th     same  as  the  C.  Fannius  mentioned 
by  J  seph      (A  it.  Jud.  sir.  10.  §  16),  who,  how- 
d  sc   be    him  as  oTjmrijyd!  iinnros,  the  last 
f  wh   ]         ds  s  probably  incorrect, 

8  C  F  B,  a  contemporary  of  the  younger 
PUny,  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
deaths  of  persons  executed  or  esiledhy  Neio,  under 
the  title  of  Eiataa  Oceisoram  aul  SeiegatoTiaa.  II 
consisted  of  three  hooks,  but  more  would  have  been 
added  if  Fannius  had  lived  longer.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  tune,  both 
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KAUCIUS. 
is  Btyle  and  its 


subject.  (Pliii. 
Jipisf.  V.  S.)  [L.  S.] 

PA'NNIUS  CAE'PIO.  [Cabpio.] 
FA'MNIUS  CHAE'REAS.     [Chabhear-J 
FA'NNIUS  QUADRA'TUS.  [Quadratcts.] 
FA'SCELIS,  a  Buniame   of  Diana  in    Italj, 
■which  she  wss  believed  to  have  received  fiun)  the 
citoumBlancB  of  Orestes  having  brought  ker  image 
fiDffl  TauriB  in  a  bundle  of  sticks  l/ascis,  Serv, 
ad  Aen.  iL  116  ;  Solin,  i.  2  ;  8il.  IlaL  liv.  260). 
J  Fascelis,  however,  is  probably  a  corruption,  for  the 
purpose  o(  making  it  allude  to  tho  story  of  OreateB 
bringing  her  jioage  from  Tanris  ;  the  original  form 
of  lliB  name  was   probably   Facelis  or  Faoelina 
(ftom^^tf)f  as  the  goddess  was  generally  repi'e- 
BenCed  with  a  torch  in  her  huid.  IIj.  S.] 

FA'SCINUS,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  ai 
identical  witli  Mutinus  or  TutinuB.  He  was  wo 
shipped  St  the  prnleclor  from  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
and  evil  daemons  j  and  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  phallus,  the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is/a  ' 
this  symbol  being  believed  to  be  most  is&i 
averting  all  evil  influences.  He  was  especially 
invoked  to  protect  women  in  childbed  and  th  ' 
.  offipring  (Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  xxviii,  4,  7)  ;  a 
women  wrapt  op  in  tlie  toga  praeteila  used 
oflei:  up  sacrifices  in  the  chapel  of  Faacinus.  (PauL 
Siac  p.  lOS.)  His  worship  was  nnder  the  care 
of  the  Veatals  ■  ajid  generals,  who  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  had  the  symbol  of  Faseinus  &stened 
under  their  chariot,  Mat  he  might  protect  them 
from  envy  {medjcus  amtdjati)^  for  envy  was  be- 
lieved to  exercise  an  injurious  inltuence  on  those 
who  were  envied. .  (Plin.  I.  c.)  It  was  a  cnstom 
with  the  Romans,  when  they  praised  any  body, 
to  add  the  word  praejisdse  at  pra^mai,  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  invocation  of  Faecinns^  to 
prevent  the  praise  tunung  out  iiijuriona  to  the 
person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  [L.  S.]    ■ 

FASTI'DIUS,  a  British  bishop  placed,  as  to 
time,  by  GennadiuST  between  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Theodotus  of  Anmn.  One  tract  by  this  aa- 
thor,  entitled  Da  Vila  O/irisHaua,  is  still  eilanl,  but 
was  long  ascribed  tp  St.  Augusdn,  or  to  some  un- 
known writer,'  until  restored  to  its  lawful  owner 
by  llolstenins,  who  published  an  edition  at  Rome 
in  1663,  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino.  It  will  bo  foimd  in  IheBH^iotieca 
Paicam  of  Galland  (voL  is.  f.  481)  and  a  dis- 
cnB^on  upon  Fastidius  himself  in  the  Prol^omena 
(p.  xjix.).  Qennadius  ascribes  to  him  another 
work,  De  Vidutlale  Serscmda,  which,  however, 
was  perhaps  incorporated  ia  the  piece  mentioned 
above,  which  contains  a  chapter  De  Triplid  Vidxi- 
Ma.  [W.R-J 

M.  FAU'CIOS,  a  native  of  Arpinnm,  of 
equestrian  rank,  at  Borne.  His  life  would  be  nn- 
deserving  record  but  for  its  connection  with  a  letter 
of  Cicero's  {Fata.  xiii.  II),  which  incidentally 
'  ''  '  ■'     'ical  government  and 

The  Arpmatian 
community  possessed  estates  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the 
rents  of  which  were  their  only  fund  fur  the  repair 
of  their  temples  and  the  cost  of  their  sacrifioes  and 
foBtivals.     Faut 


praet 
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_  of  Cisalpine  fiaul.     It  appears  from  the 


that  the  only  magistiacy  in  Aipini 
oil  uuileship,  and  this  tact  adds  to  ouiacquainunce 
with  the  interna!  government  of  Italy  under  the 
dominion  of  Borne.  Thus,  Lavininra  had  a  dic- 
tator (Cie.  pro  Ma.  10),  Tusculum  a  dictator  (Liv. 
iii.  18) ;  Corfinium,  Duumviri  (Caesar,  S.  C.  J. 
23)  i  NeapoUa,  Cumae,  Laiinum,  Quatuorviri  (Cic. 
odAtLx.  13,proG(aeH(.e)!SidicinumandFeren- 
tum  a  quaestor  (GelL  i.  3).     For  the  Faucia  Cmia 


[W.  I 


D.] 


i  dues  of 
which  the  date  of  the  letter,  i 
not  improbable  that  the  civil  n 
he    withheld.     Cicero   recomm. 


FAVENTI'NUS,  CLAU'DIOS,  j    

dismissed  with  ignominy  by  the  emperor  Galba 
from  the  service,  who  afterwards,  a.q.  69,  by  ei- 
hiU^ng  forged  letters,  induced  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
nura  to  revolt  from  Vitellius  to  Vespasian.  (Tao. 
fSsi.  iii.  67.)  From  his  influence  with  the  fleet, 
Faventinus  may  havs  been  one  of  the  claseiarii 
milites,  or  legio  ciaseica,  whom  Nero,  a.i>.  68, 
drafted  from  the  seamen,  and  Galba  reduced  to 
their  former  station.  (8net.  Galb.  12  ;  Pint. 
Oalb.  ISj  Tac.  Hist.  i.  6,31,  37;  Dion  Cass. 
Mv.  3.)  [W.B.D.] 

FAULA  or  FAUNA  was.  according  to  some,  a 
concubine  of  Heracles  in  Italy;  while,  according 
to  others,  she  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunas. 
Latinus,  who  is  called  a  son  of  Ueiadea  by  a  coii- 
cnbine,  was  probably  considered  to  be  the  son  of 
Fanla ;  whereas  the  common  tradition  describes 
him  as  a  son  of  Faunns.  Faula  was  identified  by 
some  of  the  ancients  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite. 
(Vei*.  Fkicc.ap.Laclant.d«*'a&.«e/i>.L  2U,/nsI, 
Ep.  ad  Pehlad.  SO  ;  -comp.  FAUPJua)      [L.  S-l 

FAUNUS,  the  son  of  Picus  and  lather  of  La- 
tinus, was  the  third  -in  the  series  of  the  liings  of 
the  Laorentes.    In  his  reign  Fannus,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  Picus  and  Saturn,  had  promoted  agri- 
culture and  the  -  breeding  of  cattle  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  hunter. 
(Plin.H.^.Jx.  6;  Propert.iv.  2.  34.)  In  his  reign 
likewise  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  Heracles  were 
believed  to  have  arrived  in  Latiom.  {Plut.  Pandi. 
Or.  eiJCom.  SS.)     Faunus  acts  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  mydiical  history  of  Latium,  for,  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  did  for  agriculture,  he  was  re- 
garded 88  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  religion 
of  the  country ;  hence  lactanUus  (L  24,  §  fl)  places 
him  on  an  eqnaUty  with  Numa.     He  was  there- 
fore in  htter  times  worshipped  in  two  disrinct  capa- 
"'-*--    first,  as  the  god  r^  fields  and  shephei^e, 
ondly,  as  an  orBcnlar  and  prophetic  divinity. 
The  festival  of  the  FaimaUa,  which  was  celebrated 
the  6th  of  December,  by  the  country  peuple, 
ith  great  feasting  and  merrunenl,  had  reference 
him  as  the  god  of  agriculture  and  cattle.  (Horat, 
U'ni.iii.  Itt.)  As  a  prophetic  god, he  was  believed 
reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in  dreams,  and 
pertly  -by  voices  of  unknown  origin.     (Virg.  Afa. 
■■    "■     '         "le.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2,  -"    "     ■ 
A^hat  he  was  in  this  res 
wife  Fauna  or  Faula  n 
female,  whence  they  bore  the  surnames  Faiaus, 
Falua,  or  Faiaeilus,  Fatudla,  derived  from  fari, 
"MUm.     (Justin,  xliii.  1 ;  Lactant.  i.  22.)     They 
ce  said  to  have  given  their  oracles  in  Salnmian 
erse,  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  there  ex- 
ited in  Latium  collections  of  oracles  in  this  metre, 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  yu.   38.)      The  places   where 
inch  oracles  were  given  were  sacred  groves,  one 
..     lear  Tibur,  around  tlic  well  Albunen,  and  another 
IS  I  on  the  Aventine,  near  Rome.    (Virg.  /.  e.  j  Ov, 


Kigle 


and  Toluptn^ 
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Fast.  iv.  643,  &«.)     The   riles  observed   ii 

former  place  are  minutely  deeciibed  by  Viij 

ptieat  ofTered  np  a  sheep  and  other  sacrifices 

ihe  person  wlio  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 

one  night  on  the  ekin  of  the  victim,  during  which 

dream  or  in  eupeniatnral  voices.  SlmiJar  riles  i 
described  bj  Ovid  as  having  taken  place  on  t 
Aventino.  (Comp.  laidot.  viii.  11,  87.)  Tin 
Is  a  tiaditiou  that  Numa,  by  a  etiatagem,  coi 
polled  Plena  and  his  son  Fannoe  to  Teveal  to  h 
the  secret  of  caliing  down  lightning  icota  heav 
tEi,icius],and  of  purifying  Ihinge  etrack  by  ligl 
ning.  {Araob.  v.  1  ;  Pint.  Num.  15  ;  Ov.  Fast 
ill.  S9I,  &c,)  At  Rome  there  ivaa  a  tound  temple 
of  Fautius,  surrounded  with  columns,  on  Mount 
Caelins  ;  and  another  was  built  to  him,  in  u,  c, 
1 96,  oa  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  vihete  sacrificeB 
were  ofleted  to  him  on  the  ides  of  Pebmary,  the 
day  on  which  the  Fahii  had  perished  on  the  Ca- 
mera. (Liv.  Kniii.  42,  iijiiT.  53  ;  P.  Vict.  Seg. 
Urb.^;  Vilruv,  uL  1;  Ot.Foil.  ii.  1S3.)  In 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his 
oracles,  he  was  looked  upon  as  (he  author  of  spec- 
tral sppearances  and  tarrifymg  sounds  (Dionys. 
^  '^^  and  lie  is  therefore  described  as  a  wanton 
a  god,  dwelling  in  woods,  and  fond 
(Herat.,  i  e.)  The  way  in  which 
Luifcaled  himself  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  a  pluiality  of  feuns  (Fauni), 
who  are  described  as  monsters,  half  goat,  and 
with  horns.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  fl9,  Beroid.  iv.  49.) 
Faunns  thns  gradually  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  [he  Fauni  as  idenlical  with 
the  Greek  satyrs,  whence  Ovid  {Met.  vi.  393) 
uses  the  expression  Fawtiet  Saljin  fmtrss.  As 
Faunus,  and  afteiwards  the  Fauni,  were  believed 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  frightening  persons  in 
yaiioua  ways,  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Faanns  may  be  a  eaphemistic  name,  and  con- 
nccled  with/bveo.  (Hartung,  Die  Belig.  d.  Kom. 
vol.  ii.  p.  183,  &c.)  [L.  8.] 

M  lAVO'NIUSiBmentioned&iFthefiiattime 
In  B  c  6i^  during  the  transactions  against  P. 
( lodiua  tor  having  violated  ths  sacra  of  the  Bona 
Da.  On  that  occasion  he  joined  Cato,  whose 
stemnesa  he  imitated  throughout  life,  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  consul  Plao  for  defending  Glodius,  and 
d  splat  ed  great  zeal  in  the  matter.  The  year 
after,  he  araused  Mclellus  Scipio  Nasica,  prolffibly 
of  bribery  Cicero  defended  the  accused,  at  which 
Favonius  was  somewhat  offended.  In  the  same 
year  he  sued,  a  second  time,  far  the  tribuneshlp, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  invested  with 
that  office,  and  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who 
at  the  end  of  the  year  concluded  tlieur  treaty,  and 
were  well  aware  tirat  Favonins,  although  ho  was 
harmless,  might  yet  be  a  very  troublesome  oppo- 
nent, probably  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent 
his  gaining  his  end.  Abont  that  time  Pompey 
was  snf&ring  from  a  bad  foot,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared  in  public  with  a  while  bandage  round  his 
leg,  Favonina,  in  allusion  to  his  aiming  at  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Roman  republic,  remarked  that  It 
was  indiffiavnt  in  what  part  of  the  body  Ihe  royal 
djadem  (bandage)  was  worn.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  Favoaius,  although  he  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Oplimates,  was  yet  a  personal 
enemy  of  Pompey.  In  b,  c.  S9,  when  J.  Caesar 
and  Bibulua  were  consuls,  Favonius  is  siud   to 


entrusted  with  the  i 
plies  of  corn,  Favonius  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  became  still  more  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  the  tribune  Messius,  who  claimed 
almost  uniimiled  power  fiir  Pompey.  When  Pto- 
lemy Auletes,  the  exiled  kmg  of  Egypt,  had 
caused  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the 
Alexandrians  had  sent  to  Rome,  Favonius  openly 
charged  him  in  the  senate  with  the  crime,  and  at 
^e  same  tuna  unmasked  tlie  disgraceful  conduct  of 
those  Romans  who  had  been  biibed  by  the  king. 
In  the  year  following,  when  Pompey  was  pub- 
hcly  insulted  during  the  trial  of  MiLi,  Favonius 
and  other  Optimates  rejoiced  in  the  senate  at  the 
aftront  thus  offered  to  him.  In  the  second  con- 
sulship of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  in  B.  c  55,  the 
tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward  a  lull  that 
Spain  and  Syria  should  be  given  to  the  consuls 
for  five  years,  and  that  Caesra's  proconsulship  of 
Oanl  should  be  prolonged  for  the  same  period.  Calo 
and  Favonius  opposed  the  bill,  but  it  was  carried 
by  force  and  violence.  In  b.  c.  Si,  Favonius, 
Cicero,  Bibulua,  and  CalidiuB.  spoke  in  &vuur  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Tenedians.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing Favonius  o^red  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  aedileship,  bat  was  rejected.  Cato,  however, 
observed,  thata  gross  deception  had  been  practised 
in  the  voting,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tribunes,  he  caused  a  fresh  election  Co  be  insti- 
[led,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  friend  was 
ivested  with  tho  oflice.  During  the  year  of  his 
idileship,  he  lefl  the  administration  of  affeirs  and 
the  celehtalion  of  the  games  to  his  friend  Cato. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  thrown  mlo 
prison  by  the  tribune,  Q.  Pompcius  Rufus,  for 
offence,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
^rding  to  Dion  Cas^us,  Rufiis  imprisoned 
hun  merely  that  he  might  have  a  companion  in 
iisgrace,  paving  himself  been  imprisoned  a  short 
ime  before  ;  but  some  think,  and  with  greater 
jrobabiiity,  tliat  it  was  to  deter  Favonins  from 
ipposing  the  dictatorship  of  Pompey,  which  it  was 
utended  to  propose.  In  B.  c.  52,  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Mile,  mentions  Favonius  as  the  person 
whom  Clodius  was  reported  to  have  said,  that 
ilo  in  three  or  four  days  would  no  longer  he 
long  the  living.  The  condemnation  of  Mih), 
wever,  took  place,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
to  save  him,  in  which  Calo  and  Favonius  probably 
took  part.  In  51  Favonins  sued  for  the  praetor- 
■  ■     but  in  v^n  ;  as,  however,  in  48  he  is  called 


e  for 


also,  and  that  in  49 

was  invcsled  with  it.     In  this  year  lie  and 

,0  opposed  the  proposal  that  a  supplicatio  should 

decreed  in  honour   of  Cicero,  who  was  well 

disposed  towards  both,  and  who  appeals  to  have 

^een  greatly  irritated  by  this  slight. 

The  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
broke  out  during  the  praetorship  of  Favonius,  who 
~  L  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  lannt  Pompey  by 
iquestii^  him  to  call  forth  the  legions  by  stamp- 
ig  his  foot  on  the  ground.  He  Hed  at  first  with 
the  consuls  and  several  senators  to  Capua,  and  was 
the  only  one  who  would  not  Hsten  to  any  proposals 
mdliation  between  tho  two  rivals  ;  but  001- 
withstanding  his  personal  aversion  to  Pompey,  he 
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joined  him  and  tlie  Optimntea,  when  they  went 
ovei'  to  Greece,  In  b.  c.  48,  wo  find  hira  engnged 
in  Macedonia,  under  Metellna  Scipio,  and  duiing 
the  letter's  ahsence  in  Tlieesalf,  Favonius,  who 
was  left  behind  on  the  river  Hahacmon  with  eight 
GOhorU,  was  taken  by  auiprise  by  Domitius  CbI- 
yinna,  and  wM  saved  only  W  tiie  speedy  rotam 
of  Metellas  Scipio.  Up  to  the  ket  moment  Fa- 
'voitius  would  not  hear  of  any  leconciliation. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
beIds,  Favonius,  however,  acted  as  a  faithful  friend 
lowardePompej:  he  accompanied  bun  in  his  Sight, 
and  shewed  hira  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 
Aflei-  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  rstnmed  to  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  J.  C^sat,  in  whose  supre- 
macy he  acquiesced,  having  gained  the  conviction 
iliat  monarchy  was  better  than  civil  war.  For 
this  reason  the  cnnapirators  agsjnst  the  life  of 
Caesar  did  sot  attempt  to  draw  him  into  their 
plot ;  but  after  the  murder  was  accomplished,  he 
openly  joined  the  conspirators,  and  went  with  them 
to  the  CapitoL  When  Bmtus  and  CaBsiua  were 
obl^d  to  leave  Home,  be  followed  them,  and  was 
accordin^y  outlawed  in  b.  c  43,  by  the  lex  Pedis, 
as  their  accomplice.  He  was,  however,  a  troublo- 
some  and  importunate  ally  tj>  the  republicans,  and 
in  42,  when  he  presumed  to  infinence  Brutus  and 
Caserns  at  their  meeting  at  Sardia,  Brutus  thrust 
the  intruder  out  of  the  house.  In  the  battle  of 
Pbilippi  Favonius  was  taken  pdsoaer,  and  on  being 
led  in  chains  before  the  conquerors,  he  respectfully 
saluted  Antony,  hut  indulged  in  bitter  invectives 
Hgainst  Oelovianus,  for  having  ordered  several  re- 
publicans to  be  put  to  death.  The  consequence 
was,  as  he  might  have  expected,  that  he  met 
with  the  same  fiite. 

M.  Favonius  was  not  a  man  of  strong  character  oi 
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uld  be  arbitrary  to  malte  any  such 
we  must  acquiesce  in  what  we 
learn  fiom  Gellius.  As  for  the  lex  Licinia  here 
spoken  of,  Macrobius  (ii.  1 3),  in  enumerating  the 
sumptuary  laws,  mentions  one  wMch  was  carried 
by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  which  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  one  which  was  supported  by  Favo- 
rinus.  The  exact  year  in  which  this  hiw  was  pro- 
lulgated  is  uncertain ;  some  assign  it  to  the  cen- 


»insulshi 


J  of  Licinius  Crai 


^   87,  ( 


which  he  went  so  far  as  to 
nickname  of  the  ape  of  Cato.  The  m< 
actions,  in  aU  cases  where  we  can 
ion,  personal  ai 


and  of  CO 
in  of  Calo,  i 


plesse  Cato,  t 


tion  of  tl 


ily  honourable 
action  is  the  conduct  he  showed  towards  Fempey 
after  his  defeat.  He  and  L.  Postnmius  are  admi- 
rably characterised  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  {ad 
Caes.  2.  p.  275,  ed  Gerlach) 


lalen 


He  seems  to  have  had  si 


w  from  Cicero 
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.  il,  . 


that  he  spoke  in  public  on  se 
specimen  of  his  oratory  I 
(Cic,  arf^«.  i.  14,  ii.  \,A.  . 

Q«.  Ft:  ii.  B,  1 1,  flrf  Fam.  viii.  S,  \\,pro  MS.  9, 
]  6  !  VsL  Max.  vL  3.  §  7  i  Plut.  Cat.  Mia.  32,  48, 
romp.  60,  67,  Brut.  13,  34,  Goes.  41 ;  Dion  Caas. 
xxiviii.  7,  xxxix.  14, 34,  &c.  xL  4fi,  xlvi.  4  8,  ilvii. 
49 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  36  ;  Veil.  Pat.  JL  63  ;  Appian, 
aCii.  119,  &c.!  SuetOctaP.  13.)  [L.  S-l 
FAVO'NirS  EULffQIUS.  [Eulogius] 
FAVORI'NUS,  a  Larin  orator,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  Oellins  (xv.  8}  has 
preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  in  sup- 
port of  a  lee  Liisiia  de  samtu  mmuendo.  The  ques- 
timi  as  to  who  this  Favorinue,  and  what  this 
ticinian  law  was,  deserves  some  attention.  A  Bo- 
man  oiator  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  is  altogether 
nnknown,  and  hence  critics  have  proposed  to 
change  the  name  in  Gellins  into  Fannius,  Angnri- 
nus,  or  Favonius ;  but  as  aU  the  MSS.  agiee  m 


,  othejs,  ^ain,  to  his 
iriuuuesuip,  B.  u  iiu,  or  iiis  praetorship,  ac.  104. 
The  poet  Ludlius  is  known  to  have  mentioned  this 
law  in  his  Satires ;  and  as  that  poet  died  in  s.  c 
103,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  law  must  have 
been  carried  previous  to  the  consulship  of  Licinius 
Crassus,  i.  e.  previous  to  b.  c.  97-  (H.  Meyer, 
Fragm.  Oral.  Rom.  p.  207,  &c.,  2d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 
FAVORI'NUS.  (itaeaipmi!.)  1.  AphihlBOpher 
and  sophist  of  the  time  of  the  eraperoi'  Hadrian. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ailes,  in  the  south  of  Gaol, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  an  Hennaphrodiie 
or  an  eunuch.  (Philostr.  VU.Soph.  L  8.  §  I ;  Lu- 
cian,  Eiaiach.  7  i  GelL  ii.  32.)  On  one  occssion, 
however,  a  Roman  of  rank  brought  a  charge  of 
adultery  against  him.  He  appears  to  have  visited 
Rome  and  Greece  at  an  early  age,  and  he  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acqnaintance  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  literature.  These  att^nments 
combined  with  great  philosophical  knowledge, 
very  extensive  learnmg,  and  considerable  oratorical 
power,  raised  him  to  high  distinctions  both  at 
Rome  and  la  Greece.  For  a  time  be  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  favour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  but 
on  one  occasion  he  offended  the  emperor  in  a  dia- 
put*  with  him,  and  fell  into  disgrace,  whereupon 
the  Athenians,  to  please  the  emperor,  destroyed 
the  bronze  statue  which  they  had  previously 
erected  to  Favorinus.  He  used  to  boast  of  three 
things :  that  being  a  eunuch  he  had  been  chained 
with  adultery,  that  although  a  native  of  Gaul 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued to  live  aJtbough  he  had  oflended  the  em- 
peror.   (PhUoetr.  i.ci  Dion  Cass,  lxix.3;  Sparuan. 

friendship  withDemetrius  of  Alexandria,  Demetrius 
the  Cynic,  Cornelius  Frontn,  and  esprcially  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold  {'^tpl  toP  wpdrov  '¥vj(poG)^  and 
among  whose  lost  works  we  have  mention  of  a 
letter  on  friendship,  addressed  to  Favorinus.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  who  was  likewise  on  intimate  tenns 
with  him,  looked  up  to  him  with  great  esteem, 
and  Favorinus  bequeathed  to  him  his  library  and 
his  house  at  Rome.  Favorinus  for  some  time  re- 
sided in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  as  he  was  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Kpheaians,  he  excited  the  envy  and 
hostility  of  Polemon,  then  the  moat  &mou6  sophist 
at  Smyrna.  The  two  sophists  attacked  each  other 
in  their  dechimationa  with   great  bitterness  and 

lively,  and  in  his  earlier  years  of  a  very  passionate 
kind.  He  was  veiy  fond  of  displaying  his  learning 
in  his  apeeches,  and  was  always  particularly  anx- 
ious to  please  his  audience.  His  extensive  know- 
ledge is  further  attested  by  his  numerous  works. 

None  of  his  works,  however,  has  come  down  to 
us,  unless  we  suppose  with  JEmperius,  the  lata 
editor  of  Dion  ChryaoBtomus  (in  a  dissertation  de 
Oi-altoae  CoraOMaea  /also  Dhtd  Ch-^s.  adsciipta. 
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p.  10,  Sic,  Brunavig.  1833),  thai  the  oration  on 
Corinth,  enramonljr  printed  among  thoae  of  Dion 
ChcyBosWmus,  ia  the  work  of  Favorinus.      Th( 
following   are   the  titles   of  the  principal  worki 
Ascribed  to  bim  ■.  1,  Tltpi  t^s  KaTa\7ttrriic^s  ^aif- 
Toalas,  prabMy  consisting  of  three  bookfi,  which 
ivero  dedicated  regpectlveij  to  Hadrian,  Diy&on, 
and  Aristarchua.     (Qalen,  vol  i.  p.  6.).    2,  'AXi 
a^Sijs.  {Gidsn,  iv.  p.  367.)     3.  A  work  address 
to  Epicteiufi,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Galon 
(iv.  p.  367).     4.  A  work  on  Socrates,  whick  was 
likewise  atticked  by  Galen  (iv.  p.  368).    5.  moJ- 
Tfipxos  ^  •JFtpl  Tijs  'AKoSrtfwais  Aia^iafifs.  (Galen, 
i.  p.  6.)     6.  Tlfpl  TlXdrvivs.    (Suidas.)      7-  n*p! 
-rijs  "Ofiijpou  iiAoffofCai:.  (Suidae.)     8.  nu0iin 
TpSiroi^  in  ten  books,  seema  to  have  been  his  prin 
pal  work.    (Philostr.  Fii.  Sojik.  i.   8.  g  4  i  Gi 
Hi.  £.)     Favorinus  ui  this  work  showed  that  t 
philosophy  ot  Pyrrhon  was  useful  to  thoso  who  c 
voted  themselves  to  pleading  in  tlie  courts  of  ji 
tke.     9.  EIovToSsn^  'IirTopia,conBistii^of  at  leaat 
'  '  '  '     'ka,  probably  contained  hi  '    '    ' 


:vii,  1'2)  mentions  several  oiationa 
but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  their  merit 
Besides  the  two  principal  sources,  Pliilostratiia  an< 
Suidas,  see  J.  F.  Gregor,  Commaiiatio  de  Favonno, 
Laub.  1 755,  4to  ;  Forsmaun,  Diassrlotio  de  Ji'avc 
rvio,  Abo,  17B9,  4tb. 

2.  A  fullower  of  Aristotle  and  the  peripaleti 
school,  who  ia  mentioned  only  by  Platareh  (^Sym 
pos,  vii.  10).  He  is  otherwise  unknown, but  mue 
al  all  ereuta  be  distinguished  from  Favorinus,  thi 
friend  ot  HerodcB  Alticns.  [L.  8.] 

FAUSTA,  Some  very  rare  coins  in  third  brass 
are  cKlanl  bearing  upon  the  obverse  a  female  liead, 
with  the  words  FaustX  N.  F.  ;  on  tho  reverse  a 
star  within  a  wreath  of  htnrel,  and  beiow  the  letters 
TSA.  Who  tliis  Nobilissima  Femina  may  have 
l>eiiii  Is  quite  unknown.  Some  have  imagined  that 
ehe  was  the  first  wife  of  CDnslantiuiB  ;  but  this  and 
every  other  hypotheaa  hitherto  propoaed  leata 
upon  pure  conjecture.  NmnismatoligietH  seem  to 
agree  that  the  medal  in  qneation  belongs  to  the  age 
of  Conalautlue,  and  it  bears  the  dearest  resemblance 
to  that  striiok  in  honour  of  the  Hetetia  supposed  lo 
have  been  married  taCriapus  [Hblbnj].  (Eckhel, 
vol  vlii.  p.  IIB.)  Inl823,  the  coin  figured  below 
was  duff  up  near  Douai.  It  differs  in  its  details 
from  that  deactibed  by  Eckhel,  but  evidently  be- 
ionga  to  the  aame  persomige.  [W.  R.] 


FAUfeTA,  CORNB'LIA,  a  daughter  of  the 
dutalor  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  by  his  iburth  wife, 
Camilla  Metella,  and  twin  sister  of  Fauetus  Cor- 
nelius bulla,  was  bora  not  long  before  E.  c.  88,  the 
year  m  which  Sulla  obtained  his  first  conanlship  j 
and  she  and  her  brother  received  the  names  of 
dnsta  aJid  Faustus  respectively,  on  acojunt  of  the 


FAUSTINA, 
noblea  who  supplicated  the  judges  nn  behalf  of 
Smuma  m  B.  c.  54.     After  being  divorced  by  her 
first  husband,  she  married,  towanls  the  latter  end 
.of  B.  c.  65,  T-  Anniua  Hilo,  and  accompanied  him 

murdered,  b.  c  52.  (Plut. 'sWi.  34;  Cic.  ad 
All.  T.  3  (  Abcou.  in  Scaw.  p.  29,  ia  MUon.  p.  33, 
ed.  OrellL) 

Fausta  was  infiunans  ibr  her  adulteries,  and  the 
historian  Sollust  is  aaid  to  have  been  one  of  her 
paramours,  and  to  have  received  a  aevere  flogging 
froni  Milo,  when  he  was  detected  on  one  occasion 
in  the  house  of  tho  latter  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave. 
(Gell.  jtvJi.  18;  Serv..QjF«w.-ieB.vi.612.)  The 
"VilliuB  in  Fausta  Suliae  gener"  (Hor.  Sal.  i.  2. 
64),  who  was  another  of  her  favourites,  was  pro- 
bably the  Sejc  Villiue  who  ie  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(i^  Fam.  IL  8.)  as  a  fiiend  of  Hilo  ;  and  the 
names  of  two  more  of  her  gallants  are  handed 
down  by  Macrobius  {Salwn.  ii.  2)  in  a  Sob  mol  of 
her  brother  Faustua. 

FAUSTA,  FLA'VIA  MAXIMIA'NA,  the 
daughter  of  Maximianna  Hercuiina  and  Eutropia, 
was  married  in  A.  D.  307  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  whom  she  bore  Constantinus,  Constantioe,  and 
Conatans.  She  acquired  great  influence  with  her 
husband  in  consequence  of  having  saved  his  life  by 
revealing  the  treacheroua  schemes  of  her  Either, 
who,  driven  to  despair  by  his  fiilure,  soon  alter 
died  at  Tarsus.  Bat  although,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  ehe  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  devoted  wife, 
she  at  the  same  time  played  tiie  partof  a  most  cruel 
stepmother,  for,  in  consequence  of  her  jealous  ma. 
chmations,  Constantine  w^  induced  to  ptit'his  son 
Criapas  to  death.  When,  however,  the  truth  was 
brought  to  U^t  by  Helena,  who  grieved  deeply  for 
her  grandchild,  Fausta  was  shut  np  in  a  bath 
heated  &r  above  the  common  temperature,  and  was 
thus  auffocated,  probably  in  a.d.  326.  Zosimus 
seema  incUned  to  throw  the  whole  blame  in  both 
jnatances  on  Constantine,  whom  he  accuses  as  the 
hypocritical  perpetrator  of  a  double  murder,  while 
others  assign  tiie  promiscuous  profligacy  of  the  em- 
as  the  true  origlrc  of  her  destruction,  but  in 
reality  the  time,  the  cauaes,  and  the  manner  of  her 
death  are  involved  in  great  obsctirity  in  consequence 
of  the  vague  and  contradictory  representations  of 
one  historical  authorities.  (CoNBTiNTiHns,p.835; 
ClilEPUS,p.  893;  Zaaim.ii.  10,29;  Julian,Omt.ii 
Auctor,  de  Mori  peraee.  27  ;  Entrop.  z.  2,  4 ; 
Victor.  ^M.  40,  41  (  Philostorg.  H.  E.  ii.  4 ; 
TUIemont,  Hislairs  des  En^wears,  vol.  iv,  art.  IxiL 
p.  224,  and  A^ofea  «ur  ConslantiB,  xvii ;  Eckhel, 
voL  viii.  p.  98.)  [W,  R,] 


e  of  their  father.  Paasta  m 
iiirmd  to  C.  Memmma,  and  probably  al 
!iUy  age,  as  her  son,  C.  Mcmmius,  was  om 


FAUSTI'NA.    I.  AsNiAGiLBBiA  Faustina, 

mmonly  distinguished  as  F^tusiir^  Ssmif^  whose 

descent  is  given  in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 

the  life  of  M.  AuKBLIUS,  married  Anlcninna 


fiiBt    Fiua,  while  he  w 


FAUSTINA, 
hei  Iiononra,  foe  she  died,  a.  n.  141,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  her  ago.  The  profligacy  of  her 
life,  Hiid  the  honours  with  which  alio  was  loaded 
bnth  before  and  alter  her  decease,  liaiebeen  noticed 
nnder  Antoninus  Pidb.  The  medala  hearing  her 
narne  and  effigy  exceed,  hotk  in  number  and  variety 
of  types,  those  Btmck  in  honour  of  any  other  royal 
peraonage  after  death.  One  of  these  represenla  the 
tnmple  dedicated  to  her  memory  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
which  still  remains  in  a  rery  perfect  state.  (Capi- 
tblin.  AjUoh.  Fius,  3,  6  ;  Eckhel,  toL  »ii.  p.  37.) 


Coin  of  Faustina  gkniob,  eommemorating  the 
institntion  of  the  Pnellat  Aliiaeslariae  FaM- 
ti«ae.     See  Antoninus  Pius,  p.  313. 
2.  Annia  Faustina,  or  Famlina  Junior,  was 

4lie  daughter  of  the  elder  FaualinB.     Daring  tlia 

life  of  Hadrian  she  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of 

Aelius  Caesar ;  but  upon  the ; 


•ius,  the  match  w 


I  broken  off,  in  i 


,  oath  of  L.  Yen 
9  filed  that  she  should  become  the 
Anrelius,  although  the  marriage  war 


audit 


Tillage  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  year 

Syria,  wlien  he  visited  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tranqiiillity  after  the  rebellion  of  Avidins 
Cassins,  which  is  said  to  liave  been  erdted  by  her 
intrigues  [M.  AuaEi:,iiiR ;  Avinius  Cjssiu9]. 
Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and  jnSimous,  that  the 
good  nature  or  blindness  o£  her  husband,  who  che- 
rished her  fondly  while  alive,  and  loaded  her  witli 
honours  after  her  death,  appear  truly  marvellous. 
(Dion  Cass.  Wxi.  10,  23,  29,  81  ;  Capilolin. 
M.  Am^  6,  19, 36  j  Eutrop.  viii,  6  i  EckheU  vol 
vii.p.76.) 


3.  DoHiTiA  Faustina,  a  daughter  of  M.  Au- 
relius  and  the  younger  Faustina.  (Eckhel,  vol  vii. 
p.  76.) 

4.  Annia  FAueT'iNA,agrand-danghterDrgreal- 
grand-daughter  of  M.  Aufeliua,  was  the  third  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  Elagnbalus     The  marriage. 


FAUSTULUS.  HI 

as  we  infer  from  medals,  took  place  about  A.  n.  321, 
but  a  divorce  must  speedily  have  foiLDwed.  (Dinn 
Caas.  lijrijt.  5  ;  Herodian,  y,  U  ;  Ecthel,  vol.  vii. 
p.  261.) 

5.  Maxima  FAUsTrNA,  the  third  wife  of  Con- 
atajiaus,whom  he  married  at  Antioch  in  A.n.  360, 
a  shdrt  peifod  iieSore  his  death.  She  gave  birth  to 
a  posthumous  daughter,  who  received  'the  nojue  of 
Flavia  Maxima  Conslsntia,  and  was  eventually 
united  to  the  emperor  Gratia.n.  Wo  know  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  family  of  this  Faustina,  but  she 
'  along  with  her  child 
the  rebel  Procophis,  ■ 
good  use  of  the  presence  of  the  j'outhfui 
princess  to  inflame  the  seal  of  his  soldiers  by  re- 
kindling their  enthusiasm  for  the  glories  of  tile 
house  from  which  she  sprung.  (Ducange,  Fam. 
Buz.  p.  48,69;  Auun.  Marc.  xxL  6.  g  4,  15.  g  6, 
xivi.  7.  f  10,  9- §  8.)  [W.R.1 

FAUSTI'NUS,  a  presbyter,  who  adhered  to  the 
sect  established  by  the  intemperate  Lucifer  of 
CagUari,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Of  his  pei^eonal  history  we  know  almost 
nothing,  except  m  so  iiir  as  it  can  be  gleaned  from 
three  tracts  which  bear  his  name. 

!.  FaislBii  de  Trinilaie  s.  De  Fide  conira  Aria- 
Sfls  ad  Flaeillam  Impenariixni  LibH  VII.  This 
trealis*,  the  subject  of  which  is  sulBdenily  en- 
plained  by  the  title,  has  been  en'oneonsly  ascribed 
to  the  Spanish  bishop  Gregorins.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  books,  oriathep  chapters,  and  must  havs  been 
coihposed  not  later  than  A.  D.  S86,  since  Ftacillo, 
the  first  wife  of  Theodosiua,  died  in  that  year. 

%  Favstvd  F^des  Theodosio  Imperaion  f^lfftti. 
A  short  Confession  of  Faith,  written  probably  be- 
tween the  years  379t38],  at  whicb  period  Faus- 
tinus  appears  to  have  resided  at  Eleutheropolie. 

3.  Libe&vs  Frecum,  presented  to  Valentinianus 
and  Theodoshis  about  A.  D.  384.  It  cont^s  a 
defence  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ludfeclaui,  craves  the 
protection  of  the  emperors,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  jomt  work  of  Fanstlnns  and  Marcelllnus.- 
Atlached  to  it  we  find  a  Pnitfalio,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  authors  had  twenty  years  befere 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  (avour  of  Ursinua 
against  Damasus  [DamaSus],  end  had  suffered 
moch  persecution  in  couBejnence.  This  introduc- 
tion, which  is  extremely  violent  in  its  representn- 
tions,  appears  not  to  have  been  drawn  up  unlil 
after  the  pnblieation  of  the  lavoumble  rescript  by 
Theodosins  to  the  petitions  of  the  Libellus, 

The  De  Trvdlale  waa  first  printed  in  the  (Mho- 
do^eoffraph.  of  Heroldus,  fob  Basil.  15o5  ;  the 
lAbdlm,  by  Siimond  (Bvo.  Paris,  1660,  and  Sir- 
mond,  Oper.  voL  L  p.  330.  fol.  Pails,  .1696),  to- 
gether with  the  rescript  of.Thsodosms  and  ancient 
tesUmonies  regarding  the  conlroyeny  between  Da- 
masus and  Vtsinus  i  the  Fides  by  Quesnel  in  the 
Canouc!  It  Cofa&ttt.  End.  Rotn^  vol.  it  pi  I3!t, 
4to.  Paris,  1676.  The  collected  works  of  FausH- 
nns  win  be  found  in  the  BSi.  Mas:.  Fatntm,  Lug- 
don.  1677,  to!.  T.  p.  637,  and  imder  their  best 
form  in  the  BOi.  Fatnan  of  Oalland,  toL  viii. 
p.441.    (Oennad!ua,rfen«j7ail.)     [W.  R.] 

FAU'STULUS,  the  royal  shepherd  of  Amuhus 
and  husband  of  Acca  Lanreniia.  ■  He  found  Ho- 
niulus  and  Remus  as  they  were  nursed  by  the  she- 
wolf,  and  earned  tho  twins  to  his  wife  to  be 
brought  up.  (Liv.i.  6.)     He  ' 


endaa 


while 


.C.tiot^le 
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them,  and  to  lia»e  besi  brainl  in  ffie  S»nia  new 
tfae-rratia,  wore  n  stona  jigure  oFn  lion  marked  hi! 
toinl).  Olbere,  however,  believed  Ihat  Romulus 
waa  hotied  there.  (Fosiua,  s.  p.  Nigur  Lapis; 
DionjB,  L  87  i  Harlung,  DU  Rdig.  d.  Rom.  vol.  ii, 
p.  190.)  [L.  8.] 

FAUSTU3,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  time  of  Jn- 
venal  (yIL  12). 

FAUSTUS,  Hii  African  hishop  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  who,  according  to  St.  Aagoatin,  wasaman 
of  great  Tiatorsl  fihrewdnes^  and  peranaaiTe  elo- 
qnence,  but  altogether  destitute  of  caltlvation  or 
learning.  He  published  ahout  A.  n.  400  an  attack 
upon  the  Catholic  fitith,  a  woik  known  to  aa  from 
the  elaborate  reply  by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  Can- 
Ira  Faaetum  Mankhaeum,'"  extending  to  thirty- 
five  books,  ainuiged  in  euch  a  manner  that  the 
B^umenta  of  the  heretic  are  firaC  elated  in  hia  own 
words,  and  then  confuted.  {See  yoL  viii.  of  tile 
Benedictine  edition  of  St  Ai^uaiine.)     [W.  R.] 

FAUSTUiS,  eurnamed  Ehenbib  (otherwisa 
Heffensis,  or  Hegtensts)  &om  the  epiaeopal  see  over 
which  he  premdod,  was  a  naliie  of  Brittany,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Sidonlns  Apollinaria. 
Having  passed  his  youth  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
cloister,  he  aticceeded  Maximne,  first  as  abbot  of 
Lorins,  afterwards  in  a.  n.  412,  as  bishop  of  Rica, 
in  Provence,  and  died  about  A.  D.  4S0,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Tillemont,  some  years  later.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 

he  advocated  the  doctrinea  of  that  sect,  was  stig- 
matised as  a  heretic  by  the  Catholic  fallowerE  of 
St.  Augustin,  while  his  zeal  ^mnat  the  Arians 
excited  the  enmity  of  Ernie,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
by  whom  he  waa  driven  into  exSo  about  A.  D.  481, 
and  did  not  return  until  A.  D.  iM,  after  the  death 
of  hia  persecutor.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
charges  preferred  against  the  orthodoxy  of  this 
prelate,  it  ia  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  >vide  Fe- 
putation,  and  possessed  great  influence,  while  alive, 
and  was  worshipped  aa  a  aiunt  after  death,  by  the 
citizens  of  Biez,  who  erected  a  basilica  to  his 
memory,  and  long  celebrated  hia  faalival  on  the 
18th  of  January. 

The  works  (i  I^atna  have  never  been  collected 
and  edited  with  eare,  and  hence  the  accounts  given 
by  different  authorities  vary  considerably.  The 
following  list,  if  not  absolutely  complete,  embraces 
every  thing  of  importance  : — 

1.  Profeasio  Fidei,  txmira  eoi,  qui  per  solam  Dei 
Votantttt£tn  inlias  dieaat  ad  Vtfam  aUraht^  aiios  ia 

Martemdeprimu  (BiW.  Maar.Pirir.Lugdnn.  1677, 
yoL  viii.  p.  fi3S.) 

2.  De  Oratia  Dei  e(  Hsmanae  Meniit  Hiero 
Arbitrio  LiM  II.  {Bibi.  Mate  Fair.  Lugdun. 
vol.  riii.  p.  525.) 

These  two  treatises,  composed  abont  A.  D,  475, 
present  a  full  and  distinct  developement  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  with  regard  to  original 
sin,  predeatination,  free  will,  election,  lati  grace, 
and  demonstrate  that  hia  views  corresponded 
closely  with  those  entertained  by  CasaianuE. 

3.  BecpoTiaio  ad  Ol^ecla  gaoedam  de  Halione 
Fidei  CSrfJoiwoa ;  an  essay,  as  the  tide  implies,  on 
eome  pointa  connected  with  the  Arian  controversy.  I 
It  is  included  in  the  collection  of  ancient  French 

lastical  writers  published  by  P.  Pithon,  4to. 
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js  S&e  ad  Mona^ 


■s,  It^elher 


■ithao 


FEBROOS. 
AdmiKtSitf  and  exhorfotion^  all  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  Lerins,  while  he  presided  over  tftmr 
community.  (Martene  et  Durand,  Seriptor,  et 
Miniamnlor.  ampliss.  ChUeetio,  vol.  ix.  p.  U2.  fol. 
Paris,  1733  ;  Brockle,  Codex  BegiUamm,  &c  Ap- 
pend, p.  469,  fol.  Aug.  Vind.  1759 ;  ffiW.  Max. 
firfr.Lugdun.  1677.  vol,  viii.  p.  545^  647i  Bsanago, 
Theaaums  Moniaaeidar.  Sic  vol.  i..  p.  350.  ibl. 
Amst.  1725.) 

5.  ffomSia  de  S,  Mammi  Laudibua,  erroneously 
included  among  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Eusebiua 
Bmesenus,  who  flourished  under  Constantins  before 
the  establishment  of  a  monastery  at  Lerins.  {Bibl. 
A/1mb« /"iKr.  Colon.  Agripp.  fol.  1618,  vol.  r.  p.  1. 
No.  13.) 

6.  E^iiatolae.  Nineteen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
third  part  of  the  Ettii  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Maj. 
Patr.  Colon.  Agripp.  toL  1 S18,  and  tiie  most  in- 
tereating  are  contamcd  in  BOL  Max.  Pair.  Lug- 
dun,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  634,  648—654.  See  ahio  Basnage, 
Ties.  Man.  vol  i.  p.  343,  Theae  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  di^rent  persons,  and  treat  of  various 

s  connected  with  speculative  theology,  and  the 

jes  prevalent  at  that  epoch.     (Sidon.  Apcllin. 

I.  EachaT.  ad  Fawstian ;  Geniiad.  de  Vbia  IS. 

Baroniua,  Ami^.  vol.  vi.  ad  ami.  490  ;  Tille- 

,  vol.xvi.p-453i  Wiggers,L/tfi/oanfle  GatiaaOf 

&c.  Bosloch.  1824,  1 835,  and  other  historiana  oE 

semipel^ianism  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  ar- 

icleCASSEANUS.)  [W.  R.J 

FAUSTUS,  A'NNIUS,  a  man  of  e<iuestriaa 

ank,  and  one  of  the  informera  (delaiores)  in  the 

eign  of  Nero,  was  condemned  by  the  senate  in 

L.  n.   69,  on  the  amiaation  of  Vibius  Crispue. 

Tac.  Hist.  ii.  10.) 

FAUSTUS  CORNELIUS  SULLA.  [Sulla.] 

FEBRIS,  the  goddess  of  fever,  or  rather  the 

verter  of  fever.     She  had  three   sanctuaries  at 

lome,  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  which 

ins  on  the  Palatine  ;  the  second  was  on  the  area, 

rhich  waa  adorned  with  the  monuments  of  Marine, 

nd  the  third  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vicns  longus. 

In  theae  sanctuaries  amulets  were  dedicated  which 

people  had  worn  daring  a  fever.   ( Val,  IVf  ac.  ii.  B. 

%  6  i  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  11  ;  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  26  ; 

■   "  n,  F.  H.  xii.  II).     The  worship  of  this  di- 

,  at  Rome  is  sufiieienlly  accounted  for  by  the 

feci,  that  in  ancient  times  the  place  was  visited  by 

'  fers  as  ranch  aa  at  the  present  day.       [L.  S.] 

FE'BRUUS,   an  ancient   Itahan   divinity,  to 

tom  the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in 

the  latter  half  of  that  month  great  and  geneiid 

ifications  and  lustrations  were  celebrated,  which 

e  at  the  same  time  considered  to  produce  ler- 

y  among  men  as  well  as  beasts.     Hence  the 

month  of  February  was  also  sacred  to  Juno,  tiia 

goddess  of  marriage,  and  she  was  therefore  mi- 

named  Februata,  or  Februtis.     (Feat.  s.  v.  Febra. 

irim;  Amob.  iii.  30.)      The   name  FebruuB  is 

;onnected  with  flbruare  (to  purify),  and  fiimae 

(purificationa).    (Vhjto,  d<r  Z.Z.  vi.  13;  Ov.  ^ast 

"  "'iSc)  AnoUierleatarein  thecharacterof  this 

the  idea  of  piuification,  is,  that  he  was  also  re- 
garded as  a  god  of  the  lower  world,  for  the  festival 
of  the  dead  i^Feralia)  vas  likewise  celebiated  in 
FebruEUy  (Macreb.  Si(.  i.  4,  13;  Ov.  i^<a(.ii.  636, 
&c);  and  Anysius  (ap.  J.  Lydum,  de  Mens,  i. 
p.  68)  states,  that  Febmus  m  Etruscan  aignified 
the  god  of  the  lower  world  (learaxBii'ia!).  Hence 
Februus  was  identified  with  Pluto.    When  the 
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expiatoiy  BacciRcaa  were  burnt,  the  people  thrav 
the  ashes  batlfwarda  over  thejp  heada  into  the 
WHtar,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  L  43  i  Isidor.  Orig. 
V,  33  !  Voss.  in  Virg.  Edog.  viii.  101.)       [L.  8.1 

FELI'CITAS,  the  personification  of  happineas, 
to  whom  a  temple  was  erected  hj  Lucallna  in 
B.  c  75,  whiuh,  hawerer,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
ragn  of  Claodiui  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xisiT.  8  ;  Au- 
stin, de  Cirt.  Dei,  iv.  1 R,  23  ;  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
IV.  2,  57.)  Fdicilaa  iafi«quenl]y  seen  on  R 
Inedals,  in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  sti^  of 
Meicuiy  (aidueetts)  and  a  comncopia.  SbmeUmeB 
also  slie  has  other  attributes,  a<co^ng  to  the  kind 
of  happinesa  she  represents.  (Lindner,  de  Fdiciiate 
Dea  ex  Numta  Blaitrata,  Amaladt,  1770;  Riuche, 
LexNitm.  ii.  1,  p.  856.)  The  Greeks  worshipped 
the  same  personilicatjon,  under  the  nama  of  E^ 
Tux&i,  who  is  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
a«.  [L.S.] 

FELIX,  an  agnomen,  haring,  hke  Magnus  and 
Augustus,  a  personal  rather  than  a  general  or  fomily 
import.  (Senec. 'i)eCftni«B(.14.)  It  was  pven  to 
the  dictator  Sulla,  and  became  a  frequent  addi^on 
to  the  imperial  titles,  being  probably  borrowed 
from  the  formda  "ieMx  faustum."     [W.  B.  D.] 

FELIX,  ANTO'NIUS,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
was  a  brother  of  ihe  ftoedman  Pallas,  and  was 
himself  a  freedman  of  the  emperer  Ckudins  1. 
Suidas  {s.  V.  KAmiSios)  calla  him  Olatidius  Felix  ; 
aid  it  is  probablo  that  he  was  known  by  bis  pa- 
Imn's  name  as  well  as  by  that  which  marked  his 
relation  to  the  empress's  mother,  Anionia,  by 
whom  he  may  haie  been  manumitted.  The  dale 
of  his  appointment  by  Claudius  to  the  government 
of  Judaea  is  uncertain.  It  would  seem  from  the 
account  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  64),  that  he  and 
Ventidiua  Cumanus  were  for  some  time  joint  pro- 
cmiatocs,  Galilee  being  bald  by  Cumanus,  and 
Samaria  by  Felii ;  that  both  of  them  comiived  at 
the  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  mutually  committed 
by  their  respective  subjects,  and  enriched  them- 
fitrts  by  the  spoils  which  each  party  brought  back 
&om  their  incursions  \  that  Quadiatns,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  was  commissioned  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  proceedings,  and  to  try  both  the 
provincials  and  their  governors  ;  and  Chat,  while 
he  condemned  Cnmanus,  he  saved  Felix  by  placmg 
him  openly  among  the  judges  and  thus  deterring 
his  accusers.  But,  if  we  follow  Josephus,  we  must 
believe  that  Cumanus  was  sole  procurator  during 
the  disturbances  in  question,  and  that,  when  he 
was  condemned  and  deposed,  FeUi  was  sent  from 
Rome  as  his  successor,  probably  about  A.  D.  fit, 
and  with  an  authority  eifending  over  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Petraea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 
5—7,  BdLJad.  ii,  13;  Euseb.  ffiX.  i'cct  ii.  19; 
Vales,  ad  loe,).  In  his  private  and  his  public  cha- 
rnciei  alike  Felii  was  unscrupulous  and  profligate, 
noi  is  he  unjustly  described  m  the  killing  words  of 
Tadtua  (Hisi.  T.  9),  "  pet  oranera  saeviliam  el 
libidinem  jus  regium  seivili  ingenio  elercnit." 
Having  6dlen  in  love  with  Drusilla,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of  Asians,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induced  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  she  was 
sai  Kvmg  with  him  in  A-  n.  60,  when  St.  Paul 
preached  i>efbie  him  "  of  righteonsness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come."  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx,  7. 
S  9  ;  Aela,  xxii.  25.)  Jonathan,  the  high  priest, 
having  become  obnoxious  to  him  by  unpsJatable 
advice,  he  procurod  his  assassination.  (Joseph. 
A«t.  XI.  8.  §  5,  BsO.  Jad.  u.   13.  g  3 ;  Easeb. 
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/Kst  Eccl  iL  20.)  His  government,  however, 
though  cruel  and  oppressive,  was  strong.  Disturb- 
ances were  vigorously  suppressed,  the  country  waa 
cleared  of  the  lobbsrs  who  infested  it,  and  th» 
seditions  raised  by  the  lalse  prepheta  bbA  other 
unpoators,  who  av^led  thcmselvesof  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  were  efieetaally  quelled.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  II.  8,  Si&  Jad.  ii.  13  ;  Euseb.  HUt.  Eed. 
ii.  21 ;  camp.  Ads,  xxi.  33,  xiiv.  2.)  He  was 
retailed  in  a.  d.  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porcius  Fes- 
tus  ;  and  the  chief  Jews  of  Caesareia  (the  seat  of 
his  government)  having  kdged  accusations  against 
him  at  Rome,  he  was  raved  &om  condign  punish-, 
nient  only  by  the  infiuence  of  his  brother  Pallas 
with  Nero  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  B,  %  9;  Euseb.  Hid. 
Eed.  ii.  29-;  Aels,  xxiv.  27).  For  the  account 
which  Tacitus  (/fis(,  v.  9)  gives  of  his  marriage  with 
one  Drusilla,  cleariy  a  mfierent  person  from  the 
Jewess  already  mentioned,  and  b  grand-daughter 
of  Antony  and  Qeopatta,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  1075,  b, 
and  comp.  Gasaub.  ad  Svtbai.  fXauil.  2G.    [E.  E.] 

Felix,  bulla,  a  colebiated  robber  chief, 
who,  having  collected  a  band  of  600  followers,  ra> 
vaged  Italy  for  the  space  of  two  years,  during  the 
Tcign  of  Septimius  Sevems,  setting  at  deliance  alt 
the  efforts  of  the  imperial  officers  to  effect  his  cap- 
ture, till  at  length  ha  was  betiayed  by  a  mistress, 
taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixivi.  21)  has  preserved  several  curious 
anecdotes  of  his  exploits,  which  were  chatacterited 
by  a  combination  of  reckless  daring  and  consmn- 
mate  prudence.  [W.H,] 

FELIX,  CA'SSIUS.       [Casmus    liTMso- 

FELIX  CLAU-DJUS.    [Felix,  Amtonius.] 

FELIX,  FLATIUS,  an  African  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the  author  ot 
five  short  pieces  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  Of  these 
the  first  four  eslebraCe  the  magnificence  and  u^lity 
of  the  "  Thennae  Alianae,"  constructed  in  the 
vidnity  of  Carthage  by  King  Thrasimund,  within 
the  space  of  a  sin^  year  ;  the  fifth  is  a  whining 
petition  for  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  addressed 
to  Vicl«rianus,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Vandal 
monarch,  (An&ol  tot.  iii.  34—37,  vi.  86,  ed. 
Burmann,  or  n.  991—296,  ed.  Meyer.)     [W.  R.] 

FELIX,  LAE'LIUS.  A  jurist,  named  Laelius, 
lurished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  for  it  appears 
from  a  fi^jment  of  Paulus,  in  Dig.  5.  tib  4.  9.  3, 
that  Laelius,  in  one  of  hia  works,  mentions  having 
in  the  palace  a  free  woman,  who  was  brought 
fhtm  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  exhibited 

Hadrian,  with  five  children,  four  of  whom  were 
.  ou^t  into  the  world  at  one  bulh,  and  the  fifth 
forty  days  afterwards.  Gains  (Dig.  34.  tit  6.  s.  7) 
tells  the  same  story,  without  mentionmg  the  in- 
terval of  forty  days  ;  and  wo  Und  from  hun  that 
the  name  of  the  woman  waa  Serapia.     (Compare 


ndeed,  the  l^med  Ant.  Augnstinus,  witbou' 
utfident  reason,  suspects  that  Gains  waa  no  other 
thanLaahus,dedgnatedhyhispiaenamen.  Laelius 
"a  cited  by  Paulus  in  another  paasaga  (Dig.  5. 
it.  3.  s.  43),  which  also  relates  to  the  hiw  of  he- 
editas. 

The  Laelius  of  the  Digest  is,  by  most  writers 

ipon  the  subject  (e.  g.  Gnil.  Gratius,  Heineccius, 

and   Bach),  identified  with  Laelius  FeUx,  who 

ite  notes  upon  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (fzfiram  ad 

Muwcm),  from  which  Gallius  (xv.  27)  m^es 
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gome  interesting  n 
between  the  iitk 
wortt  Felix  sites  Labeo.  Ziramem  (ft  JI.  G.  i. 
g  89),  after  Conradi  and  Rynkerecheek,  mored  bj 
the  afchaic  style  of  the  extracte  in  Oellius,  thinks 
it  not  improlable  t}iat  the  laelina  Felii  of  that 
author  was  more  ancient  tlmn  the  Laelius  of  tlie 
Digest,  and  that  he  ma;  even  be  t}ie  same  person 
with  the  preceptor  of  Varro,  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  Labeo  he  cites  must  be  Q.  AntistiuB  Lab«o,  the 
fether.  The  preceptor  of  Varin,  however,  who  i) 
stated  by  Gellius  (xv-  "- ^-  ■- '" 


a[a>mr. 


mdePrt 


loquiia),  is,  according  to  a  diJt^rent  reading, 
Laolius,  liut  li  Aeiius,  and  was  perhaps  the  gram 
marian,  L.  Aeliua  Stilo.  In  Pliny  'l,H.  N.  xiv 
1 3)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  mentioned  it 
connection  with  Scaevola  and  Capito  shonld  hi 
read  Laelius,  or  L.  Aeiius.  (Dirksen,  BrwAstucke 
am  dea  Sciiiftm  der  RooasoAea  Jarialea,  p.  101  ( 
MMansJua,  ad  XXX.  Ictorsra  Fragm.  Comment. 
Tol.ii.  p.  208—217.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

FELIX  MAGNUS,  a  feliow-stndent  and  cor- 
respondent of  Sidonins  ApolliDaris,  and  conse- 
qnentljlivedbetweenA.D.430— 4S0.  Felix  was 
ol  the  family  of  the  Plilagrii  (Sidon:  Prop^apt.  ad 
LibeU.  90,  ^l.  ii.  3),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  patrician  (E^.  ii.  S).  The  letters  of  Sidonina  to 
Felix  are  curiously  illnstratiie  of  the  distress  and 
dismemberment  of  the  Roinan  pnivinces  north  of 
the  Alps  in  the  fifth  century;  A.  v. 

A  poem  (_Carin.  ix.)  and  five  letters  (ii.  ; 
'     "     '      -    >  n  i  ^j^  addressed  by  Sidoni 


Felix, 


[W.  R  D.l 


PELIX,  M.  MINU'CIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  lawyer,  the  author  of  a  dialogue  entitled 
Odavins,  which  ooonpies  a  conspienous  place  aniong 
the  early  Apologies  ftir  Christianity. .  Tile  speakers 
are  Caecilius  Natalia,  a  Pagan,  and  Octavioa  Janu- 
arius,  a  true  believer,  who,  wiiile  rambling  along 
the  shore  near  Ostia  during  the  holidays  of  the 
vintage  with  their  common  friend  Minucius,  aro 
led  into  a  discnssion  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
homage  paid  by  Caecilius  tA.  a  stAtne  of  Serapia,  a 
proceeding  which  calls  forth  severe,  ^thoi^h  indi- 
rect animadversions  from  Octavins.  Irritated  by 
these  remarks,  Caecilins  commences  a  lengthened 
discourse,  in  which  he  combines  a  formal  defence 
n  pracdce  -with  an  attack  upon  the  prin- 


ciples of  his  . 


His 


On  the  one  hand  he  aes^ls  re- 
vealed religion  in  general,  and  on  the  other  the 
Christian  rehgion  specially.  Octavius  replies  to 
all  his  objections  with  great  force  and  eloquence  ; 
and  when  he  concludes,  Caecilius,  feeling  himself 
defeated,  freely  acknowledges  hia  errors,  and  de- 
clares himself  a  convert  to.the  Imth. 

The  tone  of  this  production  Is  throngh.out  eameat 
and  impressive  ;  the  argnments  are  well  selected, 
and  stated  with  precision  ;  the  style  is  for  the 
most  part  terse  and  pregnant,  and  the  diction  is 
extremely  pure  ;  hut  it  frequently  wears  the  aspect 
of  a  cento  in  which  a  number  of  choice  phrases 
have  heenculled  from  various  sources.  There  is, 
m    e  occasionally  a  want  of  simplicity,  and 

s  n  f  he  sentiments  are  expressed  in  language 
hi  h  bo  ders '  upon  declamatory  inHatiom  But 
h  bl  m  shes  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  affect 
sen  ly  ur  favourable  estimate  of  the  work  as  a 
wh  I  wh  eh,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  entitles  the 
a  nnk  not  muth  below  Laotantiiis.     Its 
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value  in  a  theolofpcal  point  of  vi 


tvery 


inched  upon 

Jiglitly,  the  end  in  view  being  evidently  to  furnish 
a  ready  reply  to  the  most  common  papular  objec- 
tions. The  censure  of  Dupin,  who  imagined  that 
he  could  detect  a  tendency  to  niatorialism,  seems 
to  have  been  fonnded  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
the  teal  import  of  the  passages  whose  orthodoxy  he 
impugns. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Odaviis  was  for  a  long 
period  believed  to  belong  to  Amobius,  and  was 
printed  repeatedly  as  the  eighth  book  of  hie  treat- 
ise Admrsua  Gesles,  notwiUistandlng  the  express 
testimony  of  8t  Jerome,  whose  words  (de  Vtria 
lU.  5a)  are  so  dear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hesi- 

The  time,  however,  at  which  Minncina  Felix 
lived  is  very  uncert^n.  By  some  he  is  placed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  by  some  as  low 
as  Diocletian ;  while  others  have  fixed  upon 
various  points  intermediate   between   these  two 


.   Hov. 


cond 


chiefly  on  the  purity  of 
his  diction,  upon  the  indications  aiibrded  by  allu- 
sions to  the  state  of  the  Chuich.  both  as  to  its 
interns]  constitution,  and  to  the  attention  which  it 
alBacted  from  without,  npon  the  strong  resem- 
blance which  the  piece  bears  to  those  Apoloraes 
which  confessedly  beldng  to  the  period  in  question, 
and  upon  the  probability  that  the ,  Fronlo  twica 
named  in  the  coarse. of  the  colloqny  is  the  same 
with  the  riietoridan,  M.  Cornelius  Fronto,  so 
celebrated  under  the  Antonines.  But  this  por- 
tion, althoi^h  defended  with  great  learning,  can 
scarcely  be  inaintained  against  the  positive  evi- 
dence afforded  by  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  account 
of  illustrions  mon,  where,  the,  individuals  .men-, 
tioned  succeed  each  other  in  regular  chronolopcal 
order,  sets  down  Minucins  Felix  after  Tertnlllan 
and  before  Cyprian,. an  arrangement  confirmed  by 
a  paragraph  in  the  Epistola  fid  Magnnm,  and  not 
contradicted  by  another  in  the  Apdof^a  ad  Pam- 
[uaihinm.  where  TortuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Felix,, 
ire  grouped  tc^ether  in  the  same  clause.  The  cii'-, 
cumstance  that  certiun  sentences  in  the  OOa'rius  and 
in  the  lie  Iddoram  Fanilate  are  word  for  word  the 
same,  although  it  proves  that  one  writer  copied 
from  the  other,  leads  t«  no  inference  as  to  which 
:  original.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in 
iclnsiqn  that  our  author  flourished  about 
to.  That  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  attained  to 
;e  in  plH(ding,ie  distinctly  afserled  both  by 
St.  Jerome  and  Lactantiua';  but  beyond  this  we 
othing  of  his  personnt  history,  except  in  so 
fe  are  led  by  liis  own  words  to  believe  that 
by  birth  a  Gentile,  and  that  his  conversion 
t  take  place  nntil  he  had  attuned  to  man- 
hood. We  Bie  further  told  {Hieron.  I.  c)  that  a 
book  entitled  De  Fato,  or  Omlra  MatAeniatiCB.', 
was  circulated  under  his  name,  but  that,  although 
idently  the  work  of  an  accompUshed  man,  it 
IS  so  diflerent  in  style  and  gonerid  character  from 
the  Ocdmss,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded fixim  the  same  pen. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  dialc^ie 
kvas  long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  treatise  of 
Arnobius,  Adversus  Qestes.  It  was  first  assigned 
ightfnl  owner,  and  printed  in  ail  indepen- 
n,  by  Bnlduinna  (Heidelberg.  15G0),  who 
prefixed  a  dissertation,  in  which   he  proved  his 
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point  BO  indigpiitEibly,  that  we  are  aurpristd  tlint 
such  an  eiror  should  hare  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of 
EraainnB  and  other  great  Echolors.  Since  that 
time  a  vast  number  of  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished, a  fun  accoimt  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Funccius,  Schonemann,  and  Klhr.  Far  general 
purposes,  that  of  Jac.  Gronovius  (8vo.  Lug.  Bat. 
1707)  Ibimiiig  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum 
Classica  ;  that  of  Lindner  (Svo.  LongosaL  1760) 
reptinled.witll  a  preface  by  Emeati  (ibid.  1773)  i 
and  that  of  Muraltn,  with  a  preface,  by  Orelli 
■(Svo.  Tuiic,  1836),  will-he  fbiind  the  most  useful. 
The  German  translations  by  J.  Q.  Rusewium  (4to. 
Hamb.  182i),  and  by  J.  H.  B.  Lubkert  (Bvo. 
Leip.  18S6),  may  be  conBulled  with  advantage. 

In  illustration,  we  may  read  the  essay  of  Bal- 
dninue,  which  is  appended  to  the  edition  of  Oro> 
noiins  g  J.  D.  Van  Hoven,  Ephtola  ad  Geii. 
Mtermans,  4to.  Camp.  17S6,  reprinted  in  Lind- 
ner's edition  of  177S;  H.  Meier,  Omtmenf.  de 
JUvaum  Feliae  (Svo.  Tnric  1S24) ;  and  the  re- 

(Hleronym.  de  f^rts  IS.  58,  Ep.  ad  Ma^am, 
ApaUg.  ad  Paonnoo*.,  Epitaph.  N^ot. ;  Iiaclant 
IHb.  hstU.  L  9,  V.  1 . ;  Dupin,  Btbl.  Eecki.  vol.  J.  p. 
ll7(Fiineiaas,ifoi.  i.  V^laSme<iUlB,x.%'lli~~ 
16  ;  Le  Noiiny,  ApparcO.  ad  BihL  Patr.  vol.  iL  d-— 
i. ;  Schrock,  Kimhenseaehl.  vol.  iii.  p.  4 1 7 ;  Schii 
mann,  BM  Pair.  Lai.  iil  §  S  ;  Mhr,  Ges<^  der 
AontfsoA.  Liu.  SappL  Band  ii.  Abtheil.  %  la  — 
21.)  [W.  B.] 

FELIX,  SEXTn-lUS,  was  stationed,  A,n.  70, 
on  the  frontieis  of  Raetia  by  Antonins  Primus  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Porcius  Septiminua,  pro- 
curator of  that  province  under  Viteltius.  Felix 
i-omained  in  Baetia  nii^  the  ibllowing  year,  nrhen 
he  assisted  in  gnelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Tre- 
virL  (Tac.  ffist  iii.  S,  iv.  70.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FENESTELLA,  a  Roman  hialoiian,  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  who  Sonrished  during;  the  reign 
of  AuguEtus,  and  died,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  a-d.  21,  in  the  70tii  year  of  his  age. 
His  great  work,  entitled  Ainidea,  &e<iiienlly  q^uoted 
by  Asconius,  Pliny,  A.  Gelliua,  and  others,  ci- 

from  a  reference  in  Nonius,  imd  seems  to  have 
contwned  very  minute,  but  not  always  perfectly 
accnrale,  inforraadon  with  regard  to  the  internal 
affiiirs  of  the  city.  The  few  fe^enta  preserved 
relate  almost  excludvely  to  events  subsequent  to 
the  Carthaginian  wars ;  but  whether  the  najrative 
reached  from  the  ibnndation  of  Rome  to  the  down- 
fiill  of  the  repuWic,  or  comprehended  only  a  portion 
of  that  space,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
We  are  cert^n,  however,  that  it  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  In  addition  to  the 
AnnaleB,  we  find  a  citation  in  Diomedes  irom 
"  Feneelellam  in  libra  Ep^manaa  aecimdo,"  of 
which  no  other  record  lemains :  and  St.  Jerome 
speaks  of  Cuntana  as  well  bb  histories  ;  hnt  the 
Arducka,  ascribed  in  some  editions  of  Fulgentius 
to  Fenestella,  must  belong,  if  such  a  work  eve 
existed,  to  some  writer  of  a  much  later  epoch. 

A  treatise,  De  Sacerdotiia  et  Mogistnd&t 
Rotnanorma  L^ri  IL,  publiehed  at  Vienna  i 
1510,  under  the  name  of  Fenestella,  and  often  re- 
printed, is,  in  reahty,  the  production  of  a  certain 
Andrea  Somenico  Fiocchi,  a  Florentino  jurist  of 
the fbiuleenth century.  (Plin.ff.JV.    "'  "  '     "" 
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i.  6;  Hieron.iBEuseft.  CAiw,  01.  cicii ;  Diomedes, 
p.  361.  ed.  Pntach  ;  Non.  Marcell.  ii.  *,  v.  Praf 
sf«fe,iii.  a.  V. Seikalsm,  ir.  t.  o. Rkbiot;  Madvig. 
de  ^sMH.  Fed.  Sc.  p..64,)  [W.  R.] 

FE'NIUS  RUFU3.     [RcFUS.] 

PERE'TEIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  which  ia 
probably  derived  from  firire,  to  strike ;  for  persons 
wha  took  aa  oath  called  upon  Jnpiter,  iS  they 
swore"  falsely,  to  strike  them  as  they  struck  the 
Tictim  they  sacrificed  to  him.  (Fest.  s.  c.  Zapidem 
Silicem.)  Others  derived  it  Ciom/erre.  becanse  he 
was  the  giver  nf  peace,  or  because  people  dedicated 
(firebraii)  to  him  spolia  opima.  (Fest.  s.  si.  Ferc- 
tnat;  Liv.  L  10  ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  46  ;  comp, 
JuWTBn.)  [L.  S.] 

FBBO'NIA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who 
ori^nally  behmged  to  the  Sabines  and  Faliscans, 
and  was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Romans. 
Greek  writers,  as  usual,  describe  her  as  of  Greek 
origin.  Dionysius  (ii.  49)  thus  relates,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of 
LycurguB,  afier  long  wanderings  (ipfpiiicm),  at 
length  landed  in  Italy,  where  they  founded  a  town 
Feronia,  and  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Fcro- 
nia.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  lior  to  have  been 
the  goddess  of  hberty,  becauw  at  Tenacina  slaves 

viii.  465),  and  because  on  one  occasion  the  freed- 
men  at  Rome  collected  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  it  t«  her  as  a  donation.  (Liv. 
xxii.  ].)  Others  look  upon  hor  as  the  goddess  of 
commerce  and  traffic,  because  these  things  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  during  the  festival 
which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  in  the  town 
of  Feronia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Soracte.    But 
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many  people  met,  and  must  be  looked  upoi 
natural  result  of  audi  meetings  rather  than  as  their 
cause.  (Dionys.  iJL  32  ;  Slrab.  v.  p.  226  ;  Liv. 
xxvL  11,  i^ii.  i  i  Sil.  Hal.  xiii.  H4.)  Olhors 
again  regard  her  as  a  goddess  of  the  earth  or  the 
lon-ei  world,  and  as  akin  to  Mania  and  Tellus, 
partly  because  sbe  is  said  to  have  given  to  hex  son 
three  souls,  so  that  Evander  had  to  kill  hmi  thrice 
before  he  was  dead  (Virg.  Ask.  iii.  S64),  and 
partiy  on  account  of  her  connection  with  Soianos, 
whose  worship  strongly  resembled  that  of  Ferania. 
[SoHANUB.]  Besides  the  sanctuaries  at  Terracina 
and  near  mount  Soiscte,  she  had  others  at  Trebula, 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  Luna  in 
Etraria.  (Comp.  Sery.  ad  Aen.  li,  786  ;  Varro, 
deL.L.y.1ii  MUller.iI&fltTvater.vol.i.  p.  302, 
voLii.  p.6S,4f.)  [L.  S.] 

FEROX,  JU'LIUS.  [Fkrox,  Ubsehib.] 
FEROX,  UBSEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  pro- 
bably flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and 
Vespasian,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  (as 
Panziroli  has  done,  De  ^ris  Jnierpr.  JjtHs.  38) 
with  the  Julius  Feroi  who  was  consul,  A.  n.  100, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  II,  viL  13), 

(Gruter,  loL  L  p.  349)  as  curator  alvei  et  riparum 
Tiberis  et  eloacamm.  The  jurist  Feroi  was  cerBunly 
anterior  to  the  jurist  Julianus^  who,  according  to 
the  Florentine  Index  to  the  Digest,  wrote  fonr 
hooka  upon  Urseius.  In  the  CoUalio  Legam  Sio- 
faican,«i  el  floB™«H-»m  (xi.  7),  inserted  in  tiie 
collections  of  Antejnstinian  hiw,  is  an  extract  from 
Ulpian,  citing  a  tenth  book  of  Urseius  j  but  wliat 
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recorded,  although  it  might  perhape  be  collected 
fbom  an  SttentiTe  esaminatioii  of  the  extracts  from 
Jnlianns  ad  Uneium,  in  the  DigeaU  In  Dig.  9. 
tit,  2.  i.  27.  §  1,  Urseius  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  as 
nporting  sn  opinion  of  Procnlus  (ei  Ha  Proadum 
exislimasae  Ursdas  Teferi),  and  henca  it  has  been 
infeired  that  Uraeina  was  a  Proculian.  In  a  bag- 
ment  of  FauJua  (Di^  39.  tit.  3.  a.  11.  §  2)  occurs 
the  controverted  ei:pression,  <giBrf  Ferocent  Procu- 
lua  ait  ConToinel;,  in  Big.  44.  tit.  5.  a.  1.  §  10, 
Casu'ua  (i.  K  C  Cassins  Longinus)  ia  quoted  by 
Ulpian  as  reporting  an  opinion  of  Uraeiua  (ei  Oas- 
sisi  aaslimasie  Urssium  T^ert)  ;  Itnd,  in  Dig.  7.  Ut. 
4.  s.  10.  §  5,  ngiun  occurs,  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian, 
the  controverted  expreesion,  Cktasias  apitd  Urseiitni 
scr^l.  Does  the  ejtpreSBiop,  apod  Feroaem  Pro- 
eulus  ait,  mean  that  Ptoculufl  ia  repreeented  hj 
Feiox  as  saying  what  follows,  or  does  it  mean  that 
PcocnluB,  in  his  notes  upon  Ferox,  Bays  ?  Ia  it 
pnraUel  to  the  expression,  in  the  mouth  of  Hn 
English  lawyer,  Litiktm  says,  m  Cbfe  ?  or  to  the 
^vpres^ion,  Co^e  oa  lAUletim,  says  ?  The  former 
mtoipretation  seems  more  probable,  if  we  merely 
conaidec  that  in  Dig.  9.  Ht  2.  s.  37.  S  ',  Uiseius  is 
repi^sented  as  quoting  Proculus,  for  the  latter  uir 
terpretation  wonld  require  ns  to  suppose  that  each 
cited  the  other,  and  it  b  not  thought  liliely  that  a 
senior  and  more  distinguished  jnriat  would  cite  or 
comnient  upon  a  junior  conlemporoiy.  But  thia  ar- 
gument is  reversed  in  the  ca^  of  Urauna  mid  Cas- 
aiua.     If  we   admit  that  Caesiua   dtea   Urseiaa, 

a.  10.  $5,  it  seems  natural  to  interpret  t^snas  <^u(j 
Ufaeiamsor^Jlj  as  showing  that  Cassiua  wrote  upon 
UrseiuB.  There  ia  leas  improbability  that  Caasins 
should  hSTO  written  upon  Uraeiua  than  that  Pro- 
cnlua  ahould  have  done  so,  for  Caaaina  waa  probably 
younger  than  Proculua,  and,  though  older  than 
Urselus.  he  may  have  thought  tit  to  cnticise  the 
writings  of  a  yonng  follower  of  the  opposite  school. 
What  are  ws  to  conclude  ?  Are  the  expressions 
Oissius  apod  Urseiam  sotHi,  and  apod  Fsnceai 
Proeulaa  ati,  to  he  understood  in  difCerent  senses, 
— meaning  in  the  first  that  Caaaiua  annotated  Fe- 
rox, — in  the  second,  that  Ferax  annotated  Pro- 
culus? Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Ferox  annotated  both,  especially  if  there  he  inde- 
pendent grounds  for  supposing  that  be  was  later 
than  both,  and  cited  both  m  his  writings  ?  To 
thia  hypothesis  tho  chief  objection  seems  to  be  the 
pRsaage  in  Dig.  44.  tit.  5,  i.  I.  §  10;  but  such  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  were  of  importance,  oi^ht  to  be  got 
over  by  altering  the  reading  (in  accordance  with 
the  more  usual  Latin  order  of  object  and  subject) 
to  "el  Oaasiam  eirislimasiB  UrSBas  i-eftM."  By 
thia  simple  change,  we  get  rid  of  any  supposition 
HA  to  two  jurists  citinp  eoeb  other,  and  ore  able  to 
suppose  Ferox  to  have  been  the  annotator  and  dter 
both  of  Procnius  and  Cassius.  Thia  ia  likely  on 
mdependent  grounds.  In  Dig.  SO.  a.  1 04,  there  is 
an  eiUact  f™n  the  work  of  Julianus  upon  Uraeiua 
Ferox,  in  -which,  apparenUy  in  the  text  of  Urseius 
commented  upon  by  Julianus,  ia  given  a  leaponaum 
of  Caasiua.  It  is  also  by  Urseius  that  Casaius 
aeema  to  be  cited  in  Dig.  23.  tit.  3.  a.  48.  §  1, 
fallen  from  the  aiune  work  of  Julianus,  for  the  part 
ofthiaexbaft  which  cont^ns  the  note  of  Julianus 
follows  the  mention  of  Caasiua.  Agam,  in  Dig.  23. 
tit,  3.  a.  48.  }  I  (from  JiiUanua  in  libro  2,  ad  Ur^ 
seium  Ferocem),    Proculus  ia  mentiojied  in  that 
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part  of  the  extract  which  appears  to  be  the  text 
upon  which  Julianus  comments.  To  thia  it  may 
he  answered,  but  without  much  plauaibilitj,  that 
Julianua  took  Urseiw  imih  iie  soles  if  Vmam  imd 
Prooaliit  as  the  subject  of  his  commentary. 

It  IB  singular  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  <^tud 
in  such  connection,  if  it  be  not  used  in  different 
meanings, — important  thongh  it  appears  to  be  at 
iirst  view,  for  the  sahe  of  legal  tnography  and 
chronology,  to  determine  what  that  meaning  ia, — 
ia  Btill  a  matter  of  undecided  controversy.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  in  an  extract  from  Paulna  (Dig. 
17.  tit  2.  s.  65.  §  8),  Semins  apadAl/ennm  mlat; 
in  another  extract  from  Pauius  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
8.77),  Servaa  t^ud  Alfiwim  pstati  and,  in  an 
extract  from  Marcellus  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  i.  67),  igiud 
Al/hium  Servius  respimiUi.  In  these  cases  Servius, 
Cicero'a  contempoiaiy,  who  was  the  preceptor  of 
Allenus  Varaa  (Dig.  I.  tit.  3.  a.  2.  $  44),  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  commenting  upon  hia 
junior.  So  we  have  Serviita  a^ud  Melam  scri^E^, 
in  an  exttact  from  Ulpian  (Dig.  33.  tit  9.  s.  3. 
§  10).  Now  Mela,  though  he  may  have  been  bom 
before  Serviua  died,  was  probably  a  generation  later 
than  Servius.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (Ul- 
pian in  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  17.  §  1)  Arisla  apud 
Cassmm  Botnl.     Now  CasMUS  n  ■ 
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puful  of  CassiuB  (Dig.  4.  tit  8.  a.  40),  and  to  re- 
port hia  reapoaaa  {Dig.  17-  tit  S.  s.  29.  §  2),  and 
we  have  evidence  that  Aristo  wrote  notes  on  Cas- 
sius. (Ulpian  in  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  7.  $  3.)  Ifthe 
priority  of  dale  be  flowed  to  fielemiine  the  sense 
of  t^ttfd,  the  expression  GrsBitts  apod  Vitelliim, 
nolat  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  S3,  tit  9.  a.  3.  pr.)  wonld 
indicate  that  Caasiua  wrote  notes  upon  Vilellius, 
for  VitelHua  waa  probably  rather  older  than  Cas- 
sius, having  been  commented  upon  by  Masnriua 
Sabinus,  a  contemporary  of  Tiberiua.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  objection  that  Africanua  waa  probably 
a  junior  contemporary  of  Julianus,  the  much  con- 
troverted passage  ( Olpian  in  Dig.  SO.  a.  39.  pr.) 
AJneanus,  la  libi'o  20.  ^^aslolarum^  apud  Jidianwa 
gaaejit,  pidotque,  ^  might  be  interpreted  to  imply 
that  a  work  of  Julian  contained  an  extract  from  the 
SOth  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Afi^canus,  in  which 
Africanua  proposea  a  question  and  gives  an  opinion 
upon  it  (See,  for  other  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  article  ArniCANtis).  The  expressions 
Scaevoia  apod  Jsliaxam  1^.  22.  Da/eslorant  ttolal 
(Dig.  2.  Hi.  14.  a.  54),  and  in  litro  sep(jnw  D^ea- 
tonan  J«liatti  Scaevola  noM  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  18. 
tit  6.  B.  10),  have  been  generally  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  Cervidiua  Scaevola  commented  upon  Ju- 
lianus, although  this  interpretation  would  seem  to 

(ijBo.  With  shnilar  ambignity  we  read  Soaeiio/a 
apud  MarceBiaii  aoiat  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  24.  til.  1. 
a.  11.  8  6).  In  Dig.  36.  tit.  2.  a.  56.  J  2,  is  a 
ftagment  which  pm'ports  to  be  an  extract  from 
MarceUua,  and  contiUna  a  note  of  Scaevola,  Is  tiio 
extract  given  as  it  appeared  in  tlie  original  work  of 
MaroeHuB,  or  is  it  taken  from  an  edition  of  Mar- 
cellns,  to  the  original  text  of  which  were  subse- 
qnentiy  appended  notea  by  Scaevola  P  From  J  B2 
of  the  Fragmenta  Vaticaiia,'it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
concluding  that  the  notes  of  Scaevola  wero  written 
upon  the  text  of  MarcelluB,  instead  of  auppoaing 
that  the  text  of  Marcellus  consists  of  cases  with  the 
remarks  of  Scaevola.  What  else  can  we  conclude 
from  the  expressions  JxUcaais  lit.  asc^,  D^.  scriMl, 


TheM  diiUculties  have  induced  some  legal  biiv 
gn^hers  (Manage,  Amoea.  Jitr.  c.  43  ;  Otto, 
Tie!.  Jw.  Rom.  I6I4-5  ;  OdII.  Orotitu,  Da  Vita 
JuruD.  ii.  4.  g  1)  to  suppose  that  the  woid  apud 
is  nsed  inconslontl;^,  sometimea  governing  tlie  name 
of  the  commentiitor,  and  sometimes  the  name  of 
the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  comntentaiy.  In 
the  present  case,  we  believe  that  Urseins  FerrKi 
^vaa  junior  to  Cassiua  and  Proculns,  and  that  he 
commented  npon  them  u  ind^Kndent  vtorlts  of  kis 
own,  which  wem  not  considered  ae  lAeir  weo'lcs  toith 
his  'efmywHltmes.  We  tliink  it  unlikely  that 
Cassiug,  !iis  senior,  cited  Feroi,  and  thciefsrs  tae 
dieposed  to  adopt  Ihe  altered  reading  of  Dig.  44. 
tit.  &.  a.  L  §  10,  which  we  have  alreadj  mentioned, 
and  which  was  lirsC  suggested  by  GuiL  Grotius, 
although  we  do  not  regard  the  alteration  as  abso- 
Jutelj  necessaiy.  The  only  general  conclnsion  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at,  from  a  comparison  of  tbe  pas- 
sages we  have  cited,  is,  that  ihin  such  an  expres- 
sion as  t^nd  F&veem  Proetdus  ail,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  certain  inference  as  to  the  relative 
date  of  Feros  and  Pcoculus.  We  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  word  apod  in  Biich  connection  is 
UEcd  constantly  in  the  same  sense, — that  the  writer 

e^,  and  Sie  ot^er  the  euhordinste.  Thns  I'roeu- 
las  iHiml  FeroceiB  ait  means  that  the  saying  of  Fro- 
cidns  vas  contfuaed  in  the  work  of  Feroi;^ 
whether  the  saying  were  contained  in  the  teil  or 
in  the  notes  ; — if  in  the  tell,— whether  it  were  in 
the  original  teil,  or  in  the  received  lent  as  altered 
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notes  vfire  e^ressly ' 
upon  ine  text,  or  were  composed  of  ilbttbatlve 
tiacts  from  prior  or  subsequent  authors  ^ipendei 
to  the  tcxC     In  general,  t^tNd  seems  to  govern  '^ 
name  of  a  writer  whose  work  has  been  illuatra 
by  notes.     In  the  majority  of 


esMcssly   i 


tten  upon  tlie  work  of  the 
!  is  governed  by  apad ;  but 
"  'e  of  SBrvtus  apud  Melam, 


».t. 


ceding  author  are  either  contained  in  the  original 
teit,  or  have  been  appended  as  notes  by  a  subse- 
quent editor.  While,  then,  Servita  t^rud  Melata 
means  Servlus  ui  Mela,  in  like  maimer,  Ariilot^ud 
dssKon  is  a  citation  of  Arista  from  a  work,  which, 
though  it  contain  matter  in  addition  to  the  text  of 
Cassms,  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  thought  of  as 
the  work  ot  Caesius.  Our  supposition  that  apad 
governs  the  name  of  the  autbor  who  is  in  conception 
the  principal,  is  confirmed  by  an  instance  where  it 
may  be  doubted  which  author  is  the  principal,  and 
where,  accordingly,  a  vHiely  of  eipressiona  occurs. 
Jnlianus  composed  a  treatise  which  was  compiled 
fiDm  certain  books  of  Minidus,  with  observations 
of  his  own,  OS  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of  the 
extract  in  Dig.  6.  tit.  1.  s.  fiS,  which  is  beaded 
Julianas,  !ib.  6.  ex  Minicio,  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  fuller  eipreesion  of  Gmus  (ii.  188), 
ia  lis  libria,  guoa  ex  Q.  Mmcio  fecimus.  The 
wnric  so,  compiled  migbt  easily  be  thought  of, 
either  as  the  work  of  Jnlianus,  or  as  the  woii  of 
Minicius,  In  the  first  case  it  might  be  cited,  as  in 
Dig.  3.  UL  14.  8.  56,  where  we  read  Julianus  lib. 
e  ad  Minicium  ;  in  the  second  case,  Julianus  might 
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as  from  Minicius,  as  in  Dig.  19:  tit.  1. 
15,  where  we  find  Julianus  lib.  10  i^md 

The  foregoing  explanation,  which  is  believed  to 
be  new,  appears  to  remove  some  diflicalties  which 
have  hitherto  peipleied  legal  biographers.  [J.T.G.] 

FESTI'VUS,  AUBELIA'NUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  em- 
peror FirmuB,  in  which  he  delailedat  great  length 
si!  the  silly  and  extravagant  doings  of  the  latter. 
(Vopisc  Fim.  6.) 

FE8TUS,  a  favourite  freedman  aud  remem- 
brancer (7^5  /SiartAflas  linjjais  irpoeirriis)  of  Ca- 
racaUa,  by  whom  he  was  buried  in  the  Troad,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  obsequies  of 
Palrodiis.  According  to  Herodian,  a  report  was 
current  that  he  bad  been  poisoned  by  tbe  Emperor, 
who,  being  seiied  wilh  the  fency  of  imilating 
Achilles;  and  being  at  a  loss  ibr  a  dead  friend 
whose  fete  he  might  mourn,  aiier  the  fashion  of  the 
hero,  had  lecourse  to  this  method  of  supplying  the 
deficiency.  Festus,  the  chamberlain  of  Caiasalla, 
must  have  been  a  different  personage,  since  he  is 
represented  by  Dion  Cnssius  as  alive  under  Macri- 
nus,  and  as  taltuig  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
for  setting  up  Elugabalus.  (Herodian.  iv.  14; 
Dion  Cass,  liiviii,  33.)  [W.  R.l 

FESTUS.  ANI'CIUS,  was  entrusted  by  Ma- 
crinns  with  the  command  of  Asia,  after  the  disgrace 
of  Asper.  Festus  had  been,  on  former  occasions, 
passed  over  by  Severns  in  Iho  allotment  of  pro- 
vinces.   (Dion  Caas.  ixxxriii.  22.)  [W.  E.] 

FE8TUS,  PESCE'NNJUS,  a  senator,  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  D. 
J96 — r,  after  his  victory  over  Albinus.  (SparHan. 
Severus,  18  ;  corap.  Dion  Cass,  kxv,  8  ;  Herodian. 
iii.  p.   115.)     An  historian  of  this  name  is  men- 


tnntiBS  calls  the  history  of  Festus  SateJo,  i 

miscelfany.  [W.  B.D.1 

FESTUS,  8SST.  POMPBIUS,  a  leiicogra- 
pher  of  uncertain  &to.  Be  certainly  lived  irflai 
Martial,  whom  he  quoted  (s.<^  Pi^xu),  and  before 
Macrobius,  who  refers  to  him  more  than  mux  (SaL 
iii.  e,  5,  comp.  8.).  From  his  remarks  upon  iha 
word  siq^ras  we  conclude  that  lie  mnst  have  be- 
longed to  an  epoch  when  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  &miliar  to  ordinary  readen, 
bnt  Saxe  has  no  authority  for  filing  bun  down  to 
thecloseof  the  fourth  century  (OsooMtsf.i.D.  39B), 
The  name  of  Festus  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  remarkable  Latin  words  and  phrases, 
wbicli  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  and  commonly 
bears  the  title  SexU  Pompeii  Festi  de  VerhcrusI 
Siffmfwatione.  This  is  a  compilation  of  the  highest 
v^ue,  containing  a  net  treasure  of  learning  upon 
mujiy  obscure  points,  connected  with  antiquitieiB, 
mythology,  and  grummar  ;  but  before  we  can  make 
nso  of  it  with  safety  it  is  necessary  tiiat  we  should 
understand  tbe  history  of  the  work,  and  be  made 
acquamted  with  the  various  constituentt  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

M.  Verrins  Flaccus,  a  celebrated  gramraflrian,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  [Flaccus  Vebmus],  was 
the  author  of  a  very  voluminous  treatise,  De  signtfi- 
eota  VerbonoH.  Thia  was  compressed  into  a  much 
■  sr  compass  by  Featus,  who  made  a  few  sltera- 
[e.g.  s.njBOBsi™™)  andcriticismB(e.g, /•ic(or 
■s)  of  his  own,  inserted  numerous  extracts  from 
writings  of  Verrius,  such  as  tbe  Zte  Obscurii 
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OUonis ;  De  Plauti  Calailis ;  De  Jure  Shto  cl 

Aai/srali,  niifl  others  i  but  Bllogethi 


plis  (see  s.  v.  porriciani),  Finnlly,  townrde  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  Paul,  ton  of  Wameftid, 
hetter  known  as  Paulna  Diaeonas,  from  having  offi- 
ciated Ra  a  deacon  of  the  ehurcb  at  J^qnileia, 
abridged  tlie  abridgment  of  FeMua,  dedicating  ' ' 
prodnction  to  Charlemagne,  after  that  prince  1 
dethiitned  Sesiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Li 
bai^a,  nhom  Panl  had  sened  aa  chancellor. 

The  original  work  of  Vemno  Flaoins  has  allo- 
get}ier  penahed  ivith  the  exception  of  one  a 
inconeideniblo  fragments.  Of  the  abstraet  by  Fes- 
tns  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  como  down  to  n 
It  was  brought,  we  are  told,  from  Illjria,  and  fe 
into  the  hands  of  Pomponiua  Laetus,  n  ifelebrate 
Bcholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  for  eome  rei 
son  now  nnknown  kept  posseseion  of  a  few  leavi 
when  he  transferred  the  renuunder  to  a  eertai 
itanilius  Rallns,  in  whose  hands  they  were  seen  i 
14R5  by  PoHtian,  who  copied  the  whole  ti^thi 
with  the  pages  relmned  by  Pomponins  Loetn 
ThisMS-ofRallus  found  its  way  eventually  into 
the  Famese  library  at  Paima,  whence  it  was  con- 
Teyed,  in  1730,  to  Naples,  where  it  still  exists 
The  portion  which  remained  in  the  custody  of 
Laetus  was  repeatedly  transcribed,  bat  it  IS  knowi 
that  the  arehelypo  was  kist  before  1£81,  whei 
UrsinuB  published  his  edition.  The  original  codsi 
written  upon  parchment,  probably  in  the  elevent) 
or  twelfUi  century,  appears  to  have  cansieted,  when 
entire,  of  12B  leatee,  or  356  pages,  each  page  con- 
tiuning  two  columns ;  but  at  the  period  when  il 
was  first  eiamuied  by  the  learned,  ffty-eight  leave) 
at  the  beginning  were  wanting,  comprehending  all 
the  letters  before  M ;  three  gaps,  extending  in  all  to 
tan  leaves,  occuiTed  in  diflerent  places,  and  the  last 
leaf  had  been  font  off,  so  that  only  fifty-nine  leatei 
were  left,  of  winch  eighteen  were  separated  (roir 
the  rest  by  Laetus  and  have  disappeared,  whili 
forty-one  are  still  found  in  the  Pajneae  MS.  li 
addition  to  the  deficiencies  described  above,  and  ti 
the  ravages  made  by  dirt,  damp,  and  vermin,  thi 
volume  had  suffered  »ev™ly  from  fire,  so  thai 
while  in  each  p^e  the  inside  colnmn  was  in  toler 
able  preservation,  only  a  few  words  of  the  outride 
column  were  le^ble,  and  in  some  instances  the 
whole  were  destroyed.  These  blanks  have  been 
ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus,  partly 
from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corraapond- 
ing  paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance  ap- 
pears in  a  complete  fonn  in  many  MSS.  Thi; 
epitomizer,  however,  notwithstanding  his  boast 
that  he  had  passed  over  what  was  superfluous  and 
illustrated  what  was  obscure,  was  evidently  ill 
qnalifled  for  his  task  ;  fijr  whenever  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  him  with  Festns  we  pei^ 
ceive  that  he  omitted  much  that  was  important, 
that  he  slavishly  copied  clerical  blunders,  and  that 
when  any  eipreeaon  iq>peared  perpleiing  to  his 
imperfect  scholarship  he  cpiietly  dropped  it  alto- 
gether. He  added  a  Kttle,  but  very  htUe,  of  Ms 
own,  as,  for  esample,  the  allusion  to  his  name 
the  apostle  (s.v.  6arSari),  and  a  few  observations 
under  secus,  sacriTna,  tiffiiare.posiiHeriam,porais,  &c. 

It  is  evident  from  what  baa  been  said  that  the 
book,  as  commonly  exhibited,  consists  of  lour  dis- 


FaruBBO  MS.  now  deposited  in  the  Boyal  library 
at  Naples. 

2.  The  fragments  of  Festus  retained  by  Pom- 
ponius  Laetna,  the  archetype  of  which,  although 
lost  before  (he  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
previously  been  frequently  transcribed. 

These  two  sets  of  fn^pnenta,  as  &r  as  they  go, 
are  probably  a  toleinbly  correct  though  meagre  repre- 
eenlation  of  the  commentaries  of  Vecrius  Flaccus. 

3.  The  ejrilome  of  Paulns  Diaconus,  consisting 

of  a  shade,  but  even  these  impaJect  outlines  are 
very  precious. 

4.  The  inteipolations  of  Scaliger  and  Uisinns, 
foisted  in  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  blanks  in 
the  outside  columns  of  the  MS.  of  Festus.  These 
are  of  course  almost  worthless,  since  they  must  be 
regarded  merely  aa  specimens  of  ingenuity. 


Although  il 
parts  differ  froi 


how  much  tl 


d  up  into  one  discordant  whole, 
so  that  it  is  impossible,  without  much  labour  mid 

elements.  Hence  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  the 
esBajs  of  even  distinguished  scholars  quotations 
professedly  from  Festus,  which  upon  examination 
turn  out  to  bo  the  barbaious  blundera  of  Paulus,  or 
even  simply  the  lucubiatfons  of  Ursinus,  We 
have  now,  however,  been  hEqjpily  relieved  from  all 
such  embarraEsmenls  by  the  labours  of  Milller, 
whose  admirable  edition  is  described  more  parti- 
cularly below. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  words  are  classi- 
fied is  at  first  sight  by  no  means  obvious  of  intel- 
ligible. The  arnmgement  is  so  iar  alphabetical 
that  all  words  commencing  with  the  flaiiie  letter  are 
placed  together.  But  the  words  ranked  under  each 
letter  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  words  are  grouped,  according  not 
only  to  ^e  initial,  but  also  to  the  second  and  even 
the  third  and  fourth  letters  ;  the  groups,  however, 
succeed  each  other  not  as  in  an  ordinary  dictionary 
but  irregularly.  Thus  we  lind  at  the  beginning  of 
R,not  the  words  in  flo,  hut  those  mJfti,nejif   ' 


n  Ihim, 
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those  in  Be  and  Ri  mixed,  next  tbose  in  Ra,  and 
again  Re  and  Ri  mixed.  In  the  second  part  regard 
is  paid  10  the  initial  letter  alone  without  reference  to 
those  which  follow  it,huttiie  words  placed  together 
have  in  most  instances  some  bond  of  connection. 
Thus  in  the  second  part  of  P  we  find  the  seizes 
Pohtmdis,  Porienla,  Poslidaria,  Fest^ra,  PeTersp- 
iedia,  PiUlttSt  all  of  which  belong  to  sacred  i^tes, 
and  especially  to  auspices.  Again,  Pngiias  Soiriso, 
PotsegBto,  Prvefkcturas,  Parrei^  Postum,  Patrocitaa^ 
Postieam  lineam^  terms  relating  to  avil  law ;  Pirmp- 
tina,  Papiria,  Papinnia,  PupSlia,  names  OC  tribes, 
and  so  on.  The  same  word  is  frequently  explained 
both  jn  the  .first  and  in  the  second  part,  and  some- 

.fless  ROia,  Bastiai  Vivaiia,  occur  in  both  tlio  first 
and  second  parts  of  R,  while  the  remarks  on  Ottsi^ 
dium,  Obiidi<me>a,  in  the  first  part  of  O  nre  incoit- 
Mstent  with  what  is  said  upon  the  same  words  in 
the  second  part.  The  same  word  is  never  repeated 
twice  in  the  first  part,  but  this  sometimes  happens 
in  the  second,  when  it  falls  to  be  interpreted  under 
two  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  J^McCro.  The  first  part 
in  some  letters  is  headed  by  a  few  words  altogethet 
out  of  their  order,  which  seem  placed  <n  a  conspi- 
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<iiion<  poiJtion  on  account  of  their  importance  or 
ftom  some  Anperstitioua  feeling.  Thus  M  is  ualiered 
iu  by  Magnoi  Ladoa,  MeUom,  Matrem  Malulam, 
while  the  first  Jlfwen  articles  in  P  are  almoet  i " 
denied  liom  the  most  ancient  raemarials  of  tl 
Latin  tongue,  Theae  tactJ,  taken  in  comhinatic 
with  the  authortlieg  quoted  here  and  there,  would 
lead  us  to  infw  ^t  tjie  words  in  the  first  part  of 
each  letter  were  taken  directly  from  the  Oe  S^mi- 
fiaitu  Vifbijntin  of  Verriua,  while  thoae  in  the  se- 
cond constitute  a  sort  of  supplement,  collected  by 
FestuE  from  the  other  writjnga  of  the  same  author. 
We  might  also  sunnise,  from  the  singular  older,  or 
ratlier  want  of  order,  dieoernible  in  the  first  part, 
that  Verrins  wrote  down  bis  observations  upon 
certain  sets  of  words  npon  separata  sheets,  and  that 
these  sheets  were  boimd  up  without  regard  to  any 
circumstance  except  the  iniM  letter.  An  elabo- 
rate dJBcaBsion  upon  these  points  will  be  found  in 
the  preface  to  the  edition  of  MUller. 

The  edition  published  at  Milan,  by  Zarotua,  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  U71,  and  inscribed,  Seitt. 
Pomfieitia  Fesloi  de  Ferbonaa  Sisnificatione,  that  of 
Joajines  de  Colonia  and  Joannes  Mantheu  de 
Gherrezen,  4to,  Venet.  17114,  a  very  ancient  im- 
pression, perhaps  older  than  either  of  the  above, 
and  probably  printed  at  Home  by  G.  L*uer,  to- 
gether with  several  others,  merely  reprints  of  the 
preceding,  and  all  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tiuy,  present  us  with  nothing  eicept  Pauins  Dia- 
conua.  A  volume  appeared  at.  Milan,  in  1510, 
containing  Nonius  Maieellus,  Festus,  Pauins,  and 
VaiTo.  This  work  was  comraeneed  by  Jo.  Bapt. 
Pius,  who  revised  the  Nonius,  and  wae  carried  on 
by  a  certain  Conagus.  who  was  acquainted  with 
both  portions  of  the  MS.  of  Festua,  which  he  in- 
corporated with  Paulua,  thus  giving  rise  to  that 
confusion  which  aflerwnrds  prevailed  so  esten- 
sively.  The  above  grammarians  were  reprinted, 
in  the  same  fonn,  at  Paris  in  ISll  and  1519,  at 
Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1613,  and  very 
frequently  afterwards,  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
More  valuable  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned 
is  the  edition  of  Antonius  Angustinus,  archbishop 
of  Tarragona,  Bvo.  Venet,  1569-1560,  in  which 
we  find  not  only  a  correct  collation  of  the  Famese 
MS.,  but  a  separation  of  Festus  firan  Pauins. 
AuguBtinns  was  closely  followed  by  Josoph  Soali- 
ger,  8ro.  IJ56S,  who  displayed  great  skill  in  his 
conjectural  emendaljons  and  supplemenla,  and  by 
Fulvius  Ursinus,  Rom.  1581,  who  again  collated 
and  gave  a  fiuthful  representation  of  the  Famese 
MS.,  and,  following  out  the  labours  of  Scaliger, 
filled  up  the  blanks.  The  edition  of  Dacier  "  In 
nsum  Delphmi,"  Paris,  1G81,  has  been  often  re- 
printed, but  possesses  no  particular  value.  Lind&- 
mann,  in  his  Cmym  Granmalkortim  LaUaoram, 
vol.  ii.  Lips.  IB33,  has  placed  Paulus  and  Festus 
completely  apart  from  each  other,  haa  revised  the 
teit  of  eaeh  with  great  care,  and  added  a  large 
body  of  notes,  original  and  selected  i  but  fer  su- 
perior to  all  others  is  the  edition  of  K.  O,  M'llUer, 
Lips.  410.  1839,  in  which  ive  find, — 

J.  A  prefece,  with  a  critical  account  of  the  MSS. 
of  Festus  and  Paulus,  their  history,  and  a  most 

Xious  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  plan 
'ed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 

2.  The  text  of  Paulus  in  Its  best  form,  from  the 
moattinstworthyMSS. 

3.  ITie  text  of  Festus,  fixim  the  Famese  MS., 
cai-efully  collated,  in  1833,  expressly  fi>r  this  edi- 
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I,  by  Amdts.     The  fragments  are  printed 
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actly  as  they  occur  in  the  MS.,  in  double  colrnnns, 
and  placed  face  to  face  with  the  corresponding 
portions  of  Paulus,  so  as '  to  admit  of  easy  com- 
parison. The  most  plausible  of  the  conjectural 
supplements  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus  are  inserted 
in  a  different  type. 

4.  The  text  of  the  Pomponian  sheets,  printed 
also  in  double  columns,  the  contents  of  each  page 
having  been  determined  by  accurate  calculation. 

5.  A  collection  of  the  most  useful  commentariea. 

[W.  R.] 

FESTUS,  PO'RCIUS,  succeeded  Antonius 
Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  n.  62,  and 
vigorously  repressed  the  robbers  and  assassine 
(acarii),  by  whom  the  province  was  infested.  It 
was  he  who  bore  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  defended  himself  before  him  in  the 
same  year.  Festus  died  not  long  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  proomator,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alhinus.  (Joseph,  Asli  xx.  8.  ^  9—11.  9,  g  1, 
BeU.  Jad.  ii.  14.  g  1  j  Acbi,  xiiv.  27,  xxv. 
xxvLl  [E.  E.I 

FESTUS,  VALE-BIUS,  legatus  in  Alrica, 
A.  1).  69,  and  an  active,  thongh  secret,  partisan  of 
Vespasian  in  his  war  with  ViteUius.  He  was  one 
of  the  supplementary  consuls  for  the  year  A.  o.  71. 
(Tac.  HiiL  ii.  98 ;  Fiali.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

FIDE'NAS,  u  surname  of  the  Strgia  and  Sar- 
vilia  Gentos,  derived  from  Fidenae,  a  town  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  which  frequentiy  occura 
in  the  early  history  of  the  repuMic.  The  first 
Sergius,  who  bore  thia  surname,  was  L.  Sergius, 
who  is  said  to  have  obtained  it  because  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  year  (b.  c.  437)  after  the  re- 
volt of  Fidenae ;  but  as  Fidenae  was  a  Roman 
colony,  he  may  have  been  a  native  of  the  town. 
This  surname  was  used  by  his  descendants  as  their 
family  name.     [See  below.] 

The  iirst  member  of  the  Servilia  gens  who  re- 
ceived this  surname  was  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  who 
took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship,  b.  c.  436  ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  used  by  his  descendants  as  an 
agnomen,  in  addition  to  their  regular  &mily  nanie 
of  Priscus.    [Pwacus.] 

1.  L.  Sershis  C.  f.  C.  N.  FiDENAS,  held  tlie 
consulship  twice,  and  the  consular  tribunate  three 
times !  but  nothing  of  importance  is  recorded  of 
him.  He  was  consul  lor  the  first  time  iu  b.  c.  437 
(Liv.  iv.  17;  Died.  lii.  43)  ;  consular  tribune  for 
the  first  time  m  433  (Liv.  iv.  S5  ;  Diod.  xiL  68) ; 
consul  fbr  the  second  time  in  439  (Ijv,  iv.  30 ; 
Diod.  iii.  73)  i  consular  tribune  for  the  second 
tune  in  424  (Liv.  iv.  S6 ;  Diod.  xii.  B2) ;  and 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time  jn  418,  (liv, 
iT.45j  Diod.iili.2.) 

2.  M'.  Sehgius  L.  f,  L.  n.  Fidknas,  consular 
tribune  inB.0.  404  (Liv.  iv.  61 ;  Diod.  xiv.  19), 
and  again  in  B.C,  402  (Liv.  v.  8,  &c. ;  Diod.  liv, 
38).  His  bad  condnct  in  the  tatter  year,  m  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  punishment,  in  consequence,  by  the  people, 
are  related  under  EsatiiLiNUS,  No.  4, 

3.  L.  SEngiuB  M',  F.  L.  N.  Fidenas,  son  of 
No.2,conBnIar  tribune  in  B.C.  397.  (Liv.  v.  16; 
Diod.  liv,  86.) 

4.  C.  Skrgiits  Fjdenas,  consular  tribune  three 
times,  first  m  B.C  387  (Liv.  vi.  5),  a  second  time 
in  B.C  386  (Liv.  vj.  11),  and  a  third  time  in  Q.  c 
3B0.  (Liv.vi.27.) 

FIDES,  the  personification  of  fidditv  or  jaith- 
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fulness  (Ck.  de  Off:  Hi.  2S}.  Nuuut  is  said  lb  have 
built  a  temple  to  Fides  puhlica,  on  the  Capitol 
(DionjB.  ii.  75),  and  another  was  built  there  in 
tlie  conaulahip  of  M.  Aemiliua  Scaurua,  b,  c  116 
^Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  23,  31 1  iii.  18  f  de  Leg. 
ii.  8, 11).  She  wsa  represented  at  a  matron  wear- 
ing a  wreath  of  olire  or  lauiet  leSTss,  and  carrying 
in  hec  band  com  ean,  or  a  basket  with  hit. 
(Raache,  tea  Nam.  ii.  1,  p.  107.)  [L.  S.] 

FIDICULA'NIUS,  FA'LCULA-  [FiLcntA. 
.  FI'DIUS,  an  ancient  fonn  o(  filba,  occurs  i 
the  coaaeclianoi DimPidna,otAtediasfiduis,ths 
is,  me  Dias  (Aidi)  filua,  of  the  son  of  Zeu9,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  medaa  fidi 
is  equivflJent  to  me  HemaUt,  sdL  jiteel.  (Cic  i 
Fam.  y.  31 1  Plin,  ^tiil.  iy.  3.)  SoniBtini 
Fidiua  is  used  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  son  of 
Zens,  or  Hercnlea.  (Ot.  Fail.  li.  21S;  comp. 
Vari:a,de  L.L.r.  66;  Plant,  ^jw.  i.  1.  8  ;  Varro, 
up.  Nob.  yiii.  93.)  Some  of  the  ancients  connected 
fiilUa  vitbfidei.  (Festus^R  v.  aediaa.)  [L.  3.J 
.  FrQULUS,MA'RCIU&  I.e.  MabciusCf. 
Q. N. Fig ULU9, consul  inB.c.  162.  Duringtbeco- 
mitia  for  his  election  Che  loader  of  the  cenCuria  piae- 
rogatira  died,  and  the  haruspices  declared  the  election 
void.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  howeyer,  the  con- 
snl  who  presided  at  the  comitia,  mjuntainod  their  ya- 
liditj,  and  Figolus  departed  to  his  province.  Cisal- 
pine Oauh  But  atWwards  Gracchus  wrote  to  the 
aenate  that  he  bad  himaelE  committed  an  error  in 
taking  theanspices,  and  Fignlus resigned  the  consul- 
ship. (Cic  i&  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  4,  de  Divia.  ii.  35,  ad 
Q.  Fral.  ii.  2 ;  VaL  Mai.  ).  1.  §  3  ;  Pint.  Marcell. 
6;  Jul.  ObBoq.  71;  Past  Cap.)  Figulus  was 
again  consul  in  B,  c.  156.  His  piamce  was  the 
war  with  the  bahnatae  in  Illyiicum.  At  iirst  he 
allowed  his  camp  to  be  forced  by  the  Dalmatae, 
but  afterwards,  in  a  winter  campaign,  he  succes- 
dvcly  took  their  amaller  towns,  and. finally  their 
capital,  Dehnininm.  (Polyb.  ixidi.  34  ;  Appian, 
/«yr.  11 ;  Liv.  i^Bfc  ilvii. ;  Floras,  iv.  !2.) 

2.  C.  Marcius  Figulhs,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  jurist  o{  great  reputation,  was  an  nnauc- 
cessfut  candidate  lot  the  consutsbip.   (Val.  Max. 

3.  C.  Mahchis  C.  f.  C.  n.  Pibulus,  consul  in 
B.  c.  U.  In  the  debate  on  the  sentence  ot  Cati- 
line's accomplices  he  declared  for  capital  punish- 
ment (Cic.  orf.^«.  lii.  31),  and  approied  of  Cice- 
ro's measures  generally  (PK/ijqp.  ii.  1 1.).  In 
his  consulship  the  senate  abolished  several  illegal 
collegia,  as  prejndicial  to  the  fireedom  of  the  co- 
initia  Bjid  to  the  public  peace.  (Ascon.  in  Ptaoa. 
p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)  His  tomb  was  of  unusual  costli- 
Itess  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  36).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FFGULUS,  P.  NIGI'DIUS,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  high  reputation,  who  flonrisbed 
abont  sixty  years  B.  c  He  was  so  celebiated  on 
account  of  hii  knowledge,  that  Gelline  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him,  next  to  Yarro,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Bomans.  Mathenmtifal  and  phy- 
sical iuTestigations  appear  lo  haye  occupied  a  large 
share  of  his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  feme  as 
an  Bstraloger,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  in 
iatis!  times  at  least,  that  ha  had  predicted  in  the 
most  unamUguous  terms  the  future  greatness  of 
OctaviauBs  on  hearing  the  annonncement  of  his 
birth  ;  and  in  the  Ensebian  Chronicle  he  is  styled 
•'  PytiiagoricuB  et  Magns."  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed considerable  inflnence  in  political  aifairs 
during  the  last  struggles  of  the  republic  ;  was  one 
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of  the  senators  selected  by  Cicero  to  tak^  down  the 
gave  evidence 
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part  in  die  wvil  war  on  the  tide  ot  Pompey  ;  was 
compelled  m  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live  abroad, 
and  died  in  exile  B.  c.  44.  The  letter  ot  consola- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  iv.  13), 
which  contains  a  very  warm  tribute  to  his  learn- 
ing and  worth,  is  still  extant. 

A.  Oellius,  who  entertained  the  strongest  ad- 
miration lor  the  talents  and  acgoirements  of  Fl- 
gulns,  says  that  his  works  vere  little  studied,  and 
were  of  no  practical  value,  in  consequence  of  the 
subtlety  and  obscurity  by  which  they  were  charac- 
terised ;  but  the  quotations  adduced  by  him  (xix. 
14)  as  specimens  scarcely  bear  out  the  charge, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject  The 
names  of  the  following  pieces  have  been  preserved : 
De  Sphaera  Barharica  et  OraeeanieOf  De  Juima- 
Ubffs,  De  Eiplis^  De  Aitgnriia,  De  VenUsy  Cbmr/teti- 
tarii  Gmmniates  in  at  least  twenty-four  books. 
The  fisgmenta  which  have  survived  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  illustrated  by  Janns  Bnt- 
gersius  in  his  Vuriae  Leelioaee,  iil  16.  (Cic 
Tim.  L,  pro  SuU.  11,  ad  AO.  u.  3,  vii.  34,  ad 
Fam.  iv,  18  ;  tucan,  i.  610  ;  Suet.  Oelan.  H ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1 ;  Gell.  iv.  9,  x.  11,  xi.  11,  xjii. 
10,  26,  xix,  14  ;  Hieron,  in  arm.  AaA.  OL 
dxxxiv.  I  Augustin,  de  C^.  Dei,  T.  3  ;  Bmcker, 
Hitior.  FhiL  voL  il  p.  21 ;  Burigny,  M&m.  de 
rAcadha.  Isscr^.,  vol,  xxix.  p.  ISO.)  [W.  R.] 
FITVIBRIA.  1.  a  Flavius  Fimbria,  a  homo 
vua,  who,  according  to  Cicero,  rose  to  the  highest 
nonrs  in  the  republic  through  his  own  merit  and 
talent.  In  B.  c.  105  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  the  people  gave  him  the  preference 
to  his  competitor,  Q.  Lutatina  Catulus  ;  and  accop. 
dingly,  Fimbria  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Marius  in 
'  s  second  consulship,  B.  c  101.  Fimbria  must 
ive  acquired  bis  popularity  about  that  time,  for  we 
learn  from  Cicero  (j>ro/%ijic.  21),  that  previously 
had  been  an  unsuccesaW  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship.  What  province  ho  obt^ned  after 
_  is  unknown,  but  be  seems  lo  have 
been  guilty  o{  extortion  during  his  administration, 
for  M.  Gralidius  brought  an  action  o£  repetundae 
— "~"t  him,  and  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
■milius  Scaurus ;  but  Fimbria  was  neverthe- 
less acquitted.  Suinng  the  revolt  of  Satuminns, 
1n  B,  c.  100,  Fimbria,  with  other  consulars,  took  up 
irnia  to  defend  the  public  good.  Cicero  describes 
lim  as  a  clever  jurist ;  as  an  orator  he  had  con- 
iidorable  power,  but  was  bitter  and  vehement  in 
ipeaking,  Cicere,  in  his  boyhood,  read  the 
ipeecbea  of  Fuubria;  but  they  soon  foil  into  ob- 
iviou,  for,  at  a  hiter  time,  Cicero  says  that  they 
vere  scarcely  to  be  firand  any  where.  (Cic.  yro 
Plase.  6,  m  Verr.  v,  70,  Bml.  31, 45,  pro  FoM.  7, 
■o  Sab.  perd.  7,  deOj:  iii.  19.  de  Oral.  ii.  22  ; 
scon,  m  CormL  p.  78  ;  Vai  Max.  vii.  2.  %  4, 
ii.  6.  §  3 ;  J.  Obsequ.  103,  where  he  ia  errone- 
Lsly  c^ed  L.  Flaccus.) 

2.  C.  FiAVius  Fimbria,  probably  a  son  of 
No.  I,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  partizans  ot 
and  Cmna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
Cicero  (pra  &x2.  Aosc  13)  callshim  a  JoiKooutb- 
et  iaiomshatia.  During  the  funeral  cer&- 
of  C.  Marius,  in  B.  c.  8S,  C.  Fimbria 
an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  life  of  Q, 
Scaevohi,  and,  as  the  latter  escaped  with  a 
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eevere  wonnd,  ^nitria  made  prepaiations  W  bring 
HD  accusation  against  him  t>efore  the  people. 
When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  againet  bo  ei- 
c^Uent  a  man,  he  replied,  nothing,  except  that  he 
had  not  allowed  the  deafliy  weapon  to  penetrate 
far  enough  into  his  hody.  After  the  death  of  C. 
Maiius,  111  B.  c  86,  Cinna  oseumed  L.  Valerius 
FlaecuB  as  hie  colleague  in  tlie  consulship,  ii 
place  of  MariuB,and  sent  him  Into  Ada  to  oppose 
Snila  and  bring  the  war  against  Mithridales  to  a 
close  ;  but  as  Valeriua  Flaccus  was  ineiperienced 
inmihtaryaflairs.  Fimbria  accompanied  himashis 
legate  ot  eommander  of  the  horse  (not  SB  quaestor, 
as  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  6SS,  states).  Flaccus  diew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  soldiere  by  his  avarice 
and  cruelty,  and  Fimbria  took  advantage  of  it  in 
endeayouiing  to  wm  the  ferour  of  tile  army. 
While  staying  at  Byzantium,  Fimbria  became  in- 
Tolved  in  a  qusirel  with  the  quaestor  of  Valeriuf 
Flaccus,  and  the  latter  decided  the  dispute  in  &- 
vonr  of  the  quaestor,  tor  which  he  was  assailed  by 
Fimbria  in  insulting  terms.  Fimbria  waa  de- 
prived of  his  office  in  consequence,  and  Val. 
FlaccuB  sailed  to  Chah^edon.  Fimbria,  who  le- 
Kiained  at  Byzantium,  created  a  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  who  were  left  there.  FlaceuB  returned  to 
Byzantium,  hut  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and 
took  to  flight.  Fimbria  pursued  hun  to  Chaleedon, 
and  thence  to  Nicomedeia,  where  he  killed  him, 
in  B.  c  85.  He  foithwitli  undertook  the  command 
of  the  army.  He  gained  several  not  unimportant 
victories  over  tha  generals  of  Mithridates,  and  when 
the  king  himself  took  to  flight.  Fimbria  followed 
him  to  PergamuB,  and  chased  him  from  thence  to 
"■   ■  Da.     Here  he  might  Save  made  the  king  ' ' 
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the  fleet,  had  condescended  to  co-opeiate  with  the 
usurper,  and  not  allowed  the  king  to  escape. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  one  enemy.  Fimbria  beijan 
n  mott  cruel  war  against  the  Asiatics  who  had 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  Mithridates,  or  declared  in 
liivour  of  Sulla.  Among  the  places  of  the  latter 
class  was  Ilinm,  which  was  tieacheroudy  taken, 
and  wantonly  and  cruelly  destroyed.  Ha  raged  in 
Asia,  without  restraint,  like  an  insane  person,  and 
succeeded  in  subduing  a  great  part  of  tiie  country. 
But  in  B.  c.  M,  Sulla  crossed  over  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  and,  after  having  concluded  peace  with  Mi- 
thridate;,  he  attacked  Fimbria  in  his  camp  near 
the  town  ot  Thyateira.  As  Fimbria  was  unable 
to  make  his  men  fight  ag«nst  Sulla,  he  tried 
to  get  rid  of  his  enemy  by  assassination,  and, 
as  this  attempt  failed,  he  endeavoured  to  ne- 
gotiate ;  but  when  Sulla  refused,  and  demanded 
absolute  submisdon,  Fimbria  lied  from  his  camp 
to  Pei^mus,  and  having  retired  mto  a  temple  irf 
Aesculapiua,  he  tried  to  kill  himself  with  his  own 
Bword;  but  as  the  wound  did  not  cause  his  death, 
he  commanded  one  of  his  slaves  to  g^ve  him 
the  final  blow.  Sqch  was  the  miserable  end 
of  a  short  career,  which  had  begun  with  trea- 
cilery.  Cicero  (Bml.  66)  describes  his  public 
speaking  just  as  wa  might  expect  of  a  man  of 
his  temperament :  it  was  of  a  fiirious  and  most 
veheioent  kind,  and  like  the  laving  of  a  mad.- 
man.  (Liv.  £^t.  83 ;  Plut  SuiL  2,  23,  26 ; 
isoBfl.  3  1  Appian,  Milhrid.  61—60  ;  Veil  Pat. 
Si.  31:  Dion  Cabs.  Fragm.  Peireac  137—130, 
Heimar.  i  Aur.  Vict  da  Kr.  III.  70  ;  Ores.  vL  2  j 
Va!.  Max.  Ji.  11.  §3;  Fronlin. Sfrat  iij.  17.  g  6  ; 
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rf  C.  Norbanu%  in  the  war  against  Sulla, 
n.  c.  B2.  He  and  other  officers  of  the  party  of 
Carbo  were  invited  to  a  banquet  iiy  Alblnovanus, 
and  then  treacherously  murdered,  (Appian,  B.  C 
i.  91.)  [L.  8.] 

FIRMA'NUS,  GATIUS.    [aAvms,] 
FIRMA'NUS,  TARU'TIUS,  a  raathematician 
fuid  astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and 
Cicero,  and  an  intiroate  friend  of  them  bgth.    At 
Varro^s  request  Firmanus  look  the  horqscope  of 
Romulus,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  life 
and  death  of  the  founder  determined  (be  eiu  of 
Rome.     According  to  the   scheme  of  Firmanus, 
Hamulus  was  bom  on  the  23d  day  of  September, 
in  the  3d  year  of  the  3d  01ympiad=B,  c,  771,  and 
Rome  was  founded  on  the  Sib  of  April,  between 
the  second  and  third  hour  of  the  day.   (Plut.  Bam. 
12  ;  Cic.  de  I>ivin.  ii  47.)     Plnlarcli  does  not  say 
in  what  year  Fmnanua  placed  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  hut   the   day   is  earlier  than  the  Falilja 
(April  3lBt),  the  usual  point  from  which  the  years 
of  Rome  are  reckoned.     The  imme,  Firmanus,  de- 
ites  a  native  ot  Firraum,  in  Picenum,  the  modem 
wn  of  Fermo,  in  the  Marca  d'  Ancona,  but  Taru- 
is   is   an  ^tmsran  appellation   (Plut.  Horn.  6, 
iiaest.   Itom,    36  ;  Lieinius  Macer,  ap.  Maerei. 
lium.  i.  10  ;  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Da,  vi,  7),  and 
)m  his  Etruscan  ancestors  he  may  have  inherited 
s  taste  Ibr  mathematical  studies.       [W.  B.  S.J 
FIRMIA'NUS  SYMPiySIUS,  CAE'LIUS, 
(also  written  Sflnphosiat,   or  Srnphoaias,   not  to 
mention  various  evident  corruptions,)  is  the  name 
prefixed  m  MSS.  to  a  seriw  of  a  hundred  insipid 
riddles,  each  comprised  in  three  hexameter  lines, 
collected,  as  we  are  told  m  the  prologue,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  tie  festivities  of  the  Sainr- 
nalia.     To  the  same  author  apparently  belong  two 
mtitled  2fe  Forima,  in  fifteen 
Cborianibic  Tetrameters,  ascribed  in  some  copies 
Asclepias  or  Asclepadius,  a  mistake  which 
htaa  confounding  the  poe(  with  the  metre 
which  he  employed  i  the  other,    De  Ltmre,   in 
.wenty-five  Hendeeasyllabics,  attributed  occaaion- 
illy  to  a  Vomanus  or  an  Eupborbus,  while  both 
pieces  are  frequently  included   among  the  Calo- 
lecla  of  Virgil.     We  know  nothing  regarding  the 
personal   history  of  this  writer,  noi  the  period 
when  he  flourished  ;  but  from  certain  peculiarities 
'  expresMon  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
;  African.   His  diction  and  versilieation,  although 
'  no  n^eans  models  of  purity  and  correctness,  are 
r  removed  Irom  barbarism,  and  the  enigmas  con- 
in  allu^ons  to  various  usag«  which  bad  ceased 
prev^  long  before  the  downfidl  of  the  empire. 
The  only  reference,  however,  in  any  ancient  writer 
to  these  compositione  h  to  be  found  in  Aldhelm, 
who  died,  at  the  bediming  of  the  eighUi  century. 
The  words  with  which  the  prologue  commences, 
Haec  quoque  Sympouue  de  carmine  Insit  ineplo. 
Sic  tu,  Seite,  doces,  sic  te  deliro  magislro," 
'hich  point  distinctly  to  some  former  efforts,  have 
een  made  the  liasis  of  an  extravagant  conjecture 
y  Heumann.     Assuming  that  the  reading  as  it 
aw  stands  is  faulty,  he  proposes,  as  an  emenda- 

Hoc  qnoque  Symposium  lusi  de  carmine  inepto. 
Sic  me  Sicca  docet,  Sicca  deliro  magistro," 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  true  title  of  the 
work  is  SyiiqKishoa,  that  no  such  person  as  Sym- 
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itcd,  and  that  ihe  real  author  of 
10  k» 


father  Caetina  FirmkniiB  Lactontius,  the  pupil  of 
Amohius,  who  taught  at  Sicca  ;  the  author,  as  we 
learn  from  Jewme,  of  a  St/mposiam.  This  hy- 
potliesiB,  although  Buppoited  b;  much  leatning,  is 
to  wild  aa  scarcely  to  deserve  confutation.  It  will 
he  sufficient  to  remark  that  all  M8S.  sgree  in  re- 
presenting Sj/mposiui  (or  something  like  it)  aa  a 
proper  name,— that  tiiere  are  no  grounds  fbl'  Blip- 
poaing  the  ^mposiiim  of  Lactantiiis  to  hare  heen 
of  a  light  or  trivial  character,  hut  that  we  are  rather 
led  to  concluds  that  it  waa  b  grave  dialogue  or  dis- 
quiMtion,  rcBemUing  in  plan  the  Symposia  of  Xb- 
itophon,  of  Plato,  and  of  Plutarch,  or  the  SaCur- 
nolin  of  Macrobius. 

The  Aenii/mala  were  first  printed  nt  Paris,  Svo. 
1B33,  along  with  the  Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece :  the  moat  elahorafe  edition  is  that 
of  Heumann,  Hannov.,  8vo.  1732,  which  waa  fbU 
iowed  by  that  of  HeynaH,  Fnrncof.  ad  Viad^  8vo. 
1775  ;  the  most  useful  ia  tiiat  contained  in  tie 
Poel.  Lot.  Mill,  of  Wernsdoi^  voL  vL  part  ii. 
p.  474,  witli  very  complete  ptolegomena  (p.  110). 
The  Odea  are  given  in  the  same  coUeotion,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  386,  383.  See  alao  vol.  i.  part  111  p.  1464, 
aiid  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  853.  [W.  R.] 

FIR'MICUS  MATERNUS,  JU'LIUS,  or 
perhaps  VI'LLIUS.  We  poseesa  a  treatise,  which 
beara  tho  title  Jala  Firiaiei  Matertti  Ja7dori$  S- 
mli  r.  C.  Matheseoa  Libn  VIII-,  the  writer  of 
which,  ss  we  gather  from  hia  own  statement  (lib. 
iv.  ptaef.),  during  a  portion  of  his  hfe,  practiaed  na 
a  forenaic  pleader,  hut  abandoned  the  profession  in 
disgust.  The  production  named  above  is  a  formal 
introduction  to  judicial  astrology,  according  to  the 
dis*,iplme  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  vja 
eipounded  by  the  most  renowned  masters,  among 
«hom  we  find  enumerated  PetusiriB,  Necqiao, 
Abrahira,  and  Orpheus.  The  first  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  defence  of  the  study;  the  second, 
thir^  and  fiiurth  contain  the  definitions  and  max- 
ima of  the  science,  while  m  the  icmiundet  the 
powers  and  natal  influences  (o^ioteteiaAi)  of  the 
heavenly  bodiea  in  their  various  aspects  and  combi^ 
nations  are  fdly  developed,  the  horoacopes  of  Oe- 
dipui,  Paris,  Homer,  Plato,  Archimedes,  aiid 
vinous  other  remarkable  individualaj  being  eic- 
amined,  aa  examplea  of  the  propositions  enunciated. 

It  would  appear  that  the  task  waa  oommenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Conslaatine  the 
Great,  for  a  aolar  echpse,  which  happened  in  the 
consulship  of  Optatus  and  Paullinua,  i.  n.  S34,  is 
spoken  ot  (lib.  I  1.)  as  a  recent  event.     It  seems 

Crobable,  however,  that  the  whole  waa  not  pub- 
ahed  at  once  ;  for  while  each  book  is  formally 
addroiaed  to  Manutins  Lolliauna,  the  title  of  pro- 
eonaul  Is  added  to  his  name  in  the  dedication  tc 
the  last  four  only.  If  this  Lollianus  be  the  Fl. 
1  ollianufl  who  appears  in  the  Fasti  along  with  FL 
ArbitiD,  in  the  year  3S5,  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  might  be  referred  to  an  epoch  somewhat  later 
than  this  date. 

Altiiough  we  can  trace  in  several  passages  a 
correspondence  with  the  Asinmwaiea  of  Manilius, 
we  an  led  to  Buf^se  that  Firmicus  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  that  poem  i  for  his  oiprossions 
on  two  oocaaions  (lib.  ii.  Praef.  viii.  2)  imply 
his  behef  that  scarcely  any  Boman  writers  had 
touched  upon  these  Ihemas  eicept  Cicero  and  Cae- 
sar, the  trauslat^ra  of  Ai'atus,  and  Frouto,  who 


,  FIRMICUS. 
bad  followed  the  Anlisaa  of  Hipparchus,  but  had 
erred  m  presupposing  a  degree  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  that  fliey  were  little  likely  to 
possess.  In  the  l&ri  Mutieseo!  we  find  references 
to  other  pieces  previously  composed  iiy  the  author 
upon  similar  topics,  especially  to  a  dlBScrtatlon  V« 
Doinivo  Oewiiariie  tl  Chronoeratone^  and  Da  Fine 
Vitae;  the  former  addressed  to  a  friend,  Murinus 
(iv.  14,  rii.  S.),  while  he  promises  to  publish 
"  twelve  books  "  as  a  supplement  to  his  present 
undertaking  (v.  1),  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  M^rio.oeBens  (viii.  Praef.),  and  a  translation 
of  Necepao  upon  health  and  disease  (viii.  3).  Of 
these  not  one  has  been  preserved. 

Firmicua  Matemus  ■sea  first  printed  at  Veiuce, 
foL  1497,  by  Bivllactua,  from  a  MS.  brought  to 
Italy  by  Pescennius  Franciscus  Niger  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  again  by  Aldus,  fol.  1499,  in  a  vo- 
lume containing  alao  Manilius,  the  Phaenomena  of 
Aiatus,  in  Greek,  with  the  translations  by  Cicero, 
Caeaar  Germanicas,  and  Avienus,  the  Greek  com- 

of  Proclua,  in  Greek,  and  the  Latin  version  by 
Linaeor;  a  collection  repented  four  years  aftei^ 
wards  under  the  inspection  of  Mazalis  (fol.  Rheg. 
Lmg.  1503).  The  last  edlUon  noticed  by  biblio- 
graphers ia  that  corrected  by  Pruckner,  fol.  Basil. 
1551,  and  published  along  with  the  Q^iadripattir- 
turn,  the  CeklSo^iaa,  and  (be  ImrmnHum  Steir 
lanoa  Signtfieitiwes,  translated  from  tho  Greek  of 
CL  Ptalomaeus ;  the  AatroKomiai  ot  Manillas  ;  and 
sundiy  traota  by  Arabian  and  Oriental  astrologers. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  Cans.  xniL  Praef.) 

In  the  year  1562  Matthias  Flaccius  published  at 
Strasburg,  from  a  Mmden  MS.,  now  lost,  a  tract 
bearing  tlie  title  Juiiiis  FirntKsa  Malentas  V.O. 
de  Errore  PT^anaj-um  Rdigvinam  ad  ChastanHum 
et  CoaslaKlem  Augiislos.  Nn  ancient  authority 
makes  any  mention  of  this  piece,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain any  alluuona  from  which  we  might  draw  nn 
inference  with  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
composer.  The  suppoai^on,  at  one  time  generally 
admitted,  that  he  was  the  aame  person  with  tiie 
astrologer  spoken  of  above,  reals  upon  no  proof 
whatever  except  the  identity  of  name,  while  it  is 
rendered  highly  improbable  by  several  conaidera- 
iione,  and  is  much  snaken  by  a  chroaolngical  argu- 
ment. For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Moife- 
seos  Lihn  were  certainly  not  commenced  until  after 
A.  o.  334,  and  in  aU  likelihood  not  finished  for  a 
conaderable  period ;  it  being  evident,  moreover, 
from  tlie  spirit  which  they  bieathe,  that  the  writer 
was  not  a  Christian  I  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
attack  upon  the  heathen  gods  must  have  been 
drawn  up  before  a.  d.  350,  since  in  that  year  Con- 
staus,  one  of  the  emperera,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed, 
waa  sl^n. 

The  object  of  the  essay  is  not  so  much  to  enlarge 
upon  the  evidences  of  the  true  faith  as  to  deiiiLin- 
etrate  the  folaehood  of  the  different  forms  of  pagan 
behe^  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  men  fell  away 
firan  the  service  of  the  true  God,  first  by  peraonify- 
ing  the  powers  of  nature,  and  then  by  proceeding 
to  raise  mere  men  to  the  rank  of  divinities.  In 
this  portion  of  the  argument  the  theory  of  Euhe- 
merua  [Eiiiikiieiius],  which  ever  ance  the  days 
of  Eimius  hai.  exercised  great  infiucnce  over  de 
Roman  mind,  is  followed  out,  and  the  discussion 
concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  heathen  to 
abandon  anch  a  system  of  worship,  and  with  ali 
appeal  to   the   emperors,   urgii^   them  to  take 
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The  Editio  Frincopa,  as  we  Iiais  leinafked  above, 
WHS  printed  at  Stnuburg  in  1663 ;  that  of  Wower, 
SvD,  Kambuig,  1603,  was  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, but  the  best  and  most  recent  is  that  of 
Milnter.  8to,  Havniae,  1836.  See  also  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Dulfh  Yaiiarum  Chissics  in  Svo,  which 
contiuns  Miunuus  Felis,  Lug.  Be 
BiSi.  fair,  of  Galland,  yol.  V.  p.  33.  [W.  «.] 

.    Fl'BMlUS  CATUS.    ICatdb.] 

M.  FIRMUS,  one  of  the  "mmnBCuli  tji 
who  sprung  up  during  the  TOgn  of  Aurelian, 
cording  to  Vopiscua,  he  was  a  native  of  Sell 
' '  :  fiiend  and  ally  i^  Zenobia,  and  appeal^  b 
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and  lucrative  trade.  Whej 
nohia  took  up  aima  against  the  Roraana,  Pirmua, 
in  Older  to  make  a  diversion  in  her  favour,  seized 
upon  Aleiandcia ;  bnt  the  rebellion  was  promptly 
crashed  by  the  vigour  and  good  fortune  of  the 
emperor.  The  Augastan  historian  has  chronicled  a 
number  of  particulars  with  regard  to  the  personal 
appearance,  bodily  strength,  athletic  and  convivial 
esploils,  wealth  and '  n^agnifieejice  of  this  petty 


of  which  are  ci 


nrian  point  of  view.   Wb  are  espresely  told  that 
issued  a  coinage,  and  a  medaJ  is  contained  in  the 


( Vopiac.  Firm. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  496.)  [W.  R,] 
FIRMUS,  PLO'TIUS,  a  contemporary  and 
fiuthfui  friend  of  the  emperor  Otho.  He  had  risen 
fi-om  the  station  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  offices 
of  praepositvs  vigiUbia  and  pra^ccttts  praetorU. 
During  an  insurrection  of  the  Eoldiers  he  exerted 
himself  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  by  addressing 
each  maniple  separately,  and  causing  huve  sums  of 
money  to  be  distributed  among  them.  During  the 
Inst  struggle  of  Otho,  Plotius  Firmas  imiJored 
him  not  to  abandon  his  laillifal  Eirmy,  and  exhorted 
him  to  resume  his  courage.  (Tac.  Hkl.  I  m,  82. 
ii.  46,49.)  [L.  S.] 

FISTUS,  P.  CURIA'TIUS,  with  the  agnomen 
TRIGE'MINUS,  consul  B.  c.  453,  in  which  year 
the  city  waa  visited  with  a  great  pestilence  (Liv. 
iii.  S2i  Fiali  Capit.);  and  one  of  the  first  de- 
cemviiBte  in  B.  c.  451.     (Liv.  iii,  33  ;  Dionye.  x. 

FLACCINATOR,  M.  FO'SLIUS.  I.  One  of 
the  consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  433,  in  which  year, 
notwithstanding  the  oppo^tionof  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, the  consular  tribunes  were  all  patricians. 
(Liv.  iv.  35  i  Died.  xiL  53,  where  he  is  caUed 
Faladv!.) 

■2,  Muster  of  the  equites  to  the  dictator  C.  Mae- 
niuB,  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c  320,  accoi'ding  to 
the  Fasti,  but  according  to  Livy  in  a.  c.  31 2  (ix. 
26),  Both  the  dictator  and  Flaccinator  resigned 
on  being  accused  of  illegal  association  against  the 
republic  ;  and  both  were  tried  before  the  consuls 
and  honorably  acquitted.  Flaccinator  was  consul 
in  B.  0.  31 8  (Liv.  U.  20),  and  master  of  the  equites, 
according  to  the  Fasti,  a  second  time  to  C.  Mae- 
nius  a.  c  314,  but  according  to  Livy  (ii.  38)  to 
the  dictator  C.  Poeteliua.  The  cause  and  cir- 
pial  will  be  better  ui 
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'and  M.  Avianua.  (Cio.  ad  ifltm.  xiiL  35,  79.) 
Both  bther  and  sons  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  fanning  of  the  public  taxes.  In  B.  c.  53, 
Cicero  recommended  Cains,  the  son,  to  T.  Titius, 
one  of  Pompey's  legates,  who  bad  the  management 
of  the  cam-market,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
which  had  conferred  the  superintendence  of  it  upon 
Pompey  (_ad  Fam.  nil.  751  and,m  b.  o. 47, Cicero 
recommends  both  eons  to  A.  Allienua,  the  procon- 
sul of  SicUy  (ad  Fam.  lui  79). 

FLACCUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  a  rhetoridan 
who  was  living  m  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
whose  fifty-one  declamations  trequently  accompany 
those  of  Quintilian.  They  were  Srst  published 
by  Pithoeus,  Lutet,  1680.  Svo. ;  and  subsequently 
have  been  edited  with  Quintilian  by  Gronoviua, 
Schuliing,  Almeloveen,  &e.  Pliny  (Ep.i.2.) 
writes  lo  Flaccua,  who,  in  some  editions,  is  called 
Calpurniua  Flaccue.  [W.  B,  D,] 

FLACCUS,  FU'LVIUS,  1.  M.  FvLVive, 
Q.  e.  M,  N.  Flacods,  was  consul  with  App.  Clau- 
dius Caudei,  in  B.  o.  264,  the  year  in  which  the 
first  Punic  war  broke  out.  In  hia  consulship  tha 
first  gkdiatoria!  games  were  exhibited  at  Rome,  in 
the  forum  boarium.  (VeU.  Pat.  i.  12 ;  Cell.  xvii. 
2i  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  §  7 !  Entrop.  ii,  10  ;  Ores. 
iv.  7,  who  erroneously  tslla  the  colleague  of  App. 
Claudius  Candex,  Q.  Fabius.) 

2.  Q.  FuLVius  M.  F.  Q.  N.  Flaccub,  a  sou  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  io  B.  a.  237.  He  and  bis  col- 
league, L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  fought  against  the 
Liguiians  in  Italy,  and  triumphed  over  Uiem.  In 
B.  c.  224  he  was  consul  a  second  time.  The  war 
in  the  north  of  Italy  waa  still  going  on,  and  Flaccus 
and  his  colleague  were  the  Urst  Roman  genemJa  that 
led  thoir  armies  across  the  river  Po.  The  Gauls 
and  Insubrinns  were  reduced  to  submission  in  that 
campaign.  In  B.  c  315,  after  having  been  twice 
consal,  Q.  Fulvjus  Flareus  obtained  the  city  prae- 
torship,  a  circumatance  which  livy  thiuks  »orth 
being  recorded.  The  year  before  his  praetorship, 
216,  he  had  been  elected  pontifex  in  the  place  of 
Q.  Aeliue  Paetus,  who  had  Men  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  In  his  praetorship  the  senate  placed 
twentj-fonr  ships  at  hia  command,  to  protect  the 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  city,  and  soon 
after  the  senate  decreed  that  he.should  raise  5000 
foot  and  400  horse,  and  cause  this  legion  to  be 
carried  to  Sardinia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
he  should  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleased  as  its 
commander,  until  Q.  Muciue,  who  was  severely  ill, 
recovered.  Fhccus  accordingly  appointed  T.  Man- 
lius  Torqnatua  commander  of  the  leg^n.  In  E.  c. 
214  he  was  the  only  one  among  his  colleagues  that 
was  re-elected  to  the  praetorship,  and  a  senatua 
consultum  ordained,  that  he,  enlra  ordimm,  should 
have  the  city  lor  his  provrace,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  command  there  during  the  absence  of  the 
conauls.  In  B.  c  313  he  was  appointed  magiater 
equitam  to  the  dictator,  C.  Claudius  Centho,  and 
the  year  aftoi'  was  raised  to  the  consulship  for  the 
third  time,  together  with  App,  ClaudiuB  Pnleher. 
In  this  year  he  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  ofljcB 
of  pontifex  moximus,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
obCain,  During  his  ibirS  coneulahip  Campania  waa 
his  province  ;  and  he  accordingly  went  thither  with 
his  army,  took  up  his  poution  at  Beneveatum,  and 
thence  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  camp 
of  Hanno  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  some  very 
eitraordinary  hut  unauci^ssful  attt^mpts  to  take 
the.c.imp,  which  was  pitched  upon  an  almost  inuc: 
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ceesible  eminence,  Flactus  proposed  ti 
unta  the 
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joined  by  bis  colleague,  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  tht 
enemy's  camp  was  taken  b;  aasaulL  A  great 
massacre  then  took  place,  in  which  upwards  ol 
6000  Cajtbaginiana  are  B^d  to  haTe  been  killed, 
and  more  than  7000  were  taken  prisoners,  with  all 
that  the  camp  contained.  The  two  consuls  then 
ivtumed  to  Beneventum,  where  they  sold  the 
booty,  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  those 
who  had  distinguished  themseliea  during  the 
attack  upon  Hanno's  ciunp.  Hanno,  who  bad  not 
been  in  the  omp  at  the  time  when  it  waa  taken, 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  into  the  country  of 
the  Bmttians. 

Hereupon  the  two  consuls  marched  i^nat 
Capua,  which  was  now  besieged  with  the  greatest 
vigouF.  In  the  next  year,  when  Cm  Fnlvius 
Cenlnmalns  and  P.  Sulpidus  Qalba  were  consuls, 
the  imperinm  of  Fuliiua  Placcns  and  App.  Clau- 
dius waa  prolonged ;  they  retuned  thcirarmy,and 
were  ordered  not  to  leave  Capua  till  it  was  taken. 
As,  however,  Hannibal  in  the  meantime  marched 
against  Rome,  the  senute  called  Fnlviua  Flaccus 
back  to  protect  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
reraived  the  same  power  as  the  actual  conaula.  But 
alter  Hannibal'a  andden  retreat,  Flaccus  returned 
to  Cnpua,  and  continued  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
eierljon.  The  inhabilants  of  Capua  were  reduced 
to  the  hist  eilremity,  and  resolved  to  auirender  j 
but  before  the  gates  were  opened  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  put  an  end  to  their  lires.  The 
fearful  cafaatrophe  of  this  once  Nourishing  tewn, 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  Campajuans,  the  exe- 
cution of  all  the  surviving  senators,  and  the  other 
arrangements,  such  as  could  be  dictated  only  by  the 
most  implacable  ha^ed  and  hostility,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  To- 
wards Ibe  end  of  the  year  be  had  to  return  to 
Itome,  where  he  conducted,  as  dictator,  the  con- 
aulai  elections.  He  himself  rec^ved  Capua  aa  his 
province  for  another  year,  but  his  two  legiona  were 
reduced  to  one.  In  209  he  was  invested  with  the 
consulship  tor  the  Iburlh  time,  and  received  Lu- 
ciuiiaandBruttiumaa  hia  Jirovince :  the  Hirpmians, 
Lucanians,  and  Volcentians  submitted  to  hiin,  and 
were  mildly  treated.  For  the  year  following  his 
imperium  waa  again  prolonged,  with  Capua  for  his 
province  and  one  legion  at  his  command.  In  207 
ha  commanded  two  legions  at  Bruttium.  This  ia 
the  last  record  we  have  of  hun  in  hialory.  He  was 
a  very  fortunate  and  auccesaful  general  during  the 
latler  period  of  the  second  Punie  war,  but  his 
memory  is  branded  with  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
treated  Capua  after  its  Eill.  (Ut.  itxiii;  21—34, 
xtir.  9,  iKT.  2,  &c,  13,  Sk.,  20,  xxvL  i,  &c.,  8, 
&&,  2-3,  38,  sivii.  6,  &c.,  11,  1 6,  22,  86 ;  Eulrop, 
iii.  1,  &C.  i  Zonar.  viii.  18,  &c  i  Polyb.  it  31  ; 
Ores.  iv.  13,  &c  j  Appian,  Amai.  37,  40,  &c. ; 
Vol.  Max.  iL  3,  §  3,  a  g  4,  iii.  2.  Eit.g  ],8,§1, 
T.  2.  §  1  i  Cio.  de  Leg.  A^r.  iL  33.) 

3., On.  FuinuH  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Flaccus,  a  son 
of  No.  I,  and  a  brothel  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  in 
the  third  consulship  of  his  brotbei:  B.C.  2)2,  and 
had  Apulia  for  his  province.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Herdonea  he  waa  defeated  by  Hannibal, 
and  was  the  first  that  took  to  flight  with  about 
200  horsemen.  The  rest  of  his  aimy  was  cut  to 
pieces,  lor  out  of  23,000  men  only  2000  escaped. 
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'  C.  Semprouius  Blaesus  afterwards  chained  him  be- 
'  lore  the  people  with  having  loat  his  army  through 
his  own  want  of  aiution  and  prudence.  Flaccus  at 
iirst  endeavoured  la  throw  the  lault  upon  the 
BoMiera,  but  lupther  discussion  and  investigation 
proved  that  he  had  behaved  cowardly.  He  then 
tried  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  hia  brother,  who 
was  then  in  the  height  of  bis  glory  and  engaged  in 
the  aicge  of  Capua.  But  nothmg  availed  ;  and,  as 
he  had  to  expect  the  severest  punishment  &om  a 
trial,  lie  went  lo  Tarqninii  into  Toluntary  exile. 
(Liv,  xxY.  3,  21,  xxvi.  2,  3.)  According  lo  Va- 
lerius MarimUB  (ii.  8.  g  8,  comp.  riii.  4.  §  3),  he 
refiiaed  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  at  least  we  do  not  know  on  what 
occasion  it  could  have  happened. 

4.  C.  Fulvius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Flacoub,  a  son  of 
No.  1,  and  a  brother  of  No.  2  and  3,  served  aa 
legato  under  hia  brother  Quintus  during  the  siege 
of  Capua.  In  B.C.  209  he  was  ordered  to  conduct 
a  detachment  of  troops  into  Etruria,  and  bring 
back  to  Rome  the  legions  which  had  been  stationed 
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5.  Q.  Fulvius  Q.  f.  M.  n.  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Q.  Fulviua  Flaccus  No.  2.  In  B.  c. 
IBS  he  wus  aedilis  cnrulia  designatua ;  and  as  the 
city  piaetor,  C  Dedmus,  had  just  died,  he  offered 
himself  Bs  a  candidate  for  hia  place,  but  without 
auccesa,  notwithstanding  hia  great  exertions,  and  it 
was  not  till  b.  c.  182,  that  he  received  tbe  office  of 
praetor,  with  Hiapania  Citerior  as  hia  provuice.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  expelled  the  Celtiberians,  w^o 
were  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Urbicua,  which 
he  took,  and  soon  after  he  defeated  the  Celti- 
berians in  a  great  battle,  in  which  23,000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  and  4000  taken  pri- 
After  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Con- 
he  gained  a  second  great  victory  over  the 
Celtiberians,  wherenpou  the  greater  part  of  them 
the  Romans.    At  the  end  of  the  year 
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was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to 
Rome  those  soldiers  who  had  most  dis^nguished 
themselves  in  the  great  batUes  he  had  gained,  and 
pnbKc  thanksgivings  were  decreed  at  Bome  for 
his  successM  carapiugn.  Bnt  when  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  the  Celtiberians,  who  probably  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  carry  out  some  hostile  scheme 
against  mem,  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  deHle. 
Notwithstanding  his  disadvanlsgeous  psition,  he 
again  gamed  a  complete  victory,  the  merit  of 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  cavalry.  The  Cel- 
tiberians, after  having  loat  no  less  tluin  17,000  of 
their  men,  took  to  flight,  Fulvius  Flaccus  vowed 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  build  a  templ» 
to  Fortuna  equealris,  and  then  relumed  to  Italy. 
He  celebrated  his  victories  with  a  triumph  in  B.  c. 
30,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  year  following, 
jgether  with  hia  brother,  L.  Manliua  Acidinns 
ulvianus  (this  name  arose  from  hia  being  adopted 
ito  the  family  of  Manlins  Aadinus).    The  games 

ad  celebrated.    He  carried  on  a  war  agumst  the 

liguriane,  who  were  defeated,  and  whose  camp  was 

iken.    On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  celebrated  a 

Fcond  triumph  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  year 

before  he  had  tifumpbed  over  tlie  Celtiberians.    In 

:  174  he  wm  made  censor,  with  A.  Pastmnjus 

inns.    In  his  censorship,  his  own  brother,  Cn. 

viuB  Flaccus,  was  ejected  Jrom  the  senate,  and 

Fulvius  Flaccus  now  set  about  building  the 
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Mnpla  whkli  be  hud  lowed  in  3piun,  and  whl 
vtw  to  be  more  magniiicent  tban  any  other 
Rome.     For  this  purpose  he  took  down  half  the 
roof  of  llie  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Bnittin 
in  order  to  use  tlie  marble  aluha  to  form  the  f 
of  his  new  eltucture.    The  Bruttians  anflered  the 
bacrilege  from  {enr  ;  but  when  the  ship  conl^ing 
the  niEirbla  arrived  at  Home,  the  manner  in  which 
the  oTTU^euC  iiad  been  obtiuiied  become  known, 
the  consuls   summoned   him  betbre   the  sen 
which  not  only  disapproved  of  bis  conduct, 
ordered  the  marble  slabs  to  be  sent  back,  and 
piatory  sacrifices  Co  be  ofEered  to  Juno.    Tho  c 
manda  of  the  senate  vere  obeyed,  but  as  there 
was  no  architect  in  Bruttiiun  able  to  restore  tl 
marble  slabs  to  their  place,  they  were  deposited  . 
the  urea  of  the  temple,  and  there  they  remainei 
After  his  censorship  Q.  Fulriua  Flaccus  became  a, 
member  of  the  college  of  ponUf6 ;  hut  he  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  just  punishment  for 
the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  against  the  temple 
of  Juno.     While  in  this  condition,  he  received  in- 
telligence tliat  of  his  two  sons  who  were  serving  in 
lUyricum,  one  had  died,  and  the  other  was  dan- 
gerously ill.    TJiis  appears  to  have  upset  his  mind 
completely,  and  he  hung  himself  m  his  own  bed- 
chamber, B.C17S,  (Ut.sxxix.  39,  66,  iL  1, 16, 
BO,  &c.,  36—44,   63,  59,  xli.  27,  alii  3,  28 ; 
VolL  Pat.  i.   10,  ii.  8  j  Appian,  Hisp.  42 ;  VaL 
Mai.  i.  1.  f  20.  ii.  6.  j  7  ;  Cic.  ra  Verr.  i.  41.) 

6.  M.  FiTi.vius  Q.  F.  M.  w.  Flaccus,  a  brother 
of  No.  6,  served  as  legale  of  his  brather  Qumtus 
in  Sp^n  Bguinst  the  Celtiherians,  B.C  1G2.     (Liy. 

7.  M.  FuLviiTs  M.  F.  Q.  N.  Flaccus,  a  son  of 
No.  6,  and  a  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consul  in 
K.  c.  12e,  and  was  sent  to  the  asuslance  of  the 
MassillauB,  whose  territory  was  invaded  by  the  Sal- 
luvians ;  and  he  was  the  first  that  subdued  the 
transalpine  Liguiians,  over  whom  he  celebrated  a 
triumph.  After  the  death  of  Tib,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  in  B.  c.  129,  he,  Carbo,  and  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  had  been  appointed  tiiumvits  agro  diVj- 
dmda.  Be  was  a  warm  siipporler  of  all  that  C. 
Gracchus  did,  CEpecially  of  his  agrarian  law  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  that  dignified 
and  quiet,  but  steady  conduct,  which  characterises 
the  pure  and  virtuous  career  of  C.  Oraochus,  who 
was  more  injured  in  pubhc  opinion  than  benefited 
by  his  friendship  with  M.  Folvius  Flaccus ;  far 
among  other  charges  which  were  brought  ag^nst 
him,  it  was  said  that  he  endeavoured  to  exale  the 
Italian  allies,  by  bringing  forward  in  his  consul- 
siiip  a  bill  to  grant  them  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  B.C.  122,  he  accompanied  C.  Gracchus  into 
Africa  to  establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  for  the 
senate  was  aniiooB  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  in  their 
absence  to  mi^e  energetic  preparations  against 
them.  But  both  returned  to  Rome  very  soon. 
During  the  ni^C  previons  to  the  murder  of  C. 
Gracchus,  Fbccus  kept  a  mob  rsady  to  f^ht 
against  the  senatorial  party,  and  spent  the  night 
in  drinking  and  feasting  with  his  friends-  At  day- 
break he  went  with  his  armed  band  to  seize  the 
Aventine  hjll.  C.  Gracchus  aiso  joined  them, 
though  refuung  to  use  violence,  and  prevuled  upon 
Flaccus  to  Bend  his  younger  son  to  the  fbmm  to 
offer  the  hand  for  reconciliation  U>  the  senatorial 
party.  Opimius  refiised,  and  denanded  that  his 
iatlier  and  .Giaechus  should  surrender  before  any 
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nego^ations  wei«  commenced.  Flaccus  agmn  sent 
his  son  ;  but  Opimius,  anxious  to  begin  the  fight, 
aiTested  the  boy,  put  him  into  prison,  and  advanced 
against  the  band  of  Flaccus,  which  was  soon  dis- 
persed. Flaccus  and  his  elder  son  took  refiige  in  a 
public  bath,  where  they  wera  soon  discovered  and 
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M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  had  any  bad  mo^ve  in  joining 
the  party  of  the  Gracchi,  for  all  the  charges  that 
were  brought  against  him  at  the  time  were  not 
eslabUshed  by  evidence  ;  but  he  was  of  a  boldot 
and  mote  determined  character  than  C-  Gracchus. 
Cicero  mentions  him  among  the  orators  of  the  time, 
but  states  that  he  did  not  rise  ^nve  mediocrity, 
although  his  orations  were  still  extant  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  A  daughter  of  his,  Fulvia,  was  married 
to  P,  I.entulus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Lentnlus  Sura.  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  43)  calls  him 
the  &thei>in-law  of  a  brother  of  Q.  Catulus,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  he  hEid  a  second  daughter.  A 
Wiird  daughter  was  married  to  L.  Caesar,  consul  m 

B.  c.  9 1  i  BO  that  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  was  tha 
grandfather  of  L.  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  n.  c. 
64.  (Liv.  %t(.  69,  61 1  Appian,  a  Gi.  !8,&c.i 
Plat.  Tib.  Gnumh.  IB,  C.  Gracek.  10—16 ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  6  i  Cic.  Brai.  28,  de  Orat  ii.  70,  ui  CaL 
i,  2, 12,  iv,  6  -,  SchoL  Gronov.  ad  CafO.  p.  413  j 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  38,  Pill.  viii.  1 1  Val.  Max-  v.  8.  g  2, 
si.  3.  §  1,  in.  6.  §  1 ;  comp.  Meyer,  Frag.  Oittl. 
AoiH.p.219,2dedit.) 

8.  M.  FntviuB  FijccuB  was  one  of  the  Deoeia- 
viri  Agro  Sanmiti  jippuloqus  metienda  dividen- 
rfojHfl,  who  were  appointed  in  b.  c.  201.  He  was 
mairied  to  Sulpicia,  a  daughter  of  PateiTiulus. 
(Liv.  mi.  4  ;  Solin.  7.) 

9.  Q-  FutviDB  Flaccub  viae  praetor  in  Sai^ 
dinia  in  B,  c.  187  ;  and  after  having  been  thrice  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  he  obtained  it  at 
length  in  B.C  1 80,  m  the  place  of  his  step^ther, 

C.  Piso,  who  had  died,  and  was  eaid  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  his  wife  Quarta  Hostilia,  in  order  to 

lake  room  for  her  son.  (Liv.  xxiviii.  42,  xl.  37.) 
10-  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  triumvun 
iho  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  colonies  to 
■ollentiaandPiEaurura,inB,c.  184,  (Liv.XKxii. 

11.  Skb.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
35,  and  subdued  the  Vordaeans  in  Tllyricum. 
'icero  calls  him  a  literary  and  eloquent  man.  He 
ras  on  one  occasion  accused  of  incest,  and  was  de- 
fended by  C.  Curio,  (Liv.  £)/dl.  66 ;  Appian, 
/Syr.  lOi  Cic  Bnd.  21,  32,  de  lawal.  i.43i 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Clod.  p.  330,  ed.  Qrelli.) 

12.  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus  was  consul  in  b.c 
134.  An  unsuccessful  war  had  then  been  coiried 
on  fbr  some  lime  ^tauist  the  revolted  slaves  under 
Ennus  in  Sicily  ;  and  he  and  bis  colleague  under- 
''"•ok  the  command,  though  apparently  with  littlo 

icoess-     (Liv-  £^.  66  ;  Oros.  v,  6.)         [L.  S.1 

FLACCUS,  GRA'NIUS,  as  we  learn  from 

aulus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  144)  wrote  a  book, 

Jk  Jkre  Papiricaio,  which  was  a  collcotioa  of  the 

>f  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome,  made  by  Pa- 

[PAfiRiusJ.     Granins  Flaccus  was  a  con^ 

temporary  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  Censorinus  (De 

Die  Nat.  3)    cites  his  work    De    ImiigUaia^iis, 

which  woa  dedicated  \J>   Caesar.     The  JndigHa. 

'%  treated  of  were  probably  iameaiima  used  in 

in  sacred  riles.     (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17),  and, 

ding  to  some  etymologists,  the  word  is  derive4 

iii£i,  the  old  form  fiir  in,  and  eitam,  ugni^- 
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iiig  to  invoke.  (Ouker,  de  Vet.  Id.  Zaim. 
ISe.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Paulua  and  Ce 
sorinus  refer  to  the  aame  work  of  Graniua,  under 
diJiecent  names,  for  the  rsligious  laws  of  the  king 
doubtless  rpmeined  lougest  in  use  ;  and  Papiriul 
who  wus  himself  n  pontiff,  is  said  by  Dionysiu 
of  Halicamassna  (iii.  36)  to  ha™  collected  the 
sacred  laws  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Helipoua  ceremonies,  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history,  may  well  be  snpposed  to  have  oonetituled  a 
laige  potUon  of  the  technical  law,  and  to  have  been 
connectod  witk  the  principal  transactions  of  Kfe. 

Servius  {ad  Aea.  jcil.  836)  citos  a  lex  Papiria, 
and  Maorobius  I^Sat.  iii.  1 1 )  cites  a  passage  of  the 
Jta  Papviasmm,  which,  from  tlie  Latinity,  may 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Granius  Flaccus.  The 
paSBi^  paints  out  the  distinction  between  temple 
fiimitnre  and  temple  ornaments,  and  shows  that  to 
the  former  class  belongs  the  comecraUd  IvbU 
("  iJzeESo,  in  qHa  epniae,  Ubationesque,  el  stipes  re- 
ponnntnr  ")  which  is  used  as  an  altar  ("  in  templo 
«;™  usiim  ol>tinet ").  P.  P.  Jnsti,  with  much 
pmbability  {Spsam.  Oherv.  OriL  c  II,  Vindob. 
1766),  attributes  to  Fiaeaa  (Granius,  not  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccos,)  a  religions  fragment 
which  the  ordinaty  text  of  Secvius  {ad  Am.  iii. 
233)  aseribes  to  an  unknown  mam.  OHec  fcig- 
nienla  of  Otanius  are  preserved  by  Feslus  (s.  ii. 
Rkae),  HacFobios  {SaL  i.  IS),  Amobins  (Adv. 
Geniea,  iij.  p.  69, 73,  ed,  Elmenhcrst),  and  Priscian 
{Are  Oram.  viii.  p.  793,  ed.  Putsch). 

Granius  Flaccus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Gianius  liciDianiia,  who  ta  cited  by  Servius  [ad 
A^.  i.  7S2),  and  Macmbius  (Sal.  i.  16).  (Lu- 
dov.  Cmtio,  Emeadai.  L  i  ;  MaianMns,  ad  XXX 
Iclonen  Frag.  Oomneiii.  vol.  iL  p.  129 — ^141 
Dirksen,  B™o5i«Jcfe,&c.  p.61.)         [J.  T.  G.] 

FLACCOS,  HOEA'TIUS.     [HoaATiua.] 

FLACCUS,  HORDEffNIUS,  was  consular 
legate  of  the  army  of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death  (a.  b.  6B).  He  was  despised  by 
his  army,  for  be  was  old,  a  cripple,  without  firm- 
ness, and  withoat  iniluenco.  When  his  soldiers 
rauonnced  allegiance  to  Gallia  (Jan.  1.  69i.n.), 
he  had  .not  the  conrage  to  oppose  them,  though  he 


He 
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command  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine  by  Vitel- 
lius,  when  -the  latter  marched  to  Italy  ;  but  he 
delayed  the  march  of  the  forces  which  Vitellius 
sent  for  from  the  Germanies,  partly  through  fear  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Batavians,  which  soon  after 
broke  oat,  and  partly  because  in  his  heart  he  fa- 
voured Vespasian.  He  even  requested  Civilis  to 
fiSBist  m  retiunuig  the  legions,  by  pretending  to 
caiSB  a  rebellion  among  the  Batavians ;  which 
Ciiihs  did,  not  in  pretence,  bnt  in  earnest.  [Ci- 
vi1jIS.J  ^Placcus  took  no  notice  of  the  lirst  move- 
6  of  lh(   " 


npoHed 


t  least 


on,  and  he  sent  against  them  his  legale, 
Mummius  Lnpercns,  who  was  defeated.  By  the 
proofe  he  ga™  of  his  unwillingness  or  inability  to 

Zetrer  firom  Vespasian,  he  exasperated  his  soldiers, 
who  compelled  hun  to  give  up  the  command  to 
VoLULA  Shortly  afterwaids,  in  a  fresh  mutiny 
durmg  the  absence  of  Vocnla,  he  was  accused  of 
treachery  by  Hbrgnnius  Gall  Ub,  and,  as  it  seems, 
was  bound  by  the  soldiers,  but  he  was  released 
again  by  Vocula.  He  still  however  retained  fiufli- 
cient  influence  to  persuade  the  aimy  to  lake  the 
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oath  to  Vespasian,  when  the  news  arrued  of  the 
battle  of  Cremona.  But  the  soldiers  were  still 
mutinous ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  two  fresh  legijns, 
they  demanded  a  donative  out  of  some  money 
which  they  knew  had  been  sent  by  Vespasian 
Hordeonius  yielded  to  the  demand :  the  money 
was  spent  in  feasting  and  drinking  ;  the  soldiers, 
thus  excited,  recalled  to  mind  their  old  quarrel 
with  Hordeonius,  and,  ui  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  dragged  him  from  bis  bed  and  killed  him. 
(Tao.  Hist.  I  9,  B2,  54.  66,  ii.  67,  97,  iv.  13, 
18,  19,  24,  25,  27,  31,  36,  55,  y.  26  ;  Pint. 
00/60,10,18,32.)  [P.S.] 

FLACCUS,  MONATIUS,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators  ag^nst  Q.  Cassuis  Longinus,  praetor  of  His- 
ponia  Ulterior,  b.  c  iS.  Mnnatius  Flaccna  com- 
menced the  attack  upon  Cassius  Longinus  by  killing 
one  of  the  lictors  and  wounding  the  legate,  l£ 
Cassins.  Like  all  the  persons  involved  in  uiat  con- 
spiracy, Flaccus  was  not  a  Roman,  but  an  Italian. 
{Hirt.  BeU.  Alex.  62  )  [L.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  NORBA'NUS.  I.  C.  Nobbanus 
Flaccus.  In  n.  c  42  he  and  Decidius  Sana  were 
sent  by  Octavian  and  Antony  with  eight  legions 
into   Macedonia,  and  thence   they  proceeded   to 

They  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
and  occupied  a  position  which  prevented  the  repub- 
licans advancing  any  further.  By  a  stratagem  of 
i,  Nothanus  was  led  to  quit  his 
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to  recover  his  former  position.  The  : 
advancing  by  another  and  longer  road,  Norbanus 
withdrew  with  his  army  towards  Amphipolia,  and 
the  republicans,  without  pursuing  Norbanus,  en- 
camped near  Phiiippi.  When  Antony  anived,  ha 
was  glad  to  find  that  Amphipolis  was  secured,  and 
having  strei^thened  its  garrison  under  Norbanus, 
he  proceeded  to  Phiiippi.  In  B.C  38,  C.  Norba- 
nus Flaccus  was  consul  with  App.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher.  Tho  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus,  who  was  consul 
B,  c.  24  with  Octavian,  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
one  here  spoken  of.  (Ap^nnn,  B.  O.  iv.  87,  103, 
Ac,  106,  &.C. ;  Dion  Cass.  ixiviiL  43,  ilviL  35, 
idii.  23,  Uii.  28  ;  Pint.  Bral.  38.) 

2.  C.  NoRBANDH  Flaccos,  was  consul  in  a.  n. 
15,  the  birth  year  of  Vitellius.  (Tac  ^Kn.i.  54  ; 
Suet.  Vit.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  PETlSIUS.    [PBasius.] 

FLACCUS,  POMPCTNIUS.  1.  L.  Pompo- 
Niiis  Flaccus,  was  consul  in  a.  □.  17,  and  in  A.  D. 
5 1  he  was  legato  in  Upper  Germany,  and  fought 
successfolly  against  the  Chatti,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  the  ensigns  of  a  triumph.  I^itus 
says  that  his  feme  as  a  general  was  not  very  great, 
and  that  it  was  eclipsed  by  his  renown  as  a  poet. 
(Tac.^™,  ii.  41,  xii.  27,  28.) 

2.  PoHFONius  Flaccus,  was  appointed  in  A.  D. 
19  by  Tiberius  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  Moesia,  and  lo  operate  against  king  Rha- 
Ecupolis,  who  had  killed  Cotys,  his  brother  arid 
colle^ue  in  the  kingdom.  Velleius  (ii.  129)  gives 
him  very  high  praise ;  saying  that  ha  was  a  vjr 
noAfs  ad  omnia  guae  rente  fai^iida  sant,  smpUdgne 
virtaleoterenssejafer^nonooptanaghriimi.  Hewaa, 
however,  a  friend  of  Tiberius,  with  whom,  on  one 
OGCiuion,  he  spent  one  whole  night  and  two  days 
'-  -lintemipled  drinking.  (Suet.  T&.  42.)  Ha 
in  A.  D.  S4,  as  propraetor  of  Syria,  where  he 
had  been  for  many  years.  (Tac  Ami,  iL  32,  vi 
27.)    Velleiufl  calls  him  a  consular,  whence  some 
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e  of  opinian  ttint  tie  is  the  a 
ilh  chmnologj'.     (Comji.  Ov.  e 


9.  75  ;  Masaon,  PS.  Omd.  ad  ann.  769.)  [L,  S,] 
FLACCUS,  L.  RUTI'LIUS,  known  only 
from  a  coin,  which  ia  giiea  helow.  The  obverae 
bears  the  head  of  Pallaa  with  Ptic. ;  tha  raverae. 
Victory  in  a  bign,  with  L.  Bvtill 


FLACCUS,  Sl'CULUS,  an  author  of  whom 
some  ftagmenla  aro  preserved  in  tlio  collection  of 
Asrimmsores.  [Frontinus.]  He  was  an  agrl- 
mensor  hj  profession,  and  probably  lived  shortly 
aflor  the  reign  of  Nerva.  (Fahrio.  Bibl,  Lai.  vol. 
iii,  p,  513,  ed.  Brnesti.)  Of  the  partieulare  of  hia 
life  nothing  certain  ia  known,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that,  as  Barthiua  anppoeed,  lie  wbb  a  Chris- 
tian,    In  soroe  manuBcripts  he  ia  named  Saeculua 

He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  De  CondUio'al'ia 
Agroram,  of  which  the  comnieDcement,  perhaps 
cortailcd  and  interpolated,  is  preserTed  in  the  col- 
lection  of  Agrimensores.  It  displays  CDn«derabIe 
legal  knowledge,  and  contains  mach  interesting 
iiiformation.  It  treats  of  the  distinctions  between 
coloniac,  municipia,  and  praefecturae,  between 
Bger  occapatorius  and  ager  arciijnlas,  &c. ;  and  of 
the  dietinc^ons  in  the  mode  of  Hmita^o  correspond- 
ing to  distinctions  in  the  condition  of  the  land. 

It  is  confined  to  land  in  lldy.  Goesius  thinks 
that  the  author  also  wrote  on  land  out  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  fragment  we  possess  oi^ht  to  be  en- 
titled Z>e  GmdiluaiSim  Jgrorma  lialiae.  From 
the  two  parts  of  the  work  of  Sicnlus  Flaccaa,  and 
from  some  similar  work  of  Frontinus,  ho  supposes 
that  the  treatise  JJe  Coionm  {^Rei  Agrarian  Akc- 
ti>res,  p.  103,  Goes.)  was  chiefly  compiled,  since 
that  compilation  citea  a  LSier  Conditionma  Italiae, 
and  is  ascribed  in  aome  manuscripts  to  the  hybrid 

Some  fragments  of  the  same,  or  of  a  very  similar 
work,  have  fbimd  their  way,  probably  by  an  acci- 
denisl  tranapoaition  of  leaves,  into  tha  so-tailed 
Mier  SimpHei  (pp.  76,  88,  87,  Goes.),  which  ia 
auppoaed  by  modem  critics  to  be  a  compilation  of 
Aggenus  Urbicus. 

A  aimilar  transposition  has  happened  in  another 
instance.  A  treatise  De  Oontrowrsiis  Affrorum^ 
hot  unlike  (although  inferior  to)  the  treatise  of 
FrontinuE  on  the  same  subject,  was  first  puhliahed 
by  Blame  in  the  RhOmsdia  Masmm  fur  Juriaprv' 
dmz.  vol.  F.  pp.  142—170.  In  this  treatise,  in 
the  midst  of  me  (h^tnHJ^'rsia  de  Jf^ne^  is  a  long 
passage  of  Siculus  Flaccus,  interpolated  from  the 
fragment  De  CmdiUoxiiia  Agrorum  (from  el)ga  at 
dixi,  p.  4,  to  isae  joepe  aecemariae,  p.  9,  Goes.); 
The  whole  beatise  in  which  this  interpolation 
occurs  waa  attributed  by  Rudorff  to  Sicniua  Flaccus ; 
but  Blume,  in  conformity  with  the  statement  of  the 
Codes  Arcerianufit  assigns  it  to  Hy^nus. 

The  fragment  De  Gonditiombus  Aproram  ia  fril- 
lowed  (p.  26,  Goes.)  by  two  lists  of  diilerent  kinds 
of  agri  and  limitea,  entitled  respectively  Nomina 
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Affronim  and  jVonuna  LitaHwa.  These  an  pn*- 
bably  the  work  of  somo  aubsaqnent  compiler. 

The  remains  of  Sicnlus  Flaccus  may  bo  Brand  in 
the  collections  of  the  AgrimanaoFea  by  Tiimebus 
(410.  Paris,  I6S4),  Bigitius  (4t<..  Lntet.  16U), 
Goesius  (4lo.  Amst.  1674),  and  C,  Oiraud  (Bto, 
Paris,  1843).  A  aepaiate  edition  of  the  fragment 
De  Candiiioniiss  Agrorum  was  published  by  J.  C 
Schwardus  (4to.  Coburg,  1711).         [J.T.Q.] 

FLACCUS,  STATrLIUS  (SroTiiAAiDs  ixix- 
KBs),  the  anthor  of  some  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except 
what  hia  name  implies,  that  he  waa  a  Roman. 
There  are  eight  epigrama  under  his  name,  and  also 
one  with  the  superscription  TuAAiou  ii>\diacav,  and 
three  inscribed  umply,  ^KixKoa.  (Brunck,  Aaal 
vol  ii.  p.  263  I  Jacobs,^BES6,  (?raa!.  YoLiLp.aSB, 
vol.  liii.  p.  955  ;  Fabric  BM.  Graec  vol.  iv.  p. 
495.)  [P.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  L.  TARQUI'TIUS,  waa  magister 
eqnitnm  to  the  dictator,  L.  Qnintiua  Cincinnatus, 
in  B.C.  4SS.  Although  he  belonged  to  a  patrician 
gens,  he  waa  very  poor,  but  was  a  distinguished 
warrior.    (Liy.  iiL  27  ;  Dionys.  i.  24.)       [L.  S] 

FLACCUS,  TI'BULUS,  a  writer  of  mimes, 
whose  age  and  history  ara  both  unknown.  A 
trochaic  tetmmeter  verse  from  a  mimns  entitled 
Melaem,  is  th?  only  relic  of  his  poems.  It  is 
cited  nndar  the  word  *  Capularem,"  by  Fulgentius. 
(EwposiL  a«(.&™.p.564,Afoim  JHercer;  Bothe, 
Pod. Sees. Lai.  vol.  v.  p.  273.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLACCUS,  VALE'RIUS.  3.  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  was  ma^sler  e^uitum  to  the  dictator, 
M.  AemiliuB  Papns,  in  B.  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

2.  L.  Valemus  M.  f.  L.  n.  Flaccus,  waa  con- 
anl  in  B.  a  361,  with  T.  Otadlius  Ctasaua,  and 
carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  little  success.  (Polyh,  i.  20.) 

3.  P.  Valkhics  L.  t.  M.  k.  Flaccifs,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  a  227,  tha  year  in  which 
the  number  of  praetors  waa  raised  lo  fimr.  (Gell. 
iv.  3  J  Liv.  EpU.  30.) 

4.  P.  Vaikkius  Flaccus,  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
218,  with  Q.  Baebius  Tampbilus,  as  ambnssadnr 
(o  Spain  lo  remonstrate  with  Hannibal  foe  attack- 
ing S^nntum,  and  thence  proceeded  lo  Carthage 
to  announce  the  intention  of  the  Romans,  if  Han- 
nibal shoald  not  be  checked  in  hia  proceedings.  In 
B.  c  215  he  commanded  as  legale  a  detaclimcnt  of 
troops,  under  the  consnl,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  at 
Nola,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  foug] it 
there  agitinsE  HannihaL  Shortly  after  we  find  him 
commanding  a  Roman  squadron  of  25  sail  off  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  where  he  diacovered  the  embassy 
which  Hannibal  sent  lo  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
got  possession  of  letters  and  documents  containing 
the  teems  of  the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  the 
king.  His  fleet  was  increased  in  consequence,  and 
he  was  ordered  not  only  to  protect  the  coast  of 
Italy,  but  also  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Ma- 
cedonia. During  the  siege  of  Capua,  when  Han- 
nibal marched  towards  Rome,  Flaccus  gavo  the 
prudent  advice  not  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  from 
Capua,  and  hia  opinion  was  adopted.  (Liv,  iii. 
e,  sxiii.  16,  34,  38,  iivi,  8  ;  Cic.  PMl^.  y.  10.) 

5.  Valerius  FLAccug,served  astribuneof  the 
soldiers  under  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in 
B.  c  313,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  boldness  during  the  attack  on  the  camp  tf 
Hanno  near  Beneventum  (Liv.  ititT.  K). 

6.  C.  Valerius  P,  f.  L.  n.  Flaccus,  was  inaugu- 
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rated  AS  flamen  Dialia,  in  b.  a  309,  against  his  own 
wm,bytkepon«fej[inaiiiiiaB,P.Lidiiiua.  Hewsaa 
young  man  of  airanton  and  diasolute  character,  and 
for  thEa  ceaeon  shunned  by  his  own  relatives  ;  but 
after  his  appointment  lolheptiesthond,  hiacondnct 
altered  so  much  for  the  better,  and  his  natchfulness 
and  care  in  the  performance  of  his  dntiea  were  so 
great,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  senate-  In 
B.O.  199  lie  was  created  cnrule  aediie  ;  but  being 
fiaraen  dialia,  he-coold  not  take  the  official  oath,  and 
his  brother,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (No.  7),  who  iras 
then  praetor  designatus,  took  it  for  Lun.   (Liv. 

7.  L.  V^LEaius  P.  F.  L.  N.  Fliccus,  a  brother  of 
No.e,  was  enruje  aediie  in  H.o.  301,  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  elected  praetor,  and  received  Sinly 
as  his  province.  Jn  b.  c  195  he  was  made  ponti- 
fex,  in  the  place  of  M.  Comelina  Cetbegns,  In  the 
same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  conautsliip, 
together  with  M,  Porcius  Cato,  and  received  Italy 
tor  his  province.  During  the  summer  he  carried  or 
the  war  against  the  Boians,  and  defeated  them 
SOOO  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  dispersed  in 
their  villages.  Flaccus  atlerwaida  spent  his  tune 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Po,  at  Piacentia  and  Cremona, 
being  occapied  in  restoring  what  liad  been  de- 
stroyed by  war.  He  remained  in  the  north  of  Italy 
also  in  the  year  B.  c,  194,  as  proconsul,  and  u  ' 
neigbbmuhocd  of  Milan  he  fanght  with  great 
cess  against  the  Gauls,  Insuknans,  and  Boiaus, 
had  crossed  the  Po  nnder  their  chie^  Doralaciia : 
10,000  oneniies  ate  said  to  have  been  1  -  " 
It.  0.  191,  although  a  consular,  he  serve 
under  the  consul  M'.  Aciliua  Giahrio,  in  the  war 
against  the  Aeloliana  and  Macedonians,  With 
2000  picked  foot  soldiers,  he  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Bhoduntia  and  Tichius.  The  Macedonians,  by  a 
mistake,  approached  his  camp  teo  closely,  eai,  od 
discovering  the  enemy,  they  toofc  to  fl^ht  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Flaccna  pnrsned  them,  and 
made  great  hsTov  among  them.  In  B.  c.  131  he 
■was  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  in  the  cen- 
sorship, and  in  the  BRme  year  he  was  made  princeps 
senatue.  He  died  as  pontifeic  in  b.  c,  IBD,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo.  (Liv.  xxii.  i, 
49,  60,  iixii.  1,  miii.  43,  43.  xxiiv.  21,  46, 
jxjivi.  17, 19,  xsiix.  40,  Sx.,  S2,  id.  42 ;  Poljb. 
XX.  S,  &c. ;  Plul.  Cut.  M^.  12 ;  Nep.  Od.  2  i 

8.  L.  VAI.EB1U9  Flaccos,  a  son  of  No.  4,  one 
of  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  conduct  eOOOfiunilies 
as  colonists  to  Piacentia  and  Cremona,  in  B.  c.  ISO, 
those  places  having  become  almost  deserted  by  the 
late  war.  (Liv.  xixviL  46.) 

9.  L.VjLERiUBFLAeous,waB  consul  in  B.C  1S2, 
but  died  during  his  magistracy.    (J.  Obseq.  77.) 

10.  L.  VatBHiDS  Flaccub,  was  flamen  Mar- 
tiaUs,  and  received  the  consulship  in  B.C.  131,  with 
P.  Licinius  Ciaseua,  then  pontifex  mnximue.  Flac- 
cos  wished  to  nndartake  the  command  in  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Aua,  but  his  colleague 
fined  him  [or  deserting  the  sacra  entrusted  to  hia 
care.  The  people,  boftre  whom  the  question  was 
brought  fbi  deciuon,  cancelled  the  line,  but  com- 
pelled  the  flamen  Flaccus  to  obey  the  pontiff  Cras- 
sus.  (Cie.  -PH.  iL  8.)  He  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  qnaeator,  M.  Aemitiiis  Scau- 
raa,  wanted  to  bring  an  accusation  agiunst  him 
(Cic.  iWiiw.  in  OKU.  19),  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Scaurus  waa  quaester  in  the  praetorahip  or 
conaulship  of  Flaccus. 
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FLACCUS. 
I      11.  L.  Valerius  FlaccusI  probably  a  son  of 
No.  10,  and  the  father  of  L.  Valeriua  Flaccus, 
whom  Ciceco  defended.   [SeeNo.16.]    When  he 
was  cnrule  aediie,  the  tribune,  Deoianus,  brought 

the  colleague  of  C  Marius,  in  his  sixth  conaulehip. 
Darin?  the  disturbances  of  L.  Appuleiaa  Satomi- 
nus,  Me  consuls  were  ordered  by  the  semte  to 

and  practoi^  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  republic.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Valerius  Flaccus  put  to  death  Satuminus,  Qlaucia, 
and  others  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Four  yeaie 
after  these  oixuirences,  B.  c.  97,  he  waa  censor 
with  M.  Antonius,  the  orator.  In  b,  c.  86.  when 
Mariua  had  died,  in  his  seventh  consulship,  L.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  was  chosen  by  Cinna  as  his  colleague, 
in  the  place  of  Mariua^  and  received  the  com- 
mission to  go  intc  Asia,  to  resist  Sulla,  and  to  bring 
the  war  agdnat  Mithridatea  te  a  chise.  He  was 
accompanied  od  this  expedition  by  C.  Flavius 
Funbria.     Flaccus  was  avaricious,  and  very  cruel 

with  the  soldiers,  Uiat  many  of  them  deserted  to 
Sulla,  and  the  rest  went  kept  together  only  by  the 
influence  of  Fimbria,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
of  si^irH,  played  the  part  -of  an  indulgent 
n  the  lavour  of  the  sol- 
.  Byzantium,  Funbria  had  a 
qaoiTel  with  the  quaestor,  and  the  consul,  Flaccus, 
being  chosen  as  arbiter,  decided  in  ^vonr  of  the 
quaeator.  Fimbria  waa  ao  indignant,  that  he 
threatened  te  return  te  Rome,  whereupon  Flaccus 
dismisaed  him  from  his  service.  While  the  latter 
was  sailing  te  Chi^edon,  Fimbria,  who  had  re- 
mained al  Byzaotjatii,  created  a  mutiny  among  the 
Boldieni ;  Fhccua,  on  being  informed  of  it,  hastily 
returned  to  chaa^e  the  offender,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight.  He  reached  Nicomedeia, 
and  shut  the  gatea  oganst  hia  pursuer,  bnt  Fimbria 
had  him  dragged  forth,  and  murdered  him  :  his 
head  was  thrown  jnW  the  sea,  and  his  body  was 
left  nnbnricd.  Most  anthorities  place  the  murdet 
of  Flaccus  in  tlie  year  of  his  consulship,  b.  c.  BS, 
but  VeUeius  (ii.  23, 24)  places  it  a  year  later.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  consulship,  Flaccus  had  carried 
a  law,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  debts  should 
be  cancelled,  and  only  a  qoadrans  be  paid  to  the 
creditors,  and  hia  violent  death  was  regarded  as  a 
just  punishment  for  his  iniquitoua  law.  (Liv.  Epil. 
82 ;  AppiiUi,  MilAnd.  SI,  &c..  Belt.  Civ.  i.  75  ; 
Pint.  Sua.  33  ;  Oroa.  vi,  2  ;  Cic.  pro  Place.  23,  2fi, 
pro Balar. ]>erd.  7,  10,  ia  Oat.i.  2,  Brut.  63; 
.  Max.  iL  fl.  §  5  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fn^m.  Peir.  No. 
.,  p.  SI,  ed.  Reimar.)  It  was  probably  this 
Valerius  ITacous  who  levied  the  legions  which 
called,  after  him,  Vaierianae^  and  which  are 
ioned  in  the  war  of  LucuUus  agiunst  Mithri' 
dates.  (Liv.  -i^.  9S  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14,  15, 
■  "       xvi.  39  i  Sail.  B»i  y.)     , 

L.  Valerius  Flaccub.     When  Sulla  en- 
tered Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  h 


0  appoir 


feU  upon  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  w 
diately  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  that 
Sulla  should  be  invested  with  the  supreme  power 
(the  diclatership)  for  an  indeflnite  number  of 
yeara,  and  that  all  the  arrangements  he  had  pre- 
-iously  made  ahould  be  sanctioned,  and  binding  as 
iws.  Snlla,  on  entering  upon  the  dictator^ip, 
lade  Flaccus  his  magister  equitiun.    {Pint.  Sulla, 


FLACCirS. 

SSiAppJan.B.C.i.  97,  &i:.i  Ci<!.  de  li^.  A^r.  iii. 
2,  ad  AH.  riii.  3;  SehoL  Gronov.  ad  RoscU 
435,  ed.  Opelll) 

13.  C.  Yalbmiis  Flaccus  wee  praetor  urbanua 
in  B.  c  98,  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  senate,  h( 
brot^t  n  bill  before  the  people  that  Calliphana,  o 
Velia,  ahonld  receive  the  Roman  franchise.  [Cal- 
LWKANA.]  In  B.C.  83  he  was  conml,  with  M 
Herennius,  and  atlervards  he  succeeded  T.  Didim 
as  t»ucuneul  in  Spain.  As  tho  Celtiberians,  whc 
ihnd  lieen  most  cmelly  treated  by  his  predecessore. 
revolted  in  the  town  of  Bdgida,  and  bnmt  all  their 
senators  m  the  senate^bouHe,  because  they  refused 
to  join  the  people,  Flacena  took  poseession  of  the 
town  by  surprise,  and  put  to  death  all  those  who 
had  taken  put  in  burning  the  senate-house.  (Cic, 
proBali.2i;  SchoL  Bob,  ad  (So.  p,  Koec.  p.  233, 
ed,  Orelli ;  Applan,  Hi^am.  iOO.) 

14.  C.  Vaxbriub  FiAcotis  is  coDed  imperatoi 
and  propraetoi:  of  Qaul  in  B.  o.  83,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  I4.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanns.  (Cic. 
pro  Qaiat.  7.)  He  may  possibly  be  the  sai 
No.  13, 

16,  L.  VAiKRiua  Flaccus,  a  son  of  N. 
served  in  Cilicia  aa  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  under 
P.  Seivilias,  in  e.  □.  78,  and  afterwards  as  qua> 
ander  M.  Calpomius  Piso,  in  Spain.  (Cic 
FlaccS.)  He  was  praetor  in  B.C.  63,  they* 
Cicero's  consulship,  who  through  his  assistanc 
"      "'""     '  '      '  ich  the  Allobtogian 


Victory  in  a  biga,  with  c  VA  -■  f  flic.  The 
second  has  on  the  obietse  the  heid  of  Victory, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  Inditar\  standard'  of  an 
engle,  between  two  other  military  standards,  with 

C.    VAL.   PLA.     HMFEllAT     ES     B.    C        ThlB  C.  Va- 


In  the  year  after  his  piaetorship  he  had 
the  Bdministration  of  A«a,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Q,  Cicero,  (Cic.  jure  Flax.  1 3,  14,  21, 
iO.)  In  B.  c  59  he  was  accused  by  S.  LaeUus  of 
having  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of 
Asia  i  but  Flaccus,  although  he  was  undoubtedly 
guilty,  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in  the  oration  pro 
Flaao,  which  is  still  extant)  and  Q.  Hortensius, 
and  was  acquitted.  (Comp.  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  2,  6  ; 
ad  AH.  i.  19,  ii.  2fi,  i»  Pisoa,  23  ;  the  oration  pro 
Flaeco;  pro  Plana.  11;  SchoL  Bob.  p,  .fHiet  p,  SS8 ; 
SaUnst,  Cat  45.} 

le.  C.  ValbbiiiS  FiAocDS,  a  friend  of  App. 
Claudius  Folcher,  whom  Cicero  saw  in  Cilicia  B.  c 
61.    <Cic.adi^am.  m.  4, 11.) 

17.  L.  VAiKRiira  Flacoub.  ft  son  of  No.  15. 
When  Ciceco  defended  bis  bther,  Lucius  was  yet 
a  little  hoy ,  and  the  orator  introdnced  him  into 
the  court,  for  the  puipose  of  exciting  the  pity  of 
the  judges.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  Flaecua  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhacbium,  B,  c. 
48.  (Cic  pro  Place.  38,  Orat.  38  ;  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  Sa) 

18.  L.  VAtBRluflPlAdonK,  aflaroen  ofMars,a 
cantemporary  of  Cicero,  whose  brother  Quintus 
had  heard  him  give  an  account  of  a  raatvellous  oc- 
currence. (Cic  de  DmiR.  i.  46  ;  Varro,  de  L,  L. 
vi.  21.)  That  he  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  one 
-mentioned.  No.  10,  is  evident  from  the  dates.  Eck- 
hel  (Doctr.  Num.  vol  v.  p.  383)  believes  that  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Flaccus  whom  Cicero  defended  ; 
but  the  latter  is  described  by  Cicero  br  praetor, 
whereas  our  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  is  expressly  called 
Flaccus,  the  Hamen  of  Mars,  both  by  Cicero  and 

19.  P.  Valehius  Flaccus,  the  accuser  of 
Carbo.     (Cico<iF<™.  ix.  21.)  [I,.  S.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Valeria  gens  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  inmily  of  the  Flacei.   Of  these,  three 


lerias  Flaccus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  14,  whom 
Cicem  calls  Imperator.  The  third  coin  has  on  tho 
obverse  the  head  of  Victory,  and  on  the  reverse 
Mara  standing  between  an  apex  {Diet.  o/Anl.  9.0.) 
and  an  ear  of  com,  with  l.  valkeu  fxacci.  The 
apex  shows  that  this  L.  Flaccus  was  a  flamen,  and 
he  may  tJierefore  have  been  either  the  L.  Fiaccns 
consul  in  B.C  131  [No.  10],  who  was  a  flamen  et 
Mars,  or  the  L.  Flaccus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero 
[No.  18],  who  was  also  a  flamen  of  Mars.  (Eck- 
hel,  voL  V.  p.  333.) 


FLACCUS,   C.  VALE'RIUS.      All  that  is 

lown  or  that  can  be  conjectured  with  plausibility 

regard  to  this  writer  may  be  comprehended 

a  very  few  worda.     From  the  expressions  of  his 

friend  Martial  (L  62,  11),  we  learn  that  he  w™  a 

native  of  Padaa  ;  from  the  exordium  of  his  piece, 

ve  infer  that  it  was  addressed  to  Vespasian,  and 

,>ub!ished  while   Titus    was    achieving   the   sub- 

pgation  of  Judea ;  from  a  notice  in  Quintiliau, 

Dodwell  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  he  must 

have  died  about  a.  b.  SB.     The  hues  (v.  5), 

"  Phoebe,  mone,  si  Cymaeae  mihi  coiiacia  vatis 

whatever  may  be  their  Import,  are  net  in  themselves 
iffiaent  to  prove,  as  Pius  and  Heinsius  imagine, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  sacred  college  of  the 
Quindecimviri  ;  and  the  words  Setaius  Balbae, 
affixed  to  his  name  in  certain  MSS.,  are  much  too 
doubtfid  in  their  origin  and  signiUcation  to  serve 
IS  the  basis  of  any  hypothesis,  even  if  we  were 
:enam  that  they  appUed  to  the  poet  himself,  and 
not  to  some  commentator  on  the  text,  or  to  some 
individual  who  may  at  one  time  have  possessed 
:ho  codex  which  formed  the  archetype  of  a  femily. 
"  The  only  work  of  Flaccus  now  extant  is  an  un- 
Unished  heroic  poem  In  eight  books,  on  the  A^:o7 
nautic  expedition,  in  which  he  folloiva  the  general 


, logic 


!eO  FLACCUS. 

plnn    Bud  arrangement  of  Apollonios    Rhodiua, 

whose  .perfonusmcQ  he  in  same  p^a<i^B  lileratty 


nslatss, 


in  othen 


his  original,  mtioducea  new  chamckrs,  and  on  the 
whole  derotes  a  larger  portion  of  the  s«Uon  to  tbe 
adrentures  of  the  Toyagfl  be<bre  the  arrigBl  of  the 
heroes  at  the  dominions  of  Aetes.  The  e^th  book 
tenuLnatea  ahrupl^yf  at  the  point  where  Medeia  ia 
ur^g  Jason  to  laake  her  the  eompaniou  of  his 
homeward  journey.  The  death  of  Ahajrtus,  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks,  tnnst  have ,  occupied  at 
leMt  three  or  fiiiir  hooks  more,  but  whether  these 
have  been  lost,  or  whether  the  author  died  before 
the  completion  of  hia  taslc,  we  auinot  telL 

The  Ui^anaiiUai  is  one  of  thosf  productions 
which  are  much  praised  and  little  read.  A  kind 
but  vague  eipreaaion  of  regret  upon  the  part  of 
QninUlian  (s.  1),  "Multum  in  Valerio  Flacco 
nuper  amisimus,"  haa  induced  many  of  the  older 
critics  to  ascribe  to  Haccus  almost  ever;  conceir- 
able  merit ;  and,  even  in  modem  times,  Wagner 
has  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  next  to  Virgil  among 
the  epic  bards  of  Rome.  But  it  is  difficnit  to  dis- 
cover Euiy  thir^  in  his  lays  beyond  decent  medio- 
ciily.  We  may  accord  to  him  the  priuse  of  mo- 
derate talents,  unproyed  by  industry  and  leanimg, 
but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  originality,  or  the 
higher  attributes  of  geniiis.  He  never  startles  ua 
by  any  gross  offence  against  taste,  but  he  never 
WBima  as  by  a  brilliant  thought,  or  charms  us  by 
a  lofty  Bight  of  taney.  His  diction  is  for  the  most 
part  pure,  although  slnuigu  words  occRStonalty  in- 
trude themselves,  and  common  words  are  some- 
times employed  in  an  uncommon  sense  ;  his  general 
style  is  free  from  allectation,  although  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  harsh  concisfness,  which  fre- 
quently renders  the  meonuig  obscure  ;  liis  veruli- 
cation  is  polished  and  haimonions,  but  the  rhythm 
ia  not  judiciously  varied  ;  his  descriptions  are 
liyely  and  vigorous,  but  his  similes  too  often  fei^ 
fetched  and  uunatuml.  He  baa  attained  to  some- 
what of  the  ontward  form,  but  to  nothing  of  the 
inward  spirit,  of  his  great  model,  the  Aeneid. 

Valerius  Flaccna  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Ught  by  Poggio  Brocciolini,  who, 
while  attending  Che  couninl  of  Constaiice  in  1416, 
discovered  in  the  moniistery  of  St  Gall  [see  An- 
camus]  a  MS.  containing  the  first  three  hooks, 
and  a  portion  of  the  fourth.  The  Editio  Princepa 
was  printed  very  incorrectly,  from  a  good  MS.,  at 
Bologna,  by  Ugo  Kugeriiisand  Doninns  BerloehuB, 
foL  H72  ;  the  second  edition,  which  is  much  more 
rare  than  the  first,  at  Florence,  hy  Sanetua  Jacobus 
do  Ripoli,4to,wilhont  dale,  but  about  1431.  The 
text  was  gradually  improved  hy  the  collation  of 
variona  MSS.  in  Che  editions  of  Jo.  Sapt.  Pius, 
Bonon.  foL1519;ofLud.  Carrio,  Antv.  8vo.  1666 
—1566  ;  of  NicoUos  Heinaius.Amst  12rao.  1680; 
and  above  all  in  that  of  Petms  Burmannna,  Leid. 
4to.,  ns4,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  although  those 
of  Harles,  Alteiib.  8vo.  1781 ;  of  WagnarjOottii^. 
8vo.  1B05  ;  and  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  Svo,  1834,  are 
more  convenient  for  ordinary  purpoaea.  The  eighth 
book  was  published  separately,  with  critical  notes 
and  dissertations  on  some  verses  snppoaed  to  be 
epurioua,  by  A.  Weichert,  Misn.  8vo.  1318. 

We  have  metrical  translations, — into  English 
by  Nicholas  Whyte,  !66S,  under  the  title  "  The 
story  of  Jason,  how  he  gntte  the  golden  flece,  and 


FLAceua. 

how  he  did  begyle  Media  ;  out  of  Lalen  into  EiK 
giibche  ■."■—into  French  by  A.  Bureau  de  Lamalle, 
Paris,  1811 1— into  Italian  by  M,  A-  Pindemonte, 
Verona,  1776  t—and  into  German  by  C,  F.Wun- 
derlich,  Erfurt,  180S.  [W.  H,] 

FLACCUS,  VER'RIUS,  a  freedman  by  birth, 
and  a  dratinguiahed  grammarian,  in  Che  ZaCtcr 
part  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  Hia  reputation  as  n 
teacher  of  grammar,  or  rather  philology,  procured 
bun  the  lavour  of  Anguatns,  who  took  him  into  hie 
household,  and  entmsCed  him  wiCh  the  education  of 
his  grandaona,  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar.  Flaccus 
lodged  in  a  part  of  the  palace  which  contained  the 
Atrium  Catilinae.  This  was  hia  lecture-room, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  continne  his  instractions 
Co  his  former  scholara,  but  not  t^  admit  any  new 
pnpils,  after  he  hecame  preceptor  of  the  young 
Caesara.  If  we  receive  Emesti-s  correction  of 
Snetonius  (Octan,  86),  it  was  the  pure  and  pei- 
Bpiouous  Latinity  of  Verriua,  not  Veraniua,  Flaaais, 
which  Augustus  contrasted  with  the  harsh  and 
obsolete  diction  of  Annins  Cimbcr.  Flaicofi  re- 
ceived a  yeariy  salary  of  more  than  BOfiL  He  died 
at  an  advanc^  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiherins. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Fr^ic- 
neste  was  a  statue  of  Verriua  Flaccua,  fronting  the 
Hemicyclinm,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which,  so  aa  to 
be  visible  to  all  persons  in  the  forum  (Vitniv.  v.  I ), 
were  set  up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti 
Verriani.  These  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
Fasti  Piaeneatini.  The  latter,  hke  the  similar  Fasti 
of  Aricium,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  &e.  were  the  town- 
records.  But  the  Fasti  of  FIsccus  were  a  calendar 
of  the  days  and  vacations  of  public  business — dim 
foA,  neftsW,  and  iBtorcisi — of  religious  festivals, 
triumphs,  ^c,  especially  including  auch  as  were 
peculiar  to  the  femily  of  the  Caeaara.  InlzrOthe 
foundations  of  the  Hemicyclinm  of  Praeneate  were 
discovered,  and  among  the  ruins  were  found  por- 
of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  proved  to  be 
fragments  of  the  Fasti  Verriani,  Further  portions 
recovered  in   subsequent   excavations,   and 

ni,  an  Italian  antiquary,  reconstructed  from 

them  the  entire  months  of  January,  March,  April, 
and  December,  and  a  small  portion  of  February 
iterwarda  annexed.  (Franc  Foggini,  Pa^f 
irm.  Boman.  lieligMae,  &c.  Rom.  ]779,  fol. ; 
and  Diet  of  A«tiq.  e.  v.  FasU.)  They  are  also 
given  at  the  end  of  Wolf^  edition  of  Suetonitis, 
Bvo.  Lips.  1802,  and  in  Orelli's  Imteiiplionei  £a- 
■'km,  vol. ii.  p.  379. 

Flaccus  was  an  antiquary,  an  historian,  a  pM- 
lologer,  and  perhaps  a  post ;  at  least  Priscian  (viii. 
p.  792)  ascribes  to  hun  an  heiameter  line,  •*  Blan- 
ditnsque  labor  molli  curabitur  arte."  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  assign  to  their  propti  henda  the  (rag- 
ing works  may  be  attributed  to  him :  —An  historical 
coUectioJi  or  compendium,  entitled  Steram  Memaria 
Diffnamm,  of  which  A.  Gellhis  (iv.  fi)  oilea  tho 
first  book  for  the  story  of  the  Etruscan  aras- 
picea,  who  gave  perfidious  counsel  to  Rome  (Nie- 
buhr,  Hisl.  Boiie,  vol.  L  p.  643)  ;  a  History  of 
the  EtruBcauB — liemia  ElTiacariim — (Intpp.  ad 
Aen.x,  183,  198,  ed.  Mai  j  compare  also  Serv. 
od  Am.  vii.  63,  viii.  203,  xi.  143} ;  a  treatise, 
De  OrOograpMa  {S^et  'III.  GrtMBfB.  17).  This 
work  drew  upon  Flaccus  the  anger  of  a  rival 
teacher  of  philology,  Scribonius  AfJirodiaius,  who 
wrote  a  reply,  and  mixed  up  with  the  conlroveray 
reflections  on  the  learning  and  character  of  Fliio- 


PIOCCUB 


tilled  S, 


FLACILLA 
vas  also  the  anthoF  of  a  work  en 
io  (Macrob.  Salens,  i 


1,  8),  and  of  ajiOthec,  fle  Obsa  ..... 

archaisms  used  by  CaW  the  Cenflor ;  the  secoi 
book  of  which  18  cited  by  A,  Gelliue  (juii.  6).  B 
sides  the  preceding  refereDces,  Flaccus  is  quoted  1 
GelliuB  (v.  17,  IB),  who  refots  to  the  ftnulh  boo 
Zte  Siguifiaila  Veiioi-um,  of  Flaccus,  while  diacna 
ing  the  diHerence  betneen  history  end  annals  (si 
also  xvL  14,  xviii,  7),  and  by  Macrobius  {Soto™. 
10,  J2,  16).  Flaecna  ie  cited  by  Pliny  in  h 
Sieseiia  {H.  N.  1),  or  sumraary  of  the  materia 
of  hie  Histana  Nalan^is,  generally  (Lib.  i.  iii,  -vi 

;xiiv.),  and  specially,  but  without  distinguishing 
the  particular  worji  of  FIrccus  whicli  he  consuited 
{H.  .V.  vii.  S3,  8.  64,  morfes  repea&tae ;  Tiii.  6 
efapJo»&8Bi«n»;  in.  33,  i.  &9,  praelextaioa  mtt 
raesQj-um  tersore  va^beriOos;  xmii.  7,  s.  11, fat 
P.  Bom.  viOuSf  XKviiL  2.  g  4,  Deonaa  eiioeatio , 
ixva.  3.%  19,  TiavmniiPrisciaumilimieas  16. 

7.  §  36,  Jovu/aaet  mimo  ilUta).  Flaccus  is  a]s< 
Kferred  to  by  Laclantiua  (Ittslii.  i.  20),  by  Amo- 
bids  (flrfo.  Gent.  i.  59),  snd  by  Isidorua  {Or^.  iiy. 

8.  S  33).  But  the  work  which  more  than  any 
other  ombodifls  tho  fragments  of  an  author,  whose 
loss  to  classical  antiqidty  is  pcobably  second  only 
to  (hat  of  Varro,  is  the  treatise,  Db  Veriarvm  S' 
mfieatioae,  o!  Festus.  Festna  abridged  a  work 
the  sajDe  kind,  aiid  with  probably  a  sinuliir  title, 
by  Verrina  Flaccua,  from  which  also  some  of  the 
eitradj  in  Crellins  and  Macrobius,  and  tha  stations 
in  the  later  grammariane,  Priscinnus,  Diomcdee, 
Charisiua,  and  Velius  Longus,  are  probabiy  taken. 
Of  this  work  of  Flaccus,  a  fall  acconnt  is  given 
under  Fkstus.  (Suelon.  lU.  Gi-amm.  17  ;  K.  0. 
MUller,  FraefaHo  ad  Potajieium  Feslum,  Lips. 
1839.)  [W.  B.D.] 

FLACCUS.  VESCULA'RIOS,  a  Roman 
eqneg  in  the  coniidenoe  of  the  enipetor  Tiberius,  to 
wliom  he  betrayed  Seribonius  Libo  in  A.  d.  1 6. 
[Dbusus,No.10.]  It  is  uncertain  whellier  theVes- 
culaiiue  condemned  by  Tiberius  in  A.  D.  3S  be  the 
aamo  person,  some  MS8.  reading  Atlicua,  others 
Flaicus,  as  the  cognomen.  (Tac  Ana.  ii.  2S,  vi. 
10.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

FLACILLA,  or  FLACCILLA,  AB'LIA  (!n 

Greg.  Nyaa.  ^\ixi\lia,  in  Chron.  Alex.  fJidimiX- 

Aa),  first  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great     Several 

modeme  infer  from  an  obscure  passage  in  Themis- 

tiiis  (Oi-al.  zvi.  De  Salnmino),  that  she  was  the 

daaghter  of  Anionius,  who  was  cousnl  A.  D.  362, 

bat  this  is  very  doubtful.     She  appears  to  have 

been  bom  in  Spain  (Claudian,  LaasSeraiae,  vs.G9), 

ind  to  have  had  a  sister,  the  mother  of  Nebridius, 

who  WHS  married  after  j.  n.  388  to  Sal  Vina,  daughter 

ifGildD,theMoor.  (meron.%ist.a(iSo;c»j.voLiT. 

663,  ed.  BenedicL)   FlacciUa  had  at  least  three 

ildren  by  T^heoilosius, — namely,  Arcadius,  bom 

ibout  A.  D.  377,  HonoriuB,  bom  A.n.  384,  both  after- 

.  Pulcheria,  who  was  appa- 

itly  bom  before  379,  as  OaudLin  (Zam  Seres. 

3,  136)  intimates  that  Theodorfus  had  more 

^han  one  child  when  rrnaed  to  the  throne.     This 

""ulcheria  died  before  her  mother,   and  Oregoiy 

lyssen  composed  a  eonsoIatDry  discourse  upon  the 

ision.     Some  have  aopposed  that  she  had  an- 

iT  child,  Gratian,  but  without  reason.  (Ambi'os. 

Obila  T&eodos.  Oralio,  where  aee  note  of  the 

ledictine  editors.)     Fkccilhi  herself  died  A.  D. 

,  at  a  place  called  Scotoumin,  in  Thrace,  and 
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Qregoiy  Nyssen,  composed  a  funeral  discoui'se 
for  her.  All  writers  conapire  to  praise  Fiattilla 
for  her  piety,  and  charity,  and  orthodoxy,  and  she 
has  been  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church.  (Orag. 
NysB.  Oral.  Fm^.  pro  FlacaUa ,-  Tbeodoret,  Hiit, 
EccL  T.  1 9  ;  Themist  Ds  Human.  Tieodoe.  Imp.  j 
Sozom,  Jf^.  EaUea.  riL  6;  (ffl™».  Alea.  v.  Fan- 
chal.  p.  563,  ed.  Bonn, ;  Tillemont,  HiaL  des  Emp. 

■■"  "'■'  ""'"  rJ.c.M.j 


voLv.  pp.  143, 193,  2J 


FLAMEN,  Q.  CLAU'DIUS,  piaetor  B.C.  209, 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  wsj:.  His 
province  was  the  Sallentine  district  and  Taientmu, 
and  he  aucceeded  M.  Marcellus  in  the  conmuuid  of 
two  legions,  forming  the  third  division  of  the 
Boman  army,  then  in  the  field  agunst  HannibaL 
{Liv.  iivii.  21, 22.)  He  wos  propraetor  B.C.  207, 
and  his  command  was  prolonged  through  the  next 
year.(xxvii,  43,xiviiL10.)  In  207,  while  Flamea 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  hie  Qut> 

Eosts  brought  in  two  Numidians,  the  bearers  of 
:tters  from  Hasdcubal  at  Placentia  to  Hannibal 
at  Metapontum.  Flamen  wrong  from  them  tha 
secret  of  theii'  being  entrusted  with  letters  and 
then  despatched  the  Numidians,  strongly  guarded, 
with  the  letters  unopened  to  the  consul,  Claudius 
Nero.  [Nbro.]  The  discovery  of  the  letters  aated 
Rome  ;  for  they  were  sent  to  appnse  Hannibal  of 
hia  brother's  pieaence  in  Italy,and  to  arrange  the 
junction  of  their  amiies.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLAMI'NIA   GENS,  plebeian.     During  the 
st  five  centuries  of' Rome  no  mention  is  made  of 
.^  member  of  tbe  Flamhiia  Gens.     The  name  la 
evidently  a  derivative  from  ,ftame«,  and  seems  to 
have  originally  denoted  a  eervant  of  a  flamen, 
(Panl.  Diac  s.  vb.  Flaniisiia  Camillas,  Fhmimas 
Lktor.)     In  former  times  the  Flaminii  were  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  family  of  the  Quintia  gens; 
hia  opinion  arose   from  a  confusion  of  the 
nii  with  the  FUminini,  the  latter  of  whom 
belonged   to   tho  ancient  patrician  Quintia  gens. 
The  only  femily  names  of  the  Flaminla  gens  that 
we  know  are  Caii-o  and  Flamma.     There  is  no 
evidence  for  the  cognomen  Nepos,  which  Oi-elli 
{Onam.  TuS.  iL  p.  254)  givos  to  tlie  Flaminius 
ho  feU  in  the  battle  at  lake  Trasiipenus.    [L.  S.] 
FLAMINI'NUS,  a  femily-name  of  tho  palri- 
inQninliagens.    L  K.  Quintius  Flamihinus, 
la  one  of  the  daumviri,  who,  in  B.  a  216,  wers 
ordered  to  contract  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Concordia,  which  had  been, vowed  two  years  before 
by  tho  praetor,  L.  Maidius.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.} 

"  L.  QuiNTJUa  Flamindsub,  was  created 
aogurinac.212.  (Liv.xxv.Z) 

3.  L.  QuiNTiUB  Flauininus,  a  brother  of  the 
great  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  was  cnrule  aedila 
m  B.  c.  200,  and  tlie  year  after  was  invested 
with  the  city  praetoiahip.  When  his  brother 
TitDB,  in  B.C  198,  undertook  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  Lucius  received  the  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  had  to  protect  the  consts 
if  Italy.  He  first  sailed  to  Corayra,  and  having 
net  his  fleet  near  the  island  of  Zamn,  and  received 
t  from  his  predecessor,  L.  Apnatius,  he  slowly  pi-o- 
leeded  to  MiJea,  and  thence  to  Peiraeeus,  to  ]oiu 
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the  ships  which  hud  been  slationed  there  for  tht 
protection  of  Athens.  Soon  after  he  was  ioiiied  b> 
the  allied  fleets  of  Attalus  and  tlie  Rhodlnns,  and 
Ihe  combined  fieets  now  nndertoon  the  siege  of 
EtKtria,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  gnr- 
rieou.       Ila  inhabilnnts  dreaded   the  Romans  as 
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cndered,  and  tiie 


what  to  do ;  bnt  LueiiiB 
asaanlt.  The  citizens  e 
qiierora'  booty  coneieted  chiefly  of  worlie  of 
which  had  adocned  the  town.  Caiyatus  imi 
diately  after  sanendercd  to  him  without  a  bli 
Having  thus,  in  the  apace  of  a  few  days,  gaii 
poBsession  of  the  two  principal  towns  of  Eubc 
Flamininus  sailed  towwds  Cenchreae,  the  port 
Corinth,  where  "he  made  preparaUona  for  Ijeaeg 
Corinth.  By  the  command  Of  his  brotior  Titus, 
Lndus  and  his  naval  alii 
Aohacans  to  win  them 
of  them  weie  porsuaded  tu  take  up  the  caase  of 
the  Romans,  and  sent  their  tioopa  to  join  Lnch 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Lucius  had  in  the  mee 
time  taken  Cenelireae,  and  was  already  eng!^^d  i 
the  siege  of  Coiioth.  A  iieice  battle  had  been 
fcnght,  in  which  Luclna  and  his  Roman; 
beaten.  When  his  forces  were  etrengthened  bj 
the  arrival  of  the  Achaeana,  they  equalled  " 
bet  those  of  the  enemy,  and  ho  contmuod 
lationa  with  better  hopes  of  succesa.  Snt 
fence  made  by  the  Corinthian  garrison  wa 
rate,  for  Uiere  were  tunong  the  beueged  a  great 
number  of  Italians,  who  in  the  war  with  Hannibal 
had  deserted  from  the  sei-vice  of  the  Romans. 
Hence  Loeius  al  length  despaired  of  snccefla  ;  he 
gave  up  the  siege,  and  returned  to  his  fleet,  with 
which  he  sruled  to  Corcyra,  while  Attalus  went  to 
Peiraeeoe.  Aa  his  brother's  imperium  was  pro- 
hinged  for  another  year,  Lucius  idso  retained  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  B.C  197.  He  accompanied 
his  brother  to  the  congress  with  the  tyrant  Nabis 
nt  Argoa.  Just  before  the  battle  nf  Cynoscephalae, 
Lndna,  who  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
Acamanians  to  join  the  Romans,  stuled  lo  Leucas, 
the  chief  phice  of  the  Acamanians,  and  began  to 
blockade  It  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  inten  tiom 
But  the  inhabitants  resisted,  aiid  the  town  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  inhahilanta  were  reeolved  to  defend 
themselves  (0  the  last,  and  a  great  massacre  took 
place  i  bnt  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cepfaalae  sirtved.  alt  the  tribes  of  Acamania  sub- 
mWted  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  o.  19S,  when  T, 
Flamininus  marched  agmnat  Nabis,  Lndna  went 
out  with  40  lafl  to  join  him  in  his  operationsi  he 
took  several  maritime  towns,  some  rf  which  were 
conquered  by  force,  while  others  aubmitted  to- 
luntarily,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  Gythium,  the 


great 


larta.     When  Titus 


and,  Gorgopas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  gamaon,  treacherously  surrendered 
the  town  to  the  Romans. 

In  B.  0.  193,  L.  Flamininus  sued  for  the  con- 
sulship, and,  as  the  remembrance  of  his  esploils 
in  Greece  and  oE  Ills  snbBequent  triumph  whs 
yet  fresh,  he  was  elected  for  the  year  192.  to- 
gether with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarhns.  He  re- 
ceived Gaul  as  his  province,  and  was  ordered  to 
hold  the  comitia.  While  on  his  maieh  into  his 
province,  be  fell  in  with  the  Liguriana  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  and  gsuned  a  great  battle : 
9000  enemies  fell,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their  camp, 
which  was  then  besieged.     In  the  night  following, 
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country  of  the  Roians,  of  which  he  ravaged  the 
parts  tiimugh  which  he  passed.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  yeu  he  went  lo  Rome  to  conduct  the  elec- 
liona  for  the  nejt  year,  and  when  this  was  done, 
he  returned  to  the  country  of  the  Roians,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  taking  up  arms.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  levied  a  ku^  army,  nt  tiie  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  that  the  new  consuls,  immedi- 
ately after  entering  upon  their  oflice,  might  have 
forces  ready  to  set  out  against  Antiocliue.  In  B.  c. 
191  he  was  appointed  legate  to  the  consul  M'.Ad- 
lius  Olabrio,  who  had  to  conduct  the  war  in  Greece, 
In  B.  c.  184,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  was  then  censor, 
ejected  LQuintiua  Flamininus  from  the  senate,  and 
tiion  deKvCTod  a  most  severe  speech  against  him  for 
crimes  which  he  had  committed  seven  years  before 
in  his  consulship.  Among  the  various  chaigea  he 
brought  against  Lurius,  Uiere  is  one  whidi  ex- 
hibits him  in  a  truly  diahdical  light.  It  seems 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Greece  with  the 
vice  of  pnederastia,  and  when  in  hia  consulship  he 
went  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  took  with  him  hia 
favourite  youth,  a  young  Carthaginian,  of  the  name 
of  Phihppua.  This  youth  bad  often  complained 
that  Flamininua  had  never  aflbrded  him  an  oppni^ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  gladiatorial  exhibition.  Once 
whUe  Flamininus  and  hia  favourite  were  feasting 
and  drinking  in  their  tent,  there  came  a  noble 
Boiau,  who,  with  hia  chfldren,  look  refuge  in  the 
consul's  camp.  He  was  introduced  into  the  tent, 
mid  stated  through  an  interpreter  what  he  had  lo 
say.  Before  he  had  finished  Fliunininus  asked  his 
fevourila  whether  he  would  not  like  to  see  a  Gaul 
die,  and  scarcely  had  the  youth  answered  in  the 
aflirmative,  when  Flamininus  struck  the  Boian's 
head  with  his  sword,  and  when  the  man  endea- 
voured to  escape,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
bystanders,  the  consul  lan  his  sword  through  his 
body  and  killed  him  for  tho  amusement  of  the  con- 
temptible youth.  Valerius  Antias  related  a  similar 
and  equally  horrible  crime  of  this  Flamininus.  He 
''  '  in  B.  c.  170,  holding  at  the  time  a  priestly 
,  (Liv.i™.  4,  49.xxsii.  1,  ie,39,xiiiii.l6, 

I.  42,  43,  il.  13  ;  Val.  Ma^  il.  9.  g  3,  iv!  li, 
.  .  Cic.  de  SenecL  12  ;  AureL  VicL  de  Vir.  Il- 
lastT.  47:  Pint.  aa.  IT,  Flaain.  18;  Senec. 
Camron.  iv.  35.) 

I.  T.  QuiNnus  Flajhninub.   As  he  !a  said  to 

have  been  about  thirty-three  years  old  in  B.C.  196, 

■--  -mat  have  been  born  about  B.C,  230.     (Lis, 

i  33.)     He  is  called  by  Aurelius  Victor  (De 

JUmir.  61)  a  son  of  C.  Flaminius,  who  fen  in 

lattle  on  Lake  Trasimenns  i  but  this  statement 

B  from  a  confusion  of  the  Flaminia  gens  with 

the  femilyof  the  FlamlnlnL     [Flaminia  oenh.] 

He  was  the  brother  of  L.  Quintius  Fhimininus 

[No.  3],  and  is  fint  mentJoi^d  in  history  in  B  c 

""■"    when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  com 

ioneiB  lo  measure  and  distribute  the  public 

in  Samnium  and  Appulia  among  the  veter^a 

had  fought  under  P.  Scipio  in  Africa,  against 

ihe  Carthaginiana,  and  the  year  after  he  was  one 

of  the  triumvirs  appoinled  to  complete  the  number 

f  colonists  at  Veaueia,  which  had  been  greatly 

iduced  during  the  Hannibaliai 


99  he 


e  sued  linr  the  c 
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opiflaed  lijf  two  tribunes,  who  maiwtwned  that  he 
ought  first  to  go  tliniugh  the  ofllcea  of  aedile  and 
ptsetut,  before  aiming  at  the  consulship  ;  but  as  he 
liad  reaulied  the  legitimate  age,  the  senate  declared 
thai  he  was  entitled  te  oiler  himself  as  a  candidate. 
The  tribunes  yielded,  and  T.  Qiiin^us  Flamininus 
-was  elected  consul  for  B.  c.  ISS,  together  with 
Ser.  Aeiius  Paetus.  When  the  two  consuls  drew 
lots  for  their  provinces,  T.  Flamininns  obtained 
Macedonia,  According  to  a  resolution  of  the 
senate,  lie  leried  an  aimy  of  3DD0  foot  and  300 
lorse,  as  a  snpplement  for  the  army  eng^od 
against  Philip  cf  Macedonia,  and  he  selected  such 
men  as  had  already  distinguished  themaelTea  in 
Span  and  Afiica.  Some  prodigies  detained  him 
for  a  short  time  in  Rome,  as  the  gods  had  to  be 
propitiated  by  a  supplication  ;  but  he  then  has- 

spending  tlie   first   months  of  his  consulship  at 
Rome,  as  hod  been  the  custom  with  his  predeces- 
sors.     He  sailed  from   Brundnsium  to    Corcyra, 
where  he  left  hia  troops  to  follow  him,  for  he  li 
self  sailed  to  Epeilus,  and  thence  hastened  to  ' 
Roman  camp.     After  having  dismissed  his  prei 
cesser,  he  waited  a  few  days,  till  the  troops  ^m 
T^orcyra  arrived   in  the  camp  ;   he  then   held  a 
council,  to  deliberate  by  what  route   he  should 
invade  Macedonia.       He  there   showed  at 
that  he  was  animated  by  a  bold  and  heroic  s,    ... 
he  did  not  despair  of  what  appeared  impossible  to 
every  one  else,  for  he  resolved  to  storm  the 
Antigoneia,  'which  was  occupied  by  the  i 
inst^  of  going  a  round-about  way.     He  t 
however,  in  this  nndertaking  to  the  assistE 
the  Roman  party  in  Epoirus,  which  was  headed  by 
Charops  ;  and  he  further  hoped  to  pave  b ' 
into  Greece,  where  he  wished  to  detach  on 
after  another  from  the  cause  of  Macedoni  , 
thus  to  crush  Philip  more  effectnally.     For  forty 
days  he  feced  the  enemy,  without  a  fevDural>le 
opportunity  of  attacking  (he  enemy  being  ofjered. 
IPhiJip  bad  from  the  first  conceived  the  hope  of 
>ncluduig  a  fevouraUe  treaty  with  the  Romans, 
md,  through  the  mediaUon  of  the  Epeirots,  he 
L   to  negotiate,   but    Flamininns   demanded 
if  all  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  ThesBaJy, 
bold  demand  of  the  young  hero,  before  he 

ill  upon  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
mia.  An  event,  however,  soon  occurred  which  en- 
ibled  Flamininus  to  rise  irom  his  inactivity;  there 
. ,  h  across  the  mountains,  by  which  the  pass 
if  Antigoneia  could  be  evaded,  as  at  Thermopylae, 
td  this  path  was  either  unknown  to  Philip,  orneg- 
ited  by  him,  because  he  did  not  fear  any  danger 
irom  that  quarter,  Charops  informed  FEaJnininus 
aC  the  existence  of  the  path,  and  sent  a  m^  well 
tcqoainted  with  it  as  his  guide.  The  consul  then 
pent  4300  men,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  across 
ihe  raouniain,  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived  in 
Ihe  rear  of  the  Macedonians.  The  latter,  being 
Ihus  pressed  on  both  sides,  made  a  abort  resist- 
pce,  and  then  fled  in  great  consternation  towards 
rhessaly :  2000  men  weiB  lost,  and  their  camp 
leU  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Fpeiius  im- 
nediately  submitted  to  Flamininus,  and  was  mildly 
ireated,  for  his  ambition  wm  to  appear  every 
ivhere  as  the  deliverer  from  (he  Macedonians. 
The  consul  and  his  army  now  marched  through 
he  passes  into  Thessaly,  Here  Philip,  in  order  to 
leave  nothing  foe  the  enemy  to  take,  had  ravaged 
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the  coimtry  and  destroyed  the  towns.  Flamininus 
laid  siege  to  Phaloria,  the  first  Thessallan  town  to 
which  he  came,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance  of  its 
garrison,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  in 
a  heap  of  ashes,  as  a  warning  to  the  other  Greeks. 
But  this  severity  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  nor  did  it  fecilitate  his  progress,  for  the 
principal  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the 
Macedonian  army  was  encamped  in  Tempe,  whence 
the  king  could  easily  send  succours  to  his  allies. 
FtamininuB  nest  besieged  Charai,  on  the  Penehts, 

and  even  partial  success,  the  heroic  defence  of  its 
inhabitants  thwarted  all  his  attempts,  and  in  the 
end  be  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  He  lea> 
fully  ravaged  file  country,  and  marched  inio 
Phocis,  where  several  places  and  maritime  towns,, 
which  enabled  him  to  communicate  with  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius,  opened 
their  gales  to  bun;  but  Elateia,  the  principal  place, 
' '  '  was  strongly  fortliled,  oifered  a  brave  re- 
;e,  and  for  a  time  checked  his  progress. 
While  ha  was  yet  engaged  there,  his  brother 
LuciuB,  at  his  request,  contrived  to  draw  the 
Achaean  league  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
which  was  ef&ited  the  more  easily,  as  Aristaene- 
(us,  then  strategns  of  the  Achaeans,  was  well  dis- 
posed towards  Home.  Megalopolis,  however, 
Dyme,  and  Ai^,  remained  ^thfui  to  Macedonia, 
After  capturing  Elateia,  Flaminmus  look  up 
his  winter- quarters  in  Phocis  and  Lociis  ;  but  ha 
had  not  been  there  long  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Opus,  in  which  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  acropolis.. 
Some  of  the  citizens  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Aelolians,  and  others  that  of  the  Romans.  The 
tbrmer  came,  but  the  gates  were  not  opened  till 
FlaminmuB  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  6rst  cause  of 
the  ill  feelmg  of  the  AetoUans  towards  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  gairison  remained  in  the  acni- 
polis,  and  Flamininns  for  the  present  abstained 
from  besi^ng  thein,  as  king  Philip  had  just  made 
proposals  of  peace.  Flainininua  accepted  the  pro- 
posals, but  only  with  the  view  of  employing  them  as 
a  means  of  satisfying  his  own  ambition  ;  for  as  he 
did  not  yet  know  whether  he  was  to  be  left  in  his 
province  ibc  another  year,  his  object  was  to  give 
matters  such  a  turn  as  to  have  it  in  his  own  power 
to  decide  upon  war  or  peace.  A  congress  was 
held  at  the  Malean  gulf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicaea,  which  lasted  for  three  dayS'  Haminliius 
and  his  Eillies,  among  whom  Ihe  Aetolians  distjjv- 
guished  themselves  by  their  invectives  against 
Philip,  who  was  present,  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
demands,  and  the  conditions  of  apeace  :  the  prin- 
■  jal  demand,  however,  was,  that  Philip  should 
ithdraw  his  garrisons  from  all  the  towns  of 
Greece.  The  allies  of  the  Bomans  were  of  opinion 
e  negotiations  should  be  broken  olf  at  oncH, 
Philip  would  consent  to  this  fundamental 
m  ;  but  the  consul,  whose  object  it  was  to 
defer  '(^vlng  any  ded^on,  acted  with  very  great 
dipkimatic  skiU,  At  last  a  truce  of  two  months 
was  concluded,  during  which  ambassadors  of  both 
ire  sent  to  Rome  The  condition,  how 
hich  Phflip  was  nermitted  to  send  his 
ambassadors  was,  the  e 
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according  to  the  dictates  of  the  consul ;  tliey  de- 
clared that  Greece  cuuld  not  possiblj  be  free,  so 
long  as  Demetrias,  CMcia,  and  Corinth  were  oc- 
eupied  by  Macedonian  garasons,  and  that,  un- 
less Philip  ^thdrew  his  garrisong,  the  WAf  ought 
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an  easy  matter  to  compel  tbe  king  lo  snbntit 
to  the  terms  of  the  Qomana.  When  Philip's  am- 
bassadors were  asked  whether  their  king  was 
willing  lo  give  np  the  three  fortreasea  jnst  men- 
tioned, they  replied  that  they  had  no  instructions 
to  answer  that  question.  The  Bcnat£  then  dis- 
missed them,  and  told  them  t)ial  if  their  sovereign 
wanted  to  negotiate  further,  he  mnst  apply  to  Fla- 
mininua,  1»  whom  the  senate  gave  full  power  to  act 
as  he  thought  proper,  and  whose  imperium  was 
now  prolonged  foe  an  indefinite  period,  Plajnini- 
nas,  alter  having  thus  gained  his  end,  declared  to 
Philip,  that  if  any  farther  negotiatioos  were  lo  bo 
carried  on,  he  must  first  of  aJI  withdraw  his  gia- 
rlsons  from  the  Greek  tewns.  The  king,  on  hear- 
ing thia,  resolved  to  venture  any  thing  rather  than 
yield  to  aaeh  a  derosnd,  allhongh  hia  army  was  in 
an  incomparably  inferior  condition  to  that  of  ^he 
Bomuis.  Philip  immediately  took  steps  to  form 
an  ^ance  witli  NaWa,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  and  Nnhis  had 
treachenmsly  put' himself  in  possession  of  Argos, 
he  invited  Flamininus  to  a  conference  at  Argos, 
nhere  a  treaty  between  Flamininus  and  Sparta 
was  eoiiduded  without  any  difficulty,  for  the 
Bomans  demanded  only  an^iiliaries,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans.  Nabis 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Argos,  but  no  clause 
respecting  it  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.  When 
Flamininus  had  received  the  auiiliarieE  of  Nabis, 
he  niai'ched  against  Corjnth,  hoping  that  the  com- 
mander of  its  gaiTison,  Philodes,  a  friend  of  Nabis, 
wonU  follow  the  tyrant's  erample,  but  in  vain, 
Flamininus  then  went  into  Boeotia,  which  he  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
W  join  the  Romans,  Most  of  the  Boeotian  men, 
however,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  serving  in  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  aftecwarda  fought  against 
the  Romans.  The  Acamanians  were  the  only 
allies  of  Macedonia  that  remained  &,ithful. 

In  the  spring  of  B,  c,  197,  Flamininus  left  his 
winter-quarters  to  enter  upon  hia  second  campaign 
agaiost  Phihp.  His  army,  which  was  already 
strengthened  by  the  Achaeans  and  other  auxiliaries, 
was  increased  at  Thermopylae  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Aetolians.  He  advanced  slowly  into 
Phthiotis.  Philip,  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  which 
was  about  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent, advanced  more  rapidly  towards  the  soutli, 
and  was  determined  to  seize  the  ^vsl  favourable 
opportunity  for  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  After  a 
skirmish  between  the  Roman  and  Macedonian 
cavalry,  near  Pherge,  in  which  the  Romans  gained 
the  uppei  hand,  both  belligei-enta  moved  towards 
Pharsalus  and  Scotussa,  A  bitttle  ensued  near  a 
range  of  hills  called  Cynoscephalae  (Dr^'s  heads),  in 
which  the  late  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in  a  few 
boors:  8000  Macedonians  were  killed  in  their 
flight,  and  6000  were  taken  prisoners,  while  Fta- 


W  Iho  Romans,  and  Philip  sued  for  peace.  The 
Aetolians,  wto  had  been  of  great  service  during  the 
hattle,  now  showed  their  arragance  and  pretwisions 
in  a  manner  which  wounded  the  ptide  of  Fiamini- 
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nus :  they  boasted  that  he  bad  to  thank  them  for 
his  victoiy,  and  their  vaunting  was  beheved  by 
many  Greeks.  Flamininus  in  return  treated  them 
with  haughtiness  and  contempt,  and,  without  con- 
sulting them,  he  granted  to  Philip  a  truce  of  fifteen 
days,  and  permisuon  to  begin  negotiations  for 
peace,  while  tbe  Aetolians  desired  nothing  short  of 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Macedoninn  empire. 
They  even  went  so  lat  as  to  say  that  Flamininus 
was  bribed  by  the  king.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  derived  less  advantages  from  the  victoiy 
at  Cynoscephalae  then  they  bad  in  reality  deserved, 
and  Philip  only  prefited  by  the  disunion  thus  ex- 
isting between  the  Romans  and  their  allies.  Fla- 
mininus felt  inclined  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip, 

of  Syria  was  threatening  to  come  over  to  Europe 
and  assist  Philip  ^nst  the  Romans.  When, 
therefore,  Philip,  at  a  meeting  which  he  had  with 
Flamininus,  declared  himself  willing  to  conclnde 
peace  on  the  terms  proposed  before  the  openii^  of 
ipaign,  and  to  submit  all  further  points  to 
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irved  in  Philip's  army  and  were  taken 
prisoners.  But,  instead  of  thanking  him  for  it, 
they  acted  as  if  they  owed  their  delivery  to  Phihp, 
and  even  insulted  the  Romans  by  conferring  the 
offieeof  boeotnrchus  upon  tbe  manwh]  had  lieen 
their  commander  in  the  Macedonian  army  The 
Roman  party  at  Thebes,  however,  soon  after  se- 

of  Flamininus.  When  this  became  known,  the 
people  conceived  a  burning  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
whose  army  was  stationed  in  and  about  Elateia  m 
Phocis.  All  the  Romans  who  had  to  trivel  through 
Boeotia,  were  murdered  tinA  their  bodies  left 
unburied  on  the  reads.  The  number  of  persons 
who  thus  lost  their  lives,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  500.  After  Flamininus  had  in  vam  demanded 
reparation  for  these  crimes,  he  began  rava|{ing 
Boeotia,  and  blockaded  Coroneia  and  Aciaeiliin, 
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dered  Romans  had  been  found.  This  frightened 
the  Boeotians,  and  they  now  sent  envoys  to  Fla- 
mininus, who,  however,  refused  to  admit  them  into 
his  presence  ;  but  the  mediation  of  the  Achaeana 

He  accordingly  made  peace  with  them,  on  condition 
of  their  delivering  up  to  him  the  guilty  persons, 
and  paying  thirty  talents  as  a  reparation,  inst^d 
of  100  which  he  had  demanded  before. 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  196,  and  shortly  after  th( 
peace  with  Boeotia.  ten  Roman  commissioners  ar- 
rived in  Greece  to  arrange,  conjointly  with  Fhuui- 
ninus,  the  a^rs  of  the  country  ;  they  also  breuglii 
with  them  the  terms  on  which  a  definite  peace  wai 
to  be  concluded  with  Philip.  He  had  to  give  iii 
an  the  Greek  towns  in  Eurepa  and  Asia  which  h. 
had  possessed  and  stilt  possessed.  The  Actohan 
agiun  eTCcted  themselves  to  excite  suspicion 
among  the  Greeks  ai  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Roman 
in  their  deaUngs  with  them.  Flamininus,  how 
ever,  insisted  upon  immediate  compliance  with  th 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  Corinth  was  at  once  give 
over  to  the  Achaeana.  In  this  summer  the  Isl? 
mian  gmnes  were  celebrated  at  Corinth,  and  tiioi 
sands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece  flocke 
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mand,  a  herald,  in  the  name  of  the  Romnn  senate 
proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greecf 
The  jo;  and  enthneiasm  at  this  unespecled  decta- 
ralion  was  beyond  all  description  ;  the  throngs 
people  that  crowded  around  Fkmininna  to  catch  a 
sight  of  their  liberator  or  tonch  his  garment  were 
ao  enormous,  that  even  his  life  was  endangered. 

When  the  festive  days  were  over,  Flamininus 
and  the  ten  commiEsioners  set  about  settling  the 
iffairs  of,  Greece,  espeoiallj  of  those  districto  and 
towns  which  had  tiii  then  been  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians.  Tbesaaly  was  divided  into  four 
separate  states,  —  Magnesia,  Perchaebia,  Dolopia, 
and  Theasaliotia  ;  the  Aetoliana  received  back  Am- 
biacia,  Phods,  and  Loerie  (  tlioj  claimed  more,  but 
they  were  referred  to  the  Eouiaii  senate,  and  the 
senate  again  referred  them  to  FlamininuB,  ao  that 
they  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  iuhis  decision.  The 
Achaeans  received  all  the  Macedonian  paesessions 
in  Pehjponnesns,  and,  as  aparticular  feyour  towards 
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The  peace  thus  cetablishcd  in  Greece  by  the  vic- 
iory  over  Macedonia  did  not  last  long,  fur  the  al- 
ienee of  the  Homane  with  Nabis  was  aa  disagree- 
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Nabis  Hs  be  might  think  proper.  He  ibrthwith  con- 
voked a  meeting  of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth.  Al!  were 
delighted  at  the  hope  of  getting  Fid  of  this  uLonster 
of  a  tyrant,  audit  was  only  the  Aetolians  who  again 
gave  vent  to  theic  hostile  feelings  towai'ds  the  Ito- 
mana.  But  the  war  against  Nabis  was  decreed,  and 
after  receiving  reinforcements  freni  the  Achaeans, 
Philip,  Eumenes  of  Pergamua,  and  the  Rhodians, 
Plamininns  marched  to  Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  of  which  was  commanded  by  Fythagoiaa, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Nabis.  As  the  peo^e  of 
Argos,  being  kept  down  by  the  strong  garrison,  did 

nioua  resolved  to  leave  Ai^oB  and  march  into 
Laoonia.  Nabis,  although  Iiis  army  was  inferior 
to  that  of  bifl  opponents,  made  preparations  tor  a 
most  vigorous  defence.  Two  battles  were  fought 
under  the  walls  of  SpEirla,  In  which  Nabis  wna 
beaten;  Ijut  Flamininus  abstained  from  besieging 
the  tyrant  in  his  own  capiud;  he  ravaged  the 
countiy  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  supplies. 
With  tiie  assistance  of  his  bratiier  Lucius  he  took 
the  populous  and  strongly  fortified  town  of  Gythium. 
The  unenpected  foil  of  Ihjs  place  convinced  Nabis 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  aiut-h  buger,  and  he 
sued  for  peace.  Flamininus,  who  feared  lest  a 
successor  should  be  sent  into  his  province,  was  not 
disiuclined  to  come  to  some  arrangement  withNabiH- 
His  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  necessity 
of  exterminating  his  tyranny  completely ;  but  the 
Romans  looked  at  the  state  of  things  in  a  didei-ent 
light,  and  probably  thought  Nabis  an  usehil  check 
upon  theAchaeans  ;  Flamininus,  therefore,  with- 
out openly  oppodng  his  allies,  brought  them  round 

rejected,  and  Flamininus  now  advanced  agunst 
Sparta  and  tried  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  atid, 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  second  attempt, 
in  which  Hpatta  would  probably  have  fallen  int« 
his  hands,  Nabis  agjuu  began  to  negotiate  for  peaee, 
and  was  glud  to  obtain  it  on  the  terms  he  liad  be- 


fore rejected.  The  Argivos,  who  had  heard  of  tiie 
probable  reduction  of  Sparta,  had  eipelled  thetr 
Sparlan  gnmson.  Flamininus  now  went  to  Argos, 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  and 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  Argoa,  which  was  madi« 
over  to  the  Achaeans. 

In  the  winter  foUowing  Flamininus  exerted  him- 
self, as  he  had  done  hitherto,  in  restoring  the  In- 
ternal peace  and  wel&re  of  Greece,  for  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  he  loved  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  hia 
noble  ambition  to  be  their  benefactor,  and  wherever 
his  actions  appear  at  variance  with  this  object,  he 
waa  under  the  influence  of  the  policy  of  his  conn- 
try.  The  wisdom  of  several  of  his  arrangemcnta  is 
attested  by  theu^  long  duration.  In  order  to  refute 
the  malignant  insinuations  of  the  Aetolians,  FJa- 

draw  the  Roman  garrisons  from  Accocorinthus, 
Chalcia,  Demetrias,  and  the  other  Greek  towns,  be- 
fore his  departure  from  the  country.  When  the 
aflairs  of  Greece  were  thus  Batisfaclorily  settied,  he 
convoked,  in  the  spring  ofao.  194,  an  aasembly 
of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  to  take  leave  of  his  be- 
loved people.  He  parted  from  them  like  a  father 
&om  his  children,  exhorting  them  to  use  their  free- 
dom wisely,  and  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome.  Be- 
fore he  left  he  performed  another  act  of  humanity 
which  history  ought  not  to  pass  over.  During  the 
Hannibalian  war  a  number  of  Romans  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  and,  as  the  republic  refused  to 
ranaom  them,  they  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  bought  by  the  Oieeks.  Flami- 
ninus now  prevailed  on  the  Roman  senate  to  grant 
hun  a  aiun  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  hherty  of  those  men.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
ha  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph  which  lasted 
for  three  days. 

Soon  aftor  the  Romans  had  quitted  Greece,  An- 
tioohus  of  Syria,  and  Nabis  of  Sparta,  were  insti- 
gated by  the  Aetolians  to  take  up  arms  against 
Rome.  Nsbis  did  not  require  much  persua^on. 
He  heueged  Gytiiium,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Aohaeaofl.  The  Roman  senate,  which  was  in- 
formed of  every  thing  that  waa  going  on  in  Greece, 
sent  a  fleet  under  C.  Atilius,  s.  c.  192,  and  an 
embasey,  headed  by  Flamininus,  who  had  more 
influence  there  than  any  one  else,  and  who  was  to 

ing  with  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  partly  to  make 
newfricnds.  He  arrived  in  Giwce  before  Atilina, 
and  advised  the  iSreeks  not  to  undertaJte  any 
thing  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet.  But 
as  the  danger  which  threatened  Gythium  I'equired 
quick  action,  the  war  against  Nabis  waa  decreed. 
The  tyrant  waa  reduced  Jo  the  last  entremity,  and 
Philopoemen  had  it  in  his  power  to  dedde  his 
downfilll  by  one  more  blow,  but  it  was  prevented 
by  Fiamininus,  partly  from  the  same  political  mo- 
tives which  had  before  Induced  him  to  spare 
Nabis,  and  partiy  because  bis  ambition  was 
wounded  by  the  dislike  with  which  the  Greeks 
had  regarded  and  still  regarded  the  peace  which 
he  had  conchided  with  Nabis.  Flamininus  )vas 
invested  with  full  power  ;  ^id  he  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  evil  at  once  at  its  root,  but  he  pre- 
ferred carrying  out  the  scheme  of  tile  Roman  po- 
licy :  Philopoemen  Was  checked  in  hJa  progress, 
id  obhged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Nabis.  An- 
oohus  was  now  making  serious  preparations  to 
OSS  over,  mto  Greece  ;  and  Flaininiims,  by  va- 
ous  favoiuTible  promises,  induced  Philip  of  Mace- 
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donia  to  join  the  Romans  in  the  impending  war. 
Tlie  intngoea  of  the  Aetoliuis,  on  the  other  hand, 
alienated  sever^  important  places  from  tJje  cause 
of  Rome.  The  airiTal  of  Antiochus  in  Greece  in- 
creased their  number.  FlaminiimB  attended  the 
congreBB  at  Aegium,  at  wliich  Syrian  and  Aetolian 
deputies  Hkewiae  appeared.  The  Aetolians,  bb 
usual,  indulged  in  bitter  inyectives  ^ainat  the 
Koniane,  and  in  peraonal  attacks  on  Flamininus, 
and  the;  deuinnded  thiit  the  Achasans  should  re- 
mffln  neutral ;  but  Flamininus,  now  joined  by  Phi- 
lopo^men,  opposed  this  advice,  and  the  AchaesJis 
themselves,  who  had  tou  much  to 
lose,  could  not  have  looked  with  ini 
what  WHS  going  on.  Most  of  the  allii 
faithful  to  Borne  ■,  and,  at  the  request  of  Fla- 
mininus, troops  were  immediately  sent  to  Peiraeeus 
and  Chalcis  to  suppress  the  Sjriaa  {Htrty 
places.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Antiochus 
ended  in  Europe,  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
B.C.  191.  FlaininuiUB  still  remained  in  Greece,  in 
the  capacity  of       '         '        "     ' 
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soothed  the  anger  of  tlia 
consul,  and  saved  the  place.  The  war  against  the 
Aetolians  now  commenced  ;  and  there  again  Fla- 

party,  although  it  is  moce  than  donbtJuI  whether, 

humanity  or  from  ostontaUon.  While  the  consul 
was  beaieging  Naupactos,  Flamimnus  came  &oni 
PeloponneeuB  into  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  aa  soon 
as  the  Aetolians  saw  him,  they  ira;plorod  his  pro- 
tection. He  shed  tears  of  compassion,  and  induced 
the  consul  to  raise  the  siege.  Anxious  not  t^  share 
his .  protectorate  in  Greece  with  any  one  else,  he 
directed  the  consar^  attention  to  the  increasing 
poner  of  Macedonia.  Aboat  this  time  maurrec- 
lions  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  Peloponnesua ; 
and  Flamininus  agreed  with  the  strategns  of  the 
Achaeans  to  roarch  against  Sparta ;  he  himself  ac- 
cnuipanied  the  Achaeans  into  Laconia,  But  Phi- 
lopoemen  succeeded  in  lestoting  peace  without  any 
severe  measures.  The  Mesaenians  refused  to  join 
the  Achaean  league  ;  and  when  the  strategus  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  against  Messcne,  Fla- 
mininua,  who  was  then  staying  at  Chalcis,  has- 
tened into  Messenio,  whither  he  was  mvitod 
by  the  people.  He  again  acted  as  mediator ; 
he  made  the  Messenisns  join  the  Achaeans,  but 
left  them  the  means  of  defying  their  decrees.  At 
the  same  time,  he  obliged  the  Achaeans  to 
give  up  to  Rome  the  ishuid  of  Zacynthus,  which 
they  had  purchased,  saying,  that  It  was  best 
for  the  Achaean  state  to  bo  compact,  and  limited 
to  Peloponnesus.     This  opinion  was  true  enough, 

d  scord  in  Peloponnesus,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
alive  where  they  existed. 

In  B  c  190  Flamimuis  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  appointod  censor  for  the  year  tollowing 
with  M  Claudius  Marcellus  In  b  c  183  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Prusias  of  Bithynla, 
v>ho,  afraid  of  wh^t  he  had  done  to  ofiend  tho 
Romans,  oftered  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  him  But  Hai  n  bal  pre- 
vented the  treathery  by  taking  po  *<  ii  Ihe  ffl>;t 
of  Fkmi    nua  jllo       n    hunfejf  lo  be  mido  an 


ly  of  his 
either 
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He 


ired  by 


dating  or  shortly  before  B.  C  174, 
for  ui  that  year  his  sou  celebrated  jimeial  games 
in  his  honour.  (Plutarch,  I^aminmus  ;  Liv.  xsxi 
4,  49,  xxxii.  7,  &c,  xixiiL,  xxiiv.  22,  &c,  xxiv. 
23,  &c,  iiivi.  31,  Sic,  xxxvii.  68,  imviii,  28, 
iixix.  51,  Be  i  Polyb.  ivil  1,  &c,  iviii,  1,  &c, 
ziit.  le,  xxtiL  3,  xxir.  3,  Sec.;  Died.  Eacs-pt.  de 
LegaU  iii.  p.  619  ;  Entrop.  iv.  1,  &e.;  Plor.  Ii  7  ; 
Paae.  vii.  8  ;  AppiBD,  Mae.  'W.  2,  vi.  rii.  Syr.  2, 
U  (  Cio.  Pm.  V.  17,  De  Senent.  1,  12,  »  Ferr. 
iv.  SS.i.2[,  pro  Muren.  U,  ia  Fison.  25,  de  Leg. 
Agr.  i.  2  ;  Schom,  )%»&  GriecheiiliBids,  p.  237, 
&c;  Thirlvi-all,  Hirf.  qf  Oretve,  vol.  tm. ;  Nie- 
buht,  LwL  on  Bom.  Bid.  vol.  i  p.  23S,  &c,ed. 
h.  Schmitz ;  Brandstater,  Die  Gescli.  dea  Aelol. 
Laitdes^  p.  41 3,  &c) 

6.  C.  QuiNnus  Flamininus,  praetor  peregri- 
nusinB.cl77.    (Li,,  sli.  12.) 

e.  T.  QuiNTius  Flahihinub,  a  son  of  No.  4, 
exhibited,  m  b.  c  174,  splendid  gladiatorial  games, 
and  feasted  the  people  for  four  days,  in  honour  of 
his  father,  who  had  died  shortly  before.  In  b.  c. 
167,  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  who  led 
back  the  Thracian  host^jes,  which  Cotys,  the 
Thracian  king,  had  oJ!ered  to  ransom.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  augiu:,  in  the  place  of  C,  Clau- 
dius, who  had  died.     (Liv.  xh.  1^  xlv.  43,  44.) 

7.  T.  QuiNTius  Flamininus  was  consul  in 
B.  c  1£0,  with  M'.  Aciliua  Balhus.  Cicero  places 
his  dialogue  "  Cato,"  ot  "  De  Senectute,"  in  this 
year,  when  Cato  waa  B4  years  old.  In  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Flamioinus  a  temple  of  Pietaa  was 
erected,  on  the  spot  of  a  prison  in  which  a  daugh- 
ter had  given   a  remarkable    example   of   piei^ 

qnently  occupied  by  the  theatre  ol  Marcellus. 
(Cic  de  Smed.  6,  ad  Att.  lii.  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
36.) 

K.  T.  QuiNTiUH  Flauihinus  was  consul  in 
B.C.  123,  with  Q.  Metellus  Balearicua.  Cicero, 
who  had  seen  and  heard  hun  in  his  early  youth, 
says  that  he  spoke  lAtin  with  elegance,  but  that 
he  was  an  iUiterate  man.  In  his  consulship  Car- 
thage became  a  Roman  colony ;  though  Liry  and 
Plnlaroh  place  this  restoration  of  Carthage  in  the 
year  following,  that  is,  in  the  second  Irihaneship 
ofC.  Gracchus.  (Cic  Srat  28,  74,pro  Z>oim.  53; 
Entrap,  iv.  20  ;  Oros.  v.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

FLAMI-NIUS.  1.  C.  Flamihius,  according 
to  the  Capitoline  &sti,  the  son  of  one  C.  Flaminius, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  233 ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
violent  oppoution  of  the  senate  and  the  optimates, 
he  carried  an  agrarian  law,  ordfuning  that  the  Ager 
Galliaa  Fkeims,  which  had  recently  been  con- 
quered, should  be  distributed  viriiim  among  all  the 
plebeians.  According  to  Cicero  (ds  Sssect.  i)  the 
trihuneship  of  Flaminius  and  his  agrarian  law 
belong  to  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Carviliua  and  Q. 
Fabius  MaiimuB,  i.e.  8.0.328,  or  four  years  latoc 
than  the  «rao  stated  by  Polybius.  (il.  21.)  But 
Cicero's  statement  is  Improbable,  for  we  knowthat 
n  B.  c  227  C.  Flaminius  was  praetor ;  and  the 
ristociatlo  party,  which  he  had  irreconcilably 
iftended  by  his  agrarian  law,  would  surely  never 
Lave  suffered  him  to  be  elected  praetor  the  very 
year  after  his  trihuneship.  Cicero  therafcre  is 
liataken,  or  wc  rnust  have  lecourse  to  the 


FLAMINIU8. 
Buppi  s^tion  that  Finnuniua  brought  foiwanl  Lis  lilt 
ui  232,  and  that  it  was  not  carried  till  ibuc  years 
l^tei ,  but  even  this  suppoaidon  does  not  remove 
the  aifficulties.  There  is  lUi  anecdote  lela^iw  to 
the  proLeedingfi  about  his  sgratian  )«w  which  jb 
worth;  of  leniaik,  aa  it  ahows  that,  although 
Flaminius  ma;  haie  been  rather  violent  and  san 
guine,  he  h  as  jet  of  a  vecj  amiable  diapoaitdon,  The 
eenatonal  party  not  only  abuaed  him  in  eveiy  poa- 
sible  way,  but  threatened  to  declale  him  a  public 
cnem;,  ijid  to  march  an  anny  against  him,  if  he 
continued  agitating  the  people ;  but  he  peraevered. 
On  one  oeeaai^n,  however,  while  he  was  nanmguing 
the  people,  hiB  lather  called  him  from  the  rostra, 
begging  him  to  desist,  and  die  son  yielded  to  his 
father.  (VaL  Max.  v,  1.  @  5.)  In  B.  c  237,  the 
year  in  which,  tor  the  first  lime,  four  piaetors  were 
appointed,  (X  Flaminias  was  one  of  them,  and  ro' 
ceived  Sicily  for  his  proviuce.  He  performed  th( 
duties  of  his  administration  to  the  greatest  sa^ 
^^u  of  the  provineials  ;  and  upwards  of  tliirty 
years  later,  when  hie  son  was  curale  aedUe,  the 
Sidlians  attested  their  gratitude  towards  him  by 
sending  an  ample  aupply  of  corn  to  Rome.  (Idi 
^iii43.) 

In  B.  c,  225,  the  war  with  the  Cisalpine  Oaul 
broke  ont,  of  which,  iu  the  opinion  of  Polybiu 
(I.  e.),  the  ;4irariaQ  law  of  Flaiuinius  was  th. 
cause  and  origin ;  for  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  ho  says,  had  become  convinced  that  i' 
the  object  of  the  Romaite  to  expel  them  from 
seats,  or  to  annihilate  them.  In  the  third  y 
this  war,  b.  c.  223,  C.  Flaminius  was  consul  with 
P.  Furius  Philns,  and  both  consuls  marched  to  the 
north  of  Ita)y.  No  sooner  had  they  set  out  than 
the  aristocratic  party  at  Rome  devised  a  means  for 
depriving  Flaminius  of  his  ofice :  they  declared  that 


FLAMINIUS. 


W 
furwaid  1  bill  to  prevent  Roman  senators  from 
engaging  in  mercantile  purauits  ;  and  C.  Fla- 
minius, althongh  himself  a  member  of  the  senate, 
supported  the  bill.  The  optimates,  who  had  be- 
fore hated  him,  now  abominated  hirai  but  his 
popularitT  with  the  people  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  conseqaence  of  whieh  he  was  elected 
consul  a  second  lime  for  B.  c  21 7,  with  Cn.  Car- 
iihus  Geminus  Now  it  is  ssid,  that  instead  of 
undergoing  the  solemn  installation  in  the  Capitol, 
Flaminius,  with  his  reinforcements,  sat  ont  loiih- 
Ariminum,  to  undertake  the  command  of 
ly   of   his  predeecisor,   Tib.   Sempronins 


the 

Longus,  and  there  entered     _.    . . 

usual  form,  with  yows  and  saerifices.  This  act 
was,  of  course,  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a 
contempt  for  religious  observances  ;  in  addition  to 
which  they  said  he  ought  to  have  remained  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  firhe 
Lalinae.  But  there  are  two  reasons,  either  of 
which  wnuld  be  Bufficient  to  justify  his  conduct; 
in  the  first  place,  he  had  leason  to  fear,  that,  nuless 


=at,  for 


nibnl,  who 


itcd  for  the  I^thi  holi- 
iced  his  march  towards 
jidertook  the  command 


It  valid  o: 
le  &iilt  in  the  auspices  ;  and  a  letter  w 


1  forth- 


on  the  Add^u^  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until 
the  battle  was  gained.  Furius  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate;  but  a  Flaminius,  elated  by 


ictory,  . 


i  the 


afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  the  senate  called  hhn 
to  account  for  his  disobedience ;  but  the  people 
granted  him  a  triumph  for  his  victory  ;  and  after  its 
celebration,  he  laid  down  his  office,  either  because 
tiie  time  had  expired,  or,  as  Plutarch  [Mareetl.  4) 
Bays,  being  compelled  b;  the  people  to  abdicate. 

It  seems  to  have  been  iu  a  c  231  thai  C  Fhimi- 
niuswas  magisterequitimi  to  the  dictator  M.  Minu- 
cins  Rafns  i  bntbothwereobliged  to  resign  unme- 
diatelj  after  their  appointment,  on  accoont  of  the 
squeaking  of  a  mouse,  which  had  been  heard  im- 
mediately after  the  election.  (Plut.  Mca-aiL  B  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  %  S,  who  arroneouBlj  calls  the 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus)  The  year  after  this 
event,  220,  Flaminius  and  L.  Aemilius  Papus  were 
invested  with  the  censorship,  which  is  renowned 
in  history  for  two  great  works,  which  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Flaminius,  and  bore  his  name,  lii.  the 
CSjvMfj  Flauaaiaa  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  a  road 
which  ran  from  Rome  through  Etruria  and  Umbria, 
as  ^  as  Arimmum.  From  a  strangs  story  in 
Plutarch  (Qaacal.  Roia.  6S),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Flaminius  raised  the  money  required  for  these 
undertakings  by  the  sale  of  newly-conquered  kinds. 

In  B.C.  218,  the  tribune,  Q.  CUiidius,  bmught 


days,  had  already 
Etruria,  before  Flai 

of  the  army  of  his  predecessor,  so  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  .Our  accoiin(B,however,of  themovB- 
ments  of  Hannibal  and  Flaminius  difier.  Ac- 
cording to  Zonaras  (viii.  25),  Flaminius  had 
reach^  Ariminim^  when  Hannibal  began  his 
march,  whereas  Livy  (xxii.  2)  makes  F&minius 
proceed  &Dm  Ariminum  to  Arretinm,  before  Han- 
nibal had  hegun  to  moie  ;  and  Polybius  (iii.  77) 
ip  that  Flaminius  marched  from  Rome  directly 
I  Airetiuin,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his  going  to 
riminum.  But  however  this  may  be,  Hannibal 
id  advanced  further  south  than  Flaminius,  who 
as  at  Arretium,  and  thence  set  out  in  pursuit  of 


to  fight  the  fetal  battle,  on  the  23d  of  June, 

in  whicli  he  perished,  with  the  greater  part 

is  army.     {Ov.   Fast    vi,    766,  &c)     This 

catastrophe  of  a  man  like  I'lamiuius  was  easily 

accoonted  for  by  his  hypocritical  enemies  :  he  had 

■  all  times  disregarded  the  warnings  of  religion, 

id  he  had  broken  up  from  Arretium,  they  said, 

although  the  signs  had  been  against  hira.     That 

Livy  judges  unfevnurably  of  Flaminius  cannot  be 

-      -Iter  of  surprise,  on  account  of  the  spirit  which 

through  his  whole  history ;  but  from  Poly- 

wo  might  have   expected  a  mote  impartial 

^  aent.     There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that 

Polybius  was  biassed  by  his  friend  Scipio,  who 

.bhorred    Flaminius,    and   probably    saw  in  hmi 

nly  a  precursor  of  the  6racchL     (Liv.  xxi.  HJ, 

15,  63,  xxii.  1,  &c !  Polyb.  fl.  32,  &c^  iii.  7S,  ?7, 

iO,  &c  ;  Dionys.  ii.  26  ;  Solin.  1 1 ;  Oros.  iv, 

Flor.  ii.  4;  Sil.  ItaL  iv.  704,  ftc;  v.  107, 

663,   &c.;    Zonsr.   viii   24,    &c,    Appian, 

//onB».  8,  &0.!  Plut.  Fai.  Man.  3,  3;    Nep, 

Mam&.  i  i  Eutrop.  iii,  9  ;  Plat.  7ii6.  GraaA.  21 ; 

Cic.  Brst  14, 19,  Acad.  ii.  6,  di  Invml.  ii.  17, 

(te  Divai.  i.  Sfi,  ii.  8,  31,  de  Nat.  Dear.  a.  3,  de 

Leg.  iii.  9 ;  Val.  Max.  L  6.  g  7  ;  Niebuhr,  Ledvr. 

OH  tie  Hist,  i/  Rome,  yoL  i.  p.  180,  Ac,  ed.  L. 


Schmi 


^d  by  Google 


1B8  FLAMMA. 

a  C.  Flaminius,  a  eon  of  No.  1,  was  qiiaealor 
of  P.  Scipio  Atncfliiua  ihe  Elder  in  Spain,  B.  c. 
SIO.  Fourteen  years  lal«r,  b.c.  19<3,  be  was  cu- 
rule  aedile,  and  distributed  among  the  people  a 
large  qnEintity  of^gr^  at  a  low  prico,  which  waa 
lamished  to  him  by  the  SiciUiinsas  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude and  distinc^on  towards  his  fether  and  himself. 
Tn  B.  c.  193  he  was  elected  praetor,  and  obtained 
Hispania  Citerior  kb  his  province.  He  took  a,  hcah 
army  with  him,  and  v/ea  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
send  the  veterans  back  from  Spain  ;  he  was  further 
authorised  to  r^se  soldiers  in  Spain,  and  Valerius 
AntiHS  even  reUted  that  he  went  to  Sicily  to  enhst 
tronps,  (uid  that  on  his  way  back  he  wsa  thrown 
by  a  Btonn  on  the  coast  of  Afrka.     Whether  this 

had  properly  reinforced  himself,  he  carried  on  a 

wealthy  and  fartiHed  town  of  Liti^rum,  and  mads 
Corribilo,  a  Spanish  chie^  his  prisoner.  In  n.  c. 
1S5  he  obtained  the  cflnsnlship,  together  with  M. 
AemilioB  Lepidns,  in  opposi^on  to  whom  he  de- 
tenaed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  M.  Fulrina  ; 
fbc  the  senate  assigned  the  Liguriana  as  the  pro- 
vince of  the  two  consuls,  and  Lepidus,  dissatisfied, 
wanted  tn  have  the  province,  of  which  M.  Fulvius 
had  had  the  adminiatraUon  for  the  last  two  years. 
At  last,  however,  C,  Flarainius  and  Aemilius  Lepi- 

rians,  and  Flaminius,  idter  having  gained  several 
battles  against  the  Triniates,  a  Ugurian  tribe,  re- 
duced them  to  submission,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  umi.  Hereupon  he  proceeded  against  the 
Apuani,  another  Lignriaji  tribe,  who  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  Pisa  and  Bononia.  They  also 
'  were  sahduod,  and  peace  was  thus  restored  in  tlie 
north  of  Italy.  But  lo  prevent  his  troops  from  re- 
maining idle  in  their  <fimp,  he  made  them  construct 
a  mad  tiom  Boiionia  to  Anetiuu,  while  his  cot 
loague  made  another  from  Placentja  to  Ariminum, 
to  join  the  Flaminian  road.  Strabo  (v.  p.  217), 
who  confoands  C.  Flaminins,  the  hither,  with  his 
son,  slates  that  the  btter  made  the  Fhtminian  road 
tium  Rome  to  Aruninum,  and  Lepidus  from  thence 
to  Bononia  and  Aquileia.  Bat  it  is  highly  impro- 
biible  that  the  road  was  continued  lo  Aqnileia,  be- 
fore thia  place  be<Ame  a  Latin  colony,  L  e,  before 
B.C.  ISl,  on  which  occasion  C  Flaminius  was  one 
of  the  Iriumrirs  who  condneled  the  colony  thither. 
(Liv.  sun.  47,  49,  miii.  42,  indv.  S4,  &c., 
nsxT.  2,  23,  ixiviii.  42,  &c.,  xxxix.  2,  55,  xl.  34  ; 
Oros.  iv.  20  i  Zonar.  is.  31  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  6.  g  3.) 

3.  C.  Flaminiub,  was  praetor  in  B  c.  66,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  was  invested  with  the  same 
office.  Some  years  belbro  C.  Flaminius  had  been 
curule  aedile,  and  Cicera  had  defended  D.  Malri- 
nius  before  the  tribunal  of  C.  Fhuiiinlus.  (Cic. 
pro  C/aent  45,  53.) 

4.  C.  Flahjnids,  aman  of  Arretiom,  wTiitiier 
he  had  probably  gone  with  the  colonists  whom 
Sulla  had  established  theie.  He  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  (Sallust,  Cat. 
38  and  36,  where  in  one  MS.  he  bears  the  cogno. 
men  Flamma.)  [L.  S.] 

FLAMMA,  prefect  of  the  Caesarian  fleet  in 
C.  Curio's  expedition  to  Africa,  B.C.  47.  On  the 
news  of  the  defeat  on  the  Bagtnda  (Caes.  B.  C  ii. 
4,2),  Flamma  fled  from  the  camp  at  Utica  with  his 
division  of  the  fleet  without  attempting  to  aid  the 
■fiigitives  from  Curio's  army.  (Appian,  B.  C  ii. 
4ti.)  [W.  B.  D] 


Flamma'. 

FLAMMA,  ANTO'NIUS,  waa  banished  at 
the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  A.  d.  71.,  for 
eitonion  and  cruelty  in  bis  government  of  Cyrene 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  Hkt.  iv.  45.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

FLAMMA,  CALPU'RNIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  with  300 
men,  extricated  a  Soman  consuhu  army  on  its 
march  10  Cnmariiia,  in  Sieiiy,  from  a  delile  similar 
lo  the  Furcae  Candmae.  After  the  legions  were 
rescued,  the  body  of  Flamma  was  found  under  a 
heap  of  dead,  and  although  covered  with  wounds, 
none  of  tliem  were  mfirtaJ,  and  he  survived  and 
served  tho  republic  afterwards.  The  act  is  often 
meuLioned  by  Soman  writers,  but  there  is  great 
discrepancy  as  to  its  author.  Cato  (op.  GlU.  B.  7) 
calls  him  Q.CHcdiciaSi  Claudius  Quad[^arius<ii.) 
laberiua  orValerina  ;  but  Frontinua  (SlraSi^.  it. 

JSpit.  Bvii,  uii.  60  j  Phn.  H.  JV.  ixii,  6;  Oros. 
iv.  8  ;  Floma,  ii.  2 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  mii. ; 
Senec.  Epist  83.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

FLAMMA,  T.  FLAMITXIUS,  a  debtor  of 
L.  Tullins  Montanus,  who  had  become  surety  for 
him  to  L.  Maiiatius  Plancus.  The  brother-in-law 
of  Montanus  had  written  to  Cieero  to  be^  Plancus 
to  giant  indulgence  or  delay  {ad  Att.  lii  S2),  and 
Cicero  frequently  requests  Atticus  (iii.  63  ;  xiv, 
16, 17  ;  IT.  2)  to  bring  Flamroa  to  a  settlement. 
Writing  to  his  freedman  Tiro,  Cicero  hmta  at 
strongeT  measures,  and  desires  him  to  get  part  of 
the  debt  by  the  first  day  of  January,  s.  c.  44. 
Flamma  may  have  been  a  fieedman  of  the  Fla- 
minia  gens.  [W.  B.  D,] 

FLAMMA,  L.  VOLU'MNIUS,  with  the  ag- 
nomen VIOLENS,  was  consul  with  App.  Clnudina 
Caecus  for  the  first  tune  b.  c.  307.  He  was  sent 
with  a  consular  army  against  the  Sallentines,  an 
Apulian  or  Japygian  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  heel 
of  Italy,  and  whom  the  progress  of  the  Samnite 
war  had  now  dmwn  withm  tho  enmity  of  Borne. 
According  to  Livy  (ijt.  42),  Flamma  was  pros- 

in  the  field,  tf  ' ' "- 

de  himser 
by  his  liberal  dist 
ceeaea  ace,  however,  very  problematiwil ;  dnco  the 
name  of  Flamma  does  not  appear  in  the  Fssli 
Triuniphalea,andone  of  the  annalists,  Piso,  omitted 
this  consulship  altogether  (Liv.  ix.  44),  Bat  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Flamma  was  consul  with 
App.  Chiudina  in  a.  a  3S6.  It  was  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Flamma 
wee  at  first  etationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Samnium, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  in  the 
heart  of  Etruria,  he  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  his 
colleague.  Claudius  at  first  resented,  but  on  the 
representation  of  his  principal  oflicers,  finally  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  Flamma.  There  was,  however, 
no  harmony  between  them ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
jomt  armies  had  repelled  the  enemy,  Flamma  re- 
turned by  ftrced  marches  into  Campania.  Tlie 
Samnites  had  plundered  the  Falemtan  plain,  and 
were  returning  with  their  spoils  and  captives,  when 
Flamma  intercepted  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liris,  and  rendered  their  eipedition  fruitless.  For 
the  relief  thus  aSbrded  to  Bome  a  thanksgivmg 
waa  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  conanh  Flamma 
presided  at  the  next  consular  comitia,  and  at  his  re- 
commendation the  people  chose  Q.  Fabius  Maiimus 
Rultianas  consul  fiir  tiie  cnsnmg  year.    Flamma  re- 

perind,  the  senate  and  the  people  both  concurring  in 

,C-.c,oo|c 
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hw  re-appoiiitmcnt.  Flaraina,w!th  the  aetond  and 
fiinrth  lejionB.  invade  SHmnium  ;  but  then  is 
great  likelihood  in  NSebuhr'a  conjecture  (ffi«.  o^ 
Borne,  ToJ.  iii.  p.  379),  that  he  was  again  tailed 
inta  Eliutia,  nhere  the  brnnt  of  the  wuT  was, 
and  that  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
B.  c  295.  He  married  Virginia,  daughter  of 
A.  Vii:^nius,  who  consecrated  s.  chapel  mi  altair 
to  Plebeian  CliBslity.  [VinajNJA.]  (Liv.  x.  16, 
&c.)  [W.  B.  U.] 

FLA'VIA  CONSTA'NTIA.  [Constantia.] 
FLATIA    CONSTANTI'NA.      [Constan- 

FLATaA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of  it  are 
mentioned  in  Roman  history  only  during  the  ksi 

liaie  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  may  hare  been  con> 
nected  with  the  Flavii  that  occtir  at  Rente  in  the  firet 
century  after  Christ,  and  to  whom  Ijie  emperoi'Ves- 
paeian  belonged.  But  the  name  Flavins  occurs  bIbo 
in  other  countries  of  Italy,  aa  Etruria  and  Lacania. 
During  the  hiter  period  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 
niune  Flavius  descended  &oni  one  emperor  to  an- 
other, CoiistanUas,  tlie  father  of  Constantine  the 
Gieat,  being  the  iirst  in  the  series.  The  cognomens 
that  occur  in  the  FJavia  gens  during  the  repub- 
lic are  FiUBRiA,  Oallus,  Lucahus,  and  Pn- 
810,  IL.  S.] 


FLA'VIA  DOMITILLA.    [DowiTn-LA.] 
FLA'VIA  TITIA'NA.     [Titiana.]    . 
FLAVIA'NUS.     This  name,  of  comparatiYcly 
rare  occurrence  in  the  early  imperial  period,  be- 

pirc,  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Flavian 
house  in  the  person  of  Cojistantins  Chlorua,  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  name  Flavins  by  the  succesEive  dynasties  that 
occupied  the  fiysantine  threoe.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ofScers  of  higli  rank  during  and  between  the 
reigns  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Valentmian 
III.  are  euumerated  'in  the  Prose^grapliia  bu1> 
joined  to  the  edition  of  the  Codex  TAeodoshnvs  by 
Gotho&«dus  (voL  vi.  pact  ii.  pp,  54,  6S,ed.  Leipzig, 
1736-45;).  The  foUowing  persons  of  the  name  re- 
quire distinct  notice :  — 

1.  T.  Aupius  Flaviamur,  consular  legate  or 
govetncr  of  Pannonia  during  tiie  dvil  wars  which 
followed  the  death  of  Galba,  A.  D.  69,  at  which 
time  he  was  old  and  wealthy,  and  i«Iuctant  to  take 
part  in  the  contest ;  and  when  the  legions  of  his 
jirovince  {the  Thirteenth  and  the  Seventh  or  Gal- 
tian  lemons)  embraced  the  party  of  Vespadan,  he 
Bed.  iutfl  Italy.  He  returned,  however,  into 
Fannonis,  and  joined  the  jiarty  of  Vespasian  at 
the  tiieti^tJan  of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  procurator  of 
the  province,  who  nas  aniioua  to  obtain  for  the 
iuBurgents  the  influence  which  the  rank  of  Fhtvia- 
nua  would  giv«.  His  previous  reluctance  and  a 
conneeti on  by  marriage  nith  Vitellius  had  however 
rendered  the  soldiers  mistrustfu!,  and  they  suspected 
that  his  return  to  the  province  bad  some  treaclierous 
object.    He  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Pan- 
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nonian  legions  on  their  march  mlo  Italy;  and 
during  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Verona,  a  false 
itlarm  having  caused  the  smothered  suspicions  of 
the  soldiery  to  break  out,  a  tumultuous  body  of 
them  demanded  bis  death.  His  abject  entreaties 
for  life  they  interpreted  as  the  mark  of  conscious 
treachery ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  the  intervention 
of  Antonius  Primus,  the  most  influential  general  of 
the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  was  sent  off  in  cus- 
tody the  same  evening  to  meet  Vespaiuan,  bnt  be- 
fore be  reached  him  received  letters  from  him  re- 
lieving him  from  all  danger  of  punishment.  (Tac. 
1-fisl.u.  86,11!.  4,10.) 

2.  Flavianub,  one  of  tb'e  praefects  of  the  prae- 
lorium,  under  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  olSce  on  the  accession  of  Alexuider, 
in  conjunction  with  Chrastus  (a.  n.  322).  They 
were  both  men  of  miliiaij  and  administrative  abi- 
lity ;  but  the  appointment  of  Ulpian  nominally  as 
their  colleague,  but  really  as  their  supe[ior,  having 
led  to  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the'praetOJ'ian 
soldiers  against  Ulpian,  Flavian  and  Chrastus  were 
deposed  and  executed,  and  Ulpian  mads  sole  prae- 
fect.  The  year  of  their  death  is  not  ascertained, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  that  of  Clpian  himself, 
which  took  place  at  latest  a.d.  22a  (Dion  Cass, 
liu.  2;  Zosim.i.  11;  Zonar.  xii.  IS.) 

3.  Ulpius  Flavunus,  consular  of  the  provinces 
of  Aemilia  and  Idguria,  in  Italy,  under  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  A.  d.  323.  {Cod.  Theodos.  11.  tit. 
16.  s.  2  ;  Gothofred.  Fmvip.  Cod.  Tkcod.) 

4.  Proconsul  of  Africa,  apparently  under  Coa- 
stantius,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,'  A.  n.  367- 
Gl.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  proconsul 
Fkvian,  to  whom  some  of  the  rhetorical  exBrcise* 
of  the  sophist  Himerius  are  addressed ;  though 
FabriduB  sapposas  the  Flavian  of  Himerius  to  be 
No.  7.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  lit,  6.  s.  10, 3 1.  ^t,  36, 
B.  14,  lo.  tiL  1.  s.  1  i  Gothofred.  Proeop.  Out. 
Theod.;  Himerius,  ap.  PhoL  BiU.  Cod.  166,  243, 
pp.  108,  376,  ed.Bekl(er;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee. 
vol  vi.  p.  57.) 

if  Africa,  under  Gratian,i.i).  377. 


Hew 


le  of  thosi 


inquire 


itices  of  Count  I 
federates  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  records  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct  in  the  business.  It  is 
probable  that  he  is  the  Flavian  mentioned  by.Au- 
gustin  as  an  adherent  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  excommunicated,  be- 
cause, in  the  discharge  of  his  oflico.  he  had  punished 
some  criminals  capitally.  An  inscription,  belong- 
ing to  B  statue  at  Rome,  "Virius  Nieomachus, 
Consularis  giciliae,VicariusA&icae,  Quaestor  intra 
Palatium  j  Praef  Praetor  iterura  et  Cos.,"  is  by 
Gothofiedus  referred  to  tbis  Flavian,  but  we  rather 
rofer  it  to  No.  6.  Gothofredus  also  regards  tbis 
Flavian  as  the  person  mentioned  by  Himerius  ; 
hut  the  mention  of  his  administration  of  Africa 
equally  well  suits  No,  4,  to  whom  the  title  di^itiro- 
Toi  determines  the  reference.  (Amm.  Mare,  uviii, 
ti ;  Augustin.  ad  Emeritam^  E^sL  164  (or  87,  ed. 
Palis,  1836);  Cod. Theod.  16.tit.6.s.2;  Gotbo- 
fi-ed.  PrOBop.  Cod.  Theod.) 

6.  Praetorian  praefectirfltaly  and  Illyricam  A.  D. 

382-3.    He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Q.  Aureliln 

'hose  letters  (nearly  the 

lie  of  the  second  book)  are  addressed  to  bim. 

Symmachos  con tinuaUy  addresses  him  as  his  "bro- 

■       Flavian,"  which  modems  (wB  know  not  for 

;  reason)  understand  as  expressive  of  close  iu- 
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tiuiBcy,  but  not  Of  actual  telattonaliip.  Gotliofredui 
nppatre  ta  dlstingnish  betweea  thia  FlaTisn  ant 
one  who  was  praetomn  praefect  in  391  and  393 
but  ve  cancnc  with  Tilloaiont  in  iden^fjing  t)ii 
two.  Tillemonl  also  (and  we  think  jnstlj)  refers 
fo  tliis  Flavian  tie  inacription  giyen  above  [No.  S], 
in  which  bis  second  proeii^ctuni  and  co  '  ' ' 
Tecfli:ded.  He  ivas,  [ike  Symmachus,  a  zealous 
pagan,  and  a  eupporter  of  the  nsurper  Eugeniua, 
iiam  whom  he  and  Arbogaslos  tlie  Frank  soUciled 
and  obtiuned  the  restoration  of  the  Altar  of  Victory 
Ht  Milai).  Tt  is  probable  that  he  was  the  perBon 
mentioned  by  Panllinus  of  ■"■  ^      ■      -■       - 

ened  that,  if  they  were  sue 
Theodoains,  the;  would  turn  the  chuich  of  Milan 
into  a  stable.  _  Tb«  text  of  PnuUinus  has,  in  tht 
notice  ot  this  iniiident,  the  name  Fahianus,  which 
isprobabi;  ncormptionof  Flarianus.  He  wr 
nent  for  bis  political  sagacity,  and  his  skill 
pagan  methods  of  divination,  in  the  ezerc 
which  he  a&ured  Eiigenius  of  victory  ;  and  when 
Theodosiufl  had  falsified  his  predictions,  by  fordng 
the  peases  of  the  Alps,  he^  acconlin^  to  RuEuina, 
"■judged  himself  worlhy  of  death,"  rather  for  his 
niiat^e  as  a  soothsayer  than  his  crime  aa  a  rebel. 
Eugenius  had  appointed  him  consul  (a.d.  ZSi), 
though  hie  name  does  not.appear  in  the  Fasti;  and 
Tillemont  infers  from  the  passage  in  Rnlinns  that 
he  commanded  the  tioope  defeated  by  Theodoaiua 
in  the  Alps,  and  that  he  choae  to  die  on  the  iield 
rather  than  snnive  Ills  defeats  ;  but  this  inference 
is  Ecareely  authorized.  It  is  more  likely  that,  as 
Gothofredos  gathers  from  tlio  letters  of  Symma- 
chus, he  eurvived  the  war,  and  that  his  life  waa 
spared,  though  he  waa  deprived  of  his  praefecture 
and  hia  property.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dio- 
tingnishfiomeach  other  the  Flavian!  mentioned  by 
Symmachus,  whose  letters  are  very  obscure  ;  and 
possibly  thisFlavian  baa  been  confounded  with  No.  7. 
<  Synunaclk  ^^.  paasun;  Sozom. /%£  £iK  vE  23 ; 
'  Bufin.  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  33 ;  PauUin,  Mediol.  Vita 
Ambroe.  c  26,  31,  in  Qalknd.  BAl.  Patr.  vol  ii.; 
Cod.  Theod.  1,  tit.  1.  e.  2 ;  3.  tit.  t.  s.  6  ;  7.  tit. 
is.  S.R;  9.  tit.  38.  a.  2  t  and  tit.  40.  s.  13  ;  10. 
tit.  10,  s.  20;  11.  tit  39.  e,  11;  16.  tit.  7.  s.  4,5; 
Gothofred.  Pmsop.  Cod.  Theod.;  Tillemont,  HUl. 
rfes  .ftiy.  vol.  V.) 

7.  Proconsul  of  Asia,  A.  D,  383,  one  of  the  Fla- 
viani  of  Symmachus,  and  apparently  the  son  of 
No.  6.      Either    he   or   his    father   was  praefec 
"  ■      ,  D.  399,  and 

plaints  of' the  Provincials, 
they  were  well-founded.  Fabricius  regards  this 
preconaul  of  Asia  as  the  Flavian  of  Huneriua ;  but 
see  Nos.  4  and  5.  (Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit,  6.  s,  18; 
Qotiiofred  and  Tillemont,  as  above.) 

An  inacription  in  Gruter,  cUi  S,  speaks  of  "Vir 
inlnstris  FUvianus"  as  the  founder  of  a  secrefarium 
for  the  senate,  which  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
teatored  in  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Theodoana  II. 
The  insciiplion  poeably  refers  to  No.  B,  or  No.  7. 
.  8.  PiaeKct  of  the  praelorimn  and^  Valenljnisn 
III,  A.D.  431  and  433.  (Cod.  Theod.  10.  tit. 
1,  s.  36  i  6.  til;  23.  B,  3  ;  Gothofrei.  Prosop.  Cod. 
T^eod.)  [J,  C.  M.] 

FLAVIA'NUS,  an  advocatus  fisd  in  tho  time 
(it  Jnatinisn,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  general  judges  (koimjI  iriiTuv  SuraaTid),  who 
ivero  appointed  in  lien  of  the  special  judges,  foj^ 
merly  attached  by  a  constitution  of  Zeno  lo  parti- 


of  the  city  (Rome)  i,  D.  J 
Honorius  (A.  D.  414)  into  A 
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cular  tribunals.  The  names  of  the  general  judges 
so  appointed  by  Justinian  in  A.  n.  539  are  Anato. 
lius,  Flavianus,  Alexander,  Stcphanus,  Menas,  a 
second  Alexander,  Victor,  and  Theodoms,  of  Cjzi- 
Gum.  At  the  same  time  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  superior  judges,  with  high  rank  ;_Plato, 


,r  (diff. 


itfnm 


tiie  fori 


oO,  I 


and  Marcellus.    To  these  the  adi 

justice  at  Constantinople  was  confided,  in  subordi- 

Their  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  82nd  Novell.  [J,  T.  G.] 

FLAVIA'NUS,  eccleaiastics.  1.  OEAntkich, 
was  bom,  probably,  in  that  dty,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourth  cen'tuiy.  Hia  parents  died  when  he 
was  young  ;  but  he  resisted  the  temptations  arising 
fiom  rank,  wealth,  and  early  freedom  &am  parentrd 
control,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  ascetic 
exereiws,  not  carrying  the  latter,  however,  to  such 

markablo  for  the  early  sedatenees  of  bis  character, 
BO  that  Chrysostom  doubts  if  he  ooold  aver  be  said 
to  have  been  a  young  man.  On  the  deposition  of 
EuatstbhiE,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  □.  329  or  330, 
or  perhaps  331,  by  the  Arian  party  [Eustathius, 
No.  Ij,  Flavian  is  said  lo  have  fallowed  him  into 
eiile.  But  this  is  somewhat  doubtful,  from  the 
silence  of  Chryaostom,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
though  the  bishops  * 


>f  Aria 


)r  Euaeb' 
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did  n 


s  BuppoM 
with  that  of  his  i 


Dio- 


iB,  though  they  woro  both  yet  laymc 
polled  the  bishop  I.eontius  to  prohibit  Aetius,  who 
was  preaching  his  heterodox  doctrines  at  Antioch, 
under  the  bisbop^a  protection  [Aetiub],  from  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  deaconship  to  which 
he  had  just  been  raised.  The  date  of  this  transac- 
tion is  not  fixed ;  but  the  episcopate  of  Leontins 
commenced  in  A.  n.  348,  and  lasted  about  ten 
years.  Whether  Flavian  and  Diodorua  were  at 
this  time  deacona  is  not  dear.  PhiiostorgJua  states 
that  they  were  deposed  by  Leontins  for  their  op- 
position to  him,  but  does  not  aay  flora  what  oSioe. 
They  first  introduced  tho  practice  of  the  alternate 
singing  or  chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  tho  division 
of  the  choir  into  parts,  which  afterwards  became 
universal  in  the  church. 

Flavian  was  ordained  priest  by  Melelius,  who 
was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  361,  and  held 
the  see,  with  three  mtecval!  of  exile,  chiefly  occa- 

His  first  expulsion,  which  waa  soon  after  liis  elei> 
tion,  induced  Flavian  and  others  to  withdraw  from 
the  conunnnion  of  the  church,  over  which  Eu- 
zoiua,  an  Arian,  had  been  appointed.  The  seceders 
still  recognised  the  deposed  prelate ;  and  the  church 
Ibrmed  by  them  was,  during  the  third  and  longest 
banishment  of  Meletius,  under  the  care  of  Flavian 
and  DiodoruB,  botii  now  in  the  prieathood.  Fla- 
vian himself  did  not  pieach,  but  he  supplied  male- 
rials  to  Diodorus  and  others  who  did.  On  the 
Aenii.  ofValens,  A.  D.  378,  and  the  consequent 
downfal  ot  Arianisni,  Meletius  was  restored,  and 
the  orthodox  party  recovered  poseession  of  the 
lurehes,  the  Arinns,  or  the  more  staunch  otthem, 
i-oming  in  turn  seceders.  But  the  orthodox  were 
vided  among  tiiemselves  ;  for  the  older  secedcra 
the  deposition  of  Eustalhius  had  reraaincil  sepa- 
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rate  under  tbck  owii  liiAhop^  and  had  DOtnniled 
with  the  second  eecesMon  under  Mcletint  Pauli- 
iius  was,  si  the  death  of  VrIsiib,  the  Enstathisn 
hishop,  and  eontastsd  with  Meletlua  the  righlfiil  oc- 
cupation of  th«  see.  The  orthodox  cJiurch  through- 
out the  Soman  empire  naa  divided  on  the  question, 
the  Waatem  and  Egyptian  churches  acknowledge 
iiig  FaulinuB,  and  the  Asiatic,  and  apparently  the 
Qreek  chorchei,  recognising  Meletins.  To  termi- 
nate the  schism  it  wae  agreed  upon  oath,  by  those 
tof  the  clergy  of  Antioch  who  were  moat  likely  to 
be  appoiuled  to  succeed  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
that  they  would  decline  accep^ng  such  appointment, 
and  agree  to  reci^ise  the  survivor  of  tlie  present 
claimaiita.  Flavian  was  one  of  tte  parties  to  this 
agreootent'.  but  many  of  the  Enstadiians  refnsed 
to  sanction  it;  so  that  when  Heletiua  died,  while 
attending  the  Council  of  Consmntiiiople,  A.  n,  S81, 
Flavian,  who  was  also  allending  the  Council,  and 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Asiatic  churches,  fdt  himself  at  llbeny 
to  accept  the  appointment 

The  imputation  of  perjury,  to  wtich  Flavian  thns 
subjected  himself,  apparentiy  aggravated  theschismi 
and  when  Ptivlinua  died,  A.  D.  368  or  389,  his 
party  elected  Evagriua  to  eoeeeed  him  ;  hut  on  his 
death  after  a  short  episcopate  [Evaqrius,  No.  1], 
no  successor  was  cbcECn ;  and  the  schism  was 
healed,  thoagh  not  immediately.  Flavian  managed 
to  conciliate  Theophilus,  bishop  of  .^leiandiia,  and 
by  his  intervention,  and  that  of  ChrjBostom,  now 
(jUhop  of  Constaiitinnpla,  a.  d.  397—403,  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Ronan  and  other  Western- 
ehurches. 

.  On  occasion  of  the  great  sedition  at  AnliocTi, 
A.  n.  387,  Flavian  was  one  of  those  who  interceded 
with  the  emperor,  Theodosius  the  Great,  for  the 
pardon  of  tiie  citizens.  He  set  out  on  this  mission 
in  spile  of  the  inhronties  of  age,  the  mclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  the  illness  of  his  only  sister,  who 
waa  at  the  point  of  death  i  and  uwd  such  diligence 
as  Ui  reiuA  Constsntinopte  before  tiie  authentic 
tidings  of  the  distuibaniw.  Eecleeisstical  writers 
escribe  the  pardon  ot  (ho  cicisens  very 
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Flavian  waa  held  m  much  respect,  both  during 
and  after  hia  life.  Chiyaostom,  hia  pupil  and 
friend,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Theo- 
dnre  of  Mopsueatia  was  also  his  pupil.  Flavian 
died,  A.  D.  404,  not  long  after  the  deposition  of 
Chrysoatom,  to  which  he  waa  much  opposed,  but 
which  was  Kuictioned  by  hia  saccesaor  in  the  see 
of  Antioch. 

Of  hie  writings  only  some  quotations  remain  i 
they  are  apparently  from  his  eermons,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  EraaisOa  of  Theodoret.  Photius 
mentions  his  LeUeiv  M  l&e  Bishops  of  OsroSm  and 
to  a  oei-lain  ATmeniioi  Biniop,  respecting  the  rejec- 
tion, by  a  synod  over  which  Flavian  pre^ded.  of 
Adelphius,  a  heretic,  who  deared  to  be  reconialed 
to  tiiB  church  ;  Photius  epenka  also  of  a  CoBfissos 
if  FaiA,  and  a  Lelter  to  iliB  Emperor  Tieodosia^ 
written  by  him.  (  Chrysoetom,  tivnoL  cam  ordi- 
tiatm  eesetFiv^L,  HamU.!lI.  ad  Pop.  AniuxA,, 
4^, ;  Facund.  D^f.  THsot  Cop.  ii.  2  ;  Socrat.  HiO. 
Kcdes.Y.5,  10,  IS;  Srnom. Hal. End. yiL\ I,  \5, 
23,  viii.  3,  24 ;  Theodorct.  Hiat  Ecd.  il  24,  iv. 
2fi,  V.  2,  fl,  23,  Eranisl.  Dial.  i.  ii.  iii.  Opera,  vol 
iv  pp.  4e,  66.  160,  250,  2B1,  ed.  Schulzo,  HsJae, 
17«9-74;   Philostorg.    fliil.  Ecd.  iii.  IBj  Pho- 
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tiuB,  BiN.  eod.  M,  »6,  pp.  13,  80,  81,  ^.  Cckkcri 
Paboc  SihL  Qraoi.  vol,  viii,  p.  391,  i.  pp.  847, 
COS ;  Cave,  HkU  LU.  vol.  i.  p.  277,  ed.  Osford, 
17^0-43.) 

2.  Of  AwTiOCH.  According  to  Ivflgrius  ha  was 
orisineJly  a  monk  of  Tilmognon,  in  Coele-Syiia  ; 
and,  as  appears  from  Theopiianea,  afterwards  be- 
came a  presbyter  and  apocrisiarins  of  the  chmch 
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Antioch  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  I.  on  the  death 
of  Palladius,  in  the  year  496,  or  497,  or  4911, 
according  to  calculations  or  statements  of  Baronius, 
Victor  Tununensis,  and  Pagi  respectively :  the 
last  date,  which  is  also  given  by  Tillemont,  is  pro- 
balily  correct.  The  chuich  throughout  the  whole 
Byzantine  empire  waa  divided  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Entychian  controversies  and  the  diapute  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Couudl  of  Chalcedon:  and  the 
impression  that  Fhtvian  Fcjccled  the  authority  of 
that  council  may  perhaps  have  conduced  to  his 
elevation,  as  the  emperor  countenanced  the  Enty- 
chian party  in  rejecting  it.  But  if  Flavian  was 
ever  opposed  to  the  counol,  he  gave  up  his  fotmec 
views  after  his  elevation  to  the  hisliopric. 

His  period  of  office  was  a  scene  of  Irouble. 
through  the  dissensions  of  the  church,  a£ 
by  the  personal  enmity  of  Xenaws  or  Phdoiei  , 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  who  raised  the  cry 
agwnet  him  of  fitvouring  Nestorianism.  Flavian 
endeavomed  to  refute  iMs  chaige  by  anathema- 
tizing Nestcrius  and  hia  doctrine  ;  hut  Xena'iaa, 
not  aatisfied,  required  him  to  snathematize  a 
number  of  persons  now  dead  (including  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  and  others),  who  were  suspected,  justly  or 
not,  of  Neatoiianiam,  declaring  tiiat  if  he  refused 
to  aimlhemati'ze  them,  he  must  remain  subject  to 
the  imputation  of  being  a  Nestonan  hunielf. 
Flavian  refused  for  a  time  to  comply ;  but  pressed 
by  the  enmity  of  Xcna'ins  and  hie  supporlers,  and. 
amicus  to  satisfy  the  emperor,  who  supported  hia 
opponents,  he  subscribed  the  Henoticon  or  Edict  of 
Union  of  the  late  empeiot  Zeno ;  and  having  aseemr 
bled  the  bishops  of  his  province,  he  drew  np  a  syno- 
dal tetter,  and  sent  il  to  the  emperor,  owning  the 
authority  of  the  three  councila  of  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Ephesus,  and  silently  pasaing  ovei  that 
of  Chakedon,  and  pronouncing  the  required  ana- 
thema ag^nfit  tlic  prelates  enumerated  by  XenaVas. 
He  also  sent  to  the  emperor  a.private  assurance  of 
readiness  to  comply  with  hia  wishes,     {a.  d. 
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preuded  over  a  council  at. 
Coneti-intinople  A.  D.  499,  when  tiie  obnoxious 
prelates  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  itself  were 
anathematized  :    but  bis  account    seems  hardly 

The  enemies  of  Flavian  were  not,  however, 
satisfied.  They  required  him  distinctly  to  ana- 
thematize the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  all  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  [EoTV- 
CHE8.J  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  In  a  confes- 
sion of  ^th  which  he  drew  up,  supported  the 
authoiity  of  (he  council  in  the  repudiation  both  of 
Neatoriua  and  Eutyches,  but  not  in  its  deiinilion 
of  the  true  tiuth.  The  cry  of  Nestorianism  was 
again  raised  against  him  ;  and  new  disturbances 
were  eicited ;  and  the  IsBurian,  and  apparently 
some  other  Asiatic  churchea,  hroke  oif  from  com- 
munion with  Flavian,  A  synod  was  held  A.  D. 
£10  at  Sidon,  to  condemn  the  Council  of  Chal- 
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idon   and  depoae  ita    teftding   supporlera 
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FbiTisji  and  Elms  of  Jerusdem.  uianag^  to  pret 
ite  effiscting  anything.     FlaTian  still  hoped  to  ap- 
pesSB  his  opponeniB,  and  wrote  to  the  eraperni 
expree^g  his  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  firs 
Ihreo  councils,  and  pass  over  that  of  Chalcedon  ii 
silence  ;  but  his  efiotta  were  in  vain  i  a  tumultuous 
hody  of  monks  of  the  province  of  Sjiia  Prin 
aembled  at  Antioch,  and  fHghtened  Flavian 
pi-onouncing  an  open  aiiathenna  against  the  Cc 
of  Chalcedon,  and  t^ainst  Theodore  of  Mopsi 
and  the  other  bishops  whom  Xen^'as  had  akeady 
obliged  him  to  condemn.     The  dtiaena  were  not 
eiiually  compliant  i  theyioae  against  the  monks, 
and  killed  many  of  them :  and  tlie  eonfuaou  w 
ttiiewed  by  the  monks  of  Coele-Syrim  who  ei 
braced  the  aids  of  Flaviao,  ani  hasted,  to  Antioi 
to  defend  him.    These  disturbances,  or  some  trar 
actions  connected  with  the  Council  of  Sidon,  ga 
the  emperor  a  ground  dc   pretext  for  deposu 
Flavian  (a.  n.  511)  aud  put^ng  Severns  in  h 
pkce.     Victor  Tnnunensis  phuies   tha  depositii 
at  Fkvian  as  early  as  the  consulship  of  Cethegi 
A.  a.    504.     Flavian   was   banished   to  Petiu 
Arabia,  where  he  died.     His  death  is  aa»gni 
by  Tillemoiit,  on  the  autbority  of  Joannes  Mc 
-'"      'n  Vitalian"s  rebellion  {a. 
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of  the   demands   of  that  rebel,    [A: 

Fluviin  IS  (at  least  was)  honoured  in  the  Oree 

bj  tha  llomish  Chnrcb,  after  long  oppositjoi 
(Fvagr  Hal.  Eec.  iii.  33,  SO,  31,  32  ;  Theophan. 
ChroBog  pp.  SSO— 247,  ed.  Bonn  i  Manxttin, 
CkroB  (Paid,  el  Mwa.  Gua,);  Vict.  Tun.  Clatm. 
(ah  AfiaiL  Aag.  Cos.  ad  Cei&eg.  Cos.);  Baron. 
AitnaL  EceUs.  bA  Ann.  496  el  Bi2;  Pa^CHtJcs 
isBoim  ,  rilleraont,M^jn.  vol.  xvi.  p.  675,&e,) 
d  Of  CoNHTiNTINOPLB.  He  was  chosen  sno- 
cessor  to  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  anno  439  Alex,  era,  or  446  A.  D.  At  the 
t  lue  of  bis  election  be  was  a  presbyter  and  keeper 
ot  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  great  chnrcb  at  Co 
Elaitinople  Chryaaphius,  the  ennuch,  a  fri 
aid  sappjrter  of  the  monk  Eutyches  [Eutvche 

and  he  having  a  dislike  to  Fkvian,  managed  to 
the  emperor  Theodosins  IL  against  him,  from 
very  commencement  of  his  episcopate.  Uioscora 
who  had  just  ascended  the  episcopal  cbair  of  A1 
andtia,  and  was  persecuting  the  kinsmen  of  his 
predecessor,  Cyril  [CvBJttUH],  was  also  irritated 
Bgoiiist  Flavian,  who  had  hefiiended  the  persecuted 
parties.  Flavian  was  indeed  befiiended  by  Pul- 
chetia,  the  emperot*s  sister ;  but  ber  End  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  enmity  of  the  empress 
Eudocia  [Euqocia  Augusta],  wlio  was  influ- 
enced by  Chrysaphiusjand  was,  moreover,  irritated 
by  Flavian'^  defeating  a  plan  to  remove  Pulcberia 
altogether  from  the  state  and  the  court  by  having 
ber  ordiuned  a  deaconess.  Flavian  was  not,  how- 
ever, daunted.  He  nssembled  a  synod'  ot  forty 
bishops,  and  deposed  Futyehea  from  his  office  of 
Bi-chimandrila  or  abbot,  and  eKcommunicatod  him, 
dn  the  ground  of  bis  heretical  opinions.  [Eu- 
TVCHES  ]  This  bold  step  icriUited  the  opponents 
of  Flavian,  and  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to 
snmmoa  a  synod  at  Conslantjnople  to  try  Flavian 
on  a  charge  of  falsifying  the  acts  of  the  synod  at 
which  Entycbes  was  condemned..  Flavian  was 
aciiuitted,  but  Ills  enemies  persuiided  Tbeodoaius  to 
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summon  a  general  council  at  Ephesus.  At  thii. 
council,  over  which  Dioscorua  presided,  and  which 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Council  of  Robbers 
(if  \jiirTpiKTi),  Flavian  and  the  other  members  of 
the  synod  wliicb  had  condemned  Entycbes 
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conduct  was  called  in  question.  Th  In  a 
were  ovcfboTne  in  an  irregular  manner  En  y  h 
was  restored,  and  Flavian  not  only  dep  sod  and 
sentenced  to  banishment,  but  so  roughl  be  ten 
and  kicked  by  the  Egyptian  and  other  at  ndai  ta 
of  Dioscorua,  that  he  died  three  days  afte  ward 
(A.n.  449).  This  violence  probably  tend  d  t 
the  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  m  d  E  tl  e 
emperor.  Pulcheiia  regained  her  ascendancy ;  tlie. 
body  of  Flavian  was,  by  her  order,  hononnibly 
conveyed  to  Conatiinlinople,  and  buried  in  Ihe 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
honoui'ed  him  as  a  confessor,  and  the  Counial  of 
Chalcedon  as  a  martyr ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Baronius  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  letter  of 
Fhivhin  to  Pope  Leo  was  published  by  Colelema 
(Mtmum.  Ecdea.  (Iraee.  vol  i.  p.  60)j  and  a  confes- 
sion of  his  laith  presented  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosins, and  some  other  pieces,  sie  given  with  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  Chndlia  of 
labbe  and  Horduin  ;  and  are  also  inserted  in  the 
Omdlia  of  Mansi,  vol  viii.  p.  833.  (Evagr.  Sial. 
Ecc.  L  S,  9,  10  ;  Theophanes,  am>mg.  pp.  160— 
158,  ed  Bonn ;  Maicellin,  Chron.  (Prolog.  elAstia: 
Casa.) ;  Vict.  Tun.  Cliran.  (Cailg).  et  Ardah.  Coia. 
Pod.  et  Zfn.  Cbsg.)  j  ^nod.  Yebii,  apnd  Fabric,  j 
Fabt.  B3A.  Or,  voL  is.  p.  290,  and  vol,  nil  pp. 
393,  394,  and  672  ;  llllemont,  Mim.  vol.  xv.  pp. 
446,  &c)  [J.  C.  M] 

FLATIUS.  I.  M.  Flavius,  aRoman,  who 
in  B.C.  328,  during  the  funeral  solemnity  of  his 
mother,  distributed  meat  {maeeraUo)  among  the 
people.  It  was  said  that  this  ^It  was  made  as 
much  to  honour  his  mother  as  to  show  his  gratitude 
towards  the  people  Ear  having  acquitted  him  some 
been  accused  by  the 
ry  people   evinced   their 

gr-i  cting  him  at  the  next 
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having  mated  the  ^  ebtemians  and  Privcmalans  to 
make  wniagainst Rome.  ButtheTnscuhinscameto 
Rome  and  avei-ted  the  punishment  by  their  prayers 
and  entreaties.  (Liv.  viii.  23,  27  i  VaL  Max.  ii. 
10.  SI.)  . 

2.  FtAVrtTB,  a  Lncanian,  who  lived  dating 
the  second.  Punic  war,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  party  among  the  Lncanians. 
".nt  in  B.  c  213  he  suddenly  tamed  traitor ;  and 
ot  satisfied  with  going  over  to  the  enemy  bim- 
df,  and  making  his  countrymen  follow  bis  ex- 
ample, be  resolved  to  deliver  the  Roman  general, 
yiiih  whom  he  was  connected  by  hospitality,  into 
the  hands  .of  the  Carthaginians.  He  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Mago,  who  commanded  the 
Fimic  forces  in  Bruttium,  and  promised  to  deliver 
to  him  the  proconsul  Tib.  Sempronlus  Gracchus, 
condition  that  the  Lncanians  should  be  free,  and 
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,  he  pntToiled  upon  hi 
nccompanv  liim  lo  the  spot  nhere  Mitgo  was 
ceded.  When  he  arrived  there  Mago  m 
Xorth  fiam  hia  ambuscade,  and  Flaiius  immediaMl; 
went  over  to  the  Carlhaginiiuia.  A  fierce  contest 
then  enaned,  near  a  place  called  Canipi  Veteraa, 
in  wKch  Tib.  Semproniua  GracchuB  was  killed, 
(Liv.  XIV.  IS  ;  Appian,  AtoiSi.  36  ;  VaL  Mai.  t. 
•1.  Eit.  §  6.) 

3.  Q.  FtAVius,  an  augur  who,  according  to 
ValeiiuB  MaximuB  (viu.  1.  §  7),  was  accused  be- 
fore the  people  bj  the  aedile,  C.  Valerias,  perhaps 
the  same  who  was.cumle  aedile  in  B.C.  198. 
{Lit.  iijii.  BO,  mii.  BO.)  When  fourte™  tribes 
had  already  voted  ogaiiiat  Ftaviua,  and  the  latter 
again  asserted  bis  innocence,  Valerius  declared 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  man  was  guilty 
or  injiiKent  provided  he  secured  his  punishment  i 
and  the  people,  indignant  at  such  conduct  ao 
quilted  FlaviuB. 

4.  Q.  Flavius,  of  Tsrquinii,  in  Etran'a,  was 
the  niurdereT  of  the  slave  Panurgua  (previous  to 
B.O.  77),  who  belonged  to  C.  Fanniua  Chaeraas, 
and  was  to  bs  trained  as  an  actor,  a«ordiiig  to  a 
contract  entered  into  between  Fannius  Chaereas 
and  Q.  Roscius,  tiie  celebrated  comedian.  (Cic.  pro 
Sosc.  Com.  1 1.) 

5.  L.  Flavivs,  a  Roman  eq^ues,  wlio  gave  bis 
evidence  aminstVerrCB.  in  Rc.  70.     He  probably 

pursuits.  (Cic'  m  Verr.  i.  B,  V.  69.)  He  appears 
lo  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Flavins  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  proaunxlor,  that  is,  the  agent  or  steward  of 
C.  Matriniua  in  Sicily.     (Cic  in  Ven.  Y.  7.) 

6.  C.  FLAvma,a  brother  of  L.  Flavius  [No.  B], 
and  likewise  a  Komnn  cques,  was  lecommended 
by  Cicero,  in  B.  a  46,  to  M'.  Acilius,  praetor  of 
Sioily,  as  an  intimate  fiiend  of  C.  Calpnmius  Piso, 
the  late  son-in-hiw  of  Cicero.  (Ad  Fam.  xm.  31.) 
In  soma  ediHons  of  Cicero's  oraUon  for  Plandna 
(c  42),  we  read  the  name  of  C.  Flavius ;  but 
Qaratoni  and  Wunder  have  shown  that  this  is 
only  an  incorrect  readinij  for  C.  (AifiuaJ  Flanis. 

7.  L.  FiLAviuS  was  tribane  of  the  people  in 
ao.  60i  »nd  on  the  saggestion  of  Pompey,  he 
brought  fonyatd  an  agrarian  law,  which  was  chiefly 
intended  to  bsnclit  the  vetei-ans  of  Pompey,  who 
at  the  Estne  lime  very  warmly  supported  the  law. 
It  wm  owing  to  the  favoar  of  Pompey,  which  be 
Uiui  acqaired,  that  in  B.  c.  59  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  year  following.  Hie  friendsliip 
with  Cicero  seems  likewise  to  have  arisen  from  his 
eonnectJon  with  Pompey;  and  Cicero  strongly  re- 
commended  him  to  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
praetor  in  Asia,  where  some  bequest  had  been 
left  to  Flaviua,  Pompey  had  entrusUd  to  his  care 
young  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  but  P.  Clodius  after- 
.wards  got  possession  of  hiin,  and  FUvins  tried  in 

.mentjuns  thal.Flavius  was  also  a  friend  of  Caessr, 

same  as  the  Flavins  whom  Caesar,  in  B.  c  19,  en- 
trusted with  one  legion  and  the  province  of  Scily. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  i.  18,  19,  ii.  1. 1.  1 ;  aJ  tt  Frat.  i. 
2;   Aseon.  tn  Cis.  MiUm.  p.  17,  ed.  Orclli;   Dion 
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of  praefiebafaTiram.  Flavins  fell  in  the  lallle  of 
Philippi,  and  Brutus  lamented  over  his  death, 
(C.  Nep..^fl.8;  Cic.  ad  Att  xli.  17;  Pseudo- 
Brut,  ad  Oc.  i.  6, 17  ;  Pint.  Brat.  61.) 
.  9.C.FiAVnjs,aRomaneqneaof A8la,BRoman 
colony  in  Spain.  He  and  other  equites  who  had 
before  iwlonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  went  over 
loCaesarinD,c.45.  (Bell.  Hispan.26.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  C.  Flavins  who  is  mentioned 
sjnong  the  enemies  of  Caesar  Octavianns,  and  vvB» 
put  to  death.in  e,  c  40,  after  the  taking  of  Perusing 
isnneertain.  (Appian,  B.  C,  v.  49,)  tL.  S.]"  - 
CN.  FLA'VIUS,  the  son  of  a  fteedraan,  whi. 
is  called  by  Livy  Cneiua,  by  Gelliua  and  Pliny. 
ArniiuB,  waa  bom  in  humble  circumBtancea,  buC 
became  aeeretary  lo  App.  Claudius  Caaais  [Claii- 
Dttis,  No.  1 0],  and,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
nection, together  with  his  own  shrewdneBs  and 
eloquence,  attained  distingaished  hononis  in  the. 
commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated  In  the  annals  of 
Koiiian  law  for  having  been  Iha  first  to  divulge 
certain  technicalilieB  of  procedure,  which  previously 
had  been  kept  secret  as  iJie  oiduaive  patrimony  at 
the  pontiffs  and  the  patticians.  The  relatiyoahare 
which  the  pontiffo,  as  such,  and  the  patricians,  who 
were  not  ponliife,  posBesBed  in  the  administra^on 
and  inteipretation  of  early  Roman  law,  cannot  now 
be  accurately  determined.  Among  the  portions  of 
law  which  were  kept  in  the  knowledge  of  a  few, 
were  the  greater  part  of  the  oOva  ie^m  wid  the 
aeliuies  legie.  These  appear  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  legal  practice,  the  ac(BS  legitimi  ordinarily 
designating  the  technicalities  of  private  legal  trans- 
actions, and  the  acUones  legia  the  ceremonies  of 
judicial  procedure,  although  this  distinction  is  not 
i.ya  observed.  To  the  hidden  law  of  practice 
belonged  the  rulesofthe  Kalendar  (Porfi^and  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Formulae.  Tlie  rules  of  tlie 
Kalendar  detennined  what  legal  acts  were  to  be 
done,  and  what  omitted,  on  particalar  days.  The 
Fi>nmi!ae  related  chiefly  lo  technical  plead^,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  that  part  of  forensic  practice 
which  determined  the  mode  of  stating  a  claim  and 
making  a  deience  ;  but  there  were  also  /brmnlae 
ts  not  connected  with  litigation,  as  manci- 
sponsio,  adoptio,  and  fiirmalae  of  tt 


B  been  so  little 


known  to  the  people  at  lai^  as  tbrms  of  pleading, 
■■■i-"ier  oral  or  written,  may  have  been.  Fla- 
nade  himself  master  of  the  rules  of  the 
Kalendar  and  the  /armidoB,  either  by  stealing  a 
in  which  they  had  been  laid  down  and  re- 
to  order  by  App.  Claudius  (Dig.  I.  tit.a  s,  2. 
%7),  or  by  frequently  consulUng  those  who  were 
o  give  advice  upon  tlie  subject,  by  noting 
their  answers,  and  by  applying  his  sagacious 
intellect  to  discover  tlio  Bystem  from  which  snch  de- 
tached answers  proceeded.  Pliny  (if.jV,  xixiii.  1 ) 
lys  that  Flavius  pursued  the  latter  course,  at  the 
recommendation  of  App,  Claudina  (ejus  horiala 
eacfperat  CDs  dies,  consiiJIaTiiio  as^-ue  sagad  in- 

rio).  He  thus  picked  the  braiiia  of  the  jutistB 
consulted  {_ab  ipsia  eautis  jnristvisjdtis  eontrtt 
',iadiam  aaapSavH,  Cic  pro  Mur,  11).  The 
presaions  of  some  writers  who  mention  the  pub- 
ation  of  Flavius  seam  to  confine  his  discoveries 
the  rales  of  the  Kalendar ;  but  there  are  other 
pasEBgea  which  make  it  likely  that  he  piibUshed 
'ther  rules  connected  with  the  kgis  actiuBet,  espe- 
ially  thefirmulae  of  pleading.  (Compare  Liv. 
K.  46  ;  Maerob.  SA  L  IB  ;  Cic.  de  Fhx.  iv.  27, 
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ad  AOJ-vL  l;de  Oratl  41.)     The  collecti 
legal  rales  diiis  publiaied  bj  Flaviua  was  called 
the  Jia  FlaBiasiem  ;  and,  next  to  tbe  Jm  Cim 

Boman  law.  The  patrician  jniiats  were  grievi 
and  indignant  when  they  eaw  that  tlleir  advii 
and  inlervention  were  rendered  urneceBsary  I 
this  piiblication.  In  order  te  regain  their  lost  power 
they  framed  new  rulea  relating  to  the  tegia  acUont 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  new  nilea  secret,  iniented 
a  cypher  {notae)  to  preserve  them  in.  (Cic.  pro 
JMiw.  1 1,  where  by  noWa  «ome  eommentatora  u 
Btand,  not  a  secret  notation  or  cypher,  bnt  the 
fomiDlae  invented  by  the  jurists).  These 
rules  ia  another  century  underwent  the  aamt 
with  their  predeeeasora,  for  in  the  year  B.  c, 
they  were  made  linown  to  the  people  at  large  by 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus,  in  a  publication  termed  Jia 
Adianiim,.  Flaiina  was  not  content  with  dival^ng 
the  legal  mysteries  throagh  the  medium  of  a  booli, 
but,  according  to  Liry,  he  exposed  the  Fasti  ta 
view  on  a  whited  tablet  in  the  Forum.  {Fastes 
cfroi  Fontsi  iat  aibo  propowtU^  ix.  46.)  It  is  not 
imlikely,  from  a  compaiieon  of  the  narrative  of 
Livy  with  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  that  the 
latter  exposure  look  phice  after  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  cnrule  aedile,  m  consequence 
of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  llie  previous 
publication  of  his  book.  The  first  finils  of  hia 
popularity  were  hia  appointmentH  to  the  offices  of 
triumvir  noctumus  and  triumvir  coloniae  deducea- 
dae  !  and,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  ioi  the  ac- 
ceptance of  auch  honours,  he  censed  to  pracrise  his 
former  business  of  scribe.  He  was  afterwards 
made  a  senator  by  App.  Claudius,  in  spite  of  his 
ignominious  birth,  and  was  elected  curulo  aedile  in 
the  year  a.  o,  303.  Hia  election  was  carried  by 
ilie  forma)  faclio,  which  had  been  created  and  had 
gained  atrength  during  the  censorship  of  App. 
ClaudiuB,  and  now  became  a  distinct  party  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  those  who  called  themselves 
the  /auiores  ionoruta.  From  Lidnius  Muoer, 
quoted  by  Livy,  it  would  appear  that  lie  had 
been  preaiona/g  tribune,  whereas  Pliny  (ff.  A''. 
xxxiii.  1}  states  that  Che  tribunate  of  the  plebs 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  addition  to  the  sedile- 
Bhip.  The  circumstance  of  his  election  so  disgusted 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  that 
they  laid  aside  their  golden  rings  and  other  oma- 
menla  (phaleme).  Flavins  met  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  noblos  with  equal  hauteur.  He 
coneeccftled  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  on  which 
occasion  the  Pontitei  Maximua,  Comehus  Barba- 
tus,  was  obliged  by  the  populace  to  teke  a  leading 
part  in  the  ceremony,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
declaration  that  none  but  a  consul  or  an  imperator 
ought,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  dedicate  a 
temple.  When  Flavins  went  le  visit  his  colleague, 
who  was  nnvrell,  a  party  of  young  nobles,  who 

whereupon  he  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and,  fiom 
his  seat  of  rank,  looked  down  with  triumph  upon 
his  jealous  enemies.  (Uv.  ix.  46 ;  GelL  vi  9.) 
Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  S)  says  that  he  was  made 
praetor.  /Puchta,  Cursua  der  Institutioaeiit  voL  i. 
p  677  )  [J.  T.  G.] 

FLA  VIU8,  a  brother  of  Arminius,  chief  of  the 

Ch       can        In  the  summer  of  a.  d.  16,  the 

Rom  ns  ai  d  the  Cheruscana  were  drawn  up  on  the 

ppo   teb    k8oflheWeser{ViBuigi5),  when  A^ 

e,  p       e  of  the  Cheruscana,  stepped  ibrth  horn 


FLATUS. 
a  group  of  chieft^ns,  and  demanded  to  spoak  with 
his  bi-olher,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Roman 
Blmy.  Flavins  had  li»t  an  eye  in  the  service  of 
Rome.  The  brothers,  after  their  followers  had 
fidlen  back,  conversed  across  the  stream.  On 
learning  the  cause  of  his  brother's  diaiigurement, 
Arminius  asked  what  had  been  its  compensation. 
Flavins  replied,  increased  pay,  and  the  usual  re- 
wards of  valour.  Arminius  derided  his  chains  and 
chaplet,  as  the  gear  of  a  slave  ;  and  now  began 
between  them  an  angiy  colloquy,  which,  but  for 
the  stream  between,  would  have  passed  into  blows. 
(Tac  Am.  iL  9.)  A  descendant  of  Flavins,  named 
Itnlicus,  became  in  A.  D.  47  chieiiaiD  of  the  Che- 
ruscans.    (IbM.  xi.  16.)  [W.  B.  D.j 

FLA'VIUS  AVIA'NUS.     [Avianub.] 
FLA'VIUS  CALVi'SIUS.    fCALVisiua.] 
FLA'VIUS  CAPER,     [Cafkiu] 
FLA'VIUS    CLEMENS.      [Clbmbnb,] 
FLA'VIUS  DEXTER,  a  Spaniard,  the  son  of 
Pacian.    He  wa^  praetorian  praefect,  and  a  devoted 
advocateof  Christianity.     He  waa  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Jerom,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  book  Be 
Vitia  lUatlribas.  He  was  said,  according  to  Jerom, 
to  have  written  a  book  entitled  Ommmoda  His- 
toria,  but  Jerom  had  not  seen  it.    This  book  had 
been  hm^  considered  aa  lost;  when,  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteentn  century,  a  rumour  was  spread  of  its  dis- 
covery, and  a  work  under  that  title  was  published, 
first  at  Saiagossa,  A.  n.  1619,  and  has  been  since 
repeatedly  reprinted,  but  it  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  aforgery,  ■  (Hieron.  Be  Viria  lUas.,  Pra/f. 
'    .132,  apud  Fabric  BUL  Ecdes.,  with  the 
notes  of  the  editor  ;  Cave,  HH.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  S83, 
ed.  Ox.  1740-43.)  [J.  C.  M,] 

FLA'VIUS  FELIX.    [Fklix.] 
FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLEO.    [Hkhaclbo.] 
FLA'VIUS  JOSE'PHUS.     [Josbfhds.] 
FLA'VIUS    MA'LLIUS     THEODO'RUS. 

[THB0DORU8.I 

FLA'VIUS   MATERNIA'NUS.     [Matsh- 

FLA'VIUS    PHILO'STBATUS.      [Philo- 

FLA'VIUS  PRISCUS.    [Pbiscus.J 
FLA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.     [Sabindb.] 
FLA'VIUS  SCBVrNUS.     [Scbvinus.] 
FLA'VIUS  SU'BRIUS.     [Flavub.] 
FLA'VIUS    SULPICIA'NUS.     [Sulpicia- 

FLA'VIUS  VOPISCUS.  [Vopiscus.] 
FLAVUS,  C.  AL'FIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleha, 
c  69.  During  Gcero's  consnlsbip  Flavua  seconded 
im  in  his  measures  agninst  Qitiliue  (CJc.  jtrg 
Plane.  42),  but  in  his  trihunale  he  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  all  Caesar^  acts  and  laws.  {Citi.  pro 
Seal.  63  ;  Schol.  Bob.  m  SsMm.  p,  304,  in  Va- 
,p.324,ed.Orelh.>  Thisaeemstohavecost 
Flavua  the  aedileship.  He  was,  however,  praetor, 
c  54,  after  at  least  one  repulse.  Fhivue  after, 
wards  appears  as  quaestor,  or  special  commiaaioner, 
at  the  trial  of  A,  Oabiniua  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1. 
§  7),  and  at  that  of  Cn.  Planciua  (Cic  prv  Plana. 
17).  Cicero  always  speaks  of  Fhivus  as  an  honest 
id  well-meaning,  but  mistaken  man.  [W.  B.  D.J 
FLAVUS,  A'LFIUS,  a  rhetorician  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibeiina,  Hia 
reputation  altracled  to  his  school  the  elder  Seneca 
[Seneca],  then  recently  come  to  Rome  &Dm 
Corduba.  Flaviis  himself  ma  a  pupil  of  CesUua 
Pius  [Cbstius],  whom  he  eclipsed  both  in  practice 


FLAVU9. 
nnd  Came  as  a  teacher  of  I'het 
gartled  at  RoiUBna  a  joiitliful  prodigy,  mid  lectured 

master,  CeatinB,  Eiud  that  his  talents  v/ete 
cociouB  to  be  permanent ;  and  8eneca  (Clnrfrop.  i. 
p.  79.  Bip.)  remarks  that  F1a.vus  alwaji  owed  bii 
ivn^wn  in  part  to  something  beside  his  eloquence 
At  firet  Ilia  youth  attracted  wonder ;  afterwards 
his  ease  and  auelessness.  Yet  he  long  reUui 
niimemnB  school  of  hearers,  althongh  his  Is 
ivere  latterly  spoiled  by  sei-indulgence.  Flaviia 
•united  poetry  and  history  or  natiiral  phihisophy 
(Plin.  A'.  H.  is.  8.  g  2S,  and  ElemA.  ix. 
xii.  siv.  x\.)  to  rhetoric.  (Senee.  Controv. 
i.  TiL  I.  xiv  i  Schott,  de  Clar.  ap.  Seaeo.  Rhet.  i. 
p.  3740  [W.B.D.] 

FLAVUS,  L.  CABSE'TIUS,  tribune  of  the 
Piehs  in  B.  c  44,  and  deposed  from  hia  of 
C  Julius  Caesar,  because,  in  cancerl  with  i 
liue  Miinillns,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri! 
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ned  a  person  who  had  saluted 
Cuesar  as  **  king."  After  expelling  him  from  the 
senate,  Caesar  was  urgent  with  the  father  of 
FhiviiB  to  dismherit  hun,  But  the  elder  Caesetius 
'  replied,  that  he  would  rather  be  deprived  of  his 
thiee  sons  than  braud  one  of  them  with  infiunj. 
At  the  next  consnlai  comitlo,  many  votes  were 
given  for  Flaviis.wbo,  by  his  hold  bearing  towards 
the  dictator,  had  become  highly  popular  at  Rome. 
(Appian,  B.  O.  ii.  108, 122,  iv.  83  j  Suet  Cae'. 
79,  80  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  9,  10,  xlvi.  49  ;  Pint, 
Caes.  61,  Antoa.  12;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  68;  LJv. 
£pil.  civLj  Cic  FhUifp.  jdii.  IB  ;  Val.  Mas. 
T.  7,  %  3.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

FLAVUS,  C.  DECI'MIttS,  a  tribune  of  tie 
soldiers,  b.  c  209.  He  rescued  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellns  fron  defeat  by  repulsing  a  chaige  of  Hanni- 
bal's elephants  (Liv  xxvii.  14  )  FlaYua  was 
praetor  urbanus,  B,  c  184,  and  died  in  his  year  of 
office    (Iiv  xxms  32   38  39)        [W.  B.  D.] 

FL\VU'5  LARTIUS  1  Sp  Lartius  Fla- 
v[Js,coistlB  c  60e  Dionysina(y  36)  says  (hat 
noth  ng  was  recorded  of  this  consalsbip,  and 
Li ?y  omits  It  altogether  Niebibr  (Hill.  </ 
Bume,  ToL  i.  p  SJb)  considei's  the  consulship  of 
Lartius  Flavis  and  lis  coUeigue  T.  Hemiinlas 
Aqu  1  nus  to  have  been  mseited  to  fill  np  the 
gap  of  a  year  Lartiua  Flavns  belongs  to  the 
heroic  period  of  Roman  histnry  His  name  is 
generally  coupled  with  that  of  Rerminius  (Dlonys. 
V.  22,  23,-24,36;  Liv.  ii.lO,  11),  and  in  the 
original  lays  they  were  the  two  warriors  who  stood 
beside  Hoiatius  Codes  in  his  defence  of  tlie  bridge. 
[CocLBS.)  Mr.  Macaulay  (Cajra  of  Auc.  Jtatie, 
"  Homttus,"  St  ,30)  presertes  this  feature  of  the 
etoT]-,  and  adopts  Niebnhr's  reason  far  it  {ffiti, 
Rome,  i.  p.  542),  that  one  represented  the  Uibe  of 
the  Ramnes,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Titianses. 
It  is  worth  notice,  however,  that  at  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus,  where  all  the  heroea  meet  to- 
gether for  the  last  time,  the  name  of  Hetminiua 
appears,  but  not  that  of  Lartius.  (Dionys.  v.  S, 
&c. ;  Liv-  ii.  19,  &c.)  Lardus  FlaTua  was  conaul 
H  second  time  in  b.  c.  490  (Monys.  rii.  68} ; 
warden  of  the  city  (v.  75,  viii.  64) ;  one  of  the  five 
envoys  sent  to  the  Volscian  lamp  when  Coriolanua 
besieged  Home  (viii.  72)  i  and  inlerrex  for  holdmg 
the  conaular  comitin  JB.  c.  480  (viii.  90),  in  which 
year  he  counselled  war  with  Vei!  (ib.  91). 

a.  T.  Lartius  Flavus,  brother  of  No.  1,  con- 


sul B.C.  £01,  and  again  b.  c.  49a  In  thia  second 
consulship  he  took  tha  town  of  Fidenae.  (Dionvs. 
T.  SO,  S9,  60  ;  Liv.  ii.  2!.)  His  deference  to  the 
senate  is  contrasted  by  Dionysius  with  tliu  military 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  generals  of  hia  own  ago. 
In  B.  c  498,  ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tar^uins,  tho  curiae  found  it  necessary  to  create 
anew  niRgiatracy,.thfl  dictatorship,  limited  indeed 
to  six  months,  but  within  that  period  more  abso- 
lute than  the  ancient  monsjthy,  «nce  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  authority.  {Putt,  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Dhr 
talor.)  T.  Lartius  Flsvus  was  de  first  dictator 
(Dionys.  T,  71  ;  Liv.  ii,  10):  he  received  the  un- 
peiium  from  his  eolleagne,  appointed  his  master  of 
the  equites,  held  a  census  of  the  citizens,  adjnsled 
the  differences  of  Rome  with  the  Latins,  and  after 
presiding  at  the  next  coilsular  comitia,  laid  down 
his  office  long  before  its  term  had  expired,  (Dionys. 
V.  7B,  77.)  Accordmg  to  one  account  (id.  tI.  1 ; 
comp.  Lir.  ii.  8),  Lartius  Flavus  dedicated  tlia 
temple  of  Saturn,  or  the  Capitol  on  tho  Capitoline 
hill.  He  WHS  one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  senate, 
B.  c.  493,  to  treat  with  the  plebs  in  then'  secession 
to  the  Sacred  Hill  (Dionys.  vi.  81),  and  in  the 
same  year  he  served  as  legatua  to  the  consul,  Pos- 
timins  Cominius,  at  the  siege  of  Corioli.  (Id.  92 ; 
Plut  Corif^jm.  8.)  In  a  tumult  of  the  plebe, 
ariang  ftom  the  pressure  of  debt,  B.C.  494,  Lartius 
recommended  condliatoij  measures  (Liv.  iL  29), 
.ind  this  agrees  with  the  character  of  Jum  by  Diony- 
siufl  [II.  cc.)  as  a  mild  and  just  man.  [W.  B.  D.J 
FLAVUS  or  FLA'VIUS,  SO'BRIUS,Uibune 
in  the  Pmetoriaa  enarda.  and  moat  active  aaent  in 
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conspiracy.  Flavus  proposed  to  kill  Nero  while 
smgmg  on  the  stage,  or  amidst  the  flames  of  his 
palace.  He  was  said  to  have  inlsnded  to  make 
aivay  with  Piso  also,  and  to  offer  the  empire  to 
Seneca,  the  philosnpher,  suice  auch  a  choice  would 
justify  the  conspirators,  and  it  would  be  to  lltlla 
purpose  to  get  rid  of  a  piper,  if  a  player— for  Piso. 
too,  had  appeared  on  the  stage — were  to  succeed 
him.   Tho  plot  was  detected.    Flavns  was  betrayed 


ited,  a 


,  after  s< 


Lttempta  at  excuse,  gloried  in  the  charge.    ___    ..., 

beheaded,  and  died  with  jinnness.     Dion  Casslus 

calls  him  SoiSios  tKiSios,  and  in  some  MSS.  of 

icitus  the  name  is  written  Flavius.  (Tac^nn.iv. 

1, 50, 68,  fi7  !  Dion  Cass.  !xiL  24.)     [W.  B.  D.l 

FLAVUS,  SULPl'CIUS,  a  companion  of  the. 

emperor  Claudius  I.,  who  assisted  the  imperial  stn- 

'  lit  in  the  composition  of  his  historical  tvorks. 

.iietaOTrf.4,41.)     tCt.Aumus,L]     [W.B.D  1 

FLAVUS  TRICIPTI'NUS,  LUCRE'TIUS. 


] 

FLAVUS,  VIRGI'NIUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 

ireeeptors   of   A.   PaRSiUB    FLACCUfi,  the  poet. 

Suet  PeriM    Vila;  Burmaiin,  Fra^at.  ad  Cie. 

Herainam,  ed.  SehUtz.  p.  xiv.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

FLORA,  the  Roican  goddess  of  flowers  and 

ring.     The  writers,  whose  object  it  was  to  bring 

e   Roman  religion  into   contempt,  relate  (hat 

Flora  had  been,  like  Acca  Laurentia,  a  courtezan, 

accumulated  a  large  property,  and  bequeathed 

)  the  Roman  people,  in  return  for  which  she 

honoured  with  the  annual  festival  of  the  Flo- 

talia.     (Lactant.  i.  20.)      But  her  worship  was 

itablished  at  "         ■      ■  -    '  - 
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i;fl  PLORENTIUS. 

Tndita  (Varro,  da  L.  L.  v.  74),  and  Numa  kp- 
poinlcd  a  flamen  lo  her.  The  resemblance  between 
tlie  names  Flora  and  Chloiia  led  the  kUr  Bomans 
lo  identify  the  two  divinities.  Iler  temple  at 
Romo  was  Mluated  neat  tlieCin:us  Maitinms  (Tac. 
Am.  ii.  49),  and  hei  festival  nas  celebrated  fi-om 
the  28lh  of  Aiicil  till  the  first  of  May,  with  ex- 
travagant meiTimentanilaficiriousnesiS.  (Dist.  of 
Alt.  >.  V.  FlataHa.)  [L.  a] 

FLORENTI'NUa,  a  jurist,  who  ii  named  1  _ 
Lampridius  {Alemeid,  GS.)  ea  one  of  the  council  of 
the  empraor  Severua  Aleiander  ;  end,  though  this 
authority  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  little 
weight,  it  ia  supported  by  a  rescript  of  the  emperor 
Alejtander  to  A.  Florentinos,  which  is  preserved 
in  Cai.  3.  tit.  39.  s.  8.  He  wiote  IjaUMames  in 
12  books  ;  and  his  work,  which  was  composed 
with  mudi  elegance,  acnieness,  and  learning,  waa 
not  neglected  by  the  compilers  of  Justinian's  In- 
stitutea.  This  is  the  only  work  by  which  ha  is 
known ;  and  there  are  43  pure  eictracts  from  it 
preserved  in  the  Coiiiua  Juris.  These  have  been 
aeparately  commented  upon  by  M.  Schmalz,  in 
dissertation  entitled  Flormttai  lasUiutianem  Fray- 
mmta  Comment,  BlasinUa,  Svo.  Begiom.  1801. 
The  other  diaserlations  upon  Floreiitinus  and  hie 
remains  bear  the  following  titles  :— A.  F.  Rivinna, 
J^orVHtMti  Jurii^rudeniiae  TeslameffiipFiw  ReU- 
qnuA  ia  ItutUai.  imp,  Jiatin.  njienae  el  Nbiia 
mialratae,  4to.  Vitemb,  1752  ;  Chr.  G.  Jaspis, 
D»  Fiareatiiio  ^mque  deganli  Dontrina,  jto 
Chemnic.  17B3  ;  C.  F.  Walchiua,  He  FMhsoplna 
FlarerOBd,  4to  Jena.  1754,  et  in  Opueculis.  tol  i 
p.  837-3*8;  Jos.  Th,  Matheivs,  De  Fiarastino 
/cto,  ^(BsjM  sear  libris  prioi-Sim  /nslitalioimm,  4to 
Lug.  Bat.  1801.  Like  the  more  celebrated  writer 
of  Institutes,  Gains,  he  is  not  cited  by  any  snb- 
sequent  jurist,  or,  at  least,  no  such  dladon  has 
reached  ua.  [J-  T.  G.] 

FLOKENTI NUS,  the  author  of  s  panw^i 
in  thirty-nine  heiameters,  on  tlie  gloi'iea  of  tl 
Vandal  king  Thrasimund  and  the  splendour  of 
Carthage  under  hia  sway,  must  have  iioiuished 
Bboul  the  close  of  the  ffth  century.  These  verses, 
which  are  expressed  in  harsh  and  almost  barbarous 
plu'aseology,  present  nothing  excepc  a  cumbrous 
tissue  of  coarse  flattery.  [Felix  Flavius;  Lux- 
ORiiiS.]  (Asi&olog.  Lot.  vi.  8.%  ed.  Surmann,  or 
n.290,  ed.  Msjej.)  [W.  R.] 

PLORENTr.N[JS,_a  Bjamtine  wrilerofun- 
certiun  age,  but  who  lived  in  or  before  the  tenth 
centuiy  oif  the  Chttstian  etit,  IS  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Geoponka,  which  are  generally 
asaibed  to  Babsus  CASsLimja  [W.  P.] 

FLOEE'NTIUS,  praetorian  prefect  of  Gatil  in 
the  reign  of  Comtantiue  IL,  by  the  unscrupulous 
tyranny  of  his  financial  admiuistradou,  excited  the 
indignation  of  Jnlian,  who  refused  to  ratify  his 
ordinances.  When  the  embarrassing  order  arrived 
for  the  legions  to  march  to  the  cast  [JuLFANUSj, 
Flocentiaa,  that  he  might  escape  the  responsibility 
of  comphance  or  disobedience,  remained  obstinately 
at  Vienna,  busily  engaged,  as  he  pretended,  in  the 
discharge  of  officii  duties  ;  but  upon  receiving 
inteliigence  of  the  open  revolt  of  the  troops  and 
their  choice  of  an  Augustus,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Constantins,  that  he  might 
both  display  hia  own  Gdelitj,  and  at  the  same  time 
magnify  the  guilt  of  the  rebel  prince.  In  recom- 
pense of  this  devotion,  he  was  forthwith  nominated 


FLORUS. 
feet  of  Illjricnm,  in  the  room  of  AnatoKus,  recently 
deceased  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  patron  in  the 
same  year  (361),  he  fled,  along  with  his  coUeagiie 
Taurus,  Stmi  the  wrath  of  the  new  emperor,  during 
the  whole  of  whose  reign  he  remmned  in  close  con- 
cealment, having,  while  absent,  been  impeached 
and  capitally  condemned.  Julian  is  said  to  have 
generously  refused  to  be  informed  of  the  place  where 
his  former  enemy  had  sought  shelter.  (Julian, 
EpiiL  16  !  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  12,  14,  xvu.  3,  3, 
IX.  4,  2.  8,  20,  xxi.  6,  5,  ixii.  3,  6.  7,  5  ;  Zoam. 
iii.  10.)  [W.  H.] 

Fl:.ORIA'NUS,  M.  AN'NIUS,  the  brotiier, 
by  a  different  fether,  of  the  emperor  Tacitns,  npoa 
whose  decease  ho  at  once  assnmed  the  supreme 
power,  as  if  it  hod  been  a  lawful  inheritance.  This 
boldneaa  was  to  a  certain  extent  successful,  for  hia 
authority,  although  not  formally  acknowledged, 
waa  tola^ted  by  the  senate  and  the  armies  of  the 

submissive,  but  invested  their  own  general,  Probus, 
with  tie  purple,  and  proclaimed  him  Augustas. 
A  civil  war  ensued  [Phobus],  which  waa  abruptly 
teiminated  by  the  death  of  Florianus,  who  perished 
at  Tarsus,  either  by  the  swords  of  his  soldiers  or 
by  hia  own  hands,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  im- 
perial dignity  for  about  two  montha,  &om  April  to 
June  or  July.  A.  D.  276.  (Zonar.  sli,  29  j  Zosim. 
L  64  Aur  Viut.  Caea  30, 37,  Mpil,  36  ;  Eutrop. 
IX   IIJ ,  Vopisc  Fhnas.)  [W.  R.] 


FLORUS,  ANNAEUS(?).  We  possess  a 
lumniarj  of  Roman  history,  divided  into  four 
books,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  tije  city  to 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  niider  Augustus 
(a.  n.  20),  entitled  Jtemm  Romanarum  IJbri  J  f^, 
Ipilome  de  Gesla  Hoiitanoruni,  and  composed, 
•a  learn  from  the  prooemium,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  or  of  Hadrian.  This  compendium,  which 
must  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  on  abridgment  of 
Livy,  but  as  a  compihttion  from  various  autiiorities, 
presents  withm  a  very  moderate  compass  a  striking 
*  -  of  all  the  leading  evsnts  comprehended  by 
bove  limits.  A  few  minlaJfes  m  chronology 
Bography  have  been  detected  here  and  there ; 
le  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  philosophic 
angeinent  and  accurate  in  delull,  although  it 
M  much  the  air  of  a  panegyric  upon   the 

mmendaticn.  The  general  tone  is  far  too 
poetical  and  declamatory,  while  the  sentiments  fre- 
quently assume  the  form  of  tumid  conceits  ex- 
pressed in  violent  metaphors. 

With  regard  to  the  author  all  is  doubt  and  un- 
lerlamty.  In  many  MSS.  he  ia  designated  as 
L.  Aimmus  FVaras,  in  othcra  as  L.  Jaliia  Fim-m, 
''  ?rs  aa  L.  Annncod  SEneca^  and  in  one,  perhaps 
iest  of  all,  simply  as  L.  Anvaem.  Hence 
critics  have  sought  to  identify  him  with 
Flurus  Sccundus,  whose  eloquence  JB  praised 
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FLORUS 
bj  Qnintyia^  (x.   13)  j   Voasius  and  Salmaaiu! 
wilh  a  greater  show  of  ^tobabilitj,  recognize  him  a 
tie  poet  Florna  (see  below),  the  composer  of  cer- 
tain veraua  to  Hadrian,  preserved  by  Sp^dsjias, 
while  Vinetiie  and  Schattus  believe  him  to  be 
other  than  Seneca,  tbe  preesptor  of  Nero,  resli 
their  opinion  chiefly  npon  a  paseage  in  Lactanlj 
(lnsia.  vii.  16),  where  wa  aie  told  that  the  plilo- 
Gopher  in  ques^on  divided  the  liiatory  of  Rome  into 
a   auccession   of  ages,— infency   under  RoniQlna, 
iPoyhood  nnder  the  Itinga  intmediately  following, 
youth  from  tie  sway  of  Tarq^uin  to  the  downfal  of 
the  Carthaginian  power,  manly 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  which  undermined 
its  strength,  until,  as  if  in  second  childhood,  it  was 

a  &ncy  which  haa  been  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epitome,  who,  however,  ajrangea  the  epochs 
dil!erently,  and  might  evidently  have  borrowed  the 
general  idea.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
last  hypothesis,  we  should  be  compelled  arbitrarily 
to  reject  the  prooominm  aa  spurious.  Finally, 
Tilae  imagines  that,  he  can  detect  tlie  work  of  two 
hands, — one  a  writer  of  the  puieat  epoch,  whom 
lie  supposes  to  have  been  the  Jnlins  FJorus  twice 
addreased  by  Horace  (Ep.  I  3,  ii.  2),  the  other  an 

decline  of  literature.  To  tte  former,  accoMing  to 
this  theory,  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  mUst  be  ascribed,  while  to  the  share  of 
the  latter  £01  all  the  blunders,  both  in  facts  and 
taste,  which  disfigure  the  produc^on  as  it  now  ex- 
iata.  But  all  these  opinions  rest  npon  nothing  but 
mera  conjectures.  It  would  l>e  a  waste  of  lime  to 
diacusB  the  native  country  and  personal  history  of 

certainty,  and  therefbro  we  shall  refr^n  from  ex- 
amining the  ailments  by  which  scholars  have 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  an  Italian,  or  a 
Gaul,  or  a  Spanicuil. 

What  is  usually  esteemed  the  Editio  Princeps 
of  Floras  was  printed  at  the  Sorbonne  about  1471, 
in  Jto.,  by  Gering,  Friborg,  and  Cranta,  under  the 
inspec^on  of  Oagninus,  with  tho  title  "  Lacii  An- 
nnei  Flori  de  tota  Hystoria  Titi  Livii  Epithoma;" 
others,  without  data  and 


.e  of  plaa 


in  Gothic 


(^raoters,  are  believed  by  many  bibliogra- 
phers to  be  entitled  to  take  precedonce.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  at  least  six  impres^ous  were  pub- 
lished before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
revised  by  the  elder  Beroaldus,  Antonius  Sabclli- 
cus,  Thanneras,  ;and  Barynthus  {or  Barynus). 
Since  that  pariod  numberless  editions  have  appeared ; 
^nt  those  who  desire  to  study  the  gradual  progress 
pf  tho  text,  which,  as  might  bo  aipocled  in  a  work 
jwhich  was  extensively  employed  in  the  middle 
'ages  aa  a  school-baok,  is  fonnd  in  most  MSS. 
lunder  a  very  corrupt  form,  will  be  able  to  trace  its 
'gradual  development  in  the  labours  of  the  following 
scholars; — Jo.  Gamers,  ito.  Vieim.  Pannom  1518, 
foLBasQ.  1532,  accompanied  by  elaborate  histoiical 
Jiotes;  El.  Vinstus,  4to.  Pictav.  1653.  1563, 
Paris,  1576  i  J-  Stadins,  Bvo.  Antv.  1567.  1684. 
1594  ;  Oruterua,  8vo.  Heidel.  1697  ;  Gruterusand 
Sdmasius,  Heidel.  Svo.  IGU9  ;  FFoinsbemins,  Svo. 
Ai^ntorat.  1633.  1636.  1655;  GraeviaB,  Svo. 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.'I680,  with  numerous  iUustcaUons 
from  coins  and  ancient  monuments  ;  Dukerus,  Svo, 
iLug.  Bat.  1723.  17-14.  Lips.  1839.  This  last 
^nust  he  considered  as  the  standard,  suice  it  ex- 
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hibits  a  rery  pure  leiit  and  a  copious  selection  nf 
the  best  commentaries.  We  niay  also  consult 
with  advantage  the  recent  editions  by  Titse,  8va 
Frag.  1819,  and  Seebode,  Bvo.  Lips.  1831. 

The  work  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  [W.  R.J 

FLORUS,  ANNAEUS,  the  author  of  three 
sportive  Trochaic  dimeters  addressed  to  Hadrian, 
which,  with  tho  emperor's  reply  in  the  same  strain, 
have  been  preserved  by  Spartiaiius  (Had.  16). 
We  cannot  donbt  that  he  is  the  same  person  with 
the  Annaens  (Cod.  Neap.  Anraus)  Floras  twice 
quoted  by  Charisiua  {pp.  38, 113)  as  an  authority 
for  the  ablative  poemalis  —  "  Atmaeus  Floras  od 
divum  HainnmaA  jxmnaliadeleetor.^iAntlutL  i.ai. 
ii.  97,  ed.  Bunnann,  or  n.  213,  ed.  Meyer.) 

A  series  of  eight  short  epigrams  in  trochaic  te- 
trameters cataleetic  are  found  in  many  MSS.  imder 
the  name  of  Floras,  or,  as  in  the  Codex  Thnaneus, 
Fkridm,  to  which  Salniasius  (ad  Sport,  Had.  16) 
added  a  ninth,  in  five  hexameters,  ascribing  the 

believed  by  Wemedorf  te  be  the  author  not  only 
of  these  and  of  the  lines  to  Hadrian,  but  of  the 
well-known  F^T^lmm  Veneris  also—an  opinion 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  retracted.  (AtUhal. 
Lai.  i.  17,  30.  iii.  HI,  112,  113,  114,  116,  266, 
29],  ed.  Bunnann,  or  n.  213— 321,  ed.  Meyer  ; 
Wemsdort  Poet  Lat.  Mis.  vol.  iii,  p.  426,  vol  iv, 
pt.  ii.  p.  054.) 

A  curious  fragment  has  been  recently  pnbhshed 
fttsai  a  Brussels  MS.  beaded  "  Pai4Hii  Flori  (a 
corraption  probably  of  P.  Assa)  firgUms  Orator 
aa  Poeta,  InapU.'"  The  introduction  only,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  supposed  to  have  been 
held  about  A.  n.  101,  haa  been  preservod,  and 
from  this  wa  learn  that  the  anthor  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  that  he  liad  repaired,  when  still  almost  a 
boy,  to  Rome,  and  had  become  a  competitor,  at  the 
Ludi  Capitolini  celebmlad  by  Domitjan  {j.  d.  90 
apparently),  for  the  poetical  prize,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  by  the  applauding  shouts  nf  tho 
audience,  but  un&irly  withheld  by  the  emperor, 
iro  fEirthcr  informed  that,  disgusted  by  this 
disappointment,  he  had  refused  to  return  to  his 
try  and  his  kindred,  had  become  a  wanderer 
,  I  liio  earth,  visiting  in  succession  Sicily,  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Egypt,— that  he  then  returaed  to 
Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Gaul,  proceeded  on- 
woi^B  to  the  Pyrenees,  finding  at  last  repose  in  the 
city  of  Tarragona,  and  contenbnent  in  the  pcacelhl 
occupation  of  superintending  the  instruction  of 
ith.  Kitschl  endeavours  to  identify  this  per- 
lage  with  Floros  ths  poet  under  Hadrian  ;  but 
■■te  seems  little  to  support  this  view  except  the 
ne  and  the  isxl  that  there  is  no  chronological 
difliculty.  (RhmnaOas  Museum,  ioi\ii\,f.SQ2, 
&c.)  fW.  R.J 

FLORUS,  C.  AQUI'LLIUS,  M.  s.  C.  n.,  con- 
sul E.  c.  269,  the  aith  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  province  assigned  to  Floms  was  Sicily,  where 
he  watched  the  movements  of  Hamil(*r  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  remained  in  the 
isknd  as  proconsul  un^l  late  in  the  summer  of 
E.C.  258.  He  was  employed  in  that  year  in 
blockading  Mytistratum,  a  strong  hill-fort,  which, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  and  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  submitted  at  length  to  the  united  legions 
of  Florus  and  his  successor  in  the  consulship,  A. 
Atilius  Cahitinua  [CALArrNUa].  Florus  triumphed 
"  De  Poeneis"  on  tho  5th  of  Oclober,  258.     (I  jv. 
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Epit.  xiil;  Zomr.vili.  II  j  Poljb.i.  34;  Oros.  1, 

24  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLORUS,  L.  AQUl'LLIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the 
toiiit  under  AuguaCus,  whoae  vitaxe  occn 
eeierul  coins,  which  ore  figured  below.  The  ob- 
yerao  of  the  first  representa  the  head  of  Angostus, 


and  ths  reverse  a  flonsr.  The  accond  and  iliird 
refer  to  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Roman  alandords  frooi  the  Portliians  in  u,  c. 
20.  The  obverse  of  the  second  has  on  its  helmeted 
head  of  a  female,  and  the  reverse  Armenia 
suppliant,  kneeling  down  with  outstretched  hands, 
mtii  the  l^end  Caesar  Divi  F.  Arme.  Caft. 


The  obrerse  of  the  third  has  a  head  of  the  sun,  and 
the  rererse  a,  Parthian  on  his  knees,  proaonljng  a 
standard,  with  (he  legend  Caesar  Avovstvs 
"—7,  Rhce.    The  obverse  of  (he  toorth  coin  is 


the  some  as  the  second  ;  the  reverse,  from 
elephants,  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  conquests  i' 
the  East.  (Eokhel,  vol.  t.  pp.  142, 143,  Tol.  vi 
pp.  94—99.) 


FLORUS,  DOMITIUS,  who  had  heen  ejected 
from  the  senate  through  the  influence  of  Plautianus,, 
was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  and  crenlod 
tribune  of  the  people.  (Dion  Cass,  bucviit  22.) 

FLORUS,  QE'SSIUS,  a  native  of  Claxomenae, 
SBceaeded  Albinus  as  procnrator  of  Judaea,  A.  d. 
£4 — eg.  He  owed  hia  appointment  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife  Cleopatra  with  the  empress  Pop- 
paea.  The  goveromenf  of  Albinua  had  been  op- 
pressive, but  the  conduct  of  Flunis  caused  the  Jews 
to  regard  it  with  comparative  regret.  Without 
pity  or  shame,  equally  crafty  and  sniel.  Floras  was 
a  systematic  plunderer  of  hja  province.  No  gidns 
were  too  petty,  no  exlorlion  was  too  enormous  fiir 
him.  His  ravages  extended  to  whole  districts,  as 
well  03  to  pArticulai  cities  and  persons:  exile  was 


FLORUS. 
prefeiahle  to  his  government ;  and  the  banditti  who 
infested  Judaea  purchased  impunity  by  sharing 
their  booty  with  tho  procuiator.  Josephus  (Aiittg. 
iviii.  I,  §  6,  XX.  U,  g  ],  B.  J.  ii.  14),  whom 
Tacitus  confirms  (Hhi.  v.  10),  expressly  attributes 
the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  Rome  to  Florns,  and 
says  that  he  purposely  kindled  tho  reiwHion  in 
order  to  cover  the  enormities  of  hia  government. 
At  Caesareia,  where  in  a.  d.  65—66,  in  the  accond 
jear  of  Floras'  administration,  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  llie  Jewish  dtlzens  bribed  him  with 
eight  talents,  to  secure  them  ingresa  into  their  own 
synagogue.  Floras  took  the  money,  and  imme- 
diately quitted  Caeearela,  abandoning  the  Jews  to 
the  inaults  and  fmy  of  the  Greek  population.  Jew- 
ish dcpuliea  sent  jrom  CaeeareJa  to  Sebaste,  to 
claim  their  purchased  protection,  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  Flonis.  He  abstained  from  nothing  which 

one  time  he  demanded  17  talents  from  the  Icmple- 
treasniy  in  "Caesar's  name  j"  and  twice  within 
a  few  days  he  exdted  a  tumult,  and  ordered 
a  massacre  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  8600  persons 
perished,  merely  to  afford  him,  amidat  the  con- 
fusion, an  opportunity  of  plimdering  the  Temple. 
The  attempt  foiled,  but  on  this  occasion  he  pub- 
licly scourged  and  impaled  Roman  citizens  of 
equestrian  rank,  but  Jewish  birth,  although  Beie- 

IL  [BsRENiCE,  2  i  Agripfa  Heuodes,  2],  stood 
barefooted  and  in  mourning  be^de  his  tribunal, 
aupplicating  for  her  countrymen.  At  the  feast  of 
the  Pasaover,  April,  A.  n,  6S,  three  millions  of 
Jews  petitioned  Cestina  Oollua  [OallusJ,  the 
proconsul  of  Syria,  against  the  tyranny  of  Festus. 
But  the  only  redress  they  obtained  was  a  taint 
promise  of  milder  treatment^  while  Floras  stood  at 
the  proconsul's  side,  deriding  the  snppUants,  and 
on  his  departure  ostentatiously  escorted  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  Hatred  to  Floras,  rather 
:hau  to  Rome,  tendered  all  Agrippa's  cflbrts  in 
i.  n.  66,  to  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  iii- 
■f^eetual,  and,  after  it  brake  out,  all  parties  repre- 
(ented  Floras  aa  its  prinwpal  cause.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Floras  perished  in  the  insDrrection  or 
escaped.  His  death  is  recorded  by  Snetenlus 
(Vespas.  i;  Oroa.  vii.  9),  but  not  implied  by 
Josephus  (Vila,  6).  (_TBdU  Joseph.  II.  ce.,  and 
Avik,.  xiv.  9,  %  2,  XX.  9,  %  S,  B.  J.  ii.  15,  J  1, 
tJ.  1 6,  J  1  i  Sulpic  Sev.  Saer.  HiH.  H  42 !  Euse- 
'  Ins,  Chwncon,  LXVl)  He  is  sometimes  called 
estua  and  Cesljua  Plorus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLORUS,  JU'LIUS,  addressed  by  Horace  in 
two  epistles  {i.  S,  ii.  2),  was,  aa  wa  learn  from  the 
poet,  attached  to  the  suite  of  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero,  when  that  _ 

TigJmies  upon  the  th 
,  oreover,  according  to  Porphyrion,  the 
author  of  satires,  or  rather,  it  would  seem,  the 
editor  of  extracts  IVom  the  satirical  works  of  Kn- 
nius,  Ludlina,  and  Voiro.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  is  ths  Floras,  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of 
M.  Pordns  Latro  i)y  Seneca  [Gontroii.  iv.  25),  who 
quotes  R  passage  fr™  one  of  his  pieces,  apparently 
~  '  iclamation,  entitled  FlanUtiHait.  We  may 
aps  identify  both  with  the  Julius  Florua  whom 
,  itilian  (i.  3.  %  13)  places  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  orators  of  Gaul,  since  he  eventually 
practised  his  profession  in  thi^  country  (9iionia»i 
■' '  '  lam  earn  (ac  eloquentiam)  exetouit),  and  it 
imposdble  tliat  all  three  are  one  and  the 


FONTEIA. 
eume  with  Juliua  Florus  wbo  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Tibeiiua  hended  rni  maurreetion  among  tie  Treviri, 
(Tac  A«n.  iii.  40,  42).     See  Weichert,  P«(.  Lai. 
SsUg.  p.  365,  &c  [W.  R.] 

^  FLORUS,  JU'LIUS  SECUNDU8,  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  the  lonlempoiary  and  dear 
fiiend  of  Quintilian.  Juliua  Florua,  named  above 
as  famed  for  hia  eloquence  in  Oaul,  v/aa  the  pater- 
nal uncle  of  Julius  Flotua  Secnndus.  {QuintiL  x. 
3,  §  1 3  ;  Senet  Oniiw.  iv.  26.)  [W.  R.J 

FOCA  or  PHOCAS,  a  Latin  grammaiian,  an- 
thor  of  a  dnit,  foolish  life  of  Viigil  in  leiametec 
yersa,  of  whiii  one  hundred  and  nineteen  lines 
and  a  lialf  have  been  preserved  in  two  tragmente, 
together  with  a  short  Sapphic  ode,  by  way  of  eior- 
dium,  on  the  progress  of  hislory,  addressed  to  the 
Muse  Clio.  The  title  of  the  piece,  as  found  in 
,MSS.,  is  Vila  VirgZii  a  Foca  GraBinioii™  Urlds 
Bomoe  VeTsUms  eika,  or  with  the  complimentai; 
addition  Orammidim  VHdi  Bomae  perspieaasmao 
et  darissiino,  from  which  wo  may  conjecture  that 
be  was  one  of  ^e  public  salaried  teachers 
gave  lectures  at  Home  under  the  later  emj 
wh*lB  h'  name  indicaiea  that  he  was  a  Greeli  by 
xtracCi  n  at  least,  if  indeed  wo  are  no!  ' 
land  tha  Kome  here  denotes  New  Roi 
tan  m  p  We  Icnow  notliing  regarding  the 
1]  ry  f  Foca,  nor  the  ptedse  period  when  he 
1  un  b  d,  icept  that  be  lived  before  Priscian  and 
as  d  rus,  by  both  of  whom  be  is. quoted.  In 
idd  ti  n  to  the  life  of  Vir^I,  We  have  three  cen- 
ts /  .^i^cKfem  l-li^i^  and  twotiactsin prose, 
me  De  Aspiralioae,  and  the  other  An  de  Noaaae 
i  Verio,  with  a  prefece  in  elegiac  verse. 

The  metrical  productions  of  this  writer  will  be 
nund  in  the  AnlhoL  Lai.  it.  176,  186, 186,  2S6, 
3.  Burmann,  or  No.  28S — 289,  ed.  Meyer ;  the 
■rose  treatises  in  Putsehius,  Gramsiaiieae  Latinae 
ludores  Aiitiqiii,  p.  1637  ajid  p.  1722.  gee  also 
Vemadorf,  Poet.  Latint  Mist.,  vol.  jii.  pp.  347, 
10.  [W.  B,] 

FOCAS,  emperor.     [Phocas.] 

FONTA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet  of  tie  Augustan 
ge,  who  sang  the  lores  of  the  nymphs  and  satyrs. 
Ov.  et  Poni.  iv.  IS.  35.)  [W.  R.] 

FONTEIA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  in  B.  c. 
9,  daughter  of  C.  Fonleins  [No.  4],  and  sister  of 
1.  Fonleins  [No.  6],  at  whose  trial  she  was  pro- 
uced  by  Cicero,  to  move  the  compassion  of  the 
n  behalf  of  bee  brother.     (Cic.  pro  FOnU 
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r^arded  as  the  son  of  Janns:  bnl^  as  Janus  is 
always  represented  in  later  times  with  a  faeaid. 


r-) 


fw.  a  D.] 


FONTEIA  GENS  came  originany  from  Tna- 
ilnm  (Cic  pro  Foal.  14j,  of  which  mnnicipiuiu  it 
■as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fsmiliea.  The 
onteii  were  plebeian  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  44),  and 
ire  the  cognomens  Aanippa,  Balbus  (omitted 
ndct  Baxbus,  bnt  ^ven  under  FoNTBIUs),  and 
jpjTO.  The  cognomen  Crassus  (Frontin.  iStro- 
y.  i.  5.  g  13,  iv.  5.  §  B)  is  an  eiroi  of  tie 
[S3.,  since  tiiere  were  no  Fonteii  Crassi.  Tha 
:st  member  of  this  gens,  whose  name  appears  on 
le  consulEu^  Fasti,  is  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  one  of  the 
iiisuls  suffeclj  in  B.  c  33.  [W.  B.  D.] 

There  are  several  coiiM  of  this  gens  ;  liut  Capito 
the  only  cognomen  which  occurs  upon  them : 
lose  which  have  no  cognomen  upon  them  are 
ven  below,  The  obverse  of  the  first  represents  a 
mblt-^ced  head,  which  is  supposed  by  Vaillant 
id  others  to  be  ihe  head  of  Janns,  and  to  indicate 
lat  the  race  was  descended  from  Fontus,  who,  we 
am  from  Amoljius  (adv.  Gent^,  iii.   29),  was 


Eckhol(voLv.  p.214,&c.)maintains  thattlietwo 
heads  reler  to  tho  Dioscuri,  who  were  worshipped 
at  Tosculum  with  especial  honoiu™,  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Sii  Penates  of  tbe  gens.  The 
heads  of  the  JDioscim  also  occur  on  other  coins  of 
the  Fonteia  gens,  as  we  see  in  the  second  spei^raen 
figured  below.    The  head  an  tlie  obverse  of  the 


third  coin,  with  a  tbnnderbott  b 
bably  that  of  Apollo  Veiovis  i  the  reverse  repi 
sents  a  winged  boy  riding  on  a  goat,  with  tho  ti 
caps  of  the  Dioscuri  suspended  above  him,  and 
thyrsus  below. 


FONTEIUS,  1.  T.  KoBTSius,  legatns  of  P. 
imelius  Scipio,  in  Spain,  n.  c  212.  (Ljv.  nsv, 
33.)  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  P.  and  Cn, 
Scipio,  Fonteius,  as  prefect  of  the  camp,  would 
have  succeeded  to  tbe  temporary  command  at  least 
of  tho  legions.  But  the  soldiers,  deemmg  him  un- 
equal to  conduct  a  defeated  army  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  countiy,  chose  instead  an  inferior  officer. 
L.  Marcius,  for  their  hnder.  (Liv.  xxv.  34,  38.) 
"onteius,  however,  seems  to  hare  been  second  in 
onmand  (iivi,  17) ;  and  if  be  were  the  eime 
dth  T.  Fonloius  mentioned  by  Frontinna  (Stmtag. 
6,  $  12,  iv.6.g  8),  he  was  a  brave,  if  not  an  able, 

2.  P.  Fonteius  Balbtts,  praetor  in  Spain,  B.C. 
S9.  (Liv.  xliv.  17.) 

,3.  M.  FoNTBius,  praetor  of  Sardinia,  b.  c.  1 67. 
Liv.  ilv.  44.) 

4.  C.  FoNTBius,  legatus  of  the  praetor  Cn. 
Servilius  Caepio,  with  whom  he  was  slain  in  a 
popular  tmnult  at  Asculnm  in  Picenum,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  MarHC  or  Social  War,  B.  c.  90, 
(Cic.  pro  Fimf.  14  ;  Liv.  .^it  72 ;  Veil.  Pat 
ii.  IS;  Appian,B.(7.i.S8;OrDfl.T.18.)  He  was 
the  falber  of  Fonteia  (Cic.  pro  Font.  17),  and  of 
No.  6. 

5.  M.  FoNTBiDs,  son  of  the  preceding.  The 
piaenomens  of  both  these  Fonteii  ate  very  doubl- 
fuL  (Orelli,  Osom.  TuU.  s.  v.  Fotdeiai.)     Cicero 

unerates  the  offices  borne  by  M.  or  M'.  Fonteius 
the  following  order.     He  was  a     " 


N  2 


, logic 
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whether  foi'  nppordouing  land,  CDndncting  a  colon)', 
or  of  the  puWii!  treasury,  ia  unknown.  He  was 
qnaestor  hotween  B.  c.  B6— 83.  In  B.  c.  83  he 
wm  legatns,  with  the  title  of  Pro-quaestQr  in 
Further  Spuin,  and  afterurards  legatus  in  Mace- 
donia, when  hs  repressed  the  incurbiong  of  the 
Thraiaan  tribes  into  the  Ronmn  prDTiHce,  The 
datocfhispraelorahipisuiicertjun,  but  he  governed, 
as  his  prastoiian  province,  Narbonnese  G^l,  be- 
tween a  c.  76 — 73,  since  he  remaned  three  years 
in  hia  goTermnent,  and  in  75  sent  provisions,  mili- 
tary stores;  nnd  recruits  to  Melellus  Pius  nnd  Cn. 
Pompey,  who  were  then  occnpied  with  the  Serto- 
linn  war  in  Spain.  His  exactions  for  this  puipose 
farmed  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  provincials.  He  retnmed  to  Roma  in  B.  c  73-2, 
but  hs  was  not  prosecuted  for  extortion  and  mis- 
goTomnient  until  b.  c  G9.  M.  Plaetorius  waa  the 
conductor,  M.  Fabius  subsctiptor  of  the  prosecution. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Narbonne  appeared  at  Roma  as  witnesses  against 
FontciuB,  but  tlie  most  distii^ished  among  them 
was  InduciomarQH,  a  chief  of  the  Allchroges.  The 
trial  was  in  many  respects  important ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
of  M,  FonteiuB  himself,  is  Umited  to  the  partial  and 
&sgm«ntaiy  speech  of  his  advocate,  Cicero.  The 
prosecution  was  an  eirpeiimeot  of  the  new  law — 
Lex  Aurelia  de  JadiciiE — which  had  been  passed 
at  the  dose  of  n.  c.  70,  and  whieh  tool:  away  the 
judicia  from  the  senate  aione,  and  enacted  that  the 
judicee  bo  chosen  equally  from  the  senators,  the 
equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  It  was  also  the 
j'ear  of  Cicero's  aedileship,  and  the  ptoaeoutor  of 
Verres  now  came  forward  lo  defend  a  humbler 
but  a  similar  criminal.  Fonteius  procured  from 
every  province  which  he  had  governed  witnesses 
to  Ins  olticial  character  —  liom  Spain  and  Ma- 
cedonia, from  Nacbo  Mardus  and  Marseille, 
iirom  tlie  camp  of  Pompey,  and  from  the  com- 
plies of  revenue-^rmers  and  merchants  whom  he 
had  protected  or  connived  at  during  bis  adrainis- 

ftom  Cicero's  speech  (Pro  Fmleio),  with  defraud- 
ing his  creditors  while  quaestor  \  with  imposing  an 
eiorbilant  tax  on  the  wines  of  Narbonne ;  and 
with  selling  exempUons  from  the  repair  of  the 
roads -of  the  province,  so  that  both  wer«  the  roads 
impaasable,  and  those  who  could  not  ofibrd  to  buy 
exemptions  were  burdened  with  the  duty  of  the 
exempted*  Cicero  denies  the  charge  of  &aud,  but 
of  the  complunts  respecting  the  wine-tax  and  the 
roads,  he  says  that  they  were  grave,  if  true  j  and 

(uilty,  are  probable  from  the  vague  declamation  in 

nee.     Whether  Ponteias  were  aejuitted  is  not 

id  if  pronounced  guilty,  and  as  we  read  of  his 
purchasing,  after  his  tnal,  a  sumptuous  house — 
'  e  ilanitH  RabiriaHal^Cic.adAlt.  i.  6.),  at  Naples, 
c.  68,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sentence  of 
8  judices  was  fevorahle.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  ;  Ju- 
lius Victor,  in  Foal.  Fragm. ;  Drumann,  Geseh. 
Rom.  voi.  V,  pp.  329—334,  by  whom  an  analysis 
of  Cicero's  speech  is  given.  The  fragments  we 
possess  belong  to  the  second  speech  for  &e  defence. 
Each  party  snolte  twice,  and  Cicero  each 
«.!..    CCiCi  '"^  '^'™'  '  *^  ^   i^.-:.. ■:!:..■.  f-^ 

in.) 


FORTUNA. 
S.  P.  Fonteius,  a  youth  of  obscure  fiunily, 
whom  P,  ClodiUB  Pulober  [Claudjub,  No.  40.] 
chose  for  his  adopted  father,  when,  in  cider  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  he 
passed  at  the  end  of  b.  c  GO,  from  the  patrician 
bouse  of  the  Ciaudii  to  the  pleboian  FonteiL  The 
whole  proceeding  was  illegal  and  absurd.  Foi> 
teius  was  married  and  had  three  children,  therefore 
there  was  no  plea  for  adoption ;  he  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  while  Clodina  was  thirtj-fiva  ; 
the  rogation  was  hnrried  threugh,  and  the  auspices 
were  mighted.  After  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
the  first  paternal  act  of  Fonteius  was  to  emoncipalo 
his  adopted  son.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  1 3,  Ilarusp.  Se- 
spora.  37.) 

FONTEIUS  MAGNUS,  a  pleader  of  causes, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who  was  one  of 
the  accusers  of  Bufus  Varenus  for  extortion  while 
proconsul  of  Bithynia.  Pliny  the  younger  de- 
fended Varenus,  and  Fonteius  spoke  in  reply  to 
him.  (Plin.  ^.  t,  20,  viL  6.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PONTINA'LIS,  an  agnomen  of  A.  Atemius, 
consul  in  n,c.  464.     [AtbbniUB.] 

FONTUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  and  believed  to 
be  a  son  of  Janus.  He  had  an  altar  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  which  derived  its  niune  Irom  his  father,  and 
on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be  buried.  Ho 
waa  a  brother  of  Voltumus,  (Cic.  rfe  Leg.  ii.  22  ; 
Amob.  iii.  39.)  The  name  of  this  divinity  is  con- 
nected with/uis,  a  well ;  and  he  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of 
October  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
wells,  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  wells  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  flowerfl  thrown  into 
■"irro,  rfa  Z.  L.  vi.  33 ;  Feslus,  s.  v.  Foa- 
tiTialm.)  '  [L.  S.] 

FORNAX,  a  Roman  goddess,  who  is  said  to 
ve  been  worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the 
m,  and  prevent  its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the 
en.     {Fornax,')     Hei  festival,  the  Fomaeaha, 
IS  announced  W  the  curio  maidmuB.    (Ov,  Fast. 
525,  &C.  ;  Festus,  s.  «.  Fomaealia.)     Hartimg 
(dig  iielig.  it.  Rom.  vol.  ii,  p.  107)  considers  her  tc 
'     identical  with  Vesta.    (DicL  of  A^a.  s.  v.  Foma- 
ealia.) [L.  S.] 
FOBTU'NA,  the  goddess  of  chance  or  good 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy, 


arly  at  Rome,  whe 


lidercd  as  the  steady  goddess  •     ^ 
success,  and  every  kind  of  prosperity.     The  greai 

pressed  iu  tlie  story  tebted  by  Plutareh  (de  Foi-- 
(ihid.  ffo'B.  4 ),  that  on  entering  Rome  she  put  uf 
her  wings  and  shoes,  and  threw  awaythe  globe, a: 
she  intended  to  take  up  her  permanent  abod< 
among  the  Romans.  Her  worship  is  tmcei 
to  the  reign  of  Ancue  Martins  and  Serviu 
TuUius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  buil 
two  temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  fomn 
boarium,  and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibei 
(Plut.  l.e.  &,  10  !  Dionys.  iv.  27  i  Liv.  s.  46 
Ov.  Fail.  vL  fi70-J  The  Romans  mention  ho 
with  a  variety  of  surnames  and  epithets,  as  puUici' 
pHvatitt  midi^fris  (said  to  have  originated  at  th 
time  when  Coriolanus  was  prevented  by  the  on 
treaties  of  the  women  &om  deetniying  Rome,  Plu 
I.  c),  reffisa,  consercatrie,  prim^eniOf  iririlis^  & 
Forluna  Viipnensis  was  worshipped  by  newlj 
married  women,  who  dedicated  their  maiden  gai 
ments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  (Amob.  ii.  67 
Angustin.  de  (Hv.  Dei,  iv.  il.)     Ovid 'i^irf.  i 
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Us)  iells  U8  that  Foriuna  Virilia  wna  worshipped 
by  women,  who  prajed  to  her  tliat  she  might  pre- 
bone  thoir  charms,  and  tlms  enahle  them  to  please 
their  husbands.  Her  surnames,  in  general,  eiipre 
either  particuia?  kinds  of  good  luck  or  the  jie 
eons  OF  classes  of  persons  In  whom  she  granted 
it-  Her  worship  was  of  great,  importance  also  at 
Antium  and  Pmenoste,'where  her  mr/tisororades 
were  very  celebrated.  (J^eL  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Oraatr- 
Um;  Hartung,  d« /fe%.  il.  iiiim.  vol.  ii,  p.  33" 
&c.    Comp.  Tychk.)  [L.  3.] 

FORTUNATIA'NUS,  ATI'LIUS,  a  Lat 
gminmatian,  author  of  &  treatise  {Ars)  upon  pros- 
ody, and  the  metres  of  Horace,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Pntaohim  The  work  " 
extremely  defectivB  and  in  great  confusion,  the 
di^rent  parts  being  in  many  places  jumhled  toge- 
ther in  defiance  of  all  order  or  aiTangeraent.  For- 
tunatianus  cannot  be  later  than  the  fifth  century, 
since  he  is  q^uoted  by  Cassiodorua,  and  his  diction, 
as  exhibited  in  an  epistle  dedicatory  addressed  to 
a  young  senalor  (p.  2685,  ed.  Putsch.),  is  vary 
pure  and  graceful.  [W.  R.l 

FORTUNATIA'NUS,  CU'RJUS  or  CHr- 
BIUS,  B  Roman  lawyer,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  a  short  time 
before  Caesiodoras,  by  whom  he  is  quoted.  He 
drew  up  a  compendiam  of  technical  rhetoric,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer,  m  tbtee  books,  com- 
piled from  the  chief  andent  autiiorities  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  nndec  the  title  CarU  ForhsnaiUad  Om- 
sulti  Aiits  Bhetorieae  Schalicae  lAhi  Ires,  a  prodi 
Ijon  which  at  one  period  was  held  jn  high  esteem 
as  a  manual,  from  being  at  once  compi^hensiFO  ano" 

This  writer  must  not  be  confimnded  with  the 
Curius  Fortunatianus  who,  as  we  an  told  byCapi- 
tolinuB  {Mac.  el  Balb.  4),  composed  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Maiimus  and  Balbinua,  nor  with 
Fortuna^anua,  an  A&i<^n,  bishop  of  Aquilei% 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (  de  Vim  lU.  97)  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Gospds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  An  Rheturica  was 
printed  at  Venice,  fol.  15-2S,  in  a  volume  conlain- 

subject  \  a  second  edition,  revised  by  F.  Naimius, 
appeared  at  Louymn,  8vo.  1650  ;  a  third,  by  Ery- 
thiaeue,  at  Strasbui^,  Bvo.  1568.  The  piece  will 
be  found  also  in  the  "  Rhefores  Larini  Antiqui," 
ofPittoM,Paria,  4to,  1699,p.38— 78.    [W.  R.] 

FO'SLTA  GENS,  patrician,  of  which  only  one 
family  name,  Fiaccinjtok,  appears  in  history. 
The  family  was  early  eitinet.  [W.  B.  C] 

FRANGO.     [Fango.] 

FRONTI'NUS,  SEX.  JULIUS,  of  whose 
nri^  and  early  career  we  know  nothing,  first  ap- 
peals in  liistoiy  under  Veapasian,  at  the  be^nning 
af  A.  D.  70,  as  praetor  urbanna,  an  ofBce  which  he 
tpsedily  resigned  in  ordet  to  make  way  fijr  So- 
mitian,  and  it  is  probable  that  lie  was  one  of  the 
■st^jdes  sti^^eti  in  A.  i>.  71.  In  the  course  of  the 
Following  year  he  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor 
:if  BritaJn,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  tlie 
:onquest  of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
oower  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
*.  a.  78.  In  the  thnd  consulship  of  Nerva 
'a.  d.  97)  Frontinua  was  nominated  caralor 
igvaram,  an  appointment  never  confepred,  as  he 
limselt  informs  us,  except  upon  the  leading  men  of 
.he  state  (de  Aq.  1 ;  comp.  102) ;  he  also  enjoyed 
he  high  dignity  of  augur,  and  his  death  mnsl  Imvo 
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happened  about  A.  1>.  lOG,  since  bis  seat  in  the 
college  was  bestowed  upon  the  youBKer  Pliny  soon 
after  that  period.  From  an  epigram  in  Martial  we 
might  conclude  that  he  was  twice  elevated  to  the 
consulship  ;  but  since  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Fasti,  we  are  unable  to  determme  the  dales, 
although,  as  stated  above,  we  may  infer  that  this 
honour  was  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  first  time 
at  least,  before  hia  journey  to  Britain,  since  the 
generals  despatched  to  command  that  province 
were  generally  consulars. 

Two  works  undoubtedly  by  this  anthoc  are  still 
extant: — I.  Strtdegematictya  lAbri IV.  or,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  distinction  diawn  by  the  author,  StnUe- 
geinatiatm  LAri  III.  and  S^fepieon  LUter  wme, 
fbiming  a,  sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of  wai,  de- 
veloped in  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  most  lonowned  leaders  of  antiquity.  The 
anecdotes  in  the  iirst  tiook  relate  to  the  various  con- 
tingendes  which  may  precede  a  battle,  those  in 
the  second  to  the  battie  itself  and  its  results,  thosa 
in  the  third  to  the  forming  and  nusing  of  sieges, 
while  those  in  the  fourth,  or  the  Strategicn,  com- 
prehend various  topics  connected  with  the  internal 
discipline  of  an  army  and  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mander. This  compUation,  which  presents  no  par^ 
ticular  attractions  in  style,  and  seems  to  have  been 
formed  without  any  very  ciitical  mvestigation  of  the 
authori ties  from  whieh  some  of  the  stoiiesBCe  derived, 
must  have  been  published  about  a.  d.  84,  soon  after 
the  return  of  Frontinns  from  Britain,  fiir  we  find 
Domitian  named  more  than  once  with  the  title  of 
Germanicus,  together  with  ireg^nent  allauons  to  the 
German  war,  but  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  Dacian 
or  other  aubsequent  campiugns. 

II.  De  Agaaedacabas  tWi!  Itomae  I3ri  II.,  a 
treatise,  compoaed,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
after  the  year  97.  The  language  is  plain  and  un- 
pretending, while  the  matter  forms  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  tbe  history  of  architecture. 

We  learn  &om  the  preface  to  the  Siraieffemattca, 

it  Frontinus  had  previously  written  an  essay  De 

Sdenlia  MiiHari^  and  Aelian  speaks  of  a  disqui- 

both  of  which  are  lost. 

The  Editio  Prmceps  of  the  Sin^ganatlca  was 
printed  by  Ench.  Silber,  4to.  Rom.  14B7.     The 
»t  editions  are  that  of  F.  Oudendorp,  Bvo.  Log. 
at.    173],   reprinted^   witii   additions  and   cor- 
ctious,  by  Con.  Oudendorp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1779, 
id  that  of  Schwebel,  8vo.  Lips.  1772, 
There  h  an  early  translation  into  out  own  lan- 
guage dedicated  to  Henry  VIIL,  entitled  "  The 
Stratagems,   Sleyghtes,  and   Policiea   of   Warre, 
gathered  together  by  S.   Julius   Frontinus,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Rycharde  "        '      " 
Iiond.  1639 ;  and  anotliec  b    " 
>.Lond.l6S6,  to  which  ia  added  "  a  new  col- 
lection of  the  most  noted  stiatagems  and  biave  ex- 
ploits of  modem  generals  ;  with  a  short  account  of 
the  weapons  o^naive  and  defensive,  and  er^pnes 
dionly  used  in  war."    There  are  also  t^ansh^ 
s  into  German  by  Schiiffer,  fol  Meynti,  16B2 , 
Motschidler,    8yo.   Wittemberg,    1540  j    by 
ins,  fol.  Ingolst.  1£42,  including  Yegetius,  re- 
printed foL  Frank.  1578  ;  and  by  Kind,  8vd.  Leips. 
1760,  along   with  Polyaenus  :   into   French   by 
Romy    Rousseau,  about  1514  i    by  Wolkir,  fol. 
"    'f,  1636,  alor^  with  Vegetiusi  by  Petrot,  410, 
Piiris.  1664;  and  anonymous,  Bvo.  Paris,  1773: 
Lucio  Suraiitino,  8vo.  Vin^. 
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1537 -,  by  Com.  de  Tnno,  Ovo.  Venet,  1541 ;  by 
Aloif.  de  Tortis,  8vo.  Venet.  1543 ;  by  Ant,  Gan- 
dino,  4to.  Venet.  1574;  into  SpanJsb  by  Didac. 
GDillen.  de  Avila,  4CD.  SalsmajiDS,  1516:  n  list 
vbich  ibrcibly  indicates  tlie  interest  excited  by 
ancli  topics  in  the  siiteenlh  century. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  tlie  De  Aquaediaiibus,  in 
folio,  is  without  date,  but  is  known  to  baye  been 
printed  at  Home,  by  Herolt,  about  1490.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Poletiue,  4tD.  Fatar.  1723, 
lo  which  we  roay  add  the  tiauslation  by  Eondelet, 
4tD.  Paris,  1820. 

The  collected  works  were  edited  with  the  notes 
of  the  ejuiier  conuuentators,  by  Keuchen,  Gvo. 
Amet.  1661. 

The  Strategematica  will  be  fbnnd  in  the  TUious 
collections  of  Iha  "  Veteres  de  Re  Militari  Seripto- 
res,"  of  which  the  most  complete  ia  that  pubUshed 
by  Scriverius,  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1607. 

The  DeA^uaedncabus  ia  included  in  the  "The- 
sauras  Antiqtiitatmn  Romajiarum "'  of  Qraevius, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  tliB  ToluminouB  disser- 
tations of  Fabretti. 

(Tac  Hat.  it.  38,  Agric.  17  ;  PHn.  £^isi.  iv.  8  ; 
a.  8  ;  Mart.  Epigr.  x.  4,  8,  but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  he  alludes  to  our  Frontiniia  ;  Aelian, 
Tact.  1  [  Veget.  ii.  3.)  [W.  R-] 

In  the  collection  of  the  j4j^rH72fjuores  OT  .fiez^jl^f^a- 
rias  Ancioi-es  are  preserved  some  treatises  usiudly 
nscribed  to  Sex.  JnliuG  Frontiiius.  The  collecdon  con- 
BLsts  of  fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measni- 
ing  land  and  ascertiuning:  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  diflerent  works  being 
mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one  antbor 
being  sometimes  attributed  to  another.  lor  an  ac- 
count of  tJie  coUectian  we  must  refer  to  Niebuhr  {Ilisl. 
oflbme,  Tol.ii.  p.  634—644),  and  to  Blume  (fliei- 
msckea  Mmewa  fur  Jvirispradeia,  toL  vii.  ^  173 
— 243).  1.  In  the  edition  of  this  collection  by 
Ooeeius  -  (Ajnst  1671)  there  ia  a  fragment  (p.  28 
—37)  attributed  to  Frontinna,  which  ipvea  an 
account  of  measures  of  length  and  geometric  forms. 
In  Ooe^uB  it  ia  erroneously  headed,  De  Agro- 
ram  Q^aHtate — a  title  which  properly  belunf^ 
10  the  ibllowing  fr^jment.  The  writer  stales 
that,  aiW  having  been  diverted  from  his  studies, 
by  entering  on  a  mltitaiy  life,  hia  attention 
was  .-wain  turned  to  the  measurement  of  distances 
(as  the  height  of  monnt^na  and  tbe  breadth 
of  rivers),  from  the  connection  of  the  subject 
with  his  proiession.  Mention  is  made  in  this 
fragment  of  the  Dadan  rictoiy,  by  which  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  conquest  of  Dada  under  Trajan, 
in  A.  a.  104.  This  fragment  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  FiDutinuB.  Although  some  of  the  circumslances 
of  the  author's  history  seem  to  fit  Hy^nus  (com- 
pajv  Hygin.  De  Limit.  Ckaatii.  p.  209,  ed^  Goes.), 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  author  was  Balbus,  who 
wrote  a  treatise,  J}e  Asso,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
collectiona  of  Antejostinian  Law.  In  the  principal 
manuscript  (coden  Arcerianua)  of  the  Agrimmsorei, 
the  fiagment  is  entitled  BaBa  LOer  ad  Celauia. 

2.  In  p.  38 — 39,  Goes,  is  an  interesting  fiag- 
ment of  Frontinns  De  Agrnram  Qaalilale,  in  whidi 
are  eicpl^ned  the  diatinctions  between  i^r  asa^ 
Boivs,  Offer  jnesiura^  conqireAeBHa,  and  oger 
tatiifiniia.  These  are  the  three  principal  dis^nc- 
tiooa  as  to  qaaiifffi  but  there  is  aJao  an  explanation 
of  other  terms,  as  c^ffr  sabsedvust  ager  e 
(Niebuhc,  Hkl.  qfEome,  vol.  ii,  app.  i.). 
sor  C.  Giraud,  in  hia  flei  Agrariae  iScript 
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biliorea  Betiquioe,  Paris,  1843,  p.  7,  n.  2,  doubts 
whether  the  fi^iment  De  Agroram  QuiUiUiie  is 
properly  attributed  to  Frontinns,  and  seoms  ui- 
clined  lo  leler  it  lo  Balbus.  In  support  of  this 
doubt  he  dies  the  Pralegfmemi  of  Polenus,  p.  16, 
prefixed  to  the  edition  by  Polenus  of  Frontinus, 
iJe^jMoafoiAlto,  Patav,  1722.  It  should  bo  ob- 
eerred  that  the  fr^ment  to  which  these  doubts 
apply  is  not  (as  Qiraud  seems  to  suppose)  the  frag- 
ment De  Agronim  Qaalil/ile  (p.  36,  Goes.,  p.  13, 
Giiaud),  but  the  fmgment  which  we  have  already 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  addressed  to 
Celsus,  and  wrongly  headed  in  Goesius,  p.  28. 

3.  Next  follows  (p.  39)  the  fragment  headed 
De  Cmlroseraia,  which  consists  of  abort  and  muti- 
lated e:ct[acts  from  the  beeiunings  of  chapters  in 
the  work  of  Frontinus  on  tho  same  subject  The 
dmtrcmersiae  Agromm,  which  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, were  disputes  connected  with  land,  moat  of 
which  were  decided  not^Mre  orf^Mifflrio,  but  hyftgH- 
Biensorea,  who  gave  judpnent  according  to  the  rules 
of  their  art.  In  other  cases,  or,  perhaps,  in 
r  times  three  aiiilri,  appointed  under  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  a  single  arbiter,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Lex  Mamilia  (Cic.  deL^.  i.  21), 
pronounced  a  decision,  after  having  received  a  re- 
port from  agrimenaores.  Some  account  of  these 
controverslae  may  be  found  in  Walter,  Gesch.  des 
Boia.  Rechls.  p.  7B4 — 8,  ed.  1840.  In  natural  ar 
rangemenl,  the  treatise  Oa  OmlroBerKH  fbllows  the 
treatise  De  QaalHale,  because  upon  the  quality  of 
the  land  depend  the  raloa  tor  deddmg  disputes. 
The  Augments  De  Costroviraiis  are  followed  by 
commentaries  (p.  44-- 89,  GoesO  bearing  the  namia 
of  Aggenus  Urbicus  and  SimpuoiuB.  The  fonnei 
seems  to  haYe  been  a  Christian,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  iifyi  contuiy,  and  the  so-called 
laier  SimpHei  owes  its  name  to  the  absurd  mistake 
of  some  hasty  reader,  who  met  with  the  following 
remark  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  comment 
aty  of  Agpaius:—"  Satis,  ut  pnto,  dilucide  genen 
conlroversiaram  expoaui:  nam  et  SMigjiwius  onar- 
rare  conditiones  earum  exiatimavi,  quo  &cilius  ad 
intellectum  pertlnerenL"— (p.  62,  63,  Goes.)  The 
Liber  Sunplici,  then,  as  some  of  the  mauuscripta 
unport,  ia  probably  a  work  of  Aggenus,  and,  from 
gome  expressions  which  it  contains,  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  orally  aa  a  lecture.  A  portion  of 
It,  never  before  published,  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Blume,  in  JHsin.  Museum  /Sir  Jo/rlsp.  vol.  v.  p, 
-73.  These  commenlaries  upon  Frontinuf 
oeedingly  confused  and  ill-written,  the  author 
having  been  a  mere  compiler,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  was  writing  upon. 
Their  chief  value  consists  in  the  original  passages 
Prontinus  and  Hyginus  which  (hey  preserve, 
Hyginns,  like  Frontinus,  wrote  a  treatise  J>i 
Cmlnntersii!  (which  was  first  publiahed  by  Blume. 
'  "'em.  M!aetim./Sr  Jarisp.  vol.  vil  138—172) 
Lggenns,  in  making  up  his  commentary  oi 
Frontinus,  plagiarises  the  text  of  Hyginus.  It  ip 
exceedingly  dfficult  to  determinB  precisely  all  th( 
passages  which  belong  teitually  lo  Frontinus  ii 
the  commentary  of  Aggenus.  The  chief  clue  ii 
■'le  superiority  of  aenae  and  diction  in  the  oiigiua 
riter  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eialhe 
meslaalisimiia  applied  to  such  a  monster  as  Do 
litian  (p,  68,  Goes.),  must  have  proceeded  from : 
inlemporary  of  the  emperor.  The  Ziiflr  ^mpHi 
mlaina  remarks  on  the  slalas  and  transeemieniia  o 
'unlivvcrsiae,  which  probably  belong  lo  Frontinus 
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bnt  it  also  contdas  a  long  pEiES^e  (p.  87 — US, 
Goes.),  which  does  nnt  celaM  to  the  subject  of  Cox- 
Iroveniae,  and  may  hare  been  introduced  by  an 
accidental  tianspositien  of  leaves  Irom  a  treatise 
Do  CottdHiottUms  Agnnitm  of  Siculus  FlaccUB. 
Walter  {Gadh.  des  Som.  BedOs,  p.  784,  n.  64)  at- 
tempts to  restore  to  order  tbe  confused  commenlafy 
of  Aj^nuB.  The  LUier  Dhsosraphus,  in  GoesiuB, 
p.  SO  bears  the  following  title,  "Aggeni  Urbioi  in 
Julinm  FrontinuiB  Commeiitarioruin  liber  secnndns, 
qui  Diazographus  dicitur."  It  consists  of  a,  eet  of 
plates  or  drawings,  which  seem  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  wdtinga  of  Frontiiins  De  lAmi^lna  and 
Db  Controversial 

4.Nei:tfollows(p.I02— 147,GoM0atreatiBe,ite 
Cohnm^  which  has  been  generally  published  under 
the  name  of  FronlJnna,  bnt  it  is  doubtftil  whetber 
any  part  of  it  really  ijelongs  to  our  author,  It 
compiled  from  Tuious  sources,  as  the  Commwtarii 
Clatulii  Caesarii,  tbe  iSer  Bcrfii,  the  Mrgipa  Al- 
haneasiumj  and  contaiua  much  curious  infoimaUon, 
topographical  and  historical.  That,  in  its 
state,  it  cannot  have  been  compiled  by  Fi 
is  evident  from  the  mention  which  it  makes  of 
later  emperors,  as  Antoninus  and  Commodus. 
Some  notes  on  this  work  by  Andreas  Scoltus  were 
printed  by  P.  Bunnann  in  bis  edition  of  Velleiua 
Patercnlus,  p.  632—640.  (Lug.  Bat.  1719-)  The 
chaotic  fragment,  called  in  Goesius,  p.  123,  Jala 
FroKlaii  sSadi  PraefaHo,  is  quite  out  of  place,  and 
resembles  tbe  end  of  the  lirst  part  of  the  Com- 
Hientaryof  AggBnusUrbicus(p.64,  Goes.).  The 
name  Siculns  joined  to  Frontiniis  appears  to  hare 
heen  given  firom  an  ignorant  confnsion  of  Froatmu! 
with  SiculuB  Flaccus.  In  consequence  of  worki 
having  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Frontinua,  which 
clearly  could  not  hare  been  written  by  the  aulhor 
of  the  treatises  on  Stratagems  and  on  Aqueducts, 
some  scholars,  following  Poloniis,  have  supposed  the 
oKietence  of  two  writers  of  the  same  name,  and 
have  maintained  that  the  writer  on  Stratagems  and 
tbe  FrontJnufl,  of  whom  wo  possess  some  genuuie 

different  persons.     (Fabric.  BMioO.  Lai.  nl  jii. 
p,  311,  ed,Emeati.) 

fi.  In  Goesius,  p.  21 B — 219,  is  a  fragment  given 
without  the  name  of  any  author,  under  the  Utle 
Fraffatentam  Afftxtrvtm  de  LimH^us,  In  one  ma- 
-usoript  itiaaacribod  toHyginr-    —'  ' ''— 


0  JnltuE 


,dp.6i 


12;)  _ 


0  the  Agri- 


For  detiuled  infonnatl 
irteiisores  generally,  and  to  the  difGcult 
treated  of  by  Fruntinus,  the  reader  is  referred  (in 
addition  to  the  authors  already  cited)  to  B5cking"s 
ImtiMionm,  vol  L  p.  326—331 ;  Eudor^  in  Sa- 
vignyls  ZeOtda^  voi.  Jt.  p.  344—437  ;  the  Me- 
moirs of  Zeiss,  in  ^sitosi/ui-rfie  ^Weri*.  TK>j«ii«A. 
Darmstadt,  1 840 ;  SchoelijSistoife  rfa  la  Litliralun 
Itomaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  464,  vol.  Jii.  p.  227  ;  Girand, 
Rechsrehes  sar  le  DroU  de  Propnitl,  vol.  i.  p.  S7 ; 
Bureau  do  la  Malle,  Eamonm  PdHigite  des  Ro- 
tatms,  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 179. 

The  fragments  of  Frontinus  connected  with  the 
Res  Agraria  are  appended  to  Sichard's  edition  of 
the  Codex  Tieodnslaiim,  as  it  appears  in  the  Bro- 
viarium  Aniani,  foL  BasU.  1628.  They  are  g?vsn 
in  the  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Frontious, 
by  P.  Soriver,  4lo.  I.ug,  Bat.  1607,  and  R.  Ken- 
chen.  8vo.  Ainst-  ICfii.     They  are  alao  contained 
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'  in  the  following  colkclions  of  Agrimensores ; — 
1.  De  Agromin  drnditionitrus,  &c.,  apud  Tume- 
bum.  4tD.  Paris.  166fi.  2,  Aueloree  Fmium  Be- 
gmdanaa  earn  Nic  Rigalm  Obcertt.  41o.  Lutet, 
1614.  3.  Jfej"  Agrariae  AsdorM,  cnjfl!  Wilh. 
GoesH.  4to.  Amst.  1674.  Some  of  the  rcmams  are 
to  be  found  in  C  Oiraud^s  Ret  Agrarjae  Sci'iplor^tm 
aoiiliores  fleKjMiae,  Paria,  1843.  The  &Bgment  De 
Gmiroveriiis,  with  the  commentaries  of  Aggenus 
Urbicus,  and  of  the  Psendo-SimpKcius,  were  edited 
by  Blurae  in  t!ieRieiii.Mmea!afurJarisp,  voLy. 
p.  329—384.  Niebuhr  considers  the  fragments  of 
Frontinus  as  the  on!;  woA.  among  the  Agrimen- 
sores which  can  be  counted  a  part  of  classical  li- 
terature, or  which  was  composed  wilh  any  real 
legal  knowledge.  This  opinion  comes  with  au- 
thority &om  the  great  historian  who,  in  his  inves-' 
tigations  concerning  the  Agrarian  institutions,  made 
frequent  use  of  the  Agrimerrsores,  and  was  thence 
led  on  to  a  critiuil  examirration  of  the  entire  circuit 
of  Roman  history.  In  complrarrce  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Niehuhr  (to  whom  the  writings  of 
the  Agrimensores  had  always  a  peculiar  charm), 
seveial  scholars  of  eminence  have  recently  devoted 
theic  attention  to  this  obscure  subject,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  coUeotion  has  been  undertaken 
l>y  Blume,  Lachruarrrr,  and  Rudorl^  the  appearance 
of  which  is  anxiously  desired.  [J.  T.  G.] 

FRONTI'NUS,  JUUUS,  a  Latin  rheloriciar 


logavs 


abisai 


:oAIei 


nder  Se- 


(Lamprid.  Alw.Sev.  S.)  [W.  B.] 

FBONTO,  M.  AUFl'DIUS,  was  the  grandson 
of  Comehus  Fronto,  the  orator  by  E's  only 
daughter,  who  married  Aufidius  V  clocrrms.  An 
fidius  Fronto  was  consul  A.D  199  and  n  21 
was  rromirrated  governor  of  Afacn,  but  at  tl  e  so- 
licitation of  the  provincials  was  removed  by  Ma 
crinus  to  Asia.  This  appo  tnent  also  as 
cancelled  by  the  emperor,  who  fle  ed  the  US  1 
pecuniary  compensation,  which  was  retused  V 
Bonnment  discovered  at  Pesaro  erected  1  Ih  s 
individual  in  memory  of  his  son,  bears  tbe  follow- 
irrg  inscription  :—M,  AuFinjo  Frontoni  Prone- 

~  IT!  M.  COBNHLI  FrONTONIS  OllATOBrB  CoNSlT- 
S  MiQISTHJ  ImferatoBUM  LuCl  BT  ANTONlNr 
BPOTIS     ACFIBI   ViCTOmNI     PltABFKCTI     Urhi 

s  CoNSBLis  Fbonto  Consul  FiLio  Duiors* 
uo.  (Dion  CasB.  Ltxviil  22  j  OreUi,  Tnscrip.  n. 
76.)  [W.  R.] 

FHONTO,  CATIUS,  a  contemporary  of  Vea- 
pasian,  who  deferrded  Bassus,  and  afterwards  Va- 
0  have  been  aa  orator  of  some 
0,    (PliD-j^iisi.  iv.  9,vL  13.) 
Niebuhr,  in  his  life  of  Corn.  Fronto  (p.  37)  is  in- 
chned  to  believe  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fronto 
oken  of  by  Juvenal,  and  who  owned  the  houBo 
the  poet  Horace.  [L.  S.] 

FRONTO,  M.  CORNE'LIUS,  who  is  gene- 
rally styled  The  Orator  by  the  writers  of  the  thii'd 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  whom  his  contemporaries 
regarded  aa  irrferioc  in  eloquence  only  to  Cicero 
himself  was  by  descent  an  Italian,  but  a  native  of 
Cirta,  a  Roman  colony  in  Niimidia,  where,  during 
the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  a  large  body  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  P.  Sittius  had  received  allotments  of 
land.  He  was  in  all  probability  bom  under  Domi- 
tian,  and  in  esily  life  devoted  but  little  attention 
to  literature,  sirrce,  although  a  pupil  of  Dionyaius, 
sumamed  Hie  subOe  {dhtTrrSs),  and  of  Athenodotus, 
he  had  sciirceiy  commenced  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient authors  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.     Upon 
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rep^ring,  honraYGr,  to  Rome,  in  tha  reign  of  Ila- 
dfian,  he   won   attiuned  to  such   celebrity  as  a 
pknder  and  b  teachel  of  rhetodc,  thnt  nat  only 
were  hiB  iostriicUona  and  society  eagerly  sought 
ifj  yontha  of  iha  highest  raiilc,  hut  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  gnidually  assumed 
much  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the 
jroungw  Pliny  in  the  lime  of  Trajan.  To  his  charge 
WJ13  conmiitted  the  child^M.AnniusVeras,  known 
in  history  la  the  emperor  M,  Aurehiis ;    suhse- 
quently  he  was  selected  as  the  preceptor  of  L. 
CommodnSf  who,  when  he  asaumed  the  purple, 
took  the  name  o!  h,  Yerua,  and  he  discharged  his 
dntiea  towards  hoth  pupils  so  much  to  the  aatslao- 
tion  of  all  concerned,  that  he  was  adniitted  into  the 
senate,  was  nominated  conenl  for  the  months 
July  and  August  A.  B.  143,  and  five  years  afte 
-wards  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Aua,  a  diatin 
tion  which  ho  declined,  on  the  plea  of  infirm  heal 
Nor  were  his  rei-ards  confined  to  mere  nusDhstan 
rial  honours.     From  the  gains  of  a  lucraUve  p 
feesion,  and  the  llbeiality  of  his  royal  patrons, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  became  proprietor 
the  celehrat«d  gardens  of  Maecenas,  acquired  vil 
in  diilerent  parts  of  Italy,  and  expended  a  larg 
snm  upon  the  erecrion  of  splendid  hatha.     It 
true  that  he  speaks  ot  himself  as  poor,  but  t  18 
must  be  regarded  as  the  mock  hmnilHy  of  one  w 
compared  hie  own  ample  means  with  the  ovei^rown 
forlnnes  of  the  great  nobihty.     In  old  age  ho  was 
severely  itillicled  with  gout,  and  during  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  malady  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  metropolis,  who  were 
in  the  liabit  of  asaembling  round  his  couch,  and 
listening  with  delight  to  hia  conversation.      So 
great  was  his  lame  as  a  speaker,  that  a  sect  of 
rhetoricians  arose  who  were  denominated  Fnmto- 
WMwi  Foltowing  the  einmple  of  their  founder,  th^ 
scrupulously  avoided  the  poetical  diction  and  pom- 
pous eiaf^ration  of  the  Qreek  school ;  and  while 
they  made  it  their  aim  to  adhere  in  all  things  to 
the  severe  simplidty  of  nature,  bestowed  especial 
•  care  on  the  purity  of  their  language,  rejecting  all 
words  and  expreesiuns  not  stamped  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  approved  ancient  models. 
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ori-espondence,  must  have  been  singularly 
gende  and  ajniahio,  was  throughout  life  regarded 
with  the  warmest  eetCOTi  by  hia  imperial  disciploe, 
and  the  lettere  of  Marcna  in  particular,  who  sought 
penniaaion  from  the  senate  to  raise  a  statue  to  his 
niiJstor,  breathe  a  spirit  ot  the  strongest  affection. 
Of  his  parenia  and  oncestore  we  know  nothing 
whatsoever,  for  the  story  that  he  was  descended 
by  the  mother's  side  from  Plutarch  is  a  mere  mo- 
dem ^rication  ;  but  we  read  of  a  brother  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  coi-dial  terms,  and  who 
rose  to  high  aihce  nndec  Antoninus  Fins.  By  his 
wife.  Gratia  or  Crotia,  who  died  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  Ufe,  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
married  Anfidius  Victorinus,  by  whom  she  had 
tiiree  sons,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Aufidius  Fronto, 
consul  A.D.  199,  the  individual   who   erected   a 

given  in  the  article  hebw.  The  precise  date  of 
Fronto's  death  is  not  recorded,  but  tlie  latest  of  his 
"  »  belongs  to  the  ; 


Up  t, 


of  F 


Bience,  with  the 
■corrupt  and  worthless  tract  entitled  I>e  D^erenlia 
FocoSM&rMm,  and  a  few   very   short  fiagments 
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scattered  over  tho  pages  of  Anins  Gellins  and  other 
Latin  grammarians.  But  abcnt  the  year  1814 
Angela  Mai  found  that  tho  sheets  of  a  palimpsest, 
in  the  Amhroaian  library,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed le  the  &mous  monastery  of  St.  Columba  at 
Bobbio,  contMning  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the 
acta  of  the  first  council  of  Ghalcedon,  had  been 
made  up  &om  ancient  MSS.  of  Symmachaa,  of  an 
old  commentator  on  Cicero,  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  especially  of  Fronto;  and  that  the  original 
writing  was  e^ll  partially  legible.  In  this  manner 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  which  hod  passed 
between  the  orator,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verua,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  easayi,  were  recovered  and  published  at 
Mda    m  m  redand  mutilaled  con- 

di  eed  as      as  expected  under  the 

ra  lance  cas      see  Cicero,  p.  728]  ; 

uffi  if      to  convey  a  very  clear 

al  e  of  the  pieces  when 
B  sc  did  not  end  here,  for 

po  m    a]        M  Rome,  he  detected  in 


ea      g    fi^      ry     ear  the  point  where  the 

CO  m  oramenced,  evidently 

th      'UD  y  the  aamo  hand,  and 

to  be  property  of  the  same 

monastery,  thus  nnqnestiouahly  foiming  the  first 
part  or  volume  of  that  very  MS.  of  which  the 
Amhroaian  library  possessed  the  second,  and  in 
part  consisting  of  leaves  of  parchment  which  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  exhibited  the  epistles  of 
Fronto.  From  this  source  upwards  of  a  hundred 
new  tetters  were  obtained,  and  these  too  in  better 
order  than  tho  first.  An  improved  edirion,  con- 
taining these  important  additions  and  alterations, 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1823. 

the  works  of  Fronto  wore  supposed  to  be,  had 
been  regained,  excited  intense  interest  among 
acholaiB ;  but  their  anUcipationa  were  miserably 
disappointed.  The  compositions  in  question  are  so 
inconceivably  tame  and  vapid  in  atylo,  and  relate 
to  matters  so  trifial  (we  may  almost  say  childish), 
that  it  would  be  impoasihTe  to  point  out  any  pro- 
duction of  classical  antiq^oity,  of  equal  extent,  from 
which  ao  little  that  is  agreeable  or  instructive  can 
ha  gleaned.  We  find  a  aeries  of  short  communica- 
tions pleaaing  indeed,  in  ao  fer  aa  they  show  the 
kindly  connection  which  auhaisted  throughout  life 
between  an  amiable  preceptor  and  his  imperial 
pupils,  but  relating  almost  eidusively  to  the  most 
ordinary  domestic  oceurrencea,  totally  destitute  of 

The  contents  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1823  are 
as  follows  :  — 

I.  ElMolanaa  ad  Morcam  Caemrent  Li&n  V., 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  before  hia  accession,  com- 
prisii^  in  ah  122  letters,  of  which  65  are  from  the 
Caesar  to  Fronto,  64  from  FronW  to  the  Caesar, 
two  in  Greek  from  Fronto  to  Domitia  Cslvilla, 
mother  of  the  Caesar,  one  {a  fragment)  m  Greek 
to  some  unknown  personage,  and  one  piece  in 
Greek  which  must  be  consdered  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  essay  in  imitation  of  Lysiaa  and  Plato 
than  83  a  letter,  properly  speaking.  The  fifth 
book  conaiafc!  of  mere  notes,  £9  in  number,  many 
of  them  not  exceeding  one  or  two  lines,  such  as, 
"  To  my  Lord, — If  you  love  me  at  all,  sleep  during 
these  n^hts,  that  you  may  come  into  the  sonata 
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II.  Epslolars-m  ad  Anlonmam  Imperalorem 
Libri  XL,  addresaed  t»  M.  Aurelius,  now  emperor, 
comprising  in  all  eighteen  letters,  eiglit  from 
tlie  emperor  W  Fronlo,  ten  from  Fronto  to  the 

II  I.  Epislolae  ad  Veram.  Two  letters  to  Verua, 
tlie  person  itddressed  being  probably  M.  AureliuE, 
wbo,  at  tbo  pertod  of  liia  odoptron,  was  known  aa 
M.  Ansias  Vena.    [M.  AuRBUUB.] 

IV.  ijiisfciiran!  ad  Vemm  Ittgieraiorem  Liber, 
comprising  in  all  tliiTteen  letters,  sis  ^m  Yems  to 
Ftonto,  seien  &om  Fronlo  to  Verne. 

V.  Db  BeSo  ParUiko,  a  short  fiagmenl  of  a 
history  of  this  disastrous  campdgn,  drawn  up  at 
the  eaniesl  request  of  Veras. 

VI.  He  Feriis  Alsieasiim.  Four  epistles,  two 
from  M.  Aurehus,  now  emperor,  to  Fronlo  j  two 
from  Fronto  to  M.  Aurelius,  containing  some  sJlu- 
sione  to  ccrtjun  fostiTitiea  at  Alsimn. 

VII.  De  JVgiote  Ammo.  A  short  note  of  con- 
dolence from  M.  Anreliua  to  Fronto  on  the  loss  of 
a  grandson;  the  child  of  his  daughter  nnd  Auhdius 
Victorinus,  with  a  reply  at  some  length  by  Ftonto. 

VIII.  Jrion.  Apparently  a  .  brief  rhetorical 
eiereise  upon  this  legend. 

IX.  De  Etoqueniia,  A  fragment  addressed  to 
M'  Caesar. 

X.  Ge  Orationibas,  in  two  letters,  addressed 
^^  Antouino  Ai^uato.*^ 

XI.  Ei^stoloA  ad  Anttminum  Pium,  eomprimig 
in  all  nine  letters,  one  from  Pius  to  Fronlo,  four 
from  Fronto  to  Pius,  one  from  Fronto  to  M.  Caesar, 
one  finm  M.  Caesar  to  Fronto  i  logether  with  two 
of  which  the  addresses  are  doubtful. 

XII.  Eimlolai-am  ad  Amkos  Libri  II.,  com- 
prising in  all  thirty-seyen  letters,  the  whole  written 
by  Fronto,  with  the  exception  of  one  from  Appian 
the  Jiislorian,which,  aswell  sa  the  reply  of  Fronto, 
is  in  Greek. 

XIII.  Priaeijna  Hishriae.     A  mutilated  fiag^ 

XIV.  Laudes  Fami/i  Pulveris,  and  XV.  Zaudes 
Negligetaiae.  Two  dull  scraps  of  paradoxical  plea- 
santry, on  the  former  of  which  at  least  the  author 
seems  to  have  prided  himself  (De  Fertia  AU.  S.) 

XVI.  Fragmeiiia,    collected     iiDm     Taiious 

XVII.  De  DigiiretilUs  VKediulonm. 
Allusions  are  contained  m  the  above  and  in  the 

Latin  grammotians  to  several  works  by  Fronto,  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  A  catahigue  of  these,  as 
weU  as  of  the  works  erroneoual;r  ascribed  to  this 
Fronlo,  will  be  found  in  the  odllion  of  Niebuhr 
noticed  below, 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  nawly  fonnd  remains 
was  printed  at  Milan  in  two  volnmee,  Bvo.  181B  ; 
was  reprinted  verbatim  at  Frankfort  in  1B16;  and 
with  important  improvements  and  commentaries 
by  Niehuhr,  Ph.  Buttmann,  and  Heindor^  Bvo. 
Berol-IBIS.  Of  tho  Roman  edition  of  1823  we 
have  spoken  above  ;  the  new  pieces  that  appeared 
in  that  edition  were  republished  (Cellis,  1832,)  as 
a  supplemental  volume  1o  the  Milan,  Frankfort, 
and  SerUn  editions,  A  translation  of  the  latter, 
by  Arraand  Cassan,  with  the  Latin  lest  "  en  re- 
gard ■■  appeared  at  Paris,  2  vols.  8ve„  ]  830. 

The  De  Diffirailm  I'ncabulorum  was  first 
printed  ia  the  "Orammatid  lUuBtcea  XII."  fol. 
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Paiia,  1516  ;  and  will  be  found  m  the  "  Auctores 
Linguae  Latinae"  of  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  4to. 
Oenev.  1595,  1602,  1622  ;  and  in  the  "Giam- 
maticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  "  of  Putschius, 
4to.  Hanov.  1605,  p.21Sl. 

The  ancient  authorities  with  regard  to  Fronlo 
have  been  carefully  collected  in  the  dissertations 
prefixed  to  Uie  editions  hy  Mm  and  Niebuhr.  In 
the  Romail.  edition  of  1823  is  pvcn  for  the  first 
time  a  distinct  account  of  the  palimpsests  of  Milan 
and  the  Vatican.  [W.  R.] 

FRONTO,  of  Emisa,  the  uncle  of  Longinns, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  wrote  many  ora- 
tions, in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severas.     There 
ace  two  niigrams  by  him  on  points  of  grammar  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.      (Suid.  s.  v.  tpivruy  E;ii- 
inir6s  i   Brunck,  Amdeol.  vol,  ii.  p.  347  ;  Jacobs, 
^n(*Di:  Craeo.  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  Toi.  liii.  p.  338.)  [L.  S.] 
FRONTO,  JU'LIUS,  is  mentioned  as  theprae- 
^tus  vigilum  at  the  accession  of  Galba,  A.  n.  68, 
who  deprived  him  of  this  offlce.     He  was  probably 
^ored  to  his  office  by  Otho,  when  the  latter  ob- 
led  the  supreme  power,  A.  D.  69,  for  we  find 
I  serving  as  tribune  in  Otho's  army  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius. 
His  brother,  Julius  Giatus,  was  praefecl  of  the  camp 
in  Caecina's  atmy,  and  Galba's  soldiers,  suspecting 
that  Julins  Fronto  meditated  treachery,  put  him  in 
chains.     His  brother  Oratus  met  with  the  same 
raiment  from  Caedna's  soldiers,  and  for  the  same 
ason.  (Tat  Hist.  L  20,  ii.  26.) 
FRONTO,    OCTA'VIUS,  a  contemporary  of 
e   emperor  Tiberius,   had   once  been    invested 
Lth  the  praetoiship,  and  in  a.  n.  1 6  spoke  in  the 
nale  against  the  great  luxury  then  prevailuig. 
(Tac.  ^Bn.ii.  S3.)  [L.S.] 

FRONTO,  PAPI'RIUS.  a  jurist,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or 
rather  earher,  fiir  he  is  dted  by  Marcianus  ( who 
[jved  under  Antoninus  and  several  succeeding 
Emperors),  as  it  he  were  an  elder  eonlompomry  ; 
'^  Pecuhum  naacitur,  creecit,  deerescit,  moritur,  et 
ideo  eleganter  Fapirius  Fronlo  dicd)at,  peculjum 
iimile  esse  homini."  (Dig.  15.  Ijf.  I.  s.  40.  pr.) 
He  pnbhshed  Reipoiaa  (IKg.  14.  tit  2.  s.  4.  §  2. 
"  ■  and  a  third  book  of  this  work  is  cited  by 
Calliatratns.  (Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  220.  %  I.)  In 
lig.  30.  s.  114.  §  7,  an  opinion  in  which  Fronlo  . 
;ree8  with  Scaevola  is  approved  of  by  Marcuuras. 
t  is  not  likely  that  the  Decrekt  Froniiana  upon 
'hich  Aristo  wrote,  or  on  which  Aristo  was  cited 
(Dig.  29,  tit.  2.  B,  ult,],  had  any  connection  with 
the  jurist  Fronto  ;  nor  are  there  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  identification  of  the  jurist,  or  the  eslablish- 
ifhb  relationship,  wi^  any  of  the  Frontones 
xe  krmwn  to  have  lived  about  the  age  of  the 
dues.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX.  lo/omm  Frag. 
Com.  vol.  iL  p.  256—263.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

FRONTO,  VI'BIUS,  served  as  commander  of 
e  cavalry  under  Pomponius  Flaccus  in  B.  c  19, 
and  conquered  king Vononea on  thenVer  Pyiamus. 
(Tac  A^n.  ii.  68.)  [L,  S.J 

FRUGI,  a  surname  of  L,  Calpurnius  Piso, 
jonsul  in  b,  o,  133,  and  also  home  by  some  of  his 
jescendante.     [Piso.J 

FU'FIA  GENS,  plebeian,  has  been  fiequently 
unfounded,  both  in  MSS.  and  by  the  earlier 
scholars,  with  a  Fusia  gens,  which  did  not  e;iist, 
■St  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic, 
3  only  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  the 
Furia  gens.    The  FuHi  do  not  occur  in  history 
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:  nntil  tbe  Bevonth  century  of  the  city  ;  and  their 
Dniy  tsi^nomeaa  are  Calbmug  and  G&rHiMtrfi,  the 
tonuBT  of  which  Is  ptobaHy  derived  from  the  town 
'  of  Galea  in  CampsJiia,  It  is  not  improbahlc  that 
the  whole  Fufia  gens  oiiguiftlly  came  from  Cam- 
paniit  [L.  S.1 

PUFI'CIUS  FANGO.     [Fango.] 
FUFl'DIUS.     i,  L.  FuFinius,  a  pleader  of 

105.  M.  Aerailiua  Scanius  the  elder  addressed 
to  him  an  anlobiograpliy  in  three  books.  (Cic 
Brut.  SO  ;  Piin.  H.  N.  sxiii.  I.  a.  6.) 

2.  FuFiDiiTS,  propiaelor  of  Baetica  in  the  lirst 
year  of  the  Seitorian  war.  Sectdritu  defeated  him 
in  B.  c  83  or  82.  (SaU.  Jhupn.  L  IB,  S-2,  ed. 
Gerlach,  vol.  1)  In  the  speech  which  Sallust 
Bscribea  to  M.  Aemiliua  Lepidus  againat  Sulla, 
Fufidiua  is  called  "  a  base  Blaie-girl,  the  dishonour 
ot  the  hononra"  which  Sulla  conlerred  on  him. 
(Fragm.  xv.  p.  218.)  In  Floraa  (iii.  21)  Fuifi- 
dius,  who  adraoniahed  Sulla,  duiing  the  proscijp- 
tiou,  "  to  apuce  some  tliat  be  might  have  amne  to 
role,"  was  probably  Fufidiua,  and  in  Plntarch  {S«IL 
SI,  comp.  id.  SbtI.  25,  27),  for  Auiidias,  a  flatterer 
o!  Sulla,  to  whom  somewhat  aunilar  advice  is 
attdbuled,  ahould  be  read,  according  to  Sintenia, 
the  last  editor  of  Plntarch,  Fulidins. 

3.  Fi;fidius,  a  Roman  Eqnea,  whom  L.  Piao, 
whan  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  assigned  io  his  cre- 
ditors at  Apollonia.  (Cic  in  Piso,i.  S6.)  According 
to  Cicero,  this  assignment  was  tJio  more  shameful, 
because  iheee  veiy  Apolloiiiatee  had  procured  by  a 
bribe  of  200  talents  to  Piso  rcaniasion  or  delay  ot 
their  own  debts.  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xi.  13.)  apeais 
of  co-heirs  of  FnfidiuB,  and  of  a  Fnfidian  ealale  (ii. 
1*  and  IS)  ;  and  a  fiirm  was  porcbasod  by  one 
Fufidins  for  Q.  Cicero.  (Cic.  orf  ft /V.  iii.  1 .)  But 
in.lJie  abaence  of  their  praenomina  it  ie  impoaaibla 
to  identify  these  Fufidii. 

4.  Q.  FuFiDius,  waa  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and 
of  equestriftn  rank  at  Bome.  He  was  one  of  three 
commisaioners  sent,  A.  d.  46,  by  the  municipality 
of  Aipinum  to  collect  theii  cante  in  Cisalpine  QauL 
[Fauoidb.]  Fufidins  married  a.  daiighter  of  M. 
Cneaina,  and  wua  tribune  of  a  legnon  stationed  in 
Cilicia  during  Cicero's  proconsnlahip.  Cicero  re- 
commends Fufidiua  to  M.  Brutua.  (Cic.  ad  Faia. 
lUi.  U.) 

A  wealthy  man  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
Honu».  f&(.i.2.  12.)  [W.B.D.] 

FUFl'DIUS,  a  Jurist,  who  probably  lived  be- 
tween the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadnan.  We 
do  not  auhacribe  to  tha  conjecture  of  Majanaius, 
who  believes  that  he  may  have  been  the  same 
peiBOn  with  the  L.  Fufidiua  Pollio,  who  was  consul 
in  A.  D.  166.  He  was  not  later  than  Africanus, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  Atilici- 
nua,  a  contemporary  of  Proculua,  for,  in  Dig.  34. 
tit.  2.  a.  S,  Africanus  seems  to  quote  an  opinion  of 
AtiHcinus  from  the  second  book  of  QaaeslHmes  of 
Fufidiua.  Zuumetn,  however,  must  have  under- 
stood this  passage  differently,  for  he  draws  ft™n  it 
the  inference  that  Fufidiua  was  earUer  than  Atili- 
cinus.  In  Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s,  26,  Oaius  quotes  an 
opinion  of  Fufidins  (for  such  is  the  trne  reedmg, 
not  Aufidiua,  as  some  editions  read,  following  Ha- 
loander  in  his  departure  from  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Pandects).  To  the  opmion  of  Fufidius 
liaiuB  opposes  that  of  Nerva,  the  son,  an^  adopU 
the  latter.  Hence  Nerva,  tbe  son,  ia  thoi^ht  by 
Zimmern  to  have  written  after  Fufidius,  but  the 
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inference  is  not  conclaaiye,  for  the  question  on 
which  Nerva  differed  from  FuRdiua  may  have  been 
disputed  in  Ike  schools,  and  the  opinion  subse- 
quently selected  by  Fufidiua  may  have  been  con- 
troverted by  Nerva  before  Fufidius  wrote.  In  the 
paaaage  in  question,  which  relates  to  manumissions, 
Fufidius  speaks  of  a  cau^apro^Q^Tims,  and  therefore 
Maiansius  concludes  that  he  wrote  after  the  date 
of  the  Lex  Ae/ia  Sentia,  which,  was  paased  in  the 
beginning  of  tha  reign  of  Aiiguatus.  (Compare 
Oaius,  i.  18,  3S,  ^,  40.)  In  the  Institutes  of 
Goiua  (ii.  154),  occurs  the  ambiguoua  expreasion, 
^  ^tamquam  apud  Fufidium  StAitio  j^aceat,^^  Un- 
der Feroi  [Febos]  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plam  the  meaning  of  this  eipressioo.  It  seema  to 
imply  that  a  work  passing  under  the  name  of  Fufi- 
dius, contains  an  opinion  of  Sabinus,  but  it  does 
not  enable  ns  to  determine  whether  the  work  es- 
hibited  Fufidius  as  commenting  upon  or  citing 
Sabinua,  or  whether  it  was  an  original  treatise  of 
Fufidius,  with  notes  by  Sabinus.  In  Dig.  42.  tit. 
fi.  8.  29,  Fufidius  is  quoted  by  Panlus  on  a  nice 

statue  has  been  erected  becomes  insolvent,  does  the 
ownership  of  the  statue  pasa  under  a'  sale  of  hia 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  p 

Cujas  ((^sem.  i,  9)  claims  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  rescue  the  name  of  this  jurist  from 
obscurity,  and  is  inchned  to  identify  him  with-  the 
L,  Fufidiua  mentioned  above  [No.  1],  but  this  L. 
Fufidius  was  certainly  eadier  than  our  jurist. 
(M^ansius,  orf  XX-X" /e(o™m  jfVajf.  CSiinmsBf.  vol, 
iL  p.  273—287.)  [J.  T.  G.j 

FUFmUS,  an  architect,  was  the  first  Bo.iian 
writer  on  architecture.  (Vitruv.  viL  Praefi  g  14, 
where,  however,  the  reading  of  the  name  is  very 
doubtful :  see  Schneider's  note.)  [P.  S.] 

FU'FIUS,  a  Boman  modeller,  whose  name  ia 
known  by  a  statue  in  burnt  clay,  discovered  near 
Perugia,  in  1773.  It  is  two  feet  high,  represent- 
ing a  household  god,  covered  with  a  dog-skin,  and 
baa  on  its  base  the  inscription,  C.  Fi;Fiti8  Ftnmt. 
(Winckolmann,  Briefe  v6.  d.  veuest.  SeiWaB. 
aiMec*.  J  29,  Fea'a  note.)  [P.  &] 

FU'FIUSi  1.  C.  and  M.  Fcpius,  two  Roman 
equitea  meii^oned  by  Cicero  (pro  Ftacc,  20)  j  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  Q.  Fupius,  an  intunate  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
--   ■      C.  Mummiua. 


(Cic. 
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3.  L.  FuFitis,  a  Roman  o 
elder  contemporary  of  Cieero.  About  b. 
accused  M',  Aquillius  of  extortion,  which  he  had 
committed  m  his  consulship  m  Siiuly  B.C  101. 
On  that  occa»on  L.  Fuiius  evinced  gnat  zeal  and 
industry ;  but  the  accused,  who  wus  defended  by 
M.  Antonius,  was  atquitled.  The  oratorv  of 
Fufius  seems  to  lave  been  of  a  very  vehen 
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quanelsome  nature  ;  and  this  he  n 
his  advanced  age,  when  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
voice.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  39,ii.  22,  iii.  I3;de(^. 
ii.  14;  Brnl.  62.) 

4,  M.  PuFiDs,  a  friend  of  Mile,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  him  at  the  time  when  he  murdered 
P.  Clodius.  (Aacon.  oi  Oa,  MUon.  p.  S3,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

6.  Q.  FuFi<7s,aRanian  eques,  mentioned  by  Ci> 
cero(fiii  ill  6),  but  otherwise  anknown.  [L.S.] 

FULCI'NIUS,  a  name  which  is  boma  by 
several  persons  in  Boman  history,  belonging  to 
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saj  whether  they  beloDge< 


LB  gens  or  feinily 


1.  C.  FuLCiNius.  When,  in  a  c.  438,  the 
Fidenates  had  revolted  Rgninet  R«me,  nnd  joined 
LHra  TolQinnms  of  Veil,  tie  Romans  Bent  C.  Ful- 
cinius  and  Ihcee  others  as  ^nbaseadors  to  inquire 
into  the  canse  of  the  revolt.  But  the  Fidenates, 
on  the  advice  of  Toiumnias,  pnt  the  Roman  nmbas- 
eadors  to  death ;  and  the  Romans  afterwards 
honoured  the  ambassadors  with  statues  on  tlie 
Rostra,     (Liv.  iv,  17  [  Cic  PhiL  is.  2.) 

2.  M.  FuLciNius,  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria,  a 
man  of  high  respectability,  who  i;arried  on  a  con- 
siderable banking  business  at  Rome,  He  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  died  young  ;  and  a 
freedman  of  his  likewise  bore  the  nsjne  of  M. 
Fulciniua.     (Cie.  pro  Oaec.  4,  6.) 

3.  L.  FuiciNius,  C.  p.,  brought  the  charge  of 
murder  against  M.  Sau&iuB  in  B.  c  62.  (Ascon. 
in  Milan,  p.  54.)  The  name  of  one  L.  Fulciniua 
occm^  on  Macedonian  coins  ;  but  as  he  is  called 


voi,v.  p.23].)  [L.S.] 

FULCI'NIUS  PRISCUS,  a  jurist  of  whom 
little  is  fcoown.  In  Dig.  25.  tit.  2,  s.  S.  §  4,  his 
opinion  is  cited  by  Paulus  along  with  that  of 
Ptoculus  eni  that  of  Mela.  In  JDig.  26.  tit.  2. 
B.  e,  he  is  citod  by  Paulus  along  with  Atilicinua. 
In  Dig.  39.  tit  6.  s.  43,  he  is  cited  by  Neratius. 
From  Dig.  31.  s.  i9.  §  2,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  not  earlier  than  Labeo  ;  and  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  probability,  that  he  was  a  con- 
tempomry  of  Proeulus.  GuiL  Grotius  (_De  ViUs 
Jiirise,  ii.  6.  %  B),  plates  his  date  between  the 
leign  of  Tiberius  and  that  of  Trajan.  He  ia  cited 
by  Gains,  Pomponins,  and  Ulpian.  Though  he 
lived  before  Hadrian,  he  appears  to  have  written 
upon  the  praetor's  edict,  the  form  oE  which  had 
already  acgiiired  perznanence,  for  in  Dig.  11.  tit.  7. 
B.  29,  Dig.  IS.  tit  !.§  1 3,  Djg.  42.  tit.  4.  s.  7,  pr. 
hie  opinion  ia  cited  by  authors  writing  upon  the 
edict.  (J.  T.  G.3 

FULCI'NIUS  TRIO.  [Trio.] 
FULGE'NTIUS,  FA'BIUS  PLANCI'ADES 
(not  Placiahes),  a  Latin  grammanan  of  uncertain 
dale,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  His  harbiuims  and  inflated 
style  yields  Etrong  indications  of  African  origin, 
but  he  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  Ful- 
gentiuB,  who  was  bishop  of  Ruspe  about  the  year 
A.  D.  508,  nor  with  Fu^entiua  Ferrandus,  a  pupil 
of  that  prehtle.  Three  works  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  same  band  are  ascribed  to  Fabins 
Plajiciades  Fu^outiuB. 

I.  MfftAofo^':M^nt  Lifjn  III.  ad  Cai/im  FreEbyle- 
rum.  A  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  tales 
connected  with  the  history  s)id  exploits  of  gods 
and  heroes.  A  few  incidents  derived  &om  sources 
now  no  longer  accflssible  may  be  gathered  here 
and  therefrom  this  generally  worthless  compilationj 
but  the  attempts  (o  rationalise  the  legends  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  wildest  extravagance,  while  the 
Greek  etymologies  of  proper  names  are  perfect 
portents  of  foUy  or  ignorance. 

II.  Exposilia  Sermontan  A/iligiuiniia  cum  Teili- 
moTius  ad  Ckdadkim  Granamdiaim.  A  glossary, 
as  the  name  imports,  of  obsolete  words  and  phisses. 
It  is  veiy  short,  and  almost  entirely  without  value, 
for  many  of  the  passages  which  profess  to  be  quo- 
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talions  from  ancient  autbotities  are  ascribed  \o 
writera  and  works  which  no  one  ever  heard  of,aiul 
are  universally  regarded  as  impudent  labrications. 

III.  IMerde  Expositions  VirgUianae  CoRtinentiae 
ad  CAalcidiaim  Grammalicuia,  a  titie  which  means, 
OB  explanaiioa  of  uiSa(  is  conUmed  ix  Virgil,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  con- 
veyed in  the  Virgiiian  poems.  Tlie  absurdity  of 
thia  piece  is  bo  glmng,  that,  had  it  teen  wmposed 
in  a  different  age,  we  Bhould  have  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  tedious  and  exaggerated  bur- 
lesque. To  take  a  single  example.  The  Aeneid 
is  supposed  to  shadow  forth  tho  cai«er  of  man,  oa 
he  passes  upwards  throi^b  the  weakness  of  infancy 
and  the  waywardness  of  youth  to  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness. Now  we  are  told  that  Ancliises  died  and 
was  buried  at  Drepanum.  But  tpiiraiiiiy  or  ipl- 
jtavos  ia  qua^  iptyvjra^os  \  dpifi^i  means  har^ 
miTi  means  a  Joy,  therefore  the  interment  of  An- 
chiees  by  his  son  covertiy  expresses  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  youth  coats  aside  paternal  rcatt^nt. 

The  Editio  Princepe  of  the  Mythohgiae  waa 
published  at  Milan,  with  the  commentaries  of  Bapt. 
Pius,  in  1437,  or  according  to  other  bibliographical 
BDthoritaes,  in  1498.  The  best  edition  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Fulgentius  is  mctuded  in  the  "My- 
tlH^rapM  Lalini"of  Munoker,  Auct.  1881,  8vo., 
reprinted,  with  laige  additions,  by  Van  Staveren, 
Lug,  Bat.  1742,  4to.  The  EspossKo  Sermamaa  is 
generally  appended  to  Nonius  Maicollns.  [Mab- 
CELLUH,  Nonius.]  [W,  R.] 

FULLO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Apustia  Oena  at 
Home.  [Apdstia  Gknb.]  It  vsa  probably  de- 
rived from  the  occupation  of  one  of  the  Apnatn,  a 
tleaner  of  woollen  dolis. 

1.  L.  Apustiub,  L.  p.  C.  n.  FuiLO,  conaul  in 
K  c.  226.  There  prevailed  at  Rome  in  his  coubuT- 
ship  B  panic  of  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Sibylhne 
booka  foretold  that  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  should 
possess  the  city.  At  once  to  fulfil  and  avert  the 
prophecy,  the  pontiffs  directed  a  Gauliah  man  and 
woman  and  a  Greek  man  and  woman  to  be  buried 
alive  iu  the  ox-market  at  Rome.  The  whole  of 
Fullo*s  Gonaulahip  was  employed  in  preparations 
for  a  Oanlisb  war  and  a  general  levy  of  tho  Italian 

fiople.  (Polyh.  ii.  22  ;  Liv.  Epit.  xr  ,  xin.  17  , 
lut.  Marseil  3  i  Ores.  iv.  13  ;  Zonar,  vui,  p. 
403.  c;  Plin.  a  JV.  iii.  20.) 

2.  L.  Apuaiius  FuiJ:0,  son  probably  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  aedile  of  the  pleba  in  b.  c. 
202,  when  the  plebeian  games  in  the  Flaminian 
Circua  wera  thrice  repealed.  Fullo  was  Praetor 
Urbanus  in  B.  o.  196,  and  afterwards  coromisMoner 
under  a  plebiscite  of  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  eetab- 
liahing  a  Latin  colony  in  the  district  of  Thurii, 
E.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxi.  4,  xxxiii.  24,  26,  xxxiv. 
53,  XXIV.  9.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FULLO'NIUS  SATURNI'KUS.      [SiTux- 

FU'LVIA.  I.  A  Roman  lady  of  rank,  but  of 
loose  morality.  Shelivedon  terms  ofintimacywith 
Q.  CnriuB,  an  accomplice  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, who  told  her  of  the  scheme  that  was  afloat. 
As  Cuiiua  had  not  the  means  of  satia^ng  her  ex- 
travagant demands  upon  hun,  she  took  vengeance 
by  divulfpng  hia  secret :  she  communitated  it, 
among  othei's  also,  to  Cicero,  and  thus  became  tho 
means  of  soppressing  the  conspiracy.  (Sail.  Cat. 
33,  28,  38.) 

2.  A  daoghter  of  M.  Fnlvius  Bambalio  of  Tua- 
culum,  by  Sempmnia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Tudi- 


ligle 


IBS  FULVIA. 

lanus.  Site  wna  fiist  married  M  P.CIodins,  b; 
whom  alie  had  n  daughter,  Claudia,  afterwards  Iho 
wife  of  CaosEic  OctaTianuB.  Wlien  Clodins  was 
murdered,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
there  exposed  in  the  atrinm  of  his  house,  FuWia, 
with  groat  lamentations,  showed  her  husband's 
wounds  to  the  multitude  that  came  to  see  the 
body ;  and  she  thus  inSomed  their  desire  of  talking 
vengeance  on  the  murderer.  She  afterwurds 
married  C.  Scribonius  Curio;  and  after  his  fiJI  in 
'AMca,  in  B.C.  49,  slie  lived  for  some  years  as  a 
widow,  until  about  B.  c  J  J,  she  married  M.  An- 
tony, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two 
Eons.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  marrying  Antony, 
she  had  l«en  a  woman  of  most  disEolute  conduct, 
but  henceforth  she  clung  to  Antony  with  the  most 
])ii3sionate  attachment,  and  her  only  ambition  was 
to  see  her  hushand  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
republic,  at  whatever  cost  that  position  might  be 
purchased.  When  Antony  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  she  addressed  the  most  humble  entreatie- 
to  the  senate,  praying  that  they  might  alt«r  thei 
resolution.     Her  brulai  conduct  during  the  fearfid 

with  delight  upon  the  heads  of  Cicero  and  Bufus, 
the  victims  of  her  husband.  In  those  same  days 
of  terror  a  number  of  wealthy  Roman  ladies  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  treasures  to  the  Wi- 
nmvira,  whereupon  they  called  upon  the  i^mole 
relatives  of  the  triumvirs,  and  petitioned  them  to 
iuterlere  with  the  triumvirs,  and  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  order.  When  the  ladies  came  to  the 
house  of  Fulvia,  they  were  treated  most  haughtily 
and  iguominiously.  Id  b.  c.  40,  while  Antony  was 
revelling  with  Cleopatra  in  all  the  luJturies  of  the 
Sast,  and  Octavianus  was  rewsiding  his  soldiers 
with  lands  in  Italy,  Fulvia,  stimulated  partly  by 
Jealousy  and  the  desire  of  drawing  Antony  back  to 
Italy,  and  partly  by  her  hostility  towards  Octavi- 
anus, resolved  upon  raising  a  commotion  in  Italy. 
She  induced  L.  Antonius,  her  huaband^s  brother,  to 
come  forwards  as  the  protector  of  those  who  were 
opproBsed  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  colonies 
of  Octavianus.     He  was  soon  joined  by  others. 


Het 


post  at  Praenest^  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Fulvia,  who  pretended  that  the  lives  of  her  children 
were  threatened  by  Lcpidus.  She  afterwards  fol- 
lowed L.  Antonius  to  Perusia,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy  to  asdst 
hun,  while  he  was  besieged  at  Perusia  by  Octavi- 
anus, When  Perusia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Octa- 
vianus, by  the  treachery  of  L.  Anlonins,  Fulvia 
was  permitted  to  escape,  and  went  to  Brundusium, 
where  she  emborlied  lor  Greece.  Her  husband, 
-who  had  in  the  meantime  been  informed  of  the 
war  of  Perusia  and  Its  result,  was  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  He  met  Fulvia  ai  Athens,  and  censured 
her  sevauly  for  Having  canaed  the  disturbance.  It 
is  said  that,  from  grief  at  his  rough  treatment,  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  in  this  state  he  left  her  at 
Sicyon  while  he  went  to  BrnnduHum.  Her  feel- 
ings were  Eo  deeply  wounded  by  her  hasband's  con- 
duet,  that  she  took  nocai«  of  herself,  and  soon  after 
died  at  Sicyon,  a  c  iO.  The  news  of  her  death 
came  very  opportunely  for  the  triumvirs,  who  now 
formed  a  reconciliation,  which  was  cemented  by 
Antony  marrying  the  noble-minded  Oolavia. 
(Phit.d»ftB.9,  &c;Appian,B.C.  iii.  6l,iv.  39, 
33,  V.  11,  13,  31,  33,   43,  fiO,  fiS,  66,  69,  62; 


,  :ilviL 


ilviii. 


FULVma 

VelL  Pat.  1174;  Cic.  Fiil.  S.  B,  31,  lii  6,  ad 
Ati.  nv.  12  i  Val.  Max.  in.  1.  §  8 ;  Niebuhr, 
Ledimsoa  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
FULVIA  PLAUTJLLA.  [PiAOTiLr.*.] 
FU'LVIA  GENS  (of  which  tiieolder  term  was 
Foidvia),  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
RomEm  gentea.  According  to  Cicero  [pro  Ptawe, 
8,  comp.  PHI.  iii.  6)  and  Pliny  (/f.  N.  vii.  44), 
this  gene  had  come  to  Home  from  Tuscnlum, 
although  some  members  must  have  remained  in 
their  native  place,  since  Fnlvii  occur  at  Tusculimt 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  gens  Fulvia  was 
believed  to  have  received  its  sacra  from  Hercules 
aflor  he  had  accomplished  his  twelve  labours.  The 
cognomens  which  occur  in  this  gens  in  the  time  of 
the  repnbUc  are  Baubalio,  CaHTUlULns,  CuR- 
VDs  (omitted  under  Cdbvds,  bnt  given  imder 
FuLVius),  Flaccid,  Gilio,  Nacca,  Nohiijor. 
Pabtinus,  and  Vbbatiub,  or  Nbbatios.  The 
anneied  com,  belonging  to  this  gens,  bears  on  the 
obverse  a  head  of  Pallas,  with  roma,  and  on  the 
reverse  Victory  in  a  biga,  with  CN.  foul.  m.  cal. 
a-  MEr.,  that  is,  Cn.  Fnlvius,  M.  Calidius,  Q.  Me- 
tellus.  [L.  S.J 


FULVIA'NUS,L.MA'NLIUSACIDI'NUS, 
AciDiNcs,  No.  2.J 

FU'LVIUS.  1.  KFuLvms  Cvriub.  waseon- 
ul  in  B.  c  333,  with  Q.  Fabius  Maiunns  Rullianus. 
le  is  the  first  Fulvius  tiiat  we  meet  witiiin  the  his- 
]ry  of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consul  at  Tue- 
Lilumiu  the  year  in  which  that  town  revolted  against 
lome ;  and  on  going  over  to  the  Romans  to  havo 
een  invested  theie  with  the  same  oflice,  and  to 
ava  triumphed  over  his  own  countrymen.  He 
lid  his  colleague  were  further  said,  in  some  annals, 
i_  have  conquered  the  Saranites,  and  to  have 
:iumphed  over  liem.  In  B.  o.  313  he  was  ma- 
ister  equitmn  to  the  dictator,  L.  Acmiljus,  whom 
e  accompanied  to  besiege  Saticula.   (Plin.  //.  JV. 


;  Liv.  V 


..  21.) 


M.F(7iviusCuRiusPAsnNiTS,  consul  in  B.C. 
306,  in  the  place  of  T.  Minncius,  who  had  fallen 
■'-  "'■e  war  against  the  Samnites.     According  to 

annalists,  M.  Fulvius  look  the  town  of  Bo- 
vianum,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Sara- 
nites,   (Liv.  i^  44.) 

3.  C.  Futntrs  Cbbvds,  one  of  the  plebeian 
aediles  in  B.  o,  298.     (Liv.  x.  33.) 

4.  A.  Futviua,  the  son  of  a  Roman,  and  an 
accomplice  of  the  Catilinoiian  conspiracy  ;  but 
when  lie  was  on  his  way  M  Catiline,  his  ihtber, 
who  was  informed  of  his  son's  design,  overtook 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Cat  39  J  Dion  Cass,  uxvij,  36  j  Val.  Mas.  v.  S, 
'  B-)  [L.  8.1 

FU'LVIUS,  praefeclus  nrbi  in  A.D.22S,  was 
om  to  pieces,  along  with  Aurelius  Eubnlus  [Eu- 
lULDs],  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  the  mas- 
acre  which  followed  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and 
vas  succeeded  in  office  by  the  notorious  Eutychir 
nus  Comazon.  He  is  periiaps  the  same  person 
rith  the  consular,  Fulvius  Diogenianns  [DiooKwi- 
.NLTs],  whose  rash  esclamaUon,  uri  hearing  tha 


FUNDANIUS. 
loiter  addresaed  by  Macrinus  to  the  senate,  lias 
iieen  CDnnnem orated  by  Dion  Cassius.    (DionCasa. 
lixviii.  36,  lisiK.  21.)  tW,  R.] 

FULVIUS  ASPRIA'NUS,  an  hfatoriBn,  who 
detailed  at  great  length  the  doings  of  the  emperor 
Carinna.     (Vopiac.  Oirin.  16.) 

FULVU8,  the  iiamo  of  a  fianUy  of  tbe  Aiireiji, 
nnder  the  empire,  ftom  which  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninns  waa  descended,  whoae  name  was  otiginaUy 
T.  Aelius  Fulvna.  (See  the  genealogical  taHe  in 
Vol.  I.  pp.  310,  all.) 

FUNDA'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Fundanins 
[No.e],Bmlwifeof  M.TerentiufiVaiTO.  [ViKRO]. 
Fundania  had  purchased  itn  estate,  and  Vairo  com- 
posed hia  thrae  iKJoka,  De  Be  Smtiixi,  at  a  manual 


FUNDULUS. 
(Ep.8e.)     FnndaniuBT 


cited  all 


■  by 


for 


The 


,  entitled  De  jigrinaliura 
dedicMed  to  her.  (Van.  ft.  R.  i  1.)  {W.  B.  D.] 
FUNDA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  firat  canie  mto 
a  the  middle  of  the  third  century  i 


but  thou; 
Hulahip 


^the< 


43^,  the  Fundanii 
much  importance  lu  tlie  state.     Funduj 
only  cognomen  that  occnrs  m  this  gens.  [W.  B.  S.] 

It  ja  uncertain  to  whom  the  two  Mlowh^  coi 
of  this  gens,  both  ot  which  bear  the  name  C.  Fn 
daniue,  are  to  be  referred.  The  firat  has  on  l 
obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  rever 
Victory  placing  a  crown  upon  a  trophy,  with 


captive  kneeling  by  the  side  :  the  aecond  has  on 
the  obverse  tha  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Jnpitar  in  a  quadriga,  the  horses  of  which  are 
driven  by  a  person  sitting  upon  one  of  them  ;  the 
Q  at  the  ton  mdicates  that  the  com  was  a  Qnmar 


FUNDA'NIUS.  1.  M.  Fundanws,  one  of 
the  tiibimes  of  the  pleba  in  B.  c  195.  In  con- 
janction  with  another  tribune,  L.  Valerius,  Fun- 
danius  propoaed  the  abohtion  of  the  Oppian  sumii- 
tnary  Uiw,  which  laid  some  restrictions  on  the 
dresaandmannersoftheRomanwomen.  Valerius 
and  Fundaniua  were  opposed  by  two  members  of 
their  own  colleciujn,  M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutua, 
and  by  one  of  the  consula  of  the  year,  M.  Porcius 
Cata  But  the  mattnnB  aopported  the  proposed 
abrogation  ao  strenuously  and  pertinaciously,  that 
the  law  was  rescmded.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  688  ;  Liv. 


2.  C.  Ft 


18  was  the  ivtther  of  Fundania, 
the  wife  of  M.  Terentius  Varro.  Fimdanins  is 
one  of  the  apealtera  in  Varro's  first  dialogue,  De 
Jie  Msalica!  and  from  the  speeoh  there  assigned 

quninted  with  at  least  the  statistics  of  agricnlture. 
His  account  of  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  Koman 
country-houses   may   he   compared  with   that   of 


ses.     {Varr. 
A  fl.  L  2.  g  13,  Frag.  p.  3*9,  ed.  Bipont.) 

3.  M.  FuNnANiua,  defended  by  Cicero,  B,  c.  65, 
The  scanty  iragmenta  of  the  "  Oratio  pro  M.  Fuiir 
danio"  do  not  enable  hs  to  understand  either  the 
nature  of  the  thaige  or  the  result  of  the  trial.  (Cic 
Fmgm.  ed.  OreUi,  p.  445.)  Q.  Cicero  (de  Petit. 
CO'ts.  5)  says  that  Fundam^ue  possessed  great  inte- 
rest in  the  comilia  and  would  be  very  serviceable 
to  M.  Cicero  at  his  approaching  consular  election, 

the  prosecution  on  this  trio),  who  could  not  enun- 
ciate properly  the  firat  letter  m  tbe  name  Funda- 
niua. (Qumtil.  7»9f)f.  i.4.  gU.)  While  procoiK 
eul  of  Asia  Minor,  B.  c  69,  Q.  Cicero  feroured  one 
C.  Fundanins  in  his  demands  on  the  property  of 
Octavius  Naso ;  and  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
nanien  of  this  Fundanins  were  Marcus  or  Caius,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Naso-a  creditor  and  the  de- 
fendant, B.  c.  eS,  were  the  same  peraom  (Cic  ad 
Q.fmti.a.  JIO.) 

4.  C.  FiTNDJNius,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  ia 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Pr.  i.  2.  %  S)  la  a 
friend  of  his.  He  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Fundanius,  a  Roman  egues,  who,  io  the  Spanish 
war,  E.  a  4B,  deserted  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Younger, 

[he  capture  of  Ategua  {Tebola  V^a  or  Tegua)  in 
Baelica  by  the  Cnf  saiians,  on  the  18th  of  February 
in  that  year,     (Bell.Hifp.  11.) 

5.  C.  Fcnda'nius,  a  writer  of  comedies  in  the 
age   of  AuguBlHs.      Horace   (Sal.  i.  10.  41,  12) 

gantes  of  the  comic  diama.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Fundanius  (So*.  iL  8,  19)  a  description 
of  tlie  rich  but  vulgar  supper  of  Nasidienus,  that 

,  of  Salvidienus  Rufus.    (SuaL  Odav.  66  ;  Vet. 

hoi.  od  Hot.  SoL  I  10.  41.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FU'NDULUS.    1.  C.  Fundanius  C.  f.  Q.  n. 

UNDULUH  was  one  of  the  plebeian  aediles  in  B,c. 
246.  He  united -with  his  cdleague,  Ti.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  in  the  impeachment  of  Claudia,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  App.Chuidiua  Caecns.  [Claudia,  1.  J 
After  encountering  a  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
numerous  members  and  connections  of  the  Claudian 
gens,  the  aediles  at  length  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
on  Claudia ;  and  they  employed  the  money  in 
building  on  the  Aventine  hiU  a  temple  to  Liberty. 
(Liv.  xiiv.  16.)  Fundanius  waa  consul  in  b.  c. 
243,  and  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  oppose  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  who  then  occupied  the  town  of  Eiyx. 
The  Cartba^nian  commander  sent  to  the  Roman 
■  p  to  demand  a  truce  for  the  interment  of  the 
I.  Fundaniua  replied  that  Hamilcar  should 
er  propose  a  truce  for  the  hving,  and  rejected 
demand.  But  afterwards,  when  Fundanius 
e  a  sunilnr  proposal,  Hamilcar  at  once  granted 
ibserviug  that  j^  warred  not  with  the  dead. 
(GelL  s.  6  ;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vatietm.  p,  53.)  The 
sohohast  on  Cicero's  speech  against  Clodiua  and 
Curio,  gives,  however,  a  different  version  of  the 
history  of  Fundanius.  He  impeached,  not  Claudia, 
the  daughter,  but  P.  aaudius  Pukher,  the  son  of 
Appiua  CaecuB,  for  his  unpioty  in  giving  battle 
intnuy  to  the  auspices,  and  (or  his  defeat  at 
irepana.  [CtAunjus  No.  IS.J  When  the  cen- 
iries  were  preparing  to  vote,  a  thutider-atorm  in- 
irrupted  the  proceedings.  Other  .tribunes  than 
iterposed,  and  prohibited  the  same  unpeach- 
leut  being  brought  forward  by  the  same  accuser! 
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FURIUS. 
Fundanius  unA  his  colleague, 


Juuiua  PuUds,  therefare  cimnged  the  fo 
action,  tind  then  succeeded.  This  account  m>uid 
make  the  tribuneship  of  FundariuB  to  fall  earlier 
than  the  common  stoiy  implies  ;  sinee  Claudia  was 
not  impeached  unUl  after  her  brother's  death. 
(Schol.  Boh,  tB  CSc  p.  33?.  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  M.  FuNDANiua  FuNDULUB,  one  of  the  pit 
beian  aediles  in  b.  c.  213.  With  hia  colleagne, 
h.  ViUiua  Tappulua,  he  accused  befora  the  tribes, 
and  procured  the  banistimeiit  of,  eerlain  Roman 
a  charge  o£  disorderly  life.     (Liv. 


[W.  B.  D.J 


FUNISULA'NUS,  a  peraon  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  £.  c.  51,  and  ^ain  in  b,  c.  49.  He  owed 
Cicero  a  conaideTahle  som  of  money,  and  was  not 
reckoned  rich.     (Ca.  ad  Alt.  v.  i,  s.  15.) 

FURPA'NIUS  PO'STUMUS.   [Postumus.] 

FU'RIAB.      lEUMBNIDKB.] 

FUniNA,  or  FUEBINA,  an  andent  Roman 
divinity,  who  had  a  sacred  grOTe  at  Rome.  (Cic 
de  Nat.  Dear.  in.  18.)  Her  wbrBhip  seems  to  We 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time,  for  Varro  (de 
L.  Z.  ri.  19)  states  that  in  his  day  her  name  vrsa 
almost  Gn^ttaa.  An  annual  featiTal  (FioTsalia 
or  Fminak)  jkrUie)  had  been  celebrated  in  honour 
of  her,  Eud  a  fiamen  (fames  Fieriwdk)  conducted 
her  worship.  (Varro  ds  I.  L.  t.  U,  yii.  45.) 
She  had  also  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Satricum.     (Cic.  oi  Q-Fnrf.  in.  1.)        [L.  S.J 

FU'RIA  GENS,  patrician.  This  was  a  very 
aicient  gena,  and  in  early  times  its  name  w^ 
written  Fasia,  according  to  the  common  intei^ 
change  of  the  letters  r  and  a  (Liv.  iii.  4),  w  in  the 
name  Valerius  and  VoleduB.  History  leaves  us 
in  darkness  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Furia  gens ;  but, 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  at  Tusculum 
(Gronov.  TTiemur.  vol.  lij.  p.  34),  we  see  that  the 
"  rius  was  very  common  ■    "   ■    '  ' 


As  the  first  member  of  the  gena  that  occurs  in 
history.  Sex.  Furius  Medntlinus,  B.  c.  4SS,  is  only 
five  years  hiter  than  the  treaty  of  iaopolity  wiioh 
Sp.  Cassius  concluded  with  the  Latins,  to  whom  the 
Tuaoulans  belonged,  the  supposition  of  the  Tusculan 
ori^  of  the  Fittia  gena  does  not  appear  at  all  im- 
probable. Thecognoraensof  Ihiagens  are  AcutKo, 
BiBicuLus,  Bboochub,  Cauillus,  Cbassiphs, 

FuflUS,    LOSOUS,    MSDULLINUS,     PiCILCS,     Vat 

Lus and Pbrfurbo.  Thetmlycognomensthatoccur 
on  coins  are  Brmxha,  Gna^pes,  PhSaa,  Farpareo. 
There  are  some  persons  bearh^  the  gentile  name 
Furina,  who  were  plebeiana,  since  they  are  man- 
^oned  as  tribunes  of  the  pleha  )  and  those  persons 
either  had  gone  over  from  the  patricians  to  the 
plebeians,  or  they  were  descended  from  ireedmen 
of  some  family  of  the  Furii,  as  ia  expressly  stated 
in  the  case  of  one  of  them.  [L.  S.] 

FU'RIUS.  1.  P.  FuBftia,  one  of  the  iriumwrf 
Bgro  dando  who  were  appomted  after  the  ta!l[ing 
of  Antiura,  in  n,  0.  467.    {Liv.  iii.  1.) 

2.  Q.  FuBiUB  was  pontifei  maaimna  in  B.  c. 
449 !  when  the  plebs  rBturned  fimn  ila  secession 
to  the  Aventme,  Q.  Furius  held  tlie  comitia  at 
which  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  appointed. 
(Liv.  iii.  54.) 

3.  L.  Foiinis  wen,  according  to  some  annal'sts, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  E.  c  307,  and  prevented 
the  comitia  from  electing  App.  Claudius,  who  waa 
then  censor,  to  tbo  consulship,  unless  he  consented 


FURNIU8. 
to  lay  down  hia  censorship,  in  accoidanco  with  the 
law.     (Liv.ii.  42.) 

4.  M.  FuBiHS,  defended  M.  Valeriua  in  the 
senate  from  the  charges  which  the  Macedonian 
lunbassadors  brought  against  him,B.  c.  201.  (Liv. 
KXjt.  42.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  M. 
Farius  who  in  B.  c.  200  served  as  legate  under  L. 
Furius  TNo,  51  in  the  war  Mtainst  the  Gauls.  (Liv. 
HI.  SI.) 

5.  Im  F[7Bit7S,  van  ptaetor  in  the  Gallic  war, 
which  ensued  iramediately  aftec  the  close  of  the 
Haniiibaliaii  war,  B.C  200.  Hewas  stationed  at 
Ariminum,  and  as  the  Gauls  laid  riege  to  Cremona 
he  hosloned  thither  with  his  army,  and  fought 
a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Ganls,  atUr  having 
sustained  enormous  losses,  were  routed  ajid  put  to 
flight.  This  victory  created  great  joy  at  Borne  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  L,  Furius  claimed  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  which,  after  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  senators,  was  granted  to  him, 
(Liv.  sui.  21,  47—49.) 

6.  C.  FuBius,  WM  dusmiyir  scaxdh  in  B.  c  178, 
during  the  war  against  the  Istrians.  .  He  had  ten 
ships  at  hia  commaod,  to  protect  the  coast  as  fiir  an 
Aquileia.  In  e.  c.  170  he  served  as  legate,  and 
was  stationed  in  the  island  of  Issa,  with  only  two 
ehips  belonging  to  the  islanders.  Butaa  the  Roman 
senate  (eared  lest  Gentius,  kmg  of  the  Illyrians, 
should  commence  hostihtiea,  eight  ships  were  sent 
lo  lim  from  Bmndimmn.    (Liv.  slL  5,  iliii.  1 1.) 

7.  P.  Furius,  the  son  of  a  frecdman,  was  a 
partisan  of  Satuminiw  and  Glauda,  and  tribune  in 
B.  c.  100.  Aflei  the  murder  of  Satuminus,  when 
the  senate  wanted  to  recal  Metellus  from  exile, 
P.  Furius  opposed  the  senate,  and  refii&ed  to  listen 
lo  the  entrea^es  of  the  son  of  Metellus,  who  im- 
plored that  tribune's  jaeicy  on  his  knees.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  tribuneship,  he  was  accused' 
before  the  people  for  his  actions  during  his  tribune- 

'  'p,  and  tho  infimafed  multitude  tore  him  to  pieces 

the  forum.     (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  33  ;  Dion  Cass. 

Fnupn.  Peiresc.  Nob.  106, 109,  pp.43,  45, ed.  Rei- 

0.  Fiiiuds,  a  navarchuE  of  Herocleia,  was,  though 
nocent,  put  to  death  by  Verres.    He  had  written 
his  defence,  from  which  some  passages  are  quoted 
by  Cicero.     {/»  Verr.  v.  43.) 

9.  Nhmerius  Puttius,  a  Roman  eques  of  the 
tuno  of  Cicero,  but  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  de 
Oral.  iii.  33.) 

10.  P.  FORIUB,  an  accomplice  m  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  He  waa  one  of  the  military  colonists 
to  whom  Sulla  had  assigned  Imii  at  Faesulae. 
(Cic.  m  Oit  iii.  e  ;  SaU.  Oat.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

FU'RIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  was  peculiarly 
skilful  in  the,^  praedialoriam  (l>ie£  ^Ant.  s.  v. 
Fraes),  Sol  being  himself  a  piacdiator,  he  WM  a 
personal  uilerest  in  the  law  relating  to  the  subject. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Q.  Muchia  Scaevola, 
the  ai^u',  though  learned  himself  in  every  depart- 
ment Si  the  kw,  uaed  to  refer  to  Furiua  and  Caa- 
cellius  (who  was  also  a  praedialoi)  the  clients 
who  came  to  consult  him  on  praediatorian  law. 
(Cic  pro  BaB.  SO  ;  Val.  Max.  viii,  12.  §  1.)  Thia 
Furius  is  probably  idenUcal  with  C.  Cauillds. 
[See  Vol,  L  p.  692,  b.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

FU'RIUS  ANTHIA'NUS.    [Anthianus.] 
C.  FUR'NIUS.    1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
445,  who,  as  one  of  the  trihunitian  college,  opposed 
the  rogation,  which  was  brought  forward  in  that 
year  for  opening  the  consulship  fo  the  plebeiana. 


FUSCUS.  ■ 

(Dionyg.  li.  52.)  Liv;  (iv.lj  mentions  the  roga- 
tion, but  not  Farnius. 

2,  Tribnne  of  the  plebs  B.  c,  50  (Cic  «J  All.  t. 
2,  10),  and  a  f[i«nd  and  conespondent  of  Cicera. 
{Ad  Fma.  i.  25,  26.)  Cicero  truBted  to  the 
exertions  of  FnmLuB,  while  tribune,  to  olitoin 
jbr  him  his  rcc^l  aX  the  end  of  his  fine  j^ar  as 
proconBul  of  Cilkia,  and,  after  his  Fetoin,  a  suppli- 
falio  or  thankagiving,  (Ad  Fam.  viii.  10,  ii.  34, 
XV.  14.)     A  cjanae,  however,  which  Fnmius  in- 

I  eerted  in  his  plebiscite,  making  the  lecal  depend- 
ent on  the  Parlliians  remaining  quiet  unli!  the 
mondi  of  August,  B.  c  50,  was  onsatis&clorj  to 
Cicero,  since  Jul;  was  t'iiB  ueual  eeaaon  of  their 
inroads.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  vi.  1.)  Fumius,  as  tribune, 
was  opposed  to  tbe  ninvaaouable  demands  of  the 
oligarchical  part;  at  Rome,  that  Caesai:  should  im- 
mediately and  nnconditionally  resign  his  proconsnl- 
shipofGml.  (Cio.((rffiHB.TiiL  10.)  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent  by 
Caesar  with  letters  to  Cicero  in  March,  n.  c.  49. 
(dead AH.  is.  6,  11,  v!L  19.)  Cicero  recom- 
mended Fumius  to  L.  Munatiue  Flancus  [Fla.n- 
nus],  at  that  time,  B.e.  43,  proconsul  in  Transal- 
pine Ganl  {ad  fhm.  j.  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  il,  12),  and 
he  was  legatus  to  Plancus  during  the  first  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus,  and  unUl  after  tlie 
battle  of  Pliilippi,  n.  a  42.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate,  Fumius  apprised 
Cicero  of  the  movements  and  sentiments  of  the 
Roman  legions  and  commanders  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
but  Ms  letters  have  not  been  preserved.  {Ad  Fam. 
X.)  :nthePerusinewar,B.c  41-2,  Fumius  took 
part  with  L.  Antoniua.  IAntonius,  No.  14.]  He 
defended  Scnlinnm  in  Unibria  gainst  Augustus, 
and  shared  the  sufieringsof  the"Peru8inaFaideB." 
Fumius  was  one  of  three  officers  commissioned  by 
h,  Antonius  to  nego^ale  the  suirender  of  Perusia, 
and  his  lecsption  by  Augustus  was  such  as  Co 
awaken  m  the  Antonian  party  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  30,  40,  41 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  13,  U.)  In  K  c.  35  he  was  prefect  of 
Asia  Minor,  under  M.  Antony,  where  ho  took 
prisoner  Sex.  Pompeius,  who  had  fed  thither  after 
his  defeat  by  Agrippn,  B.  c.  36-  (Appian,  S.  C, 
V.  137—)  42.)  Aflec  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c. 
31,  Fundus,  through  the  media^on  of  his  son 
C.  Fumius,  was  reconciled  to  Augustua  (Senec. 
De  Beaef.  iL  25),  and  received  irom  huu  the  ranlr 
of  a  consular  senator  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  43),  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  supplementary 
consuls,  in  B.C.  39,  which  is  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Funuus  appears  on  the  consalar  Fasti. 
He  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  B.  c  31.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.Si  Flor.  iv.  13.)  Fumius  is  probably  men- 
tioned by  the  anther,  De  Oratoi'iiHS  (c.31)  among 
the  speakers  whose  meagre  and  obsolete  diction 
rendra^  their  works  impossible  to  road  withont 
ui  inclination  to  sleep  or  smile. 

3.  Son  of  the  piecedtng,  consul  B.a  17.  He 
reconciled  Augustus  to  his  lather,  C.  Fumius,  who 
liEid  been  up  to  b.  c  31  a  staunch  adherent  of 
M.  Antonius.  (Senec.  Bessfie.  ii.  2S.)  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Fumius  put  to  death  by  the 
senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  26,  for  adul- 
tery with  Claudia  Pnlchra,  be  the  same  person. 
[Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62.)  [W.  B.  D,] 

FUSCIA'NUS.    [TufCjJNUs.] 

FUSCTJS,  ARE'LLIUS,  a  rhetorician  who 
Sourished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  years  of  Augustua. 
He  was  of  equestriaji  rank,  but  was  degraded  from 
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it  on  account  of  some  remarkable  seiwdal  attached 
to  his  life.  (Plin.ff.JV.3tsi:iii.l2.gl52.)  He 
instructed  in  rhetoric  Che  poet  Ovid  (Sonec  Cha. 
trim.  X.  p.  167.  Bip.),  the  philosopher  Fabianus  (Id. 
Crmiroo..  proem,  ii.),  and  others.  He  declaimed 
more  frequently  in  Greek  than  in  Latin  {Saasor. 
iv.  p.  29),  and  his  style  of  declamation  is  described 
by  Seneca  {Cbnirov.  proem-  ii.  p.  134),  as  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  antithetical  lather  than  elo- 
quent. Seneia,  however,  highly  commends  his 
statement  {eaji&iatio)  of  an  aigument-  {Suasor.  iv.) 
His  eulogy  of  Cicero  {Smsor.  vii.  p.  50]  is  the  most 
interesting  specimen  of  his  manner.  The  Suaso- 
riae  and  Controvereiae  both  abound  in  citations 
from  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  Fuscus.  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  van  Porcios  Latra 
[Latro],  and  their  styles  seem  to  have  been  exact 
opposites.  (Comp.  Ctmtrtm.  ii.  proem,  and  x.  p, 
157.)  Pliny  {H.N.  xxiiii.  13.,S  152)  raproathes 
FuBcna  with  wearily  silver  rings.  There  were  two 
rhetoricians  of  this  name,  a  &ther  and  son,  since 
Seneca  generally  aHixea  "pater"  to  his  mention  of 
Areliiua  Fuscus.  The  praenomen  of  one  of  thera 
was  Qumtus,  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  ARI'STIUS,  e.  friend  of  the  poet. 
HoTBOe.  (*ai.  i.  9.  61,  Ep.i.  lO.J  Aero  (ad  (oc) 
calls  Fuscus  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  Porpbyrion 
{ib.)  of  comedies  ;  while  other  scholiasta  described 
hun  as  a  grammarian.  Since  the  names  Viscus. 
and  Trscus  are  easily  convertible  into  Fuscus, 
Heinsius  {ad  Oa.  ex  Pant  iv.  16.  30)  contends 
that  Viscus  (Her.  ScU.  i.  9.  22)  and  Tubcub  (Ov. 
I,  c),  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  F^it,  should 
be  read  Fuscus.  (See  Jahn's  Jaitisdi  d.  PhiL  ii 
4,  p.  420,  for  the  year  1829.)  Horace  addressed 
an  ode  {Carta,  i.  22)  and  an  epistle  {E^t.  i  10)  to 
Fuscus  AiTstius,  whom  he  also  introduces  dee- 
where  {Sal.  i.  9.  61 ;  10. 1)3).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  TL  CLAUTJIUS  SALINA'TOR, 
a  corre^ondent  of  the  younger  Pliny.  {Bp.  ix. 
36,  40.)  Fuscus  was  of  n  senatorian  family,  pos- 
sessed of  great  eloquence  and  learning  (Fliu.  Ep. 
vi.  11),  and  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  and 
sobriety  of  character,  (vi,  26.)  He  wasHadiian's 
colleague  in  the  consnlBhip  of  A.  n.  118.  He  mar- 
ried B.  daughter  of  Julius  ServiaJiu^  (Plin.  ^t. 
vi.  26  !  Dion  Cass,  Ms.  )7  ;  Westermanii,  Fa- 
miiiA.  BeredsoBii.  $  84,  35.) 

Fdscds,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  put  to  death 
in  hia  nineteenth  yeai,  with  his  tather-m-law.  Set- 
vianus,  by  Hadrian,  who  charged  Fuscus  with 
aspiring  to  the  empire.  (Spartian.  Hadrian.  33.) 
Dion  Cassins  {\nx.  17}  says  that  Fuscus  and  Ser- 
viajma  owed  their  death  to  imprudently  expressing 
displeasure  at  Hadrian's  choice  of  L.  Commodus 
Verus  for  his  successoj:.  [W.  B.  D.l 

FUSCUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  one  of  the  most 
active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in  his  contest  with 
Vitelliua  for  the  empire  A.  D.  69.  In  decision, 
zeal,  and  popularity  with  the  soldiers,  Tacitus 
ranks  Fuscus  second  to  Antonius  Primus  alone. 
[Phimus,  ANTONiog.]  During  Noro'a  reign,' 
Fuscus  lived  in  retirement  on  an  estate  inherited 
from  noble  ancestors  ;  but  he  served  under  Galba, 
and  was  made  by  bun  procurator  of  Pannonia.  Id 
the  war  with  Vitellius,  the  fieet  at  Ravenna  elected 
Fusons  their  leader,  and  under  bis  command  moved 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  in  concert  with 
the  troops  of  Vespasian.  For  bis  seriicea  at  this 
time  Vespasian  rewarded  Fuscus  with  the  iuMgniSr 
and  rank  of  praetor.    Under  Domitian  Fuscua  w»» 
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captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  gava  himself  up 
tile  iuxurioQS   profusion   of  tlie   time.      Juvenal 
descdbes  him  (ir.  112)  aa  dreaming  of  battles 
hia  marble  house  — 


uediest 
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Domitian,  however,  converted  his  dreams  in' 
nhty,  by  sending  him  against  the  DacisjiB,  who, 
under  their  king  Decebalus,  had  recently  defeated  i 
Roman  iumy,  and  were  ravaging  the  province  o 
JVfae^H.  Fuacns  passed  the  Danube,  but  auffei«c 
himeolf  to  be  surprised  by  the  Dauans,  who  de 
stmyed  his  army,  and  captured  hia  baggage  am 
standards.  Martial  wrote  an  epitapll  on  Fn9Cui 
(S^  vi.  7S),  in  which  lie  refers  to  the  Damn 
campaign.  (Tae.  ffia.  ii.  B6,  iii.  4,  12,  i2,  "' 
iv.  ii ;  Suet.  DomU.  6  ;  DiDQ  Cass.  ham. 
Ores.  vii.  10  i  TiUemont,  IlisL  des  Emperei&s, 
vol.  iiL  p.irSi  Fmnclte,  GesD*.  Tn^'s,  p.  80.) 
Pliny  (Ep.  vii.  9)  addroBSed  a  letter  to  Cornelius 
Fuacns,  reconimending  transhition  as  one  of  the 
beat  methods  of  attaining  a  pure,  impressive,  and 
copious  style.  But  as  his  correspondent  was  pre- 
pariiig  himself  for  the  business  of  the  Lerum,  he 
can  scareelv  have  been  the  Fuacus  of  Vespasian's 
time.     He  was  probably  tlio  son.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  GELL'IUS,  VPiote  some  account  of 
the  life  of  Tetricus  Junior,  and  is  quoted  by  Tre- 
b  Ui      P     io.     (re!m.j™.25.) 

PUbUS,  a  surname  of  the  two  femilies,  Mb- 
Dou.  N  and  Pacilus,  of  the  Furia  Gens.  Be- 
des  h  se,  there  aie  two  members  of  the  Fuda 
Ge  wh  occur  in  the  Paali,  without  any  other 
umam  ban  that  of  Fusus,  hut  tliese  probably 
be  ged  Iher  to  the  Medullini  or  the  Pacili,  and 
m  he  regarded  as  forming  a  Eeparale  &niily. 

They  are.— 

1.  M.  PuBius  FuJ^iT9,  consular  tribune  in  n-c- 
403.  (Fasti  Capitol, ;  Diod.  xiv.  36.)  Instead  of 
him,  Liiy  (v.  1)  gives  M.  Postumius.  Thia  M. 
Furins  Fusus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
great  M.  Furins  Camillus,  whose  first  consular  tri- 
bunate Livy  (I.  0.)  erroneously  places  in  this  year, 
hut  which  in  all  prohahility  belongs  to  b,  c  401. 
[CAurLLUB,  No.  1.] 

2.  AoaiPPi  Futucs  Fusos,  conaular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  391,  the  year  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gaals.    (Liv.  t.  32  ;  faad  CapitoL) 


G. 

GABAEUS  (ragttui),  ruler  of  the  Lesser  or 
Hellespontine  Phrygia,  ia  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(C^p.iL  1.  §6)  as  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Assy- 
riunaagfflnst  Cyras  and  (the  eupposed)  Cyaxares 
IL  [Cvftua.l  On  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrians, 
Oabaeus  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  own 
conntiy.  (tyop.  iv.  2.  g  30.)  [E.  E.] 

GABI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  name  does 
not  occur  earlier  than  the  second  century  £.c 
There  were  no  real  family  names  in  this  gens,  but 
only  a  few  surnames,  namely.  Capita  (Cimebh), 
SiEBNN.!  which  are  accordingly  given  under  Ga- 
BIN    s.  [J.T.G.1 

GABINIA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated 
K  man  h  torician,  who  taught  rhetoric  in  Gaul  in 
th  f  Vespasian.     All  further  information 

concern  g  him  is  lost,  but  we  know  that  he  was 
p  k         f  by  Suetonius,  in   his  work  ds  Chin, 


GABINIUS. 
BMoriLus.      (Tac.  de  Oral.  26 ;  Eusob.  Clirim.  ad 
Vespas.  aim.  8.)  [L.  &I 

GABI'NIUS.  1.  A.?  GABiNiua,  in  x.  c.  167, 
was  placed  by  I..  Anidus  in  the  command  of  a 
garrison  at  8«idra  in  lUyricum,  after  the  subju- 
gation of  Mug  Gentiua,   (Liv,  rlv.  26.) 

2.  A.  Gabinius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
B.  c.  130,  and  introduced  the  first  Lex  Taiellaria, 
which  substituted  the  ballot  for  open  voting  (Din;. 
of  AnUs.v.T<AeVariae Leges.)  Porcius  Latro  (iJe- 
damat.  e.  Cailiinata,  c  19)  mentions  a  Lex  Gar 
binio,  by  which  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city 
were  punishable  with  death,  but  it  ia  not  known 
to  what  age  this  law  belongs,  and  even  its  exist- 
ence has  been  doubted.  (Heinec.  Ardiq.  Rom.  iv. 
tit,  17.  g  47  i  Dieck,  Venachs  Sier  das  Orimisal- 
recil  der  Bonier,  HaUe,  1822,  pp.73, 74.)- 

3.  A.?  GABINIU9,  was  legatus  in  the  Social 
^ar,  and,  in  B.  c.  89,  after  a  successful  campaign 

ag^nst  the  Marai  and  Lucani,  lest  his  life  in  a 
blockade  of  the  enemy^s  camp.  (Liy.  £^t.  73  j 
Flor.iiL  18.  %  13  ;  Oroa.  v.  18,  calls  him  Caiua.) 

4.  A.  Gabinids,  finight  at  Chaeroneia  in  the 
army  of  Sulla  as  military  tribune,  and  in  the 
bcgmning  of  B.  c  81,  was  despatched  by  Sulla  to 

■  ua  wiMi  insttuctiona  to  Murena  to  end  the  war 
ith  Mithridates.  He  was  a  moderate  and  ho- 
urabls  man.  (Pint.  SaS.  16, 17  i  Appiaii,  Mil/tr. 
I ;  Cio.  pro  liiig.  Mmiil,  3.) 

5.  A.  Gabinius,  of  uncertain  parentage,  was 
addicted  in  youth  to  expensive  pleasures,  and  gave 
way  to  the  seductions  of  dice,  wine,  and  women. 
His  carefullr  ctnled  hair  was  fragrant  with  un- 
guents, and  his  cheeks  were  coloured  with  rouge. 
He  was  a  proficient  in  the  dance,  and  his  house 
resounded  with  music  and  song.  If  we  may  trust 
the  angry  invective  of  Cicero  {pro  Seat.  8,  9,  post 
Red.  m  Sen.  4—8,  m  Pison.  11,  pro  Domo.  24, 
48),  he  kept  the  most  vidous  company,  and  led  the 
most  impure  and  profligate  life.  Having  diad- 
pated  hia  fortune  by  such  a  course  of  conduct,  he 
looked  to  official  station  as  the  means  of  repairing 

s  shattered  finances.  In  B,  c.  66  he  was  made 
ibune  of  the  plebs,  and  moved  that  the  command 

Pompey.  The  proposed  law  did  not  name  Pompey, 

Vt  it  plainly  pointed  to  him,  aUd  was  calculated 
,0  make  him  almost  an  absolute  monanrh.  Among 
jther  provimons,  it  directed  that  the  people  should 

elect  a  commander  whose  imperinm  should  extend 
iver  the  whole  of  the  Meditenanean,  and  to  a  dis- 
ance  of  fifty  miles  inland  from  its  coaats,— who 
;hould  tahe  such  sums  of  money  as  he  might  thuik 
it  out  of  the  public  treasures,  and  should  have  a 

fleet  of  200  sa "     '  ' 
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pleasing  to  the  people,  on  account  of  the  sc 
provisions,  which  the  interruption  of  commerce  oy 
the  pirates  had  occaHoned  ;  but  it  was  equally  dis- 
pleasing to^  the  senators,  who  distiusted  the  nm- 
'  "tion  of  Pompey.   Party-spirit  was  carried  to  such 
height  that  serious  riots  ensued.     Gabinina  vms 
dimger  of  his  life  Irom  an  attack  of  the  senators. 
The  senators,  in  turn,  were  assailed  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  would  perhaps  have  sacrificed  the  consul, 
Calpumins  Piso,  to  their  fury,  had  not  Gabinins 
effi^cted  his  rescue,  dreading  the  odium  and  severe 
■action  which  such  a  catastrophe  would  have  oo 
Honed.     Wben  the  day  of  the  comitia  for  pul- 
ig  the  rogatio  to  the  vote  arrived,  Gabinius  made 
himself  remarkable  by  his  answers  to  the  affected 
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mand ;  "  You  were  not  bom  for  yourself 
he  told  Fompey,  "but  ioi  your  country.''  ire- 
belliua  attempted  to  stop  the  pruceedings  by  his 
veto,  wherenpon  Gabiaina  proposed  that  he  shonld 
be  depnved  of  hig  tiibuneBhip.  It  waa  not  until 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted 
against  }iis  conlinuBiice  in  office,  that  Trebelhus 
withdrei^  his  opposition  to  the  measure  of  his  col- 
league. (Aacoa.  in  Cii.  pro  GomeL)  IfGabiniua 
bad  not  carried  his  law,  says  Cicero  (poll  Jted.  in 
Sen.  51),  such  were  hie  embarmsements,  that  he 
must  have  turned  pirate  himself.  He  may  have 
been  privately  rewMded  by  Porapey  for  his  useful 

project,  by  sncccsstully  oppoang,  or,  at  leas 
laying,  bis  election  as  one  of  the  legates  of  Poi 
whom  he  hoped  to  follow  into  Asia.  As  Fompey 
ei:pected  to  supersede  L.  Lucullue  in  thi 
against  Mithridates,  Oahinins  endeavoured 
cite  obloqay  agmnst  Ihe  pride  and  grandt 
Lucullus,  by  exhibiting  in  public  a  plan  of  his  mag- 
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aftenvarda,  out  of  the  profits  of  hi 

lame  neighbourhood  so  splendid  and 
sion,  that  the  viila  of  Lucullus  was  a  n 
impris 


built  i! 
costly, 
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was  the  proposer  of  a  law  regulating 
loane  of  money  made  al  Borne  to  ths  provincuJs. 
If  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  were  agreed  to  be 
paid  as  annual  interest,  the  law  of  Gabiniu! 
vented  aag  aclioa  at  all  &om  being  broug 
such  an  agreement.     When  M.  Brutus  lent  tlie 
Salaminii  a  sum  of  money,  at  interest  of  tour  pec 
cent,  monthly,  or  forty-eight  per  cent,  yearly,  and 
obuuned  a  decree  of  the  eenate,  dispenung  with 
the  law  of  Oabtnins  in  his  case,  and  directing  "  nt 
JUB  diceretnr  ex  ista  syngrapha,"  Cicero  held  that 
the  decree  of  the  senate  did  not  give  such  fi>rca  to 
the  ^Feement  as  to  lender  valid  the  excess  of  in- 
terest above  the  legal  rate,     (Ad  Alt.  ylH.  %  5.) 
We  read  of  another  Lex  Gabinia,  by  which  the 
senate  waa  directed  to  give  audience  to  ambas- 
of  I'ebmary  to   the   1st  of 
klarch'     By  a  previous  Lex  Fupia  the  senate  was 
ihibited  in  general  tsrma  from  assembling  on 
aitiol  days.     Under  these  laws  arose  the  ques- 
n  whether  the  senate  might  be  l^ally  assembled 
B  comilial  day,  occurring  in  February,  or  whe- 
■r  such  days  were  not  tacitly  eicepted  from  the 
^x  Gabinia.     (Ad  Qa.  Fr.  il  13.) 
In  B.C.  61  Gabinius  was  praetor,  and  in  B.  c 
)  he  and  L.  Fiso  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  en- 
ling  year.    In  the  inlerrai  between  his  tribunate 
id  his  praetorship  lie  appears  to  have  been  en- 
iged  in  military  service  in  the  East,  and  to  have 
companied  M.  Scaurus  to  Judea,  wheie,  in  the 
nleat  between  the   Maccabees,  he   received  a 
ibe  of  300  talents  from  Arislobulua.    (Joseph. 
nl.  xiv.  2,  3,  i.) 

Tho  consuls,  Gabinius  and  Fiso,  had  previously 
!6n  gained  over  to  the  party  of  Godiua,  who 
omised  to  use  his  influence  in  procuring  for 
era  lucrative  govenunents.  Fiso  was  to  get 
facedonia,  with  Gieece  and  Theasaly,  and  Ga- 
vna  to  get  Cilicia;  but^  npon  the  remon- 
of  Oabiniiu,  Cilicia  was  exchanged  lor  the 
ovemraent  of  Syria,  which  was  erected  into 
nsutar  province,  on  the  ground  of  tho  in- 

IS  duiing  the  consulship  of  Gabinius  that 


tbe  exilo  of  Cicero  orenrred  ;  otd  the  conduct  of 
Gabinius  in  promoting  the  views  of  Clodius  pra> 
duced  that  extreme  resentment  in  the  mind  of 
Cicero,  which  afterwards  found  vent  on  many  oc- 
casions. The  consuls,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  tlie 
senate  from  wearing  moumuig  for  the  banished 
orator,  and  same  of  tho  spoils  of  Cicero's  Tuaculan 
villa  were  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  mansion 
of  Gabinius.  However,  when  Clodius  quarrelled 
with  Fompey,  Qabinios  remained  true  to  his 
original  patron,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  the 
violence  of  Clodius,  who  broke  his  fasces,  and,  by 
a  lex  taarala,  dedicated  his  properly  to  the  gods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  chronological  accu- 
racy the  proceedings  of  Gabinius  in  his  proconsnlar 
government  of  Syria.  When  he  arrived  in  Judea, 
he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The 
dispute  between  the  two  brothers,  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former,  Pompey  had  given  lo  Hyrcanus  the  office 
of  high-priest,  ^id  had  carried  away  as  prisoners 
Aristobidus,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  and  hia 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigouus  j  but  Alex- 
ander, on  his  way  to  Italy,  escaped  tmm  custody, 
returned  to  Judea,  and  dispossessed  Hyrcanus. 
Gabinius  aoon  compelled  Alexander  to  sue  for  fa- 
vour, and  eSectod  (ho  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  tn 
Ihe  high  priesthood.  He  next  made  an  important 
change  in  ^e  constitution  of  the  govenmient  of 
Judea,  by  dividing  the  countiy  into  live  districts, 
in  each  of  which  he  created  a  supreme  council. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  !0,  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.)  It  was 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  of  his  successes  in 
Judea  that  Gabinius  made  application  to  the  se- 
nate to  ha  honoured  with  a  supjjKaUo ;  but  the 
senate,  in  order  to  evince  their  hostility  to  him  and 
his  patron  Fompey,  slighted  hia  letter,  and  rejected 
his  suit— an  affront  which  had  never  before  been 
oilerod,  under  sunilar  drciunslanoes,  lo  any  pco- 
oonsuL  {Ad  tiu.  Fr.  a.  i.)  As  tlie  refusal  of  the 
senate  occuired  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  s.  c. 
.56,  Drumann  {GescL  Romi.  vol.  iii.  p.  47,  n.  35) 
thmka  that  it  referred  to  some  successes  of  Gabi- 
nius over  the  Arabs,  previous  to  his  campaigns  in 

Gabinius  now  sought  for  other  enemies,  against 
wliom  he  miglitprofitably  turn  hia  aims.  Phraales, 
king  of  Farthia,  had  been  murdered  by  his  two 
sons,  Orades  and  Mitliridates,  who  atterwarda 
contended  between  themselves  for  the  crown. 
Mithridates,  feeling  hiraseit  the  weaker  of  tho 
two,  by  presents  and  promises  engaged  Gabiaius 
to  undertake  his  cause,  and  the  Boman  general 
had  already  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  his  array, 
'hen  he  was  invited  to  return  by  the  prospect  of 
richer  and  an  eauei  prey. 

Ptolemy  the  Piper  (Auletes),  having  oiRnded 
the   Aloiaiidrinns  by  his  exactions  and  pusilla- 
ity,  had  been  driven  iiom  liis  kingdom.  While 
tvas  absent,  solicituig  the  senate  of  Borne  to 
it  in  his  restoration,  the  Alexandrians  made 
hia  daughter  Berenice  queen,  and  invited  Selencus 
Cihiosactes  to  marry  her,  and  share  her  throne- 
He  accepted  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Gabinius,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
(liangled  by  order  of  his  wife,  who  thought  him  a 
mean-spirited  man,  and  soon  grew  tired   of  his 
society.    After  the  death  of  Cibtosactee,  Aichelana 
(the  son  of  that  Archelaus  who  h.id  commanded 
the  army  of  Pontue  against  Siilia  in  the  Mithridatic^ 
')  became  ambitious  to  supply  his  plac 
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cIiqIhus  pi'eteniled  lo  be  n  son  of  Mit1irid»tee  the 
Great,  and  luid  joined  the  Roman  army  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  Oabinms  into  Pncthia. 
Oahinina  opposed  (he  ambi^oiu  de»gn  of  Arche- 
lauB,  whoi  neverlheieBs,  made  his  escape  fiiim  the 
Roman  nmiy,  reached  AZexandiid,  maniod  Bere- 
nice, and  was  declared  king.  Dion  Cassiiis  thinks 
(ixxii.  S7)that  Oabinius,  wishing  to  enhance  the 
value  o£liis  own  servieaB  hy  having  a  general  o! 
some  ability  to  contend  against,  connived  at  the 
cfica^e  of  Archehuis. 

Such  was  the  stats  of  afiajra  in  Egypt  when 
Ptolemy  tame  to  Gabiniua  with  recommendatory 
lellers  from  Pompey.  Moreover,  ho  promiBcd  to 
pay  Gabmius  a  largo  snin  of  money  (10,000  tii- 
IcnlBJ  if  he  were  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
assistance  of  the  procoiisuJ.  The  enterprise  was 
displeasmg  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers, unce  it  was  lorbiddeti  by  a.  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  j  but  Gabinins 
'  nas  encouraged  in  his  phin  of  assisting  Auletes  by 
M  Atilflny,  the  future  triunnir,  who  commanded 
the  Eoman  cavalry  i  and  he  was  supplied  with 
money,  arms,  and  provisions,  by  Antipaler  of  Idu- 
mea,  who  required  the  friendship  of  the  Romans 
to  assist  him  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Maccabees. 
M.  Antony,  who  was  cent  fornard  with  the  ca- 
valry to  seize  the  passes  of  Egj-pt,  was  pal  in  pos- 
eeasion  of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Che  kmgdom. 
Archelaus  was  killed  in  action,  and  Oabinius  le- 
(nitined  master  of  Aleiandiia.  He  now  found  the 
w'nola  of  Egypt  at  his  disposal,  aiid  resigned  the' 
kingdom  to  Ptolemy,  who  not  only  put  his  daugh- 
ter Berenice  to  deaui,  but  ordered  the  executioii  of 
the  richest  of  (he  Alexandrians,  that  with  their 
spoils  he  might  the  better  satisfy  the  engagements 
he  had  entered  into  with  Gabmius. 

Upon  the  return  of  Gabinius  to  Judea,  he  found 
Ale^nder,  the  son  of  Aristobnlus,  again  in  arms, 
and,  after  defeating  him  at  Tabor,  administered  the 
gOYemroent  of  the  country,  in  conformity  with  the 
counsels  of  AnUpatcr.     {Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.) 

Meanwhile  a  sCoi'm  had  been  brewing  at  Bame, 
where  Gabinius  knew  that  he  would  bava  to  en- 
countor  not  only  the  hostJlity  of  the  optimates,  but 
all  the  unpopukrity  which  his  personal  enemies 
could  excite  agiunst  him.  He  had  given  umbrage 
to  the  Romans  in  Syria,  ospeoially  to  the  pnlilieani 
of  the  equestrian  order,  whose  profits  wore  dimi- 
nished by  tbe  depredations  of  the  pirates  aloi^ 
the  Syrian  coast,  which  Oabinius  had  left  un- 
guarded during  his  expedition  to  E^pti 

The  recal  S  Gabinius  from  his  province  had 
been  decreed  in  B.  c  66,  but  he  did  not  depart 
until  his  successor,  M.  Ci^assus,  hod  actuollj  made 
his  appearance,  in  b.  e.  .64.  He  lingered  on  the 
rbad,  and  his  gold  travelled  before  liim,  to  purchase 
fitvour  or  silence.  To  cover  his  disgrace,  lie  gave 
out  that  he  intended  to  demand  a  triumph,  and  he 
remained  some  time  without  the  city  gates,  but, 
finding  delay  useless,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
B.  c.  64,  he  stole  into  the  dty  by  night,  to  avoid 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  For  ten  days  he  did 
not  dare  to  present  himself  before  the  senate. 
When  at  length  be  came,  and  had  made  the  usual 
report  as  to  tiie  state  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  as 
(0  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  he  was  about  to  go 
away,  when  he  was  detmned  by  the  conaula, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenoburbus  and  App.  Claudius,  to 
answer  the  accusation  of  tiie  publicirai,  who  had 
'been  in  alleudunco  at  tho  doors,  and  were  Cixlled 


.GABINIUS. 
n  to  sustain  their  chai^.     He  was  n      nllnck  d 
m  all  sides.     Cicero,  especiallv.  goad  d  h  m  so 
hharply,  that  hi 


round  Oabinius,  and  manifested  their      d  gn 

as  clamorously  as  the  warmest  friend    f  C     ro 

could  desire.     (Ad  Q«.  Fr.  iiL  2.) 

Three  accusations  were  brought  aga  t  Gab 
nius.  The  first  of  these  was  for  mt^esla  m  1  a  g 
his  province,  and  making  war  in  fevour  f  Ptnl  my 
Auletes,  in  defiance  of  tbe  Sibyl,  and  th  a  tt  y 
of  the  senate.  In  (his  accusation  Cicero  gave 
evidence,  bat,  at  (he  instance  of  Pompey,  did  not 
press  severely  upon  Gabinius.  Pompey  prevailed 
upon  him  not  Co  be  the  prosecutor,  but  could  not, 
with  the  most  urgent  solicitation,  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  defence.  Tbe  prosecutor  was  L. 
Lentulus,  who  was  slow  and  backward.  The 
judges,  by  a  majority  of  38  to  32,  acquitted  Gabi- 
nius, on  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the  Sibyl 
applied  to  other  times  and  anotiicr  king.  (Dion 
Cass,  ixxix.  65.)  The  niajoiity  who  voted  for 
his  acquittal  were  suspected  of  corruption,  as  was 
Lentulus  of  prevarication.  An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber,  which  occuired  abont  this  time,  was  attei- 
bated  (o  (be  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  ewape  of 
Oabinius.     (Ad  Qa.  Fr.  iii.  7.) 

The  second  prosecution  was  de  n-jielundis  ex  la/e 
Julia,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of  1 0,000  talents  from 
PtAlemy  Auletes.  Out  of  several  candidates  fur 
the  honour  of  cunductii^  tbe  accnsation,  M.  Cato, 
the  praetor,  selected  C.  Mummius,  Ocero  now 
could  no  longer  reaat  the  importunity  ot  .Pom- 
pey, and  undertook  (he  defence,  though  be  felt 
tliat  tho  part  was  sorely  derogatory  to  his  self- 
respect,  and  to  his  reputation  for  conastency  ;  for 
no  one  had  laboured  with  greater  assiduity  than 
he  had,  ever  since  his  return  fixim  exile,  (o  blacken 
the  chu:acter  of  Gabinius.  A  fragment  from  llie 
notes  of  Cicero's  speech  for  Gabinius  has  been  pre 
served  by  Hieronymns  (Adv.  Ssjia.,  ed  Pans, 
vol.  iv.  p.851},  but  his  advocacy  was  neuccess- 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  ^vourable  teat  mouy  of 
tbe  Aiexandiine  deputies  and  of  Pompey  backed 
by  a  letter  from  Caesar.  Dion  Cass  is  nde  d 
(xlvi.  8)  makes  Q.  Fafius  Catenas  hint  that  the 
success  of  the  prosecution  was  due  (o  t  e  mode  of 
conducting  the  defence.  Gabinius  went  nto  ex  I  , 
and  his  goods  were  sold,  (o  discharge  the  amount 
a(  which  the  damages  were  estimated.  As  the 
produce  of  the  sale  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
estimated  sum,  a  siuC  was  instituted,  under  the 
same  Leis  JaHa  de  ivpelitndit^  against  C.  Rabirius 
Postmnus,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the  delict' 
ency,  it  it  coidd  be  proved  that  the  money  illegaliy 
received  by  Gabiniaa  had  come  (o  his  hands.  Thus 
the  cause  of  C.  Rabirius  Fostumus  (who  was 
also  defended  by  Cicero)  was  a  supplementary  nii- 
pendage  to   the  cause  of  Gabinius.     [RABiaius 

POSTUMUB.] 

Upon  (he  exile  of  Gabiniua  tiie  (bird  accusa- 
tion dropped,  which  cbarged  him  with  amUtui,  oi 
illegal  canvassing,  and  was  entrusted  to  P.  Sulia. 
as  prosecutor,  with  tbe  aadstance  of  Caecilius  and 
Memmius. 

In  B.  c.  49  he  returned  from  exile,  upon  (lie  cal 
of  Caesar,  but  lie  took  no  part  in  direct  hostilitlt'> 
against  Pompey.  After  the  battie  of  Pharsalia 
he  uto  despiilchcd  tit  Illyricum  with  the  nawlj 
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levied  troops,'  m  oiiler  to  reinlbrce  Q.  Camificitis, 
Fearing  the  fleet  of  the  Pompaiani,  he  went  hy  hud, 
HDd,  on.  his  mai^,  waa  much  haraasfld  hy  the.Dol- 
matiaus.  In  the  neighhoiu-hood  of  Salouae,  after 
having  lost  more  than  8000  men  in  an  engagement 
with  the  natives,  he  tlirew  himBelf  info  the  town 
with  the  lemsjnder  of  hia  forces,  and  for  some  time 
defended  himself  hrnvely  agaiust  M.  Octavius, 
Init,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  seised  with  a  mottal 
illness,  and  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  n.  c 
i4B,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  (Ap- 
pian,  Il/gr.  12  and  27,  Bell.  as.  ii.  59  ;  Diou 
CasB.ilii.  11,12.) 

(A.  Bachenalein,  Ueber  A.  Galaniiia  eia  Pro- 
j/ranaa.  Bvo.  Aaran.  1826 ;  Dnimann,  Geseh.  Horns. 
nktY.pp.^O— ^2,  where  rH  the  authorities  are  col- 
le«led.>       . 

S,  A.  CrABiKius  &BSNNA,  the  Eon  of  No.  5,  by 
his  wife  Lollia,  accompomed  his  father  to  Syria, 
and  remained  in  that  provinov  mtt  b  few  troops, 
whilo  his  &ther  was  engaged  in  reelnte  Ptolemy 
Auletes  to  the  throne  oCEgypt.  When  MenoMha 
was  exciting  Che  people  against  hia  father,  he 
fiang  himself  at  tlie  feet  of  Memmius,  who  treated 
him  with  indignity,  and  was  not  softened  by  his 
supplicating  posture.  In  ckssical  writers  he  is 
never  spijlsen  of  by  any  other  name  than  Sisenna. 
(Val.  Ma:(.  viiL  1.  g  3  ;  Dion  Casa.  «x!s.  56.) 

7.  P.  Gabinius  CAPiTOwaa  praetor  in  B.  c.  09, 
aad  aflerwarda  propiaetor  in  Acfiaia,  where  he  was 
guilty  of  exlottion,  for  which,  upon  hia  rotntn  to 
Bflme,  he  waa  accused  by  L.  Piao  (whom  the 
Achaei  had  selected  ne  their  paCroniis),  and  con- 
demned. (Cic.  pro  Ai\&.  5,  Div.  in  Caecil.  20.) 
Lactantius  (L  6)  mentiona  him  aa  one  of  the  three 
deputies  wlio  were  sent  in  b.  c  76  to  Erythrae  to 
collect  Sibylline  propheciea. 

B.  P.  GiEiKiua  CiPiTo  (perhaps  aaon  of  No  .7) 

plicea.  When  questioned  by  Cicero,  who  sent  for 
him  after  the  arrest  of  the  Alhibivgian  deputies,  he 
at  first  boldly  denied  having  had  any  communica- 
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stody  of  M.  Cmsaus,  and  executed.  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  C.  Gabiniua  Cimher.  (Sail. 
Bdl.Cat.  17,40,44,47,55;  Cic^Coi.  iii.3,  6, 
6,  iv.  6.)  [J.  T.  0,] 

GA'BIUS  API'CIUS.    [Apicihs,  No.  2.] 

GA'BIUS  BA8SUS.     [Bassum.] 

GA'BRIAS.    [Babbias.] 

GABRIE'LIUS  (ragpi^Mos),  prefect  of  By- 
zantium, under  the  emperor  Justinian.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  an  inscription  tor  hia 
BlatUB,  by  Leonliua  (Branek, -iuoi,  vol  iii,  p.  103; 
Jacobs,  Attlh.  Graec,  vol.  iv.  p.  74),  and  one  epi- 
gram by  Gabriel  himself.  (Brunok,  Aaal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  7  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p-223.)  The 
latrologioal  wriMr,  Johannes  Lanrentius  Lydna, 
inscribed  three  of  his  books  to  Gabriel  There 
ice  sevaral  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  name,  but 
they  acB  of  no  importance.  (Fabric.  BUil.  G'tkb. 
lol.  iv.  pp.  166,  476 !  Jacobs,  AnUi.  Graec.  vol. 
ciii.  pp.  895-6.)  [P.  S.] 

GA'DATAS  (FoSiSto!],  an  Assyrian  satrap,  re- 
volted to  Cyiua,  according  to  Xenofhon  in  the 
^yropaedeia,  to  revenge  himself  oa  the  king  of 
<CBsyria,  who  had  had  him  made  an  eunuch  be- 
rauae,  being  b  handsome  man,  one  of  the  rojal 
loncubines  had  aa\.  on  him  an  eye  of  brour. 
Having  found  means  to  betray  to  Cyras  an  im- 
jortant  fortress,  his  province  was  invaded  by  the 
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in  kmg  !  but  Cyras  hastened  to  his  reUef, 


red  him  and  hia  forces  at  a  very  critical 
moment.  After  this  Gadatas,  through  fear  of  the 
Assyriana,  left  hia  satrapy  and  joined  the  army  of 
Cyras,  to  whom  he  proved  of  great  use,  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  country.  On  the  captare  of 
Babylon,  the  king  was  slain  by  Gadalaa  and  Go- 
BRVAS.  (Xen.  Oyi-op.  v.  2.  §28,  3.  gg  B— 2fl, 
4.  §g  1—14,  29—40,  tE  S.  %%  24—32.)  [E.  E.J 
GAEA  or  GE  (Taia  or  Tfj),  the  personiBcation 
of  the  earth.  She  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
divine  being  as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  for  w^e 
read  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  104)  that  black  sheep  weiB 
sacrificed  to  her,  and  that  she  was  invoked  by  per. 
sons  taking  oaths,  (iii.  27B,  xr.  36,  sis.  259,  Od. 
V.  124.)  She  is  further  called,  in  the  Horasric 
poems,  the  mother  of  Eiechthens  and  Tlthyus.  (//. 
ii.  648,  Od.  vli.  324,  li.  576  ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  762,  iiL  716.)  Accotdmg  to  the  Theo- 
gonyofHesiod(ll7.  125,  &c.),  sh4  was  the  fitst 
being  that  sprang  from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  t^ 
Uranus  and  Pontna,  By  Uranus  she  than  became 
tim  mother  of  a  series  of  beings,  —  Ocennus,  Coeaa, 
Creiii^  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theia,  Hlieia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyn^  Phoebe,  Thelya,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes-,  Argos,  Cottus,  Briarenn,  and 
Gj'ges.  These  childr^  of  Ob  and  Uranus  were 
hated  by  their  father,  and  0S>  therefore  concealed 
Ihcm  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  ba  she  made  a 
huge  iron  sickle,  gave  it  to  her  sons,  and  leqaested 
them  to  take  vengeance  upon  their  Either.  Cronos 
undertook  the  task,  and  mutilated  Uranus.  The 
drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  him  upon  the  earth 
(Ge),  became  the  seeds  of  tha  Erinnyes,  the  Gi- 
ganles,and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge 
became,  by  Pontua,  the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thaur 
maa,  Phorcya,  Ceto,  and  Eurybia.  (Hes.  Theog. 
&c  (  Apoihid.  i.  I.  §  1,  "    ■     -    ■■       ■ 
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sprang  iiaia  her.  As  Go  waa  the  source  from  which 
arose  the  vapours  producing  divine  inspiration,  sho 
herself  also  was  regarded  aa  an  macular  divinity, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  tiie  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
believed  to  have  at  firtt  been  in  her  possession 
(AeschyL  Earn.  2  ;  Pans.  it.  5.  §  3),  and  at  Olympia, 
loo,  she  had  an  oracle  m  early  times.  (Pans,  v,  14, 
§  a.)  That  Go  belonged  to  the  Sfol  x«u>"o',  re- 
quires no  ejiplanation,  and  hence  she  is  frequentiy 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  {Philoatr..  ¥ii. 
ApoU.  vi.  39  i  Ov.  MeL  vii.  196.)  The  surnames 
and  epitiiels  given  to  Oa  have  more  or  less  refer- 

nourishing  mother  (viat&  osmi^Teas  et  aluia),  oaA 
hence  Servius  (oii  .^en.  iv.  166)  classes  her  together 
with  the  divinities  prefflding  over  marriage.  Her 
worship  appciirs  to  have  been  universal  among  tho 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  at  Athens, 
Sparta,  Delphi,  Olympia,  Bura,Teg6B,  Phlyns,and 
other  places,  (Thuc.  ii.  IS ;  Paus.  L  22.  §  3,  24, 
§3,  31.§2j  iii.  11.  §  8,12.  §7,  T.  14.  ga,  vii. 
25.  §  8,  viiL  48.  §  6.)      We  hare   express  state- 
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attitude,  in  the 


temple  of  Demeler  (Pans.  vii.  ^    ,, 

Athena,  too,  tiiere  was  a  statue  of  her.  (L  24.  g  3.) 
Serrina  {ad  Am.  ic.  262)  remarks  that  she  was  re- 
presented with  a  key. 

At  Rome  the  earth  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Tdlm  (which  is  only  a  variation  of  Term). 
There,  too,  she  was  regarded  as  an  infernal  divinity 
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(a(a  xS^i'ffl),  bfiiiig  msntioiied  in  connection 

them  oc  Tellue  they  eunk  their  anna  downv 
while  in  iniolting  Jnpiter  they   raised   tht 
hearen.    (Vano,  de-Be  Rtal.  i.  1.  IS  ;  Mi 
Srf.  iiL  3  ;  Lit,  viii.  9,  x.  29.)     The  eonaul  P. 
SemproniuB  Sophua,  in  B.  c,  304  buiit  a  temple  to 
Tellua  in  consequence  of  an  eorthqiuike  which  had 
cccuired  during  the  mil:  with  the  PicentiRns.  Thii 
temple  stood  on  the  spot  which  lad  fonneriy  beci 
HCcHpied  by  the  hoase  of  Sp.  Caaatns,  in  the  stree 
leading  to  the  Carinaa.  (Flor.i.  19.  §  2  ;  Liy.  ii 
41  ;  VaL  Mai.  vi.  3.  §  I  ;  Plm.  II.  N.  xijiiv.  6, 
1*;  Dionys.  viii.  7fl.)     Hei  festival  waa  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  April,  immediately  after  that 
Ceres,  and  waa  called  Fordicidia    or  Hoidicidi 
Ths  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up 
tile  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals.     A  ma 
divinity,  to  whom  the  pontitf  prayed  on  that  occ 
sion,  was  called  Tellumo.  (Hactnng,  Die  Edi^.  der 
Horn.  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  &c.) 

OAEE'OCHUS(ri.i^'oX'«),tlialis,"  the  holder 
of  the  earth,"  is  a  common  epithet  of  Poseidon 
(Hom.  Od.  xi.  240),  and  near  Therapne,  in  La- 
conia,  ho  had  a  temple  undec  the  name  of  Gae- 
fochus.  (Paua.  iif.  20.  g  2.)  But  the  name  is  also 
given  to  other  divinities  to  describe  thorn  as  tile 
protectors  and  patrons  of  certain  districta,  e.  g, 
Artemis  Gaeeochus  at  Thebes.  (Soph.  Oed.  1)/r. 
160.)  [L.  S.] 

GABTU'LICUS,  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, whose  epigrams  are  varionsly  inscribed  m  the 
Palatme  MS.,  raiTouAfair,  TatTovXlxmi,  roiTouXf- 
Xai%  rmTinfA'.Di',  TiUTiwAiKfou,  and  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Anthology,  rerovxioi'.  The  Antholi^  con- 
tains nine  pleasing  epigrams  by  him  on  various 
subjects  (Bnuick,  Anal,  vol  ii.  p.  166  ;  Jacobs, 
Aj^.  (inua.vol.it  p.  151.)  Sanonl  scholars  have 
identified  him  with  Cn.  Lentnlus  Gaetnlicus,  tho 
Itoman  historical  writer  and  poet,  under  Tlbecius 
ILkntulus].  For  thia  there  is  mo  authority  ex- 
cept tho  name,  and  an  objection  arises  from  the  fiict 
that  the  Creek  epigrams  of  Gastulicus  are  quite  free 
from  the  licentions  character  which  Mmtinl  (i.' 
Piaef. ;  Plin.  Eput.  t.  S.  %  5)  and  Sidonius 
ApoIlinaris(£}i»i^  iu  10,  p.  148  ;a»mii.p.2e6) 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  verses  of  the  Roman 
poet  (Jacoba,  Anti.  Graee.  vol.  xiiL  p.  896  ;  Fa- 
bric. fiiWOmec.  yoL  iv.  pp.  476,  176.)      [P.S.] 

OAINAS.    [AacADiin;.] 

GAIUS.    [CAiua] 

GAIU8.  Of  the  peraonal  history  of  thia  famona 
jnrial  Bcaiicely  any  thing  is  known.  Even  the 
spelling  of  his  name  has  been  as  FmitfUl  a  subject 
of  controversy  as  the  orthogn^hy  of  our  own 
Shakespeare  or  Shakapere.  Some  have  chosen  to 
write  CaiuE  Instead  of  Gains,  and.  In  fevour  of  this 
spelling,  qnote  Quintilian  (1.7-  S  28).  "Quid? 
quae  scribnntur  aliter  quam  enuntiantnt  ?  Nam 
et  Gains  C  liteia  noljitui,  quae  inversa  (q)  mulierem 
significat."  They  onderstacd  thia  passage  t»  mean 
that  tJiB  word  which  is  spelt  with  a  C  is  pro- 
nounced witli  a  Q  ,-  but  QumtUian  is  here  speaking 
of  nofoe,  and  the  true  moaning  may  be,  that  the 
word  which,  when  written  at  length,  is  written 
Omua,  and  is  pronounced  as  it  ia  written,  is  yet 
lUsignatod  shortly  by  the  sola  C,  which  is  different 
fiTim  ita  initial  letter.  Caius  ivas  undoubtedly  the 
original  spelling,  nsed  at  a  time  when  the  letter  C, 
which  occupies  in  the  Ttoman  alphabet  the  place  of 
Gamma  in  the  Greek,  had,  in  some  cases,     ' 
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power  of  Gamma.  Ciius  was  nJivaya  pronoiraced 
Gains,  and  was  written  in  Greek  Tdu,,,  while  in 
other  words,  as  Cicero,  which  waa  written  in  Greek 
KiK^iw,  ^10  initial  C  had  a  power  distinct  from 
Gamma.  It  was  in  the  be^nning  of  the  sixtii 
century  of  the  city  that  the  letter  G  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  alphabet,  by  Spurins  Cbi^ 
villus  (Plat.  Fni.  Rom.  £4),  and  tbeneofbrwnrd 
tho  di^rencB  of  pronnncintion  began  to  be  indi- 
cated byadilierencs  of  notation;  but  in  same  cases, 
as  Caius  and  Cneus,  the  chaitge  was  slowly  intro- 
duced. Pi-obably  at  the  time  when  Giuus  hved, 
and  certainly  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  his  name 
was  generally  spelt,  as  it  was  prononnced,  with  a 
G,  althongh  the  initial  nota  C  still  continued  in 
use.  This  appears  from  inscriptions,  and  from  the 
best  manuscripts.  In  tho  Florentine  manuscript 
of  the  Digest,  the  praenomen  Gains  is  always 
spelt  with  a  G,  there  being  no  difFerenco  whether 
the  word  is  ased  by  itselF,  or  as  a  praenomen,  fol- 
lowed by  other  names.  (Dauaquius,  (Miogi-apMa 
LaUni  Semmds  Vetm  et  Nona,  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  foL 
Paris,  1677  i  GroUrfend,  in  Etscli  and  Gmher's 
Alg.  £^oj«.,  under  the  letter  C ;  Schneider,  Efe- 
wsniorM™  der  LaleiimiJtea  Spraeie,  i,  1,  p. 
23a) 

In  early  times  tho  name  was  trisjllaWo,  like 
the  Greek  Fdldi  {Catnll.  i.  30  j  Mart  ii.  94,  li, 
37  ;  Slat.  Syls.  iv.  9,  23),  but,  in  times  of  less 
pure  Latinity,  it  was  prononnced  as  a  dissyllable. 
(Anson.  I^.  75.)  It  had  a  meaning  in  ancient 
Latin,  as  in  modem  Tnswui,  equivalent  to  the  En- 
ghsh  Gay,  and  was  connected  by  etymologists  with 
the  Greek  ^afu,  whence  tho  names  Ciuna  and  Caia 
thought  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  mar- 
_  ceremony.  "  Caii  dicti  a  gaudio  pareninm," 
says  C.  Titias  Prohus  in  hia  treatise  De  Nomaiibai, 
ix. 

As  Giuus  is  known  by  no  other  appi-Uation, 

lome  have  supposed  that  he  had  no  other,  but  waa 

•ithor  a  fieedman  or  a  foreigner.     Then  as  to  his 

birthplace  i   some   have  fancied   that   ho  was  a 

*,  because  he  understood  Greek  j  and  some 

that,  hke  Justinian,  he  was  a  native  of  Illyricum, 

beca,nse  Justinian  thrice  calls  hun  Gains  MSttr, 

em.  Inst.   §  6,  Inst  4.  tit.  18.  f  S  ;  Const. 

Omnem.  §  I.)    Some  have  thought  that  Giuus  was 

'  's  gentile  or  family  name,  and,  relying  nn  the 

ipposcd  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Brenia- 

uNi  Alaridiaiam^  or  Westgotiiic  Zeaj  Homatec, 

have  given  him  the  praenomen  Titus.     The  origin 

of  this  supposition  ia  probably  due  to  some  passages 

in  the  Ci»^>m  Juris  (n.  g.  Cod,  6.  tit  3.  s.  fl), 

where  Gains  is  employed  as  a  fictitious  name,  and 

found  in  connection  w-iih  other  fictitious  names, 

as  Titus,  Titius,  Lucius.     Others,  believing  tlint 

Oiuua  was  a  prnenomen,  have  attributed  to  him  tlio 

;nomen  Noster,  because  not  only  does  Jnstinian 

the  passages  we  have  cited  ao  call  him,  but  the 

rnse  Gains  Noster  is  used  by  Pomponius  in  Dig. 

.  tit  3.  s.  39.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 

tiiat  Noster  in  this  form  of  expression  usually  lelera 

to  that  literary  intimacy  with  which  we  r^ard  a 

fiivourite   anther.     Y^t,  parUy  because  Gtdna  ia 

called  by  Justinian  Noater,  and  partly  on  account 

^e  passages  in  the  mutilated  and  cormpled 

Westgotbio    compendium    of    the    Institutes    of 

Gains,  Vacea  and  other  learned  civilians  inferred 

that  Gains  waa  a  Christian !     Some,  not  conteni 

ith    Noater,  and  misled  by  a  false  reading  ir 

Geliius  (iL  4),   have    given    hun   the   cognomet 
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DiiBBus,  tilua  confbund[ng  liim  with  Gabias  BaBsna 
the  gtammarinn. 

To  pmceed  to  less  Tutile  or  more  plnuBible  con- 
jectures,  some  baie  tried  to  identify  Gains  wilh 
Laetiusi  or  LaelJua  Felix,  Iot  bath  G^us  and 
Laelius  Felix  wrote  notea  on  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola. 
(Gains,  i.  18S  ;  deli.  xv.  270  I"  &vaur  of  the 
compound  Gaius  Laelius  Felii  are  quoted  two 
passages  from  the  Digest,  in  one  of  which  (Dig.  fi. 
tit.  3. 1. 43)  Gaiue  says,  "  Et  nostra  gaideiii  atiate 
SnapiAB,  ATexandrina  mulier,  ad  Divmn  Hadiia- 
Rum  perducta  eat  cum  quinque  libeiis,  qnos  nno 
foetu  eniia  eati"  and  in  the  other  (Dig.  5. 
^t.  4.  s.  3),  Pauliis  reports,  "Sod  et  Laeliaa 
scribit  Be  vidiise  in  Palatio  mullerem  liberam,  quae 
ah  Alexandria  perducta  eat  ut  Hadrjano  ostendere- 
tiir,  cum  qninque  liberis,  ex  quibus  quatuor  eodem 

diem  quadcageBimum."    A   comparison  of  these 
passages  is  against  the  identity  of  Oaius  and  X^te- 


1  betwE 


ounts,  I 


mentioning  a  fiict  which  he  knew  only  from  ru- 
mour. By  the  phrase  sosira  aetats,  he  probably 
intends  to  denote  that  the  cstmordinary  birth  took 
place  after  he  himself  was  bom,  hut  the  words  may 
liavo  a  wider  Rcceptatiun,  and  relec  to  living  me- 
mory oenemlly. 

It  has  been  guessed  that  Giuus  was  closely 
connected  by  relationship  with  Pomponiue,  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  Poniponiiis  c^la  Giuns  "  Gains  nos- 
ier" (I.e.),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Gains  calls 
Pomponiua  simply  Sextus  {Gaius,  ii.  218),  but  it 
ii  not  cerl^n  tkit,  in  this  hlet^ted  passage,  Pom- 
ponius  is  meant,  and,  if  he  be,  Giuus  is  not  sin- 
^nlar  in  alluding  to  him  by  his  praenomen  simply, 
lor  Ulpian  does  the  same.  (Ilig.S9.tit.fi.  e.1.  j  S7.) 

Two  passages,  which  closely  agree  with  frag- 
ments atlribnted  in  the  Digest  to  the  Enchiridion 
of  Pomponius  (Dig.  S.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  g  22  and  §  24), 
are  cited  ij  Joannes  Lydus  (De  Magiatrat.  I  -20 
and  34),  as  from  the  conunenlary  of  Gains  on  the 
Twelve  Tables.  From  the  contents  of  these  pas- 
sages, it  is  not  unlikely  that  something  of  similar 
import  wonid  be  inserted  in  an  introduction  to  a 
commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that  the 
agreement  between  Gains  and  Pomponins  may 
have  been  produced,  not  by  the  latter  borrowing 
from  the  former,  hilt  by  boOi  borrowing  from  the 
same  sonrce,  namely,  M.  Junius  Gracchanus,  who 
wrote  upon  the.  andent  magistracies  of  Rome. 
{Gracouanub.]  But  it  is  also  not  impossiUe, 
that  m  compilmg  from  tliB  title  De  Origins  Juris 
(Dig.  1.  til.  2),  Lydus  may  have  seen  the  heading 
of  the  fir^t  tiagiuent,  which  is  taken  from  Giuns, 
and  have  overlooked  the  heading  of  the  second, 
which  is  taken  from  Pompomus.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  afterwards  (i.  48)  citea  aa  from 
Pomponius  another  passage  taken  from  the  same 
second  fragment.  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  g  34.)  The 
iirst  fragment  from  Omus,  and  the  second  from 
Pomponius,  run  ti^ther  in  sense,  reading  as  if  the 
foimer  were  the  prefece  to  the  latter ;  and  in  this 
way,  with  the  simple  heading  "  Qaius  li°.  i"."  they 
are  introduced  by  Magister  Vacariiis*  into  his  ele- 

•  Majjister  Vacarius  taught  the  civil  law  in  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
,-md.  after  being  silenced,  by  king  Stephen,  seems 
to  have  letired  to  the  abbey  De  Fontilisa,  by  which 
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mentary  work  on  Roman  laW.    (Wenek,  Maglskr 

Vacariia,l.S\.) 

One  of  the  conjectures,  which  has  fmmd  nn- 
merous  supporters,  is,  that  the  full  designation  of 
Gains  is  C.  Cassius  Lon^nus,  and  that  he  is  re- 
ferred to  by  his  pioenOmon  simply,  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  elder  C.  Cassius,  the 
eminent  folhjwer  of  Capito  and  Maaurioa  Sabinus, 
and  the  head  of  the  Cassiani,  n  sect  to  which 
Gains  adheres  with  strict  devotion.  C.  Cassius  is 
tbrira  cited  in  the  Digest  by  hiajnnenomen  Gains, 
— twice  by  Javolenns,  iSra  ii.  re  Casdo,  in  Dig, 
3S.  tit.  1.  s.  54,  and  ISiro  li.  an  Oifiio,  in  Dig.  411. 
tiL  3.  S  78, — and  once  by  Julianus,  in  a  passago 
where  Sabinus  and  Oaius  are  coupled.  (Dig.  24. 
tit.  3.  s.  68.)  Where  Pomponius  uses  tlie  ex- 
is  not  certain  that  C.  Cas«us  was  not  meant,  for 
Pomponius  was  one  of  the  Cassiani.  There  is, 
however,  strong  reason  for  snppoHng  that  Pom- 
ponius refers  to  our  Giuns,  inasmuch  as  the  fri^ 
ment  in  which  the  expression  occurs  is  t^en  &om 
the  22nd  book  of  Pomponius  ad  Q.  Mucism,  and 
we  know  that  Gdua  speaks  of  a  similar  work  of 
his  own,  "/n  Wb  Hbris,  gaasexQ.  Mwiofecimm'" 
(ii.  ISB).  Oaius  liimselfEilways  quotes  C.  Cassius 
simply  as  Cassius,  not  as  C.  Cassius.     Serviue  (ihJ 

Virg.  Gearg.  if.  v.  306,  307)  says,  "Apnd  majorea 
omne  mercimoninm  in  permutatione  constabat, 
quod  et  Gains  Homerico  coniirmat  exemplo." 
Now,  we  find  from  Inst-  3.  lit  23.  g  2,  and  from 
Dig.  18.  tit.  1.  %  I,  that  C.  Cassius  and  Prooulus 
quoted  Homer  {R.  vii.  ^1i—Vl&)  to  prove  that 
barter  was  a  case  of  tiniio  et  vesditio.  But  the 
very  same  lines  are  cited  by  Gaius  (iiL  141),  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  trite  qaotstion  among 
the  earlier  judsts  of  his  school,  so  that  it  is  doubt- 
fal  whether  onr  jurist  or  C.  CasHus  is  relerred  to 
by  Setvius,  the  commentator  on  ViigiL 

It  would  be  nseless  10  mention  all  the  aiaiisriei 
of  those  who  have  wi^tten  on  the  age  of  Gaius. 
Some  divide  Cuius  Juventius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  -2, 
%  42}  into  'two  persons,  and  so  mmce  Gaius  a  Ai^ 
ciple  of  L.  Mucins ;  otliets  peifbrm  the  same  di- 
vision on  Gaius  Aulus  OGlins  or  Gaius  Aleius 
Pacuvius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  %  44),  and  so  make 
Oaius  one  of  the  disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius. 

assignation  of  too  late  rather  than  too  early  a  date; 
and  Hugo's  authority  {OiiitliiL  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  iSS8 
— 378)  for  some  time  gave  currency  to  the  opinion 
which  had  previously  been  maintained  by  Baevar- 
daa  and  Conrodi,  that  Oaius  was  a  contemporary 
of  Caracalla,  who  is  designated  in  the  Digest  by 
the  name  of  Antoninus.  There  are  certainly  some 
drcamstances  difficult  to  account  for,  which  niight 
naturally  have  led  to  this  belief. .  The  InstiliOhJies 
OC  Gaius  were  an  ordinary  text  book  of  instruction 
before  the  time  when  Justinian  retbrtncd  the  legal 
course  appointed  for  students,.  Four  libri  eitiga/arel 
of  the  sanie  aatlioi  (1.  De  Re  Utmritt,  2.1>t  TiOelia, 
3  and  i.  De  TestamesHa  etL^/atis)  were  similarly 
honoured  as  text  books.  Such  parts  of  the  l«sti- 
ftj/Hwet  and  tlie  libri  Sisgulares  as  were  tholight  to 
be  of  practical  nse  were  taught  in  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  while  other  parts  were  passed  over  as 
antiquated.    Why  was  it  that  G^ua  should  be 


we  understand  FoiBrfoiia  Abbey,  ni  , .  ., . 

as  Wenck  unagines  (p.  46.  n.  6),  an  iibbey 
Wells,  in  SomeraetshuB. 
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pfsfflired  for  inatniction  to  Papinian^  Pjrulas,  end 
Ulpian,  unleea  lie  trere  a  mare  modem  and  there- 
fore, for  some  purpoeea,  s  mote  usefal  writer  than 
lhoB«  celebiuted  jurists  p  Wbj  alao,  it  has  1>eon 
naked,  was  Gaius,  ia  preference  to  names  as 
ncnt  as  his,  intnidiiced  into  the  Weetgolhic  Lex 
Romanal  Why  were  the  Institulea  of  G^i 
mnde  to  aerce  as  a  bnais  for  those  of  Justinian,  if 
were  not  that  nothing  more  applicaUe  to  the  Btale 
of  the  law  then  in  force  were  extane  P  The  only 
nnawet  that  can  be  given  to  auch  mquiries  is  that 
good  elementary  works,  when  they  take  ground 
imoccupied  before,  are  not  eanly  diapoasesacd- 
Aro  not  Blaehiime'a  OoTOmeiilatiei,  and  even  Cote 
Bx  lAtSekn,  atill  in  the  handa  o(  English  taw 
students,  notwithstanding  the  legislative  changes 
which  have  superseded  great  parts  of  their  con- 
tents ?  Later  compilers  content  themselves  with 
tlie  path  of  those  who  have  gone  before  j  and  we 
Jiiid  in  the  fr^igmeuts  of  an  elementary  work  of 
Ulpinn  (the  Titidi  em  Ckirpore  IT/pi'oBi).  who  is 
now  known  to  have  been  posterior  to  Gaius,  clear 
proof  of  the  influence  which  the  earlier  jurist 
epcisod  over  the  writings  of  hia  sncceasor, 

A  fiict  which  haa  occasioned  much  surprise 
thai  Oaiae  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  Digest  b;  i 
other  jurist,  unless  wo  except  tlie  mention  of 
name  in  a  passage  of  Fomponius  (Dig.  45.  lit 
§  3f^),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  posaibly  refer 
to  C  Caasiua.  The  only  prolHible  explanation  of 
this  £ict  ia  that  Gaius  was  rather  a  teacher  of  law 
than  a  piactkal  jurist,  whose  opinions  derived  nn- 
thority  irom  imperial  sanction.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  pmdenlei  qaibaa  periRmian  est  jura  coxdcre 
(Gains,  i.  7).  The  jitristB  who  were  aimed  with 
that_/H«  i^sjwsifenrfi,  which  was  first  bestowed  by 
Augustua,  partook  of  the  emperor'a  prerogarive, 
and  their  respossa  had  a  force  independent  of  their 
intrinsic  reasonablenesa,  and  superior  to  the  best 
considered  opinion  of  an  unprivileged  lawyer. 
Eicepi  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  writers  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  profession,  it  would  at 
this  day  be  considered  a  breach  of  eliqilelte  to  cite 
the  opinion  of  a  modem  legal  author  in  an  English 
eourt.  For  a  privil^ed  Roman  jurist  to  refer  to  a 
luero  tsicher  of  law,  however  learned,  or  to  an  un- 
it h  nsed,  or  rather,  unprivileged  pmctitioner, 
h  iperionced,  would  pco^bly  have  been 

deem  d      unprofessional  as  tor  an  Englidi  barriatei 
to  ourt  a  clever  treatise  written  by  a  con- 

mporarv  below  the  bar,  uistoad  of  seeking  hia 
ah  1  the  dedaions  of  judgea,  and  in  the 

d   ta       h    recognised  sages  of  uie  law. 

Th  hj  ia  the  true  explanation  of  the  silence 
of  other  jurists  with  respect  to  Giuua  may  be  in- 
furod  trom  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentlnian  III.,  despatched  from  Bavenna  to  the 
eenate  of  Borne  m  a.  d.  iSG.  (Cod.  Theod.  1. 
tic.  i.  a.  3.)  By  that  rescript  the  same  anthority 
is  given  to  the  writings  of  Gaius  aa  to  the  writings 
of  Fapinian,  Panka,  Ulplan,  and  Hodestinvs. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Gaiua  was  previoualy 
ill  a  difieient  and  interior  porilion  with  respect  to 
authority.  AlUhe  writings  of  these  five  jurista 
(with  the  exception,  aubseqnently  specified,  of  the 
JVotoe  of  Paulua  and  Ulpian  on  Papininn)  are 
invested  with  anthority,  as  if  to  obviate  the  quca- 
tion  na  to  the  date  when  they  were  written,  for  a 
treatise  writt*n  by  a  jurist  before  he  received  the 
jjusrespo»(fc4((i. probably  derived  no  legal  force  from 
the  auhsequeiit  gift  of  that  privilege  to  the  author. 
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This  constitution  proves  the  great  importance  that 

naoic  in  the  work  of  another  jnriat^  for  it  proceeds 
to  make  the  utation  oC  other  writers  by  the  five 
great  juriala  we  have  mentioned  a  test  of  tiia 
authority  of  the  writers  cited.  1^  for  example. 
Gains  any  where  dies  Julianas,  the  citation  is  to 
be  taken  as  proof  that  Julianus  is  B  writer  of  an- 
thority; and  legal  force  is  given,  not  only  to  the 
pass^  or  opinion  of  Julianua  so  cited,  but  to  all 
the  Irgnl  remains  which  ean  be  proved  to  belong  to 
Julianus,  and  which,  jipon  a  collation  of  mann- 
scripts,  present  a  ceitain  text.  The  works  of 
Papinian.Paulus,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus 
(for  such  is  the  unchronological  order  in  which 
these  namea  are  mentioned),  together "  with  the 
works  ofall  the  otherjurista  who  ore  ritedb^  any 
one  of  them,  are  made  the  criteria  of  legal  science. 
I^  in  the  works  of  ten  jurists,  pass^es  can  be 
found  in  &.vour  of  one  opinion,  and  nine  julista 
only  can  be  rited  agiunat  the  ten,  the  majority  is  to 
prevail.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  opposite  opi- 
nions, the  opinion  of  Papjnian  is  to  prevail,  if 
Papinian  have  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  If  not,  the  matter  is  lei^  to  the  decision 
of  the  Judge.  Thero  ia  no  pre-eminence  conferred 
on  any  other  of  the  firat-named  five  jurists  over  a 
jurist,  as,  lor  example,  Julianus,  who  may  have  been 
cited  by  one  of  the  iive.  Such  appears  to  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  celebrated  citation-hiw,  upon 
which  the  researches  of  Puchta  (Ilheis.  Mw.Jir 
Jiaisp.  vol.  V.  p.  141,  and  vol.  vL  p.  87)  have 
thrown  important  light. 

Among  the  writings  of  Gaius  are  no  QaaesHoTiea 
or  JfespoBsa,  which  were  tiie  titles  given  by  othfer 
jurists  to  trealiaes  relating  to  caaes  tliat  arose  in 
their  own  practice.  The  Liber  de  Caoifma  of  Gains 
did  not  relate  to  caaes  within  his  own  practice, 

fictitious.  There  is  a  passage  m  the  Digest  where 
Gaius  speaks  as  if  he  did  not  himself  belong  to  the 
authoritative  body  of  those  whose  opinion  he  criti- 

Qt  apparet,  etc,  {Dig.  II.  tit.  7.  s.9). 

Gaiua  vras  probably  bom  before  Seiapiaa  waa 
introdnced  to  Hadrian  (aelale  nostra),  and  he 
wrote,  or  at  least  completed,  his  iToUbaioses  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Anrelius.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
Antoninus  Pina  is  mentioned  by  him  with  the 
addition  Dima  (ii.  19S),  and  thaX  he  apeaks  of 
the  law  of  crelio,  aa  it  stood  in  the  nign  of  Marcos, 
beJure  it  was  altered  by  a  constitutioti  of  that  em- 
peror. (Compare  Gaiua,  ii,  177  with  Vipisii,  Frag. 
xxiL  34.)  In  like  manner,  the  statements  made 
by  Gains  in  iii.  S3,  S4,  as  to  hardships  in  the  law 
of  succesrion  which  reijuired  the  collection  of  the 
praetor's  edict,  could  scareeTy  have  been  written 
after  thesenatus  conaultiim  Tertullianam,  made  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Vems,  A.  n.  158, 
and  still  leas  after  the  senatus  consultum  Orphitia- 
num,  made  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  and  Commodue, 
i.n.  178.  (Compare  Inst.  3.  tit.  4,  pr.,  and  Capi- 
toliniiB,  in  Man».  11). 

Some  critics  have  been  so  nice  aa  to  infer  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  was  written 
under  Antoninns  Pius,  and  the  remainder  under 
M.  Anrelius.  In  i.  53.  the  former  emperor  ia 
termed  SaavHmmaa  Inipemtor  Aiiloimiit,  So,  in 
i.  103,  we  have  "iVwwc  eso  ej^alofa  ojitimi  Imp^ 
ralorh  Aniomai"  and,  in  ii.  126,  *^  Sed  nu^ier  int^ 
pemlar   Axloniaut    ssgnijlcavit    rescrii^,"       7'he 
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"  Imparafor  Anloninna  "  mantionBd  in  ii.  136 
not  Caracalla,  dltliuiigh  the  same  rescript  la  en 
niiomly  cited  by  Justinian  (Cod.  E.  tit.  2B.  s.  *)  as 
oiii;  of  ^  Ataffmts  Anltminas^"  which  ia  the  peculiai 
de&ignalinn  of  Catacalla.    In  Nor.  7lf.  t.  B,  Jus 
tiiiian  blla  into  an  opposite  error,  in  ascribing  f 
j)ntoninu6  Piua  an  act  of  legislaUon  which  he 
loii^s  tn  Caracalls.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  9.)   It  is  no 
nntil  a(Ur  the  middle  of  tlie  second  book  of  th< 
Institutes  of  Osius  that  Antoninus  Pius  is  called 
Divna  — ^odie  or  Divi  PH  conaliluiiime,  iL  195. 

these  misvHae,  though  pn>bahle,  ia  not  free  from 
doubt.  In  i.  7,  and  i.  SO,  Hadrian  is  called  Divus 
Hadrianus.  In  i.  47,  we  have  Hadrianus  without 
the  DiYUB.  Again  in  L  B5,  we  hare  Divns  Hadria- 
nus, and  the  same  epithet  ii  applied  I'j  Hadrian  in 
every  other  subsequent  passage  where  Ills  name 
occurs,  eicept  in  ii.  67.  The  mention  of  Antoni- 
nus without  the  epithet  Divna  in  Bix  passages  may 
possibly  haio  no  deeper  meaning  than  the  similar 
mention  of  Hadrianus  in  i.  47  and  ii.  S7.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  we  possess  the  Iiisti- 
tatcs  of  Gains  precisely  aa  they  proceeded  from  his 
hand  in  the  fii-at  ediljon.  The  very  passage  in 
i.  53,  where  Antoninus  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  living  emperor  with  the  epithet  saamissiiiiiis  is 
cited  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  g.  1),  and  there 
\ya  read  "  eic  eonslilalione  Ihvi  Airloniid,  A  compa- 
rison of  (Ills  fragment,  ae  it  appears  m  the  Digest, 
with  the  same  psssjige  as  it  stands  in  tlie  text  of 
Gains,  affoi-da  nn  instructivo  example  of  those 
slight  intei^olations  {em/demaia)  and  aliemtions,  in 
which  the  compilers  employed  by  Justinian  in- 
dulged,  and  by  means  of  which  serious  obstacles 
are  opposed  to  the  discovery  of  historical  truth  by 
means  of  minute  veibal  criticism.  The  hypothesis 
that  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  up  to  iL  161  (where 
we  have  kr  the  last  time  In^peratnr  Antoninus, 
without  Divus),  were  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
emperoc  Pius,  is  at  variance  with  the  probable  con- 
jecture of  Qiischen,  who  thinks  that  Gains,  in  the 
Licuna  preceding  L  197,  treated  of  a  constitution 
of  Marcus. 

There  are  other  indications  from  which  the  age 
of  Gains  may  be  closely  inferred.  The  latest 
jurist  whom  he  cites  is  Salvius  Jullanus,  the  com- 
posei'  of  the  Ediobaa  Perfetuuia  under  Hadrian  ; 
and  though  there  are  no  fewer  than  535  eitracta 
from  his  works  in  the  Digest,  he  reftun  only  to 
thirteen  constitutions  of  emperors,  and  none  of  the 
constitutions  he  refers  to  can  be  proved  to  be  later 
than  Antoninus  Plus,  It  would  appear  fi-om  the 
inscriptions  of  the  fragments  s.  8  and  s.  9,  in  Dig. 
38.  tit.  17,  that  he  wroto  a  liber  singJdaTis  ad 
taiaias  eomaiHam  Tfriallianmn,  and  another  od 
S.  C.  OijJiifiaHuiH.  This  would  bring  his  lite  to  (he 
last  years  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  these  treatises  in  the  Florentine  Index, 
and  as  treatises  on  the  same  subject  were  written 
by  PhuIus,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  in  the  in- 
sciiptions  we  have  mentioned,  the  name  Giuna  is 
put  by  mistake  for  Paolns.  The  Dims  Antoninus 
mentioned  by  G^ns  in  the  ftngments  Dig.  35. 
tit.  1.  B.  90,  Dig.  a2.  s.  96,  Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  s.  63. 
g  6,  and  Dig.  SI.  b,  56,  ia,  undoubtedly,  not  Ca- 
racalla,  but  Antoninus  Pius.  There  is  not  n  single 
passage  in  which  it  can  be  proved  that  G^os 
refers  to  Caraealla.  From  n  comparison  of  Dig.  24. 
lit.  1.  fc  43  with  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  33.  pr„  an 
attempt  indesd   hfls  been   made  to   identify  the 
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passage,  with  IheAnioninns  Aiigastua,  Divi 
Severi  iiliuc,  mentioned  by  tJlpian  in  the  latter ; 
but  though  Caracalhi,  who  is  referred  to  by  Ulpian, 
mitigated  the  law  against  donations  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  it  does  not  follow  that  Antoninus 
Pius  may  not  previously  have  iniroduced  the 
p^tial  rebxation  of  which  Gaius  treats.  In  the 
time  of  Ulpian,  there  were  nh-eady  several  consti- 
tutions upon  the  subjeet.  (Ulpian.  /Vaimi.  vii.  1.)  ' 
We  have  said  that  Gaius  was  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  the  school  of  Sahinus  and  Cassius.  This  is 
now  dear  beyond  dispute  from  a  great  number  of 
passages  in  liis  Institutes  (i.  196,  ii.  15,  37,  79, 
123,  195.  200,  217,219— 233,  231,  244,  iii.  87, 
98,  103.  Ul,  167,  16B,  177, 178,  iv.  70, 79, 1 1 4). 
It  had  formally  been  supposed  by  some  that  ho 
belonged  to  the  opposite  school  of  Proculns  — a 
mistake  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  erroneous  inter- 
prolation  of  Dig.  40.  tit.  4.  s.  57.  Maecovius  and 
others  were  induced  to  rank  him  among  the 
/fenwBBBrfi  [Capito],  on  account  of  the  phrase 
"aenleiHa  tne/Hareele  exiiUmaniiiOH'"  (Dig.  41.  tit. 
1.  s.  7.  §  7),  conpled  with  a  few  passages  in  the 
Digest  (Dig.  1 7.  tit.  I.  8.  4,  Dig.  32.  tit  1.  >.  19), 
where,  notwttlislunding  bis  general  leaning  to  Cas- 
foUow  the  opinion  of  Proculus,  or 


following  Hat  is  given  ia  the  Florentine  Indeit  :— 

1.  Ad  EdidaHi  Proviaeiale,  pie\ia  A3  [libri 
32].  Number  of  extracts  from  this  work  in  the 
Digest,  340.  It  appenrs  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  lifetime  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.  34.  tit  1. 
S.42,  Dig.2.  titl.  a-Il.) 

2.  Ad  Leges  [Jiiliam  et  Papinm  Po])paenni], 
P^eKia  ItiaaiiTt.  (The  names  added  between 
brackets  are  the  names  as  they  appear  in  inscrip- 
tions of  fragmenta  in  (he  Digest)  Number  of  ex- 
tracts, 28.  Gaius  refers  to  this  work  in  hia  Insti- 
tutes (iii.  64).  It  seems  to  have  been  published 
after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Fins.  (Dig.  3t.  s.  66.) 

3.  Ad  Edklam  UrMcum  [prectoris  urbani],  Td 
^6ratiptUna^BKiaifKa.  Eiliacts,  47.  The 
Edidi  InisijfFelatio,  which  may  have  designated  the 
work  on  the  Provincial  Edict,  together  with  the 
work  on  (he  City  Edict,  is  mentioned  by  Gaius  in 
his  Institutes  (i.  188),  and  was  probably  writt*ii 
in  tiie  reign  of  Anloninua  Pius  (Dig.  30.  B.  73. 
§  1).  The  work  on  tiie  City  Edict  was  divided 
into  tituli,  and  the  subjects  of  the  books  and  tituli 
ate  occasionally  dted  in  tiie  inscriptions  of  frag- 

ents.  Some  of  the  (itnti  seem  to  have  foimed 
joks  by  themselves  (compnre  the  inscriptions  of 
Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  4,  Dig.  10.  tit.  4.  s.  13,  Dig.  38.- 
tit.  S.  s.  30) ;  others  seem  to  have  comprehended 
several  books.  Thei-e  were  at  least  two  books  De 
menta,  and  three  I}e  tegotii  (Dig.  38.  tit.  6. 
and  s.  33,  Dig.  80.  s.  65,  Dig.  30.  s.  69,  Dig. 
30.  a.  73). 

4.^ureoii[AureommsenIlenimQuotidianarum], 
fi,eKla  iini.  Extracts,  26.  This  work,  treating 
of  legal  doctrines  of  general  application  and  utility 
in  every-day  life,  eeeus  to  have  formed  a  compen- 
dium of  practical  law.  The  name  Ata-ea  was  pro- 
bably a  subseq^uent  titie,  not  proceeding  from  tho 
author,  but  given  to  the  work  on  account  of  its 
value.  Though,  according  to  the  Index  Floren- 
tinus,  it  consisted  of  seven  books,  only  tiiree  nie 
cited  in  the  Digest,  whence  snme  have  conjectured 
that  the  last  four  books  are  identical  with  .the  la- 
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stitntes  of  Oajvt.    The  preferable  opii 

ever,  is,  that  the  Rea  Quottdtanae  and  the  It/stifu- 

Hones,  though  llier  had  much  in  conn 

diatuicl  works,    (Savigny'a  Ze^iAr^, 

B4— 77 ;   Hugo,  CfsfftBi.  M<^.  vol.  vL  p.  228— 

264.)     Justinian,  in  hia  Institutes,  made  coneideiv 

able  use  of  this  CoJ/sh  Wari  (Pivjoeiu.  Inst.  %  6> 

5.  ^BtKaXi\Tov  (sic,  Bed  qn.  DunJciffiSf Aroi/  vol 
AwSfttoS^ATini)  PiSMaii.  Extiscla,SO.  Thisis 
the  ffork,  the  bsginniiig  of  which  has  heen  supposed, 
on  scGOiint  of  the  cilations  in  lijdns,  to  resemhle 
part  of  the  EnMridim  of  Pomponius,  and  to  haie 
hoiTowed  tome  of  its  historknl  details  from  Grac- 
chanua, 

6.  Itatiluloii  (Instilutiomim),  Pie\!a  risaapa. 
Extracts,  14.  An  account  of  this  famous  work  is 
given  below. 

7.  De  Veiiojtim  (MigatioTdbia,  B'SKia  j.  "E^ 
tracts  13, 

8.  De  JlfoiiaintBSMMifflMS,  $iS\ia  Tpla.  Eitraits,  E. 
g.  Fideicotaiaiasoa  [FideicommJEsanim],  ;SiEMa 

Sun.  EitiBcts,12.  This  irork  was  puhlished  after 
the  death  of  Antoninns  Pins.  (Dig.  3fi.  tit  1 .  s.  90, 
Dig.  33.  a.  m.  Dig.  S6.  lit.  1 .  s.  63.  g  5.)  A  Zi6er 
siiiyiilaria  de  taeilia  J^da'oommissis,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Index,  is  cited.  Dig.  Si.  tit.  9.  s.  23. 

10.  De  dmbas,  BiSMor  te.  Extracts,  7,  We 
have  already  explained  the  purport  of  this  work. 

11.  Segaiarum  [Begnlanim],  ^iSKiav  tv.  Theca 
is  but  one  extract  irom  this  work  in  the  Digest 
(Dig- 1.  tit.  7- s.  31),  unless  there  is  some  error 
in  the  Index  or  in  the  inscriptions.  Gains  appears 
to  have  written  anoiher  treatise  ia  ikree  books  on 
B^idat,  or  rules  of  law.  (Dig.  SO.  tit.  17.  s.  100  ; 
Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  43.) 

12.  DolBiieioa  [DoloUciorum],  Though  this 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  Index,  there  is  not  a 
single  extract  irom  it  in  the  Digest.  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Ijil/er  smfftdaria  de  Re  Dsaria, 
which  was  one  oftho  fiiur  ISiri  singidares  of  Ouus, 
that  were  used  for  instruction  in  the  law  schools. 
(Const.  OiBnfflB,  g  1.)  Of  the  other  fhree  libti  eui- 
gulares,  unless  thej  were  extracted  frooi  the  larger 
work  on  the  edict,  nothing  is  known. 

13.  'IVo^ifapfaf  [AdformnlamhypoChecaiiluuJ, 
M\lov  %r.     Extracts,  6. 

Besides  other  titles  of  works,  which  have  been 
atready  incidentally  mentioned  as  not  inserted  in 
tiie  Florentine  Index,  we  read  Gaius,  ad  Edictum 
AedSium  Cvmllsm  IMri  rfao,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
eleven  fragment*,  and  Gains,  ad  Ijegen  G&sam,  in 
the  inscription  of  Dig,  5.  tit.  2.  s.  4.     Of  the  Lot 

quenUy  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  has  been 
doubted.  (Bynkerschoeck.  Obs.  ii.  12.) 


Great 


of  Gail 


JDrist,  he  yet  owes  some  of  hie  celsbrity  to  the 
cent  discovery  of  his  genuine  Institutes,  in  a  s 
!0  nearly  perfect,  that  the  resnscitated  treatise  Ibrms 


byfiu' 


^  unutilated  work,  which  has  suryived 

the  wreck  of  classical  Roman  jurisprudence. 

It  was  a  common  practice  in  the  middle  ages  to 
wash  ont  the  relics  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise the  parchment  on  which  they  were  written. 
When  washing  alone  would  not  expunge  the  writ- 
ing— as  often  happened  in  the  case  of  mannscripls 
written  on  the  once  hairy  side  of  the  parchment  — 
the  characters  were  further  scratched  out  with  a 
knife.  A  father  of  the  Church  sometimes  covered 
.[lie  pages  which  had  before  contained  the  works  of 


OAIUS. 
some  profane  dramatist.  Not  unfrequenlly  the 
parchment  was  a  second  limo  submitted  to  ths 
same  treatment.  The  father  who  had  supplanted 
the  dramatist  was  himself  washed  and  mbbed  ont 
in  order,  perndventiire,  to  give  place  to  some  scho- 
lastic doctor. 

In  the  library  of  the  Chapter  at  Yciona  is  a 
codex  formerly  numbered  xv.,  but  now  xiii.,  con- 
taining a  manuscript  of  the  Lellers  of  St.  Jerome 
(Hieronymus),  written  ovec  an  older  mannscript. 
Nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  codex  was  ii'j  re- 
tCTTpUa,  and  where  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  that 
St  Jerome  had  also  been  the  second  occupant. 
The  manuscript  first  written  on  the  parehment 
consisted  of  251  pages,  and  each  page  of  24  lines. 
One  hiaf  or  two  pages,  235  and  236,  concemmg 
Prescriptions  and  Interdicts,  hod  been  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  and  escaped  being 
overliud  by  St  Jerome.  These  two  detached 
pages,  together  with  four  other  pages  detached  from 
some  other  codex,  and  containing  the  fragment  of 
an  uncertun  author  De  Jure  Fiaci,  had  been  found 
m  the  library  of  Verona  before  the  year  17S2,  by 
the  celebrated  Scipio  Maffei.  He  describes  them 
in  his  r«DBo  IlbatrcUa,  Parte  JWm,  c  7.  p.  464 
(Sio.  Verona,  1732).  In  his  Jsloria  Teologiea 
(foL  Trento,  1742,)  the  greater  ^t  of  both  frag- 
ments was  first  published,  and  in  phite  x.  a  fac- 
simile was  given  of  part  of  the  writing  of  the  fnig- 
meut  De  Jatenltelis.  From  Ihe  Istoria  Tsologica, 
part  of  this  facsimile  was  copied  and  republi^ed, 
not  very  accurately,  in  the  NonveaM  TVo^^  de  Di. 
plomotiaue,  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  tab.  46  (Paris,  1767). 
Maffei  had  observed  a  correspondence  between  the 
fiagment  De  InlerJiclii  and  the  ISth  title  of  tiie 
4th  book  of  .Fustinioji'a  Institutes  ;  but  instead  of 

Justinian's  work,  he  supposed  that  the  leaf  he  had 
found  was  part  of  an  interpretation  or  compendiuDi 
of  Justinian's  Institutes,  made  by  some  later  jurist. 
To  Mafiei,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
of  the  mannscript 


le  Gains. 


genume  I 

It  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  MaSei  that  tlm 
manuscript  of  the  letters'  of  St  Jereme  was  a  eodex 
resaiplas.  This  appears  by  his  unpnbUsbed  rc- 
mai^a  in  the  Cali^oguo  of  the  Library ;  but  he  did 
not  know  what  the  subject   of  the   obliteiated 

between  that  manuscript  and  the  detached  leaf 
which  had  drawn  his  attention. 

The  &agment  concerning  Interdicts,  published 
by  Ma^i,  had  not  been  unobserved  by  Haubold. 
lie  determined  to  recal  it  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
man jurists,  and  prepared  an  essay  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1816. 
under  tha  titie  «f  NelSia  FroffineKH  Veronensis  de 
Inierdklii,  and  is  to  be  found  in  his  collected  Opas- 
calft,  vol.  ii.  p.  327—346. 

~      ■  ■  "'o  the  essay  of  Hauhold  was  in 

preparation,  but  not  yet  published,  in  the  year 
1816,  Nicbuhr  was  despatched  to  Rome  by' tha 
king  of  Prussia,  as  ministec  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
OnJiis  way,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
in  examining  the  cathedral  library  of  Verona,  and 
made  wonderfully  good  ush  of  bis  limited  time. 
Beside  copying  the  manuscript  of  the  frsgmont  Da 
Jure  Fisd,  he  copied,  fully  and  accurately,  the 
fragment  concerning  Interdicts  and  Pi-eecriptiona, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  latter  fragment 
to  its  real  author,  Giuus,   Ho  pro<;':eded  to  examine 
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tfct&t  X111 ,  and  by  means  of  the  mrusion  of  nul- 
KbUs,  was  able  to  dcdplier  the  97th  leaf  of  the  ob- 
literated writin;;,  wliich  he  at  once  lecognjaed  as  an 
important  work  of  a  tnoet  ancient  jurist,  whom  he 
^t  hrst  supposed  to  be  Illpian.  The  fraita  of  his 
researches  ho  conimunicaled  bf  letter  to  Savigny, 
by  whom  they  were  printed  in  the  thkd  Tolnme  of 
the  Z'll^Mfi.  Savigny  added  a  learned  and  acute 
commentary  of  hig  own,  and  put  forward  the  feli- 
citons  conjecture,  amply  verified  in  the  sequel,  tbat 
the  iiiLient  leit  of  codex  xiii.  conrained  the 
genmne  Ins^tutes  of  Gains,  and  that  the  flagment 
concemmg  Prescriptions  and  Interdicts  had  toi- 
nierir  been  It  part  of  that  codex. 

The  bine  of  this  discOTcry  was  soon  diffused 
among  the  jurists  of  the  continent.  In  May,  181?, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  despatched  to  Verona 
Goschen  and  Bekker,  charged  with  the  task  of 
transcribing  the  muiuscript,  and  the  place  of  Bek- 
ker was  shortly  aflenvarda  supplied  by  Bethmann 
Hollnreg.  With  BcmpulouE  accuracy  did  Goschen, 
assisted  by  HoUweg,  fulfil  his  difficult  commission. 
Tito  original  manuscript,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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e,  like  the  majority  of  legal 
own  country  at  the  present  day,  employed  a  great 
variety  of  contractions,  and  whole  words  were  often 
espreaaed  by  initial  letters.  The  old  order  of  the 
leaves  was  miuih  deiaJiged.  There  were  very  few 
pages  where  the  patchment  had  not  been  entirely 
written  over,  and,  in  more  than  60  pages,  it  was  ba 

egcripiu^  The  new  writing  was  in  general  di- 
r  y  0  er  he  old.  In  order  lo  prepare  the  porcb- 
m  nt,      had  been  washed,  apparently  bleached  in 

he  a  d  in  some  places  scraped  by  a  knife. 
N  wihstaidiiig  these  difficulties,  by  far  the 
grea  e  p  ion  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  has  been 
pres  r\ed  o  us-  Probably  not  one  tenth  of  the 
wh  w  k  is  wanting.  It  is  true  that  certmn 
f  he  extnnt  leaves  resisted  all  attempts  at 
decypbering,  and  that  three  leaves,  namely,  the 
leaf  following  p.  SO,  the  leaf  following  p.  1 26,  and 
the  leaf  following  p.  194,  are  missiiig.  The  ni;ga- 
ment  of  the  first  missing  leaf  may  be  collected  from 
the  West  Gotbiu  Epitome,  and  the  whole  contente 
of  the  second  mis^g  leaf  bave  been  luckily  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  extract,  made  by  the  author  of 
the  (Motfo  Ltgam  Rom.  ei  Mas,,  but  the  loss  of  the 
third  missing  leaf  is  very  tantalizing,  for  it  doubtless 
contained  some  particulars  relative  to  the  old  liyis 

supplying.  A  few  of  the  gaps  which  aro  occasioned 
by  the  impossibility  of  decyphering  are  also  very 
lamentable,  for  they  occur  in  the  most  ohscvure 
parts  of  the  w  k  —  n  par  wh  the  curiosity  of 
the  antiquary  s  ra  sed  h  ghost,  and  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  conj  e  posse  ed  by  he  ablest  critics 
lias  been  unab     (B     &cton  y      fill  them  up- 

The  decyph  d  to  m  naa  anxiously  looked 
for.  In  IS  g  h  fi  printed  sheet  of  it  ap- 
peared, but  n  un  B2  was  he  first  complete 
edition  of  the  wo  k  bro  gh  u  by  Goschen.  Its 
publication  ex  d  an  u  u  nal  sensation  among 
the  jurists  of  the  continent.  It  was  considered  to 
ftirm  an  era  in  the  study  of  Roman  Law.  It  was 
found  to  elucidate  doubts,  and  clear  up  difficallies, 
before  regarded  as  hopeless.  By  the  true  explana- 
tion it  ^rded,  many  an  ingeniously  constructed 
theory  was  demolished.  Modem  jurists  were  thus 
.suddenly  placed  upon  a  vantage  ground,  from  which 


tliey  looked  down  upon  their  teas  fortunate  prede- 
cessors. The  authenticity  of  the  discovered  Insti- 
tutes was  beyond  dispute.  This  was  clear  fimn 
internal  evidence,  which  would  prove  a  forger  io 
have  possessed  miraculous  knowledge  and  sagacit  j:. 
The  work  was  fiinnd  to  agree  with  the  Institutes 
of  Jnstinion,  which  were  derived  from  it.  It  was 
the  manilest  source  of  the  Gothic  Efatome.  It  con- 
tained all  the  passages  dted  from  the  Institutes  ol 
Gains  in  the  Digest,  in  the  (Malio,  by  Biietbins 

!Ad  Cic.  Tbpi'ai,  iii.  5,  sub  tin.),  and  by  Prisciau 
Art  Gram.  vi.  Bub  fin.). 

The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  thought  lo  havo 
been  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  not  a  compilation 
from  previous  sources.  As  they  became  a  popnlai 
manual  at  Rome,  so  one  they  periiaps  to  uie  mo- 
dem student  the  best  initiation  into  the  Roman 
law,  espeually  if  they  are  read  along  with  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  and  tbe  Pan^Tom  of 
Theophilus.  They  are  composed  in  a  clear  and 
terse  style,  which  is  well  aaited  to  a  technical 
treatise,  and  does  not  often  fiul  to  satisfy  the  rc- 
qaisitions  of  pure  Latinity.  The  autlior  always 
has  a  meaning,  and  seldom  expresses  his  meaning 
badly.  The  difficulties  which  occur  in  his  Insti- 
tutes usually  depend  either  on  our  ignorance  of 
collatend  beta  and  legal  rules,  or  upon  a  train  of 
reasoning  which  demands  attention,  or  upon  dis- 
tinctions which  the  intellect  cannot  comprehend 
without  effort.  G^B  is  not  a  learned  historian ; 
be  seeks  not  the  merit  of  a  critical  philobger,  and 
does  not  push  hie  logic  so  inconyenienliy  as  lo 
assidl  the  latent  fiawa  of  established  law  ;  but  his 
history,  his  etymologies,  and  his  logic  b«ii:  a  cer- 
tain stamp  of  technical  propriety  They  are  good 
SBOMS*  for  their  purpose  of  aesistine  the  memory, 
and  fadlitating  the  understanding  of  legal  doctrine. 
He  does  not  exhibit  the  detula  of  relined  philoso- 
phical analysis,  and  pursue  with  lucid  order  the 
prescriptions  of  sdentific  method  ;  but  yet  the 
oasis  of  his  arrangement  will  appcM,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  solid  and  profound;  and  the  segaence 
in  which  bis  aubjecta  are  treated  has  been  found  so 
practically  satisfectory,  that  it  haa  been  received, 
with  littie  alteration  and  improvement,  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  followed  in  his  track. 
"  Omne  jua  quo  ntimar,  vel  ad  personas  pertinet, 
vel  ad  res,  vel  ad  nctiones."  Thia  celebrated  divi- 
rests  on  the  nation  of  a  sttbjedj  an  <^Jecl,  and 
,  Ilia,  connecting  the  subject  with  the  object. 
Thinkers  had  not  failed  to  dwell  on  the  elementary 
distinction  between  a  man  and  all  that  was  not 
himself.  Theyhad  seenthattherehitionsbelween 
a  man  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  were  changed 
and  modified  by  his  own  nets  and  by  eiteinol 
events.  In  the  schools  of  philosophy,  these  con. 
siderations  had  led  to  diviMona  of  human  know- 
ledge, analogous  to  the  thFeefi>ld  division  of  law 
laid  down  by  Guns.  Our  author,  however,  seems 
to  have  contented  himself  with  general  notions, 
and  not  to  have  formed  in  his  own  mind  any 
precise  definition  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
law  rekting  io  persons,  the  law  relating  to  things 
and  the  law  relating  to  actions.  The  order  of  his 
Institutes  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  such 
analjMs  as  the  following: — Law  treats  of  rights. 
Differences  of  rights  result  irom  permanent  differ- 
ences in  those  who  possess  rights — the  subject  of 
right — persons;  and  also  from  differences  in  that 
ovec  which  tights  are  exercised— the  objects  of 
right— tf-'w^s.     Beades  the  v;iricties  of  rights  atH> 
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butable  to  pemnmenl  dii&runces  iii  peissna,  and 
natural  or  conventioniJ  diHerences  in  things,  there 
are  new  and  altsred  righle,  wiich  arise  from  e 
(emol  eienla  and  from  volunlaiy  nets.    Of  extern 
eventg,  death,  which  neces»t»tes  the  devolmion 

purtance.  Fram  Iba  tolunlaiy  legal  dealings  of 
men,  nnd  other  chimEes  of  the  nrcumstancsB  in 
vrhich  thev  me  placed,  reEnlt  tini]Eiti>i7  and  par- 
ticular Hgbt*  of  various  kinds,  with  their  cor- 
responding oUigotima.  Further,  in  order  to  redress 
any, violation  of  those  eariier  rights,  which  alone 
would  liava  to  tie  coiiaidered,  if  men  acted  legHllj-. 
the  law  ealablishes  secondaiy  righla — remedies  foi 
violation  of  right,  and  righlB  of  action.  The  HtsI 
hook  of  the  Institutes  of  Gnius  treats  of  the  dis- 
tinctiona  of  persons.  In  this  it  folloivs  the  geniui 
of  tha  Roman  law,  which  owes  much  of  its  dis- 
tinctive chaiactec  to  the  great  legal  diffirences  that 
originally  subsisted  between  diilerent  classed  of 
men.  There  ore  systems  of  jurisprudence  in  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  bettec  to  begin  with 


1  of  clasi 

Highta  commonly  rest,  in  modem  systems,  on  an 
ovoiBge  level,  from  which  the  student  may  rise  or 
sink  to  those  ineqnalilies  of  surince  which  depend 
on  anomalous  distiuclions  i  but  the  law  of  Rome 
may  rather  be  compared  to  a  country  which  has  its 
enrbce  disposed  in  separate  platforms  or  terraces  of 
considerable  estent.  Gaiua  first  considers  men  as 
free  {lAwt)  or  sUves  (sem) ;  freemen  he  sub- 
divides mto  ingmm  and  llberHai;  aiidlibeiiiiti h^ 
distinguishes  as  they  are  civet  Romaa,  aut  Zatim, 
nut  Dediticionaa  nsmeiv.  Here  mttumlly  he 
speaks  of  manumissions.  Next,  following  a  divi- 
sinn  which  crosses  the  former,  he  divides /irrMROS 
into  those  who  are  sut  juris,  and  those  wlio  are 
alieso  jun  sabjeelae.  Under  iJie  ]atter  head  he 
speaks  of  the  child  in  poleslate  parmtie,  of  the  wife 
tn  maiai  marili,  of  the  slave  in  nianapD  domiia. 
Persons  who  are  sid  jmia  are  divided  into  thos« 
who  are  under  iatda,  those  who  are  under  Bum, 
and  those  who  are  under  neither  (sf«to  nor  num. 
With  the  second  book  begins  the  law,  guod  od  ret 
ferlmet.  Some  things  are  diviai  juris,  others  ha- 
ntam  juru ,  some,  again^  are  corporal^,  some  bt- 
mrporalfi  After  enphiining  these  dialinctiona, 
Oims  proceeds  to  the  distinction  of  things  into 
Tei  majoipt  and  rei  neo  nionc^  From  the  latter 
distinction  (wliich  depends  upon  technical  rules 
relitmg  to  tlio  mode  of  transferring  property),  he 
goes  on  to  mves^gate  the  various  modes  of  ac- 
quiring and  transferring  singjdae  res^  Ds  opposed  to 
tho  acqu  sition  and  devolndon  of  property  !«  a 
la  np  He  is  then  naturally  led  to  consider  gmbas 
morfis  per  univenitolem  res  tuAia  acqianaitar,  and 
herein,  to  treat  of  lereditat.  He  treats  of  testate 
siiceeasLon  before  intestacy,  and  armnges  under  the 
former  head,  as  a  kind  of  appendu,  the  law  of 
legacies  ^leqaEa)  and  Jtdekoiamjssa ;  for  thengh 
these  ore  not  proper  examples  of  aequisUio  per 
vtaeenaii^m,  they  cannot  be  conveniently  sepa- 
rated from  the  hiiv  of  heredilaa.  The  thiid  book 
begins  with  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  aiid 
proceeds  (iii.  88)  to  the  doctrine  of  oM^fOiinies. 
Thero  has  been  great  controversy  among  modem 
jurists  whether  tie  law  relaimg  to  acUotia  does  not 
begin  where  odirgaiiones  are  first  introduced  to  our 
The  great  modem  maintuner  of  tho  — 
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subject  at  large  in  his  Civiiist.  Mag.  (vol.  iv.  p.  I; 
and  vol.  v.  p.  3S5),  and  leturned  to  his  favourito 
proposition  in  one  of  his  hitest  essays.  (fiSlting, 
O^ehrteAvzagev,^  1040,  p.  1033— 1U39.)  He  bn^ 
undoubtedly  in  his  bvour  the  express  decbirntioii 
ofTheophilnsniJ.  14.pr.,M>div.  6,  init.),  but  the 
opposite  view  (adopted  by  Vinnins,  Thibaut,  and 
others),  which  ranks  MgoUonei  with  rei,  appears 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Gains.  After  treating  of  corporeal 
things — things  which  entitle  their  owner  to  tha 
name  of  doiitmiu — Gaios  passes  eaaly  to  oi/s^(i- 

a  kind  of  ownership  distinct  from  dolaoiiain.  The 
word  ofil^fi^o  properly  exprasses  tha  ctnuKciios  be- 
tween the  person  who  has  a  light  and  the  person 
who  owes  the  corresponding  duty ;  hence,  in  or- 
dinary knguage,  its  meaning  has  been  transterred 
to  denote  the  dirf.y,  whereas  in  legal  phraseology  it 
is  often  employed  to  signify  the  r^/Ai.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that,  from  the  close  relationship  between 
the  law  of  odligaiiixiea  and  the  law  of  actions,  and 
from  the  ambignity  of  the  word  adio,  which  may 
apply  to  acts  unconnected  with  judicial  procedure, 
Gaius,  and  other  jurists  who  succeeded  hun,  may 
have  avoided  any  precise  definition  of  their  grand 
dividon  of  law,  and  have  placed  obUgaUojiBB  in  an 
intermediate  situation,  where  they  might  be  hold 
to  occupy  an  independent  territory,  or  whence 
they  might  be  transpired  to  the  terrztoiy  either  of 
rea  or  of  actirmes^  as  convenience  might  dictate.  If 
we  chiss  them  with  rei,  we  must  admit  that  tliey 
require  special  and  sepojate  attention,  seeing  that 
they  ore  difterently  created,  transferred,  and  ended 
from  other  rea.  The  sHmnia  dniisio  of  obUsatiosea 
speraes — oU^atio  an  amtraeia,  and  cb- 
Ugiitioexdeliclo(}ii.W).  In  this  Gains  dil^ed 
from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which,  out  of  the 
anomalous  Migatiosee  that  remiun,  make  two  other 
general  species,  namely,  r^igationea  quas  ex  eon- 
Ira^  and  tJiiigutioaea  qmrai  ex  ddieto.  Of  Bbiiyati- 
'  eontradu  tHieie  are  four  kinds :  re  contror 
aat  ixriia,  aal  lUeria,  asl  etmsaisu  (iii.  69). 
gaiioHet  ex  d^kU),  Gaius  also  instances  lour 
kinds  \  velttH  at  qaia  fm-liaa  Jeceritf  6ona  ropueni, 
datanum  dedeiit,  irffiaiars  commiserU  (hi.  ISS). 
With  the  fonrth  and  last  book  Gtana  begins  the 
law  of  actions,  as  connected  with  judicial  prO' 
cedure.  After  the  general  diviuon  of  adumes  inltf 
adiortes  in  rem  and  uetioaps  in  peraonaiit,  he  treats 
of  the  ancient  Ii^s  aciitmes  and  of  /oriaulae,  excBff 
jff^b^acy^}lioiiea,  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  several  kinds  of  inlerdkla.  With  these 
pica  ore  mmgled  various  rules  of  law  relating  to 
Herent  branches  of  judicial  precedure, 
The  above  is  an  impeifect  skolcli  of  the  topics 
handled  In  the  Institutes  of  Giuus.  As  to  his 
mode  of  handling  them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
'le  treats  rather  of  the  rfjwninics  than  of  the  siaiiai 
if  law, — rather  of  those  events  or/brees  by  which 
chiasea  of  rights  begin,  are  modified  or  terminate, 
'''of  those  rights  and  duties  which  accompany 
en  sfaft'oniBy  l^al  lelation.  Thus,  in  treating 
of  iiie  jus  qaod  ad  peraixiasperlinDl,v/}:en  he  oomos 
Lhe  pai^na poteafyis,  it  is'not  his  object  to  ex- 
,  in  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  aijd 
children,  but  to  point  out  the  cases  and  events  in 
which  those  rights  and  dutdas  arise  or  cease. 

'  !w  edition  of  this  work  was  kindly  called 
in  the  first  edition  of  1831  whs  exhausted, 
\  ii24  Blume  made  a  fresh  collation  of  code* 
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xiii.,  and  the  reeiilt  of  his  renevreJ  Knmiiiuition 
wna  given  to  the  world  by  Gii6c1ien^  in  tbe  cele- 
Igratfd  edi^on  of  1831,  ^n  improved  reprint  of 
this  edition,  t>y  Laclimiinn,  was  published  inlG4'2, 
the  editor  hnving  completed  a  etitiral  revirion, 
which  hud  been  intenupted  by  the  death  of  OiJs- 
chen.  This  third  edilio  Goes^£7iia«a  is  at  present 
the  eiiiiio  op^ma. 

The  civilians  of  the  continent  hare,  from  Hie 
nrst  publication  of  Qaine,  Inbonred  nssidnonsly  in 
interpreting  the  text,  in  compoeing  dissertationB 
on  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  and  in  conjectural 
supply  of  the  lacunao,  hut  no  edition  of  the  whole 
work  with  b  good  commentary  hoa  yet  appeared. 
The  commentary  of  Van  Araen  (Ed,  2d.  Lug.  Bat 
18SS)  extends  only  to  ths  first  hook.  Heffter's 
edition  ot  the  fourth  book,  with  commenlnry 
(Ito.  Berlin,  1B27),  is  Taloable,  Heffter'e  edt 
tion  of  the  entire  work,  without  conimentaiy, 
was  oHginally  intended  to  form  the  iiret  pnrt  of 
the  Bonn  Cbi^,  Jw.  Askjaet^  but  all  ths  copies 
of  this  edition  have  been  long  eince  exhausted,  and 
its  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  edition  snperin- 
tendfd  by  Lachmann.  In  Klenze  and  Boiling's 
Gtai  et  JuilmiaHi  JniUfatioaei  (4ta,  Berlin,  1  Si9), 
thft  texts  of  the  two  elementary  works  are  placed 
side  by  side,  but  Gaius  is  made  to  yield  to  the 
order  adopted  by  Justinian.  Backing's  latest 
edition  of  Ihe  Institutes  of  G^ua  (12nio,  Bonn, 
1 341 )  is  cr^nvenient  and  useful.  The  editor  in  the 
preface  gives  a  Hst  of  diasectations  and  other  pub- 
lications which  illustrate  hia  a.uthor.  Tlie  most 
valuable  of  these  is  the  teamed  and  iinDginative 
Huschke's  essay,  Zur  Krilik  vad  lalerprv&itioa  ma 
Gaiva  IneHlationen,  in  his  Stsdiea  des  Ifom.  Beehls 
(Uvo.  Bieslan.  1B30).  Further  information  on  the 
liteiuture  connected  with  Oiuus  may  be  found  in 
Haubald's /nJdV.  Jnr.  Bom.  Priv.  JAneom.  p.  IBl. 
n.  <oo),  p.  BOS  {8vo,  Lips,  1826),  and  in  Mackel- 
dey's  Lehjhitclt  dea  J^om,  Bedtta,  p.  52,  n,  (A) 
<12th  ed.  Gessen.  1812).  There  is  a  German 
tEnnstation  of  the  iiist  book,  with  copious  notes  of 
iittie  merit,  by  Von  Brockdorff  (Bvo.  Schles. 
1 834}.  There  are  French  tnuislations  of  the  whole 
work  by  Boiilet  (Paris,  1836),  Domenget  (1843), 
and  Pellat  (1841).  From  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  notes  ajid  commentary,  by  the  last-mentioned 
eminent  protessor,  much  is  expected. 

In  the  Zac  SoWHia  WtslffOlkonaa,  published 
under  Alaric  II.  in  A.  D.  £06,  for  the  uee  of  the 
Roman  subjects  of  the  Weetgothic  kingdom,  the 
Institutes  of  Ouue  appear,  remodelled  in  barbarous 
fashion.  They  have  been  worse  treated  than  the 
Theodoaian  Code  and  other  legal  works  introduced 
into  the  same  collection  ;  for  while  a  barbarous  in- 
terpretation ^leiniitla)  -ma  subjoined  to  the  text  of 
the  other  works,  Gwus  was  found  to  be  ao  full  of 
antiquated  law,  that  his  text,  in  its  original  stale, 
would  have  been  luisuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
times.  Accordingly,  it  was  so  altered  and  mutilated 
as  not  to  want  an  tnferprelotio.  The  Gothic  Epitome 
of  Gains,  disfigured  and  imperfect  as  it  is,isnowof 
little  use,  since  the  discoveiy  of  the  genuine  Insti- 
tutei,  except  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  an- 
cient quotations  made  from  it,  and  of  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  the  valuable  original.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  the  ordinary  division  (for  the 
manuscripts  vary  in  this  point),  of  two  books,  and 
contamsno  abstract  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ge- 
nmne  Gams,  concerning  actions.  It  has  been  ably 
commented  uponby  Schulting,  wliogiveaa  sekction 
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from  the  notes  of  preceding  commentators  (JarUp. 
^nfe>»(.p.l— 186),and  by  Meeiman  (TfaEOM-ns, 
vol.  viL  p.  669—686).  It  is  edited  by  Haubold  in 
the  Berlin  Jul.  Civ.  Atde^iist,  and  by  Bbcking  in 
the  Bonn  Coip.  Jur,  Atrie^. 

The  Sreixaiium,  or  LexSom.  Wiag.,  has  been 
itself  the  theme  of  a  corrupt  abridgment  of  the  se- 
cond order,  in  base  Italian  Latin,  interesting,  per- 
haps, to  a  philological  students  Thoeo  who  are 
anxious  to  see  to  what  extent  an  ancient  m  m 
may  be  de^ed  and  deformed,  may  con  h  Lej 
RoBuma  UttTietals,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
of  Canciani's  Z/egei  HiaiarorTas. '   Th  w   g 

moy  be  taken  as  a  fiivouiable  specunen  : — 
liber  Gagii  L     Inlerpr.  Ingenuorum  sta  rni         m 
est.     Nam  libertorum  vero  trea  genera 
jenui  vero  sunt,  qui  de  injenuos  parentes     bc 
Liberti  sunt, Mcut  jam  diximua, trea  genera   ll 
cive  Roraanum,  et  Latine,  et  Divioicii."    [J.T.G.] 

GALA,  a  Nnmidian,  father  of  Madniasa,  and 
king  of  the  Massjli  In  B.c  213,  when  Sjphax, 
king  of  the  Masaesyli,  had  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, Oaht,  at  the  instigation  of  liia  son,  and  ta 
counterbalance  the  additional  power  which  Syphax 
bad  thus  gained,  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  became  their  ally.  Soon  after 
this,  while  Masinissa  was  luding  the  Cartliaginians 
in  Spain,  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded,  according 
to  the  Numidian  custom,  by  his  brother  Oeaalces. 
(Liv.  xxiv,  4B,  49,xxix,  29 !  App. /'im.  !0.)  IE.  E.1 

GALATEIA  (roAiJmo).  1.  A  dai^hter  of 
Nei'eus  and  Doris.  (Horn.  IL  xviii.  45  |  Hes. 
7'ieog.  251.)     Bespecting  the  story  of  her  love  of 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurylius,  and  the  wife  of 
Lamprus,  the  eon  of  Pandion,  at  Phaestus  in 
Ci'ete.  Her  huaband,  deurana  of  having  a  sou, 
ordered  her,  if  she  ehould  ^ve  birth  to  a  daughter, 
to  kill  the  in^t.  Gahiteia  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, but,  unable  to  comply  with  the  cruel  commaiid 
of  Lamprus,  she  was  induced  by  dreams  and  sootb- 
Miyers  to  bring  np  the  cliild  in  the  disguise  of  a 
boy,  and  under  the  rame  of  Leudppus.  When  the 
maiden  had  thua  grown  up,  Gaiateia,  dreading  the 
discovery  of  the  aecict  and  the  anger  of  her  hus- 
band, took  refuge  with  her  daughter  in  a  tem|i1e 
of  LetD,  and  prated  the  goddess  to  change  the 
girl  into  a  youth,  Leto  granted  the  request,  and 
hence  the  Phaestians  offered  up  sacrifices  to  Leto 
Phylia  (i  e.  tho  creator),  and  celebrated  a  festival 
called  iMaut,  in  commemoration  of  the  maiden 
having  put  off  her  female  attire.  (Anton.  Lib. 
17.)  [L.  S.J 

GA'LATON  (rcXiitar\  a  Greek  painter,  whoso 
picture,  representing  Homer  vomiting,  and  other 


scholiast  to  Ludan  (L  p.  499,  ed.  Wetstein),  who 
calls  the  painter  Gelato.  Hepmbably  lived  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  and  his  picture  was  no  doubt 
ultended  to  ridicule  the  Alexandrian  epic  poets. 
(Mover,  Kumtgesciv^,  vol  ii.  p.  193  ;  Mailer, 
ArchUol.  d.  Kttsst,  §  163,  n,  3.)  [P.  S.] 

GALA'XIUS  {rnArf^.o!],  a  surname  of  Apollo 
in  Boeotia,  derived  horn  the  stream  Galaxius. 
(Proel.  op.  Phot.  p.  989  j  Miiller,  Ocimn.  p.  42, 
2d  edit.)  [L.S.]  . 

GALBA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  tiio 
Sulpida  gens. 

1.  P.  SuLPiciufi,  Ser.  f.  p.  n.  GalBji  Maxi- 
tiL's,  was  elected  consul  foTlbe  year  b,c.. 211,^ 
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ired  upon  liis  oiSco  1 
March,  and  both  tho  consula  of  that 
piiUn  as  theic  province ;  but  as  the  at 
npprchonded  much  from  Hannibnl  end  the  Car- 

onlf  should  remun  iii  Appuha,  Hnd  thnt  the  othei 
should  have  Macedoniit  foe  his  province.  When 
lots  where  drawn  as  to  whiclx  was  to  leave  Appu- 
lia,  P.  SuIpiciuB  Qalba  eblained  Macedonia,  hi  the 
opcnitionB  ngmnet  which  he  succeeded  M.  Volerina 
Lnevinus.  At  the  close  of  his  consulship  his  im- 
periiun  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  but  owing 
to  the  boastmg  report  whic}i  lAevinna  had  majle 
ofihis  own  achievements,  Sulpicina  Qaiha  wna  oi^ 
dered  to  disband  his  army,  and  retained  the  com- 
mand of  only  one  legion  and  of  the  »oai  navaUi, 
i.e,  af  the  fleet,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  at 
his  disposal  Vi  supply  the  wants  of  his  ibrces. 
During  this  year,  B-c.  210,  Snlpicius  Galba  na- 
toniUy  could  do  bnt  little,  and.nll  we  know  is,  that 
lie  took  the  island  of  Aegina,  which  was  plundered 
and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who  were  allied  with 
the  Romans,  and  that  he  in  Tuia  tried  to  relieve 
Echinus,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. For  the  year  B.  c  209,  hia  imperium  was 
again  prolonged,  with  Macedonia  and  Greece  as 
his  province.  Besides  the  Aetolians  tlie  Komans 
had  contrived  la  EtUy  themselves  also  with  Attains 
^{Uinat  Philip.  The  Aetolians  in  tho  battle  of 
Lamia  were  aasiated  by  lOOO  Romans,  vfhom 
Oalba  had  sent  to  thorn,  while  he  himself  was  eta- 
tiencd  at  Nanpactus.  When  Philip  appeared  at 
Dyme,  on  bis  march  against  £lis,  (^ba  had 
landed  with  fifteen  of  hia  ahipa  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  his  soldiers  were  i^- 
vaging  and  plundering  the  country  ;  bat  Philip^s 
sudden  arrival  compelled  them  to  return  to  their 
Btation  at  Nanpoctus,  As  Philip,  howeier,  was 
obliged  to  go  back  (o  Macedonia,  vhich  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  aome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  Galba  sailod  to  Aegina,  where 
lie  joined  the  fleet  of  Atlolus,  and  where  both  look 
up  their  winter-quarters. 

In  the  spring  ofB.c.  208,  Oalba  and  Attains,  with 
thur  nnited  fieele,  amonnting  to  sixty  ships,  sailed 
to  LemnoB,  and,  while  Phihp  exerted  all  his  re- 
sonnwB  to  prepare  himself  for  any  eiiiei:gency,  At- 
tains made  an  attack  upon  Peparelhns,  and  then 
crossed  with  Galba  over  to  Nicaea,  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  Euboea,  to  attack  the  town  of 
Oiens,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  ga> 
lison,  but  was  trcaeheransly  Slivered  up  to  Giuba. 
P^ted  by  this  easy  eonqaeat  he  made  also  an 
attempt  upon  Chalcia  ;  hut  ho  soon  found  that 
he  would  havo  to  contend  with  insunnountabie 
diflicul^es,  and  sailed  to  Cynus,  a.  part-town  of 
Locris.  In  the  meantime  Atlalus  was  driven  by 
Philip  out  of  Phocis,  and,  on  the  report  that  Flu- 
sias  had  invaded  his  kmgdom,  he  went  to  Asia. 
Galba  then  returned  to  Aegina,  and  remained  in 
Greece  for  aereral  years,  without  doing  any  thing 
worth  noticing.  The  Romans  aflbrdcd  no  eflicient 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  not  even  after  the  fall 
of  Hasdrnbal,  which  considerably  lessened  their 
caie  about  tho  safety  of  Italy.  The  Aetolians  had 
to  act  for  themselves,  a&  veU.  as  they  conld. 

rn  B.  c  204  Oalba  was  recalled  from  Greece, 
and  succeeded  by  the  proconsul,  P.  Sempronius. 
In  the  year  following  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  and  sum-  | 
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mohing  Cn.  Servilius  from  Sicily.  In  fi.c.300^ 
the  year  in  which  war  again  broke  ont,  Galba  wan 
made  consul  a  second  time,  and  obtained  Mace- 
donia ns  his  province.  The  people  at  Rome  were 
highly  dissatisfied  with  a  fresh  war  being  under. 
taken,  belbre  tbey  had  been  able  to  recoierfrom  the 
suffsringa  of  the  Carthaginian  one  ;  but  the  seiiato 
and  Galba  carried  their  plan,  and  the  war  against 
Philip  was  decreed.  Galba  was  permitted  to  select 
from  the  aimy  which  Scipio  had  bronght  back  from 
Africa  all  those  that  were  willing  to  serve  again, 
but  none  of  those  veterans  were  to  be  compelled. 
Alter  having  selected  hia  men  and  hia  ships,  he 
soiled  from  Brundnsium  to  the  opposite  coast.  On 
his  arrival  he  met  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  im- 
plored his  protection  sgmnst  the  Macedonians,  and 
he  at  once  aent  C.  Chmdina  Centho  with  20  ships 
and  1000  men  to  their  assisUmce.  But  as  the  au- 
tumn was  approaching  when  Galba  arrived  in  hia 
province,  he  look  np  his  winter-quarters  in  the  neigh- 
he  advanced  with  hia  army  thro 
the  Dassarctii,  Etnd  all  the  towns  ana  villages  on 
hia  road  surrendered  to  him,  some  few  only  being 
taken  by  force.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  Pliilip, 
were  ignorant  of  the  movements  which  each  was 
making,  until  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  nict 

them.  The  hostile  armies  then  encamped  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  several  minor  engage- 
inta  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Romans 
ijained  coimdeiable  loss.  Hereupon  a  regular 
battle  of  the  cavalry  followed,  in  which  the  Romans 
■■re  anain  beaten,  bnt  the  Macedonians,  who 
ire  hasty  in  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  suddenly 
found  tliemselves  attacked  on  their  flanks,  and 
were  put  to  flight,  during  which  Philip  nearly  lost 
his  life.  These  engagements  occurred  near  the 
passes  of  Eordea.  Immediately  after  this  defiail 
Philip  sent  a  messenger  to  Galba  to  sue  for  a 
nice ;  the  Roman  deferred  his  decision  till  ^o 
est  day,  but  in  the  night  following  Philip  and 
is  array  secretly  left  [he  camp,  without  tho 
lomans  knowing  in  what  direction  the  king  had 
one.  After  having  stayed  for  a  few  days  longer, 
lalba  marched  towards  Pluvina,  and  then  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river  Osphagua,  not 
for  from  the  place  where  the  king  had  token  up 
'lis  post.  Here  again  the  llomans  apent  their  time 
n  petty  conquesta,  and  nothing  decisive  was  done, 
and  in  tho  outumn  Galba  went  back  with  his  onny 
»  Apollonia. 

For  the  year  following  T.  Villiiis  Tappuliis  was 

ilccted  consul,  with  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 

Galba retomed  to  Rome,  Inn-c.  I97,ho  and  Vil- 

"  lis  Tnppulus  were  oppomted  legotee  toT.  Quintiua 

FlamininuB  in  Macedonia,  ond  in  the  neK:t  year, 

%  v/a6  decreed  at  Rome  that  ten  conimis- 

shonld  bo  aent  to  arrange  with  Flomininua 

the  afiairs  between  Rome  ond  Macedonia,  Galba 

and  Toppulue  were  ordered  to  oct  as  two  of  those 

lisaionera.     In  B.C.  193,  Gnlbaand  Tappulus 

sent  as  ambassadors  to  AntiochaB ;  they  iiret 

to  Eumenes  at  Pergamus,  as  they  had  been 

cd,  who  arged  the  Romans  to  begin  the  war 

__      St   Antiochua  at   onco.     For  a   abort  tima 

Galba  was  detained  at  Pei^amns  by  ilhiess,  but  be 

•was  soon  restored  and  went  to  Epheaas,  where, 

instead  of  Antiochns,  they  found  Minion,  whom 

the  king  had  deputed  with  fall  power.     The  result 

of  the  t  *  ■'  '■■    ■     ■    ■ 
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B 13  iko  laet  event  recorded  of  Oallia,  in  wbose 


o  my,  tuid  whou  condiicl 
m  Greece,  in  cmnec^on  with  ^e  Aetoliane,  greallj 
contributed  to  the  derDoialiBation  of  the  Greeks 
.  (LiT.ijiv.  41,  iixTi.l,  3B,  xiviL  7, 10, 
xnriii.  6—7,  xax.  12,  xix.24,  imi.i— 8,  H, 
22,  27.  33—40,  xxiii  28,  ixxiii.  24,  ^ixsiv.  59, 
xsxy.  13,  14,  16  ;  Poljb.  viii.  3,  is.  6,  &c,  42! 
X.  41,  ivi.  24,  XYiil  e,  xxiil  6  ;  Appiaa,  Maced. 
2,  &«.  i  Eulrop.  JiL  14  i  Oros.  iv,  170 

2.  SsB.  SuLPiciuH  Galba,  whs  elected  cutnl« 
nedile  in  b.  c.  208,  nnd  three  years  Inter  he 


!  of  the  E 


■oAsiat 


Bolicit  the  friendship  of  Attalna  in  the  impending 
war  between  the  RoiDnns  and  Philip  of  Macedonin. 
Jn  203,  he  was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maiimas,  and  in  this  CHpscity  he  died  in 
B.C  ]9«.  (Liy.  iiTii.  21,  iiix.  11,  jox.  26, 
xxxii.  7.) 

3.  C.  SiiJ.riciU3  GjlbJ  was  elected  pontifex  in 
B.c201,in  the  place  of  T.  Manlins  Torquatus, 
but  died  as  early  as  B.  c  198.  (Liv.  sxx.  39, 
xsriL7.) 

4.  SsB.  ScLFicius  Galba  was  curale  acdile  in 
B.C.  188,  in  which  year  he  dedicated  twelve  gilt 
shields  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  out  of  the  fines 
which  he  and  his  colleague  had  exacted.  In  the 
year  following  ho  was  appointed  piaster,  ui'banus, 
and  supported  M.  Fnlvius  in  his  demand  of  a  tri- 
umph. InB.c.  IBS,  be  was  a  caiulidale  for  the 
consulship,  bat  without  success.  (Liv.  xxxvjii.  3£, 
43,  xzidx.  6,  33.) 

5.  C.  Sui.rKius  Galea  was  praetor  urhanua  in 
B.C.  in.     (Liv.  xlii.  28,  31.) 

S.  Ser.  SuLFicius,  Ser,  p.  Galba  was  tdbune 
of  the  soldiers,  and  belonged  to  the  second  lo^on 
in  Macedonia,  under  Aomilius  Paidlus,  to  whom  be 
was  peraonally  hostile.  Afler  the  cotiguest  of 
Perseus,  B.  c.  167,  when  Aemjlius  bad  returned  to 
Rome,  Galba  endeavoured  ta  prevent  a  tiiumph 
being  conferred   upon   tbe  fonuer  ;    but  be  did 

t  succeed,  although  his  efforts  created 


able  I 


ved  Spiun 


He 


:.  151,  a 


1  praetor 
.  province,  where 
curried  on  against  the  Celtiberiana.  On  bis  ar- 
rival there  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  some  Homau 
subj«ts  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Lusitanians, 
Galba  succeeded  so  far  as  to  put  ths  enemy  to 
flight;  but  as,  with  his  exhausted  and  undisci- 
plined army,  he  was  incautious  in  theic  pursuit^ 
the  Lasitanians  turned  round,  and  a  fierce  contest 
ensued,  in  which  7000  Roiiians  fell.  Galha  then 
collected  the  remnants  of  his  army  and  his  allies, 
and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Conislorgis.  In 
the  spring  of  B.C.  150,  he  again  marched  into  Lu- 
ailanio,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  LusilB- 
nians  sent  an  emlwissy  to  him,  declaring  that  they 
repented  of  having  violated  tho  treaty  which  they 
had  concluded  with  Atiliua,and  promised  heucefortli 
lo  observe  it  faithfully.  The  mode  in  which  Galbn 
acted  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  infamcas 
and  alrocinus  acts  of  treache^  and  cruelty  that 
xcar  in  history.  He  received  the  ambassadors 
kindly,  and  lamented  that  circumstances,  especially 
[he  poverty  of  their  country,  should  have  induced 
them  lo  revolt  afflunst  the  Romans.  He  promised 
them  fertile  hinda  i£  they  would  remdn  fiiithful 
lilies  of  Rome.  He  induced  them,  for  this  purpose, 
»  leave  their  homes,  and  assemble  in  three  hosts, 
ivith  their  women  and  children,  in  the  three  places 
which  he  fixed  upon,  nnd  in  which  he  himself 
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I  would  infonn  each  host  what  tcrritoi^  they  were 
lo  occupy.  When  they  were  assembled  lu  the 
manlier  be  had  prescribed,  he  went  lo  the  iirsl 
body,  commanded  them  tosurrender  their  arms,  sur- 
rounded th^n  with  a  ditch,  and  then  sent  his  armed 
soldiers  into  the  place,  who  forthwith  massacred 
them  all.  In  the  same  manner  he  treated  the 
second  and  third  hosts.  Very  few  of  the  Luaila- 
ninns  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene ;  but  among 
the  survivors  was  Viriathus,  destined  one  day  to 
be  the  avenger  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  conntry- 
men.  Appian  stales  that  Galba,  allliough  he  was 
very  wealtliy,  was  extremely  niggardly,  and  that 
he  did  not  even  scruple  to  lie  or  perjure  himself, 
provided  he  could  thereby  gain  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. In  the  year  following,  when  he  had  re- 
tnmed  to  Bome,  the  tribune,  T.  Scribonins  Libo, 
brought  B  charge  against  him  for  the  outrage  be 
had  committed  on  the  Lusitanians ;  and  Calo,  Iheii 
85  years  old,  attacked  him  most  nnsporingly  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Galba,  although  a  man  of 
great  oratorical  power  himself,  had  nothing  lo  say 
in  his  own  justification  ;  but  bribery,  and  the  fiiCt 
of  his  bringing  his  own  children  and  the  orphan 
child  of  a  relative  before  the  people,  and  unploring 
mercy,  procured  his  acquittal.  Notwithstanding 
this  occurrence,  however,  he  was  afterwards  made 
consul  for  the  year  B.  c  .  1 44,  with  L.  Aiuelius 
Cotta.  The  two  consals  disputed  in  the  senate  as 
to  which  of  them  was  to  undertake  the  command 
against  Viriatbus  m. Spain r  great  dissension  pre- 
vailed also  in  the  senate  ;  but  it  wag  resolved  in 
the  end,  that  neither  should  be  sent  lo  Spaing  and 
that  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemillanns,  the  consul  of 
the  year  before,  should  continue  to  command  the 
army  in  Spiun.  He  must  have  survived  the  year 
!.  138,  for  in  that  year  he  spolie  ibr  the  publi- 
li.  <Cic  Brut.  22.)  Cicero  speaks  of  his  talent 
an  orator  in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  calls  him 
the  first  among  the  Romans  whose  oratory  was 
ivbat  it  should  be.  He  seems  lo  have  been  a  man 
if  learning ;  his  oratory  bad  great  power,  which 
vUB  increased  by  his  passionate  gesticulation  during 
lelivery.  Cicero  [oiind  hia  orations  more  old- 
fashioned  than  those  of  Laelius  and  Scipio,  and  says, 
"■■-"  for  this  reason  they  were  seldom  mentioned 
ia  time.  (Appian,  Hapan.  58,  59,  60  ;  Liv. 
35,  36,  ^>U.  49 ;  Suet.  GoO,.  S ;  Oros.  iv^ 
20^  VaJ.  Max.  viii.  1.  g  3,  7.  §  1  ;  PluL  Cat. 
Mqj.  IS;  Nepos,Coi.  3j  Gel!,  i  12,  23,xiii.24j 
Cic  de  Omi.  i.  10,  13,  58,  60,  ii.  2,  66,  iii.  7, 
Sruf.  22,  33,  24,  Z^  36,  97,  Oral.  30,  ad  Alt.  xii. 
S,  pro  Mares.  2a,  Tsscul.  i.  H,  Jead.  n.  16,  de  Jto 
Publ.  iii.  30,  ad  fferenn.  iv.  S ;  Fronto,  Bpiil. 
86,  ed.  Rom. ;  Meyer,  Fn^i.  Oivit.  Horn.  pp. 
120,  &c„  164,  &C.) 

.  Skb.  SuLPiciUE,  Seb.  f.  Skh.  n.  Gai.ba, 
m  of  No.  6,  succeeded  Calpnmius  Piso  as 
praetor  in  Spain,  and  was  consul  in  b.  c.  IDU  ;  and 
100,  during  the  disturbances  of  Appnleius  8n- 
■ninua,  he  took  up  mms  to  defend  the  republic 
unst  the  revolutionists.  (Appian,  Uisjun.  99  ; 
J.  Obaeq.  100  j  CIc.  pro  Rab.  pwi  7.} 

8.  C.  SuLPtdca,  Sbb.  f.  Galea,  apparently  a 
gan  of  No.  6,  and  Bon-in-law  of  P.  Ci^sfius  Muci- 
mus,  was  q^unestor  in  n.  c  120.  During  the 
transacljona  with  Jugurtha  he  was'  accused  of 
having  been  bribed  by  the  Numidian,  and  was  con- 
demned in  iLC  110  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  Cicero 
that  C.  Sidfacius  Galba  enjoyed  great  fovoiir 
'         '  '      for  hie  Other's  sake.    Hia 
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defence  ngainst  the  charge  of  being  hribed  by  Jii- 
gurtha  wn^  read  by  Cicero  when  yet  n  fcoy,  and 
delighted  him  so  much  Ihnt  he  learned  it  by  heart. 
At  tlie  time  of  bia  condemnnlion  he  belonged  to  the 
college  of  pontifia,  and  was  the  firat  ptieBt  that  was 
ever  condumned  at  Rome  by  a  Judicium  pubiieam, 
(Cic  Brut  26,  33,  34,  de  Ond.  L  66.) 

9.  P.  (Sutnciua)  Galba  was  appointed  one  of 
the  jndices  in  the  caie  of  Verrea  B.  c.  70,  but  was 
i^eeted  [9-  VmcK.  C&eraoJb  hiia  as  bonest, 
but  severe  Jn^ge,  and  Bays  that  he  was  to  enter 
en  Eome  magistracy  that  same  year.  Sb  seoma 
to  ba  the  eame  as  the  Galbvi  wlio  was  one  of 
the  competitors  of  Cicero  for  the  consulship,  in 
B.  c  B7  he  is  mentioned  aa  pontifex,  and  in  49  as 
auguT.  Whether  he  is  the  aame  as  the  Oalba  who 
eerTed  as  legate  under  Sulla  in  the  wac  against 
Mitlmdstes  must  remun  uncertam.  (CIc.  in  Verr. 
i.  7,  10,  de  PeUL  Cms.  S,  ad  AH.  L  !,  is.  9,  deHa- 
riMp.  Ibsp,  6  i  Ascon.  m  Ck.  in  Tog.  (and.  p. 
Appian,  Mithi-id.  43.) 

la  SsR.  SuLPicius  CIalda,  a  grandaon  of  No. 
6,  and  great-grand&tliec  of  ^e  einpciMi  Caltia. 
He  was  sent  by  Caesar  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Oaltic  campaign,  in  s.  c.  53,  against  the  Nantnales, 
Veragii  and  Seduni,  and  defeated  them  ;  but  he, 
neveithelesa,  led  hia  army  back  into  the  countiy  of 
the  Allobrogians.    In  b.c  Si  he  was  praetc 
banna.     In  fl.  c.  49  he  waa  a  candidate  foi 
consulship ;  but,  to  the  annoyance  of  hia  friend 
J.  Caesar,  he  was  not  elected.     He  waa  a  friend  of 
Decimus  Brulus  and  Cicero  j  und  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  of  which  be  himself  giTea  an  account  ] 
letter  to  Cicero  still  eilant  (ad  Fam.  x.  30).  - 
commanded  the  It^io  Maxtla.    (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  1, 
6,  Tiii.  £0 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  AS,  xxiix.  £,  65  ; 
Cic  ad  Para.  vi.  1 8,  xi.  1 8,  Philip,  xii!.  1 6 ;  VaL 
Max.   vi.  2.  %   li.)      According  to  Suetoi 
(CaSit,-3;  comp.  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113),  he 
one  of  the  conapiratore  against    the    life  of   J. 
Caesar, 

11.  SuLPiciuB  Galba,  a  son  of  No.  10,  and 
grandfether  of  the  emperor  Galha,  was  a  man  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuita,  and  iiever  rose  to  a 
higher  office  m  the  state  than  the  pntetorship.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  historlsal  work  which  Sueto- 
toniu  calls  mall^^  «ee  ineariosa  iistoria.  The 
nature  of  this  work  is  unknown.  {Suet.  &offi..3.) 
.  12.  C.  Sulpicius  Galea,  a  son  of  Mo.  II,  and 
bther  of  the  empetur  Oalba.  He  was  Eonsul  in 
A.  n.  22,  with  D.  HaCerius  Agrippa.  He  vas 
humpbacked,  and  an  oiator  of  moderate  power. 
He  was  married  to  -Mnmmia  Aehaica, '  a  great 
gtauddanghier  of  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Co- 
rinth. After  her  death  he  tnained  Livja  Ocellina, 
ft  wSallhy  and  beautiful  woman.  By  his  former 
wife  he  had  two  sons,  Cfflua  and  Serviua.  The 
former  of  them  is  said  by  Snetonins  (CUi.  3)  to 
have  made  away  with  himself,  because  Tiberius 
would  not  allow  him  to  enter  on  his  proconsulship; 
but  as  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  was  consul,  it 
ia  more  probable  that  Suetonius  is  mistaken,  and 
that  what  he  relates  of  the  son  Cdua  appUea  to  bis 
fiither,  C.  Sulpicina  G^dba,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus  I  Attn.  vi.  10),  put  an  end  to  himself  in 
A.D.  38.  [L.S.] 

To  which  of  the  preceding  P.  Galbae  the  follow- 
ing coin  belongs  ia  doubtful.  It  baa  on  the  obverse 
a  female  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  culter,  a  sim- 
puvium,    and    a    seccspit^t,  witlt  p.  galu.    a.'kd. 


GALBA,  SEE.  SULPI'CIUS,  a  Eoman  em- 
peror,  who  reigned  from  June,  A.  D.  GE  to  Janii- 
acy,  A.  n.  69.     He  was  descended  from  the  fiunily 
OE  Ibe  GMiaa,  a  htan^  of  the  pali^clan  Sulpicia 
Gens,  but  had  no  consetrfian  vkli  the  liunily  of 
Auguatns,  which  became  ei^nct  by  the.  ieaat  o[ 
Nero.     He  was  a  aon  of  Sulpicius  Galha  [Galb.-i, 
No.    IS]  and  Mnmmia  Achiuca,  and  was  born 
in  a  villa  near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
B.C.  3.    Livia  Ocellma,  a  relative  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  and  the  second  wife  of  Galba's 
fether,  adopted  young  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who 
on  this  account  altered  bis  name  into  L.  Livms 
Ocella,  which  ho  hore  down  to  the  time  of  his  ele- 
vation.   Bath  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ore  stud  to 
have  told  him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Koman  world,  from  which  we  must 
infer  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talents.     His  edncation  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  other  young  nobles  of  the 
time,  and  we  know  that  he  paid  some  attention  tt 
the  study  of  the  hiw.    He  married  Lepida,  who 
boro  him  two  sons,  but  both  Lepida  and  her  chil- 
dren died,  and  Galba  nevermi^red  again,  although 
Agrippins,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  did  all 
she  could  to  win  hia  attachment   He  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  a  favouiite  of  Livia,  the  wile  of 
Augustus,  through  whose  inHuence  he  obtained  the 
consulship.    She  also  left  him  a  considerable  le- 
gacy, of  which,  however,  he  was  deprived  by 
Tiberius.    He  was  invested  with  the  cunile  offices 
he  legitimate  age.      After  his 
praetorship,  in  A.  n.  20,  be  had  the  administra- 
'  a  of  the  province  of  Aquitnuia.     In  A.  D.  33 
was  raised  to  the  consulship  on  the  reconimend- 
ojv    of  Livia  Druailla,  and  after  this  he   dis- 
tmguished  liimEelf  m  the  admmistration  of  the 
province  of  Gaul,  a.  d.  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Geimans,  and  restored 
discipline,  among  the  troops.     The  Germans  had 
(adcd  Qaul,  hut  after  severe  losses  they  were 
mpelled  by  Galba  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
On  the  death  of  C^gula  many  of  his  irienda  urged 
him  on  to  take  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
but  he  preferred  living  in  a  private  station,  and 
Claudius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  ^t  Be  grateful 
'  im  for  this  moderation,  that  he  received  him 
his  suite,  and  showed  hun  very  great  kindness 
ittention.     In  A.D.  4fi  and  4fi,  Galbaivaa  en- 
«d  with  the  administra^on  of  the  province  of 
Africa,  which  was  at  the  time  dialurhed  by  the 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  by  the 
ions  of  the  neighbouring  harbarians.      Ho 
)d  peace,  and  managed  the  aflmrs  of  the  pro- 
with  great  strictness  and  care,  and  on  hia 
ho  was  honoured  with  the  omameiita  lri~ 
mnphaiia,  and  with  the  dignity  of  three  priesthoods ; 
he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  Quin- 
lecimvui,  of  the  sodalesTitii,  and  of  the  Auguetales. 
In  the  Feign  of  Nero  he  lived  for  several  years  in 
private  retirement,  for  fear  of  becoming,  like  many 
others,  the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion,  until,  in 
R.  c.  61,  Nero  gave  him  Hispania  Torraconensia  of 
his  provmce,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  0! 
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lib  troops.  Ilia  etiictii 
cmelty,  for  the, severest  ^ 
I'or  slight  olfencee,  but  duiing  the  Jntler  period  of 

is  s^d,  of  ntiractuig  the  attention  of  Nero,  bnt 
maro  prabiiblf  as  a  nnturaL  consequence  of  old 
age.  In  a.  d.  68,  when  the  insurrection  of  C. 
jLlina  Vindex  broke  out  in  Gaul,  and  Vuidex 
called  npan  the  meet  dietJngnisbed  niea  in  the 
Dthrr  provinces  to  join  him,  ho  also  sent  piUEsenr 
'  gers  to  Galhii,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  t)ie  most 
eminent  among  the  generals  of  the  time,  and  whom 
he  had  destined  in  his  mind  as  Che  successor  of 
Nero.  Vindei  nccordingly  exhorted  him  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  oppressed  hnmanity.  Oalbil,who 
was  at  the  some  time  mformod  tliat  some  officers  in 
Spain  had  received  secret  orders  from  Nero  to 
murder  him,  resolved  at  once  to  take  the  perilous 
step,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world,  although  hewasobcady  upwards  of  seventy 
years  old.  He  assembled  his  troops,  excited  their 
sympathy  for  those  who  had  been  murdered  by 
Nero,  and  was  at  onoe  proclaimed  imperator  by  the 
soldiers.  He  himself,  however,  at  fiist  professed 
to  act  only  as  the  legate  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  He  began  to  organise  his  army  in  Spain, 
institnted  a  kind  of  senate  which  was  to  net  as  his 
council,  and  made  all  preparations  for  a  war  ngmnst 
NCI'S.  Some  of  his  soldiers,  lionBrer,  soon  b^ttn 
to  repent,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing, 
this  spirit  amoftg  his  own  men,  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Ml  of  Vindex,  who  in  despair  had 
put  an  end  to  buuBelf.  Being  thus  deprived  of  his 
principal  supporter,  Gslba  withdrew  to  Clunin,  a 
small  town  of  hia  province,  and  wnis  on  the  point 
of  folhiwing  the  example  of  Vindcx.  But  things 
suddenly  took  a  diilerent  turn.  Nymphidius  Sa- 
binus,  praefect  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  created 
an  insunec^on  there,  and  some  of  the  friends  of 
Galba,  by  making  manificent  promises  in  his  name, 
succeeded  in  winning  the  troops  for  him.  Nero  was 
murdered.  Galba  now  took  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and,  accompanied  by  SalviuB  Otho,  the  governor  of 

anon  arrived  from  all  ports  of  the  empire  to  do 
homaae  to  Galba  as  the  lawful  sovoriiign. 

Galba  by  this  ^me  seems  to  have  lost  the  good 
qualities  that  distinguished  his  eiu'lier  years  :  a  r^ 
port  of  his  severity  and  avarice  had  preceded  bun 
to  Rome ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
accounts  of  his  avarice  were  not  exaggerated.  In- 
stead of  doing  all  he  could  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  only  just  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of 
re  g  T,  and  that  they  might  depose  him 
us  as  h  had  raised  him,  be  made  several 
npop  h  nges  in  the  amiy   at    Rome,   and 

p       h  d       h  severity  those  who  opposed  his  mea- 
res.     T        rge  donatives  which  his  friends  had 
pro     sed       h  sname  werenot  given,  and  various 
un  bo     his  ni^^ardly  and  miserly  character 

w        Bed  y  eprSd  at  Rome,  and  increased 

h  d  SCO  ten  Some  of  his  arrangements  were 
ise  gh     and  hod  he  not  been  the  victim  of 

■ince  ommon  foible  of  old  ige,  imd  been 

b         par   with  some  of  his  treasures,  he  might 
mai  ta      d  himself  oil  the  throne,  and  the 
ould  prnhaWy  n(    ' 
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T.Vinius,  Cornelius  Laco,  and  Icclus  ;  nnd  the 
ai'bitrary  manner  in  which  he  acted  under  theij 
influence  showed  that  the  times  were  little  better 
than  they  had  been  under  Nero.  His  unpopularity 
with  oU  classes  ddly  increased,  and  mora  espe- 
eiallyamong  the  soldiers.  The  first  open  outbreak 
of  discontent  was  among  the  legions  of  Gerrnany, 
which  sent  word  to  the  Piuetorians  at  Rome,  that 
they  disliked  the  emperor  created  in  Spdn,  and 
that  one  shenid  be  elected  who  was  approved  of  by 
alt  the  lemons.  Similar  oathreoks  occurred  in 
AQica.  Gidha,  apparently  blind  to  the  real  causa 
of  the  discontent,  andaltributinaittotlirsoldngB 
and  his  having  no  heic,  adopted  Piso  Licinlanus,  a 
noble  young  Itomao,  vim  was  to  be  his  coadjutor 
and  BueceSBW.  But  even  this  act  only  increased 
bii nnpopularity  ;  for  he  presented  hisadopted  son 
the  senate  and  the  soldiers,  without  giving  to  the 

iter  the  donatives  customary  on  such  occasions. 

ilviua  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  be  adopted  by 
Galba,  and  had  been  strongly  recommended  1^ 
T.    Vinius,    now    secretly   foimed    a   conspiracy 


nongtl 
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lys  after  the  adoption  of  Piso  Licinianus.  Galba 
at  firat  despaired,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  at  lost  he  took  courage,  and  went  out  to  meet 
the  rebels  ;  hut  as  he  was  carried  across  the  ibrum 
in  a  sedan-ch^r,  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  his  ariiral,  rushed  forward  and  cut  Mm 
down,  near  the  Lacns  Curtius,  where  his  body  was 
left,  uutil  a  common  soldier,  who  passed  by,  cut  off 
''"  head,  and  carried  it  to  Otho,  who  had  in  th« 

n  time  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  prae- 

ins  and  Icpons.  His  remains  were  afterwatds 
buried  by  one  Argias  in  his  own  garden.  A  statue 
of  his,  which  the  senate  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  murdered,  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  Vespasian,  who.  believed  .that  Galba  had  sent 
ossins  mto  Judaea  to  murder  him.  (Tac  Hial, 
1—42;  Dion  Cass.  liir.  1—6;  SaeL  Galba; 
Plut.  Galba;    Aurel.  VicL  De  Caes.  6;   Kutrop; 

10      Niebuhr,  Zee*,  ob  tie  Hiit.  //Home,  vol. 

>  226,  ed.  L  bchmitz.)  £L.  S.] 


In  a< 


,  to  this, 


jmpletely  under  the  sway  of   three,  favoui'jtes. 


Coin  of  Oalba.  The  ret'ersa  represents  a  Co: 
lona  Civicai  nnd  is  therefore  accompanied  with  the 
mscription  OB  a  s.,  that  is,  ob  dves  aia~aaios. 

GALB'NB  (TaX-if^),  a  personification  of  the 
calm  sea,  and  perhaps  iden^cal  with  Oalateia,  one 
«f  the  Nereides,  is  called  by  Hesiod  (Theog.  344) 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  [L.  S.] 

GALrNUS,  CLAU'DIUS  {K*aii8io!  ^BA^^ 
vAs\  commonly  called  Galeae  a  very  celebrated 
pliysichin,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and 
more  extensive  influence  on  the  difierent  branches 
of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

I.  Pbbsonai.  Histobv  of  Galen. 
Little  is  told  us  of  the  personal  history  of  Galen 
by  any  ancient  author,  bat  this  deficiency  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  his  own  writings,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  such  niuncroua  anecdotes  of  himself  aiid 
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his  coutemponincs  Ha  to  form  aJUigetlier  a  tolerably 
circumslantial  account  of  hU  life.  He  was  a  native 
of  PeiBiunns  in  Mysia  (GaJ.  De  Simpl.  Media. 
Temper,  at  Faadf.  i.  3.  §  9.  vol  sii.  p,  273),  and 
iC  can  be  proved  from  various  paasagoa  in  his 
works  tbnt  he  was  bom  about  the  autumn  of  A.  d. 
1 30.  His  father's  name  was  Nicon  (Suid.  «.  u. 
TiAipiis),  who  wHa,  as  Suidas  tella  ua,  an  architect 
and  geometrician,  and  whom  GalcA  pnuses  several 
times,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  astmnomy, 
graunnaCi  arithmetic,  and  various  otheF  branches 
of  philosophy,  but  also  for  his  patience,  jnatice,  be- 
nevolence, and  other  vktuas.  (De  D^aos.  et  Car. 
An.Morli.ii.a.iol.v.-g.il,&t!.iDeProb.eiPraB. 
Mm.  Saai.  c  I  vol.  ri.  p.  TBS,  So.  j  JM  Ord.  Ubr. 
isor.  vol  lix.  p.  53.)  His  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  passionate  and  scolding  woman,  who 
would  sometimea  even  bite  her  maids,  and  used  to 
*]uarrel  with  her  husband  "  mora  than  Xantippe 
With  Socrates."  He  received  bis  first  instruction 
itam  his  liither,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year,  A.  n. 
H4-5,  began  to  leara  logic  and  to  study  philo- 
sophy ander  a  pupil  of  Phiiopator  the  Stoic,  nndcr 
Cans  the  Platonisl,  (or,  more  probably,  one  of  his 
pupils,)  undec  a  pupil  of  Aspasius  the  Peripatetic, 
and  also  under  an  Epicurean.  {De  Dtgaos.  el  Our. 
^n.  Moi*.c8.  voL  V.  p.41.)  In  hia  seventeenth 
year,  A.D.  146-7,  hia  &ther,  who  bad  hitherto 
destined  bim  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  in- 
tentions, and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  fbc 
him  the  profosMon  of  Mediiane.  (De  Melh,  Med. 
in.  t.  vol.  X.  p.  609  I  Qaameid.  hi  HippocF.  "  De 
Hamor."  n.  2.  vol.  ivi.  p.  223 ;  De  Ord,  IM>r.  mor. 
vol  III.  p.  69.)  No  eipenee  was  spared  in  his 
edncatron,  and  the  tiames  of  several  of  his  medical 
tutors  have  been  preserved.  Hia  first  (alors  were 
probably  Aeschrion  {De  Siaipl.  Medic  Tesg)er.  oo 
Faeul!  XI  I.  8  3*-  vol.  ijl  p.  366),  _  Satyrus 
{CoBtmnL  id  H^ipoer.  "  Praediet.  I."  L  S.  vol, 
ivi  p  524  ;  De  Ord.  Libr.  mor.  to!.  lii.  p.  57), 
and  Stratonicus,  in  Msaviacaaaic}  {De  Atra  BUe, 
c.  4.  vol  V.  p.  1 19).  In  his  twenCietb  year,  a.  o. 
149-50,  he  lost  hia  fethec  {De.Proi.  et  Prae. 
AUm.  Suce.  c.  1.  vol.  vi.  p.  766),  and  it  was  pro- 
bably about  the  same  titne  that  he  went  to  Smyrna 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops  the  phy- 
«iaan,  and  Albinus  the  Platouic  philosopher,  as 
he  83JS  he  was  atill  a  youth  (^ipiiiiioi').  (De 
Anal.  AdBiia-i.  i.  lolil  p.  217 ;  De  Ltbris Pmpr. 
C.  ii.  vol.  xix.  p.  16.)  He  also  went  to  Corinth  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Kuraesianua  {DeAnat.  Ad- 
min. 1.  c.),  and  to  Alexandria  for  those  of  Heracli- 
anus  {CbmoKBl.  in  Hgipoer.  "  De  Nat,  Horn,"  iL 
S.  vol.  ivi.  136.) ;  and  studied  under  Aelianus 
Meciius  {De  35er.  ad  Pamph.  voU  liv.  p.  298-9), 
nnd  IphieianuB  (Omanent.  in  Hippocr.  '^  De  Ha- 
mor." iii.  34.  vol.  xvi  p.  484,  where  the  name  is 
corruptly  called  ttitam'Ss).  It  was  perhaps  at  this 
time  that  he  visited  various  ether  countries,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  his  works,  as  e.  g.  Ci- 
liu'a,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Scyros,  Crete  (Com- 
insnt  it  Hi/ipocr.  "  De  Vida  AcuL"  iit.  B.  vol.  xv. 
p.  648),  and  Cyprus  {Da  StmpL  Medio.  Temper,  ae 
/■uma-ii.l.gA  voLxiLp.I71)-  He  returned  to 
Pergatilns  from  Alexandria,  when  ho  bad  just 
entered  on  his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  168  (De 
Comply.  Medii.  aec  Gen.  iii.  2,  vol.  liil.  p.  599),  and 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  high-priest  of 
the  city  phyaician  to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an 
ofBc'o  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  and 
success.   {Coiaiimil.  in  IJipixter.  ".Ds /Vaci."  iii, 
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21.  vol.  xviii.  pt.  2.  p.  567,   &c. ;    De  Compos. 
Medic,  see.  Gea.  iii.  2.  vol.  ijii.  p.  574.) 

In  his  thirty-fourth  year,  a.  d.  163-4,  Galen 
quitted  his  native  country  on  account  of  some 
popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Itoma  for  the 
first  time.  {De  Libria  Propr.  c.  L  vol.  lix.  p.  15.) 
Here  he  stayed  about  lonr  years,  and  gained  such 
reputation  from  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine 
that  he  got  acqumnted  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  at  Rome,  and  was  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  emperor,  but  that  he  dechned  that 
hononr.  (De  Fraeaot.  ad  Epiff.  c.  8.  vol.  liv.  p. 
647.)  It  was  during  bis  first  visit  to  Rome  that 
he  wrote  his  woric  De  Hippoavtk  el  Piatonia  De- 
creUs,  the  Urst  edition  of  his  work  De  A 


e  of  his  other  ti 


ises  (De  AmO.  Admm,  i.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  215) ; 
and  exdted  so  much  envy  and  ill-will  umoug  the 
phyaciana  there  by  his  conMant  and  sacceasful 
disputing,  lecturing,  writing,  and  practising,  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  of  being  poisoned  by  them. 
(De  PraauiU  ad  Ejag.  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  623,  &c.) 
A  full  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome*,  and  of 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  cures,  is  given  in  ^s 
early  chaptera  of  his  work  De  Praenetiime  ad  Epi- 
gewm,  where  he  mentions  that  he  was  at  last  called, 
not  only  rapaSoSo\6yos,  **th&  wonder-speaker," 
but  also  jrapado^ojrot6r,  "the  wonder-worker." 
(e.8.  p.641.)  It  is  often  stated  that  Galen  fled 
uom  Rome  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  very 
severe  pestilence,  which  had  first  broken  oat  in  the 
parts  about  Antioch,  a.d,  166,  and,  after  ravaging 
vaiioua  parts  of  the  empire,  at  last  reached  the 
capital  (see  Greswell's  Dimertaliims,  ^c.,  vol  iv. 
p.  562)  ;  hut  he  does  not  appear  to  be  justly  open 
to  this  chaise,  which  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
character  would  incline  na  to  disbelieve.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  wishing  to  leave  Rome  as  soon 
as  the  tumults  at  Pergamua  ahould  be  at  an  end 
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thereby  hindered  {ibid.  pp.  647,  648).  Thia  reso- 
lution may  have  been  somewhat  hastened  by  tiie 
breaking  out  of  the  peatilencoat  Rome,  A.  s.  J67 
{Z>e£i^.i'ropr.e.l.voLxix.p.I5), and  accordingly 
he  left  the  ei^  piivately,  and  set  sail  at  Brundu- 
SLum.  (De  Praeaot.  ad  E^iig.  e.  9.  vol.  xir.  p. 
648.)  Hereachedhisnativecoantryin  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  a,  h.  167-8  (De  Libr.  Propr.  c.  2. 
vol.  xix.  p.  16),  and  resumed  his  ordinary  course 
of  life  ;  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  ^ere  ar- 
rived a  summons  from  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at  Aquileia  in  Ve- 
netia,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north-east- 
em  frontier,  whither  they  had  both  gone  in  person 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  with  the  northern 
tribes  (De  Lihr.  Propr.  L  c.  p.  17, 18  j  De  Prae- 
not.  ad  Epy.  c  9.  vol.  xiv.  p.  649,  650),  and 
where  they  intended  to  pass  the  winter.  He 
travelled  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  perform- 
ing part  of  the  journey  on  foot  {De  StBipIie,  Medi- 

*  Some  persons  think  that  Galen's  first  viwt  U 
Rome  took  place  a.d.  161-2,  and  that  therefor, 
he  was  there  lioiee  before  his  visit  a.d.  170  ;  bu 
Galen  himself  never  speaks  of  this  as  his  iHii 
visit,  and  the  wntec  is  incEned  to  think  that  al 
the  pass.'^es  in  his  woiks  that  seem  to  imply  tha 
he  w:ia  al  Rome  a.  n.  161-2,  may  be  e:isily  re 
eonoilcd  with  the  other  hypothesis. 
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tOTil.  Temper,  ac  Facidl.  is.  \.  §3.  voLliLp. 
and  reached  Aguilem  tawarda  the  end  o{  the 
IC9,  Bhartlf  before  the  pestilence  brolie  ont  i 
cmip  with  ledoubled  liolcnce.  (De  Ubr.  Propr.  and 
Dt  Praeaol.  ad  Epig.  1.  c.)  The  two  emperats, 
with  their  court  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  8. 
piecipltately  towards  Rome,  and  nhile  the; 
on  tbeir  way  Verus  died  of  apnpleiy,  between 
Concordia  and  Altinuin  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  the  montli  of  December.  (See  OresweU's  Dis- 
I  etrtaUiaa,  ^c,  toL  iv,  p.  695,  696.)  Galen  fol- 
lowed M.  Atirelins  to  liome,  and,  upon  the  em- 
peror's return,  after  the  apotheo«E  of  L.  Yerus,  to 
conduct  the  waj  on  the  Danube,  with  difficulty 
obtained  permission  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome, 
alle^ng  that  snch  whs  the  will  of  Aescntapins. 
{De  Libr.  Propr.  L  c)  Whether  he  really  bad  a 
dream  to  this  eflect,  which  he  believed  to  hare 
eome  &om  Aesculapius,  or  whether  he  merely  in- 
vented such  a  story  as  an  excuse  for  not  shai'ing  in 
the  dangers-and  hardships  of  the  campdgn,  it  is 

that  he  more  tL-m  once  mentions  his  receiving 
•    ■       ■  ■     ■.  to  be)  divine  commnnications 

^  where  no  self-interested  mo- 
^d.  The  emperor  about  this 
time  lost  his  eon,  Annius  Vems  Caesar,  and  ac- 
cordmgly  on  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  medical  csro  of  Galen  his  sen  L. 
Aurehus  Commodus,  who  was  then  nine  years  of 
age,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  hia  lather  as 
emperor.  (Ge  IMtr.  Propr.  and  Ds  PraeaoL  ad 
Efag.  1.  e.)  It  was  probably  in  the  same  year, 
A,  D,  170,  that  Oalen,  on  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
was  commia^oned  b;  M.  Aurelins  to  prepare  for  him 
the  celebrated  compound  medicine  called  H^rmca, 
of  wliich  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  talte  a 
small  quantity  daily  {Ds  AnHd.  i.  1.  vol,  liv.  p,  3, 
&«.}  ;  and  about  Uiirty  years  afterwards  he  wag 
employed  to  make  up  the  same  medicine  lor 
the  emperor  Septimus  Severus  (JSid.  i.  I3.p.  63, 
65). 

How  long  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  probably  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  employed  himselfi  as  before,  in  lecturing, 
wi'iting,  and  practising,  with  great  success.  He 
finished  during  this  visit  at  Rome  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal treatises,  which  he  had  begun  when  he  was 
at  Rome  befbre,  viz.  that  De  Um  Parltum  Cor- 
poris HaiaoKif  and  that  De  Hippocraiia  et  Pla- 
lonis  DeereHs  {De  IJbr.  Propr.  c.  2.  vol.  xIjl. 
p.  1 9,  20) ;  and  among  other  instances  which  he 
records  of  his  medical  skill,  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  attending  the  empeivr  M.  Aurelius  (Be  Prae- 
mUad  E^ig.  ell.  vnl.iiv.  p.  667,  &c),  and  his 
two  sons,  Commodua  {Mi.  c.  19.  p.  661,  ftc.)  and 
Seitus  {Slid.  c.  10.  p.  651,  &c.).  Of  the  events  of 
the  rest  of  hislifo  few  par^cuiars  are  known.  On 
his  way  back  to  Pei^iamns,  he  visited  the  island  of 
Lemnos  for  the  second  time  (having  been  disap- 

Joinled  on  a  former  ocrasion),  liir  the  purpose  of 
naming  the  mode  of  preparing  a  celebrated  medi- 
cine caUed  "Terra,  Lemnia,"  or  "  Terra  Sigillala  ;" 
of  which  he  gives  a  foil  account.  {De  Sia^Hc.  Me- 
dimm.  Temper,  no  Facalt.  is.  1.  §  2.  voL  irii.  p. 
.172.)  It  does  not  appear  certain  that  he  visited 
Rome  agun,  and  one  of  his  Arabic  biographers  er- 
preaaly  says  ho  was  there  only  twice  (Anon. 
Arali.  Piiloiaph.  Biblioth.  apud  Casiri,  BiiliotJi. 
jirabica-ni^.  JE^ur.  vol.  i.  p.  253) ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly scorns  more  natuml   to   suppose   that   he 
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was  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen, 
tary,  when  ho  was  employed  to  compound  The- 
riaca  for  the  empefor  Severas.  The  place  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Qreek 
author,  but  Abu-l-&raj  states  that  be  died  in 
Sicily.  {Hist  Djniast.  p.  78.)  The  age  at  which 
he  died  and  the  date  is  also  somewhat  uncertain, 
Suidas  says  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  which 
statement  is  goncrnlly  followed,  aiid,  as  he  was 
bom  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  130,  places  his 
death  in  the  year  900  or  201.  He  certauily  was 
alive  about  the  year  1 99,  as  he  mentions  his  pre-, 
paring  Theriaca  for  the  emperor  Severus  about  that 
dale,  and  his  work  De  Anlidoiis,  in  which  the 
account  is  given  (L  13.  vol  xiv.  p.  65),  was  pro- 
bably written  in  or  belbre  that  year,  when  Cant- 
calla  was  associated  with  his  &ther  in  the  empire, 
as  Galen  speaks  of  only  one  emperor  as  reigning  at 
the  time  it  was  composed.  If,  however,  the  work, 
De  ITieriaca  ad  Pisiment  be  genuine,  which  seems, 
to  be  at  least  as  probable  as  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition (see  below,  Sect.  VII.  §  75.),  he  must  have 
lived  some  years  later ;  which  would  agree  with 
the  statements  of  his  Arabic  biographers,  one  of 
whom  says  he  lived  more  than  eighty  years  (apud 
Casiri,  L  c),  while  Abfi-1-fei^  says  that  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  Some  European  autho-, 
rities  place  bis  death  at  aixiut  the  same  age  (Acker- 
mann,  Hisl.  ZOer.,  in  vol  i.  of  Kiihu's  edition  of 
Galen,  p.  xli.),  and  John  Tzetzes  says  that  he  lived 
under  the  emperor  Caiacalla  {CMiad.  lii.  hist. 
397)  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be 
quite  sufficient  reason  for  not  imphcitly  receiving 
the  statement  of  Suidas. 

Golen^  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  his 
works,  places  him  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  heathen  world.  Perhaps  his  chief  fiiults  were 
too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too 
much  bitterness  and  contempt  tor  some  of  his 
adversaries,— for  each  of  which  failings  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  suffi- 
cient, excuse.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  men  of  his  age,  as  is  proved  not 
only  by  his  eitanl  wriUngs,  but  also  by  the  long 
list  of  his  works  on  various  branches  of  .philosophy 
which  are  now  lost.  All  this  may  moite  us  the 
more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  known  nothing  more  than  might  be  learned 
ftom  the  popubr  conversation  of  the  day  dnring  a 
time  of  persecution  ;  yet  m  one  of  his  lost  works, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  his  Arabian  bio- 
graphers (Abii-l-faiaj,  Casiri,  I.B.),  he  speaks  of  the 
Christians  in  higher  terms,  and  praises  their  tem- 
perance and  chastity,  their  blameless  lives,  and  love 
of  virtue,  in  which  they  equalled  or  surpassed  the 
philosophers  of  the  age.  A  few  absurd  errors  and 
tables  are  connected  with  his  name,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Aokermann's  Hist.  Liter,  (pp.  jixiii.  slit), 
but  which,  as  they  are  neither  so  amusing  in 
themselves,  nor  so  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  as  those  which  concern  Hippocrates,  need  not 
be  here  menHoned.  If  Galen  suffered  during  his 
lifetime  &om  the  jealousy  and  misrepresentation  of 
his  mediea!  contempoiaries,  his  worth  seems  to  have 
been  soon  acknowledged  alter  his  death ;  medals 
were  struck  in  h>s  honoai  by  his  native  inty,  Per- 
gamus  (Montlaucon,  D'ABUquiti  Ewplkpiie,  &c-, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1.  pi.  XV.  and  SuppL  vol.!.  pi.  b^iL), 
and  in  the  cootse  of  a  few  centuries  he  b^aii  to  be 
called  daiTjUfitTios  (Simplic.   Comment,  ia  Anstotr. 
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"  P&ffs.  Auacidt."  iy,  S.  p.l67.  ed,  AHA  "Medi- 
contm  disseitis<iniu<  nCque  doctismius."  (S.  Hienm. 
Girament.  in  Aoma,  e.  5.  vol  n.  p.  283),  and  even 
SWrmoi.  (Ales.  TnJl.  J)e  Med.  i.  4.  p.  77,  ed. 
LuteL  Par.) 

II.  Gbnkrai  H(storv  op  Galhn'b  Writings, 

COMMBNTATUKS,    BlBLIOBBAFHY,  &C, 

The  works  that  are  etiil  estaat  nnder  the 
af  Galen,  as  enmnenUed  bj  Choulant,  in  the  second 
edition  of  hia  HatuHach  der  BSdierkiiTide  fur  rft 
jieflersMerfiCM^eoiiaistof  eigbty-three  treatises  ai 
knowledged  to  be  genuine  i  nineteen  whpae  genu 
ineneea  bas,  with  more  or  leas  reason, been  doubted; 
ftirtj-fiYO  undoubtedly  epurious ;  nineteen  frag- 
ments; and  fifteen  commentoiiea  on  di^erent  works 
of  Hippocrates '.  and  more  than  dStj  short  pieces 
and  fiagmonts  (many  or  most  of  which  are  pro- 
bably spuriona)  are  enumerated  as  stili  lying  un- 
published in  dilFerent  European  llbraiiee.  (Acker- 
mann,  Hinlor.  Liter,  pp.  clixxvi.  &c.)     Almost  all 

many  of  them  were  composed  at  tlie  request  of  his 
fiiends,  and  without  any  view  to  publication.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  Galen  wrote  s  great  nnmber 
df  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have 
been  preaervcd ;  so  that  altogether  the  number 
of  his  distinct  treatises  cannot  baya  been  leas  than 
five  hundred.  Some  of  these  are  very  short,  and 
he  freiiuenlly  repeats  whole  passages,  with  hardly 
any  variation,  in  di^rent  worka  \  but  atill,  when 
the  nuinbei  of  hia  writings  ie  considered,  their  in- 
trinaie  excellence,  and  the-  variety  of  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treated  {extending  not  only  to  every 
branch  of  medital  acaence,  bnt  also  to  ethics,  logic, 
grammar,  and  other  departments  of  philosophy), 
he  haa  alwaya  been  justly  ranked  among  Uie 
greateat  anthers  that  have  ever  lived.  (See  Cu^an, 
De  SWii.  lib.  xvi.  p.  £97,  ed.  l5Si.  His  style 
is  elegant,  but  difiiiee  and  prolix,  and  he  abounds 
in  allusions  and  quotations  from  the  ancient  Greek 
poets,  philoaophers.  and  biatorians. 

At  tha  time  when  Galen  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  atudy  of  medicine,  the  profeaBinn 
was  divided  into  several  seels,  which  were  con- 
stantly disputing  with  each  other.  The  Dogmatic 
and  Empiriei  had  for  several  centuries  been  op- 
posed to  each  other  ;  in  the  first  century  a.  c.  had 
arisen  the  sect  of  the  Methodici ;  and  shortly 
before  Galen's  own  time  had  been  founded  those  of 
the  Edecfici,  Pneuniatici,  and  EpiByntheUol.  Ga- 
len himself,  "nuUiua  addictus  jurare  in  verba  ma- 
dslri,"  attached  himself  exclndvely  to  none  of 
these  aecta,  but  chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what 
he  believed  to  be  good  and  true,  and  called  those 
pei^ona  gtav6s  who  designated  themselves  as  fol. 
lowers  of  Hippocrates,  Fraxagoras,  or  any  other 
man.  (Oe  i*r.  jPrapr.  c.  1.  vol.ilv.  p.  13.)  How- 
ever, "  in  bis  general  principles,"  says  Dr.  Boatock, 
"  he  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dog- 
matic aact,  for  his  method  waa  to  reduce  all  his 
knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  observation  of  tacla, 
to  general  theoretical  principloa.  These  principlea 
he  indeed  professed  to  deduce  from  eipeiience  and 
observation,  and  ive  have  abundant  pmofs  Ol  his 
diligence  in  collecting  esperience,  and  his  accuracy 
in  making  observations ;  but  atill,  in  a  certain 
seuae  at  least,  he  regards  individual  facts  and  the 
detail  ot  experience  aa  of  little  value,  unconnected 
with  the  principlea  which  he  laid  down  as  the 
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bssia  of  all  medical  reasoning.  In  this  fundaments] 
point,  therefore,  the  method  puraued  by  Galen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  directly  the  leverse  of  that 
which  we  now  consider  as  the  correct  method  of 
scientific  investigation  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  force 
of  natural  genius,  that  in  most  instances  he  at- 
tained the  ultimate  object  in  view,  although  by  an 
inducct  path.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Hippocrates, 
and  always  speaks  of  him  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  professing  to  act  upon  his  principles,  and 
to  do  little  more  than  to  expound  his  doctrines,  and 
support  them  by  new  &j:tB  and  observations.  Tel. 
in  reahty,  we  Imve  few  writers  whose  works,  both 
as  to  su^lancG  and  manner,  are  more  different  from 
each  other  than  thoaa  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
the  «mplicity  of  the  fonner  being  strongly  con- 
trasted with  tile  abslruseneseand  lefiDcmant  of  the 
latter."    (Nist.qfMed.) 

After  Galen's  time  we  bear  but  little  of  the  old 
medical  sects,  which  in  iact  seem  to  have  been  all 
merged  in  Ms  followers  and  imitators.  To  the 
compilers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  large 
medical  works,  like  Aetius  and  Oribasius,  his 
writings  formed  the  baaia  of  their  kibours  ;  while, 
aa  soon  as  they  had  been  tranalated  inlD  Arabic, 
in  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  chiefly  by  Ho- 
nain  Ben  lahak,  they  were  at  once  adopted  through- 
out tha  East  aa  the  standard  of  medical  perfection. 
It  waa  probably  in  a  great  measure  from  the  infln^ 
ence  exerdsed  even  in  Europe  by  the  Arabic  me- 
dical writeis  during  the  middle  ages  that  Galen's 
populaiily  was  derived  ;  for,  though  his  opinions 
were  univei'sally  adopted,  yet  hia  writings  appear 
to  have  been  but  little  r^d,  when  compared  with 
those  of  Avicenna  and  Mesue.  Of  the  value  of 
what  was  done  by  the  Arabic  writers  towards  the 
explanation  and  iliuBtiation  of  Galen's  worka,  it  is 
imposaible  to  judge ;  as,  though  numerous  trans- 
tattons,  commentaries,  and  abridgements  are  stilt 
itant  in  diHerent  European  Ubrariea,  none  of 
lam  have  ever  been  pubiished.  If,  however,  a 
ew  and  critical  edition  of  Galen's  works  should 
rec  be  undertaken,  these  ought  certainly  to  be 
ramined,  and  would  probably  be  found  to  be  of 
luch  value  ;  especially  as  some  of  his  writings  (aa 
specified  below),  of  which  the  Gr  sk  tett  is  lost 
•e  still  extant  in  an  Arabb  tran  1  Of  h 

amense  number  of  Europe       wr  ters  wh    h 
nployed  themselves  in  editing  tra    I       g  1 

lustrating  Galen's  works,  a  mpl  te  1  t,  p  to 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  si  teenth  ce  t  y  was 
nade  by  Conrad  Gasner,  and  p  fi  d  to  h 
tdition  of  Basil.  1561,  Gil.:  f  th  se  m  rat  d 
by  him,  and  of  those  who  har  Id  ce  pe  hap 
the  following  may  be  most  das  rv  g  f  m  t 
—  Jo,  Bapt.  Opizo,  Andr.  Lac  a,  A  t  MuSi 
BrassavoluB,  Aug.  GudaMinus,  C  Ges  H 
Gemusaaus, Jac.  Sylvius, Janu  C  mar  N  Hh 
ginus,  Jo.  Bapt  Montanus,  J  h  C  us,  J  G 
■erius(Andemacus),  Thomas  Linacre,Theod.  Goat- 
ton,  Casp.  Hofmaini,  Een.  Chartier,  Alh.  Haller, 
indC.G.Kllhn.  Galen'sworks werefirstpublished 
n  a  Latin  translation,  Venet.  U90,  fol.  2  vols.  ap. 
Fhilipp  Pintium  de  Caneto;  it  is  printed  in  black 
letter,  and  is  said  to  be  scarce.  The  next  Latin 
edition  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Juntas,  Venet.  1541,  foL,  which  was 
reprinted,  with  additions  and  unprovements,  eight 
(or  nine)  times  within  oue  bundled  years.  Of 
editions,  the  most  valuable  are  s^d  to  Ik 
of  tiie  years  1586  (or  1697),  160 
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nnd  1626,  in  lirevnls,,  with  the  works  divided  by 
J.  Bapt.  Montanns  inta  claasea,  according  to  ' 
sabject-matler,  and  with  the  copious  Index  I 
of  Ant.  Mora  Srassavolus.  Anothei'  excellent 
Latin  edition  viaa  publiebsd  by  Froben,  Basil. 
1S13,  foL,  and  reprinted  in  1549  and  ISfil.  It 
contains  all  Oalen'a  works,  in  eight  toIs.,  dirided 
into  eight  claaeeB,  iuid  a  ninth  vol.,  eon»sting  of 
the  Indices.  The  reprint  of  1S61  is  considered 
the  most  .valuable,  on  account  of  Conrad  Gesnec's 
Prolegomena.  The  ksC  lAtin  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Vine.  Valgrisius,  Venet.  1S63,  foL  in  fii 
toIb^  edited  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Rasarius.  Altogethi 
(according  to  Chouknt),  a  Latm  version  of  all 
Galen's  works  was  published  once  in  the  fift  ' 
century,  twenty  (or  twenty-two)  times  in  th 

The  Greeli  text  has  been  published  four  times  ; 
twice  alone,  and  twice  with  it  Latin  translation. 
The  first  edition  was  the  Aldine,  pnbUshed  Vene 
1B3&,  fol.,  ui  five  vok,  edited  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Opij 
with  great  ixae,  though  containing  numerous  errai 
and  emissions,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large 
work.  It  is  a  handsome  bool^  rather  scarce,  an 
much  valued;  and  contains  the  Oreek  text,  wi^out 
banslation,  notes,  or  indices.  Th^  next  Greek 
edition  was  published  in  15SS,  Basil.  ^.  Andr. 
Cistandmn,  fot.,  in  five  vols.,  edited  b;  L.  Came- 
rarius,  L.  Fuchs,  and  H.  Oemueaeus.  The  text  in 
this  edition  {which,  like  the  preceding^  contains 
neither  Latin  translation,  notes,  nor  indices)  is 
improved  by  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS.  and  the 
examination  of  the  Latin  vei'sions :  the  only  ad- 
ditional work  of  Oalen'a  published  in  this  edition 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  De  06sibua. 
It  is  a  handsome  book,  and  &eipiently  to  be  met 
with. 

A  very  nsoful  and  neat  edition,  in  thirteen  vols, 
fol.,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  bears  tbe  date  of 
.  \G79.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  mixed  up  together,  and 
divided  into  thirteea  classes,  according  to  the 
subjectmatter.  This  vast  work  was  undertaken 
by  Rene  Chartiet  (Jtemrfus  Charteriia),  a  French 
physician,  who  published  in  1633  (when  he  had  al- 
ready passed  bis  aielielh  year)  a  pri^ramme,  en- 
titled. Index  Openaa  Gaietd  quae  LaOnis  dwtta^eat 
7})pia  in  Lucem  edila  nmU  &c.,  begging  the  loan 
if  such  Greek  MSS.  as  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
if  examining  in  the  public  libraries  of  I^s,  The 
irst  volume  appeared  in  1639;  bat  Chartiet, 
ifter  impoverishing  hunself,  died  in  1 6S4,  before 
^he  work  was  completed !  the  last  four  Tolumes 
rare  published  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  of 
lis  Bon-in-iaw^,  and  the  whole  work  was  at  length 
iniahed  in  1679,  forty  years  after  it  had  been 
lommenced.  This  edition  is  in  every  respect  su- 
)eri[>r  to  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and  in  some 
Mints  to  that  which  has  fallowed  it.  It  conlainaa 
latin  transition,  and  a  few  notes,  and  t[arious 
eadings :  the  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is 
^neh  improved  by  the  coDarion  of  MSS. ;  it  conr 
ains  several  treatises  in  Greek  and  Latin  not  in^ 
luded  in  the  preceding  editions  (especially  De 
'/umori&us,  De  Oss^ua,  Jh  SepUmestri  Forlu,  De 
i'asciis,  De  O^eribm),  sereral  others,  much  en- 
trged  by  the  insertion  of  omitted  passages  (esp^ 
i^y  De  Dsa  Partium,  Deiinilionet  Maiicaet  De 
hmate  seamdamH^ipoorateH,  DePraaioiioiie},  and 
laige  collection  of&^entaof  Galen^  lost  works, 
itracted  Irom  various  Greek  and  Latin  wiitng. 
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It  is,  however,  Very  &r  from  what  it  might  and 
ought  to  have  been,  and  its  critical  merits  are  very 
lighdy  esteemed.  M.  Villiers  published  a  critiusm 
on  this  edition,  entitled,  "  Letire  snr  TEdition 
Orec^ue  et  Latine  des  Oenvres  d'Hippocrate  et  de 
Qalene,"  Paris,  1776,  410, 

The  latest  Mid  most  commodious  edition  is  that 
of  CO.  Kiihn,  who  with  extraordinary  boldness,  at 
the  age  of  nak^-foar,  and  at  a  time  when  the  old 
medical  authors  were  more  neglected  than  they  are 
at  present^  ventured  to  put  forth  a  specimen  and  a 
prospectus  of  a  work  so  vast,  that  any  one  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  stiength,  and  leisure,  might  vrell 
shrink  from  the  undertaking.  As  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  proper  place  for  giving  an  account  of 
Kiihn's  coUection,  it  may  be  slated  that  he  de- 
igned tn  publish  no  less  than  a  complete  edition  of 
all  the  Greek  medical  authors  whose  writings  are 
still  extant ;  a  work  &r  too  extensive  for  any 
single  man  to  have  undertaken,  and  which  (as 
mi^t  have  been  expected)  s^Il  remains  unfinished. 
Kiihn,  however,  not  only  found  a  pubhshar  rich 
and  liberal  enough  to  ondenake  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  such  a  work,  but  actually  lived  to  see  h>» 
colleetion  comprehend  the  entire  works  of  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  Aretaeus,  and  Dioscoiides,  in  twenty- 
eight  thick  8vo.  volumes,  eonsisting  each  of  about 
eight  hundred  pages,  and  of  whidi  dl.  but  three 
were  edited  by  hunselE  But  while  it-  ia  thank- 
fully acknowledged  that  Kuhn  did  good  service  to 
the  ancient  medical  writers  by  republishing  theii 
works  in  a  commodious  form,  yet  at  the  sarja  time 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  critical  merit; 
of  his  Collection  as  a  vholt  are  very  small.  Ii) 
1313  he  published  Galen's  little  work  De  Oplim 
Docendi  Genere,  Lips.  8vo.,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  a 
■  hia  projected  design,  and  in  1821  the 
of  his  works  appeared.  The  editioQ 
twenty  Uvo.  volumes  (divided  into 
twenty-twe  parts),  of  which  the  la«t  contains  art 
Index,  made  by  F.  W".  Assniann,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1833.  The  firat  volume  contains  Acker- 
lann's  NoUlia  LUenaia  Galesi,  extraeted.  from  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  F^briaua's  Bib- 
lio&eea  'Gi-aeca,  and  somewhat  improved  and  en- 
]aigei  byEilhn.  For  the  correction  of  the  Greek 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  except  ul  the 
of  a  few  particular  trwitisaa,  and  all  Chartier's 
I  and  various  readings  are  omitted.  Kiihn  has 
likevrise  left  out  many  of  the  sporious  works  con- 
tained in  Chartier's  edition,  as  also  the  Fragments, 
and  those  books  which  ace  extant  only  in  Latin; 
m  the  other  band,  he  has  published  for  the 
ime  the  Greek  text  of  the  treatise  DeMusan^ 
lonm  DifiecliiHie,  the  ^mopsss  LiMwum  de  Pul- 
sjiiw,  and  the  commentary  on  Hippocrates  De  H«- 
Bsoribas,  Upon  the  whole,  the  writings  of  Galen 
■'"  '  very  corrupt  and  imsatis&ctory  state, 
rersally  acknowledged  that  a  new  and 
critical  edition  is  much  wanted. 

The  project  of  a,  new  edition  of  Galen's  wrorks 
«  been  entertained'  by  several  persons,  paxtir 
:nlarly  by  Caspar  Holizrann  and  Theodore  GouV 


press,  which  were  published  in  one  Toiume  4lo. 
Lend.  1 640,  after  his  death,  by  Thom.  Oalaker. 
Hoimann  made  very  extensive  preparations  for  his 
task,  and  published  a  copious  and  voluabls  com- 
mentary oi  the  treatise  De  Usa  ParUum.  liifl 
MS.  notes,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  veluraes.in 
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foHo,  are  said  to 

Dr.  Askew ;  they  do  not,  howi 

talalogue  of  his  sale,  nor  has  the  writer  been  able 

to  discover  whether  tbey  are  atitl  in  existence ; 

for  while  the  eunljnental  physidans  universally 

balieye  them  ta  he  attll  somewhere  in  England,  no 

one  in  this  conntn  to  whom  he  has  applied  knows 

any  thing  about  tWm. 

Galsn'a  eitant  works  have  heen  claaaified  in 
Tarions  ways.  In  the  old  edition  of  his  Sibtiolieca 
Graeca,  Fabricius  eumnerated  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  which  perhaps  foe  conrenience  of  refecence 
is  as  nsetnl  a  mode  as  any.  Ackennann  in  the  new 
adition  of  Pahricius  has  mentioned  them,  as  iar  as 
possible,  in  chronological  order  ;  which  is  much  less 
practically  useful  than  the  alphabeticsl  arrange- 
mant  (inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
account  of  ftny  particulM  ti'eatise  is  very  mudi  in- 
creased), but  which,  if  it  eould  be  ascertained  com- 
pletely and  certmnly,  would  be  a  ^  more  natural 
and  interesting  one.  In  most  of  tlie  editions  of 
his  works,  the  treatises  are  arranged  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  seems  ta  be  the  mode  most  suitable  for  the  pre- 
BBut  worii.  The  number  and  contents  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  vary  (as  might  be  oxpeoted)  according 
to  tlia  judgment  of  different  editors,  and  the  classi- 
fication whieh  the  writer  has  adopted  does  not  ex- 
actly ^ree  wil^  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  The 
treatises  in  each  class  wili,  as  lar  as  possible,  be 
arranged  ohronoiogicaliy,  thus  combining,  in  some 
degree,  the  advantage  of  Ackennann^s  anango- 
jnont  i  while  the  number  of  works  contained  in 
each  claas  will  not  generally  be  so  great  as  to  occa- 
sion much  inconvenience  from  their  not  being 
enumerated  alphabetically.  As  K'lihn'a  edition 
of  Galen  (which  is  likely  to  bo  the  one  most 
in  use  for  many  years  to  come)  extends  to 
twenty-one  Tolunies,  it  has  been  thought  nsefiil 
to  mention  in  which  of  these  each  treatise  is  to  he 
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1.  Htfii  K-pdafap,  De  Tentperammlis,  in  three 
hooka  (vol.  i.  ed.  Kuhn).  For.  the  editions  of 
each  separate  treatise,  and  the  commentaries  that 
have  been  pnbli^ed,  see  Choulant's  Ifiaid&iich  der 
fitJcSfflftanda  fur  dit  Aellere  Medtdn,  Hallec's 
BiUiotieiiae,  aad  Ackermann's  Hatoria  LOeraria, 
pceased  to  Kuhn^  edition.  The  beet  account  of 
the  Arafcic,  Syi^ac,  Armenian,  and  Persian  trans- 
lations, will  he  found  in  J.  G.  Weniich's  treatise 
De  JselonaB  Qmeeorttm  Verihni&aii  el  Commea- 
tariis  i5<riaii&,  Amiiiis,  &c.  Lips,  1812.  Bvo. 
2.  nepl  MeAafmi  Xo\fli,  De  Ah-a  Bile  (voL  v.). 
S.  ncpl  Avriiiaiv  ^viruiiSi',  De  J^iieuAati&as 
ffaturali'/m,  in  three  books  (vol.  ii.).  4.  Uipt 
Ayino^uK^"  'trfx*ip^t3:*ai'^  De  AvoioBtiaB  AtU 
miaiilralionibus  (vol.  H).  This  is  .Oabn's  prin- 
ra'pal  anatomical  Work,  and.  consisted  ociginally 
of  fifteen  books,  the ;  subject  of  each  o!  whidi 
is  mentioned  by  himself.  (Oe  Liir.  Prapr.  c  3, 
-vol.  xii.  p.  24,  .36,)  The  six  last  books,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ninth,  which  are  not  e«tant 
either  in  the  original  Greek  or  in  any  Latin  trans- 
lation (as  ^as  the  writer  is  aware),  are  preserved 
■in  an  Arabic  yeraion,  of  which  there  are  two 
copies  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  (Uri, 
CalaLMSS.  Orient.  BibL  Bod!,  p.  135,  codd.  Sfi7, 
570^  and  apparently  in. no  other  Eiirojjcan  library. 
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The  tatter  of  these  MSS.  seems  to  have  been 
copied  finm  the  former  by  Jac.Goiins,  and  contains 
only  the  six  last  books ;  the  other  contmns  the 
whole  work.  (See  London  Medial  Gatette  for 
1844,  1845,  p.  329.)  There  were  more  than  one 
edition  of  this  treatise ;  the  iirst  waa  written  duiing 
Galen's  first  visit  to  Rome,  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  r^gn  of  M.  Aurelius,  about  .1.  D.  164 ;  the 
last  some  time  before  the  same  emperor's  death, 
A.D.lm.  (G>3eD,DeAdmmUiT.AjKU.i.  l.vol.ii. 
p.  21S,  &c)  5.  n*/)!  'OoTi«;  TBI!  EMTctyo^icoir, 
De  Osdbm  ad  TStobbs  (vol.  iL).  The  work  con- 
tains a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  bones, 
though  in  some  parts  it  appears  clearly  that  he  was 
describing  the  skeleton  of  the  iqie.  6.  nEjil 
i^t€£v  Kol  ^Afyrttpiiev  'AvarOfjUis,  De  Veaitntm  et 
ArieriaraBiDisaeclioiie(vol.v.).  7.  nejt!  NiifxnK 
'Ahitoh^i,  Del^Brvorum  IJijjertiowe  (vol.  ii.). 
8.  nc^l  Munir  'AntTOfiiis,  De  MaaadonaB  Dit' 
'eeclHme  (vol.  iviii.  pt  S.).  fl.  tltpi  Miirpoi  'Am. 
Towflt,  De  Weri  Disaectioiie  (vol.  ii.).  10.  Et  imri 
*<f<riji  iy  'flprljplnu  AT/jo  rtfiixtriu,  AninAr- 
leriis  seamdum  Nalinan  Sanguis  amlnieaiiir  (voL 
iv.).  II.  Hipl  Mmsv  Kinjnui,  De  Masadoitiia 
Mola  (vol.  iv.).  12.  Ufpl  Svipiurra!,  De  Semiire 
(roliv.).  13.  Ilffil  Xpilas  tav  hi  'Af^pttirsv 
Sc^uori  Mapiar,  De  Usa  Partiaoi  Carpcais  Hu- 
m/mi, in  seventeen  booka  (vola.  iii.  and  iv.).  This 
is  Galen's  piTnci|Kil  physiological  work,  and  was 
probably  \Kffm  about  i.o.  165  (OaL  De  IMif 
Frcqir.  c.  2.  voL  xii.  p.  16,  16),  and  finished  aftei 
the  year  1 70.  (/Wi.  p.  30.)  It  is  no  lees  admirahls 
for  the  deep  religions  feeling  wiSi  which  it  is 
written,  than  for  the  sdontific  knowledge  and 
acuteness  displayed  in  it ;  and  is  altogether  a  noble 
work.  Theophilus  Frotcspatharius  published  a  sort 
of  abridgment  of  the  work  under  the  title  n((il 
rflr  TOH  AeBpttrjrov  KaratrKfvijs,  De  Ctffpfiris  Hw- 
maii  Fabrtea.  [TaKOPUitHS  PKoiosriTHARius.] 
1 4.  n«pt  'Oofiptjo'tHS  'OfTyivov,  •  De  Odoralas 
Issd-umeiiio  (vol.  iL).  16.  Ilepl  Xpflas  'Afoirnnii, 
De  Um  Bespiralioaie  (toI.  iv.).  16.  Tltpl  Xptka 
:S^nfyixSp,  De  Vm  Fidmam  (toL  v.).  His  othei; 
works  on  tho  pulse,  which  treat  rather  of  its  use  in 
diagnosis,  are  men^oned  in  Class  VI.  17.  °Oti 
^&  T^s  Vvjfiis  'HSu  raTi  Tflii  StfjioTos  Kfiaeaai 
l-ireroi,  Qaod  Anirai  Morel  O^porit  Tfempeni- 
■menta  sequaniuT  (vol  iv.).  16.  Hep!  KiMnifiiims 
AiforAiiircuf^  De  Foetvam  FormaliOBe  (vol.  iv,), 
19.  E|  Z&u-  ri  Kordl  TaiTpis,  Aa  Animal  sS. 
gtuid  est  ia  Utero  (vol.  xix.)  ;  generally  considered 
to  be  spnriona.  20.  De  AaatomSa  Vinoraa  (vol 
iv.  ed.  Chart)  ;  spurious.  21.  DeChmpagiaeMem 
broTum,  «!«  De  Naiara  Hsmana  (vol.  t.  ed 
Chart.)  ;  spurious.  22.  De  Natau  et  Ordim 
BijusUiel  Corporis  (vol.  v.  ed.  Chart.)  i  spurious 
S3.  De  Motibas  Mtmfisiis  el  Otacaris  (vol.  T 
ed.  Chart.),  not  written  by  Galen,  but  compilec 
from  hia  tvritings.  24.  Ilfpl  Xfjuvr,  De  Hwiio 
riius  (vol.  xix.)  ;  spnrious. 

Thongh  Galen's  celebrity  is  by  no  means  found 
ed  entirely  on  hia  anatomical  and  phyaologics 
works,  yet  it  was  to  these,  branches  of  medics 
sdence  that  he  did  most  real  service,  and  it  is  thi 
class  of  his  writings  that  is  moat  truly  vjiliuvbli 
A  very  interesting  and  accurate  "  Cursory  Analysi 
of  the  Works  of  Galen,  so  for  as  they  relate  I 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  by  Dr..  Kjdd,  is  ir 
aerted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Traiisactions  i 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Snrgical  Asaociatian 
(Lend.  1 838),  to  which  g^.nntst  r^er  our  reaiie: 
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(or  an  Bmount  of  Galen's  viewB  on  anatomy  and 
ph.vMology. 

Oalen's  &iulliatit;  nitli  piactical  anatomj- 
tGsled  by  iiumernus  passages  in  hb  wri^ga. 
the  elaminnlioii,  for  inatance,  of  the  tlood-n 
of  the  lifer,  ho  directs  you  to  insert  a  probe 
the  venA  poitae,  and  from  thenco  into  any  < 
eevaral  larger  ramificatiotiB  ;  then  gently  adiancing 
tba  pmbe  ^rfber  and  further,  to  dissect  down  to 
it.  And  iiiuB,  he  says,  yon  may  tjaee  rbe  minu- 
test )>ranches ;  mmoving  irith  the  knife  the  inter- 
mediate substance,  called  by  Erasististua  the  par- 
eK<%Bio  {Db  Axatetn.  AdmiTi-isir.  vi.  11,  vol.  ii 
p.  575).  Again,  he  notices  what  evaiy  one  baa 
often  expeiiencad  in  disseetion,  the  occEisionai  con- 
venience of  dividing  the  cellular  membrane,  either 
by  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  the  aealpel  (ibid. 
p.  476.) :  and  in  describing  the  uae  of  the  blow- 
pipe and  Tnrious  other  iosixuments  and  contri- 
vanees  employed  in  anatomical  examinationa,  he 
conunually  introduces'  you,  as  it  were,  into  the 
dissecting  room  itself  (iii^.  p.476,  668,  716).  As 
an  instance  of  the  boldness  and  oKtent  of  his  ex- 
perimental anatomy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that, 
atlei  observing  that  although  a  ligature  on  the 
inguinal  or  ajiillHry  artery  causes  the  pulse  to  cease 
ill  the  leg  or  in  the  arm,  yet  the  experiment  is  not 
IKiiously  injurious  to  the  animal  on  which  it  is 
made,  he  adda  that  even  the  carotid  arteries  may 
be  tied  with  impunity.  (De  Uau  Fids.  c.  1.  vol.  v. 
p.  150.)  And  the  habitual-  accuracy  of  hie  ob- 
servation ia  evinced  when  he  eoirecia  the  error  of 
those  eiperimentalists,  who,  omitting  to  soparat* 
the  contiguous  nersea  in  tying  the  carotids,  sup- 
posed that  the  cDnae<[oent  loss  of  voice  depended 
on  the  compreseion  of  those  arteries,  and  not  on 
that  of  the  accompanying  nerves.  (De  Il^ipuct.  el 
Plat.  Jjecr.  11  6.  vol.  V.  p.  266  ;  Dr.  Kidd's  Car- 
eoiy  AtuU^,  ^e.) 

The  ques^on  baa  often  been  diseusaed,  whether 
Galen  derived  his  anatomical  knowledge  liom  dis- 
secling  a  human  body,  or  that  of  some  other  ani- 
mal. The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  in 
his  writings  in  wliich  it  is  distinctly  staled  that 
be  dissected  human  bodies  ;  while  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  be  recommends  the  dissection  of 
apes,  beota,  goats,  and  other  animals,  Vfonld  seem 
indirectly  to  prove  that  human  bodies  were  seldom 
or  never  used  for  that  purpose.  (Sea  particularly 
Se  Anat,  A^atniitr.  m.  5.  vol  il  384  j  De  JMmsc 
Dissect,  c.  I.  voL  xviii,  pt.  ii.  p.  930.  See  also 
Bufas  Ephes.  Dc  Carp.  Hvm.  Part  Appeltat.  i.  p. 
Theupbilua,   De   Corp.   ffant.  Pa/a',  y.  11. 
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something  extraordinary,  that  those  phjsi 
attended  the  emperor  M.  Aurellus  in  ....   ...... 

agmnst  the  Germans  had  an  opportunity  of  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  tha  barbarians,  (ife  Ccmpoa. 
Medicam.  sea.  Gen.  iil.  9.  vol.  viii.  p.  6(14.) 

On  Galen's  opinions  reapeetinff  the  nervous  sys- 
tem there  is  a  very  complete  and  interesting  thesis 
ByC.V.  Daremberg,  Paris,  1841,  4to.,  entitled 
"  Bsposition  doa  Connaissances  de  Galien,  sur 
I'Anatomie,  la  Physiologie,  et  la  Pathologio  du 
Systeme  Nerveux." 

IV.   WOKKS  ON  DiBTETICa  AND  HvOIENE. 

25.  riepl  'ApfoTTjs  KaTCWKtu^s  toD  'Siiuaros 
iiftvv^  £te  OpHjna  Corporis  nostri  CojistHuiione 
(vol.  iv.),  26,  Ilfp!  Eiitiiat,  De  Bono  HoMtu 
(voL  iv.),     27.  niiTfpOl'  'Icafiniji,  if  Vvfimirrui^s 


H^ieim  (vol.  v.). 
Vicltia  Jlaliam  (vol.  vi.  ed.  Chart.).  29.  "QlVa"^ 
De  SuBiliae  Tvmibt  (vol,  vi.).  One  of  Galen^  best 
works.  30.  Iltfil  Tpo^ur  A.uniiuas,  De  Alanent- 
ormn  Faea&alUnis  (vol,  vi,}.  31,  TIi/A  Euxuflt" 
iwl  KoKoxiV"  Tpaipat,  De  Pre^  el  Pnaas  Alt- 
mentorum  SacBii  (vol,  vi.).  32.  Ilfpl  ITtwhi^i, 
De  Ptisana  (vol,  vi.)  33,  Iltpl  tov  Sid  Wmpas 
I^af^Joi  Ta/o'iuTiBir,  De  Picnae  Filae  .Ecerdtio 
(vol.  v.).  34.  De  JXasolslietie  CW»is<i>  nine  De 
Alismilorum  FoaiitoMim  (vol.  vt.  od.  Chart.) 

In  Galen's  directions  respecting  both  food' and 
the  means  of  preserving  health,  we  find  many  which 
are  erroneons,  and  many  others  which,  from  the 
dilierence  of  climate  and  manners,  are  totally  inap- 
plicable to  us  ;  but,  if  allowance  be  made  for  these 
poinla,  most  of  the  rest  of  his  oliservationa  will  pro- 
bably be  admitted  to  be  very  judicious  and  useful. 
Like  Che  rest  of  the  ancient  medical  writers,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  hia  countrymen, 
he  lays  great  atreas  on  different  species  of  gym- 
nastic exercieea,  and  especially  eulogises  kimtiag,  as 
being  an  excellent  exercise'  to  the  body,  and  an 
agreeable  recreation  to  tiie  mind.  {De  Pana  PSa, 
vol.  V.  c  l,p.  300.)  He  particularly  recommends 
the  cold  bath  to  persona  ui  the  prime  of  life,  and 
during  the  summer  season.  'With  respect  t»  the 
regunen  of  old  persons,  he  says,  that  as  old  age  is 
cold  and  dry,  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  diluents  and 
caJefacients,  such  as  hot  "baths  of  sweet  waters, 
'[inking  wine,  and  taking  such  food  as  is  moisten- 
ig  and  calefecient.  He  strenuously  defends  the 
.  TieticB  of  allowing  old  persons  to  take  wine,  and 
^ves  a  droumslantiaJ  account  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  wines  beaf  adapted  to  them.  He  also  ap- 
proves of  their  lakii^  three  meals  in  the  day 
(while  to  other  persons  he  allows  only  two),  and 
recommends  the  bath  to  be  used  before  dinner, 
which  should  consist  of  sea-fish. 

Of  all  kinds  uf  animal  food  pork  was  almost  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  the  beat  ;  and 
Galen  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  strongest  appro- 
bation. He  saya  that  the  athletes,  if  for  oi>e  day 
presented  with  the  same  bulk  of  any  other  article 
of  food,  immediately  experienced  a  dimmution  of 
strength  ;  and  that,  if  the  change  of  diet  was  per- 
^ted  in  for  several  days,  they  fell  off  in  jlesh,  (De 
Aliment.  Fiundt.  iiL  2.  vcJ,  vi,  p.  661,) 

Many  other  curious  extracts  Ircm  Galen's  Works 

L  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Mr,  Adams's  Com- 

mentaiy  on  the  first  book  of  Panlua  Aegineta,  from 

which  the  preceding  remarks  have  beenahiidged. 

■v.  Works  on  Paihologv. 

35.  nE()l  'Avit/ii\aii  Aumipaalas,  De  InaegaaU 
Istemperie  (vol,  vii.),  36.  Hijil  Aumrvalas,  De 
D^ciU  Iieipiratioiie(\<H.-vu.).  37,  Ilepl  nA^flow, 
De  P/eTi^wdine  (vol,  viL).  38,  Hepl  rw  irapd 
^mr  'Qyiam',  De  Tamaribas  praeter  Nidwam 
(vol-vii,).    39,  nti>\'Tp6f.ov,K'i  noA^oe, >«ii 2Ta<r- 

",  KoJ  'PfTOU!,  De  Tremare,  Palpitaiioite,  Con- 
iojie,  et  Sigore  (vol,  vii.).  40,  Uepl  rSi^'Oftou 
NcKriijiaroi  KaipSy,  De  Totias  Moiii  Teiiipor- 
iftas  (vol  vii.)  ;  of  doubtfiil  genuineness. 

Much  pathological  matter  may  be  found  in  va^ 

JUS  other  parts  of  Galen's  writings,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  treatises  noticed  under  the  toUowmg 
head  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  classed 


ligle 


The  pathology  of  Oalen,  says  Dr.  Bostocli,  v 
mnch  more  unpettect  than  his  physiology,  ioi 
iJiis  depBrtmeut  ha  waa  left  to  follow  tho  bent  of 
his  speenlatiTe  genius  almoat  without  control. 
He  adopts,  ax  the  tbnndation  of  hia  theory,  the 
doctrine  of  the  fonr  elements,  and,  like  Hippo- 
crates, he  supposes  £hit  the  fluids  are  the  primary 
seat  of  disease  But  in  the  application  of  this  doc- 
tnne  he  introduces  so  many  minute  subdivisions 
that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  o(  the 
theoT)  of  the  Hnmoralista,  which  was  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 

VI.  Works  on  DiaoNosis  and  SBMBioLOQr. 

41.  n<pl  Tav  ntrnvBirav  Timov,  De  Lorn  Af- 

feetis,  in  sis  books  (vol.  viii,)  !  sometimes  q 

by  the  title  AKe)*ojaTiio(,  Diagsoslica,     Tl 

Cferred  by  Haller  to  any  of  Galen's  vrorks,  and 
always  been  considered  one  of  tha  most  i 
able  and  elabmate,  as  it  was  written  when  he 
mature  in  judgment  and  experience.  42.  TltjA 
AiafopSs  nupETwi',  De  Dijireniii$  FAriant  (vol. 
vii.)  43.  Utpl  tSp  ir  tou  Niia-oi!  Ksrpui',  Ve 
Morboraia  Tintporiiia  ^vol.  vii.).  44.  Iltpl  tSi' 
^•pii-yiuip  To>i  EiawyBiitma,  De  Pubiiia  ad  Tt- 
rones  (vol.  viii.).  45.  TltfA  Afo^pos  ^ipvyncov. 
Da  Dmrentia  rubimm  {vol.  viiL).  48.  ntjil 
Aiaryvdnas  3il>uyfi£r,  De  D^iioscemiis  Puiiibna 
(vol.  viii.).  47.  ntpi  tSp  ir  rois  a^iry>«i7i  At 
tW,  De  Causia  PtdisaiB,  (toL  ix.).  43.  Ilfpl 
Tipoyjt&ffrvr  ^vyfxav,  De  Pratsa^toae  as  PaJf 
sibas,  (toL  ii.).  These  last  ibur  vrorks  ara  some- 
times considenid  es  four  parts  of  one  large  trea^se. 
49.  Sitvoifii!  vtpl  24>i^fiuv  ISfai  UparrnaTilas, 
SSwopiis  iiJrwiHB  saomin  rfa  Palaibia  (voL  ii.). 
£0.  Uifi  Kpurlnuv  'RfHp^p,  De  CrSiM  Didna  (ve! 
Deavloriia)  (voL  ix.).  61.  11*^1  Kpfoeuf,  De 
CHsifeo  (voL  ii.).  S%  De  Cbma  /Vocofare&is 
(toI.  viL  ed.  Chart).  53.  n*pl  Am^opo!  Noirn- 
iiiruv,  De  Diffireslia  Morboram  (vol.  Ti.).  54. 
Tlcpl  Tvf  iv-Tois  NoffTJjuaiTit'  Atrtb/rf^De  Aforborum 
CiilBis  (vol.  vii.),  BB.  Ilfpl  Soii-mu/iijiiir  Aiaipa- 
pSt,  De  f^/mplomaiim  D^eiA  (vol  vii.).  hH. 
tlcpl  tihlur  Su^nTwiiTW,  De  Oitais  Smaplo- 
maiant,  in  three  books  (voL  vii.).  This  snd  the 
tiiree  preceding  treatises  are  intimately  connected 
together,  nod  are  merely  the  dilftrent  pacts  of  one 
large  work,  as  they  are  considered  in  some  editions 
pf  Galen^  wiitinas.  67-  TlOs  A«  'E^fMyxtf 
Toilt  ppotFiroiou^c^ovf  NoceTv,  Qaomodo  nist  Da- 
prehendendi  MbTittm  Sinirdaptea  (vdL  xix.).  68. 
n^  T^S  i^  ^Efw^fuv  AneyptitnvSf  De  D^noHone 
ea  Imomfdis  (vol  tL).  59.  Offi  too  TIpoymiiTKHi' 
rpi!  'Emyinir,  Ds  PmenoSotie  ad  l^genem  {ave 
PostfaimBrf)  (vol  liv.).'  60.  Ofpi-  Tlhraii-,  De 
l)/pi3  (vol.  vii.)  ;  of  rather  doubttul  genuineness. 
61.  npil  Todr  irepl  Tiliran'  rpAiwTas,  fl  mpl  IIi- 
(JoJiw,  JifoersBSWJ  fuide  7!m)«  ieripBermt,Yel  de 
Periodii  (vol  vii.)  ;  of  doubtful  genuineness.  62. 
n<pt  npo^wJfffai^  Oe  ftnlesjoftons  (vol.  lii.)  ;  spu- 
rious. 63.  npiyMiai!  Uariipal/irJI  koI  Tlam\^s, 
PraeioffiHo  iirpeifti  rf  ohuihio  r«ro  (vol.  xix.) ; 
spurious.  64,  lisp!  KaTOKXlo-Hot  H)07w«rTiini!  jk 
T^t  Mo^^TUii^s  *Eircim^)jT,  I'roffmaliea  de  De- 
csKte  ea  MattemoteM  fifctenfe'o  (vol.  xii.);  spu- 
rious. 65.  TItpl  oepBi',  Do  Ifrfnis  (vol.  six.)  ;  of 
doubtful  gennmeness.  66.  IIcp!  OUpuv  In  ivr- 
Tiiaf,De  Urinis  Go'ogietidmm  (voL  xix.)[  spnrions. 
67.  rifpl  0%w  (k  TBI-  ■linroiipiiTow  Bd!  TaXit- 
pm,  Ktd  tfAAiw  TiJ'Mi',"  De  IMnis  nx  IfippoenUc, 
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6o}eBO,  el  aliii  quibaadam  (voL  lii.).'     68.  Iltpl 
SpiTfiioy  vpis    Arrtifun;  De  Palsihat  ad  Anto- 
niam  (vol.  xix.)  ;  spurious.     69.  ComjieBdam  Pal- 
aaam  (vol  viii.  ed.  Chart.)  ;  spurious. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  Bnylhino  like  an 
analysis  of  Galen's  mode  of  discovering  the  nature 
of  diseases,  and  of  forming  his  pri^nosis,  in  which 
his  skill  and  success  were  so  great' that  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  thai,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity, 
he  had  never  been  wrong.  (CbniBmil.  ia  Hippocr. 
'*Epid.  I."  iL  20.  vol.  xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  383.) 

rived  Irom  the  Critical  Days,  in  which  doctrine  he 
reposes  such  confidence  that  he  affirms,  that,  by  a 
proper  observance  of  them,  the  physician  may  be 
able  to  prognosticate  the  very  hour  when  a  fever 
will  teiminate.  He  believed  (as  did  most  of  the 
ancient  authorities)  that  the  critical  days  are  influ- 
enced by  the  moon.    Another  very  important  ele- 

by  tha  Pulse,  on  which  subject^  as  (he  works  of  his 
predecessoi^  are  no  longer  extant,  he  may  be  conr 
sideied  as  the  first  and  grentest  authority, — we 
might  almost  say  our  tele  authority,  foe  all  subse- 

without  the  slightest  alteration.  According  to 
Oalen,  the  pulse  con^sls  of  lour  parts,  of  a  diastole 
and  a  systole,  with  two  intervals  of  rest,  one  aRer 
the  diaslele  belbre  the  systole,  and  the  other  after 
the  systole  before  the  diastole.  He  mmnbdned 
that,  by  pmctice  and  attention  all  these  parts  can 
be  distinguished  (De  D^tiose.  Pals.  iii.  S.  vol. 
viii.  p.  902,  ^)  ;  bnt  his  ^stem  is  so  compUcated 
and  sobtie  that  it  would  be  hardly  posuble  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  the  reader  without  going  to  greater 
lengths  tiian  can  here  be  allowed.  A  foil  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  Commentary  on 
Paulns  Aegineta  (ii.  13),  to  which  work  in  this, 
as  in  several  other  iiistaiiceB,  the  present  article  is 
much  indebted. 

VII.  Works  on  Pharmacy  and  Materia 

Medica. 
70.  tlfpi-  Kp^ffeeis   ital  Aui^eu!  t£v  'AirAui' 
^ap/iiKoy,  De  Taajtemsaeiilia  el  FaealtaUbm  Saa- 
plismm  Mediantienlojtim^  in  eleven  books  (vols. 
'     'i.).    Galen  recommends  his  readers  to  study 
hird  book  of  his  work   De  TemperaaieBtis, 
1  treats  of  the  temperaments  of  drags,  be- 
they  bcipn   to   read   this   treatise.      (An 
AfeA.c.  37,  ypl.   i.   p.  407.)      71.    Dtp)  lupfli- 
fftws  ^apii^Kwy  Tay  /cktcI  T(^^ovf,  De  Vanvpod- 
(iin»    MedvtaJRaiionaa    iecuxduru    Locos    (vols, 
iii.).      7'2.    ncp]  Swefaeas  ^oppfJEUi'  tSt 
Kvrd    Tifitt    De    Componliime    Medicanwnlorum 
semsdttn  Genera  (vol.  xiiL).    This  and  the  pre- 
ceding treatise  may  be  considered  as  two  parts  of 
large  work.     73.  Ilepl  'Airrii&rap,  De  Anti- 
r  (vol.  xiv.).      This  is   one  of  Galen's   last 
works,  and  written  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
"tverus,  about  the  yeat  200.     74.  Titpi  Eiropt- 
•oil",  Da  Semediia /adle  Pan^ilHas  (vol.  xiv.). 
The  third  pajt  of  this  work  is  undoubtedy  spurious. 
75.  IlEpl  T^i  &iipa«c^s   rpis  Tlliruva,  De  ITieri- 
ad  Pmmem  (vol.  xiv.)   This  work  is  quoted  ta 
genuine  by  Ae^ns,  Paulns  Aedneta,  and   the 
Arabic  physicians;,  but  is  considered  to  be  of 
doubtM  authority  by  some  modem  critics.     This 
londemnation,  however,  seems  to  the  writer  to  rest 
•n  insufficient  grounds,  as,  on  a  cuiBory  exmniiia- 
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lion  of  the  book,  he  has  found  nothing  to  prove 
tlmt  GaJon  was  not  the  wiiter  ;  whereas  bevui^ 
passages  seem  to  agree  oinctly  with  the  ciieum- 
slances  of  his  lite  ;  as,  for  instance,  ivheie  he 
epeaks  of  what  he  hai^  liunself  seen  at  Aleiandria 
(c.  8.  p.  SS7.)  Compare  also  the  mention  of 
Deraelrina  (c  12.  p.  261.)  with  what  ie  raid  of 
him.  (Zte  Jnlid.  L  1.  voL  liv.  p.  i.)  The  work 
(uiileea  it  be  a  wiKnl  fbrgeiy,  wiiich  ia  not 
likely)  was  certainly  written  by  a  contemporary  of 
Galen,  and  in  fact  between  the  years  IBS— 211, 
aa  the  author  mentions  (c.  2.  p.  217)  lieo  emperors 
as  reigning  at  the  time,  which  (an  only  refer  In 
Severns  and  Caracalla.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the 
work  has  not  heen  proeed  to  belong  to  any  othei 
author,  and  as  there  is  both  exleinal  and  internal 

think  its  genuineness  at  least  as  probable  as 
spuriousness  ;  and  tlie  question  ie  of  some  import- 
ance, because  (aa  has  been  mentioned  above),  if 
C^en  really  did  write  the  book,  he  must  h 
lived  some  years  later  than  ia  commonly  snppo» 
76.  ritpl  Tflf  »iipiainjs  irpjt  IlatvpAiariii, 
Tlieriioja  ad  PampMiarmm  (toI.  xit.).  Thig  is  alBD 
considered  by  some  erities  fo  be  of  donbtful  genu 
ineness,  but  (in  the  writer^  opinion)  without  sufE 
cieut  reason,  as  mention  ie  made  Itt  it  of  Galen' 
Tilting  Rome  (p.  295-),  and  of  his  tutor,  Aelianu 
Meccius  (p.  398).  77.  iiier  Secreloritm  ad  Mm 
feuw  (yoL  I.  ed.  Chart.),  spurious.  78.  Be  Mt 
dicinii  EnperUs  (vol.  x.  ed  Chart.),  spurious.  7i 
ntp]  VHTfav  Kol;  STKB/udP  AiSinriciiAta,  De  Pen 
ileribus  el  Mettaaria  -DoflriRa{vdLxa-\  spinoMt 
80.  rifpl  'AfriiiSaMo/ifeat,  Ih  Smxedasi^  (toL 
xis.),  spurious.  81.  Ik  Sivgiliciius  Medicmnttila 
ad  PateraiaiiaBi  (vol.  xiii.  ed  Chart),  spurious. 
S-2.  De  Pluiilis  (vol.  xiil  ed.  Chart.),  spurious. 
63.  De  Virlale  Cenlaureae  (vol.  siil.  ed.  Chart! 
spurious.  84.  De  (^stenliM  (vol.  liii.  ed.  Chart), 
spurious.  85.  De  GithiirUcis  (ap.  ^uria,  in  ed. 
Junt),  spurious. 

In  Materia  Medica  Galen's  authority  was  not 
so  high  as  that  of  Dioscorides :  he  placed  im- 
plicit f^th  in  amulets,  and  is  supposed  by  Cullen 
to  be  the  author  of  tite  anodyne  necklace,  which 
was  so  long  &moas  in  England,  In  Qolen^ 
works,  De  OonipositvytiB  Medieamentorum  secJttt- 
dum  Gta^era  and  De  Compos.  Medicanieaiioiitia 
aeamdum  Locoi,  we  have  ft  large  collection  of 
compound  medicines ;  and  the  number  of  com- 
positions for  the  same  disoaEc,  and  the  nnmber  of 
ingredients  in  most  of  the  compositions,  suffiaentlj 
show  the  great  want  of  discernment  in  the  nature 
of  medicines  that  was  then  felt.  This  want  of 
discernment  is  also  very  apparent  in  Galen  huuself ; 
for,  although  he  frequently  eitpresses  his  own  opi- 
nion, yet  certainly  it  would  appear  tliat  from  his 
own  observattoa  or  experience  he  had  not  arriYed 
at  any  nice  jadgment  in  the  subject  of  Materia 
Medico,  as  these  works  are  aJmost  entirel;j-  com- 
piled from  the  writings  of  Andromachus.Archlgenes, 
AsclepiadesPharmacion,  Dtoscorides,  and  a  number 
of  other  authors  who  had  gone  before  him.  After 
the  time  of  Oalen  no  change  in  the  plan  of  the 
Materia  Medica  was  made  by  any  of  tlie  Greek 
physicians;  iai,  althongh  in  Aetius,Oribasius,and 
1  others,  there  are  la^e  compilations  —  -'-- 
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VIIL    W0BK3   ON   ThBBAFEOTICS,   IKCtUDINO 
StlBOBRV. 

86.  ecfuircuriic^  WiSoSot,  Medesdi  Me/iodui, 
(vol.  I.)  This  is  one  of  Galen's  moat  valuable  and 
celebrated  works,  and  was  written  when  he  was 
adTanced  in  years.  87.  Ti!  vpis  TKaiKem  0{pa- 
irtvrimi,  Ad  Glaaoomm  de  Medeadi  Methodo  (vol. 
xi.).  88.  llfpl  fKeSnTBfdas  irpos  'EpairiirTparov, 
De  Venae  Sectione,  aduerias  £lmsislmtum  (vol. 
xL),  as.  n^  ^KtBiiTOitSat  -irpis  'Lpaaurrpartioas 
ToJj  ir  "Yti/ifi,  De  Venae  Sa:Uone  advereus  Era- 
sietrateos  Soime  degetdea  (vol.  li.).  SO.  Ilt^ 
i\fSoTa^ias  @eptattirtvKiv  BigAior,  De  Cmmidi 
HaHone  per  Venae  iSBrfiowm  (vol.  xL).  91,  Tltpl 
NajKuriioS,  De  Manamo  (vol  vii!).  92.  T$  'Exi- 
ifi  IlaiSl  'TioflliKiI.  Pro  Pmro  Ejdleplico 
--'--'li.).  93.  ntpi  flJeWuSi', 'AtTHrml- 
.  "Eyxif^foit,  Hal  Karairxno-fiiS,  Dc 
ibua,  Revulsifme,  Qiemiittda,  Incimrw  et 
Hone  (vol.  xi.).  94.  tlepl  t^i  riir  Kaflm- 
*BpjiiKai'  Auidiitas,  De  Pargmtiuia 
-  te  (vol,  xi.),  of  doubtfu] 
imaness.  Sb.  Hsp!  tbi'  •ETrtS(iifiur,De  Fmciii 
.  xviiL  pt  i.),  of  very  doubtful  genuineness, 
n^  ^^eSlrto^ilas,  De  Venae  SeoHone  (voL 
),  spurious.  97,  Ofpl  riJ!  iSv  iv  Nt^poTi 
MP  ^wywiffMBs  ml  eepoirtlai,  Ih  Remm 
DiffnoHoTie  ei  Oiiratione  (vol  zix. ),  spu- 
rious. 98.  De  Oolieo  Ddore  (vol.  x.  ed.  Chart), 
spurious.  99.  Introdmtorha  Idber  Variaa  Morbo- 
rma  Oa-as  compUeteia,  spurious.  100.  De  Oura 
leleri  (vol.  x.  ed.  Chart.),  spurious.  101.  Uspl 
M(Aa7xoA(ai  in  iSv  rnXijMiC,  hoJ  'Poiipov,  Hal 
i!A\«p  T1HW-,  De  Mdeaiduilia  ea  Qaleno,  Rujo,  et 
aUii  quiiusdam  (vol.  xix).  103,  Da  Ocijia  (vol. 
xi.  ed.  Chart.),  spurious.  103.  De  Gi/Haeeea,  I  e, 
De  PasaionibiBi  Mslienan  (vol.  vii,  ed.  Charts), 
HiuriouB.  101.  De  Oura  Zapida  (vol,  r.  ed. 
Chart.),  spurious.  105.  De  D^namidiit  (vol,  x,  ed. 
Chart),  spurious.  106.  Tfnit  Sfi  iKKaStiipav,  Kol 
Trelois  KoBajnylois,  Kol  Wti,  Qaoa  globus  Co- 
ikariida  MedicamenUs,  el  auando  i,tcnjara  wjorteal 
(vol.  x.ed.  Chart).  r   i,      •^■ 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  Galen's  system  of 
Therapeutics  would  be  in  this  phice  unpracticable  ; 
some  remarks  on  the  genial  principles  by  which 
ho  iras  guided  is  ail  that  can  he  here  attempted. 
He  did  not  depend  solely  upon  experience,  like  the 
Empiricl,  nor  on  mere  theory,  but  endeavoured 
judiciously  to  ■combine  the  advantages  of  both 
methods.  His  practice  is  based  on  the  two  funda- 
mental maxims :  1.  That  disease  is  something  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  is  to  he  overcome  by  that 
which  is  conti'ary  to  the  disease  itself;  and  2i 
That  nature  is  to  he  preserved  by  that  which  has 
relation  with  nature.  From  these  two  maxims 
arise  two  general  indications  of  treatment ;  the 
one  taken  from  the  affection  contiaiy  to  nature, 
which  affection  requites  to  be  overcome  i  the  other 
from  the  strength  and  natural  constitution  of  the 
body,  which  requires  to  'oa  preserved.     As  a  dis- 

innot  be  entirely  overcome  as  long  as  its 

iiiats,  this  is  (if  possible)  to  be  in  the  first 
emoved  ;  the  symptoms,  in  generaj,  not  re- 
quiring any  particular  treatment,  because  they  will 
disappear  with  the  disease  on  which  they  depend  i 
The  strength  of  the  patient  is  ta  be  considered 
realment ;  and  when  this 

.  1  often  bsfowd  to  omit 

the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  which  wonld  ntherwiM 
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haia  been  required  by  the  nature  of  the  diaease. 
He  appears  l»  have  been  rather  bold  in  the  use  of 
the  Uuicet,  nnd  (as  we  have  seen  above,  ^  Si).) 
tliouglit  it  necesisary  to  defend  iii  cuatam  in  this 


Lself;  ii 


general,  however,  thoi^h  he  had  practised  sacgecy 
at  Petgamua,  when  at  Borne  he  followed  the 
custom  of  (he  phjrsiciBns  in  that  dty,  and  abaiuned 
fnim  mrgical  operations.  {Commeia.  ia  Hij^ioer. 
"  De  Fraef."  iii.  21.  vol.  xviiL  pt  ii.  p.  6S7,  &c.  j 
Zte  Meli.  Med.  vi.  6.  vol  s.  p.  4S4.)  Accord'  ' 
in  sui^ery  he  has  never  been  conadered  so  hi^ 
authority  as   several   of   the    other  old   medical 

IX.  Commentaries  on  HifpocRatis,  &c. 

107. 'OTi'ApiffTDs'IaTpolMlSiXiiiro^jO!,  Quod 
Optimas  Medieat  sil  qaoqae  PUlosaplaa  (vo'  '  ' 
This  little  work,  which  might  at  first  sight 
rather  to  belong  to  the  claaa  of  pMoaopiical 
ingfi,  is  included  in  this  class,  becanaa  Galen 
edf  menUons  it  as  one  of  those  which  he  wrote 
in  defence  and  explanation  of  Hif  pociatea.  {De 
LStr.  ProfiT.  c  6,  vol.  lix.  p.  37.)  1 08.  ntfi  t  " 
Kofi'  'inroKildtilt  2toixeW,  De  Elemestia  sect 
dam  Hippocratem  (vol.  i.).  109.  Tio*  'ImroK, 
Tdvs  rXwawr  ^fifv^o'u,  Hippoa^tis  Dtdioni 


™)    . 


,    (vol  .ix.). 


110.  I 


'Enra^u^Koi'  B/k^w",  De  S^imeslri  Porta  (vol.  v. 
ed.  Chart).  111.  Commenlary  onZlsJVbftmi/ro- 
ni«fs(vol.xv.).  n2.0nDeStUiaiiFKtiHllalKBe 
(voLxr.).  lis.  Oo Db  ASre,  Aquii,  el Loeis (vol. 
vi.  ed.  Chart.)-  "*■  On  Oa  Alimeato  (vol  iv.). 
116.  OnZ'atfunuM-iinM(voliTi.).  116.  On  the 
I^-ogaiistieon  (vol.  xriii.  pi,  ii.).  117.  On  the 
first  bookof  the/>™&iic(s™ej(ori^T»Tie(K»)(Tol. 
Kvi).  lis:  On  the  first  book  De  Morbk  PopU' 
/aribw  (vol.  xvii.  pt-  i.).  119.  On  the  second 
boot  De  Morbis  PopularSna  (vol.  ivii.  pt.  !.). 
120.  On  the  third  boelc  De  MatHs  PopularSius 
(vol.  xiii.  pt.  i).  121.  On  the  sixth  book  De 
Horiiis  Pmndi^Uoa  (vol.  zvii.  pts.  i.  and  ii.). 
122.  On  the  AphorUms  of  Hippocrates,  in  seven 
books  (vols.  ivii.  pt.  ii,;  and  xviii.  pL_L).  123. 
np&7  Aiiicov,  Adversta  Zycam  (vol.  xviii.  pt.  i.). 
A  work  in  defence  of  one  of  the  Apharisms  of 
Hippocrates.  (Apior.  i.  14.  vol  iii.  p.  710.) 
124.  Upis  ™^  'AyTiiimtiira  roTi  •iTnvaKpiTOBs 
^Atpopttrfxois  ^vo  ^ovAu^foJ,  Adversus  ea  quae  a 
JaUano  in  Hippoeratk  AphoriamiK  diula  eiaU  (roL 
xviii.  pt.  L).  126.  Connnentory  on  Hippacrates, 
De  Ht^tone  Vidaii  w  Morbit  Acatii  (vol.  XT.). 
1-26.  On  De  C^idna  Medici  (vol.  zriii.  pt^  iL). 
137.  On  De  HiiKfiiris  (voL  iviii.  pt  iL).  128. 
On  De  ArticsSs  (vol  xviii.  pt  i.).  129.  Iltpl  r<iiF 
sajf  'Iinroitpifa  Ktiimrns,  De  Camale  seeandma 
HippBaraleiB  (voL  vii.) ;  of  doubtful  genuineness. 
130.  Ufpi  -nit  kotA  rir  'Ismvpcfrqi  A»fT)|t 
ivl  TUP  '0^4av  fio<rjifiiTWf  De  Vitiijis  Ratione  in 
Morbie  Acvtis  aeeuady^/t  Hif^ooi'aiem  (vol.  xix.)  ; 
of  doubtfai  gonuineneas. 

Few  persons  have  ever  been  so  well  queli- 
iied  to  illuetiate  and  exphiin  the  writings  of 
Hippocratea  as  G^en  j  both  ftom  hia  unfeigned 
(though  not  in^scrimiuate)  admiration  for  his 
work^  and  alao  Jrom  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  from  hia  own  IntellectucJ  quahties.  Accord- 
ingly, hia  Comnienlaries  have  always  been  con-  . 
sidered  a  moat  valuable  eesislanco  m  uudelstajiding  | 
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the  Hippocratic  writings,  and  in  old  times  served 

rts  a  treasure  of  historic],  gnunmatical,  and  mediciil 

Latin,andArabio,borrowedfreely.Howrot^  several 
other  works  relating  to  Hippocrates,  some  lileKny 
and  grajnmatical,  and  others  medical,  which  are 
now  lost,  and  from  which  much  inibrmatiou  re- 
specting the  Hippocratlo  collection  might  have 
been  expected.  Tnose  which  still  reman  are  chiefly 
medical,  but  cont^n  at  the  same  time  certain  phi- 
lological details  relating  to  the  various  readings 
found  in  the  diHerent  M^-,  and  the  explanations 
'of  the  obscure  words  and  passages  given  by  former 
commentators.  Hia  own  critical  judgment  (as  far 
as  we  can  form  an  opinion)  appears  to  have  been 
sound  imd  judicious.  He  profesEes  to  presecie  the 
old  readings  even  when  more  difficult  than  the  more 
modem,  and  endeavours  to  explain  them,  and  never 
to  have  recourse  to  conjecture  when  ho  could  avoid 
it  {CosimmLm  Hippocr.  "Epid.  VI."  i.  praef.  vol. 
ivii.  pt.i.  p.  794,  ii.  49,  ibid.  p.  1005).  M.  Littr*,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Hippoccaies  ( vol  i. 
p.  121),  cousidecs  his  chief  feult  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  hia  prolixity  as  in  his  desire  to  support 
bis  own  theories  by  the  help  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  j  thus  neglecting,  in  these  works,  the 
theories  which  do  not  agree  with  hia  own,  and 
unduly  exalting  those  which  {like  the  doctrine  of 
the  font  humours)   fonn   the    ba^  of  his   own 


Eitrctyo^^poif,  De 
troduamtur  (vol.  i.) 
IXfiis  epoffilSouAoi'  vepi  'AjilffTiji  ftlfiatas, 
De  Optima  &cfo  ad  757iMj*irfa!»  (vol  L).  133. 
Tttpl  'ApffTDjf  AiSaiTKoXla^,  De  Optima  Dtictriua 
(vol  L)  134.  ntfjl  ^£y  jmpd  'r^y  Ai^.F  Sa^o- 
ftarto',  De  &^:^jBmatibue  (vel  CapHoTiibits)  pence 
DicHonem  (vol.  xiy.).  135.  npaTpanitis  AiPyo! 
isi  Tcls  Ttx*™ff  OfoHo  Saasoria  ad  Aries  (voL  L). 
136.  Tlpbs  nnrpiJfiiAoi'  irepl  SwmltrtKt  'lorpinQr, 
De  Cmislilatione  Artie  Mediate  ad  PatrajJiiiian 
(vol,  i,).  137.  nipi  Tur  'ImroKpiiTavi  Kol  OA^rtv. 
vos  Aityti^aiv^  De  H^)poaatis  et  Phiimia  DeereUs 
(vol.  v.).  This  is  a  philosophical  and  conlro- 
veraial  work,  directed  against  Chrysippus,  and 
'I  the  old  philosopbera,  and  containing  at 

begun  probably  about  a.  d.  165,  and  finished  about 
the  year  170.  130.  T^X"!  'loTprnf,  Are. Me- 
dico (vol  i.).  It  ia  often  called  in  old  editions  uid 
M8S.  Ara  Parva,  to  distmguish  it  from  Galen's 
longer  work,  De  MeSado  Medendi  ;  and  tbis  title 
is  not  nnfrequently  corrupted  into  Miewte^m, 
MiBrvt^ii,  T^He,  Sfc  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  tt\l  Galen's  works,  and  was  commonly 
1  as  a  text-book  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ber  of  Latin  editions  and  cMumenlaries  is  very 
great.  139.  lltpl  Twr  'ISW  Bi^Ai'w,  De  LHim 
PropeOs  (ToL  lix.).  140.  UtjA  rij!  Tit£««  t&v 
'ISlmi  BiSXiaai,  De  Ordme  Libromia  PropH/iram 
(vol.  xix.).  141.  TTtfpl  Aiayytiffta'S  ttal  ^epaireias 
'  ■  "  iKtlarev  fuxp  'IS'""  naS£F,  De  Dig- 
OuraSione  Propriorum  ct^aaqtie  Atmm 
Affedmaa  (vol  v.).  142.  IIcpl  Aiayviiafus  Koi 
&fpaTtsitLS  TOO'  ifT^  ^KcJffTov  Vti^  'A/iCf/wT/^uiriw, 
De  DigrufUfure  et  CuraHone  atjiisque  Anind  Pecmrtu- 
™m(voI.T.).  143,  Eio-iryioTi},  fl  "laTpis,  Intm- 
dantio,  sea  Medicos  (vol,  Jfiv.)  ;  of  doubtful  genu- 
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jneneu.  144.  De  Saifigvralicaie  Empaica  (vol.  ii. 
■ed.  ChM't.).  145.  HtpJ  'ESciy,  Oe  OmiueHuliit&us 
(vol  vL  1!^.  Chart.) ;  of  doubiful  geniiiiieneEa. 
146.  Utpl  it\o(ri<t>oii  'loTopios,  De  Hisloria  FIA- 
heopkka  (toL  aii.).  This  is  Plulareh's  work  De 
PMostij^ram  DeorBtia,  iviih  a  few  trifling  altera- 
tiona.  147.  "Opat  'larptKoij  Definitianea  Medicae 
{<ol.  nix.);  of  doubtful  genuineness.  148.  De 
Parlilm!  Artie  Medicae  t  loL  ii.  ed.  Chart-) ;  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  149.  ^Oti  nl  notirttTts 
'AinJ^OTOi,  Qwii  Qualilaies  Inwrporeae  ant  (toI. 
3dx.) ;  Bpulious. 

No  one  has  ever  eet  before  the  medical  profeEsion 
-a  higher  atandiird '  of  perfection  than  Qalen,  and 
feVf  if  any,  have  more  nearly  approached  it  in 
their  own  praon.  He  evidently  appeatB  frDm  bis 
■works  to  have  been  a  most  accompliahed  and 
learned  man,  ahd  one  of  his  short  essays  (g  107.) 
is  written  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  physician's 
bting  acquainted  with  other  branches  of  knowledge 
besides  merely  medicine.  Of  bis  numeTous  philoso- 

Jhical  writings  the  greaterpartare  loeti  buthisce- 
:biitj  in  logic  and  metaphysics  appears  to  have 
been  great  among  the  ancients,  aa  he  ia  mentioned 
in  company  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  hia  con- 
tempomry,  Ah<iandel  Aphcodisiensis.  {Caismeat.  iu 
AnstoL  "  Tcjika,"  viii.  1.  p.  362,  ed.  Venet.  1S13.) 
Alexander  ia  s^  by  the  Arabic  hiatoriane  to  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  Galen,  and  to  liave 
nicknamed  him  Mule's  Head,  on  acconnt  of  "  the 
atrength  of  his  bend  in  argument  and  diaputation." 
(Casiri,  BSiiioSt^  Arabico-Hi^  Escur.  vol.  i.  p. 
S43  ;  Abb-l-Faraj,  Hot.  Dgnait.  p.  7B.)  Galen  liad 
profoundly  studied  the  logic  of  the  Stoics  and  of 
Aristo^e^  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  whole 
of  the  Oiganon  (except  perhapa  the  Topics),  and 
hia  other  works  on  Logic  amounted  to  about  thirty, 
of  which  only  one  short  essay  I'emains,  viz.  De  So- 
phhamHbus  penes  LHcHonsm,  whose  genuineness  has 
been  considered  doubtful  His  logit^  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Arabic 
mthora,  and  to  have  been  translated  into  that  lan^ 
juago ;  and  it  is  from  Avcrroes  that  we  learn  that 
the  fourth  figure  of  a  syllogiem  was  ascribed  to 
3alen  i^Ejpos,  ia  Poijih^.  ^Introd."  voL  L  p.  56, 
ferso,  and  p.  63,  versa,  ed.  Venet.  15S2] ;  a  tra^ 
lition  which  Is  fbnnd  in  no  Greek  writer,  but 
•hich,  in  the  absence  of  any  contradictory  tes- 
jmony,  has  been  generallj  followed,  and  has 
lauaed  the  figure  to  bo  culled  by  his  name.     It  is, 

he  otiiers  ;  and  M.  Saint  HilaJre  {De  la  Legiqm 
VAHntote)  considers  that  it  may  possibly  have 
leen  Galen  who  gave  ta  this  fonn  the  name  of  the 
burlh  figure,  but  that,  considered  as  an  annex  to 
he  first  (of  which  it  is  merely  a  clumsy  and  in- 
'erled  form),  it  Lad  long  been  known  in  the  Peri- 
latetie  School,  and  Was  probably  received  from 
Iriatotle  himself 

In  Philosophy,  as  in  Medicine,  lie  does  not  ap- 
lear  to  have  addicted  himself  to  any  particular 
chocl,  but  to  have  studied  the  doctrines  of  each  ; 
hough  neither  is  he  to  be  called  an  edeeiio  in  the 
ame  aenae  as  were  Plotinua,  Porphyry,  lambli- 
hua,  and  others.  He  was  most  attached  to  the 
■etipatetic  School,  to  which  he  often  Bccommo- 
atss  the  maikcs  of  the  Old  Academy.  He  wae 
ti  removed  from  the  Neo-Plaloni^ts,  and  with  the 
illowera  of  the  New  Academy,  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Ipicimeans  he  carried  on  frequent  controversies, 
le  did  not  ^rce  with  those  advocates  of  umvetsal 
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EcepUcism  who  asserted  that  no  such  thing  as  ce^ 
tainty  could  be  attained  in  any  acience,  but  was 
content  to  suspend  bis  jndiment  on  those  matters 
which  were  not  capable  of  observation,  as,  foe  in- 
stance, the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  respecting 
which  he  confessed  he  was  still  in  doubt,  and  had 

{De  Foet.  Fonn.  vol.  iv.  i>.  700.)  The  fullest  ao- 
count  of  Galen's  philosophical  opinions  is  given  by 
Kuct  Sprengel  in  bis  Bsifti^  hut  Gesddi^  da- 
Medieai,  who  thinks  he  haanot  hitherto  been  placed 
in  the  rank  he  deserves  to  hold ;  and  to  this  the 
reader  is  referred  for  EuTthet  particulars. 

A  list  of  the  fragments,  abort  spurious  works, 
and  lost  and  unpublished  writings  of  Galen,  m-e 
given  in  Kiihn's  edirion. 

Keepec^ng  Galeii'a  personal  history,  see  Phil. 
Lahbei,  Eioffium  (Aroaoloffiewn  Qaleni;  and.  Vita 
Golem  ear  proprOs  OperSms  ecWecta,  Paris,  1 660, 
8vo. ;  Rem  Chattjer's  Lite,  pielixed  to  hia  edition 
of  Oilen  ;  Dan.  Lb  Clerc,  ffiat  de  /a  Mideecne  ; 
J.  A.  Fabncii  BMoth.  Graeea.  In  the  new  edition 
the  article  was  revised  and  rewritten  by  J.  C.  G. 
Ackermann ;  and  this,  with  some  additions  by 
the  editor,  is  prefixed  by  KBhn  to  his  edi^on  ot 
Galen.  Kurt  Sprengel,  Gesekieite  der  Ai\ai^ 
hende^  translated  into  French  by  Jourdan. 

His  writings  and  opinions  are  discuased  by 
Jac.  Brucker,  in  his  Hist.  Oril.  FMosi^.  ;  Alb, 
von  Hulier,  in  his  BiMotk  Bolaa.,  BHiHolh.  mi- 
rarff.,  and  Bibliolh.  Medic  Pract. ;  Le  Clerc  and 
Sprengel,  in  their  Histories  of  Medicine  ;  Spren- 
gel, in  his  Beilr'dge  but  Gesdticile  der  MedtctK. 

Some  of  the  most  Daeful  works  for  those  who  ara 
studying  Galen's  own  writings,  are,  —  Andr.  La- 
cnnae  j^nlwne  Gakni,  Basil.  1551,  fob,  and 
several  times  reprinted  ,  Ant  Mnaa  Brassavoli 
Index  in  Opeiv  Galeia,  forming  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Junlme  editions  of  Galen  (a  most  valu 
able  work,  though  nnneceasaiily  proLx) ,  Conr 
Gesneri  Ft  ofeaomeaa  to  Frobcn  a  third  edition  of 
Galen's  works. 

The  Commentaries  on  separate  works,  or  od 
diflereni  clisses  of  his  works  are  too  numerous  to 
ho  here  mentioned.  The  most  complete  bibbo- 
giaphical  information  respecting  Galen  wdl  be  found 
in  Hallera  BibltoHecas,  Ackermanns  Haiona 
Llieraria,  and  Cbcuhmt  s  Haadb  d  t  Budierkands 
fir  die  Aellerc  JUuiuan,  and  YuaBMioth  Medico- 
Hiatorica 

Some  other  pli^sicians  that  are  said  to  hnie 
borne  the  name  ot  Galen,  and  nho  are  mentioned 
by  Fabncius  (BiWioffi  Griec  voL  xni  p  166,  ed. 
vet),  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authonty    [WAG] 

GALEOTAE      [Galbuh  J 

GALETRIA  FUNDA'NA,  the  second  wife  of 
the  emperor  \  itelbus  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
and  a  son.  Geimanicue,  who  was  almost  dedf,  and 
was  afterwards  killed  Ij  Macianua  The  father 
ofGaleriaFundanahad  iieen  praetor.  Shs  appears 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  gentle  cha- 
racter, fiir  she  protected  Trachalus,  with  her  hna- 
baiid,  against  those  who  had  denounced  him,  and 
she  felt  very  deeply  and  keenly  the  brutal  de^ 
gradation  and  cruelty  of  which  Vilellius  wasguiltv. 
(Tac.  Hint.  ii.  69,  60,  64,  iii.  66,  iv.  80  j  Suet, 
Va.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  kv.  4.)  [L.  S.l 

GALE'RIA  VALEItlA.     [Maximianuk.] 

GALBRIA'NUS,  CALPUR'NIUS,  .was  a  son 
ofC.  Piso,  who  perished  immediately  after  his  adop- 
tion to  thaempire  by  Galba,in  i.u.  69.  GulcTMiiiiW 
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waa  too  young  to  take  part  in  iha  ( 
Olho,  Vitelliua,  and  Vespaaan. 
birth,  lus  youth,  and  populazity, 
jealous;  of  Yespasian'a  prefect,  Mi 
rianus  was  arrested  at  R(ime,<:onductedbyaetrong 
guard  forty  miles  along  the  Appian  road,  and  pnl 
til  death  hy  injecting  pinBon  rata  his  reins.  (Toe. 
HislAv.  11.)  [W.B.D.] 

OALE'aiUS  TRA'CHALUS.  [TttiCHALua.] 
QALETIIUS    VALE'RIUS     MAXIMIA'- 
NUS.    [Makuuunds.] 

GA'LBUS  (rtUeoi),  that  is,  "  the  lizard,"  a 
Bon  of  Apolla  and  Themiato,  the  daughter  of  the 
Hypecboteiin  liing  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an 
oracle  of  the  Dodoneaii  Zeus,  Galena  emigrated  to 
Sicily,  where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  liis  lather 
.Apollo.  The  Galeofae,  a  family  of  Sicilian 
eayets,  derived  their  origin  &om  him.  (Aelian, 
V.  H.7ai.i6;  Cic  de  Dims.  1.  20  ;  Steph.  Byi. 
g.  V.  toAkStoi.)  The  priniypal  seat  of  the  Galea- 
tae  waa  the  town  of  HyUa,  which  was  hence 
called  7a\t»Tit,  or,  as  Thucydjdes  (vi.  G2.)  writes 
.it,  7rt<aT.i,)  [L.  S.] 

GALI'NTHIAS  (TnAii^iit),  or,  as  Olid  (Mel. 
ix.  SOS)  colls  her,  Galanthjs,  was  a  daughter  of 
-Proetue  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of  Alcmene.  When 
the  latter  wae  on  the  point  of  giring  birth  to  Hera- 
cles, and  the  Moerae  and  Eileithyia,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Heia,  were  endeayonring  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  birth,  Gahnthiaa  suddenly  rushed  in  with 
the  &lse  report  that  Alcmene  had  g^ven  hirth  to  a 
.son.  The  hostile  goddesaes  were  ao  surprised  at 
this  infonnaUan  that  iJiey  dropped  their  arma. 
Thus  the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  ta  Heracles.  The  deluded 
goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  Qaliothias  by  metamorpho^ng  her  into  a 
weaael  or  cat  (7oAn),  and  doomhig  her  to  lead  a 
joyiess  life  in  obscure  holes  and  comers.  Hecate, 
however,  took  pity  upon  her,  and  madE  hec  her 
attendant,  and  Heracles  afterwards  erected  a  sanc- 
tuary to  her.  At  Thebes  it  was  cnstomaiy  at  the 
fesUval  of  Heracles  first  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Galin- 
tbias.  {Ov.l.c;  Anton.  Lib.  29  ;  Aehan,H.^, 
.lii.  5.)  Pausanias  (is.  11.  g  3)  relates  a  aunilar 
story  of  Historia.  [L.  S.] 

QALLA.  1.  First  wife  of  Julius  Constantius, 
son  of  the  emperor  Conatantiua  Cblorus  by  hia 
jsecond  wife,  Theodora.  She  bore  her  husband 
two  eons,  one  of  whom  Valesius  thinks  was  the 
Flavias  Valerius  Constaiitlnus,  consul  in  A.  D,  327, 
but  to  whom  othera  do  not  g^ve  a  name  (  the 
younger  was  Qallus  Caesar.  [Gallub.p- 236,b.J 
9.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Valeniinian  1., 
and  second  wife  of  Theodosina  the  Great.  Accord- 
ing to  Zosimue,  she  accompanied  her  mother, 
Justina,  and  her  brother,  Taleutinian  II.,  when 
they  fled  to  Theodosius,  on  tlie  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  usurper  Maitiraus  (a.  n.  387).  Theodosiua 
met  the  fugitives  at  Thessalonica,  and  Justina  art- 
fully placed  her  weepuig  daughter  before  hua,  to 

Galla  was  eminent  for  beauty,  and  the  emperor 
was  emitten,  and  requested  her  in  marri:^ 
Justina  refused  her  consent,  except  on  condition 
of  his  tmdettaking  to  attack  Maximus,  and  restore 
ValenMnian,  to  which  condition  he  consented,  and 
they  were  married,  probahty  about  the  end  of  A.  D. 
.387.  Tilleraont,  who  rejects  the  account  of  Zosi- 
mus  as  inconsistent  with  the  piety  of  Theodo^ns, 
places  the  marri^e  in  A.  u.  'iSS,  before  the  flight  of 


QALLA. 
Valentinian  ;  but  we  prefer,  with  Gibbon,  the  ac- 
count of  Zosimws.  During  the  absence  of  Theo- 
dosius in  Italy,  Galla  was  turned  out  of  the  palace 
at  Constantinople  by  her  step-son,  the  boy  Arca^ 
dius,  or  by  those  who  governed  in  his  name.  She 
died  in  childbirth,  A.  D.  391,  just  as  Theodosius 
was  setting  out  to  attack  Arbngastes  and  Eugenius, 
after  giving  to  Theodosius  a  daughter,  Galla  Placidia 
[No.  8],  and  apparently  a  son  named  Gratian. 
(Ambroa.  De  OlaL  TTieodot.  Oral,  c.  40,  and  note  of 
the  Benedictine  editors.)  Whether  the  latter,  who 
certainly  died  belbre  his  father,  was  the  child 
whose  birth  occasioned  her  death,  or  whether  there 
was  a  third  child,  is  not  clear.  Tillemont  under- 
standa  Philostorgiua  to  claim  Galla  as  an  Arian } 
but  the  passage  in  Pbiloslot^ius  (x.  7)  appears  to 
refer  radier  to  her  mother,  Justma.  However,  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  calls  her  an  Arian,  and  the 
marked  silence  of  Ambrose  with  respect  to  Galla 
in  the  passage  just  referred  to  makes  it  not  unlikely 
that  she  was  suspected  or  known  to  be  not  ortho- 
doi.  (Zoum.  iv,  44,  46,  BB,  57  i  Marcellhi. 
CItnm.;  Chrtm.  Psadt.  p.  563,  ed.  Bonn;  Tille- 
monl,  Hi^.  <ka  Engi.  ToL  v. ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxvii.) 
3.  Galla  Placidia,  so  named  in  coins  iuid 

called  simply  Placidia,  was  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Galla  [No.  2.], 
The  date  of  her  birth  does  not  appear:  it  must 
have  been  not  earhsr  than  388,  and  not  later  than 
39a  She  was  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  408,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  beuig  one  of  the  patties  to  the  death  ol 
her  cousiu  Sorena,  Btilicho'a  widow,  who  wac 
suspected  of  corresponding  with  or  fiivouring 
Alaric,  who  was  then  berieging  the  city.  It  ap- 
peara  from  this,  that  Placidia  was  ^en  old  enough 
to  have  some  influence  in  public  al&irs,  which  con- 
sideration would  lead  us  to  throw  back  the  date  o! 
her  birth  as  fiir  as  possible.  Gibbon  says  ahe  wat 
about  twenty  in  408,  which  is  probably  correct. 
When  Alaric  took  Rome,  A.  d.  410,  Placidia  fell 
into  his  hands,  (if  indeed  she  had  not  been  pre- 
viously in  his  power),  and  was  detuned  by  bin; 
as  a  hostage,  hut  respectfully  treated.  Attei 
Alaric's  death,  she  continued  in  the  power  of  hii 
br^tbe^ in-law  and  succeseor,  Ataulphus.  [Ataul- 
FHUS.]  Conatantius  (afterwards  emperor)  the 
Patrician  [Conbtantius,  III.],  on  the  part  o: 
the  emperor  Honorius,  half  brother  of  Placidia 
demanded  her  restoration,  having  already,  as  Tille 
mont  thinks,  the  intention  of  aslcing  her  in  maf 
riage.  Ataulphus,  however,  laving  it  also  in  vien 
to  marry  her,  evaded  these  demands,  and  nuutiet 
her  (according  to  Jornandes),  at  Forum  Livii,  nea: 
Ravenna,  but  according  to  the  better  authority  o 
Olympiodorus  and  Idatius,  at  Narboone,  A.  D.  414 
Idatjus  states  that  this  matter  was  regarded  bi 
some  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Danie 
(cli.  li.)  respecting  the  King  of  the  North  and  thi 
daughterofthekingof  the  South.  Philostorgius  con 
eiders  that  another  passage  of  the  same  prophetica 
book  was  fulfilled  by  tbo  event.  Ataulphus  treate. 
her  with  great  respect,  and  endeavoured  to  mak' 
an  alliance  with  Honorius,  but  was  not  successful 
thicugh  the  opposition  ik  Constantius,  In  A.  i 
4!S  Ataulphus  was  killed  at  Barcelona,  leavmg  n 
issue  by  Placidia,  their  only  child,  Tbeodoslui 
having  died  soon  after  its  birth.  Ataulphus,  wit 
last  breath,  charged  hia  brothel  to  restor 
Jdia  to  Honorius,  but  the  tevohitions  of  th 
-Gothic  Itingdom  prevented  this  b^ng  doD 
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jmmedUtely  ■_  and  it  was  not  until  after  Pbcii 
had  Bnflered  from  the  wanton  insolence  nf  Sigerie 
.or  Singerich,  the  ephemer^  Bucces&ar  of  Ataulphua, 
that  she  was  rcBtored  bj  Valia  or  Waliia,  who 
eucceeded  Sigetic.  Her  reetoralion  look  place  in 
A.  n.4i6;  and  on  the  first  day  (let  Janmiiy)  of 
the  noil  year  (417)  she  was  married,  though 
against  her  will,  to  Conslantius,  by  whom  she  had 
two  children,  a  danghter,  Jnata  Oiata  Honoris, 
and  a   aon,  aflerwards  the   emperoi'  Valentinian 

,  III.  [Valbntinmnos,  hi,],  bom  A.n.  419. 
Conetantina  was  declared  Augustus  h;  Honorius, 
who  visa,  howerer,  aomewliaC  reluctant  to  take 
him  as  colkagne  m  the  empire,  and  Placidia 
ceived  the  tide  of  Augusta ;  and  the  infant  Vit- 
lendnian  ceceired,  through  Placidia'a  inflaenw,  the 
title  "  Nobilissimns,"  which  was  equiralent  to  hi< 
appointment  ae  aucceseor  to  the  throne.  Constan- 
tiufi  died  A.  !>,  421,  about  half  ayear  after  his  ele- 
vation. After  hie  death  Honorius  showed  Placidia 
such  regard  and  affection  as  gave  rise  to  diacredi 
able  surmises  respecting  them  ;  hut  after  a  tin 
their  love  was  exchanged  lor  enmity,  their  re- 
spective friends  raised  tunmlta  in  Ravenna,  where 
the  Gothic  soldiers  supported  the  widow  of  their 
king,  and  in  the  end  Placidia  and  hei  children  fled 
(a.  I..  423)  toTheodoaias  II.  at  Constantinople  to 
seek  his  aid.  It  was  probably  in  thb  flight  that 
she  eiperienced  the  danger  Stom  the  sea,  and  made 
the  vow  recorded  in  an  extant  inscription  en  thi 
church  of  8t.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Ravenna 
(Grate.',  p.  1048.  No.  ],)  It  is  not  likely  tha 
Theodosius  would  ban  believed  her  i^inst  Ho 
noiius,  as  he  had  never  acknowledged  Conetantiui 
as  AngDstue,  or  Placidia  as  Augusta ;  hut  thi 
death  of  Honorius  and  the  usurpation  of  Johannes 
OF  John,  determined  him  to  lake  up  her  otnse, 
which  had  now  become  the  cause  of  hia  family. 
He  therefore  authoriaad  Placidia  to  lake  or  resnm 
the  title  of  Augusta,  and  the  little  Valentinian  the 
of  Nobilissimns.  They  were  sent  back  to  Italy 
(a.  d.  434),  with  a  powerful  Mmy,  under  Ardt 
burins,  Aspar,  and  Candidionus.  John  woe  take 
and  put  to  death ;  and  Valentinian,  who  had  been 
previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ci 
'ngustuB, 
.  mder  the  tutelage  of 
regency  wae  a^tnallsed  by  her  zeal  for  the  church 
and  her  intolerance.  She  banished  from  the  towns 
Manichaeans  and  other  heretics,  and  astrologers  ; 
and  excluded  Jews  and  heathens  from  the  bar  and 
from  public  oifieea  but  her  lax  government  and 
easy  du^iosition  m  other  matters  than  those  ot  the 
chnrch  left  the  empire  to  be  torn  by  the  diaputea 

and  rivalry  ot  Aetiua   and    Boniface    [Abtjuej, 
BoNiPACius] ,  and  her  over  indulgence  to  her  son 

tended  to    make  him  an    abandoned  profligate. 

&he  died  A.n    450  or  451,  at  Rome,  and  was 

buned  at  Ravenna      (Zosim  ti    12     Olympjod. 

apud  Phot.  Ihbl   cod.  80  ,  Socmt  ff  E  vn  23, 

24 ,  Philoatorg    H  E  xn.  i,  12,  13, 14 ,  Ma^ 
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cellin,  Idatins,  Ptoaper  Aquit^  Prosper  Tiro, 
Ckronica ;  Procop.  de  Sell.  Vami.  I  3  (  TiUemont, 
Hal.  des  B^ep.  vol,  v,  vl;  Gibbon,  ch.  31,  33, 
and  35  ;  Bckhel,  vol  viii.  p.  175.)     [J.  C.  M.] 

GALLA,  A'RRIA.     [Arria.] 

GALLA,  SCSIA,  the  wilb  of  C.  gilina  [Si- 
LiusJ,  involved  with  hun  in  a  charge  of  treason 
A.  D.24.  The  pretext  for  Galla'a  impeachment 
waa,  that  during  her  husband'a  command  in  Upper 
Germany,  in  A.  n.  14,  she  had  sold  her  influence 
with  him,  and  shared  in  ha  exactions  on  the  pro- 
vincials. But  the  real  motive  waa  Galla'a  intimacy 
with  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Gennanicna.  Galla 
was  seat  into  banishment.      (Tae.  Ann.  iv.  19, 

20.)  rw.aD.1 

GALLICA'NUS,  a  Roman  consular,  who, 
along  with  Maecenas,  rashly  slew  two  soldiers 
who  through  curioalty  had  entered  the  senate- 
houae,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  bkiody  strife 
which  raged  for  mtmy  days  between  the  populace 
and  the  praetoiiana  during  the  brief  reign  ot  Bal- 
binus  api  Pupienus,  A,  n.  23S.  In  the  course  of 
these  disordera  a  large  portion  of  the  city  waa 
destroyed  by  fire.  (Herodian.  vii.  37  ;  Capitolin. 
Maxaain.  duo,  20,  Gordiam  trei,  22.)     [W.  R.] 

GALLICA'NUS,  a  rhetdrieian  mentioned  by 
Fronto  (p.  128,  ed.  Niehnhr),  where,  however, 
A.  Mai  remarks  that  the  word  GaUicanna  rnay  be 
a  mete  adjective  to  designate  s  rhetorician  of  Oaul, 
and  that  Fronto  may  aUiide  to  Favorinua,  the 
Gallic  sophist  of  Aries.  Whether  Mai  is  right  or 
not  cannot  be  dedded,  but  the  SquiUa  GalUcanna 
to  whom  one  of  Frontons  letters  {Ad  Atnic  I  28, 
p.  307,  ed.  Niehnhr}  is  addresaed,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  a  different  person.  The  latter  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  Fasti  as  consul,  in  i.  D.  1 27,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Whether  this  M.  Squilla  Gal- 
licsnus,  again,  is  the  same  as  the  one  who  occuni 
in  the  Faati  as  conaul  in  A.  D.  150,  is  uncertain,  aa 
under  the  latter  date  the  Fasti  are  incomplete,  and 
have  only  the  name  Galhcanus.  [L.  S.] 

GALLICA'NUS,  VULCA'TIUS,   the   name 
prefixed  in  the  collection,  entitled  Sorgitoref  Ffis- 
toriae  Aagmlae  [see  Cafitoiikhb],  to  the  life  of 
'  vidiua  Casaius.     Not  one  circumstance  connected 
ith  this  author  is  known  ;  and  Salmasiue,  foUow- 
ing   the  authority  of  the  Faktina  MS.  would 
assign  the  biography  in  cineEtion,lo  Spartianus. 
Whoever  the  compiler  may  have  been,  the  work 
If  ie  a  miserable  perfbnnnnce,  so  defective  and 
fused,  that  several  of  the  leading  events  eon- 
ted  with  the  i«bellion  in  the  East  would  be 
altogether  unintelligible  did  we  not  posaeas  more 
curate  and  diaCinct  sources  of  information.     For 
litions,  &c  see  CAPITOliNUfl.  [W.  R.] 

GALLIE'NA.  We  are  told  by  Trebelliu» 
aUio  that  Celsua  [Celbus],  one  ot  the  namemus 
pretenders  to  the  purple  who  sprung  up  during  the 
reign  of  GaUienus,  waa  invested  with  the  impdiat 
dignity  by  OaUitna,  a  cousin  (cohsoStmo)  of  the 
reignuig  monarch.  A  coin  described  in  a  MS.  of 
Gollsius,  as  bearing  the  inscription  i,u;iN.  oallt- 
*A  Aua.,  and  supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  the 
ibject  ot  this  article,  is  considered  by  the  best 
dges  to  have  been  spinious,  it  it  ever  existed  at 

But  two  gold  medals,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
genuine,  have  proved  a  source  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment to  numismatologists.  One  ot  these  pre- 
sents  on  the  obverse  a  bead,  apparently  that  of 
Galliervus,  encircled  with  a  wreath  otcom  ears. 
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Bnd  t!io  legend  gallis: 

leverfie  Vjctary  in  a  biga>  whii  mti  wuiub  ujsi44uii 
ns..  The  other  exhihiia  precisely  the  same  nbverEe 
with  the  fbrmer,  an  the  rerene  the  emperor,  clad 
in  military  robee,  crowned  by  Vicloiy,  who  gtanda 
behind,  with  the  words  victokia  auo.  Of  the 
nnmorouB  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
'"""  '■""  irigin  of  these  jrieces,  two  only  are  d«- 
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.  That  of  Viullant,  who  Bupposea  that  they 
•were  minted  in  some  of  the  rebdlions  proyinces, 
fot  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  ellerai- 
nacy  of  Oallienns,  whose  brows  are  therefore  orna- 
mented with  the  garland  appropriated  to  females 
instead  of  the  wsrrior's  laurel. 

2.  Thai  of  Eckhel,  who  thinks  it  possible  that 
they  may  be  intended  to  commemorate  some  wild 
■besk  of  Gallienua,  who  may  have  thought  £t  to 
BBsume  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  just  as 
Nero  and  Commodus  chose  to  bo  represented  as 
diviniUes,  the  former  as  Apollo,  the  latler  as  Heiv 
culea.     {BekheUvol,  vii.  p.4U.>  [W.  R.] 

GALLIffNUS,  with  his  fulIname.P.  LiciNius 
'VALKRiiNus  Egnatius  Galljbnus,  Bomsji  em- 
peror i.  D.  260-268.  When  Valerian,  upon  the 
death  of  Aemilianua,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
(a.  D.  ^53),  he  immediately  assumed  his  eldest 
eon  OaUienas  as  an  associaie  in  the  purple,  and 
employed  bini,  under  the  care  of  the  experienced 
Postumns,  governor  of  Gaul,  to  checlc  fee  incui^ 
sions  of  the  barbarian  Franks  and  Alemanni  upon 
the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Could  we 
repose  any  &ith  in  the  testJroi>ny  of  medals  and 
inscriptions,  the  oftrepeated  title  of  Genamiioia, 
the  legends  Fietoria  Qermataca,  Ficloria  Aagus- 
ioriaa,  ReatUator  Galliarum,  accompanied  by  re- 
presentations of  the  great  livers  of  the  West 
crouching  as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  the  prince, 
■would  indicate  a  long  series  of  glorious  achiev- 
menta.  But  the  records  of  this  epoch,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  tdl  a  very  dijferent  tale,  and  prove  that 
these  pompous  manifestations  of  triumph  were 
.waak  frauds,  intended  to  minister  to  vanity,  or  to 
conceal  for  a  moment  defeat  and  dishonouL  '  Our 
authorities  are  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  with  distinctness,  even  in  outline,  the 
events  which  occarred  during  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
from  his  accession  in  A.  d.  2S3  nntil  bis  capture  by 
the  Persians  in  A.  f.  260,  or  during  the  eight 
following  years,  while  Oallienus  alone  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Angaatas.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the 
close  of  this  period  the  Roman  dominion,  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  sustained  a  snccession 
of  shocks,  which  seemed  to  threaten  its  dissolution, 
readied  Ha  lowest  point  of  weakness.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  foes  by  which  it  was  on  ereiy 
side  assailed  from  without,  and  ao  completely  were 
Its  powers  of  r^stance  paralysed  by  the  incapacity 
of  its  rulers,  that  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  it 
esiaped  complete  dismembennen^  became  agiun 
united  and  victorious,  and  recovered  some  portion  at 
least  of  ^ita  anrient  glory.  During  this  period  the 
iPranks  ravaged  Qaal  and  Spain,  and  even  sailed 
over  the  straits  to  AEdca ;  the  Alemanni  devas- 
tated unceasingly  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Da- 
nube ;  the  Goths  pillaged  the  rities  of  Aaia  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Eaxmc,  gained  pos- 
searion  of  Byzantium,  and  diffused  dismay  through- 
"      ic  by  the  capture  of  Athens  ;  the  " 


.  id,  passing  the  Euphrates,  pursued 
his  career  of  victory  through  Syria,  until  Antioch 
yielded  to  his  arms. 

Nor  were  the  population  and  resources  of  ttie 
empire  ezhaiisled  by  the  direct  ravj^jes  of  war  alone. 
The  lavases  of  the  barbarians  were  followed  by  a 
long  protracted  &mine,  which  in  its  turn  gave 
energy  to  the  irightful  pliigue,  6rst  imparted  from 
the  East  by  the  soldiers  of  Verus,  and  which  having 
ibr  a  time  1^  dormant  now  burst  forth  with  terrific 
violence.  At  the  period  when  the  virulence  of  the 
epidemic  attained  its  greatest  haght,  five  tbousand 
sick  sre  said  to  have  perished  daily  at  Rome ;  and, 
afier  the  scourge  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alesandtia  were  diminished 
by  nearly  two  thirds. 

Pnradosical  aa  the  assertion  may  appear,  general 
anardiyandacomplete  dissolution  of  the  politicd 
fabric  were  averted  m^nly  by  a  series  of  internal 
rebellions.  In  every  district  able  officers  sprung 
up,  who,  disdaining  the  feeble  sceptre  of  the  em- 
peror, asserted  and  strove  to  mainlMU  the  dignity 
of  independent  princos.  The  armies  levied  by 
these  asurpers,  mio  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  fenciful  designation  of  The  Atrty  T^mnis  [aea 
AuBBOLUsJ.in  many  cases  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  invaders,  until  the  strong  arm  and  vigorona  in- 
tellect of  a  Claudius,  an  Auielian,  and  a  Probus  col- 
lected and  bound  together  once  more  the  scattered 
fragments  into  one  strong  and  well-compacted  whole. 

The  character  of  OalUenus  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  presented  in  history.  So  long 
as  be  remained  subject  to  his  parent,  he  maintained 
a  fair  and  decent  reputation,  but  no  sooner  was  he 
released  from  this  Mintrol  than  he  at  once  gave  way 
to  his  natoral  propenrities.  The  accounts  of  his 
father's  capture  were  received  with  evident  plea- 
sure, and  not  a  single  eilbrt  was  made  to  procure 
the  release  of  the  imprisoned  emperor.  Sinking  at 
once  into  Indolence,  he  passed  his  life  in  a  succes- 
sion of  puerile  and  profligate  indulgences,  totally 
indiHerent  to  the  public  welfare.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  deficient  in  talents  and  accom- 
plishments. He  possessed  skill  and  grace  as  a 
rhetorician  and  a  poet,  several  of  his  bons  mots 
which  have  been  preserved  possess  considerable 
neatness  and  point,  he  displayed  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  dress,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  good  eating.  But,  amidst  aB  his  follies,  we  lind 
traces  of  nobler  impulses  and  of  darker  passions* 
When  ^rly  roused  by  the  approach  of  unavoid- 
able danger,  he  showed  no  want  of  courage  and 
mihtary  prudence,  aU  of  which  were  evinced  in  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Goths  in  Thrace,  and  in 
his  campaign  against  Postumus,  although  on  this 
last  occasion  he  probably  owed  much  to  the  expe- 
rienced valour  of  his  generals  Aureolus  and  Clau- 
dius. On  the  other  hand,  the  latent  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  hia  temper  were  manifested  in  the 
massacre  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  at  Byzsntinm, 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  express  stipulatioa 
of  an  amnesty,  and  in  the  curious  letter  preserved 
by  the  Auguatan  historian,  in  which  Celer  Veria- 
nus  is  efflnestly  enjoined  to  mutilate,  slay,  and  cnt 
to  pieces  QacerOf  occtde^  cojtefde)  all  who  had 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  tlie  nsurper  Ingenuus, 
old  and  young,  without  distinction.  (TiebelL  PolL 
Ingeii.  infer  ZViy.  Tj/nnm.) 

Gallienus  appears  to  have  set  out  for  Greece  in 
A.  D.  267,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Ooths  and  Ileruli, 


GALLIC. 

iriiowere  devagtaling  Moosia;  ho  relnmed  hastily 
■to  Italy  npon  receiving  news  of  the  insiureotJon  of 
Aunolua,  whom  he  defeated,  and  shut  up  iu  Mi- 
Jan  ;  but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  that  city,  he 
was  slain  hy  hia  own  soldiers,  in  the  month  of 
Maich,  A.  D.  268,  in  the  iiftie^  year  of  his  ago, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augustus  &r 
fifteen  jeora,  and  reigned  alone  for  upwards  of 


"had  h 


GALUUB. 

onveyed  back  to  Rome,  wher 


[S. 


(Trebeli.  Poll.  Fn&n'on.  pfUer  et  JU.,  CMiad 
dso  ;  Victor,  4e  Caes,  miii,  Epit.  xxidi.  xxriii ; 
f:ntrop.  ii:.  7,  8  ;  Zonae.  lii.  23,  24  ;  Zoslm.  i.  30, 
37,  40,  who  speaks  in  suck  gentle  terms  of  this 
f  rince,  that  some  peisons  have  imagined  that  hia 
character  was  wilfully  miBrepreiented  by  the  hietfl- 
rians  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  sought  to  ren- 
{!er  the  virtues  of  theii  own  patrons  more  conppi< 
cuous  hy  calumniating  thoir  predeceseois.  With 
regard  to  the  names  of  Gallienus,  see  Eckhel,  ToL 
vii.  p  417.)  [W.  R.] 


S21 

kept  in  cnatody 'in  the  house  of  a  magistrate.  (Tac. 
Am.  ti.  3;  Dion  Ciiss.  Iviii.  la)  In  hia  early 
years  he  had  been  a  fliend  of  Ovid  (Sn  Pont.  iv. 
11),  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  defended  Bathyl- 
1ns,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Maecenas.  (Senec 
Owfroii.  l3,  S;  QuintiL  ii.3.§gi.)  According 
to  Sinn  Cassius  (Ixii.  25),  he  was  put  to  death  hy 
tliB  command  of  Nero.  As  an  orator,  he  was  pro- 
bably not  above  the  ordinary  deolaimere  of  Iha 
time,  at  least  the  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Ora- 
toribus  (c.  36i  eorap.  Sidon.  Apollin,  i.  S.  §  10) 
speaks  of  him  with  couMderatJe  contempt  Besides 
his  declainations,  such  as  the  speech  for  Bathyllus, 
we  know  that  he  pnblinlied  a  work  on  rhetoiic^ 
which,  however,  is  lost  (Quintil.  SiL  1.  S  21  j 
Hitionym.  Prae/iU.  lib.  vm.  in  S^iam.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  Gallio  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acta 
{viii.  12)aB  proconsul  of  Ach^a  is  uncertiun.  [L.S.] 
GA'LLIO,  L.  JUNIUS;  a  son  of  the  rhetori- 
cian M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of 
the  philosopher  Seneoa.  His  original  name  was  M* 
Annaeus  Noratus,  hut  he  was  adopted  by  the  iher 
■    '  '       ■     '      QaJlio,  whereupon  he  changed  hi 


I   L,  Jun 


(or 


ns) 


.  GALLlfNUS,  Q.  JULIUS.  Wo  leam  Irom 
Victor  (JSpil.  33)  that  the  emperor  Gallienus  had, 
in  addi^on  to  the  Salouinus  who  was  put  to  death 
hy  Postumus,  another  son  also  named  Salouinus  or 
Salunisjiug.  This  is  probably  the  individual  com- 
memomted  in  on  inscription  (Oruter,  cdiEV.  5) 

mnAi.  Ava.  and  who  is  said  by  Zonaias  to  have 
been  put  to  death  at  Rome  along  with  his  uncle 
Valerianns.  If,  however,  an  unique  coin,  figured 
in  the  Pembroke  collection,  bearing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  beardless  head  sunounded  by  raya  with 
the  legend  Divo.  cabs.  cj.  oali-ibno,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  faring  altar  with  ^1  '  


heia  i 


genuim 


cate  that  this  Q.  Oallienus  died  young 

deified  by  his  father.   (See  Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  430, 

longs  to  the  same  person.)  [W.  R.J 

M.  GA'LLIO  is  s^d  to  be  mentioneii  in  an 
ancient  MS.  as  the  author  of  the  Rietorica  ad  He- 
rsnmam,  which  is  printed  among  Cicero's  works. 
But  the  statement  is  very  uncertain;  besides  which 
M,  Gallio  is  otherwise  altogether  unknown.  (J. 
C.  Scaliger,  de  Re  Poet.  iii.  31,  34  ;  Burmann, 
in  the  pie&ce  to  hia  edidon  of  the  BAet  ad  Herem, 
p.x«.)  ■    [L.S.] 

GA'LLIO,  JU'NIUS,aRoman  rhetorician,  and 
a' contemporary  and  friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca, 
the  rhetorician,  whose  eon  he  adopted.  He  was  a 
senator  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  the  praetorians,  after  the  eipiration  of 

otherwise  reserved  for  equites,  namely,  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  quatuordedm  ordines  in  the  theatre. 
Tiberius,  who  suspected  that  this  was  done  raei'ely 
to  win  the  &vour  of  the  soldiers, began  to  fear  him: 
he  first  removed  him  from  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  into  erile.  Gallio  accordingly 
went  to  Lesbos  ;  but  Tiberius,  grudging  him  the 
quiet  and  ejae  which,  he  was  likoJy  to  enjoy  there, 


Qaliio.  Dion  CasBins  (li.  36)  n 
but  bitter  joke  of  bis,  which  he  made  in  reference 
to  the  parsons  that  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.     His  brother's  death  intimidated  him 

much,  that  he  implored  the  mercy  of  Nero  (Tac. 

an.  XV.  73)  i  but  according  to  Hierouymus  in  the 

ronicle  of  Eusebiua,  who  calls  bun  a  celebrated 
rhetoridan,  he  put  an  end  to  kimself  in  A.  D.  65; 
He  is  mentioned  by  his  brother  in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  fourth  hook  of  the  QuaegHonei' Natwalea,  and 
the  work  de  VUa  Btala  is  addressed  W  him.  [L.S.] 

GA'LLIUS.  ].  Q.  GiLtiDK,  was  a  candidata 
or  the  praetorship  in  n.  c.  64,  and  accused  of  am- 
jitus  by  M.  Calidius ;  but  he  was  defended  on 
Jiat  occasion  by  Cicero  iu  an  oration  of  which  only 
I  few  ftagmenta  have  come  down  to  us.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acquitted,  for  he  was  invested 
ith  (he'inty  praetorship  in  B.C.  63,  and  pre«ded 
the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius.  (Cic.  flmf.  80,  ile 
Petit.  Cirtts.  5 ;  Ascon.  »  dc.  in  tog.  cand.  p  38,  in 
ComeL  p.  02,  ed.  Orelli.  See  die  fisgrnenta  nf 
acero-s  oration  tor  Galliua  in  Orelli's  cation,  vol. 
iv.  part  2,  p.  454,  Ao. ;  Val.  Mas:  viii.  1 0.  g  3.) 

%  M.  OALLms,[i.sDnof  No. ).  Heiscalledn 
piaatoiian  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  praetorship  is  uncertain.  He  belonged  to 
the  party  of  Antony,  with  whom  he  was  staying  in 
B.  c.  43.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  senator 
M.  Galliua,  by  whnm  Tiberius,  in  his  youth,  was 
adopted,  and  who  left  him  a  hirge  legacy,  idthough 
Tiberius  afterwards  dropped  the  name'of  his  adop^ 
tivelather.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ^  \5,  li.  20;  PMIom 
xiii.  12;  SW.  Tib.  6.) 

3.  Q.  Gailius,  a  son  of  No.  1 ,  and  a  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  nrbsnus  in  B.  c.  43,  and  in  that 
fearful  time  became  one  of  the  many  victims  that 
were  sacrificed  by  the  triiunvirs.  Dnring  bis 
praetorship  he  had  one  day,  while  engaged  on  hli 
tribunal,  some  tablets  concealed  nnder  his  robe  ; 
and  Dctavianus,  suspecting  that  he  had  aints  nnder 

cloak,  and  that  he  harboured  murderous  designs^ 

ered  his  centurions  and  soldiers  to  seise  himi 
Q.  GalUus  denied,  the  charge,  Octavianus  or- 
dered him  to  be  pnt  to  death,  though  afterwards  in 
s  memoirs  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  cmelty 

which  he  had  thus  been  guilty.  (Suet.  Aug.  37.) 


ligle 


-Appii 


GALL  US. 
n  (S.  C  iil  96),  probalil;  in  CDnscqiience  of 


r  in  which  dctavi^ns  had  reported  hi 
own  conduct,  relafee  ibe  event  diflerently.  GuIIiuf 
he  Bays,  asked  OciaviBniu  to  gire  him  Mnat  an  hi 
province  aflsr  the pmelorsbip.  ButliaTingineutred 
ihe  auapicioii  of  a  de&ign  upon  the  life  of  the  tri- 
nmiir,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  popu- 
lace demolished  his  house.  The  senate  declared 
hira  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  bnt  Octavianus  i 
{licl«d  no  other  pnniahment  on  him  thsn  sendii 
hun  to  his  brother  Marcus  [No.  2],  who  was  thi 
■with  Antony.  Gallius  embarked,  and  was  nem 
heard  of  afterwards. 

4.  QuiNTiua  Oallius,  so  at  least  his  nan 
appears  in  the  best  MS^  (br  others  read  Q.  Galliiia 
or  Q.  OalluB,  seems  to  have  been  legale  of  Q.  Mai- 
ms  Philippus,  (he  proconsul  of  Asia.  Two  of 
Cicero's  letters  (tid  Fam,  siii.  43  and  44)  are  ad- 
dressed to  hinu 

5.  C.  GALL1U9,  B,  peMon  otherwise  unltnown, 
tint  who,  according  to  V^eriua  Maiimus  (vi.  1. 
§  13),  was  caught  in  the  act  of  adnlleiy  bj  Sem- 
pronius  MuSca,  and  scourged  to  death.      [L.  S.] 

GALLO'NIUS.  1.  A  public  crier  at  Rome, 
whose  wealth  and  gluttony  passed  into  the  pro- 
verb "  lo  live  like  Gallonius."  (Cio.proQa«t  30, 
de  fix.  ii.  38.)  He  was- probably  contemporary 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  ajid  iras  satirised  by  Ln- 
raliaa  (Cic  de  Fhi.  ii.  8),  and  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii. 
2,  46).  The  sturgeon  (oapaBser)  was  one  of  the 
dishes  for  which  Oalloniua'  table  was  femoua. 
(Lucil.op.OiB.;.c.i  Hor.  i.e.;  comp.  Plin. /T.  JV. 
U.  17.  §  60  ;  MafiioD.  Sat.  il  12.) 

2.  A  Roman  eques,  appointed  governor  of 
Oades  by  M.  Varro,  during  the  civil  viae  in  Spain, 
B.C49.  {CaeBar,JJ.C.  ii.  1B,20.)     [W.  B.  D.] 

GALLU8,  AE-LIUS,  aji  intimate  ftiend  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  was  praefecl  of  Egypt  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  some  time  after  Coi^ 
nelius  Gallus,  with  whom  he  has  ofleii  been  con- 
founded, had  been  invested  with  the  same  office. 
His  praefecture  of  Egypt  belongs  to  the  years  B,  c. 
24  and  25,  and  these  years  have  beeome  remark- 
able in  history  through  a  bold  expedition  into 
Arabia,  in  which,  however,  Aelius  Callus  com- 
pletely foiled.  Gallus  undertook  (he  expedition 
fjom  Egypt  by  the  command  of  Augustus,  partly 

bitants,  and  partly  to  cgnclnde  tl^3aIies  of  friend- 
ship with  the  people,  or  to  subdue  them  if  they 
should  oppose  the  Romans,  for  it  was  beUeved  at 
the  dme  that  Arabia  was  hdl  of  all  kinds  of  tiea- 
snres.  When  Aehus  Oallua  set  out  with  his  army, 
he  trasted  to  the  guidance  of  a  Boman  called  Syl- 
laeuB,  who  deceived  and  misled  him.  A  long 
account  of  this  interesting  expedition  through  the 
desert  is  given  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7S0,  &c.  {  comp. 
xvii.  pp.  806,  816,  819  ;  and  Dion  Cass.  liiL  29). 
The  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  the  bod  water,  and 
the  want  of  every  thing  necessary  to  support  life, 
produced  a  disease  among  the  soldiers  which  was 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  ;  so  that  the  Arabs 
were  not  only  not  subdued,  but  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Romans  even  from  those  parte  of  the 
country  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Aelius 
Gallus  spent  six  months  on  his  march  into  the 
country,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  guide,  while 
he  efieeled  his  retreat  in  sixty  days.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  trace  this  e:£pedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  into  Arabia,  but  our  knowledge  of 


GALLUS. 
it  country  is  as  yet  too  scanty  to  etiable  ustc 


his  friend  Aelius  Gallus.  (Comp.  Strnb.  ii.  p.  1 1 8 ; 
Plin.  If.  N.  vii.  28 ;  Joseph.  ^b(.  xv.  9.  g  3  j 
Galen,  vol.  ii,  p.  465,  ed.  Basil.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  C?  AE'LIUS,  a  jurist,  contem- 
porary with  Cicero  and  Varrc,  though  probably 
lather  older  than  either,  is  sdd  by  Macrolnus  (Sal. 
vi.  8)  to  have  been  a  most  learned  man.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  in  at  least  two  books.  Da 
Verbomm,  qua  ad  Jjis  Owi/e  perUnent,  S^^at- 
lioTie.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  264.)  In  Featua 
(s.  V.  BogaHo),  the  citation  should  probably  be  of 
the  2nd,  not  the  !  2th  book,  i'rom  a  corruption 
of  the  name  C  Aelius,  his  work  baa  been  attri- 
buted, in  some  passages  where  it  is  cited  (GelL 
xvi.  5  ;  Macr.  Sot.  vi.  8),  to  a  Caelins,  or  Cae- 
cilius  Gallus.  (Ant.  Aagustm,  De  Norn.  Prop. 
Pandect,  p.  16  ;  Menage,  Amoen.  Jmie.  23.) 
Athough  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pomponins,  nor 
named  in  the  Florentine  Index,  ihece  is  •saapsre 
extract  from  htm  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16. 
s.  157),  and  be  is  also  twice  dted  in  that  com- 
pilation—by Gains  in  Dig.  23.  tit.  I.  s.  19,  and  by 
Paulus,  through  Julianus,  in  Dig.  SO.  tit.  16.  8.77 
In  the  latter  extract  (if  it  refers  to  him,  which  is 
doubtful)  he  is  cited  by  the  name  Gallus  alone,  a 
designation  which  elsewhere  applies  to  C.Aiiuillioa 
Gallus.  These  passagea  are  commented  upon  by 
Maianuus,  Ad  XXX  Idomm  Frag.  Comment. 
vol.  it  p.  37—47. 

Another  fragment  of  Aelius  Gallus  is  preserved 
by  Gellius  (xtL  5),  and  several  may  be  found  in 
Festus  (s.  <o.  PostHmimmi,  Reus,  Saltia,  Torrms, 
MsBksps,  Nixma,  Neneasam,  Posseitio,  Seeipe- 
ratio,  Sogoikfj  S<^riaiis,  Petrantm,  Sacer  Mots, 
Religioemit,  Eer/yga^a^  RelegaU,  RemawcipationeiRf 
Senatas  Dcrrelum^  SepuSclintm.)  These  fragments 
(some  of  which  contain  valuable  antiquarian  in- 
formation) are  collected  in  Du^kaen's  BmcAafacke^ 
&c,  and  are  also  given,  with  a  commentary,  by 
C.  G.  E.  Heunbach  (O.  AsUi  GaUi  de  Verbor.  qaae 
ad  Jus  pertinent  ^ffn^.^  Fiy:^Bienta,  8vo.  Lipa. 
1833.) 

Two  paasagea  in  Varro  (Ds  L.  L.  iv.  2,  iv.  10), 
according  to  the  ordinary  reading,  make  express 
mention  of  Aehus  Gallus  |  and  in  another  passage 
(v.  7)  it  is  doubtful  whether  Aelius  Gallus  oi^ht 
-  '  -a  be  read.  (Compare  CM.  s.  31.)  Upon 
paasagea  depends  the  precise  determijiatlon 
of  the  age  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  Aelius  mentioned 

Varro  (De  L.  L.  v.  7)  is  spoken  of  as  on  oM 

m.     In  other  passages  of  Vairo,  where  Aellas  is 

intioned,  without  the  addition  Gallus,  the  person 
referred  to  is  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  who  is  not  lo  be 
infounded  with  the  jurist.     Van  Heusde  {De  L. 

dio  SUloBe,  f.  64,  BS,  TraJ.  ad  Hhen.  1839) 
thinks  that  Stilo  rather  than  Gallua  is  referred  toj 
in  the  passages  De  L.  L.  iv.  2,  iv.  10.  In 
opinion  be  is  followed  by  lachrnann  (in  Sa- 
vigny's  Zeilsik.  vol.  xi.  p.  116),  who  asserts  tiiat 
Aelius  Gallus  is  cited  by  no  writer  more  ancient 
than  VerriuB  Floccua.  I.acbroann  attributes  to 
C  Aelius  the  aenlence  Impuhes  libr^t^a  esse  non 
pvlesi  v^ue  atdislari  (Priscian,  -Irs.  Gram.  p.  792, 
ei.  Putsch),  which  is  assigned  by  Dirksen  to  C. 
Uvios  Druana.     [Drubds,  No.  3.] 

Lachmann  aeems  mclined  to  identify  the  jurist 
with  the  Aelius  Gallus  who  was  praefect  of 
Aegypt  under  Augustus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
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preceding  article.  This  identity  bad  been  pre^ 
vioDsly  sBaerljjd  by  Bertrandus  and  Bath,  but 
muat  be  rejected  by  those  who  suppose  that  Varro 
citea  AeliDS  GaUng  the  jurist.  (Maiajisius,  I  c  ; 
Neuber,  JXejaridiaehe  Ebasiker,  p.  72 — 76  [  Zim- 
mem,  ff.  ft,  G.  YoL  i.  4  81.)  [J.  T.Q.] 

GALLUS,  AE'LIUS,  an  aniaent  writer  on 
pharmacy,  frequently  quoted  by  Galen.  He  is 
prolBtblT  the  person  eomelimea  called  s' 
Adha  (Gal  De  Compos.  Medwam.  see.  Loo. 
■YoL  lii.  p.  730),  sornetimea  Gallus  {ibid,  ill  , 
B,  Yol.  lii.  p.  625,  784),  and  iometunea  by  both 
laaeeB  {De  Aalid.  il  I,  vol  liv.  p.  tU).  In  one 
passage  (De  Oompos.  Medicam.  see.  Geit.  tI  6,  Tol. 
xlii.  p.  886)  TriAiM  A(Aio5  is  apparently  a  mis- 
take for  ri\Xos  AIMbs.  He  is  quoted  by  Aade- 
piades  Pliattnucion  (apnd  Gal.  De  Cbrnpos,  Medi- 
cam. see.  Loc.  iv.  7.  vnl  xii.  p.  730),  and  Andro- 
machus  (apud.  Gal.  iM.  iij.  1,  voL  xil  p.  635), 
and  muBt  haie  lived  in  the  lirst  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  s^d  to  hare  prepared  an  antidote 
for  one  of  the  entpetorB,  which  was  also  nsed  by 
Charmis,  who  liTcd  in  the  leign  of  Nero,  j,.  o.  64 
—68.  (Qal.  De  Anlid.  ii.  1,  toL  liv.  p.  114.) 
h)ti\a(BibliBa.  Medic.  Frad.  enABilMoSi.  Bobta.) 
supposes  that  there  were  two  physicians  of  the 
name  of  Aeliua  Gallus ;  but  this  conjecture,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  ia  not  proved  to  be  correct,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  required. 

BeaideB  thiB  Gallus,  there  is  another  physician  of 
thenanie,M.GALLUS,  who  iEBometimes  said  to  hare 
had  the  cognomen  AscLBPiADKH  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  aa,  in  the  only  passage  where  he  is 
mentioned  (Gal.  DeCoiiipos.Medieajrt.ixe.Loe.mu. 
6,  Yol  liii.  p.  179),  instead  of  riKhoo  VlipKov  to5 
fkaK\r)tii!&m,  ws  should  probably  read  TiXKou 
VlipKov  ToS  *A(rit\j)7rioSelon,  i.  e.  the  follower  of 
Asdepiadea  of  Bithynia,  [W,  A.  G.] 

■  GALLUS,  ANI'CIUS.  t.  L.  Aniciub,  L. 
.V.  M.  N.  Gallus,  was  praetor  m  B.  c  168,  and 
conducted  the  war  agjunat  Gentins,  king  of  the 
Illyriiuis,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Per- 
seus of  Macedonia  against  the  Ronuins.  L.  Ani- 
ciua  Qallua  was  stationed  at  Apollonia,    and  on 

BolTed  to  jom  App.  Claudius,  who  was  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Geniisus,.  to  co-opetate 
witlL  him  against  the  Illyrians ;  but  as  he  waa 
GOon  after  informed  that  lllyiian  pirates  had  been 
sent  one  to  larage  the  coasts  of  Dyrrhachium  and 
Apollonia,  Anicius  Gallus  sailed  out  with  the 
Roman  jleet  stationed  at  Apollonia,  took  some  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  return 
to  Illyricum,  He  then  hastened  to  join  App. 
Claudius,  to  relieve  the  Baasanitae,  who  were  be- 
sieged by  Gentius.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of 
Aniuus  Gallus  frightened  the  king  so  much,  that 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew  to  his  strongly- 
fortilied  capital  of  Scodra,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
army  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  demency 
ef  the  Roman  praetor  led  the  towns  to  follow  the 
example  of  tlie  soldiers,  and  Gallus  thus  advanced 
towards  Scodra.  Gentius  lefl  the  place  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  the  open  Jield  ;  but  the  courage  thus 
displayed  did  net  last^  for  he  was  soon  put  to 
Sights  and  upwards,  of  200  men  being  killed  in 
hurrying  back  through  the  gates,  the  king,  ter- 
rified in  the  highest  degree,  immediately  sent  the 
Doblest  Hlyrians  as  ambassador  to  Anicius  Gsllus 
to  beg  fora  truce  of  three  days,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.     This  re- 
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iinest  was  gianted     Cenlius  hoped  in  the  mean- 

Caravantins,  but  being  disnppomted  he  himself 
came  inle  tbe  Roman  camp,  "md  surrendered  in  n 

Scodra,  where  he  iirst  of  all  libeiated  the  Roman 
prisoners,  and  sent  Perpema,  one  of  them,  to 
Rome,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  complete  re- 
duction of  Gentius.  The  whole  campaign  had  not 
lasted  more  than  thirty  AB.ya.  The  Roman  senate 
decreed  public  thanksgivings  for  three  days,  and 
Anicius  Gallus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  celebrated 

of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  call  Pru»as  to  account 
for  his  conduct  towards  Attalus.  (Liv.  iliv.  17, 
30,  31 ,  xlv.  3,  26,  43  i  Polvb.  ixx.  13,  iiiii.  Si, 
xxxiii.  6  ;  Appian,  Illgr.  9.) 

2.  L.  Anicius,  L.  f.  L.  n.  Gallus,  was  consul 
in  B.C.  160,  the  year  in  which  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence  was  hrou^t  out  at  the  tuneial  games  of 
M.AemiliusPauUus.  {Ditla3eal.adTerait.JdelpL; 
Fae^.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  A'NNIUS,  a  Roman  genera!  un- 
der the  emperor  Otho  in  his  expedition  against  the 
troops  of  Vitelliua,  in  a.  r.  69.  He  was  sent  out 
by  Otho  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Poi  and  when 
Caecina  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  Annius  Gallus 
hastened  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  When  Otho  sesembled  his 
council,  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  acting,  E^lus 
advised  him  to  defer  engaging  in  any  decisive 
battle.  After  the  defeat  of  Otho's  array  in  the 
ittle  of  Bedrlacum,  Annius  Gallus  pacified  the 
enraged  Othonians.     In  the  reign  of  Vespafiian  he 

"■ '  10  Germany  against  Civilia.  •  (Tac  Hisl. 

.  II,  23,  33,  44,  iv.  68,  v.  19  ;  P!ul,  (Mo, 
fi,8,  13.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  ANTI'PATEB,aRoman  historian, 
ho  hved  about  the  time  of  the  so-called  Thirty 
yranla,  and  is  censured  by  Irebollius  Pollio 
{Ciaad.  B)  for  his  servile  flattery  towards  Aureo- 
furthec  particulars  are  known,  and  his 
t,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
quoted  by  Trebellius  Pollio  (i  c).  [L.  9  l 

'"'""■    ".  AQUI'LLIUS,  one  of  the  most 
the  early  Roman  jurists — those 
flourished  before  tbe  time  of  tils 
empire.     Bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  plebeian 
family,  be  applied  himBe]f  to  the  study  of  the  kw, 
under  the  au^ices  of  Q.  Mucins  P.  £  Scaevola,  the 
pontifei  roaiimua,  who  was  the  greatest  inrist  of 
■     day.     Of  aU  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mudue,  he  at- 
led  the  greatest  authority  among  the  people,  to 
whom,  without  regard  to  his  own  ease,  he  was 
always    accessible,    and   ready    to    give    advice. 
For   deep    and    sound    leammg,    perhaps    some 
of  his  faUow-pnpils,  as  Lucilius  Balbus,  Papirius, 
and  C.  JnventiuB,  may  have  had  equ^  or  greater 
reputation  among  the  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  bnt  they  did  not,  Uke  Gallus,  eierdse 
much  iiiiiueiice  on  the  progress  of  thejr  art.    He 
'senator.    At  the  end  of  the  year 
sleeted  praetor  along  witii  Cicero; 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  greatly  signalised 
"■'■aself  by  legal  reforms,  of  which  we  shall  pie- 
itly  take  notice.      During  hie  pcaetorsliip  he 
■pteaiid  in  qtmeelioxei  de  ambUa,  while  the  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  de  peeutiiis  repelmda  was  as- 
:d  to  his  colleague.  (Cic.  ^jjd  Cl«etit.  64.)    Ha 
r  aspired  to  the  consulship,  for  he  was  prudent 
unambitious,  or  rather,  his  ambition  was  s^iift- 
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Eed  bj  the  jiididnl  aorereignty  wlich  he  cKen 
oiiieil.  MoreoTer,  he  dreaded  the  additional  toils 
Of  an  offioe  to  which  he  felt  his  dschning  healtli 
une([uBL  (Ad  JO,  I  ],)  Of  the  detaib  of  his 
private  lite  little  a  known.  Pliny  (fll  N.  vii.  1) 
cays,  epigiamniatically,  that  he  was  even  tnore  dia- 
tuignirfied  for  the  magnificent  mansion  which  he 
possessed  upon  the  Viminal  Hill  than  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Civil  Lavr.  It  was  in  thb  mansion, 
the  most  superb  in  alt  Rome  (F.  VictoF,  be  Uti. 
Rom.  Region.  T.)>  that  hia  intimate  fdend,  Q. 
Scapula,  suddenly  eipired  while  at  snpper  with 
GallnB.  (PIm.  H.  -N.  viL  S3.}  In  a  letter  ad- 
dteesed  to  Servius  Sulpicins,  in  B.  c.  46  (ad  Fata. 
ir.  6),  Cicero  speaks  of  a  Gallna,  a  &iend  and  re- 
lativE  of  Seryius  (wsto-  Gallus),  who  lost  a  pto- 
niising  aon,  and  t«re  hia  losa  with  equanimity  ; 
hut  though  Gallus  AquilUus,  the  jurist,  was  the 
friend  and  legal  preceptor  of  Seiviue,  it  is  donhtful 
from  the  confext  whether  he  U  the  person  reterred 
to.  In  the  Topiea,  a  treatiae  which  was  published 
in  B.  c  14,  Gallus  is  spoken  of  in  the  past  tenee,  as 
no  longer  living.     (Top,  12.) 

We  eaji  only  briefly  review  the  professional 
career  of  Gallus.  Taught,  himself,  by  the  great 
Mucius  Scaevoia,  be  cnuld  boast  of  being  in  turn 
the  principal  instructor  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who 
bad  previously  learned  the  elements  of  taw  from 
Luciiius  Balbus,  and  combined  the  eucellenciea  of 
both  his  masters ;  for  if  Balbus  were  more  esteemed 
far  eolidand  proibund  acquirement,  Gallus  had  the 
advantage  in  penetration,  deitarity,  and  readiness. 
(Cic.  MniL  42.)  "  Institatns  fuit "  (Servius),  says 
Fomponius,  in  the  ill-written  tragment  De  Origim 
Juris  {Dig.  L  tit,  2.  a.  2.  ^  43),  "  a  Balbo  Lndlio, 
instractUB  autem  maxime  a  Galla  Aq.uillie,  qui  &it 
Cerciuae.  Itaq^ue  hbri  ^ub  compluiva  extant,  Cer- 
cinae  confeclae."  Cujas,  in  his  comment  on  this 
passage,  speaks  of  Cercina  as  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  but  no  such  island  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  geogmphers,  accordii^  to  whom  C»cina 
was  an  island  (now  O^malcra)  In  the  Mare  Syrti- 
cum,  where  MariuB  lay  hid.  (Mela,  ii.  7  ;  Phn.  A: 
N,  V.  7.)  There  is  some  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  ScTviue,  although  he  visited  Athens 
and  Rhodes  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12,  Bnd.  41), 
shonld  have  passed  hia  time  witb  hfs  preceptor  in 
an  island  on  the  ocast  of  Africa — a  singult     '"  ' 
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is  remaAkble,  that  we  are  not  acqtiainled  with  the 
title  of  any  one  of  his  works^  though  he  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Digest.  Thus,  he  is  loosely  quoted 
by  Lnbeo  (Dig.  33.  8.29.  J  1),  by  A&icanus 
(Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  B.  33.  §  7),  by  Cervidias  Scaevoia 
(Dig.  3S.  lit.  2.  s.  29),  by  Udiiiiis  Rufinua  (I»g. 
28.  tit.  B.  B.  741,  by  Javolenus  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7. 


mk 
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a.  32.  §  l),by  Ulpian  (1%.  8.  tit,  6 
Dig.  3«.  a.  30.  §  7,  Dig.  43.  tit  24.  s.  7.  8  i). 
Tills  unspecilic  mode  of  quotation  shows  tbat  bis 
original  works  were  not  in  men's  bands,  and  the 
same  inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  wlence  of 

usage  of  words  by  cilations  from  Afjuillina  OaJIus. 
His  authority,  however,  is  invoked  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (lib.  iiL  p.  200,  ed.  Syibuig.),  for 
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pi^la  :  Hence  some  critics  conjecture  that  Cae- 
cina^  in  Elruria  (Mela,  ii.  4^  is  meant,  and  others 
have  thought  of  Sicyon  or  Corcyra.  It  is  equally 
doubtiul  whether  the  author  of  the  works  said  to 
have  been  written  at  Cercina  were  Servius  or 
Galliis.  (Otto,  in  &m  Sidpic.  Ties.  Jicr.  Civ. 
vol.v.  p.  1585-6.)  If  Servius  is  meant,  there  is  a 
needle^B  repetition,  for  Pomponius,  referring  to 
Sorviua,  shortly  afterwards  says,  "  Hujus  7olumina 
compluia  extant."  In  the  time  of  Pomponius, 
same  works  of  AqoiUius  Oallus  were  extant,  but 
copies  of  them  vrere  tKKCix,  and  their  contents  were 
not  such  as  to  conduce  to  their  popularity.  Ser- 
vius Sulpicius  incorporaled  the  works  of  Gallus, 
and  of  other  disciples  of  Mucius,  in  bis  oTvn 
writings,  completed  what  they  had  left  imperfect, 
and,  while  he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
them  productions,  he  at  once  secured  tiiem  from 
oblivion,  and  deprived  them  of  the  chance  of  inde- 
pendent fiune,  by  the  superior  attrsction  of  his 
o»n  style.  By  Ulpian,  Gallus  is  cited  at  second- 
hand from  Mela,  in  Dig.  IS.  titl.s.  l7.gH.      It 


Aquillius  Gallus  early  acquired  high  reputation 

advocule  when  his  friend  sat  upon  the  bench.  Al- 
ready, in  B.  c.  31,  the  youthful  orator  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Qnintius  before  GaUue  (Oell,  xv.  38), 
and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Gallus  was  one  of  the 
judic«3  on  the  trial  of  Caecina.  In  the  latter  case 
(pro  Caas.  27  >,  Cicero  laviahes  veiy  high  enco- 
miums on  his  knowledge,  abihty,  and  indua^,  as 
well  as  his  jnat  and  merciful  disposition.  The 
speech  Pro  Claeniio  was  also  addressed  to  Gallus 
as  a  Judex.  Cicero  himself  resorted  for  legal  advice: 
to  his  Iriend,  although,  in  a  question  relating  to  a 
right  of  water,  he  says  that  he  preferred  consulting 
M.  Tu^o,  who  had  devoted  exclusive  attention  to 
thatbninchofthelaw(pro£affi.20).  Gallus,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  was  consulted  on  qne&- 
tions  which  involved  controverted  Eicts  rather  than 
legal  doubts,  used  to  refer  hia  clients  for  advice 

skilful  advocate  {Ti^  i1).  It  is  probable  that 
Gallus  was.  deficient  in  oratorical  power,  Jbr  on  no 
occasion  do  we  Itnd  him  compUmenled  by  Cicero  on 
any  such  giit.  Among  the  important  causes  which 
he  heard  was  that  of  Otacilia,  who  had  carried  on 
on  adulterons.  intrigue  with  C.  Visellins  Varro. 
Varro,  being  seriously  ill,  and  wishing  to  make  her 
a  present,  which,  if  he  died,  she  might  lecovec 
from  hia  Aars  under  colour  of  a  debt,  permitted  her 

of  300,000  sesterces,  but,  aa  he  did  not  die  so  soon 
as  she  expected,  she  brought  an  action  ^^at  iim- 
sel/lo  recover  the  amount  with  interest.  This  im- 
demand  was  npeet  by  the  legal  authority 
mmg  of  Aquillius  Gallus, who  was  ^pdnted 
judex  in  the  case.  (Val.  Mas.  viii.  3.) 

Such  was  Gallua  in  practice,  iis  counsel  and 
judex,  skilfulinbis  ait,  with  annour  always  bright, 
and  weapon  alwaj^s  keen.  But  he  possessed  higher 
qualifictttions,  which  were  perhaps  not  sufiicientiy 
ppreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  Ho  had  a 
:rong  love  of  equity,  and  a  Strang  dislike  to  chi- 
rnery  and  fraud,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the 
oinla  in  which  justice  was  defeated  by  technicali- 
es.  It  would  have  been  too  daring  an  attempt 
)  disturb  the  artificial  system  of  Roman  jnrispra- 
ence  by  a  legisktion  which,  though  it  remedied 
jme  of  its  defects,  was  not  in  harmony  with  it; 
ftablished  ndea.  Accordingly,  Gallus  applied  his 
ingeniom  .ind  inventive  mind  to  the  contrivance  os 
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legal  nOTelties,  to  which  hia  authority  was  tiiffi- 
Gteiit  to  give  currency,  because,  whib  they  cured 
evila,  Ihey  diMurbed  no  settled  notions.  To  ex- 
plain all  his  iijipToiflinenta  in  the  law  would  exceed 
our  limits,  but  there  are  three  which  deserve  spe- 
cial mention — hisfoimul  1  t,f  h  tit  tion 
of  heirs;  2d,  for  releasing  1  gat  laitn  a  d  Sd  for 
procedure  in  case  of  fraud. 

Alt  to  the  iirst  head,  testsju  mgbt  have 
been  breken,  if  it  nomin  ted  trai^  as  hen 
.passing  over  a  subs  here,  th  gh  uch  h  re 
ehould  be  bom  after  the  ie  ta.  d    th      Thi 

latter  event  was  prsvided  f  by  f  rmul  m  tei 
by  AquilliuB  Gailus.  H  al  provid  d  f  m. 
which  was  adopted  on  hia  aathority,  for  the  insti 

mas  ia^.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  2.  s.  29,  Dig.  28.  tit.  6 
1.33.  §7,  Dig. 28,  tit  5.  s.  74.) 


to  the  , 


and  heai 


mode  of  giving  a  general  release  of  all  obligatii 
An  obligstio  could  only  be  dissolved  altogether  by 

had  been  contracted  ;  but  the  nature  of  an  obH- 
gatio  might  be  altered  by  its  renewal  in  anotlier 
form  (aosatio),  after  which  the  legal  incidents  dI 
the  ekt  obl^tio  were  extinguished.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  aeeessity  of  various  modes 
of  release,  where  there  might  be  obligationes  of 
various  kinds,  Aquillius  O^us  devised  the  plan  of 
Iirst  luromg  by  a  novalio  every  existing  obbgatlo 
into  a  angle  vaiunim  oWajirfio,  which  might  he 
dissolved  by  aceejaSatio,  or  a  Hctitious  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  obligalio  had  been  discharged. 
A.  undertakes  by  ^tongto  to  pay  to  B-  the  vale 
eveiy  obligatio  of  every  kind  by  which  A.  is  bi 
to  B.  The  former  obUgationes  being  thus  merged 
in  the  ipoiaio,  all  elahns  ace  released  al  once  by  a 
fictitious  acknowledgment  by  B.  that  he  has  re- 
ceived from  A.  the  stipulated  payment.  Such  are 
the  prindples  upon  which  is  founded  the  celebrated 
St^alatio  AqiaSiana^  the  form  of  which  is  given  in 
Dig.  i6.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  I,  and  in  Inst.  3.  tit.  29. 
f"2. 

As  to  the  third  and  moat  important  head,  the 
formulae  in  case  ot  fraud  — that  improvement 
which  swept  every  species  of  wickedness  out  of  its 
last  lurking-place  {ew/rricidwn  maitciarurti  om- 
siam)  —  from  what  is  said  by  Cicero,  in  De  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  30,  and  i>B  Q^  iil.  U,  we  have  strong 
reason  for  concluding,  that  if  tka  clause  in  the 
praetor's  edict,  which  is  preserved  in  Dig.  4.  til.  3. 
^  i,  was  jutreduced  before  the  Has  when  Gailus 
VOA  praetor,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  ih^Jvdiaitta 
ie  doto  malo,  and  the  legal  remedies  agunst  fiaud. 
It  least  received  important  improvements  bora  his 
bands,  Hugo,  however,  thought  tbatthe^^irfnu^ 
ie  dolo  mofo  were  nothing  more  than  new  clauses 
ji  contracts.  (A  A  G.  p.  861,  ed.  1832.) 

The  definition  of  doiia  vuJxa  was  a  vexata 
{uaesUo.  According  to  Gailus,  there  was  dolus 
naluB,  "quum  esset  fliud  amulatum,  aliud  actum." 
He  was  noted  for  definitions  in  other  cases.  His 
lefinition  of  litns  as  the  place  ^^  qua  ductus  of- 
adit;'  baa  been  oflon  cited  as  hnp|^  though  meta- 
ihoricaL    (Cic  Tajik.  7  ;   Quint  Insl.  Or.  iiL  c 


dt.) 

The  jurist  Aquillius  GalluS  (who  is 
■ver  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  pleosj  wi 
he  prepoaer  of  the  Lex  Aquillia,  which  is  a  i 
itum  of  earlier  date  (Inst,  4.  tit.  3.$  IS).  S 
leen  mentioned  by  Srutus  (Dig.  9.  til.  2. 


GALLUS.  22« 

§  22)  and  Q.  Mucius  (iWi  a.  39.  pr.).  PnrtbBPr 
more,  we  must  not  (as  the  compiler  of  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  appears  to  have  done) 
confound  Aquillius  Gailus  with  the  kter  jurist 

The  inscription  in  Grater  fp.  653.  No.  6),  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  L.Aqaillius Gemellus, 
the  freedman  of  the  jurist,  is  probably  spiuioua. 
(Bertrandus,  De  Jariap,  iL  9  ;  OuU.  Grotius,  De 
VmiCbir.  i.8.  }6— 8i  Maian8inB,orf  XXXICtor. 
Frag.  C^nsnient  vol.  ii,  p.  67 — 126;  Heinecdus, 
De  C.  Aqai/lio  GaUo^  ICto  ceieberrimo  m  Opuac 
vol.  JL  pp.  777— 9;  Zimmem,  R.  R.  G.  voL  L 
§77.)  [J.T.G.] 

GALLUS,  L.  AQUI'LLIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B.C.  170,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province. 
(Liv.  xU.  10,  19.)  [L.  S.) 

GALLUS,  ASI'NIUS.  1.  L,  Asinius,  C.  p. 
Gallus,  is  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  as  having  cele- 
brated a  triumph  in  £.  c  26. 

2.  C.  AsiNWS,  C.  t.  Gallus,  a  son  of  C.  Asi- 


e  the  agnomen  of  Si 


He 


was  consul  in  b.  c.  8  with  C.  Marcius  Censi 
He  was  not  free  ftom  the  servile  flattery  which  at 
the  time  prevailed  in  the  senate  and  among  the 
people,  but  he  would  now  and  then  speak  in  tJie 
senate  with  mora  freedom  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  sovereign.  Ai^ustns  said  of  him,  that  he  had 
indeed  the  desire  lo  be  the  fii-stman  in  the  senate, 
but  that  he  had  not  the  talent  for  it.  Tiberius 
hated  him,  partiy  on  account  of  his  freedom  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  but  more  especially  because 
Aunius  Galhis  had  married  Vipsnnia,  the  foimet 
wife  of  Tiberius.  At  last  the  emperor  resolved 
upon  getUng  rid  of  him.  In  A.  D.  30  he  invited 
him  to  bis  table  at  Capreae,  and  at  the  same  time 
got  the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death.  But 
Tiberias  saved  his  life,  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting upon  Inn  severer  cruelties  than  death  alone. 
He  kept  him  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  on 
the  most  scanty  supply  of  food.  After  the  l^se 
of  three  years,  he  died  in  his  dungeon  of  starvation, 
but  whether  it  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is  un- 

C.  Asinius  Gailus  also  distinguished  himself  in 

he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Either.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  several  books,  entitled  Dn  Com- 
paraliotu  patri*  ac  Cicerfrm$,  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  deftnce  of  Cicero.  The  writings 
wever,  have  peiiabed ;  and  ^1 
of  his  productions  is  a  short 
epigram  preserved  In  Suetonius.  (Tac  Aim.  L  8, 
12,  13,  76,  &c~,  a  33,  33,  35,  iii.  II,  36,  76,  iv. 

1,  20,  30,  71,  vi,  33,  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  6,  Ivii. 

2,  Iviii,  3  J  SchoL  Actou.  ad  Horai.  Carm.  ii,  1, 
16 ;  Suet  Cland.  41  ;  De  lUwt.  Gram.  23  ;  m 
HonO.  m  Jm.  ;  Plin.  Epiat.  vii.  i  ;  GelL  xvii.  1  j 
Qumtil.  iii.  I,  23.) 

3.  Asinius  Gallus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  a  man 
prond  ot  his  family  connection,  being  a  sSep-brether 
ofDrasns,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  In  the  reign  of 
ChiudiUB,  he  and  StatiUus,  and  a  number  of  freed- 
en  and  slaves,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Clau- 
lus.  The  object  of  Asinius  Gallus  was  merely  to 
itisfy  his  fbohsh  vanity  ;  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
hvered,  and  Claudius  was  generous  enough  not  to 
inSict  any  severer  punishment  on  the  offender  than 
(Suet,  fflaurf.  IS.  J  Dion  Cass.  Is,  27.) 
L.  Asin;ue  Galmis  was  consul  in  a.  b.  62^ 
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tbe  yeSr  In  Which  the  poet  Persius  died.    (Ti 
Ann.  zi'.  48  ;    TiVa  Pertii.)  L.  S.] 

GALLOS,  CANI'NIUS.  1.  L.  Caninids 
Oallus.  His  pra«nomen  Lucius  is  not  i: 
by  Cicero,  but  is  taken  from  Dion  Cast 
m.  63),  who  cbUb  hia  son  L.  P.  He  v 
temporal;  of  Cicero  and  Caesiir.  In  B. 
and  Q.  Fabiua  Maiimua  accused  C.  Antoniiia  of 
T^tetunda&j  and  Cicero  defended  tlie  accnaedi  Af- 
terwarda.  however,  Caniniua  Oallus  nuuried  the 
dsitgbter  of  C.  Antoains. 
bune  of  the  people,  and  in  thia  capacity  endea- 
louied  to  further  the  objects  of  Pompey.  With  a 
iriew  to  prCTont  P.  Lantulus  Spinthor,  then  pro- 
conaa]  of  CHicia,  from  restoiing  Ptolemy  AnleieE 
to  hia  kingdom,  he  brought  forward  a  n>gation  that 
Fompey,  without  an  army,  and  accompanied  only 
by  two  lleten,  ahonld  be  sent  with  the  lii 
Alexandria,  and  eudearour  to  bring  about  a  i 
ciliation  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
the  rogation,  if  it  waa  ever  actually  brought  for- 
ward, was  not  carried.  The  year  after  his  tribune- 
ahip,  B.  c  5£,  CaniniuB  Gallus  was  accused,  pro- 
bably by  M.  Colonius,  but  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  at  the  rtquest  of  Pompey.  In  B.  "  "  >■  - 
was  staying  in  Greece,  perhaps  as  praeto 
province  of  Achain,  for  Cicero,  who  then 
Ciliua,  saw  him  at  Athens.  Daring  the  i 
between  Caesm  and  Pompey;  Caniniua  Gallus  ap- 
pears to  have  [emiuned  nentral.  He  died  in  b.  c 
U.  He  had  been  connected  in  friendship  with 
Cicero  and  M.  Tereutius  Vairo,  whence  we  may 
in&r  that  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  acquire- 
ments. (Cic  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  2,  6,  od  Fata,  i,  2,  4, 
7,  ii.  8,  vii.  1,  ii.  3,  3, 6,  ni  Att.  xv.  13,  xvi.  14  ; 
Val.  Mai.  iv,  2.  I  6  i  Dion  Cass.  Ktsii.  16 ; 
Pint  Pomp.  49,  where  he  is  wrongly  called  Ca- 

2.  L.  CiNiNiuB,  L.  F.  Gallus,  a  eon  of  No.  I, 
was  consul  in  B.C.  37  with  M.  Agrippa.     He  is 


:^  IQae 


Thee 


preeents  the  head  of  Augustus,  and  the  reverse  a 
Parthian  kneeling,  presenting  a  standard,  with 
L.  CINIHJFH  OAixvs  nivut.  (Fasli ;  Dion  Cass. 
Aajar,  lib.  48,  and  xlviii.  49  ;  Bo^hesi,  in  the 
Gloniaie  Areadko,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  66,  fSc.) 


GALLUS. 
officers,  to  investigate  the  case,  and  received  from 
him  a  report  favouralile  to  tlie  Jews,  he  took  no 
elTectual  steps  either  to  redress  their  injuiiea,  or  to 
prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their  diecon- 
tent  might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found  it 
neceasary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and, 
having  tnksn  Ptolema'i'a  and  Lydda,  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.  There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the 
Dpper  part  of  the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the 
temple ;  and  might,  according  to  Josephus,  have 
finished  the  "xai  at  once,  had  he  not  been  diesuaded 
by  some  of  his  officers  from  prearing  hb  advantage. 
Soon  after  ha  nnacconntably  drew  oS  hie  forces, 
and  was  much  harassed  in  hia  retreat  by  the  Jews, 
who  took  from  him  a  qnantity  of  spoil.  Nero  was 
at  the  time  in  Acbaa,  and  Gallus  aent  messengers 
to  him  to  give  an  account  of  aHhirs,  and  to  repre- 
sent them  as  favourably  as  possible  for  himaell 
The  emperor,  much  exasperated,  commiasjoned 
Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war  ;  and  the  words  of 
Tacitus  seem  to  imply  that  Oallus  died  before  the 
arrival  of  his  eucceBBor,  his  death  being  probably 
hastened  by  vciation.  (Joseph.  Vil.  §  43,  Beli. 
J<ui.  ii.  14.  §  3, 16.  §5  1,  2. 18.  g§  9,  10, 19.  %%  1 
—9,  20.  g  1,  iii,  1 ;  Tac  Hi^.  v.  10  ;  Suet  Tesp. 
4.)  tE.  K] 

GALLUS,  CONSTA'NTIUS,  or,  with  hia  foil 
name,  Flaviub  CLAunius  (Julius)  Constan- 
Titm  Gallus,  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius  and 
Galla,  grandson  of  Conalantiua  Chlorus,  nephew  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder  brothfr,  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  (See 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  I.  p.  833.)  Having  been 
spared,  in  consequence  of  hia  infirm  health,  in  the 
geneml  massacre  of  the  more  dangemus  members 
of  the  impeiial  femily,  which  followed  the  death  of 
'  ■"  uncle,  and  in  which  his  own  fiiiher  and  an 
r  brother  were  involved,  he  was,  in  A.  D.  351, 
ed  Caesar  by  Conalantius  II.,  and  lefi  m  the 
east  to  repol  the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  The 
rincipal  events  of  his  subsequent  career,  and  die 
lanner  of  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  334, 
K  detailed  elsewhere.  [Constantius  II.,  p.  04B.] 
The  appellation  of  Gallua  was  dropped  upon  hii 
evatuin  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  (Victor,  ds  Caes. 
42),  and  hence  numiematologista  have  experienced 
onsiderable  difficulty  in  separatmg  the  medals  el 


i,Cona 


of  his  < 
g  the  lifetime  of  Com 
Great,  ^nce  precisely  the  same  designati 

'f   found  applied 
Several  of  the  coins  of  GaUus,  however. 


8.  L.  Caninius  Gallus  waa  consul  suffeotua 
in  B.  c.  2,  in  the  place  of  M.  Plautius  Silvanus. 
(F^ti.)  [L  S] 

GALLUS,  C.  CB'STIUS,  with  the  agnomen 
Camerinua,  a  Roman  lenator  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  waa  consul  in  A.  D,  35,  with  M, 
Serviiius  Nonianus.  (Tac  Jjm.  iii.  36,  vL  7,  31; 
Dion  Gass,  Iviii.  26  ;  Piin.  H.  N.  x.  43.)    [L.  8.] 

GALLUS,  CE'STIUS,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
tile  governor  of  Syria  (lefftdra^  A.  D.  64,  65),  under 
whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  tlie  rebellion  vrhich 
mded  in  the  destruction  of  their  dtyand  temple 
Iw  Titus.  Maddened  by  the  tyranny  of  Gessiua 
tlorus,  they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection ) 
but,  though    he   sent   Neapolitanus,  one   of  his 


a  by  FL.  CL.,  0 
r  li  1  v  ij ,  oemg  prenieo,  since  those  names  do  not 
ippear  to  have  been  ever  assumed  by  the  eldei 
Constantius.  For  more  delicate  methods  oE  discri- 
mination where  the  above  teste  fail,  see  Eckhel 
™l  viii.  p.  134.  IW.  R.] 

GALLUS,  C.  CORNE'LIUS  (Eutroplus,  vii 
10,  erroneoudy  calls  Mm  Cneins),  a  conlemporaij 
>f  Augustus,  who  .distinguished  himself  as  a  ge- 
neml, and  atill  more  as  a  poet  and  an  orator.  Hi 
«aa  a  native  of  Forum  Julii  (Frejus),  in  Gsul. 
md  of  very  humble  origin,  perhaps  the  son  of  somi 
freedmsn  either  of  Sulla  or  Cinna.  Hieronymus,  ii 
Eusebius,  stales  that  Gallus  died  attheageoffbrt< 
(others  read  forty-three)  ;  and  as  we  know  fron 
Dion  Cassius  (liii.  23)  that  be  died  in  b.c.  26,  h< 


■e  been  I 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Italy  at 
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lariy  age,  ai 


QALU'S. 
it  would  ee<^m  tbat  he  was  jnatmcted  by  the  Epi- 
curean Synm,  together  with  VacuB  and  Virgil, 
both  of  whom  became  greatly  attached  to  him. 
<  Virg.  fi%.  vi.  64,  &£.)  He  began  his  career  as 
a  poet  abont  the  age  of  tweuty ,  and  seems  thereby 
to  have  attiacted  the  attention  and  won  the  friend- 
ship of  such  men  as  Asmius  PoUio.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
X.  32.)  When  Odaiianns,  aflet  the  murder  of 
Caeear,  came  to  Italy  from  Apnllonia,  Gallus  must 
have  embraced  his  paiTty  at  once,  for  henceforth  he 
appears  as  a  man  of  great  influence  witll  Octavia- 
I  nus,  and  in  e.  c,  4S  ho  was  one  of  the  triumviri 
appointed  by  Octavianus  to  distribute  the  land  in 
the  north  of  Italy  among  his  veterans,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  diatinguished  himself  by  the  protection 
he  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua  and  Co 
Viigil,  for  he  brought  an  accusa^on  agsinat  Alfe- 
nus  Varus,  who,  in  hie  measurements  of  the  land, 
was  unjust  towards  the  inhabitants.  (Serv.  od 
Vlrg.  Edoff.  is.  10  ;  Donat.  ViU  Virg.  30,  35.) 
Qallus  afterwards  accompanied  OctavianuG  to  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.C  31,  when  he  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  when 
OitavianuB  was  obliged  to  go  from  Samoa  to  Italy, 


suppress 
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Ji  the  army  to  H 
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surrendered,  with  foni  legions,  to  Oallus,  who  then 
took  pofisession  of  the  island  of  Pharus,  and  attacked 
Paraetonium.  When  this  town  and  oil  its  trea- 
sures had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Oallus,  Antony 
hastened  thither,  hoping  to  recover  what  was  lost, 
either  by  bribery  or  by  force;  but  Oallus  thwarted 
his  schemes,  and,  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on 
Antany's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pataetonium,  he 
sank  and  burnt  many  of  the  enemy's  ships,  where- 
upon Antony  withdrew,  and  soon  afler  made  away 
with  himself.  Gallus  and  Proculeius  then  assisted 
Ootavianus  in  securing  Cleopatra,  and  guarded  her 
as  a  prisoner  in  her  palace.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatia,  Octavianna  constituted  Egypt  as  a  Ko- 
man  province,  with  peculiar  r^ulatioos,  and  testi- 
Jicd  his  esteem  for  and  confidence  in  Oallus  by 
making  him  the  first  prefect  of  Egypt.  (Sttab. 
xvli.  p.  819  J  Dion  Cass.  li.  9,  17.)  He  bad  to 
suppress  a  revolt  in  the  Thebais,  where  the  people 
resisted  the  severs  taxation  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  fonr 
years,  and  seems  to  have  made  various  useful  regu- 
lations in  his  province ;  but  the  elevated  position  to 
which  he  was  raised  appears  to  have  rendered  him 
giddy  and  insolent,  whereby  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  hatred  of  Augustus.  The  exact  nature  of  his 
offence  is  not  cerlwn.  According  to  Dion  Cassius 
(liii.  23),  he  spoke  of  Angastus  in  an  o3en»ve  and 
insulting  manner  ;  he  erected  numerous  statues  of 
himself  in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits  in- 
scribed on  the  pyramids.  This  e:reited  the  hostility 
of  Valerius  Id^^us,  who  had  before  been  his  in- 
timate friend,  but  now  denounced  him  to  the  eni- 
peror.  Augustus  deprived  him  of  his  post,  which 
was  given  to  Petronius,  and  forbade  him  to  slay  in 
any  ^  his  provinces.  As  the  accusation  of  Valmus 
had  succeeded  thus  fs;c,  one  accuser  after  another 
came  forward  against  him,  and  the  charges  were 
referred  to  the  senate  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision. In  consequence  of  these  things,  the  senate 
deprived  Qallus  of  his  eslales,  and  sent  him  into 
exile ;  but,  unable  to  Iwar  up  against  these  reverses 
of  fortune,  he  put  an  end  to  his  liie  by  throw- 
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ing  himself  upon  his  own  sword,  B.  c.  26.     Olhei 

disrespectful  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Augustus, 
or  that  he  was  suspected  of  fbrroing  a  oonspiiacy, 
or  that  he  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province. 
(Comp.  Suet.  Aug.  66,  de  XUustr.  Oram.  Ifi ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.Edog.  y..  1  ;  Donat.  Fit  Virg.  39  ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xvii.4;  Ov.  TrM.  s.  iiB,  Amor.  iM.  9,  6^; 
Propert.  ii.  34.  91.) 

The  intimate  friendship  existing  between  Oallus 

Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  the  high  praise, 
they  bestow  upon  him,  suificicntly  attest  that 
Gallus  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and 
acquirements.  Ovid  (TriaL  iv,  10.  5)  assigns  to 
him  the  first  place  among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets  i 
and  we  know  that  he  wrote  a  collection  of  elegies 
in  lour  books,  the  principal  subject  of  which  was 
his  love  of  Lycoris.  But  all  his  productions  have 
perished,  and  we  can  judge  of  his  merits  only  by 
what  bis  conlemporaries  slate  about  him.  A  col- 
lection of  six  elegies  was  published  under  his  name 
by  Pomponius  Qauricus  (Venice,  ISUl,  4to),but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  they  belonged  to  a  mnch 
later  age,  and  were  the  productions  of  Maximianus, 
a  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  There  are 
in  tlie  La^n  Anthology  fimr  epigrams  (Nos.  869v 
9B9,  1003,  and  1£6S,  ed.  Meyer),  which  were  (br- 
meriy  attiibuled  to  Gallus,  but  none  of  them  can 
have  been  the  production  of  a  eontempora^  of 
Augustus.  Gallus  translated  into  I^tin  the  poems 
of  Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  but  this  transla^on  is  also 
lost.  Some  critics  attribute  to  him  the  poem 
Ciria,  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Vir^l, 
but  the  arguments  do  not  appear  tatlsfoctoiy.    Of 

and  how  &r  the  judgment  of  Quintilian  (i.  1. 
g  93  i  comp.  L  5.  §  8)  is  correct,  who  calls  him 
rfarior  GoHm,  we  cannot  say.  The  Greek  Antho- 
logy contains  two  epigrams  under  the  name  of 
Gallus,  but  who  their  author  was  is  altogether  un- 
certiun.  Some  wiiters  ascribe  to  C.  Comelins 
Callus  a  work  on  the  expedition  of  Aelins  Gallus 
into  Arabia,  but  he  cannot  possibly  have  written 
any  such  work,  because  he  died  beibre  that  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken.  (Fontanini,  ,Si9(.  ZiV..^^ 
1^<K,  lib.  i. ;  C.  C.  C.  VoUter,  Ommental.  de  C. 
Cbrselii  Oidli  Foryaliems  Viia  et  SDripUi,  part  i., 
Bonn,  1841),  8vo.,  containing  ths  history  of  his  lile, 
and  part  ii.,  Elberfeld,  1841,  on  the  writings  of 
Oallus).  A,  W.  Becker,  in  his  work  entitled 
GaUia,  has  lately  made  use  of  the  life  of  Com. 
Oallus  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  most  im~ 
portant  points  of  ^e  privatfilifo  of  the  Romans  in 
the  tims  of  Augustus,  An  English  translation  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1S44.  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  A.  DI'DIUS,  was  euralor  o^mm™ 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.B.  40.  In  the  lelgn  of 
Chiudiua,  A.  D.  £0,  he  commanded  a  Roman  army 

Bo^orus,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
by  the  same  emperor  to  succeed  Ostorius  in  Britain, 
where,  however,  he  confined  himself  to  protecting 
what  the  Romans  had  gained  before,  for  he  was 
then  at  an  advanced  age,  and  governed  his  pro- 
vince through  his  legates.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  ambition,  and  of 
some  eminence  as  an  orator.  (Frontin.  lie  Agaaed. 
102  ;  Tae.  Atm.  xIL  16,  40,  xiv.  39,  Agric.  14; 
Quin^L  vi.  3.  §  68.)  [L.  S.J 

GALLUS,  FA'DIUS.  1.  M.  Fadids  Gallus, 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticns,  appears 
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t»  have  been  a  man  of  great  ra^uirements  and  of 
an  amiable  character.  Among  Cicero's  letters  there 
are  aeveral  {ad  Fam.  vii.  23—27)  which  ai  " 
dressed  to  M.  Fadius.  It  eeeraa  that  daring  the 
dvil  war  he  belonged  to  (he  party  of  Caeear,  and 
fought  under  liim  as  legate  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  49. 
He  WHS  a  follower  of  EpicnniB  in  his  philosopliical 
views,  but  nevertheless  wrote  an  eiui^  on  M. 
Poniiu*  Cato  Uticensis,  which  is  lost.  It  should 
be  abseired  that  in  most  editions  of  Cicero  Ms 
name  is  wrongly  ^ven  as  M.  Fahins  Oallus.  (Ci 
ad  Pam.  W.  14,  til  24,  ii.  26,  liii.  59,  xr.  1 4,  ai 
Att.  va.  3,  liii  3,  12,  liii.  49.) 

2.  Q.  Fadius  Galldb,  a  brother  of  No.  I.  In 
S.  c.  46  the  two  hiothers  had  a  dispute,  and  on 
that  occa^on  Cicero  recommended  M.  Fsdiuf 
GbUu  to  Paelus.  Cicero  calls  Q.  Padius  a  iotM 
nonsapi-ewr.  (Jte  J%.  ii.  17,  IB,  nif  J^m.ii.  25.) 

8.  T.  FdDHJS  Gailds,  was  quaestor  of  Cicero 
in  his  consulship,  B.C.  63,  and  tribune  of  thepeaj' 
in  B.  c  B7,  in  which,  year  he  eierted  himself  wi 
others  to  eti^ect  the  recal  of  Cicero  from  ejdle.  At 
H  later  period  T,  Fadius  himself  appears  to  have 
lived  in  ejrile,  and  Cicero  in  a  letter  still  eilant 
{ad  Fbm.  y.  IS)  consoled  him  in  his  nusfbrtune. 
(Cic.  ad  Q.  Fmt.  i.  i,  ad  Att,  iii.  23,  post  Sed.  in 
Senal.  8,  ad  fh«.  vii.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  PLA'VIUS,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  under  Antony  in  his  untbrtuniite  campaign 
against  the  Farthians  in  B.  c  36.  During  Antony's 
retreat  Flavius  Gallos  made  on  inconsiderate 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  for  wliich  lie  paid  with 
his  life.  (Plut.  AaL  42,  43.)  II..  S.] 

GALLUS,  GLI'CIUa,  was  denonneed  to  Nero 
by  Qum^anus  as  an.  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 
of  FisD  ;  bnt  eg  the  evidence  Rgiunst  him  was  not 
strong  enough  to  condemn  him,  he  was  punished 
only  with  eiile.     (Tac.  Am.  xv.  56,  71.)   [I..  S,] 

GALLUS,  HERBTKNIUS,  an  actor  whom  U 
Cornelius  Ealbus,  when  ai  Gades,  imsed  to  the 
tank  of  an  egaes,  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold 
ring,  and  introducing  him  to  the  seats  in  the  theatre, 
which  were  reserred  for  the  equilos.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  HERB'NNIUS,  a  Roman  genera], 
legate  of  the  first  legion  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine 
(a.  d.  89)  was  stationed  at  Bonn  when  the  Bala- 
¥ian  insurrection  broke  out,  and  was  ordered  by 
Hordeonins  Flaccus  to  prevent  some  Batavian  co- 
hort, which  had  deserted  irom  the  Romans,  Irom 
nnitii^  with  Civilis.  Hordeonius  recalled  bis 
commands,  but  Gallus  was  compelled  by  hia  own 
soldiers  to  light,  and  was  defeated  through  the 
£iult  of  his  Belgic  auxitiaiies.  He  was  afterwards 
assodated  with  Voeula  in  the  command,  after  the 

the  camp  at  Ctelduba  when  a  trifling  aeeident  ex- 
cited a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers,  who  scourged 
and  bound  him  ;  but  he  was  released  by  Vocula. 
When  Vocula  whb  killed  at  Novosium,  Herennins 
was  only  boand.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Valentinusand  Tutor,  a.d.  70.  [CiviLia ;  Vo- 
CDLA ;  ViiKNTiNus].  (Tac  Hisl.  It.  19, 20,  26, 
27,  59,  70,  77.)  [P.  S.] 

GALHJ8,  NffNIUS,  a  Roman  general  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  in  n.c  29  delected  the 
Treviri  and  Germans.  (Men  Cass.  li.  20.)  He 
may  possibly  be'  the  same  as  the  Nonius  who,  ac- 
cording to  Fiutareh  (Oie.  38),  fonght  under  Pompey 
against  Caesar.  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  OQU'LNIUS.     I.  Q.  Oqulnius, 
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L.  F.  Q.  N.  Gallus,  was  conlul  in  B.C.  280  with 
C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  carried  on  a  war  against  tbo 
Picentea,  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  a 
dose  till  the  year  after.  This  consulship  is  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Rome  as  being  the  year 
in  which  silver  was  iirst  coined  at  Some.  In 
B.  c  257  Q.  Ogulnias  was  appointed  dictator  G>r 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  &riae  Latinae.  (Eu- 
trop.  ii.  I6[  Liv.  Epii.  15  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiiii. 
13.^ 

2.  M.  OauLNius  Gallitr,  was  praetor  in  b.  c 
181,  with  the  jurisdiction  in  the  city.  (Liv.  miit 
66,  .1.1.)  [L.S.] 

GALLUS,  L.  PLO'TIUS,  a  native  of  Cisalpinft 
Gaul,  was  the  lirst  person  that  ever  set  np  a  schod 
at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
rhetoric,  about  B.C.  88.  Cicero  in  his  boyhood 
mid  have  lilted  Id  receive  instnic- 


in  iVom  him 


Plotius  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  a^y  and  was  regarded  by  later  writers 
as  the  father  of  Roman  rhetoric.  (Sueton,  i)e  i&tr. 
Met  2 ;  Kieron.  in  Esaefi.  CAroa.  OL  173,  1 ; 
QuintiL  ii.  i.  §  44;  Senec.  Gra^vu  ii.  prooem.) 
Besides  a  work  de  Geila  (QuintiL  sL  3.  §  143), 
he  wrote  judicial  orations  for  other  persona,  as  for 
Atiatinus,  who  in  B.C.  56  accused  M.  Coellua 
Rufna.  (Comp.  Cic.  Fragm.  p.  461 ;  Sehol.  Bob. 
adCii.  p.AT<!Lf.357,td.Onili;Vaim,deL.J^ 


16.) 


[L.S.] 


GALLUS,  C.  POMPEIUS,  w 
49    with   Q.    Verannius.       (Tac.    Aim.    sii.   5; 
Fasti.)  IL.  S.I 

GALLUS,  RU'BRIUS,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Otho,  commanded  a  detachment  of  troops 
at  Brixdlum  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Otho  be  assisted 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  among  the  soldiers, 
A.D.  69.  Shortly  after  he  is  said  to  have  insti- 
gated Caedna  to  his  treachery  against  Vitdlius } 
and  Veapadon  afterwards  sent  him  out  to  suppress 
the  Sarma^ans,  in  which  he  succeeded.  The  C. 
Rnbrics  Gallus,  who  was  consul  sn^ctus  in  A.  □. 
IQl,  may  hare  been  a  son  of  our  Rubrius  Gallus. 
(Tac /iist  ii.  51,  99  ;  Dion  Cass,  biiii.  27  (  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jvd.  vii.  4.  %  3.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  SULPI'CIUS.  1.  C.  Sulpioius, 
C.  F.  Sbb.  n,  Gallus,  was  consul  in  b.c.  243 
vitb  C.  Fimdanius  Fnndnlus.  {Fasti ;  Died.  Eeagau 
Ca<.  p.60,  ed-Dindoif.) 

2.  C.  Suincius,  C.  p.  C.  n.  GALt.iie.  In  B.  c, 
70  Spanish  ambassadors  cams  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the  Roman 

landers  in  SpMn  ;  and  when  the  senate  al- 

i  them  to  choose  four  Romans  as  tJieir  patrons, 
C.  Sulpidus  Gallus  was  one  of  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  y«ar  he  was  elected  praetor  for  n.  c. 
169,  and  obl^ned  the  jurisdiction  in  the  city  as  hia 
province.  During  the  great  levy  which  was  then 
made  for  the  war  against  Macedonia,  he  protected 
the  plebeians  (L  e.  the  poorer  classes)  i^ainst  the 
severity  of  the  consuls.  In  B.  c.  168  he  served  as 
tiibune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  army  of  hia  Mend 
L.  Aemiliua  Paullus,  with  whoso  permission  he 
one  day  assembled  the  troops,  and  announced  to 
them  that  in  a  certain  ni^^t  and  at  a  certain  hour 

He  exhorted  tbem  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  not  to 
regard  it  as  a  fearful  prodigy  i  and  when  at  the 
predicted  moment  the  eclipse  occurred,  the  soidicra 
almost  wcrahipped    the  wisdom  .of  Gallus.      In 
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the  autumn  of  the  yeiir  following,  when  Aeniilina 
Paullus  went  on  an  excursion  ints  Greece,  he  lefl 
the  coiumand  of  the  Roman  camp  in  the  hands  of 
hie  friend ;  hut  the  latter  must  soon  afl«r  have 
Ktnmed  to  Rome,  for  he  was  elected 
year  e.c  16U.  In  his  coneulship  h 
succeBsfuI  war  against  the  Liguimi 
reduced  to  suhmission.  On  his  return  tn  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  C.  SuIpicinsGallua 
,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  extiaordiniuy 
men  of  hia  time  ;  Cicero  in  aevera]  poas^e  epealce 
of  him  in  terma  of  the  highest  praise :  he  had  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  than  anyman  of  hia 
time,  he  was  a  dialingtiistied  orator,  and  altogetJier 
apersonefflne]egantandrefinedmindp  Hia  knoW' 
ledge  of  aatronom  J,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  is  attested  by  hie  predicting,  with  accuracy, 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  Tiaible  m 
Greece.  (Uv.  xliii.  3,  13, 16,  17,  »liT.  37,  sIt. 
27,  ii,  EpiL  46 ;  Plm.  ff.  N.  ii.  12  ;  J.  Obaeq. 
7 1  (  Didaso.  of  lerent.  Atidrit ;  Cic.Brat-  20, 2S, 
de  Be  PtM.  i,  14,  \h,deSemi^  14,  (je^mic.  27, 
■    '-■   8.) 


3,  Q.  SutPicics  GiLLDS,  a  eon  of  No.  S,  died 
at  an  early  age,  and  hb  death  was  borne  by  hia 
father  with  great  fortitude.  (Cic  ife  Otat.  i.  £3, 
Brut.  23,  deAimo.  2,  6,  odFoM.  iv.  6,), 

4.  C.  Qallus  (some  read  Qalliua),  a  Romaji 
tenatOE  mentioned  by  Cicero  (in  Yerr.  iii.  66),  hut 
it  ia  uncertain  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Siupicia 
or  Aquillia  gena.  [L.  S.J 

GALLUS,  SURDI'NIUS,  a  wealthy  Roman 
of  the  time  of  lie  emperor  Claodiua.  When  Clau- 
dius, in  A.  D.  46,  removed  a  nnmber  of  persons 
from  the  senate,  hetause  they  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  keep  up  the  senatorral  dignity,  Surdinlua 
Qallua  waa  preparing  to  go  and  aettle  at  Caith^^, 
but  Claudius  called  him  hack,  saying  that  he  would 
tie  him  with  golden  chains ;  and  Snrdinina  was 
made  a  senator.  (Dion  Cass.  In.  29.)  [L.  S.] 
■  GALLUS,  TISIE'NUS,  a  Roman  general  be- 
Jonging  to  the  party  of  L.  Antoniua  and  Fulvia  in 
their  war  with  Octavianua  m  n-c  41.  When 
Occavianus  made  an  attack  upon  Nureia  he  waa 
repulsed  by  Tisietins,  who  had  the  command  in  the 
place.  In  B.  c  36  he  joined  Sex.  Pompeiua  in 
Sicily  with  reinforcements  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Seitus,  he  surrendered,  with  his  army,  to  Octavi- 
anus.  (Dion  Cass.  iWiii.  13,  xlix.  8,  lOj.Appian, 
a.  C.  iv.  32,  T.  104,  1 17,  121.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  TREGONIA'NUS,  Roman  em- 
poRJT,  *,  D.  251-3S4. 

C.  VtBtDs  Thbbonianub  Gaj. tug,  whose  origin 
Mid  early  history  ai'e  altogether  unknown,  held  a 
high  command  in  the  army  which  matched  to  op- 
pose the  ilrst  great  inroad  of  the  Goths  {A.n.  251), 
and.  according  to  Zoaimus,  contributed  by  his 
treachery  to  me  disastrous  iesue  of  the  battle, 
which  proved  fetal  to  Decius  and  Herennius.  [Db- 
eiuB !  Hbbenpjuts  Etkuscus.]  The  empire 
being  thus  suddenly  ieft  without  a  ruler,  O^us 
was  selected,  towards  the  end  of  November,  A.  D. 
251,  by  both  tJie  senate  and  the  soldiers,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  mount  tlie  vacant  throne, 
Etnd  Hostitianus,  the  stuviving  son  of  the  late 
prince,  waa  nominated  hia  colleague.  The  lirat 
care  of  the  new  ruler  waa  to  conclude  a,  peace  with 
the  victorious  barbarians  in  terms  of  which  they 
asreed  to  retire  beyond  the  ^ntier,  on  condition 
nf  retaining  their  plunder  and  their  captives  and  of 
receiving  a  fised  annual  tribute  as  the    juice  of 
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future  forbearance.  The  disgrace  inflicted  on  the 
Roman  name  by  this  shameful  concession  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation,  while  the 
suicidal  ftilly  of  the  humiliating  compact  was  soon 
manifested.     For  scarcely  had  the  provinces  en- 

{^  >yed  one  short  year  of  tranquillity,  when  fteah 
cedes  from  the  north  and  eaat,  tempted  by  the 
golden  harvest  which  their  brethren  had  reaped, 
poured  down  upon  the  Illyrian  border.  They  were, 
however,  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  Aemilia- 
nns,  general  of  the  legions  in  Moesia,  whose  tri- 
umphant troops  forthwith  proclaimed  him  Augus- 
tas. Callus,  upon  receiving  intell^ence  of  this 
unexpected  peril,  despatched  Valcnanus  [Vale- 
RTANiis]  to  quell  the  rebellion  ;  but  while  the 
latter  was  employed  in  collecting  an  army  from 
Germany  and  Gaul,  Aerailianus,  pressing  forwards, 
had  aln»dy  entered  Italy.  Cmapelled  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  danger,  Gallus,  accompanied  by  Volu- 
sianuB  fVoLusiANiFs],  whom  he  had  previously 
invested  with  all  the  imperial  deities,  marched 
forth  to  meet  his  rival,  but  before  any  collision 
had  taken  place  between  the  opposing  armies, 
both  &ther  and  son  were  alain  by  their  own 
soldiers,  who  despaired  of  auccess  under  such 
leaders.  The  precise  data  of  this  event  has  given 
riae  to  controversy  among  chronologers,  some  of 
whom  fix  upon  the  year  253,  and  othera  upon  tiiat 
of  254. 

The  name  of  Gallus  is  aaaociated  with  nothing 
but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  The  hatred  and 
contempt  attached  to  his  memory  may  have  led  to 
the  reports  chronicled  by  Zoaimua  and  Zonaras 
that  the  defeat  of  Decius  waa  cauaed  by  his  perfidy, 
and  that  he  auhsequently  became  the  murderer  of 
Hoslilianus  [HosTiLUNtiBj.  In  addition  to  the 
misery  produced  by  the  imoads  of  the  barbarians 
during  this  reign,  great  dismay  arose  from  the 
r^id  progress  u  a  dead!;  psstilesce  which,  com- 
msncmg  in  Ethiopia,  spread  over  every  region  of 
the  empire,  and  continued  its  z^ys^a  Jbr  the  apace 
of  fifteen  years.  (Zojar,  xii.  SO,  21 ;  Zosini.  i, 
23—25  i  Victor,  de  Caa.  30,  S^.  30 ;  Eutrop. 
ijc.  S  ;  Jomandes,  rfa  fle6.  CoiS.  19.)     [W.R.] 

GALLUS,  P.  VOLU'MNIUS,  with  the  agno- 
men Amintinus,  was  consul  in  b.  c  461  with  Set 
Sulpicins  Cameiinua.     (Liv.  iiL  10 ;  Dionys.  1. 1 ; 
Diod.  ii.  B4 ;  Val.  Max,  i.  6,  g  fi ;  Plin,  ff.  N.  iL 
■.)  [L.  a] 

GALVIA,  CRISPINILLA.  [Crispinilia,] 
GAME'LII  (yai4MM  fttof),  that  ia,  tiie  divini- 
is  protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  (Pol- 
X,  L  24i  Maxim.  Tyr.  xxvi  6.)  Plutarch 
(Qaaeat.  Horn,  2)  ssys,  that  those  who  married 
required  (the  protection  of)  five  divinities,  vis, 
Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite,  Peilho,  and  Artemis. 
(Comp.  Dion  Chrys.  Oral.  vii.  p.  G68.)  But  these 
are  not  all,  for  the  Moerae  too  are  called  3«il  ya- 
ffljAuu  (Spanheim  od  OiffijB.  Ififma.  in  Dion.  23, 
in  Del.  292,  297),  and,  in  but,  nearly  all  the  gods 
might  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  marriage, 
though  the  five  mentioned  by  Plutarch  perhaps 
more  particalarly  than  others.  The  Atiieniana 
called  their  month  of  Gamelion  after  these  dlviiii' 
ties.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gamelia  see 
iJict  o/,4Ht  s.  v.  [L.  S.] 

GANNASCUS,  a  cliief  of  tiie  Chauoi,  a  Suevian 
ce  settled  between  the  Weser  (Visn^s)  and  the 
.he  (  Albis).  Oannascns  himself  however,  waa  of 
itavian  origin,  and  bad  long  served  Rome  amsHig 
e  Batavian  auxiliaries.    He.  had  deserted  in  A.11, 
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47,  when,  at  tho  head  of  tha  Chanci,]ie  passed  up 
(lie  Rhine,  and  ravt^d  the  iveBlem  bejtl  of  the 
firer.  His  inroads  were  stopped  by  Cn.  Domidi 
Corbulo  [CoRBUi.o],  into  whose  hands  Gannasci 
WEB  betrayed,  and  execntad  as  a  deserter.  (Ta 
A«n  XI   18.  19.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GANNY8,  distinctly  menUonod  by  Dion  Caa- 
siiis  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-iiinth  chapters  of 
:rofE1a- 


le  person  whose  lu 


with 


e  inditidual  who  by  hi 
opUshcd  the  oveitliio' 


and  energy  aocompUshed  the  overtJirow  of  Macri- 
Dus,  and  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  yonthfut 
tyrant  aftec  he  was  scitled  npon  tha  throne.  Sal- 
maaiuB  {ad  ^wrtioH.  Madiian,  16)  endeavours  lo 
show  tl^t  Ganttj^s  and  Comazoa  are  not  real  per- 
Bonnges,  but  epithets  of  eontsmpt  applied  by  the 


the  profligate  Syrian,  whose  sensuality 
Lud  riotous  folly  would  otuss  him  to  be  designated 
!S  riimy  Kol  Ka/ui^iiina  (i.  e.  ghdUm  and  i-eveller). 
rbis  position  has,  however,  been  most  successfully 
.tlacked  by  Reiicarus  {ad  Dion,  Casa.  liiviii.  3f ' 
.nd  is  unquestionabiy  quite  untenabie.  [C 
lAzoN.J  [W.  n.] 

GANYME'DES    {Tayujims).     According  to 
'  id  others,  he  waa  a  son  of  Troa  by  Cali 


of  Hub  h 


eautifnt  of  all  mortals,  ha  \vta  earned  off 
by  the  gods  that  be  nu'ghC  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  (Horn.  Jt.  xx.  S3j, 
&c. ;  Find.  01.  1.  44,  in.  in  fin. ;  ApoUod.  ill.  12. 
g  2.)  The  traditions  about  Ganymedes,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  thoir  detail,  ior  some  adl  him  a 
son  of  Laomedon  (Cic.  Tsiae.  I  22  i  Eurip.  TVoad. 
822),  others  a  son  of  Ilus  (Tzetz.  ad  Lgoc^  34), 
and  others,  afpin,  of  Eriiithoniua  or  Assaracus. 
{Hygin.  Fak  "224,  271.)  The  mannoi  in  which  he 
was  cairied  away  from  the  earth  is  liltewise  difier- 
ently  described  ;  for  while  Homer  mentions  the 
gods  In  general,  later  writers  state  that  Zeus  him- 
self  carried  him  ofi^  either  in  his  natural  shape, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  o(  that  he  sent  his  eagle 
to  fetch  Ganymedes  into  lieaTen.  (ApoUod.  Z.  c.  ,- 
Virg.  Am.  V.  253 ;  Ov,  Met.  ».  255  ;  Ludan, 
Dial.  Dear,  i.)  Otlier  sl&tements  of  later  dale 
seem  to  bo  no  more  than  arbitrary  interpretations 
foisted  upon  the  genuine  legend.  Thus  wc  are  told 
that  he  was  not  earned  off  by  any  god,  but  either 
by  Tantalus  or  Minos,  that  he  was  killed  during 
the  chase,  and  buried  on  the  Myaian  Olympus. 
(Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  'Ainmyla  ;  Strab.  slii.  p.  587  ; 
Easlath,  ad  Hmn.  pp.  986,  1206.)  One  tradition, 
which  has  a  somewhat  more  genuine  appearance. 
Elated  that  he  was  cBJ:l^ed  off  by  Eos,  (SchoL  ad 
AjialloH.  mod.  iii.  116.)  There  is,  further,  no 
agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event  occuned. 
(Strab.,  Slepk.  Bya.  U.  cn,  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  20,  in 
fin.)  The  early  legend  simply  states  lliat  Gany- 
medes was  c^ried  off  &at  he  might  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  Zeus,  in  which  oflice  he  was  conceived  to  . 
have  ancceeded  Hebe  (conip.  Diod.  iv.  7fi  ;  Viig. 
Aen.  U  28) :  but  later  writers  describe  him  as  the 
beloved  and  favourite  of  Zens,  without  allusion  lo 
his  offiea.  (Enrip.  Oresl.  1392 )  Plat  Fhaedr.  p.  I 
265  ;  Xenoph.  Ss/mp.  viij.  30  ;  Cic.  Tme.  iv.  83.) 
Zeus  compensated  the  father  for  his  loss  with  the 
present  of  a  pair  of  divine  horses  (Horn.  H.  v. 


GAOS. 
266,  /TjBMB.  is  yea.  202,  &e, ;  ApoUod.  ii.  6.  §  9  j 
Fans.  v.  24.  {  1),  and  Hermes,  who  took  the 
horses  lo  Tk>s,  at  the  same  time  comfiirted  him  by 
infonnmg  him  that  by  the  will  of  Zens,  Ganymedos 
hnd  be  m  'mm  tal  and  m)  f  om  old  age. 
Other  wr  t  te  th  t  th        mp      ation  which 

Zeus  ga       to   T  ted     f       golden  vine. 

(Scho!  d  E  np  0  te  1399  Eustath.  oJ  flow, 
p.  16S7)Th  d  f  Ga  ym  d  b  mg  the  cup- 
bearer f  Z  (  ni«ie  )  bscq  ently  gave  rise 
lo  his    d      h  wi  h  th    d       ty  who  was 

heUev  d  t    p      d  h    so  f  the  Nile 

(Philo  I  }■(.  Apdl  VI  6  Find  Froffm.  110. 
ed.  Bockh )  and  f  h  be  g  placed  by  as- 
tronom  m    g   th       tars  under  the  name  of 

■sh  ( 
Fob  21  Poet  Aslr,  ii,  29'!) 
Ganymed  was  fr  q  tlj  rep  es  ted  in  wocka  of 
art  as  a  beantifnl  youth  with  the  Phrygian  cap. 
He  appears  either  as  the  companion  of  Zens  (Pans. 
V.  24.  g  1),  or  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off  by  an 
eagle,  or  of  giving  food  to  an  eagle  from  a  patei^ 
The  Romans  called  Ganymedes  by  a  cormpt  form 
of  his  namo  Catamitus,     (Plant  Men.  i.  2.  34.) 

to  handsome  slaves  who  officiated  as  cupbeerers. 
(Pelron.  91  ;  Martial,  Epigr.  a.  37  i  Jnv.  v. 
68.)  [L.  S,] 

GANYME'DES  (ra™f")6t|i>.  1.  Governor  of 
Aenos,  in  Thrace,  while  the  town  and  district  be- 
longed to  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  king  of  Egypt. 
{Poljb.  V.  34.)  Ganymedes  betrayed  Aenos  to 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  e.  c  SCO.  {Liv.  iiii 
16.) 

2.  A  eunuch  attached  to  the  E^ptian  court, 
and  inloc  of  AranoS,  youngest  daughtec  of  Pto- 
lemy Auletes,  [Absinob,  No.  e.]  Towards  the 
end  of  JI.C.  46  Ganymedes  accompanied  Arsinoe 
in  her  flight  irom  Aleitandria  to  the  Aegyptian 
camp  (  and,  after  assassinating  then:  leader,  AcbiHas 
[AcHOiLAs],  he  suoooeded  lo  the  command  of  the 
troops,  whose  favour  he  had  secured  by  a  liberal 
donative.  Ganymedes,  hj  his  skilful  dispositions 
and  unremitting  atl^ks,  greatly  distressed  and 
endangered  Caesar,  whom  he  liepl  besieged  in  tho 
upper  city  of  Alexandria.  By  hydraulic  wheels, 
he  poured  sea-water  into  the  tanks  and  reservoirs 
of  tiie  Roman  quarter  ;  cut  off  Caesar's  communi- 
cation with  his  fleet,  equipped  two  flotillas  from 
the  docks,  the  guardships,  and  the  trading  vessels, 
and  twice  encountered  Caesar,  once  in  die  road' 
stead,  and  once  in  tie  innerharbour  of  Alexandria. 
But  aAer  her  brother  Ptolemy  joined  the  insui<- 
gents,  the  power  of  Arsinoi!  declined,  and  Oany- 
ledes  disappears  from  history.  (Hirt.  Sell.  Aloe. 
—24  ;  Dion  Caas.  xlii.  39—44  ;  Lucan,  x.  620 
-5Sl.)  [W.  B.D.J 

GAOS  (Talis),  the  commander  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  in  the  great  expedition  sent  by  Arlaxeries 
against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  B.  c.  386.     In  this 
litnation  ho  was  suboriinate  to  Tiribaius,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  who  held  tiie  chief 
oand  by  sea  ;  but  he  contributed  eseentiaUy 
e  success  of  the  war,  and  totally  defeated  the 
of  Ev^orns  off  Citinm,     Bat  the  protracted 
of  Salamis  havuig  given  rise  to  disgensiona 
among  the  geneials,  which  led  to  the  reca!  of  Ti- 
-'bazns,  Gaos  became  apprehensive  of  being  in- 
olved  in  his  disgrace,  and  deteimmed  lo  revolt 
■om  the  Persian  king.     Accordingly,  after  the 
^imination  of  the  Cyprian  war,  he  kept  together 
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the  forces  under  liis  command,  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  deemed  that  he  could  rely,  and  entered 
inlo  an  alliance  with  Acotis,  Wng  of  Egjpl,  and 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gladly  embraced 

But  in  the  midst  o!  his  preparations,  Oaos  was  ci 
off  by  Eecret  aseassination.  (Died.  xv.  3,  9,  IS 
It  IB  Dndoubledly  the  same  person  who  is  called  1 
Polyaenus  (vii.20)  Gloa  (PAiit),  whom  that  auth. 
mentions  se  carrying  on  war  in  Cyprus.  There 
6ome  douht,  indeed,  which  ia  the  more  correct  for 
of  the  name.  (See  Casnuhon,  ad  Fol^aes.  I,  c 
Weaaeling,  ad  Dhd.  XT.  3.)  [B.  H.  B.J 

QA'RANUS,  a  shepherd  of  gigantic  hodily 
sircngtl],  who  is  said  to  have  come  &om  Gieece 
into  It^y  in  the  r^gn  of  Evander,  and  slew 
Cncua.  (SerT.  ad  Aes.  viii.  203.)  Aurelius  '" 
(Or^.  Gm/.  ffi™.  6)  calls  him  RecaranuB,hnl 
writers  agres  in  identifying  him  with  the  Greek 
Hoiaclea.  [L.  S.] 

GARGIXIUS  MARTIA'LIS.  [Martuus 
OA'BGARUS  (rdpyapin),  a  son  of  Zeua,  from 
whom  the  town  and  mountain  of  Oaigara  in  I ' 
were  helieved  to  have  derived  their  name.  (f. 


rahulist 

shrewd  speaker.  [Bmt.  iHJ.    A  diiferent  persoi 
the  same  name  is  ridicnled  by  Homce.     (Sat.  i. 
27, 4.  92.)  It  mast  he  ohseiTved  that  in  manjr  Ml 
and  editions  his  name  is  written  Gorgonius  insb 
of  Gargonius.     There  is  also  a  rhetoridaji  of 
name  of  Gargoniue  or  Go^nins  (some  read  Qar- 
gius),  who  is  mentioned  hy  Seneca,  hut  is  other- 
wise  unknown.     (^Cotdrov.  i.  7,  iv.  34,   Saasor. 
7.)  [L,  S.1 

GA'RIDAS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  said  hy 
NicComnenns  Papadopoti  (who  calle  himGaridas 
Leo)  to  have  heen  a  judex  Toh.  {Praetiot.  M^stag. 
p.  1.^,  371,  400,  407.)     He  wrote,  ooncernuig  ho- 

to  Comlimtisiia  Dncas  (reigned  A.  a.  1059-1067], 
not  MtEhod  Ducae,  as  stated  by  Bach  and  hy 
¥o]il(,ad  Snares.  Noiil.  Basil  f.liO.  a.  i;  BasH. 
ed.  Fahrot.  vol.  vii.  p.  693.)  He  also  wrote  n 
treatise  concerning  actions  in  alphaljetical  order,  in 
which  arrangement  he  was  alWwarda  imitated  hy 
Paellns.  (^Baail.  vol.  ii.  p.  548,  BS6,  674,  6SI,  662, 
vol.  iU.  p.  78,  ]  15,  249,  363,  889,  S91,  ToL  Tii. 
p.  651,  914  ;  Assemaiii,  BiM.  Jur.  Or.  ii.  20. 
p.  411 ;  Heimbach,  De  Baisl.  Orig.  p.  73 ;  Zacho- 
tise.  Hist.  Jar.  Gr.lfoia.Deliii.iiS.)  [J.T.G.] 
GAUDA,  a  Noinidian,  was  son  of  Mastanahal, 
grandson  of  Masiuissa,  and  half-brother  to  Jugup- 
tha,  and  had  been  named  by  his  uncle  Micipss  aa 
heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  Adherbal,  Hienipsal, 
and  Jugartha  die  without  issue.  In  the  Jugnr- 
thlne  war  he  joined  the  Romans.  Sallust  repre- 
sents him  as  weak  alike  in  body  and  in  mind  ;  and 
Marius  therefore,  when  (in  ao.  108)  he  was  en- 

MelellUB,  whom  he  wished  to  supersede  in  the 
cominand,  had  little  difficulty  in  gdnii^  Gauda,  to 
whom  Melellus  had  refused  certaui  mm'fcs  of  ho- 
nour, to  which,  as  king-presnmptiTe,  the  Numidian 
erineeiTed  himself  entitled.  {SaHJug.  66;  comp. 
Pint.  Mar.  7,  3.)  [E.  E.] 

GAUDE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  an  elemeiHary 
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him  except  one  or  two  points  which  we  may  gather 
irom  the  treatise  which  bears  his  name.  In  his 
theory  Gandentiua  follows  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
toicenus,  whence  it  is  mfened  that  he  lived  befiire 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose  views  seem  to  have 
been  imknown  to  him.  His  treatise  bears  the  title 
Eurayayii  dp/uiyiini ;  it  treats  of  the  elements  of 
music,  nf  the  voice,  of  sounds,  uitervals,  eyelems, 
&a,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
music  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  repniation 
in  antiquity.  Cassiodorus  (Daria.  Led.  S)  men- 
tions it  wid  praise,  and  tells  us  that  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Mutianus,  had  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  for  the  use  of  schools.  This  translation 
is,  however,  lost.  The  Greek  original  is  printed 
with  notes  and  a  La^n  translation  in  Heibom's 
Anliq,  MusKoe  Scriplores.  (Comp.  Fahr.  'BiU. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  647,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

GAUDE'NTIUS,  the  pupU  and  friend  of  Phi- 
lastriuB  [pHiL.tSTiuns],  was,  upon  the  death  of 
his  master,  elected  to  the  vacant  see  of  Brescia  by 
the  united  voice  of  both  cleray  and  Imiv.  Having 
received  intelligence  of  hia  devation  while  travel- 
ling in  the  east,  he  sought  to  dechne  the  respon- 
uhility  of  the  sacred  office.  But  being  warmly 
pressed  by  Ambrose,  and  threatened  at  the  some 
time  with  eicommunication  hy  the  oriental  bishops 
in  esse  he  should  persist  in  a  refiiad,  his  scmplea 
were  at  length  overcome.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  snbseqnent  career  was  the  embassy 
which  he  undertook  to  the  court  of  Arcadius,  in 
A.  □.  405,  in  behalf  of  Chrysoetom,  who  has  com- 
memorated with  eloquent  gratitude  this  mark  of 
attachment,  although  it  was  productive  of  no 
happy  result.  The  year  in  which  Gandentiua  was 
horn  la  unknown,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  weis 
opate,  and  that  in  which  he  died. 
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decease,  while  by  others  it  is  brought  down  as  low 
as  427. 

The  eitant  works  of  Gandentius  consist  of 
twenty-one  discourses  (seri/ioaes),  simple  in  style, 
but  devoid  of  all  grace  or  felidty  of  enpreasion, 
deeply  imbued  with  allegorical  phantasies  and 
^^tched  conceits,  exhibiting  little  to  please  or  to 
instruct.  Of  these  ten  were  preached  during 
Easter  {PossAales),  and  were  committed  to  writing 
at  the  request  of  Benevolus,  a  distmguisbed  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  who  had  been  precluded 
hy  sickness  from  being  preaent ;  five  are  upon  re- 
markable texts  in  Scripture,  but  not  connected  with 
each  other ;  one  is  the  address  delivered  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination  {Z>e  Ordjtiatiot/g  sui)  before 
St  Ambroae,  who  officiated  on  that  occasion  ;  one 
on  the  dedication  of  the  church  (De  Dediea- 
Uinie  BasHkae)  built  to  receive  the  relics  of  forty 
laityrs ;  two  are  in  the  form  of  epistles  i  the  first 
Id  Genainiam  on  the  obligation  of  ahn^ving, 
le  second  Ad  /'oujum  Diatonam  on  the  words  of 
t.  John's  Gospel,  "  My  father  is  greater  than  I," 
lisinterpreted  by  the  Arians;  the  remaining  two, 
)e  Petroel  Faaiojtaid  De  Vila  et  Obilv  PMIiuIra, 
'ere  tirst  added  in  the  edition  of  Galeardus. 
The  Rff&iBia  de  PhUaslrio,  Liher  da  SaigiAtritt 
Cleruantaa^  and  the  Contmetiiiirii  in  ^^mboltini^ 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  various  Others,  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong  to  Gandentius. 

The  collected  writings  of  GaudentiuB  wore  first 
published  in  the  Pairam  MoxitTReala  OrHodomgror 
plia  of  J.  J.  Grynaeus,  fol.  Bas.  1569,  wiH  be  finind 
■       n  the  BibC.  Pair.  Mio!.  fol.  Lug.  Bat.  1677. 
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vol.  T.  p.  942,  and  under  tlieir  best  ftiim  in  t!ii 
editon  of  T^ifoilrias  by  Guleardue,  fol.  Brix 
1738.  [W.R.] 

GAUTIADAS  (roupitSiu),  the  nnthor  of  an  epi 
gram  in  the  Greek  Antbology,  in  the  Doric  dialed 
of  that  tandfnl  kind  in  which  an  euho  is  made  t 
icpent  the  last  word  of  the  line,  and  thus  to  retun 
an  answer  to  its  sense.  The  fint  two,  out  of  th' 
six  lines  of  the  epigram,  may  serve  for  an  ei 


Nothing  mofe  is  known  of-Gauradas.       [P.  S.] 

GA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  name  which  occurs 
In  some  Roman  municipia.  Cicero  mentions  at 
least  three  peiBons  of  thia  name  ;  — 

1.  P.  Gavius,  of  Cosa,  craciiied  by  Verres  (Cic 
c  Ferr.  T.  61). 

2.  X.  Qavius  Caepio,  n  man  of  wealth  and 
nmk,  whose  son  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
annr  of  BJbulua  iu  Syria,  b.  c.  SO  (ud  Alt  t,  20. 
§4). 

S.  L.  Oaviub,  who  atlended  to  the  buMness  of 
BnituB  in  Cappadocla,  wlien  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  to  whom  Cicero  o&red  a  piaefecture 
at  the  reqnest  of  Bmtus.  Cicero,  however,  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  disreapeclfij  beharionr  of 
Gayiua,  and  calls  him  "  eanis  P.  Oodii."  (ad  Ail. 
vi.  I.  §  4,  3.  §  6.)  Whether  he  is  the  Etune  be 
the  Gavius  of  Fiimum  {ad  All.  iv.  S.  b.  g  3)  can- 
not be  determined. 

Three  prsons  of  this  name  likewise  occur  in  the 
history  of  Rom^  literature; — 

1.  Oavius  Apicius,    fApiciDs,  No  2.) 

2.  Gavius  Bassus.    [BAseus.] 

3.  Qxvivs  Silo,  a  rhetorician,  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Seneca,     (Senec  Coalroii.  T.  Praef) 

GAZA,  THEODO'RUS,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the»^larsanA  writers  of  theBjxantine  empire,  was 
a  natire,  not  of  Athens,  as  some  have  erroneonaly 
supposed,  but  of  Thessalomca ;  and  on  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Tarks  (a.  jx  1430),  he  iled  into 
Italy.  He  appears  to  have  gone  first  to  Maiitaa, 
where  he  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  under  Viclo- 
linus  of  Feltre,  who  was  then  leaching  at  Mantua. 
Ini.D.I439  h«  waa  at  the  council  of  Florence  ; 
and  in  1440  he  was  at  Sienna.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  FernuTt,  where  he  was  appointed  raclor 
and  profesBor  of  Greek  in  the  Gymnauum  on 
its  ealablishment  (which  took  place  under  duke 
Lionel,  who  occupied  the  duchy  from  1441  to 
1 450) ;  and,  by  his  talents  and  reputation,  attracted 
Btndenla  thither  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  At  Fei> 
jara  he  mposed  his  1  inenta  of  gmmmar.  It  has 
been  ea  d  ha  b  re  his  appointment  he  was  re- 
dn  ed  to  h  greate  destitution ;  but  this  is 
d  ubtfli  h  ugh  lie  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
ga  ned  h  ubs  tence  at  one  tiiaa  by  trEUiBcribing 
b  k  and  a  py  £  the  Polilka  of  Aristotle 
a  d  f  h  Pffi  f  Homer,  transcribed  by  him, 
w  re  a     n  ury     n  e,  and  perhaps  still  are,  extant 


In      450 


ith  several  other  Greeks, 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and 
ip  yed  m  tian  kiting  the  works  of  Greek 
mo  La  n  After  the  death  of  Ni- 
Theod  re  w  {a.  d.  1456)  to  Naples, 
bta      d   an   honourable   appointment 
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whose  favour  he  was  recommended  by  Panorniits, 
the  king's  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Alfonso 
(a.  n.  i45B),  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
maiued,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
by  whose  recommendaHon  iie  was  provided  with  a 
benefice  in  (he  southern  part  of  Ike  kic^dom  of 
Naples ;  according  to  some  statements,  in  Apulia, 
according  to  others  in  the  eomitry  of  the  Brattii,  i.  e* 
inCalabria.  Thebeneiicewasitself  emalliand  tlie 
fraud  or  carelessness  of  those  who  received  the  in- 
come for  him  (as  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rome}, 
made  it  still  less.  Sis^pointed  in  the  hope  of  a 
reward  ibr  his  literary  laboars  (especially  for  his 

ixom  ^9  Pope  (Sixtus  IV.),  whose  niggardly  recom- 
pense he  is  said  to  have  thrown  ind^nantly  into  the 
Tiber,  he  retired  (according  to  the  accoantmost  com- 
monly rsceived)  to  his  benefice,  and  there  ended  his 
days.  He  was  certainly  buriisl  there.  Hody  has, 
however,  shown  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story 
of  his  indignation  at  the  Pope's  niggardliness  (al- 
though this  niggardliness  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
indignant  remonstrance  by  Melancthon,  and  of  some 
bitter  verses  by  JuL  Caes.  Scaliger)  j  and  several 
authorities  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  state 
that  he  died  at  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
place  of  the  death  of  a  man  so  eminent  should  be 
thus  doubtful.  Melcbior  Adam  (  VUae  Germinuir. 
/■Mbsopi.,  ed.  3d,  p.  7)  states  that  Rndolpbus 
Agricola  heard  him  (a.  D.  1476  or  1477)  "Ati- 
stolelis  scripta  enarrantem ;"  an  obscure  enpression, 
but  which,  if  founded  in  fact,  shows  that  he  must 
have  at  least  pud  a  visit  ta  Ferrai-a  during  or  after 
his  second  reddcuce  at  Rome.  His  death  occurred 
A.  D.  1473,  when  he  must  have  been  far  advanced 

The  ability  and  leaminp  of  Theodore  Gaza  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise  in  his  own  and  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  His  accurate  acquaintance  with  tbe 
Latin  language,  and  his  ready  and  elegant  employ- 
ment of  it,  made  it  doubtfiil  whether  hia  Latin 
versions  of  Greek  writws  or  his  Greek  veraiona  of 
Latin  writers  were  the  more  excellent.  Hody  has 
collected  the  eulo^es  passed  upon  him  in  proee  and 
verse  by  many  scholars,  including  Politian,  Eras- 
mus, Xylander,  Jul.  Caes.,  and  Jos.  Scaliger,  Me- 
lancthon, and  Huet.  He  was,  however,  severely 
ctitioised  in  his  own  day  by  Georg^ns  Trapeiuntius 
and  his  son  Andreas.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity 
of  George  by  making  now  Latin  versions  of 
writings  which  Oeoige  had  already  translated ; 
and  Politian,  though  elsewhere  the  eulogist  of 
Theodore,  chargea  him  with  having  concealed  the 
obligations  which  he  owed  (o  the  versions  of  hia 

His  works  are  as  follows;  l.rpa/iiiaTUiJis  EltO' 
■y<iiyj)s  ii  f!s  Tiffrrnpo,  or  Isiroduclivae  Gram' 
matiees  Libri  IV.  This  Greek  grammar  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  a.  d.  1495 ; 
it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  re- 
peatedly reprinted,  entire  or  in  separate  portions. 
A  I^tin  version  was  also  made  of  the  first  and 
second  books  by  Erasmus,  and  of  the  other  parts  by 
others.  2.  ntp)Mit>'i'>',or  J!)eMe!isf^atreatiaeon 
the  months  of  the  Athenian  calendar,  first  printed, 
with  the  grammar,  by  Aldus,  as  above.  Thia  also 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  either  by  itself,  or 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Perellus ;  the  version  has 
also  been  separately  printed,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
n^Hr«sof  Gronovios.  (Vol it  col. 977—1016.) 
3.  n*pi  ■Apx'""roi'''''!  Toii^muj',  Epistola  ad  Franc 
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J'Jt^phitm  de  Oriyine  TttratraWj  pnblisli^  witli 
a  Latin  veraion  by  AllatiuB,  in  bis  3if^lrcT4.  Byo. 
Colon.  Ag.  1653.  vol.  ii.  p.38I,  &c.  A  LnUn 
■verKon  by  CasUtlio  had  been  preTiously  published 
>vitb  tbe  vei^n  oftbe  History  of  lAonicns  GbidcO' 
condyles,  by  ClauseFiis.  Fol.  Basil,  1656,  p.  181, 
&0.  4.  E^i^da  LaUna  ad  C&rlilythor.  Per- 
aomaa,  printed  in  the  Giorsufe  de'  L^.  d'  Italia, 
ToLiix-p.  337,  12mo.Ven.  1714 1  uid  hi  the 
Disserlanioni  Fbssiaiie  of  ApDSlolo  Zeno,  4to.  Ven. 
^1753,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  Soraeother  letters  of  bis  me 
mentioned  by  AHatius,  Qyntya  Or^iglhoii.  p.  18  ; 
and  a  Commentariaa  ad  Slalaas  Philoilrati  is 
noUced  by  Nic  Comnenui,  Praeihtion  Mgstagog. 
p.  IS7.  He  also  took  part  in  tbe  controteray  on 
the  comporatiTe  merits  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian philosophy;  but  his  ContradidoTvis  Uber 
ad  Bessarionfftitj  pro  A^'istotde,  in  Plethon&nj  baa 
never  been  printed.  Some  other  unpublished 
writings  nf  his  are  noticed  by  Fabricius. 

His  principaJ  transla^ons  ^m  Greek  into  La^ 
were  as  follows :  1.  Arislolelia  de  Historia  Anima- 
liiim  UbH  iX.sdePariilws  AmauainmlMrilV.; 
De  G&ierationt  Animalium  Libri  V.  In  the  pre- 
Jace  he  calls  huns«lf  *'  Thsodoms  Graeciis  Thessa- 
loniceusis."  Fol.  Vanet.  1476.  These  tranelaUone 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  among  the  worka 
of  Aristotle,  with  or  without  the  ori^aL  2.  Art- 
sloleHs  Proilemala.  This  version  was  made  under 
tbe  pontificals  of  Nicholas  V.,  and  revistid  under 
that  of  SiictusIV,;  and  was  printed  at  Rome  A-n. 
U7S.  The  eaiUeal  edidon  mentioned  by  Fabri- 
duB  is  that  of  Venice.  Fol.  A.  D.  1493.  3.  Tim- 
yfo-osft'  HkUnia  PlanUiram  JMiri  X.,  and  De 
Giasis  Ptantanua  Uin  VI.  This  version,  pre- 
pared during  the  pontifitate  of  Nicholas  V.,  was 
jirst  printed  at  Treviso,  A.  D.  1483.  (Panzer, 
Aantd.   T^pog.  TOl.  iii  p.  40.)     It  bas  been  re- 

?iuied,  with  corrections,  by  Heinaus  and  Sodaens. 
he  little  book,  Theaphrasli  de  Si^hiclibas,  Theo- 
doro  Gaza  Int^^-ele^  published  by  H.  Sybold,  at 
Straaburg,  is  merely  a  reprint  of  tbe  last  four  books 
of  the  Historia  Planlantm.  4.  Akxandri  Apkro- 
disiei  ProiUmalam  IsLri  II.,  printed  at  Venice 
(fol.  A.  n.  ifiUl)  ;  and  often  reprinted.  Oaia,  in 
his  Dieiace  to  this  transla^on,  rejects  the  common 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Alejcander  Aphro- 
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:  TndlknuB.  [Ai 
ANnsit  AFHKODieiBNSTSj.  B.  Aelianva  de  la- 
slmendia  Ad^nu.  Fabricius  does  not  mention  any 
earlier  edition  of  this  version  than  that  of  Cologne, 
A.  0.  1524  ;  but  it  was  printed  at  Rome  as  early 
as  1487,  in  4 to.,  byEucberias  Silbems.  (Panzer, 
Ana.  75^. ToLii.  p. 491.)  6.  CAri/sosliiniilfairaliae 
Quinqjis  de  Inc'^mprefriitis^i  Dei  datura.  This 
version  is  found  in  seveial  of  the  edidons  of  Chry- 
sostom'a  works..  In  Fabridus  there  is  a  notice  of 
some  other  unpublished  translations  by  Gaza,  as  of 
tbe  Aphrrisiai  of  Fippocratea,  and  tbe  lAbri  da  lie 
MSUnri  of  the  emperor  Maurice. 

His  rersions  &om  Latin  into  Greek  were:  1. 
WdpKOV  TriU&ir  KiKiixatts  'Ptt^miou  Kdrtoy  ^  irtpt 
lMp»;,  M.  T.  Cineroait  Caio  aire  de  Sesedule ;  and 
2.  the  "Optipta  TO?  ^in-fuvoi ,  Sommuia  Sc^onis, 
of  tbe  rame  anthor.  These  were  both  printed  by 
Aldus  Manulins  at  Venice,  A,  n.  1519.  3.  Alelter 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  Constantine  Palaeologus,  tbe 
last  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Both  the  original 
and  the  version  are  given  in  tbe  QmscKio  Aurea 
Tlxaloffica  of  AroudiuB,  4to.Roroe,  a.d.  1630,  and 


again  A.  D.  1670.  (Hodj,  De  Graecis  lUmlrihai 
littgaae  Graeme,  fix.  Insbmniioribas.  8vo.  Lond. 
1742.  C.  F,  Boemeri,  De  Doctia  Nominibuit 
Graedi.  8fo.  Lips,  1750  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Ch:  vol 
X.  pp.  388—396.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GEQA'NIA  GENS,  a  very  ancient  patrician 
gens,  which  traced  its  ori^  to  the  mythical  Gyas, 
one  of  tbe  companions  of  Aeneas.  (Seiv.  ad  Virg. 
Aes.  1. 117.)  Aecording  te  both  Livy  (i  30)  and 
Dionysius  (ill  29),  tbe  Geganii  were  one  of  the 
most  dis^guiehed  Alban  houses,  transplanted  to 
Borne  on  tbe  destruction  of  Alba  by  Tnllns  Hosti' 
lins,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman  paties.  Tbe 
name,  however,  occurs  even  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
who  is  said  to  have  chosen  Gegania  as  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Plut.  Num.  10.)  Another  Gega- 
nia is  mentioned  as  the  wile  of  Servins  Tnlliua 
(Plut  de  Fori.  Itim.  p.  323),  or  of  Tarqninius 
Prisons  (Dionys.  iv.  7)  ;  and  a  third  Gegania  oc- 
curs in  the  retgn  of  TaiquiniDS  Supeibus.  (Plut. 
Oomp.  lA/e.  e.  Nma.  3.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  family  iTi 
this  gens,  that  of  Macbbinus,  many  members  of 
which  filled  the  bigbeet  offices  in  the  state  in  the 
eariy  Ihnes  of  the  republic.  Tbe  last  of  the  femily 
who  is  mentioned  is  M.  Geganius  Macerinns,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  n.  c.  367  ;  and  trom  dat 
time  the  name  of  Geganius  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
history  till  the  year  B.C.  lOO,  when  we  read  of 
one  L.  Geganius  who  was  killed  along  with  Cn. 
Dolabella,  the  brother  of  Satuminus,  in  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  seditious  schemes  of  the  bitter. 
(Ores.  T.  17.^ 

GELA'NOR  {tf>.ivap),  king  of  Aigos,  who 
was  eJtpelled  by  Danaus.  (Pans,  ii.  16.  §  1, 
19.  §  2,  &C. ;  Apollcd.  JL  1.  ^  4;  compare 
DANAua)  [L.  S.] 

GELA'SIUS(r*XiriD!),the  name  of  three  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers.  There  were  also  two  Popes 
of  the  name,  but  neither  of  them  comes  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work. 

1 .  Bishop  of  Cabsarbia,  in  Palestine,  author  of 
a  book,  Kmi  'kvaiiaiav.  Against  the  Anomoeans 
[Aetius].  Photius  distinguishes  him  from  the 
nephew  of  Cyril  mendonod  below;  but  Fabricius 
and  Cave  identify  them.  (Phot.  BibL  Codd.  89, 
102.) 

2.  Bishop  of  CahsareiA,  in  Palestine.  He 
was  sister's  eon  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  whose 

apparentiy  befijre  A.  D.  367-  [Cvbillus  of  Jero^ 
SAi.EM.J  It  was  at  Cyril's  desire  that  Gelaana 
undertook  to  compose  an  ecclesiastical  bisto^,  as 
Photius  says  he  had  read  in  the  II|MDi/uoi'  tis  rd 
^erd  r^g  J^AuiuffriK^i'  taroplia-  Eiirsefoii  tou 
nofujiiAoii,  Prefius  in  the  Coniinuaiion  efSie  Scde- 
via&tieoi  Hisiory  of  ^vt^Asa  Pamph^i,  written  by 
GelasiuB  himself.  It  may  be  obaeired  that  Photius 
does  not  seem  to  have  read  the  whole  work,  but 
only  the  prefece.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  work  is 
referred  to  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzhins  in  his  History 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  (i.  7),  in  the  passage 'Oyt 
Hijr  'Pov^ms  fl  708^  TfAiwioj  ToBrri  Xiyei  £5(-. 
from  which  passage  probably  arose  tbe  statement 
mentioned  by  Photius,  but  refuted  by  s  reference 
to  dates,  that  Cyril  and  bis  nephew  Gela^ns  bad 
translated  the  Eccleaiastical  History  of  Rnlinns 
inte  Greek.  Fabricius  conibnnds  Uiis  Contliauu 
tioit  of  Eusebius  with  the  History  qf  ffte  Nkeae 
Chimcil,  by  Oelasius  of  Cysicus ;  but  agdngt  all 
evidence,  for  Pholina  esprcssly  distinguishes  be- 
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tween  the  two  works,  and  hetneen  tlieir  respective 
writeiB,  comparing  the  style  of  one  with  that  of 
the  otJieTp  And  the  preface  to  the  ConHrmaiion 
quoted  hj  Photina  distinctly  asserts  the  author  to 
have  been  the  nephew  of  Cyril.  Tlie  CWiBut'iaR 
is  not  eitant.  Fabriciua,  without  giving  his  au- 
thority, places  the  death  of  Oelasius  in  A.  D.  394. 
The  following  writings  of  a  Gelssius  of  Cuesareia 

Oela^i  they  belong. 

1.  An  BxpoaUion  of&e  Creed,  cited  by  Leontius, 
Adv.  Neaioriam,  lib.  i.,  not  far  from  the  end. 
2.  tijt  SfOjroTisflj  'EjTi^we/ai  Uiariyiipis,  or 
E>i  T(t  'Eiri^i'ia  Aiyos,  A  HrnnMy  for  lie  Epir 
pkmi/,  twice  cited  by  Theodoret  {Enmisi.  EiaL 
i.  iii.),  who  thisses  the  writer  among  "tbeandenls 
of  Fniestine."  3.  A  work  of  wmch  Labbe  has 
cited  a  fragment  in  his  Compcehia  Operum  Dama- 
emi;  and  which  is  described  as  PracUca  ifrgtx*£- 
urrij  secmdam  Emieaiata.  (Phot.  fiti/L  Codd. 
88,  89;  Theodore!.  Opera,  Tol.  ir.  pp,4B,261, 
ed.  Schulze  ;  LeontiuB,  Adv.  P^^L  apud  Bibi. 
Patrim,  vol.  ix.  p.  6&i,  ed  Lyon.  1677  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  290,  Ac.) 

3.  Of  Cviicua,  was  the  son  of  a  preabyler  of 
the  church  of  Cysicus,  and  it  was  while  at  home  in 
.  his  lathee's  honse  that  he  met  with  an  old  volume 
written  on  parchment,  contmning  a  fall  account  of 
what  was  said  and  done  at  the  firat  coancil  of  Nice. 
From  this  record  he  derived  conaideiable  ud  in 
aiding  with  the  Eutyohians  during  their  ascen- 
dancy under  the  usurper  BaailiscuB,  i.  D.  475— 
477 ;  and  this  induced  him  to  collect  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Coundl,  from  Joannes, 
EusebiuS  of  Caeaareia,  Rufinns,  and  olbeca.  He 
embodied  the  informarfon  thus  collected  in  a  worlt 
termed  byPhotiua  TlpajcnK^v  t^s  Jlfto-n]S  Sunjfim 
if  tfitrt  -rSfiois ;  He  Ads  of  Oe  First  Oomal,  m 
three  parts ;  but,  as  Fhotius  remarks,  it  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Histoiym  of  Aeta.  The 
worit  is  extant  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Cos- 
eSia  I  but  it  has  been  suspected  tbat  the  third 
part,  OF  book,  has  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  bj 
the  earliest  editors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  testi- 
mony which  {judging  from  the  abstract  of  Fhotius) 
it  a^brded,  that  Constantine  was  not  baptised  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Sylvester.  The  first  hook  compre- 
hends the  history  of  Conatantina  to  his  victory 
over  Licinius.  The  second  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  Council ;  and  contains  some  discussions  be- 
tween certain  "  phDosophers,"  advocates  of  "  the 
impious  Arius  and  the  blasphemies  invented  by 
him,**  aj^d  the  **holy  bishops"  of  the  opposite 
parQ' ;  which  discussions  Cave  believes  to  be  pure 
inventions  eitherof  Gelesiuaor  of  the  author  of  the 
Bncient  manuscript  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
work.  The  third  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
tains only  a  few  letters  of  the  emperor  Constsn- 
tine.  Baronius  ascribes  to  Gelasiue  of  Cyiiicus  a 
treatise  against  the  Eutychians  and  Nestoriana, 
of  which  he  supposes  the  work  De  Duabus  NaSurta^ 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  cri^nal  Latin 
woric,  and  passes  under  the  name  of  Pope  Oetasius 
I.,  to  be  only  a  version.  Baronius  does  not  appear 
to  have  many  supporters  in  this  supposition.  It 
may  be  observed  that  one  manuscript  used  by 
"'     ■  IS  of  the  History  of  (J*  Nicene  Coasdl  was 


,  but  i 


another  the   v 


ecribed  **  By  Gelaaius,  bishop  of  Caesareia  1 
Palestine.**  This  inscription  probably  originals 
in  a  mistake.     Fhotius  could  not  find  out  who  tl 
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author  of  the  work  was  further  than  he  had  do- 
scribed  hunself  in  the  preface,  but  says  that  there 
had  been  two,  if  not  three,  bishops  of  Caesareia  of 
the  name.  (Phot.  Bibl.  Codd.  15.  88,  89 ;  Labbe, 
-       --.voLiL  coLiOa— ■ —      "■    ■      —■   '■ 


vol.  i 


Hist.  Liu.  vol  i.  p.  464,  ed.  Ox.  1 740—43 ;  Baro- 
nius, Annfd.  ad  Anrt.  496,  cap.  v.  &c  ;  Fagi,  Cri- 
tf(s  m  Baron.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GB'LIMER  (rtKlfitp),  last  king  of  the  Vandals 
(a.  □.  530—534),  son  of  Oelaris,  grandson  of 
Oenzo,  and  great-grandson  of  Genseric,  who,  by 
the  imprisnnment  and  subsequent  murder  of  Hij- 
deric,  the  reigning  sovereign,  usm-ped  the  throne  of 
Carthage,  i,a.  530.  (Procop.  Belt.  Vand.  i.  9.) 
Justinian,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hil- 
deric,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
him  to  the  Catholics  in  Afiica,  commenced  a  war 
upon  Gelimer,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius, 
which,  after  the  two  battles  of  Carthage  and  Bulhi, 
ended  in  the  overtiirow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom 
in  Africa,  A.  D.  634  (I6id.  i.  10,  ii.  9)  ;  thus  ful- 
filling a  current  prophecy,  of  which  the  first  half 
had  been  accomplished  in  tho  defeat  of  Bonifiicilu 
by  Oenseric  [Oehsbric]  :  "  G.  shall  conquer  B., 
and  then  B.  shall  conquer  G.**  (Ib^.  i.  21.) 

His  brother,  Zano,  was  killed  at  Bulla.  (Ibid.  iL 
3.)  He  himself  fied  to  Mount  Fappua  (iL  4), 
was  taken  after  a  severe  siege  (ii.  7),  carried  to 
Constonfinople,  compelled  to  perform  obeisance  to 
Justinian,  and  then,  though  precluded  by  his 
Alianism  from  the  Patrician  order,  was  treated 
kindly,  Knd  passed  the  rest  of  bis  li^  in  on  estate 
which  was  allowed  to  him  m  Gslatia.  (ii.  9.) 

His  general  character  resembled  the  mingled 
cunning  and  cruelty  which  marked  the  princes  of 
the  Vandal  tribes.  But  it  can  hardly  be  acindent 
that  has  preserved  so  many  traits  of  an  almost 
romantic  stiain  of  thought  and  feeling.  Such  is 
his  interview  with  his  brother  at  Bulla,  when  they 
embraced  each  other  in  tears,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  without  speaking  a  word  (ii.  26).  Such,  when 
on  Mount  Pappua,  is  his  request  to  the  besieging 
general  for  a  loa^  as  not  having  seen  bread  for 
many  days  ;  a  sponge  to  wipe  his  inflamed  eyes, 
and  a  harp,  to  sing  a  dirge  composed  by  himself  on 

''    "    " " "  (ii.  6) !  or,  again,  his  detennina- 

'  at  the  moving  sight  of  the  two 
children  fighting  in  the  extiemity  of  hunger  for  a 
cake  (ii.  7).  Such  (if  we  adopt  the  interpretation 
:if  his  friends)  was  the  hysterical  laugh  in  which, 

if  human  fortune  (ii.  7.)<  und  his  reiterated  ea. 

;lnmation,  without  tear  or  sigh,  as  he  walked  in 
iumpbal  procession,  "  Vanity  of 
is  yanity.**  (ii.  9,  Comp.  Gibbon, 
tA.  P.  S.] 


style  of  living,  as  well  as  for  his  unbounded  hospi- 
tality. He  fiourisbed  just  before  the  destruction  ol 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Qiscon  (b.  c.  406).  On  that  occasion  he 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  no  sanctuaiy  could  aflbrd  protection 
against  the  Impiety  of  the  enemy,  he  set  tire  to  th( 
temple  and  perished  in  the  ilames.  ( Diod.  xiii.  8S. 
90;Athen,  Lp.4,a!  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.)  ThenanK 
is  written  Tellias  in  most  of  tbe  MSS.  of  Athe- 
naeus,  and  the  error  ^if  it  be  one)  must  be  of  ancien- 
date,  as  the  name  is  thus  quoted  both  by  Siudai 
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and  Euslathiua.    (Suid.  s.  «.  'AB^aim  and  Tt\- 
\Us;  Eualath.  adOd.  p.  1471.)         [E.H.B.] 

CffUjIA  GENS,  pfebeiaD,  was  of  Sajanite 
origin,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  We  find 
two  generals  of  this  name  in  the  hietory  of  tlie 
Samnite  wan,  Gellius  Statioa  in  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  who  waB  defealed  and  taken  prisoner, 
B.  c.  305  (Liv.  ii.  44),  and  Gellius  Egnatius  in  the 
third  Samnita  war,  [EGNiiiuS,  No.  L]  The 
Gellii  seem  to  Iiave  settled  at  Rome  Boon  after  the 
conduaion  of  the  second  Punic  war  i  since  the  first 
who  is  menUoned  as  a  Roman  ie  Cii.  Gellius  in  the 
time  of  Cato  the  Conaor,  who  defended  L.  Tnciua 
when  ihe  latter  was  accased  by  Cn.  Gellius.  (Gelh 
liv.  2.)  This  Cn.  GelUus  iras  probably  the  fether 
of  Gellius,  the  historian,  mentioned  below,  wi' 
whom  he  bos  been  frequently  confounded.  (Meyt 
Orator.  Som.  Fragm.  p.  141,  2nd  edition.)  Ths 
Gellii  BDhsequently  attained  the  highest  offices  ' 
the  state ;  bnt  the  first  member  of  the  gens  w' 
obtained  the  cnnsulship  was  L.  Oellins  Poplicola, 
in  B.  c.  72.  The  only  sumameB  of  this  gens  under 
the  republic  are  Canus  and  Popi.icola.  It  is 
doubtful  Co  Hh  m  the  GiUaw  g  oo  n  of  th  s  gens 
the  head  of  Pallas, 
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book.  From  this  we 
_^  I  fun  ly  and  connections, 
a  natiYe  probably  of  Rome  j  that  he  had  travelled 
much,  especially  in  Greece,  and  had  resided  for  a 
considerahle  period  at  Athens  j  that  he  bad  studied 
rhetoric  under  T.  CasWidus  and  Sulpidus  Apolli- 
naria,  philosophy  under  Calvisins  Taurus  and 
Peregrinua  Proteus,  enjoying  also  the  friendship 
and  instrnctions  of  Paiorinus,  HerodesAtUcns,  and 
Conielins  Fronle  ;  that  while  yet  a  youth  hs  had 
been  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire 
in  dvil  causes;  and  that  sulisequenlJj  much  of  the 
time  which  he  would  gladly  have  derated  to  liteiaiy 
pursuits  had  been  occupied  by  judicial  duties  of  a 
similar  description.  The  predse  date  of  bis  birth, 
as  of  his  death,  is  unknown  ;  but  from  the  names 
0!  his  preceptors  and  companions  we  condude  Chat 
he  mnst  have  Uved  nn^der  Hadrian,  Anlonmus 
Pina,  and  M.  Anrelins,  A.  D.  117—18(1. 

His  weU-known  work  entitled  Nettes  AlHaae, 
betause  it  was  composed  in  a  country-house  neat 
Athena  during  the  long  nights  of  winter,  is  a  aort 

Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics  connected  with  hiatory,  antiquities,  philo- 
sophy, and   philology,  interspersed  with  original 

thrown  together  in^j  twenty  books,  without  any 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  We  here  find 
preserved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  interesting 
passages  fi'om  authors  whose  works  have  perished, 
and  a  vast  fund  of  informatioo  elncidatng  quesldona 
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which  roust  otherwise  have  remained  ohacnre  ;  but 
the  stylo  is  deformed  by  that  epecies  of  affectation 
which  was  pushed  to  estiavagaul  excess  by  Apu- 
leius — the  frequent  introduction  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  derived  for  tho  roost  part  &om  the 
anraent  comic  dramadsta.  The  eighth  book  is  en- 
tirely lost  with  the  exception  of  the  indei,  and  a 
few  lines  at  the  beginning  oE  the  sixth  were  long 
wantji^  until  the  deficiency  WM  supplied  ftom  the 
Epitome  of  the  Divine  Inatitutions  of  lactantius 
(c  2B),  first  published  in  a  complete  form  in  1712, 
by  P^  firan  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Turin.  [LACrANTius.]  It  is  not  probable  (hat 
any  portion  of  the  Nodes  AlUcae  was  moulded 
into  shape  before  a.  n.  143,  since,  in  the  second 
chapter  1^  the  first  booh,  Herodes  Atticua  ia  spoken 
of  as  "  consulari  lionore  praeditus,"  and  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book  cantmns  an 
allu»on  to  tiie  second  conanlehip  of  Emciua  Chms, 
which  belongs  to  A.  n.  1 4fi. 

The  Editio  Princepa  ot  A,  Gellius  was  printed  al 
Rome,  fill  1469,  by  Sweynheym  and  Paiioartis, 
with  a  prefetory  epistle  by  Andrew,  ailorwarda 
bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope  Paul  II. ;  waa  reprinted 
althe  same  place  hythe  same  typographers  in  1472, 
followed  or  preceded  by  Hie  b^utUnl  impression  (^ 
Jenson,  fol.  Ven.  1472;  and  at  least  seven  other 
editions  of  leas  note  came  fi>rth  in  Italy,  cbieily  at 
Venice,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  tirst  which  (sn  advance  any  claim  to  a  critiial 
revision  of  the  teit  founded  on  the  collation  of 
MSS.  ia  timt  published  at  Paris,  Svo.  1585,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Louia 
Carrio,  which  served  aa  the  standard  until  auper- 
seded  by  the  accurate  labours  of  J.  F.  Grouovius, 
l2mo.  Ams^  L.Elzev.,  1 651,  and  D.  Elzev.,  1665, 
of  which  the  latter  is  the  superior.  The  Octavo 
Variorums  (Lug.  Bat.  1666, 1687)  exhibit  the  teit 
of  J.  F.  GronotiuB,  with  some  additional  matter  by 
Thyeius  and  Oiselius ;  hut  these  are  not  egual  in 
value  to  the  Quarto  Variorum  of  Jac.  Gronoviua, 
Lug.  Bat,  1706  (reprinted,  witii  some  dissertations, 
by  Conradi,  Svo.  Leips.  1762),  which  must  be 
regarded  aa  the  best  edition,  int  the  most  recent, 
that  of  Lion,  2  vola.  Bvo.  Gotting.  iK24,  1835,  ia 
slovenly  and  incorrect  performance. 
We  have  translations  into  English  by  Bsloe, 
yola.  Svo.  Lond,  1796 !  into  French  by  tlie  Abb^ 
deVetlenil,  3  vola.  12mo.  Par.  1776,  1789,  and 
by  Victor  Verger,  3  vols.  Par.  1820,  1830 1  into 
German  (of  those  pSniona  only  which  illusttate 
andent  history  and  philosophy)  by  A.  H.  W.  voa 
Wallorstern,  8vo.  Lemgo,  I78S.  [W.  R.] 

CN.  GE'LLIUS,acontemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
IS  the  author  of  a  hiatory  of  Rome  from  the 
rUeat  epoch,  extending,  as  we  gather  from  Cen- 
rinus,  down  to  the  year  B^c.  145  at  least.     We 
know  that  the  Rape  of  the  Salwnea  was  commemo- 
rated in  the  second  book ;  the  reign  of  Tilua  Tatius 
I  third  ;  the  death  of  Fostumiua  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  the  purpose  to  which  his 
was  applied  by  the  Boii  (Liv.  ixiii.  34),  in 
the  thirty-third  ;  and  we  find  a  quotation  in  Cho- 
'  *      fram  the  ninety- seventh,  if  we  can  trust  the 
31,     Hence  it  is  manifest  that  a  considerable 
was  devoted  to  the  legends  connected  with 
tiie  origin  of  the  nation  j  and  that  if  these  booka 
'ere  in  general  equal  in  length  to  the  similar 
ividons  in  Livy,  the  compilation  of  Oellius  must 
ave  been  exceedingly  voluminoua,  and  (he  details 
lore  ample  than  those  cont^ned  in  the  great  wnk 
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of  hia  BucceBBor,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Plnlarcb, 
ho  seemg  to  haw  been  altogether  neglected,  al- 
though occaaionallj  cited  by  DionjHua,  and  appa* 
Fentty  bolJi  an  accurate  chronolDget  and  a  diligent 
uiveBtignloc  of  ancient  usages. 

Kniuse,  in  his  VilM  ei  FTogimiUa  HislarieoTum 
Roiaanarwrn,  hu  enumerated  no  less  than  three 
Gellii,  CnaeuB,  SextuB,  and  Aulua  ;  but  although 
"  Gellins"  is  frsquonlly  named  as  ^ta  annalist  with- 
out any  distinguighing  praenomen,  the  two  latter 
peraonageB  ate  in  ali  probability  imaginary.  The 
only  direct  testunony  to  the  existence  of  Sextus  is 
contained  in  the  tiact  De  Orighie  gestis  Jtommme 
{c  16),  which  is  a  modem  forgery  ;  the  argument 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  plural  rtAAiw  by  Dio- 
nysius  (i.  7)  will  be  found,  upon  consulting  the 
passage,  to  be  altogether  inconcluuve  (Niebuhr, 
Jiom.  Hill,  vol,  ii,  note  11 );  and  the  word  Oe/la 
adduced  from  Cicero  (de  Leg,  i.  2)  is  a  conjectural 
emendation.  As  to  Aulns,  vre  find  in  Nonius,  it 
ie  tniB  («.B.  Baio),  a  reference  to  "A,  Gelliue 
hiatoriaram  libr.  primo;"  and  in  Vopiscus  (PnJ/. 
sub  init.)  some  MSS.  have  "M.  Cato  Agelliue 
quoqne,"  instead  of  the  received  reading,  "  M, 
Cato  et  Gellius  hittorid  i"  bnt  it  is  clear  that  such 
evidence  cannot  ha  admitted  with  any  confidence. 
(Cic  de  Dimn.  i.  26  ;  comp.  de  Leg.  I  2 ;  Dionys. 
L  7,  ii.  31,72,  76,  iv.  fi,  vi.  11,  vii  Ij  PKn. 
H.  N.  to.  £6  ;  Solin.  i>o^.  2,  where  one  of  the 
best  MSS.  has  Gdlim  for  Caeliia;  Gell.  liii.  22, 
xviiL  12;  CenBoriti.  lie  Die  Nat,  17;  Macrob. 
SW.  i.  8,  16,  ii.  13  i  Charisiua,  pp.  33,  40,  60,  55 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aea.  if.  390,  Till.  638 ;  Marius 
Victorin.  p.  2468.)  [W.  R-l 

.   GEXLinS  BGNATIUS.   [Egnatius,  No.  1.] 

GELLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fohcus.] 
■  GFLLIUS,  PUBLI'CIUS,  a  jarisl,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  ServinsSulpieius.  [T.CiESiua]  From 
the  uniianal  combination  of  two  apparently  gentile 
names,  conjectural  alterations  of  the  passage  in 
the  Digest  where  Pnblicius  Galliua  is  mentioned 
by  Poroponius  (Dig.  1 .  tit.  3.  a.  2.  {  4*)  ha™ 
been  attempted  by  several  ciitict.  Butilius  (Ti- 
tae  lOtoram,  c,  46)  reads  Publius  Caecilius,  and 
Hotomann  reads  Pubhcola  Gellius.  Accordingly, 
the  jariet  has  been  attempted  to  be  identified 
with  the  L,  Oellius  Publicola  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  {Bnt.  47)  ss  a  second-iate  orator, 
contemporary  with  L.  Crassus  and  M^  Anto- 
iiius  ;  buC  the  disciple  of  Servius  must  have  been 
of  rather  later  date.  Maiansius  makes  Pub- 
licius  and  Gellius  distinct  juriata,  and  altera  the 
text  of  Pomponius  by  i-eading  duodecim  instead  of 
deoem,  aa  the  number  of  the  disuplea  of  Seriius. 
There  is  no  necesuty  for  alteration,  for  Pubticina  ia 
naed  aa  a  Jici^Hi  praenomen  by  Faalus,  in  Dig. 
36.  tit.  2.  e.  34 ;  «td  the  jurist  Puhlicius  is  cited, 
along  with  Africanus,  by  Ulpian  {Dig.  3G.  tit  17. 
s.  2.  4  B)  i  and  ie  also  rated  by  Modeatinaa  (Dig. 
35.  tit.  I.  s.  51.  §  1),  and  by  Marcellaa  (Dig.  31. 
«.  50.  %  3). 

There  was  a  praetor  Publicina,  who  introduced 
into  the  edict  a  celebrated  danae  (Dig.  6,  tit.  2, 
B.  l.pr.),  which  gave  origin  to  the  ftiWiin'oM!  in 
rem  aclia.  By  tms  action  a  bona  fide  posieaaor 
was  enabled,  by  the  fiction  of  usucaption,  to  re- 
cover tiie  lost  possession  of  a  thing,  although  he 
was  not  domimn  fmjare  Qiurifwni.  (Inst.  4.  tit.  6. 
%  4S.)  It  is  not  unUkely  that  this  Pnblicius  was 
the  jurist  dted  m  the  Digest ;  and  there  is  some 
j^round  for  identifying  him  with  Q.  Pnblicius,  who 
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was  praetor  peregrinus  in  B.C.  69;      (Cic.  pro 
Ctwat.  45). 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jansp.  ii.  16 1  GuiL  Grotius, 
Vitoe  JwUe,  L  11,  S  15—18  ;  Maiandus,uij  mat 
IGomm  Frag.  Chmment,  Tol.  ii.  p.  164 — 161  i 
Zimmem,  a  R  O.  vol,  i.  g  79  i  Hugo,  S.R.G. 
ed.  1833,  p  635.)  I  J.  T.  O,] 

GELLIUS  STATIU&  IGewia  Gens.] 
GELON  {ViKay).  \.  Son  of  Deinomenes  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse.  He  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ^milies 
in  his  native  dty,  his  ancestors  having  been  among 
the  original  founders  of  Gela,  and  having-  subse- 

?uently  held  an  important  hereditary  priesthood. 
Herod,  vii.  153.)  Gelon  himself  iatirst  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  body-guards  in  the  service  of  Hippo- 
crates, at  that  time  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  distin- 
goished  himHelf  greatiy  in  the  wars  oairied  on  by 
that  monarch,  so  as  to  be  promoted  to  the  chief 
command  of  his  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  Hippo- 
crates,  the  people  of  Gela  rose  in  revolt  ag^nst  bis 
sons,  and  attempted  to  throw  off  them  yoke. 
Gelon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  prmces, 
and  defeated  the  insurgents  ;  but  took  advantage 
of  bis  victory  to  set  aside  the  sons  of  Hippocrates, 
and  retain  the  chief  power  for  himself,  B.  c.  491. 
<Herod.  vii.  154,  165  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  ix. 
95.)  He  appears  to  have  held  undisturbed  rule  over 
Gela  for  some  years,  until  the  internal  dissendons 
of  gyracuae  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  into 
fere  m  the  concerns  of  that  dty.  The  oligarchical 
party  (called  the  Geomori,  or  Oamori)  had  been 
expelled  &om  Syracuse  by  the  populace,  and  i^en 
refuge  at  Caam^nae.  Gelon  espoused  their  cause, 
and  proceeded  to  reatore  them  by  force  of  arms. 
On  his  approach  the  popular  party  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  and  submitted  without  opposition  to  his 
power  (b.  c  485).  From  tiiis  time  he  neglected 
Gela,  and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  hia  new  aovereignty ;  he  eveu  destroyed  Camo- 
rina  (which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  uot 
long  befiire),  in  order  to  remove  the  ii^abitant«  to 
Syracuse,  whither  he  also  traRsterred  above  half  of 
tliose  of  Gela.  In  like  manner,  having  taken  the 
cities  of  Euboea  and  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  ho 
settied  ail  tJie  wealthier  citiEens  of  them  at  Syra- 
cuse, while  he  sold  the  lower  classes  into  slaieiy. 
(Herod.  viL  !56,  156  ;  Thut  vj,  4,  5.)  By  tiiese 
means  Syracuse  was  raised  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  wealth  and  proaperity,  and  Gelon  found 
himself  possessed  of  such  power  as  no  Greek  hod 
previously  held,  when  his  assistance  was  requested 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  agiunaC  the 
impending  danger  f^om  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
He  offered  to  support  them  ivith  a  fleet  of  200  tri- 
remes, and  a  land  force  of  28,000  men,  on  con- 
dition of  being  entrusted  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  allied  forces,  or  at  least  with  tiiat  of  their 
Heet.  But  both  these  proposals  beiTig  rejected,  be 
dismissed  the  envoys  with  the  remark,  that  the 
Greeks  had  lost  the  spring  out  of  their  year, 
(Herod,  vii.  157—162  ;  Timaeoa,  Frag.  87,  ed, 
Paris,  1841.) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  that  he  actuiJIy  pursued.  According  t< 
Herodotus,  he  sent  Cadmus  of  Cos  with  a  sum  o 
money  to  await  at  Delphi  the  isaue  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  and  ahould  it  prove  unfavourabh 
to  the  Greeks,  to  make  offers  of  submission  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  But  the  same  historian  adda 
that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  asserted  him  to  have  beei 


GELON. 

actually  prepucing  to  join  file  ttliifi  aad^ment 
when  be  was  ^ravenled  by  the  newa  of  Uie  Cur- 
thaginian  invaiion  of  Sicily  (Herod,  vii.  183— 
185),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  also  the  bb- 
count  of  the  matter  giTen  by  Ephorus  (ap,  SchoL 
ad  Paid.  P^k  i.  146).  The  eipediUon  of  the 
CartbagimanB  is  attlibated  by  the  tast-mentioned 
hieloriEui  (L  c),  as  wall  as  by  DiodoruB  (li.  1,20), 
to  an  alliance  concluded  by  them  with  Xeries : 
HerodofuB,  with  more  prohahililj,  represenla  them 
as  (ailed  in  by  Terfllns,  tyrant  iS  Hunera,  who  had 
,been  expelled  from  that  city  by  Theron  oS  Agti- 
gentum.  The  circumstances  of  tlieir  expedition 
are  varimisly  related,  and  may  be  suspected  of  much 
ex^^mtion  (see  Niebuhr,  Lect.  oa  liom.  HisL 
Tol.  1.  p.  105,  ed.  Schnits),  bnt  the  lectding  Ikcte 
ate  unquestionable.  The  Cartha^ian  general 
HaTnilcar  aniied  at  Fancrmns  with  an  army,  as  it 
is  said,  of  300,000  men,  and  advancing  without 
[>ppoaition  as  laT  as  Himera,  laid  siege  tQ  that  place, 
which  was,  however,  vigorously  defeided  by  The- 
ron of  Agrigentum.     Gelon  had  previously  ibtmed 

having  mamed  his  daughter  Demarete  (Schol.  cul 
Pind.  OL  il  1,  29)  :  no  sooner,  therefore,  did  he 
bear  of  his  danger  than  he  advanced  to  his  euccour 
M  the  head  of  a  force  of  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse. 
!n  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Carthaginians  were 
totally  defeated,  with  n  lose,  as  it  is  pretended,  of 
150,000  men,  wh^e  neatly  the  whole  of  the  tc- 
oiainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  pH- 
loners.  Hamilcnr  himself  Was  among  the  slain, 
(nd  a  few  ships,  which  bad  made  their  escape  with 
1  number  of  fugitives  on  board,  perished  in  a  storm, 
m  that  scarcely  a  messenger  returned  to  bear  the 
iisastrons  news  to  Carthage.  (Herod,  vii.  165, 166 ; 
Died.  si.  20—24  ;  xiiL  58  ;  Ephorus,  op.  4'cM. 
Pimt  Pglh.  1.  146 ;  Polyaen.  i,  S7.  j  2.)  This 
nctory  was  g^ned,  according  to  the  accounts  re- 
ported by  Herodotus,  on  the  very  same  day  as 
;hat  of  Salamis,  while  Diodorus  asserts  it  tn  have 
xeo  the  same  day  with  Thermopylae;  the  exact 

,he  existence  of  such  a  belief  so  early  as  the  time 
)f  Herodotus  must  ba  admitted  as  condnsive  evi- 
lence  of  the  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  having 
leen  contemporary  with  that  of  Xerxes  ;  hence 
.he  battle  of  Himera  must  have  been  fought  in 
he  autumn  of  4B0  B.u.  (Comp.  Aristot.  Poet. 73. 
j3.) 

So  great  a  victory  naturally  raised  Oelon  to  the 
lighest  pitch  of  power  and  repulation :  his  friend- 
ihip  was  courted  even  by  itiiose  states  of  Siialy 
A-hich  hud  been  before  opposed  to  him,  and,  if  we 
Uay  believe  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  a 
lolemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  him 
md  the  Cartbagmians,  by  which  the  latter  repaid 
lim  the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Died.  li.  36  ;  Ti- 
naeus,  op.  StAoL  P^id.  P^.  iL  3.)  A  stipu' 
alion  is  smd  by  some  wtiters  to  have  been  inserted 
bat  the  Carthaginians  should  refrain  for  the  future 
torn  human  eaaifices,  but  there  can  ba  little  doubt 
^at  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of  later  times.  (Theophiai 
ip.  SiAol.  Find.  Le.;  Pht.  ApiijAtL  p.  176,  < 
.«r.  N'am,  viad.  p.  553.)  Geion  applied  the  lari_ 
lUjns  thui  received,  as  well  us  the  spoils  taken  in 
.he  w^,  to  the  erection  of  several  splendid  temples 
o  adorn  his  favonred  city,  at  the  same  time  that 
le  sent  magnificent  oflenngs  to  Delphi,  and  the 
ither  sanctuaries  in  Greece  itselt  (Dioi  xi  "" 
ftius.  vi.  19.  §  7  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  231.)    He 


have' now  thought  himself  sufGinenliy  secure  of 
i  power  to  make  n  show  of  i^signing  it,  and  ac~ 
cordingly  presented  himself  unarmed  and  thinly 
clad  before  the  assembled  army  and  populace  of 
Syracuse.  He  then  entered  into  an  elabomte  re- 
view of  his  past  cnnducl,  and  concluded  with  offei^ 
surrender  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
^  ,  — B  proposal  which  was  of  course  rejecled, 
and  he  was  Med  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
iltitude  as  their  preserver  and  sovereign.  (Diod.' 
36  i  Polyaen.  L  37.  S  1 J  Ael.  V.  H.  vi.  U.) 
He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  ho- 
nours, having  been  carried  off  by  a  dropsy  in  B.C. 
478,  only  two  years  after  his  victory  at  Himera, 
md  seven  trom  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
)Ter  Syracuse,  {Diod.  xi.  38  ;  Alist.  JW,  T.  9  { 
3cho!.  ad  Pmd.  Pytt.  L  BS  ;  Pint,  rfe  P^.  OroB.  p. 
403.)  It  appears  from  Aristotle  (Psj.  v.  10  ;  seei 
alsoSchol.  orf  PiBAiVEBi.ix,95)that  he  left  an 
infont  son,  notwiUistanding  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  he  on  bis  deathbed  appointed  his  brother 
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We  know  very  little  of  the  internal  adminis- 
ition  or  personal  character  of  Gehm :  it  ii  not 
unlikely  that  his  brilliant  success  at  Himeia  shed 
'    '  ' '   name  which  was  extended  to  the 

__,  _..        IS  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and 

moderation,  and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  pro- 
thewelfareof  hisBubjects!  and  his  name  even 
irs  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  hq 
nee  ofa  good  monarch.  (Diod.  xL  3B,  67,  liii, 
22,  xiv.  66  ;  Pint.  Dion.  5,  de  set.  JVam,  risrf.  p. 
661.)  He  was,  however,  altogether  illiterate  (Ael. 
V.  H.  It,  IS);  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may 
account  fbrthe  silence  of  Piridai  concerning  his  'al- 
leged virtues,  which  would  otherwise  ^ipear  some^ 
vhat  suspicions.  But  even  if  bis  good  qualities  aa 
1  ruler  have  been  exaggerated,  bis  populmity  at  the 
jme  of  his  death  is  attested  by  the  splendid  tomb 
irected  to  him  by  the  Syracnsana  at  the  public  ex- 
lense^  and  by  the  heroic  honours  decreed  to  his  me- 
nory.  (Diod.  xi.  38.)  Nearly  n  century  and  a  halt 
itterwards,  when  Timoleon  aoueht  to  extirpate  aa 
fer  as  poBuble  all  records  of  the  tyrants  tlmt  had 
ruled  in  Sicily,  the  statue  of  Oelon  alone  was 
spared.  (Plul.  Kino;^23-) 

lonccming  the  chronology  of  the  reign  ofOeloa 
Clinton  {P.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  &c),  Paoaaniaa 
(vi.  9.  §  4,5,viii.  42.  §  8),  Dionysius  (vii.  l),and 
Niebuhr  (HoHI.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  note  201).  The 
'  ist  writer  adopts  the  dale  of  the  Parian  chrenidei 
hich  he  supposes  to  be  taken  from  Timaeas,  ac- 
cording to  which  Gelon  did  not  begin  to  reign  at 
Syracuse  until  B.  c  47fi  J  but  it  seems  incredible  that 
Herodotus  should  have  been  mistaken  in  a  matter 
of  such  public  notoriety  as  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  battle  of  HUnera  with  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes. 

2.  Son  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
died  before  his  father,  at  the  age  of  more  than  50 
years.  Very  litfle  is  known  concerning  him,  but 
he  appears  to  have  inherited  the  quiet  and  prudent 
character  of  Hieron  himself ;  and  it  is  justly  re 
corded  to  his  praise,  by  Poljhiua,  that  he  sacriiiced 
all  objects  <rf  personal  ambition  to  the  duty  of 
obedience  and  revecente  to  bis  parents.  (Polyb. 
vii.  8.)  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  waa 
associated  by  Hieron  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  even  received  the  titie  of  king. 
(Schweigbtiusar,  ad   Polt^.  v.    88 ;    Diod.  £«. 
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Vales.  Kjtvi.  p,  868.)  Livy  asserts  that  aft*r  ttia 
battle  of  Cnnnae,  Oelon  was  preparing  to  abandon 
the  alliance  of  Rome  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  the' 
he  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  sndde 
death ;  but  this  seemg  quite  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  Polybins  of  his  uniform  subtnissi 
his  father'!  views,  and  may  very  likely  desei 
little  credit  as  the  in«nuBtion  with  which  Livy 
inmiediatelj  follows  it — that  his  deati  occurred  8< 
opportunely,  as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  Hieron  him 
Kit.  (Liv.  iiiiL  30.)  Gelon  waa  matried  t. 
NeieTa,  daughter  of  Pjrrhus,  by  whoni  le  left  i 
son,  Hieronymus,  and  a  daughter,  Hannonia,  mEir- 
ried  to  a  SyracuEan  named  Themistus,  (Polyb. 
vii.  4;  Jnsthj.  iiviiL  3;  Pans.  vi.  12.  §  3.)  At- 
chimedes  dedicated  to  him  Ms  treatise  colled 
ArenaTiufl,  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
addiesses  him  by  the  title  of  king.  {Armor,  p.  319. 
ed  Tocell.) 

The  coins  referred  by  earlier  writers  to  the  eld.er 
Gelon  are  generally  admitted  by  modern  numis- 
maliale  to  belong  to  this  prince  ;  the  head  on  the 
obverse  is  probably  that  of  Gelon  himself ;  thonglv 
Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  355)  considers  it  as  that  of  the 
elder  Oelon,  and  that  tiie  coins  were  Etrack  in  his 
honouTf  nnder  the  reign  of  Hieron  II. 


GEMINITS. 

i.  A  Roniitn  eques,  pnt  to  deatk  at  the  end  of 
A.  n.  33,  on  a  charge  of  conniimcy  against  Tiberius, 
bat  really  because  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus 
{Tac  Aim.  vi.  U.)  [W,  B.D.] 

GEMI'NIUS  MBTTIU8.     [Mkttius.] 

GEMI'NUS  (rE^&oi).  This  name  comes  down 
to  us  in  the  mannscripts  of  Frodus,  with  a  cir- 
cumfleic  on  the  penultunato  syllable.  Gerard  Vob- 
sius  believes,  nevetlbelras,  that  it  is  the  Latin 
word :  Petavius  and  Fabiiciua  admit  the  circum- 
flei:  without  other  comment  than  reference  to 
ProcIuB.  Any  one  ia  justified  in  saying  either 
Gemlnus  or  Gemlnus,  according  te  his  theory. 

Of  the  man  belonging  Xa  this  dubioas  name  wa 
know  nothmg  but  that,  from  a  passage  in  his 
M  of  120 


w  of  Neop- 

lolemus  II.,  king  of  that  coiintry,whD  took  occasion 
to  form  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  when 
that  prince  and  Neoptolemus  had  met  to  perfoim  a 
solemn  sacrifice.  The  conspiracy  was,  however, 
discovered,  and  Neoptoiemns  himself  aassasinated 
by  his  rival,  a  c.  296.  (Plat.  Pyrri.  5.)  IKH.B.] 

GELtyNUS.  [EOHJDNA.] 

GE'MINAjOne  of  the  Ja^s  who  attended  the 
philosophical  instructions  of  Plotinus  when  he  was 
at  Bome  in  the  early  part  o£  the  reign  of  ^e  em- 
peror Philip,  Jl.  d.  3*4.  Her  affluence  is  mdicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  philosopher  resided 
and  taught  in  her  house,  and  her  age  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  her  daughter,  of  the  same  name 
with  herself  was  also  one  of  his  zealous  disciples. 
(Porphyr.  ViL  Ftatm.  t  8,  9.)  [J.  C.  M.J 

GEMI'NIUS,  I.  C  Praetor  of  Macedonia, 
BA  92.  He  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  tlie 
Maedians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  afterwards  ra- 
Taged  the  province.  (Liv.  EjM.  70 ;  JnL  Obseq. 
deProd^.  113.) 

2,  A  decmio  of  Terracina,  and  a  personal  enemy 
of  C.  Marias  the  elder.  The  troop  of  horse  which 
discovered  Marias  in  the  marshes  of  Mintumae, 
B.  C.  88,  had  been  despatched  by  Geminius  to 
apprehend  him.  {Pint.  Mar.  30,  38.) 

3.  A  zealous  partizan  of  M.  Antony,  was  de- 
puted by  tho  triumvir's  friends  in  Rome  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  his  minous  eonnection  with 
Oeopatia,  Geminius  went  to  Athens  in  the 
winter  of  b.  c.  32 — 31,  but  could  not  obtain  a  pri- 
vate audience  &om  Antony.  At  length,  beii^ 
menaced  by  Cleopatra  with  the  torture,  he  with- 
drew from  Athens,  leaving  his  mission  unaccom- 
plished. (Plat.  A«l.  59.) 


works  ralati 

years  before  his  own  time,  it  appears  tli 
have  been  living  in  the  year  B.C.  77.  He  was 
a  Rhodian,  and  both  Petavins  and  Voasius  sus- 
pect that  ho  wrote  at  Rome  ;  but  perhaps  on  no 
stronger  foundation  than  his  latin  name  and  his 
Greek  tongue,  which  make  them  snppose  that  he 
was  a  iiJertBS.  Proclus  mentions  him  (p.  II  of 
Grynoens)  as  distinguishing  the  mathematical 
sciences  into  fotini  and  otrfl^o,  in  tho  former  oi 
which  he  places  geometry  and  arithmetic,  in  the 
latter  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  geodesy,  ca- 
nonics,  and  loffia  (no  doubt  a  corruption  of  logittic^ 
or  computation  ;  Barocins  has  n«  aigipalai'-ir). 
Again  (p.  31)  Prodns  mentions  him  as  anthor  of  n 

conchoid,  and  cissoid  lines.  But  Delambre  {jialr, 
Aac  ToLL  p.  211)  saw  reason  to  qaestion  the  skill 
of  Geminus  both  in  arithmetic  and  gecmelry. 

The  only  work  of  Geminus  bow  remaining  ie 
the  Eivayuyii  tls  tA  ^tuvit^fva^  which  many 
wrongly  make  to  be  a  conunenlary  on  the  P&aaio- 
ineim  of  Aintus.  The  work  on  the  sphere  attii- 
bnted  to  Proclus  is  not  much  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  some  chapters  of  Geminus.  The 
book  of  the  hitter  is  a  descriptive  treatise  on  ele- 
mentary astronomy,  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of  bistoricnl 
Elusion.  Thei«  is  a  foil  account  of  it  in  Delambri 
{I.  a.).  The  total  rfjection  of  the  supposed  ei!ecti 
of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  &c.  open 
the  weather  is  creditable  to  Geminus.  The  wort 
WM  first  published  by  Edo  Hildericus,  Or.  Lat 
Altorf,  1.580,  8vo.  This  edition  was  reprintei^ 
at  Leyden,  1603,  8vo.  fi.  Bri^s  diligently 
compared  the  ediUon  with  a  manuscript  at  Ox- 
ford, and  handed  the  results  to  Petavius,  whr 
made  a  similar  comparison  with  another  manuscript 
of  his  own,  and  published  a  corrected  editioi 
(Gr.  Lat.)  m  bis  Urmahgioa,  Paris,  1030,  fol 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  in  Halma's  editior 
of  Ptolemy,  Paris,  IB  19,  4to.  Petavius  also  informs 
us  that  another  work  of  Geminus  was  sent  t< 
England  in  manuscript,  with  other  portions  of  thi 
library  of  Baroci)is  (the  editor  of  Proclus,  wi 
presume).  (Proclus;  Fabric  BibLGraec  toI.  iv 
p.  31,  &c.;  Petavius,  t/nmofo^on ;  WeiHer,  Hiai 
Aatron.  ;  Delambre,  Aairon.  Ane.)         [A.  De  M. 

GE'MINUS,  ANTONI'NUS,  son  of  M.  Aate 
lius  and  Fnustina,  twin  brother  of  the  empero: 
Commodus,  He  died  when  a  child  of  four  year 
old.     [M.  AcBErjUR.]  [W.R.] 

GE'MINUS,  ATItHUS,  a  praetor  of  AchM» 
but  at  what  time  is  unknown,  (Tac.  Asn.  iv 
43.)  IL.  S.] 

QBTVIINUS,  DUCE'NNIUS,  was  appnmtec 
by  Nero,  in  a.  n.  63,  one  of  the  three  consular 


GEMINUS: 
who  had  to  superintend  the  public  yectigalia  ai 
tJj  proaecute  thoae  who  had  before  managed  th« 
badly-    In  the  leign  of  Oalba  he  wns  praefect  of 
Uieoity.    (Tsc.  Ann.  xy.  \S,  Hid.  i.  \i.)  [L,  S.] 

GE'MINUS,  FU'FIUS.  In  b.c.  35,  wban 
Qctavianus,  after  subduing  the  Paononiana,  retired 
to  Rome,  he  left  Fiifius  Geminua,  with  a  part  of 
hia  army,  behind  in  Pannenia-  Soon  af^  the  de- 
fHirture  of  Oclaiianus,  the  Paononians  rose  agiun  ; 
Imt  Gemiriis  succeeded  in  compelling  them,  by 
qeveial  battles,  to  remain  quiet,  although  he  had  at 
tat  been  driyen  by  them  from  the  town  of  Siscia. 
[Dion  Cmb.  slit  36.)  He  seema  to  be  the  same 
peraon  as  the  one  whom  Florus  (iv.  12.  §  8)  calls 
Vibiua.  Whether  he  stood  in  an^f  reiarion  to  C. 
FutiuB  Geminus,  who  was  consul  in  A.  D.  29,  is 
inknown.     (Tac  Ana.  t.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

GE'MINUS,  L.  RUBiTLLIUS,  consul  in 
i.D.  29,  with  C.  FuihiB  Geminus.  (Tac,  Am. 
'.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

GE'MINUS,  SERVI'LIUS.  I.  P.  Sbbvilius, 
i.  F.  Cn.  n.  Geminus,  was  consul  in  e.g.  2fi2, 
ivith  C.  AureliuB  Cotta.  Both  consuls  carried  on 
Jie  war  in  Sicily  against  the  Qirthaginians,  and 
lome  towns  ivere  taken  by  ttiem.  Himeia  was 
unong  the  nuTober  j  but  its  inhahilajita  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  CarthafpniMis.  In  B.  0.  318  he 
™s  consul  a  second  time,  with  his  former  colleajiie, 
md  besieged  Lilybaeum  and  Drepaua,  while  Car- 
jialo  endeaToured  to  make  a  diversion  by  a  descent 
ipon  the  coast  of  Italy.     (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16.) 

2.  Cn.  SEitviiJus,  P.  P.  Q.  N.  QBiirNOS,  a  ann 
if  No.  1,  was  consnl  in  B.c  217,  with  C.  Flami- 
lius.  He  entered  his  olllce  on  the  ides  of  March, 
md  had  Gaul  for  hia  proTince.  He  afterwards 
<a™  up  his  anoy  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  and 
while  his  colleague  Giught  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
ake  Trusimenue,  Cn.  Serrilius  sailed  with  a  fleet 
>f  120  ships  round  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and 
rorHCft  in  chase  of  the  Carthaginians  [  and  having 

4inca.  On  his  voyage  thither  be  ravaged  the 
shuid  of  Menini,  and  spared  Cereina  only  on  the 
-eceipt  of  ten  talents  from  ita  inhabitants.  After 
le  had  landed  with  his  troa|)S  in  Africa,  they  in- 
lulged  in  the  same  system  of  plunder  ;  but  being 
areleas  and  unacquainted  with  the  locaUtiea,  they 
vere  taken  by  aurpriae  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
nhabitants.  About  one  thousand  of  them  were 
dlled,  the  rest  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  the  fleet  being 
here  entrusted  to  P.  Sura,  wlm  was  ocdei«d  to 
ake  it  back  to  Ror       "     "      -  ■ 


to  Italy.  About  the  autumn 
le  undertook  the  command  of  the  army  of  Minu- 
uas,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  M. 
\tilius  Regulus,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Hannibal,  though  he  carefuUy  avoided  entering 
nto  any  decisive  eng^emeut.  His  imperium  was 
>rolonged  for  the  year  21 6  ;  and  before  the  battle 
)f  Cannae  he  was  the  only  one  who  agreed  with 
be  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  the  opinion  that 
1  battle  should  not  be  ventured  upon.  However, 
be  battle  waa  fought,  and  Cn.  Servilius  himself 
»aB  found  among  the  dead.  (Liv.  ixi,  67,  iiii. 
1,  31,  32,  43,  49  i  Polyb.  iii.  75,  77,  88,  96,  106, 
II*,  116  ;  Appian,  Ab^.  B,  12,  16,  18,  19,  23 
—24  i  Cic  Kao,  L  37.) 

3.   M,   SKRViLiire,  C.  P.  P.  N.  Paler   Qb- 
nNua,  was  elected  augur   in  b.c  211,  in  the 
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place'  of  Spuriua  Cacviliua,  who  had  died  ;  and  in 
B.  c.  2D3  he  was  cnrule  aedile,  and,  conjointly 
with  his  colleague,  be  dedicated  a  golden  quadriga 
on  the  Capitel,  In  the  year  same  he  was  mas- 
ter equitum  to  the  dictator,  P.  Sulpitaus  Galba, 
with  whom  he  tiavelled  Ihrongh  Italy,  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  which  had  led  several  towns  to 
revolt  against  Rome.  In  B.  c.  20S  he  was  consul 
with  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  obtained  Etruria  for 
his  province,  which  he  occupied  with  his  two 
legions,  and  in  which  his  imperium  waa  prolonged 
for  the  year  followii^.  In  B.  0.  200  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  commiaaioners  to  distribute  land  inSamniura 
and  Appulia  among  the  veterana  of  Scipio.  In 
B.C.  197  he  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  appointed 
for  n  period  of  three  years,  te  establish  a  series  of 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  ot  Italy.  In  a  c. 
167,  during  the  disputes  as  10  whether  a  triumph 
was  to  be  granted  to  Aemilius  Paulina,  the  con- 
queror of  Macedonia,  M.  ServUius  addressed  the 
people  in  feuour  of  Aemilius  Paullus.  (Liv.  ixvi. 
33,  xrii.  3B,  xxK.  .24,  26,  37,  41,  xiiL  i,  axxii.. 
29,xiiriv.  45,  xlv.  S6,&e.) 

4-  M-  Sgbvilids  GeMihus  was  consul  in  A.  n.i 
3,  with  L.  AeUiia  Lamia  (VaL  Max.  i.  8.  g  11)  ; 
bnt  it  must  be  observed  that  hb  cognomen,  though 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximns,  does  not  occur 
in  the  FaaU.  IL.  S.l 

GE'MINUS,  TANTTSIUS,  a  Roman  hiatorian 
nho  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Cicero. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  work  is  uncertain,  althoi^b 
we  know  that  in  it  he  spoke  of  the  time  of  Sulla. 
{Suet.  Caea.  9.)  Pintarch  (Oms.  22)  menrions  an 
histoiian  whom  ha  calla  Ta^iiriai,  and  whom  Vos- 
«UB  (de  ma.  Lat.  i.  13)  considera  to  be  the  same 
aa  our  Tanuaius.  Seneca  {EpiiL  93)  speaka  of 
one  Tamusiua  aa  the  author  of  annals;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  is  merely  a  alight  mistake 
in  the  name,  foe  Tanusius ;    and  if  this  be  so, 

which  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Suetonius.  [L.  S.] 

GE'MINUS,  TU'LLIUS,  a  poel  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  There  are  ten  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology under  the  name  of  Geminue  (Brunck,  Anal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  279  ;  Jacobs,  Anlh.  Graee.  vol  ii.  p.  254), 
of  whidi  the  second,  third,  fourth,  hfth,  sixth,  and 
tenth  are  inscribed,  in  the  Va^can  MS.  simply. 
Fe^Jivu,  and  the  eighth  TaiitivOB:  the  first  is  in-, 
scribed,  in  the  Planudean  Anthology,  TiAAiov 
rtnli-ou,  and  the  seventh  has  the  same  heading  iit 
the  Vatican  MS :  the  9th  is  inscribed,  in  the  Pla- 
nudean,  TuAAfou  r^^vou,  and,  in  the  Va^cnn, 
Idu  XaSijwiu  (i.  e.  Sabini).  It  is  doubtfiil 
ler  the  Tulliua,  whose  epgrams  were  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Philip,  was  Tulliua  Ge- 
1  or  TuIIiuB  Laurea.  Most  of  the  epigrams  of 
Geminus  are  descriptions  of  works  of  art.  TheyEira 
ritlen  in  a  very  ^ected  manner,  (Jacobs,  Aati, 
roec  vol.  xiii.  p.  897  i  Fabric  Bibl.  Qraec  voh 
,  p.  498.)  ,     [P.  8.1 

GE'MINUS,  VETU'RIUS.    tCicDaiNtra] 
GEMISTUS,  GEOTIOIUS  (Ftiifryioi  i  re/ii- 
irr6i),oc  GEO'RGIUS  PLETHO  (i   nAifeai.), 
one  of  the  later  and  most  celebrated  Byzantine 
ITS,  liv«d  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    He 
irobably  a  native  of  Constantinople,  but  passed 
of  hie  life  in  the  Peloponnesus.    In  1426  ha 
held  a  high  oflice,  under  the  emperor  Manuel  P«- 
laeologus.    He  was  called  VfiiiaiCs,  as  Ii\-i9<iir,  aa 
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acconnt  otllia  eilTHordinary  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  in  ne^ly  all  the  branches  of 
fidence  ;  ajid  the  great  numher  of  wtitinga  whbh 
he  left  prove  (hat  his  surname  vsa  by  no  means 
mere  flatieiy.  Qemistue  was  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Greek  church  that  were  present  nl  the 
council  of  Florence,  held  in  1438,  under  pope  Eu- 
genina  IV,,  for  the  purpose  of  effeetiog  a  union 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Gsmislas 
at  first  was  rather  opposed  to  that  union,  lunce  his 
opinion  on  the  natura  oE  the  Holy  Ghost  diflered 

ritly  from  the  belief  of  the  Romish  chureh,  bnt 
afterwards  gave  way,  and,  without  clianging 
his  opinion  on  that  subject,  was  aclire  in  pro- 
moting the  great  object  of  the  conndl.  The  union, 
liowever,  was  not  accomplished.  Gemlstus  was 
still  more  renowned  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a 
divine.  la  those  times  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
iras  prevalent,  but  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
science  of  words.  Di^uslcd  with  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, Oemistus  made  Pbto  the  subject  of  long 
and  deep  study,  and  the  propi^tion  of  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy  became  henceforth  his  principal 
aim:  the  celebrated  cardinal  Bessarion  was  one  of 
his  numerous  disciples.  During  his  slay  at  Flo- 
rence he  was  introduced  to  Cosmo  de  Medici ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  persuading  this  distinguished 
man  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  Plato  over 
that  of  Aiistotle,  he  became  the  leader  of 


uch  popularity  in  Italy . 
shadow  entirely  the  philneophy  of  Arislotle.  But 
Oemistua  and  his  disdpies  went  loo  far :  it  was 
Bfen  said  that  he  had  attempted  to  substitute  Pla- 
tomamfoi:  Cbmtiaiiism;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
century  Plata  had  ceased  to  be  the  model  of 
Italian  phdosophers.  Gemistus  is,  nevertbelesn, 
justly  considered  as  the  restorer  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy in  Europe.  He  was,  of  course,  involved 
in  numberless  controversies  with  the  Aristotelians, 
in  the  We^t  as  well  as  in  the  East,  among  whom 
GeorgiUB.  of  Trebiiond,  held  a  high  rank,  and 
much  bitteriieBs  mui  violence  were  displayed  on 
eaih  side  In  14J1  Gemistus  was  agun  in  the 
Peloponnesus  as  an  officer  of  the  emperor ;  he  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  He  is  s^d  to  have  lived 
one  hundred  years,  but  we  do  not  know  when  he 
died. 

Gemistus  wrote  a  surprising  number  of  scientific 
works,  disserbitions,    treatises,   compilations,  &c 


heen  printed.     The  principal  are : — 

1.  Bk  tup  AioBoJpou  Koi  TlXm/rdpx'n',  ripl  Tur 
fttrd  rif  Iv  tHanivtuf  futxiji',  e"  Ke^oAoiou  Sii- 
Airfiu,  being  extracts  of  Diodoms  Siculus  and  Plu- 
buehus,  which  are  better  known  under  thek  Latin 
tifle,  De  Gesta  Gmaxirani  posi  pagnam  ad  Maai- 
iaeam  Dueint  lAbrk  Di^esta.  Editions : — The 
Greek  text,  Venke,  1503,  fol.;  a  Latin  translation, 
by  Manius  Antonins  Antimachns,  Basel,  1540, 
4to.  ;  the  Greek  text,  together  with  Herodotua, 
Base!,  1541;  the  Greek  text,  by  ^ichaiias  Orthus, 
professor  at  the  university  of  Greifewald,  Rostock, 
1576,  Svo.j  the  same  by  professor  Beicbatd,  under 
the  tide  Tfiepyiov  Tep,iinoo  to3  ml  TlHBavos 
'EKKi)siK&v  BiSAia  B,  Leipsig,  1770,  8to.  There 
are  French,  Italian,  and  Spamsh  tiansladona  of 

2.  Uipi   Eifiapf^i^s,   Ih  Fato,      Edition 
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With  a  Latin  translation,  and  Bessarion^  epiatie 
on  the  same  subject,  by  H.  S.  Reimarus,  Loiden, 
1732,  8vo. 

3.  IlepJ  'tiferSy,  De  VirluU/ais.  Editions ; — 
The  text,  together  with  some  of  the  minor  worfca 
of  the  author,  Antwerp,  1552,  fol. ;  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Adolphus  Orcanus,  Basel,  1552, 
Bvo. ;  by  H.  Wolphius,  Jena,  1590,  Bvo. 

4.  Oraiiones  ditae  de  S^us  Pdopomiesiach  Ofm- 
sHtmadia,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Manuel 
Palaeologus,  and  the  other  to  the  deapot  Theodo- 
ruB.  Ed.  with  a  latin  translation,  together  with 
the  £ditia  Princeps  of  the  Gdogae  of  Stobaeus,  by 
O.  Cantenia,  Antwerp,  1S75,  fol. 

5.  Tlfpl  Se  'ApiDToTcAi)!  irpis  nuETWa  Iia^ 
pvroi^  De  Plataiiwae  atgHe  Ariatoteticae  PhSosophvie 
Dijirenlia.  Bd. :— The  Greek  teit,  with  a  latin 
paraphrase,  by  Bemardinaa  Donatus, Venice,  1 632, 
Bvo.;  the  same,  with  n  disserlation  of  Donatna  on 
the  siune  enbjcct,  ih.  1 540,  8vo. ;  the  same,  with 
the  same  dissertation,  Paria,  1541,  3td.  ;  a  Xatin 
translation,  by  G.  Chariandrus,  ^sel,  1574,  4tD. 
This  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works. 

5.  Kayiiri  \oyla  TiSy  diri  ZwfiodoTpov  i^tiytt- 
elrra.  The  Greek  tide  differs  m  the  MSS.  :  the 
work  is  best  known  undo?  its  latin  titie,  OfocHl^ 
Magica  Zoroostris,  and  is  an  essay  on  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  Ed, :— The  teit,  with  a 
latia  translation,  by  T.  Opaopoeus,  Paris,  1599, 
Bvo.  ;  by  ThryUitsch,  Leipzig,  1719,  4lo. 

Besides  these  works,  Gemistus  made  extracts  of 
Appian's  Sgrviea,  his  object  being  to  ehicidate  the 
hiatoFy  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  ;  of 
Theophrastus  (Histoiyof  Plants)  ;  Aristotle  (His- 
tory of  Animala,  &c.) ;  Wodorus  Siculus  (with 
re^ird  to  the  kingdoms  of  Aasyiia  and  Media)  ; 
Xenophon,  DionysiiTa  Halicamasseua,  and  aeveral 
other  writers,  whose  works  are  either  partly  or 
entirely  lost.  He  fiirther  wrote  Prolegomena  Altis 
Rhetori(«e,  Funeral  Orations  (G.  Gemistii  Mve 
Plethonia  et  Michaetia  Apoatolii  Orationes  Fune- 
bres  Snae,  in  qulbus  de  Immortailtale  Anlmae  ei- 
ponitur,  nunc  prunumeicMSS  eilitae,  by  Professor 
Fiitleborn,  Leipzig,  1793,  Bvo.);  Essays  on 
Mnsic,  Lettera  to  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  other 
celebrated  contempoiaries,  Ac  &«.,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  different  Ubraries  of  Europe.  Hia 
geographical  labours  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
Royal  Library  at  Munich  has  a  MS.  of  Gemistus, 
entitled  Ainyjuutp^  diiiioTji  titXaniivi^isaB  irajKrtiou 
Mol  utaaytiaii,  beinga  description  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  he  fixea  the  positions  according  to 
the  system  of  Plolamy,  with  the  writer's  own  cor- 
rections and  additions.  Gemistus  wrote  also  a 
Topography  of  Thessaly,  and  two  small  treatises, 
the  one  on  the  foim  and  size  of  die  gkibe,  and  the 
other  on  some  geographical  errors  of  Strabo,  which 
are  contained  in  (ha  Aneodoia  of  Siebenkeea.  La- 
porte  Dath^l,  the  translator  of  Strabo,  derived 
eonaiderable  advantage  finrn  extracts  of  Gemistus, 
from  the  7th,  Bih,  and  Ilth  book  of  Strabo  ;  and 
the  celebrated  I^tin  edition  of  Ptolemy,  publiahed 
in  147R,  and  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
Calderino,  was  revised  after  an  ancient  Greek  MS. 
of  Ptolemy,  in  which  Qemiatus  had  written  his 
coirections.  A  publication  of  all  the  di^rent  in- 
editod  MSS.  of  Gemistus  extant  in  various  libraries 
in  Europe  would  be  most  desirable ;  the  clasHcal 
no  less  than  the  Oriental  scholar  would  derive 
equal  advantage  from  such  an  undertaking.  (Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p,  7!*,  not.  dd,  xii,  p.  US 


gsneTyllis. 

&«.;  Leo  AUatiuB,  De  Oforgiii,  No.  55  ;  Wharlon 
in  A/yiemlix  to  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  141  ;  Boivin, 
Acadime  des  Bellea  LeHrei,  voL  ii,  p.  716  ;  Ham- 
berger,  jVaoincW™  mm  den  iwmeimslen  Sckiifh 
Hdknt,  rol.  iv.  p.  713,  Sue.)  [W.  P.] 

GENE'SIUS  (rivimai),  that  is,  « the  fether," 
a  eumame  of  PoBeidon,  under  which  he  had 
a  aanctuaty  near  Lerna,  on  the  sea-ooMt.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  g  4.)  The  name  ia  identical  in  meaning 
with  GenelUlius  {yttiShws),  under  which  the  same 

rd  had  a  Banctuary  at  Sparta  (Paue.  lii.  \b. 
?.)  [L.  S.] 

GRNE'SIUS,  JOSE'PHUS,  or  JOSE'PHUS 
BYZANTl'NUS,  a  Bjiantine  writer  who  lived 
in  tha  middle  of  tlie  tenth  cenwcj,  is  the  author 
of  ^  Greek  history,  which  he  wrote  bj  ordei-  of  the 
emperor  Conslanline  fVIl.)  Porphjrogenitus. 
This  history,  which  a  divided  into  four  boolts,  and 
w  entitled  BwriAfiwv  BiSKia  &,  hegina  with  the 
year  813,  and  contains  the  reigns  ot  Leo  V.,  the 
Armenian,  Michael  II„  the  Slamraerer,  Thaophi- 
lus,  Michael  111.,  and  Basil  1„  the  Macedonian, 
who  died  in  886.  The  worli  of  Genesius  is  shoit, 
and  altogether  a  poor  compilation,  or  extract ;  bat 
as  it  cotilaina  the  events  of  a  period  of  Bjaantine 
history,  of  which  we  have  hut  scanty  information, 
it  is  nevectheless  of  importance.  A  MS.  of  this 
woriE  waa  discovei^d  at  Leipzig  in  the  sixteenth 
Esnturj,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Bchokra. 
Qodfity  Oleariua  translated  it  into  Latin,  but 
death  prevented  him  from  publishing  his  trans- 
lation. It  has  been  said  that  there  wna  an  edition 
3f  G^&uua  of  1 570,  publiahed  at  Venice,  bnt  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  firat  edition  was  published  at 
Venice  by  the  editors  oE  the  Venetian  Collection 
)f  the  Bj^ntines,  in  1733,  in  fol„  nnder  the  title 
'  Joaephi  Genesii  de  Rebus  Conelanliuopolilanis, 
Sic,  Libri  IV.,"  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Borgler.  The  editors  perused  the  Leipzig  MS. 
nentioned  above,  but  they  mutilated  and  misun- 
ierstood  the  text.  The  beat  edition  is  by  Lach- 
nann  in  tha  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  1 G34, 
!vo.  Joannes  ScylitCT  is  the  only  earlier  writer 
rho  mentions  the  name  of  Genosius.  Fabrjcius 
ihowB  that  it  is  a  mistnke  to  suppose  that  Josephus 
Genesius  and  Josephns  Bysantinus  were  two  diifer- 
mlpereona.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  vol.  vii,  p.  529 ; 
>Te,  ffisl.  Lit  vol.  iL  p.  97  ;  Hamberger,  No- 
iriAles  von  den  vornekmiten  S^tr^istdlcm,  vol 
ii.  p.  686.)  [W.  P.] 

GENET AEUS  (Tiriiralos),  a  surasme  of  Zeus, 
•hich  ha  derived  from  Cape  Genetus  on  the  Eui- 

'  the  hospitable,"  and  where  he  had  a  eaJictuary. 
Apollon.  Rhod,  ii.  37B,  1003  j  VaL  Place,  v. 
48  ;  Stisb.  ill.  p.  548.)  [L.  S.] 

QENETHLIUS  (rttsfljiios),  of  Patrae,  in 
'aleatine,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  between 
he  reigns  of  the  emperors  Philippua  and  Constan- 
iue.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Mucinous  and  Agapetna, 
jid  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at 
he  early  j^je  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  an  enemy 
nd  a  rival  of  his  countrynum  Callinicus.  Suidas 
s.  t>.  TifiSMos),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
nfbrraotion,  enumeratps  a  variety  of  works  which 
lenethlius  wrote,  dethunatior.s,  panegyrics,  and 
ommentsries  on  DemoBthenea  ;  but  not  a  trace  of 
tiem  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  100  ; 
lesycb.  Miles,  s. «.  TitfeMos.)  [L.  S.] 

GBNETYLLlS(r.»TuAM!),  the  protectress  of 
irths,   occurs   both  as  a  sui-name  of  Aphrodite 
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(Arialoph.  Null.  52,  with  the  Schol.),  and  as  a 
distinct  divinity  and  a  companion  of  Aphrodite. 
(Suidas.)  Genetyllia  was  also  considered  .is  a  sur- 
name of  Anemia,  to  whom  women  sacrificed  doge. 
(HeBych.B.K.  rertruAi't;  Aristoph.  Zjs.  3.)  We 
also  iind  the  plural,  TeperyA>dSei,  or  rereatSei,  ta 
n  class  of  divinities  presiding  over  genemtjon  and 
birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphrodite  Coliaa. 
(Aristoph.  Tiemoph.  1 30  j  Pans.  11.^4;  Alciph. 
iii.  2;  comp.  Bentley  ad  Hor.  CWm.  Saec 
Ifi.)  [L.  8.] 

GE'NITRIX,  that  is,  "  the  mother,"  is  used  by 
Ovid  {MeL  xiv.  S3fi)  as  a  surname  of  Cybela,  in 
the  place  of  mafei',  or  ma^fia,  mnUr.  but  It  is  better 
known,  in  the  religioua  history  of  Rome,  as  a  sui^ 
name  of  Venns,  to  whom  J.  Caesar  dedicated  a 
temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother  of  the  Julia  gens. 
(Suet,  Qai.  61,  78,  84 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  724.) 
In  like  manner,  Elissa  (Dido),  the  founder  of  Car- 
thage, is  called  Genitrix.  (Sil.  Ital.  L  81.)   [L.  S.] 

GE'NIUS,  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Gieeks  called  them  i<i.[)ti.ya, 
daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Heaiod  {Op.  et  Dies,  235)  speaks 
of  Scu'fui'ti,  and  aays  that  they  were  30,000  in 
number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on  earth  unseen  by 

dians  of  men  and  of  jastice.  He  hirther  conceives 
them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righteous  men  who 
lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the  world.  {Op.  et  Diet, 
107 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laort.  vii.  7fl  )  The  Greek 
philosophers  took  lip  tliis  idea,  and  developed  n 
complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus  we  read  in 
Plato  (Fhaedr.  p.  107),  that  daemons  are  assigned 
to  men  at  the  moment  of  tholr  birth,  that  thence- 
forward they  accompany  men  through  lite,  and  that 
after  death  they  conduct  their  souls  to  Hades. 
Pindar,  in  aeveial  passages,  speaks  of  a  7si^^Aiof 
Sofpui',  that  is,  the  spirit  watching  over  the  &te  of 
man  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  which  appeara  to 
bethesameas  the  ifttjKni'a^  of  the  Romans.  (0/. 
viii.  IC,  liii.  101,  /^iv.l67;  comp.  Aeschyi, 
S^t.  63H.)  The  daemons  are  further  described  as 
the  ministera  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who 
carry  die  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the 
^fls  of  the  gods  to  men  (Plat.  ^n^.  p.  SOS  ; 
Appnl.  de  Deo  Socrat  7 ),  and  accordingly  float  in 

earth.  The  daemons,  however,  who  were  eicln- 
sively  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  distinct  class  1  thus,  the  Corybanles, 
Dactyls,  and  Cabeiri  are  islled  the  ministering 
daemons  of  the  great  gods  (Strab.  x.  p.  472)  ; 
Gigon,  Tychon,  and  Or&agea  are  the  daemons  of 
Aphrodite  (Hesych.  s.v.  Tiyyiif,  Tietz.  orf  Zjj- 
eopSr.  538);  Hadieus,  the  daemon  of  Demeter 
(Etym.  Magn,  s.  v.  'Adpe^i),  andAciatus,  the  da&. 
mon  of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §4.)  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  all  daemons  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  \ii.  good  and  evil  daemons. 

this  interesting  subject  are  Appuieius,  De  Deo 
Soeratis,  and  Plutarch,  De  Gsni'o  Socraik,  and  De 
De/eelu  Oracr^orum.  Later  writers  apply  the  term 
Saffwi'ss  also  to  the  Eonis  of  the  departed.  (Lncian, 
De  Mart.  Pereg.  36  ;  Dorville,  fai  Cbaritoa.  i.  4.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  theory 
concerning  the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  thoii^ 
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e  Oeniue  ilacif  is  Latin  (it 


witbsm-ihw,  7i-7i^o;un,  and  ^ 
iog  to  generator  or  fether ;  see  Augnst.  de  Cii 
iH"i'  13).  The  genii  of  the  Romans  ace  fte 
quently  coafbunded  with  tlio  Mojiea,  LarsE,  and 
Penates  (CenBOiin.  3.) ;  and  thej  haie  indeed  one 
great  feature  in  comniDn,  viz.  that  of .  protecting 
nioctala ;  but  there  seems  to  be  tbis  essential  differ- 

life  {dii  genil/Jei),  and  a<»oinpany  man  tbrongli 
it  as  his  second  or  Bpiritual  self,  whereas  the  other 
powers  do  not  begin  to  eseroise 
life,  the  worlc  of  the  genii,  has 
genii  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but  everj 
living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man,  and  every 
place,  had  it£  genius.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  71 ;  Serv.  od 
Fira.  Gearg.  I  B02.)     Every  huniBn  Wng  at  hla 
birth  obtains  {aotiilur)  a  genius.     Horace  (£!pist. 
a.  2.  187)  deaccibes  (hia  genius  as  vu&a  rmitahilis, 
whence  we  maj  inier  either  that  iie  conceived  the 
genius  as  friendly  towaxds  one  person,  and 
die  towards  anodier,  or  that  he  manifested  himself 
to  the  same  person  in  diHercnt  ways  at  different 
times,  i.  e.  sometimes  as  a  good,  and  sometime 
an  evil   genius.     The  latter   supposition   is 
firmed  by  the  statement  of  Secvius  (ud  Aea. 
743J,  that  at  our  birth  we  obtain  two  genii, 

HtoDT  del 

higher  stale  of  edstenee, 
lower  one.  The  spirit  who  appeared  to  Ca^us, 
saying  "  We  sluill  meet  agiun  at  Phillppi,"  is  ex- 
pressly called  his  evil  spirit,  KEuiaSaiiUui'.  {Val. 
Max.  i,  7.  S  7  !  Plut.  Brat.  36.)  Women  called 
their  genius  Juno  (Senec  JE^eL  110;  Tibull,  iv. 
S,  I);  and  as  we  may  thus  regard  the  genii  of  men 
as  being  in  some  way  connected  with  Jnpiter,  it 
would  follow  that  the  genii  were  emanations  from 
the  great  gods.  Every  man  at  Rome  bad  his  own 
genius^  whom  be  worshipped  as  sttactas  et  stpicHssir 
mui  dem,  especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations 
of  wiue,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  (Tibidl. 
li.  2.  5  i  Ov.  TKsf.  iii.  13.  18,  v.  6,  II ;  Senec 
Epist.  114;  Hoiat.  Cana.  It.  11.  7.)  The  bridal 
bed  wa»  eacced  to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  gcnemljon,  and  the  bed  itself  waa 
called  fecftu  gemaiis.  On  other  merry  occasions, 
also,  wcri^s  were  ollei'ed  to  the  genius,  and  to 
indulge  in  merriment  was  not  nnfrequently  ex- 


The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  had 
wn  genius,  who  is  often  seen  represented  on 
of  Hadrian  and   Trajan.    (Amob.  ii. 


Serv.  ad  A 
Cluail.  6.) 
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worshipped  on  sad  as  well 
;  thus,  e.g.  sacrifices  (ma- 
jares  Aomae  caesae  ^tinqae,  Liv.  ui.  62)  were 
offiiFcd  to  hint  at  the  t^ginning  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  It  was  observed 
above  that,  according  to  Servins  (comp.  ad  Aen. 
V.  Sh),  every  phice  had  its  genius,  and  he  adds, 
that  such  a  local  genius,  when  he  made  himself 
visible,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  that 
is,  the  symbol  of  renovation  or  of  new  hfe.  The 
genii  are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
winged  beings,  and  on  Roman  monuments  a  genius 
commonly  appears  as  a  youth  dressed  in  the  toga, 
with  a  patera  or  cornucopia  in  his  hands,  and  his 
head  covered ;  the  genius  of  a  place  appears  in 
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Scliomann,  de  Diia  MauSias,  Laribss,  d  Geaia, 
Greifswald,  1840.)  [1*8.] 

GENNA'DIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  who 
flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  is 
known  to  as  as  the  author  of  a  work  De  VirU  R- 
Isstribiis,  containing  one  hundred  short  lives  of 
ecdeunsticai  writers  bom  a.  d.  392  to  about  a.  n. 
495,  thus  formmg  a  continuation  of  the  tract  by 
Jerome  which  boars  the  same  title.  The  last 
notice,  devoted  to  the  compiler  huiisel^  emliracea 
all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  his  history  and 
compositions;  "EgoGennadiiia,  Massiliae  presby- 
ter, Ecripsi  adversus  omnes  haeresea  libros  octo,  et 
adversus  Nostorium  libroa  scs,  adversus  Pelngium 
libros  tres,  et  traclatus  de  mills  annis  et  de  Apn- 
calypei  beali  Johaniiis,  et  hoc  opus,  et  epiBtoliun  de 
fide  mea  misi  ad  beatum  Gelasiam,  arbis  Bomao 
episcopnrn."     GelaMus  died  A.  B.  496. 

Of  the  writings  here  enumerated,  none  have 
been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  and  the  Epietola  de  Fide  tiiea,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  headed,  JUieSus  de  Eedesla^ias 
Dogmalibatf  which  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
St.  Angnstin.  Notwithstanding  the  pretensions 
put  forth  by  Gennadins  himself  as  a  champion  ol 
orthodoxy,  expressions  have  been  detected  in  both 
of  the  above  pieces  which  indicate  a  decided  lean- 
ing towards  Semipelagianism.    On  the  other  hand, 

passages  are  interpolations,  since  the  most  ob- 
noxious are  altogether  omitted  in  the  two  oldesl 
Mas.  of  the  De  Viria  Ittiialribae  now  extant,  those 
of  Lucca  and  Verona.  The  preliminary  rejiarks 
upon  Jerome  are  also,  in  all  probability,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  later  hand. 

Tlie  De  Viria  Illuslntua  was  published  in  s 
volume  containuig  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome,  along 
with  those  of  Isidorus,  Houorius,  &c,  by  Snf 
fridus,  8vo.  Colon.,  16B0;  with  the  notes  o: 
MiraeuB,  fol.  Antw.  1639 ;  with  the  notes  of  Mi 
raeua  and  E.  S.  Cyprianns,  4to.,  Hetmst.,  1700 
by  J.  A.  Fabridns,  in  his  Biiliolheca  Bcdeiiaslica 
foi.,  Hamb.,  1713,  and  is  included  in  most  editioni 
of  the  collected  works  of  Jerome. 

The  IMxUa*  de  Ecclenaalidi  Dogmal^ns  will  bi 
found  in  the  Benedictine  edition  cf  St.  Ai^ustin 
vol  viii.  Append,  p.  7B.  and  was  published  sepn 
lately  bj  Mmenhorst,  4to.,  Hambuig,  1614.  (Se 
the  historians  of  Semipelagianism  referred  to  at  th 
end  of  the  article  CasbUNDS.)  [W.  R.] 

Gli'NNADIUS  (rsraiiSios),  Uie  name  of  tw 
Greek  prelates,  both  bishops  or  patriarchs  cf  Con 
-   -nople. 

The  earlier  of -the  two  was  a  presbyter  of  tli 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  became  bishop  of  tim 
see,  A.  If.  459,  on  the  decease  of  Anatoliusf  Ai^A'rc. 
LiusJ.  Ho  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  the  emperi 
Leo  I.,  theThracian,  to  punish  TkaothyAelnms  (c 
the  Cat),  who  had  occupied  the  see  of  Alexandn 
on  the  murder  of  Proterius,  and  his  jnterventio 
was  so  Sir  successful  that  Timothy  was  baiiishcc 
460.  He  also  opposed  Peter  Gnapiieus  (i 
the  Fuller)  who,  under  tile  patronage  of  Zeno,  sol 

law  of  the  emperor,  and  general  of  the  Eastei 

evinces,  had  expelled  Martyriua  fixrm  the  see  i 
Antioch,  and  occupied  bis  place.  Oennadius  h 
nourably  received  Mactyrius,  who  went  to  Constai 
''    iple,  and   siu^ceeded  in  procuring  the  banisl 

it  of  Peter,  A.  n.  464.  Oennadius  died,  A. 
471,  and  was  succeeded  b;  AcBcius  [AcACit' 
No.  4],    Theodora  Anagnostea  (or  tha  Reade 
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haa  preserved  some  curious  pai-ticulms  of  Gennodiue, 
whoee  deatb  lie  seems  to  ascrihe  to  the  effec '  " 
vision  wliicli  lie  had  wliile  prajing  hj  night 
altar  of  bis  chureli.  He  saw  the  Evil  one,  w! 
dared  to  him  that,  though  tilings  would  r 
quiet  in  his  lifetime,  hia  death  would  be  followed- 
by  the  devEStation  of  the  Church,  or,  asTheophanee 
-has  it,  by  the  predominance  of  the  Devil  in  the 
Church.  {Evagr.  H.E.ilU;  Theod.  Lect.  ff  E. 
etaxTpta  apud  Niceph.  CaJlist.  J.  1 3—26 ;  Theo- 
phan.  Cirmog.  voL  I  pp.  172—176,  od.  Bonn.) 

3.  The  second  Gbnhadiug  belongs  to  the  last 
age  of  the  Bjiantine  empire,  the  fall  of  which  he 
survived.  He  was  known  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  as  CrBORiiius  Sckolariub   (J^tdpyuts    ' 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  were  ti 
persons  contemporaries,  called  originally  Oeergius 
Schokrius  and  afterwards  Gennadius,  or  only  one. 
LeoAllatius  andMatthaeus  Caryophylus,  bishop  ol 
Iconium,  agree  in  making  two :  one  a  layman  whc 
attended  the  emperor  John  II.  Palaeologns  at  the 
Comiul  of  Florence,  and  warmly  and  constantly  ad- 
vocated the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churdies ; 

disciple  of  Mark,  Bichbiahap  of  Ephesus,  the  great 
opponent  of  the  anion,  and  oordially  combined  wit' 
him  in  that  npposition.  But  Alhitiua  and  Caryc 
phylus  differ  remarkably  from  each  other  in  ^<s 
according  to  the  fbrmer,  the  layman  afterwards  be 
came  an  ecelesiastio  and  patriareh  of  Conatantinoph , 
while  the  monk  never  acquired  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  perhaps  died  before  the  overthr 
the  Byzantine  empire :  according  to  the  latlor,  the 
L-iyman  died  before  the  overthrow,  while  the  monk 
survived  it  and  bocame  patriarch.  We  concur  with 
Fabricius  and  others  that  the  distinction  of  two 
Georgii  and  Gennadi!  is  unaupportcd  by  evidence, 
and  improbable  in  itself^  and  that  there  was  only  one 
person  at  that  time  who  at  eucces^ve  periods  of  his 
life  bore  the  names  of  George  and  Gennadius.  The 
subject  is  discussed  by  Allatiua  in  his  Dialriia  ds 
Geo^is,  contained  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  BibL  Gr. 
of  Fabricius,  and  bv  Fabricius  himself  in  the  11  th 
vol.ofthe  same  work.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  AUn- 
lius  makes  even  a  third  Gennadius  Geor^us  Scho- 
Inrins,  whom  he  terms  Metropolila  Phaeoram,  to 
whom  Franciseua  Philalphus  addresses  a  Greek 
elegy  in  ihe  second  book  of  his  fsT/ciago^  Camt. 

Georje  Scholarjus  was  probably  a  native  of  Con- 
etantioople,  and  obtained  at  an  early  nge  a  high 
reputation  for  his  attainments  both  in  philosophical 
and  legal  knowledge,  and  for  his  eloquence.  The 
time  of  his  birth  ia  not  known.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendahip  of  the  most  important  personages  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  John  II.  Pa- 
laelt^ua,  the  princes  Constantine  (afterwards  em- 
peror) and  Theodore  Paloeoli^UB,  brothers  of  John, 
nud  the  great  duke  Luke  Notaras,  son-iu-law  <rf 
John,  He  corresponded  with  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  Italy,  iiicluding  Franoiscus  Philelphua 
(who  was  Intimate  with  George  daring  his  stayat 
Constantinople),  Mark  Lipnmanus,  and  AmbroBe 
the  Camaldolite.  Many  of  his  letters  lo  these  per- 
Bone  iUM  extant  in  MS.  but  without  data  or  place 


I  of  Ferrnta  and  Florence, 
e  had  been  originally  unfavo' 
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able  to  the  project  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
litin  Churches,  which  formed  the  huamess  of 
these  councils ;  but  hia  opinions  were  either 
changed  or  overruled  by  the  emperor,  who  waa 
aniious  for  the  union  ;  and  though  a  laj-man,  he 
was  allowed  to  speak  at  the  ccancil  in  favour  of 
the  project  (Labbe,  Cimoil.  vol.iiii.  col.  478.) 
The  three  orations  ascribed  to  him  and  subjoined 
to  the  Acta  of  the  Council  (Labbe,  vol  siii,  col. 
663—875),  are  probably  much  interpolated.  A 
letter  of  his  to  the  council  is  also  subjomed  to  the 
Acta,  col.a43— 564.  A  letter  of  Mark  of  Ephesus 
to  George  aeverely  reprehends  this  dereliction  of 
hia  former  views  ;  and  it  was  possibly  the  influ- 
ence of  Mark  which  determined  George,  on  his 

oue  opposition  to  the  union. 

When  Conalantine  XIII.  Paiaeologua  ascended 
the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  A,  n, 
1448,  George  energetically  disputed  with  the 
bishop  of  Cortona,  the  legate  sent  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.  lo  Induce  the  new  emperor  to  confirm  the 
anion  of  Florence  ;  but  fearing  that  his  opposition 
would  irritate  the  emperor,  he  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery, which  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  lo 
da  as  early  as  his  tliirtleth  year,  but  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  various  circumatanres  frpm  carry- 
ing into  eSecU  When  the  pope  renewed  hia  efibrla 
fortheunion  (a.o.  1452),  the  Greekdei^,of  whom 
the  greater  number  and  the  most  important  were  op- 
posed lo  the  union,  were  guided  by  the  influence  and 

standing  their  opposition,  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
During  the  aege  of  Constantinople,  Germadiua  fore- 
told theoverthrow.of  the  city  and  enipire,  as  the 
penalty  of  their  baring  betrayed  tha  iaith  of  their 

On  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Mohammed  II„ 
ennodins  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  brought 
back.  The  patriarcb  of  Constantinople,  a  lavourer 
of  tiie  union  of  Florence,  had  fled  into  Italy,  and 
Mohammed  directed  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  to 
elect  another  in  his  room.  Gennadius  was  unani- 
mously chosen,  although  against  hia  own  will  i  but 
after  a  time,  disheartened  by  tho  condition  of 
his  church,  ho  abdicated  his  jiatriarcbiil  dignity, 
about  A.  D.  I4fi7,  or  3498,  accordmg  to  some  indi- 
s  in  bis  own  writings,  or  1469,  according  to 
statements.  After  his  abdication,  he  retired 
monastery  near  Serrae.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known, 

2  writings  ascribed  correctly  DC  otherwise  to 
Gennadius,  and  extant  in  MS.,  are  very  numerous.' 
They  are  given  by  Fabricius  and  Harless  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  a  hundred;  beside  his  tetters,  which  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  have  furnished  Fabridus 
with  the  materials  erf  bis  account  of  the  wrild'.  Hia 
Oralioses  at  the  council  of  Florence  have  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  an  Apologia  pt'o  qmttqtte  (hpiiibus  Con- 
t<rrenlad,  which,  if  it  he  really  his,  has  been 
much  interpolated,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in 
-  '.atin  version  in  the  BibUolieea  J'atmm  (vol. 
i.  ed.  Lyon.  1677),  and  elsewhere.  His  eipo- 
in  of  the  Christianfeith,  addressed  toMnhammed 
II.,  entitled  Tlffi!  r^s  >ioH|t  4SaS  irpAs  t^k  iriuiij- 
plai'  raf  dvBpdi!a>y,  exists  in  two  Ibrms,  of  which 
the  shorter  iapven  in  the  Tarco-Graeeia  of  Cmeiia, 
with  a  Latin  and  a  Tnikish  version,  the  latter  in 
Greek  and  Itoman,  ot  rather  Italic  charaeleis.  A 
version  is  printed  in  the  BILliotJieca  Patrmn 
sewiiore.    The  Bibliatieai  Fati-um  conl^as  a 
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T««ioii  of  aUormoWof  hiflotherwiiUnga.  Anedi- 
tion  of  this  tieaiiae,  with  a  Latin  veraion  by  J,  A. 
Braasicanns.  Hto.,  Vienna,  1530,  contains  anotlier 
piece  ascrilwd  (o  Cennadiua,  enUtled  Homologia 
wi»  Confisao  Fidd.  A  conudeiBble  part  of  liis 
works  is  on  iJie  gneetion  of  the  union  of  the 
ehurehes,  and  those  are  almost  entirely  m  MS. 
(Fabric.  fflW.  Gr.  toI.  iL  pp.  349— 3S3  -,  Allalii 
DiatrUa  de  Oeorg.  apud  Fabric.  Bibl  Or.  Tol,  lii 
CrasiuB,  Tureo-Graeda,  lib.  !.  ii.)       U.C.  M.] 

GE'NSERIC  (rifipiKoj),  king  of  the  Vandals, 
and  the  most  terrible  of  any  of  the  barbarian  in- 
tadeca  of  the  em^rK  He  was  the  baataid  son  of 
Godi^ns  (Procop.  B^.  Faad.  i.  3)  or  Modigisdns 
(Hia.  Miscea.  14),  Idng  ot  the  Vandal  aetttera  in 
Spain,  and  left,  m  canjunction  with  his  brother 
Oontham  or  Oonderic,  in  possession  of  the  throne. 
His  life  divides  itsetf  into  tvo  parts  ;  Ist,  thi 
quastof  Africa  (a.d.  429—439);  2nd,  the 
nttaiks  on   the  empke    itself  (a.  d.  439—477). 

1.  InMayA.D.  429(IdatiiCa™ric),  attbeinTi- 
talion  of  BonifiujiBs  [BonifAciub),  Genaeric  crossed 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the 
north  of  Aiiica.  Joined  hy  the  Moors  and  the 
Donatists,  of  whom  the  former  di^caced  his  march 
by  their  sav^e  licentiousness,  and  Qie  latter  bytheir 
Einaticel  crufltiee,  he  ravaged  the  whole  country 
with  frightful  aererity.  Of  the  tvi-o  chief  cities, 
Hippo  fell  before  him.  After  the  death  of  An- 
gnstiD,  and  the  flight  of  Bonifiicins,  in  431,  and 
the  capture  of  Carthirae,  in  October  439,  the  whole 
province  was  divided  amongst  the  Vandals,  and 
every  city,  eicept  Carthage,  dismantled.  (Procop. 
Bdl.  Vand.  L  3,  6  i  Chrmkle$  of  Idatias,  Prosper, 
MarceUinus  ;  Victor  Vitenas,  ap.  Ruinart.) 

2.  The  fleets  of  Genseric  were  the  same  terror  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  those  of  Car- 
thage had  been  sii  eenlnries  before,  and  as  those 
of  the  NormanswerefoDrcenturiesafterwards.  In 
June  455,  invited  by  the  empress  Eudocia  to  aid 
her  against  the  usurper  Maximus,  Genseric  sailed 
to  Ostia  1  and,  although  aomewbat  mitigated  by 
the  supplications  of  Pope  Leo,  who  agean  interceded 
for  his  country  at  the  gates  of  Rome  [Attii-a],  he 
attacked  and  sacked  We  city  for  fonrteen  days  and 
nights,  and  returned,  carrying  with  hmi  the  statues 
torn  tiiB  Capitol,  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  thousands 
of  captives^ — amongst  them  the  empress  and  her 
daugatera,  whose  safferings  have  tecome  famous 
through  the  alleviation  which  they  received  from 
tlie  Christian  charity  of  DeogralJM,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage. In  the  same  invaHon  were  destroyed 
Capna,Nohi,and  Neapolis.  (Procop.  BeK.  V<md. 
L  4,  5  ;  Jomandes,  Bcb.  Get.  c,  45  j  Gironides  o/ 
Idatias,Sa!.i  Hill.  MtsixU.  1&.) 

Twice  the  empire  endeavoured  to  rovenge  itself, 
and  twice  it  failed ;  the  first  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Western  emperor  Majoriui  (a.d.  457),  whose 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  The 
seeond  was  the  expedition  sent  hy  the  Eastern 
emperor  Leo,  under  the  command  of  Heraclius, 
Maicellinus,  and  Bantiscus  (a.d.  46B),  which 
was  also  baffled  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet  off 
Bona.  After  thus  securing  all  his  nraqnesls,  and 
finnllj  making  peace  with  Zeno,  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, he  died  A.  d.  477,  at  a  great  age,  leaving  in 
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In  person  Genseric  was  of  short  stature,  and 
tame,  from  a  &11  from  his  horse;  of  few  words, 
austere  life,  fierce,  covetons,  and  cunning.  (Jor- 
nandos,  Iteb.  Get  c.  33.)  In  religion  he  sliarcd 
the  Arianism  of  all  the  Gothic  tnbes ;  and  in  the 
cruelties  exercised  under  his  orders  against  his 
Catholic  Euhjccts  he  exhibited  the  first  instance  of 
persecution  carried  nn  upon  a  large  scale  by  one 
body  of  Christians  against  another.  (Victor  Vj- 
lensis,  ap.  Ruinart.)  Of  hia  general  cruelty,  the 
most  notable  instance  is  the  cold-blooded  mutdei  of 
500  Zacynthian  nobles,  in  revenge  for  his  repulse  nt 
Tsenarus.(Proeop.  B^t  Fodd.  i.  2-3.)  Soalsohia 
cruelties  to  Gonderic^  widow  and  sons.  (Prosp.  A.  d. 
442.)  The  st«i7  of  the  murder  of  Gonderlc  himself 
was  disputed  by  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  Se^;.  Cuni  i. 
4.)  His  skill  in  generalship  is  indicated  by  the  inge- 
nious concealment  of  the  fewness  of  his  forces  in 
429,  by  giving  his  commanders  the  name  of  Chili- 
archs.  (lb.  5.)  The  two  most  striking  personal 
anecdotes  recorded  of  him  are,  fi»t,  the  interview 
with  Majorian,  when  not  discovering  his  imperial 
guest,  through  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed, 
Genseric  was  startled  by  the  spontaneous  clashing 
of  thoacras  in  the  arsenal,  ^d  took  it  to  be  caused 
by  an  earthquake  (iS.  7) ;  the  second,  his  answer 
to  the  pilot,  who  asked  him,  as  they  left  the  port 
of  Carthage,  on  one  of  his  maiauding  expeditions, 
whore  they  should  go!  "Against  whomsuever 
God's  anger  is  directed."     (W.  5.) 

His  name  long  remained  as  the  glory  of  the 
Vandalnation.  (Procop.  fieS.  F(Bid.iL2.)  But 
his  career  in  Africa  was  shorn  of  its  natural  eflects 
by  the  reconguestofthat  province  under  BeliiHricis. 
In  works  of  art,  the  city  of  Rome  lost  more  by  his 
attack  than  hy  that  ot  any  other  of  the  barbarian 
-"  vaders.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  33,  36.)    [A.  P.  S.] 

GE'NTIUS  (r^wios,  or  Wi'ftoi— the  latter  is, 
cording  to  Sch  weigh  iiuaer,  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  of  Poljbius),  son  of  Pleuratns,  akmg  of  Iho 
Illyrians,  contemporary  with  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  on  account 
of  the  piracies  of  his  subjects,  who  infested  all  the 
AdriatJo,  and  his  answers  to  their  complaints  were 
far  finm  satisfactory.  (Liv.  xl.  42.)  This  was  as 
early  as  b.  c  1 00 ;  eight  years  afterwards,  when 

re  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  fresh 
aints    were   made   agamst  Gentius  by  the 
t  of  the  Greek  city  of  Issa,  who  accused 
f  joming  with  the  kuig  of  Macedonia  in  pi-e- 
J  war  against  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii.  26.)     Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  negotia^ons  had  actually 
taken  place  between  them  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Gentius  did  not  openly  d    l-u« 
favour  of  Perseus  until  long  after.    Imm  dia 
m  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  (b.  o.  17      fift 
bur  hght  vessels  helongmg  to  him,  wh  h  w 
.tationed    at    Dynachium,    were,  seized    by    h 
praetor,   C.  iLucietius,  under  pretence    ha     th 
were  sent  thither  to  the  assistance  of  th   R  n  a  s, 
{Liv,  xlii.  43.)    It  is  net  clear  wheth     G  n  us 
had  yet  niade  up  his  mind  which  side  h    wou  d 
take :  perh^  he  was  w^ting  to  see  th    p    trah  e 
result  of  the  war.     Several  embassies  had  b 

iously  sent  him  by  the  Ramans,  h  w  h  u 
effect ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  one  f  h  an 
bassadors,  L-  Decimms,  had  allowed  him  he 

bribed  by  the  lUyrian  king.  (Liv.  xlii.  26,  37,  45.) 
The  envoys  of  Perseus  could  it  first  oblaiii  little 


GENUClua. 
mo(e  BUMesa!  Genius  represented  tliat  lie  could 
not  stir  witliout  money,  which  the  Macedonian 
king  was  unwilling  to  giant ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  fourth  year  of  flie  war  (h.  c  1 68)  that  Perseiie, 
nlormed  at  the  euccessea  of  the  Romans,  consented 
to  Becute  the  alliance  of  the  liljrian  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  300  talents.  A  treaty  having 
beon  concluded  on  these  terma,  and  confirmed  by 
oaths  and  the  senduig  of  mutaal  hoati^ea,  QentiuB 
allowed  himself  to  bo  led  into  acts  of  dirpol 
'  hostility  against  the  Romans,  before  be  had  actu- 
ally received  the  stipnlatcd  auin :  bnt  as  soon  as 
Perseus  saw  that  he  was  so  (ai  committed  that  he 
could  no  longer  withdraw  from  the  contest,  he  im- 
mediately recalled  the  messengers,  who  had  actnally 
set  out  with  the  money,  and  refused  to  fulfil  his 
agreement.  (Polyb.JtsviiL  8,  9, siU. 2,5,  5  i  Lif. 
jili».  33—27.)  Yet,  though  thus  scandalonsly 
defrauded  by  his  ally,  Qentiua  made  no  attempt  to 
avert  the  war,  but  asBembled  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  contest  was,  however,  very  brief:  no 
sooner  had  the  Rnman  praetor,  L.Anicius,  entered 
lllyricum  at  the  head  of  an  army,  than  many 
towns  snbmttled  to  him,  Gentius  threw  himself 
into  the  strong  fortiess  of  Scodia  ;  but  having 
been  defeated  in  a  combat  beneath  the  walls,  he 
despaired  of  success,  and  placed  himself  nt  the 
mercy  of  the  Roman  general  Tho  whole  war  is  said 
to  have  been  terminated  within  the  space  of  thirty 
days.  Anicius  spared  the  life  of  his  captive,  bnt 
sent  him  to  Rome,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children,  to  adorn  the  tiinmph  which  he  celebrated 
the  following  year  (b.  c-  167).  From  thence 
Gentius  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spoletium,  where  he 
probably  ended  his  days  in  captivity.  (Liv.  iliv, 
30—33,  x!v.  43 ;  Polyb.  xsk,  13 ;  Appian,  /«yr. 
9  ;  Entrap,  iv.  6.) 

'  According  to  Polybins,  Ountiaa  was  immode- 
rately given  to  drinking,  which  infUmed  his  natu- 
ifdly  cruel  and  violent  dispoution,  and  led  him 
to  commit  great  excesaes.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion he  put  la  death  his  brother,  Pleuiatue,  who 
had  been  engaged  to  marry  Etuta,  the  daughter  of 
a  Dardaoian  prince,  and  kept  the  intended  bride 
for  himssif.  {Polyb.  xxix.  5 ;  Uv,  idiv.  30.)  He 
subsequently  married  a  princess  of  the  name  of 
Etleva,  who  was  sent  captive  to  Rome  together 
with  him.  (Liv.  xliv.  32.)  According  to  PHny 
(IT.  N.  ]iiT.  M)  and  Dioscoridea  (iii.  3),  the  *«*i 
Genliaaa,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  properries, 
derives  its  name  from  this  Gentius,  who  iirst  made 
known  its  value.  [KH.B.] 

GENITCIA  GENS,  patridan,  as  ie  clear  from 
the  feet  of  T.  Genuciua  Augurinus  having  been 
consul  in  B.C.  451,  and  M. Genucius  Augurinus  in 
B.C.  445,  since  in  those  years  plelieians  were  not 
yet  allowed  to  hold  the  consulship.  In  the  earliest 
as  well  as  in   the  later  times  we  find  plebeian 

order ;  and  they  had  probably  become  plebeians 
in  the  usual  manner,  either  by  mixed  marriages  or 
by  tranution  to  the  plehs.  The  cognomens  of  thi> 
gens  are  Aventinbnsis,  Anamtmus,  Cipus 
ClEPSlN*.  [L.  8.] 

GENU'CIUS.  1.  T.  Gbnuoiub,  was  tribune 
of  the  pleba  in  B.  c  476  ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague,  Q.  Considius,  he  brought  forward  ar 
agrarian  ktw,  and  also  accused  T.  Menenias  la 
natus,  who  was  charged  with  beli^  the  cause  of  th( 
destruction  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  ii. 
62 ;  Dionys.  ii.  36 ;  comp.  Conndiu^  No.  I.) 
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2.  Cn.  Oenucius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 

B.  c.  473,  and  used  the  moat  vehement  exertions  to 
carry  into  efiect  tlie  ^rarian  law,  for  the  evasion 
of  which  he  brought  a  diarge  agmnat  L.  Furinsand 

C.  Manliua,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year.  Tho 
patridans  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  assaerinated 
Qenucius  in  Ids  bed  on  the  night  before  the  accu- 
sation waa  to  be  brought  befbro  the  people.  (Lir. 
1164;  Itionjs.  ix.  37,  Ac,  x.  38;  Zoiiar.  vli. 
17;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hiil.  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
208,  &c.) 

3.  Gbnucius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  was 
insulted  by  the  Faliscans,  ^^uinst  whom,  in  con- 
sefnence,  the  Romans  dedared  war.  (Plut.  C. 
G^mcJ,  3.)  To  what  time  this  event  belongs  is 
not  quite  certain,  though  it  may  i«fer  to  the  last 
war  against  the  Fah^cans,  which  broke  out  in  B.  0. 
241, 

4.  L.GENUciDS,waa  sent  in  B.C.  210  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sypliax,  king  of  Numidia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  4,) 

6.  M.  Gbnucius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  n.c 
193,  under  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Boians.     (Liv.  xxxv.  6.) 

6.  Genucius,  a  priest  of  the  Magna  Mater,  that 
is,  a  gallua.  A  legacy  had  been  left  him,  and  he 
had  been  pronounced  the  legitimate  heir  by  the 
praetor  Cn.  Autidius  Orestes ;  but  the  consul 
Mam,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (b,  c.  77^  declared  that  he 
could  not  lake  possession  of  the  inheritance,  being 
neither  a  man  nor  n  woman,  bnt  an  eunuch.  (Val. 
Max.  vii.  7.  %  6.)  [L.  8.] 

GEOR'GIUS  (Ftiipyias).  historical,  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  by  the  Bjrantine  his- 
torians, but  none  of  them  were  of  much  unpor- 

1.  Ono  of  the  officers  (Theophanes  describes  him 
as  KovpArajp  twv  Kaplnts,  ^^  steward  of  the  lands 
or  revenues  of  Marina  ")  of  Justinian  I.,  on  whose 
illness  (a.  n.  661)  ho  waa  accused  by  the  ei-prae- 
fect,  Eugenius,  of  wishing  to  iwse  Theodore,  the 
son  of  Peter  Magisler,  to  the  empire.  The  charge 
was  supported  by  the  praefeots,  Aetherius  of  An- 
tioch  and  Genintius  of  Constantinople ;  but  on  ei- 

Eugenios,  waa  himeelf  punished,  though  not  capi- 
tally, (Theoph,  Ckrmog.  vol.  i.  p.  363,  ed.  Bonn.) 

2.  Collector  of  the  revenue  in  the  cities  of  the 

as  ambassador  by  the  emperor  Mauricius  shortly 
before  his  death  in  A,  a.  602  to  Choarjies  or  Kbosm 
II.,  king  of  Iha  Persians.  (Theophylact  Simocat. 
Hist.  viiL  1 ;  Phot,  fliW.  cod.  65,  p.  33,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  Tnrmarchus,  or  commander  ofadivision  of  the 
troops  of  the  Ihema  Armeniacum  in  the  sixth  Pei^ 
sian  campEtign  of  Heiacliua  (a.  Ik  626  or  637) 
agamst  Choeroes  or  Khosru  n.  (Tbeaph.  Chrunoj/. 
vol.  L  pp.  493,  499,  ed.  Bonn.) 

4  Praefectua  Militarium  Tahularum,  in  the  ' 
reign  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (who  reigned 
from  AC  8"")  to  843),  mentioned  on  one  or  two 
occasions  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes.  An 
Arabian   prophetess    or    fortuneteller,   whom   the 
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foretold  that  George  would  be  kilhid  by  a  aling 
in  tho  Hippodrome  and  his  property  canflscated. 
(Theoph  toaiiSHal  lib  1 1.  At  TflMphilo  Aft- 
chadia  Fiho,  c  27  ,  bym  Mag.  De  Theovhilo, 
cl4) 

6,  Brother  to  the  emperor  Michael  IV.,  the 
Papblagonian,  before  whose  elevation  George  (who 
was  an  eunuch)  was  in  a  low  condition,  but  wr~ 
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itad  to  tiia  office 
in  of  Michael  V. 
CalapliateB  (i,  d.  1041),  he  was  baniBhed  to  his 
estate  in  Paphlsgonia.  (Cedren.  Compend.  voL  iL 
pp.  SOi,  513,  ed.  Bonn.) 

6.  Distinguished  by  the  Uile  SEBASTua,  liuad 
in  the  rei^  of  Alexis  II.  ComnenuB,  who  reigned 
froniA.n.  1180  to  1183.  [Alexis,  ui  Alexius  11. 
CoHNHNUB.]  Aiidronicna,  afterwards  tha  emperor 
Andronicusl.  [Androniods  I.  Comnbnus],  had 
mairied  Geoj^e's  sisler,  and  wialied  to  employ  him 
and  another  person  to  make  away  with  the  em- 
preea  Maria,  mother  and  guardian  of  Alexis.  Both 
of  them  refiieed  to  embrue  thiar  own  hands  in  her 
blood,  but  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  will  to 
prerent  hjm  from  eiecnting  his  purpose  by  other 
lastnunents.  (Nicelag  Cbonial.  Aleic.  Manuel.  Fil. 
e.  17.) 

7.  BranjIS  (Bporar),  with  his  brother  Deme- 
trius Branae,  was  engaged,  A.  D.  i  185,  in  the  ejc- 
pedition  Bent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenns 
ngahist  the  Hungarians.     (Cinnamns,  vi.  7  i  Da- 

"■■■■'        ■  p.  216,  ed.  Paris.) 
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IS  and  ll^paena  during  the 
reign  of  tlie  emperor  Andtonicus  Palaeologus  the 
elder.  He  recovered  (a-d.  1322)  tho  town  of 
Fhilippopolis,  which  htid  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Terterea,  king  of  the  Moesi  or  Bulgarians.  George 
Bryennius  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Magnus 
ilrungariuB.  (Cantncuienus,  i.  S6,37;  Ducange, 
-Faml.,B^iani.-p.m.) 

9.  BURAPHUS  (Baifaijios),  the  patrician,  count 
of  the  Thema  Ohsegnium,  comprehending  the 
parts  of  Myeia  and  Bithynia   adjj  '' 


defendii 
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force 


ling  that  province  from  the  fiiilgarii 
wnen  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Theodore 
Myauus  to  dethrone  the  emperor  Phihppicna,  or 
Bardanes,  who  was  seized  and  Minded  (a.  □.  7iS) 
by  Rufus,  an  officer  sent  by  Oaorge  to  Conjtanti- 
nopla  with  a  few  soldiers.  But  George  himself 
and  his  prindpal  accomplices  suffered  the  same 
£ite  very  shortly  after  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
emperor  Arlemias  or  Anastasius  II.  (Nicephor. 
Constantinop.  De  fleSus  post  Maarii.  Geslis,  p,  65, 
ed.  Bonn.;  Theophanea,  Chronog.  toL  i.  p.  637, 
533,  ed,  Bonn.) 

10.  Chumnus  (Xoinvos),  one  of  the  officers 
(3  iir\  TVS  TpoirifKs)  of  the  conrl  of  Joannes  I. 
Palaeologus,  during  his  minority.  Having  insulted 
the  Magnus  Domesticua,  Joannes  Canlacusenus, 
and  fearing  hie  vengeance,  he  was  led  to  join  the 
party  of  Apocaucus,  and  took  part  in  the  war 
ogamstCantacuzenuE  (a.d.  1341).  Havingbecome 
weaiy  of  the  war,  or  of  his  party,  iie  accused  Apo- 
caucns  of  mismanagement  and  was  in  consequence 

.imprisoned  in  his  owu  house  by  him.      (Canta- 

11.  CocALAS  (Ka>Na;viJt),  a  leader  of  some  note 
on  the  aide  of  Palaeologus,  in  the  struggle  between 
Joannes  I.  Palaeologus  and  Joannes  Cantacnzenns. 
(CanlaciiJ.  Hist.  iii.  93, 94.) 

12.  Daofiirs  (ApiJiTof),  secretary  of  Aajcn,  go- 
vernor of  Baaspracania,  on  the  Annenian  frontier,  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Constantine  X.  Monomaehus 
(apparently  abont  A.  D.  1049)  to  the  sulUui  of  the 
Scljukiaa  Turks,  to  negotiate  the  release  of  the 
Byzantine  general^Liparites,  who  had  been  taken  in 
nrar.  (Cedren.  Cbinpemt  vol.  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Bonn.) 

18.  EurHOBBSNUS    Catacalob   (Elf^l^i^t 


GEORGIUS, 
KaraiceAiSi'),  commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexis  I,  on 
the  Danube,  ag^nst  the  Scythians,  and  was  one  of 
the  generals  m  the  war  against  the  Comani.  Both 
these  wars  took  place  before  the  first  crusade,  J.  n. 
109S.  (Anna  Comn.  Alexias,  lib.  vii.  i.  pp.  189, 
193,  373,  ed.  Paris;  DucMiga,  i^am.  i(^  p.  178.) 

14.  Manoanes  or  Mancanes  (HaT^irs  or 
MayKiinjs),  wasoneof  the  secretaries  of  Alexis  I. 
[Albxis  or  AtBxius  I.  Comnrnos],  when  ho 
beueged Constantinople  (a.d.  1081  ),m his struggia 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  hia  predecessor,  the  em- 
peror Nicephorua  III.  BoCaniatea.  He  was  a 
crafty  ikr-seeing  man,  apt  at  finding  excuses  for  tha 
delay  of  anything  which  the  interest  of  his  master 
required  to  be  deferred.  Anna  Comnena  formed 
from  his  name  a  verb  (fiaTTsvetiFo^ai  or  Ho^im- 
wJcoftu)  denoting  "to  iind  excuses;" and  a  noun 
(iHoyyif  «uf«i)  denoting  "  a  pretext."  (Anna  Comn. 
Alej!.  ii.  8, 10,  pp.  116—123,  ed.  Bonn.) 

1 5.  MANiioEa  (rdJpyiui  i  Mncio'nit),  the  patri- 
cian, the  son  of  Gndahua  Maniaces,  was  governor 
of  the  city  and  thema  of  Teluch  (Tthoix),  in  or 
near  the  Taurus,  m  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Bo- 
manusIlL  Argyras,  about  a.  D.  1030.  Alter  the 
defeat  of  the  emperor  bythe^raccnsnearAntioch, 
George  defeated  the  victorious  enemy  by  stratagem 
near  Teluch ;  and  by  this  exploit  oblRmed  the  gi>- 
vernorship  of  the  Roman  provuice  of  Lower  Media. 
He  was,  apparently  after  this,  protospatharius  and 
governor  of  the  cities  on  the  Euphiales ;  and  in 
A.D,  1032  took  the  town  of  Edessa,  partly  by 
bribing  tha  governor  ;  and  found  there  the  supposed 
letter  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Angarua  (or  Ab- 
garua),  king  of  Edeasa,  which  ho  sent  to  the  em- 
peror. He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Upper 
Media  and  Aspracania. 

In  the  reign  of  Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian 
(A.n.  1036),  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Southern  Italy,  then  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  ffln- 
pire,  to  cany  on  the  war  agtunst  the  Saracens,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  being  ontrustod  to  Stephen, 
husband  of  the  emperar''s  sister.  One  of  George  Si 
exploits  was  the  conquest  of  Sicily  (a.  n.  1038), 
though  the  Saracens,  who  oceupied  the  island,  were 
assisted  by  50,000  auxiliaries  from  Africa.  Two 
years  aftei  (a.  d.  1040)  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Saxacens  of  Africa,  who  had  sought  to  re- 
cover  the  island,  killing  60,000  of  them  in  one 
battle.  The  negligence  of  Stephen  having  allowed 
the  Sairacen  commander  to  escape,  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  him  and  Oeoige  ;  and  Stephen,  embittered 
by  a  blow  and  by  the  reproaches  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  George,  accused  him  to  Joannes,  the 
brother  and  minister  of  the  emperor,  of  meditating 
a  revolt.  George  was  conseq^uently  sent  home  a 
prisoner,  but  was  released  by  Michaol  V.  Gala, 
phatas,  after  his  aceeseion,  J.D.  1041.  The  dis- 
ftslera  of  the  Byzantinea  in  Italy,  after  his  recai, 
induced  Zoe,  who  succeeded  Miclmel,  to  send  him 
thitheragainas  general  (a.d.  1043).  Herecovered 
the  province  from  the  power  of  his  own  Frankish 
mei'cenaries,  who  had  seized  it  Meantime,  his 
interests  at  home  were  assailed  by  Romanua 
ScleruE,  wliose  sister  was  concubine  to  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  X.  Monomacbus,  who  had  mar- 
ried Zoe.  Bomanufi,  plundered  the  Anatohan 
estates  of  George,  and  procured  his  deprivation  oC 
the  title  "  Magister."  Provoked  by  these  wrongs, 
Geoigo  revolted,  gained  over  the  troops  under  hia 
■    deaththeByiEiiitinePardus,  w' 
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aesiimine  the  title  of  emperor  crosBed  over  into 
Bulgaria  to  aasert  bis  claim.  He  refused  the  offers 
of  the  emperor  Conataiilane,  aid  routed  hia  armj, 
but  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  by  a  wonnd  from 
wiunkaovmhand,  A.D.  1012or  1043.  (Zomuaa, 
ivii.  12;  Cedren.  Compeiid.  vol.  jj.  pp.  494,  500, 
513,  51*,  520—5-23,  541,  54,1—649,  ed.  Bonn.  ; 
Jean  Scylitza  Cttiopdates,  Hbtoria,  p.  7*20,  ed. 
Bonn.) 

16.  NosTONGUS  {Not'TiS77oi),  a  Byzantine  no- 
(bleman,  to  whom  Uis  emperor  Theodore  Lasearis 
II.  (1255— 125B)  had  intended  to  give  his  daogh 
ta  ill  raarcisge  ;  an  alliance  the  prospect  of  whic' 
tended  to  make  him,  during  the  minority  of  Joanne 
Lasearis,  the  son  of  Theodore,  insufferably  am^anl 
(Oeoi^.  Pa^hjiner,  Ds  Midad  PalaeoL  i,  21,  vol 

iV.    PALABOLo'otTS.       [PALAEOLOOui.] 

13.  PsBANBS,  military  chief  of  the  themaOb- 
sequiura,  waa  the  chief  supporter  of  Symbalius, 
rival  of  Basd  the  Macedonian  [Baan.iU8  L  Ma- 
cEno],  in  the  revolt  to  which  he  was  led  by  his 
jealousy  of  Basil's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Augus- 
tus by  the  leigniog  emperor  Michael  III,  A.  n.  1166. 
Symbatius  and  George  ravaged  the  open  countiy 
about  Constantinople,  and  while  they  reviled  Basil, 
and  denied  his  claim  to  the  throne,  spoke  with  great 
respect  of  Michael.  Being  desei1«d  by  their  troops, 
they  Ucd,  and  George  sought  refuge  in  Cotyaeium, 
one  of  the  cities  of  his  government,  where  he  waa 
soon  after  taken  by  the  emperor's  troops :  he  was 
scourged,  bliaded,  and  either  exiled  or  detjijned  in 
custody  in  his  own  house.  On  the  accession  of 
Basil  as  sole  erapefot,  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
honours.  (Theophan.  Continual.  Ohrotxiff.  lib.  t. 
de  Basilio  Macedoae,  e.  I !) ;  Synieon  Mag.  de 
Mkia^  el  Tlieodora,  c.  44  ;  Qeorg.  Mcnadi.  de 
Michiale  et  Theodora,  c.  3i.) 

19.  pBOBATA  (niMSaras)  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador by  the  emperor  Michael  IV.,  the  PaphU^o- 
nian,  to  the  Saracen  Emir  of  SioUy  (a.  b.  1035), 
to  treat  of  peace.  In  1040,  in  the  same  reign,  he 
commanded  an  army  agmist  the  Servians.  (Cedren. 
Compend.  vol.  ii.  p.  613,  526.) 
.  20.  SvRUS  (2ii/»i)  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
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a  II.,  with  a  few 


lesua  Taul 


of  Chersonae,  in  the  Cherson- 
^  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  m  a 
slate  of  insurrection.  George,  with  his  patty,  was 
admitted  into  the  toim,  and  there  he  was  killed  by 
the  townsmen,  with  Joannes,  one  of  hie  chief 
officers,  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  taken  prisoners, 
A.D.  7IL     (Theoplum,  Chroaog.  vol.:.  p.  580,  ed. 

Beside  personages  belonging  to  the  By:  -  ■ ' ' 
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triota,  better  known  by  the  epithet  Scandcrbeg, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  final  capture  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  1463).  Among  the  Com- 
neni  of  Trebizond  [CouNENEisJ  there  was  on< 
emperor  Oeorge  (a.  D.  1266  to  1280),  and  there 
wetB  Beveial  Georges  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  [J.  C.  M.] 

OBtfRGIUS  (rMS(i7"").'iteraiT  and  ecclesias- 
tical. The  foUowing  list  contains  only  tiie  prin- 
cipal writers  ot  that  name.  Thoso  whose  works 
are  lost,  or  ejiisl  only  in  MS,,  niiiy  be  found  by  a  | 


1.    ACHOPOLITA.       [ACB , 

e.  Of  AtBXANDRIA.  [See  No.  7.] 
3.  Of  Alexandria,  the  writer  of  a  life  of 
Chrysostom,  which  has  been  sevemi  times  printed 
{sometimes  with  a  Latin  version  by  Godfrey  Til- 
mann),  in  editions  of  the  works  of  Chiysostonz. 
Photiua  pvea  an  account  ot  the  work,  but  says  he 
could  stale  nothing  certain  respecting  the  author. 
He  is  styled  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  ii  ia  the 

matter  that  he  lived  after  the  commoncement  of 
the  serenth  century.  A  Geoi^  was  Catholie 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Alejandria  from  A.  D. 
616  to  630,  and  as  no  other  patriarch  appears 
under  that  name  between  A.  n.  600  and  the  time  of 
Photius,  he  was  probably  tha  writer.  The  lite  of 
Chrysostom  occupies  above  a  hundred  folio  pages, 
in  Savile's  edit,  of  Chrysostom  (voL  viii.  pp.  167, 
265).     It  abounds  m  useless  and  febulou 


The' 


riter  in  his  preface  ^unfesaes  to  have  dp 
count  trora  the  writings  of  Palladius 


writings  a. 
from  the  oral  statements  of  faithful 
priests  and  pious  laymen.  Oudin  ascribes  to  this 
writer  the  compilation  of  the  Cluonicon  Paschale, 
but  without  (bnndation.  (Georgins,  Vita  C'laya.  ; 
Phot.  BibL  Cadi.  96^  Fabric.  fflW.G^.  vol.  vii.p.4S], 
vol.  viii,  p.4o7,  vol  i.  pp.210,  707 ;  Allatius,Z>ui- 
trih.deGeorg.  apud  Fabric. Bi'U.  ti^.  vol  :<iL  p.  16  ; 
Cave,  /Kit.  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  677,  ed.  Oi.  1740-43.) 

■     ■-    ,orAuYiiuTZEs,anativoofTni. 

ad.  Ho  was  high  in  lavour  at 
..  ,..  .'ith  the  emperor  Johannes  or 
John  II.  Palaeologus,  and  was  one  of  those  whom 
emperor  consulted  about  his  attendance  at  the 
icil  of  Florence,  A.  d.  1439.  George  afterwards 
raed  to  Trebiaond,  and  was  high  in  bvour  with 
Davidj  the  last  emperor  of  Trebisond,  al  whose 
"ouct  he  seems  to  have  home  the  offices  of  l40go- 
heta  and  Frotovestisrius.  His  intellectual  atlain- 
nonla  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "tho  philoso- 
iher."  On  the  capture  of  Trebizond  by  the  Turks 
,A.  D.  1461),heoblained  the  fawnr  of  the  sultan, 
Mohammed  II,,  partly  by  his  handsome  person 
skill  in  the  use  ot  the  javelin,  but  chiefly 
through  a  marriage  connection  with  a.  Turkish 
loha.  Mohammed  often  eonsetsed  with  him  on 
lilesophy  and  reli^on,  ajid  gave  him  some  con- 
siderable posts  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople. 
He  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion,  together 
with  his  children  ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly,  while  he  was  playing  at  dice,  ia  repre- 
iented  by  some  Christian  writers  as  tho  punish- 
ment of  his  apostasy ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  it  followed  that  event  after  no  great  in- 

He  wrote  in  Greek,  apparentiy  in  tie  early  part 

jf  his  life,  at  any  rata  before  his  renunciation  of 

Christianity,  a  work  the  title  of  which  is  rendered 

Latin   by  our  authorities,  "  Ad  Vemelriant 

A^a«fp^~  Ducein  de  as  quae  cojtHgerunt  in  Si/nodo 

"'ircnioia."      In  this  be  opposed  the  projected 

ioD  of  the  Greet  and  Latin  churches.     AUatiue 

ntiona  this  work  in  his  De  Consenau  atriusque 

deaiae,  and  quotes  from  it.     Two  other  woiks, 

of  which  the  tities  are  thus  given,  I}ialogus  do 

~  de  ia  Christo  earn  Sege   Tarcaram,  and  Bpia- 

MS.     (Gery,  Appewiis  to  Cave's  Hkl.  LiU. 
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p,  182,  ed.  Omn.  1740-43  ;  Riyle,  JXdioiaiavt 
&£.f  a.  V,  AnfyniEzDB.) 
H.  Ankponvuus,  or  nHtliout  a.  snrname.     [Se 

tlie  PsKlfATETIC,  No.  11.] 

6.  Aristinub,  an  hialorian.  Joeeph,  bishop  of 
Modon  (who  jlonnabed  about  A.  D.  1440),  hi  !i!b 
detenie  of  the  council  of  Florence,  in  reply  to 
Mnrk  of  Ephesus,  cites  Geocgius  Aris^nus  bs  an 
Butboiity  for  the  etaKment,  thnt  the  addition  ot 
the  worda  "  filioqne"  to  the  Nictae  creed  had  bean 
made  shortly  after  the  second  oecumenical  council 
(that  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381 ),  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Damania.  (Allalius,  Diatrili.  de  Gorg.  apud 
Fabr.  BibL  Or.  vol.  xiL  p.Sl.) 

7.  Of  CAPPinooiA,  a  man  of  bad  character,  a 
herelic  and  s  persecntoi,  and  an  intruder  into  the 
see  ef  the  orthodox  Athanasiue,  then  in  banish- 
nient,  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  the  patron  saint  of  Engknd,  It  is 
poasible,  indeed,  that  bis  moral  delinquency  has 
been  sfSI™''***^  ^  ti^e  party  spirit  of  the  ecclesi^ 

Arianiam  made  him  odioos  ;  hnt  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  their  invectives  are  -without  considerable 
firandation.  He  was  born,  according  to  Ammianus, 
Bt  Epipbaneia,  in  Cihcia,  but  onr  other  authoriljes 
speak  of  him  as  a  Cappadociiui.     Hie  father  wa«  a 

Tcctive  ia  our  chief  authority  lb[  his  eal'Iy  history, 
says  that  he  was  of  a  bad  tamily  (jronjpds  rd 
■yins)  ;  bnt  it  dees  not  appear  whether  it  was  dis- 
ciedilable  for  anything  more  than  its  humble  occu- 
pation. George  appears  lo  have  been  a  piua«to,  a 
hanger-on  of  the  wealthy,  "one  that  would  sell 
himself,"  according  to  Gregory,  ^  for  a  cake."  He 
obtained  an  appointment  conriected  with  the 
Hnpply  of  bacon  to  the  army  \  but  being  detected 
in  same  unfiiith  fulness,  was  stripped  of  his  charge 
and  his  emolumenta,  and  was  glad  to  escape  with- 
out bodily  punishment.  According  to  Gregory^  he 
afterwards  wandoced  from  one  dty  or  province  to 
another,  till  he  was  liied  at  Aleiandria,  "where 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  held  office  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  some  branch  of  the  revenue  at  Constan- 
tinople, having  by  bribery  obtained  the  fevour  of 
the  eunnchs  who  had  influence  at  the  court  of 
Conalantius  II.,  the  then  reigning  emperor,  Atha. 
na^us,  who  notices  this  appointment,  calls  him 
Toneie^yas,  "  a  pecuiatw  i "  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  refers  to  bis  fonner  official  delinquency 

Thus  far  it  does  not  a^ear  that  George  liad  even 
professed  to  be  a  Christian :  we  have  cerlwnly  no 
jnliinalion  that  he  austiuned  any  ecdestialical  cha- 
racter before  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Alenaji- 
dria.  Atbanaslus  saya  it  was  reported  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  that  he  had  not  been  a  Chiistian 
at  all,  but  rather  an  idolatoc  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Athanaaius  ia  right  in  charging  him 
with  piMfesffliig  Christiimity  for  inlecesl  sake. 
Arianiamwagpatronised  by  Conalantius,  and  George 
consequently  became  a  zealous  Aiiani  and  was.  after 
his  appointment  to  Alexandria,  concerned  in  assem- 
bling the  Arian councils ofSeleuceia{A.i>.  3e9)and 
Constantinople  (a,  n.  360).  According  to  Socrates 
and  SoMmen,  Gregory,  whom  the  Arian  party  had 
appointed  to  theseeof  Alexandria,  vacant  by  the  ex- 
pulsion afAthanasius,  had  become  unpopnkr,  th  rough 
the  lumnltaand  disasters  to  which  his  appointment 
had  led  f  and  wis  at  the  same  tinie  regarded  as 
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loved,  and  George  w 
pointed  by  the  council  of  Aniiuch  (a.h,  334,  or, 
according  to  Mansi,  a.  d.  35e)  in  his  place.  It  ii 
pmbable  that  George  was  appointed  ^-om  his  snb- 
serviency  to  the  coiui,  and  his  readiness  to  promote 
any  fiscal  exactions,  and  bis  genenJ  unscrupulous- 
ne&s  ;  and  he  waa  induced  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  hope  of  gain,  or,  as  Athanasius  ex- 
presses it,  "he  was  hired"  to  become  bishop. 
Count  Heraclian  was  sent  by  Conalantius  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  heathen  people  of  Alexandria  to 
George's  election  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  Ilia  ob- 
ject, by  giving  them  hopes  of  obt?uning  toleration 
for  their  ownworahip  ;  and  the  emperor,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Athanasius,  recommended  the  neiv 
prelate  to  the  support  and  fevour  of  the  Alexan- 
drians generally.  But  a  persecation  of  the  Tri- 
nitarian piuty  had  commenced  even  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Geotge,  which  Wok  place  during  Lent, 
A.  n.  355.  They  were  diaposaessed  of  the  churcbei ; 
and  Sebastian,  commandcr'of  the  troops  in  Egypt, 
publicly  exposed  some  women,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  reli^ous  celibacy,  naked 
before  the  £ame  of  a  large  hre,  to  make  them  re- 
nounce orthodoiy.    On  George's  arrival,  the  perse- 

so.  Widows  and  orphans  were  plundered  of  tileir 
hmiecB  and  of  theur  bread ;  several  men  were  so 
cruelly  beaten  with  fresh-gathered  palm  branches, 
with  the  thoma  yet  adbeiing  to  them,  that  some 
were  long  before  they  recovered,  and  some  never 
recovered  at  all ;  and  many  virgins,  and  thirty 
bishops,  were  baniahed  to  the  greater  Oasis,  or 
elsewhere :  several  of  the  biabops  died  in  the 
place  of  exile,  or  on  the  way.     Athanasius,  how- 


bodies  of  those  who  died,  "sittmg,"  saysTheodo- 
lei,  "  like  daemons  about  the  tombs."  His  perse- 
cutions led  to  a  revolt.  The  Trinitarian  party 
rose  agiunst  him,  and  would  have  killed  him.  He 
escaped,   however,  and  fled  to  the  emperor;  and 

tary  was  sent,  apparentiy  from  Constantinople  ; 
the  orthodox  were  again  expelled ;  the  guilty  were 
punished,  and  George  returned,  rendered  more  ty- 
rannical by  this  vain  attempt  to  resist  hhn. 

While  bis  bitter  persecution  of  the  orthodox  was 
embitteiinj  the  anger  of  that  numerous  party,  his 
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the  buildings  wliich  bad  been  erected  at  the  public 
cost,  end  ministered  to  the  emperor's  cruelty,  as 
well  aa  bis  rapacity,  by  accuaingmany  Alexandrians 
of  disobedience  to  his  orders.  Mindful  of  his  own 
inlereal,he  sought  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  nitre 
and  of  the  marshes  where  the  papyms  and  other 
reeds  grew,  of  the  salterns,  and  of  biers  for  the 
dead  and  Uie  manf^ment  of  funeiab  in  Alexan- 
dria- Hia  luxury  and  arrogance  tended  further  to 
increase  the  hatred  entertmned  towards  him,  A 
passage  in  Athanasius  (Z>e  i^noil.  c.  12)  gives  some 
ceaaon  to  thuik  that  sentence  of  deposition  was 
pronounced  against  him  at  the  Council  of  Seleuceia 
(a.  d.  359)  1  but  if  so,  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect. 

The  immediate  cause  of  kis  downfal  was  his 
persecution  of  Iha  heathens.  He  had  excited  their 
Tears  by  exclaiming  at   the  view  ot  a  splendid 
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temple,  '*  How  long  shall  this  sepulcliie  eland  P" 
Bui  the  crowning  provocation  was  (tie :  there  was 
a  spot  in  the  cit/  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  fo 
aakeii  temple  of  Mithras,  or  the  Sun,  and  still  r 
garded  by  the  heathens  as  sitcred,  though  filled 
with  the  refuse  and  off-scouting  of  the  streets.  Thi 
spot  Constantius  hod  given  to  the  church  at  Ales 
andrU ;  and  Geurge  determined  to  cleai  it  out,  and 
build  a  church  upon  it.  The  workmen,  in  clearing 
it  out,  jbund  in  the  adjtam,  or  sacred  recess  of  the 
(Utd  temple,  stRtnes,  sacred  utensils,  and  the  skulls  of 
iinman  victims,  eithei  shdn  in  eacrifice,  or  tli!     ' 

tell  future  events  iheieby.  Some  zealots  brought 
these  things  out,  and  exposed  them  to  the  mockery 
and  jeers  of  the  Christians.  This  inilated  the 
heathens;  and  as  the  news  had  just  arrived  of  the 
deatbofConsUmtius(Nov.  A.  D.  361),  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian  09  sole  emperor,  and  also  of  the 
execution  of  Artemius,  ex-govemor  of  Egypt,  they 
thought  their  time  of  ascendancy  was  come,  and 
rose  in  insurrection.  George,  whose  persecutions 
seem  to  have  been  directed  ag^nst  all  who  differed 
from  him,  was  at  the  time  presiding  in  a  synod, 
where  thnsu  who  held  the  sentiments  of  Aetins 
[Aetiur]  were  compelled  to  subscribe  a  condemna- 
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the  church  where  the  synod  was  assembled,  dragged 
him  out,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was,  however,  rescued  by  the  authorities,  and 
apparently  to  satisfy  hia  enemies,  committed  to 
prison.  Bat  not  many  days  after,  at  da^breab,  the 
inob  forced  the  prison,  dn^[ed  tiim  out,  bound  him 
(it  is  doubtful  whether  living  or  doad)  on  a  (smel, 
and,  after  parading  him  through  the  city,  tore  him 
to  pieces,  Mid  burnt  his  mangled  remains.  His 
murder  appears  to  have  talten  place  about  the  end 
of  the  year  361.  Though  described  by  Athanaaius 
as  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  ignorant,  at  least 
in  tteology,  he  left  a  valuable  library,  which  the 
emperor  Julian  ordered  to  he  sent  to  Antioch  lor 
his  own  use.  He  had  ibrmerly,  while  in  Cappa- 
docia,  borrowed  some  books  of  George.  Thegeneral 
llati'ed  entertained  towards  him  was  evidenced  by 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  The 
Arians  subsequently  chaiged  the  Athanasian  party 
with  instigating  his  murderers  j  but  Soiomen 
'^rather  thought"  it  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
Qendlei.  (Amnu  Marc.  ixii.  11 ;  Gregor.  Nas. 
Omfeb  XST/.  i  Epiphan.  Attn.  Haerea.  n.  Haeret. 
48,  or  68,  iii.  Haerea.  £6  or  76 ;  Athanas.  Hh- 
tarla  Arian/mm  ad  MoiuKhoa,  a.  51,  7G,  Da 
Sifiioda,  c.  12,  37,  S^nskla  ad  Epkcopc*  Aegr/pS 
et  I^iae,  c  7,  Apolog.  de  Fi^  ma.  c.  6,  7,  Ad 
Imp.  CoKSliaitiam  ApoUig.  c  30,  PeUSo  ad  I'sgier. 
t/on'an,  apud  Athanas.  Opera^  toI.  i.  7B^,  ed. 
Benedictin. ;  SocraL  ff.  E  ii.  1 4.  28,  iiL  2,  3,  4  J 
SoEom.  H.  B.  iii.  7,  iv.  10,  v.  7  ;  Theodoret,  fll  E. 
ii.  14j  Phikistoig.  H.  E.  (apod.  Phot.)  viL  2; 
Tila  A&maaL,  apud  Phot.  mi.  Cod.  S53.) 

Introduction  of  the  odious  George  among  the  saints 
of  the  Romiah  and  Greek  churches ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  identification  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  with  the  St.  George  of  the  calendar  is 
stoutly  objected  to  by  some  Roman  Catholic  and 
some  Angliean  writers  —  for  instance,  Papebroche 
and  Hejlyn.  InA.D.  49*  (or  perhaps  *96)  his 
rank  as  a  canonised  saint  was  recognised  by  Pope 

wsi-e    rejected    as   Apocryphal,    and   written    by 
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heretics  ;  a  probable  intimation  that  the  facta  of 
his  history  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  perverted 
to  be  received.  As  time  proceeded,  various  labu- 
lous  and  absurd  "  Acta"  were  produced,  which 
Papebroche  admits  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  The 
Greek  "Acta"  are  conudered  by  him  as  more 
trustworthy  [  but  he  does  not  place  even  them  in 
the  first  ckss ;  though  a  Latin  version  of  tbem  ia 
given  in  the  Ada  SanetonBn,  with  a  long  Ctom- 
men/ariaa  Praem'ua,  by  Papebroche.  The  distor- 
tions of  the  history  are  singular.  St.  George  still 
appeals  as  a  Cappadocian  and  a  layman,  but  he  is 
made  a  soldier  of  Diocletian,  under  whom  he  is 
described  as  suffering  martyrdom.  The  length, 
variety,  and  intermission  of  his  sufferings  are  a 
probable  distortion  of  the  various  inflictions  of  the 
enraged  multitude  before  and  after  his  imprison- 
ment. The  ma^cian  Athanasius,  successively  an 
opponent  of  Christianity,  a  convert,  and  a  martyr, 
is  hie  chief  antagonist ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria 
appears  as  the  empress  Alexandra,  the  wife  of 
Diocletian,  and  herself  a  convert  and  a  martyr.  The 
story  of  the  dragon  appears  only  in  later  legends  | 
tlie  monster,  who  is,  we  suspect,  nothing  else  than 
a  still  more  distorted  representation  of  me  fiigiUve 
Athanasiua,  is  described  as  Inrking  about  a  lidu  a^ 
laige  as  a  sea  (Mareoiis?),  near  the  dty  of  Silena 
(Alexandria?),  in  Lybia.  St.  George  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  as  Tpoiraig^ai,  or  the  Victori- 

to  assist  the  first  Crusaders.  He  was  reverenced 
in  England  in  the  Anglo-SaKon  period ;  during  the 
Norman  and  earlier  part  of  tiie  Plantsgenet  dy- 
nasty his  reputation  increased ;  and  under  liklwafd 
III.,  or  perhaps  earlier,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  -nation.  (Acta  Saselonirai 
23d  April ;  Gibbon,  Dediae  ami  Fall,  &c  ch.  21, 
23;  Heylyn,flis(.o/a.»?eoi;^) 

B,    CSUHBNUB.      [CbDRENUS.] 

9.  CKnAMBUS.  Some  M8S.  give  the  name  of 
George  to  the  writer,  better  known  as  Theophanes 
Ceiameus.  [Ceiuhbub.J 

10.  ChARTOPHYLAX      [Of    NieOMEDBIi,     No. 

36,  and  of  PrsintA,  No.  44-] 

11.  Chahtophvlax,  a  writer  so  called,  distinct 
from  either  George  of  Nicomedeia,  or  Geoige  of 
Piaidia,  and  sometiniea  designated  "  Collipolila- 
nus;"  lived  apparentiy  in  the  13th  century.  Ha 
wrote  some  Greek  iambics  referring  to  evente  in 
tiie  history  of  Italy  about  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, quotations  from  which  are  given  by  Bandini. 
(Bandini,  Catal.  Cod.  Lavrest  Medic,  vol.  i.  p.  25, 
&C. ;  Allatius,  Diatiib.  de  Georg.  apud  Fabr.  vol. 

15.  CUOBKOBOSCUS.      [ChDBRDBDSCIIS.] 

13.  CbRVSOCOCCES.       [CHBVBOCOCCEa.] 

14.  Chuuniis-   [Chumnub.] 

16.  CuniNUB.    [ConiNuB.] 

16.  Of  CoHCVBA,  or  Cdhfu.  Two  archbishop 
if  the  name  of  George  occupied  the  see  of  Corcyra, 
me  in  tlie  twelfth,  and  one  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ury.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  in  fevour  with 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  gave  him  lbs 
charge  of  fortifying  the  town  of  Corfu,  which 
M^inuel  had  taken  &om  the  Normans  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  emperor  Frederick  BarbaroBsa,  who 
had  hostile  intentions  against  Manuel,  endeavoured 
to  induce  Geoige  to  betray  the  idand  to  liini,  but 
in  Viun.  Geoi;ge%  answer  is  preserved  by  Baro- 
nius.  Geo^e  was  sent  a.d.  1178  by  Manuel  to 
attend  thetMrd  Lateran  (eleventh  General)  Coundl 
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at  Itome,  and.  ulao  to  meet  Frederick  Bubordeaa 

Brindiai  or  Otranto,  and  the  council  wua  closed 
before  hia  recovery.  He  tras  therefore  recalled  by 
Manuel.  BaronioE  gives  a  Latin  veraion  of  several 
of  George's  letters.  (Btren.  Annul,  Eecles.  ad  Atinoi 
1176, 1178,  1179,  1180,  11B8  ;  AllatiuB,  i&id.  p. 
38,  &B. ;  CavB,  Hist.  Lilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ;  Ondin. 
Oimmeia  de  Script.   Exles.  tdI.  il.  coL  1536.) 

17.  Of  CoaqvRA,  or  Corfu,  the  younger,  waj 
the  author  of  saveral  works,  eBpecially  of  one 
againat  the  Minorite  Friars,  and  of  another  on  the 
usa  of  leavened  hread  in  the  enchariat.  Alladns 
and  Cave  cnnfound  this  George  of  Corfu  with  the 
preceding,  hut  Oudin  has  shown  that  they  must  be 
distiDguiBhed,  and  £Eea  the  da.te  of  the  younger 
about  A.V.  1236.  Allatiua,  in  some  of  his  works, 
has  quoted  paassgea  from  George  of  Corfu  on  t' 
procesaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  fire 
purgatory,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
which  of  the  two  theee  passages  belong.  (Allati  . 
and  Care,  f^cc.;  Oudin,  ;.  c  and  voL  iii.  coL  110.) 

18.  CanTEBivs  (KBvpTfoti)  or  ScaoLARVJS,\vaa 
author  of  some  tracts  on  grammatical  subject! 
taut  JQ  MS.     It  is  donhtful  if  he  ia  the  soa 
Geo^uB  Schokrius,  afterwHraa  Geimadins,  p 
atch  of  Conatantinople.  [Gbmnadius,  No.  9.] 
aubject  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  would  lead 
to  the  opuiion  that  he  is  not.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec 
ToL  vi.  B,  343.) 

19.  OE  Cyprus,  tho  elder,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  fiom  A,  n.  678  to  683.  He  held  for  a  time 
the  sentimenla  of  the  Monothelitea,  but  afterwards, 
at  the  coundl  of  Constantinople  (A.n.  G30),  re- 
nounced them.  He  was  aua^cmatised  after  his 
death  at  the  iconedastic  council  of  Constantinople 
under  Conatantine  Copronymus,  A.  d.  763  or  7M. 
(Theopl^an.  Chroaog.  voLi,  pp.  5M,  554,  6G0,  ed. 
Bonn  (  Allatius,  Ibid.  a.  14  ;  Fabric  BiM.  Gt.  vol. 
ii.p.lSl.) 

SO.  Of  Cvpnua,  the  yonnger,  afterwaida  Grb- 
Gua-tus,  has  been  said  by  some  to  have  been  of 
Latin  parents,  but  this  is  shown  by  Rubeis,  editor 
of  the  life  of  Qeorge,  to  he  an  error.  He  iield  the 
office  of  protspostolaiiua  at  Constsn^ople  at  the 
time  of  the  Bcceasion  of  Andranicus  Palaeologua  the 
eUer  [ANnBONious  II.]  (a.  d.  1282).  He  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  the  reviver,  ac- 
cording to  Nioephoras  Grcgoras,  of  the  loia-dis- 
uaed  Attic  dialect.  During  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palacologua,  lathar  of  Andronicns,  he  had  been 
favourable  to  tiis  union  of  the  6i«ek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  Michael  had  much  at  heart ;  and 
supplied  the  emperor  with  arguinents  with  which 
to  press  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Joseph) 
and  the  other  opponents  of  the  union ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Andranicus,  who  was  opposed  to  the 
union,  it  is  probable  that  George  altered  his  views; 
for  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Andro- 
nicuB  determined  that  George,  though  as  yet  a  lay- 
man, should  be  appointed  to  the  office.  The  Greek 
church  was  at  this  time  torn  by  dissenaion.  Beside 
the  diapnte  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  had  been  an  extensive  achiam  occasioned  by  the 
deposition  of  Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[Arskniub,  No.  1]  early  in  the  reign  of  Michael 
(i.  0.  1366).  The  emperar  waa  anidous  to  heal 
these  dissensions,  and  possibly  thought  a  hiyman 
more  likely  to  sssiat  him  in  so  doing  than  a  pro- 
fessed theologian  ;  and  George  was  recommended 
to  the  office  by  his  lileiary  reputation.     The  em- 
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peror,  by  tampering  with  soma  of  the  biahopa,  ol> 
tained  his  purpose  j  and  George,  after  being  rapidly 
hurried  through  the  aucceasive  atsgea  of  monk, 
Feador,  deacon,  and  priest,  was  consecrated  pa- 
triarch (April,  J,.  D.  1383),  and  look  the  name  of 
Gregory.  The  Arseniana,  however,  refused  to  re- 
turn to  the  church,  imleas  upon  the  testimony  of 
heaven  Itself ;  and  it  was  arranged  at  a  synod  or 
conference  at  Adramyttium,  apparently  just  after 
the  consecration  of  Gregory,  that  they  and  the 
party  now  predominant  in  the  church  (called  Jo- 
sephites  from  the  late  patriarch)  should  each  pre- 
pare a  book  in  support  of  their  respective  viaw^ 
and  that  the  two  volumes  should  be  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  tire.  Both  books,  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  consumed  i  and  the  Arsenians  regard- 
submitted,  and  were  at  once  led  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  through  a  violent  snow  storm,  to  receive  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  Gre- 
gory. They  aoon,  however,  repented  of  their  aub- 
miasion,  and  Gregory  having  excommunicated  the 
refractory,  ths  whole  parly  broke  off  from  the 
chureh  again.  This  division  was  foUoned  by 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  controversy  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ag^vated  by  the 
harshness  used  under  Gregoiy's  influence  towards 
the  ei-pstriarch,  Joannes  or  John  Beccus  or  Vec- 
cns,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Latin  church ;  and  a  book,  which  Gregory  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  which  he  had  procured  the  approval 
of  the  emperor  and  several  of  the  superior  dergy, 
excited  such  animadversion  and  opposition,  that, 
either  in  di^st  or  by  constraint,  he  resigned  the 
iffice  of  patriarch,  a.  o.  1289,  and  retired  to  a 
uonastery.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  aa  many  supposed,  from  grief  and  mortifica- 
"  -  (Paohymnr,  De  Midt.  Faiaed.  v.  12,  De 
m.  Paiaeol.  i.  8, 14—22,  34—37,  ii.  1— llj 
Nioeph.  Greg,  Hist.  Horn.  v.  3,  vi.  1 — t.) 

The  published  works  of  George  of  Cyprus  are  aa 
follows:— 1,  'EuSeai!  too  rinoo  rfit  irinTtas  xard 
ToU  Btisianf,  E!t^}ost£i&  Fidei  ad^iersns  Be^cuin  (sen 
Vec&im).  This  was  the  work  which  led  to  his 
troublesand  coneequent abdication.  2.  'OfAOT^yia^ 
Confessio  Fidei,  delivered  in  consequence  of  the 
outcry  against  the  preceding  work.     3.  'AiroAoyfa 

spoBsw  salidifaiina  ad  ExposiUonii  CmmTaia.  t. 
"  ■iKiov ;  this  is  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Andro- 
e,  complaining  of  tho  wrong  done  to  him. 
These  four  pieces  are  given  in  Banduri's  Imperitaa 
OrietOah,  pp.  342—961,  ed,  Paris.  6.  'Eyiainiar 
th  riir  eittairinu;  EBcoBaum  Maria.  Published 
by  Bonaventora  Vukanins,  with  a  poem  of  Paulus 
'~ilentiBnas,8va.,  Leyden,  1991.   Tbese  two  pieces 

ere  published  both  in  a  separate  volume,  and  with 
thenE»i'Kjf^air,ZteM!HHJa,ofAristotle.  The  £^ 
coniium  Maris  1ms  been  since  reprinted,  ti.  Ptv 
verlna,  in  alphabetical  order,  subjoined  to  the  edition 
of  the  Proneiiia  of  Michael  Apostolius  by  Pantinas, 
8vn.,  Leyden,  1619.     7.  Aiyos  tts  rev  Syiov  not 

•.■yahafidirTupx  Hal  Tpmrairwfjpoi'  CfcSiryuji',  OraHo 
homreia  Smoli  G^irffii  Magrd  Martp-is  <w  Fiy 

ris.  This  encomium  on  St.  George  of  Cappadoda 
_  JEoaGiDS,  No.  7.  above,]  ia  printed  in  the  Ada 
Saaeloram,  April,  Vol.  III.  A  Latin  TeTMon  ia 
given  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  pp.  123—131,  and 
the  Greek  original  in  the  Appeadic,  pp.  xxi 


8. 


„  Cul,  1536.     This 
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{iven  by  PuliriciuB  as  a  Beparala 
)6ct  that  it  is  idenlioal  with  tho  Pi-nBerbiu,  No.  6. 
).  Encomawt  QeorgH  LugoOietae  Aeropolilae; 
isXratt  fiom  thia  wag  prefixed  to  the  edition  d£  the 
'Jhnmiam  of  Aoropolila  [AcBorOLiT-i],  by  Theo- 
iore  Douaa,  8vo.  Lejden,  1614,  and  to  the  Paris 
idition.  10.  Vita  Oeargd  C^irU.  ThU  Greek 
memoir  of  George  was  pabliahei  hy  J.  r  "-— -^ 
le  Riibeia,  a  Dominican,  with  a  Lati 
^oloe,  and  dissertations,  ixo.  Venke,  1753,  and 
'was  shown  by  the  editor  to  be  an  antobiegny>hy. 
Many  other  works  of  George  of  Cjpnis  remain  in 
MS.  (Fabric  BSi.  Gr.  vol,  viiL  p.  57,  Ac  j  AUa- 
tius,  llad.  p.  127,  &c.  ;  Cave,  Hiai.  HI.  Yol.  iL  p. 
329;  Oudin,  Omaaeid.  de  Srripl.  Eedea.  vol  ''" 
:i)l.  656— fi64.) 
21.  DiAEaaTi  (Aiaip^Tit), 


lonk  of  Alei- 
idria,  of  uncertain  dttte^  His  Sxif^a  tls  tA  Tlefl 
^Apiirt0s  'Epfuty4i'Qfs,  Ckmin^urius  ad  Hemio- 
:jeais  lAbros  de  Jnveatioitef  wore  published  hy 
Walz,  Shdorei  Oraed,  VDl.  vL  p.  £04,  &c,,  8 
itutigard  and  Tubing.,  1S34. 

22.  Eleugjug.  a  life  of  Theodore  of  Siceon 
iydum,  for  a  time  biebop  of  Anastasiopalts, 
3alatia,  in  which  eoantiy  Siceon  was  probably 
lituated,  is  profeseedly  written  by  Geoi^ius  Eleu 
lius,  a  discirie  of  the  saint,  and  an  eye- witness  o 
nuch  thnt  he  relates.  According  to  his  own  ac 
lonnt,  his  pai-ents  were  of  Adigermarug  of  Adigei 
awram,  a  place  othei'wise  unknown,  hut  perhaps  n 
Sahida,  and  had  been  childless  for  many  year 
kfter  marriage,  and  his  birth  wae  the  resntt  m  the 
utnyers  of  Theodore,  to  whose  csib  he  was  ae- 
ngned  at  a  veiy  tender  age  for  education,  and 
with  whom  he  continued  twcisa  yeare.  {Georg. 
Eleus.  Vita  iSmidi  Tkeodor.  Suxolae,  c.  124,  in  the 
Acta  Sam^onOB,  April,  vol.  iii. ;  Allatius,  Ihid. 
?.]4i  Fabric  Biii.  (fr.  ToL  X.  p.  3360 

33.  EPARcMua,  so  called  as  being  epaich  oi 
vicar  of  Alrica.  St  Madmus  wrote  m  his  name 
An  Epistle  tf>  somA  Nitns  o/AI&candria^  who  had 
uparated  from  the  church.  There  is  also  a  letter 
rom  Maximiia  addressed  to  George.  Thay  ace 
lublished  among  the  works  of  St.  Maiimus. 
3sorge  the  epaich  liied  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventh  centory.  He  is  ajso  c^ed  Georgius  Pan- 
^uphemus.  (Photius,  BiM.  cod.  192,  194  ;  Fabiic 
9iW.  Gr.  vol  ix.  p.  649 ;  Allatius,  Ibid.  p.  23 ; 
ii>e,  Hiii.  Lia.  vol.  ii.,  Diaimi.  i.  p.  9,  ed,  Os. 
740-4a) 
24,  GBiiiSTu'fl,  or  Pletho.  [Gbmistus.] 
35.  Ghaumaiicus,  or  the  GaiHUiRiAH.  This 
mine  is  sometimes  given  to  George  Choeroboscus 

mentions  with  great  praise  some  Anscreontic  poems 


ish.  (Allatius,  Ibid.  p.  22 ;  Fabric  BM  Gr.  yol, 
■1.  p.  340,  341.) 

2S.  tJAaiopaLrTA,  orof  Jbhusaleu.  Allatina 
ites  some  passages  from  a  tl^atise  of  this  writer, 
it  whom  nothing  further  appears  to  be  known,  on 
noorporeal  beings — AJ701  iyKuiuairriKes  h's  tdJi 
!<Tu>iiiToui.  Allatijs,  who  had.  tiatistated  the  work 
nlo  Latin,  condemns  it,  as  containing  many  no- 
-elties  and  blasphemies  conooming  Hiigols  and 
heir  ministry.     (Allatius,  Iliid.  p.  17) 

37.  Hamahtolus  [duapTa^isj,  or  the  Sinner, 
.  monk  who  lived  abont  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
antury.  He  is  tbe  author  of  a  Cinmieon,  as  yet 
inpublished,  extending  &om  tho  Creation  to  the 
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"ragn  of  Michael  III.,  tho  son  of  Theophilns  and 
Theodora.  Estracis  ftom  this  CkTOBram  have  been 
given  by  vaiious  writers,  as  Allaljus,  Patavins,!iader, 
and  Gretzer,  and  by  Hody  in  hiiDissertath  prefiied 
totbeCinHai™!  of  Mnlala,c.41.  This Oeoige must 
not  be  eonfounded  with  otbers  of  the  same  name 
(as  George  CedrenuB,  George  Scylitzes,  GeowB 
S.vncdlns,  George  of  Nicomedeia,  George  the 
Monk),  who  have  written  chronicles.  Oeorg«  Ce- 
drenus,  Tbeophanee,  Michael  Glycas,  and  others, 
have  in  several  places  transcribed  passages  from 
his  CAmiu'eoH.  (Allatins, /iirf.  p.  30  j  FabritBt&L 
Or.  vol  vii.  pp.  463,  635.) 

28.  Hbrmonvuus.    [Hebuonyhus.] 

29.  Of  Laodo^eia,  ana  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Arian,  or  rather  Semi-Ai^an  party  in  the  ec- 
clesiaeUeal  struggles  of  the  fourth  century.  His 
^mily  ware  of  Alexandria,  and  it  is  probable  thnt 
he  was  bom  and  spent  his  early  life  there.  He 
was  a  presbyter  of  5ie  church  of  Aleaandiia  before 
tlie  council  of  Nice  (a.  n.  325),  and  was  aniions 
to  soothe  the  irritation  caused  by  the  dispute  be- 
tween Alexander,  the  bishop,  and  AriuB.     [Ales- 

ANDBK,     VoL     1     p.   Ill,    b.,     Altlue,     AthaNA- 

Bitjs.]  The  letters  wtiieh  he  wrote  for  this  purpose^ 
lioth  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  Arian  clergy,  of 
which  extracts  are  given  by  Athanasiua  (Gb  ^^- 
juidis,  c  1 7),  show  that  he  held  the  Son  to  hare 
been  produced  by  the  Father.     It  was  probably 

oiUce  of  presbyter;  thoneh  Athanasiue  says  (,/&.)- 
that  there  were  other  ch.-irgea  against  him,  buC 
does  not  state  what  they  were.  He  elsewhere  say» 
he  was  deposed  *^  for  his  wickedness,^^  SiA  rrir 
Kaxlai'  adraS  {Apal,  ds  Fuga  iao,  c  26),  but  this, 
is  probably  only  another  word  for  heresy.  George 
is  said  to  have  subsequently  been  a  presbyter  at 
Aretbusa  in  Syria ;  and  after  that  he  succeeded' 
Theodotus  in  the  bishopric  of  Laodieeia,  in  the 
same  province,  Athanasius  says  that  he  named 
biiusetf  bishop ;  but  it  is  diflicnlt  to  understand' 
what  the  cbai'ge  means,  ejrcept  that  perhaps  George 
solicited  the  office,  instead  of  alfecring  any  coyness' 
in  accepting  it  He  was  aided  in  obtaining  it  by 
his  Arian  fiienda,  and  must  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  bishopric  before  the  meeting  of  the  ennncil 
of  Antioch  (A.D.  339  or  330),  at  which  Eustathius 
of  Antioch  was  deposed  [Eustathius,  No.  1]  j 
for  he  was  present  at  the  connciL  His  atconnt  of 
the  proceedings  there  was  one  of  the  authorities' 
used  by  Socrates  and  Soiomen  1  though  Socmlos- 
says  that  soma  of  his  statements  were,  inconsistent- 
ilh  each  other.  He  afibrdad  shelter  about  the 
me  time  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa  or  Emisa  [Eo- 
iBius  of  Euisa],  whan  driven  from  his  see,  and 
cceeded  in  procuring  his  restoration.  In  A.  n.  335 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  InA.D.  347 
he  did  not  attend  the  council  of  Sardica,  his  enemies 
t^d  it  was  through  fear:  in  hie  absence  he  was  sen- < 
lanced  to  be  deposed  and  eicommunioited,  bntthe 
fcntenco  does  not  appear  tfl  have  bean  carried. into 
effect.  He  admitted  to  communion  Cyril  of  Je- 
_  ItBJLins  of  JbhusaitHm],  who  had 
been  deposed  (A,n.  358)  by  Acadus,  bishop  of 
Caeaareia  in  Palestine,  and  in  a,d.  359  headed  tha 
predominant  party  of  tha  Semi-Arians.  at  the 
council  of  Seleuceiain  Isauria,  where  Cyril  was 
-  itored,  Geoige  and  his  party  had  at  this  time 
withstand  the  orthodox:  on  tbe  one  hand  and 
the  Aetians  or  Anomoeans  on  the  other.  Hs- 
;  council  of  Ancyra  (a,  d.  358)  a  latlai; 
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before  hia  -nrorks  «f  old."  His  eipoaition  of 
the  pgesage  was  the  least  ortbodoi  of  the  three  j 
that  of  Meletiug,  the  new  bishop,  the  mnat  or- 
thodox. We  know  nothing  of  George  after  the 
death  of  ConslantiuB,  A.n,  361,  His  cliaracler 
is  not  impugned,  exeept  for  hia  bereay,  by  any 
other  vrilet  than  Athanasius,  who  ehatgea  him 
with  liying  intemperately,  and  thereby  incurring 
reproach  even  from  hia  own  party.  It  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any,  or  how  much, 
truth  in  the  charge.  Fobricina  atatea  (BibL  Gr. 
vol,  li.  p.  293)  that  Qeorge  became  in  his  latter 
days  an  Eunomian  or  Aetian,  but  he  does  not  cite 
his  authority,  and  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
statement.  George  of  Laodiceia  bad  atudind  phi- 
loBophy.  He  wrote,  1.  LeOeri  to  Alenander,  biahop 
of  Alejandtla,  and  to  the  Arians  of  Alexandria, 
already  noticed.  3,  '^laiiHoi'  els  SAriSuir  rii' 
'BiuoTisir,  BucoDHMiB  Emtem  Etaieem,  conlMuing 
the  account  already  mentioned  of  the  council  of 
Antioch.  3.  A  work  againat  the  Manicbaeana, 
now  lost,  mentioned  by  Heniclian  (apnd  Phot, 
BUjI.  cod.  85).  (Atban.  ApoL  contra  Arian.  c.  36, 
48,  49,  Hoi.  Ariim.  ad  Mosari,  c  i,  17,  Jpol.  de 
Faffa  ma,  c  36,  Eptitoi.  ad  E^iiwap.  AeggpL  et 
IMgae,  e.  7,  De  l^mdis,  c.  17  1  Socrates,  S.  E.i. 
31,  i!.  9, 10  ;  8ozom.  H.  E.  iii.  6,  iv.  13  i  Theo- 
doret,  H.  E.  li.  8,  31,  t,  7  ;  Philoatom  H.E.  TJil. 
17 ;  Tillemont,  Mimdrea,  voL  riiL  ixT) 

30.  LBCAPBNUS,anionfc  of  Thessaly,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
wrote  on  grammar  and  rheloric  A  trea^ee,  liApl 
avVTi\tai  rir  fitifUiTm',  De  CamtmcHoiie  Ver- 
iomm,  was  printed  Bi  Florence  A.n.  1515  and 
1520,  and  at  Venice,  by  Aldus  Manu^ua  and 
Aaulanua  A.  D.  1 525,  with  the  Greek  grammar  of 
Theodore  Gaza.  In  the  printed  editions  the  work 
ia  said  to  be  by  George  Lecapenus ;  but  AUatiua, 
on  the  authority  of  aeveral  M8S.,  claims  it  as  the 
work  of  Michael  Syncellua  of  Jera^em,  Some 
works  of  Geoige  Lecapenua  remain  in  MS.  Among 
them  >re:  i.  A  Qrantmar,  or  rather  Lexkoii  of 
A^B  Words,  in  alphabetical  order.  %  An  E/tpoo' 
tioa  qflie  Est^iridianofEpictetiu.  3.  A  treatise 
On  Ihe  Figures  of  Homer.  4.  A  Hilloty,  G.  A 
Foent,  in  Iambic  verse.  6.  Several  I,elters.  He 
also  made  .a  selection  of  the  L^Here  of  Libanius 
(Fabric.  BiW.  Gr.  vol.  vL  pp.  ISl,  297,  343,  vol. 
viii.  p.  79  (  Allatius,  Ibid.  p.  69.) 

31.  Methiminehgis  [of  Mvtileng,  No.  35]. 
33.  Mbtochu'a.  [Metochita.J 

33.  MoNACHUS,  or  thb  Monk,  Many  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  vorious  Eunipean  libraries  bear 
the  name  of  George  ihe  Monk  aa  the  anther.  Great 
perplexity  has  been  otvasioned  by  the  vagneneaa  of 
the  designation,  and  its  applicability  to  various 
persons  of  the  name  of  George,  but  who  are  usually 
identified  ij  some  additional  designation.  There 
is  extant  in  MS.  a  Ciraswon  of  Geoigo  the  Monk, 
whom  some  have  identified,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  ineoneelly,  with  George  Hamartolua  [No. 
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2    ,  or  George  Moschampar  [No.  34],  orwith  tli 

lor  of  the  Fitae  Jieeentior.  Imperalwam  roei 

ed  below.     Geer^oa  I^nus,   or   George  th 

A    nk,  who  wrote  Si^lia  in  JXiilaioseia  BietorioB 

13    possibly  be  the  Geoisius  Gianunaticus  altead 

ced  [No.  35],  but  this  is  only  conjeetare  ;  an' 

b     Georgius  Monachua,  of  whom  a  Uttle  work 

Epaoim  Pkiloiqphiae,  is  extant  in  MS.,  is  probabi 

th     Georgius  or  Gr^prius  Aneponymns,  or  Peri 

paleticus  mentioned   below   [No.  41],      (Fabni 

BiW.  Gr.  vol  viL  p.  686,  voL  xi.  p.  629 ;  AUatiut 

ibid.  p.  120.) 
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that  mentioned  above.  It  is  chiefly  taken  £ron 
the  Chronogtaphia  of  George  Syncellna  [No.  iS] 
and  extends  from  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Armenia! 
to  the  death  of  Ronianua  Lecapenus,  from  A.  a 
813  to  A.  n.  948.  (Fabric.  fliJJ.  Gr.  vol.  vli.  p 
685  ;  Bekker,  Fraefatio  ad  Fol.  fliw  coiiiiseKiit, 
GeoT^.  MonwA.  Vitae  Recent.  Imp.  ed.  Bonn.  8vo 
1S38.) 

S4.   KOSCHAMPAR.     [MORCHAMPAR.] 

35.  Mytilehakuk,  or  of  Mvtilbnb,  He  ii 
the  author  of  a  homily  Is  StduUfiram  D.  N.  Jea 
C&risti  Fassionem,  published  by  Grelaer,  Oe  Cruee 
vol.  ii.  A  woA  on  the  same  subject,  extant  ir 
MS.  and  described  as  by  Qeoigius  Methiminen^ 
or  Methinenais  (of  Methymna?),  has  been  con- 
jectured  to  be  the  same  work,  but  the  conjecture 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  A  George, 
Metropolitan  of  Mytilene,  probably  the  same  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is  the  anther  ol 
two  works  eitant  m  MS.,  Davidis  el  S^eonii 
Oonfisaonan  el  Marli/nim  Qfficium  and  EoroKiJeiii 
Vila  ae  Historia.  Some  epigrams  in  praise  of  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  by  Geo^u! 
Patricius,  a  native  of  Mylilene,  are  said  by  the 
Jesuit  Delrio  (Vindiaae  Aretg^apl.  c  xxi.)  to  have 
been  printed,  but  he  does  not  say  where ;  bul 
whether  the  author  is  the  subject  of  the  presenl 
article  is  by  no  means  dear.  (Allatius,  liiil 
p.  23 ;  Fabric,  BiU.  Gr.  »ol.  xi.  p.  628) 

36.  Of  NicoHEDEiA.  He  held  the  office  o! 
chartopbylai  (record-keeper)  in  the  Great  Churel 
At  Constan^uople,  whence  he  is  sometirnea  calleo 
Georgius  Chaclophylax  (hut  he  must  not  be  con 
Giunded  with  Georgius  Cbarlopliylajc  Callipolitanus 
[No.  11]),  and  was  afterwards  arehlrishop  of  Nico- 
medeia.  He  lived  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  nmth 
century,  and  waa  the  friend  of  Photius,  many  ol 
whose  letters  are  addressed  to  bim,  Combefis  has 
confounded  him  with  Georgius  Pisida  [No.  44], 
and  baa  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  HeiacUna,  two 
centuriea  before  liia  proper  period.  Several  of  hia 
HomiHas  are  published  in  the  N^utn  Auelarmm 
of  Combefis,  vol.  1  Three  Idiamela  (hymns  or 
pieces  set  to  music  peculiar  In  them),  written  by 
hhn,  are  contained  in  the  same  collection,  and  a 
Latin  tianelation  of  seveial  of  hia  HomUioe,  and  at 
two  of  his  Jaomda,  one  of  them  in  praise  of  St. 
John  ChryaoBtom,  the  other  in  pr^se  of  the  Ni- 
ileue  FaUiers,  are  contained  in  the  Bibliolheea 
Fatrum  (vol.  xii.  p.  692,  &c,  ed.  Lyon.,  1677). 
Beside  the  homilies  in  Combeiis,  ascribed  to  Georgs 
of  Nicomedeia,  another  m  the  same  collection  On 
tie  Notivitg  of  the  Virgin,  ascriiied  there  to  An- 
dreas of  Crete,  is  supposed  to  be  by  him.     Amung 
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i  many  unpublished  wnrliB  a  ChymicoB  ia 
listed  ;  but  there  is  diillculty  in  diatingniahing 
Iween  the  Climnica  of  the  various  Geoiges.  A 
mily  or  tract  hy  Athanaaius  On  tie  PresexlaHo'i 
Chrial  m  lie  Temple  ia  in  eome  MSS.  ascribed 
George  of  Nicomedeia.  (Allatiua,  Ibid.  pp.  9— 
; ;  Fabric  Bil.1.  Gr.  toI  ™i.  p.  459,  toL  a- 
3Ui  Case,  Hist.  Lilt.  vol.iL  p. 63.) 

37.  Pachvukreb.  IPacbymbhes.] 

38.  FiNBUPaEMua.  tGEoaoius  Bparchus, 
0.93.] 

sa.  Parddb.  [PARnua.] 

40.  pATttW;HTS  [of  MVTILENE,  No.  35.] 

41.  PEIllFArKTICDS,  or  ANEPdNVMUS,  or  Gre- 

itka  as  having  been  pnbUshed  hj  Jo.  Voegejinua, 
0.  Angsbarg  A.  D.  1600.  One  is  deacribed  as 
uitome  Orgam  Artatotehd,  Or.  leX.,  by  Gregoriiis 
leponyinus  (1.  e.  without  a  aumamej  ;  the  other 
Compaidiioa  PhUosojAiae,  Or.  Lat.,  by  Oeorgins 
leponymna.  The  two  are  probably  one  and  the 
lie  work  (eorap.  Fabr.  BS,l  Gt.  vol  iJL  pp.  330, 
4),  and  may  probably  be  identified  with  n  work 
ticed  by  Allatius  {Diatrib.  de  Georg.  apud  Fatir. 
f^O.ioLiii.  p.  120}  as  eitant  in  MS.,  and 
sctibed  by  him  as  Georgii  Jlonaihi  Ejdtome 
iiloBopiiae,  It  appears  that  a  Latin  veraion  of 
e  same  work  by  Lnurentius  Vails  vas  published 
8vo.  at  Basel,  a,  o.  1 643 ;  in  which  the  original 
la  Bsciibed  to  Nicephorus  Blenimyda.  (Fabric 
*/.  Gr.yoixLp.  630.) 
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an  eye-witneaa ;  and  the  poem  was  probably  written 
not  long  after  the  events  he  records.  2.  OAKt^f 
'ASapiKis,  or  'ASopw4,  Bellum  A'«trieHnt,  or  Ava- 
raa  ;  more  fully.  Els  T-jje  yiptnisTir  l^wSoi-  tSv 
BBfSapSp  kqI  «ii  T^ji  aSrar  Arraxlay  froi  tuBcait 
TiiS  yaaiiipi/o  Knxinau  tU  Ti^f7x<•t■'^t'KlllVl^^av^ 
Ta'ou1rA\tvs  nera^i  ^ASdpMJ  ifol  Tui-  noAfrw,  JDe 
irtvaaione  facta  a  bai-baris  ac  de  frmirato  torum 
GOBBtUaf  sive  esjKsi^  hdU  tjnod  geshtnt  est  ad 
uioeBH  CteniftiHiiiMjpofeOB  tnler  Aliares  el  Civea.  Tbia 
poem  consists  of  one  book  of  541  trimeter  iambio 
verses,  and  describes  the  attack  of  tlie  Avara  on 
Constantinople,  and  their  reputee  and  retreat  (a.  d. 
696),  wbile  Heraclius  was  absent,  and  a  Persian 
army  occupied  Chalcedon,  oppoaile  Constantinople. 


'AkMut^bs  "Cfims,  Hg^na 
imposed  on  occasion  of  the  victf 
>mmemorated  in 


Hibed  to  Geoi 


43.  f 


[Pho 


e  genitr 
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mmonly  Ibund,  nnder  the  various  fonns,  Ilio'O'f- 
u,  UiolSQu,  nuTiSfov.nqiilioy.niiD'fSq,  ni^aleavs, 
rrftow :  in  Latin  it  ia  written  Pisidei  ajid  Pisida. 
e  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  Pisidian  by  birth, 
d  flouriehed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hemclius 
■ho  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  (i41),  and  of  the 
triarch  Sergiua  (who  occupied  the  soc  of  Con- 
mtiuoplefrom  A.D.  610to639).  In^eMSg.of 
t  woriia  be  is  described  as  a  deacon,  and  Xafrro- 
Aol,  Chartophylax,  "•  record  keeper,^^  orXKtvotp6- 
i,  Scenophyhui, "  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels,"  of 
:  Great  Church  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Constan- 
.oplc  By  Nicepliorns  Callisti  he  is  termed 
lefendarius"  ['PeptrSipios),  a  designation  not 
uivalent,  aa  some  bave  supposed,  to  Chartophy- 
!,  but  describing  a  different  office.  We  have  no 
^ans  of  determining  if  he  held  eJl  these  offices 
{Other  op  in  succession,  or  if  any  of  the  titles  are 
Borreody  given.  He  appears  to  have  nccompanied 
8  emperor  Heradius  in  bia  fitst  expedition 
unst  the  Persians,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
four  both  of  that  emperor  and  of  Seigius,  but 
thing  further  is  known  of  liim. 
The  worka  of  Geoige  the  Pisidian  are  as  foUowa : 
1.  El!  T^v  KarA  TlrpaSo'EKirrpicTdav  'KpaKMlou 
S  fleiriAias,  iepoiaea  Tptls,  De  Expedilimie 
'erac/a  Ijnperaiofia  contra  Fersas  IMtri  tre$. 
nis  work  is  mentioned  by  Sutdas,  and  is  pro- 
.bly  the  earliest  of  the  extant  worka  of  tbia 
i:iter.  The  three  books  are  written  in  trimeter 
Qibics,  and  contain  lOflB  verses.  They  describe 
e  Urst  expedition  of  Heiaclina,  whose  valonr  and 
eij  are  iramoderatoly  praised,  agiunat  the  Pe> 
ise,  A. ».  632,  when  he  attacked  the  frontier  of 
irsio,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taurus.  The 
'scriptioRS  of  tlie  author  lead  ua  to  regard  hi 


editor  Qncrcius  on  internal  evidence,  which 
cannoi,  however,  he  regarded  as  eoDclusive.  4.  Eii 
rllr  dylar  toC  Xpiarou  Toi!  0(oi!  ^ji£i-  dnirTairir, 
Jn  Sa/nciam  Jesu  CArisH,  Dei  Nostri,  SegarredioRem. 
This  poem  consists  of  129  trimeter  iambio  vereea, 
in  which  George  eihorta  Flavius  Constantine,  the 
son  of  Heradius,  to  emulate  the  eiample  of  his 
father.  It  was  probably  written  aboat  A.  D.  637. 
fi.  Eis  'Hpdx\m,p  riy  0aiTi>i{a,  De  Heradio  Im- 
peralere,  commonly  dted  by  tile  title  'HpoKAKf!, 
Hiradiat,  or  "HpaxhiiSos  'AKpoimts  Utt,  Hera- 
eliadis  lAlai  Jhio.  It  has  the  second  titie,  ^v  «i 
T^K  ■ri\eiay  inSam  Xoapiov  ^naiMmi  UtpaSv, 
lire  de  Extrema  Chotrsm  Pamrusi  Regit  Eirtidio. 
But  this  title  does  not  correctly  describe  it,  for  it 
takes  a  hasty  survey  of  the  transactions  and  ex- 
ploits of  Heraclius  at  home  and  abroad,  and  only 
slightiy  touches  on  the  final  overthrow  of  ChosrSes. 
It  was  perhaps  written  when  the  inldligence  of 
that  monarch's  death  first  reached  Constantinople, 
about  the  end  of  A.  d.  638,  and  before  the  return 
of  Heradius.  6.  'Y-iai^efuii  ffiQi  Koo-^upylo, 
(^saSexDierutaemMiBidi  Opijkiiaii.  Thiapoem 
consists  of  1910  trimeter  iambic  verses  in  the 
edition  of  Querdus,  who  restored  some  lines  omitted 
by  previous  editors.     It  lias  been  supposed  that 

dition,  lor  Suidas  speska  of  it  as  consisting  of  3000 

corrupt,  and  that  we  should  read  its  iri)  Siaxi>-'a, 
instead  of  ipurxihia.     The  noem  has  no  appeai- 

taius  a  piByer  as  if  by  the  patriarch  Sergius. 
for  Heraclius  and  bia  children.  The 
probahiv  written  about  A.  c  ' 
Toioi'  &w,  De  Vimilale  Vilae.  ihis  poem  coneiata 
of  '263  iambic  veraea,  but  has  no  internal  mark  of 
the  time  when  it  waa  written.  8.  Kaid  ^tv^ov. 
Contra  Sererum,  or  Hard  SvaatBinis  SsinSjiou  'Ar- 
Tiox*(a!,  Cmira  Imperium  &iKmni  AnHodaae, 
Thb  poem  couBists  of  781  iambic  Terses,  A  pas- 
sago  of  Nicephorus  Callisti  (Hist.  Kcd.  xviii.  48) 
has  been  nnderstood  as  declaring  that  Gcotge 
wrote  a  poem  against  Johannes  Philoponus,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Philoponns  is  mmed  at  in 
this  poem  nnder  the  name  of  Severus,  whilo  otiiers 
have  supposed  that  Nicephorus  refers  to  the  Hex- 
aemeron,  and  that  Phiiopjnus  is  attacked  in  that 
poem  under  the  name  of  Protlus.  But  the  words 
of  Nicephorus  do  not  require  us  to  understand 
that  Geoige  wrote  aganst  Philoponua  at  all  This 
poem  against  Severusconlains  the  passage  to  which 
Nicephorus  refers,  and  in  which  the  Monopbysil^ 
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apinions  nhich  Philopoims  held  are 
^^Keiniov  eh  T^f  Syiov  'Avcujfdoioi'  ixdpfvpcL, 
EiiCQiaium  fn  Sattdsm  Amtatasaim  Maiiffr^m ;  or. 
more  fiilly.  Bios  iral  iroXiitla  rai  WAiimi  toh  d^lotj 
xol  fvB^ati  airUo  fjJtpTvpas  'Avairraoiov  rou  fxap- 
Ti^OBiTot  iv  Uipiriti,  Vila,  IssHlidaTii,  el  Cbf- 
tameaSaoi^Otorioaiyet  Venerabi^  Morons Aaas- 
tasa,  gui  in  Per^e  Martj/riaia  passua  est,  Thie 
piece  is  in  prose.  10.  £ii  rdr  ip  BAaxip'an  raji', 
In  Teiaplunt  De^xtrae  Constantautpoti  in  BlaiJter- 
ma  dtmn  ;  a  short  poem  in  iambic  versa. 

Theae  are  bU  tke  extant  works  of  George  ;  hut 
that  hs  wrote  others  appears  from  the  q^uohitions 

consideiahle  nnmher  haie  been  collecled  from  the 
Clionogrigiliia  of  Theophanee,  the  Lsxkos  of  Suidaa, 
the  Comp&idiaia  of  Cedrenus,  the  Halfiriti  Eceh- 
siaalica  of  Nicephorus  Callit^,  and  the  Chi 
tarie$  of  Isaacius  Tuetaea.  George  is  meiil 
also  hy  JoliE         "■ 


have  been  sscribed  t( 
clent  reason.  Usher  and  othars  haTO  oonjectored 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  C&roniam  Paankde^ 
hut  Qiierdua  refulea  the  supposition.  Poasevino 
'  mentions  a  MS.  work  of  hia,  De  Gestii  TmperO' 
forum  CositasitinopriUiisorvie;  but  the  siipposilion 
ot  the  eiiatence  of  auch  a  woii  probably  originated 
in  a  mistake.  A  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Librar;  a' 
Vienna  is  described  by  Messetins  and  Reimannu 
as  Georpii  Pisidae  Diacoai  el  (^artopA^laeis  mag 
nae  Ea^esiae  Cbastantiaopoliianae  el  Oyrilli  Mo 
BocM  Breui'ariBHi  CkroaqgrapAieiatt  ex  Viwiie  His 
toriit  eonasnatum,  S[o.  This  MS.  is  probably  the 
■ame  which  Raderua  mentions  aa  having  been  read 
by  bim.  It  ia  a  modem  MS.,  prob^y  of  the 
lattecpart  of  the  wcteenth  century  ;  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  title  of  the  MS.  itself  shows  that  the 
Chronoli^cal  Compendium  is  ascribed  to  CyrU 
alone.  But  to  tlie  proper  title  of  this  work  ia  pre- 
fixed the  inscription  rmpyfou  toD  n.rriBou  imJ  Ki;- 

the  Codex  intended  to  transeribe  some  of  the 
works  of  George.  The  astronomical  poem  known 
aa  Empedodia  Sp/iaera,  consisting  of  168  iambic 
verses,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  George's ;  bnt 
it  has  been  observed  by  Fubrioiua,  that  the  writer 
apeaka  in  one  p1ac«  like  a  polytheist,  while  all  the 
known  writings  .of  George  are  distinct  expressions 
of  Christian  belief;  and  Qnercius  thinks  this  ob- 
jection ia  decisive-  Le  Long  speaks  of  Greek 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  by  George 
of  Pisidia  as  being  extant  m  the  Imperiid  Library 

logueaof  Lambcciusand&eiinannusi  and  it  is  pi'o- 
babls    that  Le   Long's     ■■ "    -  - 


of  Pisid 


Nicomedeia,  wh 
8  later  [GKORams,  No-  36]  ;  and 
Cave  erroneously  makes  George  of  Pisidia  arch- 
bishop of  Nicomedeia,  although  he  correctiy  Jixes 
the  tune  in  which  hs  lived. 

The  versification  of  George  is  correct  and  ele- 
gant, and  inhnrmonious  verses  are  very  rare.  He 
was  much  admired  by  the  later  Byzantine  writers, 
snd  was  very  commonly  compared  with  Euripides, 

his  poems,  however  polished,  are  frequently  dull, 
though  in  the  HemaSmeron  there  are  some  passages 
of  more  elevated  character- 

The  HeaaUmeron  and  De  Vanitale  Vilas,  with 
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such  fragments  as  had  been  then  collected,  with  : 
Latifi  version  hy  Fed.  Morel,  were  first  publishei 
in  4to.  Paris,  1684.  Some  copies  of  the  edilioi 
have  the  date  158£  in  the  title-page.  The  Hesac 
meron  was  also  published  by  Bruacllus.  as  a  worl 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  together  with  some  pnem 
of  Gregory  Naziansen  and  otherpieces,  Svo.  Rome 
1590.  Both  pieces,  with  the  fragments,  were  re 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  BibUoiheea,  Palrta, 
of  La  Bigne,  fol.  Paris,  1 624,  and  with  the  veceioi 
of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  fK^tments,  u 
the'  Paris  edition  of  Iha  BiUioSieca  Palrum,  lb] 
1654,  vol.  xiv.  p.  369,  &c  The  Latin  version  o 
Morel  is  in  the  edition  of  the  BMiatkeoa,  fol 
Lyon.  1677,  vol.  xii.  p.  323,  &c  The  ZK  £ij« 
di:i(me  Iff^Kratmii  Heraelii  eantra  Persas,  th 
Bellum  Aaaricam,  the  Jf^mtaa  AeatMiilia,  th 
la  Saiic^xia  Jesv  CStrisH  £J.  IV.  lieBurreothwelitt  th 
Hemefius,  the  ffecaSmeroa,  the  De  Faailale  Vitat 
the  Oonira  Seaa-am,  the  Mummiam  »i  iS.  Anailit 
sittm  Martifretn^  and  a  much-enlarged  collection  <• 
fiagments,  with  a  valuable  preface,  introduction 
to  the  several  pieces,  a  Latin  verwon  and  note 
by  Joseph  Mana  Qnercius  of  Florence,  were  pul 
liahed  in  the  Corporis  Histrrriae  Bumantisae  Nov- 
Appendix,  fill.  Borne,  1777.  The  Appmdia  coin 
prebends  also  the  works  of  Theodosius  Diaconu 
and  Corippus  Africanus  Giammatitns  by  othe 
editors.  The  De  Eiepeditiom  cotilra  Persai,  Bei 
lam  AvariiMm,  and ^eioc/iiu are  edited  hyBekke 
id  included  in  the  Bonn  reprint  of  the  Byz^tin 
riters.  The  little  poem  la  Templam  Vspimit 
c^  was  printed  by  Ducanga  in  p.  65  of  the  note 
his  Zmaras,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  tha  Byxan 
10  historians.  Bondurios  printed  it  with  a  Latii 
:iMon  in  his  Imperiuai  Oiienla/e,  lib-  vii.  p.  177 
and  Fabriclas,  with  another  Latin  veision,  in  hi 
Bibl.  Or.  vdL  viii.  p.  615.  (Qnei^as,  ut  sup. 
Fabric.  BiM.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  185,  vol.  vii.  pp.  46G 
172,  &0.,  vol,  viii,  pp.  613,  615;  Cure,  Ilisl.  Lit 

•  ■  p.5ua) 
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46.  SvNCULLUS  ;  termed  also  Abuas  and  Mc 
NACHUfl,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  an 
bt^nning  of  the  ninth  century.  He  obtained  hi 
distinguishing  epithet  liom  having  been  synoellu 
or  personal  attendant  ot  Tarasias,  patriarch  < 
Constantinople,  who  died  A.  o.  806.  Theophanei 
who  was  bis  friend,  describes  hira  as  a  man  i 
talent  and  learning,  especially  well  versed  in  chn 
nograph  ca  d  h  t  cal  bj  ts  wh  1  h  1 
stud  ed  d    ply      H    d   d  m       h         h  d 

Kiith  h  mpl       g    h       p        pal    ( 

indeed       ly   k     wn)   w    k,     h  pi 

which  h       Ir  ugly      g  d    as  his  dy    g      q 
upon  h     111    a  Th    ph 

H         th  h        t        hr      gcaphy  Im 

aide    th    t  tl      f  wh   h  hi  full  t  11  E 

fkoyii    Xp    oyp  flas      uyray  ur  d    r    py 

tvaxov  SiryKih\ov  yeyaySros  Tapafriov  ilarpi^p 

V  KievtrratfrtPovJiS^ttcs  dnA  *A3dyi  fx^xp*  ^"o 

■qriavei,  A  select  C&nmide,  draum  op  iy  Oeatg 

Ihe   Monk,    ^ncellin  <^  Tarasius,   PalrianA   c 


iiithor  i 


s  thai  1 


ended  1^ 


Th 


but,  as  aii'eady  slated,   h 
off  by  deati,  and  the  work  only  come 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,  a.  b.  2Si 
k  is  included  in  the  various  editiona  c 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Goarus,  the  Paiisian  oditoi 
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cnntended  that  we  have  the  work  of  SyncelliiB  in 
a  complete  foim,  but  the  contrary  opJBion  seemE 
to  be  the  better  founded.  Poseevino,  VoSBius,  and 
others  have  idenCiHed  Syncellua  with  Oeorgiiis 
HamartolM  [No.  27]  ;  but  Allatins  haa  shown 
that  this  idenliGcstion  b  eironeous.  Syncellns  has 
transcribed  verbatim  a  conuderahle  part  of  the 
Chtonicon  of  Euaehins,  ao  that  his  work  lui«  been 
employed  to  restore  or  complete  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Chronicon.  The  Chfomigtapkia  of  TheophajieB, 
which  extends  from  a.d.  286  to  A.  d.  813,  maybe 
r^arded  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Syncollus, 
and  completes'  the  anthor'a  original  dceign.  The 
Sonn  edition  of  Syncellns  ia  edited  by  W.  Din- 
dor^  and,  with  the  brief  Ohronographia  of  Nicepho- 
ras  of  Conslanrinnpie,  oceuples  two  volumes  Bvo., 
1829,  (Theophanes,  Prooemium  ad  CImmog. ;  C&- 
dren.  Oampmd.  Hub  init. ;  Allstius,  Ibid.  p.  24  ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  rii.  p.  467  ;  Cave,  Hiit.  lAU. 
vol.  i.  p.  641.) 

47.  SsRicusANDS.     Soma  of  the  hymns  in  the 

Greek  church,  are  a£cribed  to  George,  who  was 
bishop  of  Syracuse  about  A.  D.  663,  and  who  is  said 
lo  have  studied  Greek  Uteiuture  at  Constantinople, 
and  lo  have  bacome  an  accomplished  scholar.  He 
wrote  also  Troparia,  or  hymns  for  the  feasts  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  Epiphany.  (Fabric  BiU.  Gr, 
vol.  I.  p.  628.) 

48.  TKAPiaUMTiiis  (Tpairtfoiiwioi)  ot  Trape- 
zus  or  Trbbeond.  The  surname  of  Geoige  Tra- 
pezuntiue  is  taken,  not  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
for  he  was  a  native  of  Crete  (Nic.  Comnonus  Pa- 
padopoli  says  of  Chandace  (Condia?),  the  capilal 
of  the  isiond},  but  from  the  former  «eat  of  bis 
family.  Hie  contemporary.  Cardinal  Besaarioii, 
commnnly  designates  him  "Cretensia."  He  was 
born  4th  April,  A.  P.  1396,  and  came  into  Italy 
probably  about  a.  d.  1420,  as  he  was  invited  into 
th!it  country  .by  Fran^iscus  Barbaius,  a  Venetian 
noble,  to  teach  Greek  in  Venice  afror  the  departure 
of  Francisous  Phileiphus  who  left  that  city  in  that 
year.  George  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  fimn 
the  senate.  It  appears  from  his  commcnlsry  on 
Cicero's  Oration  for  Q.  Ligarius,  that  he  learned 
Latin  (Nic  Comnenna  Pa^opoli  says  at  Padua) 
under  Victorinne  of  Feltre,  who  was  also  the 
teacher  of  Theodore  Gnza.  After  a  lew  years  he 
removed  from  Venice,  and,  after  several  inefiecHml 
attempts  to  aatablish  himself  as  a  teacher  in  di^i- 
ent  towns,  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  and  polite  lileiature,  with  a 
Biliary  from  the  Papal  government ;  and  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  hearers  from  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  The  year  oE  his 
settlement  at  Rome  is  not  ascertained.  The  ac- 
count ot  Bo  issardus,  who  Bays  (lames  Viror.  lUaslr.) 

summa  cum  lands  utpol«  qui  clarebat  A.  Chr.  1430 
Eugenio  IV.  pontilicatum  tenente,"  ia  not  accurate, 
ns  Eugenius  did  not  become  pope  till  1431.     Tri- 

"'■        -       '"  ,_  1435^  which  may  be  tnie  ; 


;  any  rate,  hi 


■t  Rome  before 


_ e,  A.n.  1439. 

Italy  before  1437,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Byiantine 
emperor,  Joaniiea  or  John  II.,  exhorting  him  to 
disregard  the  promises  of  the  council  of  Basol,  and 
to  attend  the  coumdl  which  w. 
Ferrara,  in  Italy;  hat  it  is  not  clear  fror 
part  of  Italy  the  letter  was  written.      I 
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secretary,  according  lo  Hody,  to  the  two  popes, 
Eugeniua  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  (who  acceded  to  the 
papdcrownA.  n.  1447),bul  according  lo  other  stated 
ments  he  received  the  appointmont  from  Nieholaa 
V.  apparently  about  A,  a,  1450.     He  occupied  for 

as  a  Greek  achoUr  and  teacher,  and  a  translator  of 
the  Greek  authors  I  but  the  arrival  of  many  scholars 
whom  Nieholaa  invited  to  that  city,  and  tlie  su- 
perior reputation  of  the  vaiMon  of  Atistotle'a  I^v- 
Uenmta,  made  by  Theodore  Gaia  subsequently  lo 
George'a  veraion  of  the  same  treatise,  and  the 
attacks  of  Lnurontias  Valla,  threw  him  into  the 
shade.  Vslia  attacked  him  because  he  had  cen- 
sured Qnintiliao  ;  and  thia  literary  dispute  led  to  a 
bitter  personal  quarrel  botweon  Valla  and  George  j 
hut  after  a  lime  they  were  reconciled.  Pogglo,  the 
Florentine,  had  aJao  a  diapute  with  Geoige,  who 
boxed  his  anlagoniat^s  cars,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope's  other  Becretaries,  a  tolerable  proof  oE  the 
greatness  of  the  provocation,  or  the  irritability  of 
George's  temper.  For  some  time  George  had  Bes- 
sarion  for  hia  patren,  but  he  lost  his  fevour  by  his 
attack  on  the  repnlation  of  Plato,  in  maintaining 
the  rival  cl^ms  of  Aristotle  George  ceased  to 
teach  as  professor  in  a.  n.  1460,  perhaps  on  his 
appointment  as  papal  secretary. 

Beside  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  his 
seeretaryship,  he  was  mneb  engaged  in  translating 
into  Latin  the  works  of  Greek  authors  ;  but,  from 
the  haste  with  which  they  were  bronght  ont,  arising 
from  hia  aniiety  to  receive  the  promised  payment 
for  them,  they  appeared  in  an  unperfect  of  mutilated 

Having  loat  the  favour  of  Nicholas,  who  was 
alienated  from  him,  as  George  himself  stales,  be- 

Oreek  philosophers  and  jiithers  to  appear  under  the 
names  of  others,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  rivals,  he  went  to  Naples,  to  the  court  of  Al- 
fonso the  Magnanimous,  who  gave  him  a  respectable 
salary  ;  bat  he  was,  after  a  lime,  reconciled  lo  the 
pope  by  the  friendly  offices  of  Franciscus  Philei- 
phus, and  returned  to  Rome  abont  A.  D,  1453. 

In  A.  D.  1466  he  visited  his  native  island,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return 
by  sea  from  Constantinople  lo  Rome,  he  waa  in 
imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  and,  in  his  peril, 
he  besought  the  md  of  the  martyr,  Andreas  of 
Chios,  who  had  a  few  months  before  suffered  ma> 
tyrdom  at  Constantinople ;  and  he  made  a  vow 
tfittt  if  he  escaped  and  came  safely  to  his  destina- 
tion, he  would  write  in  Latin  the  narrative  of  hia 
martyrdom.  He  fulfilled  his  vow  about  two  years 
afterwards,  and  embodied  in  the  narrative  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumslances  which  led  him  to  write 

In  his  old  age  George's  intellect  fiuled,  and  he 
Bunk  into  second  childhood.  His  recollection  whs 
completely  lost  in  literary  matters,  and  he  is  s^d  to 
have  forgotten  even  his  own  name.  In  this  crazy 
condirion  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Rome 
ina  worn  cloak  and  with  aknotted  staff.  According 
lo  some  accounts,  this  wreck  of  hia  intellect  was  the 
result  of  a  severe  illness  ;  others  ascribe  it  to  grief 
and  mortification  at  the  trifling  reward  which  he 
received  for  his  literary  htbours.  A  story  is  told 
of  him  (Boissard,  /,  e.),  that  having  received  of  the 
pope  the  trifling  sum  oE  100  duatta  for  one  of  hia 
works  which  he  had  presented  to  him,  he  threw 
the  money  into  the  Tiber,  saying, "  Periere  labores^ 
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pereixt  el  porurn  ingmla  merees"  ("  My  liibours  ace 
Inai,  let  the  thankless  retoinpenBe  of  them  perish 
too  ");  but  the  similarity  of  the  story  to  eui  luiec- 
dole  of  Theodore  Gaia  destroy!,  oi  at  leaal  much 
jmpiure  ila  credibility,  George's  aou,  Andreas 
Trapeinntius,  in  his  prefetory  address  to  Pope 
artus  IV,,  preEied  W  Geoige's  translation  of  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  declares  that  his  life  was 
shortened  bv  the  malignity  of  "  liis  powerful 
enemy  ; "  hut  who  this  enemy  was  Andreas  does 
not  mention.  It  cottld  hardly  have  been  Theodore 
Gaia,  the  rival  of  George,  for  he  died  A.  n.  1478, 
while  George  hunaelf  did  not  die  until  A.  D.  1 485 
or  1486,  at  the  age  of  about  90.  He  was  baried 
near  his  residence,  in  the  Church  of  the  Viipn 
Mary,  formerly  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Eome, 
where  was  a  monumental  inscription  in  the  floor  of 
llie  church  ;  bat  it  had  been  so  worn  by  the  feet  oC 
the  persons  Irequenling  the  church,  that  even  in 
Allalius's  time  nothing  was  visible  but  the  tmcet 
of  the  name. 

George  of  Trebiaond  left  a  son,  Andreas  or  An- 
drew, who,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  wrote  in 
his  defence  against  Theodore  Gara ;  but  ho  was  « 
peiwn  of  no  tdent  or  eminence.  A  daughter  oi 
Andrew  was  married  to  the  Boman  poet  Faustui 
Magdalena,  who  was  killed  at  the  saclting  of  Rome 
by  the  troops  of  Charies  V.,  A.  o.  1527.  Faustus, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  used  to  speak  much 
of  his  wife's  grandbther. 

The  character  of  George  is  nnlavonrably  cepre- 
sented  by  his  biogtapbera  Alktins  and  Boomer,  the 
latter  of  whom  describes  hira  as  deceitful,  Tun,  and 
envious.  The  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  principal  scholars  with  whom  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  confirm  these  an&vonrable  repreaenta- 

Tlie  worits  of  Gw^  of  Trebiiond  are  nume 
lOHB,  consisting  partly  of  oripnal  works,  a  few  u 
Greek,  the  rest  in  Latin  (  partly  of  tranalationi 
from  Greek  into  Latin ;  many  of  them,  however 
remain  in  MS.  We  Mtice  only  those  that  hav, 
been  printed  ;  arran^ng  them  in  chisses,  and  ^vin(^ 
the  works  in  each  class  chronologically,  according 
to  the  dale  of  their  earliest  known  publication. 

I.    OdlGlNAI.   WORKH.       L    In    GRHKK.       1.    Hpis 

t4c  jijmJJTOToi'  Kol  StuSraToip  Bttj-iXio  'Pufutiuv 
'Itdivtr  rir  tlaXauiXiyiH',  Epistda  ad  areehissi- 

ubioined  by  Ponlanufl,  together 
ion,  to  his  Latin  versions  of  Theo- 
phjlact  Sunocatla  and  Phranaa,  4lo.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  3.  npJs  'laiiri'V''  tJi-  KmeoiA^aun'  irifi 
Tfls  imropiiSfffoii  Tou  'A-ri'ou  n^ttifiaTos,  Ad  Juan- 
jKH(  CMacUmm  de  Processiom  Splfi/us  SascS. 
S,  ntpl  T^s  invapfiirtois  toB  'A-yIr.u  nriiyatos, 
Hal  -Ttpl  r^s  luas  liyiot  kbAoAikSi  'EKitXiTirlaf,  TOi! 
Iv  Ki4tji  afiuii  ajfl/xffft  leptpurdx'"'  "  *^  ItpeCifi, 
J)e  ftwBMioBe  ^ritus  iStiBcft,  et  de  Una  Saiida 
CalMicaEcdeaa,  Dbiiaii  HomsSiia,  qui  m  Cnfa 
ImiUa  sunt,  HieronnmaMii  et  Sacerdotibua.  Both 
of  these  were  published  with  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Gnucia  Orl&odaca  of  Alladns,  voi.i.  pp.  iS9~ 
582.  Eoroe,16S2.  il  In  Latin.  4.  flAs/oi-ica,  iiiri 
r.,  fol.  Venice,  1470.  This  date  Is  fixed  by  the  chiof 
MbUographicid  authorities,  but  is  not  pven  in  the 
work.  The  Rhetorka  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Valentine  Corio,  in  the  pwitace  to  hia  edition,  4to. 
Basil,  lfi32,  states  that  the  work  was  leftby  the 
author  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  its  revision  had 
eat  tbe  editor  much  labow.     He  adds  tiiat  it  em- 
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1  a  translation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
leal  works  of  Heimogenes.  6.  PeOcto  Par- 
ian, U73.  The  same  work  appears  to  have  been 
printed  in  1537  ui  8vo.  at  Augsburg,  nnder  the 
title  of  De  Octa  FarlAaa  Orationie  Compevdimn, 
imittingeBprticiaBo,-  thoi^h  some  of  onr  autho- 
ities  hesilsle  about  identifying  the  two  works. 
),  De  ArUfido  GctromeauK  Oea&mU  pro  (I.  Li- 
pario  (sometiniea  described  as  Jigjosifio  in  Ora- 
i  CuxroBis  pro  Q^  Ugwrio)  \  printed  with  the 
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orations  of  Cicero,  fob  Venice,  1477,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  7.  Commerttarivs  in  Philippiea 
Cieenmia,  i\a.  Venice.  The  year  of  publication  ia 
not  known.  These  two  works  have  been  reprinted 
in  some  colketions  of  coimnentaries  on  Cicero's  or^ 
tions.  S.  IXalecli:a,i\o.  StCBsbnrg,  1509.  Twelve 
editions  of  this  little  woric  were  published  between 
1509  and  1538.  The  work  entitled  Con^twiiim 
Dialedkes  ea  Ariiiolele,  by  George  of  Trehiiond, 
published  without  nole  of  time  or  place,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  worit.  9.  Comparaiiomi  PMiao- 
phontm  Flidimia  ei  Arisioielis,  8vo.  Venice,  1523.- 
We  ace  not  aware  that  the  work  was  printed  be- 
(lae  this  dale,  but  it  mast  have  been  circulated  in 
some  fbcm,  as  it  was  the  work  which  drew  npon 
George  the  anger  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  it  under  the  title  Adversug  Of/am- 
atatorent  Ptaltma,  Lilai  Qainqae,  foL  Rome,  1469. 
In  this  reply  he  i^iticises  Geoige's  tionslation  of 
Plato's  treatise  De  Legibus,  which  has  never  been 
printed.  10.  De  Aaliadw  ia  gaarmi  JUaUoBem 
Fata  sua  rejv^  11.  Citr  Aafrofogorum  Judieia 
plenaaqm  f^anlar.  These  two  works  were  printed 
withOmarZfeA'otiwto«ii(s,8vo.Venice,1626.  12. 

new'oin,"  8vo.  Basil  1S43  ;  and  reprinted  in  both 
editions  of  tije  OrUtodojxographjt  (Basil.  1555  aud 
1569)  and  in  the  Bilio&eea  Patrutii,  vol  vi.  ed. 
Paris,  1570.  In  this  exposition  of  a  passage  (c. 
xxi.  22)  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  George  contendi^d 
that  the  evangelist  was  stilt  living  on  the  earth. 
IS.  I»  OaudU  Plolemaii  Caitum  Sesteatias  (or 
Cbittyoquium)  OuRineiiAifliic,  with  a  reprint  of  Nos. 
10  and  II,  and  with  the  treatise  of  Joannes  Pon- 
tanus,  Qiialeiaa  crerfemtani  ait  Ailrvlogii,  Bvo.  Co- 
logne, 1544.  li.  Ada  Beati  AadrtiK  Cia  ;  ptmtnA 
inliieDeProialiiiSancianim  F^  of  Surius,  Maii; 
29.  p.  324,  foL  Cologne,  16IS.  and  m  the  Ada 
SandoFum  of  Bollandus,  Mali,  tom.  vii.  p.  1B4,  &e, 
II.  TiiAN)».ATlOHa.  15.  Eiit^iu$  Pamphiii  da 
Praepamiiixe  Euaagelica  a  Georyio  Trnjieviatio 
Iradsdai,  fcl.  Venice,  1 470.  In  this  version  the 
whole  of  the  fifleenth  hook  is  omitted ;  yet  it  ob^ 
lained  great  repulaUon,  as  was  shown  by  its  being 
reprinted  nine  or  ten  times  during  t)ie  iifleenth  cen- 
tury. 16.  Joan'ies  Cirystatomss  super  MalHaeam, 
Fol.  Coiogi\<!,  1487,  There  is  an  edition  without 
note  of  time  or  place,  but  which,  from  the  character 
of  the  type,  is  supposed  to  be  printed  by  Mentelius 
of  Strasburg,  whose'  other  works  bear  date  fi^m 
1473  to  1 476.  This  transhitiun  is  not  wholly  ori- 
ginal; in  some  of  the  homilies  itisonly  the  ancient 
version  of  Anianns  revised.  17.  Pictoricoreia 
Aristotdia  ad  Theodedea  LUni  Trea.  A  version  oE 
this  work  of  Aristotle,  which  some  of  our  authori-' 
lies  state  lo  be  by  George  of  Trebizond,  but  which 
does  not  bear  his  name  in  the  title,  was  published 
in  fbl,  Leipaic,  150-%  and  Venice,  I5IS  ;  but  hia 
version  was  cerUunly  prinied,  at  Pang,  Sn.  1530,' 
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and  wilh  the  rest  of  Aiistotlo's  vroAe  at  ] 
1538.  I«.  Opaa  «sk/»s  Beali  Patria  I 
PatriarchiB  Aleiamdi-iae  in  JSvanffeliunt  Jot 
foi.  Pane,  1608.  Of  the  twelre  books  of  which 
this  work  consists  George  tranBlated  the  Srai 
four  and  tho  last  four ;  the  remainder  were  tians- 
Intsd  by  Jodocua  Clichtoveus,  who  edited  the  ■ 

1 9.  Joarmis  C&r^soBtoiiii  de  Landibas  el  PlxcelietrUa 
Saaeti  Paali  HomiUae  qHotuor  per  Georq.  Trape- 
tUK/ium  e   Oraaa  (rodaiKaa,  fol.  Leipzig,  1510. 

20.  Praedartiai  Opaa  Ot/riSi  Ales:,  ^m  Thesai 
tia7ie<-paliir,  fol.  Paris,  1513.  This  version  of  the 
worlt  of  Cyril  on  llie'  Trinity  has  been  often  re- 
printed. 21.  Alnu^ieali  Ptolemaei  Hbri  Xni.,fol 
Venice,  1515.  23.  SH  Gregora  N'gsseni  De  Vitae 
Perfidiovt,  due  Viia  Montis,  Ito.  Vienna,  If" 
23.  Sti  Ba:Mii  Magni  ad/trergas  Apologiaia  EitKi 
AiiHrrhe^cm,  LSm  V.  The  version  of  the  third 
book  was  printed  ivilh  tiieJiito  Cbucifii  FloTenlini, 
aud  other  piecee,  fol.  Rome,  1626  ;  and  the  whale 

Latin  ediUona  of  the  works  of  Basil.  24._  Hislo- 
ria  SaacTorvni  Bortaam  et  Joaapliai^  Bubjoined  to 
the  works  uf  Joannes  Damasceniu,  fol.  Basel,  1548. 
t^  wretchedly  is  this  rerslon  executed,  that  doubts 
have  been  caflt  upon  its  authorship.  The  reputa- 
tion of  George  as  a  translator  is,  however,  very  low. 
Beside  the  errors  which  resulted  frora  haste,  he 
appears  to  have  been  very  an^ithful,  adding  to  his 
iUithor,  or  cutting  out,  or  perverting  paasi^s  almost 
at  will. 

Among  his  unpublished  translations  are  several 
of  Aristotle^s  works,  including  the  ProUeniafa^ 
Physical  Da  An^na^  De  Anit/udibusj  De  Genenir 
done  el  COrruptiotre ;  also  the  De  Legikua  and  the 
Punaenides  of  Pkto.  His  veiwon  of  Plato's  work, 
Ds  LegSna,  was  severely  crlUcised  by  Bessarion  in 
his  Adrersas  dAnnniotorfflB  Ptaionia;  and  his 
version  of  Aristotle's  He  AmmaUhns  is  s^  to  have 
been  used  by  Theodore  Onza,  though  without  ao- 
knowledginont,  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  ver- 
sion. (BDiBsmd,  /OOBM  Viror,  I/lmfr.,  pars  i.  p. 
183,  Sec. ;  Care,  Hisl.  lAtt.  vol.  ii,,  Jppesdix,  by 
Gery  and  Wharton,  p.  149i  Hody,  De  Cfraeoia 
ItiustrUms  LiaffOae  Graeeae,  ^,  Inalauratoribaa ; 
Boernerus,  Ik  DodU  HonanSma  Graeda^  Liite- 
raram  Graecarum  ia  Italia  lailaaralor&ue ;  Fabric 
BlU.  O'raec  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  243,  voL  vii.  p.  844, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  76,  652,  671,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  103, 
454,voLjii.p.397!  AllatiuB,  Diair^.  de  GsargOs, 
apud  Fabric,  vol.  lii.  p.  70,  Ac.  i  PEuizer,  Aimalea 
Ti/pograplad.) 

49.  XiPH/LINUS.       IXlPHILINUS.] 

50.  ZaoiHENUs.     [Zbgaeknub.]       fJ.C.M.] 
GEPHYRAEI   {Vt^vpaioCj,   an  Athenian  fe- 

mily  or  chm,  lo  which  Biranoias  and  Aristogelf on 
belonged.  (Herod.  7.  55.)  The  aceonnt  they  gave 
of  themselves  was  that  they  came  originally  from 
Eretria,  Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  ot  Phoe- 
nician descent,  and  to  have  been  of  tho  number  of 
thosB  who  followikl  Cadmna  into  Booo^a.  Ha 
states  (comp.  Strab.  re.  p.  404)  that  they  ob- 
tivined  the  territory  of  Tanagra  for  thek  portion, 
and  that  being  driven  thence  by  the  Boeotians, 
th^  came  to  .\thens,  where  they  were  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citiaenship,  subject  only  to  ft  few 
ttifllufl  diBqualificationn.  (Herod,  v.  57 ;  Suid. «.  v. 
Ttipvpls.)  The  place  oftheir  settlement  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  separated  the  terri- 
tory ot  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusie,  and  their 
name,  accol'ding  lo  the  EtymologioOil  S^niun,  was 
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derived  from  the  bridge  [yi^upa),  which  was  buill 
over  the  river  at  this  point.  Such  a  noUon,  bew- 
ever,  is  quite  nntenuble,  since  (to  mention  no  other 
reason)  "  bridge  "  appears  to  have  been  a  compam- 
tively  lecent  meaning  of  ■{^■pvpa.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  name  may  have  contained  the  idea  of 
separfl/wB.  We  find  that  there  were  tcnujles  at 
Athens,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  these  Gepby. 
raei,  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  rest  of  the  Athenians, 
especially  one  to  Demeter  Achaba,  whose  wor- 
ship they  seem  to  have  brought  with  them  from 
Boeotia.  {Herod.  T,  61;  comp.  Pint,  de  la.  el 
OdT.  69  (  Lobeck,  A^aoph.  p.  1225.)  Snidas 
(s.  0.  AJpu  Kijpiliitiop)  speaks  ot  the  Athenians 
having  been  ordered  by  an  oracle,  when  they  were 
assailed  by  Eumolpus,  to  send  away  every  tenth 
man  of  the  Gephjraei  to  Delphi  j  for  it  is  clear 
that  a\  StKOTevfl^iTd  is  the  right  reading  of  the 
passage  in  question.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  II.  iii. 
p.  408;  Lobeck,  AghopL  p.  214.)  Those  who 
wore  thus  offered  to  the  god  were  sent  probably  as 
sacred  shtves  for  the  service  ot  the  temple.  (Comp. 
Mdller,  Dor.  ii,  3.  %  14.)  [E.  E.] 

GERAEU8  (ri),i«o!),  a  poet  of  Cyrene,  who 
wrol«  on  epigram  on  the  poet  Aiatna.  (Jacobs, 
AtiSu  Grate,  vol.  liii.  p.  897.)  [P.  S.] 

GERANA  {rtpdva),  a  Pygmean  woman,  and 
wife  of  their  king,  Nicodamas,  by  whom  she  be- 
came  the  mother  of  Mopsus  (aceordiug  to  Boens,iy). 
Atiea.  is.  p.  393,  of  a  torloV),  Bemg  highly  es- 
teemed and  praised  for  her  beauty  smcng  the 
Pygmies,  she  despised  the  gods,  especially  Arte- 
mis and  Hera,  who  m  revenge  metamoijhosed  her 
into  a  crane.  In  this  state  she  always  fluttered 
about  the  place  in  which  her  son  Mopsus  dwelt, 
until  she  was  killed  by  the  Pygmies.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  origin  ot  the  war  between  the 
Cranes  and  the  Pygmies.  (Anton.  Lib.  16,  who 
calls  her  Oonoii ;  Eustutb.  ad  jfom-p.  1322  ;  Ov. 
Me(.  vi.  90.)  [L.S.] 

GERA'SIMUS,  a  writer  of  uncertain  date,  au- 
thor of  a  ChrotioffrapMa  or  CKron/con,  from  which 
"  a  passage  worthy  of  note  concerning  the  eruption 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  the 
cause  ot  subtcrtaueous  Hres,  according  lo  the  opt- 
men  of  the  Christians  of  that  time,"  &c.  Is  i^uotcd 
in  the  Edogae  Aeeeiitae  of  Joannes  the  patriarch, 
eitant  in  MS.  in  the  Impeiial  Library  at  Vienna. 
Fabricius  noUces  one  or  two  other  persons  of  the 
name.  (BiW.  Graee.  voL  li.  p.fi30.)     [J.  C.  M.] 

GERMA'NICUS  CAESAR,  the  elder,  a  son  of 
Nero  Claudius  Drusns,  was  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His 
birth  was  most  illustrious.  From  his  father  and 
paternal  grandmother  (the  empress  Livia),  ho  in- 
herited thQ  honours  of  the  Clnudii  and  the  Drusi, 
white  his  mother,  the  younger  Antonia,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  triumvir  Antony,  and  the  niece  ot 
the  emperor  Augustus.  [See  the  genealogical 
table,  VoL  I.  p.  1076.]  He  was  hem  in  ac  16, 
probably  in  September,  for  his  eon  Caligula  named 
that  month  Germanicus,  in  honour  of  his  faiher. 
(Suot.  CW,  I,  16.)  His  praenomen  is  unknown ; 
sji  his  original  cognomen  be  ascertained,  for 
mperial  fiunily  began  now  to  be  above  the 
ordinaiy  rales  ot  hereditary  name.  By  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  elder  Drusua,  after  his  death,  le- 
ceived  the  honourable  appellation  Germanicus, 
wliich  was  also  granted  to  his  posterity.  (Dion 
Cass.  tv.  2.)  It  seems  at  first  lo  have  been  ex- 
clusively assumed  liy  the  elder  son,  who  afterwards 
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earited  an  independent  tiEle  to  i£  by  his  own 
nchieYcmento.  Whan  Auguatus,  in  A.  p.  4,  adopted 
Tiberius,  and  appointed  him  sneeeaBor  to  the  em- 
pire, the  yoong  Germanicua  had  already,  by  his 
promising  qualities,  gained  the  taTour  of  the  em- 
peror, who  recominended  Tiberius  '" '"'"  ""' 


1.  (Sue 


;  Zonar. 


In  subsequent  inacriptions  and  coins  he  is  styled 
GermanicuB  Caesar,  Ti.  Aug.  F.  Divi  Aug.  N.j 
and  in  history  the  relationships  which  he  acquired 
by  adopUon  are  often  epokea  of  in  place  iti  the 
natural  relationahips  of  hlood  and  Ucth.  Upon  his 
adoption  into  the  Julia  gens,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  formal  legal  desiination,  he  did  not  lose 
the  title  Germanicus,  though  his  brother  Claudius, 
as  baring  noB'  become  the  sole  legal  representative 
of  hia  father,  chose  also  to  aGsume  that  cognomen. 


(B..1. 


■?■> 


D.  7,  five  years  before  the  legal  age  fSuet. 
CW.  1 ),  he  obtained  the  quaestorahip  ;  and  [n  the 
same  year  was  sent  to  assist  Tiberiua  in  the  war 
against  the  Fannonians  and  Salma^ans.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iy.  81).  Atlor  a  diatinguialicd  commence- 
ment of  his  military  career,  he  returned  lo  Rome  m 
A.  i>.  10,  to  announce  in  person  the  victorious 
termination  of  the  war,  whereupon  he  was  honoured 
withtriiunphalin9iKiiia(mithoutan  actual  triumph), 
and  tho  rank  (not  Uie  actual  office)  of  praotor,  with 
permission  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  be- 
fore the  regular  tuna.     (Dion  CasB.  IvL  17.) 

The  Buccesaea  in  Pannonia  and  Dahnatia  were 
followed  by  the  deBtniction  of  Vatua  and  hia 
legions.  In  A.D.  11,  Tiberiua  was  despatched  to 
defend  tho  empire  againat  the  Germans,  and  waB 
accompanied  by  Germanicua  aa  proconsul.  Ths 
two  generals  crossed  the  Rhine,  made  Tarious  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  terrilaiy,  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  re-crossed  the  river. 
(Dion  C&ssi.  iTi,  95.)  Germanicus  relumed  lo 
Rome  in  the  winter,  mid  in  the  following  year  die- 
charged  the  oiBce  of  consul,  though  he  had  never 
been  aedile  nor  praetor.  In  the  hi^est  magistracy, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  as  an  advoraK  for  the 
accused  in  courts  of  justice,  and  tbaa  increased  that 
popularity  which  he  had  formerly  earned  by  plead- 
ing lor  defendants  before  Augustus  himself.  Nor 
was  he  above  ministering  to  the  moro  vulgar  plea- 
sures of  the  people,  far  at  ths  games  of  Mars,  he 
let  loose  two  hundred  liona  in  the  Circua ;  and 
Pliny  (a  N.  ii.  96).  mentions  hia  gladiatorial 
■howa.  Ontheiethof  January,  in  A.J).  13,Tibe- 
rius,  having  returned  to   H^me,   celebrated    that 

which  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  cala- 
mity of  Varus  i  and  Germanicua  appears,  from  the 
celebrated  Oemma  Axgniiea  (as  ejcplained  by  Jlon- 
gez,  IiMiograpMe  Somanie,  Paris,  1B91,  p.  62),  to 
have  taken  a  dis^nguished  part  in  the  celebration. 
(Suet.  m.  30.) 

Germanicus  was  next  sent  to  Germany  with  the 
command  of  the  eight  legions  stationed  on  the 
Rhine  ;  and  from  this  pomt  of  his  life  his  history 
is  taken  , 
the  death  „        ,  „     , 

GecmaQy  and  Illyricum.  In  the  former  country 
the  mutiny  commenced  among  the  tour  legions  of 
the  Lower  Rhhie  (the  Stb,  9lBt,  Ist,  and  20th), 
who  wero  stationed  in  summer  quarters  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Ubii,  undej  the  charge  of  A.  Cae- 
dua.     The  time  was  come,  they  thought,  lo  raise 
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the  pay  of  the  soldier,  lo  shorten  his  period  of 
service,  to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  his  military 
tasks,  and  to  lake  revenge  on  hia  old  enemy,  tlie 
centurion.  Germanicus  was  in  Gaul,  employed  in 
collecting  the  revenue,  when  the  tidmgs  of  the  dis- 
turbance reached  him.  He  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  allay  discontent 
and  eatabliah  order.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  army. 
His  open  and  ajfahle  manners  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  the  hauteur  and  reserve  of  Tiherius ; 
and  like  his  father,  Drusua,  he  was  supposed  lo  he 
an  admirer  of  the  ancient  republican  liberty.  Some 
of  the  troops  interrupted  his  liarangue,  by  declaring 
'  '  readineas  to  place  hun  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire ;  whereupon,  as  if  contaminated  by  the  guilty 
proposal,  he  jnmped  down  from  the  tribunal  whence 
he  was  apeaking,  declared  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  forfeit  his  alle^ance,  and  was  about  to  plunge 
hie  sword  into  his  breast,  when  bis  attempt  was 
forcibly  stayed  by  the  bystanders.  (Tac  Ain. 
i.  35.) 

It  was  known  that  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
(consisting  of  four  leglona,  the  2nd,  1 3th,  16tb, 
and  14th,  which  were  lof^  m  the  charge  of  Si' 
lius),  was  tainted  with  the  dieaSection  of  the 
troops  under  Caecina,  and  from  motives  of  poUey 
it  vras  thought  necessary  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  soldiers.  A  council  was  held,  and  a 
feigned  letter  from  Tiberiua  was  concocted,  in 
which,  after  90  years  of  service,  a  full  discharge 
was  given  i  and,  after  1 6  years,  an  immunity  Irom 
mihlary  tasks,  other  than  the  duty  oE  taking  part 
in  actions.  (Musb  mi  natUlo.)  The  legacy  left 
by  Angnstus  to  the  troops  was  to  he  doubled  and 
discharged.  To  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  2IsC 
and  5th  legions,  who  demanded  immediate  pay- 
—  mt,  aermauieuB  enhausted  his  own  purse,  and 
I  friends  were  equally  liberal.  Having  thus 
quelled  the  disturbances  in  the  lower  army,  by 
almost  unlimiled  concession,  he  repaired  to  the 
tour  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  and  though  they 
voluntarily  took  the  military  oath  of  obedience,  hi 


The  cahn  waa  of  ahort  duration.  Two  It^ions  o 
he  Lower  Rhine  (the  1st  and  SOth)  had  been 
tationed  for  the  winter  at  Ara  Ubionun  ( between 
3onn  and  Cologne).  Hither  two  deputies  from 
he  senate  arrived  with  despatches  from  Oer- 
oanicuB ;  and  the  conscience-stricken  soldiers 
niagined  that  they  were  come  to  revoke  the  con- 
iessions  which  had  been  evtorted  by  fear.  A 
Ibrmidahle  tumult  again  arose,  and  (according  to 
the  account  of  Tacitus)  it  was  only  on  the  de- 
irture  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  car- 
_'ing  in  her  bosom  her  young  boy  Caligula,  the 
darling  of  the  camp,  and  attended  by  the  wives  of 
her  husband's  friends,  that  the  refractory  legions 
smitten  with  pity  and  shame.  They  could 
ear  to  aee  ae  many  high-bom  ladies  seek  in 
the  foreign  proledion  of  the  Treveri  that  security 
which  was  denied  to  them  in  the  camp  of  their 
own  general ;  and  were  so  far  worked  upon  by 
the  feelinp  which  this  incident  occi^oned  aa  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  themselves  on  the 
leadera  of  the  revolt.  (Tac  Ami.  i.  U  ;  comp. 
Cass.  Ivii.  B  ;  Zonar.  xi.  1.) 
e  other  two  legions  of  the  Lovfer  Rhine,  (ha 
6th  and  31st,  with  whom  the  mutiny  began,  re- 
d  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  lerment  in  theii 
r  quarters  at  Casira  Vetera  (Xajiten).     Ger- 
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mani'cna  sent  word  to  CaeuJna,  that  lie  was  cominj 
with  a  Strang  force,  and  would  slaughter  tliem  in 
discriiuiiiately,  unless  they  anticipated  hie  purpoet 
by  themBelvea  pnnieliing  the  guilty.  This  ohjed 
was  aicoinplished  in  an  effeetud,  hut  revolting 
manner,  hy  a  secret  nocturnal  niiusBcre  of  the  dis- 
affected ringleaders.  GerraanieuB  entered  thi 
while  it  was  still  reeking  with  cam^,  ordered 
tile  corpses  to  be  bnned,  and  shed 
witnessing  the  sad  spectacle.  His 
of  the  result  was  accompanied  by  disapprobation  of 
tlio  means,  which  he  designated  as  more  befitting 
the  rudeness  of  the  batcher  than  the  skill  of  thi 
physician.     (Tac.  J™,  i.  49.)_ 

field,  that  b;  the  wounds  thoy  received  in  I^tde 
ttiey  might  appease  the  manes  of  their  brethrei 
arms ;  and  their  general  was  not  unwilling 
satisfy  this  desire.  He  croB^ed  the  Rhine,  and  fell 
upon  the  villi^s  of  the  Marsi,  whom  he  surpnsed 
;tnd  slaughtered  by  night,  during  a  festive  cele- 
bration. He  then  lad  waste  the  country  for  fifty 
miles  round,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  levelled 
to  the  ground  the  celebrated  temple  of  TEoi&na, 
and,  oa  his  way  back  to  winter  q^aarters,  pashed 
his  troops  eucceeafully  through  the  opposing  tribes 
(Brucleri,  TnbaDtes,  Viapetes,}  between  the  Maru 
and  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Am.  i.  46—51 ;  Dion  Cms. 
Kii.  3^6  J  Suet.  TSi.  26 1  Veil.  Pat.  iL  1?"  ' 

The  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
Tiberius  with  minted  feelings  —  pleasure  at  the 
suppres»on  of  the  mutiny  among  the  German 
legions,  anxiety  on  account  of  the  indulgences  by 
IS  bought,  and  the  glory  and  popularity 
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i  of  elaborate,  but  manifestly  insincere  piaiee, 
'Jhe  senate,  iu  the  absence  of  Germanicas,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  voted  that ' 


n  (Maden 

near  Gudensberg),  devastated  the  country,  elaugb- 
tei'ed  the  inhabitants,  sparing  neither  woman  nor 
child,  and  then  returned  to  the  Rhme.  Soon 
afterwards  a  depulstion  airived  finm  Segesles 
applying  for  the  assistance  of  tlie  Roman  general. 
Segeaies  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  ^e 
RomaJ^e,  and  had  quarreiled  with  hia  son-in.law, 
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possession  of  his  daughter,  Tnusnelda 
vii.  p.  393),  a  woman  ot  lofty  spirit,  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  her  husband 
Arminius.   Again  Germanicus  conducted  the  army 

tion  of  Tiberius,  took  the  title  of  Imperator. 

AiminiuB,  enraged  beyond  endurance  at  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant,  roused 
to  war  not  only  theCherusci,  hot  all  the  adjoining 
tribes.  Germsnicus  made  a  division  of  his  forces, 
in  order  to  divide  the  fijrce  of  the  enemy.  The 
infantry  were  conducted  by  Caenna  through  tlie 
Brucleri,  the  cavaliy  by  Pedo  through  the  borders 
of  Friesland,  while  Germanicus  himself,  with  tour 
legions,  embarked  in  a  flotilla,  and  sailed  by  the 
Leicus  Flevus  (the  ^;uydel^6eo)  to  the  Ocean,  and 
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thence  up  the  Ems.  Ill  the  vidnity  of  this  river 
the  three  divi^ons  formed  a  junction.  Germani- 
cus ravi^d  the  country  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Lippo,  and  penetrated  to  the  Saltus  Tento- 
be^euMs,  which  was  situate  between  the  BOnrces 
of  those  two  rivers.  In  this  forest  the  unbuTied 
remains  of  Varus  and  his  legions  had  lain  for 
eix  years  bleaching  in  the  air.  With  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  resentment,  the  Roman  army 
gathered  up  the  bonos  of  their  ill-^led  comrades, 
and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  memory.  Ger- 
manicus took  part  in  the  melancholy  solemnity, 
and  laid  the  first  sod  of  the  funeral  mound.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  67—62  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  IB.)  Aminins, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  assembled  his  forces,  and 
retiring  into  a  di^cult  coontry,  turned  upon  ^e 
pntsuing  troops  of  the  Romans,  who  would  have 
sustained  a  complete  defeat  had  not  the  legions  of 
Germanicus  checked  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  and 
subsidiary  cohorts.  As  it  was,  the  general  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat  in  the  same  three-fold  division 
in  which  he  had  advanced.  Fedo,  with  the  cavalry, 
was  ordered  to  keep  the  coast,  and  Caedna,  witli 
aJI  speed,  to  get  across  the  Pontes  Longi,  a  mounded 
causeway  leading  over  the  marshes  between  Ctiafeld 
and  Velen,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Yesel 
(Ledebnc,  Lasd  and  Voli:  der  Bmcterer,  Berlin, 
1 827).  Caecina,  in  whose  division  Agrippina  tra- 
velled. Was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  hardly  [AoRip- 
pina],  Germanicus  hunaelf  returned  to  the  sta- 
tion on  the  Rhine  by  water,  and,  in  a  gusty  night, 
was  well  nigh  losing  the  2nd  and  lith  legions, 
who,  under  the  command  of  P.  Vitellius,  marched 
along  a  dangerous  shore,  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
tide,  jbr  the  sake  of  %htening  the  burden  of  the 
transport  vessels.  The  greater  part,  nevertheless, 
after  many  difficumea  and  adventures,  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  the  river  Unaingia  (Hunse), 
where  they  rejoined  the  floiilla,  and  were  taken  on 
board.  When  the  army  arrival  at  its  destination, 
Germanlcua  visited  the  side  and  wounded,  and 
contributed  from  his  own  purse  to  the  wants  of  the 

In  the  next  yeaf  (a.  d,  16),  warned  by  the 
losses  he  had  recently  sustained  from  the  deficiency 
of  his  fleet,  he  gave  orders  foe  the  building  of  a 
thousand  vessels,  and  appointed  as  the  place  of 
rendexvous  that  part  of  tile  Batavian  island  where 
the  Vahalis  (Waal)  diverges  from  the  Rhuie, 
With  such  aid,  be  hoped  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  men  and  providons,  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
necea^ty  of  marching  through  bogs  and  forests. 
In  the  meantime,  hearing  that  Aliso,  a  castle  on 
the  Lippe,  was  leeieged,  he  hastened  to  its  de- 
fence ;  but  on  hia  arrival,  found  that  the  besiegers 
had  disperaed.  However,  he  was  not  left  without 
employment  The  mound  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  legions  cf  Varus  had  been  thrown  down  by 
the  Germans  ;  and  an  ancient  altar,  built  in  honour 
if  his  &ther,  was  m  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Theee 
le  restored  and  repaired.  The  t^useways  between 
Ihso  and  the  Rhine  were  in  want  of  new  moata 
and  landmarks.     These  worts  he  completed. 

e  fleet  being  now  ready,  he  entered  the  canal 

of  his  father,  Drusua,  whom  he  invoked  to  favour 

his  enterprise  ^  and  after  sailing  through  the  Zay- 

!  to  the  ocean,  landed  at  Amisisi,  a  place  near 

oath  of  IheriverAmisia(Ems),  on  the  left  bank. 

He  then  marched  upward  along  the  course  of  the 

T,  leaving  his  fleet  behind.     Arminius  was  on 

further  side  ot  the  Weser,  in  command  of  the 
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ClterDsoi ;  Hnd,  iu  order  to  get  to  tie  Weser,  it 
was  necessary  to  eroaa  the  Ems.  Tlie  delay  occa- 
eionod  by  tlie  necessity  of  fbcming  a  bridge  across 
the  Ems,  and  the  difficulty  of  tile  parage,  made 
Germanicua  feel  his  error  in  landing  on  the  left 
bunk,  and  leaving  bis  galleys  at  Ami^a.  He  bad 
etilt  greater  difficulty  in  effecting  the  passage  of  the 
Weaer  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  now  that 
an  important  action  was  at  band,  he  determined  to 
ascertain  for  himself  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the 
tii»ps.  Accordingly,  in  the  beguining  of  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  he  went  secretly 

and  enjoyed  bia  own  fame.  He  heard  the  praise 
of  his  graeefbl  form,  bis  noble  birth,  his  patience, 
bis  coarteay,  hia  ateady  consistency  of  conduct  He 
found  that  his  men  were  eager  to  show  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  tbeir  general,  and  to  sbdce 
their  vengeance  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  sleep 
that  night  was  blessed  by  a  dream  of  happy  omen, 
and,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  troops  were  all 

the  woods.  GermanicuB  cried  out  to  the  legions, 
"  Come  on,  follow  (be  Reman  hirda,  your  own 
dirinities."  A  gteal  lictory  was  gained  with  little 
loss  to  the  ttemans,  Arminius  baTing  barely 
escaped,  after  smearing  his  6ee  with  bis  own 
blood,  in  order  to  diaguise  his  featurea.  Hia  nncle, 
Inguiomar,  bad  an  equally  narroir  escape.  This 
battle  waa  fought  upon  the  plain  of  Idistacisiis 
(between  Eintder  and  Hauabeig),  and  was  ceie- 
biated  by  a  trophy  of  arms  erected  upon  the  spot. 
A  second  engaKoment  look  place  soon  afterwards, 
in  a  position  where  the  retreat  of  botli  parses  was 
cut  o(F  hy  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  rear, 
so  that  flio  only  hope  conaisled  in  tbIouc — the 
only  safety  in  victory.  The  result  was  equally 
successful  to  the  Romans.  In  the  heat  of  action 
Qermanicus,  tiat  be  might  be  the  better  known, 
uncoveTed  hia  bead,  and  cried  out  to  the  troops  **  to 
keep  on  killir^  and  take  no  prisoners,  since  the 
only  way  to  end  the  wai  was  to  eiierminate  the 
race."  It  was  late  at  night  before  the  legions 
ceased  from  their  bloody  task.  In  honour  of  this 
second  Tictory  s  trophy  was  erected,  with  the  in- 
scription :  "  The  army  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  baYing 
subdued  the  nations  between  the  Rhme  and  the 
Elbe,  dedicates  this  monument  to  Mars  and  Ju- 
*ter,  and  Avgai 


the  I 


'ofQenn 


IS  already  Ikr  advanced,  when 
Gennanicus,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops, 
sailed  back  by  the  Ems  to  the  Ocean.  During  ibe 
voyage  a  terriiic  storm  occurred :  several  of  the 
ships  were  sunk ;  and  Gennanicus,  wliosa ,  vessel 
was  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  Chanel,  bitterly 
occused  himself  aa  the  author  of  so  gross  a  disaster, 
and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  by  his  friends  tiom 
flinging  himself  into  tie  sea,  where  so  many  of  his 
followers  had  periahed.  However,  he  did  not  yield 
to  inactive  grief.  Lest  the  Germans  ahould  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Roman  losses,  he  sent  Silius  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Catti,  while  he  himself  at- 
tacked the  Marai;  and,  by  the  treacherons  informa- 
tion of  their  leader,MaloTendus,recovered  one  of  the 
eagles  which  had  belonged  to  the  legion  of  Vams. 
Emboldened  by  succesa,  he  carried  havoc  and  deso- 
lation into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
struck  with  dismay  when  they  aaw  that  shipwreck, 
and  hardship,  and  leas,  only  mcreased  the  fi;rocity 
of  the  Rcmana. 


GBBMANICUS. 

OermaRicna  had  aome  time  previously  received 

intimation  of  the  wish  of  Tiberius  to  i-emove  hira 

East,  where  Farthia  and  Armenia  were  m  commo- 
tion on  account  of  the  dethronement  of  Voiiones. 
Knowing  that  hia  time  was  abort,  he  baateued  bia 
operations ;  and  upon  his  return  to  winter  quartera, 
felt  convinced  that  another  campaign  would  suffice 
for  the  succeeaful  termmation  of  the  war.     But  the 

invited  Gerraanicufl  to  come  home,  and  lake  the 


modesty  by  hinting  that  he  ought  to  leave  an  op- 
portunity to  bia  adoptive  brother,  Druaua,  of  ac- 
qniring  kmrels  in  Che  oidy  field  where  they  could 
now  be  gathered.  This  touched  one  of  the  true 
reasons  of  hia  recal,  for  the  emperor,  though  willing 
to  play  him  off  against  Drasus,  had  no  desire  that 
his  popularity  should  throw  Drasus  completely  into 
the  shade.  [Drusus,  No.  11.]  Germanicus 
had  petitioned  fbi  another  year,  in  order  to  com- 
plete what  he  had  begun,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  mandate  of  Tiberius,  though  he  saw  that  envy 
waa  the  real  cause  of  withdrawing  from  hia  grasp 
an  honour  which  he  had  already  earned.     [Tec. 

On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with 
warm  and  enthuaiastic  greeting,  the  whole  popu- 
lation poaring  forth  to  meet  him  twenty  miles  from 
the  city,  and  on  the  36th  of  May,  a.  d.  17,  he  cele- 
brated hia  triumph  over  the  Cheruad,  Catti,  An- 
grivarii,  and  other  tribes,  aa  &r  as  the  Elbe.  His 
nve  children  adorned  bia  car,  and  many  of  the  moat 
iQuslrious  Germans  ministered  (o  the  pomp  of  their 
conqueror-  Among  others,  Thusnel^  the  wife  of 
Arminius,  followed  in  the  proceaaion  of  captives. 
'Tac.  Arm.  ii.41  ;  SuetOt?.  i.  i  VelL  Pat.  ii.  129  ; 
Eueeb.  Ckron.  No.  2033  i  Ores.  viL  i.)  Medals 
are  extant  which  commemorate  thia  triun  ph  (S 
the  cut  below.) 

The  whole  of  the  Eastern  province    w  re 
signed,  by  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  to  G  m  ai 
with  the  higheat  imperium ;  but  Tiberi      plB<.ed 
Cn.  Piso  in  command  of  Syria,  and  was      pp  sed 
to  have  given  him  secret  instructions  to   h    k      d 
thwart  Gennanicus,  though  such  instiu  w 

scarcely  wanted,  for  Piao  was  naturally  of  a  p  oud 
and  nigged  temper,  unused  to  obedience.  His 
wife  Plancina,  too,  was  of  a  haughty  and  dominee> 
ing  spirit,  and  waa  encouraged  by  Livla,  the  em- 
press-modier,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrippioa. 

In  i..  n.  1 8,  Gennanicus  entered  upon  his  second 
consulship  at  Nicopohs,  a  city  of  Achaia,  whither 
he  had  arrived  by  coasting  the  Illyrian  shore,  after 
a  viut  to  DruBus  in  Dalmatia.  He  then  surveyed 
the  acene  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  bun,  from  his  tamilj-  con- 
nection with  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  had  an 
aniiona  desire  to  view  the  renowned  sites  of  ancient 
story  and  classic  lore-  At  Athena  be  was  wel- 
comed with  tho  must  iwienAi  honour,  and,  iu 
compliment  to  the  city,  went  attended  with  a  single 
hotor.  At  lUum,  hia  memory  reverted  to  Homer's 
poem,  and  (o  the  origin  of  the  Roman  race.  At 
Colophon  he  landed,  to  consnlt  the  oracle  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo,  and  it  is  a^d  that  the  priest  darkly 
foreboded  his  early  fiite. 
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At  RhodeB  he  M  in  witli  Fisa,  whom  he 

From  danger  of  shipwreck,  but  Pieo,  not  appeased  bj 

Ilia  generosity,  hurried  on  to  Sjria,  and,  hj  every  ai- 


foe  himeelfi  and  to  heap  obloquy 
PlHncina,  in  like  manner,  cast  insult  and  lepr 
on  Agrippina.  Though  this  conduct  did  notes 
the  knowledge  of  Gennanicus,  he  liaetened  to  folfil 


eeded  b 


nienia,  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Zene, 
reduced  Cappadocia  to  the  form  of  a  ptovince,  and 
ffiye  Q.  Servaeiis  the  command  of  Commagene. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.  xviii.  25.}  He  then  spent  the 
't   Sjiia,  where,  without  any  open   and 


ruptuR 


I  in  each  other's  presence  their  mutual  feel- 
ings of  displeasure  and  hatred.  (Tac  Ann.  ii,  67.) 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Artabanus,  kij 
of  the  Parthians,  Germanicus  removed  Vonone 
the  deposed  monarch,  to  Pompeiopotis,  a  raariUli 
town  of  Cilicia.  This  he  did  with  the  great 
pleasure,  as  it  was  mortifying  to  Pise,  with  who 
Vonones  was  an  especial  fevonriw,  from  his  present! 
and  obsequious  attention  to  Plancina. 

In  the  fallowing  year,  A.  i>.    19,   Germimic 
visited  Egypt,  induced  hy  his  love  of  travel  a 
antiquity,  and  ignorant  of  the  offence  wMch  he  v 
giving  to  Tiberius  ;  tor  it  was  one  of  the  arcana 
state,  established  by  Augustus,  that  Egypt  was  1 
to  bo  entered  by  any  Roman  of  high  rank  withi 
the  special  pciroission  of  the  emperor.     From  Ca- 
nnpuB,  he  sailed  up  the  Nile,  gra^fying  hi 
for  the  marvellous  and  the  old.      The  r 
Thebes,  the  hierogljphical  inscriprions,  the  vocaJ 
statue  of  Memnon,  the  pyramids,  the  reservoirs  of 
t)ie  Nile,  excited  and  rewarded  his  curiosity.     He 

the  prediction  of  an  untimely  end.     [Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  46.) 

On  his  return  to  Syria,  he  found  that  every  thing 
had  gone  wrong  during  his  absence.  His  orders, 
niililaiy  and  civil,  had  been  neglected  or  positively 
disobeyed.  Hence  arose  a  bitter  interchange  of 
reproachesbetweenhimand  Pisa,  whom  be  ordered 
to  depart  from  Egypt.  Being  soon  after  seized 
with  an  attack  of  illneas,  he  attribnled  his  dis- 
temper to  the  sorcery  practised  against  hnn  by 
Pisa.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient  Roman  cus- 
tom, which  required  a  denunciiitian  of  hostility 
between  private  individuals  ae  well  as  between 
sfates,  in  order  that  they  might  be  Mr  enemies^ 
Germanicus  sent  Piso  a  letter  renouncing  his  friend- 
ship. (Suet.  Cbt  1 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  7o!j  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  similar  custom  einsted  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  diffalaUo  or  defiance  of  feudal 
chivalry,  preparatory  to  piivale  war.  (Allen,  Onths 
Soj/al  Pj-erogaSm,  p.  76.)  Whether  there  were 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  which 


Planclr 


!s  himself  el 


ssible  1 


,t  Piso  ai 


linty.  Germai 
vous  and  credulous  temperament.  He  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  cock,  nor  the  sound  of  its  crow. 
(Pint,  de /BHtd.  e(  04  3.)  Wherever  he  met  with 
the  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men,  he  oHered  sacri- 
fices to  their  majies.  (Suet-Qiil.)  The  poisoning 
which  he  now  suspected  wajs  not  of  a  natural  kind; 
it  was  a  nenefiemm,  partaking  of  m^ic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  proofs  by  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  evidenced : — pieces  of  human  flesh,  charms,  and 
maledictions,  leaden  plates  inscribed  witb  the  name 
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of  Germanicus,  half-burnt  ashes  moistened  with 
putrid  blood,  and  other  sorceries  by  which  lives  are 
said  to  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  deities,  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  walls  and  fbnndations  of 
his  house.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  sum- 
moned his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge 
his  foul  murder.  Soon  after,  he  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  Sth  of  October,  j.d.  19,  in  the  thirty- 
Fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  Epidaphne  near  Antio- 
cheia.  (Tac.  Ami.  ii.  72,  83 ;  Kai.  AnUal.  in 
Orolli, /Bseript  vol.  it  p.  JOl  j  DlonCasa.  Im  18; 
Seneca,  Qs.  Nul.  L  1  ;  Zonar.  zL  2 ;  Joseph. 
A«t.  J«d.  itviii.  a,  6  i  Plin.  ff.N.  li.  37,  71 ; 
Suet.  Cal.  1.)  His  coipse  was  exposed  in  the 
forum  at  Aniiooheia,  before  it  was  biirai,  and 
Tacitus  candidly  admits  (IL  73)  that  it  bore  no 
decisive  marks  of  poison,  though  Suetonius  speaks 
of  livid  marks  over  the  whole  body,  and  foara  at 
the  mouth,  and  goes  on  to  report  that,  after  the 
burning,  the  heart  was  found  unoonsumed  among 
the  bones,  —  a   supposed  symptom  of  death  by 

Germanicus,  as  he  studiously  sought  popuhirity 
by  such  compliances  as  lowering  the  price  of  com, 
walking  abroad  withoat  military  guud,  and  con- 
forming to  the  national  costuuxe,  so  he  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degrae  the  faculty  of  winning 
human  affection.  The  savageness  of  hisGeiman 
wars  fell  heavily  upon  the  barbarians,  with  whom 
inity  of  feeling.     To  those  who 


0  pers 


n  witii  h 


,  he 


inered  man.  Tacitus,  wbosi 
counts  of  his  campaigns  are  fnll  of  fire  and  sword, 
of  wide  deaohition  and  unsparing  slaughter,  yet 
speaks  of  his  remarkable  maiaaetBdo  in  hosles.  In 
governing  his  own  aiTny  his  discipline  was  gentle, 
--''■■  was  evidentiy  averse  to  harsh  measures. 


He  had  not  that  ai 
which  often 
weU,  nor  » 


e  be  made  ' 


tofco 


nandini 
11  stuff  which 


ith  and  control 
a  re&BClory  subordinate  officer  with  the  cleverness 
and  activity  of  Piso,  He  was  a  man  of  sensitive 
feeling,  chaste  and  temperate,  and  possessed  all 
the  amiable  virtues  which  spread  a  charm  over 
social  and  femily  intercourse.  His  dignified  per- 
son, captivating  eloquence,  elegant  and  refined 
taste,  cultivated  understanding,  high  sense  of  ho. 
nour,  unaffected  courtesy,  frank  munificence,  and 
polished  manners,  befitted  a  Roman  prince  of  his 
exalted  station,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  general 
hope  that  be  might  live  to  dispense,  as  emperor, 
the  blessings  of  his  government  over  the  Roman 
world.  He  shines  with  fuier  light  from  the  dark 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  tyranny  which  shrouds 
the  time  that  succeeded  his  death.  The  comparison 
between  Germanicus  and  Aleiiander  the  Great, 
which  is  suggested  by  Tadtus  (Ann.  ii.  73),  pi'e- 
sents  but  superficial  resemblanoes.  Where  can  we 
find  in  the  Roman  general  truces  of  that  lofty 
daring,  those  wide  views,  and  that  patent  intellect 

'hich  mu'ked  the  hero  of  Macedon  ? 
The  sorrow  that  was  felt  for  the  death  of  Gei^ 

lanicng  was  intanso.  Foreign  potentates  shared 
the  hunentation  of  the  Botnan  people,  and,  in  token 
louming,  absiained  from   their  nsual  a 


At  h 
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his  memory.  It  was  ordered  that  his  name 
ibonid  he  inserted  in  the  Salian  hymns,  that  his 
lurcle  chair,  mounted  with  crowns  of  oak  leaves, 
should  always  be  set  in  the  public  diows,  in  the 
.  -    sB       I 
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epace  reserved  for  the  prieata  of  Apollo,  that  hia 
statue  in  iiocy  should  bo  earned  in  proceSBicin  at 
thoopeningof  thegatoeaof  the  Circus,  and  that  the 
fimniiies  and  angurs  who  succeeded  him  should  he 
taJtea  rrom  the  Jalik  gens.  A  public  tomb  nas 
built  for  him  nt  Antioch.  A  triumphal  arch  tras 
erected  in  his  liononr,  on  Mount  Amanos,  in  Syria, 
with  an  inscription  recounting  his  acbievements, 
and  stating  that  he  had  died  Sjr  his  country;  and 
other  monuments  to  hta  memoiy  were  conBtnictcd 
at  Rome,  and  on  the  bonks  of  the  Ehine.  The 
original  grief  bcoke  out  afresh  when  Agrippina 
arriyed  in  Italy  with  his  BshcB,  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  But  the  Roman 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  stinted  obsequies 

conducted  by  desire  of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Arm.  ii. 
83,  iii.  1— «.) 

By  Agrippina  he  had  nine  children,  three  of 
whom  died  young,  while  the  others  surviTed  liim. 
{Stemma  Jh-usoriaa,  vol.  i.  p.  1077  i  Saet  Oil.  7.) 
Of  those  who  surviyed,  the  most  nolorioua  were  the 
eroperbr  Cains  Caligula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero, 

He  was  an  aathor  of  some  repute,  and  not  only 
an  orator  but  a  post,  (Suet,  (7u/.  3  i  Ov.  Fait. 
I  21,  25,  &  Poal.  ii.  6, 11,  63,  It.  8,  68  ;  Pliii. 
H.  N'.  viii.  42.)  Of  the  Greek  comedies  (mentioned 
by  Suetonius)  which  he   composed,  we  ha™  no 
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'ork  has  been,  withoni 
cause,  denied  to  Ciermanicns.  (Bartli.  Advera.  x. 
21.)  The  early  scholia  appetided  to  this  trans- 
lation have  been  attributed,  without  any  certainty, 
now  to  Fulgentius,  and  now  to  CoeaiuB  or  Cal- 
pulnius  Bnssus.  They  contain  a  citation  from 
Prudendas.  We  hare  also  fragments  of  his  Dio- 
seaieia  or  FroffnoaHea,  a  physical  poem,  compiled 
irom  Greek  sources.  Of  the  epigrams  ascribed  to 
him,  that  on  the  Thraeian  boy  (Mallaire,  Gtrpas 
I'oelanan,  iL  1547)  has  been  much  admired,  but  it 

Uol.  Lot.  ii.  lOS,  V.  41  j  Brunok.  AiiaieBL  vol,  ii. 
p.  286.)  The  remains  of  Germanicus  were  first 
printed  at  Bononia,  fol.  1474,  then  at  Venice,  foL 
14BS  and  1499,  in  aedibus  Aldi.  A  very  good 
edition  was  published  by  the  well-known  Hugo 
Grotius,  when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  with  plates  of 
the  constellaiiona,  to  illustrate  the  piaenotnena  of 
Aiatus,  Ito,  Leyden,  1600.  There  are  also  editions 
in  the  Girmiia  FamiUaa  Caemreae,  by  ScKwari, 
Bra.Coburg,  I7i6,andbyC.F.  Sehmid,8yo.  Lune- 
burK,I72a  The  latest  edition  is  thaCofJ.COrelli, 
at  the  end  of  hia  Phaedrus,  Sto.  Zurich,  1831. 

The  events  life  and  tragic  death  of  Germanicus, 
embellished  by  the  picturesque  uarrBtiTO  of  Tacitus, 
have  rendered  him  a  fevourite  hero  of  the  stags. 
There  is  an  Euelish  play,  with  the  title  "  Genoani- 
cua,  a  tragedy,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  University  of 
Ozford,"  8vo.  London,  I77S.  Germanicus  also 
^ves  name  to  several  French  tragedies— one  by 
Bursault,  which  was  highly  prized  by  Ccmeille,  a 
second  by  the  Jesuit  Dominique  de  Colonia,  a  third 
by  Pradon,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  epigram  by 
Racine,  and  a  fourth,  published  by  A.  V.  Arnault 
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fciw  de  Caesar  Germaniaa,  12mo.  Irfyden,  1741  ; 
Caemr  Gbpihokicus,  ein  ffaiorin^s  Geinalde,  Bvo. 
Stendal,  1796  i  F.  Hoffinann,  Die  iifer  FeldzSyi 
dea  Germaracu^  in  DsidgciUand^  4to.  Gottlng. 
ISlfii  Niebuhr,  Xeii.  ok  ffia  ffist.  o^  floai.  vol.  iL 
Lect.  61.)  [J.  T.  G.] 


GERMA'NUS.  1.  One  of  tiie  commandera  of 
the  expedition  sent  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II., 
A.D.441,loattack  the  VandalainAltica.  (Pros- 
per. Aquil.  Gtrort.) 

2.  The  patrician,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  He  was  grown  up  at  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian's accession  {a.  n.  527).  for  soon  after  that  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  tioops  in  Thrace, 
and  ahnoat  annihilated  a  bndy  of  Antae,  a  Slavonic 
nation  who  had    invaded    that    province.      He 

of  tile  troops  there  under  Tzolaaa,  after  tlie  re- 
covery of  that  province  from  the  Vandals  by  Beli- 
sariuB,  who  had  been  called  away  into  Sicily  by 
the  mutinous  temper  of  the  army  in  that  island. 
Germanus  was  accompanied  by  Domnicua,  ur 
Domnichus,  and  Syioniachns,  men  of  akill,  who 
weie  sent  with  him  apparentiy  as  his  advisers. 
On  hia  arrival  at  Carthago  (a.  d.  634)  he  found 
that  two  thirds  of  the  army  were  with  the  rebel 
Tadtias  (Tforfw,  aa  Theopbanea  writes  the  name  ; 
in  Pmcopins  it  is  Stolaas,  STiirfas),  and  that  tiie 
remainder  were  in  a  very  disSiitiBfied  state.  By 
his  mildness,  he  aasui^ed  tiie  discontent  of  his 
troops  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  Tzotzas,  marched 
out,  drove  him  away,  and  overtalfing  him  in  his 
retreat,  gave  him  so  decisive  a  defeat  at  KoAXar 
BaTo^cu,  Le.  Scales  Veteres,  in  Numidia,as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  revolt,  and  to  compel  Tzotzas  to  flee 
into  Mauritivnia.  A  aecond  attempt  at  mutiny 
was  made  at  Carthage  by  Maiimus  ;  but  it  was 
repressed  by  Germanns,  who  punished  Maximus 
by  crucifying  or  impaling  limi  at  Cartliage.  Gei^ 
manns  was  shortly  after  (about  i.  d.  539  or  540) 
recalled  by  Justinian  to  Constantinople.  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  fi-om  Africa  he  was  sent  to 
defend  Syria  against  Chosroes,  or  Khosru  L,  king  of 

purpose,  and,  after  leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  garrison  Antioch,  which  was,  however,  taken 
by  Chosroes  (i.  a,  539  or  540),  he  withdrew  into 
Cilicia.  After  this  Germanns  remained  for  some 
time  without  any  prominent  employment  Either 
his  ill  success  in  Syria  involved  him  in  disgrace,  or 
he  was  kept  back  by  the  hatred  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  the  fear  of  whose  dispkasuro  prevented 
any  of  the  greater  Byjantine  nobles  from  inter- 
marrying with  the  ciiildren  which  Germanns  had 
by  his  wife  Passara  {Uaaadpa)  ;  and  he  was  ob- 
liged (a.  o.  545)  to  negotiate  a  matoh  between  his 
iteughter,  who  was  now  marriageable,  and  Joannes, 
nephew  of   Vitalian    llio   Goth,   though  Joannes 
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ih  inferior  to  that  of  his  bride.    Even 
was  not  ejected  without  mucli  appi 


of  tlie  . 


6  liad  another  ground  of  dissatis- 
fuction.     Hia  brother  fiords  or  lionddes  had  on 
his  death  left  liis  property 
cliildren,  to  tbe  prajiidice  of  hie  own  wife  and 
daugbter,  to  wbom  he  begtieathed  only  sn  much 
tlie  law  required.    The  daughter  ^pealed  agaJnet 
tliis  arrangement,  and  the  emperor  gave  judgment 
in  her  favour.    ThuB  alienated  fi-om  hia  uncle,  Qei- 
nanus  and  his  eons  Justin  and  Justinian,  the  first 
of  whom  had  been  consul  (he  is  proljably  the  Fla- 
viua  Jnstinna  who  waa  consul  A.  D.  540),  we 
sulicited  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  of  Arlabani  , 
who,  after  tbe  death  of  the  empress  Theodora,  was 
plotting  tho  murder  of  the  emperor  Justinian       ^ 
his  general,  Beliaariua.      But  then:  loyalty 
proof  against  the  soUcitation,  and  they  gave 
formation  of  the  plot.    Oenoanua  was  nevertheless 
auspect^d  by  the  emperor  of  participation 

In  A.  D.  fifiO  Justinian  appointed  Germanue  to 
the  command  against  the  Ootha  in  Italy.  He 
imdertook  the  charge  with  great  zeal,  and  expended 
in  the  collection  of  a  suitable  force  a  target 
from  hia  private  fortune  than  the  empere 
buted  irom  the  public  revenua.  Hia  son 
and  Justinian  wei'e  to  servo  under  him, 
waa  to  be  accoropHnied  by  his  second  wife.  Mala- 
auntha  (KaraaoSiSa),  an  Ostro-Gothic  pi* 
nidow  of  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  and  ^ 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodorie.  His  libeiaUty 
and  high  reputation  soon  attracted  a  laige  army  of 
veterans  ;  many  soldiers  formerly  jn  the  pay  of  thi 
rmptre,  now  in  that  of  tho  Gotha,  promised  tt 
desert  lo  him,  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  his 
connection  with  their  royal  femily  would  dispose 
the  Ooths  themselves  to  submit.  The  mere  terror 
of  hia  name  caused  the  retreat  of  a  Shivonic  horde 
who  had  crassed  the  Danube  to  attack  Thesea- 
loneica ;  and  he  was  on  his  march,  with  tlie  bright- 
est proapecta,  into  Italy,  when  ha  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  Sardica  in  Illyricum.  He  had, 
beside  the  children  above  mentioned  by  hie  first 
wife,  a  poEthumDUB  son  by  Matasimtha,  called, 
after  him,  GemianUE.  (Procopins,  De  Bdl.  Vandal. 
ii.  le— IS,  De  Bdlo  Persioo,  ii.  6,  7,  De  Bella 
CuOieo,  iii.  12,  31—33,  37 — iO,  Hvit.  Areana, 
c.  e,  with  the  notes  of  Alemannus;  Theopban. 
Oinmog.  vol  i.  p.  316,  &c,  ed.  Bonn.) 

S.  One  of  tho  geuHals  of  the  emperor  Tiberiua 
II.  The  emperor  manifested  his  esteem  for  him 
by  giving  him  his  .daughter  Charito  in  marriage 
{.\.  n.  682),  on  which  occaHon  he  received  tiie  title 
of  Csesar.  Another  daughter  of  Tiberiua  was 
married  to  Mamicius  or  Maurice,  afterwards  ent- 
(Tht     "  "  ----- 
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I.  Thepatricisn,cDntemporary"with  the  emperor 
xviauricins  or  Maurice,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  No. 
2.  TheodoaiuB,  tho  son  of  Maurice,  married  his 
daughter  A.n,  602.  During  the  revolt  which  dosed 
the  reign  and  hfe  of  Maurice,  Theodosiusand  Germa- 
nus  left  Constantinople  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and 
while  absent' had  some  communication  wilh  the  re- 
volted troopa  under  Phoois,  who  ofered  the  Im- 
perial crown  to  eitiiec  or  both  of  them  (a.  o,  602). 
On  their  return  to  Constantinople,  Maurice  accused 
Germanus  of  conapiring  against  him,  andGemianus 
in  alaim  lied  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Conslanti- 
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nople.  The  emperor  aent  to  drag  hiin  from  his 
sanctuary,  but  the  resistance  of  his  servants  enabled 
him  to  escape  to  the  great  church.  Maurice  then 
(aused  Theodosius  lo  be  beaten  with  rods,  on 
suspicion  of  Mding  his  father-in-law  lo  escape. 
Germanus,  it  is  aaid,  would  have  givtai  himself  up, 
but  tho  malcontents  in  the  dty  would  not  alhiw 
'""■"  '"  ■■"  "     -~'  '"     "■  ■      ifMaurico'8 


vnfal,  t 


tbe  army  under  Phocas  approached,  ai__ 
GeimanuB,  probably  through  fear,  went  out  with 
others  to  meet  him.  Phocas  oflered  him  tbe  crown, 
but  he,  suspecting  the  intentions  of  the  rebel,  de- 
dined  it.  Phocaa  having  himself  become  emperor, 
and  being  apprehensive  of  Germanus,  first  made 
him  a  priest  (a.  D.  603),  and  afterwards  (a. D.  605 
or  606),  feehng  atill  insecure,  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  daughter.  (Theopban.  Chroaog. 
p.  388,  445-456,  &c.  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theophyl.  Simo- 
catta,  Hisl.  viii.  4,  8,  9,  10,  and  apud  Phot, 
SibLeaa.  65;  Zonar.  liy.  18,14i  Cedren.  vol  i. 
p.  710,  ed.  Bonn.) 

5,  Govomoc  of  Edessa  (a.  d.  687)  in  the  reign 
of  tho  emperor  Maurice,  was  chosen  general  by  the 
troops  who  guarded  the  eastern  frontier,  and  who 
had,  by  their  mutinous  behaviour,  put  their  com- 
mander, Priscns,  to  flight.  During  tho  reign  of 
Phocas,  we  find  a  Germanus,  apparently  the  same, 
holding  the  military  command  on  the  same  fi-ontier. 
Naises,  a  Roman  (or  Byzantine)  general,  hating 
revolted  and  taken  possession  of  Edessa,  Germanus 
waa  ordered  lo  besiege  the  town,  and  was  thero 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  (a.  n.  604)  by  a 
Persian  army,  which  Chosroes  or  Khosm  II.,  whose 
assistance  the  rebel  had  implored,  sent  to  his  relief. 
(Theophan.  Chnmog.  vol.  i.  p.  451 ,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theo- 
phylact,  Simocat  Hiel.  iii.  2,  3,  and  an.  Phol,  BiM. 
cod.  Si;  Zonar.  liv.  U  ;  Cedren.  vol.  i.  p.  710, 
■  Bonn.) 
i.  A  UTissionoRBNSis,  or  St.  Gehmain  of 
AuxBB.BE,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
saints  of  the  Gallic  church,  lived  a  little  before  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  western  empire.  He  was  bom  at 
378,  of  a  good  family,  and  at 
firstfbllowed  the  profesalon  of  the  bar.  Having  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,and  entered  the  church, 
'as  ordained  deacon  by  Amator,  bishop  of  Aux- 
,  and  on  his  death  shortly  after  was  unanimously 
chosen  hia  successor,  and  held  the  see  from  A.  n. 
to  449.  He  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  against 
ly,  his  success  as  a  preacher,  his  hoUness,  and 
uiitaclea  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought^ 
Among  the  remarkable  incidents  of  hia  life  were 
I  visits  to  Britain,  the  first  in  or  about  A.  D. 
id  43U;  the  second  m  a.d.  446  or  447, 
shortly  before  his  death,  which,  accoiding  to  Bede, 
'  _ "  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  apparently  in  a.d, 
448.  His  transactions  in  Britain  were  among  the 
Loat  important  of  his  hfe,  especially  in  hia  first 
isit,  when  be  was  sent  over  by  a  council,  with  Lupus 
Trecasenns  or  Tracasamua  (St  Loup  of  Troyea), 
IS  hia  associate,  to  check  the  spread  r^  Polagianism. 
Ele  was  successful  not  only  in  the  main  object  of 
lis  miasion,  hut  also  in  repelling  in  a  \ecj  reniai-k- 
tble  manner  an  incarsion  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
!ttiick  with  panic  by  the  Britons  (who,  nnder  the 
fruidance  of  Germanua,  were  advancing  to  repel 
them),  Kusuig  a  shout  of  "  AUelnia."  This  inci- 
dent occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Saion  conquest  under  Hengist,  during  the  first 
-"  '■    of  Germanus,     The  writings  of  GerBianus 
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aie  unimpoitant.  One  of  them,  whicli  ia  not  no> 
eilant,  but  which  Nennius  quotes  (c.  50),  containe 
nn  account  of  the  death  of  the  Bri^h  king,  Guol 
r  Vortigem.     (Nennius,  Histor.  t_30- 

l.™l.yi 

7.  0£  CoNSTANTiHOPLB,  was  iho  SOU  of  the 
patrieian  JuEtinian,  who  was  put  to  death  hy  the 
emperor  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatug,  by  nhom  Get- 
nuinus  himself  was  castrated,  RppatenUy  on  account 
i>f  hi8  murmurs  at  hie  Other's  death.  Qeimanus 
was  translated  A.  D.  TlSfixim  the  aichbiahoprick  of 
C  jsicuB,  whicli  he  iiad  prsyiously  held,  to  the  patri- 
anihal  seeof  Conetantinople.  A  boat  two  years  after- 
wards he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  Theodosius 
III.  inravonrofLeoIII.tlielsaurian,  withwhom 

'laequently  involved 
heust    '  ■ 

menced  before  Germanaa  was  caiied  upon  to  baptize 
Constantine,  the  infant  son  of  Leo,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Con  slan tine  V.  Copronymus.  Themfant 
polluted  the  bap^smalfont  (whence  hie  eurname), 
and  the  angry  patriarch  decUred  prophe^calty  that 
"  much  evil  would  come  to  the  church  and  Xa  reli- 
gion through  him."  Gennanus  vehemently  opposed 
die  iconoclaalic  measurea  of  Leo  ;  and  his  pertina- 
cious resistance  occa^ned  his  depoeiUon,  A.  n. 
730.  He  VBS  encceeded  by  Anaslasins,  an  oppo- 
nent of  images,  and  the  party  of  the  Iconoclasts  ob- 
tained a  leraporaiy  triumph.  Oennanus  died  A.  n. 
740.  He  was  anathematised  at  a  council  of  the 
Iconoi^Iasts  held  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  754,  in  the 
reign  of  OinslatiHne  Copronymus ;  but  after  the 
overthrow  of  that  party  he  waa  retarded  with 
reverence,  and  is  reckoned  both  by  the  latin  and 
Gi'eek  churches  aa  a  confesaor. 

Several  worka  of  Gennanus  are  eitanl.     I.  Xifpl 

Tiirt  irel  Sia  ri  mM'i|9po(ffftjff!U''  Of  lie  General 
Cbitneils;  Aoib  many  iJ/erf  are^  and  iphen^  attd  ott 
Kkat  aaxnait  liey  ^cere  aisemiled.  This  work,  in  an 
imperfect  form,  and  without  the  author's  name, 
was,  with  the  Noniocanon  of  Photius,  published  by 
Christopher  Justcllue,  4to.  Paris,  1615  :  it  is  also 
conlMued  in  the  BiUiolheca  Crmrmica  of  Henry 
Jostellua  ;  but  was  first  given  in  a  complete  form, 
and  with  the  author's  name,  in  the  Varia  Sacra  of 
Le  Moyne.  2.  l^iislolae.  Three  letters  addreesed 
to  different  bishops,  are  in  the  A<^  of  the  Second 
Micene,  or  Seventh  General  Counul,  held  A.  D. 
7S7.  3.  Hmailiat,  included  in  the  Collection  of 
Pantinua  (8vo.  Antwerp,  1601) ;  the  AacUaiam  of 
Ducaens,  two,  ii. ;  and  the  Noauia  Aveiarhim, 
and  the  OngiNttn  renfmqt/e  Coti^tHitinopoIita3ii/rieia 
Manipalui  of  Combefia.  Latin  veraiona  of  them 
are  in  the  vaiioue  editiona  of  the  SiA/io^ecai'ii^ni. 
4.  A  work  mentioned  by  Photius,  but  now  lost, 
against  thoao  who  disparaged  or  corrupted  the 
writings  of  Gregory  Nyasen.  5.  (^ommenlariesonthe 
■writings  rf  the  psendo-Uion jsioB A  reopagita.  (Theo. 
phan.  Cironoff.  vol.  i.  |ip.  538,  599— Ji30  ;  Phot, 
Biil.  cod.  233 ;  Zonams,  xiv.  20 ;  Fabric  Biil.  Or. 
YoLva.  p.IO,Tol.viii.  p.84,vol.jri.pp.  155— 162; 
Cave,HBi.i!H.vol.Lp.631,cd.Oiforf,  1740—43.) 

8.  Of  CoNSTAHTiNOPLE,  the  younger,  was  bom 
at  Anaplus  on  the  Proponlia,  and  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  patriarchate  {a.  n.  12S2)  was  a  monk  of 
piety  and  learning.  Though  counted  in  the  snc- 
cesaion  of  the  Greek  patriai-chs  of  ConsKuitinople, 
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he  discharged  the  functions  of  liis  office  at  Nice,  in 
BIthynia,  Constantinople  itself  being  then  in  the 
bands  of  the  Latins.  He  was  aniioua  for  tlie 
union  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churehes,  and  wrote 
to  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  letter,  of  which  a  LaUn 
version  ia  included  among  the  letters  of  that  pope, 
and  is  given,  with  the  version  of  n  latter  of  Ger- 
manus  to  the  cardinals,  and  the  pope's  answer, 
by  Matthew  Paris.  (//istorM  Major,  p.  457,  &c., 
ed.WatB,Jbl.Lond.l640.)  The  letters  are  assigned 
by  Matthew  Paiia  to  the  year  IS37,  instead  of 
1232,  which  is  their  proper  date.     The  emperor 

union,  and  a  conference  was  held  in  his  presence  by 
Gerraanus  and  some  eccledaadcs  sent  by  the  pope. 
A  council  on  the  subject  was  afterwards  held  (a.  o. 
5233)  at  Njmphaea,  in  Bitl.ynia,  but  it  came  to 
notliing.  Oudin  affirms  that  after  the  iailure  of  this 
negotiation,  Gennanus  became  na  hostile  to  the 
Romish  church  as  he  had  before  been  friendly. 
According  to  Cave  and  Oudin,  Germnnus  was 
deposed  A.n.  1240,  restored  in  1254,  and  died 
shortly  after  ;  and  their  statement  is  oonfiimed  by 
Nice{^oms  Gregoras  (i/isf.  Bgsanl,  ill.  1,  p.  55, 
ed.  Bonn),  who  says  that  he  died  a  little  before  the 
election  of  Theodore  Lascaria  II.,  in  a.  d.  1254  or 
1255.  According  to  other  statements,  founded  on 
a  passage  in  George  Acropolita,  o.  43,  Gennanus 
died  A.ii.l239orl340. 

The  writings  of  Germanus  are  very  numerous, 
and  comprehend,  1.  Epislohe.  Beside  those  pub- 
jiabed  in  the  HUloria  Major  of  Matthew  Paris, 
there  are  two.  Ad  C^prios^  in  the  Mwt/tattenta  Ec- 
eles.  Grose,  of  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  2.  Ora- 
tiOTies,  and  Homiliae.  Tltese  are  published,  some 
in  the  HomUiae  Sacrae  of  David  Hoeecheline ; 
othera  in  the  Atiekifiioii  of  Ducaena,  voL  ii.,  in  the 
AjKlariaia  of  Combefis,  vol  L,  in  the  collection  of 
Gretser  De  Oruoe,  vol.  iL,  and  In  the  Origimaa  Re- 
rumqae  CPoUtanamm  Manipuha  df  Combefis,  and  in 
aome  editiona  of  the  BAliotheoa  Fatrma.  3.  De- 
creta.  Three  of  these  are  published  in  the  Jm 
Gmeoo-BomoHaBiof  Leunclavius,lib.iii.  p.232,  and 
■;n  the  Jus  Orieaiale  of  Bonefidiua,     '    "' 
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a  UteA 


n  of  Con 


beiis.  5.  Heram  JScdeeiastkam/iA  Theoria,  oi 
positio  in  LUiti'giaotj  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  jjncfartum  of  Ducaeus  and  the  Graee.  Ecdee. 
Monvjtt.  of  Cotelerius.  There  is  some  dilHculty 
in  distinguishing  his  writings  from  those  of  the 
elder  GeimanuB  of  Constantinople.  Many  of  hia 
works  are  unpublished.  Fabrioi  us  gives  an  enume- 
ration of.them.  (Fabric  BiM,  Or.  vol.  xi.  p.  162  i 
Cave,  Hist  Hit.  vol  U.  p.  289 ;  Oudm,  De  Soripl. 
Ecc  vol.  iii.  coL  52,  &c.) 

8.  Of  CoNSTANTJUOFiiK,  was  bishop  of  Adria- 
nople,  and  a  ftiend  of  the  emperor  Michael  Pahieo- 
logiis,  at  whose  solicitation  he  wsa  elected  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  by  a  synod  held  A.  D.  1267.  He 
unwillingly  accepted  the   office  ;  and  n 


atired  to 


pointm  h  h    ground  of  some  irregu- 

krity  m  h       ran  la  more  probably  of  his 

holding    h     pa   lar      le    while  hia  deposed  pre- 
decesao    Ars  w        vi  g.     He  was  a  learned 

laan,  o         d  d  p  polished  manners,  and 

irreproach  b     m  ral       H    was  afterwards  one  of 
the  amb    sad  h      mperor  to  the  Ibuneenth 

General  Council,  that  oE  Lyon  (A.n.  1277),  and 
there  iupporled  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Churehea.     He  doea  not  appear  to  hate  left  any 
writings,  but  the  Dea-ela  of  GemianuB  II.  of  Con- 
staniinoiile,  contained  in  the  Jus  Oraeoi-namaaam 

iisoribed  to  him.  (Niceph.  Gregoc.  Hisl.  Bjiaanf. 
iv.  B,  S ;  Georg.  Ptranaa,  (Mmsicoii,  i.  3  ;  Fahi. 
Sibi,  Gr.  vol.  id.  p.  170,  &e^  VAH  de  V&HJier 
les  Dates.)  LJ.  C.  M,] 

GERMI'NUS,  PAULUS  {UaS\os  TspfdraO, 
or  Paulub  of  MvsiA  (IlaSAo!  4  iv  Muofai),  wrole 


Phnti 


laedthel 


many  of  that 
^ing  that  they 


D  the  judgment 


Mmplri 


ne  BoTia  Ipkirmlis.  (Phot,  BSJ.  cod.  262  j  Suidas, 
ip.  V.  Uwhos  Ffpiiieos;  Fabr,  fliW.  Gr.  vol  ii. 
pp.  766,770.)  [J.  CM.] 

GERON  (rtpi*),  tliat  is,  "the  old  man;" 
under  this  name  Nereua  was  worshipped  at  Oy- 
thium  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  i.  23.  %S  ;  comp.  Has. 
T/ieog.  234.)  [L.  S.] 

GERO'NTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  officer  (Am- 
tniaj^as  calls  him  "comes")  who  embraced  the  party 
of  Magnentiua,  and  was  condemned  by  the  em- 
peror Conatantina  11.  when  at  Arelata  (Aries), 
A.  n.  3S3,  to  be  torturod  and  banished.  (Anuu. 
Marc  iW.  6.) 

le  of  the  two  generala  appointed 


byih 


surper  Con, 


r  tbe  death  of  his  first  generals,  Neiiogastee 
aim  Justinian.  The  reputation  of  Gerontiue  and 
his  colleague  (Edoilncbua,  a  Fianh)  ia  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Sarus,  whom  Stilicho  had  sent  to  at- 
t^k  Constitntine,  and  who  was  besieging  the 
nsuiper  in  Vienna  (Vienne),  in  Gaul,  prepared  for 
*ii  retreat  when  be  heard  of  their  appointment,  and 
escaped  with  loss  and  difficult;  into  Italy  (a.  t>. 
408). 

When  Conatans,  son  of  Constanline,  whom  his 
lather  had  sent  to  subdue  Spain,  retomed,  after 
effecting  the  subjugation  of  that  conntry,  to  his 
iitther  in  Oaul,  he  left  Oeiuntins  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Being  sent  back  Rgiun,  he 
took  Justus  yii\h  him  as  his  general,  and  this 
oifended  the  proud  spirit  of  Gerontius,  and  induced 
him  to  revolt  (A.  n.  40R).  His  £iBt  step  was  to 
negotiate  with  the  baFborians  (prebably  the  Van- 
(lalE,  Alans,  snd  Sueii),  who  were  ravaging  Ganl 
and  Spain,  and  the  treubles  he  escited  appear  to 
have  recalled  Constantine  from  Italy,  whither  he 
h^  gone  appat-ently,  to  assist,  but  really  to  do' 

tjtekcd  by  Gerontius.  The  insurgents  had  driven 
Constans  out  of  Spain,  where  Gerendns  had  declared 
his  friend  (or  perhaps  bia  servant)  Ma^iimus  empe- 
rer,  and  left  him  at  Tarragona;  and  Constans 
being  taken  at  Vienna  (Vienne),  was  slain  by  order 
of  Gerontius,  and  Constantine  himself  waa  be- 
sieged by  Gerontins  in  Aries.  But  the  approach  of 
an  army  sent  by  Honorins,  under  his  general  Con- 
Btantins,  obliged  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  treops, 
who  went  over  to  Constfjitiua,  he  fled  towards 
Spain,  The  troops  there,  however,  looking  upon 
him  as  quite  mined,  conspired  to  kill  him.  At- 
tacked by  superior  numbers,  he  defended  himself 

but  finding  escape  inipnssible,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
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own  life,  afl«r  fitBt  killing,  at  their  own  request, 
his  wife,  and  a  faithful  Alaii  friend  or  servant,  who 

pressly  said  by  Sozomen  to  have  been  a  Christian  ; 
the  silence  of  the  historian  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Geron^ua  himself  was  a  heathen.  His  revolt,  by 
preventing  Conslantine  from  holding  the  barba- 
rians in  checl:,  led  to  the  aesumptinn  of  indepen- 
dence in  self-defence  by  the  Britons  and  Armorifans. 
(Zosim.  vi.  1 — 6 }  Ores.  v.  22  ;  Prosp.  Aquit. 
OjroK.;  Beda,  Hist.  EccL  i.  11 ;  SoKom.  H.  E. 
ix.  12,  13;  Olympiod.  apnd  Phot  BiU.  cod. 
80.)  [J,C.M.J 

GERO'NTIUS,  bishop  of  Nicomedeia.  Hewaa 
ordained  or  acted  as  deacon  at  Milan  under  Am- 
brose [AMBBOSiDfl],  but  having  asserted  that  lie 
had  in  the  night  seen  the  she-daemon  OnosceUs  (i.  e. 
"  the  asa-legs,"  so  calkd  from  her  form),  had  seised 
her,  shaved  her  head,  and  set  her  to  grind  iu  the 
mill,  Ambrosius,  deeming  the  rektor  of  such  talcs 
unUe  ht  the  deaconahip,  ordered  him  to  remain  at 
home  ibr  some  time,  and  puri^  himself  by  peni- 
tence or  penance.  Gerentius,  instead  of  obeying, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  being  a  man  of  win- 
ning address,  made  friends  at  ths  court  there,  and 
obtained  by  their  means  the  bishopricfc  of  Nico- 
medeia,  to  which  he  weib  ordained  by  Helladius, 
bishop  of  Caeeareia  in  Cappadocia,  for  whose  son 
he  had,  by  his  interest,  procured  a  high  militaiy 
appointment  at  court.  Ambrose,  hearing  of  his 
appointment,  wrote  to  Nectaiiue,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (who  held  that  see  &om  A.  n.  381  to 
397)  to  depose  Gerontius,  and  so  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  glaring  a  violation  of  all  ecclesiastical 
order.  Nectarius,  however,  could  efiect  nothing  ; 
but  when  Chrysostom,  two  ye-ars  after  his  acceasion 
to  the  patriarchate,  visited  the  Asiatic  part  of  his 
province  (a.  d.  399),  Geiontina  was  deposed.  The 
people  of  Nicomedeia,  to  whom  hia  kindness  and 
attention,  shown  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  medical  skill,  for  which  be  was  emi- 
nent, had  endeared  him,  refused  to  acknowledge 
hia  suceeNor,  PansophiuB,  and  went  about  the 
streets  of  Nicomedeia  and  of  Conslan^nople,  sing- 
ing hymns  and  praying  for  the  restoration  of  Ge- 
rontius. They  served  to  swell  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  Cltryscstom  ;  and  in  the  synod  of  the 
Oak  (A.  n.  403),  Gerontius  appeared  as  one  of 
his  accusers.  (Sosom.  H.  E.  viil  3 ;  Phot.  MbU 
cod.  69.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GERO'STRATUS  (PipdffrfiaTos),  king  of 
Aradns,  in  Phoenicia,  waa  serving,  together  with 
the  other  princes  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  under  Autophradates,  whsn  Alex- 
ander, after  the  battle  of  Issus,  advanced  into 
Phoenicia.  But  his  son  Straton  hastened  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conqueror,  and  Gerostratus  himself  soon 
after  joined  Alesander,  with  the  squadron  under 
his  command.  Several  of  the  other  princes  did 
the  same,  and  the  opportime  accession  of  this  naval 
force  was  of  the  most  essential  service  to  Alexan- 
der in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  ao.  333.  (Arrian,ii.  13, 
30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'RYON  orGERY'ONES  (riipuiIi'Tj!),  a  son 
of  Chrysaor  and  Calirrhoe,  a  fabulous  king  of  Hes- 
perla,  who  is  described  as  a  being  with  three 
heads,  and  possessing  magnificent  oxen  in  the 
island  of  Erytheia.  He  acts  a  prominent  part  in 
the  stories  of  Heracles.  (Apollod,  ii.  6.  §  lOj 
comp.  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

GE'SIUS  (r^ffins),  an  eminent  phjMcian,  called 
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by  Slep}innua  Bvzantiiras  (s.  n  r^a)  S  vep,ipa!4t 
TorioTpoiro^ioTiis,  was  a  native  of  Gea,  aplocB  1 
Petra,  in  Arabia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
peror  Zenon,  a.  D.  474—491.     Hewaaapi^)!!  of 
Domnus,  whoee  reputolion  he  eclipsed,  and  who 
ecbolara  he  enticed  &om  him  by  his  BUpeiior  eki 
He  was  tat  ambitious  man,  and  acquired  both  rich 
and  honours  ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  philosophi 
though  he  wished  to  be  considered  such,  was  n 
veiy  great.     (Damasciua  ap.  Suid  s.  u.  rJinD!,and 
Pilot.  Cod,  242.  p.  352,  b.  3,  ed._  Beltltor.)     " 
may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  om 
the  floholiaata  on  HippocraleB.     (Dietz,  SdoL  fa 
H^ipocr.  el  Gal.  vol.  iL  p.  343,  note.)     The  Kltls 
medical  work  that  bears  the  name  of  CasHuB  Istro- 
sophiata  haiS  been  by  some  persons  attributed  to 
Geeins,  but  without  snffidenf  reason,  (fabric  BM. 
Oraec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  170,  ed.  Vet.)      [W.  A.  G.] 

A.  GE'SSIUS,  known  only  fixini  coins,  fcoin 
which  we  lesm  that  he  was  the  ehief  ma^strate  at 
Smyrna  during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Nero.  The  fol- 
kwing  coin  has  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Clau- 
dius and  Agrippina,  tile  mother  of  Nera  and  on 
ihe  re  eras  Nemos  ■,  v  h  A  TESaiOS  *IAnnA 
TPI3  T  e  CO  n  woi  struck  by  the  Snyrnaoans 
to  CO  gratulate  C  audius  on  h  a  mamage  w  th 
Agnppma. 


GES9IUS  FLORUS.  rFLOR"S-] 
GESSIUS  MABCIA'NUS.  [MahciAndb.] 
GETA,  HOSI'DIOS,  the  fiibricator  of  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  Mtdea^  exlending  to  462  verses,  of 
which  the  dialogue  is  in  dactylic  hexametenL,  the 
chonj  portions  in  anapaestic  dimeters  cat.,  the 
whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  being  a  conio  Vir- 
gilianus,  and  carding  perhaps  the  earliest  speci- 
men in  Koman  literature  of  such  laborious  folly. 
Onr  knowledge  of  the  compiler  is  derived  exclu- 
sively ^m  the  following  passive  in  TertuHian  i^de 
I'Taesctipt,  Hoerei.  e.  39}  ;  "  Vides  hodle  ex  Vir, 
gilio  tabulam  in  totum  aliam  componi,  materia  se- 
cundum versus,  versibus  secnndum  materiara 
concinnatis.      Senitue    Hosidius   Geta   Medeam 


Hosjdius  OeCa  whose  exploits  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius  in  Mauritania  mid  Britain  are  comme- 
morated by  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  9,  20),  and  who 
appeals  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  one  of  the 
consulessufrectiforA.n.  49. 

The  drams,  as  it  now  exists,  was  derived  from 
two  MSS',  one  the  property  of  Siihnasius  (see  his 
notes  on  Caiutolin.  Maerin.  ell,  and  on  Tcebell. 
Poll.  aalUen.  c  B),  the  other  preserved  at  Leydeii, 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  former.  The  first  134 
lines  were  published  by  Scriverius,  in  his  CoUeclor 
ncu   Vaterum    Ttvokorum,    *<f.,   Ovo.   Lng.   Bal. 
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1620,  but  the  piece  will  be  found  complete  in  tha 
AvOikogia  ZaUiia  of  Bucmann,  i.  17!!,  or  o.  235, 
ed.  Meyer,  and  in  the  edition  nf  the  Podae  LtUisi 
Afinora  of  Wemsdor^  as  reprinted,  with  sdditicm, 
at  Paris,  1826,  by  Lemaire,  vol.  yiL  p.  411.  It 
was  at  one  time  absurdly  enough  supposed  to  be 
the  Medea  of  Ovid,  a  mistake  which  probab^ 
arose  from  some  ignorant  confusion  of  the  name 
Hosidius  or  Osiliia  Gela  with  the  banishment  of 
(Mdiua  to  the  country  of  the  Oeitie.      [W.  R.] 

GETA,  C,  LICI'NIUS,  consul  ao.  116,  was 
expelled  tiom  the  senate  by  the  censors  of  the  Gil- 
'      '  ig  year,  who  at  the  same  time  degraded  thirty- 
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(Cic.  pro  Claenl.  42  ;  Val. 
[W.  R  D.] 


I    prefect    under 


his  lank  at  a  subsequent  census,  and  was  himself 


Max.  ii.  9.  *  9.) 

GETA,  LU'SmS,  ■ 
Claudius  L  a.  u.  4B.  H 
the  arrest  of  the  empress  Messalina  by  the  freed- 
man  Narcissus,  and  deprived  of  his  pietecture  in 
A.  D.  52,  by  Agrippina,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
ci'eature  of  Messalina's,  and  attached  to  hep  son  Bri- 
tannious.  (Tac..^BM.ii.31,33,xii.42.)     [W.RD.] 

GETA,  L.  or  P.  SEPTI'MIUS,  the  second  son 
of  SeptimiuB  Severus  and  Julia  Domna,  was  bom 
at  Milan  on  the  27tii  of  May,  a.  n.  189,  three 
y  ars  before  the  elevation  of  his  parents  lo  the 
P  rple,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  afUr  his 
paternal  grand&tber  or  paternal  uncle.  Geta  ac- 
companied his  &ther  to  the  Parthian  war,  and, 
when  Caracalla  was  declared  ^0,71191119  in  198, 
received  finm  the  soldiers  the  appellation  of  Caesar, 
which  was  soon  afler  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
and  the  senate.  We  find  him  styled  ftiesor, 
Pontifec,  and  Princ^is  Jwienlnlis,  on  the  medals 
struck  before  the  beginning  of  20B,  at  which  lime 
he  entored  upon  his  first  consnisbip.  His  second 
consulship  belongs  to  SOS,  when  he  proceeded 
along  with  the  army  to  Britain,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  the  tribunician  power  and  the 
title  of  Augustus,  honours  equivalent  to  a  formal 
annoiuicement  that  be  was  to  be  regarded  as  joint- 
heir  to  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  Severus, 
at  York,  in  211,  the  bi-others  returned  to  Rome, 
and  the  rivalry,  gradually  ripening  into  hatred, 
which  was  well  laiown  to  have  existed  between 
them  from  their  earliest  years,  was  now  developed 
with  most  nneqiiivncal  violence.  Even  durinir  the 
journey  the  elder  ie  said  to  have  made  se 


league  ;  but  Geta  was  so  completely  a' 
danger,  and  took  such  effectial  precautions,  that 
)  escaped  their  machinations,  while  the  affection 
I'lertsined  lor  his  person  by  the  soldiers  rendered 
len  force  impracticable.  But,  having  been  at 
ngth  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  protestations  of 
CaiHcalla,  who  feigned  an  earnest  desire  for  a  re- 
conciliation, and  persuaded  their  mother  to  invite 
them  both  lo  meet  in  her  chamber  without  attend- 
in  order  that  they  might  exchange  forgive- 
,  he  was  murdered  by  some  centurions  who 
had  been  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
very  arms  of  Julia,  who,  although  covered  with 
the  blood  of  her  son,  was  obhged  to  smile  appro- 
L  of  the  deed,  that  she  might  escape  a  like 
Sale,  Geta  perished  towards  the  end  of  February, 
A.  D,  212,  in  the  twenty-third  yeai  of  his  age. 

Although  Gets  was  rough  in  his  manners  and 
profligate  in  his  morals,  he  never  gave  any  ir 
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the  name  nf  Camcalla  with  in&my,  bnt;  on  the 
contraiy,lie  took  delight  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the 
Eociety  of  learned  men.  and  was  generally  atvounted 
nprij^ht  and  -honoDrable. 

After  the  mul'der  of  his  brother,  Caracalls  or- 
dered all  bis  Btatuea  to  be  broken,  all  inscripUone 
in  bis  honour  to  be  erased,  and  all  coine  bearing 
his  effigy  or  designation  to  be  melted  down.  Not- 
withsl™ding  these  measures,  many  of  Geta'a 
medals  have  come  dawn  to  us,  and  the  obliteration 
of  a  pordon  of  lie  legend  upon  some  great  public 
muiiunionts,  such  as  tlie  arch  of  Severas,  has  serred, 
by  attracting  attention  and  ini^uiry,  to  keep  alive 

As  in  the  case  of  Coronio3us,  we  find  a  variBtion 
in  the  praenomen.  The  earlier  coins  exhibit  Lueiia 
and  J^liia  indifferently,  but  the  fbmer  disappears 
front  all  the  productions  of  the  Roman  mint  after 
his  lirst  consnlship,  while  both  ate  found  together 
on  some  of  the  pieces  struck  in  Greece  and  Asia. 
The  cmise  of  these  changes  is  quite  unknown. 
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Coin  of  Gsta,  exhibiting  on  the  reretSB  both 
emperors  and  the  goddess  Liberalitas. 

(Dion  Cass.  Iixvi.  2,  7,  H,  Ixxrii.  1—3,  12  ; 
Sparlian.  Semr.  8,  10,  14,  16,  31,  Caraadl.! 
Gela;  Herodian.iii.33,46,i".4— 10;  VicL  tW. 
20,  EpU.  20,  21  i  Entrop.  viu.  10.)     [W,  E,] 

GETA,  P.  SEPTI'MIUS,  a  brother  of  Septi- 
miua  SeveruB,  after  haTing  held  the  oflices  of 
nuaeator,  praetor  of  Crete,  and  of  Cyrene,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  consulship  in  A.D.  203,  along  with 
PlautianuB  [PtiUTiANue],  and  appraia  at  one 
tiiue  to  have  enterliuned  hopes  of  being  preferred 
to  his  nephews.  He  is  said  to  have  revealed  to 
the  emiieror  with  his  dying  breath  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  Plautianns,  whom  he  hated,  but  no 
longer  feared  (  and  it  is  certiun  that  from  this 
period  the  influence  of  the  favouiite  began  to  wane. 
(Dioii  Cass.lixvi.  2;  Spartjan.  Sept.  Sen.  8,  10, 
li  i  Grater,  Cnrpas  Ijiacripp.  mxcix.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

GIGANTBS  (rtydeTf!).  In  the  story  about 
the  Oigantes  or  pants,  we  must  dieUngnish  the 
early  legends  from  the  later  ones.  According  to 
Hornet,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage  race  of 
men,  goTemed  by  Eurymedon,  and  dwelling  in  the 
flislant  west,  in  the  island  of  Thrinaoia  ;  but  they 
were  extirpated  by  Eurymedon  on  account  of  their 
insolence  towards  the  goda.  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  69, 
306,  X.  120  ;  comp.  Paus.  viii.  39.  §  2.)  Homer 
aceordingly  looked  upon   tho  Gigantes,    like  the 


Phaeaciana,  Cydopes,  and  Laastrygones,  as  a  raifl 
of  Autochthones,  whom,  with  the  ejception  of  the 
Phaeaeians,  the  gods  destroyed  for  their  overbear- 
ing insolence,  but  neither  he  nor  Hesiod  knows 
any  thing  about  the  contest  of  the  gods  with  the 
Gigantes.  Heaiod{I%«$.  185),  however,  considers 
thera  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang  from  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the  e!U^  bo  that  Ge  was 
their  mother.  Later  poets  and  raythographers  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titans  (Serv. 
ad  Aes.  Tiii.  698,  Gcmj/.  L  166,  278  ;  Hot. 
Gm«.  iiL  i.  42),  and  Hyginus  (Praef.  Fab.  p.  1) 
calls  them  the  sons  of  Ge  (Tens)  and  Tartarus. 
Their  battle  with  Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gode 
seems  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Tit,-uiB  agiunet  Unmus.  Ge,  it  is  said  (Apoilod. 
i.  e,  g  I,  &C.),  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  GigantoE, 
that  is,  monstrous  and  unconquerable  giants,  with 
fearful  countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons, 
{Comp.  Ov.  Trist.  iv.  7,  17.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  some,  inPhlegrae  (i.e.  binding  6e1ds), 
m  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Ansdia,  and,  according  lo 
others,  in  the  Tbiacian  Pallene.  (Apoilod.,  Paus. 
ll.cci  Find.  JSTiM.  i.  67;  Slrab.  pp.  34B,  281, 
380  i  Schol.  ad  Him.  n.  viii.  479.)  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Homer,  as  well  as  later  writers, 
places  the  Gigantes  in  vokajiic  districts,  and  most 
authorities  in  the  western  paita  of  Europe.  In 
their  native  land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven, 
being  .-u^ed  with  huge  rocks  and  the  trunks  of 
trees.  (Ov.  Met.  i.  151,  &c)  Porpbyriun  and 
Alcyonens  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
brethren,  Tlie  latter  of  them,  who  had  carried  off 
the  oxen  of  Helios  from  Erytheia,  was  immortal  so 
long  as  he  fought  in  his  native  land  ;  and  the  gods 
were  informed  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  kill 
giant  unless  they  were  assisted  by  some  mortal 


a  their  R, 


it  the  1 


adPind.Nem.i.  100;  Eratoeth.  Oiiosf.  11.)  Ge, 
on  hearing  of  this,  discovered  a  herb  which  would 
save  the  giants  from  being  killed  by  mortal  hands  | 
but  Zeus  forbade  Helios  and  Eos  to  shine,  took 
himself  the  herb,  and  invited  Heracles  to  give  his 
assistance  against  the  giants.  Heracles,  indeed, 
killed  Aloyoneus,  but  as  the  ^ant  fell  on  the 
ground,  he  came  to  life  again.  On  the  advice  of 
Athena,  Heracles  dragged  him  away  from  his 
uative  land,  and  thns  slew  him  eHectually.  Por- 
phyrion  attacked  Heracles  and  Hera,  but  was 
killed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Zeus  and  He- 
racles, the  one  using  a  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
other  his  arrows.  (Comp.  Find.  P^.  viiL  1 9  with 
the  Schol.)  The  other  giants,  whose  number,  ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  amounted  to  twenty-four, 
were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the  gods 
and  Heracles,  and  some  of  them  were  bnried  by 
their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  islands.  (Enrip. 
C^l.  7  !  Diod.  iv.  21  ;  Strab.  p.  489  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  £78.)  The  fight  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods  was  represented  by  Phidias  on  the  inside  of 
the  shield  of  his  statue  of  Athena.  (Plin.  H.A. 
xxxvi.  6.  i.)  The  origin  of  tlie  story  of  the  Gi- 
gantes must  pnbably  be  soi^ht  for  in  similar  phy<- 
'    ■     '  wpeoifllly   volcanic 

^'   °[l!s.] 
GILDO,   or  GILDON  (the  firat  is  the  usual 
form  in  Latin  -writers,  but  Claudian,  for  metricsl 
reasons,  sometimes  uses  the  second),  a  Moorish 
chieftain  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Western  Em- 


ones,    from    which    i 
Cyclopes. 
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GILDO. 
ler.  NlIis],  wss  a  man  of  power  and 


regulns,"  fininng  thi 
vincials,  and  left  SRvenU  sona,  legitimala  end  illegi- 
timsle,  of  whom  Firrnna,  ZEunma,  Gildo,  Mascezel 
(writUn  a]eo  Mascixei  and  Maecesil,  and,  by  Zosj- 
muB,  M(unti\Sij^s),  DluB,  Salrtiaces,  and  Mozm 
and  a  da^jhter,  Cjria,  are   mentioned  liy  Ai 
mianiu  M^cellinna.     Zamnm,  trho  was  intimate 
with  Count  RoniHnus,  was  killed  by  Firniua :, 
tbe  peraecnlion  which  tiiis  murder  pnivoked  Ro- 
manus  to  insUtnte  drove  Fimn 
373).    The  ruTolt,  in  which  Fitmoa  was  enpported 
by  bis  aister  Cyria  and  by  all  bis  broCbeis,  e: 
Gilrin,   was    quelled   by   tbe   Connt  Theodi 
fnther  uf  the  emperor  Theodosiua  the  Great.    Ma- 
Buca  waa   mortally  wounded  and   taken   in   tb 
course  of  the  war,  and  Firmus  destroyed  himsel 
Gildo  rendered  good  eerrice  to  Thendosius  ia  th 
war,  and  tbua  apparently  paved  the  way  tor  b 

I£e  suljeeqiiently  attained  the  offices  of  Comi 
Africne,  and  Msgieter  utiiusq^ue  militise  per  Afr 
cum.  IF  we  can  trust  to  an  expresaion  of  Chuidiai 
that   Africa  groaned   under  hia   gevernmenl    tn 
tWYrlve  years,  bis  appointment  to  these  oiflees  raaf 
date  from  about  i.  D.  386,  in  the  reign  of  Vden- 
linian  II.     How  he  acted  when  AMca  was  seized 
by  the  rebel  Maximus,  A.  n.  3B7  or  38B,  is  not 
known;  but  from  his  eontinuii^  to  hold  thegovem- 
ment  of  thsprosince  after  the  revolt  of  Maximuawas 
quelled,  it  is  probable  Chat  he  contmued  faithful.  Tbe 
Codex  Theadosiaana  (9.  ^t.  7.  B.  9)  shows  that  he 
posseased  his  high  offices  in  A.  D.39S.  Intbewi 
Tbeodosius  ^tsjnet  Arbogaeies  andFugenius  (. 
394),  Gildo  acted  very  ambiguously.     It  is 
bable  that  he  professed  allegiance  to  Theodo) 
but   did  not   send   to  him   any  contribntioni 
shipa,  money,  or  men.     Claudian  intimates 
Theodosiiis,  irritated  by  this,  proposed  to  attack 
him,  bat  waa  prevented  by  dead. 

In  A.  n.  it97  Gildo  was  instigated  by  Euti  . 
the  eunuch  to  tcansfer  hia  allegiance  and  that  of 

pire,  and  the  emperor  Arcadins  accepted  htm  as 
subject  Stilicho,  guardian  of  Honorius,  was  not 
disposed  quietly  to  allow  this  transler,  and  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  which 
proclaimed  Gildo  an  enemy,  and  denounced  war 
against  him.  Just  about  this  time,  Mascezel,  brother 
of  Gildo,  either  disapproving  his  revolt,  or  having 
had  his  life  attempted  by  him,  fled  into  Italy,  leav- 

army  there,  and  whom  Gildo  forthwith  put  to 
deafli.  Masoeiel,  who  had  shown  soldierly  qua- 
lities in  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  was  placed  by  Sti- 
licho at  the  head  of  the  troops  (apparently  5000  in 
number,  thoi^bZoumussp^ks  of  "ample  forces"), 
sent  against  Gildo  (a.d.  398).  Maecezel,  who 
was  a  Christian,  took  with  him  several  moidis  j  and 
his  prayers,  fes^ngs,  and  other  religious  exercises, 
were  very  constant.  Ha  landed  in  Afnca,  and 
marched  to  a  ^lace  between  Thebeste  in  Numidia 
and  Metridera  in  Africa  Proper,  where  he  waa  met 
by  Gildo,  who,  though  not  yet  fully  prepared  for 
defence,  had  assembled  an  iitegulararmy  of  70,000 
men,  partly  Roman  troops  who  had  revolted  with 
him,  partly  a  motley  assembly  of  Afiican  tribes. 

dream,  in  which  St.  Ambrose,  lately  deceased  at 
Milan,  appKared  to  him  and  promised  him  victory, 
easily  routed  the  forces  of  bis  brother;  and  Gildo, 


GISCO. 
wlio  had  managed  to  escape  to  the  sea,  was  driven 
by  contrary  winds  into  the  harbour  of  Tabraca. 
and  being  taken  and  imprisoned,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  hanging  hhnself  (a.  D.  398). 

If  any  confidence  may  be  placed  in  tbe  represent- 
ations of  Claudiati,  Gildo  was  a  tyrant  detestable 
alike  for  cruelly,  lust,  and  avarice :  the  poet 
describes  him  aa  worn  out  with  age  at  the  time  of 
hie  revolt  He  was  a  Pagan,  but  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  Sidvina  (who  had  been  married  some' 
where  about  a.  o.  390  to  Nebridius,  nephew  of 
Flacilla  [Fi,acilla],  first  wile  of  the  emperor 
TheodoMUB  the  Great,  and  had  been  left  a  widow 
with  two  children,)  were  ladies  of  approved  piety, 
as  was  also  Cyria,  sister  of  Gildo,  who  had  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  perpetuol  vir^nity. 

Maacezel  did  not  long  survive  his  brother.  He 
was  received  by  Stilicho  on  hia  return  with  appLi- 
rent  honour  and  real  jcHtloosy,  and  while  crossing 
a  bridge,  apparently  at  Milan,  among  the  retinue 
of  Stilicho,  was,  by  his  order,  shoved,  aa  if  acci- 
dentally, into  the  river,  carried  away  by  the  stream, 

judgment  for  his  having  been  puffed  up  with  pride 
at  his  victory,  and  having  forsaken  the  society  of  the 
monks  and  I'eligious  persons  with  whom  he  before 
kept  company,  and  especially  for  having  dragged 

had  taken  sanctuary. 

piety  were  a  feint  to  e 


This 


le  enthusiasm  of  hts 
.uperstitjous  fears  of 
hia  opponents.  {Amm.  Marc  xxii.  S;  Ores.  vii. 
36  ;  Zosim.  v.  II  i  Marcellin.  Chron.;  Clandian, 
de  Bell.  GildotK^  and  de  Laadibus  StUtchonia,  lib.  1.; 
Hieronymua,  Epiat,  Ixxxv.,  ad  Solvhiam,  voL  ir. 
col.  663,  ed.  Benedict  ;  Tillemonl,  Hill,  dee  Emp. 
vol.  V. ;  Gibbon,  c  39.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GILLO.  1.  Q.  FcLviDS  Gillo,  a  legate  of 
Scipio  Africanus  1,  in  Africa,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Carthage  in  B.  c.  203.  Gillo  was  praetor  in 
—    aOO,  and  obtained   Sicily  as  his  province. 


(Li.. 


6.)^ 


Cn.  Fulvius  (Gillo),  probably  a  son  of  the 
receding,  waa  praetor  in  B.  o.  1 67,  and  bad  the 
rovince  of  Hispania  Citerior.  (Liv.  xlv.  1 6.) 

GILLCS  (riWas),  a  Tarentine,  ransomed  the 
'ersian  nobles,  who  bad  been  sent  by  Qareiua 
Hystaepis  on  an  exploring  expedition  with  Dbko- 
and  who,  on  then:  return  from  Crotona,  had 

slavery.  Dareius  oBered  Oillus  any  recompence  he 
pleased,  whereupon  he  requested  the  king's  inter- 
to  restore  him  to  his  native  city,  from 
had  been  banished  ;  and  he  begged  at  the 
le  that  this  m^t  be  cflecled  quietly 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Cnidians,  between 
whom  and  the  Tarentinea  theie  was  friendship, 
ising  probably  from  their  common  origm.  The 
tempt  to  procure  bis  recal  waa  made  without 
Lceess.  (Herod,  iii.  138;  MHUer,  Dor.  i.  6. 
%  13.)  [E.  E.] 

GISCO  or  GISGO  fr.VKo.i'  or  rl™»v).  1.  A 
ion  of  the  Hamikar  who  was  killed  in  tbe  battle 
if  Himera,  n.  0.  480.  In  consequence  of  the  ca- 
lamity suf^rcd  by  the  Carthaginians  under  his 
father's  command,  Gisco  was  compelled  to  quit  his 
native  i^ty,  and  spend  his  life  in  exile  at  Selinus. 
He  waa  father  of  the  Hannibal  who  commanded 
the  second  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c. 
409.     (Died.  xiii.  43  ;  JuaC.  xlx.  %) 


GISCO. 

2.  Son  of  Hanno,  and  probably  the  Either  of 
iratniloar.  tlie  adyersarj  of  AgalJiodas.  He  if 
mentioned  byDiodorn3(lyi.Bl)iisb^ii8  in  eiile 
nt  the  time  of  the  gimt  defeat  sueUined  bj  the 
Carthaginiane  at  the  riier  Crimibsns  (b.c339). 
According  to  Poiyaenoa  he  had  been  tenisbed,  as 
iniplii^ted  in  the  designs  of  his  brother  Hamilcai 
to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereign  power  (Poljaen. 
■I.  11,  see  also  Justin,  xxii.  7)  ;  but  it  appears 
tiiat  he  had  previoasly  distinguished  himself  both 
by  his  courage  and  skill  ns  a  gencnd,  and  after  tht 
disaster  jnst  alluded  to  the  Carthaginians  thougbl 
lit  to  reral  him  from  exile,  and  send  him,  at  the 
Jicad  of  a  fresh  army  ef  mercenaries,  to  r 
their  affturs  in  Sicily.  But  though  he  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  two  bodies  of  mercenaiy  troops, 
the  service  of  Syracuse,  he  was  Mnable  to  prevent 
the  dostruetion  of  Mamercus  of  CaLina,  and  Hice- 
tas  of  Leontini,  the  two  chief  allies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ami 
dors  who  hod  been  sent  &om  Carthage  succeeded 
in  conclmling  a  treaty  with  Timoleon,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  filed  aa  the  boundary  of  the 
contending  powers  (b.  c  338),  After  this  victory 
we  bear  no  more  of  Cisco.  (Pint.  TimoL  30—31 : 
Diod.  ivi,  81,  82  ;  Justin,  ijdj.  3,  7.) 

3-  Commander  of  the  Carfhaginian  garrison  a1 
Lilybaeum,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Po- 
lyb-i.  66.)  It  appears  that  he  must  have  succseded 
Himiico  in  this  command,  but  at  what  period  we 
are  not  informed.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(b.  c.  2il),  Hamilcar  Barca  hoving  brought 
down  his  troops  torn  Eryx  to  Lily^eum,  re- 
signed bis  command  in  disgust,  and  left  to  Oisco 
the  charge  of  conducting  them  from  thence  to  Cai^ 
thnge.  The  latter  prudently  sent  them  over  to 
Africa  in  separate  detadiments,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  paid  off  and  disbanded  severally ;  but 
tlie  Carthagmiaji  government,  instead  of  foUowing 
this  wise  course,  waited  till  the  whole  body  were 
reunited  in  Africa,  and  then  endeavoured  to  induce 
them  to  compromiee  the  amount  due  to  them  for 
arrears.  The  consequence  was,  the  breaking  out 
of  a  general  mutiny  among  them,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  sanguinary  civil  war  Itnown  by  the  name 
of  the  Inexpiable.  The  mutinous  troops,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  having  occupied  the  city  of 
Tunis,  only  twelve  miles  from  Carthage,  Cisco, 
who  during  his  command  in  Sicily  had  made  him- 
self highly  popular  with  the  army,  was  deputed  to 
them,  with  luU  powers  tositisfyall  their  demands 
But  this  concession  came  too  lale.  Those  who  had 
t-vken  the  lead  in  the  meeting,  apprehensive  of 
being  given  up  to  vengeinoe,  should  any  com 

vonrs  to  mflsme  the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  and 
urge  them  to  the  most  unreasonable  dernands 
S;  endius  and  Matho,  t«  o  of  the  most  ai-[i\  e  of  the 
rmgleaders,  bed  been  appointed  generaTs,  and  it 
was  at  their  instigation  that  tlie  troops,  eiasper 
ated  by  an  imprudent  reply  of  Gisco  to  some  ot 
their  demands,  fell  upon  that  geneial,  seized  the 
treaaurea  that  he  hid  brought  with  him,  and  threw 
him  and  hia  companions  into  prison  (Poljb  i 
CO— 70.)  Jroro  this  time  the  mercenaries,  who 
were  joined  by  almost  all  the  native  Africans  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  waged  open  war  against  that 
city.  Gisco  and  his  fellow-prisoners  remaned  in 
captivity  for  some  time,  until  Spendius  and  Matho, 
alaimed  at  the  successes  of  Hamilctr  Barca,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  effects  which  the  lenity  he  had 
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shown  towards  his  prisoners  might  produce  among 
their  foUowors,  determined  to  cut  them  off  from 
al!  hopes  of  pardon  by  involving  them  in  the  guilt 
of  an  atrocious  cruelly.  For  this  purpose  they  held 
a  general  assembly  of  their  forces,  in  which,  aftet' 
alarming  them  by  rumours  of  treachery,  and  exas- 
perating them  by  inflBmmatory  harangues,  they 
induced  them  to  decree,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Gaul  Autaritus,  that  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner  npon 
Qiaco  and  his  fellow-captives,  seven  hundred  in 
number.     (Polyb. !.  79.  SO.) 

4.  Father  of  Hasdrubal,  who  was  general  in 
Spain,  together  with  llaedcubal  and  Mago,  the 
two  sons  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41  ; 
Polyb.  IK..  11.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Gisco  may  be  the  same  with  the  preceding  one. 
Livy  also  calls  the  Hamilcar  who  was  governor  of 
Malta  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  wai-, 
son  of  Gisco  (liv.  xxi.  51 );  but  whether  this  refbra 

5.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Hannibal,  of 
whom  a  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  {Fob.  Max.  15], 
that  having  accompanied  his  general  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  army  just  before  the  battle  nf  Cannae, 
Gisco  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  numbers. 
To  which  Hannibal  replied  ;  "  There  is  one  thing 
yet  mora  astonisliing — that  in  all  that  number  of 
men  there  is  not  one  named  Cisco," 

6.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Han- 
nibal to  Philip,  king  ot  Macedonia,  in  n.  o.  216, 
who  M\  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxiiL  34.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

7.  A  Carthaginian  who  come  forward  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  to  harangue  against  the 
conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  Scipio,  after  the 
batde  of  Zama,  E.  c.  202.  Hannibal,  who  knew 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  it  was.  useless  to  object 
to  the  teims  offered,  when  tijere  wore  no  meaiia  of 
obljuning  better,  fi>rcibly  mtemipted  him,  and 
dragged  him  down  £'om  the  elevated  position  he 
had  occupied  to  address  the  aasembly  i  an  act 
which  he  afterwarda  excused,  by  saying,  that  he 
had.  been  so  long  employed  in  war,  ha  liad  forgotten 
the  usi^ea  of  peaceful  assemblies.  (Liv.  xxx.  37.) 
The  same  circumstance  is  related  by  Polybius  (xv. 
19),   but   without  mentioning  the.  name  of  the 

8.  Son  of  Hamilcar  (which  of  the  many  persona 
of  that  name  we  know  not)  was  .one  of  the  chief 

.trales  at  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  disputes 
which  led  to  Ibe  thiid  Punic  war.  Ambaseadora 
having  been  sent  from  Rome  to  adjust  the  diSe> 
ences  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa 
(d.  c,  1 52),  the  senate  of  Carthage  was  disposed  to 
inbmit  to  their  dictation  ;  but  (Ssco,  by  his  violent 
laranguee,  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
igmnst  the  Romans,  that  the  ambassadors  even 
lecame  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  and 
led  from  the  eity.     (Liv.  Epil.  xlviii.) 

9.  Sacnamed  Strytanns,  one  of  the  amI>assadors 
lent  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  with  offers  of  sub- 
nisaion,  in  order  to  avert  the  third  Punic  war, 
J,cl49.     (Polyb,  ixxvi.  1,)  [K  H.  B.] 

GI'T!ADAS  (r,ri6Sas),  a  .Lacedaemonian  ar- 
Mtect,  statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the 
temple  of  Athena  Poliouchos  at  Spatla,  and  oma- 
■  ;d  it  with  works  in  bronze,  from  which  it  was 
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ealled  the  Braasn  Honse,  and  honce  tie  goddeaa 
received  the  surname  of  XaAvooiiEO!.  Oitiadiu 
m^e  btc  this  temple  the  statue  of  the  goddess  anc 
other  wDtlfs  in  bronze  (moal,  if  not  all  of  which, 
seem  to  have  been  bas-reliefe  on  the  wallB),  ropre- 
Benting  the  labours  of  Heracles^  tho  exploits  of  the 
Tyndarids,  Hephaestus  [elea«ng  his  mother  fcor 
her  ch^ns,  the  Njmiphs  atming  FerseDB  foi  hi 
expedition  against  Medusa,  the  Biiih  of  Athena,  uni 
^.mphitrilo  end  Poseidon.  The  itrtist  also  eerred 
the  goddess  aa  o,  poet,  for  he  composed  a  hymn  to 
her,  besides  other  poems,  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
(P™.  IB.  17.  f  3.) 

OltiadEts  also  made  two  of  the  three  bronze  tri- 
pods  at  Amydae.  The  third  was  the  work  of 
Gallon,  the  AeginetiUi.  The  two  by  Gltiadas  were 
supported  by  statues  of  Aphrodite  and  Artemi 
{Pans.  iii.  IB.  §  6).  This  last  passage  has  bee 
misinterptetcd  in  two  difierent  ways,  namely,  aa  if 
it  placed  the  date  of  Gitiadaa,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
high  aa  the  first  or  second  Messenian  War,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  low  aa  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  The  true  meaning  of  Pausanias  has 
been  eitplsined  by  Miiller  (Aec/hiet.  p.  100),  and 
Thiersch  {^loahei,  p.  146,  &c.,  Aamerk.  p.  40, 
&Q. ;  comp.  Hilt,  in  the  AtntMea,  yoL  i.  p.  260). 
The  passage  may  be  thus  tmnalaled  ; — "  But,  as  to 
the  rtiingfl  worth  seeing  at  Amyclae,  there  is  upon 
B  pillar  a  pentathlele,  by  name  Aenetns.  •  ' 
Of  him,  then,  there  is  an  image  and  bronze  tri- 
pods. (But  aa  for  the  other  more  andent  tripods, 
they  are  said  to  be  a  tithe*  from  the  wai  against 
the  Messenians.)  Under  the  lirsC  tripod  stands  an 
image  of  Aphrodite,  but  Artemis  under  the  second  ; 
both  the  tripods  themselves  and  what  is  wrought 
upon  them  are  the  work  of  CHtiados:  bat  the  third 
is  the  work  of  the  Aeginetan  Gallon :  but  under 
this  stands  an  image  of  Gora,  the  daughter  of  De- 
meter.  But  Arisfander,  the  Parian,  and  Polyelei- 
tuB,  the  Argive.  made  [other  tripods]  ;  the  former 
a  woman  holding  a,  lyre,  namely,  Sparla ;  but 
Polyoleitus  made  Aphrodite,  snmamed  '  the  Amy- 
claean.'  But  these  last  tripods  exceed  the  others 
in  size,  and  were  dedicated  &om  the  spoils  of  the 
victory  at  Aegospolami."  That  is,  there  were  at 
Amyclae  tliree  seta  of  tripods,  first,  those  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  (first  or  second)  Messenian 
War,  which  Pausanias  only  mentions  parenthe- 
tically ;  then,  those  which,  with  the  statue,  formed 
the  ntanamenl  of  the  Olympic  victor  Aenetua,  made 
by  Gi^adas  and  Gallon ;  and,  lastly,  those  made  by 
Aristiuider  and  Polycleitus  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotnmi.  But  in  another  passage 
(iv.  14.  f  2],  Pausanias  appears  to  aay  distinctly 
that  the  trjpods  at  Amyclae,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  images  of  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  Cora, 
were  dedicated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Meaaenian  War.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  words  from  'A^pnSiTijt 
to  en-nufln,  are  the  gloss  (which  afterwards  crept 
into  the  text)  of  some  commentator  who  misunder- 
stood the  dinner  passage.  Another  argument  that 
Gitindas  cannot  be  placed  nearly  M  high  aa  the  first 
Messenian  War  Is  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  17.  §  6)  that  the  Zeus  of  Learchus 
of  Rhegium  was   Uie   oldest  work  in  bronze   at 
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the  way  in  which  Gitiadas  is  mentioned  with  Gal- 
lon by  Pausanias  that  he  was  his  contemporary,  and 
he  thei-eibre  flouriahed  about  B.  c.  £16.  [Gallon.] 
He  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of  any  distinction. 

His  teacher  is  unknown  ;  but,  as  he  Nourished 
in  the  next  generation  bat  one  after  Dipoenua  and 
Scyllla,  he  may  have  learnt  hia  art  from  one  of 
their  pupils  ;  perhaps  from  Theodorus  of  Samos, 
who  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Sparta.  (Hirt. 
Cess*,  d.  Bild.Kema.  p.  108.)  [P.S.] 

GLABER,  P.  VARl'NIUS,  pisetor,  a  o.  73. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals 
sent  against  the  gladiator  Spartacas  [Spabtacdh], 
and  both  in  hia  own  movements  and  in  those  of  his 
lieutenants  he  was  singularly  unfortunate.  Spar- 
tatxa  repeatedly  defeated  Glider,  and  once  captured 
his  war-horse  and  his  lictors.     But,  although  com- 

tinn  of  the  slaves,  Glaber  had  only  a  liastily  levied 
army  to  nppose  to  Sparlaeus,  and  a  sickly  autamn 
thinned  its  ranks.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  116  ;  Plut. 
OroM.  9  i  Frontin.  Stmt.  i.  6.  $  22.)  Florus  (iii. 
20)  menUons  a  Clodius  GhLber ;  compare,  however, 
Plutarch  (i.  c).  [W.  B.  D.] 

OlA'BRIO,  a  family  name  of  the  AcSia  Gena 
at  Rome.  The  Acilii  Glabriones  were  plebeian 
(Liv.  ixiv.  10,  34,  xixvi.  57),  and  first  appear  on 
the  consular  Fasti  in  the  year  a  c  191,  from  which 
time  the  name  frequently  occurs  to  a  late  period  of 
the  empire.  The  last  of  Ike  Glabriones  who  held 
the  consulate  was  Aniciua  AciliusGkibrio  Faustus, 
one  of  the  supplementary  consuls  in  a.  a.  433. 

1.  C.  Acitius  Gtjebjo,  was  quaestor  in  B.  c, 
203,  and  tribune  of  the  plehs  in  197,  when  he 
brought  forward  a  rogation  for  planting  five  cclU' 
nies  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  in  oi-iec  pro- 
bably to  repair  the  depopulation  caused  by  the  war 
with  Hannibal  (Liv.  iixi;.  29:)  Glabrio  acted 
aa  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  B.  c. 
ISS,  when  the  three  philosophers,  Came^les,  Dio- 
genes, and  Gritohius  eame  as  envoys  to  Borne. 
[Caknbadbs.]  {Gellvii.  14  i  Plut.Ort.  MaJ.  22; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  fi.)  Glabrio  was  at  this  time  ad- 
vanced in  years,  of  senatorian  rank  ;  and  Plutarch 
calls  him  a  distinguished  senator  {i.  c).  He  wrote 
in  Greek  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period  to  his  own  times.  This  work  is  cited  by 
Dionysius  (iii  77).  by  Cicero  (da  Qf.  iii.  32).  by 
Plutarch  (Romid.  21),  and  by  the  author  de  OHg. 
r7eflf.iioni,(cl0.g2).  It  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  luted  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Annales  Aciliani  (ixv.  39)  and 
Libri  Aciliani  (iixy.   14).     We  periiaps  teaA  a 

iBsage  borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  work  of  Gla- 
'io  in  Appian  (JS^triac  ID).  Atilins  Fortunati- 
lua  {de  Art,  Metric,  p.  2680,  ed.  PulEch)  ascribes 

the  Saturnian  verse 

"  Fundil,  fugat,  proateniit  masimas  legiones," 
1  an  Aciliua  Glabrio.     (Kiause,  Vet.  Hist.  Rom. 

Fmgm.  p.  84.) 

2.  M'.  AciLius,  C.  p.  L.  N.  Glabuio,  was  tri- 
lune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  201,  when  he  opposed  the 
:biim  of  Cn.  Gom.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
that   year,  to   the   province   of   Africa,   which  a 

anunoua  vole  of  the  tribes  bad  ahready  decreed 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  I.  (Liv.ixi.40.)  In  the 
following  year  Glabrio  was  appointed  commissioner 
"  sacred  rites  {decenmir  saenmrn)  in  the  room  o( 
.  Aureliua  Cotta,  deceased  (xxii.  fiO).  He  was 
letor  in  n.  o.  196,  having  presided  at  the  Pie 
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the  fineB  lot  Bncraaehinent  on  the  demesne  lands 
ha  conspctated  bronie  statnea  lo  Ceres  and  her  off- 
spring Liber  and  Libera  (iziiii.  36,  comp.  iiL  SB  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  ii.  34)  at  tlie  end  of  197. 
GlahriowaspiactotperegriivuB  (Liy.iixiii.  24,36), 
and  quelled  an  inaurrecCion  of  the  praedia]  aiavei 
in  Etraria,  which  wbs  so  formidable  as  to  requite 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  city  legions.  (Liv.  iiiiii. 
Se.)  In  B.  c.  193  he  nras  an  unsncceasful  compe- 
titor for  the  consulship,  which,  however,  he  ob- 
tained in  191.  (xiLxv.  10,  24.)  In  this  jear 
Romo  declared  war  agamst  Antiochus  the  Great, 
Jtiiig  of  Sjria  [Antiochus  III.]  ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  -with  the  most  powerful 
monanh  of  Asia  was  thonght  to  demand  unusual 
religious  solemnities.  In  the  allotment  of  the  yriy- 
vinces,  Greece,  the  seat  of  war,  fell  to  Glabrio ; 
bnt  belbre  he  took  the  iield  he  was  directed  by  the 
senate  to  snporlntend  the  sacred  ceremonies  and 
processions,  and  to  tow,  if  the  campaign  were  pro- 

ings  to  all  the  shrines  in  Rome.  (LIf.  lUivi. 
1,3.) 

Glabrio,  to  whom  the  senate  liad  assigned,  bo- 
sides  the  usnal  consular  army  of  tWo  legions,  the 
troops  already  quartered  in  Groeoo  and  Macedonia, 
appointed  the  month  of  May  and  the  dly  of  Brun- 
disiura  as  the  timo  and  place  of  rendezvous.  From 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Apollonia,  at  the  head 
of  10,000  foot,  3,000  horse,  and  16  elephants, 
with  power,  if  needful,  to  levy  in  Greece  an  addi- 
tional forceof  fiOOO  men.  (Liv.  iixvi.  14 ;  AppiaJi, 
Sif.  1 7.)  He  made  Larissa  in  Thesealy  his  head- 
quarters, from  which,  in  co-operation  with  his  ally, 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Maceilonia,  he  speedily  rednced 
to  obedience  the  whole  diBtrict  between  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountain  chain  and  mount  Oeta.  Limnaea, 
Pellinaeum,  Pharsalns,  Pherae,  and  Scotussa,  ex- 
pelled tho  garrisons  of  Antiochus,  and  his  alUes 
theAthamanes  ;  Philip  of  Megalopohs,  a  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  in  cliains  to 
Eomo  (  and  Amynandec,  the  king  of  the  A^a- 
manes,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  (LiT.,Ap- 
plnn,  II  ™) 

Antiochus,  alarmed  at  Olabrio'a  progress,  en- 
trenched himself  strongly  at  Thermopylae ;  but 
although  his  Aelolian  allies  occupied  the  posses  of 
mount  Oola,  the  Romans  broke  through  his  out- 
posts, and  cat  to  pieces  or  dispersed  his  army, 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  next  submitted  to  Glabrio : 
he  reduced  Lamia  and  Heracleiaat  the  foot  of  Oeta, 
and  in  the  latter  dty  took  prisoner  the  Aetolian 
DamocrituB,  who  the  year  boAire  had  threatened  to 
bring  the  war  lo  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Aelolians  now  sent  envoys  to  Glabrio  at  Lamia. 
Thay  proposed  an  oncODditiona!  surrender  of  their 
nation  "to  the  faith  of  Rome,"  The  term  was 
amlagiious ;  Glalmo  pat  the  strictest  inteipretaUon 
upon  it  (corop.  Liv.  vii.  31),  and  when  the  envoys 
remonstrated,  threatened  them  with  chains  and  the 
dungeon.  His  officers  reminded  Glabiio  that  their 
character  as  ambassadors  was  sacred,  and  he  con- 
sented to  grant  the  AeloliaUB  a  truce  of  ten  days. 
During  that  time,  however,  the  Aetolians  received 
inleUigence  that  Antiuchna  was  preparing  to  renew 
the  war.  They  concentrated  their  forces  therefore 
at  Naupactns,  in  the  Corinthian  galf,  and  Ghibrio 
hastened  lo  invest  the  place.  (Polyb.  ix.  9,  10  j 
Liv.  iXKvi.  2S,)  Ilia  march  from  Lamia  to  Nau- 
pactus  lay   over   the   highest   ridge  of  Oeta  ;   n 
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handful  of  men  might  hare  held  it  against  tho 
wholo  consulnr  army.  But  the  diflicnities  of  the 
road  were  all  that  Glabrio  had  lo  contend  with,  so 
completsly  had  ,  bis  stem  demeanour  and  his  re- 
pelled victories  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Aetolians. 
Nsupactus  was  on  the  point  of  surreDdering  to 
Glabrio,  but  it  was  rescued  by  the  intercession  of 
the  proconsul,  T.  Qnintins  Flamininns,  and  the  be- 
sieged were  permitted  to  send  an  embassy  to  Dome. 
After  attending  the  congress  of  the  Achaean  cities 

cecal  of  the  exiles  lo  Etis  and  S^Mirta,  Glatirio  re* 
tnmed  lo  Phoeis,  and  blockaded  Amphissa.  While 
yet  engaged  in  tlie  siege,  bis  successor,  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  arrived  from  Rome,  and  Olabrin 
gave  np  to  him  the  command,     (Polyb.  x 
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limouslj  granted  to  . 
its  unusual  splendour  was  somewhat  abated  by  tho 
absence  of  his  conquering  aimy,  whicli  remained 
in  Greece.  He  triumphed  in  the  antnmn  of  B.  c, 
190,  "Do  Aetoleis  et  rege  Syriae  Antiocho." 
Glabrio  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship  in  B,  c, 
189.  But  the  party  of  the  nobles  which,  in  1 92,  had 
excluded  him  from  the  consulship,  again  prevjuled. 
It  was  rumoured  that  a  part  of  tiie  rich  booty  of 
the  Syrian  camp,  which  had  not  been  displayed  at 
his  triumph,  might  be  found  in  his  house.  The 
testimony  of  his  legatus,  M.  Porcius  Colo,  was 
untavourable  to  him,  and  Glabrio  withdrew  from 
an  impeachment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  under 
the  decent  pretext  of  yielding  to  a  powerful  faction. 
(Liv.  ixxvii.  57i  Plut.  (M.  Maj.  12,  IS,  14; 
Fioc.  ii.  8.  §  10  ;  Aur.  Vict,  Fir.  Kasir.  47,  54  i  ' 
Front.  S^at.  ii.  4.  g  4 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  4  ;  Appian, 
%.  I7~31.) 

3.  M'.  AciLius  M'.  p.  C.  N.  Glabbjo,  son  of  the 
preceding,  dedicated,  as  duumvir  under  a  decree  uf 
the  senate,  e.c.  LSI,  the  Temple  of  Piety  in  tho 
herb-market  at  Rome.  The  elder  Glabrio  had 
vowed  this  temple  on  the  day  of  bis  engagement 
with  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae,  and  his  sou 
placed  m  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  hb  fether,  the 
first  gilt  statue  erected  at  Rome  (Liv.  il.  34 ;  Val. 
Mffit.  ii.  5.  5  1).  GUbrio  was  one  of  Uie  ourula 
aediles  in  b.  o.  166,  when  he  superintended  the 
celebration  of  the  Megalenslan  games  (Terent 
Atidr.  liLftii.),  and  supplementary  consul  in  B.  <;. 
154,  in  the  room  of  L.  Postumius  Albinns,  who 
died  in  his  consular  year,  (Obseq.  di  Prod.  76  ; 
Fast.  CapiL) 

4.  M'.  AciLins  GtiBRio,  tribune  of  the  pJebs. 
The  date  ofhistribuneship  is  not  ascertained.  Ho 
brought  tbrward  and  carried  the  lex  Adlia  de  Re- 
petundis,  which  prohibited  ampllatio  and  compe. 
rendinatio.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  Pr,  17,  in  Verr.  ii, 
1,9,  Pseudo-Ascon.in,:4c'.7.  Ferr,  p.  Ii9,  in  Act. 
II.  Verr.  p.  165,  Orelli.)  For  the  Lex  Caecilia 
mentioned  by  Valeiius  Marimus  (vt  9.  j  1 0),  we 
should  probably  read  Lex  Acilia,  {pia.  if  Antiq. 
I.  V.  Hepelandae.) 

5.  M',  AcjLius  U.  r.  M.  n.  Glabbio,  son  of 
the  preceding  and  of  Mucia,  a  daughter  of  P. 
Mucius  Scaevola,  consul  in  B.  c  1 33.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  M.  Aemiliue  Scaurus,  consul  in  B.  c. 
116  (Cic  M  Vert,  i  1?),  whom  Sulla,  in  B.  c.  82, 
compelled  bun  lo  divorce.  (Pint.  Sail.  33,  Pomp. 
9.)  Glabrio  was  praetor  urbanus  m  B,  c.  70,  when 
be  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  (Cic  ia 

trial  of  Verres  during  tlie  pi'aetorsbip  of  OLibrio 
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(16,  IB;  Paeiido-Aseon.  in  Verr,  Hrgura.  p.  12S, 
OkUj),  whose  conduct  in  the  preliminaries  and  the 
presidency  of  the  judiuum  he  commends  (m  Feri-. 
Act.  ii.  V.  39,  63),  and  deaciibes  him  aa  actire  ia 
hie  judiciid  functions  and  careM  of  hiB  reputa^on 
(in  Var.  t  10,  14),  although,  in  a  later  work 
(Brut.  68),  he  says  that  Glatoia's  natural  indo- 
lence marred  the  good  education  he  had  receiTed 
fcum  liie  gnmdlather  Scaevola.  Olahria  was  consul 
with  C.  CalpurniuB  Piso  in  B.C.  67,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing year  proconsul  of  CiUoia  (Schol.  Gronov.  ia 
(Xcpro  Leg.Maii.ve-  ^38,  442,  Orellil,  to  which, 
by  the  Gabinian  law  [Gabintus],  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  were  added.  (SaL  Hist  t.  p.  243,  ed.  Ger- 
loch  ;  Pint.  Pomp.  30.)  He  sacceeded  L.  Lucallus 
in  the  direction  of  the  war  agmnst  Mithridalea 
(Dion  CasB.  ssit.  14  ;  C!c  yra  Leg.  Mmu  2. 
%  6),  but  his  military  career  waa  not  aneweiable 
to  his  civil  reputation.  Olabrio  hurried  to  the 
East,  thinkmg  that  Milhridates  was  aheady  con- 
quered, and  Ihatheghould  obtain  an  easy  triumph- 
Bat  when,  instead  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  he 

awaiting  him,  ha  remained  inactive  within  the 
frontiers  of  Bithynia.  {Dion  Cass.  i:iit.  17  ;  Cic. 
pro  Ijy.  Mob.  /,  a)  Glabrio  was  indeed  worse 
than  inefficient.  He  directly  fomented  the  insub- 
ordination in  the  legions  of  Lncullus  by  issuing, 
soon  alWr  his  arriral  in  Asia,  a  proclamation 
releasing  Luculiug'a  soldiers  from  their  military 
obedience  to  bun,  and  menacmg  them  with  punish- 
ment if  they  continued  under  his  command.  (App. 
Miihrid.  90.)  Lucnllus  resigned  part  of  bis 
army  to  Glabrio  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  9),  who 
allowed  Mithridates  to  ravage  Cappadoda,  and  to 
regain  the  greater  portion  of  the  provinces  vrhich 
the  Romans  had  stripped  him  oC  (Dion  Cass.  2.<i.) 
Ghibrio  was  himself  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey, 
as  soon  as  the  ManiJian  law  had  transferred  to  him 
tiie  war  in  the  East.  In  the  debute  on  the  doom 
of  Catiline's  accomplices  in  Dcceml>eF,  b.c.  63, 
Qlabrio  declared  in  favour  of  capital  punishment, 
before  the  speech  of  Calo  deieimined  the  majority 
of  the  senate  (Cic.  ad  AU.  lii.  31),  and  he  ap- 
.  proved  generally  of  Cicero's  consulship  {FM.  u.  6y 
He  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffii  in 
B.  c  67.  (Har.  fleap.  8,  ad  Q.fi.  ii.  1.) 

6.  M'.  AciLiua  Glabhio,  snn  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Aemilia,  daughter  of  M.  Aerailius  Scaurus, 
consul  In  B,  c.  116.  Glabrio  addressed  the  ju- 
dices  in  behalf  of  bia  (athei-in-!aw,  who  was  im- 

(Ascon.  IB  C&.  iSbas™™.  p.  39,  OreUi.)  Glabrio 
was  bora  m  the  house  of  Co.  Pompey,  b.  c.  Bl,whQ 
married  his  mother  after  her  compulsory  divorce 
from  the  Sder  Glabrio  [No.  S].  Aemilia  died  in 
giving  birth  to  hhn.  (Plut  Sull.  33,  Pomp.  9.) 
In  the  civil  ivars,  a  c  48,  Glabrio  was  one  of 
Caesar's  lieutenants,  and  commanded  the  garrison 
of  0ricuminEpcirus(Cae8.B.G.  iii.  15,  16,  3S). 
During  the  African  war  Glabrio  was  stationed  in 
Sicily,  and  at  this  time,  b.  c.  46,  Cicero  addressed 
to  him  nine  iotlera  (urf  Fam.  siii.  30—39)  in 
behalf  of  Mends  or  clients  to  whom  their  afiairs  in 
Sicily,  or  the  casualties  of  the  civil  war,  rendered 
proleetion  unportant  When  Caesar,  in  B.  a  44, 
svas  preparing  for  the  Parthian  wars,  Glabrio  was 
sent  forward  into  Groece  with  a  detachmont  of  the 
army,  and  succeeded  P.  Snlpicius  Rufiia  in  the 
government  of  Achaia.  Ha  was  twice  defended  on 
capital   cbai'ges   by  Cicero,    and   sciinitted  ;   and  , 
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during  the  civil  wars,  he,  in  return,  was  serviceable 
to  his  former  advocate  (Cic.  orf  FatB.m.  30,31). 
In  Cic  od  J^ojn.siii.  50,  some  editors  read,  for  Auclo, 
Acilio,  and  refer  it  to  this  Glabrio.  (Oi^elli,  Onora. 
Tall.  p.  7.) 

7.  M'.  AciLius  GLiBRio,  was  consul  with 
Trajan  in  a.  d.  91.  The  auguries  which  promised 
Trajan  the  empire,  predicted  death  to  his  colleague 
m  the  consuhihip.  To  gam  tiio  fovour  of  Domitimi, 
Glabrio  fought  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
attached  to  the  emperor's  villa  at  Alba,  and  slew  a 
lion  of  unusual  size.  Glabtio  was  first  banished 
and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Domitian.  (Suet. 
Dom.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  kvii.  12,  14  i  Juv.  Sat. 
iv.  94.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

GLA'PHYRA  (rAn^ifpa),  aji  hetaera,  whose 
charms,  it  is  raid,  chiefly  induced  Antony  to  give 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  to  her  son  Arche&iis, 
in  B.  a  34.  (Dion  Cass.  slis.  32  i  App.  BeO.  Civ. 
T,  7  ;  comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  263.)  [E.  E.] 

GLAUCE  (rAWKij).  1.  Ona  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  of  Obtuce  being  only  a  personification  of 
the  colour  of  the  sea.  (Horn.  II.  iviii.  39.) 

2.  OneoftheDanaides.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  %5.) 

3.  An  Arcadian  nymph.  (Paua.  viiL  47.  g  2.) 

4.  The  wifi  of  Upis,  the  mother  of  what  Cicero 
(de  NaUDeor.  iii.  23)  calls  the  thiiii  Diana. 

B.  A  daughter  of  king  Creon  of  Coriatb.  Jason, 
after  desei'ting  Medeia,  engaged  himself  to  her, 
but  Medeia  look  vengeance  by  sending  her  a  wed- 
ding garment,  the  magic  power  of  which  burnt  the 
wearer  to  death.  Thus  Glauce  and  even  her 
fether  perished.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  38,-  Diod.  iv. 
66  ;  Hygjn.  FA  25  ;  comp.  Eurip.  Med.) 

6.  A  daughler  of  Cychreus  of  Salamis,  who  mar^ 
ried  Actaeus,  and  boouue  by  him  the  mother  of 
Telamon.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  g  7.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Cycnus,  who  was  slain  by  tlie 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  whereupon  Glauca  be- 
came the  slave  of  the  Telamouian  Ajax.  (Diet. 
Crel,ii.l2,&c.)  [L.S.] 

Gl-AO'CIA  (PAauRla),  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Scamander.  When  Herades  went  to  war 
against  Troy,  Deimachus,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  tiie 
companions  of  Hemcles,  fell  in  lofe  with  Glaucia. 
But  Deimachus  was  slain  in  battle  before  Qlancia 
had  given  birth  to  the  child  she  had  by  him.  She 
fled  for  refuge  to  Heracles,  who  took  her  with  bun 
to  Greece,  and  entrusted  her  to  the  eare  of  Cleoii, 
the  father  of  Deimachoa.  She  there  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  whom  she  called  Scamander,  and  who  after- 
wards obtained  a  tract  of  land  in  Boeotia,  tra- 
versed by  two  streams,  one  of  which  he  called 
Scamander  and  the  other  Glaucia.  He  was  mai'- 
ried  to  Acidusa,  &om  whom  the  Boeotian  well, 
Addnsa,  derived  its  name,  and  bad  three  daughters, 
who  were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  "tiie 
three  maidens."  (Plut.  Qjiaest.  Gr.  41.     [K  S.] 

GLAU'CIA,  C.  SERVI'LIUS,  praetor  in  B.  c. 
1 00,  co-operated  with  C.  Marius,  then  consul  for 
the  Mxth  time,  and  with  L.  Appuldus  Saturninus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  same  y«ur.  Glaucia 
heM  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  at  an  irregular  time 
and  place,  and  thus  procured  the  election  of  SatiU'- 
nlniiB  io  the  trihuneship.  He  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  the  year  immediately  succeeding 
his  praotorship,  although  the  laws  appointed  an  in- 
terval of  at  icEtst  two  TcatB.  Glaucia  was 'the  only 
praetor  who  accompanied  Saturninus  in  hia  flight  to 
the  Capitol,  and  when  tiie  fugitives  were  compelled 
by  want  of  water  to  surrender,  he  peiished  with  him. 
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Cicero  aaye  {in  Cat.  iii.  6)  tint  allliough  C!a 
■wm  not  included  by  the  eenale  in  theic  decree  for 
the  execution  of  Satnminus  and  Iiia  parUsans, 
Marios  put  him  to  death  on  hb  awn  authority. 
(Cic.  Srst  62,  jwv)  C.  Baiir.  perd.  7,  w  CW.  J.  2, 
PhSipp.  viii.  e,  de  Harmp.  Sesp.  24  j  SchoL  Bob. 
tR  JMUomm.  p.  277,  Orelli ;  App.  B.  C.  J,  38,  32  j 
VaL  Mai.  is.  7  ;  Pint.  Mar.  27,  30  ;  VeU.  Pat. 
ii.  12  ;  Flor.  iiL  16.  §  4.)  Cicero  comparea  Qkn< 
cia  to  tlie  Athenian  demagi^e  Hyperholua  {Brut. 
62),  and  aaja  that  he  was  toa  worst  of  men.  He 
adraits,  however,  that  he  was  eloquent,  Bcate,  and 
witty,  (de  Or.  ii  61,  66.)  An  aneodoW  related  by 
Cicero  ljmiBob.Post.  S.  %  14)conTBys  some  notion 
of  Glaucia's  manner.  He  used  to  lell  the  plehs, 
when  a  logatio  waa  read  to  them,  to  mind  wh  ' 
the  words  "  dictator,  consul,  praetor,  or  magbter 
equitum*^  occurred  in  the  preamble.  If  bo,  the 
rogatio  was  no  concern  of  theirs :  but  if  they  lieard 
the  words  "  and  whosoever  after  this  enactment," 
theu  to  look  sharp,  for  some  new  (etler  of  law  was 
going  to  be  forged.    Glaucia  was  the  author  of  a 
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sent  secret  orders  lo  Glaucias  to  put  both  his  («p- 
tives  to  death,  which  instructions  he  immediately 
obeyed. .  (Diod.  xU.  63,  106.)         [K  H.  B.] 

GLATTCIAS  (rAauKfas),  a  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  appears  to  hare  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  aera,  but  he  is  mentloued  only  by 
PlnlMch  (Sympos.  L  10,  3,  u.  2).  [L.S.1 

GLAU'CIAS  (rAouKfoj),  a  Greek  phj-sician, 
behinging  to  the  sect  of  the  Empiric!  (Galea,  De 
MM.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol.  x.  p,  142,  Commml.  ia 
Hmpcer.  "  ^lid.  VI."  iii.  29,  vol.  xvji.  pt,  ii,  jj, 
94),  who  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and 
before  Heraeleides  of  Tarentura,  ajid  therefore  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  B.  c.  (Celaus, 
DeMedic.i.VmvLf.b.')  Galen  mentions  him  as  one 
of  the  earliest  commentntora  on  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  {Comment,  in  Hippwr.  "De 
Hamar."  i.  24,  vol.  ivL  p.  196),  and  he  also  wrote 
an  alphabetical  glosssly  on  the  diiHcuU  words  oi 


ring  in  the  Hippocrt 


.    (Eiot  aiosi. 


lected  by  Orelli  (Jndsx  Legum.  p.  269),  and  he  in- 
troduced a  change  in  the  form  of  compersndinatio. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  i.  9.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

GLAU'CIAS  (rABwfas).  I.  King  of  the  Illy- 
riana,  orrathecoftheTaukntians,oneofthe  Sy- 
rian tribes.  He  is  lirsl  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
considerable  force  to  the  assistance  of  Cleitus,  ano- 
ther Illjrian  prince,  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  335.  They  were,  howei-er,  both  delealed, 
and  Claitns  fbreed  to  take  refuge  within  the  Tau- 
lantian  lerriSoriee,  whither  Alexander  did  not 
pursue  him,  his  attention  being  <aUed  elsewhere  by 
the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  (Arrian,  i.  6, 
6.)  We  next  hear  of  Glanciaa,  nearly  20  years 
later,  as  a^rding  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus, 
when  his  father  Aeacides  was  driven  out  of  EpHma. 
(Plul.  iV^*.  3  ;  Justin,  xvii.  3.)  By  this  measure 
he  gave  o^nce  to  Caseander,  who  sought  to  gun 
possession  of  Bpeirus  Ibr  himself  and  who  in  vain 
ofiered  Glaudas  2U0  talents  to  give  up  the  child. 
Not  long  after,  the  Macedonian  king  invaded  his 
territories,  and  defeated  hun  in  battle ;  but  though 
Ghucias  bound  himself  by  liie  treaty  which  ensued 
to  re^in  fiom  hostilities  ag^nat  the  aUies  of  Gas- 
sander,  he  still  retained  Pyrrhus  at  his  court,  and, 
m  B.  c.  307,  took  the  opportunity,  after  the  death 
of  Alcetaa,  king  of  Epairus,  lo  invade  that  country 
with  an  anny,  and  establish  the  young  prince, 
then  13  years  old,  upon  the  throne.  (Diod.  xii. 
67;  PhH.Pffrrh.3;  Justin.  xviL  3;  Paus.  i.  11. 
%  5.)  The  territories  of  GlaucJas  bordered  upon 
those  of  the  Greek  cities,  Apollonia  and  Epi- 
damnus ;  and  this  proximity  involved  him  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  those  states  ;  in  312  he 
even  made  himself  master  of  E^idamnus,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Corcyiaeans.  (Diod,  xix.  70,  7S.) 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  ;  hut  it 
appears  that  he  was  still  reigning  is  B.  c  302, 
when  Pyrrhus  repaired  to  his  court,  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  one  of  bia  sons.  {PluL  Pyri^  4.) 

2.  An  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander at  the  hattie  of  Gaugamela.    (Arrian,  iiu 

3.  (Perhaps  the  same  with  the  preceding).  A 
follower  of  Cassander,  whom  hs  ontrueted  with  the 
charge  of  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  when  he 
confined  Ibem  as  prisoners  in  the  citadel  nf  Am- 
phipolia.     After  the  peace  of  B.C.  311,  Casssnder 
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Hippocrates  are  several  timea  quoted  and  referred 
to  by  Galen.  (Commest.  ia  IBppoer.  "  De  Htt- 
mor."  i.  Praef,  il  30,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  I,  324,  327  j 
QnmaesL  tn  Hij^mcr. "  Ejsd.  VI."  i.  Praef.  ii.  65, 
vol.  xvii.  pt;  i.  pp.  794,  992.)  It  is  uncertain 
whetherheiatiieperson  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H.N. 
XX.  99,  ixi.  103,  xiiL  47,  xxiv.  91.)  Fabridus 
Bays  he  tvaa  the  master  of  Heiucleidea  of  Taientum, 
and  ApoUonius,  but  Ibr  this  statement  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority.  (BiW. 
Gmes.  vol.  liii.  p.  171,  ed.  Vet.)       [W.  A.  G.J 

GLAU'CIAS  (rAouKfat),  a  atoloary  of  Aegina, 
who  mads  the  bronze  chariot  and  statue  of  Qebn, 
the  son  of  Deinomenes,  afterwards  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  commemoration  of  hia  victory  in  the  cha- 
■  Olympia,  OL  73,  b.  c  4B8.     The  fol- 

Glaudss : — Philon,  whose  y    a    ec   ded  in 

the  followii^  epigram  by  S  n  md  a,  he  son  of 
Leoprepes, — 

Tlarpls  liiy  KopKipa,  i\av  ^  S    p.     clu    U 

rfdi,  «ol  viKT,  -^i  Si     \  a,T  aSa 
Olauciia  of  Carystus,  the  b  pra       ng  s     kes 

{ffttia/jaxv^)  ;  and  Theag  ts  f  Thaaoa  who  con- 
lered  Euthymus  in  boxing  in  01.  75,  B.  c.  480 
*ana.  vi.  6.  §  3).  Glaucias  therefore  flourished 
c  483—430  (Paus.  vL  9.  §  3,  10.  g  I,  II, 

GLAU'CTDBS  (rxavni^!),  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  Abydus  when  it  was  besieged  by  Philip  V. 
if  Macfdon,  m  B.  c  200,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  fifty  elders  whom  the  people  had  bound  by  an 
Aay  the  women  and  children  and  to  bum 
sures  of  the  aly,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  have  got  poaaession  of  the  inner  well. 
Glancides,  however,  with  some  others,  shrunk  from 
what  they  had  undertaken,  and  sent  tlie  priests 
with  euppllant  wreaths  to  make  a  aurrender  of  the 
town  to  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi,  29—34  ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
17.)  [E.  E,] 

GLAU'CIDES,  a  Greek  statuary,  one  of  those 

sacrilicantesque "'  (Plin.  H.  N.  xsxii.  8.  s.  19. 
§  34).  [P.  S.] 

GLAU'CION,  a  painter  ot  Corinth,,  and  ths 
teacher  of  Athenion  [Athsnion,  No.  1].  (Piin. 
ff.N.  XXXV.  11.  8.40.  §  29.)  [P.  S.] 

GLAUCIPPUS  (rAaiiKimros),  a  son  of  the 
Athcinian  orator  Hyperidea,  is  said  by  PlntnMb 
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{  Vil.  I.  Oral.  p.  848),  who  calls  him  n  chelor,^  to 
haTe  written  orations,  one  of  which,  yh,  egidnst 
Phooion,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  hiniBel£  {Phoc. 
4  ;  eomp.  Athen,  lii!.  p.  630  ;  Suid.  a.  v.  TAiuiKii^ 
TO!  ;  Phot,  BSiL  Cod.  266.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekkec.) 
Whether  he  is  the  aanio  aa  the  rhetorician  Glau- 
cippnn,  of  whom  n  fragment  is  preserved  by  Seneca 
(.CoBtTOu.  iv.  2fi),  or  as  tlie  Olaudppoa  who  wroto 
on  the  Sacra  of  tha  Athenians  (Macrob.  Sat.  L 
13),  is  uncertain.  It.  S.] 

GLAUCON  (FAmiKw;').  an  Athenian  mentioned 
by  Telea  (ap.  Stob.  FloriL  vol.  ii.  p.B3.ed  Gaisf.), 
who  appears  tn  have  borne  a  diatingnished  part  in 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Athenians  against  Antjgonus 
Gonatas,  known  by  the  nameof  fheChiemonidean 
war,  B.C  263.  After  its  termination  he  fed, 
ti^lher  with  Cbremonides,  to  the  conrt  of  Ptokmy 
Philadelphus,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
hononr,  and  cose  to  a  high  place  in  the  king's  con- 
fidence.    Droyeen  (ffelleaim.  Tol.  ii.  ^  206)  sup- 


Mbelhesa 


e  Glaucon  that  is 


oned 


of  the  PeuTieeua  (ii"  Tott  Iltipaifit  TupoMtfoi 
hot  this  expression  ia  nnderatood  bjr  Thirlwall, 
wilh  more  probability,  to  refer  to  the  thirty  tyrants 
otH.c  404.     (ThiilwaU's  areece,  yoL  ™i.  p.  93 
not.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

GLAUCON  {naixioy),  an  Athenian,  who, 
together  with  hia  brother  Glaucus,  and  Theo- 
pompus,  father  of  Macartafua,  endeavoured  by  a 
forged  will  to  obldn  poaaeasion  of  some  property, 
to  the  eidnsion  of  Phyloniache,  who  was  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased.  The  forgery  was  delected, 
but  ijie  attempt  was  renewed  by  them  succoBafiilly 
in  another  trial  (S.oS.Kairfa  ;  see  0«*.  b/AbL  s.  u.), 
which  phiced  Theopompua  in  poasession  of  the 
property  (Dem.  a.  Mncar(.  pp.1061,  1052),  The 
speech  of  Demo?lbeiiea  ir^i  MrvcipricToi'  was^ 
it  for  Enbulides,  the  son  of 


Phylon 


[E.  E.] 


GLAUCON  (TKaiicm'),  gimrnnarians.  1.  An 
eminent  rhapaodisl,  or  expositor  of  Homer,  men- 
tioned by  Plalo,  in  conjunction  with  Mettodorus 
of  Lampsacua,  ajld  Stesimbrotna  of  Thasos.  (/on. 
p.  530,  d. ;  aee  the  noles  nf  Milller  and  Nitasch.) 
2.  A  writer  on  Homer,  quoted  by  Aristotle.  (PoSt. 
25 :  this  is  one  of  the  paasagea  which  Ritter  con- 
siders as  tha  additions  of  a  later  writer:  he  believes 
that  Glaueon  lived  after  Aristotle.)  3.  Of  Taraus, 
also  a  writer  on  Homer,  and  appnrently  the  head 
of  a  grammatical  school  He  wrote  a  work  en- 
titied  -yXairirai.  (Sehol.  ad  Horn.  B.i.\  ;  Athen. 
li.  p.  480,  f.)  4.  Of  TeoE,  a  wriler  on  recitation. 
(Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  1.)  Whether  of  the  above 
writers,  the  first  and  second  are  the  same  as  either 
the  third  or  the  fonrth,  or  diffirant  from  either. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  first  is  supposed 
by  some  lo  Live  been  an  Athenian,  because  Plato 
does  not  mention  his  country.  (Comp.  Villoisin, 
Pnltg.  ad  Horn.  p.  25.)  [P.  S.J 

GLAUCON  {VKadicav),  relativea  of  Plato.  1. 
The  son  of  Critiaa,  son  of  Dropides,  was  also  the 
brother  of  Callaeschms,  and  the  father  of  Char- 
midea  and  of  Fkto's  mother,  Perictione  ;  ha  was, 
consequently,  nncle  to  Critias  (the  tyrant)  on  the 
father's  aide,  and  lo  Piato  on  the  mother's  aide. 
(Platpiiirss-m;  Xen.  Mmi.  iii.  7.  §  1  ;  Heindorf, 


GLAUCU9. 
him  one  of  the  apeahers  in  the  repnbhc. 
also  introduced  as  a  speaker  in  Xenophon'j 
robSia  (iii,  6).     Suidns  (a.  v.  nAdrw)  calls  him 
Glauoua.      (Sae  also  Dii^.  LaBrt.  !"     '       "'  ' 
diFTiit.Amor.f.i6i,e.)    In  Plalo' 
also,  Glancon  ia  one  of  the  speakers  : 
lias  been  raised  whether  this  is  not  a  differenl 

the  passage  contains.  Considering,  hoivevi 
freqaency  of  anachronisms  in  Plato,  it  seem 
probable  that  thia  Ghuicon  is  his  brother.  (Comp. 
Heindorf.  ad  Flat.  Parmm.  p.  136.)  There  is, 
perhaps,  more  doubt  abont  the  Qlaucon  who  ia  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  ^inposii™  (p.  172,  c). 

It  is  universally  believed  that  this  Glaucon  ia  tha 
Athenian  philosopher  mentioned  by  Diogenes  La- 
dialogues,  entitled,  *f  iBiiAot,  'B.SpnrtSiis,  'Aiiimixus, 
E^ias,  AviTi0eiE7|!,  'ApioTo^iCnii,  Kif  nAoi,  'Afufi- 
^/lot,  tlievileviis.  Thirly-two  other  draloguca, 
which  were  ascribed  to  bun,  are  designated  as  spu- 
rious by  Diogenes  (ii.  134). 

The  following  pedigree  represents  the  relation- 
ships above  referred  tn ; — 


a_ 


[P-  S.] 
GLAUCO'NOME  (rAttUKufJfii]),   one  of  the 
daughters  of  Nereus.  {Hes.  Theog.  266  s  Apollod. 
L  2.  J  7.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUa  (rAwfKoj),  1.  A  grandson  of 
Aeolus,  son  of  Sisyphns  and  Merope,  and  father  of 
BeUerophontea.  (Hom.  lU  vi.  164  ;  ApoUod.  i.  3. 
g  3 ;  Paua.  ii.  4.  §  2.)  He  hved  at  Potnise, 
despised  the  power  of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not 
allow  his  mares  to  breed,  that  they  might  be  the 
stronger  for  tha  horae  race.  According  to  otbei^ 
he  fed  them  with  human  fleeh,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
making  them  spirited  and  wariike.  .  This  excited 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite  or  the  gods  in  general,  who 
punished  him  in  this  way: — when  Acastus  cele- 
brated the  funeral  games  of  his  father,  PeEias,  at 
lolcus,  Glaucus  took  part  in  them  wilh  a  chariot 

and  npset  the  chariot,  (Pans.  iii.  18.  $  9,  t.  17. 
g  4  !  Apollod.  i.  9.  g  28  ;  Nonn.  i>ioHjs.  id.  143.) 
According  to  others,  they  lore  Qlancns  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a  aacred  well  in 
Boeotia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seized 
with  madness ;  others,  again,  describe  this  mad- 
ness  as  the  consequence  of  their  having  eaten  s 
heiti  called  hippomanes.  (Hygin,  Fah.  BfiO,  273  i 
SchoL  ad  Ewjp.  O.  310,  Phom.  1159  ;  Strab. 
p.  40S  J  Eustath.  ad  ffom.  p.  269  i  Elym.  Magn. 
p.  686.  42 ;  Paua.  is.  8.  §  1 ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xv. 
25  J  Vi^.  Oeorg.  iii.  367.)  It  was  believed  on 
tho  Corinthian  isthmns  that  it  was  hannted  by  the 
shade  of  Glaucus,  who  frightened  the  horses  during 
the  race,  and  was  therefore  called  Tapi^wiros. 
(Paus.  li.  20.  §  9.)  Glaucus  of  Potniae  (rAnSrai 
noT)'«ii!)  was  the  title  of  one  of  Aeschylus'  lost 
tragedies,    (Welcker,  Die  Atschsl.  Tritog.  p.  S6J, 


GLAUCUS. 
A'ociftvjo,  p.l75,i)ie  GrkcLTragoed.  ml.  i.  pp.  SO, 

3.  A  son  of  Ilippolochua,  and  grandson  of  Eet 
lerophontes.  He  was  s.  LycJan  prince,  and  led  his 
hosts  b-am  Xantlins  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  in 
the  war  with  the  Greefca.  (Hom.  E.  i\.  875,  ri. 
206  ;  Herod,  l  147.)  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  heroes  on  Uie  lata  of  the  Trojans,  snd 
connected  with  Diomedes  b;  ties  of  hospitality, 
which  shows  a  very  early  ititerconrsa  Ijetween  the 
Greeks  and  Lycians.  (Hom.  II.  vii.  13,  lu,  387, 
-'--    ■"-     -i.  492,  Sc.,  xvii,  140,  Sec.)    Kb  was 


GLAUCUS. 


S7S 


3.  A  son  of  Anfenoc,  fought  in  the  Trojan 
war,  snd  was  shun  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 
(PauB.  X.  37;  Diet.  CkU  W.  7.) 

i.  One  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Priam.  (Apol- 
lcd.ili.  13.  §13.) 

5.  A  son  of  the  Messenlan  king  Aepytns,  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  distuiguished 
himself  by  his  piety  towards  the  ^ds,  and  was  the 
lirst  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon.  (Paus.  It. 
3.  §  6.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  king  Mboa  liy 
Pasiphae  or  Crete.  When  yet  a  hoj,  while  he 
was  playmg  at  ball  (Hygin.  F/^.  136),  or  while 
pursuing  a  mouse  (Apollod.  iii,  3.  §  1,  &c.),  he  fell 
into  a  cask  full  of  honey,  and  died  in  it.  Minos 
foe  a  long  time  searched  after  his  son  in  lain,  and 
was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or  the  Curetes 
that  the  person  who  should  devise  the  most  appro- 
priate comparison  between  a  cow,  which  oonld 
assume  three  different  coloujs,  and  any  other  ob- 
ject, should  find  the  boy  and  restore  him  to  his 
father.  Minos  assembled  his  sootJisayens  but  as 
none  of  them  was  able  to  do  what  was  required,  a 
stranger,  Polyidus  of  A^os,  solved  the  problem 
by  likening  the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at 
first  white,  then  red,  and  m  the  end  black.  Po- 
lyidus, who  knew  nothing  of  the  oracle,  was  thus 
compelled  by  his  own  wisdom  to  restore  Giaucus  to 
his  Either.  By  bis  prophetic  powers  he  discovered 
that  Oiaucufl  had  not  perished  in  the  sea,  and 
being  guided  by  an  owl  (^Aavf)  and  bees,  he 
found  aim  in  the  cask  of  honey.  (Aelian,  H.jt.  v. 
2.)  Minos  now  further  demanded  the  restoration 
of  bis  son  to  life.  As  Polyidus  could  not  accom- 
plish tMs,  Minos,  who  attributed  bis  refusal  to 
obstinacy,  ordered  him  to  he  entombed  alive  with 
the  bod^  of  Glancus.  When  Polyidus  was  thus 
shut  up  in  the  vault,  he  saw  a  serpent  approaching 
the  dead  body,  and  killed  the  animaL  Presently 
another  serpent  came,  carrying  a  herb,  with  whiah 
it  covered  tiie  dead  serpent.  The  dead  serpent  was 
thereby  restored  to  life,  and  when  Polyidus  co- 
vered the  body  of  Glancus  with  the  same  heib, 
the  boy  at  once  rose  into  lile  ag^un.  Both 
shouted  for  assistance  from  without ;  and  when 
Minos  heard  of  it,  he  had  the  tomb  opened.  In 
his  delight  at  having  recovered  his  child,  be  muni- 
ficently rewarded  Polyidns,  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  couatry.  (Comp.  Txetz.  ad  Lj/coph.  811 ;  Pa- 
laephat.  37  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Ea- 
rip.  Ahest.  I  ;  Hygin.  F.A.  ii.  11;  SchoL  ad 
Find.  Path.  iii.  96.)  The  story  of  the  Cretan 
Glancus  and  Polyidus  was  a  ^vourite  subject  with 
the  ancient  poets  and  artists ;  it  was  not  only  re- 


the  subject  of  separate  dramatic  conpoeitions. 
(Welcker,  Die  Grieck  Tragoed.  vol.  i,  pp.  63,  418, 
Tol.ii.p.767,&c.) 

7.  Of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who 
had  the  good  luck  to  eat  a  part  of  the  divine  herb 
which  C^nos  had  sown,  and  which  made  Qlaucus 
immortal.  {Athen.vii.c.48;  Omi.  de  Nigit.  Mar. 
I.  ISS.)  His  parentage  is  different  in  the  different 
tiaditione,  which  are  enumerated  by  Athenaeus ; 
some  coifed  his  (athec  Copeus,  others  Polybus, 
the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again  Anthe- 
don or  Poseidon.  He  was  iiirther  said  to  have 
been  a  clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as  their 
steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ghiucus  alone  lemamed  unhurt ;  he 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was  visible 

cume  a  marine  deity,  and  WPS  of  service  to  the  Ar- 
gonauts. The  httstj  of  Ms  einkmg  or  leaping  into 
the  sea  was  voriou  Jy  modified  in  the  diifbrent  tra- 
ditions. (Bekker,  AnecdoL  p,  347;  SchoJ.  ad  Plat, 
de  Leg.  s.  p.  611.)  Thei«  was  a  beHef  in  Greece 
that  once  in  every  year  Olaucus  visited  all  the 
coasts  and  islands,  accompanied  by  maiine  niona- 
lers,  and  gave  his  prophecies.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  6.) 
Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular  reverence  to 
him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which  were  believed 
to  he  very  trustworthy.    The  sloiy  of  hia  various 

the  ancient  poetf,  and  many  of  his  love  adventures 
are  related  by  various  writers.  Tlie  place  of  hia 
abode  varies  in  the  different  traditions,  but  Aris- 
totle stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos,  where,  in  con- 
juncdon  with  the  nymphs,  he  gave  oracles  j  for  his 
prophetic  power  was  s^d  by  some  to  be  even 
greater  than  ^t  of  Apollo,  who  is  called  his  dis- 
ciple in  it.  (Schol.  ad  ApaSm.  Rlisd.  I  1310  j 
Tzets.adLgaypii.'JSi;  Eustath.  ibZ/ToiB.  p.  371 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiii.  904,  &e.;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i, 
437,  Am.  iii.  420,  v,  832,  vi.  36  ;  Strab,  p.  40S.) 
A  representation  of  Glaacus  is  described  by  Phi- 
lostratua  {Imag.  ii.  13):  he  was  seen  as  a  man 
whose  hair  and  beard  were  dripping  with  water, 
with  biTstiy  eye-hrow8,  his  breast  covered  with 
sea-weeds,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ending 
in  the  tdl  of  a  fish.  (For  further  descriptions  of  his 
appearance,  see  Nonn.  Dionya.  sdii.  73,  mv.  73, 

S9 ;  Schol.  ad  EnHp.   OnsL  318,  B64  ; 

aij,.  iii.  2,  36,   Th^.  vii.  33S,  &c. ;  Veil. 

83.)     This  deified  Glancus  was  likewise 

by  the  Greelc  poets  as  the  subject  of  dra- 
matic compoations  (Welcker,  Die  Aeidqil.  7K- 
luffie,  pp.  311,  &C.,  471,.&a,  Ifai^rag.  p.  176, 
Sa),  and  we  know  from  Velleins  Paterculus  that 
the  mimns  Planeus  represented  this  marine  daemon 
on  the  stage.  [L,  S.1 

GLAUCUS  (rAoiJKoi),  the  son  of  Epieydes,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  of  whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by 
Herodotus  (vL   86)  that  in   conaetuence  of  his 
having  the  highest  rmutation  lor  justice,  a  Mi- 
le»an  deposited  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  ; 
when,  many  years  aflerwards,  the  sons  of  tiio 
ler  came  to  demand  back  their  property,  Glan- 
cus refused  to  give  up  the  money,  and  disd^med 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.     Before,  how- 
ever, he  lentiired  to  confirm  his  &lsehood  by  an 
oath,  he   consulted  the  oiade  at  Delphi,  and,, 
terrified  at  the  answer  he  received,  immediately 
itored  the  deposit.     But  the  god  did  not  suffer 
the  meditated  perjury  to  go  unpunished,  and  the 
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OLAUCUS. 
rho1«  Miilv  of  Olaucns  was  exterminated  lata 

■-■  ■^'-'  - The 

18,  }  2,  Tiii.  7. 


aUiided 


the  third  g< 
to  by  Pauaanias  (ii. 

Juvenal  (jtiii.  199).  [B.  H.  B.] 

GLAUCUS  (rAotiKot)-  '■  Of  Athens;  and 
2.  ofNicopnlistiiDetB  of  ths  Greek  Anthology,  whoee 
epigrams  seem  to  have  been  confounded  together. 
The  Anthology  contains  ax  epigrams,  of  which  the 
Ist,  2nd,  4th,  and  Sth  are  simply  inscribed  FAail' 
Kill,  the  3rd,  rAatimu  'AOiivaiais  and  the  6th, 
T^aiiioa  ttuanrokWa.  From  internal  evidence,  Ja- 
cobs thinks  that  the  let  and  2nd  belong  to  Glancus 
of  Nicopolis,  and  that  the  3rd,  4th,  and  Gth  were 
written  by  one  poet,  probably  by  Glauons  of  Athens. 
These  latter  three  ate  descriptions  of  werics  of  art 
Perhaps  all  the  epigrams  should  be  scribed  to 
Glauous  of  Athens.  (Bconck.  Aaal.  vol  ii.  pp. 
347,  348  ;  Jacobs,  Antb.  Graee.  inl  iii.  pp.  67,  58, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  898  ;  Fabric  Bilii.  Grace,  yol.  ii,  p.  122, 
vol.  iv.  p.  476.) 


of  the 


writers  on  cookery    ^S'^ttprv7iKd,  Ath< 

324,  a„  ii.  p.  369,  b.,  xiL  p.  516,  c.,  xiv.  p.  uu  i, 

e.j  Pollns,vi.  10.) 

4.  Of  Rhegimn,  sometimes  mentioned  merely  as 
of  Italy,  wrote  on  the  ancient  poets  and  musicians 
{aSyypofifid  ri  irepl  t£v  dpx^""  "oiit^i'  t«  not 
^vffiKSy,Plat.  de  Music,  i,  p.  113-2,  e.).  Diogenes 
La^tius  quotes  atal«ments  of  his  respecting  Empe- 
docles  and  DerDocritus,  and  says  that  he  was  con^ 
temporary  with  Democcitus  (viii.  52,  ix.  38). 
Glaucns  is  also  quoted  jn  the  n^ument  to  the 
Pepsae  of  Aeschylus.  (rxoDKos  ir  tois  irtpl  Ala- 
X^Aov  t^San/.)  His  work  was  also  ascribed  to  the 
orator  Antiphon.    (Pint.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  833,  d.) 

5.  A  sophist  and  hierophant  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.     {Philostrat  de  SopHsl.  ii.  20,  p.  601.) 

6.  A  writer  on  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Arabia,  often  qnoted  by  Stephanos  Byiantinus, 
who  calls  his  work  sometimes  Apafuc^  dpxi^oko- 
yla,  and  sometimes  "ApaeuBi  (s.  v.  At\avav,  Via, 
Sis. ;  Voasins,  de  Hiit.  Graee.  pp.  443-4,  ed.  Weat- 
ecmann.)  [P.  S.] 

GLAUCUS  (rx™«05),  of  CaiystHs,  the  son  of 
Demylos,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian 
athletes.  He  was  a  itpviSoflKiis,  having  gained 
one  Olympic,  two  Pythian,  eight  Nemean,  aid 
eight  Isthmian  yietories  in  boxing.  It  is  said  that 
while  still  B  boy,  be  lefixed  a  ploughshare  which 
had  dropped  ont  of  its  place  by  the  blows  of  his 
fist,  without  the  help  of  a  hammer.  His  statue  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Glaucias  of  Aegina. 
(Mailer,  AegbKt.  iiL  4.  p.  103;  Krauae,  Olymp. 
p.  292.)  IP.  S.] 

GLAUCUS  (rxoitKos),  artists.  1.  Of  Chios, 
a  statuary  in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  insontor 
of  the  Bit  of  soldering  melala  (iiiWtiaK).  His 
most  noted  work  whs  an  iron  base  (inoKpirriifiSiov, 
Herod.;  Wftjfio,  Paua.),  which,  with  the  silver 
bewl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  (Herod,  i.  25.) 
This  base  was  seen  by  ^usaniaa,  who  describes  its 
construction  (x.  16.  §  1),  and  by  Athenaeua  fv. 
p.  210,  b.  c),  who  says  that  it  was  chased  with 
small  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  passi^  that  has  led  Meyer  (^Kims^ 
gemhiiAle,  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  and  others  into  the  mistake 
of  explaining  icSaAtjtis  as  that  kind  of  engraving 
on  steel  which  we  call  damaieene  wort.  Them  is 
no  doubt  that  it  means  a  mode  of  uniting  metals  by 
a  solder  or  cement,  without  the  help  of  the  nails, 


GLOBULUS. 
hooks,ordo«el^s(S(o'fioi),  which  were  used  before 
theinvention  ofGlaocos.  {Pausan.  to.;  Mailer, 
in  Bottiger'a  AtaaWiea,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.)  PInlarch 
also  speaks  of  this  base  as  very  celebrated.  (Da 
D^aO.  Orae.  it,  p.  4dG,  a.)  The  skill  of  Qlaaeus 
passed  into  a  proverb,  rAmlKou  riio^.  (Schol.  ad 
Phi.  Piaed.  p.  13,  Ruhnken,  pp.  3B1-2,  Bekker.) 

Stephanns  ByzanCinus  {s.  v.  PdUhti)  calls  Glau- 
cns  a  Bamian.  The  iact  is,  that  Olaucus  belonged 
to  the  Samian  school  of  art. 

QlBm^us  is  placed  by  Ensebius  {Chnm.  Ana.)  at 
01.  23,  2  (E.  c  69i).  Alyattes  reigned  n.  c.  617 
— 560.  Bat  the  dates  are  not  inconsistent,  tor 
there  is  nothing  in  Herodotus  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  the  iron  base  had  been  made  some 
time  bctbre  Alyattes  sent  it  to  Delphi. 

2.  Of  Lemnos,  a  distinguished  statuary  (Steph. 
Bys.  s.  D.  kieiKri),  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  for- 
mer, lor  several  of  the  Samian  school  of  artists 
wrought  in  Lemnos. 

3.  Of  Argcs,  was  the  statuary  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  DionysiuB,  made  the  works  which  Smi- 
cylhns  dediiated  at  Olympia.  Glancus  made  the 
statues  of  Iphitua  crowned  by  Eceoheiria  (the  god- 
dess of  traces),  of  Amphilrile,  of  Poseidon,  and  of 
Vesta,  which  Paustuiias  calls  "the  greater  ofier- 
ingS'of  SmicythuB."  Dionysius  made  "  the  lesser 
olTerings."  (Paus.  V.  26.  §S  2—6.  [DiONV- 
SIU9.]  tP.  S.] 

GLAUCUS  {T\aSms).  1.  Called  by  Arrian 
(Anab,  vji.  ]4)  Glaueios  (naimias),  the  name 
of  the  physician  who  attended  on  Hephaestion 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  s.  c  325,  and  who  is  said 
to  liave  been  either  crucified  or  hanged  by  Alex- 
ander, for  bis  ill  success  in  treating  hint.  (Plut. 
Alea.  0.  72.) 

2,  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  at  Alex- 
andria, who  IB  said  to  have  informed  Q.  Dellius  of 
a  plot  formed  agiunst  him  by  Cleopatra,  probably 
B.C.31.    (Plut.-4«tei.  c59,) 

3.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  is  quoted 
by  Aeclepiades  Pharmacion  (ap.  Galen,  De  iJongios. 
Medieam.  lee.  Loe.  iv.  7,  vij.  iii  p.  743.),  and 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  aftic  Christ. 


GLI'CIA  or  GLY'CIAS,  M.  CLAU'DIUS,  a 
freedman  of  P.  Claudius  Pulcber  [Claudius,  No. 
13],  to  whom  he  was  clerk  or  messenger.  When 
Clandius,  after  his  defeat  at  Drepana.  B.  c.  249, 
was  cited  by  the  senate  to  answer  for  bis  miscon- 

minated  Glicia.  (Suet  TV'S.  2.)  The  appointment 
was,  however,  instantly  cancelled,  even  before 
Glicia  had  named  his  master  of  the  eqniles.  (Fasti. 
Capit)  His  disgrace  did  not  prevent  Glioia  iiom 
appearing  at  the  Great  Games  in  his  pretexta  as  if 
he  had  been  really  dictator.  (Liv.^^iix.)  Ghcia 
was  aflerwarda  Isgatus  in  Coruca,  to  the  conani 
C.  Lidnius  Varus,  b.  c  336,  where,  presuming  to 
treat  with  the  Cor^cana  without  ordera  iana  the 
senate  oi  the  consul,  he  was  tiist  deliyered  up  to 
the  enemy  as  solely  responsible  for  the  treaty,  and. 


1  tbeir  re^sal  tc 


IS  put 


.0  death  at 


Kome^  (Dion  Cass.  fr.  4J 
VaJ.  Max.  vi.  3.  3  ;  Comp.  Grot  de  .far.  BeU.  a 
Poo.  ii.  21.  §  4.)  [W.B.  D.1 

GLI'CIUS  GALLUS.     [Oallus.] 
GLO'BULUS,  P.  SERVI'LIUS,  was  tribuna 


GLYCAS, 

of  the  pleba,  E.  c  67.  When  one  of  his  colleagues, 
C.  Cornelius  [C.  ConNELms],  bronglit  forward  a 
rognCion  which  the  Semite  dieiikEd,  Olobnlns  laid 
hie  tribunidan  interdict  on  its  reading  by  thedeik. 
(Aacon.  SB  CSb.  jjra  CbrW.  p.  57,  ed.  Orelli.)  But 
he  appeared  aa  eridence  in  defence  of  Comeliua, 
when  impeached  for  disregarding  the  interdicL 
(Abcdq,  p.  6t.)  QlobuluB  waa  pmeter  of  Ada 
Minor  in  b.  e.  6£— 64,  aince  be  waa  tbe  immediate 
predeceasor  of  h,  Flaccus  (Sail.  Oit,  45  j  Gc.pro 
/■/occSjinthatproTince.  (_Cic.pro Place  i2;ScUl 
Bob.  pro  Flasc.  pp.  333,  216,  Orelli.)  [W.  B.  D.j 

OLOS.     [Gaos] 

GLUS  (r\oii!),an  Egjptian,wa9  flon  of  Tamos, 
the  admiral  of  Cjrns  the  jounger.  When  Menon, 
the  Thessalian,  had  persuaded  hia  troops  to  show 
their  zeal  for  Cjrns,  bj  ctosang  the  Buphratea 
before  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  Gins  was  sent  by  the 
prince  to  conre;  to  them  bis  thanks  and  promises 
of  reward.  After  the  battle  of  Cunasa  he  was  one 
of  those  who  announced  to  the  Greeks  the  death  of 
Cyrua,  and  he  is  mentioned  again  by  Xenophon  as 
watching  their  movements,  when,  in  the  course  of 
their  retreat,  the;  were  crossing  the  bridge  oier 
theTwris.  (Xen.  JhoJ.  L  i.  g  16,6,  §  7,  ii.  1.  8  3, 
i.  i  24.)  [B.  E.J 

GLYCAS,  MICHAEL  (Kq(a^K  6  rAuKai],  a 
Byzantine  historian,  was  a  native  either  of  Con- 
stantinople 01  Sicily,  whence  he  is  often  called 
"  Sieulus."  There  are  great  doubts  with  regard  to 
^e  time  when  he  hved.  Oudin,  Hamberger,  and 
olliers,  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  last  emperors  of  ConstanlJnople, 
concluded  from  letters  of  his  being  eits 
which  are  addressed  to  the  last  Consta 
perished  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  U63 ;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whcthei  those 
letters  are  really  written  by  him.  Walch,  Fabii- 
wus,  Vossius,  and  Cave,  on  the  contraiy,  believe 
that  Glycas  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  ailer  U18, 
because  his  Atuiais  go  down  to  that-year,  Glycas 
was  probably  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  possessed  an  ei:- 
tenaive  amount  of  knowledge,  and  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  several  langnages.  His  style  is 
geneially  dear  and  concise,  and  he  is  justly  placed 
among  the  better  Byzantine  historians.  The  An- 
Hais  XfiiehBs  x/Mi'iKTJ)  mentioned  above  are  his 
principal  wo^  They  are  divided  into  four  parts. 
1\e  first  part  treats  of  the  creation  of  the  world  : 
it  is  a  physico-theoloj^cal  treatiae  \  the  aecond  part 
is  historical,  and  contains  the  period  irom  the 
Creation  to  Christ  j  the  third  goes  from  Christ  to 
Constantine  the  Great  ;  and  the  fourth  ^om 
Constance  the  Great  to  the  death  of  the  em- 
peroc  Aleiis  I.  Conmenus,  in  1 1 1 B.  It  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  tiansladon,  by  Leunolavius, 
together  with  a  continuation  of  the  Annals  down 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  by  the  editor, 
ftisel,  157-2;8vo.  The  first  part  of  the  work  was 
first  published  in  Greek,  wi^  a  Latin  translation, 
by  Meuraina,  under  the  title  of  "Theodori  Metoehi- 
lae  HialoriaeBomanasaJulio  Caesaread  Conslan- 
tinum  Magnum,"  Lugdnn.  1618, 8vo. ;  and  it  is  also 
given  in  Che  7th  vol.  of  MsDrdus' works'.  Meursius 
erroneously  attributed  it  to  Theodorua  Metochita. 
The  whole  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
X.abbe,  who  toolc  great  care  in  coUectuig  MS8.,  and 
added  valuable  notes,  aa  weE  as  the  translation  of 
I.eunclavinfi,Tvhichhe  revised  in  many  places.  This 
edition  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
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Byzan^nes,  and  appeand  at  Paris  1660,  fol. ;  it 
was  reprinted  at  Venice  1729,  fol.  The  best  edition 
is  by  I.  Beliker,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines,  1836, 8vo. 

BesidBB  this  historical  work,  Glycas  wrote  a 
peat  number  of  letters,  mostly  on  theotogrca)  sub- 
jects ;  some  of  them  have  been  published,  mider 
the  title  of'Epistolae  sive  Disaertationes  decern 
et  Graece  et  La^ne,  inteiprete  J,  Lamio,  cunt 
Notis,''inthe  first  vol  of  J.  Lamins,flBScKffi  an- 
dUorum.  {Diaserlatto  dt  Aelate  et  Scr^tUs  M. 
Glgeae,  in  Oudin,  Commealariaa  de  Scrptorihm 
Ecdesiastida,  voL  iii.  p,  2623  ;  Vita  G^/eas,  in 
Lamius,  Deiiciae  EradUonttti ;  Hamberger,  Zuwt^ 
lassige  iVocirioifeM  bob  gdiArlen  Miume™,  vol.  iv. 
p.  729,  ftc;  Cave,  Hal.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  Ik.  ; 
Fabric,  am  Oraec.  vol  xi.  p.  199.)         [W.  P.] 

OLY'CERA  {ekmipa),  "the  aweet  one,"  a 
favourite  name  of  ielairae.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of  Tha- 
lassis  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalua.  (Athen.  xiii. 
pp.  586,  69S,  605,  &c)  [HARPAiug.]  2,  Of  8i- 
cyon,andthenustreeSDf  Pausiaa.  [PAtistAs.]  3.  A 
fevourite  of  Horace.  (Hor.  Oi™.  L 1 9.  30.  iiL  19. 39.) 
QLYCETUUS,  one  of  the  phantom  emperors 
of  tliB  latest  period  of  the  western  empire.  Before 
e  hebl  the  oflice  of  Comes  domesti- 
described  by  Theophanea  aa  iirl)f 
oiK  Mui/ini  ("  a  man  of  good  reputation  ").  After 
the  death  of  the  empemr  Olybriua  and  the  patrician 
Riwraer,  Glycerius  was  instigated  to  assume  the 
empme  by  Gundibatua  or  Gundobald  Oie  Buigun- 
diau,  Ricinier's  nephew.  His  elevation  took  place 
at  Ravenna  in  March,  a.  d.  473.  His  raign  was 
too  abort,  and  the  i        '      '  ' 

liter,  ""ne™! 

bishop  of  Tioinum  or  Pavia,  at  whose  iii 
he  pardoned  some  individuals  who  had  incurred 
his  displeasure  by  some  injury  or  insult  oflered  to 
his  mother.  When  Widemir,  the  Ostro-Goth, 
invaded  Italy,  Glycerius  sent  bun  several  presents, 
and  induced  him  to  quit  Italy  and  to  maich  into 
Gaul,  and  incorporate  his  army  with  the  Visi- 
Goths,  who  were  already  settled  in  that  province. 
This  event,  which  is  recorded  by  Jomandea,  is,  by 
Tillemont,  but  without  any  apparent  reason,  placed 
before  the  accession  of  Olyceriua.  The  eastern 
emperor  Leo  I.,  the  Thracian,  does  not  appear  to 
have  acknowledged  Glycerins  ;  and,  by  his  direc- 
tion, Julius  Nepoa  v/aa  proclmmed  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  473  or  tha 
beginning  of  474.  Nepos  marched  agMust  Gly- 
cerius, and  took  him  prisoner  at  Fortus  (the 
harbour  of  Rome  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber),  and 
compelled  him  to  become  a  priest.  He  was  ap- 
pomled  then,  or  soon  afterward,  to  the  bishoprick 
'  Salona  in  Dalniatia. 
The  subsequent  histo^  of  Glycerius  is  involved 
some  doubt  The  GSrwaboB  of  Matccllinus  com- 
_  ehends  the  notice  of  his  deposition,  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  and  death  in  onepanigrflph,as  if  they 
had  all  happened  in  the  same  year.  But  accord- 
Malchus,  he  was  concerned  in  the  death  of 
peror  Nepos,  who,  after  being  driven  from 
Italy  l^r  the  patrician  Orestes,  preserved  the  im- 
perial title,  and  apparently  a  fr^iment  of  the  em- 
pire, at  Salons,  and  was  killed  C^.  D.  400}  by  his 
followers,  Viator  and  Ovida  or  Odiva,  of 
1  the  second  was  conquered  and  killed  the 
year  after  by  Odoacer.    A  Glycerius  appears  among 
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the  archbishops  of  Milaa  mentioned  bj  Ennodtus, 
and  Gibbon,  though  with  some  hesitation,  identifite 
the  atchbiahop  with  Iho  ex-emperor,  and  suggests 
that  his  promotion  to  Milan  was  the  reward  of  hia 
participation  in  the  death  of  Nepos  j  but  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  two  were  identiod.  (Marcelli- 
nni,  Marias  Avenlicends  anA  Cas^odoms,  CSmn. ; 
Jomand.  de  Seb.  Get.  c.  56,  de  flepK.  Suec  p. 
&8,  ed.  Lindenbro^i,  Hamb.  IGll  ;  Malcbps  and 
Candidas,  apud  Phot.  Stbl.  codd.  7S,  79  i  Sragr. 
If.  X  ii  16  ;  Emiod.  ifp^iitm,  Ticin.  Vila  and 
CUrttwia  apnd  Slimond.  Op^ra  Vario^  vol.  i.  ; 
Eaieeiyla  IgnoH  Amloris,  subjoined  to  Amm. 
Mure.,  by  Yalesiua  and  other  editors ;  Eckhel ; 
Tillomont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  toL  '1.  ;  Gibbon, 
e.  36.)  [J.  C.  M,] 

GLYCIS,  JOANNES  ('iBifanji  6  TAi-W),  or 
perhaps  also  GLYCAS  (rwnas),  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  &om  1316  to  1320,  was  a  scholu 
of  great  learning,  mid  renowned  jbr  his  oratorical 
attainments.  He  w^  the  teacher  of  Nicephorus 
Gregonis,  the  historian,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
great  praiae  in  several  pasasges  of  his  History. 
Glycis  resigned  his  ofRce,  worn  out  by  ^,  sick- 
ness, and  labour,  iuid  retired  to  the  conyent  of  Cy- 
notissa,  living  there  upon  a  small  sum  of  money, 
which  was  all  that  be  had  reserved  Ibr  himself  oat 
of  his  extensive  property. 

Glycia  wrote  in  a  saperior  style,  and  endeavoarod 
to  purify  the  Greek  huiguage  iron  those  barbarisms 
with  which  il  was  then  crowded.  He  was  not 
only  distinguished  as  a  schohir  and  divine,  but  also 
as  a  statesman.  The  emperor  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  and  Glycia  wrote  an  account  of  his 
jonmey  thither,  of  which  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
speaks  with  great  pnuse,  but  which  is  unfortanalely 
losli  His  othur  works  are,  a  Greek  grammar,  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  various  lihraries,  entitled  tltpi  'Op- 
ftfniTor  'Sivrd^fias.  Ho  has  also  left  some  minor 
productions ;  such  as  'H  irapafTijinr  tou  IlBTpiap- 
Xflii'-,  in  which  he  expluns  the  motives  that  m- 
duced  him  to  resign  we  patriarchate,  and  Ti-o- 
liintirTiKio  lis  Tip  fiitiriKia  Tit  dyiov,  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  holy  emperor,  viz.  Michael  Palaeologus, 
esUmt  in  MSS.'  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris. 
^Wharton's  Aj^ieadixio  Catie's  ISb/.  Lit.  p.  21, 
ad  an.  ]316j  Fabric.  BSi.  Graee.  vol.  li.  p. 
520  i  Jsho,  Asecd.  Graeca,  Fast  f.  1.)    [W.  P.] 

GLYCON  (rAllKi»v),  1.  A  l^c  poet,  from 
whom  tie  Glyconean  metre  took  its  name.  No- 
thing remuna  of  him  but  three  lines,  which  are 
Quoted  by  Hephaestion  in  iUustmtion  of  the  metre. 
Eiiek.  p.  53.) 

2,  The  author  of  on  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Brmidt,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  378  ;  Jocobs, 
AbI/I.  Graec  vol.  iL  p.  364,  vol.  xiiL  p.  898.) 

3,  Another  name  for  the  philosopher  Lycon. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  66.) 

i.  Of  Pergamns,  a  celebrated  athlete,  on  whom 
Antipater  of  Thessalonica  wrote  an  epitaph.  (  Brunct , 
.dsoi  vol.  ii.  p.  126,No.e8;.^»a./'uto(.  X.  124; 
Horat.^.  il,  30.) 

6.  A  grammarian,  ridiculed  in  an  epigram  by 
Apollinaris.  (Brunck,  Anai.  voL  ii.  p.  283,  AtiU^. 
PalaLsi.-"-^ 


iridion 


Coned  by  Quintiljan  (jnsl.  yi.  1.  g  41),  and  fre- 
quently by  Seneca.  (Fahrie.  BiM.  Graee.  vol.  ii. 
p.  122,  vol.  vi.  p.  130.)  [P.  R] 

GLYCON  (rMfmw).  1.  An  Athenian  sculptor, 
known  to  us  by  hia  magnificent  coloasal  marble 


QNAEU3. 
statue  of  Heracles,  which  Is  commonly  called  the 
"  FamesB  Hercules."  It  was  found  in  the  bathe  of 
Caracalla,  and,  after  adorning  the  Famese  palace 
for  some  time,  it  was  ivmoved,  with  the  other 
works  of  ait  behmgjng  to  that  palace,  to  the  rnyal 
mnseum  at  Naples  :  it  rejiieBenls  the  hero  resting 
on  his  club,  after  one  of  his  labours.  The  swollen 
muscles  admirably  express  repose  after  severe  ex- 
ertion. The  right  hand,  wliich  holds  the  golden 
apples.  Is  modem  :  the  lep  also  were  restored  by 
Gulielmo  dellaPorta,  but  the  original  legs  were  dis- 
covered and  replaced  in  1707.  The  name  of  the 
artist  is  carved  on  the  roct,  which  forms  the  main 
support  of  the  statue;^  as  follows : — 
rATKWM 
A0HPIA1OC 

enoiet 

Though  no  ancient  writer  mentions  Glycon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  lived  in  the  period 
between  Lysippns  and  the  early  Roman  emperore. 
The  form  i^  the  Omega,  in  his  name,  which  was 
not  used  in  inscriptions  til!  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era,  fixes  his  age  more  definitely,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
inscription.  The  silence  of  PHny  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  Qlycon  did  not  live  even  later  than  the 
reign  of  Titus. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  the  original 
type  of  the  "  Hereulea  Famese  "  was  the  Heracles 
6£  Lysippns,  of  which  there  arc  several  other  imi- 
tations, but  none  equal  to  the  FamesE.  One  of 
the  most  remafkE^a  is  the  Hercules  of  the  Pitti 
palace,  inscribed  AT2innOT  EPrON,  but  this  in- 
scription IS  without  doubt  a  forgery,  though  pro- 
bably an  ancient  one.  (Winckelmann,  GesMch/e 
d.  Etmst,  b.  }L.  c  3,  §  18  ;  Meyer,  Kwis^eii^adUe, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  58—61  i  Miiller,  ArchSol.  d.  Smil, 
g  129,  u.  2.  §  160,  n.  6  ;  M«s.  Borbon.  vol.  iii. 
pi.  23,  24  i  MUller,  DenhmaL  d.  Alt.  Eimd,  vol.  i. 
pl.xxx™i.) 

The  only  other  remaining  work  of  Glycon  is  a 

base  in  the  Biscari  museum  at  Catania,  inscribed ; 

TATKHN  A®HNA 

(Baoul-Rochette,  ZeSie  &  M.  Sckom,  p,  75.) 

2.  The  ongiaver  of  a  gem  in  the  royal  library 
at  Paris.  (Clarac,  Disorijitioii  del .  Awtiqiaa  du 
Musie  Royal,  p.  420,)  [P.  S.] 

GLYCON  [THa^f),  called  in  some  editions  of 
Cicero  Glajieoi,  the  physician  to  the  consul,  C.  Vi- 
bins  Ponsa,  who  upon  his  death,  after  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  April,  b.  c.  43,  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
TorqnatuB,  Pansa'a  qnaeator,  upon  a  suspicion  of 
having  poisoned  his  wounds.  (Sueton.  .dli^ir.  11; 
comp.  Tac.  Ami.  i.  10.)  Thia  accusation,  however, 
scema  to  have  been  unfounded,  as  there  is  extant  a 
letter  from  M.  Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  which  ha- ear- 
nestly begs  him  to  procure  his  liberation,  and  to 
protect  him  from  injury,  aa  being  a  worthy  man,  who 
suffered  as  great  a  loss  as  any  one  by  Pansn's  death, 
and  who,  even  if  this  bad  not  been  the  case,  would 


same  penon  who  is  quoted  by  Scribonius  Laigus. 
{De  Compos.  Mediam.  c  206.)        [W.  A.  G.J 

ONAEUS,  or  CNEIUS  {r^Ipi),  au  engraver 
of  gems,  contemporary  with  Dioscorides,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Several  beautiful  gems  are  inscribed 
ivith  ills  name.      (Mas.  Floi-eni.  vol.  ii.  tab.  7; 


G0BRYA8. 
Sti^Bcb,  Pierres   ffrav^BS,   tab. 


23;    ] 


[P.  S.] 

GNATHAENA  [VviSiuya),  acelebiated  Greek 
helii^m,  of  whom  some  witty  aayingB  are  recorded 
by  Alhenaeus  (xiiL  p.  585).  Sho  wrote  a  tsi>iot 
suffiitrm6s,  in  the  same  feshion  as  "61101  were  com- 
monly written  by  phihisophars.  It  consisted  of 
323  Snes,  and  was  incoipoiated  by  Callimachus  in 
his  irliv4  tSv  v6iiar.  [L.  S.] 

GNESiPPUS  (rnioimros),  the  son  of  Cleoma- 
ehus,  a  Dorian  lyric  poet,  according  to  Meineke, 
whose  light  and  licenUous  love  venes  were  attacked 
by  Chionides,  Ctatinns,  and  Enpolis.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Athenaeua  seem,  however,  to  bear 
out  fully  the  opinion  of  Welcker,  that  Gnesippua 
was  a  tragic  poet,  and  that  the  description  of  his 
poetry  giten  by  Alhenaens  (jrar)'i'io7po^ou  Tfli 
£»(((»?  iiaia^i)  refers  to  bis  choral  odea.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  6B8,  d.  e. ;  Meineke,  Frt^.  Com.  Oraee, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  27—33  ;  Welcker,  die  CMe<±  Trag. 
ToL  iii.  pp.  1024—1029.)  [P.  S.] 

GNIPHO,  M.  ANTO'NIUS,  a  distingiiiBhed 
Boman  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  last  century 
bolbre  the  Cbriatian  aera.  He  was  bom  in  B.  0. 
1 14,  and  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  but  studied  at  AleX' 
andria.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  waa  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  literature,  and  he  is 
further  praised  aa  a  person  of  a  kind  and  generous 
dlspcsition.  After  his  return  from  Alexandria,  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  first  in  the  house  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  waa  then  a  boy,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  school 
in  his  own  house.  He  gave  instruction  m  cbetoric 
every  day,  but  declaimed  only  on  the  nundinea. 
Many  men  of  eminence  are  said  to  have  attended 
bJH  lectures,  and  among  them  Cicero,  when  he  was 
pmetor.  He  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  left  be- 
hind him  many  works,  though  Ateina  Capito  miun- 
tained  that  the  only  work  written  by  him  was 
De  LaHnB  Sennene,  in  two  books,  and  Uiat  the 

of  his  disciples.  (Suet.  De  lUmtr.  "  "     " 

croh.  &rf.  iii.  12.)     SchV       '     ' 

Rhetorka  ad  HermniuiB 

to  show  that  that  work 

Antonius  Gnipho ;  but  this  is  only  a  very  uncertain 

hypothesis.     [Cickho,  p.  737.]  [L.  S.] 

GNOSI'DICUS  (r™oB,itoi),  the  fourteenth  in 
descent  from  Aesculapius,  the  elder  eon  of  Nebrus, 
the  brother  of  Chrysus,  and  the  father  of  Hippo- 
crates L,  Podalii^ns  II.,  and  Aeneius.  He  lived 
probably  in  the  sixth  centnry  B.  c.  (Jo.  Tseties, 
ChU.  vii.  ffjct.  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vol  sii. 
p.  eSO,  ed.  Vat.  j  Poeti  Epist.  ad  AHtm,  in  Hip- 
pocr,  OiKTo,  VOL  Ui.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  G.l 

GOBIDAS.     [CoBinAB.] 

GiysRYAS  (rafptioi).  1.  A  noble  AsByiian, 
who,  in  Xenophc  ■     "  ■  ■ 


.)  ScbiiCz,  in  his  pre&ce  (0  the 
rm-niaia  (p.  23,  icj,  endeavours 
.t  work  ia  the  prodluction  of  M. 


(iv. 


ii.  E,  liii.  i). 


3.  A  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  conspirator 
against  Smerdia  the  Magian.  When  the  attac 
was  made,  and  Smerdis  fled  to  his  chamber,  he  ws 
pursued  by  Daceius  and  Gobtyas.  In  the  darknes 
nf  the  room  Sareins  waa  afraid  to  strike  at  th 
Mag^an,  lest  he  should  kill  Gobryas  ;  but  Gobrya 
perceiving  hia  hewtation,  eii^imed,  "  Drive  yon 
eword  tlmmgh  both  of  us,"  Doreius  atmck,  ani 
fortunately  pierced  only  the  Magian.  (Herod,  ii 
70,  73,  78  ;  Piut,  Oper.  vol  11.  p.  50,  e.,  ani 
■Wyttenbach's  Noto  ;  Justin,  i.  9  ;  Val.  Mas.  iii 
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2,oit§  2;  Aristeid.  voLi.  p.503,  voLiip.  236.) 
GobrjBB  aiiompanied  Daieiua  into  Scythia,  and 
discovered  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbolical  de- 
fiance of  the  Scythians.  (Herod,  iv.  132,  134.) 
He  waa  doubly  related  to  Dareius  by  marriage; 
Dareius  married  the  daughter  of  Gobiyas,  and 
Gobryas  married  the  sister  of  Dareius  ;  and  one  of 
bis  children  by  her  waa  MardoniuB.    (Herod,  vii. 

3.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  with 
wbiehArtaaeraes  II.  mot  his  brother  Cyrus.  (Xe- 
noph.  A^ai.  i.  7.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 

GOLGUS  (rfe-yos),  a  son  of  Adonis  and  Aphro- 
dite, firom  whom  the  town  of  Golgi,  in  Cyprus,  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Sohol.  ad 
Tl>eoerit.  itv,  100.)  [L.  S.] 

GO'NATUS  ANTI'GONOS.     [Antigonus.] 

OffNGYLUS  (rp77tfXoi).  1.  Of  Eretria,  was 
the  agent  by  whose  means  Pausanias  entered  into 
communication  with  Xenes,  s.  c.  477.  To  his 
charge  Pausantas  entrusted  Bysantinm  after  its  re- 
capture, and  the  Peraiaji  prisoners  who  were  there 
token,  and  who,  by  hia  agency,  were  now  allowed  to 
escape,  and  (apparently  in  Uieir  company)  he  also 
himself  went  to  Xerxes,  tsking  with  him  the  re- 
markable letter  from  Pausaniaa,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  put  the  Persian  king  in  possession  of 
Spaila  and  all  Gree<»,  in  retam  for  marriage  witb 
his  daughter.  (Thno,  L  139 ;  Diod.  li.  44  ;  Nepog, 


»■  30, 


Xenophon,  on  his  arrival  in  Myda  with  the 
Cyrean  soldiers  (b.  c.  899),  found  Hellas,  the 
widow  of  this  Gongylns,  living  at  Pergamus.  She 
entertained  hun,  and,  by  her  direction,  he  attaclced 
the  castle  of  Asidatea,  a  neighbouring  Persian 
noble.  She  had  borne  her  husband  two  sons,  Gor- 
gion,  and  anotber  Gongylus,  the  latter  of  whom,  on 
finding  Xenophon  endangered  in  his  attempt,  went 

panied  by  Procles,  the  descendant  of  Demaiatns. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  %%  8,  17.)  Those  two  eons,  it 
further  spears  (Xen.  Hell,  iii,  1.  %  6),  were  in 
possession  of  Gambrinm  and  Palaegambnnm,  My- 
rina  and  Grynium,  towns  given  by  the  king  to 
tbeir  fether  in  reward  lor  his  treachery.  On 
Thibron's  arrival  witli  the  Lacedaemonian  forces, 
and  the  incorpora^on,  shortly  after  the  above  oc- 
cmrence,  of  the  Cyrean  troops  with  them,  they, 
witli  Eucysthenes  and  Procles,  placed  their  towna 
in  bis  bands,  and  jnmed  the  Greek  cause. 

2.  A  Corinthian  captain,  who  in  the  eigkteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  b.  c  414,  took 
charge  of  a  single  ship  of  rranforcementa  for  Syra- 
cuse. He  left  Laucaa  after  Gylippus,  but,  sailing 
direct  tor  Syracuse  itself,  arrived  there  first.  It 
was  a  critied  juncture  :  tiie  besieged  were  on  the 
point  of  holding  an  assembly  for  discussion  of 
terms  of  surrender.  His  arrjvfd,  and  hia  news  of 
the  approach  of  Gylippna,  put  a  stop  to  all  thought 
of  this  ;  the  Syraoueajts  look  heart;  and  presently 
moved  out  to  support  the  advance  of  their  future 
deliverer.  Thucydides  seems  to  regard  this  as  the 
moment  of  the  tum  of  the  ^de.  On  the  sols 
arrival  of  Qongylus  at  that  especial  crisis  depended 
the  issue  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  with  it  the 
destiny  of  SjTacuse,  Athens,  and  alt  Greece.  Gon- 
gylua  tell,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  firat  battle  on  Epi- 
polae,  [rfter  the  arrival  of  Gylippng.  (Thiic.riL2; 
Plut.i\%KM,]9.)  [A.  H.  C.) 

GORDIA'NUS,  the  name  of  three  Roman  em- 
perors, lather,  eon,  and  giandSon. 


LvC.DOt^le 
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1  M,  Antomius  Gokdianoe,  anrnamed  Afri- 
ANUS,  the  BOB  of  MeUus  MatuUus  and  Ulpia 
GoTd  ana,  daughtsFof  Annina  Severus,  traced  hiB  de- 
scent by  the  father's  side  from  the  Grawhi,  by  the 
mother  a  from  ths  emperor  Trajan,  and  married 
t  ab  a  0  estilia,  the  greiit  grand-danghlei;  ef  Anto- 
nmna  H  s  ajiceBtors  had  for  three  generations  at 
least  r  sen  1o  the  coneulship,  a  dignity  with  which 
be  himaelf  was  twice  inyesled.  His  estates  in  the 
proYinces  were  believed  to  be  more  extensiye  than 
those  of  any  other  private  citizen ;  he  possessed  a 
aubuihan  lUla  of  matchieaa  splendonr  on  the  Prae- 
nestine  way,  and  mherited  ftnm  his  great  graiid- 
fathec  the  honae  in  Home  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  great  Pompeius,  had  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Alltonius,  and  atill  bore  the  name 
of  the  Domus  Boatrala,  derived  from  the  trophies 
enptnted  in  the  piratical  war,  which  decorated  its 
Teetibute  when  Cicero  wrote  the  second  Fhilipptc. 
Gordiflnua  in  youth  paid  homage  to  the  Mnses,  and 
among  many  olher  pieces  composed  an  e^  in 
thirty  hooka,  oiled  the  Jnlommas,  the  theme 
being  the  wars  and  histaiy  of  the  Anlonines.  In 
maturer  years  ho  declaimed  with  so  much  reputa- 
tion that  he  numbered  emperors  among  his  audi- 
ences ;  bis  quaesU>rship  was  distingaished  by  pro- 
fuse liberahly ;  when  aedile  he  far  outstrijnied  all 
bis  predecessors  in  magnificence,  tor  he  exhibited 
games  every  month  on  the  most  gorgeous  scale  at 
his  own  coat ;  be  diacharged  with  honour  the  duties 
of  a  praetorian  judge  ;  in  his  iirat  consnlsbip,  A.  D. 
213,  he  was  the  colleague  of  Caracidla;  in  his 
second  of  Alaiamier  Severus ;  and  soon  afterwards 
was  nominated  proconsul  of  Africa,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  provincials.  Nor  waa  bis  popularity 
unmerited.  In  all  things  a  foe  to  eiceas,  of  gentle 
and  aiiectioiiale  temper  in  iia  domestic  relations, 
he  expended  hie  vast  fortune  m  ministering  tfl  the 
enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  of  the  people  at  large, 

and  temperate  description,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  deelinuig  years  was  derived  fcomtha  atndy 
of  Plato,  Aristo^e,  Cicero,  and  Viigi' 


'bote 


ildcd  t< 
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upon  the  spot  and  the  imperial  dignity  i 
by  distant  and  doubtful  dan; 
bad  assembled  at  hia  gates,  i 
saluted  him  ss  their  aovereign.  Gordiani 
ceiviuK  that  redatance  was  fruitiees,  yiel 
the  wishes  of  the  multitude  i  and  all  the  chief 
cities  of  Aftica  having  ratified  the  choice  of  Tiadrns, 
he  was  esCDTled  a  few  days  atlerwarda  to  Carthage 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  and  saluted  by 
the  title  of  AfricanuB.  From  thence  he  despatched 
letteia  to  Borne,  annonncing  hia  elevation,  inveigh- 
ing at  the  same  time  agtunst  the  cruelty  of  Maiimi- 
nus,  lecalling  those  whom  the  tyrant  bad  banished, 
and  promising  not  to  fell  short  of  tile  liberality 
of  hia  predecessors  in  largesses  to  tlie  soldieca  and 

iceived  the  intelli- 


The  senate  and  all  Rome 


The 


apml 


ited  in  et 


of  the  empire  by  the  tyranny 
fu^st  kindled  into  open  rebellion  in  Africa  by  the 
fiagrant  injustice  of  the  imperial  procurator,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  hia  master  by  emulating 
his  oppression.  Some  noble  and  wealthy  yonths  of 
Tiadrua,  whom  he  had  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
which  would  have  reduced  them  to  indigence,  col- 
lecting together  their  slaves  and  rustic  cetniaera, 
sent  them  fbrwarda  by  n^ht  to  the  city,  command- 
ing them  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  so  aa  not  to  excite 
suspicion,  while  they  themselvea  entered  the  gales 
at  day-break,  and  boldly  repaired  to  the  presence 
ot  tlie  officer  of  the  reTCnue,  as  if  for  the  pnrpose  of 
satiefyiDg  hia  demanda.  Seising  a  ^vonrable  mo- 
ment, they  plunged  their  da;^rs  into  bis  heart, 
while  the  soldiers  who  rushed  forwarda  to  the  rescue 
were  inatantiy  assiuled  by  the  peasants,  and  de- 
stroyed or  put  to  flight.  The  conspirators,  feeling 
that  theu'  offence  was  beyond  forgiveness,  deter- 
mined to  identify  some  one  of  conspicnous  elation 
with  their  enterprise.  Hurrying  to  the  mansion 
of  the  venerable  Gordianus,  now  in  his  eighUeth 
year,  they  burst  into  his  chamber,  and  before  he 
could  recover  fn>m  bis  surprise,  invested  him  with 
a  purple  robe,  and  bEiiled  him  as  Augustus,  While 


once  confirmed,  Gordianus  and  his  son  were  pro- 
claimed AugufitL  The  hatred  long  suppressed  how 
found  free  vent,  Maximinus  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  his  statues  were  cast  down,  and  his  name 
was  erased  from  alt  public  monuments.  Italy  was 
divided  into  districts,  twenty  commissioners  were 
appomted  to  raise  armies  for  its  defence,  and  the 

the  co-operation  of  the  distant  provinces.  Mean- 
while, a^ra  at  Carthage  had  assumed  a  very  im- 
expecled  aspect,  A  certain  Capellianna,  procurator 
of  Numidia,  who  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with 
Gordianus,  and  had  been  recentiy  suspended  by  his 
orders,  refused  to  acknowledge  bis  authority,  and 
collecting  a  larae  body  of  the  well-trained  forces 
who  guarded  tiie  frontier,  hastened  towards  tile 
capital.  The  new  prince  could  oppose  nothing  ex- 
cept an  effeminate  crowd,  destitute  alilte  of  arms 
and  discipline.  Such  a  rabble  was  unable  for  a 
moment  to  withstand  the  regular  troops  of  Capelli- 
anuB.  The  son  of  Gordianus,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  raUy  the  fugitives,  perished  in  the  field  i  and 
bis  aged  fether,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  theas 


The  elder  Gordianus  was  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature,  with  venerable  white  haic,  a  full  face 
rather  ruddy  than  fair,  commanding  respect  by  his 
Cye,  hia  brow,  end  the  general  dignity  of  his  eoun 
tenance,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Augustus  in  voice,  manner,  and  gait. 

Eckhel  is  very  angiy  with  Capitohnus  lor  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  whe^er  the  Gordians  bore  the 
appeUation  of  Jnioim!  or  Anloninas.  It  is  certain 
that  tbe  few  medals  and  inscriptions  in  which  the 
name  appeals  at  full  length  uniformly  exhibited 
the  former ;  bnt  when  we  recollect  that  Fabia  Ores- 
tilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Antonmus,  and  that  the  virtues  of  tbe  Anto- 
ninea  were  celebrated  both  in  proae  and  verae  by 
her  husband,  it  doea  not  appear  improbable  that,  in 
common  with  many  other  emperors,  he  may  havs 


Id  br  u 

rt  of  shadow  of  royidty  for  less  than  t^ 
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aasumpd   the  designation  in  question  daring  tbo 
brief  period  of  hia  sway. 

2.  M.  AntohJUS  GoRDtANUS,  eldsBt  s< 
the  foregoing  and  of  Fabia  Oroatilia,  waa  bi 
A.  D,  i93,  WBB  appointed  l^atus  to  ilia  fiither  in 
Africa,  waa  aaaociated  wilu  liim  in  tlie  puiple 
and  ftl!  in  the  battle  agajnet  CapelliEtnus,  a 
recorded  above,  in  tlie  ibrty-aiEth  jeor  of  hia 
age. 

LeB9  aimpTti  in  hia  hahita,  and  less  strict  in  h 
moi-fility  than  his  parent,  he  waa  neverthelej 
respected  and  beloved  both  in  public  and  prival 
life,  and  never  diagraced  himself  by  acts  of  ostei 
tatioua  profligacy,  althongh  he  leit  upwarda  < 
sixty  children  by  larioBa  miatreaaes,  and  enjoyed 
the  aomewhat  qnestionahJe  distinction  of  being 
selected  by  the  fevonr  of  Elagahalus  to  iiU  the 
office  of  quaeator.  He  became  praetor  nnder  the 
more  pure  auspices  of  Alexander,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  eo  much  credit  as  a  judge,  that  he 
WHS  fbrthvrilh,  at  a  very  early  age,  promoted  Ic 
the  consulship.  Several  light  pieces  in  pi^ae  and 
verae  atleated  hia  love  of  [ileniture,  which  he  im- 
bibed in  boyhood  from  hia  preceptor,  Serenus  Sam- 
mooicuB,  whose  lathee  had  accmnulated  a  library  of 
sixty  thonaand  volnmee,  which  the  son  inherited, 
imd  on  his  death  beqneathed  to  his  pupil. 

No  period  in  the  annals  of  Rome  is  more  em- 
lianassed  by  chronological  difliculties  than  the 
epoch  of  the  two  Gordians,  in  consequence  of  the 
obscurity,  confusion,  and  inconsistency  which  cha- 

aomuch  that  we  shall  find  sin:  weeks,  a  hundred 
days,  six  montha,  one  year,  two  yeara,  and  even 
six  years,  assigned  by  conflicting  authorities  as  the 
limits  of  their  reign,  while  in  like  manner  Balbi- 
nna,  with  Pupienua,  are  variously  stated  to  nave 
occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-two  days,-— for 
tiiree  months, — fijr  one  yeac, — or  for  two  joara. 
Without  attempting  to  point  out  the  folly  of  most 
of  these  assertions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
Eckhel  has  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
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numerona  coins  are  extant,  struck  in  I^ypl,  com- 
niemoraring  the  seventh  year  of  hia  reign.  But 
aince  the  ggyptiana  calculated  the  commencement 
of  their  citil  year,  and  conaequently  the  years  of  a 
sovereign's  reign,  from  the  29lh  of  Auguat,  they 
must  have  reckoned  aome  period  prior  to  the  29th 
of  Auguat,  A.  D.  238,  aa  the  firat  year  of  the  third 
Gordian's  reign. 

Hence  the  elevation  of  the  first  two  Gordisjis, 
their  death,  the  death  of  Maximinus,  the  accession 
and  death  of  Balbinua  with  Pupienus,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  third  Gordian,  must  all  have  faUen 
between  the    lat   of  January  aad   the  29th   of 


ken  plac 


InAfric: 


g  of  March, 

Gordians  happened  in  the  middle  of  April,  afiec  a 
reign  of  six  weeks,  while  the  aaaasaination  of 
Balbinug  and  Pupienus,  with  the  accesrion  of  the 
tliird  Oordian,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the 
end  of  the  following  July.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
■     ■     ■         ■     "■  n  of  these, 


have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  year  A.  n. 
235,  and  copper  coins  are  still  extant  issued  by  the 


of  A, 


.238, 


2.  Upon  receiving  inteUigenoe  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  AMcu,  the  senate  at  once  acknowledged 
the  Gordians,  threw  down  the  statues  of  Maaimi- 
nus,  and  declared  him  a  pnbhc  enemy.  Hence  it 
b  manifest  that  they  would  issue  no  money  bearing 
hi"  efligy  after  these  events,  which  must  tiierefore 
belong  to  some  period  later  than  the  beginning  of 
A.  D.  338. 

3.  It  is  known  that  the  third  Gordian  waa 
killed  abput  the  month  of  March,  a.  n.  244,  and 


M.  Antonius  Gordian  its,  according  to  most 
of  the  anthorilies  consulted  by  Capitolinus,  was 
the  son  of  a  dai^hter  of  the  elder  Gordianua,  al- 
though some  mantuned  that  he  waa  the  son  of  the 
younger  Gordianua.  Having  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  under  circumstances  narrated  in  the 
life  of  Balbiuus  [Balbjnus],  after  the  mnrder  of 
and  Pupienua  by  the  praetorians  a  few 

claimed  Ai^uatus,  with  the  full  approbation  ot  the 
tro<^a  and  ^e  senate,  although  at  this  time  a  mere 
boy,  piiibably  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  The 
annala  of  his  reign  are  singularly  meagre.  In  the 
consulship  of  Venuatua  and  Sabinus  (a.  t>.  240),  a 
-rebellion  broke  out  in  Afiica,  but  was  promptly 
(oppressed.  In  241,  which  marks  his  aecond  coii- 
lulship,  the  young  prince  determined  to  proceed  in 
lerson  to  the  Persian  war,  which  had  assumed  a. 
nnst  fbmiidable  aspect,  bnt  before  setting  ont  mar- 
ried Sahinia  Tranqnillina,  the  daughter  of  Miritheua 
^MiBITHBUS],  a  man  distinguished  for  learning, 
sloqnence,  and  virtue,  who  waa  atrdgbtway  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  pcnetorium,  and  became  the 
trusty  counsellor  of  his  son-in-law  in  all  matters  of 
importance.  By  their  joint  exerliona,  the  power  of 
the  ennncha,  whose  baneful  influence  in  the  palace 
had  first  acquired  strength  under  Elagibal  a  and 
been  tolerated  bj  his  a  neasor  was  at  once  sup 

~  t  Gord  anua  bavng  thrown  open  the 
Janus  th  all  the  an  nt  formaht  es 
quitted  Rone  for  the  East  Pasang  though 
Moea  a.  he  routed  and  dea  rayed  aome  barbaro  is 
tribes  npon  the  confi  es  of  Thrace,  who  sought  to 
arrest  hap  ogiesa  cross  ng  a  er  from  then  a  to 
Syna,  be  defeated  bapor  m  a  snccession  of  engiwe- 
menta,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Mesopotamia, 
the  chief  merit  of  these  achievements  being  pro- 
bably duo  to  MisitheuB,  to  whom  they  were,  with 
fitting  modesty,  asciibed  in  the  deepatches  to  the 
senate.  But  this  prosperity  did  not  long  endure : 
Misitheus  perished  by  disease,  or,  as  many  histo- 
rians have  asserted,  by  the  treachery  of  Philip,  an 
Arabian,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  chosen  by  tha 
prince  to  supply  the  place  of  the  trusty  friend 
whom  he  had  lost.  Philip,  Irom  the  moment  of 
his  elevation,  appears  to  hare  exerted  every  att  to 
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prejudicB  tlie  BoldierB  against  their  aovereign.  Ho 
contrived  that  the  supplies  destined  ioi  the  use  of 
the  camp  should  he  intercepted  or  sent  in  s  wrong 
direction,  BJid  then  aggravated  the  discontent 
which  BTOBB  among  the  troops  by  attributing  -'■--- 
SB  and  incapacity  < 
«  roused  their  passions 


At  length  h 


tumultuouslj,  attacked  Oordianns 
their  suKerings ;  and  having  gained  posseesir 
his  person,  first  deposed,  and  then  put  hji 
death.  The  narrativeorthe  ciicumstsncesatlending 
tliis  evens,  as  recorded  hy  Capitolinus,  is  evidently 
largely  mingled  with  fiihle,  but  no  doubt  exiats  as 
to  ^e  manner  in  which  Gordian  peiiahed,  nor  of 
the  tieachaiy  by  which  the  deed  was  accomplished, 
or  a.  lively  but  tractable  diaposition,  endowed 
with  high  abilities,  of  amiable  temp 
address,  Gordian  had  gained  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
was  ihe  idol  alike  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  annies,  nntil  betrayed  hy  the  prafidy  of  his 
general  So  well  aware  was  Philip  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  victim,  that,  instead  of  commanding 

erased  from'pnblii]  monuments,  a^was  the  common 
piactice  ondar  such  circumstances,  he  req^uested  tl 
senate  to  grant  him  divine  honours,  announcing 
his  despatch  that  the  young  prince  had  diod 
natural  death,  und  that  he  himself  had  bei 
chosen  unanimously  to  611  the  vacant  throne. 

Oordian  was  buried  near  Castmm  Ciroeeium 
or  Cercufifum,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  an  epitaph, 

tomb  in  Greek,  Latin,  Feruan,  Hebrew,  and 
Egyptian  characters.  The  inscription  itself  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  Licinius,  but  the  se- 
pulchre, which  formed  a  conspicuous  object  as 
viewed  from  the  sucronnding  country,  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  days  of  Julran  (A.  D.  363),  as  we 
ar«  told  by  Ammianns  Maicellinus,  who  calls  the 
spot  ZaSha,  or  the  olive-tree. 

(Capitolin.  Maxanin.  duo,  Oordiani  ires  ;  He- 
codian,  lib.  viL  viii.  i  Victor,  rfe  Cms.  xivi,  ixvii., 
.^p£tL  xxvi.  xxviL  ;  Butrop,  ix.  2  j  Amm.  Marc, 
xiiii.  S.  §  7;  Zoum.  L  14—16, 19,  iii.  11 ;  Eckhel, 
voL  vii.  p.  393.)  [W.  R.] 


GO'RDIUS(riSp8io!),anancien  Itmg  fPhry 
gia,  and  lather  of  Midas,  is  celebrated  n  h  to  y 
through  the  story  of  the  Gordian  kn  t  A  rd  g 
to  tradition,  he  was  originally  a  po  peasai  t,  bu 
was  destined  to  occupy  a  kingly  th  e,  as 
was  indicated  by  a  prodigy  which  h  ppen  d  to 
him.  One  day,  while  he  was  plough  ng  n  eagi 
came  dawn  and  settled  on  his  yoh  f  n  d 
retUMned  there  till  the  evening.  Gordius  was  sur- 
prised at  the  phenomenon,  and  went  to  Tehnissns 
to  consult  the  toothsayers  of  that  place,  who  were 
very  celebrated  for  their  art.  Close  by  the  gates 
of  the  town  ho  met  a  Tehnissian  girl,  who  herself 

EQsaessed  prophetic  powers.  He  told  her  what  lie 
:id  come  for,  and  she  advieed  him  to  offer  up  sa- 


GORGA8U8. 
orifices  to  Zeua  eao-Af  ifs  at  Telmisaus.  She  herself 
accompanied  him  into  the  town,  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  instructions  respecting  the  sacrifices. 
Qordiue,  in  return,  took  her  for  his  wife,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  fathec  of  Midas.  When  Midas 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  internal  disturhancee 
broke  out  in  Phr7gia,  and  an  oracle  infonned  the 
inhabitantB  that  a  car  would  brii^  them  a  king, 
who  should  at  the'^^ame  time  put  on  end  to  the 
disturbances.  When  the  people  were  deliberating 
on  these  pouits,  Gordiua,  with  his  wile  and  eon, 
suddenly  appeared  ridmg  m  hm  car  in  the  ^sembly 
of  the  people,  who  at  once  retognised  llie  person 
described  by  the  oracle.  According  to  Arrian 
[Jaai.  ii.  g),  the  Phrygians  made  Midas  their 
king,  while,  according  to  Justin  (xi,  7),  who  also 
gives  the  ecaele  somewhat  di^iently,  and  to  others, 
Gordius  himself  was  made  Wng,  and  succeeded  by 
Midas.  The  new  king  dedicated  his  car  and  the 
yoke  to  which  the  oxen  had  been  laetened,  to  Zeos 
BtarAeis,  in  the  acropolis  of  Oordium,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that,  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot  of 
the  yoke,  should  reign  over  all  Asia.  It  is  a  well- 
known  story,  that  Alexander,  on  his  arrival  at 
Gordinm,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  applied 
the  omcle  to  himselt  (Comp.  Curt.  iii.  1.  g  16  ; 
Pint.  Alex.  18  ;  Slrab.  xii.  p.  i68  ;  Aellan,  V.  If. 
iv.  17.)  [L.  S.] 

GO'BDIUS,  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  the  instru- 
ment of  Mithridates  Eupator  VL  in  his  attempts 
to  annex  Cappadocia  to  Pontns.  Gordius  was  cm- 
ployed  by  him,  in  b,  a  96,  to  murder  Ariaiathes  VI. 
king  of  Cappadocia  [AauRATHBS,  No.  6].  Ha 
was  afterwards  tutor  of  a  son  of  Mithridates,  whom, 
aflet  the  murder  of  Aiiaiathes  VII.  he  made  king 
of  Cappadocia,  Gordius  was  sent  as  the  envoy  of 
Mithridates  tn  Rome,  and  nfterwards  employed  by 
him  to  engage  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  attaek 
Cappadocia,  and  expel  Ariobarzanes  I.,  whom  the 
Ramans  made  king  of  that  country  in  B.  c  93. 
Sulla  restored  Ariobarzanes  in  the  following  year, 
and  drove  Oordius  out  of  Cappadocia.  Gordius 
was  opposed  to  Muraena  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
B.  0.  83—2.  (Justin,  xxiviiL  1—3  j  App.  M^ 
66  !  Plut,  &dl.  5.)  rW.  R  D.] 

OCRDIUS,  a  charioteer,  the  compajiion  of 
Elagahi^us  in  his  first  race,  and  from  that  day  fa> 
ward  the  chosen  fiiend  of  the  emperor,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  praefectus  vi^nm.  (Lamprtd. 
£Joj(a6.  6.  IS;  Dion  Cass.  iKiix.  16.)    [W.  R,] 

QORDYS  (rdpBui),  a  son  of  Triptolemua,  who 
assisted  in  searching  after  lo,  and  then  settled  in 
Phrygia,  where  the  district  of  Gordyaea  received 
its  name  from  bun.  (Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  Tapmemy  ; 
Suab.pp.747,  760.)  f  L- 8.] 

GO-RGASUS  (rrfprmroi),  a  son  of  Machaon 

and  Anticleia,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Ni- 

machus,  had  a  sanctuary  at  Fberae,  Ibunded  by 

Gl  UCU3,  the  son  of  Aepytus.     (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  6, 

30  §  3.  [L.  S.] 

GO'RGASUS  (rtn™'™'),  one  of  the  sons  of 
M  ohaon,  the  son  of  Aesculapius,  by  Anticleia,  the 
da  ghter  of  Dioeles,  king  of  Pherae,  in  Messenia ; 
h  ,  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom.  He  also  followed  the  example  of 
his  father,  by  practising  the  art  of  healing,  for  which 
he  received  divine  honoura  iBec  his  death.  (Paus. 
.30.  S3.)  [W.A.  G.] 

GO'RGASTJS,  painter  and  modeller.  Uiiisa- 
janS].  (Sob also  Wab,  £^ussJiirf/i  IBil,not8 
*3,  p.  347.)  [P.S.] 
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.  GORGE  (ropyn),  a  dsughter  of  Oeneiia  and 
Altliaea,  and  the  wife  of  Andtaeraon.  When  Ar- 
temis metajDorplioBed  lier  aiatora  into  Ijirda,  on 
account  of  theit  unceasing  lamentatinns  ahont  their 
brothec  Meleager,  Gorge  and  Deiajieiia  alone  were 
spared,  (Anton,  lib,  3  ;  Oi.  Met.  viii  532  ; 
Apcllod.  i.  S.  §§  3,  5.)  According  to  ApollodoniB, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Tydeua  by  her  own 
father.  Her  son  Thoaa  led  the  AetolisDS  against 
Troj.  One  of  the  DnnadoB  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Goige.     (Apollod,  ii.  1.  §  5.)     [L.  8.] 

GO'RGIAS  (rofrj-iai).  one  of  Alerander's  offi- 
cers, was  among  those  who  were  bronght  reluct- 
antly from  Macedonia  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Andio- 
tncnes,  when  he  was  sent  home  to  collect  leiies  in 
H.C33-2.  {Curt-vii.  I ,  ad  tin. ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  155, 
b.)  Gorgias  was  one  of  the  commanders  left  by 
Aleiander  in  Bactria  to  complete  the  reduction  rf 
the  Bactrian  insurgents,  and  to  check  further  re- 
bellion, while  the  king  himself  marched  to  quell 
the  revolt  in  Sogdiana,  13.  c  328.  (Arrian,  Attab. 
iv.  16.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  hia  Indian 
expedition,  aJid,  together  with  Attains  and  Me- 
leager,  commanded  the  mercenaries  at  the  passage 
of  the  Hydaspes  against  Poms  in  b.c  S26.  (Arrian, 
Anak  V,  ]  2  i  corap.  Curt.  Tiii.  13 ;  Hui.  Alex.  60  ; 
Died.  zviL  87,  &c)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Gotgias  whose  name  occuis  in  Jus^n  (rii,  12) 
among  the  veterans  whom  Alexander  sent  home 
under  Cratems  in  B.  0.  324  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he 
must  be  distinguished  &om  the  Gorgiaa  who  is 
mentioned  bj  Plutarch  (^Eam.  7)  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  Bumenes  in  his  battle  against  Cratfima 
and  Neoptolemus  in  Cappadocia,  in  B.C  321 .  [E.E.] 

GOTtGIAS  rCopyias),  of  Leoiitini,  a  Chald- 
dian  colony  in  Sicily,  was  somewhat  older  than 
the  orator  Antiphon  (boi'n  in  B.  c.  480  or  479), 
axd  lived  to  snch  an  advanced  age  (some  say  1  OS, 
and  others  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates, 
though  probably  only  a  short  time.  (QuintiL  iii.  1 . 
§9;  comp.  Xenoph.  .iliiaf.  li.  S.  §  16;  H.  Ed. 
Foss,  de  Gorgia  LeotiHnOj  HaJle,  1 B28,  p.  6,  &c. ; 
J.  Gesl,  Histor.  CriL  Sopiutarum,  in  the  JVopo 
AetaLU^rariaSoaetoHeRbetio-Tra^tataei^.^Ai.^ 
The  accoanls  which  we  have  of  personal  collisions 
between  Gorgias  and  Plato,  and  of  the  opinion 
which  Gorgias  is  said  to  have  expressed  respecting 
Plato's  di^ogue  Gorgiat  (Athen.  xL  p.  609),  ate 
doubtfiil.  We  have  no  particular  information  ro- 
Epec^ng  the  early  life  and  drcumstances  of  Gorgias, 
but  we  are  told  that  at  an  advanced  age,  in  n.  c. 
427,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citiEens  as  ambas- 
sador to  Athena,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  pro- 
tection against  the  threatening  power  of  Symcuse. 
(Diod.  xiL  53  ;  Plat  Hyip.  Miy".  p.  282 ;  Timaens, 
up.  Dionga.  Hid.  Jud.  Lg!.  3.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Leontini  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous 
old  ago  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  espedally 
at  Athene  and  the  Thessalian  Larisaa,  enjoying 
honour  everywhere  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  (Diod.  L  c  \  Pint,  de  Socna.  Daem.  B  ; 
DionyB.  I  a. ;  Plut  Hiigi.  Mc0.  p.  282,  b.,  Gmy. 
p.  449,  b.,  Meao,  p.  1\,Protag.  pp.309,  316i  comp. 
Foss,  p.  23,  &C.)  ?:aYfxa  {UdierAriileph.  V6gd, 
p.2S,iaitieMenioina/tielio^  Aead.o/Ser!i7i) 
cndeavotiied  to  prove  that  Oorgias  and  his  brother 
Herodiciis,  a  physician  of  some  note,  settled  at 
Athens,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  this 
opinion.  An  Ooigias  did  not  go  as  ambaswidor  to 
Athena  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  as  we 
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have  no  trace  of  an  earlier  journey,  we  must  reject 
the  statement  that  the  great  Athenian  statesman 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  were  among  his  dis- 
ciples, (Philostr.  Vil.  Sopk  p.  493,  £!piai.  13,  p, 
919  ;  cnmp.  Dionys.  HaL  BpisL  ad  Pomp.  2,  Jsd. 
de  Tlmcyd.  24.)  But  his  Sicilian  oratory,  in  which 
he  is  Siud  to  have  excelled  Tisias,  who  was  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  him,  perhaps  as  am- 
hsssador  from  Syracuse  (Pans.  vi.  7,  §  8 ;  Plat. 
Piaedr.  p.  267),  must  have  exercised  a  consider^ 
able  influence  even  upon  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  Agathon,  the  tragic  poet,  and  the  rhet^iri- 
cian  IsDCcntee.  (Plat  Symp.  p.  198  ;  Dionys, 
Hal.  d6  Isccrai.  1,  de  Compos.  Verb.  23;  leociat, 
Piamlli.  i.  p.  331,  ed.  Lange.)  Berides  Polas,  who 
is  described  in  such  lively  coloucs  in  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  Alcidamas,  Aeschines, 
and  AnUathenes,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imi- 
tators of  Gorgias.  (Philostr.  p.  493,  &c.,  comp.  p. 
919;  Dionys.  tfe  laaeo,  19  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  63, 

In  his  earner  years  Goigias  was  attracted, 
though  not  convinced,  by  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  Eleatics  had  come ;  but  he  neither  attempted 
to  refute  them,  nor  did  he  endeavour  Co  reconcile 
the  reality  of  the  various  and  varying  phaenomena 
of  the  world  with  the  supposition  of  a  simple, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  existence,  as  Empedo- 
cles,  Anaiagoras,  and  the  atomists  had  done.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  the  oonolnsions  of  the 
li^atics,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  was 
nothing  which  had  any  existence  or  reality  ;  and  in 

and  kept  so  evidently  appeanmce  alone  in  view, 
instead  of  truth,  that  he  was  justly  reckoned  among 
the  sophist*.  His  work.  On  JVirfare,  or  Oh  &al 
which  ia  noti  in  which  he  developed  bis  views,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  b.  c  444 
(Olympiod.  w  Plot.  Gorg.  p,  667,  ed.   Routh.), 

doubtful  whether  Galen,  who  quotes  it,  Opera,  vol 
i,  p,  56,  ed.  Gesner,  actually  read  it) ;  bat  we 
possess  sufficient  extracts  &om  it,  to  form  a  definite 
idea  of  its  nature.  The  work  da  Xemph.  Gorgia 
ei  Metisso,  ascribed  to  Aristotlo  or  TheophrEistns, 
contains  a  ^thful  and  acciuate  account  of  it,  though 
the  text  is  unfortunately  very  coimpt :  Sextus 
Empiricue  {adv.  MM.  vii.  66,  &c)  is  more  supe> 
fioial,  but  clearer.  The  book  of  Gorgiaa  was 
divided  into  tliree  sections :  in  the  first  he  endea- 
voured lo  show  that  uolliing  had  any  real  exist- 
ence ;  in  the  second,  that  if  there  was  a  real 
exiBtenco,.it  was  beyond  man^s  power  to  ascertain 
it ;  and  in  the  thira,  that  existence  could  not  be 
communicated,  even  supporing  that  it  was  real  and 
ascertainable.  The  first  section,  of  which  wo  have 
a  much  moi-e  precise  and  accurate  account  in  the 
Aristotelian  work  than  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  shows 
on  the  one  hand  that  things  neither  are  nor  are 
flot,  because  otherwise  beinff  and  not  being  would  be 
identical ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there 
were  existence,  it  could  neither  Irave  came  to  be 

The  first  of  these  mfeiences  arises  from  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  use  of  the  term  of  existence;  the 
second  from  the  &ct  of  Goxgiss  adopting  the  con- 
clusion of  MeUssus,  which  is  manifes^y  wrongs  and 
according  to  which  existence  not  having  came  to  le 
is  infinite,  and — applying  Zeno's  a^ument  against 
the  reality  of  space — as  an  infinite  has  no  eiiet- 
ence.     Oorgias  further  makes  bad  use  of  another 
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poreal,  that  is,  according  to  the  materialistic  views, 
as  not  eiiating  nt  bJI,  altlougli  with  regard  to 
viiriety,  he  obeerres  that  it  presiippoaea  the  exiit- 
ence  of  units.  Tlie  second,  section  concludes  that, 
if  existence  were  ascertninahle  or  cognizablei  every- 
thing whick  is  HScert^ned  or  thought  must  be  real ; 
but,  he  continnee,  thinga  which  are  ascertainable 
throngh  the  medinm  of  our  senses  do  not  exist, 
became  they  ate  conceiled,  but  exist  even  when 
they  are  not  conceived.  Tbe  third  section  uiges 
the  iacL,  that  it  is  not  existence  which  is  communi- 
cated, but  only  words,  ^nd  that  words  are  ialelli- 
gible  only  by  their  reference  to  corresponding  per- 
ception's; but  even  then  intelligible  only  approxi- 
matiyely,  since  no  two  persons  ever  perfectly 
agreed  in  their  perceptions  or  sentiments,  nay, 
nnt  even  one  and  the  same  person  agreed  with 
himself  at  difierent  times.  (Comp.  Foss,  pp.  1'07 
—18^.) 

However  little  snch  a  mode  of  arguing  might 

vol  it  could  not  hut  direct  attention  to  the  insuffi- 
eiency  of  the  abstractions  of  the  Eleatica,  and  call 
forth  more  careful  investigations  concerning  the 
natute  and  forms  of  our  Itnowledge  and  coguition, 
and  thus  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  the 
later  scepticism,  the  germs  of  which  were  contained 
in  the  views  entertained  by  Oorgias  himself.  He 
himself  seems  soon  to  have  Tenoanced  this  sophis- 
lical  schematism,  and  to  have  tnrned  his  attention 
entirely  to  rhetorical  and  practical  pnrsnite.  Plato 
at  least  notices  only  one  of  those  ai^umenlations, 
end  does  not  even  speak  of  that  one  in  the  ani- 
mated description  which  he  gives  of  ttte  peculiari- 
ties of  QoFgias  in  the  dialogue  bearing  his  name, 
but  in  the  EuOffdmius  (p.  2B4,  B6,  &c).  Isooratea 
(ffilm.  Landau),  however,  mentions  the  book 
ilselt 

Goipaa,  ra  described  !iy  Plato,  avoids  general 

fines  himself  to  enumerating  and  characterising  the 
particular  modes  in  which  they  appear,  according 
to  the  differences  of  age,  sex,  &c..  and  that  not 
withont  a  due  appreciation  of  real  fects,  as  ie  cleEir 
from  an  expression  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  recog- 
nises this  merit  (Plat;  Mevn,  p.  71,  &c- )  comp. 
Anstoi-PoHU  i.  S.%  13.)  Gorpaa  further  expressly 
declared,  that  he  did  not  profess  to  impart  virtue — 
as  Prolagoraa  and  other  sophists  did — but  only  the 
power  of  speakiog  or  eloquence  (Plat.  ilfi?no,'p.95, 
Gorg.  p.  452,  /-Mfi.  p.  BB),  and  he  preferred  the 
name  of  a  rhetorician  to  that  of  a  sophist  (Plat 
dorg.  p.  520  a,  449,  462) ;  but  on  the  snppoffition 
that  oratoiT  comprehended  and  was  the  master  of 
all  our  other  powers  and   (acuities.    (lb  p.  4G6, 

whether  ^ey  should  call  him  an  orator  or  a  sophist. 
(Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  5  ;  Lucian,  Muerob.  23.) 

though  without  attaching  any  importance  to  phy- 
sics, Goi^as  seems  to  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Empcdocles,  whose  disciple  he  is  called, 
though  in  all  probability  not  coixectly.  (Diog. 
Laiirt,  vni.  68  j  Plat.  Meao,  p.  76,  Gorg.  p.  463  j 
comp.  Dionys.  da  /soemf.  1.) 

The  eloquence  of  Oorgias,  and  prabably  that  of 
his  Siolian  contemponuy  TIsiae  lUso,  was  chiefly 
calculated  t«  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  by  com- 
binations of  worde  of  umilar  sound,  by  the  sym- 
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metry  of  its  parts  and  similar  artifices  (Died.  xii. 
53 ;  Cic  Orai  4S,  63 ;  Dionjs.  Hal.  passm),  and 
to  dazzle  by  metaphon,  hypallagae,  allegories,  re. 
petitions,  apostrophes,  and  the  like  (Suidas  ;  Dio- 
nys. HaL  passim) ;  by  novel  images,  poetical 
circumlocutions,  and  high-sounding  expressions, 
and  sometimes  also  by  a  stnun  of  irony.  (AristoL 
Bhet.  iJL  17,  S  i  Xenoph.  Sgmp.  2  ;  Aristot.  Rket. 
iii.  !,  3,  14 ;  PhilosW.  p.  492  j  Dionys.  de  Lgs.  3.) 
He .  lastiy  tried  to  cb^m  his  hearers  by  a.  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  his  periods.  (Demctt.  de 
EJoaat.  16.)  But  as  these  artifices,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  he  is  sdd  to  have  oHe'a  shown  real 
grandeur,  eamestneHS,  and  elegance  (^F/oAoirp^ 
Ttiav  leai  trf^tPoDjTa  ffot  KO^KiKryiav,  Dionys.  de 
Admir.  vi  l)emoBfh^  4),  were  made  use  of  too  pro- 
fusely, and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undue  pro^ 
minence  to  poor  thoughts,  his  orations  did  not 
encilB  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  (Aristot  Rhet.  iiL 
3,  17;  Lcngin.  de  Sublim.  iii.  12  i  Hermog.  de 
Ideis,  i.  6,  ii.  9  ;  Dionys,  fOBBMn),  and  at  all  events 
could  produce  only  a  momentary  impression.  This 
was  the  case  with  his  oration  addressed  to  the 
assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  exhorting  them  to 
union  gainst  their  common  enemy  (Aristot  Riei. 
iii.  li;  Philostr.  p.  4S3),  and  with  the  funeral 
oration  which  he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  he  pni- 
bably  did  not  deliver  it  in  public  (Philostr.  p.493 ; 
and  the  fragment  preserved  by  the  SchoL  on  Her. 
moganes,  in  Geel,  p.  60,  &c.,  and  Fosa,p.  6a,&c.) 
-Besides  these  and  »^nilar  show-speeches  of  which 
we  know  no  more  than  the  tities  (Geel,  p.  33 ; 
Foss,  p.  76,  Sic),  Gorgiaa  wrote  loci  mnimumi  pro- 
bably as  rhetorical  exerdaes,  to  show  how  subjects 
might  1)e  looked  at  from  oppoate  points  of  view. 
(Cic  Bral.  12.)  The  same  work  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  under  the  title  Onofflosft'cwi.  (PoUux,!!.].) 
We  have  besides  mention  of  a,  work  on  dissimilar 
and  homogeneous  words  (Dionys.  tfe  Camp.  Verb.  p. 
67,  ed.  Reiske),  and  another  on  rhetoric  (Apollod. 
ap.  Biog.  LacTt.  viii.  68,  Cic.  BraC.  12;  Quintil. 
iiL  1.93;  Suidas),  unless  one  of  the  before-men- 
tioned works  is  to  be  understood  by  this  titie. 

Respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  two  declama- 
tions which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Gorgias,  via.  the  Apology  of  Palsmedes,  and  the 
Encomium  on  Helena,  which  is  m^tained  by 
Heiske,  Oeel  (p.48,  &c),  and  Schonbom  (Z<u- 
seiiot.  de  AsSiniia  Deiiamalionam,  gaae  Oorgtae 
LeonUni  mimijie  e^mit,  Breslan,  ]626),and  doubted 
by  Foss  {p.  80,  &c.)  and  -others,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  deciave  opinion,  ance  the  characterisUo 
peculiarities  of  the  oraCoiy  of  Gorgias,  which  appear 
in  these  declamations,  espedaUy  in  the  former, 
might  very  well  have  been  imitated  by  a  Bkilful 

The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even  contain  the 
elements  of  a  scientific  theory  of  oratory,  any  more 
than  his  oral  instructions  ;  he  condned  himself  to 
teaching  his  pupils  a  variety  of  rhetorical  artifices, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  certain  formulas  re- 
ktive  to  them  (Aristot  Blenr^  Sopi.  ii,  9),  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  bis  lectures  here  and 
there  contained  remarks  which  were  very  much  to 
the  point  (Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  16  ;  comp.  Cic.  de 
Oral.  ii.  59.)  [A.  Ch.  B,] 

GO'RGIAS  (Fopyitts),  of  Atiiens,  a  rhetoridan 


if  the  t 


le  of  Cice 


Young 


^d  instructions  from  Gorgias  in  de- 
clamation, but  his  father  desired  him  to  dismiss 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.)     It  appears  from 


GORGION. 
Pliilarch  (Cfc.  21)  thai  Goi^as  led  a  dissolute  life, 
and  also  corrupted  bis  pupils ;  and  this  circum- 
Elauce  wBa  probably  the  lanse  of  Ciceco'e  avecEion 
to  him.  Gorgias  waa  tbe  author  of  several  wocks, 
viz.  1.  Ded^nations,  which  are  alludod  to  by 
Seneca  (CotUtob.  i,  4).  Some  ciitics  are  of  npiaion 
that  the  declBjnations  which  have  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  namely, 
the  'AmXoyia  naKiifi.'^Baiis  and  ^^KtLjuov  'E\S- 
vrfSj  are  the  produc^ona  of  our  rhetoridan.  2.  A 
work  oa  Athenian  courtezans  (n^l  tbc  ■ASijvi^u' 
'EroiplBui',  Atben.  aiii.  pp.  567,  £83,  636)  ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  cert^  whether  the  author  of  this 
work  is  the  same  as  our  riielorician.  3,  A  rhe- 
torical work,  entitled  Sx^^^  Aiairoiar  rral  A^f^u;, 
in  four  books.  The  origiual  work  is  lost,  but  a 
LaCin  abridgment  by  Kutjlius  Lupus  is  a^  ex- 
tant, under  the  title  De  Figaria  SentenHaram  et 
Elcaaionis,  This  ttbridgment  ia  divided  mto  two 
booke,  although  Quintilian  (ii.  2.  ^  102,  106) 
states  that  Butilius  Lupus  abridged  the  tour  books 
of  Goi^s  into  one ;  whence  we  lunat  inter  that 
the  division  into  two  books  is  an  arrangement 
made  by  one  of  the  sabsoquent  editora  of  the  trea- 
tise. (Comp,  Ruhnken,  Prae/ai.  ad  Rulil.  Lup. 
p.x.&c.>  .  [1-8.] 

GO'RGIAS  (roprfos).  I.  A  physician  at  Rome, 
a  friend  and  contemporaiy  of  Galen  in  the  second 
canlury  after  Christ,  to  whom  Galen  dedicated  his 
work  De  Catms  PromUintic^,  (Galen,  De  Lode 
Affeet.  1.  8.  vol.  viii.  p.  S62 ;  i)e  Cam.  Procat. 
vol.  vii.  pp.  317,  3,^2,  ed.  Chart.) 

2.  A  surgeon  at  AieJfandria,  men^oned  in  terms 
of  praise  1^  CelauB  (De  Med.  vii.  Piaet  !4,  pp. 
137,  IBl),  who  may  be  a)njeetured(&om  the  names 
of  his  apparent  contemporaries)  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  century  a  c.  [W.  A.  G.] 

GO'RGIAS,  ft  Lacedaemonian   statuary,   who 

flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  B.  o,  432.  (Pliii, 

H.N.xssiv.  8.8,  19;  where,  for  GWiWS,  i-woB, 

should  read  Gor^iias  Loam  i  Sillig  in  Biittigi 


16  ) 


[P.S.] 


GO'RGIDAS  {rapylSas),  a  Theban,  ot  the 
party  of  Epameinondae  and  Pelopidas.  When  the 
first  step  had  beon  taken  Inwards  the  recovery  of 
the  Cadmeia  from  the  Sparlan  garrison  in  b.  c. 
379,  and  Archias  and  Leontiades  were  slain,  Epa- 
meinondos  and  Gorgidaa  came  forward  and  joined 
Pelopidas  and  bis  confederatea,  solemnly  intro- 
dncing  them  into  the  Theban  assembly,  and  calling 
on  the  people  to  fight  for  their  country  and  their 
gods.  (Plut.  Pelep.  13.)  In  the  next  year,  B.C. 
378,  Gorgidas  and  Pebpidas  were  Boeolarchs  to- 
gether, and  Flulacch  ascribes  to  them  the  plan  of 
tampering  with  Sphodriaa,  the  Spartan  hannost, 
whom  Cleombrotus  had  left  at  Thespiae,  to  induce 
him  to  invade  Attica,  and  so  to  embroil  the  Athe> 
ni^s  with  Lacedaemon.  (Plut.  Pelop.  14,  Ages. 
24;  Sen.  HdL  v.  4.  §§20,  Ac;  comp.  Died. 
XV,  39.)  [E.  B,] 

GCRGION  {rojyyiow),  was,  according  to  Xe- 
Dophon  (Anab.  vii.  S.  $  8),  the  son  of  Helias,  and 
Gongylus  the  Eretcian,  who  received  a  district  in 
Mveift,  as  the  pries  of  his  treachery  to  hia  countiy. 
[OONOYLUS.]  The  dates,  however,  would  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  he  was  a  grandson  rather  than  a 
BOH  of  this  Gongyiua.  Of  this  district  Gorgion  and 
hia  brother  Gongylus  were  lords  inn-C.  399,  when 
Thibron  passed  over  into  Asia  to  aid  the  lonians 
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um,  and  these  were  Bunendered  by  the  brothers  to 
the  Lacedaemooian  gcueraL  {Xen.  Hell,  iii,  1, 
i  6.)  [E.  E,] 

GORGO  and  OOTtGONES  {FopTti  and  Tip- 


'«)■     Hon 


;Gorg< 


who,  a 


cording  to  the  Odyssey  (n.  633),  was  one  of  the 
higbtfn!  phantoms  in  Hades:  in  the  Ihad  (v. 
741,  viii.  349,  xi.  36i  comp.  Virg.  Aes.  vi.  289), 
the  Aegis  of  Athena  contains  the  head  of  Gorgo, 
the  toiTor  of  her  enemies.  Euripides  (Job,  989) 
still  speaks  of  only  one  Gorge,  although  Hesiod 
(Tieoff.  278)  had  mentioned  three  Goi^nea,  the 
daughtere  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whence  they  are 
Bometuues  called  Phorcydes  or  Phorcidea.  f  Aes- 
cliyL  Prom.  793,  797  ;  Pmd.  Pgth.  xii,  24  ;  Ov, 
Mel.  V.  230.)  The  names  of  the  three  Goigones 
are  Stheino  (Stbeno  or  Stenusa),  Enryale,  and 
Medusa  (Hes.  L  e. ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  §  2),  and  they 
are  conceived  by  Heaiod  to  live  in  the  Westera 
Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the 
Hesperidea.  But  later  traditions  place  them  in 
Libya.  (Herod,  ii.  91;  Pans,  ii  21.  §  6.)  They 
are  described  {Scat.  Hen>.  333)  aa  girded  witK 
serpents,  raising  their  heads,  vibrating  their  tongncs, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth ;  Aeschylus  {Prom.  794. 
&c,  Oioeph.  1050)  adds  that  tlley  had  wings  and 
brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  On  the  chest 
ot  Cypselus  they  were  likewise  represented  with 
wings.  (Pans.  v.  18.  §  1.)  Medusa,  who  alone 
of  her  sisters  was  mortei,  was,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her  hair 
wns  changed  into  sei^nts  by  Athena,  in  eonae- 
quence  of  her  having  become  by  Praeidon  the  mo- 
ther of  Chryaaor  and  Pegasus,  iu  one  of  Athena's 
temples.  (Hea.  Tlm)g.  287,  &«.;  Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§  3 !  Ov.  Met  iv.  792  ;  comp.  Persbds.)  Her 
head  waa  now  of  so  icaiful  an  appearance,  tliat 
eveiy  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed  into  alone. 
Hence  the  great  difHcuIty  which  Perseus  had  in 
killing  her ;  and  Athena  aflerwarda  placed  the 
head  in  the  centre  ot  her  shield  or  breastphtle. 
There  was  a  tradition  at  Athens  that  the  bead  of 
Meduaa  was  buried  under  a  mound  in  the  Agora, 
(Paus.  ii,  21.  g  6,  V.  13.  §  3.}  Athena  gave  to 
Heracles  a  lock  of  Medusa  (concealed  in  an  urn), 
for  it  had  a  «milar  eHect  upon  the  lieholder  as  the 
head  itself.  When  Heracles  went  out  against  la^ 
cedaemon  he  gave  the  lock  of  hair  to  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Cepbeut,  as  a  protection  of  the  town 
of  Tegea,  as  the  sight  of  it  would  put  the  enemv 
to  flight.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  g  4 ;  Apollod.  iL  7.  g  3.) 

The  my  thus  respecting  the  family  of  Phorcys, 
to  which  also  the  Graeae,  Hesperides,  Scylla,  and 
other  fabulous  beii^s  belonged,  has  been  inter- 
preted in  various  ways  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
Some  believed  that  the  Gorgones  were  foimidablo 
animals  with  long  h^,  whose  aspect  was  so  fright- 
ful, that  men  were  paralysed  or  killed  by  it,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Marins  were  believed  to 
bavethuametwithlheirdeatii(Athen.v.64).  Pliny 
(ff.  JV.  iv.  31 )  thought  that  they  were  a  race  of 
aav^ie,  swifi,  and  hair^iovered  women  i  and  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  ^^)  regards  them  as  a  race  of  women 
inhabitmg  the  western  parts  of  Libya,  who  had 
been  eitirpatod  by  Heracles  iu  traversing  Libya. 
'These  explanations  may  not  Buflice,  and  are  cer- 
liunly  not  so  ingenious  ns  those  of  Hug,  Hermann, 
Creuser,  Bottiger,  and  others,  but  none  of  them 
has  any  strong  degree  of  probability.         [L.  S.J 

GORGO(rop7d),a!yric  poetess,  acontemporary 
,  Slid  rival  o!  Sa-p^tio,  vi'bo  oaen  aWadwdhei  in  Viet 
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poems.  {Max.  Tyr.  fjise.  iiiv.  9,  vol.!.  p.  478,  ed. 
Reieke.)  On  llie  relations  of  Sappho  to  her  female 
conlemporaiies,  Bea,  1>eeides  the  dissertation  just 
quoted,  MUUer,  Hial.  of  Oe  'liii.  qf  Am.  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  177.  [P.  S.] 

GORGO.      [ClBOMBNES,  p.  7S3,  a.] 
GORGON  (Tipyar),  the  author  of  an  hiBtorical 
work  TIcpi  tSu  iv  'PiJSfi  dimiSi',  and  of  Scholii 
Pindar.    (Athen.  if.  p.  696-697  !   Hesjch. 
'EiriiTDAiaTot,  Kara^mrtCr^s ;  Schol.  ml  Ptnd.  01. 
liL  ;  Fabric.  BM.  Graec  voL  iL  p.  66  ;  Voasius, 
rfeSisJ,  Gr<«w.p.4«,  ed-Westennann.)     [P.  S.1 
QORGO'NIUS.    [OiRGONius.] 
GORGO'PAS  (rofiyiiiro!),  a  Spartan,  acted  i 
Tice-admiral  under  Hiemx:  s^d  Anlalcidas  suc^s- 
fflTBiy,   in   B.  c.    388.     When   Bierax 
Rhodes  to  cany  on  the  war  there,  he  left  Goi^pas 
with  twelve  ships  at  Aegina,  to  act  against  the 
Athenians,  who,  nnder  Pamphilus,  had  possessed 
themselres  of  a  fort  in  the  island,  and  who  were 
Boon  reduced   to  such  distress,   that  a  powerful 
Bquadron  of  ships  was  deapatthed  fiuni  Athena  to 
convey  them  home.     Gorgopas  and  the  A^nclan 
privateers  now  renewing  their  attacks  on  the  Athe- 

them.     Meanwhile,  Antalcidas  superseded  Hie: 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  hang  onlius 
»]eo  with  a  mission  to  the  Petsian  court,  was 
corlcd  by  Gotgopas  as  far  as  Ephesua.    Gorgopaa, 
retQFnmg  hence  to  Aegina,  iell  m  with  the  sgimdron 
of  Eunomus,  and  snceeeded  in  capturing  four  of  his 
triremes  off  Zoster  in  Attica.    [See  Vol.  II.  p.  86, 
a.]     Soon  after  this,  however,  Chabriaa  landed  m 
Aegina,  on  his  way  to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras 
against  the  Persians,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  by 
means  of  an  ambascade,  Gorgopas  being  stam  in 
battle.    (Xen..ff«itT.  1.S§1— 12;  Polyaen. 


hero,  Aiiatomenes,  vtho  betrothed  him  in  marriage 
to  the  maiden  by  whose  dd  he  had  himself  es( "  " 
when  captured  by  a  body  of  Cretan  bowmen, 
ceoaries  of  Sparta.  [See  VoL  1.  p.  308,]  Gorgue 
is  mentioned  by  Paasanias  as  fighting  bravely  by 
his  lather's  «de  in  the  hist  desperate  sinrggle, 
when  Biia  had  been  surprised  hy  the  Spartans. 
Soon  after  this  Aristomenes  declined  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Messeniane,  who  wished  to  mi- 
gcsXe  to  another  country,  and  named  Gorgns  and 
Manticlus,  son  of  the  seer  Theoclus,  as  their  lead- 
ers. Gomis  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  of  Zacynthns,  while  Mantidua  was  in  fevonr 
of  a  settlement  in  Sardinia.  Nejthei;  of  these 
conrses,  however,  was  adopted,  and  Rhegium  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  new  home  of  the  wtilos.  (Pans, 
iv,  19,  21,  23  1  Muller,  Dot.  i.  7.  §  10  j  comp. 
Ahaxilads.) 

2.  Kingiof  Salamis,  in  Cypnis,  ivfts  son  of  Chel^ 
sis,  and  great-grandson  of  Evelthon,  the  contem- 
porary of  Accesilaus  IIL  of  Gyrene.  His  brother 
Oneeilua,  having  long  u^ed  him  in  vain  to  revolt 
From  the  Penuan  king,  at  length  drove  him  Irom 
the  city,  and,  usurping  the  throne,  set  np  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  with  the  lonians  in  B.  o.  499. 
OorguB  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  m  the  next 
year  on  the  reduction  ot  the  Cyprians  and  the 
death  of  Onesilus  m  battle.  He  jomed  Xerxes  in 
Ills  invasion  of  Greece,  and  bis  brother  Philaon 
was  taken  prisonei:  by  the  Greeks  in  the  first  of 
(hethreebatttesat  ATtemisiummB.a48(l.  (He- 
rod. T.   104,  lis,  vii.   98,  viii.  11  i   Larcher  ad 
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3.  A  Messenian,  son  of  EucletUB,  was  distin- 
guished for  rank,  wealth,  and  success  in  gymnastic 

lybius),  he  proved  himself  wise  and  skilful  as  a 
statesman.  In  B.  c.  218  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  then  besieging  Palus,  in 
Cephallenia,  to  ask  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Mes- 
senia  against  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacodaemon.  This 
request  was  supported  by  the  traitor  Leontius  for 
his  own  purposes  ;  but  Philip  preferred  listening 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Acamaniana  to  iit- 
vade  Aetolia,  and  ordered  Eperatna,  the  Achaean 
general,  to  carry  assistance  to  the  Messeniana. 
(Paus.  vi,  14;  Polyb.v.  5,vii.  10  ;  Suid.  s.«.rV 
7«.)  [E.  E] 

QORTYS  (Pij^w).  1.  A  son  of  Stymphelus, 
and  founder  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Goi-tya. 
(P....  ™.  4.  §  6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Togeaies  and  Maera,  who,  according 
to  an  Arcadian  tradition,  built  the  town  ot  Goi^ 
tyn,  m  Crete.  The  Cretans  regarded  him  as  a  son 
oCRhadamanlhye.    (Pane.  viii.  63.  §  2.)     [L.  S.J 

GOTARZES.     [Arsacbb  XX.  XXL] 

GRACCHA'NUS,  M.  JU'NIUS,  assumed  his 
cognomen  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C. 
Gracohns.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxjdii.  2.)  He  wrote  a 
work,  De  PotataHbas,  which  gave  an  account  of 


time  of  the  kings.     It  stated  upon  what  oc 


At  least. 


were  made  in  the  duties  of  the  old  oi 
iroia  the  fragments  that  remain,  it  n 
with  probability^  that  such  were  its  coniencs.  ii 
was  addressed  to  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  fethet 
of  Cicero's  fiiend.  Atticua,  the  father,  was  ths 
sodcSia  of  M.  Oracchauus.  (Cie.  de  Leg.  ii.  20.)  It 
is  likely  that  they  were  associates  in  some  official 
college. 

Junius  Gracchanus  is  cited  by  Censorinns  {De 
tte  Nal.  c.  20),  Macrobiue  (Sat.  i.  13),  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  sxriii.  2),  and  Vbito  (i)e  L.  L.  iv.  7,  iv.  8, 
V.  4,  V.  9).  Beclrandus  (De  J<mtp.  ii.  I)  thinks 
that  the  plebiscitum  in  Festus  (t.  o,  Futi&ea  Pon- 
dera) is  taken  from  Gracchanus,  since  the  name 
Junius  is  mentioned  m  the  imperfect  pissage  pre- 
ceding the  plebiscitum. 

The  seventh  boob  of  the  treatise  De  Poletlaii/ms 
is  cited  by  GIpian  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  pr.),  and  the 
same  passage  is  also  died  by  Joannes  Lydus  (D^ 
Mag.  i.  24),  but  Lydus  does  not  «te  Gracchanus 
fixim  the  original  work,  which,  as  he  says  in  his 
Prooemium,  was  no  longer  extant  when  he  wrote. 
Nay,  he  appears  to  cite  Gracchanus  rather  from  the 
fiagment  of  Ulpian  in  the  Digest  tbnn  &om  the 
original  work  of  Ulpian,  and  he  seems  to  attribnlo 
to  Gracchanus  part  of  that  which  is  the  later  ad- 
dition of  Ulpian. 

Pomponius,  in  the  title  of  the  Digest,  De  Ongme 
JvrU  (Dig.  ].  tit.  2.  e.  2),  treats  of  magistrates, 
and  »hat  he  says  of  the  office  of  quaestor  seems  to 
be  partiy  borrowed  bam  Gracchanus.  Hence,  it 
may  be  not  uimatuially  presumed  that  he  has  bor- 
rowed other  materials  &om  the  same  sonice,  It  is 
remarkable,  that  two  passages  which  appear  in  (he 
Digest  in  an  extract  from  the  EmMi'tdien  of  Fam- 
ponins,  are  uted  by  Lydus  (L  26,  i.  S4)  from  the 
k  of  Gaus,  Ad  ligeni  XII.  Tabidwitm.     Jo- 
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fragments  {rooi  the  Digest  (wliich  had  heen  com- 
piled Beveial  years  before  he  wrote),  his  eye  rested 
on  the  heading  of  the  estiacl  from  CImua,  which 
immediately  precedes  tlie  extract  ipaa  Fompomus, 
and  is  coD^icuous  from  being  Rt  the  heginning  of 
the  setond  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest, 

Niehuhr  builda  largely  (in  the  oi)inion  of  Dirk- 
sen  and  other  eminent  modem  critics,  too  lately) 
on  the  &cl  tliat  Lydus  dies  itaa  Gsiue  that  which 
the  Digest  gives  to  Fomponius.  It  is  Niebuhr's 
theory,  that  the  eommencement  of  the  treatise  of 
Gains  in  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  an  account  of  the 
early  constitution  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Buman 
magistrates  ;  that  Gains,  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
Cook  Gracchanus  for  his  principal  anthority ;  and 
that  Gaius  is  trustworthy  when  he  chooses  Grac- 
channs  as  a  guide,  but  is  not  a  sate  and  critical 
nntiqnary  when  he  depends  on  his  own  researches- 
According  to  Niebuhr,  jPomponius  unfiurly  appro- 
priates the  work  of  Gains,  which  he  epitomises  in 
liis  EMkindion,  while  Lydns,  by  honestly  copying 
Gaius,  preserves  copious  remuna  of  Giacchouus. 
Pamponius,  in  the  fragment  De  Origine  Jaria, 
sometunes  counts  dates  by  the  number  of  years 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  or  from  the  first 
consnlship.  (Dig,  1,  tit.  2.  s.  2.  ^  20.)  Lydua 
(i.  3B)  adopts  the  same  mode  of  reckoning.  Nie- 
bnhr  assumes  that  all  such  statements  connected 
with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  magistrates,  and  adaptod  to 
the  years  of  the  consular  era,  are  derived  from 
Gracchanus.     Qracchanns,  be  maintains,  was  an 

tile  soundest  notions,  and  derived  his  inrormatiDn 
from  the  most  authentic  source  such  as  the  writings 
of  the  pontiils  and  the  early  law-books. 

Though  the  remains,  which  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  Qracchanns,  are  very  scanty,  and 
scarcely  warrant  such  unqualified  panegyric,  they 
undoubtedly  make  us  aequainted  with  some  in- 
teresting and  valuable  &cts  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome. 

(Niebuhc,  Hist  ^  Rome,  toL  ii.  pp.  10—13, 
pp.  lis,  n.  351,  vol.  iv.  p.  40  ;  Hefiter,  in  Sieiti. 
lUasfflBi! /lir^aTfflp,  Tol,  ii.  pp,  117 — 12*!  Dirk- 
sen,  VermiaeUe  S^Jim,  Bvo,  Beriin,  1S4I,  pp.  51 
—68  !  Dirkaen,  BnaAsiiHike,  Ac,  pp.  56—60  ; 
Krause,  VU.  et  Frag.  Hill.  T<om.  pp.  331-2,  where 
the  praenomen  of  Gracchanus  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  C.  instead  of  M.)  [J.  T.  G,] 

GRACCHUS,  the  name  of  an  illnstrions  foraily 
of  the  plebeian  Sempronia  gens,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing members  are  luiown  in  history, 

1.  Tib,  Semfrohiub,  Tib.  f,  C,  n,  OitaccHus, 
was  consul  in  u.  c  33S  ;  and  with  his  colleague, 
P.  Valerias  Falto,  earned  on  a  war  in  Sardinia 
and  Cornea,  shortly  after  the  Insurrection  of  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries.  He  conquered  the  enemy, 
but,  thoL^h  he  made  no  booty,  he  is  said  to  hate 
brought  back  a  number  of  worthless  captives. 
(Feat,  a.  o,  Sardii  Zonar.  viii.  18  ;  comp.  Polyh.  i. 
BB;  Oros.iv.  13.) 

3.  Tib.  SBAtPBONins,  Tib.  p.  Tib.  n.  Gbacchub, 
a  distjngnished  general  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
In  B-o.  216  he  was  curuia  aedile;  and  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  was  appointed  ma- 
gister  egnitam  to  the  dictator,  M.  Junius  Pera, 
who  had  to  levy  a  fresh  aimy  against  Hannibal. 
Both  then  pitched  their  camp  near  Cusilinnm  i  aiui 
the  dictator  being  obliged  to  return  to  Rome, 
Gracchus '"""  ""  " '" 
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niand,  he  abstained  from  entering  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  although  there  was  no  want 
of  fevouiabie  opportunities,  and  although  the  in- 
habitants of  Casilinum,  which  was  besieged  by 
Hannibal,  were  sufiering  from  &mine.  As  there 
was  no  other  way  of  relieving  the  besieged  without 
fighting  against  the  enemy,  he  contrived  in  three 
successive  nights  to  send  down  the  river  Volturnus 
casks  filled  with  provisions,  which  were  eagerly 
cai^ht  up  by  the  inhabitants,  the  river  flowing 
through  the  town.  But  in  the  fourth  night  the 
cMks  were  thrown  on  shore  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  thus  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who 
now,  with  increased  watchfulness,  prevented  the 
introduction  of  any  further  suppUes  into  Cnsihnum. 
The  famine  in  the  place  increased  to  such  a  fearful 
degree,  that  the  people  and  the  garrison,  which 
chietiy  consisted  of  Fraenestines,  fed  on  leather, 
mice,  and  any  herbs  they  could  get,  until  at  length 
they  surrendered.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to 
depart  on  condition  of  a  certMn  sura  being  paid  for 
every  man.  Out  of  670  men,  more  than  half  had 
perished  in  the  famine,  and  the  rest,  with  then: 
commander,  M.  Anicius,  went  to  Praeneste,  where 
afterwards  a  statue  was  erected  to  Anicius,  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  suDerings  of  the  be- 
sieged  at  Casilinum.  Shortly  after  this  a&ir 
Gracchus  accompanied  the  dictator  to  Rome,  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affeus,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  fiiture.  The  dictator  expressed  great 
satis&ctJon  with  the  conduct  of  Gracchus,  and  re- 
commended him  for  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  accordingly  elected  for  the  year  B.  o.  315,  with 
K  Poatumius  Albinus.  The  time  was  one  of  great 
disietors  for  Rome  ;  but  Gracchus  did  not  lose  his 
courage,  and  inspired  the  senate  with  confidence, 
directing  their  attsnfen  to  the  point  where  it  was 
most  needed.  He  undertook  the  command  of  the 
volones  and  allies,  marched  across  the  river  Yul- 
tumuB,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Litemum.  He  there  trained  and  disci- 
plined his  troops,  and  prepared  them  to  meet  the 
enemy.  On  hearing  that  the  Campanians  were 
about  to  hold  a  large  meeting  at  Hsmae,  he  marched 
towards  Cumae.  where  he  encamped,  and  from 
whence  he  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the 
assembled  Campanians.  They  were  routed  u)  a 
■very  short  time,  and  3000  of  them,  with  their 
commander,  Marios  Alfius,  feU  in  the  engage- 
ment. After  taking  possession  of  their  camp,  Grac- 
chus quickly  returned  to  Cumae,  as  Hannibal  was 
encamped  at  no  great  distance.  The  latter,  on 
hearing  of  the  al^  of  Hamae,  hastened  thither, 
but  came  too  late,  and  found  only  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  whereupon  he  too  returned  to  his  camp  above 
Tifsta ;   but  immediately  after  he  liud  siege   to 


maritime  town.  Gracchus  was  thus  besieged  by 
Hannibal :  he  could  not  place  much  relidnce  on  his 
troops,  but  was  obliged  to  hold  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  Roman  allies,  who  implored  his  proteotioli. 
He  made  a  sally,  in  which  he  was  so  successful, 
that  the  Carthaginians,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
lost  a  great  number  of  men  ;  and  before  they  had 

draw  within  the  walls  of  Cumae.  Hannibal  now 
expected  a  regular  battle ;  but,  as  Gracchus  re- 
mained quiet,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to 
liSaia.  Soon  afterwards  Gracchus  marched  Ms 
troops  from  Cumae  to  Luceria  in  Apulia. 

For  the  year  314  his  imperium  was  prolonged, 
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there  Huiino,  with  a  Inrge  army,  came  from  Bmt- 
tiuiii;bnt  a  little  too  late,  the  place  having  been 
already  ocoupied  by  Gratohus.  When  the  latter 
heard  that  Hanno  had  pitched  his  «nnp  on  the 
river  Gator,  and  waa  ravaging  and  laying  waat« 
th  try,  he  marehed  out,  and  took  up  his  qnai^ 

lets     t  a  short  distance   from  the  enemy.     His 
1      B,  who  had  served  in  the  hope  of  being  re- 
d  to  freedom,  mow  bi^an  to  murmnp;  but  as 

th  ght  p  oper  in  this  matter,  he  assembled  the 
Idlers  at  d  wisely  proclaimed  their  freedom.  This 
ge  act  created  aoch  delight  among  the  men, 

th  t   t  vae  ditScuIt       '         ■        - 
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Beyere,  and  lasted  for  several  uuuni ;  uui  me  iom  oi 
the  CaFthaginians  was  so  great,  that  Hanno,  with 
his  cavalry,  wag  obliged  to  take  to  flight  After 
the  battle,  Gracchus  treated  a  number  of  the  volones 
who  had  behaved  mtber  cowacdly  during  the  en- 
gagement, with  that  generous  magnanunily  which 
is  BO  peculiar  a  fealnire  in  the  family  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  by  which  they  rise  for  above  their  Batum.  He 
then  rattiroed  with  bis  army  to  Beneventnm, 
whece  the  citizens  received  them  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  celebrated  the  event  with  joy  and 
iestivities.  Oiaccbna  afterwards  bad  a  pictnre 
made  of  these  joyous  scenes,  and  dedicated  it  in  the 
temple  of  Libertaa  on  the  Aventine,  which  had 
been  built  by  bis  father. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  be  was  in  hia  absence 
elected  consul  a  second  time  for  B.C.  213,  with  Q. 
Fabius  Maiimns.  He  now  earned  on  tlie  war  in 
Lucania,  fought  several  minor  engagementa,Bnd  took 
some  of  the  less  important  towns  of  the  country  j  but 
Bs  it  was  not  thon^t  advisable  to  draw  the  consuls 
away  from  tlieir  armies,  Qiacchos  was  commanded 
to  nominate  a  dictator  to  hoM  the  comitia.  He 
nominated  CClaudioaCentho.  In  B.  c  212  be  vras 
ordered  by  the  consnla  lo  quit  Lucania,  and  ngdn 
lake  up  his  quarter        "  "  .  >    ^ 
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olasttophe.  He  was  betrayed  by  Fhivius,  a  Lu- 
canian,  mto  the  hands  of  the  Caiihaginjan  Mago. 
[FL4VIU8,  No.  2.]  According  to  most  accounts, 
he  fell  in  the  straggle  with  Mago,  at  Campi  Ve- 
teres,  in  Lucania;  and  his  body  waa  aenl  1*  Han- 
nibal, who  honoured  it  with  a  magnificent  burial, 
lavy  records  several  different  traditions  respecting 
his  death  and  bnrial,  bat  adda  the  remark  that  thoy 
do  not  deserve  credit.  (Lis.  iiii.  67,  xxiii.  19, 
21, 25,  30,  32,  36—37,  48,  xiiv,  10, 14  -16,  43, 
XIV.  1,  8,  16—17  ;  Appian,  Abb&.  3fi ;  Zonar. 
JT.  3,  &C. ;  Ores,  if,  16  ;  Ewtrop.  jii.  i,  who  con- 
fiunds  lib.  Sempronins  Longus  with  our  Tib. 
Sempronina  Gracchus;  Cic  Tiiso.  i.  37;  Gellius, 
ii.2.) 

3.  Tib,  Sehpronhis  Gracchus,  probably  a  son 
of  No.  2,  was  elected  augur  in  B.  c.  203,  when  he 
was  yet  very  young,  although  it  was  at  that  time 
a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  young  man  to  be  made 
a  member  of  any  of  the  colleges  of  priests.  He 
died  as  ai^ur  in  b,  c  174,  dnring  a  plague.  (Liv. 
xxii.  88,  xli.  26.) 

i.  Tib.  Sempbonius    GaiccHus,  was   com- 
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mander  of  the  allies  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
under  the  consul  MaKcllus,  a  c.  1 96,  and  was  one 
of  the  many  illnstrioua  persona  that  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Boians.  (Liv.  xixiii.  36.) 

5.  P.  SBMpnoNitJB  GBAocacs,was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.C  139;  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C  Sempronina  Rutilus,  he  brought  an 
accusation  against  M.\  Acilius  Qlabrio,  the  con' 
queror  of  Antiochus,  charging  him  with  having 
appropriated  to  himself  a  pait  of  the  money  and 
booty  taken  from  the  king  at  Thermopylae.  Cato 
also  apoke  against  Clabrio  on  that  occasion.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  57  t  Fest.  e.  v.  peaaiores.) 

e.  Tib.  SBiuTKONros,  P.  v.  Tie.  n.  Gracchus, 
the  blher  of  the  two  iUnstrioua  tribunes,  Tib.  and 
C.  Oracohns,  was  born  about  B.  o.  210.  In  b.  c. 
1 90  he  accompanied  the  consul,  L,  Cornelius  Scipio, 
into  Greece,  and  was  at  that  time  by  lar  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  young  Romans  in  the 
camp  for  his  boldness  and  bravery.  Sciplo  sent 
him  from  Amphissa  to  PeUa  to  sound  Philip^  dis- 
position towuds  the  BoRians,  who  had  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  on  their  expedition  against 
Antiochus;  and  young  Gracchus  was  received  by 
the  king  with  great  courtesy.  In  a  c.  187  he  was 
tribune  of  the  peoplo ;  and  although  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile  to  P.  Scipio  Africanua,  yet  he  do- 
fended  him  ag^st  the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes, 
ed  peace  at  Rome,  tor  which  he  received 
a  of  the  aristocratic  party.  It  appears 
after  this  occuirence  Gracchus  waa  re- 
ith  the  hand  of  Cmitelia,  the  }-oungest 
.  Scipio  Africanua,  though,  as  Plutarch 
V  not  have  married  her  till  after  her 
An  anecdote  about  her  engagement 
ly  ehowa  the  high  esteem  which  he 
Rome  among  persons  of  all  parties.  One 
aid,  when  the  senators  were  feasting  in 
the  Capitol,  some  of  Scipio's  ttiends  leqneated  him 
to  give  hia  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage  to  Grac< 
chus,  which  he  readily  promised  to  da.  On  his  re- 
turning home,  and  telling  bis  wife  Aemilia  that  he 
had  given  his  daughter  to  wife,  Aemilia  censured 
him  for  his  rashness,  saying  that  if  he  had  chosen 
Gracchus  she  would  not  have  objected ;  and  on  hear- 
ing that  Gracchus  was  the  man  whom  SEipto  had 
sdected,  she  rejoiced  with  her  husband  at  the  happy 
choice.  Some  writers  rekls  the  same  anecdote  of 
his  son  Tibeiius  and  Claudia,  the  dang>iter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  and  Antistia.  Shortly  after  Giacchua 
also  defeiided  L.  Scipio  in  the  disputes  respecting 
the  accounts  of  the  money  he  had  received  from  An- 
tiochus. Towards  the  end  of  the  yeul  M.  Fulviua 
Nobilior,  who  claimed  a  triumph,  was  nobly  sup- 
ported by  Gracchus  against  the  other  tribunes.  In 
B.  c.  183  he  was  one  of  the  Uiumvirs  lo  conduct  a 
Roman  colony  to  Satumia  ;  and  shortly  after  this 
he  must  have  been  aedile,  in  which  character  he 
spent  iDjge  sums  upon  the  public  games.  In  181 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  aa  his  province,  in  which  he  succeeded  Q. 
Fulvins  Flaoous.  [FtAccus,  Fiitvius,  No.  5.] 
When  bis  army  waa  ready  he  marched  lo  Spain; 
and  having  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon 
Mundn,  he  reduced  the  town  to  submission.  After 
receiving  hostageo,  and  establishing  n  garrison 
there,  he  took  several  strongholds  of  the  Ceiti' 
berians,  ravaged  the  country,  and  in  this  manner 
approached  the  town  of  Certima,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  but  as  its  inhabitants  despaired  of  bemg 
able  to  resist  him,  they  surrendered.     They  had  to 
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pay  a.  large  sum  of  money,  and  giie  forty  of  their 
noliles  as  hnstages.  Gracchus  thence  proceeded  to 
Alee,  where  ^eCettiberians  were  encamped.  Here 
Beveral  skirmishes  look  place,  imtil  at  hiet,  by  a 
feigned  flight  of  his  own  men,  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  Cettihetkna  away  from  their  cam|),  of 
which  he  immediately  look  possession.  On  this 
occasion  9000  enemies  are  sajd  to  have  been  stain. 
Oracclius  now  proceeded  to  rjivtige  the  conntiy, 
whieh,  together  with  his  lictory,  had  such  an 
effect  npon  the  people,  that  in  a  abort  time  103 
Celtibeiian  towns  snbmitted  U  him.  Laden  witli 
immense  booty,  Oiacchua  then  returned  to  Alee, 
which  he  besieged.  The  place  at  first  mode  a  gal- 
lant resislance,  but  was  compelled  to  snrrender. 
Me  again  gained  great  booty,  but  treated  the 
conquered  people  witli  kindness  i  and  one  Celti- 
IioHan  chief,  Thurrus,  eren  entered  the  Roman 
army,  and  assisted  Giacchns  as  a  iaithful  ally  l^lie 
huge  and  powerful  city  of  Ergavica  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Romans.  Some  hislorians,  says  Livy, 
staled  the  ' 
but  chat  ^e  Celtiberians  invariably  levalted  after 
their  submission,  as  soon  as  tho  enemy  was  ont  of 
sight,  until  at  hist  a  tearful  battle  whs  fought,  the 
iiveparable  loss  of  which  induced  the  Celtiberians 
to  conclude  a  permanent  peace.  This  may  indeed 
have  been  so,  for  the  Spaniards  had  been  treated  by 
neaily  all  the  previous  Roman  generale  with  cruelty 
and  treachery  ;  and  they  could  not  know  that  they 
had  now  to  do  with  a  bold,  gallant,  and  formidable, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  kind  and  banesC  enemy. 
In  the  year  following  Gracchus  remained  in  Spain; 
and  by  liis  usual  prudence  and  valour  he  again 
nchieved  the  most  brilliant  exploits  i  he  relieved 
the  town  of  Catabis,  which  was  besieged  by  a  large 
army  of  Celtiberians,  and  he  afterwards  defeated, 
by  aslralagem,  another  anny  near  Complega,  which 
had  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him.  In  this  manner 
be  graduaUy  subdued  all  tho  Celtiberians,  and  he 
afterwards  showed  that  be. was  aa  great  in  lie 
peaceful  administration  of  bis  province,  as  he  had 
beCnn  been  at  the  head  of  his  armies.   lie  adopted 

secure  bis  conq^uests,  but  to  win  tbe  aliectiona  of  the 
Spaniards  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  lifty  je^s 
afterwards  they  evinced  tlieir  gratitude  towards  hia 
SOD  Tiberius.  He  assigned  lands  and  habitations 
to  the  poorer  people,  and  eelablished  a  series  of 
laws  to  regulate  their  relatii 


of  li 


changed  the   name  of  thi 
Gtacchnoa. 

In  B.c.ir8  Gracchus  relumed  to  Rome,  where  be 
celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians 
imd  their  aUiea,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  year 
following,  with  C.  Clandina  Pulcher.  Ho  obtained 
Sardinia  fur  his  province,  where  he  had  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  revolted  inhabitants.  He  gained 
n  brilUajit  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  then  led 
his  army  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  following  he  contmued  his  successful 
operatiena  against  the  Sardinians,  and  reduced 
them  to  submission.   When  this  was  achieved,  and 

solicit  permission  toretum  with  his  army  and  cele- 
brate a  triumph.  Bnt  public  tjianksgiiinga  only 
-were  decreed,  and  Gracchuswas  ordered  to  remain  in 
his  province  aa  proconsul.  At  the  close  of  B.C.  175, 
however,  be  raturhcd  to  Hoine,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  over  the  Sardinians.     He  is  said  to 
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have  brought  with  bun  so  large  a  number  of  cap- 
tives, that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Sanii  ce^aEes.  A  tablet 
was  dediiaited  by  him  in  the  temple  of  the  Mater 
Maluta,  on  which  Ibo  reduction  of  Sardinia  was 
recorded,  and  on  which  were  represented  the 
island  itself  and  the  battles  Gnicchus  liad  fought 


teriscd  by  a  strictness  bordering  on  severity ;  seve- 
ral persona  were  ejected  from  the  senate,  and  many 
equites  lost  their  horses.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  tribunes  brought  an  aceuEatiou  against  the 
censors  before  the  people,  but  both  were  acquitted. 
On  that  occasion  Giacchns  acted  with  great  mag- 
nanimity towards  his  colleague,  who  was  unpo- 
pular, while  he  himself  enjoyed  the  highest  es- 
teem and  popularity,  for  he  declared,  that  if  bis 
colleague  should  be  condemned,  lie  would  accom- 
pany him  into  exile.  With  the  money  assigned 
to  bim  for  the  public  works  he  purchased  the  site  t 
of  tbe  house  of  P.  Scipio  Africanua,  and  of  some 
adjoining  buildings,  and  there  erected  a  basilica, 
which  was  afierwarda  called  the  Basilica  Sem. 
pronia.  A  more  important  act  of  his  censorship 
was  his  throwiiig  all  the  liberal  together  in  the 
four  ttibus  urbanae,  whereas  before  they  had  gra- 
dually spread  over  all  the  tribes.  This  measure  is 
called  by  Cicero  one  of  the  most  salutary  reguia- 
tjons,  and  one  which  Ibr  a  time  checked  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  In  E.  a  1 64  Gracchus  was  sent  by  tho 
senate  as  ambassador  into  Asia,  to  inspect  the  afliurs 
of  the  Roman  allies  ;  and  it  appears  that  on  that 
occaaion  he  addressed  the  lihodians  in  a  Greek 
speech,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  ^me  of 
Cicero,  In  e.  c.  163  he  waa  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship a  second  lime,  Polybiua  menliona  seveial 
other  embassies  on  which  be  was  employed  by  the 
senate,  and  in  which  he  acted  as  a  kind  mediator 
between  foreign  princes  and  Rome,  and  afforded 
protection  where  it  was  needed.  The  time  of  his 
death  ia  unknown:  Orelli  (Onooi,  Tidl  ii.  p. 
531)  commits  the  blunder  of  saymg  that  he  fell  in 
battle  in  Lucania,  thus  confounding  hun  with 
No,  2. 

Tib.  Sempronina  Gracchus  had  twelve  children 
by  Cornelia,  nine  of  whom  appear  to  have  died  at 
an  early  age.  The  remainmg  three  were  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  nnd  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was 
married  to  the  younger  Scipio  Africanua,  In  hia 
private  and  faniay  Efe  Gracchus  was  as  amiable  a 
ioaii  as  be  was  great  in  his  public  career :  he  was 
the  worthy  husband  of  Cornelia,  and  the  worthy 
fether  of  tie  Qiacchi,  and,  like  his  two  sons,  he 
combined  with  the  virtues  of  a  Roman  those  of  a 
man.  Cicero  mentions  him  in  several  passages  in 
terms  of  high  pr^se,  and  also  acknowledges  that  he 
had  some  merits  as  an  orator,  (Liv,  xxiyii,  7, 
xxiviii.  G2,  53,  57,  60,  xiiii,  5,  66,  xL  38,  44, 
47^60,  xli.  3,  11,  12,  21,  2G,  33,  iliiL  16—18, 
xliv.  16,  idv,  16;  Poljb.  xxiii.  e,  xxvi,  4,  7, 

ti.  5, 6, 9, 13, 14,  IS,  23,xixiL  3, 4,  fi,  XXXV. 

AppiSn,  ffispas.  43 ;  Plui  21*.  GraaJi.  1,  &«., 
Mta-eelL  6  ;  Cic.  Bnd.  20,  rfe  He  PvU.  vi..2,  de 
'  tat.  i.  30,  49,  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  4,  ad  Q.  Fiiit. 

2,  de  Dmtial.  i.  17,  IS,  ii.  35,  de  Amic  27. 

Orat.  i.  9,  48,  de  Fib.  iv.  2i,  de  (^.  ii.  12, 
de  Pron.  Cans.  8 1  comp.  Meyer,  Frogm.  Orat.  Rom. 
p.  151,  ba ,  2nd  edit.  ;  Nicbuhr,  XeclurM  a 
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9!ID  GRACCHUS. 

7.  Tib,  Sew  pro  nius  Gracchus,  tlio  elder  son 
of  No.  6.  If  Plularch  is  right,  that  Tib.  Gracchna 
was  not  thirty  years  old  at  hia  death,  in  B.  c 
133,  he  must  .hnTC  been  bora  in  b.  c  164; 
lint  we  know  thai  he  was  qnaealor  in  B-c.  187, 
nn  office  which  by  law  he  could  not  hold  till 
he  had  completed  his  tlifrty-firsC  yesi,  whence  it 
would  follow  that  he  was  bom  about  fita  ycflrs 
earUor,  snd  that  at  his  death  he  was  about  thirty- 
li  y  ara  old.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
b       hi   did  not  prevent  hia  inheriting  his  father's 

cell    t  qualities,  and  his  illustriana  mother,  Cor- 

1  a,  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her 
w  rthy  of  their  father  and  of  her  own  ancea. 
tora  It  waa  owing  to  the  care  she  beatofved  upon 
lb  d  cation  ot  her  eoiia,  rather  than  to  their 
ml  talentB,  that  they  surpassed  all  the  Roman 
y  Ih  f  the  tune.  She  was  assisled  in  her  ex- 
it by  eminent  Greeks,  who  exerciaed  gieat  in- 
II  ce  pen  the  minds  of  the  two  bcottiers,  and 
m  g  whom  we  have  espedal  mention  of  Dio- 
]  h  es  f  Mytltene,  Menelaus  of  Marathon,  and 
Blossi        f  Cumse.     As  the  Gracchi  grew  np,  the 

1  t  b  tween  them  and  their  teachers  gradnally 
bci.  m  eof mtiinatefiiendship,andof thehigbest 
m  t  1  eem  and  adioiration.  Tiberias  was  nine 
y  ars  Id  r  than  his  brother  Cains  ;  and  although 
h  y  gr  w  up  under  the  same  influence,  yet  their 
I  talents  and  dispoaJUene  were  developed  in 
d  ff  ra  ways,  so  that  their  characters,  though 
res  bl  g  each  other  in  theit  main  outlines,  yet 
p  ese  t  d  great  di^iences.  Tiberius,  who  waa  in- 
ferior to  hia  brother  in  point  of  talent,  aurpaeaed 
him  in  the  amiable  truiu  of  his  gentle  nature :  his 
noble  bearing,  the  softness  of  hia  voice,  the  sim- 
plinty  of  bis  demeanour,  and  hia  calm  dignity,  won 
ibr  him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Hia  oloq^nence, 
too,  formed  a  Strang  contrast  with  the  passionate 
and  impetuous  liarangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  waa  tem- 
perate, graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it 
did  from  the  futnesa  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a 
ready  entranco  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearera.  If 
the  two  brothers  had  been  of  an  c([ual  age,  and 
could  have  united  their  efforts,  their  power  would 
have  been  irresistible  ;  bnt  as  it  was,  each  had  to 
fight  single-handed,  and  each  fell  a  victun  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  fiithlessness 
and  shortsightedness  of  the  people,  whose  rights 
they  had  nnderlaken  to  defend, 

When  Tib.  Gracchus  had  arriTed  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  was  elected  augur,  and  App. 
Claudius,  who  othi      ■  .,.,-.. 


int,  she  ezctiumed,  on  being  informed  of  it, 
"  Why  in  puch  a  hurry,  unless  you.  have  got  Tib. 
Gracchna  for  our  daughter's  hnalrand  ?" 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  yonnger,  who 
was  married  to  a  uster  of  the  Giacchi,  undertook 
the  command  against  Carthage,  Tib.  Gracchna 
accompanied  him,  and  was  a  witness  of  tho  fearful 
.  fall  (if  that  city,  Tiberius  thus  received  the 
first  practical  lessona  in  military  af^ra  from  the 
most  illustrious  general  of  the  time,  in  whose  tent 
ho  lived,  and  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed.  The 
ODtemporary  historian,  Fannius,  even  related,  that 
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among  the  Romans  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage. 

About  ten  years  after  his  return  from  this  espe- 
dition,  B.  c  137,  Tiberius  was  appointed  quaestor, 
aitd  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  conBul, 
C.  Hostilins  Mancinue,  to  his  province  of  IJispania 
Citerier,  where  in  a  short  time  he  gained  both  the 
idection  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem 
confidence  ot  the  victorious  enemy.  When 
'  ■  being  defeated  by  the  Nnman- 
tmea,  senc  messengers  to  treat  with  them  for  a 
trace  and  teims  of  peace,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
so  often  been  deceived  by  the  Romans  in  their 
negoUa^ona,  declared  that  they  would  not  treat 
with  any  one  except  Tib.  Qrac^ua  ;  for  the  confi- 
dence they  placed  in  bun  personally  was  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  the  just  and  ^r  treatment 
they  had  received  from  his  victorious  fiither.  Ti- 
berius accordingly  was  sent  to  NumanUa,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Nnman^ea  on  equitable 
t£ims.  Considering  the  defeat  whfeh  Mancinua 
had  anffered,  the  terms  were  favourable  to  tlie 
Bomans,  and  Gracchus  saved  by  it  an  army  of 
upwards  of  20,000  men  from  utter  annihilation  ; 
bat  the  concesraons  made  to  the  Numantines  were 
neYerthelesi 
senate  couh 

peace,  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  further  proof 
of  the  confidence  which  the  Numantines  plaeed  in 
Tiberius.  The  Roman  camp,Bndallthat  it  contained, 
had  Men  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and 
when  the  army  had  already  commenced  its  retreat, 
TiberinadiBcoveredthatthetabletscontainingtheac- 
counts  of  the  money  he  had  bad  to  dispose  of  as  quaes- 
tor were  [oat;  and  being  anxious  to  recover  them, 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  annoyances  after  his' 


rival  at  Rom 


!d  with  a  few 


.  On  hia  arrival  he  aont  to  the  nu^Is- 
trates,  and  b^ged  of  them  to  restore  him  the 
tablets.  They  were  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  doing  him  a  service  ;  they  invited  him  to  enter 
the  dty,  and  received  him  in  a  manner  with  which 
they  would  have  treated  their  eincereat  friend, — 
they  honoured  him  with  a  public  banquet,  restored 
to  him-  the  tablets,  and  when  he  left,  they  gave 
him  permission  to  take  with  him,  as  a  remem- 
brance, any  thing  he  might  please.  But  Tiberius 
took  only  aome  ineenae,  which  he  wanted  for  a 

When  Mancinua  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome, 
the  feelings  which  there  prevailed  formed  a  great 
contrast  to  each  other ;  for  while  the  friends  and 
rahitivea  of  tho  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Spain  were 
rejcioed  at  their  safe  reluni,  and  looked  upon  Grac- 
chus as  their  saviour,  the  senate  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  regarded  the  treaty  with  Numantia  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Roman  itame.  Theodimnofthetrealy, 
alone,  who  of 
»n.  He  waa 
lound,  he  waa 
delivered  up  to  the  Numantmes,  that  the  treaty 
might  thus  be  annulled  (B.  c  136).  Tiberius,  for 
the  first  lime,  enjoyed  iho  admiration  of  iho 
people,  who  rewarded  his  good  services  in  the 
afiaic  *with  affection  and  gratitude,  P.  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gracchua,  and  then 
at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  took  an  ac^ve  part 
in   the  proceedings    against    Alancinus,   without 

with  Numantia  ratified.     It  would  seem  that  eveii 
as  early  as  this  time,  Scipio  and  the  whole  body 
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of  the  aristocracy  wntched  with  feni  and  jealousy 
the  career  of  Tiberius,  whose  popularity  was  gain- 
ing freal  atrength,  erery  day. 

But  the  Bj^pathy  of  Tiberina  with  the  people 
vni  eiuted  much  more  by  its  distress  thmi  by  ibt 
demonslra^ons  of  its  feTour.  Hia  brother  Caius 
related  in  some  of  his  works,  that  Tiberii 


ivithout    the  aAyic 


19  and  impoTl- 


!.  137,   I 


through  Etruria,  observed  with  grief  and  indi^iar 
tion  the  deserted  stale  of  that  fertile  conii^  i 
thousands  of  foreign  slavea  In  chains  were  employed 
la  cultivating  the  land  and  tendins  the  fiocks  upon 
flW  iBunense  eatatea  of  the  wealthy,  while  the 
poorer  d»Eae&  of  Rooiaa  citizens,  who  were  thus 
thrown  out  of  eo^ymeiit,  had,  scarcely  their  dfflly 
breador  aclodofe^AUeall  theirown.  Heisaaid 
to  have  been  roused  throngtt  that  eircutnatance  to 
exert bimselfinendeavouriiigtorviQBdythis evil.  C. 
Laelius  had,  before  him  entertained  tb»  thought  of 
interfering,  bul^  for  want  of  courage,  had  despsired 
of  success.  Had  the  Licinian  law,  which  regulatod. 
the  amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might 
occupy,  and  the  munber  of  cattle  he  might  keep  on 
the  public  pastures,  been  observed,  such  a  state 
of  things  could  never  have  arisen.  If  Tiberius  had 
wished  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  letter  of  that 
law,  he  would  have  acted  with  perfect  justice,  and 
no  one  could  have  censured  him  lor  it,  but  the 
greedy  ariatocracy,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  the  violation  c^  the  law,  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  such  a  meaanre.  The 
slate  of  things,  moreover,  bad,  by  n  long-continued 
neglect  of  the  law,  become  so  complicated,  that  a 
renewal  of  tbe  Licinian  law,  withont  any  modifi- 
cation, would  have  been  unfair  towards  a  large  class 
of  the  occupiers  of  public  land,  and  it  required  the 
greatest  care  to  act  in  the  affiiir  wi^  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  in  s  manner  equitable  and  satis- 
liictory  towards  all  parties.  Large  tracts  of  public 
land  had  passed  fiwni  father  to  son,  and  no  one 
ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  their 
being  reclaimed  by  the  state.  Through  thie  feeling 
of  security  many  persons  had  erected  buildings  on 
theic  possessions,  or  had  otherwise  laid  out  laige 
sums  of  money  upon  them  ;  many  also,  who  now 
possessed  mora  than  tha  five  hundred  jugeia  allowed 
by  the  Liciniaji  law,  bad  acquired  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  poB^esaion  by  purchase,  and 
were  accustomed  te  look  upon  it  aa  real  propetty, 
although  a  moment's  consideration  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  they  were  only  precarious  tenants 
of  the  republic,  which  might  at  any  time  cl^m  its 
right  of  ownership. 

Amid  these  clashing  interests,  Tib.  Graccliua 
deleimined  to  remedy  the  evil  by  endeavouring  to 
croaie  an  industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists, 
and  to  put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of 
the  aristocracy,  whose  covetousness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  land- 
owners. With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  ns 
a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtiuned  it 
}br  the  year  b.  c  1 33.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
at  this  period  the  tribunes  were  elected  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  harvest  time  in  Italy,  bnt  they 
did  not  enter  upon  their  office  tSU  the  lOth  of 
December. 

The  people  ^ipeai  to  have  antidpatsd  that 
Gracchus  was  going  to  undertake  something  on 
.L  .    ..  .L_,j.    ...    .  1. .._!....  _.  ^gji  jj^  ^j  parts  of 


assistance  of  others.  His  Greek  friends,  Dloplisn 
and  Blossios,  and  hia  mother,  ComeUa,  urged  him 
on  ;  and  he  was  eapported  by  the  counsd  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such  as  App.  Clau- 
dius, his  father-in-law,  tlie  consul  and  great  jurist, 
Mnrius  Scaevola,  and  Crassus,  tie  pon^fei  mari- 
mus,  all  of  whom  were  probably  as  much  losers 
by  Uie  measures  which  Gracchus  was  going  to  bring 
forward  aa  the  Sinpios  and  others  who  opposed 
him.  The  first  bill  which  he  brought  before  tha 
people  proposed,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius, 
which  had  in  feet  never  been  abolished,  should  be 
renewed  and  enforced,  with  thjs  modification,  that 
baaidea  the  600  jugeta  allowed  by  that  law,  any 
one  might  possess  2SD  jugera  of  the  public  land 
for  each  of  hia  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seema 
to  have  been  limited  to  two ;  so  that  a  father  of 
two  eons  might  occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land. 
The  surplus  was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distri- 
lnUed  in  small  feims  among  the  poor  citizens.  The 
bustoan.  of  measuring  and  distributing  the  land 
was  to  l»  witrusted  to  triinnvlrs,  who  were  to  be 
elected  as  a  permanent  ma^tiacy.  He  further 
enacted,  that  in  future  the  possession  of  publu: 
hmd  should  not  be  transfeiTed  by  sale  or  purchase, 
in  order  that  the  wealthy  0>ight  not  be  able  gra- 
dually to  acquire  again  more  lasd  than  the  law 
allowed.  In  the  case  of  buildir^  «iected  on  land 
which  was  to  bo  thus  given  up,  the  posieasors  were 
to  be  indemnified  by  a  sum  of  money  detwmined 
by  a  fair  valuaUon  of  the  buildings.  Them  ^' 
mains  only  one  point  in  this  agrarian  law,  fie 
which  the  legislator  is  open  to  censure,  not  indeed 
on  the  ground  of  lujuatice,  but  merely  on  that  of 
unfairness.  A  considerable,  though  probably  not  a 
very  great  nnmbec  of  those  who  nad  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  possessions,  had  acquired  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  by  purchase  ;  and  as  they  had  to 
give  up  their  surplus,  like  those  who  had  not  p^d 
for  their  land,  those  men  were  positive  losers,  just 
as  much  as  if  Gracchus  had  taken  ftom  them  tnejr 
private  property.  To  remove  all  complainla  on 
this  ground,  Giacchna  oi^t  to  have  added  a 
clause,  that  such  persons  should  receive  from  the 
public  treasury  the  sums  for  which  they  had  bona 
^de  purchased  the  land,  or  else  that  the  land  thus 
purchased  should  not  tome  within  the  law,  and 
shouli  be  treated  as  private  property,  with  which 
the  law  had  nothing  to  do.  The  state  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  have  made  this  sacrifice.  The  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy  would  not  indeed  have  been 
silenced  by  such  a  measure,  but  there  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  no  groimd  for  that  bitlor  exas- 
peration which  Gracchus  now  called  forth.  It  is 
er  to  be  lamented  that  Gracchus  did  not  intro- 
ice  into  his  law  a  clause  of  that  deseriptioti. 
The  faction  of  the  opposition,  consisting  of  the 
senate  and  the  aristocracy,  was  not  numerous,  but 
violent  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  thousands 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  measure  were 
ready  to  support  Gracchus  at  any  risk  ;  the  issue 
of  the  Btraggle,  therefore,  could  not  be  doubtful. 


:  Btraggle,  therefore,  could  not  b 
t  would  have  been  hopeless  to 


ippost 


t  them 


being  required.  The  senatorial  parly,  th^efore,  re- 
sorted to  intrigues.  A  noble  specimen  of  the 
deeply-felt  and  iinpressive  eloquence  with  which 


b.Coogle 


Gracchus  addressed  the  people  in  those  days  is 
preBerved  in  Flularch  (TH.  Grnoc.  S)  :  it  hears  i^< 
the  tnaike  of  genuineness,  and  has  urijuslly  been 


of  the  tribunes,  M.  Octa 

more  of  the  pDblio  domdn  than  Uie  law  idlowed. 
His  interposition  vould  of  coarse  have  thwarted  all 
the  plans  of  Tiberius.  The  dispnles  between  tbo 
two  tribunes  went  on  day  after  day,  and  Tiberius, 

stances,  oSbred  to  indemnify  Oclavius  out  of  his 
own  purse,  for  the  lose  which  he  might  'sustain 
through  tJie  agrarian  law.  Tliis  offer  mts  refused 
with  indignation.  Tiberius  was  pteraiied  upon  to 
rerec  the  matter  to  the  senals  ;  but  there  he  was 
only  abused,  and  the  question  did  not  adranoe  one 
Blep  further.  When  the  people  again  met,  and 
Tiberius  saw  no  other  way  of  canyiug'his  measure, 
he  declared  that,  as  two  tribunes  differed  in  them 
opinions  upon  the  public  good,  and  6jnld  not  come 
to  any  understanding,  one  of  them  must  resign  his 
office.  Tiberius  suspended  the  entire  administration 
of  goyemment,  and  under  heavy  penalties  forbade  tbfl 
magistrates  to  exercise  their  offidal  authority,  until 
this  iineslion  was  setUed.  Fear  and  exasperation 
increased,  and   the    people   looked  forward  with 

to  a  decision.  When  the  day  of  the  assembly  ar- 
rived, Tiberius  publicly  unplored  Octoyfus  to  yield 

bnt  what  th^  had  a  right  to  elaim.  When  this 
request  was  ^o  repudiated,  Tiberius  proceeded  to 
carry  bis  threat  into  eXecu^on,  biit  offi^red  that  his 
own  case  should  be  put  to  the  yote  first.  When 
all  artempts  £uled,  Tiberius  proposed  the  deposition 
of  Octayius,  and  put  it  to  the  vols  at  once.  Wlien 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  already 
voted  for  his  deposition,  Tiberius  slopped  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  again  implored  Octavius  to  desist 
from  his  opposition  ;  bnt  Oclavius  indignantly  ex-. 
claimed,  "  Complete  what  thou  hast  begun."  The 
oighteentli  tribe  yoted,  and  the  tribuneship  of 
OclaviuB  was  gone;  he  was  draf^d  from  tlie 
liustings,  and  with  difRculty  escaped  being  mur- 
dered on  the  spot.  Thfe  deposition  of  a  tritiune  was 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  hisMry  of  Bome,  and  was, 
accordingly,  procl^med  by  the  opposi^on  as  on 
uncons^tulionat  act.  They  now  triumphed  oyer 
Gracchus,  smce  be  had  (^yen  them  a  handle,  and 
by  his  own  act  seemed  to  justify  their  hostility 
gainst  him.  The  deposition  of  Octayius  for  the 
lawful  eierdse  of  his  rights  has  been  locked  upon 
by  both  anuenf  and  modem  writers  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  tho  Roman  constitution,  hut  its  in- 

gularily ;  and  Tiberius,  as  Niebuhr  (Leciurai  on 
Sooi.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  333)  justly  remarks,  might 
have  said  that  a  tribune  who  acted  independent 
of  the  people  wait  an  abuse,  and  a  atiO  greatei;  irre- 
guiarity  ;  the  people  surely  had  the  right  to  take 

^veu  it ;  it  is  an  absurdity  if  in  a  republic  this 

After  the  removal  of  Octavius,  the  agrarian  law 
was  corned  without  opposition,  and  permanent  tri- 
umviri were  njipointed  to  superintend  the  mea*»f- 
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ing  of  the  public  land  possossed  by  the     ealihj    t 
deprivethemof  that  which  was  beyond   h    am 
allowed  by  the  law,  and  to  distribute  it  am     g   h 
poor.     The  persoiia  appointed  as  triun    u^  w 
Tib.  Otnccbns,  App.  Claudius,  his  fo  h         1 
and  bis  brotlier  C.  Graechus.  who  was    h      b   1 
more  than  twenty  years  old,    and   was   se       g 
in  the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Numantia.    F  rt 
thus  seemed  to  fiivour  ihe  undertakings    f  Gra 
cbus,  and  tbe  people  evinced  a  most  e    bus  as  h 
attachnient  to  him    but  the  treatmon   wh   h  b 
experienced  in  tbe  senate,  where  P  be  p     Nas  ub 
WE13  at  tbe  bead  of  the  anstocracy  weih    f  y 

dillerent  kind :  he  was  attai.ked  with  turn  If 
and  the  most  unbridled  iiiry  At  tbe  same  time, 
DUO  of  his  Ultimate  fnends  s  iddenly  died,  and  his 
body  bore  marks  of  poison  Si  ch  things  were  just 
so  many  proofs  to  Qracchus  that  it  required  the 
greatest  precaution  not  to  iall  into  the  hands  of 

peared  in  public  he  was  s  irmunded  by  a  body  of 
friends,  who  formed  a  sort  of  body  guard. 

About  tills  time  t  messenger  arrived  irom  Asia, 
with  the  will  of  king  Attains,  who  had  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  and  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
Giacohns  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
enabling  tbe  poor,  who  were  to  receive  lands,  to 
puicbasa  the  necessary  implements,  cattle  and  the 
like  ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  the  money 
whuji  Attdus  bad  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people.  It  is  ge- 
nerally staled  that  this  hiw  was  carried,  but  in  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  (lib.  53)  we  read  that  be  only 
promised  tbe  people  to  bring  forward  the  bill.  His 
agrarian  law  hod  evidently  tbe  object  of  creating  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  husbandmen  ;  and,  in 
order  to  infuse  some  betler  blood  into  them,  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  extendmg  the 


lise,  by  admi 
tbe  fiiU  rights  of  Roman  cit 
inly  appeal 


though  il 


e,  but  n< 
vould  h 


1.  (Veil, 


!  of  tbe  1 


.ii.2.) 


lutary  measures  that  could  liave  been  de- 
vised.    He  further  abridged  the  time  that  Roman 

[Sal.  ii.  10)  mentions  a  !eir  Jadiciaria  of  Tiberius, 
hut  tbis  seems  to  be  only  a  mistake,  tbe  name  of 
Tiberius  being  there  written  instead  of  Caius. 
Tiberius  went  even  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  del 

as  he  declared  that  the  senate  had  no  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  towns  and .  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamns.  Tiberius  had  thus  reached  the  zenith 
of  Us  power,  hut  fortune  began  to  tUm  against 
him.  Tbe  opinion  of  his  opponents  tliat  he  had 
violated  the  sacred  character  of  a  tribune  in  the 
person  of  Octavius,  had  gradually  spread  among  the 
people,  which  in  its  short-sightedness  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  motives  of  tbe  two  parties, 
and  merely  looked  for  momentary  advantages  and 
gratifications.  Ilenee  they  began  not  only  to  show 
indifference  towards  their  sincere  and  disinterested 
protector,  but  even  turned  against  bim.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  enemies  spread  the  absurd  report 
that  Tiberius  had  secretly  received  a  diadem  and  a 
purple  robe  from  the  Pergamenian  messenger,  and 
that  be  entertained  the  thought  of  making  himself 
king  of  Rome.     This  report,  which  everyone  must 


■e  know 


i  aljrraui  by  the  contemptible  Poiiipeius,  with 
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whom  Scipio  Nasica,  and  other  persons  of  ilisti 


Tlie 


.t  wjiich  the  tribnnes  for  the  m 
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Tibeiiua  himself,  as  well  as  his  frieilds,  were  full; 
convinced  tliat  after  the  expiration  of  hie  oiSce 
his  taws  would  be  aholishedf  and  that  his  life 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  aa  soon  as  he 
shuiild  be  diTealed  of  the  sacred  oiSce  of  tribune. 
He  therefore  leEoWed  to  ofter  himeelt  bs  a  csn- 
didale  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  following  year. 
This  was  mdeed  an  irregularity,  for  up  to  that 
time  no  man  had  ever  been  invested  with  the 
office  for  two  coneecutive  years  j  but  Tibeiiue  was 
compelled  by  necesuty,  ajid  the  duty  of  self- 
defence,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  It  was 
unfortunate  fur  him  that  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunea  teU  in  the  month  of  June,  when  tho  caun- 
try-peoplo,  on  whom  he  could  rdy  moat^  were 
occupied  with  the  harvest  in  the  fields.  The 
people  assembled  thus  consiated,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  city  popnlace,  who  liad  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  faim.  His  heart  was  filled  with  darlE 
appreliensiona  and  misgivioga.  He  went  about, 
leading  bis  little  son  by  the  hand,  and  implaring 

to  the  fury  of  hia  enemies,  against  whom  he  had 
protected  them.  The  tribes  began  to  vote,  and 
two  had  already  declared  in  favour  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  arisiocrate,  who  were  mingled  mnong  the 
people,  exclaimed  that  the  election  was  illegal,  and 
that  no  man  could  he  elected  tribune  for  two  suc- 
cesMve  years.  The  presiding  tribune,  Rubrius,  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  anotiier  tribnne  offered  to 
take  the  presidency,  but  the  rest  maintained  that 
this  could  be  decided  only  by  lot.  Amid  such  dis- 
putea  the  day  pilEsed  away,  and  aeeing  that  his 
enemies  Vfete  gaining  the  upper  hand,  Tiberius 
proposed  to  deti^  the  elecijou  till  the  next  day. 
He  now  went  aboiit  with  his  child,  and  endeavoured 
to  louse  the  people's  sympathy.  They  were  moved  by 
his  tear  and  danger;  a  large  crowd  gathered  around 
him  ;  they  conducted  him  home,  uiged  him  not  to 
desp^,  and  kept  watfh  about  hia  house  all  night, 
to  protect  him  agtunst  any  unforeseen  attack. 
Cheered  by  this  demonsttittion  of  the  people's  &- 
vour,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends,  devised 


if  his . 


At  daybreak  the  auapicea  were  consulted,  but 
the  signs  were  unfavourjible,  and  Tiberius  was 
doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  assem- 
bly or  not ;  bnt  hia  jiiend  BIobhus  urged  him  on 
not  to  give  up  hia  phms  for  things  which  perhaps 
were  merely  accidental  The  people  were  assem- 
bled in  the  area  of  the  (^pitol,  and  many  of  them 
came  dawn  to  mvite  him  and  conduct  liim  thither. 
When  he  arrived  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
and  acclaniationB,  and  all  promised  well ;  but,  when 
the  voting  began,  the  aristocrats  did  all  they  could 
to  disturb  the  proceedings,  and  the  noi^e  and  tu- 
mult becamo  ao  great  that  no  one  could  be  heard. 
At  this  rooioent  a  senator,  who  waa  a  friend  of 
Otacchug,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  up  to 
hua,  and  informed  him  that  the  senators  were  as- 
sembled, and  thati  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  consuls  to  carry  out  their  commanda,  they 
themselvea  were  resolved  to  kill  Tiberius,  and  had 
for  this  purpose  armed  many  of  their  slaves  and 
partisans.  When  Tiberius  communicated  this  in- 
telligence to  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  they 
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immediately  prepared  to  repel  forea  by  force. 
Those  who  were  at  a  greater  distance  wanted  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  commotion,  and  as 
Tiberius  could  not  make  hia  voice  heard,  on  account 
of  the  tumultuous  noise,  he  pointed  witii  his  hand 
to  his  head,  to  indicate  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
This  act  was  maJiciousIy  interpreted  by  his  enemies 
as  a  Mgn  by  which  he  demanded  the  diadem,  and 
they  hastened  to  inform  the  senate  of  it.  The 
senators  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and 
P.  Scipio  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic  j  but  the  consuls  reiuaed  to  have  re- 
course to  violence.  The  people,  who  in  the  maan 
time  had  learned  that  the  life  oS  their  trihine  was 
threatened,  immediately  armed  themselves  with 
sticks,  the  legs  of  the  benches,  and  any  other  wea- 
pons they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  drove  the  aiisto- 
crats  from  the  assembly.  The  confusion  became 
genera],  and  the  tribunes  took  to  flight.  A  report 
was  quickly  spread  that  Tiberius  had  deposed  his 
colleagues,  and  was  going  to  continue  in  his  office 
without  any  election. 

This  was  tiie  moment  wllich  the  aristocratic 
party  had  been  anxiously  kioking  for,  Scipio  Na- 
sica sprang  up,  and  exclaimed,  "  As  the  consul 
betrays  the  republic,  do  you  who  wish  to  niaintMn  ' 
the  constitution  follow  rae."  The  senators  rushed 
towai'ds  the  aeaembly  from  the  tempk  of  Fides, 
where  they  had  held  their  meeting.  The  people  dis- 
persed in  all  directions,  and  atl  who  did  not  give 
way  to  the  senators,  or  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
were  knocked  down  with  clubs  and  sycks-  Tibe- 
rius, in  endeavouring  to  escape,  fell  over  tie  body 
of  a  man  who  was  killed,  and  as  he  was  attempting 
to  rise,  he  received  a  blov  on'hls  head,  and  was 
killed.  He  fell  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
Fides,  in  front  of  the  statues  of  the  kings.  The 
honour  of  baing  the  murderer  of  Gracchus  was  dis- 
puted between  P.  Satureius,  one  of  his  own  col- 
leagues, and  L.  Rnfus.  Upwards  of  300  persons 
were  killed  on  that  day  by  sticks  and  stones,  but 
none  by  the  sword.  In  the  night  following  their 
bodies  were  thi'own  into  the  Tiber,  and  the  sur^ 
vlving  friends  of  Gracchus  had  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment, exile,  and  death,  at  the  hands  of  their  inhui- 
aled  and  merciless  opponents. 

These,  and  other  <alamitiea  which  afterwards  re- 
sulted from  the  legislation  of  Tiberius,  though  it 
was  by  no  meajis  their  cause,  might  perhaps  have 
been  avoided  by  a  little  more  prudence  on  the  part 
of  Tiberius.  Wo  may  indeed  regret  that  he  did 
not  all  he  might  have  done,  but  ws  cannot  blame 
him  for  what  he  did :  his  motives  wei%  the 
purest,  and  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  maityr  in 
the  noblest  cause  that  a  stateaman  can  embrace — 
the  protecHon  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  All  the 
odium  that  has  for  many  centuries  been  thrown 
upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Cains  arose  partly 
from  parly  prejudice,  and  more  especially  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  Uie  nature  of  a  Soman  agiariau 
law,  which,  although  it  had  been  pretty  clearly 
explained  hy  Sigonius,  was  yet  never  generally 
recognised  till  the  time  of  Niebuhr.  VelToiua  Pa- 
terculus,  who  is  otherwise  biassed  agamst  the 
agrarian  law  of  Gracchua,  gives  a  iioble  testimony 
to  his  character,  in  these  words,  "  Vila  innocenUs- 
simns,  ingenio  fJorentis^muB,  proposito  eanctissimns, 
tantis  denique  adomatua  virtutibus,  quantas,  per> 
iecta  et  natura  et  industria,  mortalia  conditio 
recipili"  (Plut.  Vita  7S4,  Gracchi ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  H— 17;   liv.  'Epit.   58;  Veil.   Pat.  ii.  2,  3; 
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Dion  Cms.  Fragiii.  Par.  86—88  ;  Otos. 
&c. ;  Aur.  Vict,  ile  Vir.  Iltmtr.  Si ;  and  the  pus- 
sages  of  Cicero  wliich  are  collected  Id  OreUi's  Ono- 
TUaiUtxni,  vdL  ii.  p.  £31,  &c. ;  comp.  F.  D.  Cterlach, 
TO.  aarf  C  GraacSw,  pp.  1 — 30 ;  Moyei,  Frf^m. 
Oitsi.  JtoBi.  p.  21S,  &C.  2d  edit. ;  Almna,  Die  drei 
VolMribwieu  Tib.  Gracchtt3,Drusai  uad  Sidpisias  ^ 
Niebuhr,  Leeimes  m  Ram,  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  223,  &c. 
«d.  Sohmitz.) 

8.  C.  SsiUPRONius  Gracchus,  tlie  brollier  of 
No,  7,  and  eon  of  No.  6,  was,  according  to  Pln- 
tarcli,  nine  jearayoiuigertiiEin  his  hnrtlier  Tiberius, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  EHne  CHrefuI  education.  He 
was  unijiieetjoiiably  a  man  of  greater  power  and 
talent  than  his  brother,  and  hod  also  more  oppor- 
tunity for  dieplityins  liis  abilities  ;  far,  while  the 
career  of  Tiberius  lasted  scarcely  seven  months, 
that  of  Caiua  extenda  orer  a  series  of  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  brother's  mnrder,  in  B.  c  1 33, 
Caius  was  in  Spain,  where  he  received  his  first 
military  tcuning  in  the  army  of  P.  Scipio  Aliica- 
nus,  who,  although  his  wife  was  the  sistor  of  the 
Gracchi,  exclmmed,  on  recoiling  the  inttilligence  of 
the  murder  of  Tiberius,  "  So  perish  all  who  do  the 
like  again  I  "  It  nos  probably  in  the  yeaF  after  his 
■  brother's  murder,  B.  c.  132,  that  Cmus  returned 
with  Sdpio  firom  Spain.  Tho  calamity  which  had 
hethUen  his  brother  had  unnerved  him,  and  an 
inner  voice  dissuaded  him  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  a^irs.  The  first  time  that  he  spoke  ia 
public  was  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Vettius,  who  was 
under  persecution,  sjid  whom  he  defended.  On 
that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
other  Roman  orators.  The  people  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipations  to  his  future  career,  but 
the  aristocracy  watched  him  with  jealousy,  seeing 
that  he  promised  greater  talent,  energy,  and  passion 
than  his  brother,  in  whose  footsteps  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  foUow.  In  B.  c.  131,  C,  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  a  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  enable  a  person  to  hold  the  office 
of  tribune  for  two  or  more  coasecntive  years.  C. 
Gracchns  supported  the  bill,  but  it  was  rejected. 
The  speech  he  dehvered  on  that  occasion  appears 
again  to  have  made  a  deep  impiession  upon  both 
parties  ;  but  alter  this  time  Cajue  obeyed  the 
calling  of  his  inner  voice,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
kept  altogethoT  aloof  from  pubUc  n^irs.  Diirii^ 
that  period  it  was  even  rumoured  that  he  disapproved 
of  his  brother's  nieasares.  Some  circumstance  or 
other,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  distinct 
record,  seems  agiun  to  have  excited  the  fears  of  the 
optimalcs,  and  plans  were  devised  tor  preventing 
iMas  from  obtMuing  the  tribuneship.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  fear  of  the  aristocracy  may 
have  been  excited  by  Cmus's  speech  aganst  M. 
Pannua,  whjch  at  any  rate  must  hays  been  de- 
livered shortly  before  his  quaestorship,  B.C.  126. 
(Cic  Brut.  38  ;  Fest  s.  «.  Tegmblicas.)  Chance 
seemed  to  favour  the  schemes  of  the  optimates,  for 
in  S.  C.  126  the  Jot  fell  upon  C.  Gracchus  to  go 
as  quaestor  to  Sardinia,  under  the  consul  KAurelius 
Orestes;  and  Mnce  he  wasfond  of  military  life,  for 
which  2ie  was  as  well  qualified  and  disciplined  as 
for  speaking  in  public,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  Rome. 

For  a  time  Caiua  was  thus  removed  from  the 
jealous  and  envious  eyes  of  the  nobles,  but  in  hia 
provuics  he  soon  attracted  the  greatest  attention  ; 
he  guned  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.     Ile  was  brave  agunst 
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and  unhealthy,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  au^ring 
in  consequence,  the  consul  demanded  clothing  for 
his  men  from  the  allied  towns  of  the  island.  The 
towns  sent  a  petition  against  tliis  demand  to  the 
senate  at  Rome,  which  therenpon  directed  the  con- 
sul to  get  what  he  wanted  by  other  means.  But 
OS  he  was  unable  to  do  this,  Caius  went  round  to 
the  towns,  and  prevailed  upon  them  voluntarily  to 
supply  the  army  with  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries. About  the  same  time  ambassadors  of  king 
Midpsa  arrived  at  Borne  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
out  of  regard  for  C.  Gracchus,  the  king  would  send 
a  aupply  of  cum  for  the  Ronian  army  in  Sardinia. 
These  proofs  of  the  great  popularity  and  reputation 
of  Cfdus  were  the  cause  of  fresh  fear  and  uneasiness 
to  the  optimates.  He  had  now  been  absent  in 
Sardinia  for  two  years,  and  his  return  was  dreaded. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  fresh  troops  were  sent  to 
Saidmia  to  replace  the  old  ones  ;  and  Orestes  was 
ordered  to  remejn  in  the  island,  it  being  intended 
by  this  measure  to  keep  Caius  there  also,  on  ao* 
count  of  his  ofSco.  But  he  saw  through  their 
scheme,  and  thwarted  iL  It  appears  that  during  the 
latter  period  of  hia  stay  in  Sardinia  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  that  his  vocation  had  become  clear 
to  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  shade  of  his  brother 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  said,  "  Cains, 
why  dost  thou  linger  ?  There  is  no  escape,  thou 
must  die,  like  mj^f,  in  defendii^  the  rights  of  the 
people."  It  ia  attested  by  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
that  Caiua  waa  not  a  demagogue,  and  that  he  was 
drawn  into  his  pohtical  career  by  a  sort  of  fataUty 
or  necessity  rather  than  by  his  own  free  wiU,  and 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  exhortation  of  his 
brother's  shade,  he  would  never  have  sought  any 
public  ofiice.  But  when  he  heard  the  call  of 
Tiberius,  and  was  at  tlie  same  time  informed  of 
the  command  issued  by  the  senate  respecting  Au- 
relius  Orestes,  he  at  once  embarked,  and  appeared 
at  Rome,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties.  The  opti- 
mates were  enraged  at  this  condaet,  and  even  his 
friends  thought  it  a  strange  thing  fo;  a  quaestor  to 
quit  the  camp  without  a  special  leave  of  absence. 
He  was  taken  to  account  before  tho  censors,  but  he 
defended  himself  so  ably,  and  jn^ved  so  clearly 
that  he  hud  not  violated  any  law  or  custom,  that 
he  was  dedared  perfectly  innocent.  But  his  ene. 
mies,  bent  as  they  were  npon  destroying  all  his  in- 
flnence,  annoyed  him  with  various  other  accusations, 
one  of  which  was,  that  be  had  partidpated  in  the 
recent  revolt  of  Fregellae.  These  prosecutions, 
however,  were  nothing  hut  firal  and  ffl-devised 
schemes  to  deprive  Gracchus  of  the  popular  fiivour ; 
none  of  the  charges  was  substantiated  by  evidehce, 
and  all  of  them  only  served  to  place  his  innocence 
in  a  more  conspicuous  light.  C.  Gracchus,  who  was 
^lus  irritated  and  provoked  by  acta  of  glaring  in- 
justice, encouraged  by  the  desire  of  the  peo^  to 
come  forward  as  their  patron,  filled  with  confidence 
in  hia  own  powers  and  in  the  justice  of  the  people's 
demands,  and,  above  all,  stimulated  by  the  manes 
of  his  murdered  brother,  at  once  determined  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  bis  brother.  When  his  mother 
heard  of  this  resolution,  she  implored  him  in  the 
most  moving  terms  to  desist  fi^m  his  scheme,  and 
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not  to  deprive  Jicr  of  her  last  comfurt  and  support 
in  lior  old  age.  But  it  was  too  late;  Cams  had 
already  gone  too  &r ;  his  Iiatred  of  ills  bi'other'B 
murdraeFS,  and  the  enthumsm  of  the  people,  who 
flocked  lo  Rome  from  alt  parts  to  chooae  him  m 
the  defender  of  thair  rights,  did  not  allow  him  to 
retrace  hia  steps.  The  whole  of  tha  arietoeracy, 
without  czcepUon,  opposed  hia  election,  hut  in 
vain  ;  and  all  thej  could  effect  was  that  Cdns  wae 
not  elected  first,  as  he  had  anticipated,  but  only 
liiurth.  Caius,  however,  as  Flutaidi  remaika,  soon 
made  Jiimself  ^rat,  for  he  suipassed  all  hia  contem- 
pocariea  in  eloquence ;  and  his  niiifortunes  gave 
him  ainpls  scope  for  apeaking  freely,  when  he 
lamented  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  which  ie  re- 
curred as  often  aa  an  opportunity  was  offered. 

He  entered  on  hia  tribuneahjp  on  the  10th  of  De- 
eemlier,  B.  c.  123.  The  fiist  steps  he  took  as  a 
legislator  may  be  regarded  as  an  expiatory  eacriUce 
which  he  offered  to  the  shade  of  his  brother,  for 
they  were  directed  against  hia  enemies  and  mur- 
derers. The  first  law  he  proposed  was  siaied 
at  the  ex-tribune  Octaviua,  and  enacted  that  who- 
ever had  been  deprived  by  the  people  of  one  office 
should  never  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  c^in  as  a 
candidate  fer  another ;  the  second,  which  was  di- 
rected agiunst  the  murderera  of  hia  brother  and 
friends,  and  more  especially  against  PopilUus 
Laenas,  enacted  that  whoever  had  put  to  death  or 
banished  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  trial  should  be 
liable  to  a  public  prosecution.  The  former  of  these 
billa,  however,  was  withdrawn  by  CMua  at  the  re- 
quest of  hia  mother  ;  and  Laenas  avoided  the  one 
aimed  at  him  by  voluntary  exile. 

After  these  preliminary  steps  he  renewed  the 
agrarian  law  of  Ma  brother,  which  had  not  indeed 
been  repealed  ;  but  the  proper  way  of  carrying  it 
into  ej^t  had  been  prevented  and  delayed  by  a 
variety  of  disputes,  which  belong  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  tribaneehip  of 
Ouus.  The  remaining  part  of  bis  legislation  had 
two  great  and  distinct  objects :  first  to  amehorato 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  secondly  lo  weaken 
the  power  of  the  senate,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
aristocracy  generally.  His  plan  was  nrost  exten- 
sive, and  ombKiced  nearly  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministradon  ;  but  the  details  are  very  little  known, 
some  of  hia  lawa  being  only  sightly  alluded  to  ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  (hose  of  whidi  we  have  any 
accounts,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  his  legiaktion 
was  of  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  kind ;  and 
that,  if  his  plana  had  not  been  thwarted  hy  the 
blind  und  greedy  arietoctacy,  the  Roman  republic 
might  have  derived  infinite  blessings  ihmi  iL  He 
carried  a  law  enacting  that  the  soldiers  ehould  be 
equipped  at  the  expenes  of  the  republic,  without 
any  deduction  being  made  on  this  account  from 
their  pay,  as  had  heretofore  been  done ;  another 
law  ord^ned  that  no  personunderthoageof  seven- 
teen should  bo  draflcd  tot  the  army.  A  third  law 
enacted  that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a 
Ion  and  &ced  price  to  the  poor.  The  republic  had 
thus  to  purchase  large  supplies  of  gtsio  ;  and  out 
of  the  pnWic  granaries  the  people  were  to  receive 
the  busliel  (jnodius)  of  com  at  five-mxths  of  an  as. 
To  carry  tliia  law  into  proper  eiftct,  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  build  ejttensivo  granariea,  which  Cains 
superintended  and  conducted  with  ^e  moat  minute 
care  and  unwearied  v^iiMUie.  Tiie  ruins  of  these 
exlensive  public  granaries  existed  at  Rome  throngh- 
ont  the  middle  ages,  but  at  present  no  trace  of  them 


is  vieible.  This  measure,  which  may  be  regarded 
us  a  kind  of  poor-law.  has  been  censured  by  writers 
of  all  ages,  because,  it  is  said,  it  drained  the  public 
treasury,  because  it  led  the  peirate  to  idlenesa  and 
indolence,  and  betauae  it  paved  the  way  for  that 
unruly  democrucy  in  which  the  republic  perished. 
But  m  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  C  Oracehus  did  not  give  away  the  grain  for 
nothing,  but  only  sold  it  at  so  low  a  price  that  the 
poor,  with  some  labour,  rnigbt  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children  ;  and  secondly, 
that  Rome  was  a  republic  with  unmonse  revenues, 
which  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  that  is,  lo  the 
people ;  and  a  large  class  of  this  sovereign  people 
waa  snfferii^  from  want  and  desUtntion.  There 
waa  no  other  remedy ;  the  atate  was  obliged  to 
support  these  poor ;  and  it  is,  as  Niebuhr  justly 
remarks,  the  duty  of  a  free  and  proud  nation  to 
provide  for  those  members  of  the  community  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themaelvea. 

The  power  of  Caiua'a  oratory  was  irresistible,  and 
carried  victory  with  it  in  all  he  nndertoolc ;  and  on 
the  wings  of  popular  favour  he  was  carried  from 
triumph  to  triumph.  He  now  resolved  to  direct 
the  we^ons  ha  had  hitberto  wielded  on  behalf  of 
the  power  of  the  senate,  which  had 


Hitherto  the  judges  in  the  case  of  judicia  publi 
had  been  elected  from  and  by  the  senators  ;  and 
these  judges  being  generally  men  of  the  same  class 
as  those  who  were  breught  before  them  to  be  tried, 
they  had  outraged  justice  in  every  poaabio  way  i  the 
governors  of  previnces  extorted  money  not  only  to 
enrich  themselves,  but  also  to  bribe  their  judges, 
who  made  their  funcrion  a  lucrative  traiHc  Cains 
□ow  carried  a  law  by  which  the  judicia  publica 
were  transferred  from  the  senate  to  a  court  consist- 
ing of  3D0  equitea.  We  have  three  different  de- 
acriptiona  of  the  enactments  of  this  law ;  but 
Manutlua  (rfe  Z^.  Jtum.  IS)  baa  made  it  highly 
probable  that  two  of  them  refer  only  to  two  different 
conciliatory  proposals,  and  that  as  they  were  re- 
jected, the  law,  as  slated  above,  was  the  final  result. 
This  law  on  the  one  hand  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  on  the  other  it 
raised  the  equitea,  who  formed  a  wealthy  class  of 
citizens  between  the  nobility  and  the  poor,  as  a 
powerful  counterpoise  lo  the  senate.  It  may  be 
questioned  'whether  the  rivalry  whic^  waa  thua 
created  between  the  senate  and  the  equiles  was 
salutary  in  iU  consequences  or  not ;  but  thus  mucli 

morivea  for  a  bad  administration  of  justice  as  the 
senators  bad  had  before.  It  ia  said  that  in  the 
discussions  upon  this  law,  Oracchua,  while  address- 
ing the  people,  turned  his  face  towards  the  forum, 
whereas  all  orators  before  that  time  bad  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  eenate  and  tha  comitium. 
Another  constitutional  measure  was  likewise  di- 
rected  H 

former.  Hitherto  the  aenate  had  assigned  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  and  praetors  after  theb  elec- 
tion, and  thus  had  it  in  its  power  to  gratify  this  or 
that  person^  wish,  by  ass^ning  to  him  the  province 
which  he  particulariy  desired,  and  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  moat  advantage  or  honour.  Orac- 
chua remedied  thia  evil  by  a  law  eimcting  that  the 
provinces  into  which  consuls  or  praetors  were  to  be 
sent  should  be  delermined  upon  previous  to  the 
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Asia,  which  hod  for  msDy  years  been  left  oneettled, 
and  had  tliua  given  to  the  governors  ample  sco| 
for  plunder  and  eitorlion,  received  at  length 
regular  organisation,  for  wHch  it  ie  indebted  to  C. 
Graeohnt  In  all  bi»  measures  rslating  to  the  ad- 
ministration he  tMk  great  caie  of  the  interests  of 
the  repnbiic ;  and  although  he  acted  with  jus^ce 
lowarda  the  ppovincials  and  the  ppople,  to  whom 
lands  were  assigned,  yet  he  nlwaye  tried  to 
to  the  republic  her  revenues.  For  the  pnrpoae  of 
fiuulitating  ih«  conimerco  and  intercourse  between 
the  several  parts  dl  Italy,  and  fit  the  same  time 
giving  flsBislBjice  and  eiDploymenl  to  the  poor,  ht 
made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  and  repaned  the 
old  ones  ;  milestones  also  were  erected  throughoul 
Italy.  Notwithstanding  his  gieat  and  nnmerou! 
undertakinge,  he  conducted  and  superintended 
everything  himself^  and  each  particular  point  was 
managed  ivitli  a  care  and  strictneSB  as  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  engage  his  attention.  His  skill  and 
tact  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  classes 
with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  eonnesion, 
and  his  talent  tor  winning  their  affections,  excited 
Mie  admiration  of  tvety  one.  His  bvoat  with  the 
people  &r  and  near,  as  ^ell  as  with  tlie  tqultes, 
thus  loae  to  the  ntmost  height. 
.  Whllo  things  were  thus  in  the  most  prosperous 
progress,  and  ebortly  before  the  election  of  the 
la  for  the  next  year  look  pl.ice,  he  once  told 
le  that  he  was  going  to  ask  tliem  a  iifvonr, 
e  would  taluo  above  every  thing,  if  they 
granted  it ;  hut  he  added,  that  ho  would  not  com- 
plain if  Ihsy  refnsed  it.  The  people  g:ladly  pro- 
mised to  do  anything  he  might  desire  ;  and  every 
one  believed  that  he  was  going  to  ask  lot  the  con- 
lulship :  hut  on  the  day  of  the  consular  election, 
Gracchus  conducted  his  friend  C.  Fannina  into  the 
assembly,  and  canvassed  with  his  friends  ibr  him. 
Fahnius  was  accordingly  elected  consul  in  prefer- 
ence to  Opiniiua,  who  had  '"       '        "      
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t  clearlythat  the  good  of  the 


gling,  and  that 
-  nothing  about  the 
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had  not  asked  far  it.  M.  Fulviua  Flaccus,  a  Me 
of  Caius,  who  had  been  consul  in  &  c.  I3o,  had 
caused  himself  to  bs  elected  tribune,  for  tba  purpose 
of  being  .able  to  give  his  supprt  to  one  important 
measure  which  toius  had  in  contempLition,  viz. 
that  of  extendii^  the  Roman  franchise.  The  plan 
was  to  grant  the  lloman  franchise  to  all  the  Latins, 
and  to-make  the  Italian  allies  step  into  the  relation 
in  which  the  Latins  had  stood  until  tlien..  litis 
measuro,  thongh  it  was  the  wisest  and  most  salu- 
tary that  could  have  been  devieed,  was  looked  foi> 
ward  to  by  the  senate  with  the  greatest  uneasiness 
and  skrm.  The  Latins  and  Itidian  aUica  had  tor 
some  time  heen  aspiring  to  the  privilege  of  the 
Roman  franchise ;  andFregellae,  being  disappointed 
in  its  expectations,  had  revolted,  but  had  been  de^ 
atroyed  by  the  praetor  Opimiue.  But  it  ie  uncertain 
whether  Gracchus  did  actually  bring  forward  a  bill 
about  the  eiten»on  of  the  franchise,  or  whether  he 
merely  contemplated  to  dg  so.  The  senate,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  alky  the  ill  feelings  of  those 
who  thought  that  a  right  waa  wtthheht  fiom  tliem, 
provoked  them  still  more  by  an  edict  forbidding 
any  one  who  was  not  a  Boman  wtizon  to  stay  in 
the  dly  or  its  vicinity  so  long  as  the  discusnone 
on  the  bitla  of  C.  Gtscchus  were  gomg  on.  At  the 
same  time  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  mea 
and  most  contemptible  stmiagcin  to  check  Cai[ 


id'  wealth  ;  they  cm:d  littlo  o 
demoralisation  of  the  people,  oi 
public,' Eo  long  as  they  could  but  preserve  their 
power  undiminished. 

Among  the  colleagues  of  C.  Gracchus  was  M. 
Livius  Snisus,  a  man  of  rank,  wealth,  and  elo- 
quence ;  he  was  gained  over  by  the  seiiatotial' 
party,  and  under  their  directions,  and  with  their 
sanction,  he  endeavoured  to  outbid  Caius  in  the 
proposal  of  popular  measures.  He  acted  the  part 
of  a  real  demagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting 
the  sincere  friend  of  the  people  ;  and  the  people, 

solid  advantages,  wbith  work  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  allowed  themsekes  to  be  dnped  by 
the  treacl]crDus  agent  of  tlie  aristociai^.  Dni.sns 
proposed  a  aeries  of  measuies  which  were  of  a  far 
more  democratic  nature  than  these  of  Cains.  Caius 
had  proposed  tlie  establisfament  of  two  colonies  at 
Tarentum  and  Capua,  condstingofeitizenaof  good 
and  respectable  character ;  but  Drusua  preposed 
the  establishment  of  twelve  colonics,  each  of  which 

Caius  had  lefl  the  public  land  distributed  among 
the  poor,  subject  to  a  yearly  payment  to  the  trea- 
sury ;  Drusus  abolished  even  this  payment,  and 
thus  deprived  the  state  of  a  large  portion  of  its 

Gracchus    contemplated    granting  the 

i  to  the  Latins,  hut  Drusua  brought  for-, 
neasute  that  the  Latins  should  be  exempt 
■poral  punishment  even  while  they  served 
rmiea.  The  people  thus  imposed  upon  !iy 
Drusus,  who  assured  them  that  the  senate  sanc- 
tioned bis  measures  from  no  other  desire  than  that 
>f  serving  the  poor  citizens,  gradually  beoune  re- 
conciled to  the  senate ;  and  the  recollection  of  past 
lullerings  was  e^ced  by  hypocritical  assurances 
md  demagogic  tiicks.  Another  means  by  which 
Drusua  in«nnated  himself  into  the  people''a  con- 
idence  was,  that  he  asked  no  favour  tor  hjmseir, 
ind  look  no  part  in  carrying  his  laws  mlo  effect, 
which  he  left  entirely  lo  others ;  while  Cajus,  with 
the  most  unwearied  activity,  supeiintended  and 
iducted  every  thing  in  person.  In  proportion  as 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  people  and  tlie  senate 
ihaled,  the  popularity  of  Caius  decreased,  and  his 

letilouB.  Gracchua  had  proposed  the  establish- 
oent  of  a  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  he 

duct  the  colonists.  He  settled  every  thing  in 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  after  an  ab- 
•f  seventy  days,  he  returned  to  Rome,  shortly 
the  time  at  which  the  consuls  for  the  next 
year  were  to  be  elected.  Drusus  had  availed  hun- 
ilf  of  the  absence  of  Caiua  (or  making  various 
:tacka  on  his  party  and  hia  fricnda,  esperiaJly  on 
ulvius  Flaccus,  who  began  openly  to  stir  up  thu 
Italian  allies  to  demand  Che  Roman  franchise.  It 
uus,  after  his  return,  endeavoured 
IS  enemies  and  his  sanguine  and 
passionate  friend  had  destmyed.  Fanniusi  who 
had  obtained  the  consulship  Uiroiigh  the  inSiienee 
after  treated  him  with  indi^r- 
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given  Caius  For  hnving  pmcnred  the  elecUoii  of  Fan- 
niue  to  the  consulsliip,  which  he  himself  hud cOTeted, 
iiaw  offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office  J  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  he  was 
detemiined  to  abohsh  the  laws  oF  C.  Oracchus. 
The  latter  hod  endeavoured  to  obttun  the  tribune- 
ship  for  the  third  time,  but  in  vain,  either  because 
he  had  really  lost  the  popular  &vour  through  the 
Intrigues  of  DnisiiB,  or  because  his  calleagnes,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  some  anangemects  daring  the 
fnblie  gamea  in  Favour  oF  the  people,  acted  illegally 
and  tiaudalently  in  the  proclamation  and  ivtnm 
o£  the  voles.     How  much  Caius  liad  lost  confi- 
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command  of  the  senate,  and  in  pureuimcB  of  the 
above-mentioned  edict,  the  consul  Fannins  drove 
out  oE  the  catj  all  thoae  who  were  not  Roman 
tilisens  i  and  Giuus,  although  hs  had  promised 
them  his  assistance  IF  they  would  defy  the  edict 
and  remain  at  Some,  yet  allowed  persons  oF  his 
nwn  acq^uiuntance  bi  be  dn^^d  off  before  his  eyes 
by  the  Uctors  oF  the  consuC  without  venturing  to 
help  them.  The  object  oF  Gracchus  undoubtedly 
WHS  to  avoid  violence  and  prevent  civil  bloodshed, 
in  order  tiiat  his  enemies  might  not  obtain  any 
jnat  ground  for  attacking  him,  which  was,  in  Fact, 
the  very  thing  tliey  were  looking  for.  But  the 
people,  who  were  unable  to  appreciate  such  moUves, 
luoked  upon  his  forbearance  as  an  act  of  cowardice. 
The  year  oF  his  second  triburieship,  B.C.  122, 
thus  came  to  its  close.  AFter  Opimius  had  entered 
on  his  consulship, -the  senate,  which  had  hitherto 
acted  rather  on  the  defensive,  and  opposed  Orac- 
chuB  with  intrigues,  contrived  to  lead  Cains  into 
wrong  steps,  that  ho  might  thns  prepare  his  own 
ruin.  His  enemies  began  to  repwJ  several  of  his 
enactments.  The  subject  oFthecolonyoFCarthnge 
was  discussed  alresh  merely  to  provoke  Gracchus, 
who,  in  establishing  the  colony,  had  disregarded 
the  curae  pronounced  by  P.  Soipio  upon  the  site  oF 
CarUiage,  and  had  inei'eaaed  tie  number  ol  colo- 
nists to  6000.  This  and  various  other  anncmmces, 
which  still  more  estranged  the  peopIe.From  him,  he 
endured  For  a  time  with  Forbearance  and  without 
making  any  resistance,  probably  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  his'  l^dation  could  be  really 
upset.  But  OS  the  movements  of  the  hostile  faction 
became  more  and  more  threatening,  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  entreaties  of  Fulvios  Flnccus,  and 
once  more  he  resolved  to  rally  his  friends  around 
him,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  asEembly. 
A  day  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  tlie  colony  of 
Carthage,  or,  accordmg  to  Plutarch,  to  abolish  the 
laws  oF  CaiuB.  A  numher  oF  country  people  flocked 
to  Rome  to  support  Ciuus  and  his  fiiends  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  they  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  Cor- 
nelia. Flaccus  with  hie  liiends  occupied  tlie  capitol 
early  in  the  morning,  and  wa*  ahwady  haranguing 
the  people,  when  Ciuua  arrived  with  his  followers. 
But  he  was  irresolute  and  desponding,  and  had  a 
presentiment  that  blood  would  be  shed.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  silence  he  walked 
up  and  down  under  an  aicade,  watching  the  course 

lius  there  approached  him,  touched  Jiis  sltonlder, 
and  bade  him  spare  his  country.  Cains,  who  was 
token  by  surprise,  gazed  at  the  Dittn  as  iF  he  had 
suddenly  been  chained  with  a  crime  oF  which  he 
conid  not,  deny  his  guilt.  Some  one  of  Caius's 
friends  took  'this  look  For  a  Hignificaiit  hint,  and 


GRACCHtJS.  sa: 

slew  AntylliuB  on  the  spot  According  to  Plutarch, 
AntylliuB  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  consul 
Opimins,  and  while  carrying  a  eacri6ce  through 
the  arcade,  insolently  provoked  the  aiiger  of  the 
bystanders  by  callmg  out,  "  Make  way  For  honest 
men,  you  raecala !  "  But  however  this  may  be, 
Oracchus  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  on  that 
morning,  and  the  mnrder  ot  AntyUius  was  com- 
mitted wholly  against  his  wish.  It  produced  the 
greatest  alarm  and  consternation,  and  Cwus  wns 
deeply  grieved,  for  he  saw  at  once  that,it  injured 
his  party,  and  served  to  promote  the  hostile  schemes 
of  his  enemies.  He  therefore  unmediately  descended 
to  the  forum,  to  allay  the  teiror  and  explain  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  ;  but  nobody  would  listen 
to  him,  and  he  was  shunned  by  everybody  as  if  he 
had  been  an  accursed  man.  The  assembly  broke 
up,  the  people  diaperaed,  and  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
bacons,  lamonting  the  event,  relumed  home,  ac- 
companied each  by  a  number  of  fiiends.  Opimius, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  now  got  the  oppor- 
tunity he  wanted,  triumphed  and  nrged  the  people 
to  avenge  the  murder.  The  nest  day  he  convoked 
the  senate,  while  hirge  crowds  of  the  people  were 
^eembled  in  the  fonim.  He  garrisoned  the  capital, 
and  with  his  suite  h4  himself  occupied  the  temple 
qF  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  commanded  the  view 
oFthe  tbrum.  At  his  command  the  body  oF  Antyl- 
lius  was  carried  across  the  Forum  with  loud  wail- 
ings  and  lanientations,  and  was  deposited  in  front 
of  the  senate -house.  All  this  was  only  a  tragic 
ferce  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  peo^e  against 
the  murderer  and  his  party.  When  Opimius 
thought  the  minds  of  the  people  sufficiently  excited, 
he  himself  entered  the  senate,  and  by  a  declamatory 
exposition  of  the  fenrfii!  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, he  prevuled  upon  the  senate  to  confer  on 
himself  unlimited  power  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
For  the  good  of  the  republic,'  By  virtue  of  this 
power,  d^imins  ordered  the  senate  to  meet  again 
the  next  day  in  anus,  and  each  eqncs  was  com- 
manded to  bring  with  him  two  armed  slaves. 
Civil  war  was  thus  decbred.  These  decrees. 
Framed  as  they  were  with  apparent  calmness,  for 
the  purpose  oF  clothing  the  spirit  oF  party  vengeance 
in  the  foims  of  legal  proceedmgs,  com^etely  para^ 
lysed  the  mass  oF  tho  people.  That  the  equites, 
who  He  on  order  had  been  I'iUsed  so  much  by 
Oracchus,  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is 
nccountable  only  by  the  cowardice  wbich  is  ^waya 
displayed  on  such  occasions  by  rapitjjists.  On  the 
second  day  Giacchus  had  been  in  the  forum,  but  he 
had  left  the  assembly,  and  as  he  went  home  he 
was  seen  slopping  before  the  statue  oF  his  fether ; 

deeply,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  returned  home. 
A  largo  multitude  oF  people,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
silent  reproach  of  their  ingratitude  and  cowardice, 
followed  him  to  his  bouse,  and  kept  watch  there 

Fulvius  Fkccus,  who  hod  been  hlled  with  rage 
and  indignation  at  the  decree  oF  the  sefiate  and  tlie 
conduct  of  Opimius,  called  on  his  friends  to  arm 
themselves,  and  with  them  he  spent  the  night  in 
drinking  and  rioting.  On  the  morning  ho  was 
with  difficult  roused  from  his  dranken  sleep  to 
give  the  necessary  orders,  and  orgimise  bis  men  Foe 
Amid  shou 
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ill  the  moniiug,  dressed  in  hie  toga,  nnd  withoi 
any  weapon  siiv,e  a  d»Kger,  which  he   concealt 


bmce,  and  went  away  with  hia  frienda  wi 
saying  a  word-  When  he  nniTsd  on  the  Aventine, 
ha  pccrailed  on  Fulvius  to  eend  his  jonnger  son  -  - 
a  deputy  to  the  senate,  to  propose  b  leconeilialio 
The  appearance  of  the  beantiM  boy  and  his  inno- 
cent requeat  mored  many  of  the  senators ;  but 
Opimius  haughtily  declared,  that  the  rebels  ought 
not  tD  attempt  any  thing  through  the  medium  of  a 
measenger,  but  that  they  must  lay  down  theii 
annE,  and  surrender  at  diaCTetion.  Gracchus  hlm- 
selt  waa  ready  to  comply  with  this  demand,  hot  all 
his  friends  refused,  and  Fulvius  sent  his  son  a 
second  time  to  negotiato,  Opimius,  who  longed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  adeoiaion  by  force,  ordei^the 
boy  to  bo  thrown  into  prison,  and  forthwith  he  adr 
vanced  with  a  body  of  armed  men  towards  the 
Aventine.  An  amneaty  waa  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed for  all  those  who  would  at  once  lay  down 
their  arms.  This  amnesty,  the  want  of  a  regular 
plan  of  action  oa  the  part  of  Fulvius,  and  the  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy,  soon  dispersed  the  party  of 
Gracchus.  Fulvius  took  to  flight,  and  was  mu> 
dered  with  his  elder  son.  Oracchns,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  atraggle,  and  was  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  tbe  manner  in  whiob  his  Mends  had  conducted 
the  afiair,  withdrew  into  the  temple  of  Diana, 
with  a  view  of  making  away  with  himself;  but  he 
WHS  prevented  by  two  faithful  friends,  Pomponius 
and  Laetorius  (others  call  him  Liciniue).  Before 
leaying  the  temple  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  on  his 
knees,  and  to  have  pronounced  a  tearful  curse  upon 
the  ungralBful  people  who  bad  deserted  him  and 
joined  his  enemies.  He  then  tbllowed  bis  friends 
towards  the  Tiber!  and  as  they  arrived  at  the 
wooden  bridge  leading  to  the  Janiculue,  he  would 
have  been  overtaken  by  his  pursuers  and  cut  down, 
b^  not  his  friends  lesolntoly  opposed  them,  until 
they  were  killed.  Caius,  in  the  meantime,  had 
reached  the  grove  of  the  Fuiies,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  slave.  He  had  called  out  ibt  a  horse, 
but  no  one  had  ventured  to  sSbrd  him  any  assist- 
ance. In  the  grove  of  the  Furies  the  slave,  Phi- 
lociatea,  first  killed  his  master,  Qracchns,  and  then 
himself.  A  proclamation  had  been  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  a^i^le,  that  those  who  brought 
the  beads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvias  sbonld  receive 
their  weifAt  in  gold.  One  Septimuleios  out  off  the 
head  of  Gracchus ;  and  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight,  filled  it  with  melted  lead,  and  thus  carried 
it  on  a  spear  to  Opimina,  who  pmd  him  his  Wood- 
money.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  whose  number  is 
said  to  have  omountod  to  3000,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  their 
houses  demolished.  All  the  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  who  frfl  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
veie  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  stranded. 
After  tbe  senate  was  aatiatod  with  blood,  it  com- 
mitted the  blasphemous  mockery  of  dedicating  a 
temple  U  Concord  t 

C.  Gracchus  was  married  to  Licinia,  the  daughter 
of  Liwnius  Crasaua,  who  had  been  elected  triiunvir 
In  the  place  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Ho  liad  by  her, 
aa  lar  as  we  know,  only  one  eon,  but  what  became 
of  the  boy  aSier  his  father's  death  is  unknown. 
VVc  possess  numerous  spedraeiis  and  fragments  of 
tbe  oratory  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  are  collected  in 


GRACILIS, 
the  work  of  Meyer,  cited  below.  The  people  ef 
Rome  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger 
wore  soon  seized  by  feelings  of  bitter  remorse ; 
statues  were  erectod  to  the  two  brothers ;  the  spots 
on  which  tfaey  bad  fallen  were  declared  sacred 
ground,  and  sacrifices  were  oflered  there  as  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Both  brothers  bad  slaked 
their  lives  for  the  noblest  object  that  a  statesmiin 
iself — the  rights  of  the  people  ; 


0  louj 


privileges  of  a  few  whom  birth  or  wealth  enable  to 
oppress  and  tyrannise  over  the  many,  so  long  will 
the  names  of  the  Giacchi  be  hallowed  in  history. 
There  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  one  or 
two  points  in  their  condnct  and  legislation  in  which 
we  might  wish  that  they  had  acted  with  more 
wisdom  ^id  circumspection,  but  errisre  httmanum 
est,  and  the  blame  falls  not  so  much  upon  the 
Gracchi,  as  npcn  those  who  irritated  and  provoked 
them  with  a  bittomose  and  an  insolence  in  tlie 
face  of  which  it  would  have  required  an  angel's 
forbearHUce  to  remain  calm  and  prudenL  (Plut. 
Vil.  C.  GnmOi ;  Applan,  B.  C.  i.  21—26  ;  Liv. 
.^(s(.  hb.  69— 61 J  VeLPat.ii.6,&c.;  Dion  Cass. 
l^m.  Par.  90  ;  Oros.  v.  13;  Aur-  Vict  de  Vir. 
Uliair.  6S ;  the  passages  of  Cieeio,  collected  in 
Orelli's  ChomoBt.  vol.  ii.  p.  63S,  &c. ;  comp.  F.  D. 
Osrlach,  7^.  und  C.  Gn^iAia,  p.  33,  &c  i  Meyer, 
Fragm.  OnU,  Rom.  p.  224,  &c,  2d  edit ;  Ahrens, 
Die  drei  VoUtstrSnaen,  to. ;  Niehuhr,  Leetvret  ok 
Rom.  Hist,  vol-  i.  p.  341,  &c.,  ed.  gchmitz.) 

9.  (Seutbonids)  GBACCHi7S,aiuD-awitjBlaTe, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Tib.  Graccbns. 
His  real  name  was  L.  Ei^uitius.    {EauiTius.] 

10.  Sghfroniue  Gkacckus,  a  paramour  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  white  she  was  the 
wifeof  M.Agrippa.  He  continued  his  connection 
with  her  after  she  was  married  to  Tiberius,  and 
inflamed  her  hatred  against  her  husband.  On 
Julia's  banishment,  Gracchus  waa  also  banished 

Cercina,  an  island  off  tho  African  coast    There 

hved  tilt  tbe  accession  of  Tiberius,  who  bad  him 

t  to  de.ith,  A.  D.  14  (Tae.  Ann.  i.  B3 ;    Veil. 

It.  L  100).     There  are  several  coins  struck  by  a 

Tib.  Sempronius  Gr.iccbus  (sea  the  specimen  below), 

which  are  usually  referred  to  the  above-mentioned 

Gracchus.      But  as  many  of  these   coins   were 

struck  in  the  time  of  Juhua  Caesar,  they  belong 

more  probably  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Gracchus  put 

to  death  in  a.  d.  14  [U  S.] 


GRACCHUS,  T.  VETU'BIUS,  with  the  ag- 
nomen  Sempronianus,  was  appointed  auour  in  b.  c. 
]74,afterthe  death  and  m  the  place  of  Tib.  Sem- 
proniuB  Gracchus,  No.  3.    (Liv,  ili.  26.)     [L.  8.] 

GRACILIA,  VERULA'NA,  a  Roman  lady 
who  was  besieged  in  the  Capilol  with  Sabinus,  the 
brother  of  Vespasian,  during  his  contest  with  Vitel- 
lius,  A.  D.  70.  (Tac  Hist.  iii.  69.)  The  name 
should  perhaps  be  written  Oratilla.  (Comp.  Plin. 
^ili.  ll,v.l.)  [W.  B.D.] 

GRA'CII-IS,AB'LIUS,legatuB  in  BelgicGanl, 
A.D.  59.    (Tm!.  Ann.  xiii.  B3.)       £W.  B.  D.] 


QRANIA  OENS, 
GRA'CILIS,  TURRA'NIUS,  a  i 
Africa,  cited  by  Pliny  in  his  Elenchos  or  eammary 
of  the  materiala  of  his  Natural  History  (iii.  ii. 
xviii).  Gracilis  reclcORed  fifteen  milea  as  the 
length,  and  live  as  the  braadth,  of  th«  Straila  of 
Gibraltar.  (Pliiu  II.  N.  liL  1.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GRADI  VUS,  i.  e.  the  striding  or  marcling,  a 
aumame  of  Mars,  vho  is  hence  called  ffradivus 
pafer  and  rex  gradivw.  Mara  Gradiras  had  a 
lemplo  outside  the  pofta  Capena  on  the  Apjiian 
road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Nama  appointed 
twelve  S^  aa  priesta  of  this  god.  The  BucnBine  ie 
probably  derived  fcom  gradiar,  to  mstch,  or  march 
out,  and  we  know  iSial,  the  soldiers,  when  they 
marched  ont,  EOmctimes  halted  near  his  temple. 
(Liv,  i.  90,  vii.  33;  Serr,  ad  Aai.  Hi.  35;  Ov. 
fast  vi.  191,  &c  ;  Feat  s.  v.  Cfradivas.)  [L,  S.] 
GRAEAB  (rpa?iu),  that  is,  « the  old  women," 
were  dai^tera  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  They  had 
grey  hair  from  &eir  bhth.  Heaiod  (Theog.  370, 
Sx.)  roentiona  only  tnro  Graeae,  viz.  Fephredo  and 
Enyo ;  ApoUodorus  (ii.  4.  $  2)  adds  Deino  as  a 
third,  and  Aeflchjlus  (Pram.  819)  also  speaks  of 
three  Graeae.  The  Scholiast  on  Aeschylus  (Prom. 
793)  describes  the  Graeae,  or  Phorcides,  as  he 
calls  thetn,  as  having  the  figure  of  swans,  and  he 
says  that  the  three  sisters  had  only  one  tooth  and 
one  eye  iu  common,  which  thoy  borrowed  from 
one  another  when  they  wanted  them.  It  is  com- 
monly helieved  that  the  Graeae,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ^unily  of  Pboicja,  were  maiine  divi- 
nities, and  personifications  of  the  white  foam  seen 
on  the  waves  of  tlve  sea.  (Comp.  GorqO  and  Psn- 
SEUS.)  [L.  S.] 

GRAECEIUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  appiiaed 
him,  on  the  information  of  C.  Cassias,  of  a  design 
to  send  a  party  of  soldiers  to  his  house  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  As  this  caution  resembles  a  similar  warning 
from  M.  Varro,  Graeceins  mnst  hftTO  written  to 


refera   M.  Brutus  for  informatton   to  Graeceius 
(«rfi^™.  ri.  7).  [W.B.D,] 

GRAECI'NUS,  JlTLIUS,  was  pnt  to  death 
by  Caligula  because  it  was  ineitpedient  for  a  tyrant 

31.)  Seneca  records  some  terse  and  pithy  sayings 
of  Giaednus  (L  c.  and  Ep.  29).  The  n^e 
Gtaednne  occurs  in  the  Fasti  among  the  consniea 
suffecti  of  tha  year  A.  n.  16,  and  in  Pliny  (fl.  N. 
EleniA.  idv.  XV.  ivi.  lyji.  rviii.  and  xiv.  2.  §  33). 
From  the  contents  of  the  books  for  which  Pliny 
consulted  the  writings  of  Oraeclnus,  he  appears  to 
have  written  on  botany  or  viHcnlture.  [W.B.D.] 
GRAECU8  (FpaiKos),  a  son  of  Thessalus,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  of  rpaiicof 
( Graea.)  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  Tpflisifs  ;  corap.  Aris- 
toL    Meteorol.   i.    1 4  j   CaJlim.   op.   Strab.   v.    p. 

31G.)  rL.s.] 

GRA'NIA  OENS,plel)dan,  Althoogh  some  of 
its  members,  under  the  republic,  rose  to  senatorial 
rank  (Pint.  Mar.  35),  and  nndec  the  empire,  when 
milit^  snperseded  civil  distinctions,  to  high  sta- 
tions in  the  army  and  the  provinces  (Tac  Aiin.  i, 
74),  it  never  attained  the  consulship.  The  Grania 
Hens  was,  however,  well-known  from  the  age  of 
the  poet  Lnoilius,  B.C  148—103.  From  a  com- 
parison of  Cicero  {in  Verr.  v.  69)  witli  Plutarch 
(Mar.  35),  and  Caesar  {B.C.  iii.  71),  the  Granii 


GRANIUS.  ati.n 

the  eicepdon  of  that  of  Fuccus,  in  the  time  of 
Juhua  Caesar  ;  but  under  the  empire  we  meet  with 
the  surnames  Ltcinianus,  Mascbllvx,   Mar- 

CliNtlS,  SmiBNCS,  SlLVANUH.  [W.  B.  D.j 


^  GRA'NIANUS,  JU'LJUS,  a  Boman  rheto. 
riciaa  of  the  time  of  Aleiander  Sevenis,  who  was 
instructed  hy  bun  in  rhetoric  He  wrote  deela- 
mationa,  which  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Aelius  Lampridius.   (Alex.  Sev.  3.)  [L.  S.l 

GRANl'CUS  (rp^wKo.),  a  river  god  of  Myeia, 
is  described  by  Heaiod  {T^teog.  343)  eis  n  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys.  But  according  to  Stepbamis 
Byzantinns  (s.  v.  TpaiK6s),  the  name  Granicus  was 
derived  by  some  from  Graeeus,  the  son  of  Thes- 
ealus.  [L.S.] 

QRA'NIUS,  1.Q.GBANIIT9,  a  clerk  employed 
by  the  auctioneers  at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at 
sales.  His  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered  him 
famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity.  Althoi^  his  occu- 
pation was  humble  [comp,  Hor.  S^.  i.  7.  56),  his 
talents  raised  him  to  the  highest  society  in  Rome 
(Cic.  od  Fam.  ii.  15  ;  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Pimm.  p. 
259,  OreUi)  ;  the  saUrist  LuciHus  made  frequent 
mention  of  him  (Cic  BruL  43,  ad  All.  vL  S),  and 
the  name  Granius  became  a  proverbial  eipiesuon 
foramanofwit  Ciceroremaikslliai theonlyevent 
at  alt  memorable  in  the  tribimeship  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassua  the  orator  [Crabsus,  No.  33]  was  his 
supping  witJi  Granius  (Brul,  43).  Some  of  the 
replies  of  Granius  are  recorded  by  Cicero  (de  Oral. 
il  SO,  62).  They  may  be  denommated  puns,  and 
are  not  dways  intelligible  in  another  language.  In 
B.  c  111,  the  consuls  P.  Comdins  Sdpio  Nasiea, 
and  h.  Caipurnius  Beslia  [BisiiA,  No. !,],  sus- 
pended all  pubhc  business,  that  the  levies  fbr  the 
war  with  Juguttha  might  proceed  without  inter- 
niption.  Sdpio,  seeing  Granius  idle  in  the  fbnun, 
asked  him  "  whether  he  grieved  at  the  auctions 
bemg  put  off?  "  "  No,"  was  the  clerk's  reply  i 
"but  I  am  at  the  legations  bemg  put  oft"  The 
point  of  the  reply  lies  in  the  double  meaning  of 
"  r^dae  "  in  the  orif^al ;  the  senate  had  sent 
more  than  one  fruitless  embassy  (Ugatio)  to  Ju- 
gurtha,  who  bribed  both  the  legati  and  the  senate. 
In  B.C.  91,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  ptebs, 
M,  Livlns  Druaus  [DrUSus,  No.  6.],  meeting 
Granius,  asked  him  "How  speeds  your  buaness?  " 
"Nay,  Drusus," rejoined  tha  auction-clerk,  "how 
speeds  goiirs  f  "  Drusus  being  at  the  time  nnable 
to  perfbim  his  promises  to  the  Italian  allies  and  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  Calulus,  Crsssns.  and  Antonivs,  and 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties  at  Rome  m  the  seventh 
century  o(  the  city,  were  in  turn  the  objects  of 
Granius"  Uoence  of  speech.  {Cic  pro  Plane.  14.) 

3,  3.  Cn.  and  Q.  Gbjkd,  two  brothers  of  sena- 
torian  rank  at  Rome  in  n.  c  87.  One  of  them  was 
stepson  to  C.  Marius.  The  two  Gianii  were  pro- 
scribed with  Mariua  on  Sulla's  first  occupation  of 
Rome  in  that  year.  One  of  these  bro^era,  the 
step-son,  accompanied  Marine  in  his  flight  from 
the  city,  was  separated  bom  him  in  the  neighbour- 
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GRAPTUS. 
idtpf  Minluniiie.efcaped  lo  tbe  iaknd  of  Aen! 


of  Cninpjuiiii,  and  nflenvaM^ 
Hccompanied  Mm  to  Afiinu.  (Pht.  Afar.  35,37, 
40  i  App  B.  C.  i.  60,  62.) 

4.  C.  CaANius,  a  dnuimtk  poet  whose  dnlo  nnd 
history  are  unknown.  From  Nonius  (s.  p.  Cai-do) 
he  appears  to  have  Iwen  the  author  of  a  tmged; 
c;dl8d  "  Pcliadea."  (Bothe,  Poet.  Sc.  /^t  Fn^ia. 
Yo!.v.p.Sn.) 

6.  UiuKiua,  decurio  of  Pateoli  in  B.  c.  78.  A 
tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  Italian  cities  for  ^e 
restaration  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  wliich  bad  been 
burnt  down  during  the  dril  viai  between  Marius 
and  Snlla,  D.  c.  S3.  Granins,  in  antictpnUon  of 
Sulla's  death,  which  wnis  daily  expected,  kept  back 
tlio  levy  on  hi*  munidpium.  .  ShIIb,  highly  in- 
censed at  the  dehiy,  eince  he  bad  set  his  aeart  on 
dedicating  the  Capitol,  and  inscribing  it  with  his 

nnd  taused  him  to  he  strangled  in  Ids  preacnco: 
(Pint.  S«IL  37  ;  Val.  Max.  ix;  3.  §  8.) 

6.  P;  GrAnius,  a  merchant  of  Puteoli,  engaged 
in  the  Sicilien  trade,  who  appeared  in  evidence 
^anslC.  Verres,B.o.  70.  (Cic  i»  Rrr.  t.  S9.) 

7.  A.  Granjus,  a  native  of  Puteoli,  of  eqnes- 
Irian  rank  at  Kome,  waa  killed  among  the  Caosar 
rian  oflieeTS  »t  Dyrrhachium,  in  n.  c  43.  (Caesar, 
AaiiL7l.) 

8.  Q.  GitaHiOa,  accused  Calpni-nius  Piso  in 
A. ».  24  of  treasonahle  speeches  against  Tiberius  of 
keeping  poison  in  bis  house,  and  of  entering  the 
senate  with  concealed  weapons.    .Granins  ohtiuncd 

of    the    accused.     (Ta 


21.) 


tw.  a  D.] 


GRAPTUS  (r^oiTTJs),  THEODO'RUS  and 
THEO'PHANES,  two  ecdesiasticiil  writeW,  eom- 
niemoiated  in  the  Greek  church,  in  the  office  for 
the  27th  Dec.  as  saints  and  confessora.  They 
wero  the  sons  of  pious  parents,  and  natives  of  Je- 
nisaletti.  Theodore,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
his  brother,  was  distinguished,  when  a  hoy.  by  the 
seriousness  of 'his  deportment  and  the  excellence  of 
h  s  harac  er  He  wis  educated  in  the  mona?ter^ 
n£  St.  &aba,  ear  Jemsalem,  and,  according  lo  bis 
b  ographer  rece  ed  ordina^on  from  the  bishop  of 
S  on  that  s,  as  we  n  iderstand  it,  the  patiiarch  of 
Jerusalem  T)  eophanes  is  said  to  have  emulated 
the  devot  on  of  h  s  brother,  bnt  we  hare  no  ac- 
count of  h  s  educat  on  or  ordination.  The  icono- 
chlBtc  controversy  was  raging,  and  the  biotbeia 
were  sent  bv  the  pair  arch  of  Jerusalem  to  remonr 
Btrate  with  the  emperor  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  a 
I    conoclasC  wbo  reigned  from  A,  n.  313  to 
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tc  led  Ihe  onperoc's  admiration,  but  the  pe> 
tmac  ous  les  stance  of  the  brothers  to  his  proceed- 
ngs  provoked  ti  s  anger,  and  they  were  scourged, 
-md  bamshed  fron  Constantinople.  After  the 
murder  of  Leo  V.,  they  were  at  first  allowed  by 
M  chael  II  the  Stammerer  (who  reigned  from  a.d. 
3  0  to  O*"!)!©  return  to  that  city,  hot  were  shortly 
^Fterwarda  again  banished.  Under  Theophilue,  the 
son  of  M  chael  (who  reigned  &om  A.D.  829  to 
H42),  they  were  s  II  more  seveieiy  treated.  In 
addition  toath  d  ban  aliment  from  Conshmtinople, 
or  ralhsr  rapr  eonment  (we  do  not  find  when  they 
I  ad  re    rt  ed  fi>>m  their  second  exile),  they  bad  a 

ng  user  pUon  of  opprobrious  iambic 
on  herfces  the  eraes  are  given  by  t 
the  life  of  Theodore,  as  well  as  by  the 
of  Thenphancs,  by  Symeon  Magislor,  by  Gi 


ly  the  author  of 


GRATA. 
Monk,andbyCedrenus.  From  this  puniehnient  tlicy 
received  the  surname  of  Or^ti  [Fiiairrol),  "  hi- 
soibed."  Thflir  place  of  exile  was  Ajiameia,  in 
Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  according 
to  the  biographer  of  Theodore,  or  the  harbour  of 
Carta,  according  to  Symeon  Magister.  Here  the 
exiles,  or  rather  prisimera,  were  enabled,  by  means 
of  a  faithful  fisherman,  to  communicate  with  Me- 
thodius, afterwards  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  waa.  shut  up  in  a  sepulebrs  near  the  place  of 
their  confinement  Theodore  died  in  exile  ;  but 
Tbeophanes  survived,  and,  on  the  resloration  of 
images  under  the  empress  Theodora,  widow  of 
Theophilus,  and  guardian  of  her  son,  Michael  III., 
became  archbishop  of  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  Of 
the  death  of  .Tbeophanes  we  have  no  account. 
The.continuator  of  Theophanes  calls  Theoph'ancs 
Graptus  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and  he  and  Cedremis 
make  Theodore  lo  have  survived  nnUl  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  empress  Theodora:  bnt  these 
statemenla  arc  at  variance  with  belter  authorities. 
Theodore  wrote,  1.  ji  Letter  ta  Joa«Jtes^  B^liop 

brother's  suiftrings.  This  letter  is  incorporated  in 
the  Ufe  of  Theodore  referred  to  below.  3.  Bfo! 
KiKT/^pou  Toi?  dyioTctrou  Tiarptdpypv  Kwortiv- 
TU'ouTro'JiKKJ:,  The  Lifi  of  Nii^JiBras,  Pab-ianA  of 
Conitantijiople,  The  whole  of  this  appears  to  be 
extant  in  M^. ;  and  an  extract  from  it,  giving  an 
account  of  the  palriacch's  disputation  with  Leo  the 
Annenian,  is  printed  by  Combefia,  in  his  Origasttm. 
Ikraiagae  CPolitanamm  MaxiBolus.  3.  "Trip 
tSi  djtBifiifrou  nSff  Xfiurrutrar  irlrrrtuj,  De  incid- 
pala  CBrisftrmwruBi  fiie,  of  which  also  Combefis 
gives  an  extract.  4.  Oraiio  in  Dorvdesi^us,  of 
which  some  extracts,  preserved  in  the  Sipicftm 
Soffmaism  of  Gcegorius  Hieromonaobna,  are  quoted 
by  Allatius  in  his  De  PurgatoriOy  p.  211. 

Theophanes  Graptus  is  chieily  known  as  a  Me- 
lodus,  OP  hymn  writer.  His  known  ivorkeai'e,  1. 
A  Uai'dv,  Canon,  or  Hymn,  in  commemoration  of 
his  brollier  Theodore,  embodied  in  the  Mevaea  of 
the  Greek  chm'ch  in  the  service  for  the  27th  Dec, 
the  day  on  which  the  Grapti  are  honoured.  It  is 
given  by  Combefis  na  above.  2.  Casioa  Epiniciua 
lire  Vietoriaih,  employed  in  the  matin  service  of 
the  Greek  church  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  it 
is  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Baronins,  As- 
sales  ad  Ana.  842,  No.  xxviii.  These  hj-mns, 
though  not  in  verse,  are  acroslioh,  the  first  letters 
of  the  successive  paragraphs  Arming  a  sentence, 
which  serres  as  a  motto  to  the  piece,  8.  Caaon 
Paradeiicm  ad  B.  Deipairavi,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
hrieiuB.  (  Vita  ITieadari  GrapU,  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  printed  in  the  Orig.  Heramqm  CPdil. 
Mairip.  of  Combefis  ;  Theophanes  Continuatus,  iii. 
De  Tlnophilo  MvAadti  Fil.  14,  iv. ;  De  Michafie 
TheoiMiFU.  11;  Symeon  Mag.  i>e  7^i«^>M.c  22, 
23,  De  MiiAaele  ei Theodorh,!^  6;  Georg.  Moniich. 
i)e  r/w^To,  c  25  ;  Gedrenua,  vol  i.  p.  799,  vol.  ti. 
pp.  I!4— 117,  149,  160,  ed,  Bonn. ;  Fabric.  BOi. 
Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  84,  voL  x;  pp.  332,  895,  vol  Jti.  pp. 
04,220,7180  [J.  CM.] 

GRASI'DIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sacbbdos.] 
.    GRATA.     1.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Vnlen- 

married,  according  to  Tlieophanes,  A,  D.  368.  She 
cemained  all  hei  life  unmarried.  She  and  her 
sister,  Justa^  were  at  Mediohinum  or  Milan  whils 
the  ri'mains  of  her  murdered  brother,  Valentiiiian 
II.,  continued    there    unburied,  and    deeply    la- 


ofhis 

H,  E.  ir.  31  ;  Ami>n)9.  rfa  (Mta  Yolentmiini, 
%  40,  &c.,  Bphl.  53,  ed.  Benedict ;  TiUomont, 
HwL  deaEmp.  vol,  v.) 

3.  JijsTA  Grata  HoKOKiA,  was  the  daughter  of 
Conatantins  III.,  emperor  of  the  West  [Constan- 
Tius  III.],  and  GbIIb.*  Plaoidfci  {Gaua,  No.  2], 
and  daughter  of  Theodoeiue  llie  Great.  Tlie  time 
of  Iier  birth  u  not  known,  but  it  ma;  be  estimated 
upprosiniatel;  b;  tlie  miirnHae  of  her  pai^jnts, 
which  took  place  on  Jftn.  ],'417,  and  the  birth  of 
her  brother,  Valentinian  III.,  ydnnger  than  her- 
self, which  occncrcd  in  a.  d.  419.  She  fled  into 
the  eastern  empire,  with  her  mother  and  brother, 
upon  the  death  of  Honorina  (a.d.  4-^4)  and  thu 
UEiirpation  of  Joannes ;  and  shared  in  the  danger 
from  the  aea  and  the  deliverance  therefrom,  which 
ais  recorded  in  an  inscription  now  in  the  wall  of 
St.  John's  Church  at  Ravenna  '[Oau,a,  No.  2]. 
In  that  inscription  Ahe  is  termed  Angnata,  which 
titie  was  probably  giveii  lier  afler  the  testaration 
of  ValentiniaJi  III.  to  the  western  empire  ;  and,  it 
is  conjectured,  in  order  to  prevent  her  marrying, 
by  raising  her  above  the  rank  of  a  subject-  Impar 
tifrit  at  being  ceatricled  from  marriage,  she  seeretiy 
communicated,  by  one  of  her  eimuchs,  whom  aha 
sent  on  the  mission,  with  Attila,  who  had  lately 
become  king  of  the  Hnna,  inviting  him  to  come 
into  Italy  and  to  maoy  her.  There  is  some  donbt 
as  to  the  time  of  this  mission  ;  but  we  prefer,  on 
tlia  whole,  to  follow  Jomandea,  who  ftses  it  before 
her  connection  with  Eugenius.  It  waa  prol)ably  at 
this  time  that  she  sent  her  ring  to  Attila  aa  a 
pledge  of  her  Mth  ;  but  Attila  did  not  attend  to 
her  invitation,  and  Honotia's  tmbridled  appetite 
led  her  into  an  illicit  connection  with  her  own 
steward,  Engetiius,  by  whom  she  became  pregnant 
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fined,  but  not  in  the  pnlace,  and  then  sent  (a.  d. 
434)  tolhfodosinslr.  at  Constantinople.  Vale- 
Slua  hia  affaiTaed  that  Eugenius  was  put  to  death, 
but  this  asBorUon  appears  to  be  unsupported  by 
testimony     In  A  D  450,  after  the  death  of  Theo- 

brother,  Valentmian ;  for  in  that  year  Attila, 
auEioua  to  find  a  cause  of  quarrel  wi^  the  west- 
em  empire,  sent  an  embassy  to  Valentinian  com- 
piaming  of  the  wrongs  of  Honoria,  claiming  her  as 
bolrothed  to  him,  and,  with  her,  that  portion  of 
the  empire  to  which  ahe  was  entitled.  Valen- 
tinian rephed  that  she  could  not  many  Attila,  as 
sho  bad  a  husband  already  ;  that  women  had  no 
pirt    V  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and  that,  con- 


e,.tly,  hi 
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rjige  was  one  occasion  of  a  seconii  embassy  of 
Attila,  reiterating  his  claim  to  her,  and  sending 
her  ring  as  an  assuranca  that  she  had  engaged  her- 
self to  him  Valentinian  sent  a  similar  reply  lo 
his  former  one  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila 
soon  followed  [Attila].  Of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Honoiia  nothing  appears  to  bo  known ; 
Gibbon  states,  but  apparentiy  without  authority, 
that  she  was  condelnned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. (Marcellin.CainHieoB,-  Priscus,  deLsgation. 
i,  7,  B,  ii.  1  ;  Jomand,  ifc  ifci.  Gel.  c.  43,  de  Begn. 
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A'lBBSss.  c.  97  i  Olympiod.  apod  Phot.  BilA.  cod. 
BO  ;  Theophan.  CMmmj.  vol.  L  p.  Iti3,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Tillemont,  Hid.  des  Emp.  vols.  v.  and  vi.  j  Gibbon, 
e.  35  ;  Eekhel,  vol.  viiL  p.  189  ;  Gmter,  Jamripl. 
mJkiii.  1.)  £J.  C.  M.] 

GRATIAE.     [Chakitm.] 

GRATIA'NUS.  1.  Ghatianits  FuHAnms, 
father  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  I.  and  Valena, 
was  bom  at  Cibalae  or  Cihalis,  in  Panuonia,  of  an 
obscure  femiiy.  Ha  oblnined  the  name  of  Funariaa 
("the  rope-man")  because,  when  carrying  about 
some  rope  (funis)  for  sale,  ha  auccessfiiily  rcaisled 
Iho  Blfiirts  of  five  soldiers  to  wrest  it  from  hun.  Thia 
circiimslance  led  to  his  enlisting  in  the  army,  and 
ha  beiame  distinguished  for  bodily  stcength  and 
for  skill  in  military  wreatiing.  Ho  rose  through 
the  rank  of  Proleolor  and  Tribuniia  to  be  Comes, 
and,  as  we  nnderstand  Ammiruiua  MiHceUinua, 
Msgister  Militum  in  A&ica ;  but  loet  that  appoint- 
ment through  being  suspected  of  peculation.  How- 
ever, after  a,  long  interval,  he  obljuned  the  aamo 
rank  in  Britain;  and  at  last  returned,  with  a  good 
repatation,  to  his  birth-place,  lo  end  his  days  ui 
privacy.  He  suffered  the  confiscation  of  all  bis 
property  by  the  emperor  Conatantius  II.,  "  becausa 
lie  was  said  to  have  hoapitably  entertained  Mag- 
nentiiiB,  who  was  hjBtening  through  the  pkce  ofhis 
residence  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia  purpose  "  (Amni. 
Marc  XXX.  7),  i.  e.  apparentiy  when  hastening  to 
eneounter  ConstantiUs  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  A.i). 
Sol.  He  is  thought  to  have  held  the  ollice  of  prae- 
fectna  praetorio,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Ho  waa  very 
popular  with  the  soldiera,  whose  regard  for  him,  even 
after  hia  death,  is  enid  to  have  contributed  to  the 
elevation  ofhis  son  Valentinian  to  Uie  empire.  The 
senate  of  Coiistalitindple  decreed  to  him  a  statue  of 
brass  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Valens,  A.  n. 
364.  (Amm.  Marc.  iir.  7  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit  c. 
46  J  Paulus  Dioconns,  da  Qesl.  Kman.  !ib.  ai ; 
Tillemonl, /fi((.  des  Emp,  vol  V.) 

2.  GbATianIis  AuSt  son  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian, by  his  iirst  wife  Severa  {or  perhaps  Valeria 
Severa),  was  bom  at  Sirmimn,  in  Pannonia,  I9th 
April,  A.  D.  359,  about  five  years  before  his 
father's  accession  to  the  empire.  In  a,  d.  366, 
while  yet  nobilissiinus  puer,  or  heir  ap^ent,  he 
was  made  consul,  and  on  24th  Aug.  367,  he  waa 
ndsed  by  hia  fether  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  at 
Ambiaui  or  Amiena,  in  Gaul.  This  elevation  is 
ascribed  by  Aurelina  Victor  to  the  infiuence  ofhis 
mother,  Severa,  Bod  his  maternal  grandmother.  Iii 
the  following  year  he  accompanied  hia  &Iher  in  the 
campmgn  agmnst ,  the  Alamanni,  in  their  own 
country,  though  ha^was  not,  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  eipoaed  to  the  fall  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  war.  Great  care  was  bestowed  cm  his 
education ;  and  the  poet  Ausonius  [Aubonivs], 
whom,  in  gratitude  ibt  hia  instruction,  he  aflor-^ 
warda  (a,  n.  379)  raised  to  the  consulship,  waa  his 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Valentinian,  at  Bre^tio 
or  Be^entio,  now  Bregens,  on  the  laks  of  Con- 
stim_ce[!7Nov.  A.D,  375),  the  troopa  there,  at  the 
instigation  of  some  of  their  officers,  elevated  Valon' 
tinian  IL,  a  chad  of  four  years,  half  brother  of 
Gratian,  to  a  shara  in  the  empire.  The  writers  of 
beet  authority  tell  us  that  the  good  disposition  and 
prudence  of  Gratian,  or  his  advisers,  prevented  that 
from  taking  umbrage  at  ihia  intnision  upon 
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brulher's  elevation,  and  Zonatas  ridda  that  he 
severely  rebuked  the  troops  for  their  share  in  the 
fai^nctis&.  A  #na>m  of  tlie,  pioviiices  of  the 
West  VM  made  Eetweeic  Ebe  bn^«q.flH^^Ifaa 
greaEec  age  of  Gratian  gava  him  pre-eminence.  As 
the  eastern  provinces  remained  subject  to  Valens, 
brothei  and  colleagae  of  Valentinian  I.,  the  part 
immediatety  subject  to  the  governiaent  of  Gratian 
compiehended  Gaal,  Spain,  and  Britmn.  But  there 
is  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  time  wlien  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West  were  parti^oned,  and  as  to  thi 
suthority.  If  any,  which  Gnitian  retained  or  eier- 
cised  in  the  piwvinces  of  his  brother.  (See  Tillo- 
niont  and  Gothofredus,  A^of.  ad  Cod.  Tlieal.  IB.  tit. 
9.  s.  4,  6.)  Treviri,  now  Treves,  seams  M  have 
been  lus  nsu^  residence. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  leign  hostilities  were 
fiercely  carried  on  along  the  iSnubian  provinces 
and  in  Illyricum,  where  Frigeridus,  Graljan's 
geueinl,  defeated  the  Tai&li  i  and  Gratian  him- 
self was  prepanng  to  maich  into  Thiace  to  assist 
iiis  uncle  Valens  against  the  Goths,  but  was  de- 
tained in  the  West  by  an  incursion  of  the  Len- 
tiensea,  who  formed  pare  of  the  great  confederation 
of  the  Alamanni.  The  invading  host,  to  the 
Jinmber  of  40,000  (some  accounts,  probably  eiiag- 
gerated,  make  them  70,000),  was  encountered  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  army  of  Gratian,  under  his 
generals  Nannienus  and  Mellobaudes  the  Frank, 
who  held  the  ofSce  of  Comes  Domesticonim  at 
Argentovaiia  or  Argentoria  (at  or  near  Colmar,  in 
Alsace),  aboutMay,  a-o.  378  or  according  to  some 
antboritiesin  377.  Whether  Gratiim  waa  present 
at  the  battle  does  not  appear ;  but  he  conducted 
his  army  in  person  across  the  Rhine,  and  compelled 
the  Lentieuses  to  submit.  He  afterwards  advanced 
towards  or  into  the  eastern  empire,  where  the 
Goths,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  Valens  near 
AdriMiople  (Aug.  37S),  were  committing'  great 
devastation.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valens, 
the  eastern  empire  bad  devolved  upon  him ;  but 
his  cons^ousneas  of  his  inadequacy  to  this  increased 
chaise  led  him  to  send  far  Theodosius  [Tkeodo- 
SiUB  I.  Aus.j  from  Spain,  and  after  appointing 
him  in  iJis  first  instance  general  against  the  Goths, 
he  soon  after  (Jan.  19,  370),  at  Sinnium,  ritised 
him  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
mitted the  East  to  him. 

Far  some  time  ai^r  this  the  pressure  of  af^rs 
compelled  Gratian  to  exert  himseK  He  sanctioned 
the  settiement  in  Pannonia  and  Upper  Maesia  of 
some  German  nations,  who  were  pressing  upon  the 
frontier  of  the  empire ;  perhaps  thinking  thus  to 
reyair  the  waste  of  popuktion  in  the  Gothic  war, 
or  to  raise  np  a  hairier  against  further  invasion. 
His  generals,  the  Franks,  Bauto  and  Arbogasles, 
with  their  army,  were  sent  to  assist  Theodosius  ; 
and  Gratian  himself,  if  we  may  trust  an  obscure 
eipresraoir  of  Idatius,  gained  a  victory  over  some 
hostile  army,  but  of  what  nation  is  not  said.  He 
also,  during  the  illness  of  Theodosius,  arranged  or 
strengthened  a  treaty  with  the  Goths.  At^er  these 
transactions,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  yeai 
380  at  latest,  we  hear  littie  of  any  warlike  or  other 
transactions  in  which"  Gratian  was  engaged. 

Historians,  Pagan  and  Christian,  are  agreed  as 
to  the  character  of  this  prince.  In  person  he  was 
well  made  and  good  looking ;  in  his  disposition 
gentle  and  docile  ;  submissive,  as  a  youth,  to  bis 
instructors,  possessed  of  a  cultivated  understanding 
and  of  a  ready  and  pleasing  eloquence.     Even  in 
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the  camp  he  cultivated  poetry ;  and  the  flattering 
panegyric  of  Ausonius  declares  that  Achilles  had 
found  in  him  a  Roman  Homer.  He  was  pious, 
ehasle,  and  temperate  ;  but  his  character  was  too 
yifeldW^dpUant, it  wanted  force;  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  others  Ie3  ISm  to  severities  that  were 
foreign  to  his  own  charact«;  ^  tba  instigation 
of  his  mother,  he  had,  at  the  commencemant  ^  bia 
toign,  put  to  death  ManimuB,  praefectus  piaetorro 
in  Gaul,  Simpticius,  and  othere  of  his  father's 
officers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  tar  he  is 
answerable  foe  the  death  of  Count  Theodosius, 
father  of  the  emperor,  who  was  put  to  death  at 
Carthage  soon  after  Grafian's  accession,  unless  we 
could  ascertain  whether  the  partition  of  the  western 
provinces  had  then  been  made  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
Gratian  retained  any  authority  in  the  provinces 
allotted  to  his  brother.  His  piety  and  reverence 
for  eccloHastics,  especiailj  for  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
rendered  him  too  willing  a  party  to  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  Christians,  now  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy, were  too  ready  to  exercise,  whel' 
the  heathens  or  against  heretics  of  their 
Valentinian  I.  had  wisely  allowed  reli^ous  liberty; 
but  under  Gratian  this  was  no  longer  permitted. 
(CDd,Theod.  16.  tlti  9.  s.  4,  B,  with  the  notes  of 
Gothofredus.)  He  refused  to  put  on  the  insignia 
of  Pontifei  Marimus,  on  the  plea  that  a  Christian 
could  not  wear  them ;  and  herein  he  oidy  acted 
consistently.  Tillemont,  on  the  authority  of  Am- 
brose, ascribes  to  him  the  removal  of  the  Altar  of 
Victory  at  Home,  and  the  confiscation  of  its  re- 
venues 'j  and  the  probilution  of  legacies  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  Vestals,  with  the  abolition  of  their 
other  privileges,  steps  ef  which  the  justice  is  mote 
gnestionable.  Ambrose  also  ascribes  to  him  the 
prohibition  of  heathen  worship  at  Borne,  and  the 
purging  of  the  church  from  all  tmnt  of  sacrilegious 
heresy— vague  expressions,  but  indicative  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  his  government.  The  Priscil- 
"mists  indeed  are  said  to  have  obtained  readmis- 
on  into  the  chureh  by  bribing  the  officers  of  his 
lurt  J  and  during  the  short  time  after  Valens' 
death  that  he  held  the  Eastern  empire,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  relieving  the  orthodox  party 
fiom  persccntion,  and  tolerated  the  Arians,  probably 
from  the  conviction  that  in  the  eritiol  period  of  the 
Gothic  WOT,  it  would  not  do  to  alienate  so  powerful 
t  body.  The  Eunomions,  Photinians,  and  Mani- 
ihaeans  were  not,  however,  tolerated  even  then. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  rpariai^i,  and  notes  of  Gothofredus 
■  Cod. Theod. i g)  SnlpiciuaSevernsintimateathat 
.  one  time  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  banishment 
'  alt  heretics ;  but  it  is  diliicult  to  beh'eve  that 
this  could  have  bean  effected  or  even  attempted. 
The  rehgious  meetings  of  heretics  were,  however, 
interdicted  by  him,  (Cod.  Theod.  i.e.)  After  these 
indications  of  his  item,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Am- 
brose addressed  to  him  his  treatise  De  f^e. 
While  these  persecuting  measures  were  coohng 
e  attachment  of  those  of  bis  subjects  who  were 
OTLposed  to  his  severity,  his  constant  engagement  in 
Held  sports,  to  the  neglect  of  more  serious  matters, 
incurred  contempt.  The  indulgence  and  flattery 
of  his  councillors  and.courtiers  allowed  and  induced 
ite  himself  to  amusement.  Night  and 
day,  says  Aurelius  Victor,  he  was  thinking  of  no. 
thing  else  than  arrows,  and  considered  that  to  hit 
the  marie  was  the  greatest  of  pleasures  and  the 
ifection  of  art.  So  sure  was  his  aim,  that  his 
rows  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  intelligence. 
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He  aBBociati^d  with  it  few  of  the  Alans,  whom  ho 
maae  his  ftli^iiila  and  Mowers,  and  (ravelled 
hahited  in  their  garb.  Tiiia  deportment  excited 
the  contempt  of  the  aimy.  While  thas  uopopniar, 
a  compedtor  for  the  empire  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Maximus,  a  man  of  energ;  and  repu- 
tation, vrho  was  elected  by  the  legions  in  Britwi^ 
iind  at  once  crossed  orer  into  Oaul,  aoS  je&ated 
Oratian  eomewheco  near  Paha.  S^erted  by  his 
troops,  and,  according-  to  some,  betrayed  by  hia 
generst,  M^boodeB,  or  Merobandes,  Gnitian  fled 
inthe  Abaction  of  Italy,  bat  being  excluded  by  the 
■^bitantB  of  the  cities  in  bis  rente,  was  orerlaken 
and  Eiain  apparently  near  Lugdunnm  or  Lyon,  by 
Andraoathina,  whom  Mnimus  had  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him.  (25Aug.3S3.)  In  his  last  extremity  he 
called  upon  the  name  of  Ambroee.  Zosimus  {&ces 
his  death  near  Singidunum,  now  Belgrade,  on  the 
borders  of  Paimonia  and  Maeda.  Maximus  Te- 
fused  to  give  up  his  body  to  his  brother  Valentlnian 
for  burial ;  lint  subsequently,  probably  on  the 
Drerthrow  of  Maximus,  it  was  removed  and  interred 
at  Milan.  Sozomen  and  Socrates,  ibHowed  by 
Theoplinnes,  describe  the  stratagem  by  whidi 
Andiagathius  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and  though 
their  story  is  improbable  enough,  it  pcrti^s  origi- 
nated in  some  treachery  actually  employed. 

Gratian  was  twice  married,  1.  About  a.  d.  371 
or  S75,  to  FlaTJa  Maxima  Constaiitia,  daugbter  of 
the  emperor  Constantiua  IL,  by  whom  he  appears 
0  have  had  a  son,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
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band.   2.  To  Laeta,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
who  survived  him.    (Amm.  Mare,  xxvii.  6,  iKviii. 

1,  sxii,  e,  XXX.  10,  xxii.  9, 10 ;  Aniel.  Viot.  E^. 
c.  45,  47,  48  i  Ores.  vii.  32, 33,  34  ;  Zosim.  vi  12, 
19,  24,  34,  35,36;  Zonar.  xiii.  17;  Meicellin. 
Prosper  Aquit;,  Prosper  Tiro,  CSironiiio;  IdaUus, 
CkronicoTt  aiii  Fbs^ ;  Theophan,  Cb^>iu^'mpJ^  vol. 
i.pp.  85— 106,  ed.  Bonn;  Socrat.  ff.  B.  iv.  31,  v. 

2,  U  !  Sojom,  H.  E.  vi.  36,  vli.  1,  13  ;  Rufinus, 
H.  E.  iL  13,  14  ;  Snipio.  SeveruB,  Hialor.  SoDra, 
ii.  63 ;  Tbemist^  OraL  xiii. ;  Aueon.  Epigr.  1,  2, 
GToHaraia  Actio  pra  OoBatdata ;  AmbroSi  JM 
Fide  Prolog.  EpsAilae  11,  17,  21,  Comtolalio  de 
Otnla  Vahnlm.  c.  79,  ed.  Benedjclin.;  Tillemont, 
Hisl.  dea  Em;j.  voLv.;  Gibbon,  th,  25,  36,  27; 
EckheJ,vol.Tii;.p.lS7.) 


3.  Theodosius  the  Great  appears  to  have  had  a 
son  Gratianus  by  his  second  wife  Galla  [Galla, 
No.  2] :  the  child  died  before  his  fether.  (Ambtos. 
ii^lol.  17,  Z»e  Obiiu  Thadm.  e.  40,  ed.  Bene- 
diciin.,  with  the  editor's  notes  in  both  places.) 

i,  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  piu^le  in  Bri- 
tun,  on  the  murder  of  the  previous  usurper,  Marcus. 
Of  hia  history  and  condiUon  before  his  elevation  we 
know  nothing  more  than  is  intimated  by  the  term 
Mniiiceps  Britamuae,  applied  to  bim  by  Orosius  and 
Bede,  (rem  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  nntive 
of  the  island  ;  and  &om  his  being  the  object  of  the 
soldiers'  choice,  it  is  probable  he  was  a  military 
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man.  He  was  murdered  by  the  troops  who  had 
rained  him  to  the  purple  about  four  months  after 
liis  elevation  (a.  n.  407),  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine,  [CoNSTjNTiKU8,tie^imti.-ioF.  T. 
p.g30.1  [Olyn^Dd.  apaSFbot.  BSil.  Cod.  SO; 
Zosim.  -a.  9;  Oroe.  viL  40 ;  Sozom.  H.  E.  ix.  U  ; 
B<Mn,H.E.i.U.)  [J.CM.] 

GRATI'DIA,  a  sister  of  M.  Gratidius  INo.  1] 
of  Arpinum,  was  married  to  M.  Tulliue  Cicero,  llio 
grand^her  of  the  orator.  (Cie.  de  Leg.  iii. 
16.)  [L.  S.] 

GRATIDIA'NUS,  M.  MATUUS,  the  son  of 
M.  Giatidius  [No.  1],  but  his  name  shows  that  he 
was  adopted  by  one  Marios,  probably  a  brother  of 
the  groat  Marius.   He  was  a  ve^  popular  speaker, 

bident  assemblies.  Owing  to  his  pc^ularity,  he 
was  twice  invested  with  the  praetofship,  and  in 
one  of  them  he  pjvposed  an  edict  eoncemiug  the 
coinage  (nJtCtsnt  ife  re  numniarKt},  wMch  raised  his 
fevour  with  the  people  etili  higher.  During  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  he  was  k^d  W  Catiline  in 
a  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  and  hie  head  was 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  city,  Cicero  was 
connected  with  him  by  intimato  ftiendsblp.  (Cic. 
Brut.  62,  de  Leg.  iii.  16,  rfe  Q^  iii.  16,  20,  de 
Pelii.Com.  i,da  Oral.i.  39, iL  65  ;  Ascon.  taCHc. 
is  tog.  eaud.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli ;  Senec  de  Ira,  3 ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xniii.  S.)  [L.  &] 

GRATl'DIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Arpi- 
num, of  which  a  iew  members  nre  known  in  the 
last  centmy  of  the  Boman  republic 

1.  M.  Gratidius,  proposed  in  n.c  115  a^ 
laieUatia  at  Arpinum,  which  was  opposed  by  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  the  grandfether  of  the  orator,  who 
was  married  to  Oratidia,  Ibe  sister  of  M.  Grati- 
dius. The  question  respectmg  the  lex  tabellaria 
waa  referred  to  the  consul  of  the  year,  M.  Aemiliua 
Scauius,  who  seems  to  have  deuded  in  &vour  of 
Cicero,  for  it  is  siud  that  Scaurus  pnused  his  sen- 
timenla  and  his  coura^.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  16.) 
Aceording  to  Cicero  (Brut.  4£),  Gratidius  was  a 
clever  BccuBer,  well  versed  in  Greek  literature,  and 
a  person  with  great  natural  talent  as  an  orator ;  he 
was  further  a  liiend  of  tile  orator  M.  Antonius, 
and  accompanied  him  as  his  pr&efect  \o  Cilicia, 
where  he  was  killed.  In  the  last-muntioned  pas- 
cage  Cicero  adds,  that  Gratidius  spoke  against 
C.  Fimbria,  who  had  been  accused  of  extortion. 
(Vnl.  Mai.viii.  G.  $2.)  This  accusation  seems  to 
refer  to  the  administiation  of  a  province,  which 
Fimbria  undertook  in  B.  c.  103  (for  he  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  104),  so  that  the  accusation  would  belong 
to  B.C.  103,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ban- 
ning of  that  year,  for  in  the  course  of  it  M.  Anto- 
nius imdertook  tiiB  command  against  the  pirates, 
and  M.  Gratidius,  who  accompanied  him,  was 
killed.  (Comp.  J.  Obaequens,  Frodig.  104  ;  Dru- 
niann,  Cesci.  Boms,  voL  i.  p.  61,  who,  however, 
places  the  campdgn  of  M.  Antonius  against  the 
pirates  one  year  too  early.) 

2.  M.  GnATiDitiE,  perhaps  a  grandson  of  No.  1, 
was  legale  of  Q.  Cicero  in  hu  administiation  of  the 
proiince  of  Asia.  In  one  passage  (Cic  ad  Qainl, 
fr.  i.  4),  a  Gratidius  is  mentioned  as  tribune  of 
the  people  in  b.  C  57.  which  has  in  itself  nothing 
improbable ;  but  as  the  name  Gratidius  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  among  the  tribunes  of  liiat  year, 
whose  names  occur  very  frequentiy,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  Gra- 
tidius is  a  laJse  reading  for  Fabricius.  (See  Cic 
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.p.  388.)  {L.S.] 

GRATinS,  is  known  onlj  as  the  aicUBec  of  J 
lAciima  AmhiasiCk. pro. irvk.i,  6).  The  nan 
is  Bometimea  read  Gnicchns.  (Orell.  Onom.  Tall. 
vol  ii.  p.  274.)  [W.RD.] 

GRATIUS  FALISCUS.  [Paliscdb.] 
GEATUS,  a  soldier  of  Caligria's  body-guarf, 
who,  aiW  llie  asaassinntion  of  that  empeior,  dia- 
eorered  and  drew  CUudins  from  his  biding-placo  in 
tho  palace,  and  presented  him  to  the  soldiers  as  s 
Ueiinanicas,  the  proper  heir  to  the  empire.  ( Josopli. 
A  aliq.  six.  3.  §  1  ;  comp.  Suet.  Ctaiid.  J  0 ;  Dion 
Cn«s.ls.  I.)  [W.B.D.] 

QRATUS,  JU'LIUS.  [Fbonto,  Ji/iius.] 
GRATUS,  VALE'BIUS,  promrator  of  Judaea 
from  A.  D.  15  (0  A.  D.  27,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Pontine  Pilate.  (Joseph.  AnUq. 
juiiL  B.  J  5.)  The  government  of  Gratns  is  chiefly 
remariiBble  ^r  tlie  froqnent  changes  he  made  in  the 
appoinlment  of  the  high-priesthood.  He  deposed 
Ananua,  and  auhititnted  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi,  then 
Elesxar,  son  of  Arianus,  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca< 
mith,  atid  laetlf  Joseph  Ouaphas,  the  ssn-in-law 
of  AnauDS.  (Id.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  §  2.)  He  put 
down  two  formidahlehandaaf  mbhera  that  infested 
Jadaea  during  his  gOTemment,  and  killed  with  hi 
own  hand  the  captain  of  one  of  them,  Simon,  foi 
merly  a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great  (Id.  Antiq.  xvii 
\a.%6,1iB.J.a.i.%2,S.)  Gratus  assisted 
the  proconsul  Quintilins  Varus  m  quelling  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews.  {B.J.'A.5.%%)  [#.8.0.] 
GRBGE'NTIUS  {tprfi^tas),  archbishop  of 
Tephac  {Ttifidp,  the  Sai^har,  iimpap,  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Saphar,  "Zi^ap,  of  Arrian),  capital  of  the 
Homeritoe,  a  nation  of  Arabia  Felii,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  little  above  1 00  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Aden. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained.  In  the 
Greiik  Menaea,  in  which  he  is  called  FptyiP^m/s, 
he  is  described  as  a  native  of  Milan,  and  the  son 
of  Agapiua  and  Theodota,  inhabitants  of  that  city ; 
but  in  a  Slavonic  MS.  r^  the  DtiputaSio,  mentioned 
below,  he  is  deserihed  as  the  son  of  Agaplus  and 
Theotecna,  a  married  pair  living  in  the  little  town 
of  "  Lopliane,  on  tlie  frontier  of  Avaiia  and  Asia." 
He  nent  to  Aleiandria,  where  he  embraced  the 
lite  of  an  oncliorite,  and  ikim  whence  he  was  sent 
by  Asteriue,  patriarch  of  Alejiaiidria, .  to  talEe 
chnigB  of  the  church  of  the  Homeiitae,  which 
had  been  relieved  by  the  Aethiopian  Elesbaan, 
liing  of  the  Axumllae,  ironi  the  depressed  con- 
di^on  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  1^  the  perse- 
cution of  Dunaaji,  Iting  of  the  Homeritae,  a  Jew. 
The  reigning  prince  at  the  time  of  the  mission  of 
Oregentius,  was  Abromins,  whom  Elesbaan  had 
nused  to  the  throne,  and  with  whom,  as  well  as 
with  his  son  and  successor,  Serdidns,  Ocegentina 
hiul  great  influence.  Abrajoiiis  died  A.  D.  553, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  Gregenlius  died 
soon  afler,  on  the  19th  of  Cecember  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  at 
Tephar. 

A  work  is  estnnt,  entitled  ToB  iv  Ayton  IlnTpij 
ijMwy  Tfinci'TtBu  'ApxifW'ii'nio  ■ytpofiifau  Tiippaiii 
8ii£^(£ij  ixtT&  lovSdov  'EpBao  Toimpa,  S.  PairU 
vostri  Gregentii  Tephfensis  Archifj^scopi  Dvtpulatio 
vim  Herbaso  Judaeo.  It  was  published  with  a 
latin  Teruon  by  Nit  Qulonius,  8vo.  Paris,  l£a6, 
'and  again  in  1 603.  It  is  given  in  the  first  vol.  of 
the  AiKtarlum  of  Ducaeiis,  in  tho  BihthSieiM  Pa- 
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O^ea  Patnan  of  Gallandius,  voL  si,  fol.  Venip? 
1765,  Sk.  The  Latin  version  alone  appears  ii 
soma  other  editions  of  the  BUliolieca  Patram 
The  DiepiaaUo,  as  it  appears  in  these  works,  ii 
considered  by  Fabricius  to  be  mutilated  at  tho  com 
mencement ;  and  his  opinion,  which  is  disputed  b} 
Gallandiua,  is  corroborated  by  the  greater  complete 
ness  of  a  Skvonie  MS.  of  the  work  in  the  Roya 
Library  at  Berlin,  of  which  one  or  two  passage: 
are  given  in  a  Latm  version  in  the  last  edition  o: 
Fabiicina.  In  this  Slavonic  MS.  the  ai'ohbislmp  i^ 
always  called  Gregory. 

The  work  is  fay  Pagi  regarded  as  a  fiction,  and 
Gallandius  significantly  leaves  it  to  others  to  deter- 
mine this  point.  Cave  considers  that  "some  part! 
of  it  smack  of  the  credulity  of  a  later  age  ;"  and. 
indeed,  the  contents  of  the  work  render  it  likely 
that  it  is  much  interpolated,  to  say  the  least ;  noi 

any)  which  is  genuine.  SnbElantially  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prodiic&n  of  Gregentius  himself, 
whose  arguments,  as  Barthins  thinks,  and  as  the 
work  itself  indicates,  were  taken  down  at  the  lime 
by  Palladiua  of  Alesandris,  whom  the  ai  1  b  si  op 
on  his  departure  for  Tephar,  had  taken  wjtl  h   i 

to  Nonnoaus,  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Just  n  an 
to  the  Homeritae.  According  to  this  work  the 
disputation  of  Gregentius  with  Herban  took  place 
at  Tephar,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  Ahramins, 
lany  bishops,  a  number  of  Jews,  and  t  e  whole 
opulation  of  the  city :  it  was  teiminated  by  the 
liraculous  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  inllic^on  of  mimculons  bliiidnese  upon  the 
Jews,  who  were,  however,  restored  to  sight  on 
their  believing  and  being  baptiied.  The  king  him- 
self was  sponsor  for  Herban,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  Leo,  and  whom  he  enrolled  among  his 
conneiilors.  The  niunber  of  Jews  converted  and 
baptized  in  consequence  of  these  events  is  stated 
it  5,fi0{l,000  I  Gregentius  persuaded  Ahramins 
to  break  up  the  division  of  the  Jewish  -  converts 
into  tribes,  and  to  mingle  ^em  with  other  Chris- 
tians, and  to  order  their  children,  under  p«jn  of 
death,  not  to  marry  with  any  of  thdt  own  nation, 
ith  Gentile  Christians  only.  By  these 
means,  "  in  course  of  time "  (t$  XP^rf-  an  ex- 
pression showing  that  the  passage  is  not  by  a  con- 
temporary), the  Jews  were  merged  in  the  general 
population  of  the  country. 

The  code  promulgated  by  Gregentius  in  the 
lame  of  king  Abramius,  entitled  No^oflnrfa  ^s  in 
rpoiTtiirau  Toii  e^TtSe^rdrov  ffatriXias  'ASpafiiou, 
s  extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna.  A 
copy  of  it  is  also  mentioned  as  among  the  MSS. 
formerly  belonging  to  Abraham  Seller  in  England. 
The  offences  denounced  in  this  code  are  arranged 
under  twenty-three  tituli  or  heads.  (Fabric  BiU, 
Or.  vol.  Yi.  p  743,  viL  p.B43,  x.  p.  115,  &c. ;  Gal- 
land.  fiiMott.  Patr.iA  xl,  Proleg.  c.  13  ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  621,  ed.  Oxon^  17*0-43,  Oiiai. 
MSlorsia  Angltae  'el  HA.  vol.  ii.  p.  9S  ;  Baronii 
Aixatea  ad  ann.  623,  xvL — xxxi. ;  Pagi,  Onlice  ia 
Saroxiina  ;  Oudin,  CammeiiL  dt  ScHpiOT.,  ^ c.  Se- 
eks, vol.  L  coL  1423,  &c. ;  Lambeeius.  apud 
Oudhi.)  [J.  CM.] 

GRE'GORAS  NICE'PHORUS  (JtiXTi<pip^s  i 
Tp^yB^as),  one  of  the  most  important  Byaantuie 
historians,  was  probably  born  in  1295,  in  the  town 
of  Heradeia  Pontica,  in  Asia  Minor.     While  he 
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ducted  by  John,  aichbiahop  of  Heradeia,  but, 
haling  been  sent  to  ConEtandnopIe,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  John  Giycis,  patriarch  of  Con- 
alantinople,  [Gltcis.]  He  learned  mathematica 
and  astronomy  from  Theodoms  Metochita,  the 
writei.  At  itn  early  ag«  GregoisB,  who  had  taken 
orders,  became  aeq^uainted  with  the  emperor  An- 
dronioua  I.,  the  elder,  who  look  a  great  fiuicy  to 
him,  and  o^red  him  the  important  place  of  Cbaiv 
tophylai,orkeepBtof  the  imperial  arohiTeB,hut  the 
modest  young  priest  declined  the  office,  on  the  plea  of 
youth.  He  a^rwarda,  however,  s^^pted  £everal 
offices  of  importsnco,  and  in  1326  was  sent  aa  am- 
bassador to  the  Krai,  that  ia,  the  king  of  Servia. 
Gi-egoias  was  still  Teiy  young,  when  he  became 
C!:Ieb[ated  for  his  learning.  A  dispnta  having 
ariien  bs  to  the  day  on  wliich  Easier  was  to  be  ce- 
lebrated, Gregoras,  in  an  eicellent  diiaertation, 
proved  that  the  system  then  adopted  for  computing 
that  day  was  erroneoue,  and  proposed  another  me- 
thod. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  which  the 
cteisy  entertained  of  eiciting  the  superstitious  mob 
(if  Constantinople  by  a  relbm  of  the  calendar,  the 
computation  of  Giegoias  would  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Greek  church.  When  pope  Gregory  XIIL, 
300  years,  afterwards,  reformed  the  calendar.  It 
waa  ^und  that  the  compulation  of  Gregoras  was 
quite  right:  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the 
subject  is  still  extant,  and  highly  appreciated  by 
astronomers.  Being  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
elder  Andronicus,  Gregoras  was  involved  in  the 
fete  of  this  unfortunate  emperor,  when  hs  was  de- 
posed, in  1328,  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III., 
the  younger,  who  punished  the  learned  ^vourite  of 
his  grandfather  hy  confiscating  his  property-  For 
n  few  years  after  that  eient  Gregoras  led  a  redred 
life,  only  appearing  in  public  for  ihe  purpose  of  de- 
livering lectures  on  various  subjects,  which  were 
crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  The  violence 
of  his  langcage,  however,  caused  him  many  ene- 
mies. In  1332  he  pronounced  fonaisl  crayons  on 
the  emperor  Andronicus  the  elder,  and  the  Magnus 
Logothola,  Theodoras  Metochita,  mentioned  above. 
He  opposed  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  proposed  by  pope  John  XXII.,  who  had 

nofle.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his 
lejirning  and  oratorical  qualities  presented  itself  to 
Gregoras,  wheu  the  notorious  Latin  monk  Bai'Iaam 
came  over  from  Calabria  to  Constantinople,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  exciting  disBen^ons  among  the  Greek 
clergy.  Barkiam  liad  reason  to  eipect  complete 
success,  when  hte  career  was  slopped  short  by  Gre- 
goras, who  challenged  the  disturber  to  a  pu^Uc 
diepulation,  in  which  Barlaam  was  so  completely 
defeated,  ^at,  in  his  shame  and  confusion,  he 
retired  to  Thessaloneica,  and  never  more  appeared 
in  the  capital.  The  dissensions,  however,  occaHoned 
by  Barlaam  had  a  most  injurious  inBuence  upon 
the  peace  of  the  Greek  church,  and  caused  a  revo- 
lution, which  ended  most  unforiimately  for  Gre- 
goras. Gregorius  Pafamas,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Tbessalonica,  espoused  the  dogmas  of  Barlaan.  ■■ 
he  was  opposed  by  Gregorius  Aciiidynus,and  hence 
arose  the  &mous  eontroveray  between  the  Palamitcs 
and  Adndynites.  This  quarrel,  like  most  disputes 
on  religious  matters  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  as- 
sumed a  political  character.  Gregoras  lesalved  to 
remain  neutral :  his  prudence  mined  him,  because, 
as  his  violent  temper  was  known,  be  became  sus- 
pected by  both  panics.    Palamas,  having  been 
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condeMHcd  by  the  synod  of  iS tS.  the  viclorioui 
Acindynites  were  gomg  to  sacrifice  Gregoras  to 
iheir  suspicions,  but  he  was  protected  by  John 
Cantaouzenns,  afterwards  emperor,  who  during  a 
long  time  had  professed  a  sincere  friendship  for 
him.  A  short  lime  afterwards  the  Aeiudynitea 
were  condemned  in  their  turn,  and  the  Palamites 
became  the  ruling  party  ;  they  were  joined  by 
John  Cantacuzenus,  and  this  time  Gregoras  did 
not  escape  the  resentment  of  the  victors,  tbough 
hie  only  crime  waa  neutrality.  Abandoned  by 
Cantacuieniis,  he  waa  imprisoned  in  1351.      Ha 

active,  rendered  huu  odious  to  the  penple,  and 
when  he  died,  in,  or  prebably  after,  1369,  his  re- 
mains were  insulted  by  tlie  mob. 

Gregoras  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  works  on 
history,  divinity,  philosophy,  aBlreuoroy,  aeverai 
panegyrics,  some  poema,  and  aconsideraMe  number 
of  essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects:  a  list  of  them 
is  pven  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Hislorff  of  Gregoras.  and  hy  Fabiiciits,  who  also 
gives  a  list  of  sEyeral  hundred  anthors  perused  and 
quoted  by  Givgoras.  The  prinupal  work  of  our 
author  is  his  'Pw^urci?;  'IrrropUis  Aoyot,  com- 
monly called  Hislfyria  B^IrinUm,  in  thirty-eight 
books,  of  which,  as  yot,  only  twenty-Bmr  arc 
printed.  It  begins  with  Iho  mptura  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  lathis  in  1304,  and  goes  down  to 
1359  ;  the  twenty-four  printed  books  conlEun  the 
period  from  ISO*  to  1S51.  The  earlier  part  of 
that  period  is  treated  with  comparative  brevity  ^ 
but  as  the  author  approaches  his  own  time,  he 
enters  more  into  delJl,  and  is  often  diffase.  Tliia 
history  ought  to  be  read  together  with  that  of  John 
Cantecuzenus;' they  were  at  lirst  fiienda,  hut  after- 
wards enemies,  and  each  of  them  charges  the  other 
with  falsehood  Hud  calumnies.  Each  of  them  re- 
presents events  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
their  exaggerated  prases  of  their  parti:eanE  deserve 
as  little  credit  as  theu'  violent  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Gregoras  was  more  learned  than  John  Can- 
lacuscnus,  hot  the  kttoi  was  better  able  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  great  historical  facts.  One  cannot 
help  smiling  at  seeing  Qregoias,  who  was  amhitious 
of  nothuig  more  than  the  name  of  a  great  philo- 
Eopher,  forget  all  impartiaUty  and  moderation  as 
soon  as  the  prestuned  interest  of  hfa  party  is  at 
stoke  ;  his  philosophy  was  in  his  head,  not  iu  hrs 
heart.  His  style  is,  generuliy  speaking,  bombas- 
tic, difiiise,  fijll  of  repetitions  of  &cts  as  well  as  of 
^vQurite  expressions :  he  is  fond  of  narrating 
matters  of  little  importance  with  a  sort  of  artificial 
elegance,  and  he  cannot  infoiTO  the  reader  of  greaf 
events  without  an  addi^onal  display  of  pompous 
words  spun  out  into  endless  periods.  Like  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  mixes  polices  with  theo- 
logy. These  are  his  delects.  We  are  mdcbted  to 
him,  )i'owever,  for  the  care  be  has  taken  in  making 
posterity  acquainted  with  an  immense  ntmiber  of 
facts  referring  to  that  period  of  Byzantine  histery 
when  the  Greek  empire  was  still  to  he  saved  from 
ruin  by  a  cordial  understanding,  both  in  political 
and  reli^ous  matters,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

It  is  said  that  Frederic  Rostgaard  pnbKshed  the 
History  of  Gregoras,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in 
1559,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  at  least,  nobody  h.is 
seen  this  edition.  The  editio  princeps  is  the  one 
published  by  Hieronymns  Wolf,  Base),  l.^G9,  fol. 
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with  a  Latin  tiatisktiiin  aud  an  index,  whicli, 
however,  contaiiiB  only  the  first  eleveiL  hoolcB. 
Wolf  was  persuaded  U>  undeiialie  the  task  by 
Uemschwani,  a  German  Bcholar,  who  bad  trarelled 
in  the  East,  where  he  ohluned  a  MS.  of  the  worii. 
Wolf  ohtained  another  MS.  in  Germany,  and  was 
enabled  to  publish  the  work  by  the  lilieraUty  o£ 
the  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and  arts^  Count 
Anthony  Fui^r.  Ha  published  this  work,  to- 
gether with  the  Paralipomena  of  Nicetas,  and  the 
Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcocondylas,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Eoniad  Clauser.  The  same 
edition  was  repriuled  in  the  HUloriae  Bgtanimae 
HeiCTy>loiiH  Tks,  Oeneva,  ISIS,  fol  The  MSS. 
perused  hy  Wolf  had  many  considerable  lacunae, 
or  passages  that  could  not  be  deciphered.  The 
correspanding  text  was  afterwards  found  in  other 
MSS  by  Petaiius,  who  published  them,  ti^ther 
with  the  BreviorBna  of  Nieephorua  (he  Patriarch, 
Paris,  1616,  Bm  The  Paiia  edition  was  edited 
by  BoiTJn,  two  Yolumes,  170-3,  fol.  The  first  toI. 
is  a  carefijlly  revised  lepriut  at  Wolfs  edition, 
containing  the  first  eleven  books  ;  the  second  vol. 
contains  Sie  tbllowing  thirteen  booke,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  the  editor,  except  books  2S  and  Sj, 
which  were  tianalated  by  Claudius  Coppei'onerius  ; 
it  oonl^na  also  the  excellent  notes  of  Dn  Cange  to 

credit  for  this  edition.  He  intended  to  add  a 
third  volnme,  containing  the  remaining  fourteen 
books,  and  a.  fourth  volume  with  commenlarics, 
&c,  but  neither  of  them  was'  published.  Tiie 
Venice  edition,  1739,  fol.,  is  a  careless  reprint  of 
the  Paris  edition.  The  Bonn  edition,  by  Sohopen, 
la-29-30,  2  vols,  Rvo.,  is  a  careful  and  revised  re- 
print of  the  Paris  edition.  It  is  to  <»  regretted 
that  the  learned  editor  of  this  edition  has  not 
thODght  it  advisable  to  publish  the  remaining  foni^ 
leen  books  also,  the  malerials  of  which  he  would 
have  found  in  very  excellent  condition  in  Paris. 

The  other  printed  works  of  Gregoras  are — 
Ora(«i  IH  OiitaslTSeodori  JWetocMae  (Gr.  Lat.),iB 
T'.fsajan  Meibctifii8(that  is,  MichaelGlycae  [Qly- 
CAS])  Hisloria  Rom<mt,  ed,  Joh.  Meurains,  Ley- 
den,  1GI3,  Svo.  ;  Commentarii  mie  SeAolia  m  S^ 
nesiam  De  Immnnia,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Syne- 
sius,  l6o3,  fol.  I  Vila  Semcti  Codratt  el  Sodorum 
A/itr^nun,  interprete  Reinoldo  Dehnio,  in  the 
second  vol  of  Ada  Sinidunaii;  Paschaliata  Cor- 
redviii,  Ti  S.up&uW"  murx-it^'OP  iiri  NiKn^pou 
tfnAoird^o  lou  Tptiyapa^  irtpl  oS  Nal  i  "Apyvpos  ie 
T§  Infiiiof  /At96Stf  SioAa/iSiivd,  m  Petavias,  Uiii- 
Kologium,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
author's  DodHna  Temporam,  the  celebrated,  work 
mentioned  above ;  Epi/lala  ad  Tteadaiuia  Mona- 
daaa,  in  Nermann's  edition  of  Theodulus,  Upsala, 
1693,  4to.  [Diasai.  dt  Nie^^aro  Oregora,  in 
Oudin,  Coiameniara  da  ScripL  Ecdea^  vol.  iii.  p. 
7efl,  &o. ;  Boivin,  lHa  Nia  Greff^  in  the  Pans 
and  Bonn  editions  of  Gregoras,  HiA  B^n.  j  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.,  Appendix,  p.  i5  ;  ^bric  BibL  Graec 
vol.  Til  p.  633,  &c ;  Hankius,  De  Bui.  Rer. 
Script,  p.  679,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

GBEGORIA'NUS,  the  compiler  of  the  Grego- 
riaaus  Codex.  {IHcL  i^Ajtt.  t.'o.  Codex  Gr^oria- 
am.)  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and  even  hia  name 
is  uncertain,  for  the  title  Corpaa  Gr^oriani,  which 
appears  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  remains  of  ' ' 
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the  CoUatia  Juris  Som.  el  Mos.  xt.  3,  and  itv.  4, 
where  we  find  Gregorianui  Libra  VII.  and  Orf 
goriatms  JAbro  V.  The  ellipsis  of  codei  afier  tha 
word  Theodosianus  is  not  unusual,  and  the  scholiast 
on  the  BasSica,  hi),  ii.  tit.  2  s  IS  {  1  '  p.  704 
ed.Heimhach),sp«dcBDfTii  ^  Epfioy  av^  xal 
rpijyojiKU^  B«tT[f{ei!,  Ho  e  e  h  n  erpre  to 
of  Cod.  Theod.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  a?    has    h  vi  g 

passage :— "  Ex  hia  omnibu    Ja  tj      ons    unfr 
ex  aregorlano,  Hermogmian      Gai      Papmian 
Paulo,  quae  necessaria  caus    priesentium  lemporum 
videljantnr,  eiegimus."     In   h  a  p     e  ^Ke  cann 
Eairiy  be  subaudited,  and  c,  s    &r  as    h 

authority  of  the  Weatgothic  interpreter  goes,  the 
longer  name  Gregoriauna  must  he  preferred  to 
Gregorius.  (Zimraem.  ft  fl.  G.  vol  i.  g  ie.  n.  35.) 
Burchardi  (/^r6B<A  dejifriDi.  Rtdita,  vol.  i.  p.  233, 
Stut^art.  1841),  nerertheless,  prefers  the  shorter 
form,  Gregorius,  and  thinks  that  the  compiler  of 
the  codex  may  have  been  the  Qregorfna  to  whom 
was  addressed,  in  A.  n.  290,  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
peror Diocletian  <Cod.  Just.  L  tit.  23.  s.  1),  and 
may  also  have  been  identical  with  the  Gregorius 
who  was  praefectus  praetorio  nnder  Constantine  in 
A.  D.  336  and  337.  (Cod.  Theod.  3.  tit.  I.  s.  2, 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  I .  s.  3,  Cod.  Just.  fi.  lit.  3?.  s.  1 . 
Nov.  B9.  c.  15.)  This  hypothecs  is  consistent  with 
llie  dale  at  which  the  Grcgorianns  Codex  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled,  for  the  latest  eon- 
stilntion  it  cont«ns  is  one  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
iminian  of  the  year  A.  D.  29S. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  Savigny's  Zeiti6hrift, 
p.  235—300,  Klenze  pubUshed,  for  the  liist  tune, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  Breeiarium  Alariaanum 
at  Berlin,  a  work  consisting  of  about  fifty  legal 
fragments,  which  he  supposed  to  i>e  entitled  /n- 
sliliUio  GreyoiTaxi.      Its  author  and  puijiosB  are 

Gregorian  Code,  but  from  the  Theodosinn  Code, 
from  the  S^Mh^uic  of  Paulas,  and  from  llwSeapoma 
ofPatnnian.  It  ia  later  in  date  than  the  .Sr^viarMOR. 
Klenze  thought  that  it  was  an  independeni 
ftonwBd,  mtended  to  be  the  law  of  the  Boma 
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have  been  successfully  controverted  by  G.  Hanel 
In  Richter's  EtU.  Ji^ri,  fur  Dmis^  ReuMtwiss. 
p,  637—603,  Lips.  1U38.  Bocking,  laslilutioaen, 
vol.  i.  p.  93,  n,  17.  [J.  T.  0.] 

GREGO'RIUS  (Tiriyipios).     Historical. 

1.  Praefectus  Praetorio,  apparently  in  Italy, 
having  Africa  niso  subject  lo  him,  near  the  close 
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of  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  336  and 


a  him 
I  of  the 


iig  hm 
the  disgrace  of  the  prefects,"  and  si 
names;  to  which  abuse  Gregory  repUed  "witn 
Ihe  patience  of  a  bishop."  (Optatus,  £>e  Sekietaaie 
Doaaiiat,  iii.  3.  ed.  Dvfia ;  Cod.  Theodog.  11.  tit  1. 
s.  3 ;  3.  tit.  1.  a.  2,  with  the  note  of  Gothofredus  ; 
Gothofred.  pFoaopoff.  Cod.  Tieodoa.) 

2.  Praefectus  Annonae  uiiderGrBtian,A.D.3T7. 
Gothofred  is  disposed  to  identify  him  with  the 
Gregory  to  whom  Symmachus  wrote  seveial  of  his 
letters,  luid  who  had  home  the  office  of  quaestor. 
(Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  3.  s.  15  ;  Gothofred.  Pro- 
sopog.  Cud.  Theodos. ;  Tillemont,  HiaL  des  Em/i. 
vol.  V.  p.  147.) 

3.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Gulliaium  under  Grsr 
tian,  A.n.  333.  His  prefecture  extended  over 
nil  the  provinces  (Gaul,  Spain,  and  Brildn)  which 
renmioed    under  the   immediate    govemmont  of 
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Gralian^  [Gbatjanus,  Auo,].  When  Ithaoina 
was  obliged,  by  ihe  perBecuticm  of  PriBCiUion  and 
his  party,  to  Bee  front  Spain,  ha  went  to  Oisgory, 
who,  after  inq^nirins  into  the  bmtter,  caueed  the 
autliora  of  the  diaturbance,  SLpporently  FTiBBiliinn 
and  the  otlier  leaders  of  his  party,  to  be  arrested, 
and  sent  an  account  of  the  nl^i;  to  the  emperar ; 
but  his  purpose  of  rigour  was  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  venality  of  the  eniperor'a  other  rainistara, 
whom  the  Pnsciltianists  had  corrupted.  It  is 
doubtliil  whether  this  pei^son  ia  or  is  not  the  same 
jeraon  as  No.  3.  The  pseudo  Flaviua  Dexter  id™- 
tilies  this  Gregory  with  Oregorias  of  Boetics  [Grk- 
OORius,  Literary,  No.  9].  (Snip.  Sever.  HisL 
Sacra,  ii.  63.  cd.  Homii ;  uid  editor's  note  in 
loco;  Flav.  Dex.  Onadaaiai  UisL  ad  arm.  3SS, 
423;  Tillemont,  Hist,  dee  Emp.  vol.V.  pp.171, 
722.) 

i.  Patrician,  ae  Theophanes  calls  him,  of  the 
Byzantine  province  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  its 
first  invasion  by  the  Saracens.  By  the  aid  of  the 
"Africans"  (by  which  term  we  are  probably  to 
nndentand  the  Moors),  Cr^orj  revolted  from  the 
Bysantine  empire,  and  made  himself  "  iyiannua," 
or  independent  sovereign  of  the  province.  Thia  was 
in  A,  D.  646,  in  the  reign  of  Conatans  II.  [CoN- 
eTANS  II.I  Perhaps  his  insuirection  suggested  or 
encouraged  the  purpose  of  invading  the  province  ; 
for  the  next  year  (a.  d.  647),  the  Molmminedaii 
army  advanced  westward  from  i^ypt,  and  Gr^ory 
was  entirely  defeated  by  tliem.  We  gather  from 
Theophanes  only  the  bare  fecta  of  Gregory's  revolt 
and  defeat ;  but  Arab  or  Moorish  writers  afibcd 
various  particulars  of  a  veiy  ramantic  and  impro- 
bable character,  which  lave  been  embodied  in  the 
worit  of  Caidonne,  and  copied  at  length  by  Gibbon. 
(Theophan.  Oiromg.  voL  i.  p.  G25,  ed.  Bonn  )  Cac- 
donne,  Uistoiee  de  CA/riq»s  el  de  rEipagne  eons  la 
Dotniaaiioa  de»  Andia,  vol.  L  p.  11,  &c. ;  Gibbon, 
c.  51.) 

5.  A  pretender  to  the  purple  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Leo  IlL,  the  Isaurian.  Intelligence  of 
the  siege  of  Conetantinople  by  the  Saracens,  soon 
after  Leo'a  accession,  having  rcsehed  Sii^l]',  Ser- 
ins, general  of  the  Byzantine  tbrcee  in  that 
island,  revolted,  and  appointed  Gregory,  who  had 
been  one  either  of  his  servants  or  lis  soldiers,  em- 
peror, changing  his  name  to  Tiberius  (a.  D.  718). 
Theophanes  and  Cedcenus  call  this  puppet  emperor 
not  Gregory,  but  Basil  the  son  of  Gregory  Ono- 
magulue,  and  slate  that  he  was  a  native  <^  Con< 
sCantinople;  but  Zonania  calls  himGregoiy,  thon^ 
he  agrees  with  the  othM  hiatoriaiia  aato  his  taking 
the  name  of  Tiberius.  When  the  intelligence  of 
these  transactions  reached  Constantinople,  Leo, 
who  was  already  relieved  from  the  pressure  o£  the 
Saracens,  sent  one  of  bia  officers,  Paul,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  "  Chartularius,"  to  put  down  the 
revolt.  Paul  landed  at  Syracuse  with  the  inlel- 
ligence  of  the  deliverance  of  Conaliuitinople,  and 
with  letters  to  the  troops,  who  immediately  re- 
turned ta  their  allegiance,  and  seizing  Gregory  and 
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pointed  to  office,  delivered  them  up  in  honds  to 
Paulus.  Seijius  himself  fled  to  the  Lombarda 
on  the  borders  of  Calabria.  Paul  put  Gregory  to 
death,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  emperor,  and 
punished  his  supporters  in  various  ways.  (Theo- 
phanel^  CR™.^-  vol.  i.  p.  611— 613,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Cedren.  vol.  i.  p.  790,  &c.,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Zonae,  iv, 
2.)  '  [J.C.M.1 
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QRmO'SXVSirpnyifm).  Literary  and  eccle- 
sioBticftl. 

1.  AcranYHtre.    [Acindynus.] 

2.  ACHuosNnNus,  or  of  Aqbigbntum,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  eccleaiasties  of  the  sixth  centuiy, 
was  born  near  Agrigentum  about  A,  D.  £21.  Hia 
lather,  Chariton,  nnd  his  mother,  Theodote,  were 
pioliB  people,  by  whom,  finm  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  destined  to  the  priesthood,  hia  precocity  of 
mind  having  attntcl&d  great  attention.  After  going 
through  hia  course  of  eduiation,  he  visited  Cai^ 
thage,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  ordiuned  deacon,  oceordii^  to  Symecn 
Metaphrastes,  by  the  patriarch  Macsrius  II. i  but 
this  ia  an  anachronism,  as  Macarius  occupied  that 
see  from  a.  d.  563  to  574.  He  stayed  at  Jera- 
saleni  at  least  four  years,  studying  grammar,  philo- 


ophy,  1 
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he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  and  from  thenci 
Constantinople,  exciting  very  general  admiration. 
According  to  Nicephonis  Callisti,  he  was  esteemed 
to  be  superior  in  holiness  and  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing (0  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  From 
Constantinople  he  proceeded  to  Bome,  and  waa  by 
the  pope  advanced  to  the  vacant  see  of  Agrigentum, 
the  nomination  to  which  had  been  referred  to  the 

This  appointoieal  was,  however,  the  source  of  much 
trooble  to  Gregory  j  for  two  of  the  ecdesiaatica,  who 
had  been  competitors  (or  the  see,  suborned  a  prosti- 
tute to  charge  him  with  fornication.  This  accuse^ 
tion  led  the  bishop  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  hvourably  received  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  L,  and  obtuned  an  acqnittal 
from  the  chaige  against  him  ;  aflar  which  he  re- 
torned  to  Agrigentum,  where  he  died  23d  of  Nov., 
about  A.  D.  564.  Hia  life  was  written  in  Greek  by 
Leontins,  presbyter  and  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  and  by 
Symeon  Melaphrasles.  A  Latin  version  of  the 
latter  le  given  by  Suriua ;  it  ascribes  many  miraclea 
to  him.  The  life  by  Leontins  is  given,  we  are  not 
informed  whether  in  the  Greek  or  in  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  SasaH  Sieidi  of  Caetanus,  vol.  i. 
p.  188,&e.  The  worlifl  of  Gregory  of  Agrigentum 
comprehend,  1.  Oralionea  de  Pidei  dogitfjUbia  ad 
AnUocimas.  2.  Oralioneii  fsiR  od  doeendum  tam 
ad  kaalatidtim  ediiae  CmalenUinopdi.  3.  Cosdoaa 
ad  Populamde  DogmMasirH  extant  in  the  work 
of  LeoDtius.  4.  GmsisaaTias  tn  Ecdegtasiai,  The 
MS.  of  thia  was  left  by  Possinus  at  Rome  with  Jo. 
Fr,  de  Rnbeis  that  it  might  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  it  never  appeared,  and  It  is  not  known 
what  became  of  it,  (Nieeph.  Callisli,  H.  E.  xvii. 
27;  Mongilor.  BiMioth.  Skula,  vol.  L  p.  262 - 
Cave,  »■»(.  Zi«.  voL  i.  p.  517.  ed.  Oxford,  1740- 
43 ;  Suiins,  De  FrobaUa  SanCtor,  VUis.  Nbii. 
p.  487,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alkhandria.  The  Arian  prelates  who 
formed  Uieeounoil  of  Antiooh,  A.  D.  341,  aypointed 
Gr^ory  to  the  patriarehal  see  of  Alexandria,  which 
they  regarded  as  vacant,  though  the  orthodoit  pa- 
triarch, Atlianasiua,  waa  in  actual  possession  at  the 
time.  Theyhad  previouslyolfered  the  seetoEusebius 
of  Emeeo,  but  he  declined  accepting  it.  The  history 
of  Gregory  previous  to  this  appointment  is  obscure. 
He  is'  said  to  have  been  a  Cappadodan  ;  and  some 
identify  him  with  the  person  whom  (h^ty  Na- 
lianien  describes  as  a  namesake  and  countryman  of 
hia  own,  who,  after  receiving  kindneas  from  Atha- 
nasius  at  Alexandria,  had  joined  in  sprfflding  the 
charge  against  him  of  murdering  Arsenine :  il  is 
k2         I 
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not  utdikely  tiiBt  this  CIregorj  wna  the  person  ap- 
pointed bisliop,  thuu^Ii  Bollandus  and  TiUoinai ' 
argua  figainst  their  ifleiiUty. .  His  establishraent  •■ 
Alexandria  was  effected  by  mililary  force,  bi 
Socrates,  and  Theophuies,  nho  follows  him,  ai 
probably  wrong  in  making  Syrianua  commander  ■ 
tliat  force  i  ba  was  the  Hgont  in  efilablishing  Gre- 
gory's jucceasor,  George  of  Cappadocia.  [GSOROIUS, 
No.  7.]  Athanasius  escaped  with  considerable 
diHicalty,   being  sinpiised  in  the  clinreh  during 

Very  contradicloty  acconnts  are  given  of  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  Gregory.  If  we  may  UuEt  the 
etatements  of  Athanasiug,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Tillemont,  he  was  a  violent  persecutor, 
sharing  in  tbs  ODtraaes  nfierod  to  the  solitariea, 
sireins,  and  ecdeaSatica  of  tbe  Trinitarian  party, 
and  sitting  on  the  tribunal  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
giittatei  by  whom  the  persecution  was  cariiod  on. 
^hat  ccnaideisble  harshness  was  empWed  against 
the  orthodox  is  clear,  alter  mailing  all  reasonable 
dedoetion  frotn  the  stelements  of  Athauasius,  whoso 
portion  a£  B  party  in  the  quarrel  renders  his  evi- 
dence less  trustworthy.  The  Ariana  had  now  the 
jipper  hand,  and  evidently  ahusad  thoic  predomi- 
nance! though  it  may  be  judged  ftom  an  aipres- 
eion  of  Athanasias  (^ijw.  ail  Episcop.  EpistUa,  c. 
3),  and  from  the  feci  that  the  orthodoi  party  burnt 
the  church  of  Dionysius  at  Alexandria,  that  their 
opponents  were  sufficiently  Yiolont.  The  dose  of 
Gri^ory's  epiacopats  is  involved,  both  as  to  its  time 

session  of  the  see  at  the  time.  «f  the  coundl  of  Sar- 


Athanaeius,  ha  died  before  the 
from  his  second  eiiile,  j.  D.  348.     He  held  the  pa- 
triarchate, according  to  this  account,  about  eight 

Socrates  and  SoMinien  agree  in  slating  that 
he  was  deposed  by  the  Arian  party,  apparentty 
about  i.  D.  354,  because  he  had  become  unpopulac 
throngh  tho  burning  of  the  church  of  Djonyeius, 
and  other  calamities  caused  by  his  appointment, 
and  because  be  was  not  slrenuoua  enough  in  sup- 
port of  his  party.  The  account  of  Theodoret,  which 
is  followed  by  Theophanes,  appeara.  to  have  origi- 
nated in  some  confusion  of  Gregory  with  his  suc- 
cessor. (Athauasius,  Esor/e.  ad  £^saip,  Epiaiola  ; 
HiaioT.  Arian,  ad  MonaiAoa,  c  1 1 — 18,  64,  75  i 
Soetat.  ff.  E.  ii.  10,  11,  14  ;  Soaom.  H.  E.  iii. 
S,  e,  7  ;  Theodoret.  H.  E.  a.  4,  13  ;  Phot.  Bibl. 
Codd.  257,  258  ;  Philostorg,  H.EU-IS;  Theo- 
pfatuies,  C^nmog,  voL  i,  p.  64,  56,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Xillemont,  Miiaoires,  vol.  viii.) 
,    i.  ANBFOHTMua.     [Gkoboios,  No.  41,  Paai- 

.  6.  Of  Aktioch,  was  oijpiially  a  monk  in  one 
of  the  convents  of  Constantinople,  or  in  a  convent 
called  the  convent  of  the ,  Byzantines,  which  Va- 
lesins  sapposes  to  have  been  somewhare  in  Syria, 
Hero  he  became  eminent  as  an  ascetic  at  an  early 
a^,  and  wa^  chosen  abbot  of  the  convent.  From 
Constantinople;  he  was  removed  by  the  emperor 
Justin  II.  to  the  abbacy  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai.  Here  he  was  endangered  by  the  Scenite  (or 
Bedouin)  Arabs,  who  besieged  the  monastery  j  but 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  peaceable  re. 
lations  to  ita  inmates.  On  the  deposition  of 
Anaslasius,  patriarch  of  Antioth,  about  a.  n.  570 
or  571  (Baronius  erroneously  places  it  in  573),  he 


;ordin( 


linted  h 


the  poor  and  bis  fearlesBiiess  of  the 

Persian  king.  When  Chosraes  I.,  or  Khosr. 
vaded  the  Soman  empire  [a.  d.  572),  he  sen 
intoUigence  of  his  inroad  to  the  emperor. 

Anatoiius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory,  hi 
been  deWcled  in  the  prai  ' 


powe 


eathen  deit 


other 


s,  the  I 


lace  of  AntJocb  regarded  the  patriarch  as  the  s 
of  hJB  guilt,  and  violently  assailed  him.  The  at- 
tention of  the  emperor  Tiberins  II.  was  drawn  to 
the  matter,  and  he  ordered  Anatoiius  to  be  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  ha  was  put  to  the  torture: 
but  the  culprit  did  not  accuse  Gregory  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  his  crimes,  and  was,  after  being  tortured, 
put  to  death,  being  thrown  10  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre^  and  hia  body  impaled  or  CruciSed. 

Thoi^h  ddivered  from  this  danger,  Gr^jory  soon 
incurred  another.  He  quarrelled  with  Asterius, 
count  of  the  East ;  and  the  nobles  and  populace  of 
Anlioch  took  part  against  him,  every  one  declaring 
that  he  had  suffered  some  injury  from  him  He 
was  insulted  by  the  mob ;  and  though  Astenus 

scarcely  lees  hoalile.  Being  ord^ad  to  mquire 
into  the  disputes  which  had  taken  place,  he  mviled 
any  who  had  any  chai:ge  against  the  bishop  to 
prefer  it ;  and  Gregory  was  in  consequence  accused 
of  incest  with  his  own  slater,  a  marnid  womin, 
and  with  being  the  author'  of  the  disturbances  m 
the  city  of  Antioch.  To  the  latter  charge  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  plead  before  the  tribunal 
"count  John,  but  with  respect  to  the  chaige  of 
cest,  he  appealed  to  the  jndgment  of  the  emperor, 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  In  pursuance  of 
this  appeal  he  went  to  Constantinople,  taking 
Evagrius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  with  him  as 
hia  advocate.  This  was  about  A.  n.  fi83.  [Eva 
aaiD»,  No.  S.]  A  council  of  the  leading  prelates 
was  convened  ;  and  Gregory,  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  those  opposed  to  him,  obtained  an  acquitlal, 
and  returned  to  Antioch,  the  same  year.  When  the 
mutinous  soldiers  of  the  army  on  the  Persian  fron- 
tier had  driven  away  their  general  Priscus,  and 
refused  to  receive  and  acknowledge  Philippicus, 
whom  the  emparar  Maurice  had  sent  to  succeed 
him  [Gebmanus,  No,  6],  Gregory  was  senl,  on 
account  of  bis  popularity  with  the  troops,  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  duty:  Ms  address,  which  is 
preserved  by  Evagrius,  was  effectual,  and  the  mu- 
tineers agreed  to  receive  Philippicus,  who  was  sent 
to  them.  When  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  Byrantme  empire 
(A.D.  S9l}or591),  Gregory  was  sent  by  the  em- 
peror to  meet  him.  Gregory  died  of  gout  A.  D.  593 
or  594,  having,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  previously 
resigned  his  see  into  the  hands  of  the  deposed  pa- 
triarch Anastasius.  He  was  un  opponent  of  the 
Aoephaii,  or  disciples  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  who 
ware  becoming  numerous  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
whom  he  cither  expelled  or  obliged  to  renounce 
tlieit  opinions.  The  extant  works  of  Gregoiy  are, 
1 .  Ajjf-urfopiti  TpAs  tAv  SrpaTdv,  Qraiio  ad  Mrer- 
dtitnif  preserved,  as  noticed  above,  by  Evagrius, 
and  given  in  substance  by  Nicephonis  Callisti.  2. 
liiyas  tls  T^f  Mupa^ifpous^  Oratio  in  MuliPTVS  Usf 
guenli/eraSy  preserved  in  (he  Greek  JHfetcaeOj  and 
.given  in  the  No-oam  Aselariuja  of  Corabefis,  Paris, 
16411,  vol.  i,  p.  727.     Both  these  pieces  are  in  the 
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twelfth  vol.  of  the  Bibliothma  Patrmi  of  Gallandii 
VjtiiouB  memorials,  drawn  up  by  EvHgriuB  in  the 
mane  of  Gr^ory,  were  conliuned  in  the  lost  Tolume 
of  doctCDents  collected  bj  Evagrins.     [Evaqkius, 
No.  S.]     (Evagr.  H.  K  v.  6,  9,  18,  yi.  4—7,  ]" 
1 3, 18,  34  ;  Niooph.  Callist.  H.  E,  ivii.  36,  >:■ 
4,  13—1 6,  23,  26 ;  Fabric.  BSU.  Gr.  vol.  li.  p.  1 1      , 
Cave,  Hisl.  Litt.  Tol.  i,  p.  634,  &o. ;  GoUand.  BiU. 

6.  Of  Abmknij.  The  memory  of  Grego 
Armenia  is  held  in  great  Teverenco  m  the  Ee 
(i.e.  Greek,  Coptic,  AbysemJan,  and  Armenian) 
chnrchea ;  and  he  ta  one  of  the  sidnta  o[  the  Roman 
Calendar.  His  festival  is  30th  Sept. ;  and  the 
AFmenionH  commemomte  hiia  also  on  certain  other 
days.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gregory 
was  the  principal  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  lo  Christianity,  though  it  is  known  that 
others  had  preached  Christianity  in  the  Greater 
Aimenia  before  him,  and  had  niade  converts  ;  hut 
until  his  labours  the  hulk  of  the  nation  continned 
to  be  heathens.  We  have,  however, no  authentic  no- 
eount  of  him.  A  prolix  life,  profeaang  to  be  written 
by  Agathangelas,  a  contemporary,  hut  which  in- 
ternal evidence  shows  to  he  spurious,  is  given  in 
the  Acta  Sandanaa  of  the  Bollandists,  ^1.,  vol. 
viii.  An  abridgment  of  tliis  life,  by  a  Latin  writer 
of  the  middle  ages,  is  given  in.  the  same  collection. 
He  work  of  ^athangelus  was  also  abridged  by 
Symeon  Melaphrastes,  a  Latin  version  of  whose 
aceonnt  is  given  in  the  De  Proialis  Swoforam  K(ts 
of  SurioB-  In  these  accounts  Gregory,  whose  place 
of  birth  ts.  not  slated,  is  smd  to  have  been  educated 
at  Caeaareia.  in  Cappadoeia,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion.  Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Armenian  king,  Teridates  or 
Tiridalea  (apparently  Tiridatea  III.),  then  an  eiile 
in  the  B  '      '  '  '       ' 


on  tiie  I 


,  Bubjectod  lo  ^ 

he  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols.  A  ca- 
lamity, which  was  regarded  aa  a  puniehiuent  for  this 
persecntion,  induced  Tiridates  to  place  himself  and 
his  people  under  the  instruction  of  Gregory.  The 
result  was  the  conversion  of  many  people,  and  the 
erection  of  churchea,  and  Gregory,  aJtor  a  journey 
to  Caeeareia  io  receive  ordination,  returned  as  me- 
tropolitan into  Armenia,  baptised  Tiridates  and  hia 
queen  and  many  other  persons,  built  new  churches, 
and  eslabliahed  seboola.  He  afterwarda  quitted 
the  court,  and  retired  lo  solitude,  freqaentiy,  how. 
ever,  visiting  tho  Armenian  churches.  Some  mo- 
dem anthonties  ety|e  Jiim  martyr,  but  apparently 
without  any  ionndation.  The  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  took  plate  nbout  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  Gregory  waa  still  living  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Nicene  coundl,  a.d.  325, to  which 
one  of  his  sons  was  aent,  apparently  as  representing 
the  Armenian  churches.  Many  discourses,  profess- 
edly by  Gregory,  are  given  in  the  work  of  Aga- 
thangelua :  ^ey  are  for  the  most  part  omitted  by 
Symeon  Metaphraates.  A  discourse,  extant  in  the 
Armenian  tongue,  and  entitied  Eiiximiuni  Saacii 
Or^rii  Arinenonaa  lU/aahaloHs,  is  ascribed  to 
Chryso^om;  but  is  regarded  as  spurious  by  neariy 
all  critics,  and  among  them  by  Montfiiucon,  who 
iiaa,  however,  given  the  Latin  version  of  it  in  his 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  works,  vol  lil.  pi  832,  *c. 
In  the  Bioffii^ie  UawKriflle,  a  pretty  nill  account 
of  Gregniy  is  pven,  but  the  sources  are  not  stated. 
!t  is  there  (aid  that  there  ore  several  homilies 
exicmt  jn  the  Armenian  tongue,  ascribed  to  Gre- 
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gory,  but  in  all  probability  spurious.  (Agathon- 
gelus,  Vila  &  Cre^m,  with  the  Prol^amofa  of 
Stillingiis,  in  the  Ada  Stmclor.  Sept.  voL  viii.  p. 
295,  &c  Comp.  Soiom.  H.  E.  ij.  8  ;  Theopban. 
Oironog.  vol.  L  p.  3B  ;  Cedren.  Compesd.  vol.  i. 
p.  498,  ed.  Bonn.) 

7.  Of  Armenia.  A  second  Gregory  was  patri- 
arch of  Armenia  about  the  ond  of  the  thirteenth 
and  commen(«nient  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  Greek  church.  A  letter  of  his  lo  Hayton, 
king  of  Armenia,  is  given  in  the  OoncSiatio  Eo 
cleaiae  Anaetiiae  cum  Bomano  of  Galenus.  (Cave, 
ffifl!.,Zi-«.  vol.  ii,  P.S37.) 

e.  Ahoebtab.  [See  below,  No.  35.1 
9.  Of  BAEriuA,  otherwise  of  llin 
called  because  he  was  biahop  of  lUibcria  c 


(now  Elvii 


3a),  i 


siastical  writer  of  the  fourth  century.  Jerome,  who 
mentions  him  in  his  Cironicon  (od  Anx.  371),  de- 
scribes him  as  a  Spanish  bishop,  a  friend  of  Lucifer 
of  Cara)ia(Cag'IiaTi),  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Ariana,  Irom  whom,  in  the  time  of  their  ascendancy, 
he  snared  much.  The  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  addressed  an  edict  to  Cynegiua,  praefecl  o( 
the  practorinm,  desiring  him  to  defend  Gregory 
and  others  of  similar  views  from  the  injuries  oflerod 
lo  them  by  the  heretics.  Gregory  waa  the  author 
of  divers  treatises,  among  whidi  waa  one  De  Fide, 
which  Jerome  chaiocteriacs  as  "elegans  libcUus." 
This  work  is  supposed  by  Qnesnel,  editor  of  the 
Codex  Oanonuta  SomannSy  10  be  the  third  of  the 
"  tres  Fidei  Formulae"  contiuned  in  tliat  woric,  and 
which  bears  an  inscription  ascribing  it  improperly 
to  Gregory  Naaianzen.  The  work  De  Fide  contra 
^mnos  ^ven  in  some  editions  of  the  Bibliotlieca  , 
PaSraai,  under  the  name  of  C3regory  of  Baetica  ia 
really  by  Fauatinua.  [Papstinob.]  The  pseudo 
Flaviua  Dexter  identifies  this  Gregory  of  Baetica 
with  Gregory,  praefect  of  the  praetoriimi  in  Gaid. 
[See  above,  Gbbgobiub,  historical,  No.  3.]  (Hic- 
ronymus,  Cinmiam,  l.c,De  Viria  Illaati:  c  lOS  ; 
Cave,  HieU  Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  336;  Tillemont,  Mir 

irei,  vol  X.  737,  &c) 

1 0.  Of  CabsAreu.     Gregory  lived  about  A.  d. 

),  at  the  Cappadocian  Caesareia:  he  waa  a  pree- 

:er,  apparently  of  the  church  there.  He  wrote, 
Vita  SancH   Gr^orU  Naziaitzsm.      A    I^tiu 

aion  of  this  life  (which  is  chiefly  derived  from 

idea  in  'the  works  of  NaziaiiEen  himself)  was 
made  by  Billius,  and  pTefi:ied  to  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Nananien.  Biihus  cites  an  ancient  MS. 
in  the  library  of  St.  Denis  as  an  authority  for  the 
nent  that  a  latin  version,  which  ho  charac- 
terises Bs  barbarous,  waa  made  by  n  certain  Anas- 
asiua,  about  a.  n.  S60  \  and  considers  that  if  this 
itatement  is  correct,  the  authorship  of  the  work 
oust  be  ascribed  ta  eJi  earlier  GrcRor  J ;  but  this 
nference  seems  hardly  necessary,'  The  version  of 
BilEua  ia  given  in  the  De  Probaiii  Smotorani  VUis, 
>S  Sarins,  Maii,  p.  121,  &c  Some  of  our  authorities 
itate  that  the  Ch'eek  original  is  ^ven  in  the  Aula 
iS'onc'orum  of  the  Bollanduls,  Maii,  vol.  ii.  p.  766'; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  the  piece  given  there  ia  not  tho 

'  '  ly  Gregoiy,  but  an  anonymous  panegyric.  The 
r  of  tiia  lAfi  wrotfl  also,  3.  SkJioSa  in  Ota- 
tionea  XVI.  Naaaanzem,  which  are  quoted  by  Elias 
of  Crete;  but  the  i^e  of  EUas  himself  [Elias, 
No.  5J,  which  is  variously  iixed  from  the  sixth  t^ 
tiie  twelfth  century,  is  too  uncertain  to  aid  in  do- 
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teraiiiiiiig  that  of  GMgory,  3.  /n  Palrea  Nkataos 
This  panegyric  is  given  with  a  tatin  version  in  thi 
Nbvjtm  Aactariuin  of  CorpbefiB,  v^L  ij,  p,  547,  &c. ; 
the  Latin  vejaw  is  given  bj  Liponwams  in  liis 
De  VUia  Saaelomia;  «ai  by  Sqrins  in  tlie  De 
Probatia  Saadomm  ViUt,  \6  Jvla,  (fabric.  £iU, 
Gt.  vaL  viii.  pp.  386,  4S2,  vol.  >.  pp,  333,  296 ) 
Cavft  ffist  Zi'i*.  vol.  ii.  p,  99.) 

II.  OfCiPPADOCiA.    [See  above.  No.  3.] 

15.  Ceraueus.  Nicephonis  of  Conalsntinoplo 
oiVBS  the  name  of  Gregory  to  the  acchbisbop  of 
Tauromeniiini,  beiter  known  aa  Theopbanea  (bni 
railed  in  some  M88.  George)  CBKuneus.     [Cbba- 

MBUS.] 

13.  CmoNlADRS  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Alexius 
I.  Comneniis(A.D.  loai— lUe.)  There  ate  ei- 
tant  in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Librarj  at  Vienna 
aiiteen  letters  of  (Jregory  Chioniades,  addressed, 
some  \o  the  emperor,  othera  to  the  patriajch  or 
nobles  of  Constantinople,  the  publica^on  of  which 
is  desirable  from  the  light  whict  it  is  snppoaed  they 
woald  thron'  on  that  period  of  Byzantine  hialorj. 
(Fabric  mU.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  631 ;  Cave,  Hist.  lAtt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  164.) 

14.  Of  Const ANriNOFLK.  [Georbius,  lite- 
rary, Ko.  30.] 

16.  Of  Constantinople.    [Mamius.] 

16.  OfCOBINTH.      IPakdus.] 

17.  OfCvpans.    [Gkobohis,  No.20.] 

18.  Of  IllibebiS.     [See  above,  No.  9.] 

19.  Maumas.    [Mauuas.] 
SO.  MsLissENUs.     [Mammas.] 

21.  MoNAcHUK,  the  Monk.  Gregory  is  not 
accurately  described  by  the  title  Monk,  as  he  lived 
on  the  proceeds  of  bis  own  property,  n  feim  in 
Thrace,  thongh  much  given  to  ascetic  practicea  and 
entertaining  a  great  reverence  for  religions  persons. 
His  spiritual  director  having  died,  he  attached  him- 
self to  SL  Basil  the  younger,  the  ascetic,  who  lived 
dnring  and  after  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.  the  Philoso- 
pher (A-D.  386— 911),  and  is  supposed  to  have 
eurvived  aa  late  as  A.  n.  953.  After  his  death, 
Gregory  composed  two  memoirs  of  him  ;  the  more 
proliji  appears  to  have  perished,  the  other  is  given, 
by  the  Bollandiats  in  the  Acta  Samitorwn,  Mariti, 
vol  itl ;  the.  lAtin  version  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
p.  667,  &C.1  and  the  original  in  the  Afpenilir,  p.  2i, 
&c  This  memoir,  though  cnunmed  nilb  miracu- 
lous stories,  contain  a  several  notices  of  contemporary 
public  men  and  poHtical  events :  and  a  eonudujable 
extract  of  it  is  given  by  Cembefis  in  ^e  Historiae 
Bt/ias^me  Scnpiorei  post  Tiec^Biiem,  fol.  Fms, 
A.  o.  1686.  It  pceeedea,  in  that  woA,  the  Chro- 
tiiam  of  Symeon  Alag^aier.  (Fabric.  B^.  Gr.  vol 
X.  p.  206 ;  Cave, Hist.  Mi.  ii.p.S9;  Acta  Saadar., 
Maria,  voL  iii.,  Pr^.  ad  Vit.  S.  BaaHti.) 

22.  Of  MiTiLENB.  A  homily,  Is  Jeia  Fassi- 
OPisiB,  by  Gregory  of  Mytilene,  ia  given  by  Grelaer, 
with  a  Latin  veiaion,  in  his  collecUon,  De  CriKe. 
(Fabric.  BibU  Gr.  vol  x,  p.  345.) 

33,  24.  NjziANZBNra.     [See  below.] 

3S.  Of  Nkocabsaksia.  [See  below,  Gnic- 
aonivs  Thaumaturqus.] 

26.  Of  NiCABA.     [8eo  below,  No.  36.] 

37.  Of  Nybsa.    [See  below.] 

28.  Palakas.     [Paiamas,] 

39.  Pabpus.    [Pabdus,] 

30.  Pjtio.  NicoIauB  Comnenas  Papadopoli 
cites  the  espoaition  of  the  Novellae  of  the  later 
Bylantine  emperors,  by  Gregorius  Patzo,  who  held 
the  office  of  Logoiheta  Dronii  (or  Logotheta  Cursus), 
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whom  he  regarda  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 


been  later  than  Aleiis  I.  Comnenus  (a. 
Ills),  some  of  whose  Novellae  he  1ms  expounded* 
Aseamanni  would  make  him  a  modem  Greek. 
(Fabric.  DHL  Gr.  vol.  xl  p.  633,) 

31.   PEtUFATETICUS.       [GbOHQIUS,  No.  41.] 

63.  Pbbsbvtbb.    [See  above.  No.  10,] 

33.  Of  Sicily.    [See  below.  No.  36.] 

34.  Of  SiNAL     [See  above,  No.  6.] 

35.  Of  SvnACUSK,  sometimes  called  of  Sicily. 
^^goiy,  eumamed  Asbestas,  was  made  bishop  of 
Syracuse  about  A.  n.  845.  He  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, apparently  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Gee,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  there  in  a.d.  347, 
where  Ignatius  waa  chosen  patriarch,  whose  election 
he  strenuously  opposed.  He  was,  in  return,  deposed 
bjignaiius  in  a  council  held  A,  D.  864,  on  the  ground, 
as  Mongitor  affirms,  of  his  profiigncy ;  and  bis  depo- 
sition was  confinned  by  the  Pope,  Benedict  III. 
When,  on  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  Photiua  waa 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne,  a.  d.  858,  he  waa 
consecrated  by  Gregory,  whose  episcopal  character, 
notwithatanduig  his  depoaition,  was  thus  recc^iaed. 
Gregory  was  anathematised,  together  with  Photiua, 
at  the  council  of  Rome  A-D.  863;  and  hisconnec- 
tion  with  the  Greek  patriarch  is  a 


with  c 


I   the    a 


of   Romish 


imoral  character.     Photius  pi 
moted  him  a.  a,  878  to  the  bishopric  of  Nicaea,  m 
Bilhynia.     He  died  soon  afiel. 

He  is  perhaps  the  "Gr^rius  archiepiscopus 
Siciliae"  mentioned  by  Allatiua  in  hia  tract  De 
Melhodiortim  SciTpla  (published  in  the  CoaBiniuui 
decern  Vayin«m  Sit  Me&odii  Marl^rh,  Rome, 
1666),  as  the  author  of  an  "  Oratio  longa  ui  S. 
Melhodium."  The  age  of  Gregory,  who  lived  in 
end  after  the  time  of  Methodius,  favours  this  sup- 
position, but  there  is  some  difficulty  from  the  tenn 
'  Archiepiscopus  Siciliae."  (Mongitor,  BSiti  Skula, 
vol,  L  p. 363;  Cave^flist  £ifl,  vol.  ii,  pp.  40,  76,) 

36.  Thaumatubbus.     [See  below.] 

37.  TuBOLOOus.     [Seebekiw,  GbbgobidbNa- 

There  were  several  Gregorii  among  the  old  Syriac 
or  Arabic  writers,  who  may  be  traced  in  the  BtWio- 
tJieca  OmsfaKs  of  Assamanni.  [J.  C.  M.] 

QREGO'RIUS  NAZIANZE'NUS,  the  elder, 
iS  bishop  of  Nazionzus  in  Cappadocia  for  about 
fotty-live  years.  A.  c.  329—374,  and  father  of  the 
celebrated  Gregory  Na^ianzen.  He  was  a  person 
of  tank,  and  he  held  the  highest  magistracies  in 
Naalanaus  without  incctaeing  his  fortune.  In 
fligion,  he  was  originally  a  bypsistarion,  a  sect 
ho  derived  their  name  frmn  their  acknowledgment 
r  one  snpteme  God  (flifuoros),  and  whose  religion 


o  have 


if  Judaism  and  Magian- 
ism  with  other  dements.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  efibrta  and  prayera  of  hia  wife 
Nonno,  aided  by  a  miraculous  dr^un,  and  by  the 
leaching  of  certain  bishope,  who  passed  through 
Naiianzua,  on  their  way  U  the  council  of  Nicaea, 
A.  D.  335.  His  baptism  was  marked  by  omens, 
which  were  soon  fulfilled  in  hia  elevation  to  the 
see  of  Nasianius,  about  a.  b.  329.  He  governed 
well,  and  related  Arianism.  His  eldest  son,  Gre- 
gory, was  bom  after  he  became  bishop.     In  360  he 
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entrapped  liy  the  Ariana,  tbrongh  h 


.ma, 


:t  vMch  •susei  the  oithodoi  monks 
nf  Nazianzna  to  foira  a  violent  parly  against  him. 
The  echism  was  healed  by  the  aH  of  his  son  Ore- 
^ory,  and  the  old  hishop  made  a,  renewed  public 
confession  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  satisfied  his 
opponents,  363.  In  the  year  370  he,  with  hia  son, 
used  every  effort  to  secure  the  eloTation  of  Basil  to 
the  bishopric  of  Caesaieia ;  indeed,  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  Ihe  two  Gregories  seems  W  have  embittered 
the  Aiiane  against  Basil.  All  the  other  events  of 
his  life,  of  any  importance,  are  related  in  the  neit 
article.  (Greg.  Naiiani.  Onrt.  ziji. )  [P.  S,] 
GBEGO'HIUS  NAZIANZE  NUS  &T.  snr 
named  8»!;to7gi,lToni  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the 
N  icene  doctrine",  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  fithers 
of  the  Greek  Church.  He  was  lorn  at  Ananzus,  a 
village  in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Naziansua,  ijie 
city  of  which  his  fether  was  the  bishop  and  from 
which  both  fether  and  son  toott  the  surname  of 
Nazianien.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date 
of  his  bnth.  The  statement  of  Siidas  {<  «  )  is 
directly  at  yarianco  with  several  known  facts  in  his 
life.  In  all  probability  he  was  bom  in,  or  very 
shortly  before,  the  year  329.  His  mother  Nonna, 
a  sealona  and  devout  Christian,  had  devoted  him 
even  in  the  womb  to  the  service  of  God,  and  ei- 
erted  herself  to  tite  utmost  in  trunmg  his  in&nt 
mind  to  this  desUny.  In  that  aze  of  miracles  and 
visions,  we  are  i!ot  surprised  to  find  that  Gr^ory, 
while  yet  a  boy,  was  visited  by  a  dream,  which 
excited  in  him  the  resolution,  to  which  he  was  ever 
Btcd&st,  to  live  a  Ufe  of  asce^cism  and  celibacy, 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  in  the  service  of 
6od  and  the  church.  Meanwhile,  his  father  took 
the  greatest  care  of  hia  education  in  the  sciences 
and  arts.  From  the  care  of  able  teachers  at  Cae- 
sareia  he  proceeded  to  Pnlesline,  where  he  studied 
eloquence  ;  thence  be  went  to  Aleuuidria,  and 
finally  his  zeal  for  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
then  the  focus  of  all  lenmmg.  On  his  voyage,  the 
'  Tncountered  a  tremendous  storm,  which  en- 


cited  ii 


been  baptized. 

Ihe  ^me  of  his  arrival  at  Athens  seems  to  have 
been  abant,  or  before  a.  d,  350.  He  applied  himself 
ardently  to  the  study  of  language,  puclrj,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,mathematics,  and  also  of  physic  and  mnMc. 
At  Athens  Gregorv  formed  hia  friendship  with  Basil. 
[BAEiLitis]  Hera  also  he  met  with  Julian,  whose 
dangerona  cbaraeter  he  is  said  to  have  discerned 
oven  thoB  early.  On  the  departure  of  Basil  from 
Athena,  in  SBS,  Gregory  would  have  accompanied 
his  Mend  ;  but,  at  the  urgent  regnest  of  the  whole 
body  of  students,  he  renuuned  there  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  hut  only  till  the  following  year,  when  he 
returned  home,  356.  He  now  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  by  receiving  bap^sm ;  and, 
declining  to  exercise  his  powers  as  a  rhetorician, 
either  in  the  courts  er  in  the  schools,  be  set  himself 

Ood.     He  made  a  resolution,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  kept  all  his  life,  never  to  swear.   His  religion 

*  In  the  Arian  controversy,  the  terms  3«oAo7(o 
and  btiAirfas  were  used  by  the  orthodox  with 
reference  to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  contained  in  the  passage  of  Scripture, 
Mt  ^p  i  \iyo7.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  they 
called  the  apostle  John  6  iii6\oyos. 
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assumed  the  form  of  quietism  and  aseeljc  virtue. 
It  seems  tliat  he  would  have  retired  altogether  from 
the  world  but  for  the  claims  which  his  aged  parents 
had  npnn  his  care.  He  so  far,  however,  grarified 
his  taste  for  the  monastic  life,  as  to  visit  his  friend 
Basil  in  hie  retirement,  and  to  join  in  his  exercisea 
of  devotion,  a.  d.  658  or  359.  [Basiltiis.]  But 
he  never  became  a  reguhir  monlt.  His  fiery  temper 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  age  prev^led  over  the 
resolves  of  his  youth ;  and  this  qiuetist,  who  replies 
to  the  rentonstiancea  of  Basil  on  his  inactivity,  by 
the  strongest  aspirations  for  a  life  of  rest  and  re- 
hgious  meditation  (E^ast  xixii.  p.  696),  became 
one  of  the  most  restless  of  mankind.  (Comp. 
Ora(.v.  p.l3i.) 

In  the  year  360  or  36 1 ,  Gregory  was  called  ftran 
his  retirement  to  the  help  of  hie  fiither,  who,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  his  support,  and  probably 
also  to  prevent  him  from  choosing  the  monastie  life, 
suddenly,  and  without  his  consent,  ordmned  hun  as 
a  presbyter,  probably  at  Christmas,  361.  Gregory 
showed  his  dislike  to  this  proceeding  by  imme- 
diately rejoining  Basil,  but  the  entreaties  of  liis 
father  and  nf  many  of  the  people  of  Nazianzus, 
backed  by  the  fear  that  he  might  be,  like  Jonah, 
fleeing  from  bis  duty,  induced  him  to  return  home, 
about  Easter,  362.  At  that  feast  he  preached  bis 
first  sermon  (Omt.  xl),  which,  as  it  seems,  he  af- 
terwards expanded  into  a  fuller  discourse,  which 
was  published  bnt  never  preached  (Om^.  1.),  in 
which  he  defends  himself  against  the  charges  that 


ter.  It  is  called  his  Apotagelvi  Discoarse.  He  was 
now  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  in  assisting  his  aged 
&ther  in  his  ejascopal  functions,  as  well  as  in  com- 
posing the  differences  between  him  and  the  monks 
of  Nazianzus,  the  happy  termination  of  which  he 
celebrated  m  three  orations.     (0™«.  xii.— xiv.) 

In  the  mean  time  Julian  hod  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Constantiua  {a,  o.  361),  and  Gregory, 
like  big  friend  Basil,  was  soon  brought  mto  collision 
with  the  apostate  emperor,  from  whose  court  ha 
persuaded  his  brother  Caesarius  to  retire.  [Cae- 
SARiua,  St.]  Whether  the  unsupported  statement 
of  0        ry     h  and  hie  friend   Basil  were 

maii  as  rs   victims  of  a  new  geneial 

persec  uhon     return  from  Pei-sia,  can 


peror  wonid  e 


broken  oi  .  ._ 

e  T      d        ranee  from  this  danger  by 

faU  of  Julian  (n.  a  363)  was  celebrated  by 
Gregory  in  two  orations  against  the  emperor^a  me- 
mory [xiyoi  imihiTfariKai,  Orat  iiL  and  iv.), 
which  are  distinguished  more  for  warmth  of  in- 
vective than  either  for  real  eloquence  or  Christian 
tMnper.     They  were  never  delivered. 

In  the  year  364,  when  Baal  was  deposed  by  his 
bishop,  Eusebius,  Gregory  again  accompanied  him 

iffecting  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,  which 
took  place  in  365.  He  also  asMsted  Basil  most 
werfiilly  agiunst  the  attacks  of  Valens  and  the 
-ian  bishops  of  Cappadocia.  For  the  next  five 
are  he  seems  ta  t^ve  been  occnpied  with  his 
ties  at  Nazianzus,  in  the  midst  of  domestic 
lubles,  the  illness  of  hie  parents,  and  the  death 
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nf  hia  brother  Caksabius,  a.  d.  368  or  3fi9.  His 
panegjrio  on  Caesarine  U  esleomed  one  of  bis  best 
disconraea.  (Oral,  i.)  A  few  jeara  later,  i.  D. 
374,  he  lost  hia  lietei  Got^:onia,  for  whom  tito  he 
compoaed  a  panegyric.     (Onrf.  xi.) 

The  election  of  Bawl  to  the  bishopric  of  Ciie- 
aaroia,  in  370,  was  promoted  by  Gregory  and  his 
fatlier  with  a  zeal  which  passed  the  bounda  of 
seemlineae  and  prudence.  One  of  Baail'a  first  acta 
waa  lo  invila  hia  fiieDd  to  become  a  presbyter  at 
Caesaroia  ,  but  Gregory  declined  the  invitation, 
on  gnmnds  the  force  of  -which  Baail  conld  not 
deny  (Oraf.  si.  p.  344.)  An  event  soon  after- 
wards occurred,  which  threatened  the  mptnre  of 
then:  fnendahip.  Baail,  as  metropoKtan  of  Cappa- 
dociB,  erected  a  new  see  at  the  small,  poor,  unplea- 
sant, and  unhealthy  town  of  Sauma,  and  conferred 
the  biahopnc  on  Gregory,  A.  D.  373.  The  true 
motive  of  Basil  aeema  to  have  been  to  atrengthen 
hia  authority  as  metropohtan,  by  placing  the  person 
on  whom  ho  conld  most  rely  as  a  sort  of  outpost 
against  Anthimas,  the  bishop  of  Tyana;  for  Saaima 
was  very  near  Tyans,  nnd  waa  nctnally  claimed  by 
Anthimiie  as  belonging  to  his  see.  But  for  this 
very  reason  llie  appointment  was  the  more  unitc- 
reptable  to  Gregory,  whose  most  cherished  wish 
was  to  retire  into  a  reli)^ona  solitude,  as  soon  as 
his  lathee's  death  shoiiM  set  him  free.  Be  gave 
vent  to  his  feelmgs  in  three  diacoursea,  in  which, 
however,  he  shows  that  his  fnendahip  for  Basil 
prevaila  over  hia  offended  feelings  [  OnU.  v.  vi,  vii.), 
and  he  never  nasuined  the  functions  of  his  epis- 
copate. Finding  htm  resolved  not  to  go  to  Saaima, 
hia  felher,  wilh  ranch  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  ahnro  with  him  the  bishopric  of  Naiianius  [  and 
Oregory  only  consented  upon  the  condition  that  he 
aho^d  be  at  liberty  to  ky  down  the  office  at  bis 
fether'a  death.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 
discourse  {Oth*.  riii.)  entitled.  Ad  Palrem,  qimm 
Nazianieme  ecclesiae  earai/t  fiio  commismd, 
A.  D'  'A72-  To  the  following  year  are  generally 
assigned  his  discourse  De  pfoffa  ^andinis,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  hailstorm  which  had  ravaged  the 
conntry  round  Naiiansus  (Oral,  sv.),  and  that  Ad 
Naieiata&ioSf  ttmore  ireptdasdeSi  et  Pratf/eelum 
iratufli  (Oral,  xyil),  the  occasion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  some  popular  commotion  in  the  city, 
which  the  praefect  was  disposed  lo  punish  severely. 

Gregory  Nazisnzen,  the  father,  died  in  the  year 
374,  at  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  and  hia 
son  pronounced  over  him  a  fiineral  oration,  at  which 
his  mother  Nonna  and  his  friend  Basil,  were 
present  (Oral.  lix.)  He  waa  now  anxious  to 
perfoiTU  hia  purpose  of  laying  down  the  hiahopcic, 
but  his  fiiends  prevailed  on  him  to  retain  it  for  a 
time,  though  hs  never  regarded  himself  aa  actually 
hi^op  of  Nazianzua,  but  merely  sa  a  temporary  cc- 
mpanl  of  the  see  (EpisL  xlii,  p.  804,  iiv.  p.  BJi, 
(kirai.  de  ViL  »™,  p.  9,  Oral.  vili.  p.  148).  It  is 
therefore  an  .eiior  of  his  disciple  Jerome  ( Vir. 
lUast.  1 17),  and  other  writera,  to  apeak  of  Gregory 
M  bishop  of  Nazlanzus.  Fi-om  a  discourse  delivered 
abwil  this  tune(0™(.  ii.),  we  End  that  he  waa 
still  as  averse  from  public  lite,  and  as  fond  of 
solitary  meditation,  as  ever.  He  also  began  to 
feel  the  hifinnitiea  of  ago,  which  his  ascetic  life  had 
brought  upon  him,  though  he  waa  not  yet  fift^. 
l''rom  these  oiises,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  in 
order  to  compel  the  bishops  of  C^padocia  to  fill  up 
the  see  of  Naziaiizna,  he  at  last  fled  to  Saleuceia, 
the  capital  of  Isauiia  {a.  n.  Z75),  where  he  appcni-s 
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to  have  remained  till  379,  bat  where  he  was  stUl 
disappointed  of  the  reat  he  sought ;  for  his  own 
ardent  spirit  and  the  diums  of  others  compelled 
him  still  to  engage  in  the  eccleMsstical  coniroverMcs 
which  distiacted  the  Eastern  Chureh.  The  deftnce 
of  orthodoxy  ^inst  the  Ariaiis  seemed  to  rest 
upon  bim  more  than  ever,  after  the  death  of  Basil, 
on  tiie  lat  of  January,  A.  d.  379,  and  in  that  year 
he  was  called  from  his  retirement,  mnch  against  his 
will,  by  the  urgent  request  of  many  orlhodoi 
bishops,  to  Conatantinople,  lo  aid  the  cause  of  Ca- 
tholicism, which,  after  a  severe  depression  for  forty 
years,  there  seemed  hopes  of  reviving  under  the 
auspices  of  Gratisii  and  TheodouuB.  At  Constan- 
tinople Gregory  had  to  maintain  a  coniliol,  not  only 
with  the  Arians,  but  also  with  huge  bodies  of  Nu- 
vatians,  Appollinarisla,  and  other  heretics.  His 
success  waa  great,  and  not  unattended  by  miradea. 
So  powerful  were  the  heretics,  and  bo  few  the  or- 
thodox, that  the  latter  had  no  church  capable  at 
containing  the  increasing  numhera  who  came  to 
listen  to  Gregory.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
gather  hia  congregation  in  the  house  of  a  relation  j 
and  this  originated  the  celebrated  church  of  Anns- 
tasia,  which  was  afterwards  built  with  great  splen- 
dour and  sanctiiied  by  numerous  miracles.  Some 
of  Ms  discourses  at  Constantinople  are  among  his 
eitant  works  ;  the  moat  celebrated  of  them  are  the 
five  on  the  divine  nature,  and  especially  on  tho 
Godhead  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  tile  Eunomiana 
and  Macedonians,  entitied  AJ701  &ia\oyiKol.  (Om(. 
XKxiu.— isivii.)  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
discourses  deserve  the  reputation  in  which  they 


with  ingeniona  replies  to  its  opponents,  in  a  foitn 
which  has  &r  more  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools 
tlinn  of  real  eloquence.  Moreover,  his  perfect 
Nicene  orlhodniy  has  been  questioned :  it  is  al- 
leged that  in  the  fifth  diacourae  he  somewhat  sacri- 
"       ■■        lity  to  tiie  trinity  of  the  Godhead.    The 


of 


'bore  them  jiersecutiona  with  patience,  and.  finally, 
many  of  his  opponents  became  his  hearers.  The 
weaker  ude  of  his  character  was  displayed  in  hia 
relationa  to  Maximus,  an  ambitious  hypocrite, 
whose  apparent  sanctity  and  aeal  for  orthodoxy  so 
far  imposed  upon  Gregory,  that  he  pranounced  a 
panegyrical  oration  upon  him  in  his  presence 
(Onti.  xxiii.)  Maiimns  aeon  after  endeavoured,  in 
3S0,  to  seize  the  episcopal  chair  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  expelled  him 
from  the  city.  This  and  other  Iroublea  caused 
Gregory  to  think  of  leaving  Constantinople,  but,  at 
the  entreaties  of  his  people,  he  promised  to  remain 
with  them  till  other  biuiops  should  come  to  take 
charge  of  them.  Ho  retired  home,  however,  for  a 
abort  time  to  refresh  his  spirit  with  the  solitude  he 

In  November,  380,  Theodosius  arrived  at  Con- 
■  iiople,  and  received  Gregory  with  the  highest 


r,  promi 


Hec 


died  the  Arians  to  give  up  all  the  churehea  of  the 
city  to  the  Catholics,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  uu- 
perial  guards,  Gtegaxy  entered  the  great  church  of 
Conatantinople,  by  the  side  of  Theodoiiua.  The 
cxcGssivfl  cloudineae  of  the  day  was  interpreted  by 
the  Arians  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  but 


it  forth 
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the  commencement  of  the  aerylce,  the 

filled  the  church  with  hia  light,  ni] 


the  orthodox  accepted  it  nen  elgn  from  heaven,  a»d 
lulled  out  to  the  emperor  tn  iimke  Gregoiy  bishop 
of  CoDBtantinople.  The  cry  vat  with  difficnity 
appeased  for  the  time,  luid  shortly  afterwarda  Gre- 
gory was  compelled  to  accept  the  office,  Aa  the 
head  of  the  orthodox  party,  Gregory  used  their 
victT>ry  with  a  hcEding  looderatjon,  at  least  accurd- 
jiig  to  ^e  ideas  of  his  Ume,  for  the  BuppresHoa  of 
the  public  worship  of  the  heretics  by  the  ediclB  of 
Theodouua  wrs  oot  regarded  by  him  as  an  act  of 
persecutinn.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  ths 
Arians  regarded  him  with  the  deepest  enmity,  and 
he  relates  a  nHoantic  story  of  xa  assassin,  whc 
came  with  other  viwtors  into  his  room,  bat  wai 
conscience-strichen,  and  confessed  his  guilt:  Gr»- 
gny  dismissed  him  with  his  bt 
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required.      Several  of  his  sermons  belong  to  tE 
year  of  his  patriarchate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  SSI,  TJieodoHi 
convcked  the  celebrated  council  of  Conalaiitinople, 
the  second  of  the  oecumenical  councils.  One  of  its 
eaiiiest  acts  was  to  confirm  Oiegoiy  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  and  soon  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  death  of  Mcletius,  lie  became 
pcEsident  of  the  coancil.  He  soon  found,  howeier, 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to'  mle  it.  He  was 
too  good  and  modeiate,  perhaps  also  too  weak  and 
inddent,  to  govern  a  general  council  in  that  age. 
Hia  health  also  was  very  infirm.  He  gradually 
withdrew  himself  from  the  sitings  of  the  council, 
and  showed  a  dispo^tinn  to  lay  down  his  bishopric. 
Hie  chief  opponents,  the  Egyptian  and  Macedonian 
bishops,  seined  the  opportunity  .to  attack  him,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  hold  the  bishopric  of 
Constant oople,  as  he  was  already  bishop  of  Na- 
zian£us,and  the  church  did  not  permit  translations. 
Upon  this  he  gljrdly  resigned  his  office.  His  rtt- 
signntion  was  accepted  without  hesitation  by  the 
council  and  the  emperor,  and  he  took  leaye  of  the 
people  of  Constantinople  in  a  discourse  which  is 
the  noblest  effort  of  his  eloquence.  He  returned 
to  Cappadocia,  and,  the  course  of  his  journey  lead- 
ing hun  to  Cacsereia,  he  there  delivered  his  ad- 
mirabto  fiineral  oration  upon  Basil.  Finding  the 
bishopric  of  Naiiianaus  sijU  vacant,  he  discharged 
its  duties  until,  in  the  following  year,  383,  he 
foand  a  saitable  successor  in  his  cou»n  Eulnlius. 
He  now  finally  retired  to  his  long-sought  solitude, 
nt  his  paternal  estate  at  Arianzus,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment tj  quiet  philosophical  meditation  was  mingled 
with  the  review  of  his  past  life,  which  he  recorded 
in  an  Iambic  poem.  This  work  breathes  a  spirit 
of  contentment,  derived  from  an  approving  con- 
sdence,  but  net  unmixed  with  complainla  of  the 
ingratitude  and  disappointment  which  he  had  en- 
countered in  tiie  dischai^  of  duties  he  had  never 
sought,  and  lamentations  over  the  evil  times  on 
which  he  had  fallen.  He  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  his  time, 
derived  chiefly  flora  his  experience  of  the  comicil 
of  Constantinople.  He  also  wrote  other  poems,  and 
several  letters,  in  his  retirement.  He  died  m  389 
or  890.     After  the  arcount  given  of  his  hfe,  littie 
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.  GREGORIUS. 
The  former  was  tempered  by  smcei 
piety,  and  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  bensfils  i 
moderation ;  the  latter  was  aggravated  by  his 
notions  of  phihisophic  quietism,  and  by  h  a  con 
tinual  encounl«rs  with  difficulties  above  his  strength 
He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  His  m  nd,  though 
highly  cultivated,  was  of  no  great  power  His 
poems  are  not  above  mediocrity,  and  his  discourEeB, 
though  sometimes  realty  eloquent,  are  generally 
nothing  more  than  favourable  speci  nena  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  achools.  Ho  is  mole  earnest  thmi 
Chrysostom,  but  not  so  omamentaL  He  is  more 
artificial,  but  also.  In  spirit,  more  attract  ve  th'in 
Basil.  Biblical  theology  has  gained  but  httla  from 
either  of  these  writers,  whose  chief  am  was  to 
expl^n  and  enforce  the  dogmas  of  the  Calholjt 

The  works  of  Gregory  NaiiaiiMn  are,  1    On 

Will, 

The  following  are  the  most  important  editums  of 
tba  works  of  Gregory  Nazianien ;— An  erfifto  pnii 
ops,  Basil.  1550,  folio,  containing  the  Greek  tetC, 
and  the  Uvea  of  Gregory  by  Suidaa,  Sopbroniua, 
and  Gregory  the  presl^ter.  A  Latin  version  was 
published  at  the  same  place  and  time,  in  a  separate 
volunic.  2.  Moroll's  edition,  after  the  text  of 
Billins,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris.  IGOfl— 1611 ;  a  new  and 
improved  edition,  1630  ;  a  careless  reprint.  Colon. 
(Lips.),  1690.  3.  Another  edition,  after  Bill ius, 
by  TolliuB  and  Muratorius,  Venet.  1763.  4.  The 
Benedictine  edition,  of  which  only  the  first  volume 
was  published ;  it  was  commenced  by  Louvatt, 
continued  by  Maion,  and  finished  by  ClemenceL 
It  contains  only  the  discourses,  preceded  by  an 
eiceilent  life  of  Gregory,  Paris.  17i'B.     The  dis- 

The  mimbera  used  in  this  article  ate  those  of  Bit 
Hus.  The  edition  of  Billius  only  contains  a  part  of 
Gregory's  poems.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
remainder  is  by  Tollius,  under  the  title  of  Cki^ 
piwo  C^ffi2ea,  in  his  Iniigfiia  Itimnirii  Jtalia, 
Trnj.  ad  Rhcn.  1696,  4lo.,  reprinted,  1709; 
further  discovered  several  of  Gregory's 
published  in  his  Anecdota 
\rraitcuf  jTuutv.  j/u3,  4t<j.  These  epigrams  form  a 
part  of  the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  are  published 
more  accurately  in  Jacobs's  edition  of  the  P  jatine 
Anthology,  b.  viii.  vol  i.  pp.  £39—604 ;  and  in 
Boissonade's  foel.  Graec.  .^loge,  Paris,  1824, 
&c.  There  are  many  other  editions  of  parts  of  his 
works.  (The  authorities  for  Gregory's  life,  besides 
those  already  quoted,  are  the  lives  of  him  by 
Nicetas  and  by  Gregory  the  presbyter,  the  Eede- 
siiistieal  Histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the 
works  of  Baronius,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Dii  Pin, 
Lardner,  Le  Clerc  ;  Cave,  Hist  lii.  vol.  i,  p. 246; 
Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol  vui.  p.  383;  Schrockh; 
Otrisllii^  Kntiei^tseliieile,  vet.  xiii.  p.  268 ;  Ull- 
"I'CjBjriiis  «oo  Naiianx,  der  Tieotoge,  eiii 
^  iitr  KircJrAft  and  Duffm^n^eseJui^hte  des 
vkrtea  Jakrkunderls,  Darmst.  132S,  Svo. ;  Hoff- 
mann, iMKWB  Bimograpkieioa  Ser^domra  Orae- 
-mm.)  [P.S.] 

GREGO'RIUS  NYSSE'NUS,  ST.,  bishop  of 
Hjssa,  in  Cappadocia,  and  a  iather  of  the  Greek 
church,  was  the  younger  brotherof  Basil  the  Great, 
was  bom  at  Caeaareia,  in  Cappadocia,  in  or 
after  a.  d.  331.  Though  we.hnve  no  ei-prasa 
int  of  his  education,  there  is  no  douht  thnt, 
his  brother's,  it  ivas  the  best  liiat  the  Ronum 
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empire  could  fumiah.  Like  his  brother  alsn,  be 
farmed  an  early  fdendship  witb  Grej^ory  Nasi- 
Bnzea.  He  did  not,  however,  share  in  tfieir  reli- 
gious views ;  but,  having  been  appointed  a  reader 
in  some  church,  he  abandoned  Iha  office,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Gregory  Nazianzer 
remonstraled  with  him  on  this  step  by  letter  {Spist. 
43),  and  ultimately  be  became  a  lainister  of  the 
church,  haag  ordained  by  bia  brother  Ba«l  to  the 
bishopric  of  Nyasa,  a,  smaU  ^dace  in  Cappadocia, 
abnut  A.  a.  372.  As  a  ^llar  of  orthodoxy,  he  was 
only  inferior  to  bia  brother  and  his  friend.  The 
Arians  persecuted  him  ;  and  at  last,  upon  a  frivo- 
lous accusation,  droTS  him  into  banishment,  a.  b. 
375,  from  which,  on  the  death  of  Valens,  he  was 
recalled  by  Qratian,  A.D.  37U.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  tte  syno^  of  Antioch  ;  and 
after  viMting  his  dying  sister,  Macrina,  in  Pontus 
[Babilteib],  he  went  into  Arabia,  baying  been 
commissioned  by  the  synod  of  Anticch  to  inspect 
the  churches  of  that  countiy.  Fiom  this  tone  be 
returned  in  380  or  36!,  visiting  Jerusalem  in  his 
way.  The  state  of  religion  and  molality  there 
greatly  shocked  him,  and  be  expressed  bia  feelings 
in  a  tetter  againat  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  dly. 
In  331  he  went  to  the  oecumenical  council  of  Con- 
etantinople,  taking  witb  him  his  great  work  against 
the  Adau  Eunomlus,  which  he  r^d  before  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Jerome.  In  the  cauncil  he  took  a 
very  active  part,  and  he  had  a  principal  sbara  in 
the  compaction  of  the  creed,  by  which  the  Catholic 
doctrine  respecting  the  Holy  Clhost  was  added  to 
the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  death  of  Meletiua,  the 
first  president  of  the  council,  Gregory  was  choaen 

He  was  present  at  th»  second  council  of  Con- 
atnntinoplc  in  394,  and  probably  died  shortly  after- 
wards. -He  was  married,  (boagh  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  prevailing  views  of  his  tune  in  tavoar 
"  ' '       elibacy  of  the  clergy.     His  wife^s  name  woe 
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_  le  divided  into:  1.  Trea^ses 
on  doctrinal  theology,  chiefly,  but  not  entirely, 
rclatjng  to  the  Arian  controversy,  and  including 
also  works  against  the  Appollinarista  and  theMani- 
chaeans.  %  Trea^ses  on  the  practical  duties  of 
Christianity.  3,  Sermons  and  Orations.  4.  Letters. 
5.  Biographies.  The  only  complete  edition  of 
Gregory  Nyssen  is  that  of  Morell  and  Gretsei, 
2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1616 — 1618;  reprinted  1638. 
There  are  several  editions  of  his  separate  worka. 
(Lardner's  Crediliililn ;  Cave,  Hint.  tM.  vol  i.  p. 
244 ;  Fabric  SiJ/.  Gtaes.  vol  ii.  p.  98 ;  Schraekh, 
CAri^icAe  KirtA^ngeacfa^Jef  voL  xiv. ;  F.  Rupp, 
Gf6gort  von  Nyssa  Z«6en  jHid  Mewtwigen,  Leipa. 
1 834,  8vo. ;  Hoffmann,  Leaicoa  BibUqgraph.  Script, 
(;^™c.)  [P.  S.] 

GREGO'RIUS  THAUMATURGU3,  or 
THEODO'RUS,  ST.,  received  the  snmame  of" 
Thaumaturgus  from  his  miracles.  He  was  a  native 
of  Neocaesareia  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  son  of 
heathen  parents.  He  pursued  his  studies,  chiefly 
in  Roman  law,  at  Alexandria,  A^ene,  Berytns, 
and  finally  at  Caeew^Li  in  Palestine,  where  he  be- 


GREQORIITS. 
came  the  pupii  and  the  convert  of  Origen,  about 
A.  n.  234.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  during  which 
Origen  inatmcted  him  in  kgic,  physics,  mathema- 
tics, ethics,  and  the  whole  circle  of  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  the  Christian  faith  and  biblical  science, 
Gregory  Fetomed  to  his  native  plsice,  where  ho 
soon  received  a  letter  ftom  Origen,  persuading  huii 
te  become  a  minister  of  the  church.  Qregoiy,  how- 
ever, witiidcew  into  the  wilderness,  whither  he 
wsa  followed  by  Phaedimiu,  bishop  of  Amaseia, 
who  wished  to  ordain  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Neo- 

evading  the  search  of  Phaedimus,  who  at  last,  in 
Gregory's  absence,  performed  the  ceremony  of  bia 
ordination,  just  as  if  he  had  been  present.  Upon 
this  Gregory  came  from  his  hiding-place,  and  uiider- 
took  the  office,  in  the  discbarge  of  which  he  was  so 
snccess^d,  that  whereas,  when  he  became  bishops 
there  were  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  city, 
at  his  death  there  were  only  .seventeen  persona 
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calamities  of  the  Decian  pe 
250,  and  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarianSf 
abont  A.  D.  260,  tiom  which  the  church  of  Neo- 
caeaareia  snared  severely  dnring  his  bishopric 
In  the  Decian  persecution  he  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, not,  as  it  really  appears,  from  fesr,  but  to 
preserve  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  flock.  He  was 
a  warm  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  sat  in  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Antioch  in  A.  d.  S6S,  to 
inquire  into  the  heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  He 
died  not  long  afterwaKis.  The  very  probable 
emendation  of  Kuster  to  Suldas,  substituting  the 
name  of  Ancelian  for  that  of  Jdiaa,  would  bring 
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which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  Gregory 
at  every  step  of  hie  life.  One  example  of  them 
is  sufficifiiil.  On  bis  journey  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  his  see  be  spent  a  night  in  a  heathen 
temple.  The  mere  presence  of  the  holy  man  ex- 
orcised the  demons,  so  that,  when  the  Pagan  priest 

he  could  obtain  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  his  divi- 
nities. Enraged  at  Gregory,  be  threatened  to  take 
him  betbre  the  magistrates  ;  but  soon,  seeing  the 
calmness  of  the  siunt,  his  anger  was  turned  to  ad- 
mim.tion  and  &ith,  and  he  besougbt  Ocegory,  as  a 
liirther  proof  of  his  power,  to  cause  the  demons  to 
return.  The  wonde>worlier  consented,  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written,  "Gregory  to  Satan;— Enter."  The  ac- 
customed rites  were  performed,  and  the  presence  of 
the  demons  was  manifested.  The  result  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  priest,  who  became  a  dea- 
con of  Neocaesareia,  and  the  most  &itbful  follower  of 
the  bishop.  The  following  are  the  genuine  works 
of  Gregory  Thaumatuigua  : — 1.  FanegnTKus  at 
Or^eT^em^  a  discourse  debvered  when  be  was  about 
to  ^uit  the  school  of  Origen.  2.  JHfetapJirasis  in 
Scc/etiaiiea.  S.  SaposiHo  Fidel,  a  creed  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  4.  Epiilola  umonica,  de 
iia,  qai  is  Bariararum  Incunioiie  idoloaj/ta  eome- 
denenl,  an  epistle  in  which  he  describes  the  penances 
to  be  required  of  those  converts  who  had  relaped 
into  heathenism  through  the  fear  of  death,  and 
who  desired  to  be  ceatored  to  the  church.  4. 
Other  Letters.  The  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are  either  spurious  or  doubtful. 

The   following  are    the   editions   of  Gregory's 
orks;— 1.  That  of  Gerardua  Vosaius,  Greek  aud 
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Latin,  Lips.  1604,  4to.  2.  The  Palie  edition,  in 
(iceek  and  LaiEa,  wbich  tUso  contains  tli«  wockaof 
Macarius  and  Basil  of  Seleuceia,  1622,  i(A.  3.  In 
Oiillsiidii  BiiliM.  Patram,  Vai^e,  1788,  folio. 
Th«ro  are  aoTeraJ  editions  of  lijs  sopmato  woiks. 
(Gtcgoriufl  NyMeo.  Vil.  S.  Ortg.  Thman, ;  Suid. 
s.  V. ;  the  ancient  eccloBiaaticEil  liistojians ;  Lord- 
ner'a  OredM,i^;  Can,  HM.  LiU  Bub.  ann.  254; 
Fabric.  BiU.  draeo.  Tol.  vii.  p,  "249;  SchrBclth, 
Ckfisiliche  Kirdf&rffeachicAiey  vol.  Jy.  p.  351 ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bihl.  Script  Graec.)  [P.  S.] 

GREGCRIUS  (r,iip7ifpioj},  a  ralerinary  sur- 
geon, who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  tlia  fourtli  or 
fifth  century  afier  Christ  Some  fragmeDts,  which 
are  all  that  remains  of  liis  writingB,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  writers  on  reterinarr  inti^y, 
first  published  in  Iditin  by  John  Ruellius,  Vwrw, 
1S30,  foL,  and  in  Qreek  by  SiUion  Gmiaeus, 
BflslL1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G-J 

OR0SPHUS,P0MPEIUS,ftSidlianof  great 
wealth,  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  ode  "  Otlum 
divoB,"  &c,,  in  which  the  poet  gently  reprehends  a 
too  great  desire  Ibr  wealth  in  (^DSphus.  {Carm.  a. 
16.)  In  an  emstle  to  Iccins,  the  fector  di  bailiff 
of  M.  Agrippti  m  Sicily,  Horace  comloends  Gros- 
phue  to  Iccins  as  a  roan  whose  reqoesla  might  be 
safely  granted,  since  he  would  nevec  ask  any  thing 
diahonocable.  The  turn  of  Horace's  character  of 
GroaphuB  resembles  Pope^s  pruae  of  Comburyf — 

■    "  Disdain  whatofer  Combury  disdainB." 
(Hot.  Ep.  i  13,  32.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GRYXLION  (rpuW.tBi'),  an  artist,  who  is 
mentioned,  as  then  liring,  in  Aristotle's  will  (Diog. 
Idert  T^  \o).  The  pnsai^  £eeme  to  imt^y  that  he 
was  a  atntuaiy,  hut  SiUig  calls  him  a  painter. 
ICalaL  Artif.  a.  c.  j  comp.  Visconti,  laaographie 
Orecqae,  toL  i.  p.  i85  ;  R.  Rochette,  Lellrea  Ar- 
(Mo&g.  ToL  i.  p.  164,  Lellre  &  M.  Siioni,  p. 
75.J  ,  [P.  S.] 

GRYLLUS  {rp^AJiort,  lie  older  aon  of  Xe- 
iiophoiu  When  the  war,  which  broke  out  between 
Eiis  and  Arcadia,  in  n.  c.  365,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Triphjlian  towns,  had  rendered  a  residence  at 
Seilltis  no  longer  safe,  Grj-liua  and  his  brother  Dio- 
doFua  were  sent  by  Xenophon  to  Lepiemn  for 
secntity.  Here  he  himself  soon  after  joined  them, 
and  went  witii  them  to  Corintii.  [Xbnofhon.]  Both 
tiie  ynung  men  served  wilb  tlie  Athenian  cavalry 
at  the  battle  of  Mantlneia,  in  B.  c.  363,  where 
Gfyllua  was  slan  fighting  bravely.  It  was  he,  ao- 
coi-ding  to  the  account  of  the  Athenians  and  Tfae- 
bans,  who  gave  Epaminondas  his  mortal  wound, 
and  he  was  represented  in  the  act  of  inflicting  it 
in  a  picture  of  the  battle  by  Enph'ranor  in  the 
Cerameicus.  The  Montineians  also,  though  they 
ascribed  the  death  of  Epaminondas  h>  Madiaerion, 
yet  honoured  Gryllua  with  a  pub^c  funeisJ  and  an 

the  bravest  of  all  who  fJ^ht  on  their  side  at  Man- 
tineia.  According  to  Mogenea  Laertius,  ha  was 
celebrated  after  bia  death  in  numberless  epinams 
and  panegyrics.  (Diog,  LaerL  ii-  52 — 55^  Xen- 
ffeS.  viL  4.  g  12,  ATiab.  v.  3.  §  10,  Ep.  ad  SoL; 
Died.  XV.  77  i  Ael.  V.  H.  iii.  3  ;  Plut.  Age».  36  ; 
Paua.  i.  3,  viiL  S,  1 1,  ii.  15.)  [K.  E.] 

GRYNE,  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the  Gryneian 
grove  in  Asia  Minor  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name,  for  it  was  said  that  Apollo  had  there 
embraced  her.  (SeiT.  ad  Am.  iv.  345.)     [K  S.] 

GRYNB'US  (rpiiveio!),  a  suroonie  of  Apollo, 


under  which  be  liad  a  lemple,  an  ai 


Gryna,  or  Grynus  i 
i.  21.  S  9  J  Sctv.  ad  Virff.  Eclig.  vi.  72 ;  Atben. 
iv.  y.  US  i  Steph.  Byt  i.v.  Tfim.)  Under  the 
similar,  if  not  the  same  name,  rpuveis,  Apollo  was 
worshipped  in  the  Hecatonneei.  (Strab.  riii.  p. 
618.)  Ovid  {Met  xii.  260)  mentions  a  centaur  of 
the  name  of  Gryneus.  [1-8.] 

GRYNUS,  a  son  of  the  Myaian  Eurypylua,  who 
after  his  lather's  death  invited  Pergamna,  the  son 
of  Neoptolemiu  and  Andromache,  to  assist  him 
Eigainst  his  enemies.  After  he  bad  gained  a  vie 
tory  over  them,  he  bnilt,  in  commemoiBtion  of  it, 
two  towns,  Pergamua  and  Grynus.  (Setv.  ad  Fiiy. 
Edog.  vi.  72;  comp.  GaYNEUt.)  [L.  S.] 

GRYPS  or  GRXPHUS  (PpiiiJ),  a  giifKn,  a 
fiihuloua,  bird-like  apecies  of  animals,  dwelling  in 
the  Rhipaean  mountains,  between  the  Hyperbo- 
reana  and  the  one-eyed  Arioiaapiana,  and  guarding 
the  gohl  of  the  nortii.  The  Ariamaspians  mounted 
on  horsebact:,  and  attempted  to  steal  the  gold,  and 
hence  arose  the  hostility  between  the  horse  and  the 
griflin.  The  body  of  the  griifin  was  that  of  a  Hon, 
while  the  head  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle. 
This  monatroua  conception  euggests  that  the  origin 
of  the  belief  in  griifina  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
east,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient. 
(Herod,  iii.  116,  iv.  13,  27  ;  Pans.  L  34.  g  6.  tiH. 
2,  §3;  Aelian,  fl'.XiT.27!  PUn.  ff.A'.vii.2, 
X.  70.)    Hesiod  seema  to  he  the  first  writer  that 

of  Aristcaa  they  muat  have  phvyed  a  prominent 
pait.  (Schol.  ad  Aes^jiL  From.  793.)  At  a  later 
period  they  ore  mentioned  among  the  febulons 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India.  (Philoalr, 
Vii.  Apolloa.  iii.  48.)  The  figures  of  griffins  were 
frequently  employed  as  ornaments  in  worka  of  art ; 


of   iho   etatue   of  Athena  by  Phidias.    {Paus. 
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ond  son  of 


and  MastanahaL  In  s.c  172  he 
sent  by  his  fetber  to  Rome,  and  answered  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  ambusaudor'a  complaints  of  Maainiasa, 
and  his  encroachments.  The  defence  must  have- 
seemed  unsatisfactory  enough,  had  not  the  Roman 
aenate  been  indisposed  to  acrutinise  it  strictly.  In 
the  next  year  we  find  him  again  at  Rome,  staUng 
to  the  senate  what  forces  Masinissa  waa  ready  to- 
furnish  for  the  war  with  Macedonia,  and  warning 
them  against  the  alleged  perfidy  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans^ who  were  preparing,  ho  said,  a  large  fleet,  os- 
feasibly  to  lud  the  Romans,  but  with  tlui  intention 

should  seem  to  point.  A«ain  we  bear  of  his  being 
sent  by  his  &ther  to  Carthage,  to  require  the  res- 
toration of  those  who  had  been  enihid  for  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.  On  the  death  of  Masiniasn,  la 
B.C.  119,  Sdpio .portioned  his  royal  prerogative^ 
among  his  sons,  assigning  to  Gnluaaa,  whom  Apn 
pian  mentions  as  a  skilful  general,  the  decision  o% 
peius  and  war.  In  the  Uiinl  Punio  war,  whicl\ 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  Gulussa  joined  iha 
Romsuis,  and  appears  ta  have  done  them  ^od 
service.  In  B,  c.  1 48  he  was  present  at  the  eiege 
of  Carthago,  and  acted  as  mediator,  though  ananc- 
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oroEs, 


cessfully,  between  Scipio  and  H^dmlia],  tha  Cai- 
thnginian  lomiuandec.  He  and  liU  brother  Ma- 
nafilabcd  were  earned  off  by  aickneaSf  leaving  tbe 
undivided  royal  pow«r  to  Micipaa.  Ouluasa  left  n 
eon,  named  Massiva.  (Liv.  xUi.  23,  24,iliii.  B; 
Polyb.  sKxii.  1,  2,  ^^  flei  xxxiv.  10  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  viii.  10;  App.  Pica.  70,  106,  111,  126  ; 
SalLJsfl.  6,  3S.)  [E.  E.] 

GUNDAMUNDfrowSanoSi/Boi),  son  of  Genio, 


of  Oen; 


Hunneric  as  king  of  tlie  Vanduls,  and  reigned  from 
A.  D.  481  to  4S6.  He  persecuted  the  African 
Catholics.  (Ptocop.  BeU.  Vand.  i.  8  ;  Riun- 
art,  HisL  Pers.  FandaL ;  comp.  pihbon,  o. 
37.)  [A.  P.  S.1 

SURGES,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabiua  MaximuB, 
the  son  of  Q.  Faliius  Maiimua  Hullianns.    [Mixi- 

GURGES,  C,  VOLCA'TIUS,  n  senator  who 
died  suddenly  (Plin. //.JV.  rii.  53.  s.  54),  may  per- 
haps be  the  same  aa  the  C.  Volcatius,  spoken  of 
by  Cieero  in  his  oratinn  for  Cornelius  (IG,  p.  4£0. 
ed.  OreUi), 

GUTTA.  1.  AnBtiveofCapna,oneof  thecoin- 
qiandera  of  the  Italian  allies,  who  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  younger  Marius  in  tie  civil  w.ir,  b.  c.  83. 
(App.  B.  a  iii.  90.)  Schweighauser  thinks  he  may 
be  the  same  as  the  Albinus  who  pedehed  with 
t'eleainus  shortly  aflerymrds,  and  that  consequently 
Ilia  fultname  wits  Albinua  Qutta.  (Schw.  oif  App. 
B.C.i.93.) 

2.  Tib.  Qutta,  it  Romnn  senator,  one  of  the 
judioes  on  the  trial  of  Slatiua  Atbius  Oppianicue 
[CLOBKTias],  vbom  the  censors  disgraeed  in  the 
subsequent  inquines  into  the  judicium  Janiaumn. 
(Cic.  pro  Chisal.  26,  36,  4£.) 

S.  GuTTA,  a  eoropelitor  for  the  coiisnlship  in 
a  0.  S3,  with  T.  Annius  Mile.  Cn.  Pompey  sup- 
ported Gntta,  and  promiaed  him  Caeaur^s  jn£uence. 
(Cic.  ad  Qh.  Jr.  iii.  0.)  Asconiue,  however  (in 
JMBonion.  p.  31,  Ocelli),  omits  the  name  of  Qutta 
in  his  list  of  Mile's  opponents,  [W.  B.  D.] 

,  GYAS,  the  llama  of  two  mythical  personages 
mentioned  by  Virgil :  the  one  was  a  Trojan  and  a 
cxnnpanion  of  Aonoaa  (Aen.  i.  222,  V.  118,  jii. 
160),  and  the  othtiaLatin,  who  waa  slain  by 
Aeneaa.  (Asa..-x.  818  ;  comp.  Gvges.)       [L.S.J 

OYGAEA  (ruTofij),  daughter  of  Amyntas  I. 
ani  aiater  oF  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia,  was  given 
by  her  brother  in  matri^  to  BnEARBS,  in  order 
la  hush  up  the  inquiry  which  the  latter  had  been 
sent  by  Dareius  Hyslaapia  to  inatitnle  into  the  fete 
of  the  Persian  envoys,  whom  Alexander  had  caused 
to  be  murdered.  Herodotus  mentions  a  son  of 
Bubares  and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntaa  after  Ms 
grandfather.  (Herod.  T.  21,  viiL  136  ;  Just.  vii. 
3.)  [E.  E.1 

GYGE9  (riyiis),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  .of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mei'mnadae,  dethroned  Candaulee, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candaulbs.  [Comp.  Dsaocss,  p.  S!>2,  a,  snb 
fin.]  The  fallowing  is  the  chronology  of  the  Merm- 
nad  dynasty,  according  to  Herodotus :  — 

1.  Gygea  reigned  38  years,  B.  c.  716—678 
■     2.  Ardys       „       49       „       „     678—629 

3.  Sadyattes  „       12       „       „     629—617 

4.  Aljattes  „       57       „  ""      ""■ 
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years  higher,  B.  c.  71B.  Eusebius  (^Ckiwi,)  givei 
an  entirely  different  chronology ;  — 

1.  Gyges  reigned  36  years,  a  0.  670—664 

2.  Ardys        „       37       „       „     664—627 

3.  Sadyattes  „       16       „       „     627—612 

4.  Alyatles   „       49       „       „     612—568 

5.  Croesus     „       15       „       „     663—548 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  pp.  296,  297.) 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  mention  in  the  reign 
of  Gyges  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  at  first  disin- 
clined to  Bu))mit  to  him ;  but  an  oracle  Erom  Delphi 
established  his  authority,  in  gratitude  for  which  he 

carried  on  rations  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  Mllelns,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and 
Magne«B.  "  The  riches  of  C^ges  "  became  a  pro- 
verb. (Herod,  i.  7—14 ;  JusUn,  L  7 ;  Pans.  iv.  21, 
g  6,  ix.  29.  g  4  ;  Nicol,  Daraaac.  pp.  51,  52,  od. 
Otelli;  Creuaer,  Frag.  Hist.  p.20i  MdeUm.  i. 
p.  72,  note  98;  Baehr,  oJ  fle™/o(.  i.  12.)     [P.  S,] 

GYGES  {riyns).  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
hundred-armed  giant,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Gyas  or  Gyes.  (ApoUod.  i  1.  J  1  ;  Hes,  Theog. 
149  i  comp.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  593,  TWsi.  iv.  7,  IB, 
Amor.  ii.  !,  12;  Schol.  ad  Apollan.  Bhod.  i. 
1165.)  [I..8.J 

GYLIPPUS  (FiiAiinro!),  son  of  Cleandridaa, 
was  left,  it  would  eeem,  when  his  father  went  into 
eirile  (b.  c  446)  to  be  brought  up  at  Sparta.  In 
the  I8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
LacedBemonian  government  resolved  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Alcibrades,  and  send  a  Spailan  com- 
mander to  Syracuse,  Gylippus  waa  selected  ibr  the 
duty.  Manning  two  Laconian  galleys  at  Asine, 
and  receiving  two  from  Corinth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pythen,  he  sailed  for  Leuc^.  Here  n 
variety  of  rumoara  combined  to  give  assurance  that 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse  was  already  com- 
plete. With  no  hope  for  their  original  object,  bat 
wishing,  at  any  rale,  to  save  the  Italian  allies,  he 
and  Pythen  resolved,  without  waiting  for  the 
further  reinforcements,  to  cross  at  once.  Thev  ran 
over  to  Tai'entum,  and  presently  touched  at  Thurii, 

fether  had  there  acquired  in  exile,  and  used  some 

vain  endeavonrs  to  ohr^n  assistance.  Shortly 
afLer  the  ships  w  ac  gil 

to  Tarentum,  and  to  N         m 

while,  though  a  pe  ca 

Italian  coast,  hel  as  T  unan  bo 

only  an  insignifican  m  g      pe  ^ 

''    '  jd  depart  m      ar  re 


1  and  la 


It  Him 


Theii 


fortune  decided  for  the  ktter ;  Gmr  ships,  which 
Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  airival  at  Locri,  thought 
it  well  to  send,  and  which  perhaps  would  have  in' 
the  other  ease  intercepted  them,  arrived  too  laM  to 
oppose  their  passage  through  the  straits.  The  four 
PeLopoimesian  galleys  were  shortly  drawn  up  on 
the  shore  of  Himem  j  the  anilora  converted  ir"" 


join  tl 


enteiprise ;  orders  dispatched  to  Selinus 
to  send  auxiUaries  to  a  rendezvous  ;  Gongylus,  a 
Corinthian  captain,  had  already  conveyed  the  good 
news  of  their  approach  to  the  now-despairing  Sjra- 
cuBona.  A  small  space  on  the  side  of  I^ipolao 
nearest  to  the  sea  still  remained  where  the  Athe< 
nian  wall  of  blockade  had  not  yet  been  carried  up ; 


.,,C'OOc^lc 
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the  line  bus  Barktd  oul,  and  stones  were  lying 
along  it  ready  for  the  builders,  and  in  parte  tlie 
wall  ibaelf  roae,  half-compl?t«d,  above  the  ground. 
(Thuc.  Ti.  93,  104,  Tii.  1—3.) 

Slippua  passed  tiirough  the  island  collecting 
RMmenta  on  lis  way,  and  giving  tie  Sjta- 

whole  force  at  the  rear  of  .the  oily,  where  tlie  broad 
back  of  Epipalae  slopes  upiiard  from  its  walls 
to  the  point  of  Lalldalum.  Monnt'ng  th^fi  at 
EuryeluB,  he  eanie  unexpectedly  o  the  Athen  an 
.ivorita  with  his  forces  formed  in  order  of  battle 
The  Athenians  were  some  vhat  confounded  but 
they  also  drew  up  for  iJle  engagement     G3 1  ppuB 

sending  a  herald  with  an  oBer  to  allow  them  to 
leave  Sicily  as  ther  hod  eome  w  h  n  Gve  da)  a 
'  "     I  iree  scornfully 


n  spit 


of  tl 


imption; 


bably  politic,  of  a,  loilj  tone,  he  found  his  Syio- 
cueaa  forces  so  deficient  in  dUcipline,  and  so  unfit 

position  ;  and  finding  himself  unmolested,  with- 
drew altogether,  and  giaesedthe  night  in  the  suburb 
Temenites,  On  Ibe  morrow  he  reappeared  in  full 
force  before  the  enemy'e  works,  and  under  this 
feint  detached  a  force,  which  succeeded  in  capturing 
.the  fort  of  Lobdalum,  and  put  the  whole  aortison 
to  the  sword.    .(Thuc.™.  2,  3.)       . 

For  some  days  thenceforward  he  occupied  hia 
men  in  raising  a  cross-wall,  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  line  of  cireumvallation.  This  the  Athe- 
nians bad  now  brought. e^II  nearer  tfl  completion', 
a  right  enterprise,  mnde  with  a  view  of  surprising 
a  weak  part  of  it,  had  been  detected  and  1»flied  ; 
but  Nidaa,  in  despair,  it  would  seem,  of  doing  any 
good  on  the  land  side,  was  now  employing  a.  great 
part  of  his  force  in  the  fbrtification  of  Plfflnyriuni, 
a  point  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  part. 
At  length  Gjlippus,  conceiving  his  men  lo  be 
EulBciently  trained,  ventured  an  attack ;  but  his 
cavalry,  entangled  amongsC  stones  and  masonry, 
were  kept  out  of  action ;  the  enemy  majnlained 
the  auperiority  of  its  in^tty,  and  rtused  a  Bophy. 
Gylippus,  however,  by  openly  proteesing  the 
feult  to  have  been  his  own  selection  of  unsnilable 
ground,  inspired  them  with  courage  for  a  fresh, 
ntlempt  By  a  wiser  choice,  and  by  posting  bis 
hocae  aiid  bis  dartmen  on  the  enemy's  fiaiik,  he 
now  won  the  Syracnsans  their  first  victory.  The 
counterwork  was  q^uickly  completed  ;  the  cinnim- 
vallation  efiectnally  desmyed ;  Epipolae  cleared 
of  the  enemy  f  the  city  on  one  side  delivered  fi-om 
Hiege.  Gylippus,  having  achieved  so  much,  ven- 
tured to  leave  his  post,  and  go  about  the  island  in 
search  of  auxiliaries.  (Thuc  vii.  4— 7.) 

His  return  in  the.  spring  of  b.  c  il3  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  confidence 
required  for  which  he  and  Hennocrates  combined 
their  efforts  to  inspire  the  people.  On  the  night 
preceding  the  day  appointed,  he  himself  led  out  the 
.whole  land  force,  and  with  early  dawn  assaidted 
and  carried  successively  the  three  forts  of  Ple- 
myiiuni,  most  important  as  the  depdt  of  the  Athe- 

than  atoning  for  the  doubtful  victory  obtained  by 
the  enemy's  fleet  (Thuc.  vii.  23,  23).  The  second 
naval  fight,  and  first  naval  victorj-,  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  the  arrival  and  defeat  on  Epipoke  of  the 

them,  no  individual  features  for'  the  biography  of 
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Gyiippus.  Nor  yet  doea  ranch  appear  in  his  sah- 
sequent  successful  mission  through  the  island  in 
quest  of  reinforcements,  nor  in  the  first  great  naval 
victery  over  the  new  armament, —  a  glory  acarcely 
taniiahed  by  the  sbght  repulse  which  he  in  persoU 
experienced  from  the  enemy's  Tyrsenian  aiut- 
iiiaries  (Thuc.  vii.  46,  50,  S3).  Before  the  kst 
and  decisive  sea-fight,  Thucydides  gives  us  an  ad- 
dress from  his  mouth  which  urges  the  obvious 
topics.  The  commMid  of  the  ships  was  taken  by 
other  officers.  In  the  operations  succeeding  the 
victory  be  douhttesa  took  part.  He  commanded  in 
the  pre-occupation  of  the  Athenian  route ;  when 
they  in  their  desp^r  left  this  their  first,  course, 
and  made  a  night  march  to  the  south,  the  clamoura 
of  the  multitude  accused  him  of  a  wish  to  allonr 
their  escape !  be  joined  in  the  proclamation  which 
called  on  the  islanders  serving  in  the  Athenian 
host  to  come  ever ;  with  him  Demosthenes  arranged 
bis  terms  of  surrender  ;  to  him  Nicias,  on  hearing 
of  his  colle^ue's  capitulation,  made  overtures  for 
pemUBsion  to  carry  his  own  division  safe  to 
Athens  j  and  to  him,  en  the  banks  of  the  Aaintr. 
ruE,  Nicias  gave  himself  up  at  discretion  ;  to  the 
captive  general's  entreaty  that,  whatever  sliould  be 
his  own  fate,  the  present  butchery  might  be  ended, 
Gyiippus  acceded  by  ordering  quarter  to  be  given. 
Against  his  wishes,  the  people,  whom  he  had  res- 
cued, put  lo  death  the  captive  generals, — wishes, 
indee4  which  it  is  likely  were  prompted  in  the 
main  by  the  desire  named  by  Thucydides,  of  the 
glory  of  conveying  to  Sparta  such  a  trophy  of  hia 
deeds  ;  yet  into  whose  compoation  may  also  have 
entered  eome  feelings  of  a  generous  commiseration 
tor  calamities  so  wholly  unprecedented.  (Thuc 
vii.  6S— 69,  7rt,  74,  79,  81—86.) 

Gyiippus  l)n>ught  over  hia  troops  in  the  following 
summer.  Sixteen  ships  had  remained  to  the  end  ; 
of  these  one  was  lost  in  an  engagement  with  twenty-- 
seven  Athenian  galleys,  which  were  lying  in  wait 
for  tbem  near  Leucas  ;  the  rest,  in  a  shattered 
condition,  made  their  way  to  Corinth.  (Thuc  viii. 
13.) 

To  this,  the  -plain  story  of  the  great  contempo- 
rary historian,  inferior  BUthotities  add  but  little. 
Timaeus,  in  Plalarch  (A'ic.  19),  infoima  us  th:,t 
(he  Syracnsans    mads  no   account  of  Gyiippus  ; 
thiniing  him,  when  they  had  come  to  know  his 
character,  to  be  mean  and  covetous  ;  and  at  the 
first 'deiiding  him  for. the  longhaic  and  small  nppec 
garment  of  the  Spartan  feahion.     Yet,  says  Plu- 
tarch, the  some   author   states  elsewhere  that  so 
aeon  as  Gyiippus  was  seen,  as  though  at  the  sight 
of  an  owl,  birds  enough  flocked  1^  for  the    war. 
(The  sight  of  an  owl  is  said  to  have  the  efkat  of 
drawing  birds  together,  and  the  feet  appears  to  have 
passed  into  ftproverb.)     And  this,  he  adds,  is  the 
truer  account  of  the  two  ;  the  whole  achievement 
is  ascribed  to  Gyljppus,  not  by  Thucydides  only, 
but  also  by  Pbiliatus,  a  native  erf  Syracuse,  and  eye- 
witness of.the  whole.     Plutarch  also  speaks  of  the 
party  at  Syracuse,  who  were  inclined  to  surrender, 
as  especially  offended  by  bis  overbearing  Spartan 
-ya  ;  and  to  such  a  feeling,  he  says,  when  suc- 
is  was  secure,  the  whole  people  l>egan  to  give 
,y,  openly  insulting  him  when  be  made  his  peti- 
n  to  be  allowed  to  take  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
vetoSpattiL  (A%.21,28.)  Diodoms  (xil  28), 
doubt  in  per)«!l  independence  of  all  aiithoritka, 
Is  in  hia  month  a  long  strain  of  rhetoric,  n^tng 
!  people  to  a  vindictive,  unrelen^ng  coune,  ill 
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it  advised  by  Herraocratea,  and 


speaker  of  tiie  DHine  of  Nicolaus.     Finally,  Poly- 
aenus  (i.  42  )  lelates  a  doubtfu!  tola  of  n  deiice  by 
whicb  he  pennaded  the  Syiacusana  ta  ealnut  him 
with  the  Bols  conmiand,     fie  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  resolution  of  attacking  a  psrticalaF  position, 
cratly  sent  word  to  the  enemy,  who,  in   coi 
quence,  sttength^ned  their  Lbrce  there,  and  t 
availed  himself  of  the  indignation  at  Uie  betrayal 
of  their  counsels  to  preyail  upon  the  people  to  leave 
the  sole  control  of  them  to  hini. 

For  hU  that  WB  know  of  the  rest  of  the  ] 
Gylippua  we  are  indebted  1o  PluteiBh  {Me 
%iond,  16,  17)  and  Diodorus  (ilii,  1(16), 
was  commisaioned,  it  appears,  by  Lyeander,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens,  to  carry  borne  the  treasure- 
By  opening  the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he 
abstnicled  a  considerable  portion,  30  tsh^nis,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch's  text ;  according  to  Diodorus, 
who  makes  the  sum  total  of  the  talents  of  silver  to  be 
IfiOO,  exclusive  of  other  valuables,  as  much  as  300. 
He  was  delected  by  the  inventories  which  were 
contained  in  each  package,  and  which  he  had  ovei" 
looked.  A  hint  from  one  of  his  slaves  indicated 
to  the  Ephors  the  place  where  the  raising  treasure 
lay  concealed,  the  space  under  the  tiling  of  the 
house.  GylippuB  appears  to  have  at  once  gone 
into  exile,  and  to  huve  been  condeomed  to  death 
in  bis  absence.  Athenaous  (si.  p.  234.)  says  tliat 
he  died  of  starvation,  after  being  convicted  by  the 
Ephors  otslcalmg  part  of  Lysander'a  treasure ;  but 
whether  he  means  that  he  so  died  by  the  senlenee 
of  the  Ephors,  or  in  exile,  does  not  appear. 

None  can  deny  that  Gyhppua  did  the  duty  as- 
signed to  him  in  tiie  Syracusan  war  with  skill  and 
energy.  The  feiour  of  fortune  was  indeed  most 
renuirkably  accorded  to  him  ;  yet  his  energy  in  the 
early  proceedings  was  ofadeecee  unusual  with  his 
countrymen.  Hia  military  skill,  perhaps,  was  not 
much  above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  Spartan 
officer  of  the  better  kind.  Of  the  nobler  virtues 
of  his  country  we  cannot  discern  much :  with  its 
too  common  vice  lA  cupidity  he  lamentably  sullied 
his  glory.  Aelian  ( V,  H.  xii.  42  ;  comp.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  271)  says  that  he  and  Lysuider,  and  Calli- 
cralidas,  were  all  of  the  class  tailed  Motbaees, 
Helots,  that  ia,  by  birth,  who,  in  the  company  of 
the  boya  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  brought  up  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  and 
nftem'ards  obtiuned  freedom.  This  con  hardly 
have  been  the  case  with  Gylippus  himself,  as-  we 
hnd  his  father,  Cleandridas,  in  an  important  situa- 
tion at  the  aide  of  king  Plastoanax  :_bui  the  liunily 
may  have  been  derived,  at  one  point  or  another, 
from  a  Mothax.  (Comp.  Milller,  Dor.  iii.  3.  g  5.) 
The  syllable  T\i\-  in  the  name  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Latin  OOeaa.  [A:  H,  C] 

GYLIS,  GYLLIS,  or  QYLUS  (ri!Ai!,  tiK- 
Au,  rites'),  a  Spartan,  was  Polemarch  under  Age- 
silaus  at  tiie  battle  of  Coroneia,  B.  c.  394,  against 
the  hostile  confederacy  of  Greek  states.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle,  AgeailaUs,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  enemy  would  renew  the  fight,  ordered 
Gylis  (as  he  himself  had  been  severely  wounded) 
to  draw  np  the  aimy  m  order  of  battie,  with  crowns 
of  victory  on  their  heads,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
the  sound  of  martial  instruments.  The  Thebans, 
however,  who  alone  were  m  a  position  to  dispute 
the  field,  acknowle^ed  their  defeat  by  requesting 
leave  to  bnry  their  dead.  Soon  after  this,  Age«- 
liius  went  lo  Delphi  to  dedicate  to  the  god  a  tenUi 
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of  hia  Asiatic  spoils,  and  left  Gylla  lo  invade  llie 
tenitory  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  who  hsd  been 
the  occasion  of  the  war  in  Greece.  ( Comp.  Xen, 
IlelL  lit,  S-  §  3,  &c.)  Kem  the  LacedaemoniaDS 
collected  much  booty  j  but,  as  they  were  returning 
to  their  lamp  in  the  evening,  the  Locriana  pressed 
on  them  with  their  darts,  and  slew  many,  among 
whom  WM  Gylis  himselE  (Xen,  flWi  iv,  3.  J  21, 
23,  Ages.  3.  J  IS ;  Pint  Ages.  19  ;  Pans.  iii.  9.) 
The  Gyllis  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  ep- 
gcams  of  Damagetus  has  been  identiRed  by  soma 
with  Othryabes,  but  on  insolBcient  grounds. 
{Jacobs,  Antkol.  ii.  40,  viii.  Ill,  112.)       [E.  E,] 

OYNAECOTHOENAS  {rwmuioeoimi),  that 
is,  *^  the  god  feasted  by  women,"  a  surname  of  Ares 
at  Tegea.  In  a  war  of  the  Tceeatans  ag^nst  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Chariilus,  the  women  of  Tegea 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  from  an  ambna- 
cade.  This  dewded  the  victory.  The  women 
therefore  celebrated  the  victory  alone,  and  ex- 
cluded the  men  from  Uie  ncridcial  feast  Thi^  it 
ia  said,  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  AsoUo.  (Pans. 
viiL48.  §3)  [L.S.] 

GYRTON  (rtiprw),  a  brother  of  Phlegyaa, 
who  built  the  town  of  Gytton  on  the  Peneius,  and 
from  whom  it  received  lis  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.«. 
VipTav.)  Others  derived  the  name  of  that  town 
from  Gyrtone,  who  ia  called  a  daughter  of  Phle- 
gyas.  (Schol.  ad  Apollox.  Shod,  i,  hi  ;  comp. 
Muller,  (hchoM.  p.  189,  2d  edit)  [L.  S.] 


H. 

HABINNAS,  a  lapidary  and  monuments 
sculptor,  mentioned  by  Petronina.  (Sid.  86,  71.) 
Xf  he  was  a  real  person,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Petronlus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
iirat  century  of  our  era,  (Studer,  in  iffein.  Mia. 
1842,  p.  60,}  [P.  S.] 

HA'BITUS,  CLUE'NTIUS.     [Cluenticb,] 

HABaON,    [Abhon.] 

HABRON,  a  painter  of  second-rate  merit, 
painted  Friendship  (jlmKitHi),  Concord  (Omsori/ia), 
and  likeneaseg  of  the  gods.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxsv. 
11.  s.  40.  g  36.)  Hia  aon,  Nessus,  was  a  painter 
of  some  note.  (Ibid;  g  42.)  [P.  S.] 

HABRONICHUS  ('ASpiJnxoi).  miotiier  form 
of  Abronychus,     [AbRonychu&] 

HADES  or  PL0TON  CAiSjii,  n\«fTs*,  or 
poetically  'AlSijs,  'AiSM'iSs,  and  IlA.Din-(vs),  the 
god  of  the  tower  world.  Plato  (CreUst.  p.  403) 
observes  that  people  preferred  coUing  him  Pinion 
(the  giver  of  weith)  to  pronoundng  the  dreaded 
name  of  Hodea  or  Aides.  Hence  we  find  that  in 
ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries  the  name  Platen 
became  generally  established,  while  the  poeta  pre; 
ferred  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the  form  Pluleus. 
The  etymology  of  Hades  is  nncertmn '.  some  de^ 
rive  it  from  d-iSf!y,  Whence  it  would  «gni^  "the 
god  who  makes  invisible,"  and  others  from  SSb 
or  xtfSH  ;  so  that  Hades  would  mean  "  the  all-em- 
bracer,"  or  "  all-receiver."  The  Roman  poets  use 
the  names  Dis,  Orcus,  and  Tartarus  as  synonymous 
with  Pluton,  for  the  god  of  tiie  lower  woiid. 

Hades  ia  a  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  a 
brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  He  was  married 
to  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Demeler.  In  tlie 
division  of  the  world  among  the  three  brothers. 
Hades  obtained  "  the  darkness  of  night,"  the  abode 
of  the  shades,  over  which  he  rules.   (Apolled.  i.  1 , 
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%5,2.§  1.)  Hencs  he  is  called  the  in&mai  Zeus 
(Zfis  KOTBxeoi'io!},  or  the  king  of  the  sliadea 
l&^^  Ivipa-,  Horn.  IL  ix.  457,,  ix.  61.  iv,  187, 
&c.).  Aa,  however,  the  earth  and  Olympiis  le- 
longed  to  the  three  brothers  in  commnn,  he  might 
ascend  Olympns,  as  he  did  at  the  time  when  ho 
W.18  wounded  by  Hecacles.  (IL  t.  39fl  ;  comp. 
Paiii  vi.  25.  S  3 1  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  S  ;  Find.  01.  is. 
31.)     But  when  Hades  was  in  his  own  kingdom, 

on  eitrtli  or  in  Oljmpus  {iL  la.  Gi,  &«.),  nnd  if 
was  only  the  oaths  and  curses  of  men  that  reached 
hia  eaia,  aa  they  reached  those  of  the  Ennn yes.  He 
possesaed  a  helmet  which  rendered  the  iveater  in- 
risible  (IL  V.  <H5\  and  later  traditions  stated  that 
this  helmet  was  given  him  as  a  present  by  the  Cy- 
clopes after  their  delivery  from  Tartams.  (Apollod. 
i-%  §  1  -}  Andent  story  mentions  bath  gods  and 
men  who  were  honoured  by  Hadea  with  the  lem- 
p-.raiy  use  of  this  helmet.  (ApoUod.  i.  6.  g  S,  iL  i. 
g  %)  Hie  chaiacfer  is  descnbed  as  fierce  and  in- 
exorable, whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most  hated 
liy  mortals.  {II.  ix.  168.)  He  kept  the  gates  of 
thelnwer  world dosed{whence  he  is  called  IIi/Aiip- 
TDt,  /(,  riii.  367  i  comp.  Pans.  v.  20,  §  1. ;  Orph. 
fljJHB.  17.  4),  that  no  shade  might  be  able  to  es- 
aipe  or  return  to  the  rufpnn  of  light  When  mor- 
tals invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands  {II.  ii.  £67),  and  the  sacrifices  which  were 
oflered  to  him  and  Perseplione  conueted  of  bhkdc 
male  and  female  ^eep,  and  the  person  who 
offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away  his  face.  {Od, 
I.  S37i  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gemg.  ii.  380.) 

The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff,  with  which, 
like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades  into  the  lower 
world  (Pind,  Ql.  ix.  35),  wheie  he  had  hia  palace 
and  shared  his  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone. 
Wlieti  he  cuTJed  off  Persephone  from  the  oppec 
world,  ho  rode  in  a  golden  chariot  drawn  by  four 
black  immortal  horses.  {Qn^.  Argott.\WL,Hyam. 
17.  U;  Ov.  MM.  1.  404;  Horn.  ff^nuB.  m  Or. 
1 9  ;  CLiudian,  tafi.  Promrp.  i.  in  fin.)  Besides 
these  horses  he  vw  also  believed  to  have  herds  of 
oxen  in  the  lower  worid  and  in  the  island  of  Ery- 
theia,  which  were  attended  to  byMenootiuB.  (Apol^ 
lod.  iL  £.  §§  10,  12.)  Like  the  other  gcds,  he 
was  not  a  feithful  husbiuid ;  the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters  (Serv.  <^  Am.  i.  86)  ;  the  nymph 
Miutho,  whom  he  loved,  was  metamorphosed  by 
Persephone  into  the  plant  called  mint  [Stisb.  viii. 
p.  344 ;  Or.  Met  x.  728),  and  the  nymph  Leuce, 
with  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed 
by  him  after  her  deatli  into  a  white  poplar,  and 
transferred  to  Elysium.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edag.  vii. 
61.)  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  Pluton  is 
the  giver  of  eiII  the  blessings  that  come  from  the 
earth :  he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all  the 
metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  his 
nama  Plnton.  (Hes.  Op.  trf  Dies,  43S  ;  Aes- 
chyl.  Praia.  806 ;  Stmli.  iij.  p.  147  i  Ludan,  JVnt 
21.)  He  bears  several  surnames  referring  to  his 
ultima^Iy  assembling  all  mortals  in  his  kingdom, 
uid  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ;  such  as  Poly- 
degmon,  Polydectes,  Clymenns,  rtoynolnji,  &c 
(Horn.  H^am.  in  Cer.  9  \  Aeachyl.  Prum.  163; 
Soph.  jIh^.  811  ;  PauB.  ii.  35.  g  7.)  Hades  was 
worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  In  EUs 
he  had  a  sacred  enclosure  and  a  temple,  which  was 
opened  only  onco  in  every  year  (Pans.  vi.  25.  g  3)  j 
and  wa  further  know  tliat  he  had  temples.at  Pyloa 
Triphjliacos,  near  Mount  Menlhe,  benveen  Tralles 
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'  and  Nysn,  at  Athens  in  the  grove  of  the  Erinnyes, 
and  at  Olympia.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  344,  xiv.  p.  649 ; 
Paua.  L  23.  §  6,  V.  20.  §  I.)  We  possess  few 
represenlationa  of  this  divinity,  bnt  in  those  which 
still  eibt,  he  resembles  his  brothers  Zeus  and 
Poseidon,  except  that  his  ham  &lls  down  his  fore- 
head, and  that  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  is 
dnrlt  and  gloomy.  Hia  ordinary  attributes  ese  the 
key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus.  (Hirt,  Mj/lhol.  BU- 
dtrb.  i.  p.  72,  &c.) 

In  Homer  Aides  is  invariably  the  name  of  the 
god  ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  transferrad  to  his 
house,  his  abode  or  kingdom,  so  that  it  became  a 
name  for  the  lower  world  itself.  We  cannot  enter 
here  into  a  description  of  the  conceptions  which 
the  ancients  formed  of  the  lower  world,  for  this 
discussion  belongs  to  mythical  geography.     [L.  8.] 

HADRIA'NUS,  P.  AELIUS,  the  fborteenth 
in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  reigned  from  the 
Ilth  of  August,  A.  D.  117.  till  the  lOth.  of  July; 
A.  D.  138.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of 
January,  a.  d.  76  ;  and  not  as  Eutropius  (viiL  6) 
and  Euaehms  {Chnm.  no.  2155,  p.  ie6,ed.  Scjiger) 
state,  at  Italica.  This  mistidie  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  Hadrian  was  descended,  according  to  his 
own  account,  from  a  tamily  of  Hadria  in  i^anum, 
which,  in  the  time  of  P.  Scipio,  had  settled  at  Ita- 
lica  in  Spain.  Hia  fethor,  Aeliua  HadtianiiB  Afcr, 
was  married  to  an  aJint  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  he 
had  been  praetor,  and  Kved  as  a  senator  at  Romi'. 
Hadrian  lost  his  liither  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  re- 
ceived ilia  kinsman  Ulpius  Trajanns  (afterwards 
the  emperor  Trajan)  and  Caelius  Atlianus  as  hia 
guardians.  He  was  from  hia  earliest  age  very  fond 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  which  he  sp 
peara  to  have  studied  with  zeal,  while  he  negleclt'd 
his  mother  tongue.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left 
Rome  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  upon 
his  military  career  ;  bat  he  was  aoon  called  back, 
and  obtained  the  ojBce  of  decemvir  stlitibna ;  and 
about  i.  a.  S5  that  of  military  tribune,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  in  Lower  Moeaia.  When  Trajan 
was  adopted  by  Nerva,  a.  d,  97,  Hadrian  liaslened 
from  Moesia  to  Lower  Germany,  to  be  the  first  to 
conjtratulnte  Trajan ;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
agam  travelled  on  ^ot  from  Upper  to  Lower  Ger- 
many, to  inform  Trajan  of  the  demise  of  Nerva  j 
and  this  he  did  with  such  rapidly,  that  he  arrived 
even  before  the  express  messengers  sent  by  Servi- 
anuB,  who  was  married  to  his  sister  Panlina, 
Trajan  now  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
Hadrian,  though  the  attachment  did  not  continue 
nndiaiurbed,  until  Trajan's  wife,  Plotma,  who  was 
fond  of  Hadrian,  contrived  to  confirm  the  connexion 
by  bringing  about  a  marriage  between  her  fevourile 
and  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand-daoghter  of  Trajan's 
sister  Maroiana.  Henceforth  Hadrian  cose  every 
flay  in  the  emperor's  fevour,  for  the  preaervation  of 
which  he  did  not  always  adopt  the  moat  honourable 

offices  at  Eome,  such  as  the  qaaeslorsbip  in  A,  v.- 
101.  In  this  capadty  he  delivered  his  first  speech 
in  the  senate,  but  was  laughed  at  on  account  of  the 
rudeness  and  want  of  refinement  in  its  delivery. 
This  induced  him  to  study  more  cireftilly  hia 
mother  tongue  and  latin  oratory,  which  he  had 
hitherto  neglected.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
qnaeslorship  he  appears  to  have  joined  Trajan,  who 
was  then  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Daeinns.' 
In  A.D,  105  ho  obtained  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people,  mid  two  years  later  the  praetorship.     In 
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Trajan's  Bfooiid  eipeSilion  againat  the  Docians,  lie 
entroated  to  Hadrian  ilie  cmnmand  of  a  legion, 
and  took  him  with  him.  Hadrian  distinguished 
himself  so  much  hj  hie  hraveiy,  that  Trajan  re- 
warded him  with  a  diamond  which  he  himself  had 
received  from  Neiva,  ajid  which  waa  looked  upon 
Bs  a  token  that  Trajan  designated  him  as  his 
successor.  In  a.  n.  108  Hadrian  was  eent  as 
legatua  praetcriua  into  Lower  Pannoiiia ;  and  he 
not  only  distinguished  himself  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province,  and  hy  the  strict  diei^plitie  he 
maintamed  among  the  troops,  but  be  alea  fought 
with  great  euccess  agajntt  the  Sarmatians.  The 
lavourabte  opinion  which  the  emperor  entertained 
of  Hadrian  on  this  account  was  increased  through 
the  influence  of  Plotina  and  Licinlua  Sura,  a 
favourite  friend  of  Trajan ;  and  Hadrian  was  made 
consul  BuffoctUB  for  the  year  109  ;  nay,  a,  report 
was  even  spread  that  Trajan  entertained  the  thought 
of  adopting  Hadrian,  and  of  thus  eecuring  to  him 
the  succession.  Afler  the  death  of  Licinius  Sura, 
Hadrian  became  the  priiate  secrelary  of  Trajan; 
and  the  defbronce  paid  to  him  by  the  courtiors 
now  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
intimaty  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Throogli 
the  influence  of  Plotina,  ha  obtained  in  A.  n.  114 
the  office  of  legate  during  the  vai  against  the  Par- 
tbians;  and  in  117  he.  betame  consul  designatua 
for  the  year  following.  It  is  said  tJiat  at  the  aamo 
time  he  was  promised  to  be  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  Dion  Cassius  eitpressly  denies  it  j  and 
the  finliber  remark,  iJiat  he  was  designated  only 
consul  sul!ectns,  seems  to  show  that  Trajan,  at 
least  at  that  time,  had  not  yet  made  np  his  mind  as 

While  Trajan  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
tho  Parthians,  ui  which  he  was  accompanied  hy 
Hadrian,  and  while  he  was  besieging  the  town  of 
Hatia,  he  was  taken  severely  ill.  He  placed  Ha- 
drian at  tho  head  of  the  army  and  the  proiinee  of 
Syria,  and  returned  to  Rome ;  but  on  his  way 
(hither  he  died,  at  Seljnus,  in  Cilioa.  Now  it  is 
(Md,  that  on  the  9th  of  August,  1 17,  Hadrian  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  adoption  hy  Trajan,  and 
ontlie  11th  the  news  of  bis  death!  but  this  state- 
ment is  contradicted  by  Dion  Cassius,  who  renders 
jv  highly  probable  that  Plotina  and  Atlianua  fabri- 
cated tho  adoption  afler  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  Trajan's  death  was  for  a 
few  days  kept  secret.  It  is  even  said  that  Ti-ajan 
intended  to  make  Neratiua  Frieciis  bis  successor. 
Thus  much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  the  fact 
of  Trajiui  leaving  Hadrian  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
the  east,  when  Sis  ilhieas  compelled  him  to  leave, 
nas  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  placed  the  highest 
confidence  m  him.  Hadrian  was  at  the  time  at 
An^och,  and  on  tlie  Uth  of  August,  117,  be  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately  sent  a  letlor 
to  the  senaln  at  Jlome,  in  which  he  apologised  for 

solicited  its  sanction,  which  was  readily  granted. 

The  Roman  empire  at  this  period  was  in  a  peii- 
lous  condition :  tho  Parthiana,  over  whom  Trajan 
had  gained  brilliant  victories,  had  revolted,  and 
been  successful  in  several  engagements ;  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maurilania  and  Moeaa  were  invaded  by 
barbaiians ;  and  other  provinoss,  such  as  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  were  in  a  stale  of  inBurrection. 
Hadnan,  with  a  wise  policy,  endeavoured,  above  nil 
things,  to  estabhsh  peace  in  the  enst.     He  pnr- 
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was  surely"  wise  to  give  np  wiat  could  not  be 
maintained.  He  therefore  renounced  nil  the  con- 
quests which  bis.  predecessor  had  made  eaat  of  the 
Euphrates  i  he  restored  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria 
to  the  Parthians,  and  recognised  Cosrhoes,  whom 
Trajan  had  deposed,  as  their  king  ;  while  he  In- 
demnified Parthamaspater,  whom  Trajan  had  made 
hing  of  the  Parthiana,  by  assigning  to  him  a  small 
neighbouring  kingdom.  Armenia,  moreover,  vaa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
While  engaged  in  making  these  airangemenls,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  advised  by  Altianus  to  put  to 
death  fiaebius  Macer,  praefect  of  Ibe  city,  Laheriua 
MaiimuB,  and  Frugi  Cnissus,  either  because  they 
opposed  his  accession,  or  because  thoy  were  other- 
wise hostile  towards  huu  ;  but  it  is  added  that 
Hadrian  rejectsd  this  advice,  though  Frugi  Craraua 
n-aa  afterwards  killed,  but  without  the  emperor's 
command.  Lusius  Quietus,  who  at  the  titne  had 
the  command  in  Mauritania,  but  was  suspected  of 
an  attempt  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 

given  to  Marcins  Turbo,  who,  under  Trajan,  had 
reduced  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Hadrian. 

After  having  settled  thus  the  most  urgent  aflairs  of 
the  empire,  he  went  from  AnUoch  to  Cilicia,  to  see 
tbe  body  of  Trajan,  which  was  to  he  conveyed  to 
Rome  by  Plotina,  Attianus,  and  Matidia.  Boon 
after  his  return  to  Aiitioch  he  appointed  Cntiliiis 
Seyems  governor  of  Syria,  and  travelled  to  Rome 
in  A.  D.  1 18.  A  triumph  was  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  .Trajan  in  the  .east,  and 
the  late  emperor's  image  was  placed  in  tho  trium- 
phal car.  The  solemnity  was  scarcely  over  wben 
Hadrian  recraved  the  news  that  the  Sarmalae  and 
Roiolani  had  invaded  the  province  of  Moeaia.  He 
forthwith  sent  out  hia  armies,  and  immediately 
after  he  himself  followed  Ihem.  Tho  king  of  the 
Roxolani  compkiined- of  the  tribute,  which  ha  had 
to  receive  from  the  Romana,  not  being  folly  piud  i 
but  Hadrian  concluded  a  peace  with  hhn,  for  which 
ho  fiad  probably  to  pay  a  heavy  sum.  After  this 
was  settled,  it  appears  that  Hadrian  intended 
marching  into  Dacia  to  attack  the  Sarmatians, 
when  he  was  informed  of  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  !  it  had  been  formed  by  the  conanlai,  Nigrinus, 
in  conjunction  with  others  of  high  rank,  among 
whom,  ore  mentioned  Pakna,  Celeus,  mid  Lusina 
Quietus.  Hadrian  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators,  i  d  all  of  them  were  put  to  deatl 
Fladi  an  h  by    h     comma  d  h 

senaL         d    gai        h        w      vil       b    g  as 

believ  d  hmandaimtnedby 
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for  the  purpose  of  getting  nd  of  those  men  who 
had  been  opposed  to  him  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
Aa  Hadrian  bad  to  fear  the  consoguences'of  tbis 
state  of  public  feeling,  be  entrusted  the  provinces 
of  Ponnonia  and  Dacia  te  Marcins  Tufbo,  who  had 
just  pacified  Mauritania,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Hie  first  object  was  to  refute  the  opinion  that  he 

Bulars,  and  he  soothed  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
games,  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  large  donations 
in  money.  Another  act,  which  must  have  won  for 
him  the  tavour  of  thousands,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
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tha.t  he  cnncelled  an  enormous  sum 

e  aa  tares,  vis.  all  the  airears  of  the 

and  to  i«mOYe  all  fears  from  the 

iople,  be  had  the  documents  publicly 
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prfletacta  of  the  praetorians,  and  to ; 

Tarho  and  Septicius  Cham  their  m 

The  war  against  the  Sannatians  was  continued 
in  the  m^ntime  by  Hadriaji'^a  legates,  and  lasted 
for  Boreral  years,  if  we  may  heliove  the  dironide 
of  Eusebius,  which  mentione  it  aa  atill  going  on  in 
A.  D.  130.  In  the  year  A.  D.  119  Hsdnan  began 
his  memorable  journey  through  the  provint 

empire,  many  port 

foot     His  desire  ti 
by  convincing  hin 

the  state  of  aflairs,  and  by  applying  the  neeesaarj 
leiuediea  wherever  mismanagement  was  discovered, 
was  nnquestionablj  one  of  the  motivee  that  led  him 
to  this  singular  undertaking ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  restlessness  of  his  mtnd  and 
the  eitraordinaiy  curiosity  which  etinmlated  him 
to  go  and  see  himself  every  thing  of  which  he  had 
heard  or  read,  h^  as  great  a  ehare  in  determining 
x:._  .!..._  ^.  'javel  through  his  vaet  empire,  as  his 


desire 


ood.   Thest 


part  of  his  n 

of  them  do  not  enable  ua  to  follow  them  step  by 
step,  or  even  to  arraiige  them  in  a  satis^toiy 
chronological  order.  In  a.d.  119  he  left  Borne 
and  fitet  went  to  Gaul,  whore  he  diejilayed  great 
liberality  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  provincials. 
From  Oaul  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he 

frontier.  Although  he  was  moredoeiroue  to  main- 
tain peace  tliar  to  carry  on  war,  he  trained  the 
soldiera  always  as  though  a  great  war  had  been 
ntar  at  hand  ;  and  the  excellent  condition  of  his 
troops,  combined  with  the  justice  he  displayed  in 
his  ^reign  policy,  and  the  sums  of  money  he  paid 
to  barbai^an  chiefs,  were  the  principal  means  of 
keeping  the  enemies  away  from  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. The  limes  in  Germany  was  fortified,  and 
several  towns  and  colonies  were  greatly  benefited 
by  him.  From  Germany  he  crossed  over  into 
Britain,  where  he  introduced  many  impToveme:its 
in  the  administration,  and  constructed  the  famous 
wall  dividing  the  Roman  province  from  and  protect- 
ing it  f^^st  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  north  ;  it 
extended  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne,  a  distance  of  80,000  feel,  and  traces 
of  it  sie  to  be  seen  even  at  the  present  day.  From 
Britain  Hadrian  returned  to  Ganl,  and  constructed 
a  magnificent  basilica  at  Nemausus  (Nismes),  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  Sahina,  although  during  his 
absence  in  Biilain,  her  conduct  was  such  that  lie  is 
reported  to  have  said  he  would  divorce  her  if  he 
lived  in  a  private ,  station.  After  this  he  went  to 
Spain,  whem  he  ^lent  the  winter,  probably  of  a.  n. 
i31  and  123,  and  held  a  conventus  of  aU  the 
Bomans  residing  in  Spain.     In  the  spring  of  122 
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he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  lie  suppressed  an 

through  Egypt  into  Asia.  A  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  but  Hadrian 

king.  He  next  travelled  through  the  provinces  of 
Weatem  Asia,  probably  during  the  early  part  of 
A.  T>.  133,  visited  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and 
then  went  to  Achaia,  where  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Athene.  It  would  seem  that  he  stayed 
therefor  three  years,  til!  A.n.  126.  Athena  was  his 
bvourile  place,  and  was  honoured  by  him  above  ail 
the  other  cities  of  the  empire ;  he  gave  to  the  people 
of  Athens  new  laws,  and  showed  his  reverence  for 
their  institntions  by  being  initiated  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries,  by  acUng  the  part  of  agonothetes 
at  their  public  games,  and  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  made  archon  eponymus,  From  Athens  he  re- 
tomed  to  Home  by  way  of  Sicily,  either  in  A.  n. 
136  or  137.  He  was  sainted  at  Rome  as  paler 
patriae,  and  his  wife  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Augusta.  The  next  few  years  ho  remained  at 
Home,  with  only  one  interruption,  during  which  ha 
visited  A&iea.  He  seems  to  have  chiefly  employed 
his  time  at  Rome  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
Greek  institntions  and  modes  of  worship,  for 
which  he  had  conceived  a  great  admiration  at 
Athens.  It  seems  to  have  been  ahont  A.  D.  139 
that  Hadrian  set  out  on  his  second  joiuney  to  the 
east  He  travelled  by  way  of  Athens,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  time  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  he  had  conuueneed 
during  his  previous  visit,  especially  to  dedicate  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  an  altar  to  him- 
self. In  Asia  he  conciliated  the  various  princes  in 
the  most  amicable  and  liberal  manner,  so  that  those 

themselves  most  reason  to  regret  it  He  sent  back 
to  Coarhoea  a  daughter  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  Trajan ;  and  the  governors  and  procura- 
tores  in  the  provinces  were  punished  eeveroly 

discharge  of  their  duties.  From  Asia  Minor  he 
proceeded  through  Syria  and  Arabia  into  Egypt, 
where  he  restored  the  tomb  of  Pompey  with  great 
splendour.  During  an  esoursion  on  the  Nils  he 
lost  bis  favouiite,  Antiuous  [Antinous],  for  whom 
he  entertained  an  unnatural  affection,  and  whose 
death  was  to  him  the  cause  of  deep  and  lasting 
grief.  From  Egypt,  Hadrian  returned,  through 
Syria,  to  Rome,  where  he  must  have  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  A.  D.  131,  and  the  first  of 
132,  for  in  the  former  year  he  built  the  tompte  of 
Venue  and  Roma,  and  1   the  latter  he  promulgated 


Not  long  after  his  return  to  Rnine  the  Jewish 
war  broke  out,  the  only  one  that  disturbed  the 
peace  of  his  long  reign.  The  causes  of  this  war 
were  the  establishment  of  a  colony  under  the 
name  of  AeUa  Capitolina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
and  an  order  i^ed  bv  Hadrian  forbidding 
the  Jews  the  rite  of  ciroomdsion.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury  ;  it  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  not  Ull  the  general  Julius  Severufi 
came  over  from  Britain,  that  the  Itcmiuis  gradually 
succeeded  In  paralysing  or  annihilating  the  Jews  i 
and  the  country  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  wilderness 

forth  not  allowed  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate   vicinity ;    and    from    this   time   Ijiej 
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wsra    dieporsed   llirongh  the  world.      After  the 
close  of  Uie  Jowbii  war  another   threatened  1 
break  out  with  the  Albanians,  who  had  been  inal 
gated  by  Pharasnianes,  king  of  the  Iberians.     Bi 
the  rich  proBOntB  which  Hadrian  mode  to  the  Alb[ 
nians  and  Iberians  averted  the  outbreak,  and  Pha- 
TitaiQanea  even  paid  a  visit  to  Hadrian  at  Rome. 
In  the  meantime,  piobably  in  the  autamn 
/.  D,  132,  Hadrian  had  ag^n  gone  to  Allien 
where  he  aEayed  during  the  whole  of  the  yeaJ*  fc 
lowing.  From  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  addresaed  ta  hii 
brothnr-in-Iaw,  Servianus,  and  preserved  by  Vo 
piacus  (Sabtmin.  S),  we  most  infer  that  in  1 31  thi 
emperor  again  visited  Alexandria  in  £gypt,  and 
on  his  return  through  Syria,  where  he  altendei 
the  sale  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  made  priaonera 
in  the   war,   superintended   the   building  of  ■'■ 
colony  at  J^usslem,  and  legnlated  ita  eonstitnti 
After  his  return  la  Rome,  Hadrian  spent  the 
mining  years  of  his  life  partly  in  the  city  i 
partly  at  Tibiic,  where  he  built  or  completed 
luagnificent  villa,  the  rains  of  which  oeoupy  e' 
now  a  space  equal  to  that  of  a  considerable  loi 
The  many  fatiguee  and  hardships  to  which  he  1 
been  .exposed  during  his  tmvets  had  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  sank  into  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
led  him  to  think  of  iiiuig  upon  a  successor,  as  he 
had  himself  no  children.     After  some  hesitation, 
he  adopted  L.  C«oniua  Coraraodus,  under  the  name 
of  L.  Aeliua  Verus,  and  isised  huu  lo  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  probably  for  no  other  reason    than   bis 
beauty ;  for  Ceiooins  Commodna  had  formerly  been 
connected  with  Hadrian  in  the  same  manner  that 
AntinouB  was  afterwards  connected  with  bun.  The 
adoption  had  been  made  contrary  lu  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends,  and  those  who  had  moat  strongly 
opposed  it  appeared  to  Hadrian  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  personal  enemies.      Servianus,  who 
was   then   ui   his   90th   year,   and   hia  grandson 
Fnsous,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  suspicions, 
and  both,  were  put  Co   death   by  bis  command. 

the  administration  of  Ponnonia,  did  not  afford 
Hadrian  the  assistance  and  support  he  had  ei- 
pecled,  tor  he  was  a  person  of  a  weakly  consti- 
tution, and  died  on  the  let  of  January,  A.D.  I3S. 
Hadrian  now  adopted  Arrins  Antoninus,  afterwards 
sumamed  Pius,  and  presented  him  to  the  senators 
assembled  around  his  bed  as  his  successor.  But 
Hadrian,  mindful  of  the  more  distant  future,  made 
it  the  condition  with  Antoninus  that  he  should 
at  once  adopt  the  son  of  Aelius  Verus  and  M.  An- 
nins  Verus  (ailerwarda  the  emperor  M.  Auralins). 
These  arrangements,  however,  did  not  restore  pesee 
to  Hadrian's  mmd  :  as  bis  illness  grew  worse 
hia  suspicious  and  bitter  feehngs  iiuireased,  and 
prompted  bun  to  many  an  act  of  cruelty ;  many 
persons  of  distinction  were  put  to  death,  and  many 
others  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  tame 
mEUiner  had  they  not  been  saved  by  the  precautions 
of  Antoninus  Plus.  The  illness  of  which  Hadrian 
suffered  was  of  a  consumptive  nature,  which  was 
aggravated  by  drop^  ;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
eouLl  not  he  saved,  he  requested  a  slave  to  run  him 
throogh  with  a  aword  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by 
Antoninue.  SeveraJ  more  Btlempts  wei«  made  at 
Euicide,  hut  in  vain.  At  last  he  was  conveyed  to 
Baiae,  where  he  hoped  to  find  at  least  some  relief, 
jmd  Antoninua  remained  behind  at  Rome  as  his 
vicegerent.  But  his  health  did  not  improve  ;  and 
Boon  after  the  ariiral  of  Antoninua  at  liiiae,  whom 
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he  h^  sent  for,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  138, 
at  the  age  of  63,  and  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  buried  in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  near 
Puleoli.  The  senate,  indignant  at  the  many  acts 
of  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  during  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  wanted  to  annul  bis  enact- 
ments, and  refused  him  the  title  of  Divus,  but  An- 
toninus prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  he  lenient 
towards  the  deceased,  who  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  had  not  been  m  the  fiill  possession  of  hia 
mind.  A  temple  was  then  erected  as  a  monument 
on  hia  tomb,  and  various  institutions  were  made  to 
commemorate  his  memory.  Antoninus  is  said  by 
some  to  owe  hie  surname  of  Phis  to  these  exertions 
of  filial  love  tawards  his  adoptive  fether. 

The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  events  of  the 
life  and  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  and  it  now  remmns  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  his  poHcy,  the  principles 
of  his  government,  his  peisonid  character,  his  in- 
fluence upon  art  and  literature,  and  his  own  literary 
productions,  so  f^  as  they  are  known  to  us.  The 
reign  of  Hadrian  waa  one  of  peace,  and  may  bo 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman 
history.  His  policy,  in  reference  to  foreign  nations, 
waa  to  preserve  peace  as  much  as  possible,  not  to 
estend  the  boundariea  of  the  empire,  but  to  secure 
the  old  provinces,  and  promote  their  wel&re,  by  a 
wise  and  just  administiation.     For  this  reason  he 

Eve  up  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  would 
ve  given  up  Dacia  also,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
numerous  Roman  citizens  who  hod  taken  up  their 
residence  there.  This  general  peace  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice, 
or  of  jealousy  of  hia  predecessor,  as  'some  of  the 
ancients  asserted,  hut  the  fruit  of  a  wise  political 
sjFStem.  Hadrian's  presents  and  kindness  to  the 
barbarians  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  ward 
off  their  atlacka,  but  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  guarded  by  armies  which  were  in  the  most 
excellent  condition,  for  the  military  system  and  dia- 
ciplhe  introduced  by  Hadrian  were  so  well  devised, 
that  his  regulations  remained  in  force  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  were  regarded  as  law.  With 
regard  to  the  intfimai  administration  of  the  empire, 
Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  that  understood  his 
leal  position,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  so- 
vereign of  the  Roman  world  ;  for  his  attention  wns 
engaged  no  lees  by  the  provinces  than  by  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  thus  it  Imppened  that  the  monarchi- 
cal system  became  more  consolidated  under  hun 
than  under  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  giuned 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  his  great  liberality,  and 
that  of  the  senate  by  treating  it  with  the  utmost 
deference,  so  fer  as  form  was  concerned,  for,  in  re. 
ality,  the  senate  was  no  more  than  the  o^an  of  the 
imjierial  will.  An  institution  which  gradually  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  jurisdiction,  ^id  its  share 
in  the  government,  waa  that  of  the  cojaViam,  or 
consisioTHrat  principis,  which  had  indeed  eusted 
before,  but  received  its  stability  and  organisation 
from  Hadrian.  The  political  oilices  and  those  of 
the  court  were  regulated  by  Hadrian  in  a  manner 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  unaltered 
till  the.  time  of  the  great  Constantino.  The  prae- 
teetuB  praetorio  hent^fbrth  was  the  president  of  the 
Btale-conncil  (consilium  principis),  and  always  a 
jurisconsult,  so  that  we  may  henceforth  regard  him 
aa  a  fcmd  of  minister  of  justice.     Hadrian  himself 

jurisdiction  m  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy: 
ign  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
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jnnspniileTice.  It  was  at  Hadrian's  command  tkit 
the  jutiet  Salviua  Julinnus  drew  up  the  edidii! 
perpeluam,  which  formed  a  fixed  code  of  lawi 
Some  of  the  laws  promulgated  hy  Hadrian  are  of 
tnil;  humane  character,  and  lumed  at  improvin^ 
the  public  mondity  of  the  time.  He  divided  Italy 
into  four  regions,  placing  eHch  under  a  con 
who  had  th?  admiuiBtration  of  justice.  The  luct 
of  hia  taking  the  titles  of  the  highest  magiatracica 
in  seTeral  towns  in  TfAly  and  the  prorinces  may 
indeed  hais  boon  little  more  than  a  fbrni,  but  it 
shows,  at  any  rate,  that  he  look  a  cnnaideKible 
iuttireat  in  the  internal  af^ra  of  those  towns. 
The  proceedings  of  tliose  peceona  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  provinces  were 

of  justice  was  severely  punished.  WhUe  he  thus 
on  the  one  hand  benefited  the  provinces  by  punish- 

won  the  liearts  of  the  provincials  by  his'  liberalilj- 
duiing  his  travels.  Tliere  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
places  he  visited  which  did  not  receive  some  mark 
of  his  &vour  or  liberality  ;  in  many  places  be  built 
aquaeducte,  in  othei's  harboui^e  or  other  public 
buildings,  either  for  use  or  ornament ;  and  the 
people  received  large  donations  of  grain  or  money, 
or  were  honoured  with  distinctions  and  privileges. 
But  what  has  rendered  bis  name  more  illustrious 
tiian  any  thing  elae  are  the  numerous  and  mag^ 
nihcent  anihitectural  works  which  he  planned  and 
CDDunenced  during  his  travels,eEpBcially  at  Athens, 
in  the  eouthweat  of  which  he  built  an  entirely  new 
tity,  Adrianopolia.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an 
account  of  the  nuraerous  buildings  he  erected,  or  of 
the  towns  which  he  built  or  restored:  anSce  it  to 
direct  attention  to  hie  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has 
been  a  real  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  his  mauso- 
leum at  Rome,  whiek  forma  the  groundwork  of  the 
Caent  caatle  St  Angelo.  His  taste  in  architecture, 
rever,  appears  to  have  been  very  capricious,  and 
Tory  different  from  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of 

of  the  plans  he  had  once  Ibrmed,  and  unable  to 
bear  any  opposition  or  contradiction.  The  great 
architect,  Apollodoros,  had  to  pay  with  his  life  for 
the  presumption  with  which  he  ventured  to  censure 
one  of  Hadiian^a  works  ;  for  the  emperor's  ambition 
was  to  be  thought  a  great  architect,  painter,  and 

Hadrian  was  not  only  a  patron  and  practical 
lover  of  the  arta,  bill  poetry  and  learning  also  were 
nurtured  Etnd  patronised  by  him.  He  was  fond  of 
the  Boaety  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians,  and  phi- 
losophei'a,  but,  as  in  architecture,  his  taste  was  of 
an  inferior  kind.  Thus  he  preferred  Antimachus 
to  Homer,  and  imitated  the  fonnei'  in  a  poem  en- 
siled Caioeriani.  The  philosophers  and  sophists 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  suffer  much  from  hia  petty  jealousy  and  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  overrate  his  own  powers  and  de- 
preciate those  of  others.  He  founded  at  Rome  a 
scientific  institution  under  Rename  of 'Athenaeum, 
which  continued  to  fiourish  for  a  long  time  after 
him.  We  possesi  few  specimens  of  Hadrian's 
literary  productions,  i^thoagh  he  was  the  author  of 
many  works  both  in  prose  and  in  varse.  In  his 
earUer  yeare  he  had  devoted  himself  with  much 
zeal  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age,  he  preferred 
the  earlier  Roman  orators  and  poets  to  Cicero  and 
his  contemporaries.     Some  of  Hadrian's'  own  de- 
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clamatioiis  were  oatant  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
He  further  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  life,  from 
which  some  statements  are  quoted  by  his  biographer 
Spartianus,  and  which  was  edited  by  lis  freedman 
Phlegon.  The  Latin  Anthology  (i^.  306— 211, 
ed.  Meyer)  contains  six  epigrams  by  Hadrian,  and 
six  others  in  Greek  are  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  hut  none  of  them  disphty  any  real 
poetical  genius  ;  they  are  cold  and  far-fetched. 

Our  soui^cea  of  information  respecting  the  lifit 
and  reign  of  Hadrian  are  verj  poor  and  scanty, 
for  the  two  main  authorities,  Hadrian's  own  work, 
and  another  by  Marias  Maximns,  are  lost,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  confined  to  Spartianus's  Life  of 
Hadrian  and  the  abridgement  of  the  69th  book  of 
Dion  Cassius,  by  Xiphihnus.  (Comp.  Eutrop.  viiL 
3;  AureL  Vict,  lie  Oiesar.  14  !  Zonal,  si.  23,&<:.j 
Tiilcmont,  HisL  dea  Emp.  vol  ii.  p.  219,  &c.  ; 
J.  M.  Flemmer,  de  Ilineribaa  et  r^na  gestia  Hadri- 
msi  secu'sdiaa  Kiaaorsm  et  s^ptoruin  TestimoBia, 
Havniae,  1836;  C.  Cb.~Woag,de  Eraditiim  Hor 
driani,  Lipsiae,  1769  }  Meyer,  Fragm.  Oral,  Jtom. 
p.  607,  &c  2nd  edit,  ;  Niebuhr,  ifot.  on  Bom, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  &;.  ed.  Schnritz.)       [L.  a] 


HADRIA'NUS,  C.  FA'BIUS,  was  legatus, 
praetor,  or  propraetor  in  the  Roman  provint*  of 
Africa,  about  n.  c.  B7— 84,  His  government  was 
so  oppressive  to  the  Roman  colonists  and  merchants 
at  Utica,  that  they  burnt  him  to  death  in  his  own 
ptaetorinm.  Notwithstanding  the  outrage  to  a 
Roman  magistrate,  no  pn>ceedings  were  taken  at 
Rome  against  the  pet^petralors  of  it.  For  besides 
his  cppres^ons,  Hadrianas  was  suspected  of  secretiy 
instigating  the  slaves  at  Utica  to  revolt,  and  of 
aspiring,  with  their  aid,  to  make  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  republic,  at  that  time  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  pai'tiea  of  Cinna  and  SuUa.  (Cic.  in 
t'str.  i.  27,  V.  36  ;  Pseud.  Ascon.  ».  Verr.  p.  179, 
Orellij  Diod./i-.mip,  J38,ed.Dind.!Liv..^i(a. 
86  i  Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  §  2.)  Orosins  (v.  30)  gives 
Hadrianus  the  nomen  Folvius,  IW.  B,  D.J 

HADRIANUS,  literary.  [Adrianus.] 
HADRIA'NUS  or  ADRIANUS.  We  leam 
from  the  Codex  Theodosianus  that  a  person  of  this 
name  held  the  office  of  MagiaterOflicioruin  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  A,  D.  397  and399  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.til.26.§lli  tlt,27.§ll>.     He  appears  to  have 
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(Cod.  Theod,  7.  tit.  18.  %U  to  14  i  8.  t; 

tit  6.  S  65  !  16.  tit,  2.  S  35.  tit.  6.  §  45).      After 

an  interval  in  which  the  praefectare  passed  into 

ither  hands  we  find  it  again  held  by  an  Hadrianus, 
apparently  the  aame  peraon  as  the  former  ptaefecl 

'  tiie  name,  A.n.  413— 416  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit, 
g  33.  tit.  13.  g  21  ;  15.  tit.  14.  §  13).  The 
first  of  the  five  Epistolae  of  Ciaudian  is  inscribed 
H^^recaiio  ad  Hadrianura  Prefaeetam  Praetono  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  on  what  authority  this  title 
rests.  The  poet  deprecates  the  anger  of  soma 
grandee  whom  he  had  in  some  moment  of  inilation 
"1  his  youth  offended  by  some  invective.    Anodiei 
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of  ClaaJian's   poems  (Ep^.  xxviii.  ed  Bu 
ixx.  in  Eome  otli^T  ti.)  beaa  the  insciipdon  De 
Tlieodoro  et  Hadriam. 

"  Mallius  induct  somno  noctesque  diesqne ; 
Insomnis  Pharins  sacia  pro^a  tspie. 
OmDibm  hoc,  IffiJae  gentefi^  eTpoacite  TDtie, 
Mallias  ut  Tigilet,  dormiat  ut  Phariaa." 

I(  this  inacriptioD  can  ba  trosted  to,  »o  may 
gather  that  Hadrian  vaa  an  Egyptian.  Whether 
the  Epigram  was  first  written,  and  was  the  offence 
which  the  Deprecafy  was  intended  to  expiate,  Dt 
whether  it  was  a  fregh  ontbrealc  of  poetical  apite  on 
the  Mure  of  the  DfpreeaHo,  a  not  sscerlained. 
Symmaohua,  in  his  Epistolae,  mentions  an  tta- 
drianilB  wliom  he  calla  "illustria,^  prehably  the 
praefect.  (Cod.  Theod.  and  Claudinn,  U.  cc  ;  8jm- 
mach.  Spst.  vi.  3£,  ed.  Qeneva,  i..  S.  1587,  or  vl, 
34,  ed.  Paris,  1604  ;  Gothofted,  Prosigt.  Co± 
l%eod;  TiWewoTiX, Hist. del Eap.voi.v.)  tJ.C.M.] 

HAEMON  (Al/wi'}.  1.  A  son  of  Pelaegue  and 
fetber  of  TbeesalUB.  The  aneient  name  of  Theasaly, 
vji.  Haemonia,  or  Aemonia,  was  believed  to  have 
been  deHved  liom  him.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUoa.  Shod. 
iii.  lOSOi  Plin.  H,  A'.  IT.  14.) 

3.  A  son  of  Lvcaon,  and  the  reputed  founder  of 
Haemonia  in  Areadia.  <  Paul.  viii.  44.  §  2  j  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  S.  $1.) 

3.  A  SOD  of  Creon  of  Tbehes,  peiished,  according 
to  aome  accounts,  by  the  sphini.  (Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§  8  ;  SchoL  ad  Sarip.  Pbom.  1760.)  But,  accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  be  survived  the  war  of  the 
Seven  agunat  Tbebee,  and  he  is  aaid  to  have  been 
in  lave  with  Antigone,  and  to  have  tmde  away 
witli  himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by 
bis  &.ther  to  be  entombed  alive.  (Soph.  AitUg. 
627,  &t;  Eurip.  Pkoea.  7S7,  1S87  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)  In  the  Iliad  (ir.  394)  Maeon  is  called  a  eon 
of  Haemon.  [L.  S.] 

HAEMUS  (  Ar»ot).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas  and 
Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Rhodope,  by  whom  he 
became  ^e  father  of  Hebnia.  Aa  he  and  bis  wife 
presumed  to  assume  the  names  of  Zeua  and  Hera, 
loth  vese  meKimoi^hosed  into  mountains.  (Ssrv. 
ad    Virg.  Aen.  i,  321 ;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  87 ;  Steph. 
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2.  A  son  ot  Area,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans  in 
the  war  with  the  Greeka.  (Tzeti.  ArOdurot.  273  ; 
PhiloBtr.  Her.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

HAGIOPOLITA,  GEORGIUS.  IGeobqius, 
literarv.  No.  26.] 

HAGIOTHEODORITA,  a  commentator  on  the 
Baulica.  The  earlieat  Echolia  that  were  appended 
to  this  work  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Zaciiari^ 
{HiiU  Jar.  Or.  Rfa«.  Delia.  §  S8),  extracts  se- 
lected in  the  rngn  of  CDnslantinus  Porphyrogenitns 
from  the  ancient  translaUons  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
and  Irom  the  old  commentatora  on  the  compilations 
of  Justinian.  Mortrencil,  however  (_Hiiloini  da 
DtoU  Bgiaatm,  voL  ii.  p.  123),  thinks  that  these 
eitraetB  were  themeelvee  part  of  the  primitive 
olHdal  text,  and  were  analogous  to  the  mterprvlat^a 
of  &e  Breviaiinm  Alaricianum.  Additions  seem 
to  have  been  made  to  the  eariy  acholia  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  jrom  the  writings  of  later 
jurista.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  kind  of  ^osia 
^^rdwioria  was  formed,  compiled  from  the  previous 
scholia.  Thus  the  gloss  was  made  up  (irom  the 
■woriiB  of  writers  who  were  for  the  most  part  ante- 
eed^t  in  date  to  the  composition  of  the  Basilica, 
their  language  being  soinetimes  altered,  and  their 
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references  being  accommodated  to  the  ei 
of  the  law.     After  the  formation  ot  the  gioi 
dinaiia,  new  annotations  were  added,  and, 
the  manuscripts,  the  gloasa  ordinaria  was  i 


ingat 


entary  oi 


was  farmed,  and  n 


ivedad- 


if  the  last  kind  of  annotation  exist  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  IJlh,  12ih,  13th,  Uth,  and 
60th  books  of  the  Basilica.  They  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  written  by  Hagiotbeodonta, 
and  to  have  been  added  by  one  of  bis  disciplea 
{Bosa.  ed.  Fabrot.  vol  vii.  p.  131,  668  )  These 
annotations  are  not  given  entire  in  the  portions  of 
the  Baalica  published  by  Cnjas,  nor  in  the  edition 
of  Fabrotus. 

Fabricius  {BibL  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  48S),  Hounbaeh 
{De  Basil.  Orig.  p.  S3),  and  Pohl  (ad  Suaret, 
Nolit.  Batll.  p.  13&,  n.  (7)),  identify  the  comment- 
ator on  the  &Eilica  with  Nicolaus  Hagiotbeodonta, 
metropolitan  of  Athens,  who  lived  under  Manuel 
Comneniis  in  the  time  of  Lncas,  patri  irch  of  Con 
slantinople,  (Balsamo,  orf  ffoto"  A^omaom.  tit,  13,. 
c,  3.)  A  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  a  friend  of 
Nicolaua  Hagiolheodorita,  lamenting  bis  death,  was 
copied  by  Wolflus  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  and 
was  first  published  by  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Or.  vol. 
Kli.  p.483,)  According  to  the  worse  than  doubtful 
testimony  of  Nie.  Comnenus  Papadopiii,  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Athens  composed  a  synopsis  of  the 
Novells  (PraenoL  Myitag.  p,  373),  and  illustrated 
""''■  --'-'-  the  Noveils  of  Leo  tbe  philosopher. 
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on  the  Basilica  as  the  same  person  with  Michael 
Hagiotbeodorita,  who,  in  A,  D.  1166,  was  iogotbeta 
dromi  nnder  Manuel  Comnenua,  (Leunchiviua, 
J.G.R.  voi.i,  p.  l67,voLii.  p,  193.)       [J.T,0.] 

HAGNO  ('A^jii;),  an  Arcadian  njmph,  who  is 
said  to  have  brought  up  Zeus.  On  Mount  Lycaeua 
in  Arcadia  there  waa  a  well  sacred  to  and  named 
after  her.  When  the  country  was  suilering  from 
drought,  the  priest  of  Zens  Lycaens,  after  having 
offered  up  prayers  and  Bacrifices,  touched  the  sur- 
face of  the  wA\  with  the  branch  of  an  oak  tree, 
whereupon  clouds  were  formed  immediately  which 
refreahed  the  country  withrajn.  The  nymph  Hagno 
waa  represented  at  Megnlopolis  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  pitcher  and  in  the  other  a  palera.  {PauB. 
viii.  SB.  g  3,  31.  g  3,  47.  %  3.)  [L.  S.)     , 

HAGNON  ("Atkui-,  Bometimea  written  'Ay. 
my),  aon  of  Nicias,  was  the  Athenian  founder  of 
Amphipolis,  on  the  Strymon.  A  previous  attempt 
had  been  crushed  iwenty-nine  years  before,  by  a 
defeat  in  Drabescna,  Hagnon  succeeded  in  driving 
out  the  Edonians,  and  establislied  his  colony  se- 
carely,  giving  the  name  Amphipolis  to  what  had 
hitherto  been  called  "the  Nine  Wavs."  (Thuc.  iv. 
102.)  The  date  is  fixed  to  tiie  archonship  of  £u- 
ihymenea,  B.C.437,  by  Diodorus  (xii.  S2)^  and  the 
Scliobast  on  Aeschinea  (p.  755,  Reieke).  and  in  this 
the  account  of  Thucydides  agrees.  There  were  build- 
ings erected  in  his  honour  as  founder.  But  when 
the  Athenian  part  of  the  colonists  had  been  ejected, 
^e  town  had  revolted,  and  by  the  victoiy  won 
•  Cleon  by  Brasidas,  b,  c.  423,  had  had  its  in- 
dependence secured,  the  Amphipolitans  destroyed 
Bveiy  memorial  of  tiie  kind,  and  gave  the  name  p[ 
Smnder,  and  paid  the  ibuuder'g  honouis  lo  Brasi- 
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das.  (Thuoi  y.  11.)  It  Is  proWWy  thia  same 
HBgnon  who  in  tbe  Saraian  war,  B.C.  440,  led, 
with  ThucjdideB  and  Phormion,  a  reinforcement  of 
forty  ships  to  Pericles  ;  and,  without  question,  it 
ia  he  who  in  the  second  year  of  th«  Pelaponnesutn 
war,  B.  0.  43(1,  was  on  ths  board  of  generaJa,  and 
succeeding,  with  Cleopompua,  to  the  conunand  of 
the  force  which  Pendes  had  used  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  oonieyed  it,  and  with  it  the  in- 
fection of  the  plague  la  the  lines  of  Potidaea.  After 
losing  by  ils  raiages  1600  out  of  4000  men,  Hag- 
noniBtumed.  (Thuc.  ii.  SB.)  We  hear  of  him 
again  in  the  same  quarter,  as  accompanying  Odryeee 
in  his  great  inTSMon.     (Thue.  iu  95.) 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
same  Bagnon  again,  who  is  tiamed  aa  the  father  of 
Theiamenes.  (Thuc.  viii.  fid.)  According  to  Ly- 
siaa  (p.  436  Reiake),  he  whs  one  of  the  ■^piSouM, 
chosen  from  the  elder  citisens,  after  the  news  of 

wl.  (Thuc.  Tiii.  1.)  Lysias  accuses  him  otha«!ng 
in  this  capacity  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution 
of  the  400.  Xenophon,  in  the  moath  of  Critiaa 
(TMlen.  ii.  3.  g  30),  speaks  of  Theiamenes  as 
having  at  first  received  nspect  for  tbe  sake  of  bis 
father  Hagnon,  whom  he  uius  seems  to  imply  was 
a  man  of  note.  The  Scholia  on  the  Froga  of  Aiis- 
tophanes  {11.  54S  and  1002)  say  that  Hagnon  only 
adopted  him,  and  refer  in  the  latter  place  W  Eu- 
pohs  for  confirmation.  Of  the  founder  of  Amphi- 
polis,  Polynenus  relates  a  slery.  In  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  he  dug  up  &onk  the  plain  of  Troy 
the  bones  of  Rhesus,  took  them,  and  buried  them 
on  the  «le  of  his  new  settiement.  He  made  a 
truce  of  three  days  with  the  opposing  Thracians  ; 
end,  using  an  equivocation  parallel  to  that  of  Pa- 
ches  (Thuc.  iii.  34),  laboured  hard  at  his  fortifica- 
tii>na  during  the  three  nights,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  enemy  was  sfrong  enough  to  maintain  himself. 
(Polyaen.  vi.  63.)  [A.  H,  C.J 

HALCY'ONE.    [Alctonk.] 

HALCYONEUS  i'AAinoyfBs),  a  son  of  An- 
tigonus  Oonatas,  king  of  Macedona.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  time  of  his  bulh,  but  we  find  him 
already  grown  up  to  manhood  in  E.  c  272,  when 
Aniigonus  advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  oppose 
the  schemes  of  PyrrhuB,  and  he  accompanied  his 
father  on  that  eipedi^on.  During  the  night  attack 
on  Argos,  by  which  Pyrrhus  attempted  to  force  his 
way  into  the  city,  HfJcyoneuB  WHS  dispatched  by 
Antigonus  with  a  body  of  troop  to  oppose  him, 
and  s  vehement  combat  took  place  in  the  etreets. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  word  was  bronght  to 
Halcyoaans  that  Pyrrhus  was  slain  ;  he  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  arrived  just  as  Zopyrus  had  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  ^llen  monarch,  which  Hatcyoneus 
carried  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Antigonus  up- 
braided him  for  his  barbarity,  and  drove  him  an- 
grily fi-om  his  presence.  Taught  by  this  lesson, 
when  he  soon  afler  ffell  in  with  Helenua,  tiie  son  of 
Fjrrhns,  he  treated  htm  with  respect  and  con- 
ducted him  in  safety  to  Antigonus.  (Plat.  I'^-h. 
34.)  It  appears  fiiim  an  anecdote  told  by  Aelian 
(  r.  H.  iiL  5)  and  Plutarch  (De  Onaolal.  33)  that 
Halcyoneua  was  killed  in  battie  during  the  It^time 

formed.  [E.  H.  B,] 

HALE-SUS,  a  chief  of  the  Anruncans  and 
Oscans.  He  was  the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and 
was  allied  with  Tumus,  but  was  slain  by  Evander. 
(Virg.  Am.  vii.  733,  x.  411,  &c.)   He  is  described 
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as  a  relation  of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  dealh  ha 
tied  to  Italy,  whence  he  is  called  Agamevmofaat, 
Atridea,  or  Aj-gotieta.  The  town  of  Fyerii  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Ov.  Amor.  iii.  13.  31,  Fait. 
iv.  74  i  Serv.  ad  Vitg.  Am.  viL  695,  723  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  476.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  tiw 
same  name  it  mentioned  by  Ovid,  (Met.  iii. 
463.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'LIA  CMfa).  1,  One  of  the  Nereides 
(Hem.  /;.  Kviii.  42  j  Apollod.  i.  2.  |  6)  ;  but  the 

in  general.  (Soph.  PlatixL  1470  i  Callim.  H^imi.  m 
Dion.  13.) 

2.  A  sister  of  the  Telchines  m  Rhodes,  by  whom 
Poseidon  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  Rhodes 
or  Rhode,  from  whom  the  island  of  Bhodes  re- 
coived  ils  name.  Halia,  af^er  leaping  into  the  sea, 
received  the  name  of  Leucolhea,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  divine  being  by  the  Rhodians.  (Biod, 
V.  66  ;  comp.  Rhoiws.)  [L.  S.] 

HALIACMON  ('AXiix/xait),  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetys,  was  a  river  god  of  Macedonia.  (Hes. 
Ti^.  341  i  Sttub.  viL  p.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

HALIARTU8  {•AKiaproi),  a  son  of  Therssn- 
der,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus,  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  been  adopted  with 
Cocoiius  by  Athamas,  a  brother  of  Sisyphus,  (Paus. 
ii.  34.  §  5  ;  Eustalh.  oJ  Ifom.  p.  368.)       [L.  S.J 

HALIMB'DE  CAXwiiiSTj),  one  of  tiie  Nereides. 
(Hes.  7i£og.  956  i  Apollod.  L  2.  §  6.)        [L.  S.] 

HALIRRHOTHIUS  {■A>.ifi^6eios),  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Baryte.  He  atlempied  by  violence 
to  seduce  Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Agran- 
los,  but  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Ares,  who 
killed  him.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §2;  Eaiip.  Med. 
1261 ;  Find.  OU  jii.  73.)  [L.  8.] 

HAI.ITHER8ES('AM«|)ir7|!),a6onofMastO[ 
of  Ithaca,  He  was  a  soothsayer,  and  during  the 
absence  ef  Odysseus  he  remained  behuid  in  Ithaca 
and  assisted  Telemachua  against  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Orf.  ii.  167,  253,  miv.  461.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  is  men.< 
tinned  by  Pausanias.  (vii.  4.  §  I.)  [L.  8.] 

HA'LIOS  ("AAioj),  the  name  of  two  mytiiicsl 
personages,  one  a  Lycian,  who  was  slain  by  Odys- 
seus (Horn,  B.  V.  678),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Al- 
cinoua  snd  Arete.  ((W.  viii.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

HALMUS  ('AV°!)'  ft  aoo  of  Sisyphus,  and 
father  of  Chryse  and  Chrysogeneia.  He  was  re- 
garded aa  the  (bunder  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Halmones.  (Pans,  it  34.  %  5,  ii.  4.  §  3.)   [L.  S.] 

HALOSTDNE  ('AAocniSmX  that  is,  "tiie  sea- 
fed,"  or  the  sea- born  goddess,  occurs  as  a  surname 
of  Amphitrile  and  Thetys,  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  404,  //, 
Ii.  307.)  [L,  S.1 

HAMADRYAS.     [Nymfhab.] 

HAMART0'LUS,OE0'aGIUS.  [Gbohgius. 
literaiy,  No.  27.) 

HAMILCAR  CMAiras  and  'A^lAxBft  'be  tatter 
form  occurs  in  Appian  only).  The  two  lastaylla- 
bles  of  this  name  are  considered  by  Oeseniua  {Us-' 
gum  Phoeniciae  Monamente,  pp.399,  407}  tabs 
the  same  tvilh  Meleaitb,  the  tuielary  deity  of  th» 
ryrianB,calledbythe  Greeks  Hereules.and  that  the 
signilicatian  of  Ue  name  is  ■*  the  gift  of  Mekarth.'' 
The  name  appears  to  have  been  one  of  common 
occurrence  at  Carthage,  but,  from  the  absence  of 
family  names,  and  even  in  most  cases  of  patrony- 
mics, among  the  Cartha^nians,  it  is  often  im-> 
possible  to  discriminate  or  identi^  willi  csitainty 
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the  different  peraona  thai  here  it,  many  of  wh< 
are  onlj  incidentBlly  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
Roman  hiatori^e, 

1.  The  commander  of  lie  great  Carthaginii 

expedition  to  Sicily  B.C.  480.     He  is  raUed  by 

Herodotua  (vii.  165)  the  eon  of  Hanno,  by  a  Syii 


.  styles 


01  king 


(PajAtis)  of  the  Caith^nians,  a  t'itle  by 
the  Greeks  in  general  designate  the  two  chief  ma- 
gistraleB  at  Carthage,  who  are  more  properly  atyied 
safietea  or  judgea.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that 
this  Uamilcar  is  the  same  as  the  person  of  that 
Dame  mentioned  by  Jnatin  (lis.  1,  2)  oa  having 
terred  with  great  ^atinction  both  in  Sardinia  and 
Africa,  and  having  been  sabsequently  killed  in  the 
var  in  Sidly,  though  lie  ia  aaid  by  that  author  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Mago.  If  thia  be  so,  it  ia 
probably  to  his  exploits  in  thoae  countriea  that  He- 
rodotua  refaFs,  when  he  eaya  that  Hamilcar  had 
atuined  the  dignity  of  king,  as  a  reward  for  his 
WMlike  valour  [  and  the  same  aervioes  may  have 
caused  him  to  be  selected  for  the  command  of  an 
expedition,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  yet  undertaken,  although  we 
oirnol  but  suspect  some  eiaggeralion  in  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  and  Diodoms,  that  the  amiy  of 
HamHcsi  amounted  lo  300,000  men.  Ho  lost  se- 
Teral  ships  on  the  passes  by  a  storm,  but  arrived 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  armament  in  safety  at 
Panormus.  From  thonco,  after  a  few  daja'  repose, 
he  marched  at  once  upon  Himera,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  dty,  wbkih  waa  defended  by  Theron  of  Agri- 
Rentnm,  who  abut  himself  up  within  the  walla,  and 
0  fece  the  Cartbagii'        '      ' 


field.     Qelou,  h 


In-law,  with 

army,  waa  bolder,  and  quickly  brought  on  a  general 
engagement,  ia  which  the  Carthaginians,  notwith- 
standing their  great  superiority  irf  numbers,  were 
utteriy  defeated,  and  ^eir  vast  army  annibilatad, 
those  who  made  their  estspe  &ora  the  Held  of  battle 
thlliog  as  prisoners  into  the  bands  of  the  Sicilians. 
(Hecod.  viL  166-^167!  Died.  xL  20— 32  i  Po- 
^aen.  i.  27.  S  2.)  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
ibe  fete  of  Hamilcai  himaelf,  though  all  ^cee  that 
he  perished  on  this  disastrous  day.  A  story,  in 
ilself  not  very  probable,  is  told  by  Diodorus,  and, 

killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  by  a  body  of 
horsemen  whom  Oelon  had  contrived  by  stratagem 
IP  introduce  into  his  camp,  Herodotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  hia  body  could  not  bs  found, 
and  that  ihe  Cartliaginians  accounted  for  this  cir- 
Gumslanco  by  saying,  that  he  had  thrown  himself, 
in  despair,  into  a  fire  at  which  be  was  aacri- 
ficing,  when  he  beheld  the  total  rout  of  his  aimy. 
A  remarkable  circumetance  is  added  by  the  aamo 
Iiiatorian  (vii.  167),  that  the  Carthaginians,  after 
his  death,  used  to  sacrifice  to  him  as  a  hero,  and 
erected  monuments  to  hia  memory  not  only  at 
Carthage,  but  in  all  their  colonial  citiea.  Such  ho- 
nours, singular  enough  in  any  case  ss  pud  lo  an 
unsuccessful  general,  seem  etrangdy  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Biodorua  (liii.  43),  Iha 


a  Giacc 


exile  on  accom 


of  his 


lalher*B  defeat.  According  to  Justin  (xix.  2),  Ha- 
milcar left  three  eons,  Himilco,  Hanno,  and  Gisco. 
2.  Brother  of  Gisco  [Gisco,  No.  3],  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Polyaenua  (v.  11),  who  stales  that, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the 
conduct  of  wars  in  Africa,  he  was  accused  of  aim- 
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;  the  tyranny,  and  put  lo  death.     There  ii 
let,  much  reason  lo  suspect  Puljaenus  of  eom 


S.  One  of  the  commandoes  of  the  great  Car- 
thaginian army,  which  was  defeated  by  Tunoleon 
at  the  passage  of  the  Crimissus,  B.  c.  S39.  (Pint. 
TimoL  25.)  The  fate  of  the  generals  in  that  action 
(for  the  pMticuIais  of  which  see  Timoleon)  is  not 
mentioned  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  &om  the  lerma 
in  which  Plutarch  shortly  after  speais  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Giaco  to  the  command  (/W.  BO),  that 
they  both  perished, 

i.  Sumamed  Rhodanns,  was  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  the  court  of  Alexander  after  the  fail 
ofTyre,B.c332.  (Justin,  xxi.  6.)  He  waa  pro- 
bably sent  as  ambassador  to  deprccale  the  wrath 
of  the  kmg  for  the  aaristance  given  to  the  Tyrians, 
or  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  Alexander  towards 
Carthage,  in  the  aame  manner  se  we  again  find  a 
Carthag^ian  embassy  at  his  court  just  before  his 
death.  (Died.  xvii.  113.)  Justin,  however,  re- 
presents Hamilcar  ae  having  no  public  capacity,  but 
aa  worming  himself  inlo  the  king's  &vour,  and  then 
secretly  reporting  hia  des^ns  lo  Carthage.  Yet, 
according  to  the  same  authoi^  when  he  returned 
home,  after  the  death  ot  Alexander,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  having  betrayed 
their  interests.     (Justin,  xii.  6  ;  Ocosius,iT.  6.) 

5.  Carthaginian  governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time 
that  Agathodes  was  first  risii^  inlo  power.  The 
latter,  having  been  driven  into  exile  from  Syracuse, 
had  assembled  a  mercenary  force  at  Morgantia,  with 
which  he  carried  on  hostilities  ag^nst  the  Syra- 

s.    Hamilcar  was  at  first  induced  to  espouse 
the  f^use  of  the  latter,  and  defend  them  against 
Agathoclee  ;  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to 
'  '(e  up  the  interests  of  the  exiles,  and  brought 
out  a  treaty,  by  which  Agathodes  was  restored 
his  country,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cai^ 
tbaginianSji^uicklyinade  himself  undisputed  master 
'the  city,  B.C.  317-     (Justin,  xxii.  2,  compared 
ith  Died.  xix.  E— 9.)     Hamilcar  appears  to  have 
reckoned  on  the  devotion  of  the  ^lant  whom  he 
saisled  in  establishing,  and  who  had  sworn  to 
Lthful  to  the  interests  of  Cartb^e  j  and  we 
im  soon  after  interposing  as  mediator,  lo  ter- 
e  the  war  which  the  Agrigentines,  in  con- 
on  with  the  Geloans  and  Measehiana,  had 
enced  against  Agatbocies.     (Diod.  ids-  71-) 
The  Carthaginian  allies  even  complained  against 
as  sacrificing  their  intereats  to  those  of  the 
usan  tyiant ;  and  the  senate  of  Carthage  de- 
led upon  his  recal,  but  he  died  befoi'e  his 
isor  could  arrive  in  Sicily.      (Justin,  xiti- 
3,7-) 

6.  Soii  of  Gisco  [Cisco,  No.  2],  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  preceding  in  the  command  of  the  Car- 
thaginian province  in  Sicily.  (Justin.  x:xiL  3.)  The 
-ivemment  of  Carthage  having  resolved  to  engage 

lionsly  in  war  with  Agathodes,  committed  the  con- 
ic! of  it  to  Hamilcar,  who  was  at  that  time,  according 
Dlodarus,  the  most  eminent  among  all  ^eir  gene- 
la-  The  same  writer  elsewhere  styles  him  king, 
at  is,  of  course,  suffete.  (Diod.  xii.  106,  xx.  S3.) 
Having  assembled  a  large  Heet  and  army,  Hamilcar 
■  id  lor  Sicily  (a.  C.  31 1 ) ;  and  thongh  he  lost 
y  triremes  and  many  tranaporta  on  the  passage, 

and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Himera.  Here  he 
met  l>y  Agathodes,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
cisive  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracasans 
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Were  tolslly  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     Aga- 
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g  the  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
whidi  gladly  fonwiok  the  alliance  o!  the  Syraousan 
tymnt  and  joined  the  Gorths^iBDa.  (Diod.  xix. 
106— nOi  JusUn.  ijtii.  8.)  It  was  nav  that 
Agathoclea  adopted  the  daring  reaolntion  of  tr^s- 
leiring  the  seat  of  war  to  Africa,  whitEier  he  pro- 
ceeded in  perun,  leaving  hia  broker  Antander  to 
withitand  Hamilcai  in  Sicily.  Tlie  latter  does  not 
appear  to  have  laid  Hege  to  SyiacuBe  itself^  con- 
teiiting  binuelf  with  blockading  it  by  aea,  while  he 
himself  wa»  engaged  in  reducing  other  parta  of 
Sicily.  On  iccei^g  intelligence  from  Cartilage 
of  tne  defitruclion  of  the  fleet  of  Agathoclea,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  terri^  the  Syiacusana  into 
mibmiarian  ;  but  iiaiing  been  ihietrated  in  this  aa 
well  as  in  the  attempt  to  cany  the  walla  by  aur- 

?riae,  he  again  withdrew  from  before  the  city. 
Died.  XX.  16,  16.)  At  length,  having  made 
himaelf  master  of  ahnoat  all  the  rest  of  Sicily  (b.  c 
309),  he  delermmed  to  direct  hia  dibrta  in  etuneaC 
against  Syracuse  j  but  being  misled  by  an  am- 
biguous prophecy,  he  waa  induced  to  attempt  to 
aurprise  the  city  by  a  night  attack,  in  which  his 
ttoopa  were  thrown  into  diaorder  and  cepulaed. 
He  himself;  in  the  confuuon,  fell  into  the  handa  of 
the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  pat  ta  death  iu  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and  his  head  sent  to 
Agathocles  in  Africa  aa  a  lokon  of  their  rictory 
(Died.  SI.  29,  30 1  Justin,  nii.  7j  CicdeDiv.  i. 
44;  Val.  Mai.  i.  7,  aw.  g  8.) 

7.  A  general  of  the  Carthflginiana  in  the  flrst 
Punic  War.  We  know  nothing  of  hia  feraily  or 
connections,  but  he  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  great  Hamikar  Barca  [No.  8],  with  whom 
ho  has  been  confounded  by  Zonaras  (viii.  10),  as 
well  as  by  some  modem  writers.  It  was  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war  (n.  c.  262)  that  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Hanno  in  tile  command,  when 
that  general  had  failed  in  averting  the  fall  of  Agri- 
gentum.  (Diod.  iiiii.  fito.  HoesiM.  9.  p.  503  ; 
Zonar.  L  e.  See  Qahno,  No.  6.)  Hie  first  oper- 
ations were  very  Bucceaaful ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Mylao 
by  Duilina  (b.  c  260),  Hamikar  for  a  time  main- 
tained the  superiority  by  land.  Learning  that  the 
Roman  aUies  were  encamped  near  Therma,  apart 
from  the  legionary  troopa,  ho  fell  Eoddenly  upon 
them,  snrpriaed  their  camp,  and  put  4000  of  thom 
t»  the  Bword.  (Poljb.  i.  24.)  After  this  he  ap- 
peMS  to  have  fraversed  the  island  with  his  vic- 
torious army,  aa  we  find  him  making  himaelf 
raaatar  of  Enna  and  Camarina,  both  of  which  were 
betrayed  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  He  at  the 
same  tinie  fortified  the  stronghold  of  Srepanum, 
which  became  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  one  of 
the  moat  unportant  fortreaaea  of  the  Carth^iana 
(I>iod.  xiiii.  p^  SOS  ;  Zonar.  viii.  11.)  In  the 
year  357  he  commanded  the  Punic  fleet  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action 
with  the  Koman  conaul  C.  Atilius,  In  which,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  victory  was  undecided, 
though  the  Roman  commander  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph.  (Polyb.  i.  26,  27  ;  Zonai.  viii.  12  \ 
Fast.  CapitoL)  In  the  following  year  (266),  we 
And  him  associated  with  Hanno  in  the  command 
of  the  great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  pass^e  of  the  Roman  expe- 
dition to  Africa  tinder  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Re- 
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gulus  and  L,  Manlius  Vulao.  The  two  fleets  met 
off  Ecnomus,  on  Ae  south  coast  of  Sicily :  that  ot 
the  Carthaginians  consisted  of  350  quinqueremea, 
while  the  Romans  had  330  ships  of  war,  beaidea 
transports.  In  the  battle  that  eneued,  Hnmiloai, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  tlie  Carthaginian 
fleet,  at  first  obtained  some  advantage,  but  the 
Romans  ultimately  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Above  30  of  the  CarL^iaginian  ships  were  aunk  'or 
destroyed,  and  61  taken.  (Polyb.  i.  36—28  ; 
Zonar.viii.ia;  Eutrop.ii.21  ;  OrD9.iv.8.)  Ha- 
milcar  eacaped  with  his  remaining  ships  to  He- 
raclea  Minoa,  where  he  soon  after  received  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Carthage,  now  threatened 
by  the  Roman  army,  which  had  effected  its  land- 
ing in  Africa.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  sssociated 
with  Hosdrubal  and  Bostar  in  the  command  of 
the  anny,  which  was  opposed  to  Rcgulus,  and 
must  consequently  share  with  ^ose  generals  the 
blame  of  tlte  want  of  akiU  and  judgment  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  thecampaign.  [Bostar; 
Xanthifpuh.]  This  incapacity  on  their  part  led 
ia  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Adis: 
we  ore  not  fold  by  Polybius  what  became  of  the 
generals  afrer  this  battle,  but  his  expressions  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  still  retained  their  com- 
mand ;  it  appears  at  least  probable  that  the  Ha- 

immediately  after  the  dofirat  of  Rcgalus  to  subdue 
the  revolted  Numidians  was  the  one  of  whom  we 
are  now  treating.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
vaguely  asserted  by  Floras  (ii.  2)  that  the  Cartha- 
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Dioilorus  relates  {Exo.  Vales,  isiv.)  that  he  waa 
given  up,  together  with  Bostar,  to  the  kindred  of 
Rcgulus,  and  tortured  by  ^em  in  a  cruel  manner, 
in  revenge  fijr  the  fate  of  their  kinsman.  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  whether  in  this  story,  which  ia  at 
best  hut  a  doubtfid  one,  Hamikar  and  Bostar  were 
represented  aa  capiivea  or  as  hostages.  (See  Nie- 
buhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  p.  300  ;  Polyb.  i.  30, 
31  !  Eutrop.ii.21j  Oros.iv.8-  i" — -  -    ' 
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related  to  the  Heb 
"  lightnii^."  (Geaeniua,  Ling.  Pkoei 
p.  403.)  It  waa  merely  a  peraonal  appellation, 
and  is  not  to  be  reganled  aa  a  lamfly  name, 
though  from  the  great  distinction  that  he  obtained, 
we  often  find  the  name  of  Barcine  appUed  either  to 
his  femily  or  his  party  in  the  slate.  (Niebuhr^ 
Leol.oaSam.Hist.voLi.  p.  134,  not)  We  know 
nothing  of  hun  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Cartha^uin  fiirces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  eighteenth  yeor  of  the  first  Punic  War,  B.  c. 
247.  He  was  at  this  time  quite  a  young  man 
(udmodani  odatescenlului.  Com.  Nep.  Samilc  1), 
but  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  in  war, 

of  CarthaJo.  Hie  tirst  opeiationa  falty  justified 
the  choice,  and  were  characterised  by  the  same 
energy  Euid  daring  aa  distiuguiahed  the  whole  of 
hia  subsequent  career.  At  the  time  that  he 
arrived  in  Sicily  the  Romana  were  masters  of  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  for- 
tresses of  Drepsnum  and  Lilybseum,  both  of  which 
were  blockaded  by  them  on  the  land  side,  and  the 
Cartha^nions  had  for  some  time  past  contented 
themselves  with  delending  these  two  stronghohla, 
and  keeping  open  their  communication  with  them 
by  sea.      But  Hamilcar,  after  ravaging  with  hid 
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fleet  tlie  shores  of  Brutlium,  suddenly  Innded  on  tlie 
north  coast  of  Sicilj-,  and  eEtnblished  himself  with 
hia  whole  may  on  a  mountain  named  Hercrt  (now 
called  Monte  Pellegiino),  in  the  midst  of  the 
enfmy^  country,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh 
hood  of  Panormns,  one  of  their  most  important 
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ground,  to  the  astonishment  alike  of  fnends  and 
foes,  for  nearly  three  years.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  poaition  defied  all  the  eSorta  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  small,  but  safe  and  conTenient,  harbouc  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  enabled  him  not  only  to 
secure  his  onn  communications  ^yJ  sea.  but  to  send 
out  squadrons  which  plundered  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  Italy  even  as  far  north  as  Cumae.  By  land, 
mennwhile,  he  was  engaged  in  a,  svcceeuon  of 
almost  continual  combats  with  the  Romans,  which 
did  not,  indeed,  lead  to  any  decisire  result,  but 
served  him  as  the  means  of  training  up  a  body  ot 
infantry  which  should  be  a  match  for  that  of 
Borne,  while  he  so  completely  paralysed  tlie  whole 
power  of  the  enemy  as  to  prevent  their  maldng 
any  vigorous  attempts  against  either  Drepanum  or 
Lilybaeum.  So  important  did  it  appear  to  the 
Bomans  to  expel  bim  from  his  mountain  bstness, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  at  one  time  assembled  a 
force  of  40,000  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Hereto.  (Diod.  Em.  lloeaek.  uiiL  p.  506.)  Yet 
Hamilcar  still  held  out ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
relinquished  his  position,  it  was  only  to  occupy 
one  still  mare  extraordinary  and  still  mora  galling 
to  the  enemy.  In  214  he  abruptly  quitted  Hercte, 
and,  hinding  suddenly  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Eryi, 
seized  on  the  town  of  that  name,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  removed  to  Drepaniuu,  and  converted 
it  into  a  fortified  camp  for  his  aimy.  The  Romans 
still  held  tiie  Ibrt  on  the  summit  of  the  mounUin, 
while  one  of  their  armies  lay  m  a  strongly  in- 
trenched camp  at  the  foot  of  it.  Yet  in  this  still 
more  confined  arena  did  Hamilcar  again  defy  oil 
their  enertiona  for  two  years  more ;  during  which 
period  he  had  not  only  f>  contend  against  the 
efforts  of  hia  enemies,  but  the  disaffection  and 
iictleness  of  the  mercenary  troops  under  his  com- 
especially  the  Oauls.      In  order 
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large  promises,  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  i 
waa  said  to  have  been  afterwards  one  of  tlie  ibbju 
causes  of  the  dreadful  war  in  Africa.  (Polyb.  i.  68, 
ii.  7  i  Appian,  Hiap.  4.)  But  while  he  thus  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  spite  of  uU  ob- 
stacles, the  Somana,  despairing  of  effecting  any 
thing  against  him  by  land,  determined  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy  by  sea. 
A  powerful  fleet  was  sent  out  under  Lolalius 
<>tulus,  and  tbe  total  defeat  of  the  (Carthaginian 
admiral  Banno  off  the  Aegates,  in  b.  c.  241,  de- 
cided the  fete  ot  the  war.  [Hanno,  No,  11 ;  Ci- 
TPI.17S.]  The  Carthaginian  government  now  re- 
ferred it  to  Hamilcar  to  determine  the  question  of 
■war  or  peace ;  and  seeing  no  hinger  any  hopes  of 
ultimate  success,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Hie  Cartha- 
^nians  should  evacuate  Sicily.  Lutatius  had  at 
first  maisted  that  the  troops  on  Mount  Bryu 
should  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  this  was  peremp- 
torily refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  the  Boman  con- 
sul was  forced  to,  abandon  the  demand.  Hamikar 
descended  with  his  army  to  Lilybaeum,  where  he 
immediately  resigned  She  command,  leaving  it  to 
Oisco  to  conduct  the  troops  to  Aftica,    (Polyb.  i. 
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17;  Com.  Nep.ffoM&  1.) 

He  himself  returned  to  Carthage,  filled  with  im- 
placable animo^ty  ag^net  Rome,  and  hroodmg  over 
plana  for  future  vengeance  under  more  fiivoniuhlfl 
eircumstances.  <Polyb.  iii.  9.)     But  all  such  pro- 

{'  Kta  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  a  danger  neaivr 
ome.  The  great  revolt  of  tho  mercenary  troops, 
headed  by  Spendius  and  Matho,  which  broke  out 

which  they  were  quickly  joined  by  almost  all  tho 
native  Africans,  brought  Carthage  in  a  moment  to 
the  brink  of  min.  Hamikar  was  not  at  first  em- 
ployed agiunst  the  insui^nts ;  whether  this  arose 
from  the  predominance  of  the  adverse  party,  or  that 

ot  the  evils  that  had  given  rise  to  the  insurrection, 
from  the  promises  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
to  the  mercenaries  under  his  command,  and  which 
there  were  now  no  means  of  fulfilling,  we  know 
not  1  but  the  incapacity  of  Hanno,  who  tirst  took 
(he  field  ag^nst  the  rehela,  soon  became  so  appa- 
rent, that  ^1  parties  concurred  in  the  appoinUnent 
of  Hamilcar  to  succeed  him.  He  found  af^s  iu  a 
state  apparently  almost  hopeless :  Carthage  itself 
waa  not  actually  besieged,  but  all  the  passes  which 
secured  Its  communication  with  the  interior  wen 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  who  were  also 
masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  were  actively 
eng^ed  in  besieging  Utica  and  Hippo,  the  only 
towns  that  still  remained  foithful  to  the  Carthw- 
nians.  The  fortes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ha- 
milcar amounted  to  only  10,000  men  and  70 
elephants ;  hat  with  these  he  quickly  changed  the 
face  of  affeirs,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Ba- 
gradas,  defeated  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter, 
and  re-opened  tiie  communications  with  the  interior. 
He  now  traversed  the  open  country  unopposed,  and 
reduced  many  towns  again  to  tiie  snl^ction  ot 
Carthage.  On  one  occasion,  mdeed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  and  involved  in  a  ^tuation  of 
much  difficulty,  but  was  saved  by  the  opportuno 
accession  of  Naravas,  a  Numidian  chief,  with  whose 
assistance  be  totally  defeated  the  rebels  under 
Spondius  and  Autnritiis.     Many  captives  having 

treated  them  with  the  utmost  lenity,  receiving  into 
his  army  all  that  were  wilUng  to  enlist,  and  dis- 
missing the  rest  in  safety  to  their  homes,  en  con- 
dition of  their  not  homing  arms  against  him  again. 
But  this  clemency  was  so  Sar  from  producing  the 
desired  effect,  that  it  led  Spendius  and  Matho,  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents,  from  apprehension  of  the 
influence  It  might  exercise  upon  their  foUowers,  to 
the  most  barbarous  measures,  and  they  put  to  death 
Gisco  and  nil  their  other  prisoners,  in  order,  by 
this  means,  to  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconcih- 
ation  or  pardon.     This  atroiaty  dmya  Hamikar  to 

death,  without  mercy,  all  the  prisoners  that  fell 
into  hia  handa.  (Polyb.  i.  75— Bl ;  Diod.  Eat. 
Vales.  XXV,  2.)  The  advantages  hitherto  gained  by 
Barca  were  now  almost  counterbalanced  by  the 
defection  of  Utica  and  Hippo  ;  and  Hanno  having 

with  him  in  the  command,  the  dissensions  which 
broi{e  out  hetween  the  two  generals  effectually  pre-* 
rented  their  co-operating  to  any  successful  result. 
These  disputes  were  at  length  terminated  by  the 
Carliiaginian  government  living  it  to  the  army 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  generals  should  re^n. 
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Bni]  which  alioiild  leldn  his  conimanJ.  The  soldiers 
chose  Hamilcar,  who  accordingly  reniauied  at  his 
post,  and  Hannibal  succeeded  Hanno  as  his  col- 
league.  Matho  and  Spendiiis,  the  lexers  of  the 
jjisurgenta,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dlBsenuons 
among  th«ir  adTorsaricB,  and  after  man;  saccesses 
had  even  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Carthage  itself; 
but  Hamilcar,.  hy  laying  waste  the  country  behii  ^ 
them,  and  intercepting  Uieir  supplies,  reduced  thi 
to  such  disfreHS,  that  they  were  compelled  to  rai 
the  siege,  Spendins  now  toolc  the  field  ^aii 
Hamllcari  but  thai^^h  hjs  forces  were  grently 
superior,  he  was  no  match  for  his  adversary  in 
Ecneral^p ;  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  shul^ng 
him  up,  with  his  whole  army,  m  a  posiUon  " 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Hence,  after  suifering 
the  utmost  ejctteniities  ol  hunger,  Spendlus  him- 
lelf.  together  with  nine  others  of  the  leaders  of  the 
tehels,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Hamilcar  to  sue  for 
mercy*  That  general  agreed  to  allow  the  army  to 
depart  in  safety,  but  without  arms  or  bt^y^age,  and 
retaining  to  himself  the  power  of  selecting  for 
punishment  ten  of  the  ringleaders.  These  terms 
being  (^reed  to,  he  imoiedialely  seized  on  Spendius 
and  his  companions  as  the  ten  whom  he  selected ; 
the  rebel  army,  deeming  themselves  betrayed, 
rushed  to  arms  (  but  Hunilcar  surrounded  them 
I  elephants  and  troops,  and  put  them  all  to 
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(Polyb.  i.  82—86.)  But  even  this  tearful  mas- 
sacre was  tar  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war:  a 
large  fijrce  still  remabed  under  the  command  of 
Matho,  with  which  be  held  the  important  town  of 
Tunis.  Here  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  proceeded 
to  besiege  him  with  their  combined  forces  i  but 
Matho  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  the 
latter,  to  surprise  his  camp,  cut  to  pieces  great  part 
of  his  army,  and  take  Hannibal  himself  prisoner. 
This  disaster  eompelled  Hamilcar  to  raise  the  siege 
ofTunis,andMback  totberiverBagradaa.  The 
Carth^inlan  senate,  in  great  alarm,  now  exerted 
themselves  lo  bring  about  a  reconciliation  bet\ 
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effected,  the  two  generals  again  took  the  £eld 

to  the  decision  of  a  generaJ  battle,  in  wliicli  the 
rebels  were  completely  defeated,  and  Matho  him- 
self taken  prisoner  ;  after  which  ahnost  all  the 
revollfid  lowna  aubmitl^'d  to  the  Carthaginians. 
UtJca  and  Hippo  alone  held  out  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  soon  reduced,  the  one  by  Hamilcar  and 
the  otiier  by  Hanno  ;  and.  this  snnguinary  war  at 
length  brought  to  a  successful  close  (B-C.  338), 
after  it  had  lasted  three  years  and  tbur  months. 
(Polyb.  L  86—88)  eomp.  Dlod.  EfB.  /ftemSe/. 
XIV.  1 ;  and  tot  the  chronology  see  Clinten,  F,  ff. 
TOl.  iii.  on.  338.) 

There  is  much  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Hamilcar  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
of  the  metoenaries.  PolyWus  states  simply  (ii.  1 ) 
that  the  Carthaginiana  immediately  alterwatds 
sent  him  with  an  army  into  Spain.  Diodorus  and 
Appian,  on  the  contrary,  represent  him  as  engaging 
in  intrigues  with  the  popular  party  at  CmSage 
against  the  aristocracy ;  and  the  latter  author 
aseerls  that  it  was  in  order  to  escape  a  prosecution 
brought  ag^nst  him  by  the  adverse  party  for  his 
induct  in  Sidly,  that  he  sought  and  obtained,  em- 
.  in  a  war  against  the  Numldians,  in  which 
vas  associated  with  bun  as  his  colleague  ; 
the   latter  being    recalled    to   Carthage, 
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Hamilcar  crossed  over  into  Span.     Both  Appian 

lortantstep  with  out  any  authority  iromthe  govern- 

nent  at  home,  trusting  to  the  popular  influence  at 
Carthage  to  rati^  his  measures  subsequently ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  secured  this  confirmation  not  only 
by  his  brilliant  successes,  and  hy  the  influence  of 
his  aon-in-law  Hasdrubal,  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  democratic  party  at  Carthage,  but  by  em- 
ploying the  treasures  which  he  obtiuned  in  Spain 
in  purcha^ng  adherents  at  home.  (Appian,  Hitp. 
4,S,Atimh.2;  Zonar.  viii.  17;  Diod. -Bw.  Vales. 
ixv.)  Whatever  weight  wo  may  attach  to  these 
statements  (which  are  proiiably  derived  from  Fa- 
bius),  it  is  certain  that  Hamilcar  was  supported  by 
the  popular  or  democratic  party  at  Carthage,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  aristocracy,  of  whom  Hanno 
was  the  chief  leader:  and  it  was  in  order  lu 
strengthen  this  interest  that  he  allied  himself  with 
Hasdrubal,  who,  both  by  his  wealth  and  popular 
manners,  had  acquiied  a  powerful  body  of  adherents 
in  the  state.  It  seems  probable  also  that  we  are  to 
attribute  to  Hamilcar  alone  the  project  to  which  he 
henceforth  devoted  himself  with  so  much  energy, 
and  which  was  so  ably  followed  up  after  his  death 
by  Hasdrnbal  and  Hannibal, — that  of  forming  in 
Spain  a  new  empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  wealth  to  Carthage,  and 
compensate  for  the  less  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  bat 
ahrtuld  he  the  point  from  whence  he  might  at  a 
subsequent  period  renew  hostilities  against  Borne. 
[Polyh.  iiL  9,  !0.)  His  enmity  to  that  state,  and 
Ms  long- cherished  resentment  (or  the  loss  of  Sicily, 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  flagrant  uyustice  with 
which  the  Ramans  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakneBB  of  Carthage  after  the  African  war,  to 
force  from  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  one  of  her 
valued  possessions ;  and  the  intensity  of  this 
feeling  may  be  interred  from  the  well-known  stoiy 
''  his  causing  Ms  son  Hannibal,  when  a  child  ol 

ne  years oldjte  swear attbealtaretemal hostility 
Rome.     (Polyb.iii.il.)     But  his  views  were 

Dg-sighted,  and  he  regarded  the  subjugation  of 
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for  life  or  death,  to  which  he  looked  forward  as  bis 
'  lie  end.  The  Carthaginians,  whether  or  not 
!anctioned  his  plans  in  the  beginning,  did  not 
nt  to  interfere  with  them  aftecwaids,  and  lefi 
lie  uncontrolled  direction  of  a^rs  in  Spain 
from  his  first  arrival  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
nearly  nine  years.  But  of  all  that  heaccomphshed 
during  this  long  interval  we  know,  unfortunately, 
ahnost  nothing.  Previous  to  this  time  the  Car- 
thaginians do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  dominion 
'  :  interior  of  Spain,  though  Qades  and  other 
lieian  cohinies  gave  them  in  some  measure 
unmand  of  the  southern  coasts ;  but  Hamilcar 
carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  Eind 
while  he  reduced  some  cities  and  tribes  by  force  of 
gained  over  others  by  negotiation,  and  avEuled 
:lf  of  their  services  as  allieG  or  as  mercenaries, 
fast  wealth  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  by  hia 
ies  was  probably  derived  not  only  from  the 
plunder  and  contributions  of  the  vanquished  na- 
*ons,  but  fixim  the  rich  silver  mines  in  part  of  the 
luntry  which  he  subdued.  We  are  told  also  that 
he  founded  a  great  city,  which  he  destined  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Cartl^nian  empire  in  Spain,  at 
a  place  called  the  White  Promontory  ('A/cpa  Aci/ifif), 
but  this  was  probably  superseded  by  New  Car- 
thage, and  its  situation  is  now  nnknown.    Tha 


ogle 


pri^i^SB  whicli  the 

liy  tbe  circumstancs  that  the  falid  battle  in  which 
ho  perislied  is  stated  to  have  been  fought  against 
the  Vettonea,  a  people  who  dwelt  betweon  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.  (Com.'  Nep.  Hamile. 
4 ;  Strab.  ill  p.  139.)  According  to  Livj  (isIt. 
41),  it  occuired  near  a  place  called  Castrum  Album, 
bat  the  exact  site  h  unknown.  The  circumstancea 
of  his  defeat  and  death  are  TCiy  differently  told  by 
Siodoma  and  by  Appjan.  The  account  of  the 
latter  author  ia  confirmed  by  Zonaraa  j  but  all 
wiiiets  agree  that  he  displayed  the  utmost  personal 
bravery  in  the  fetal  conflict,  and  that  hia  death  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  life.  It  took  place  in  229 
E.  Q^  about  ten  years  before  his  son  Hannibal  was 
able  to  commence  the  realiaation  of  the  great  de- 
signs in  the  midat  of  which  he  was  tlius  himself  cut 
I*  (Polyb.  ii.  1 ;  Diod,  fee.  Hoeschd.  in.  3  i 
Zonni;.  viil  19  ;  Com.  Nep.  Hamile.  4 ;  Liv.  xxL 


whom  Li»y  hi 
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We  know  xery  little  concerning  the  private 
character  of  Hamilcar:  an  anecdote  of  bim  pre- 
served by  Diodorus  (Exe.  Vol.  xiiv.  2,  3)  repre- 
sents m  B,  fevoarable  light  hia  liberaUty  and  even 
Kenerosity  of  spirit ;  and  we  hare  seen  that  he  at 
fuist  displayed  much  leniency  towarda  the  inauigentB 
in  the  African  war,  thongh  the  atrocities  of  his 


judgment  «i 


obscure  that  il 


a  thia  respect ; 


ms  reason  to  suppose  that, 
like  many  other  great  men,  the  conaciouaneBa  of  hia 
own  Buperiority  rendered  him  impatient  of  control; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sought  in  Spain 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  a  more  independent 
career  than  existing  institutions  allowed  him  at 
bnme.  An  odious  imputation  cast  on  his  relations 
with  Hasdmbal  was  probably  no  more  than  a 
calumny  of  the  opposite  faction.  (Com.  Nep. 
Hamiic.  3 ;  Liv.  iiL  3,  3.)  Of  the  military  genius 
of  HamilcBT  our  unperfect  knowledge  of  the  delaila 
of  hia  oampaigna  scarcely  qualifies  us  to  judge,  but 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  places  him  in 
this  respect  almost  on  a  par  with  his  sou  HaunibaL 
He  left  three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and 
Mago,  all  of  whom  tore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
second  Punic  war. 

9.  Son  of  Qiaco,  waa  the  Carthapnian  governor 
of  Malta  at  the  begmning,  of  the  aecond  Punic  war. 
He  Bunendered  the  island,  together  with  hia  gm^ 
riaon  of  2000  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul,  Ti.  SemproniUB  Longus,  B.  c,  218.  (Liv. 
Hi.  fi!.) 

10.  Son  of  Bomikar  (probably  the  Suffete  of 
that  name  :  ace  SouiLCAit  No.  2),  ia  mentioned 
aa  one  of  the  generals  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  215,  togetJier 
With  Hasdrutol  and  Mago,  the  two  aona  of  Baica. 
The  three  generala,  with  their  united  armies,  were 
beaieging  fie  utyofllliturgi,  whan  the  two  Scipioa 
came  up  to  ita  relief;  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  inferiority  of  their  forces,  totally  defeated  the 
Carthaginians,  and  compelled  them  to  laiae  the 
siege.  {Liy.  ixiil.  49.)  No  other  mention  ia 
found  of  this  Hamilcor,  unless  he  be  the  same  that 
is  named  by  Polybius  (iii.  9S)  aa  commanding  the 
fleet  of  Hasdrubal  in  217.  That  officer  is,  how- 
ever, called  by  IJvy  (xiii.  19)  Himilcb.  From 
the  perpetual  confunon  betwi 
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iking  is  the  aame  as  the  HimilcB 
previoualy  mentioned  (itKiii.  28) 
aa  oeiug  mm  ima  Spain  with  a  large  force  to  sup- 
port Haadmhal.  [HlHILCO,  No.  7.] 

11.  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  commanded 
the  fleet  of  observation  which  the  Carthaginians 
kept  ap  during  the  second  Punic  War,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily.  (Polyb.  viii. 
3.  §  8.)  He  ia  probably  the  aame  who  in  the 
summer  of  210  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  with 
a  fleet  of  40  ships  (Liv.  iivii.  6) ;  and  whom  we 
find  holding  the  chief  naval  command  at  Carthage 
when  the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  to  Afiica. 
(Appian,  Pan.  24.)  After  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal 
and  Syphai  by  Siupio  in  20S,  Haniilcar  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  Roman  fleet  as  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  Utica.  He  had  hoped  Co  have  taken 
it  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  whole  j  but  the 
vigilance  of  Siapio  anticipated  his  design,  and  after 
an  obstinate  combat  he  was  only  able  to  carry  oif 
six  ahipa  to  Carthaffe,  In  a  snbseq^uent  attack  he 
effected  atill  less.  (Appian,  Pim.  24,  25,  30  ;  Liv. 
ixi.  10). 

12.  An  oflicec  m  the  anny  of  Hannibal,  in  Italy, 
during  the  second  Punic  Wiff.  In  216  he  was  de- 
tached, together  with  Hanno,  into  Bmttium,  where 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  important  town  of 
Loeri.  (Liv.  Xiiv.  I.)  He  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  governor  of  hia  new  conquest,  which  he 
held  with  n  Cartha^um  garrison  till  the  year  205, 
when  the  citadel  was  surprised  by  Q.  Pleminiua. 
Hamilcar  still  held  out  in  another  fort  that  com- 
manded the  town,  and  Hannibal  himself  odvanced 
to  hia  relief,  but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Scipio 
disconcerted  hia  plans,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Loori  to  its  fate.  Hamilcar  made  hia  es- 
cape in  the  night,  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison. 
According  to  the  Roman  historians,  his  conduct 
diunng  the  period  he  bad  held  the  command  at 
Locri  waa  marked  by  every  epecies  of  cruelty  and 
extortion,  which  were  however,  accoriling  to  their 
own  admission,  ^  exceeded  by  those  of  his  Roman 
successor.     (Liv.  ixLi.  6—8,  17.) 

13.  A  Carthaginian,  who  had  rcmiuned  in  CiaaJ- 
pine  Oaul  after  the  deleat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the 
Metaurua  (b.  c  207),  or,  accoiding  to  others,  had 
been  left  there  by  Mago  when  he  quitted  Italy. 
In  200,  when  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  and  had  greatly  diminished  their 
forces  in  Gaul,  Hamilcar  succeeded  in  exciting  a 
gencial  revolt,  not  only  of  the  Insubrians,  Boi'ana, 
and  Cenomanni,  but  seveial  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
also.  By  a  sudden  attack,  he  took  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Phieentia,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt, 
and  then  hiid  siege  to  Cremona ;  but  that  phu^e, 
though  unprepared  for  defence,  was  ahl  h  Id 
out  until  the  Roman  praetor,  L.  Furina,  arri  d  to 
its  relief  with  an  anny  ftom  Ariminum.  Ap  hd 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  to  al  y  d 
feuted,  and  in  which,  according  .to  on  accou 
Hamilcar  was  shiin:  but  auoSier,  and  a  m 
probable  statement,  lepresents  him  as  ntinuing 
to  leke  part  in  the  war  of  the  Gallic  nbes,  n 
without  frequent  successes,  until  the  ar  I<)7 
wlen  he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  great  battle  on 
the  river  Mincius,  in  which  the  Inaubriana  weio 
overthrown  by  the  consul  Cethegus.  He  is  said  to 
have  adorned  the  triumph  celebrated  by  the  vic- 
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any  nuthorily  fivrai  Carthage  ;  and,  on  the  eom- 
phints  of  iki;  Romans,  the  Cai.'thagJniaji  govern- 
ment paesod  senl'mce  Hgalnat  faim  of  baniBhment  and 
confiscation  of  his  pro(Brly.    (Lit.  xxii.  1 9.) 

14.  Suniamed  tie  SunaiiU,  on  what  account  we 
know  nol.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  thedemo- 
ccaUc  parlyat  Carthage  during  the  disBcnsione  which 
divided  that  state  afteT  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ;  and  one  of  those  who  instigated  Car- 
thfllo  to  attack  Ihe  troops  of  Maainissa.  [Cak- 
raALO,  No.  3.]  At  a  auhsequeot  period  (b.  c.  161 ), 
the  democratic  party  having  expelled  from  the  cit^ 

that  monarch  sent  hia  two  sons,  Gulusaa  and  Mi 
cipta,  to  demand  the  reetoiation  of  the  exiles  ;  hu 
the  two  princes  were  refused  adinis»on  within  thi 
gateei  and  as  they  were  retiring,  Hamilcai  attacked 
them,  and  killed  many  of  the  followers  of  Guiv 
who  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  This  outrage 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with 
Ma^nissa,  which  ul^malely  led  to  the  third  Puni( 
war.  It  is  probable  that  Haroiliar,  though  noi 
mentioned  by  name,  was  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Hasdruba],  Carthalo,  smi  the  other  leaders 
of  the  war  party,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  sought 
to  appease  the  anger  of  Rome,  when  the  danger  of 
war  with  that  power  became  imminent.  (Appi 
J'l^n.  68,  70,  74.) 

15.  One  of  tiie  five  amliaasadors  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  R^me  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  B.  c  U9.     They  were  fiimjshed  with 

avert  the  impending  danger  ;  and  finding,  on  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  bad  already  passed 
a  decree  for  war,  and  would  no  longer  enter  into 
negotiation,  they  determined  on  ofiering  unquaUfied 
submission.  This  declaration  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, but  300  hostages  were  required,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  countrymen,  and,  with 
this  demand,  the  ambassador)  returned  to  Carthage. 
(Polyb.JfJixyi.1,2.) 

IG.  There  ia  a  Carthaginian  author,  of  the  name 
of  Hamllcar,  mentioned  (together  with  M^o)  by 

of  husbandly  ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  [KH.B.] 

HAMMffNIUS.    [Ammoniub.] 

HAMMCNIOS,  C.  AVIA'NUS,  a  ffeedman 
of  M.   Aemilius   Avianns,  whom   Cicero   recom- 

Achaia'    (Cie.  odiliiB.  xiii,  21,27./ 
HA    P'^ICORA,  a  Sardinian  chief,  who,  after 
f  Cannae  (e.  C  31S),  entered  into  secret 
ndth  the  Carthaginians,  inviting  them 
r  n  fiirce  la  Sardinia,  to  recover  that 
rtan     sland  firon  the  dominion  of  Rome,     Hia 
re      ere  eagerly  liatened  to,  and  HaBdruhal, 
la  he  Bald,  dispatched  with  a  fleet  and 

in      to      pport  the  intended  revolt     But  before 
imn   of  Hasdrabal,  and  while  Hampaicora 
«     va  eng^ed  in  levying  troops  in  the  in- 
e  islajid,  his  son  Hioatns  raahly  aUcwed 
mse     to  bo  led  inle  an  engagement  with  the 
B  m  etor,  T.  Manliua,  in  whii/h  he  was  de- 

ed his  forces  dispersed.     The  artival  of 

Has  ruba    for  b  moment  changed  the  face  of  af- 
rs,  and  Hampsicora  having  advanced  with 

forces  ^^ust  Caialis,  the  capital  of  the 
R  man  p  evince,  they  were  met  by  Manhna,  when 
a  decisive  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  completely  vicloriouB.      Hlostus  fell  in  the 
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action,  and  Hampsicora,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  field  of  battle,  on  learning  the  death  of 
hia  son,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  These  events 
o«nrred  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xiiii, 
33,  40,  41,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HA'NNIBAL  ^Ai^yleas).  Many  persons  of 
this  name  occur  in  tbe  history  of  Carthage,  whom 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other, on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  family  names, 
and  even  of  patronymics,  among  the  Cartha^nians. 
The  name  itself  signifies,  according  to  Gesenius 
{Lii^.  Piaen.  MoTtam.  p.  407),  "  the  grace  or  fa- 
vour of  Baal;  "   tbe  final  syllable  Sd,  of  such 

reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the  Phoenicians, 

1.  A  son  of  Haadruba],  and  grandson  of  Mago, 
mentioned  only  by  Juatin  (six.  2),  according  to 
whom  tills  Hannibal,  together  with  his  brothers, 
Hasdrubal  and  Sappho,  carried  on  successful  wars 
Bgainat  the  Africans,  Numidians,  and  Maurilanians, 
and  was  one  of  those  mainly  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  dominion  of  Carthage  on  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

2.  Son  of  GIbco,  and  grandson  of  the  Hamilcar 
who  was  killed  at  Hlmera  B.C.  480,  [HamilCab, 
No,  J.J  lie  waaoneofthesuiTetes,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates, of  Carthage  at  the  time  that  the  Seges- 
tans,  after  the  defeat  of  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  implored  tSe  assislanco  of  the 
Carthaginians,  to  protect  tJiem  against  the  Selinon? 
tines.  The  senate  of  Carthage,  having  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  tiie  opportunity  of  entending 
their  power  and  influence  in  Sicily,  Hannibal  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  war :  a  small  force  was 
sent  off  immediately  to  the  support  of  the  Segea- 
tang,  and  Hannib^  having  spent  the  winter  in 
assembling  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  fiom  Spain 
and  Africa,  landed  at  Lilybaeiim  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409),  with  an  army,  according  to  the 
lowest  statement,  of  not  loss  than  100,000  men^ 
His  arms  were  iirat  directed  agiinst  Selinus,  which, 
thoDgh  one  of  the  moat  powe^  and  opulent  cities 
of  Sicily,  appears  to  have  been  ill  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  Hannibal  pressed  bis  attacks  with  such 
vigour,  that  he  roade  iimself  master  of  the  city, 
aflor  a  siege  of  only  nme  days :  the  place  was  given 
up  to  plunder,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  temples,  almost  utterly  destroyed.  From  henue 
Hannibal  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Himera,  info 
which  place  Diodes  had  tlirown  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Syracnsans  and  other  anxdiaries , 
but  tbe  latter,  after  an  unsuccessful  combat,  in 
which  many  of  hia  troops  had  Eillen,  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  « ith- 
drew,  with  the  forces  under  Ids  command,  and  a 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Hiraeia,  leaving  the  rest  to 
their  fete.  The  remnant  thus  left  were  unable  to 
defend  them  walls,  and  the  city  fell  the  next  day 

'    0  the  power  of   Hannibal,  who,  after  having 

radoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  hia  soldiers,  razed 

to  the  ground,  and  sacrificed  all  the  prlsciners 

that  had  Men  into  his  hands,  3000  in  number, 

upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  grandfather  Ha- 

~~ilcar  had  perished.      After  these  successes,   he 

turned  in  triumph  to  Carthage.     (Died.  liii.  43, 

•,  64—62  ;  Xen.  flefl.  i.  1.  g  37.) 

It  appears  that  Hannibal  must   have  been  at 

this  time  already  a  man  of  advanced  age,  and  he 

seems  to  have  been  diEposed  to  rest  content  with 

the  glory  he  had  gmned  in  this  expedition,  so  that 

Wh^,  tiiree  yeara  afterwards  (b.  c.  406 J,  .the  Coi' 
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thaginUns  dcMmiined  on  sending  nnotber,  and  a 

Btill  greater,  armament  to  Sicily,  he  at  first  detlined 

by  liaving  his  CDUsin  Himilco  associated  with  him. 
ARer  mailing  great  preparations,  and  assemliling 
an  immense  fbrce  of  mercenaiy  troops,  Hannibal 
t™k  the  lead,  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  triremes, 
but  was  quickly  follawed  by  Himiko,  with  the 
miun  army  ;  and  having  landed  tlieir  whole  fiirce 
in  safety,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  inrest 
Agrigentmn,  at  that  time  one  of  Che  wealthiest  and 
most  powerfal  cities  in  Sicily.  But  while  the  two 
genetale  were  pushing  tbeir  atlaclks  with  the  utmost 
digour  on  several  points  at  once,  a  peeU1en(«  aud- 
venly  broke  out  in  the  camp,  lo  whicli  Hannibal 
himself  fell  a  victim,  B.  c  406.     (Diod.  liii.  SO— 

3.  Father  of  Hanno,  who  joined  Hiernn  in  the 
dege  of  MeBsana.     [HANNn,  No.  8.] 

4.  A  CartJjagiiiEan  general,  who  happened  to  be 
stationed  with  a  fieetat  Lipara,  when  Hieron,  after 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Mamertines,  was 
preparing  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  besiege 
Messana  itself.      The  CnrthaginianB  were  at  this 

least,  friendly  to  Hienm  ;  bat  Hannibal  was 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  latter  obtaining  so 

lened  to  the  camp  of  Hieron,  and  induced  him  to 
grant  teims  to  the  Mamertjnes,  while  he  himself 
euoceeded  in  introducing  a.  Carthi-^nian  garrison 
into  the  city  of  M^sana.  (Diod,  Em.  HoeaAel. 
Mdi.  IS.  p.  600.)  These  events  must  have  oeeurred 
in  270  B.  c  (See.  Dioysen,  HtUenamm,  vol.  iL 
p.  268,  not.)  It  may  probably  have  been  this  same 
Hannibal  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorns  (JSre. 
HoeaeM.  IXJii.  5)  as  arriving  at  Xjpboniaa  with  a 
naval  force  to  the  support  of  Hieron,  but  loo  late  to 
prevent  that  prince  from  concluding  peace  with  the 
Romans,  B.  c  263. 

5.  Son  of  Gisco  (Zonar.  viii.  10),  and  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  forces  at  Agrigentmn, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Banmna  during  the 

that  this  may  be  the  saane  person  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  we  have  no  evidence  by  which  to 
decide  the  fac^  and  the  name  of  Hannibal  appears 
to  have  been  so  common  at  Carthage,  that  it  can 
by  no  means  bo  assumed.  Hannibal  had  a  con- 
siderable army  under  his  command,  yet  he  did  not 
venture  to  tace  the  Romans  in  the  field,  and  shut 
bimeelf  np  witliin  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  The 
Roman  consuls,  L.  PostumiuB  Megellus  and  Q. 
Mamilius  Vitulus,  established  theii  armies  in  two 
eepaiate  fortified  camps,  which  they  united  by  lines 
of  intrenchment,  and  thus  proceeded  to  blockads 
the  cily.  Hannibal  was  soon  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, for  want  of  provisions,  but  held  out,  in  hopes 
of  being  relieved  by  Hanno,  who  bad  advanced  as 
fer  as  Heradea  to  bis  support.  [Hanno,  No.  8.) 
But  the  operations  of  the  latter  were  unsnceessfal, 
and  when  be  at  length  ventured  on  a  decisive 
effort,  he  was  completely  defeated.  Herenpon 
Hannibal,  who  had  himself  made  an  unsueeeseful 
attack  upon  the  Roman  camp,  during  their  engage- 
ment with  Hanno,  determined  to  abandon  the  town, 
and  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in  forcing 
his  way  throi^h  the  enemy's  lines,  and  making 
good  his  ivtreaC  with  what  troops  remained  to  him 
in  aafety  to  Panonnus,  Agiigentum  itself  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  stormed   and  pbmdered  by 
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(he  Romans,  (Polyb.  i.  17—19  i  Zonar,  vjii.  1 0 1 
Oros.  iv.  7.)  Hannibal's  attention  was  henceforth 
directed  principally  to  carrying  on  the  cnntsst  by 
sea:  wiih  a  fleet  of  uxty  ships,  he  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  were  then  almost  defence- 
less ;  and  the  next  year  (e-c.  260),  on  learning 
that  the  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  had 
put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  thips,  he 
dispatched  BoodeB,  with  twenty  gallies,  to  meet 
him  at  Lipara,  where  the  latter  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem  in  capturing  Scipio,  with  his  whole 
squadron.  After  this  snecess,  Hannibal  put  to  sea 
in  person,  with  fifty  ships,  fiir  the  purpose  of  again 
isva^^g  the  coasts  of  Italy,  but,  falling  in  unex- 
pectedly with  the  whole  Roman  lleet,  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Sicily  with  the  remainder.  Here,  however,  he  joined 
the  rest  of  his  fleet,  and  C.  Duiliua,  having  taken 
the  command  of  that  of  the  Romans,  almost  im- 
mediately brought  on  a  general  action  oif  Mylae. 
Hannibal,  well  knowing  the  inexperience  and  want 
of  skill  of  the  Romans  in  naval  warfere,  and  having 
apparently  a  superior  force,  had  anticipated  an  easy 
victory,  but  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  logethei 
with  the  strange  contrivance  of  the  corvi,  or  board- 
ing bridges,  gained  them  the  advantage  ;  the  Car- 
thaginians were  totally  defeated,  and  not  less  than 
fifty  of  tbeir  ships  snnle,  destroyed,  or  taken, 
Hannibal  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
ship  (a  vessel  of  seven  buiks  of  oars,  wiiich  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus),  and  make  his  escape 
in  a  small  boat.  He  hastened  to  Carthage,  where. 
It  is  (aid,  he  contrived  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  to 
escape  the  punishment  so  often  inflicted  by  tha 
CarUiaj^ians  on  their  unsnccessful  geperals.  (Po- 
lyb. L  21—33  i  Zonar,  viii.  10,  11  ;  Oroa.  iv.  7  ; 
Diod.  StB.  Valic.  iiiii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  VaL 
63  ;  Poljaen.  vi.  16.  §  B.)  He  was,  neverUieless, 
deprived  of  hia  comnumd,  but  was  soon  after  (ap- 
parently the  very  next  year,  2B9)  again  sent  out, 
with  a  considerable  fleets  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia, 
which  bad  been  attacked  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Scipio.  Here  he  was  again  unfortunate,  and, 
having  lost  many  of  bis  ships,  was  seized  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
i.  24;  Ores.  iv.  8;  Zonar.  viii.  12.     There  is  some 

clear  whe&ei  he  perished  in  the  year  of  Scipio's 
operations  in  Sardinia,  or  in  the  following  consul- 
ship of  Sulpicius  Patereulus,  B.  c.  258.) 

B.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  CaF- 
Lj^inian  oflieera  at  Liljbaeam  during  the  siege  of 
lal  city  by  the  Romans.  He  wa»  employed  by 
the  general,  Himilco,  to  treat  with  the  disaffected 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
them  to  remain  faithful.  (Polyb.  L  43.) 

7.  Son  of  Hamilcai  (perhaps  the  Hamilcar  who 
was  opposed  to  Regulus  [Hamilcar,  No.  7]),  was 
chosen  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  dis^nguished 
naval  ofllcer  and  a  friend  of  their  admiral,  Adher- 
bal,  to  command  the  squadron  destined  for  the 
reUef  of  Lilybaeum  in  the  ISth  year  of  the  first 
Punic  War,  b.  c  360.  That  city  was  at  the  time 
blockaded  by  the  Romans  botji  by  sea  and  land  ; 
but  Hannibal,  sailing  from  Carthagu  with  fifty 
ships  to  the  «nall  islands  of.  the  Acgusae,  lay  there 
awaiting  a  fevourahle  wind ;  and  no  sooner  did 
(his  arise,  than  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  spreading  all 
Sful,  stood  straight  into  the  harbour  of  Lilybaeum, 
before  the  Romans  could  collect  their  ships  to  op- 
pose him.    He  thus  landed  a  fbica  ot  10,000  men 
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bssidea  large  supplies  of  proviaiona  ;  uReT  which, 
sgaiii  eluding  the  Bonums,  he  rcpaii-ed  with  hia 
Seet  to  join  that  oF  Adherbal  at  Drepanum.     His 
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victory  of  that  commander  oiet  P.  Claudlns  in  the 
following  year  (249),  though  it  jg  probable  that 

hira  detached,  with  n  force  of  thirty  alipa,  to  Pa- 
i^ormue,  where  he  teiaed  the  Koman  magazines  of 
com,  and  canied  them  off  to  Lilybaeum.  (Polyh.  i. 
44,  46 ;  Diod.  E^.  Hoeadiel.  snv.  1  ;  Oros.  jv. 
10.t 

8.  Surnamed  the  Rhodinn,  dietinguished  him- 
self during  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  ekilJ  and 
dnring  with  wlijch  he  contrived  to  run  in  and  out 
uf  the  hEirbsuT  of  tliat  place  with  hia  ungle  ehip, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  commnnication  of  the  be- 
sieged with  Cacliisge,  in  epils  of  the  viplance  of 
the  itoman  blockading  squadron.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  fell  into  the  haiide  of  the  enemy,  who 
subeequently  made  use  of  his  galley,  of  the  swifl- 
iiess  of  which  thev  had  had  so  much  experience,  as 
a  model  afterwhieh  toconetruct  thrirown.  (Polyb. 
L  46,  47  ;  Zonar.  viii.  15,  who  erroueonsly  calk 
him  Hanno.) 

9.  A  general  in  llie  wai  of  the  Carthsginians 
Bgainat  tiieir  revolted  inercenaiies,  B.  c.  240-23B, 
who  wasappoinl«d  to  succeed  Hanno,  when  the  dia- 
senaioiis  between  that  general  and  Homilcar  Barca 
had  terminated  in  the  depoaition  of  the  former. 
[Hjmno,  No.  12.]  It  is  probable  that  the  new  com- 

to  tiamilcar,  was  content  to  follow  his  direcliona, 
and  we  hear  nothing  of  him  separately  until  the 
two  generals  besieged  Tunis  with  their  combined 
forces.  On  this  occasion  Hamilcar  encamped  with 
a  part  of  the  aimy  an  one  dde  of  the  city,  Hannibal 
on  the  other ;  but  tbe  latter  wad  eo  wanting  in 
vigilance,  that  Matho,  the  commander  of  the  be- 
aieged  forces,  by  a  sadden  aally,  broke  mto  his 
camp,  made  a  great  slaughter  among  his  troope, 
and  cariied  off  Hannibal  himself  prisoner.  The 
next  morning  the  unfortunate  general  was  nailed  to 
the  same  cross  on  which  Spendius,  the  chief  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  had  been  prerioualy  crucified  by 
Hamilcar.    (Polyb.   L    82,   86 ;    Died.  Exa.  Vat. 

1 0.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Sarca,  and  one  of  the  most 
illtiatrimiB  generala  of  antiquity.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  not  mentioned  by  any  aucient  writer,  but 
fi-om  the  atatemenls  concerning  his  age  at  the  battle 
of  Zama,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  bom 
in  E.  c.  247,  the  very  year  in  whidi  his  father 
Hamilcar  waa  first  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Sicily.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  vol  iii.  pp.  20,  S2  ;  but 
compare  Niebuhr,  Zccf.  trt  Bam.  tEit.  vol.  L  p. 
IKS.)  Ha  was  onJy  nine  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  it  waa  on 
tliia  oecaaion  that  Hamilcar  made  him  swear  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hostility  te  Rome.  The  story  was 
tnld  by  Hannibal  hunself  many  years  afterwards  to 
Antiochua,  and  is  one  of  the  best  attested  in  ancient 
history.  (Polyb.  iii.  11  ;  Uv.  xsi.  1,  xiiv.  19  ; 
Com.  Nep.  Haini.  2 ;  Appmn,  Hiap.  9  ;  Val.  Mai. 
ix.  3,  ext>  §  3.)  ChUd  as  he  then  waa,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  »ow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domina- 
tion of  Rome.  He  waa  early  tr^ned  in  arms 
under  the  ere  of  his  father,  and  probably  accom- 
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Hamilnir  perished  (b.  c.  229) ;  and  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  dis- 
played 50  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  by  Hasdmbal  (the  eon-in-hiw  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  (Died.  Em.  RoesiA.  ixt.  p.  611  5  Lir. 
iixi.  4;  Appian,  ifiap,  S.)  Of  the  details  of  Iheee 
csmpMgns  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Hannihid  thus  early  gave  proof  of  that  remarkable 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  in  so  emmenl  a  degree,  and  secured  to 
himself  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  army  under 
his  command.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
assassination  of  Baedrabal  (b.  c  221),  the  aoWiers 
unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful  leader  com- 
mandeivin-ijiie^  and  the  government  at  Carthage 
hastened  to  ratify  an  appointment  whidi  they  had 
not,  in  fact,  the  power  to  prevent.  (Polyb,  iiL  13  ; 
Appian,  Hup.  6  ;  Zonar.  viii.  21.) 

Hannibal  waa  at  this  tune  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  There  tan  be  no  doubt  that  he 
already  Inoked  forward  to  the  invasion  and  con- 
qoest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  for  him  first  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  been  so  aWy  begun  by  his  two  prede- 
cessors, and  to  estaiilish  the  Carlhafpnian  power  as 
firmly  as  possible  in  Spain,  before  he  made  that 
country  the  hits  of  his  subsequent  operations. 
This  was  the  work  of  two  campwgns.  Immediately 
after  he  had  received  the  command,  he  tamed  his 
arms  against  the  Olcades,  a  nation  of  the  interior, 
who  were  speedily  compelled  to  submit  by  the  6dl 
of  their  capital  city,  Althaea.  HannibaJ  levied 
large  sums  of  money  from  them  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  alter  which  he  returned  into  winter 
quarters  at  New  Carthage.  The  next  year  (220), 
he  penetrated  farther  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
aasml  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Vaccaeans,  and  re- 
duced their  two  strong  and  populous  cities  of  Hel- 
mandca  and  Arbocala.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  was  involved  in  great  danger  by  a 
sudden  attack  from  the  Carpetanians,  tocethec 
with  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Olcades  and  Vac- 
caeans, but  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  he  placed 
the  river  Tagus  between  himself  and  the  enemy, 
and  the  bartarian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
attempt  to  force  tbeir  passage.  A^r  these  successes 
he  again  returned  to  spend  the  wmter  at  New 
Carthage,  (Polyb.  iii.  13— lo  ;  Liv.  xxl  6.) 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  (a  c.  219)  Hannibal 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  (o  Saguntnm,  a  city  of, 
Greek  origin,  which,  thDUgh  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Iberus,  and  therefore  not  included  under  the 
protection  of  the  liealy  between  Hasdrubal  and 
the  Romans  [HAsnnusAL,  No.  5],  bad  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  latter  people.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  an  atladt  upon 
Sagnntam  would  inevitably  hring  on  a  war  with 
Rome  ;  hut  for  this  Hannibal  was  prepared,  or 
rather  it  was  nnquestionably  his  real  object  The 
uumediate  pretext  of  his  invauon  was  tiie  same  of 
which  the  Romans  so  often  avuled  themselves, — 
aome  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Saguntinee  upon  one 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  Hannibai  But  the  resistance  of  the  city 
was  long  and  desperate,  and  it  was  not  till  al^r  a 
aiege  of  near  eight  months,  in  the  conrae  of  which 
Hannibal  himself  had  been  severely  wounded,  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  (Polyb.  iii, 
17;   Liv.  Ksi.   6—15;    Appian,  Hisp.    10— 12  | 
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Zonar.yiii.  21.)  During  aU  this  period  the  Ra- 
mans sent  no  aBsietanve  to  tJieir  alliea :  tTie;  lini, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  tfas  siege,  dis- 
patched amhassadars  to  Hannibal,  but  he  reft^ired 
them  for  an  anawec  to  the  government  at  home, 
nnd  they  could  ohfam  no  Batisfaodon  from  the 
Unr^aginians,  in  whose  councils  the  vraipart;  had 
now  a  decided  predominance.  A  second  embassy 
i^as  sent  after  the  fall  of  Sagnntnm  to  demand  the 
anrrender  of  Hannibal  in  atonement  for  the  breach 
Of  the  treaty  ;  but  this  was  met  by  an  open  deda- 
lation  of  war,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  ar- 
duous atru^le  called  the  Second  Punio  War.  Of 
this  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  waa  not  so 
much  a  cmteat  between  the  powers  of  two  great 
nations, — between  Carthage  and  Roma, — as  be- 
tween the  individual  genius  of  Hannibal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  combined  energies  of  tlie  Roman 
people  on  the  other.  The  position  of  Hannibal 
was  indeed  very  peculiar  :  his  command  in  Spain, 
and  the  powerful  army  there,  which  was  entirely 
at  his  own  disposal,  rendered  him  In  great  measure 
independent  of  the  govemoient  at  Carthage,  and 
the  latter  seemed  disposed  to  take  admntage  of 
this  circmustsjice  to  devolve  all  responsibility  upon 
hiro.  When  he  sent  to  Carthage  for  instructions 
as  to  how  he  should  act  in  regiird  to  Sagnntnm, 
ho  could  obljun  no  other  reply  than  that  he  should 
do  as  he  thought  beat  (Appitin,  Hisp.  10) ;  and 
though  the  government  afterwards  avowed  and  sup- 

fiorled  his  proceedings  in  that  instance,  they  did 
ittle  themselves  to  prepare  fbc  the  impending  con- 
test. All  was  left  to  Hannibal,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Saguntum,  had  returned  once  mors  to 
New  Carthage  for  the  winter,  and  was  there  ac- 
tively eng^(ed  in  preparations  for  transporting  the 
seene  of  war  in  the  ensuing  (SJnp^gn  from  Spun 
intti  Italy,  At  the  same  tune,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
provide  for  ths  defence  of  Spain  and  A&ica  during 
his  Hbeence  :  in  the  former  country  he  placed  his 
brodier  Hasdmbal  with  a  considerable  army,  great 
part  of  which  was  composed  of  Africans,  while  he 
ehM  over  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defbnce  of  Africa  and  even  of  Car- 
thage itself.  (Poljh,  iii.  33.)  During  the  winter 
ha  allowed  many  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  own 
army  lo  return  to  their  homes,  that  they  might  re- 
join their  standards  with  fresh  spirits  for  the  ap- 
proaching (smpaign :  he  himself  is  cud  to  have 
repaired  to  Godes,  and  there  to  have  ofiered  up  in 
the  temple  of  Melkarth,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre 
and  of  Carthage,  a  solemn  sacrifice  for  the  saccras 
of  his  expeaition.  (Liv.  xzi.  31.) 

All  his  preparations  being  now  completed,  Han- 
nibal quitted  his  winter- quarters  at  New  Cavthage 
in  the  spring  of  SIB,  and  crossed  the  Iberua  with 
anarmydfSOjOOOfootand  12,000  horse.  (Polyb. 
iii.  Se).  The  tribes  between  that  river  imd  the 
Pyrenees  offered  at  Rrst  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
tliough  they  were  quickly  subdned,  Hannibal 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him  a  force  of 
1  l,ODD  men,  under  Hanno,  to  m^ntain  this  newly 
acquired  province.  His  forcW  were  farther  thinned 
during  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  desertion, 
whidi  obUged  him  to  send  horns  a  large  body  of  bis 
Spanish  troops.  With  a  greatly  diminished  army, 
bit  one  on  which  he  coijld  securelyrely,  he  now  coi^ 
iinued  his  march  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Rhone  without  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
the  Ganlish  tribes,  through  which  he  passed  being 
favourably  disposed  to  him,  or  having  been  previ- 
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ously  gained  over  by  his  emissaries.  The  Roman 
consul,  P.  Scipio,had  already  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maasilia,  whwi  he  heard  that  Hannibal 
had  reached  the  Rhone,  but  was  too  late  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  Aat  river :  the  barbarians  on  the 
left  bank  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  tlie  Car- 
tha^nian  army  from  crossing ;  and  Hannibal,  hav- 
ing effected  his  passage  with  but  Uttle  loss,  continued 
bis  march  up  the  jdt  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
its  confluence  with  the  leere.  Here  he  interposed 
in  a  dispute  between  two  rival  chie&  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  and  by  lending  his  aid  to  establish  one  of 
them  finnly  on  the  throne,  secured  the  co-operation 
of  an  efficient  tiUy,  who  greatly  facilitated  his 
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barbarians,  i 
to  prevent  bis  advance ;  and  it  was  n 
heavy  loss  that  ho  was  able  to  surmount  this  difli- 
cult  pass.  For-some  time  afler  this  his  advance 
was  comparatively  unimpeded  ;  but  a  sudden  and 
treacherous  attack  from  the  Gaulish  mountaineers 
at  the  moment  when  his  troops  were  struggling 

to  annihilate  his  whole  army.  Surmounting  all 
these  dangers,  he  at  length  reached  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  and  thencefiirth  suffered  but  little  from 
hostile  attacks ;  but  the  natural  difUculties  of  the 
road,  enhanced  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  (the 
beginning  of  October,  at  which  time  the  snows 
have  already  commenced  in  Uie  high  Alps),  caused 
him  almost  aa  much  detention  and  difficulty  as  the 
opposition  of  the  barbarians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains.  So  heavy  were  his  losses  from 
these  combined  causes,  that  when  he  at  length 
emerged  from  the  valley  of  Aosla  into  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  and  encamped  in  the  friendly  country  of 
the  Insnbrians,  he  had  with  him  no  mora  ttian 
20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  Such  wera  the  forces, 
as  Polybins  remarks  (ii.  21),  with  which  he  de- 
scended into  Italy,  to  atteropt  the  overthrow  of  a 

a  disposable  force  of  above  700,000  fighting  men. 
(Polyb.  iii.  3£,  40-53  ;  Liv.  xxi.  St— 37.) 

The  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkabie  events  in  ancient  history,  and, 
aa  Buch,  was  early  disfigured  by  exaggerations  and 
misconceptions.      The  above  narrative   is   taken 
wholly  from  that  of  Polybius,  which  is  cerlfflnly  by 
tur  the  most  trustworthy  that  has  descended  to  us; 
but  that  author  has  nowhere  clearly  slated  by 
which  of  the  passes  across  the  Alps  Hannibal 
eS^ected  his  march ;  and  this  question  has  given  . 
rise  to  much  controversy  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.  Into  this  discussion  our  Umlls  will  not 
er,  bnt  the  following  may  be  briefly 
general  resnlls  ;  —  1.  That  after  a 
ation  of  the  tsit  of  Polybins,  and 
comparison  of  the  different  tocaUties,  his  nanative 
ill  be  found  on  the  whole  to  agree  best  with  the 
ppo^tion  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Qraian  Alps, 
Little  St.  Bernard,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
at  there  are  some  difiiculties  attending  this  line, 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.     2. 
hat  Caelius  Antipaier  certainly  represented  him 
as  taking  this  route  (liv.  xxi.  S8)  ;  and  as  he  is 
'   town  to  have   followed  the   Greek   history   of 
lenus,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Hannibal 
many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  the 
greatest  weight.     3.    That  Livy  and  Stnibo,  on 
y,  both  suppose  him  to  have  crossed  lh« 
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iBJn  argument  that  appears 
10  nave  weignea  with  Livy,  as  it  baa  dene  with 
Eeveral  modem  writers  an  the  siibjecl,  is  the  aa- 
aamption  that   Hannibal   descended   in    the  first 
instance  into  tbe  cDunlry  of  the  Tauiinians,  which 
is  opposed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius, 
who  says  expressly  that  he  descended  among  the 
Irauhrians   (itKTpp*  ToX^aipSs  tls    ii    rtpl   wiy 
n^ov  jkSCo,  xal  tA  tSv  'laS^put  IBms,  lii.  66.), 
and  si^&eqff^tlrf  mentions  his  attack  on  the  Tauri- 
iilans.     4.  That  as  accordmg  to  Livy  himself  (i 
39)  the  Gaulish  emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannihi 
guides  were  Boians,  it  was  natural  that  these  should 
conduct  him  bj  the  passage  that  led  directly  in 
the  territory  of  their  allies  and  hrothers-in-am: 
the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the  Taui 
nians,  a  liguiian  trihe,  who  were  at  this  Tery  tin 
in  a  stale  of  hostility  with  the  Insuhrians.  (Poljh. 
iii.  600     And  this  remark  will  seri-e  to  explain 
why  Hannibal  chose  apparently  a   longer  ron 
instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Qenef : 
Lastly,  it  is  remarkable  that  Fulybius,  chough 
-'-— B  and  absurdities  wi 
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rout«  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  someiomg 
well  known :  hence  it  appears  clear  that  the  pas- 
sage by  which  he  crossed  them  must  have  been  one 
of  those  frequented  in  subsequent  times  by  the 
Itom^s ;  anii  this  argument  seems  deulsive  against 
the  claims  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  which  hare  been  ad- 
vocated by  some  modem  writers,  that  pass  having 
apparently  never  been  used  until  the  middle  ages. 
For  a  fuller  examination  of  this  much  controverted 
subject^  the  r^er  may  consult  De  Luc,  HtstaiTV  da 
Pussi^  des  Alpea  par  ArasHal,  Bvo.  Genive,  2d 
edit.  1 836 ;  Wickham  and  Ciamer,  Z>merfafwH 
OB  lie  Passage  of  Hanmbal  omr  the  Alps,  Lend. 
1828,  2d  adit. ;  Ukert,  HanJiibaCa  Zug.  ubw  die 
Alpf/t,  appended  to  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Geographic 
d.  Gritdt.  a.  Komer:  in  which  works  the  earlier 
dissertations  and  scattered  remarks  of  other  writers 
are  discussed  or  referred  t^  Of  the  latest  histo- 
rians it  may  be  noticed  that  Niebiibr  {Led.  on 
Mom.  Hut,  vol  i.  p.  170)  and  Arnold  (ffisi.  of 
Some,  vol.  iii.  p.  83—92,  note  M),  as  well  as  BHt- 
ticher  (Gesdi.  d.  CarOi^er,  p.  261),  have  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ;  while  Michelet 
{Hist.  Romaine,  voL  ii.  p.  10)  and  Thierry  (/fisl. 
(fes  Qaaloia,  vol.  i.  p.  376),  in  comm<m  with  ahnost 
all  French  writers,  adopt  the  Mont  Genevre  or 
Mont  Cenis. 

Five  months  had  been  onployed  in  the  m;w:h 
from  New  Cartbage  to  the  phuns  of  Ital;,  of  which 
the  actual  pass;^  of  the  Alps  had  occupied  fifieen 
days.  (Polyb.  iii.  58.)  Hannibal's  first  care  was 
now  to  recruit  the  strength  of  bis  troops,  exhausted 
by  the  hardships  and  ihtigaes  they  had  undergone : 
after  a  short  interval  of  repose,  he  tomed  his  arms 
against  the  Tanrinians  (a  trihe  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  the  Insubrians),  whom  he  quickly  re- 
duced, and  took  their  principal  city.  The  news  of 
the  approach  of  P.  Sdpio  next  ohUged  bun  to  turn 
his  attention  towards  a  more  formidable  enomf. 
Scipio  bad  sent  on  his  own  army  from  Massilia 
into  Spain,  while  he  himself,  returning  to  Etraria, 
crossed  the  Apennines  from  thence  into  Cisalpine 
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Gaul,  took  the  command  of  the  praetor's  army. 


westward  of  the  ticinus,  the  cavalry  and  light- 

and  the  superiority  of  Hannibal's  Numidian  horse 
at  once  decided  the  combat  in  his  favour.  The 
Romans  were  completely  routed,  and  Scipio  him- 
self severely  woundedj  in  consequence  of  which  he 
hastened  to  retreat  beyond  the  Ticinus  and  the  Po, 
under  the  walls  of  Placentia.  Hannibai  crossed 
the  Pa  higher  up ;  and  advancmg  to  Ptacentla, 
oiftred  battle  to  Scipio ;  but  the  latter  declined  the 
combat,  ajid  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trebia.  Here  he  was  soon  after  joined  by 
the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronlus  Longus,  who  had 
hastened  from  Ariminum  to  his  support;  their 
combined  armies  were  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Sempronlus  was  eager  to 
bring  on  a  general  battle,  of  which  Hannibal,  on 
his  side,  was  not  less  desirous,  natwithalanding 
the  great  inieriority  of  his  force.  The  result  was 
decisive;  the  Romans  were  completely  defeated, 
with  heavy  hiss ;  and  the  remains  of  their  shattered 
army,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  PlacenUa.  (Polyb.  iii.  60— 74j 
Liv.  111.  39—48,  52—66 :  Appian,  ArniH.  5—1 : 
Zonar.  viii.  23,  24.) 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia  was  fonght  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  winter  had  already  begun  with  un- 
usual severity,  so  that  Hannibal's  troops  suffered 
severely  liom  cold,  and  all  his  elephants  perished, 
except  one.  But  his  victory  had  caused  all  the 
wavering  tribes  of  the  Gauls  to  declare  ui  his 
favour  [  and  he  was  now  able  to  lake  np  his  winter- 
qnarlera  in  security,  and  to  levy  ttesh  troops  among 
the  Gauls,  while  he  awaited  the  approach  of  spring. 
According  to  Livy  (xxi.  68),  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  cross  the  Apennines  before  the 
winter  was  well  over,  but  was  driven  hack  by  the 
nolence  of  the  storms  that  he  encountered.  But 
as  soon  as  the  season  permitted  the  renewal  of 
military  operations  (a.  c.  217),  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  who  had  lately  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  descended  by  the  ;^]ey 
of  the  Macra  into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo.  He  bad  apparently  chosen  this  routs  in 
to  avoid  the  Roman  armies,  which,  under  tlxe 
onsnis,  Flaminius  and  Servillus,  guarded  the 
obvious  passes  of  the  Apennines  i  but  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in 
itrugglitlg  through  the  marshes  were  immense, 
jreat  numbers  of  his  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen 
perished,  and  be  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
violent  attack  of  ophthalmia.  At  length, 
rer,  he  reached  Faesulae  in  safety,  and  wa% 
ab!e  to  allow  his  troops  a  short  inteiral  of  repose. 
Flamuiius,  with  his  army,  was  at  this  time  at 
Arretiiimj  Snd  Hannibal  (whose  object  was  always 
bring  the  Roman  commanders  to  a  battle,  in 
lich  die  superior  disoipliBe  of  his  veteran  troops, 
and  the  excellence  of  hia  nnmerons  cavalry,  rendered 
him  secure  of  victory),  when  he  moved  from 
Faesulae,  passed  by  the  Roman  general,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Peru^a,  laying  waste  the  fertile 
country  on  his  line  of  man*.  Flaminius  imme- 
diately broke  up  his  camp,  and  folhiwing. the  traces 
of  HannibaJ,  fell  into  the  snare  which  was  prepared 
for  bim.  His  army  was  attacked  imder  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  where  it  was 
hemmed  in  between  rocky  height*  previously  ooco: 
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pied  by  tlie  enemy  and  the  lake  of  Thraaymenu; 

fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom  vtaa  the  cons 
himself  I  thoua^ids  more  perished  in  the  lake,  ai 
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,  *hohad 
t  l»  the  support  of  Flaminini,  undet  C. 
9,  were  also  intercepted,  and  the  whole  of 
to  pieces  oi  made  prisoners.  (Folyb.  iii. 
II — ooi  Liv.  xiii.  I — 8  !  Appian,  Ainab.  9,  10  ; 
Zoiiiir.  viii.  25.)  Hannibal's  treatment  of  thi  ^ 
tives  on  this  occasion,  as  well  sa  after  the  battle  of 
the  Trebia,  was  mailed  by  the  same  pot 
he  afterwards  uniformly  acted:  the  Ri 
alone  were  retiuned  as  prisoners,  while  their  Ilsliiin 
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oiement  ratlier  than  that  of 
rafl  probably  in  order  U 
display  itself,  thai  be  "did 
not,  after  so  decisive  a  victory,  push  on  to' 
Rome  itaelf;  hut  after  an  unaucceasful  at 
upon  the  Roman  colony  of  Spoletium,  he  t 
aside  throngh  the  Apennines  into  Picenum 
thence  into  the  northern  part  of  Apulia.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  was 
effiictually  to  restore  his  troops,  which  liad  sufieced 
much  from  the  hardships  of  Uieir  previous  marches, 

had  looked  for  among  the  Italians.  The  BoDiani 
had  collected  a  fresh  army;  and  I^hins,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  with  the 
title  of  dictator,  while  he  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  was  able  frequently  to  baniss  and 
annoy  the  C^tha^ian  army.  Hannibal  now, 
thendbie,  recrosaed  the  Apenninos,  descended  into 
the  rich  plains  of  Campania,  and  laid  waste,  with- 
out opposition,  that  fertile  territory.  But  he  was 
nnaUe  either  to  make  himself  master  of  any  of  the 
towns,  or  to  draw  the  wary  Fahius  to  a  battle. 
The  Roman  general  contented  himself  with  occupy- 


rity  retreat,  and  believed  that  he  had  caught  him 
as  it  were  in  a  trap ;  but  Hannihid  eluded  hia  vigi- 
lance by  an  ingenions  stratagem,  passed  the  delilcs 
of  the  Apennines  without  loss,  and  established  him- 
Klf  in  the  plaina  of  Apulia,  where  he  collected  sup- 
plies from  all  sides,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
winter.  Dating  this  operation  the  impatience  of 
^e  Homana  and  the  rashness  of  Minucius  (who 
bad  been  raised  by  the  voice  of  popnlar  clamour  to 
an  equality  in  the  command  with  Fabiue)  were 
very  near  giving  HanniljaJ  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  was  ever  on  the  watch,  to  cm^  the 
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„  le  from  destroction ;  and 
Hannibal,  afier  obtaining  only  a  partial  advantage, 
took  np  his  winter-qnarters  at  the  small  town  of 
Oenmiom.  (Polyh.  iii  8S— 34,  100—106  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  7—18,  S8— 30,  33;  Pint  foS.  3—13;  Ap- 
pian, Amtib.  12—16  ;  Zonar.  viii.  35,  26.) 

The  next  spring  (b.0.  216)  was  a  period  of  in- 
action on  both  sides :  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  bringing  an  nnnsually  large 
force  into  the  field ;  and  Hannibal  remuned  at 
Geronium  un^l  late  in  the  spring,  when  the  want 
of  provisions  compelling  him  to  move,  be.surprised 
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the  Roman  magazines  at  Cannae,  a  small  town  of 
Apolia,  and  established  his  head-quarters  there 
until  the  harvest  could  be  got  in-  Meanwhile,  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  aiid  C. 
Terentius  Varro,  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  army  oE 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  Irattle  in  the  plains  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  AuElduB,  just  below  the  town  of  Can- 
nae." We  have  no  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  his  ai'my,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  greatly  interior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  excellence  of  his  cavalry, 
and  the  disciplined  valoui;  of  his  African  and 
Spanish  infantry,  gave  him  the  moat  decisive  vic- 
tory. The  uumense  army  of  the  Romans  was 
not  only  defeated,  but  annihilated  ;  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  tallen 
in  the  held,  among  whom  was  the  consnl  Acmilina 
Paulina,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
late  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius,  above  eighty 
senators,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wealthy  knights 
who  composed  the  Roman  cavalry.  The  otherconsul, 
Varro,  escaped  witii  a  few  horsemen  to  Vennaia, 
and  a  small  hand  of  resolute  men  forced  their  way 
from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canuaium  ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners.  (Polyb. 
iii.  107—117  1  Liv.  isii.  36,  38-60  ;  Plat.  Fak 
14 — 16  !  Appian,  ^Hnil.  17 — 26;  Zonar.  ix.  I.) 

Hannibal  has  been  generally  blamed  for  not  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage  at  once,  after  so  deciaive 
a  victory,  by  an  immediate  advance  upon  Rome 
itself, — a  measure  which  was  atrongly  urged  upon 
him  by  Maharbal  [Maharbal]  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  himself  afterwards  bitterly  repented  of  his 
error.  Whatever  may  he  the  motives  that  de- 
terred him  firom  such  a  slop,  we  cannot  hut  he  sur- 
prised at  his  apparent  inactivity  after  the  battie. 
He  probsbl      xp    ted    h  b  ll'an  es 
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south  of  Italy  was  thus  apparently  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  the  edect  of  this  insurrection  w!^  not  so 
decisive  as  it  would  at  first  appear  j  for  the  Latin 
colonies,  which   still  without  exception  remained 
faithful,  gave  the  Romans  a  powerfiil  bold  upon  the 
— volted  provinces;  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
ast,  though  mostly  disposed  to  join  the  Carlha- 
aians,  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Roman 
rrisona.     Hence  it  became  necessaiy  to  support 
e  insurrection  m  the  different  parte  of  Italy  with 
Carthaginian   force:   and   Hannibal,   while   he 
himself  moved  forward  into  Samnium,  detached  his 
itber  Mago  into  Bruttium,  and  Hanno,  one  of 
ablest  officers,  into  Lncania-   After  securing  the 


'  The  battie  of  Cannae  was  fought,  according 

Claudius  Quadrigatius  (ap.  Mactob.  i.  16  ;  Get), 

V.  17.  §  2),  on  tiie  2nd  of  August ;  hnt  it  seems 

probable   that  the  Roman  calendar  was  at  thii 

period  considerably  in  advance  of  the  true  time,  and 

' '    t  the  battle  was  fnught  in  reality  at  least  aa  early 

the    middle    of  June.     (See  Arnold's  Rome, 

iii.    p.   136;  Clinton,  F.ff.   vol.  iii.  p.  42i 

ae  the  words  "  AeMni  the  true  time  "  are  evi- 

dentij  an  accldeiilal  error.) 
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Bulimiseion  of  the  SamniUa,  he  pnaliGd.  for 


Campania,  and  though  foiled  in  the  attempt 
make  himself  master  of  Neapolis,  which  had  been 
the  immediate  object  of  hia  advanc  . 
t"han  eompenaaled  by  the  acquisition  of  Capua  (a 
city  Bcareelj  inforior  to  Rome  itself  in  importance), 
the  gales  of  which  were  opened  to  him  b;  the 
popular  party.  Here,  after  reducing  the  small 
towas  of  Nucerin  and  Acerrae,  he  eatahliahed  his 
srmy  in  winter- quarters ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
m  the  siege  of  Caiili 
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■10, 14—18  ;  Zoiiar. 
.  l,2i  Phit.Fli6.Jr.) 
Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  luxnty. 
id  the  enerrating  eliect. which  these  produced 
of  Hannibal  becai 


6.)  The  fii^lity 
such  declamations  ia  sulSciently  shown  by  the 
ample  faet  that  the  eupBriocity  oE  tliat  army  in 
the  lield  lemained  as  decidedas  erer.  Still  il  may 
be  truly  s^d  that  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  B.C. 
216--21fi,  was  in  great  measure  the  turning  point 
of  Hamilbal^s  fortune,  and  from  this  time  the  war 
Bssamed  an  altered  character.  The  experiment  of 
what  he  could  eSect  with  hu  single  army  had  now 
been  fully  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  vic- 
t'jries,  it  had  decidedly  ^liled  ;  tbr  Heme  was  still 
unsubdued,  and  still  provided  witli  the  means  of 
miuntaining  a  protracted  contest.  Gut  Hannibal 
had  not  relied  on  his  own  forces  alone,  and  he  new 
found  himself,  apjouently  at  least,  in  a  condition 
to  commence  the  execulion  of  his  lotig-clierished 
plan, — that  of  arming  Italy  il«eif  against  the  Ro- 

her  own  subjecla.  It  was  to  this  object  tiiat  his 
attention  was   henceforth  mainly  directed ;    and 

reality,  occupied  wJUi  the  most  important  schemes, 
and  hnay  in  raising  np  fteeh  foes  to  oyerwhelm  bis 
antagonists.  From  this  lime,  also,  the  Romans 
in  great  measure  changed  their  plan  of  operations, 
and,  instead  of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great 
army  in  the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  raoTe- 
menls  on  all  sides,  guarded  all  the  most  important 
towns  with  strong  garrisons,  and  kept  up  an  army 
in  every  province  of  Italy,  to  thwart  the  opera- 
tions of  his  lieutenants,  and  check  the  rising  die- 
position  to  revolt.  It  ia  impossible  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  complicated  movements  of  the  sttbse- 
quent  campaigns,  daring  which  Hannibal  himself 
frequently  tEavorscd  Italy  in  all  directions,  appear- 
ing suddenly  wherever  his  presence  waa  called  for, 
and  astonishing,  and  often  baffling,  the  enemy  by 
the  rapidity  of  Ms  marches.  Still  less  can  we  ad- 
Tett  to  all  the  successes  or  defeats  of  his  generals, 
though  theae  of  necessity  often  influenced  his  own 
operations.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  notice  Teiy 
briefly   the    leading    events  which   diatingiiiahed 

hear  in  mind,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the 
chamcler  and  genius  of  Hannibal,  that  it  was  not 
only  where  he  was  present  in  person  that  his  su- 
periority made  itself  felt :  at  Polybius  has  justly 
remarked  (ii.  22),  he  was  at  once  the  author  and 
the  presidmg  spirit  of  all  that  waa  done  in  this 
war  against  the  Roman  power,  —  in  Sicily  and  in 
Macedonia,  as  well  as  in  Italy  itself,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  to  the  other. 

The  campaign  of  216  waa  not  marlied  by  any 
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decisive  events.  Caailinum  had  Mien  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  and  with  the  advance  of 
spring  Hannibal  took  up  hia  camp  on  Mount 
Tifeta,  where,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Carthage,  he  was  at  hand  to  sup- 
port his  partisans  in  Campania,  and  oppose  the 
Roman  generals  in  tliat  province.  But  his  attempts 
on  Cumae  and  NeapoUs  were  foiled  ;  and  even  after 
he  had  been  joined  by  a  foioe  from  Carthage  (very 
inferior,  however,  to  what  he  had  expected),  he 
sustained  a  repulao  bofoi-e  Nola,  which  was  magni- 
fied by  the  Romans  into  a  defeat.  As  the  winter 
approached,  he  withdrew  into  Apulia,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  pluna  aronnd  Arpt.  But  other 
prospecta  were  already  opening  before  him  ;  in  hia 
camp  on  Ti&la  he  had  received  embassiea  from 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hietonymus  of 
Syracnae,  both  of  which  hs  had  eagerly  wdeomed  ; 
and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  two  fresh  wars,  and 
raised  up  two  formidable  enemies  against  the 
Roman  power.  (Liv.  siiii.  19,  20,  30-^39,  41  — 
46;  iiiv.  6;  Pint.  Afore  10—12;  Polyb.  vii,  2, 
S  ;  Zonar.  ii.  4.) 

Theao  two  collateral  wars  in  some  degree  drew 
oft  the  attention  of  boti  parlies  from  tiiat  in  Italy 
itself;  yet  the  Romans  stiU  opposed  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general  a  chain  of  armies  which  hampered 
all  his  operations  ;  and  though  Hannibal  was  ever 
on  the  watch  fbc  the  opportunity  of  stiiking  a 
blow,'  the  campaign  of  214  waa  still  less  decisive 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Early  in  the 
summer  he  advEinced  from  Apulia  to  bis  former 
station  on  Mount  Tifata,  to  walcli  over  the  safely 
of  Capua  {  from  thence  he  had  descended  to  the 
lake  Avemus,  in  hopes  of  making  himself  master 
of  Pnteoli,  when  a  prospect  was  held  out  to  him  of 
surprising  the  important  dty  of  Taientum.  Tliither 
he  hastened  by  forced  marches,  but  arrived  too 
kite, — Taientum  had  beon  seemed  by  a  Roman 
force.  After  this  hia  operations  were  of  little  mi' 
portauce,  until  heagiuntook  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  Apnlk.  (Liv.  jtiiv.  12,  13,  17,  20.) 

Daring  tiie  following  summer  {b.  G.  213),  while 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  war  in  Sicily, 
Hannibal  remained  ahnost  wholly  inactive  in  the 
neighbouchood  of  Tarentum,  the  hopes  he  still 
entertained  of  maliing  himself  maater  of  that  im^ 
portant  city  rendering  him  nnwilling  Co  qnit  that 
quarter  of  Italy.  Fabius,  who  was  opposed  to  biro, 
was  equally  inefficient  j  and  the  capture  of  Arpi, 
which  was  betayed  into  his  hands,  \vas  the  only 
advantage  he  was  able  to  gain.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  winter  Hannibal  was  rewarded 
with  the  long-looked-fbr  prise,  and  Tarentum  was 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Kicon  and  Philemenus. 
The  advantage,  however,  waa  still  incornplelo,  for 
a  Roman  garrison  still  held  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, from  which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  them. 
(Polyb.  viiL  26—36  ;  Liv.  isiv.  44—47  ;  iir.  1, 
"     "1  i  Appian,  j4iiKt6.  31—33.) 

3  next  year  (212)  vras  marked  by  important 
I.  In  Sicily,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fall  of 
Syracuse  more  than  counlerbalanced  the  acqnisition 
of  Tarentum  ;  while  in  Spain,  on  the  eontraiy,  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios  [Hasdku- 
No,  6]  seemed  to  eslabUsb  the  superiority  of 
Carthage  in  that  country,  and  open  the  way  to 
Hasdrubal  to  join  his  brother  in  It^y;  amovemeDt 
which  Hannibal  appears  to  have  been  already  long 
expecling.  Meanwhile,  the  two  consuls,  em- 
boldened by  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the  Cacthai 
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giiiian  general,  bwaii  to  draw  together  theic  foiraa 
ftic  the  purpose  of  beaiegiiig  Capun.  Hanno,  who 
waa  deepatched  thithei'  by  Hannibal  with  a  large 
convoy  of  stores  and  provisiong,  was  defeated,  and 
the  object  of  his  march  frustrated  [  and  though 
another  officer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  body  of 
Carthaginian  and  Nuuiidian  troops,  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  the  Romans  still  threatened  it  with 
a  siege,  and  Hannibal  himself  was  compelled  to 
advuice  to  its  rehef  By  this  [coTement  he  for  a 
time  checked  the  operations  of  the  consuls,  and 
compelled  them  to  withdraw  i  but  he  was  aiiable 
to  bring  either  of  them  to  battle.  Centeiiius,  a 
centurion,  who  had  obtained  the  command  of  a 
force  of  8000  men,  was  more  conHdent ;  he  ven- 
tured an  eng^ement  with  Hannibal,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  by  the  loas  of  his  army 
and  his  life.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by  a 
more  important  victory  over  the  praetor  Cn,  Fnl- 
viua  at  Herdonei  in  Apulia,  in  which  (he  army  of 
the  latter  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  20,000  men 
cut  to  pieces.  But  while  Hannibal  was  thus  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  ho  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
rom  effectually  fonniug  the  siege  of  Capua, 
d      rr      ding  that  city  with  a  double  lino  of 

B.  (Liv.iiv,  13—15,  18—29.) 

■  in  the  south  hi  "   ' 

impajgn  by  the  imi 

and  Tharii :  but  the  dtadel  of  Taren- 
tum       II  h  Id  out,  and,  with  a  view  to  urge  the 
g  h  s  fortress  by  his  presence,  Hannibal 

p  h  winter,  and  tho  whole  of  the  ensuing 
pn  g  ,  in  its  immediate  naghbourhood.   But 

b     season  advanced,  the  pressing  danger  of 
l/ap  ce  more  sammoned  him  to  its  relief.     He 

ice  rd  g  presented  himself  befiire  the  Roman 
camp,  and  attacked  their  luies  from  without,  while 
the  garrison  co-operated  with  him  by  a  v^orons 
sally  from  the  walls.  Both  attacks  were,  however, 
repulsed,  and  Hannibal,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  rsise  the  siege  by  direct  means,  determined  on 
the  hold  manoeuvre  of  marching  directly  upon  Rome 
iUelf,  in  hopes  of  thns  compeliing  the  consuls  to 
abandon  their  deugns  upon  Capua,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  But  thisdaring 
schemo  was  again  frustrated :  the  appearance  oi 
Hannibal  before  the  gates  of  Rome  for  a  moment 
struck  terror  through  the  city,  but  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  at  the  time  within  the  walls, 
and  the  consul,  Fulvins  Flaccus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Hannibal's  march,  hastened,  wiA  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  besieging  array,  fiom  Capua,  while  he 
stilt  left  with  &e  other  consul  a  force  amply  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  the  siege.  Haimibal  was  time 
disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his  advance,  and 
he  had  no  means  of  eSecting  any  thing  against 
Rome  itself  where  Fnltdits  and  Fabius  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  the  defensive,  allowing  him 
to  ravage  the  whole  country,  up  to  the  vety  walls 
of  Rome,  without  opposition.  Nothing  thecelbre 
remained  for  him  but  to  retreat,  and  he  accordingly 
recrossed  the  Anio,  and  marched  slowly  and 


dosdy  followed  by  the  Roman  consnl,  apti 
be  at  length  turned  suddenly,  and,  by  a  night 
attnek,  very  nearly  destroyed  his  whole  ai-ray. 
When  he  had  thus  reached  Apulia,  he  made  from 
thence  B  farced  march  into  Brutluim,  in  hopes  of 
surprising  Bh^ium  j  but  hers  he  was  again  foiled, 
and  Capua,  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  abandon 
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to  its  late,  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  Rotnann 
Hannibal  once  more  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.      (Liv.  iivi   4—14  ;  Polyb.  ijt.  3—7 ; 
Appiaii,Amib.  88 — 13  ;  Zonar.  ii.  6.) 

The  commencement  of  the  neit  seison  CIO) 
was  marked  by  the  fell  of  Sslapia,  whi  h  w      be- 
trayed by  theinhabitantstoMan^IIuB;  b       hi  1 
was  soon  avenged  by  the  total  defeat  add 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  proconsul  Cn.  Ful 
Herdonea.  Marcellus,  on  his  part,  caref  Uy        d  d 
an  action  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign      h  1     h 
harassed  his    opponent   by  every  poss  bl 
Thus  the  rest  of  that  summer,  too,  w  y 

without  any  important  results.    But  th         te    f 
comparative  inactivity  was  necessarily  i 


<egan  to  waver  in  their  attachme 
oarse  of  the  following  summer  (209),  th    Sommte 
nd  Lucanians  submitted  to  Rome,  and  d 

litted  to  favourable  terms.  A  still  more  diaa  ro 
low  to  the  Carthaginian  caase  was  h  los  f 
Tarentum,  which  was  betrayed  into  th  hand  f 
Fabius,  as  it  had  been  into  those  of  H  bal 
In  viun  did  the  latter  seek  to  draw  h  R  uun 
general  into  a  snare  ;  the  wary  Fabius  1  ded  h 
toils.  But  Marcellus,  after  a  pretend  d  victo  y 
over  Hannibal  during  the  earlier  part  of  h  cam 
paign,  had  shut  himself  up  within  th  w  11  f 
Venusia,  and  remained  there  in  utter  vi  y 

Hannibal  meanwhile  still  traversed  tne  p  co 
try  unopposed,  and  laid  waste  the  temto  es  f  h 
onemiea.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  onj  longer 
looked  for  ultimate  success  from  any  efforEs  of  his 
:  his  object  was,  doubtless,  now  only  to  main- 
his  ground  in  the  south  un^l  his  brother  Has- 
drubal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  event 
ig  looked  forward  with  anitous 
expectation.  (Liv.  aivii.  1,  2,  4,  12—16,  20  ; 
Plm.  i-ai.  19,  21—23,  Mara.  34—27;  Appian, 
imb.  45—50  1  Zonar.  is.  7,  B.) 
Yet  the  following  summer  (308)  was  not  un- 
irked  by  some  brilliant  achievements.  The 
Romans  having  formed  the  siege  of  Locri,  a,  legion, 
which  was  despatched  to  their  support  from  Taren- 
,um,  was  intercepted  in  its  march,  and  utterly  de< 
itroyed ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  two  consuls, 
Drispinus  and  Marcellus,  who,  with  their  united 
itmies,  were  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Lucanja,  al- 
owed  themselves  to  be  led  into  an  ambush,  in 
ivhich  Marcellus  was  kiIled,andCrispinus  mortally 
ivonnded.  After  this  the  Roman  armies  withdrew, 
n-hile  Hannibal  hastened  to  Locri,  and  not  only 
■aised  the  siege,  but  utterly  destroyed  the  heMoging 
irmy.  Thus  he  agjun  found  himself  undisputed 
naster  of  the  sonth  of  Italy  during  the  remainder 
>f  tliis  campaign.  (Liv.  xjcvii.  26—28  ;  Polyb. 
I.  32  1  PluL  Marc.  29  ;  Appian,  Ataiib.  BO  ; 
Zonar.  is.  9.) 

two  oonsaTs  of  the  ensuing  year  (207), 

'as  opposed  to  Hannibal,  while  M.  Livins 

,  ^    nted  to  take  the  field  against  Hasdrubal, 

who  bad  at  fongth  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended 

Cisalpine  Gaul.     [Hasbbobal,  No.  6.]     Ao- 

cording  to  Livy  (xxvii,  39),  Hannibal  ivae  apprised 

"""'"  brother's  arrival  at  Placentia  before  he  had 

If  moved  from  his  winte^^Juarters  ;  hat  it  is 

lit  to  believe  that,  if  this  had  been  the  cbm, 

inld  not  have  made  more  energetic  efforts  t< 


1.   It  Wl 


is  certmnly  in  many  leepecta  ui 
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^tary,  Hannibsl  spent  much  time  in  rsriana  v 
poruint  movemenls,  betbre  he  adranced  Dorthwards 
mlo  Apulia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Roman 
coniol,  and  not  only  held  in  check,  but  bo  eficctu- 
nll;  deceived,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Neio^ 
iiiiirch  to  support  his  colleague  until  nfcer  hie  return, 
and  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  of  the  Metaums 
were  conieyed  to  him  hy  the  eight  of  the  head  of 
Hasdrubal.  (Liv.  mivii.  40-51  j  Polyh.  li.  I     " 


Appian 


;  Zonar. 


9.) 


e  mny  justly  sus- 
pect in  this  relation,  it  is  not  the  less  certaia  that 
the  defeat  and  death  of  HaednLbal  whs  ded^ie  of 
the  faU  of  the  war  in  Italy,  and  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  shows  that  he  felt  it  to  be  euch.  From 
this  time  he  abandoned  alt  thoughts  of  ofTenuve 
and,  withdiBwing  his  garrisons  Irom 


0,  and  ot 


11  held  ii 


ground  for  nearly  four  years,  while  the  towns  that 
lie  still  posEesaed  on  the  coast  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  Of  the  eventa  of  these  foim  years 
(B.C.  207—203)  we  know  bnt  little.  It  appears 
that  the  Romans  at  first  contented  themselves  with 
sfauttinghim  up  within  the  peninsula,  but  gradually 
began  t»  encroach  upon  these  bounds  ;  and  though 
the  statements  of  thrar  repeated  Tictoiies  ore  doubt- 
less gJiasexaggeintilmH,  if  not  altogether  unfounded, 
yet  the  successive  loss  of  Locri,  Consentia,  and 
Pandosia,  besides  other  smaller  towns,  must  have 
hemmed  him  in  within  limits  continually  narrow- 
ing. Crolona  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  strong- 
hold, and  centre  of  operations  ;  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  erected,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ladnian  Juno,  near  that  ci^,  a  colnnm  bearing  an 
inscription  which  recorded  the  leading  events  of  his 


To  this 


and  consulted  by  Folybius, 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  statements  of  that 
author.  (Polyb.  iii.  33,  56  ;  Liv.  xivii.  51,  ixviii. 
12,46)  xxii,  7,  36.) 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  effective  assistance  from  Carthagej  or 
the  hopes  of  a  fresh  diversion  being  operated  by 
Mago  in  the  north,  that  induced  Hannibal  to  cling 
so  pertinaciously  to  the  comer  of  Itnly  that  he  still 

comply  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  that  he  should  return  to  Africa  to  make 
head  against  Sci]uo,  he  was  able  to  embark  his 

is,  20.)  His  departure  from  Italy  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  great  object  of  desire  with  the 
Bomane.     For  more  than   fifleen   years  had  he 

from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  during  all  this 
period  his  superiority  in  the  iield  had  been  uncon- 
tested. (Polyb.  X.  33,  IV.  11 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Ham.  6.) 
The  Rornana  calculated  that  in  these  fifteen  years 
their  losses  in  the  Held  alone  had  amounted  to  not 
teas  than  300,000  men  (Appian,  /tei.  131) ;  a 
statement  which  will  hardly  appear  exaggerar«d, 
when  we  consider  the  contuiual  combats  in  which 
they  were  engaged  by  their  ever-watchtul  foe. 

Hannibal  iaoded,  with  the  small  hut  vctemn 
nrmy  which  he  was  able  to  bring  with  him  from 
Italy,  at  Trfptis,  in  Africa,  opparently  before  the 
close  of  the  year  203.     From  thence  he  proceeded 
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to  the  strona  dty  of  Hadramelum.  The  curam- 
slances  of  the  campaign  which  followed  arc  very 
differentiy  related,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details.  Some  of 
these,  espedsJly  llie  well-known  account  of  the  in- 
terview between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  savour 
strongly  of  romance,  notwithslanding  the  high  au' 
thority  of  Polybius.  (Comp.  Polyb.  x".  1—9 ; 
Liv,  XXX.  25—32  ;  Appian,  Pas.  33—41  ;  Zonar. 
ii.  1 3.)  The  detiave  action  was  Ibught  at  a  place 
called  Naragsja,  not  &r  from  the  city  of  Zama  ; 
and  Hannibal,  Eu^cording  to  the  express  testimony 
of  his  antagonist,  displayed  on  this  occnsinn  all  the 
qualities  of  a  consummate  general.  But  he  was 
now  particularly  deficient  in  that  formidable  cavalry 
which  had  so  often  decided  the  vidory  in  his  fii- 
Tour:  his  elephants,  of  which  he  had  a  great  num- 
her,  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  Scipio,  and  the  battle  ended  in  his 
complete  defeat,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ex- 
ertions of  his  veteian  infantry.  Twenty  thousand 
of  his  men  felt  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  as  many  more 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Hannibal  himself  with 
diflicutty  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Masinlssa,  and 
fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Hadrumefum.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  about  6000  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  scattered  army,  with  which  he  re- 
paired to  Carthage.  Sut  all  hopes  of  resistance 
were  now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  Much 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in 
the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  treaty 
was  not  finally  concluded  until  the  year  after  the 
baltleofZama(B.  c.  301).  (Polyb.  iv.  10—19; 
Liv.  XIX.  33 — ii  ;  Appjau,  Pun.  42—66  ;  Zonar. 
ii.  14.) 

By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  ot  his 
whole  lile  frustrated,  and  Carthage  efftcluolly  hura- 
hted  before  her  unpciious  rival.  But  his  enmity 
to  Rome  was  unabated ;  and  though  now  mora 
than  45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work,  like  his 
fiiriier,  Harailear,  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  lo  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the  contest 
at  no  distant  period.  His  first  measures  related  to 
the  internal  affeirs  of  Carthage,  and  were  directed 
to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration,  and 
the  introduction  of  certain  constitutional  changes, 
which  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  government 
of  Carthage  does  not  enable  us  clearly  to  under, 
stand.  We  are  told  that  after  the  letminatlon  of 
the  war  with  Rome,  Hannibal  was  assailed  hy  the 
opposite  faction  with  charges  of  remisanesa,  and 
even  treachery,  in  his  command— accusations  so 
obviously  &Ise,  that  they  ^pear  to  have  recoiled 
on  the  heads  of  his  accusers:  and  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  isised  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  tlfe  republic,  the  office  styled  hy 
Livy  pmelor — by  which  it  is  probable  that  ho 
means  one  of  the  suffetes.  (Liv.  miii,  46;  Com, 
Nep.  fratm.  7  ;  Zonar.  ix.  14.)  But  the  virtual 
control  of  the  whole  government  had  at  this  time 
been  assumed  by  the  assembly  of  judges  (ordo 
Judioam  (Liv,  I.  c)  appsrenily  the  same  with  the 
CoDncul  of  One  hundred  ;  see  Justin,  xix.  2,  and 
AriaWl,  Pal.  ii,  U),  evidentiy  a  high  ariatocralio 
body )  and  it  was  only  by  the  overthrow  of  this 
power  that  Hannibal  was  enabled  to  introduce 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  itius  pre 
pare  the  way  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  ra- 
public.  But  though  be  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  in  introducing  the  most  benoficial 
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reforms,  such  a  revolution  could  not  but  icrittite  the 
adverse  {nciian^  and  they  aeon  6mnd  an  opportu- 
nity of  avenf^g  themselves,  by  denouncing  him  to 
the  Romans  aa  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Antio- 
chus  HI.  king  of  Sjiin,  to  uidnca  him  to  Inke  up 
arms  agninst  R^me.  {Liv.  xsxiii.  45).  There  can 
he  little  doubt  that  the  charge  was  well  Giuiided, 
Bad  Hannibal  astv  that  his  enemies  were  loo  strong 
for  him.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  Romau 
envoys  appear  at  Cartha^  than  he  secretly  took  to 
fiight,  and  escaped  by  sea  to  the  island  of  Cercina, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Tyre,  and  thence  agMn, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  the  conrt  of  Antiochus  at 
Epheaus.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  at  this  time 
(b.c  193)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome,  though 
hostiiilies  had  not  actually  commenced.  Hence 
Hannibal  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  honoura. 
But  AntiochuB,  partly  perhaps  lh>m  incapacity, 
partly  also  from  personal  jeakiusy,  encouraged  by 
the  intrigaes  of  his  courtiers,  eonid  not  te  mduoed 
to  listen  to  his  judicious  counsels,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  ackaowledge  when  too 
lata.  Hannibal  in  vaiu  urged  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  wai  at  once  into  Italy,  instead  of  await- 
ing the  Ronums  in  Greece.  The  king  could  not 
be  pewuaded  to  place  a  force  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  'and  sent  him  instead  to  assemble  a  fleet 
ftir  him  from  tbeciUes  of  Phoenicia,  This  Hannibal 
elTected.  and  took  the  command  of  it  in  person  ;  but 
his  previous  habits  could. have  little  qualified  him 
for  this  service,  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  Rhodian 
fleet  in  an  action  near  Side.  But  unimportant  as 
his  Borvices  in  this  war  appear  to  have  been,  he 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  such  appre- 
hension, that  his  surrendec  was  one  of  the  conditione 
of  the  peace  gianted  lo  Antiochus  after  bis  defeat 
ait  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190.  (Polyb.  ui.  14,  siii.  26.) 
Hfuinibal,  however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  made 
bis  escape  to  Crel«,  finm  whence  he  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Pmaias,  king  of  Bithynia. 
Another  account  represents  him  as  repairing  from 
the  cnurt  of  AnUoehos  to  Armenia,  where  it  is  said 
he  found  refuge  tor  a  time  with  Artaiiae,  one  of 
the  geuerda  of  Antiochus  who  had  revolted  from 
bis  master,  and  that  he  superintended  the  found- 
ation of  Art^ata,  the  new  capital  of  the  Ar- 
menian kingdom.  (Strab.  xl  p.  62B ;  Pint. 
LiKuU.  31.)  la  any  case  it  was  with  Prusias 
that  he  ultimately  took  np  his  abode.  That 
monarch  was  m  a  state  of  hostility  with  Eumenes, 
the  [hitbfnl  allv  of  Rome,  and  on  that  account 
unfriendly  at  least  to  the  Romans.  Here,  there- 
fare,  he  found  lor  some  years  a  secure  asylum, 
during  which  tin;e  we  are  told  that  he  comToanded 
the  fleet  of  Pnisias  in  a  naval  actio 
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impossible,  took  poison,  to  avoid  tailing  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  {Liv.  xxxii,  61 ;  Com. 
Nep.  Hami.  12 ;  Justin,  imii.  4.  g  B ;  Pint.  Fla- 
Bos.  W  ;  Zomu.  ix  21.)  The  year  of  his  death 
■ '  "1,  having  been  a  sobject  of  much  dispute 
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Polybius  on  the  point,  which  would  have  appeu^ 
conclusive,  is  doubtful  From  the  eipresMons  of 
Livy,  we  should  certainly  have  inferred  that  he 
placed  the  death  of  Hannibal,  together  with  those 
of  Sdpio  and  Pbilopoemen,  in  the  consulship  of 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  (b.  c. 
183);  and  this,  which  was  the  date  adopted,  by 
Atticus,  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  pi'obablo  ; 
but  Cornelius  Nepos  espressly  says  that  Polybiue 
assigned  it  to  the  fbllowiag  year  (1B2),  and  Sul- 
picius  to  tiie  year  after  that(B.C.  181).  (Com. 
Nep.  HavK.  13;  Liv.  xxax  50,  63;  Clioton, 
F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  72).  The  scene  of  his  death  and 
burial  was  a  village  named  Libyssa,  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia.  (Pint,  iflfamin.  20;  Appian,  Ssr.  U; 
Zonar.  ix,  21.) 

Hannibal's  character  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  dillercnt  writers.  A  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  fbnnidable  to  the  Romau 
power,  and  had  wrought  them  such  extensive  mis- 
chief, could  hardly  ^1  to  be  the  object  of  the 
falsest  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  during  his 
life  ;  and  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  many  such 
were  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  Fabiue, 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Appian  and 
Zonarus.  He  was  judged  with  less  passion,  and 
on  the  whole  with  great  impartiality,  by  Polybius. 
(iK  22—26,  li.  IS,  sriv.  9.  An  able  review  of 
his  chatacter  will  ha  found  also  in  Dion  Cassius, 
Exc.  Peireso.  47,  Exe.  Val.  67.)  But  that  writer 
tells  us  that  he  was  accused  of  avarice  by  theCar- 
thaginians,  and  of  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  Many 
instances  of  the  Utter  are  certainly  recorded  by  the 
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7,  IS,  jcnivii.  8,  23,  34 ;  Appian,  S^:  4,  7, 
10,  11,  14,  32;  Zonar.  ix.  18,  20;  Com.  Nep. 
tfoBB.  7—11.;  Justin.  XiiiL  4.)  But  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  be  at  ease  so  long  as  Hannibal 
lived  ;  and  T.  Quintins  Flaminmus  was  at  length 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias  lo  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  fugitive.     The  Bilhynian  king 
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demonstrably  false),  they  do  not  exceed,  or  e' 

equal  what  the  some  writers  have  related  of  their 

own  generals;   and  severity,  often  degenerating 

the  Carthaginians  in  general,  that  Hannibal's  con- 
duct in  this  ivepect,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
cmmtrymen,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  favour 
able  exception.  We  And  him  readily  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  Fabius  for  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners; and  it  was  only  the  sternness  of  the  Ro- 
mans Ihemselves  that  prevented  the  same  humane 
arrangements  &om  being  canned  throi^hout  the 
war.  On  many  occasions  too  his  generous  sym- 
pathy for  hie  (alien  foes  bears  witness  of  a  noble 
spirit ;  and  his  treatment  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
Flaminina,  of  Giacchus,  and  of  Marcellus  (Liv. 
iiiii.  7,  XIV.  17  ;  Plut.  Mam.  30),  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  the  barbari^  of  Claudius  Nero  to 
that  of  HasdrubaL  The  charge  of  avarice  appears 
to  have  been  as  little  founded :  of  such  a  vice  in 
its  lowest  acceptation  he  was  certainly  incapable, 
though  it  is  not  imlikely  that  he  was  greedy  of 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  schemes,  and 
perli^s  unscrupulous  in  his  modes  of  acquiring  it. 
Among  other  virtues  he  is  ext^Ued  for  his  temper.. 

3.  §  7),  and  for  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
eveiy  species  of  toil  and  hardship  (Dion  Cass.  Em. 
Pei™^.  47.)  OfhfsahiiitiesBsageneralitisnnne- 
cessary  to  speak  :  all  the  great  masters  of  the  ait  of 
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war,  from  Scipw  to  the  emperor  Ni^Ieon,  havei 
Gurr^  in  tbeir  homage  to  his  geaius.     But  in  o 
paring   Hannibal   with    any   other   of  thu  great 
leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the 

He  wae  not  in  the  porition  eillier  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  diapoaing  at  his  plea&ure  of  the  whole  re- 
BouTces  of  the  state,  nor  jot  in  that  of  A  republican 
leader,  suppocled  by  the  pstriotiam  and  national 
spirit  of  the  people  that  followed  him  ta  battle. 
Feebly  and  grudgmgiy  supported  by  the  govecn- 
ment  at  home,  he  stood  aJone,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  composed  of  mercenaries  of  many  nations,  of 
men  fickle  and  treacherons  to  all  others  but  hunself, 
men  who  had  no  other  bond  of  nnion  than  their 
common  confidence  in  their  leader.     Yet  not  only 
did  he  retain  the  attachment  of  these  men, 
shaJ{en  by  any  change  of  fortune,  for  a  peril 
more  than  fiAeen  years,  but  he  trained  vp  i 
after  army  ;  and  long  after  the  Teterana  thai 
fbllowed  him  OTer  the  Alps  had  dwindled  t 
ineoneiderable  remnanb,  bis  new  levies  were  etill  as 
invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Hannibal  w«  knot 
very  little — no  man  aver  played  so  conspicuous  . 
part  in  history  of  whom  so  few  personal  anecdote 
have  been  recorded.  Yet  this  can  hardly  hav 
been  foi  want  of  the  opportunily  of  preserving 
them,  for  we  are  told  (Com.  Nep.  Ham.  13)  that 
he  was  accojni>anied  throughout  hia  campaigns  by 
two  Greek  writers,  Silenna  and  Sosilua  i  and  we 
know  that  the  works  of  botli  these  authors  were 
extant  in  later  times  ;  but  they 
unworthy  of  their  euhject.  Sob 
PolybiuB  (iii.  20.  g  6)  for  the  Ihbles  and  absurdi- 
ties with  which  ho  had  overlaid  his  bistoi 

ajtd  prodigies.  The  former  is  said  also 
acted  as  Hannibal's  instructor  in  Greek,  a  hmguage 
which,  at  least  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
spoka  with  fluency  (Cic  ds  Or.  ii.  18),  and  in 
'*  '    '  imposed,  i'     '       ■■    -■ 
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Campogiifi  d'AimUml  en  Ilalie,^  torn.  Milan,  1B12) 
and  Ouischard  (Mimoirea  MUttaiiva  sar  ks  Greet 
et  let  Romaiia,  4to.  La  Haya,  17Sa}.  There  ara 
few  separate  hialories  of  the  second  Punic  war  as  a 
whole:  the  principal  are  Becker's  VorartaleB  ta 
ciaer  GescWcite  <ies  saeHen  Puniscien  Kritgct,  and 
a  work  entitled  Der  Zie^te  Plmische  Krt^  nod 
der  Kriegsplaa  der  Kartiager,  by  Ludwig-Freiherr 
von  Vincke. 

11.  Sumamed  Monomachns,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  preceding,  who,  accordmg  to  Polybios, . 

tion,  and  the  real  author  or  adviser  of  many  cruel- 
the  great  commander. 
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Crr.  Manlins  Vulso  against  the  Galatians.  (Com. 
Nep.  I.  e.)  If  we  may  believe  Zonaras  (viii.  34), 
he  was  at  an  early  age  master  of  several  otlier 
languages  also,  Latin  among  the  leat :  but  this 
aeema  at  least  very  doubttnl,  Dion  Cbbmiis,  how- 
ever, also  bears  testimony  (Fr.  Vol.  67.  p.  187,  ed. 
Mai)  to  his  having  received  an  Bicellent  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  Punic,  bnt  in  Greek  learning  and 
iilerature.  During  hia  residence  in  Spmn  Han- 
nibal had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  chief- 
tain (Liv.  iiiY.  41)  1  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
l«ft  any  children. 

The  principal  airuent  onthotities  for  the  life  of 
Hannibal  have  been  already  dted  in  the  course  of 
the  above  narrative:  besides  thoee  there  referred 
to,  nrany  detached  facta  and  aneodotas,  but  almost 
all  rehiting  to  hie  mihtary  operations,  will  be  found 
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0  by  the  epilomizers  of  Bonian  history, 
noruB,  Entropins,  and  Orosiua.  Among  modern 
writera  it  may  be  suflicient  to  mention  Arnold,  the 
third  volume  of  whose  History  of  Rome  conlams 
much  the  best  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
that  has  yet  appeared;  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lec- 
turea  on  Roman  History  (vol.  i.  lect.  8—16). 
The  reader  who  desires  military  coramentariea  on 
bis  operations  may  corrault  Vaudoncoutt  (_IIkI.  det , 


mended  Hannibal  to  teach  his  soldiers  to  live  upon 

have  been  seriously  meant,  though  it  ia  gravely 
urged  by  Roman  writers  as  a  reproach  against  the 
aon  of  Hamilcar.  (Polyb.  is.  24]  Liv.  iiiii.  5j 
Dion  Cass.  Fr.  Vat.  72,  p.  191,  ed.  Mm.) 

12.  A  Carthaginian  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  was  sent  by  him  to  Syracuse, 
together  with  Hippccralea  and  Epicydee,  in  ordeE 
to  gain  over  Bieronymus  to  the  Carthaginian  alli- 
ance. He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Carthage, 
leaving  his  two  coUeaguea  to  conduct  af^ira  in 
Sidly.     (Polyb.  -vii.  2,  4;  Liv.  xxiv.fi.) 

13.  Sumamed  the  Slariing  (J  *<ip),  is  mentioned 
by  Appian  {Pas.  68)  as  one  of  tiie  leaders  of  the 
party  favourable  to  Masinissa  in  the  diasensions 
that  arose  at  Carthage  after  the  end  of  the  secorrd 

HANNIBALLIA'NUS,  Wf-broth^r  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  Constantiua  Chlorus,  by  his 
second  wile  Fkvia  Maxuniana  Theodora,  had  three 
daughtera,  Corrstantia,  Anastasia,  and  Eutropia  ; 
also  three  aons,  Dehrratiue,  JiUius  ConstantiuB,  and 
Hanniballianus.  These  bays,  who  at  the  period  of 
their  fether'a  death  must  have  been  prevented  by 
their  youth  from  disputing  the  sovereignty,  were 
educated  at  Toulouse,  and  when  they  grew  up  to 
manhood  their  poUtic  brother  took  care  to  gratify 
any  ambitious  longings  which  they  might  have 
cherished,  by  a  libertd  dislributton  of  empty  ho- 
nours. Hamtiballianns,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
royal  Wood,  was  invested  with  the  scarlet  gold- 
bordarad  robe,  and  received  the  hi^.aounding  but 
as  yet  vague  title  of  WoWKkobbs— diatinctions 
vhich  he  enjoyed  until  A.  D.  337,  when  ho  was 
nvolved  in  the  cruel  massacre  of  all  those  members 
if  the  Fhivian  house  whose  eiistence  was  supposed 
a  threaten  the  security  of  the  new  Augusti. 

It  must  be   observed,  that  the  tiiree   sons  of 
Theodora  are,  in  the  Alexandrian  chronicle,  distin- 
guished as  DelmaliuB,  Conatantius,  and  Hsnniballi. 
jiusj  but  by  Zonaras  they  are  named  Constantinua, 
lanniballiMiua,  and  Conetantius,  while  Theophanes 
ipressly  aseette  that  Hannihallianus  is  the  same 
with  Delmaliua.    The  conflicting  evidence  has  bean 
carefully  examined  by  Tillemont,  who  decides  in 
&vour  of  tha  AleKandrian  chronicle,  although  it 
oat  be  confessed  that  the  question  is  involved  ia 
ach  obscurity.     [Delua'Tiub.] 
(Chron.  Alex,  p.  648,  ed.  1616;  Zonar,  xii,  33  j 
aim.  ii.  39,  40  ;   Theopharres,  CBtob.  ad  arm, 
16!  Auson./Vo/  17i  Liban.Cw.  16;  Tillemont, 
Hist,   des  Enip.    vol.  iv.    A'bfcs   aur  Cimetaiitin. 
4.)  [W.  K.] 
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OIUS,  son  of  the  elder,  brother  of  the  younger 
DelmatJus  [DsimatiuhI,  grandson  of  CooBtaiilius 
Cliloroa,  and  nephen-  of  the  forcing,  received  in 
marriage  Conatnnljna,  daughtei  of  his  nnde  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  by  whom  he  vree  nominated  to 
the  govemment  of  PontuB,  Cappadoda,  and  Lester 
Armenia,  with  the  titia  of  king,  n  deeiaiiation 
which  hud  never  been  Msumed  by  any  Roman 
rnler  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Frond,  and 
which  would  have  been  regarded  with  honor  and 
diagnat  even  in  the  days  cf  Nero  or  Coininadus. 
However  slartliiig  the  appellation  may  appear, 
nothing  can  be  more  nnreaBonable  than  the  acep 
ticism  of  Gibbon,  for  the  fact  is  not  only  recorded 
by  Ammianns  and  other  histomns  of  the  period, 
but  their  testimony  is  fully  (urroboraled  by  coins 
unquestionably  genuine,  which  bear  the  legend  fl. 
(of  fl.  rl.)  HANNrBALLiANO.  KEGi.  This  prince 
shared  the  fate  of  his  kindred,  and  perished  in 
the  genera]  massacre  ef  the  imperial  ^inily  which 
followed  the  death  of  Constantine.  (Amm.  Man:. 
liv.  1,  and  note  of  Valesius  j  Anr.  Vict.  EpH.  61  ; 
Chroa.  Paschal.  2S6 ;  Spanheim,  de  Uhi  el  Praect 
JVunieBuf.  Diss.  xii. ;  Eckhet,  vol.  viu.  p.  104] 
[W.  R.] 


HANNO  CAi™v).  This  name  seems  lo  have 
been  still  more  common  at  Carthage  tlian  those  of 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  i  henee  it  is  even  mare 
difficult  to  distingoish  or  identify,  with  any  reason- 
able prababilily,  the  numsiMis  peraons  that  bore  it. 
In  the  enumeration  of  them  hrae  given,  it  has  been 
judged  the  safest  plan  to  consider  all  those  as  dis- 
tinct whom  there  are  no  suiRcient  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying i  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of  them 
might  prove  to  be  the  same  person,  if  our  inform- 
ation were  more  complete.  But  as  we  repeatedly 
meet  mitt  two  or  more  Hannos  in  the  same  army, 
or  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  it  is  evident  that 
no  presnii^tion  arises  of  identity  from  the  mere 
eircnmstance  of  their  being  ointemporaries. 

1 .  Father  of  the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Hi- 
mera,  B.C.  480,  according  to  Herodotus  (til  166). 
See  Hamilcar,  No.  1. 

2.  San  of  the  same  Hamilcar,  according  to  Jnstin 
(xix..3}.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  same  with 
the  fether  of  Himiko,  who  took  Agrigentum,  B.  c. 
406  (Died.  xiii.  SO) ;  it  beii^  expressly  started  by 
Diodoms  tiiot  that  general  and  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Giaco,  who  was  Jso  grandson  of  Hamikar,  Ho. 
] ,  were  of  the  same  fimily.  Heeron  (I4ees,  vol 
iv.  p.  539)  conjectures  &la  Huino  to  be  the  same 
with  the  navigator  and  author  of  the  Pmphis. 

3.  Accoiding  to  Jnstin  (is.  S),  the  commander 
of  the  Cactba^nians  in  Sidly  in  me  of  their  wars 
w^h  MonyMus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (pro- 
bably the  last  of  ^1,  concerning  which  we  h^e 
little  intbrmation  in  Siodorus),  waa  named  Hanno. 
Hb  is  apparently  the  same  to  whom  the  epithet 
Magaae  is  ^iplied  in  the  epitome  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  (Prol.  ix.);  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
twentieth  booh  of  that  author  contiuned  a  relation 
of  *e  exploits  in  Africa  by  which  he  earned  this 
title.     These  are  omitted  by  Justin,  who,  however, 
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!peaks  of  Hanno  in  the  following  book  (ixi.  4)  ta 
■'  ptiiicepa  Carthaginiensium,"  and  as  possessed  of 
private  wealtli  and  resources  exceeding   those  of 
!he  stale  itself.    This  great  power  led  him,  accoid- 

self  of  the  absolute  soveieignty.  After  a  fruitlesa 
ittempt  to  poison  the  senators  at  a  marrisge-feast, 
lie  excited  a  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  but  his 
(chemea  were  again  fmsfraied,  and  he  fled  foe 
refuge  to  a  fortress  in  the  interior,  where  he  as- 
sembled lui  army  of  20,000  men,  and  invoked  the 
ance  of  the  Africans  and  Moors.  But  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
cruciHed  him,  together  with  his  sons  and  aH  his 
kindred.  (Justin,  xii.  4,  xxM.  1.)  The  date  of  this 
event,  which  is  related  only  by  Jnstin  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6,  who  copies  Justin  almost  verbatim), 
and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  {Pd.  t.  7), 
must  apparently  be  placed  between  the  first  expul- 
sion and  the  return  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  L  e. 
between366Bnd346B.c.  There  isa  Hanno  men- 
tioned by  Polyaenus  (v.  9)  as  commanding  a  Carr 
thaginian  fleet  on  the  coaal  of  Sicily  against  Diony- 
sius, who  may  be  the  same  with  the  above. 
Biitticher  also  conjectures  (Gesch.  der  CarOtager^ 
p.  178)  that  the  Hanno  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(xvi.  81)  aa  the  fetber  of  Gisco  [Gisco,  No.  3]  is 
no  other  than  this  one  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
thia  supposition. 

4.  Commander  of  the  Carthafpnian  fleet  and 
army  sent  lo  Sicily  in  b.  c.  344,  according  to  Dio- 
doms (xvi.  67)-  In  all  the  subsequent  operations 
of  that  expedition,  Plutarch  speaks  of  Mogo  as  the 
Carthaginian  commander  (  TimU.  1 7 — 20) ;  but  in 
one  place  {lb.  19),  he  mentions  Hanno  as  lymg  in 
wiut  with  a  eqmulron  to  intercept  the  Corinthian 
ships.  Whether  the  same  person  is  meant  in  both 
these  cases,  or  that  Hanno  in  Diodoms  is  merely  a 
mistake  tor  Mago,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide. 

5.  One  of  the  generals  appointed  to  take  the 
field  against  Agathocles  when  the  latter  had  effected 
his  landing  in  Africa,  n.  c  810.  He  is  said  lo 
have  had  an  hereditary  feud  with  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  !n  the  command,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  their  co-operation.  In  the  battle  that  en- 
sued Hanno  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  pkced 
himself  at  the  head  of  the' sacred  battalion,  a  select 
body  of  heavy  infantry,  apparently  native  Cartha- 
ginians, with  which  he  attacked  the  enemy's  left 
wing  rigorously,  and  for  a  time  successfully,  but  at 
length  fell  covered  with  wounds,  on  which  his 
troops  gave  way.  (D!od.  ii.  10—12  ;  Justin,  xiii. 


6.) 


6.  One  of  the  three  generals  appointed  to  act 
against  Archagathus,  the  son  of  Agathedes,  in 
Africa.  He  totaUy  defeated  the  Syracusaiv  general, 
Aeschrion,  who  was  opposed  to  him,  (Died.  ii. 
SS,  60.) 

7.  Commander  of  the  Carlh^nian  garrison  at 
Meseana,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
B.  c.  364.  It  appears  that  while  one  party  of  the 
Mamertines  had  sent  to  request  assistance  from 
Rome,  the  adverse  ihction  had  had  recourse  to  Car- 
thage, and  had  actually  put  Hanno  with  a  body 
of  Carthaginian  troops  in  possesion  of  the  citadel. 
Hence,  when  the  Roman  ofiicer,  C.  Claudius,  came 
to  uinoimce  to  the  Munertiiies  that  the  Romana 
■Here  sending  a  force  to  their  support,  and  called  on 
them  to  eject  the  Cartha^niane,  no  answer  was  re. 

i.     On  this,  Claudius  retired  to  Rheptim, 
i  he  collected  a  few  ships,  with  which  he  at- 
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liand!  of  Hanno,  who  sent  Ihem  back  to  hira  witli 
a  friendly  message  ;  liut,  on  teceiving  a  hanglitj 
answfr,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
Komans  even  to  wash  their  liands  iu  the  bgel  N«ver- 
thelees,  Qaudius  eluded  his  vigilance,  aud  landed  at 
Meusna,  wheiv  he  held  a  conference  with  the 
Mamei-tioes,  in  which  Hanno  having  heen  iniau- 
tiouslj  induced  to  take  a  part,  wbb  treacherously 
seiaed  ij  the  Bomans  and  detained  a  prisoner.  In 
order  to  procure  his  liberty,  he  consented  to  with- 
draw the  gairison  fnim  the  citadel,  and  surrender 
it  to  the  Bumana  ;  a  coiicesHon,  lor  which,  on  Ilia 
return  to  Carthage,  the  comical  of  elders  condemned 
him  to  be  crucified.     (Dion  Case.  Fr.  Vai.  fi9,  60  ; 

8,  Son  of  HMnihal,  'wsa  aenl  to  Sicily  by  the 
Carth^niaaa  with  a  iMge  force  immediately  after 
tliB  events  just  related.  Alarmed  at  the  support 
given  to  the  Maraertines  by  the  Romans,  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Hiecon,  and  they  has- 
tened to  besiege  Meaaana  with  their  combined 
forces  (u.  c  264).  Hiecon  encamped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  while  Hanno  established  his  army 
on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  at  Cape  Pelorua. 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Unman  army,  and  the  consul,  Appius  Claudiua, 
landed  at  Meseana  with  a  force  of  20,00(1  men, 
with  which  he  first  attacked  and  defeated  Hieron, 
and  then  tamed  his  anna  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians. Thar  camp  waa  in  so  Strang  a  position, 
that  they  at  first  repulsed  the  Romans,  but 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
towards  the  west  of  Sicily,  leaving  Ike  open 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  (Died.  Eic. 
/fosscSet  xiiii.  3;  Poljb.  i.  11,  12,  15;  Zonar. 

It  aeema  probaMe  that  thu!  Hanno  is  the  same  as 
is  styled  by  Diodorus  "  the  elder  "  (4  irpweirtpas), 
when  he  ia  next  mentioned,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  (Died.  Ew.  Haes^L  uiii.  8):  of  tliia,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proofi  Hannibal,  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian general  in.  Sicily,  was  at  that  Ume  shut  up 
in  Agtigentum,  where  he  had  been  besieged,  or 
rather  blockaded,  by  the  .Romans  mora  than  five 
months,  and  waa  now  begmning  to  suffer  from 
want  of  provisions,  when  Hanno  was  ordered  to 
raise  the  si^a.  For  this  purpoae  he  assembled  at 
Lilyba«om  an  army  of  50,000  men,  6000  horse, 
and  BO  elephants,  with  which  ibrmidable  force  he 
advanced  to  Heraclea;  but  though  he  made  him- 
self mastet  of  Erbesaus,  where  the  ft^mans  had 
tEtablished  their  magazines,  and  thus  reduced  them 
toT  a  time  to  great  difficolties  ;  and  though  he  at 
Brat  oblmned  some  advantages  by  means  of  his 
Numidian  cavalry,  he  was  evenluidly  defeated  in  a 
Croat  battle,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Agrigentum 
to  its  fate,  B.  c.  262.  (Polyb.  i.  18,  19  j  Died. 
JHm.  HoescheL  ixiii.  8,  9  ;  Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Oros. 
iv.  T.)  For  this  ill  success  Hanno  was  recalled 
by  the  Carthapniaa  aenalo,  and  compelled  to 
pay  a  fine  of  6000  pieces  of  gold  (Died.  Exc. 
HoescheL  iiiii.  S) :  he  waa  ancceeded  by  Hamilcar, 
but  six  years  afterwards  {b.  c.  266),  we  again  find 
liim  associated  with  that  general  in  the  command 
of  tlie  Oirthaginian  fleet  at  the  great  battle  of 
Ecnomua.  (Polyb.  i.  27  ;  Oroa,  iv.  8.)  After 
that  decisive  defeat,  Hanno  is  Bdd  to  have  been 
sent  by  Hamilcar,  who  appears  )o  have  held  the 
chief  <:onmiaud,  to  enter  into  n^otiationa  with  the 
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m  generals ;    but  failing  in  this,  he  Bailed 
away  at  once,  with  the  ships  that  still  remaiued  to 
■■      to  Cartilage.    (Dion  Cass.  £1ik  Tot  63;  Zo- 
'iii.  !2  i  Val.  Majt.  vi.  6.  i  2.)     Hia  name 
m      ■      d '      h       bse  peta 

ge      a]  nam         H  p  k 


feace,  after  the  defeat  of  their  armies  near  Adis. 
Diod.  JEw.  fnt  uiii.  4.) 
10.  A  Hanno  is  mentioned  both  by  Zonaias 
(viii.  12)  and  Omaius  (iv.  7)  aa  commanding  in 
Saidinia  during  the  first  Punic  war.  Orosius 
stales  that  he  succeeded  Hannibal  (the  son  of 
Gisco),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Scipio, 
probably  in  b.  c.  259.     The  same  atoiy  is  told  by 


is(v.l.e 


t.2). 


Valeri 

11.  Commander  of  (he  Carthagini 
was  defeated  by  Lutatius  Catuli 
^.  c  24 1 .    There  are  no  mean 


1  fleet,  which 


of  dett 


nay  not 


ammg 


those  already  mentioned  ;  bat  it  ia  certainlya  mia- 
tak    to  conf  h*ra     ith  the  ioQowing  [No.  13], 

w  be  by  several  authors.     The 

pa        hn  on  off  the  Aegates  are  so 

fu       gi  article  CiTUtrjs  [No.  1], 

th  un         aary  to  repeat  them  here.     Ao- 

c  rd  Z  nam       viii.   17),    Hanno   himself, 

n  ae       ps  b  escaped  destruction,  fled 

d   ec  Cart  ag        here  he  met  with  the  same 

fa      th  aited  their  unauccesaful  ge- 

nerals at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was 
crucified  by  orier  of  the  senate. 

13.  Snmamed  the  Great  (i  M^s,  Appian, 
Ifisp.  4,  Pun.  34,  49)  apparently  for  his  snc- 
cesses  in  Africa,  was  during  many  years  the  leader 
of  the  arislociatic  party  at  Carthage,  and,  as  such, 
Che  chief  adversary  of  Hamikar  Barca  and  bis 
sons.  He  ia  first  mentioned  as  holding  a  command 
in  Africa  during  the  first  Punic  war,  at  which  time 
he  must  have  been  quite  a  young  man.  We  know 
very  little  of  hie  proceediiiga  there,  except  that  he 
took  Hecatompylna,  a  city  said  to  have  been  both 
great  nnd  we^thy,  but  iJie  situation  of  which  is 
totally  unknown.  (Diod.  Emi.  Vales,  xidv.  p.  565  ; 
Polyb.  i.  73.)  Nor  do  we  know  agmnat  what 
nations  of  Afrio  his  arms  were  directed,  or  what 
wag  tbe  ccc^ion  of  the  war,  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  arose  out  of  the  defection  of  the 
African  cities  from  the  Carthaginians  daring  the 
espedition  of  Regulus.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  occasion  of  it,  it  appears  that  Hanno  obtained 
so  much  distinction  by  hia  exploits  in  this  war  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rival  to  hia  contemporary,  Hbi- 
milcar  Barca.  According  to  Polybius,  the  fevonr 
with  which  Hanno  was  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home  was  due  in  part  to  the  liBrshness 
and  severity  he  displayed  towarda  their  African 
aubjects,  and  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted' 
from  these  payment  of  the  heavy  taiea  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  (Polyb.  L  67,  72.)  When  the 
mercenaries  that  had  been  employed  in  Sidly,  re- 
turned to  Afiica  after  the  end  of  the  first  Piinie 
war  (a  c  340),  and  were  all  aasetoHed  at  Siiica, 
it  waa  Hanno  who  waa  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  to 
them  of  the  proposition  that  tliey  should  abalA 
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some  part  of  the  nn-esrs  to  whicli  they  were  justly 
entitled.  The  personnl  unpopularity  of  the  envo; 
-added  to  the  esaspetation  naturally  produced  h; 
Euch  a  re<^Qeat,  and  Hanno,  after  vain  endeavour 
to  e^ct  a  negotiation  through  the  inferior  com 
manders,  returned  to  Carthage.  But  when  matter 


and  the  : 


cenaries  took  up  arms  under  SpeudiuB  and  Matho, 
he  was  appointed'  to  take  Che  coramaud  of  the 

His  preTious  ware  against  the  Numidiui  and  Afri- 
tan  troops  were,  however,  far  (rom  qualifying  him 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  an  army  disciplined 
,by  Hamilcar ;  and  though  he  at  iirst  defeat^  the 
rebels  under  the  walls  of  Utica,  he  soon  after  snf- 
tered  them  to  surprise  his  camp,  and  this  proof  of 
his  incapacity  was  followed  by  others  as  glaring. 

polled  the  Carthaginians  to  have  recourse  to  Ha- 
jnilcar  Baoa,  and  that  general  took  the  field 
ogainat  tlie  rehels,  it  would  appear  that  Hanno 

find  him  soon  after  mentioned  as  associated  with 
Humilcar.  Bnt  the  two  generab  tonld  not  be 
brought  Ut  act  together;  and  their  dissensions 
rose  to  such  a  height,  and  were  productive  of  so 
much  mischief  that  at  length  the  Carlh^inian  go- 
Temnient,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  reuU 
one  of  the  two,  Irfl  the  choice  to  the  soldiers  them- 
eelvea,  who  decided  in  &vonr  of  Hamilcar.  Hanno 
waa  in  consequence  displaced :  bat  his  successor, 
Hannibal,  havmg  been  made  prisoner  and  pnt  to 
death  by  the  rebels,  and  Hamilcar  compelled  to 
r^e  the  siege  of  Tunis,  the  government  again 
.interposed,  and  by  the  most  strenuous  enertions 
.effected  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the  two 
TiTals.  Hanno  and  Hamilcar  agun  assumed  the 
joint  command,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  rebel 
army  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  reduction  of 
-Utica  and  Hippo,  of  which  the  one  was  taken  by 
Hamilcar,  the  other  by  Hanno,  now  completed  the 
subjection  of  AMoa,  (Polyb.  i.  74, 81,  83,  87,  BB.) 
Tf  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Appian  (Jliip.  i, 
S),  Hanno  was  i^pdn  employed,  together  with  Ha- 
.niilcar,  in  another  expedition  against  the  Nu- 
midians  and  more  western  tribes  of  Africa,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries  ;  but  waa  re- 
called from  his  command  to  answer  some  charges 
brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  at  home. 
From  this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken 
no  BctiTe  part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enter- 
prises of  Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her 
jauncila  at  home  was  great,  and  that  inflnence 
waa  uniformly  exerted  against  Hamilcar  Barca  and 
his  fiiinily,  and  against  that  democratic  party  in 
the  state  by  whose  assistance  they  maintained 
their  power.  On  all  occasions,  from  the  landing 
of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  a  period  of  above  thirty-five  years,  Hanno  is 
represeiited  as  thwarting  the  measures  ti  that  able 
And  powerful  fiunily,  and  taking  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  with  Kome,  the  great  oliject  to 
which  all  their  eSSorli  were  directed.  {Liv.  iii.  3, 
10,  ll,ixiii.l2,  13  i  VaL  Mat  vii.  2,  est.  J  13; 
J:onar.  viii.  22.)  It  is  indeed  ancertain  how  &c 
are  entitled  to  regard  the  accounts  ^?en  by 
T  of  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  as  historical ; 
hie  that  tho  Romans  were  well 
BCquainlcd  with  what  passed  in  the  councila  of 
their  enemies,  and  on  one  occasion  the  whole  nar- 
lative  is  palpably  a  fiction.     For  XJvy  puts  into 
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the  month  of  Hanno  a  long  declamatory  harangue 
against  sending  the  young  Hannibal  to  join  Has- 
druhal  in  Spain,  though  he  himself  tells  us  else- 
where that  Hannibal  had  gone  to  Spain  with  his 
lather  nine  years  before,  and  never  returned  to 
Carthage  from  that  time  until  just  after  tho  battle 
of  Zama.  (Liv.  xxi.  3,  compared  with  xix.  3£,  37.) 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  ge- 
neral &ct  that  Hanno  was  the  leader,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  leaders,  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal throughout  the  second  Funic  War.  As  one 
of  those  desirous  of  peace  with  Home,  he  is  men- 
iterposing'  to  preserve  the  Roman  aa- 
--  -'-    ■-,[„  of  [he  Carthagir'- 


ot  Zama,  B.C 


After  the  ckise  of  the 
the  la 


bastadors  ftom  the  fury 

(Appia 

the  lead  Rom       party  in  the  < 

which  00         al     rec  rring  between  tie"Car- 

thagini        an     Mas      sa    Appian,  lb.  Se) ;   but 

The  character  of  Hanno  will  be  found  drawn  in 
a  masterly  manner  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  World  (book  v.  ch.  i.  sect.  11.  p.  117, 
Oxf.  edit.) ;  though  that  writer  has  committed  the 
mistake  of  confounding  him  with  the  general  d^ 
feated  at  tho  Aegates  [No.  II  ],  an  error  into  which 
Arnold  also  appears  to  have^len.  (Hist,  of  Rome, 

'   "    p.  619.)     So  far  as  n     ■ 


vender 


ar^ngtf 


if  "  the  Great,"  an  epithet  which  few  characters  in 

1 3.  An  oRicer  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sar- 
dinia in  B.  c.  239  to  reduce  the  mercenaries  there, 
who  had  followed  the  example  of  those  in  Africa, 
mutinied,  and  put  to  death  ih  '  -       - 


id  Han 


s  in  the  island 


his  own  troops  declared   in  tivour  of  llio 

djaloly  truciiied    (Polyb.  i  79.) 

14.  One  of  ten  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  Rome  in  B  0    235  to  avert  the  war 

' '  'i  the  Romans  had  threatened  to  declare  in 
[[aence  of  the  alleged  support  given  to  the 
revolt  in  Saxdinia.  Hanno  is  said  to  have  effected, 
by  the  bold  and  frank  tone  which  be  assumed, 
what  all  the  prev  ous  embafisiea  had  failed  to  ac- 
,  ish,  and  oblamed  a  renewal  of  the  peace  on 
equitable  terms.  (Dion  Cass.  Em.  150  ;  Ores.  It. 
12.)  From  the  terns  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  and  Orosins  fAiWiu-  tib — mininna 

mo  mfer  Uffatos),  he  can  hardly  have  been  the 

ne  with  the  preceding,  which  wonld  at  first  ap- 

ai  not  improbable. 

15.  A  Carthaginian  officer  left  in  Spam  by 
mnibal  when  that  geneisl  crossed  tlie  Pyrenees. 
0.  2ia  An  army  of  10,000  foot  and  11)00 
rse  was  placed  under  his  orders,  with  which  he 

the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.     On  the  arrival  of 

"     "cipio  with  a  Roman  army  at  Emporia,  Hanno, 

ed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  disaflection  tbrough- 

s  province,  hastened  to  engage  the  Roman 

general,  bnt  was  totally  defeated,  the  greater  part 

*  '  ■  1  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  taken 

prisoner.     (Polyb.  iii.  35,  76  ;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  60.) 

'6.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  most  dialin- 

alied  officers  in  the  service  of  Hannibal  during 


hanno. 

elpeditioi)  to  Italy.      Atcording  1 


ApplH 


(^nnii.  20)  he  was  a.  nephew  of  that  gceataensRil 
but  B,  consideration  of  the  ngee  of  HanniW  and 
HaniiiotT.  aa  wrU  as  the  silence  of  Polybiua,  Tenders 
this  stetemani  improbable.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  rank,  his  felher  having  been  one  of 
the  feinga  OP  suiTetee  of  Carthage.  (Polyb.  jii.  42.) 
His  name  ia  first  mentioned  at  the  passage  of  the 
Khone,  on  which  occaaon  he  was  detaehed  bj 
Himnibal  to  cross  that  livei  higher  up  than  the 
spot  where  the  main'  army  was  to  effect  its  passage. 
This  Hanno  successfally  perlbtmcd,  and,  descend- 
ing the  Zefi  hank  of  the  river,  fell  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  eng^ed  in  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  Hannibal,  and  utterly 
routed  them,  so  that  the  rest  of  tite  army  was  en- 
nbled  to  cross  the  river  without  opposition.  (Polyb. 
ii!.  42,  43  j  Lii-.  xii.  27,  28.)  We  meet  with  no 
farther  account  of  his  senieea  nntil  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (B.c216^  on  which  memorable  day  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
army.  (Polyb.  iiL  114  ;  Appian,  Jnnii.  30,  says 
the  lefL)  After  that  great  victory,  he  was  detached 
by  Hannibal  with  a  separate  force  into  Luoania,  in 
order  to  support  the  revolt  of  that  province.  Here 
he  was  opposed'  in  the  following  year  (215)  by  a 
Roman  army  under  Ti.  Scmpronins  Longua,  who 
defeated  him  in  an  action  at  Gramentnm,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
into  Biuttium.  Before  the  close  of  the  summer  be 
was  joined  by  Bomilcar  with  the  reinforcements 
that  had  been  tent  from  Carthage  to  Hannibal,  and 
which  he  condncted  in  safety  to  that  general  in  his 
camp  before  Noia,  When  Hannibal,  after  his  nn- 
Euccessfiil  attempts  to  reduce  Nola,  at  length  with- 
■  ';e  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Apulia,  hi 


It  Han 


le  the  I 


LB  before.  The  Br 
:s  had  all  declared  in  favour  of  Carthage,  but, 
pf  the  Greek  cities  in  that  province,  Locti  alone 


liad  a^ 


t  foUowed  theii 


added  the  important  conquest  of  Crot 
thus  effectually  established  his  footing  in  this  coun- 
try, he  WEis  able  to  resume  of^sive  operations,  and 
was  advancing  (early  in  the  summer  of  214)  to 
lupport  Hannibal  in  Campania,  with  an  army  of 
about  I  e,UIIO  men  (chiefly  Bruttianaand  Lucanians), 
when  he  was  met  near  fieneientum  by  the  praetor. 
Til).  Clraichas,  and,  after  an  obstinate  comlmt,  suf- 
fered a  complete  defcat  Yet  we  are  told  that  he  soon 
after  gained  in  his  turn  a  considerable  advantage 
over  Gracchus,  notwithstanding  which,  be  thought 
fit  to  retreat  once  mora  into  Brutlium.  (Liv.  xxiiL 
37,  41,  43,  46,  xiiv.  1—3,  14—16,  20  j  Zonar. 
is.  4.)  Here  he  was  opposed  the  following  summer 
(313)  by  an  irregular  force,  collected  together  by 
cne  L  Pomponiua,  which  he  utterly  routed  and 
dispiraed  (Liv.  ixv.  1.)  The  noit  year  (212) 
he  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  advance  with  a 
convoj  of  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  supply  of 
C  apua,  which  the  Romans  were  threatening  to  be- 
siege The  service  was  a  delicate  one,  for  both  the 
Roman  consuls  were  in  Samnium  with  their  le- 
spective  armies,  notwithstanding  which  Hanno 
tQndu\,tBd  his  lores  in  safety  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Benevcntum ,  but  the  n^l^ence  of  the  Capuans, 
m  not  providing  means  of  transport,  caused  so 
much  delay,  that  the  Romans  had  tune  to  come  up, 
and  not  only  seized  the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  but 
stormed  and  plundered  the  camp  of  Hanno,  who 
himself  rnnde  his  escape,  with  the  lemaiuB  of  lija 
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force,  into'  Brut^um.  Not  long  after  his  retom 
tliither,  he  was  able  in  some  degree  to  compensate 
his  late  disaster  by  the  important  acquisition  of 
Thurii.  (Liv.  iiv.  13—15  ;  Appian,  Atmii.  34.) 
From  this  time  we  in  great  measure  lose  sight 
of  Hanno  j  though  it  is  probable  that  it  is  still  the 
same  whom  we  find  in  command  at  Metapontum, 
in  207,  and  whb  was  sent  by  Hannibal  from  thence 
into  Brnttium,  to  r^se  a  fresh  army.  (Ltv.  xxvii. 
42.)  As  we  hear  no  mora  of  hia  actions  in  Italy, 
and  the  Hanno  who  was  appointed  in  203  B.  c,  to 
succeed  Hasdmbal  Gisco  in  the  command  in  Africa, 
is  expressly  called  by  Appiui  son  of  Bomilcar,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  his  return  to  Africa.  It  was  after,  the 
final  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphai  by  Scipio, 
that  Hanno  assumed  the  command  ;  and,  in  the 
state  of  aflaJra  which  he  then  found,  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  him  that  he  effected  little.  He  joined 
with  Hasdrabal,  although  then  an  outlaw,  in  a  plot 
for  setting  fire  to  the  camp  of  Scipio,  but  the  pro- 
ject was  discoveted,  and  thereby  prevented ;  and  he 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Scipio 
befijre  Utica.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained quiet,  awaiting  the  return  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy :  on  the  arrival  of  that  general  he  was  de- 
posed &om  hia  command,  the  sols  direction  of  all 
military  aHaira  being  confided  to  Hannibal.  (Ap- 
pian, Pm.  24,  29,  30,  31  ;  Zonar.  is.  12,  13.) 

17.  A  Carthaginian  of  noble  binh,  said  1^  Livy 
to  have  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  iii 
Sardinia  under  HampMCora  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with 
the  Carthaginian  general,  Hasdmbal,  in  the  decisive 
action  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  island, 
B.C.  215.     (Liv.xxiii.il.) 

18.  A  general  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Sicily  after  the  feU  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  211. 
He  established  hie  bead-quarters  at  Agrigentnm, 
where  he  was  assodaled  with  Epicydoa  and  Mu- 
tinea.  But  his  jealousy  of  the  successes  obtained 
by  the  lattet  led  to  the  most  unfortunate  reaults. 
Hs  took  the  opportunity  of  a  temporary  absence  at 
Hutines  to  give  battle  to  Mai-cellus  ;  but  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  refused  to  %ht  in  the  absence  of 
their  leader,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Hanno 
was  defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  Mareellus,  how- 
ever, did  not  form  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  and 
Hanno  thns  remained  master  of  that  city,  while 
Mutines,  with  his  indefatigable  cavalry,  gave  him 
the  command  of  all  the  neighbouring  country.  But 
his  jealousy  of  that  leader  still  continuing,  he  was 

igih  induced  to  take  the  imprndcnt  step  of 

(ing  him  of  his  command.    Mutines  hereupon 

made  overtures  to  the  Roman  general  I^evinuB, 

and  betrayed   the   city   of  Agrigentnm   into  his 

'     tds,  Hanno  and  Epicydes  with  difficulty  making 

ir  escape  by  sea  to  Carthage.     This  blow 


icily,  fl 


:  210. 


(Liv.  XXV.  40,  41,  jivL  40  i  Zona 

19.  An  officer  who  was  sent  by  Haniiibal,  in 
212  B.  c,  with  a  force  of  1000  horse  and  1000  foot, 
to  the  defence  of  Ca^ma,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  threaten  that  .city.  According  to  Livy,  Bostat 
was  BssociEited  with  him  in  the  command.  Though, 
they  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in  wliich  their 
cavalry  were  often  victorious,  yet  they  were  nnable 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  completing  their  for- 
tified lines  around  the  dty,  which  was  thus  entirely 
blockaded.    Famine  goon  made  itself  felt,  and  the. 


■  C.tioc^lc 
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city  became  di^ontented  ;  "but  tb'r 


Cmtliaginiiin  govetnora 
their  distress  In  Hannibal,  who  hastened  Co  thei 
relieF  out  of  LucaniH.  Bat  though  Hnnno  an. 
Boatnr  aeconded  his  eJTbrte,  by  a  vigorons  sally  fror 
the  city  ag«nst  the  Roman  camp,  while  Hanaibs 


wlthou 


11  their 


BdiUB  itself  baling  proved  equally  ineilectual 
compelling  the  consuls  to  dislodge  their  troops  fjom 
before  Capua,  ths  fall  of  that  city  became  ineritable. 
Undor  these  drcumetancee,  tb«  Campaniana  en- 
deavoured to  purchase  forgiveness,  by  aurrender- 
iug  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  Carthaginis 
garrison,  with  itstffo  commnndeTB,  B.C.  211.  (Li 
iiv.  15,  nvi.  6,  13;  Appian,  Aneii.  36— 43.J 
Appian  {t.  e,)  carefully  distinguiahes  this  Hanr  ~ 
fromthesonofBomiicar  [No.  IS],  with  whom  1 
might  have  been  easily  contonnded:  the  latter 
distinctly  mentioned  aa  commanding  in  Lacan 
afl^r  the  siege  of  Cnpna  had  commenced. 

20.  A  Carth^inian  genera!,  who  was  sont  i 
B.  c,  20S  to  succeed  Haadrabal,  the  son  of  Sarca,  i 
Spain,  when  that  general  creased  the  Pyreneea,  c 
bis  maich  to  Italy.  Hanno  united  his  fiutes  with 
those  of  M;^  in  Celtibetia,  and  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  near  each  other,  when  they  were 
atlnched  by  Scipio^s  lieutenant,  Silanus,  and  totally 
routed,  flanno  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  sent  by  Scipio  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  1,  2,  i.) 

21.  An  ofBcer  under  Mago  la  Spain.  When 
Mago,  after  the  great  defeat  sustained  by  Hasdtu- 
bol  Qiaco  and  himself,  in  206,  took  refuge  at  Oades, 
he  employed  Hanno  in  levying  Inercel^ncs  among 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  tribes ;  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  assembling  a  considerable  force,  when 
be  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  L,  Marciua.  He 
himself  eacaped  &om  the  Held  of  battle  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  but  was  soon  after  gjven  up  by  his 
own  followers  to  the  Roman  general.  (Liv.  xsviil. 
23,  30  ;  Appian,  /%).  31.) 

S2.  A  CinthaginiiHi  youth,  of  noble  birth,  who 
was  aent  out,  with  a  body  of  500  horse,  to  recon- 
noitre the  army  of  Scipio,  when  that  general  first 
landed  in  Africa,  n,  c  20i,  Having  approached 
too  near  the  Roman  camp  he  was  attacked  by  their 
'  ^       '    '       ~    es,  ti^ther  with  his  de- 


(Liv. 


X.  29.) 


23.  Another  eiticer  of  the  same  name  shared  the 
same  &te  shortly  after,  being  led  into  a  snare  by 
Masiniasa,  and  cut  o^  with  above  1 000  of  his  men. 


i  him 


u  takei 


soner,  and  not  killed.  (Liv.  xxix.  34,  3S.)  The 
last  veraion  of  this  hiatory  is  that  (bllowed  by  Ap- 
pian (Pan,  14)  and  by  Zonaras  (ix.  12),  who  stale 
that  he  waa  unmediately  afterwaids  set  at  liberty, 
in  exchange  fi>r  the  mother  of  Masinissa.  Accord- 
ing le  Zonaras  he  was  the  son  of  HasdruhalGiscD; 
I.ivy,  on  the  contrary,  caUa  him  son  of  Hamilcar — 
what  Hamilcar  we  know  not,  but  certainly  not  the 
great  Barca.     (Comp.  Eutrop.  iii.  20  ;  Oros.  iv. 

la) 

24.  Sumamed  Gillas,  or  Tigillas  (FihXat,  or  Ti- 
TfAA&f),  one  of  the  amha£sadors  sent  &om  Carthage 
to  the  consul  Censorinus  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Punic  war,  B.  c.  149.  Appian,  who 
puts  a  long  speech  into  his  mouth  on  this  occasion. 
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calls  him  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
embasay.  (Appian,  Fim.  82.)  Ilia  name  is  written 
in  man^  of  the  MSS.  Sdvyur,  which  has  been  cop- 
rupled  into  Bxievi^i'  in  Ihe  eslcacts  from  Diodorus 
Sicnins  (Phiga.  Un.  p.  627),  and  by  Suidas 
into  -BKivm: 

25.  Suniamed  the  Wliile  (AtiSvoi),  an  officer 
under  the  command  of  Himiico  Phamacas  in  the 
third  Punie  war^  who,  when  that  general  went  over 
to  the  Romans,  prevented  a  part  of  hts  army  from 
following  hia  example.     (Appian,  ftia.  108.) 

26.  A  Carthaginian  of  uncertain  dale,  of  whom 
a  foolish  story  is  told  by  AeUan  ( V.  H.  ijv.  30), 
that  he  taught  a  number  of  birds  to  repeat  the 
words  "Hanno  is  a  god,"  and  then  let  them  loose  ; 
but  the  birds  forgot  their  lesson  as  soon  as  they 
had  regmned  their  liberty.  This  anecdote  is  sup- 
posed by  Bochart  and  Perizonius  {Ad  Ad.  Lb.)  to 
refer  to  Hanno  the  navigator,  but  certainly  without 
foundation.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  may 
be  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {IT.  N. 
viii.  21),  and  by  Plutarch  (J>g  Pmec.  PoHU  vol.  ix. 
p.  191,  ed.  Reisk.j,  as  having  been  condemned  to 
banishment  because  he  had  succeeded  in  tammg  a 

27.  There  is  a  Hanno  mentioned  by  Dion 
Chrysostom  (vol.  L  p.  522,  ed.  Reiske)  in  terms 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  the 
hrat  founders  of  the  Carthaginian  greatiiess,  bat  the 
passage  is  so  vague  and  declamatory  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  found  on  it  any  historical  inference. 

28.  Another  Hanno  is  incidentally  mentioned  as 
contemporary  of  Anacharos,  the  Scythian  philo- 
>pher,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  him  which    is 

preserved  by  Cicero.  (Taas.  Qs.  v.  22.)  [E.H.B.} 

HANNO  ("An-Bp),  a  Carthagininn  navigator, 

der  whose  nnme  we  possess  a  ir(/)(TAoHS,  or  a 

nrt  accoanl  of  a  voyage  round  a  part  of  Libya. 

LB  work  waa  originally  written   in  the  Punic 

language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  na  is  a 

Greek   translation  of  the  original     The  work  is 

often  referred  to  by  the  ancienta,  but  we  have  no 

Ining  any  direct   information  by 


lich  we 


Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthagmians 
of  that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Pliny  {H.  N.  iL  67,  v.  1, 36)  stales  that  Hanno 
undertook  the  voyage  at  the  ^me  when  Carthage 

't  a  most  flourishing  condition.    (Pmadi  reisu 

'issimia,  Cartiagniia  potenliafli^etile.)  Some 
call  him  king,  and  others  dm  or  inipemtor  of  the 
Carthaginians,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he 

'as  invested  with  the  office  of  aufietea.     (Solin. 

6  ;  Hanno,  Peripl.  Introd.)  In  the  little  Pe- 
riplus  itself  Hanno  aays  that  he  was  sent  out 
'"  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenictan 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty 
pentecontores,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  On  hia  return  from  his  voyage,  he 
dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in 
mple  of  Cronos,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  in  that  of 
(Comp.  Pomp.  Mek,  iii.  0;  Marc.  Heracl. 
MJpit  Arlemid.  et  Memp.  ;  Athen.  iii.  83.)  It  ia 
therefore  presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek 

raion  of  Uie  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet. 
These  vague  aceonnte,  leaving  open  the  widest 
field  for  conjecture  and  speculation,  have  led  aome 

Trojan  war  or  tile  time  of  Hesiod,  while  othera 
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flBce  it  Ki  late  as  the  reign  of  Agatliocles,  Otiiore, 
nsFnl^ner,  Bongiunville,  and  Guil^wich  BomewhaE 
more  probability,,  place  Hanno  about  6.  c.  570. 
But  it  aeems  prdsFabU  to  identify  him  with  Hanno, 
the  fethet  or  mn  of  Haniilcar,  who  was  killed  at 
Hinieta,B.c.4H0.  [Hanno,  Nob.  !,  3.]  Thefectof 
siicli  an  expedition  at  that  time  had  nothing  at  all 
improbable,  ht  in  iJie  reign  of  the  Egjptian  king 
Necho,  a  eimilar  voj^e  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  Phoeniciane,  and  nn  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
weatem  coast  of  Africa  vnu  t  matter  of  the  highest 
imponance  to  the  Cai'thaginiaKs.  The  number  of 
colonials,  itO,ODI),  is  undoubtedly  an  error  either  of 
the  translator  or  of  later  tnuiscribcra.  This  cir- 
euniBlance,  as  well  as  rnany  fabulous  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  pei^plue,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  identification  of  the  places  visited  by 
Hanno,  and  with  the  fixing  of  the  soDthernmost 
point  to  which  Hanno  penetrated,  are  not  eufflcient 
reasons  for  denying  the  gennineneas  of  the  periplne, 
or  lor  regarding  it  as  the  prodact  of  a  much  later 
age,  as  Dodwell  did.  The  first  edition  of  Hanno's 
Peiiplus  appeared  at  Basel,  1534,  4lo,  as  an  ap- 
pendii  to  Arrian,  by  S.  Gelenina.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  editions  of  J.  H.  Boeder  and  J.  J. 
MuUer  (Strassbuis,  1661,  4to.),  A.  Berkel(Ley- 
den,  1671,  12mo.,  with  a  Latin  version  by  M. 
Gesner),  and  Thomas  Fakoner  (London,  1787,  with 

It  is  also  printed  ul  Hudson's  Geoffroj/Ai  Minores, 
vol.  i.,  which  containa  Dodwell's  dieeertalion,  De 
rero  PeHpli,  qm  Hasnonia  nomine  araimfertar. 
Tempore,  in  which  Dodwell  attacks  Ibe  genuineness 
of  the  work ;  bot  his  aignmentB  are  sadslkctorily 
refuted  by  Bougainviile  (M6m.  de  I'Acad.  dfs 
Isseript.  xiiA.  p.  10,  &c.,  ixviii.  p.  260,  &t),  and 
by  Falconer  in  bis  second  dissertation.     [L.  8.] 

HARMA'TIUS,  a  sculptor  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed, with  that  of  Heracleides,  on  the  restored 
statue  of  Arcs  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Paris. 
[HEii:,ci,BrnEB.]  [P.  S.] 

HARMENOPU'LUS,  CONSTANTl'NUS, 
nomophylax  and  judge  of  Theesslonice,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  juriat  aJid  canonist,  whose  dat«  has  been  a 
Eubjectof  much  controversy.  Snarez  (iVoft'i.  Bosi'i. 
g  5}  says  that  his  Frochiron  waa  written  in  a.d. 
II 43.  Jacques  Godetiol,  in  hia  Mannale  Jarit 
( 1.  9),  makes  it  two  yeaia  later,  and  Friher,  in  the 
Chronologia  prefixed  to  the  Jm  Graeco-Ro/aatmm 
of  Leundavius,  follows  Suarez.  Selden,  in  his 
Uiror  Hebraica  (iiL  39)  adopted  the  common 
opinion,  which  placed  Hannenopulus  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  bnt  he  seems  to  have  ijeen 
the  first  to  impugn  thia  opinion  in  hia  treatise  De 
Synedriii  (i.  10).  The  common  belief  was  founded 
on  the  asserted  fact  that  Harmenopntus  never,  in 
any  authentic  passage,  cites  the  Novells  of  any  em- 
peror later  than  Manuel  Comnenus  (a.  d.  1 143 — 
1 1 80),  and  that  in  hia  treatise  on  Hereejes  (Leun- 
davius,  J.  Q.  R.  vol  L  p.  S52),  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  account  of  the  Bogomili,  he  describes 
them  as  a  sect  which  had  sprung  up  shortly  before 

is).     Now  it  is  known  that  thi 
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The 


which  induced  Selden  to  ascribe  to  Harme- 
nopuliis  a  much  later  date  waa  a  composition  of 
Philotheus  (who  waa  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  A.  n.  I3G3),  which  apnears  to  be  addressed  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Harmenopulua  aa  a  contem- 
porary.    The  letter  exists  in  various  mannecripts, 
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and  is  printed  in  theV^  G.ii.of  L8nnclayine,yoLL 
p.  988.  It  blames  Harmenopulua,  for  insetting  tn 
hie  writings  the  anathemas  which  were  denounced 
by  aonie  of  the  eastern  emperors  against  seditious 
or  rebellions  siibjecta,  whei'eai  such  denunciations 
ought  not  to  be  directed  agsinat  Christians,  how- 
ever criminal,  whose  beUef  was  orthodox.  "  Skilled 
as  you  are  in  such  matters,  venerable  nomophylai 
and  general  judge  Harmenopulus,  why  did  you  not 
add  that  the  tiJ^idi  had  fallen  into  disuse,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  Chrysostom. 
However,  I  proceed  to  supply  thia  deficiency  in  the 
works  of  my  fiiend."  The  tomi  a^o^d,  which 
contain  the  objectionable  annthetna  here  referred 
to,  still  exist.  That  of  Constantinus  Poipbyroge- 
nitua  alone  is  given  in  Leunclavius,  J.  G.  R.  vol  i. 
p.  US,  and  tu  this  are  added  the  tomi  of  Itlanue) 
Comnenus  and  Michael  PalaeologuB  (rdgned  i.  d. 
1261—1282),  in  the  supplementary  volume  of 
Meerman's  Thesaonis  (p.  374),  where  they  aro 
copied  from  a  manuscript  in  whhjh  they  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Promptuarium  of  Harmenopulus. 
Some  of  the  best  critics,  though  not  ignorant  of 
this  letter  of  Philotheus,  faW  refused  to  depart 
from  the  opinion  which  aaciibcd  Harmenopulus  to 
the  twelfth  century.  (Cave,  Sa-ipt.  Ecdea.  Siit. 
Liter,  vol  ii,  p.  226)  Bayle,  Hipetise  aim  QneifwHi 
d-ua  ProinnaaU  c.  53,  Oeamea,  voL  iii.  p.  EOS.) 
They  must  have  ijeijeved  the  so-called  fetter  of 
Philotheus  to  have  been  a  iiterarj  forgery,  or  have 
supposed  that  the  patriarch  addressed  such  lan- 
guage aB  we  have  quoted  to  an  author  who  lived 
two  centuries  before  him.  The  Promptuarium  of 
Harmenopulus  has  been  interpolated  and  altered  ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  cited  in  fiivour  of  the  later 
date,  attributed  to  its  author.  As  we  have  it  in 
the  edition  of  fieii,  in  the  supplemental  or  eighth 
volume  of  Meerman's  Tkesasn-at  Jarit  dvilis,  it 
cites  a  constitution  of  the  patriarch  Athanasius  of 
A.n.  1305.  (i-raiBjK.iib.  6.  tit.  8.  a.  9B,withthe 
note  of  G.  0.  Reiz  i  Meerm.  Thes.  vol  viii.  p.  304, 
n.  176.)  In  lib.  4.  tit  6.  s.  21,  22,  33,  of  the 
Promptuarium  or  Hexabiblon  of  Harmenopulus, 
are  mentioned  the  names  of  Michael,  who  was  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  1 167,  and  of  Arsenius, 
who  was  patriarch  in  1235,  but  the  sections  in 
which  these  names  occur  are  not  found  in  the  older 
manuBcrip[e(p.237,n.46). 

Such  was  the  evidence  with  napect  to  the  date 
of  Harmenopulua,  when  Lambecius,  who  had  ori- 
ginally ascribed  Hannenopulus  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (Comment,  de  BiU.  Caes.  Visdob.  lib.  v.  p.  319, 
365,373,  331),  found  a  note  written  in  a  manu- 
script at  Vienna  (Cod.  Vindob.  JL  M.  195,  b.), 
which  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion.  This 
manuscript  note  is  put  forward  by  lambecius  (lib. 
vi.  p.  i.  p.  40)  as  the  testimony  of  Philotbena,  bnt 
upon  what  ground  does  not  appear,  since  there  is 
no  name  aflixed  to  it  in  the  Vienna  mannscripL  It 
states  that  the  Epitome  of  the  Canons  of  Hanneno- 
pulna,  the  noraophylajc  and  judge  of  Thesfalonice, 

Christian  lady  and  empress  the  lady  Arms  Pnlaeo- 
Ingina,  and  her  most  beloved  son,  out  most  pious 
and  Christian  king,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
the  Lord  Joannes  Palaeolc^s,  in  the  year  of  the 
Creation  68B3,  in  the  13th  Indiction,"  ie.  in  A.  D. 
1345.  This  testimony  has  satisfied  the  majority 
of  more  modem  critics,  as  Fabrloiua  {BiU.  Gr.  vol 
xii.  p.  429),  Heineccins,  Hitter,  Zepemic  {ad  JSedi. 
de  Novetlii  Leoais,  p.  22,  n.  k.),  Pohl  (otj  Snare), 
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NoUi.  BaiiL  p.  16,  n.  (n) ),  HBimbatli  (de  Basil. 
Orig.  p.  113,  132-7),  Zachariae  {HiA  Jur.  Or. 
Soat. Delia.  ^19).  On  theoHierhand.Ch.Waeclil- 
ler  is  cenBUred  bj  his  editor  Troti  {Pra^.  ad 
WaeiAlleri  Opasc  p.  76)  [bi  still  adhering,  like 
Cave  and  Sayle,  to  the  ancient  belied . 

The  geneml  reception  of  the  more  niidem 
opinion,  whicli  places  Harraenopnlna  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  h^  been  &Toured  by  a 
circnmstantiBi  narrative  of  his  life,  resting  upon  an 
authority  which  has  deceived  many  recent  writers, 
but  is  nav  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
Nic,  Comnenna  Papsdcqioli,  in  his  Praefiolieiies 
Miislagngiciie,  published  m  169fi,  gives  a  biogr^hy 
of  Hannenopulns,  tlie  materials  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses (p,  143)  to  have  derived  from  the  Poiro^po- 
jncBK  ol  O.  CoreB»Iu«,  and  Maximus  Planudea  upon 
^e  JVbnuanon  of  Fhotiuii.  (Fabric.  BIM.  Gt.  voL 


e  of  Nic. 


,      60.) 

The  quesrionable 
which  18  Che  source  of  the  modem  biogfapbics,  ie  to 
the  following  effect.  Harmenopuhis  was  born  at 
Conalantino^e  about  A.  d.  1330,  nearly  sixty  years 
after  Constantinople  had  been  recovered  from  the 
Latins.  His  father  held  tlie  office  of  Cnropalates, 
and  his  mother,  Miizalona,  was  cousin  of  the  em- 
peror Joannes  Cantacuzenns,  He  commenced  the 
study  of  his  native  language  under  the  monk  Fbi- 
lastrius,  and  when  he  stlained  the  age  of  uxteen 

Eeara  hia  father  thought  that  it  was  time  to  initiate 
im  into  latin  literature.  Accordingly,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Haimenopnlus  was  confided  to 
AspasiuB,  a  Calahriiui  monk,  who  waa  sent  for  ex- 
pressly from  Italy  to  undertake  Ihia  chai^.  White 
under  this  master,  Harmenopulus  attended  the  lec- 
tnraa  of  Loo,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Mytilene,  and  whom  Nic  Comnenna  believes  to  be 
the  same  with  Leo  Magentinus,  the  commentator 
on  Aristotle.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  devoted 
hunself  entirely  to  jurisprudence,  under  the  jurist 
Simon  Altaliata,  great-grandson  of  Michael  Atlali- 
Bta,  the  author  of  a  legal  compendium.  [Attali- 
ATi.]  Possessed  of  a  keen  and  active  intellect, 
he  soon  mastered  the  whole  extent  of  the  science, 
and  had  scarcely  atlained  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
when  he  earned  and  obt^ed  the  title  of  aiiieoeswr^ 
which  was  usually  confeired  by  the  emperors  on 
those  only  who  had  grown  arey  in  the  successful 
study  and  practice  of  the  laiv".  At  the  age  of 
thirty  ho  waa  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  (judes  Dromi).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Joannea  Cantacuzenus,  and,  though  he 
was  the  youngest  of  the  royal  conncillora,  the  firat 
place  of  honour  was  assigned  to  him.  He  discharged 
the  high  functions  of  his  oliice  with  so  much  s^^ 
city  and  prudence,  that,  after  the  dethronement 
of  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  in  13S5,  he  expe- 
rienced no  change  of  fortune  from  the  succeedmg 
emperor,  Joannes  Palaeologua.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  appointed  Cnropalates  in  hia 
plaCB,  and  received  the  titie  of  Sebastus.  Soon 
afterwards  he  waa  named  prefect  of  Thessalonice, 
and  nomophytax.  Loaded  with  honours  and 
wealth  (for  his  wife  Briennia  was  a  hidy  of  la^e 
fortune),  he  applied  himself  to  the  interpretation  of 
law  with  an  extent  of  skill  and  learning  which  ate 
every  where  ojnspicuons  in  bis  worka.  Comnenns 
(p.  273)  professes  to  refute  Maximus  Margunins, 
who  ia  stated  to  have  cited  the  Orations  of  Harme- 
nopulua ;  for,  eays  Conmeiiua,  the  author  of  the 
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Hexahibtus  and  Epitome  of  the  Caruma  left  da 
orations.  Nay,  in  the  commencement  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Digest,  he  calls  himself  an  inelo- 
quent  man,  slow  of  speech,  and  states  that  lor  this 
cause  he  left  the  defence  of  clients,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  more  umbiatile  province  of  h^ 
meditation  and  authorship.  Boaidea  this  com- 
mentary on  the  Digest,  Comnenus  ascribes  to  hira 
commentaries  upon  the  Code  and  the  Novells,  and 
scholia  on  the  Novelia  of  Leo,  and  says  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Tomia  conira  GregOTvaa 
i'a^a^ain,which  is  published  by  Allatiua  in  Cro^f^ 
Ortiodoxa  (vol  i.  p.  78U-5,  4lo.  Rome,  16S3),  and 
that  he  closely  followed  the  jurist  Tipudtus,  and 
was  6a  more  learned  thaa  Balsamo,  &c.  For 
tiiiler  particnlats  relating  to  tiie  woika  of  Harmo- 
nopulus,  Comnenns  re^rs  to  his  own  Graeeiae  Sa^ 
pientis  TeBiimottium,  but  we  cannot  Und  any  mention 
of  this  treatise  of  Comnenus  in  the  catalogues,  and 

We  may  here  atop  to  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  above  accotmt  is  ptobably  sheer  in- 

in  authentic  history  under  the  later  emperors — the 
story  of  Simon  Attaliata,  the  descendant  of  Michae! 
Attaliata,  is  very  like  a  table — and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  compitationa  of  Justinian  were 
known  at  Constantinople,  in  their  original  form,  in 
the  age  when  Hsimenopulus  is  stated  to  have  com- 
mented upon  them,  (Heimbach,  Anecdota,  vol.  i. 
p.  323.)  At  all  events,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
annotated  by  a  practical  jurist. 

To  return  ta  the  apocryphal  biography.  About 
the  fortieth  year  of  hia  ^e,  Harmenopulns,  in  the 
midst  of  the  avocations  of  oflice,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulties  of  the  caaoa  law,  a  speciea 
of  study  to  which  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages 
were  more  addicted  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ele- 
gant literatnrs.  In  this  pursuit  he  acquired  the 
highest  reputation,  and  became  no  less  celebrated 
as  a  canonist  than  he  had  previously  been  as  n 
civilian.     He  died  at  Constantinople  in  1380,  or, 

March,  1383. 

A  Greek  translation  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  to  the  papal  see  ia  attributed 
to  Harmenopulns,  It  ia  prmted  in  Pabricius 
(fiiW.  Gi:  vol.vi.  p.  6fl8).  To  the  catalogaea  of 
lambecius,  Montfeuoon,  &e,,  we  must  refer  lor 
an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  a  Greek  lexicon, 
and  other  minor  works  of  this  author,  which  have 
not  been  piinlcd. 

The  works  by  which  Harmenopulns  Is  known  to    : 
the  worid  are  the  ibllowing  :-^ 

1.  UfiSx^'pfP  N^/xwy^  sen  I'rompettatium  Jarea 
CH'iSis,  seu  Mmmale  L^um,  diclam  Heaabibliai. 
This  work  (which  is  «ted  indifferently  by  all  the 
above  names)  is  based  on  the  older  Prochiron  of 
Basileiua  Constantinns,  and  Leo,  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  coitect  the  errors  and  supply  the. 
deficiencies.  In  tact,  it  incorporates  the  whole  of 
the  older  work,  the  portions  of  which  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  beat  mannacripts,  by  the  mark  of 
Saturn  (t;),  while  to  the  additions  is  prefixed  the 
sign  of  the  sun  (0).  In  the  printed  edition  of 
Rciz,  the  extracts  &om  the  old  Pi-ochiron  are  d»-  ' 
noted  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and  the  whole  of  tha 
older  original  Prochiron  has  been  recently  pu!>> 
lished  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form  by  Zachariae 
with  very  Yalunble  Prolegomena  (Heidelb.  1837). 
Harmenopuhis  also,   in   his  prebce   (ProHeoriot 
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g  QO)  sclmowledgcs  hia  obligHtions  to  ika  It<iin»Ca 
of  MagiBter  [Euhtathiub]  and  ottec  prayioiia 
Boiircea.  He  says  thiit  hs  pored  o«er  the  IUbtoi 
Tifr  JiSimv  (by  which  vre  naderatand  the  Basilica 
in  be  designated),  and  the  Novella  promulgated  by 
subsequent  emperors.  One  of  the  moat  interesting 
parta  of  the  work  to  the  nnprofeasionsl  reader  con- 
aista  of  the  eitraets  (lib.  2.  tit.  4)  from  the  archi- 
tect Julianus  of  Ascalon.  They  h^n  with  an  ac- 
count of  measuita  of  length,  borroned  from  Era- 
losthenes  and  Stnibo,  and  proceed  with  regnlaliona 
of  police  (edicta  or  eparchica)  preecrii>ed  by  go- 
vernors of  Syria,  with  respect  diiefly  to  the  pro- 
cesaee  of  building,  and  the  modes  of  carrying  on 
trade.  In  one  of  these  edicts  (lib.  3.  tit.  4.  s.  SI) 
is  a  dtation  from  the  third  book  of  (^laestioaes  of 
Papinian,  which  may  poaaibly  be  taken  from  thi 

the  Digest.  The  ainuigement  of  the  Heiabiblns 
(so  called  from  its  dipiaion  into  six  books)  is  de 
^tive,  but  in  legal  ment  it  is  superior  to  most  of 
the   productions  of  the  lowet  empire.     A 


supposf 


of  four  titles  (the  last  of  n 
nation  of  bisbopa)  seems 
later  hand,  and  it  is  doubU 


the  ideas  of  Harmenopulus  and  those  of  the 
glossators  on  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the  West,  and 

been  suspected.  Thus  Haimenopulus.  like  A 
sius,  denies  tie  n;une  of  the  Lex  Falcidia  from 
/alx,  inalead  of  deriving  it  from  the  name  of  its 
proposer,  Falcidius  (lib.  5.  rit,  9,  s.  1).  The  first 
book  is  occupied  chiefly  with  judicial  procedure, 
the  second  with  the  law  of  property,  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  the  third  with  contracts,  the  fourth 
with  the  law  of  nvurif^,  the  fifih  with  the  law  of 

'"s,  and  the  sixth  with  penal  law.  An  appendix 
' '  '  ■  ■  -  ■jjg],  feiates  to  the  ordi- 
0  be  the  addition  of  a 
oub^l  whether  the  collection 
of  l^s  georgicae  or  oolimariae  or  rsiHcae  of  Justi- 
nian (qu.  Justinian  the  younger),  which,  in  the 
manusciiplB  and  printed  editions,  usually  follows 
the  Hcxabiblus,  was  made  by  Harmenopulus. 

The  Hexabiblus  until  recently  possessed  validity 
aa  a  system  of  living  law  in  the  great«r  part  of  the 
European  dominions  of  Turkey.  In  Moldavia  and 
WallachJa  it  has  been  supplanted,  at  least  in  part, 
by  modem  codes.  In  1830,  by  n  proclamation  of 
Capodistriag,  the  judges  in  Greece  were  directed  (o 
consult  the  Manual  of  tiarmenopulus,  and  aubae- 
quently,  by  a  constitution  of  Feb.  33  (o.s.),  1835, 
Otho  I.  directs  that  it  shall  continne  in  force  until 
the  new  codes  shall  bepnblished.  (Zachariae,  ^tsf. 
Jar.  Gr.  Rom.  Ddin.  ^}  SB,  SB ;  Maurer,  doe  Grit- 
ehisehe  Folk) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  that  of  Theo- 
doricus  Adamaeus  of  Suallembei^,  4to.  Paris,  ]  S40. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Latin  tianslation  of  Bec- 
nardus  a  Key,  8vo,  Coloniae,  1547,  and  by  an- 
other La^n  translation  made  by  Mercier,  4to. 
Lyon.  1SS6.  The  edition  of  Denis  Godefroi,  4to. 
Geneva,  IS47,  was  the  best,  nnlil  the  appearance 
of  the  veiy  valuable  edition  of  Reiz  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Meerman'a  Thesaurus,  La  Haye,  1780. 
From  the  edition  of  Beii,  the  ancient  Greek  text 
was  Imprinted 'Ed 'AS^i^u,  Svo.  1835.  A  tians- 
hition  into  modem  Greek  appeared  at  Venice,  4to. 
1744,  and  has  been  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of 
a  translation  of  the  l^itome  of  Canona,  in  1777, 
1805,andl89l).  (Savigny"s^ei(scSn/i,  vo!,»"" 
223).  A  new  translation  by  K.  Klonares 
prinled'Ei'NittPirAl^Svo.  1833.    There  is  a 
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translation  into  German  Jhna  We  Laltn  by  Jastin 
Gobler,  &!.  Frank.  1SS6. 

3.  Spilenie  DimMmm  et  Sacroiiim  Canomim,  a 


hannea  Zonaras.  It  is  divided  into  six  aections ; 
(he  first  relating  to  biahopB  ;  the  second  to  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacona ;  the  third  to  ctcrlc! ;  tfae 
fourth  to  monks  and  monasteries  ;  the  fifth  to  lay- 
men, including  penances  for  offences ;  the  sixth  la 
womem  It  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  (aome  '  of  which  bear  the  name ,  of  Phllo- 
theus,  and  others  of  Citrensis,  while  the  greater 
part  are  anonymous)  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  first 
volume  of  Lennclaviua,  J,  G.  B. 

3.  n>pl  aiptvim',  aeu  Di  OjiaaoiiSna  Haereti- 
coram  qui  singtda  TempOJihus  extHemiii.  This 
trentiae  was  Urst  published  by  Leunclaviiis,  with  A 
Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of  Thcoriauus  on  the 
Embaaay  of  Manuel  Comnenns  to  the  Armenian 
Court,  BvB.  BUe,  1578.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  J.  G.  R.  of  Leunclaiius,  vol  i.  p.  457  ;  in 
Morell's  BiU.  Fair,  vol  U.  and  in  other  authors 
who  have  written  upon  Sects.  To  the  end  of  this 
ti:eatiee  is  appended  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
Harmenopulus,  which  Nic  Comnenua  (iVnesol. 
Myntag.  p.  144)  asaerto  that  Haimenopulus  recited 
twice  in  his  last  illness  upon  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  In  the  first  and  probably  more  genuine 
edition  of  1678,  Harmenopnlas,  in  this  creed,  re- 
presenta  the  Holy  Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  alone  ;  whereas,  in  the  J.  G.  R.  of  Ijeun- 
clavius,  vol.  i.  p.  5S3,  the  words  Kat  toS  uluE  are 
interpolated.  ' 

(See,  in  addition  t6  the  authorities  cited  in 
this  article,  MiiAlos  Xipraoy  (Heraog),  UiXPftw,- 
Ttia  «ipl  TOW  npDX'ieiii  fl  rflt  'EJnS/eAov  Ka»- 
inavThfcv  toIj  'ApfitpOKO^fiOV  "Ev  Mondxv^  Sy^ 
183r.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

HARMO'DIUS  CAp^Sios).  of  Lepreon,  a 
Greek  writer,  whose  time  is  unknown.  His  work, 
Bipi  TKV  if  ieytAiSiri  rofiliim',  ia  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Athenaens.  (iv.  p.  148,  f.,  x.  p.  443,  b.,  xi.  p. 
46S,  e.,  p.497,  c, ;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Gi'oscp.446, 
ed.  Westermann ;  comp.  HBRomcua)         fP.  S.] 

HARMO'DIUS  and  AHISTOGEITON  CAp- 
ti6Sia!,  •ApuTToyilTitp),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of 
the  Gefhyrau,  were  the  murdeters  of  Hippniv 
chua,  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  R.  c.  514. 
The  following  is  the  account  we  have  received  from 
the  beat  authoritie?  of  the  circuniatancea  which 


ndnced  the  c 


ristogeito 


iddle  class,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young 
and  beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  hia  affec- 
tion with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchua  endeavoured 
to  withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  ^1- 
ing  in  thia,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putting 
upon  him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  toot 
CBre  that  the  sister  of  Haimodiua  should  be  aum- 
moned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  some 
religious  proceaaion,  and  when  she  presented  her- 
self for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her  to  be  diamiaaed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  Ariatogeiton 
had  been  before  exaaperaled  by  the  advances 
which  Hipparchns  had  made  to  Harmodius,  and 
this  fresh  iiisult  determined  the  two  friends  to 
elay  both  Hipparchns  and  hia  brother  Hippias  aa 
well  Of  the  motive  Ibr  the  conspiracy  a  different 
account  is  given  by  the  anthor  of  the  dialogue 
named  "  Hipparchns,"  which  ia  found  among  the 
works  of  Plato.     According  to  this  writer,  Ariato- 
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gcitoii  Iiad  edutaled  Harmodina,  and  wa 
proud  oE  him  as  h«  wna  ibnd,  while  fas  looked 
jeidausy  on  Hipparcbue,  who  wits  amhitlau 
eeetne,  of  the  tares  diatinctioD  as  an  attisci 
Uie  love  and  confidence  of  tfae  young.  A  youtfa, 
who  -nas  beloved  by  Harmodias,  and  had  been  hc- 
eiuWmed  to  look  up  to  bim  and  Ariatogeiton  as 
patterns  of  wisdom,  bocame  acquiunted  witb  Hip 
porcfana,  and  imnaleraed  la  him  his  afTection  mid 
adniitation  ;  and  tfaia  arcuniBtimce  escited  tfae 
anger  of  the  two  Mends,  and  urged  them  t 

They  communicated  their  plot  to  a  few 


only,  i, 


0  lessen  the  t 


of  disc 


hoped  that  many  would  join  them 
hour  of  action.  The  occasion  they  selected  for 
their  enterprise  was  the  featiial  of  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea  and  the  day  of  the  solemn  pmceeslon  of 
armed  citizens  fii>m  the  outer  Cerameieua  to  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias, — the  only  day, 


rlARMONIA, 
pp.  463,  46G.)  Thoir  tombs  are  mentioned  Ij 
I'ausanias  (i.  29)  as  situated  on  tfae  road  from  the 
city  to  the  Academy.  Their  statues,  made  of 
bronze  by  Antenor,  were  set  up  in  the  Agora  in 
the  inner  Cerameicus,  near  the  temple  of  Ares,  in 
B.  c.  S09,  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  ; 
and  this,  according  to  AHstotle  and  Pliny,  was  the 

at  Athens,  Conon  being  the  next,  oa  Demosthenes 
tells  us,  who  bad  a  btonie  statue  raised  to  him. 
When  Xerxea  took  the  city,  be  carried  tbeee  ata- 
tues  away,  and  new  onaa,  tfae  work  of  Critia^ 
were  erected  in  b.  o.  477-  The  original  sbitues 
were  afterwards  sent  back  to  tfae  Atheniana  from 
Snsa,  according  to  Pausoniaa  by  Antiochus,  ac- 
Maximua  by  Seleucus,  but,  as 


y  heliei 


citing  suspicion. 
thetwockefcD 


CDnspratora  observf 

standing  in  the  Cerameicue  and  arranging  the  order 
of  tfae  procession.  Believing,  therefore,  that  they 
were  betrayed,  and  wishing  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance before  they  were  apprehended,  they  iiiehed 
back  into  the  i^ty  with  their  daggers  hid  in  the 
myrtle-boughs  which  they. were  to  have  home  in 
the  procession,  and  slew  Hipparehus  near  the 
Leocorium.  Harmodius  was  immediately  cut  down 
by  the  guards.  Aristogeiton  at  furat  escaped,  but 
was  afterwards  taken,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Polyaenua,  Justin,  and  Seneca,  which  ia 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  Thucydides,  was  pat 
to  the  torture.  He  named  as  his  accomplices  the 
principal  friends  of  Hippias,  who  were  eseeuted 
accordingly,  and  being  then  asked  if  he  bad  any 
more  naniea  of  conspirators  to  give,  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  one  besides,  whose  death  be 
desired,  except  the  tyrant.  According  to  another 
account,  he  pretended,  while  undec  tlie  torture, 
that  he  had  some  communication,  to  make  to 
Hippias,  and  when  the  latter  approached  him,  he 
seized  one  of  his  ears  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off. 
(Herod,  v.  55,  56,  vL  109,  133 ;  Thnc  L  30,  vi. 
64—67  ;  Pseudo-Plat.  HippimA.  p.  339  ;  Plat. 
Sgmp.  p.  103 ;  Arist.  PiMi.  T.  10,  ed.  Bekk., 
Hint,  it  34.  g  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  AiA.  942 ; 
Aelian,  V.H.jLSi  Perizon.  ad  he.  ;  Polyaen,  I 
23  I  Justin,  ii.  9  i  Seneca,  da  Ira,  ii.  33  ;  Diog. 
Lai^t  ix,  26).  [Lbabn*,] 

Four  years  after  thia  Hippiaa  waa  expelled,  and 
thancefOTth  the  poUcy  and  spirit  of  party  combined 
with  popnlai  feeling  to  attach  to  Harmodius  and 
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haracte      f  pat      s,  d  bverers, 

d  mart}  s,— n  mes     flen     b  sed       d  ed,   but 
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i  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bnl^ 
dens,  of  which  even  the  law  of  Leptines  (b.c. 
566)  did  not  propose  to  deprive  them.  (Aesch.  c. 
TYmoraLj^  132,140;  Atben.  iT.p.695{  Aristoph. 
Ach.  943, 1058,  Zjsisfr.  633,  V63p.li25,Eq.lfiZ; 
Aristot.  RM.  ii.  23.  g  B;  Suid.  a.  ™. 'A^opn'o-oi, 


Pliny,  by  Alexander  the  Gieat.  We  learn,  finally, 
from  Diodorus,  that  when  tbe  Athenians  were 
anxious  to  pay  the  higheat  faonours  in  their  power 
(0  Antigonas  and  Demetiius  Poliorceles,  in  x.  c. 
307,  they  placed  their  statues  near  those  of  Har- 
modius and  Aiiatogeiton.  (Pans.  i.  8  ;  Ariatot. 
Rhei.  i.  9.  §  38 ;  Dem.  e.  Lept.  p.  478  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  4,  8 ;  Val.  Max.  iL  1 0.  Ext.  I ;  Arr.  Anob. 
iii.  16,  Tit  19  ;  Died.  xx.  48.)  [E-  E.] 

HARMG'NIA  ('Ap^i-ti),  a  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Samotbrace. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  tfae  government 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  bis  wife, 
and  all  tfae  goda  of  Olympus  were  pi'eaent  at  the 
marriage.  Cadmus  on  that  day  mEule  her  a  present 
of  a  peplus  and  a  necktaee,  which  he  had  received 
either  from  Hephaestus  or  ^m  Euvopa-  (ApoUod. 
iii-  4.  g  2.)  Otfaec  traditiona  stated  that  Harmonia 
received  thia  necklace  (a|i/u>s)  from  some  of  tfae 
gods,  either  Irom  Aphrodite  or  Athena.  (Diod.  ir. 
48,  V.  49  ;  Pind.  Pylh.  iii.  167  ;  Stat  TUb.  ii. 
366  i  comp.  Hes.  7^0^.  934;  Hom.  Hyma.  id 
ApoU.  196.)  Those  who  described  Harmonia  as  a 
Samothracian  stated  that  Cadmus,  on  hia  voyage 
to  Samotbrace,  after  being  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, perceived  Harmonia,  and  carried  her  off 
with  the  assistance  of  Athena.  When  Cadmus 
was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  Harmonia  accompanied 
bim.  When  they  came  to  the  Encbelesjis,  they 
assisted  them  in  their  war  against  the  lUj-riana, 
and  conquered  the  enemy,  (^mus  then  becamo 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  but  afEerwards  he  and  Har- 
monia  were  metamorphosed  into  dragons  and  trana- 
ferred  to  Elyaium ;  or,  according  to  othefa,  they 
were  carried  thither  ui  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  4;  Eurip.  Bacdh.  1333;  Or. 
Mei.  iv.  SB2,  &t)  Harmonia  is  renowned  in 
ancient  ator^  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fatal  neck- 
lace she  received  on  her  wedding  day.  Folyneices, 
who  inherited  it,  gave  it  toEriphyle,  that  she  might 
persuade  her  fausband,  Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  tfae 
expedition  against  Thefaes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3  ; 
^chii\.  ad  Pmd.  I'nOi.Wi.  167-J  Through  Alcmaeon, 
the  son  of  Eripfayle,  the  necklace  came  into  tfae  faands 
of  Arsinoe,  next  into  those  of  tfae  sons  of  Phegeus, 
Pronous  and  Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the 

dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at 
DelphL  {Apollod.  Hi.  7.  S§  fi— 7.)  The  necklace 
had  wrought  mischief  to  all  who  had  been  in  poa< 
session  of  it,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  even  after 
it  was  dedicated  at  Delphi.  Phayliiis,  the  tyranU 
etolc  it  from  the  temple  to  gratify  hia  mistre&s,  tfaa 


HAKPAGUS. 
wife  of  Ariston.  She  wore  it  for  a  time,  h 
1n«t  her  youngeaC  eon  waa  seized  with  xnadneaB, 
and  set  iire  to  the  boose,  in  which  sbe  perished 
with  all  her  treasures.  (Athen.  vj.  p.  333 ;  Parlhen. 
£W.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HARMOtriA,  dai^hter  of  Gelon,  the  eon  of 
HieronlUkingofSytHcnae.  She  was  married  to 
H  S jracusan  named  Theinistns,  who,  ntte[  the  death 
of  Hieronymus  (b,  c  SI  6)  was  elected  one  of  the 
captains-general  of  the  republic ;  hut  these  being 
soon  overthrown  by  a  fresh  revolution,  in  whkh 

ing  to  death  all  BUi^iving  members  of  the  ^mily  of 
Hioronj  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  barbarous  r«si>- 
lutioji,  Haimonia  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
together  with  Demamta  and  Heraolea,  the  daugh- 
lera  of  Hieron,  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25;  VaL  Mai,  iii, 
2.  Ml.  §  9.)  [E,  H.  R] 

HA'RPAGUS  ("Afnnrjos).  1.  A  noble  Me- 
dian, whose  preeervaUon  of  the  uifant  Cyrus,  with 
the  events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under 
CvRUS.  He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus, 
and  suggested  the  stratagem  of  opposing  camels  to 
the  Lydian  cavalry.  (Herod.  L  80,)  He  succeeded 
Mazaceh  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  Greek  cities 
of  A&ia  Minor  ;  and  he  employed  ag^st  them  the 
ancient  oriental  mode  of  attack,  which  seems  to 
have  been  new  to  die  Greeks,  of  casting  up  a 
mound  against  the  city.  He  firsl  attacked  Pho- 
caca,  demanding  of  its  inhabitants  the  demolition 
of  only  one  bulwark,  and  the  dedication  of  a  single 
house,  in  token  of  submission.  The  Phocaeans 
demanded  a  day  to  dehbenite ;  and  Harpagus,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  drew  off  bis  army.  Mean- 
while, the  Phocaeans  look  to  their  ships  in  a  body, 
with  all  their  movable  property,  and  left  the  city, 
which  Harpagns  gsirisoned.  Before,  howBTer,  the 
Phocaeans  quilled  the  Aegean,  on  their  voyage  to 
Corsica,  they  returned  to  their  city,  and  massacred 
the  Persian  gareiaon.  The  Teians  were  next  as- 
saulted 1  and  they  too,  as  soon  as  Harpngus  had 
ifflsed  his  moraid  high  enough  to  master  their  wall, 
deserted  ^eir  city.  The  other  Ionian  cities  were 
reduced  after  a  brave  struggle ;  but  none  of  their 
ujliabilants  proceeded  to  the  same  eitremity  as 
those  of  Phccaea  and  Teos;  they  stayed  at  home 
ander  the  Persian  yoke.  After  the  conqnest  of 
the  cities  on  the  continent,  the  lonians  of  the 
islands  submitled  to  Cyrus  of  their  own  accord. 
The  sahjugated  lonians  and  Aeolians  contributed 
to  swell  the  army  of  Haipagus,  who  now  proceeded 
against  the  Carians,  the  Cannians,  and  the  Lyciane, 
and  the  Dorian  cities  on  the  coasl  of  Caria.  Of 
the  Cacians,  the  strong  city  of  Pedatraa  alone  offered 
any  resistance.  The  Lacedaemonian  colony  of 
Cnidos  had  commenced  preparations  for  de^noe 
while  Harpagus  was  still  engaged  in  Ionia,  by 
dignng  through  the  isthmus  which  joined  their 
terntory  lo  the  mainland  ;  but  they  had  desisted 
at  the  command  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  which  told 
them  that,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  Zeus,  their 
isthmus  woald  have  been  an  island  by  nature. 
They  quietly  surrendered  to  Harpagus. 

The  Lycioiis  showed  ftir  more  spirit.  The  people 
of  Xanthna  save  battle  to  Harfagus  before  thek 
laly ;  and  when  they  had  been  defeated  by  his 
superior  numbers,  and  were  beaten  bock  into  the 
dty,  they  collected  all  their  property,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants,  into  the  citadel, 
which  (hey  then  burnt,  while  they  themselves  sal- 
lied out,  and  fell  fighting  to  a  man.     The  bnttle- 


S5l 
scone  represented  upon 
cophagiis  in  ancient  Xantbus,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fellows,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
taking  of  Xanthns  by  Harpa^s,  whose  name  is 
also  3^d  to  occur  in  an  inscription  in  the  I^ciau 
language.  (Fellows,  Jl^'u,  p.  276,  1841.)  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  Harpngus  after  the  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor,  (Herod.  L  163— 177.)  Diodorus 
(ix.  86  ;  Eicerpi  Vat  pp.  27—29)  relates  a  story 
about  the  answer  of  Harpngus  to  an  embassy  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  Cyrus,  wiiich  is  identical  in 
substance  (though  the  parable  is  different)  with 
the  story  which  Herodotns  lolls  of  the  reply  of 
Cyrus  lo  the  same  embassy,  (i.  141  j  Cvbus, 
p.  921,  b.) 

2.  A  Peruan  general,  under  Dareina  I.,  took 
HistiaeuB  prisoner.  (Herod,  i.  28 — 30 ;  HiSTi- 
iKUS.)  [P.  8,1 

HA'RPALUS  ("ApirnXos).  I.  A  Macedonian, 
son  of  Machalas,  who  belonged  lo  the  family  of  tha 
princes  of  Elymiotis,  and  nephew  of  PhUip,  king  of 
Macedan,  the  latter  having  married  Phila,  a  sister 
of  Maehatas.  Notwithstanding  this  connection, 
the  house  of  the  Elymiot  princes  seems  lo  have 
been  always  nn&vonisbly  disposed  towai'ds  Philip, 
who  had  m  lact  deprived  thero  of  their  hereditary 
dominions  ;  and  though  we  find  Harpalus  residing 
at  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  even  on 
one  occasion  employed  by  him  on  a  mission  of  some 
importance,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  enjoy  much 
of  his  confidence.  (Dem.  c.j4jTi(ow.p.669;  Plut. 
,^})0pM,  p.  681,  cd.  Reiske.)  It  is  perhaps  to  this 
cause  that  we  are  to  attribute  his  close  attachtnent 
to  Alexander,  and  his  pardcipation  in  the  inliigneS 
for  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  the  daughter 
of  Pliodarus,  a  scheme  which  gave  so  much  o&nce 
to  Philip,  that  all  those  who  were  thought  to  haye 
taken  put  in  it  were  banished  bom  Macedonin, 
Hai^ns  among  the  rest.  Bnt  this  temporary 
disgrace  was  productive,  boLh  to  him  and  his  com* 
panions  in  eiile,  of  the  greatest  subse^nenl  advan- 
tages, for  immediately  on  the  death  of  Philip, 
Alexander  not  only  recalled  those  who  had  suflered 
on  his  account,  but  pramaled  them  to  Important 
and  conjidential  offices.  Harpalus,  being  unHtted 
by  his  conaUtution  of  body  for  services  in  war,  was 
appointed  to  tha  superintendence  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  this  capacity  accamponicd  Alexander  to 
Asia.  But  ha  proved  imfaiihfnt  to  his  trnsl^  and 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  was  induced 
(probably  by  the  consdousness  of  peculation  and 
the  fear  of  punishment)  to  lake  lo  flight.  Ha 
made  his  escape  to  Greece,  and  was  lingering  at 
Megara,  when  he  received  letters  from  Alexander 
intreating  his  return,  and  promising  entire  fbr^vo- 


s  for  the  past.     He,  in  consequej 


the  king  at  Tyre  on  his  return  ftim  Egypt  (b,  c 
331),  and  not  only  obl^ned  the  promised  pardon, 
but  was  reinstated  in  his  former  important  situs-* 
tion.  (Plut  Alex.  10 ;  Arrian,  A»al>.  iii,  6.) 
When  Alexander,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  and 

Asia,  in  pnrsnit  of  Dareius,  he  left  Harpalus  at 
Ecbatana,  with  6000  Macedonian  troops,  in  charga 
of  the  royal  treasures.  From  thence  he  appears  to 
have  removed  to  Babylon,  and  lo  have  held  tha 
important  ealrapy  of  tiiat  province  as  well  as  iha 
administration  of  the  treasury.  [Airian,  AtKfff. 
iii.  19.  §  13  i  Pint.  ^;ot.  35  1  Died.  xvii.  108,) 
It  was  here  that,  during  the  absence  of  AJexandejT 
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in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  iha  most  i 

gant  iQxnr;  and  profusion,  squiuidering  t] 


nsted  U  him,  at  the  » 


Dstfulei 


pelling  tl 


Not  contei 


,  .  ,  0   Athens   foe    a  celebrated 

murtesan  named  Pythionite,whDmhe  receive 
the  moat  extravagant  hononis,  and  to  whom 
her  death,  he  ereded  two  costly  monumenl 
at  Babylon,  the  other  at  Athens,  where  it  ii 

ell  Gieeco.  (Pans.  i.  37.  g  5.)  Pythionii 
succeeded  by  Glyoera,  to  whom  he  compelled  all 
those  subject  io  his  authority  to  pay  honours 
were  usually  reserved  for  ai  queen.  The  indi 
tioa  of  Greeks,  as  well  as  harbariau!!,  was 
load  agMust  Harpalua :  among,others,'nieopoi 
the  historiaa  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  A 
ander,  tome  extracts  from  which  are  still  preset 
(Athen.  liii.  pp.  686,  SS4,  596  ;  Died.  ivil.  1  , 
Hacpalin  had  probably  thought  that  Alexandet 


back  to 


amt  that 
,  and  had 


■n  from  the  i 


regioi 


I  ofthi 


if  hid  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
oxceBSea  during  his  abseuce,  he  at  once  saw  that 
his  only  reaomee  was  in  flight.  Collectuig  together 
all  the  treasures  which  he  conid,  amounting  to  a 
sum  ^  £000  talents,  and  assembling  a  body  of 
€000  mercenaries,  he  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  Hs  had 
previously  sent  to  Athens  a  magnificent  present  of 
com,  in  retitm  lor  which  he  had  received  the  right 
of  citizenship  (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  £86,  SSE) ;  and  he 
probably  reckoned  on  a  favourable  reception  in  that 
city;  but  tiie  Atheniiuis  refused  to  allow  him  to 
land,  and  he,  in  consequence,  repiured  t»  Taenarus, 
where  he  left  his  mercenaries,  and  himself  returned 
to  Athens.  Being  now  admitted  within  the  city, 
he  employed  the  treasures  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  ill  the  most  unsparing  manner,  in  order 
to  g^n  over  the  orators  and  pubhc  men  at  Athens, 
Hud  induce  the  people  to  undertake  the  support  of 
his  causa  against  Aleuander  and  his  vicegerent, 
Antipater  Among  those  whom  he  Ihua  corrupted 
are  said  lo  have  been  Demndes,  Charicles,  the  soii- 
in  law  of  Phoeion,  -uid  even,  as  is  well  known. 
Darosthenes  himself  Into  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  coudnct  of  these  slntesmen, 
and  especntly  the  last  (see  Desioethbnbs,  and 
Thirl«alls  Greec,  vol  vii.  pp  153— 1  SI),  it  is 
umpoBsible  here  to  enter  but  it  should  he  men- 
turned  that,  after  the  death  of  Hirpdus,  one  of  his 
slaves,  who  had  acted  as  his  steward  m  the  ad- 
ministration  of  his  treasures,  having  fiiUen  into  the 
power  of  Philoxenua,  the  Macedonian  govomor  of 
.Cans,  gate  a  hst  of  all  those  persons  at  Athens 
who  had  received  any  sums  of  money  from  Hac- 
palus,  and  in  this  list  the  name  of  Demosthenes 
did  not  appear.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  4.)  Sul  to  what- 
ever extent  Harpalue  may  have  succeeded  in  bribing 
individuals,  he  fiuled  in  his  general  object,  for 
Anijpater,  having  demanded  his  surrender  from  the 
Athenians,  it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confine- 
ment until  die  Macedonians  should  send  for  him. 
He,  however,  sncseedod  in  making  his  escape  from 


reminder  of  hi 


J  force 


HARPOCRATION. 
rior  designs  we  know  not ;  hut  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  island  he  was  assassinated  by  Thim- 
bron,  one  of  his  own  officers;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  by  a  Macedonian  named  Pausa- 
nias.  (D!od.  svii.  108 ;  Paus.  ii.  SI  g  4  Arr 
op.  Phot.  p.  70  a;  Pint.  Dem.  25;  Phoe.  ''1  Vt 
X.  Oratt.  p.  3B3,  364,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Curt  x  2) 
Phitaich  tells  us  {AUx.  35)  that  Harpalua  durng 
his  residence  at  Babylon,  endeavoured  10  ntroduie 
there  the  most  valuable  of  the  plants  nnd  shn  hs, 
natives  of  Greece — perhaps  the  first  mstani.e  on 

3.  The  chief  of  the  ambassadors  sent  hj  Perseui 


cl72,  1 


r  ilie  . 


Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Harpalus  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Romans  by  the  haughty  and  vehe- 
ment lene  that  he  assumed,  and  exasperated  the 
irrilation  already  existing  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  14,  IB  ;  Appian,  Macid.  9.  §  2.)  [E.H.B.] 
HA'RPALUS  is  mentioned  by  Censorinus  (c 
18),  and  alluded  to  by  Festus  Avienus,  as  having 
either  introduced  an  oda'titeris,  or  altered  the  mode 
itercatation  praclised  in  that  of  Cleoi 


[CLE 


,s.:    It  is 


ned  that 


idaced  an  Heeaiedeeii£lais,  or  cycle  of  sixteen 
years.  But  how  fer  either  was  adopted  is  not 
very  clear,  and  it  would  not  he  worth  while  to  give 
a  special  account  of  one  of  the  obscure  points  of  tha 
Anlemctonic  calendar.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvl  34.  s.  32  ; 
Weidler,  Jiiit.  Aetrai. ;  Dodwell,  de  VelerOiaa 
Cgdi!,  dissert.  iiL  §  30—33.)  [A.  Db  M.] 


HARPALYCE  CApffftAuKij). 
of  Harpalycua,  king  of  the  Amymnaean 
As  she  lost  her  mother  in  her  infani. , 
brought  up  by  her  father  with  the  milk  of 


daughter 


inThi-ai 


lallm 


.lyes 


After  the  death  of  her 

delivered  from  the  hand  of  tiie  Myrmidones,  she 

swift  in  ruiming  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  leiwth,  however,  she  was  caught  in 
a  snare  by  shepherda,  v^ho  killed  her.  (Serv.  ad 
Viig.  Am.  i.  331 ;  Hyjpn.  Fab.  183.) 

2.  A  maiden  who  died  because  bar  love  of  Iphi- 
dus  was  not  returned.  In  commemoraticn  of  her 
fate,  a  contest  in  songs  ((iSfli  ^71^^)  was  celebrated 
by  maidens.  (Ariatoxenna,  ap^  Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.) 

For  a  third  personags  of  this  name,  see  Cly- 
MEN1IS,  No.  2.  [L.  S.] 

HARPINNA('Apjfum.),adaughterofAsopiiB, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Harpina  ""  ''''-—' —  -'-- 


i   believed    I 


1   derived    i 


the 


by  Ai 

other  of  Oenomaus.  (v.  23.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPOCRAS  CApiridtpo!),  an  iatralipla,  wl 
tended  the  younger  Pliny,  with  great  care  ai 
Biduity,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  ce 
ry  after  Christ.     He  was  originaily  a  slave,  » 

afterwaids  manumitted,  and  lastly,  at  the  especi 
juest  of  Pliny,  presented  by  the  empoior  Traj^ 
th  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Ale 

andria.     (Plin.  Ep.  x,  5,  6.)     He  is  not  the  san 


HARPOCRATBa     [Hobos.] 
HARPOCRA'TION   CApno^pm-W).      1.   Of 
[£03,  a  Platonic  philosopher  and  a  fiiend  of  J. 
Caesar.    He   wrote  a  Commentary  on  Plato  in 


.C.tio'jlc 


HARPOCRATION, 
(ivcnt)--f»iir,  nnd  a  Lexicon  to  Plato  in  tmi,  1 
(Siiidas.)  He  seetna  to  be  the  same  as  the  Haipo- 
ciation  wbn  iB  mentioneil  by  Athenaeue  (jlIt.  p. 
64S)  along  with  Chrvaippue,  wid  by  Stobaeus 
(Eclog.  Ph;^.  i.  2.  pp.896,  912.  ed.  Heeren.) 

2.  Of  Moudea^isineniioned  by  Athenaeua  (. .  . 
p.  648)  as  the  aathor  of  a  wolk  on  cakes  (Htpl 
nAj(KiM!iTiui'),bnti>othervfiae unknown,  Wiiothi 
HEirpociatJon  is  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Yenetiar 
scholiast  on  the  Iliad  (L  163),  as  the  teacher  oi 
Diua,  ia  unknown.  [L.S.] 

HARPOCRATION,  AITLIUS,  a  rhotoriciai 
who,  atcordiiig  to  Suidaa,  wrote  a  Tarieiy  of  rhe- 
torical ^id  philoaopbical  works  ;  such  as,  Ilfpi  rm 
iairoJvTaiv  Tdir  ^ifropiru'  '^yroe!a8cu,  "fitaeiBfis  >i6- 
yay  'TirfpiBou,  ITepl  t»x^s  ftTjTopiKijr,  n^  lif(  V 

Another  Hatpoctatton,  with  the  pnianomen  Caius, 

works  of  a  similar  charastec,  as  tlspl  rar  "tirtplSac 
'Kal  Avalov  XSyetv^  n^i  riy  *AvTiipcoPTOs  trxtjud- 
TCDP,  and  others.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  SuidaE 
ia  here  guilty  of  some  mistake,  and  that  Aehiit 
and  Cains  Harpocration  are  perhaps  one  and  the 
siune  person,  whose  full  name  viag  C.  Aelius  Har- 
pocration.  (Kiessling,  (Jnofsf.  Allic,  i^ieeim.  p. 
28.)  [L.  S.J 

HARPOCRATION,  VALETRIUS,  the  autho 
of  a  Greek  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  ten  Attio 
orators,  which  is  entitled  Iltfil  t£s  \4(ntv  t&v  Sh 
pirripav,  or  fi^iKif  Taip  Btna  jiitiipaf,  and  is  st 
Gstant.     It  contains  not  only  explanations  of  legal 

gs  ions  of  the  At^ 


al  of  mfonuati. 
A         ,  and  on  ant 

i  this  dictionary  of 

1  works  from  which 

ar  and  appear  to  have 

m  Hence    Snidas, 

£    m     gicum  Mi^ntun,  and 


andiia,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned  dictionary, 
atlribntea  to  him  an  ifSiipSv  ffUKtyaTit,  which  is 
lost.  We  are  thus  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time 
in  which  onr  rhetorician  bred.  Some  believe  that 
be  is  the  same  person  as  the  Haipocration  who,  ac- 
cording to  Julius Capilolinns  {Vena,  2),  instructed 
the  emperor  L.  Verua  in  Oi«ek  ;  so  that  he  would 
bate  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  Maussae  (Disssit  Orit.  p.  378,  in 
Blancard's  edition  of  Harpocration)  points  out  pas- 
sages from  which  it  would  appear  that  Harpocration 
must  haie  been  acquainted  with  the  Deipnoao- 
phislsof  Athenaeus,  and  thatconaeiiuentiyhe  must 
have  lived  after  the  time  of  Athenoeas.  Others, 
agiun,  look  npon  him  as  identical  with  the  Harpo- 
cration whom  Libanius  (j^nst.  367)  calls  a  good 
poet  and  a  still  better  teacher;  whence  it  would 
follow  that  he  lived  about  A.  D.  354.  Others,  lastly, 
identity  him  viitli  the  physician  Harpocration :  hut 
all  is  mere  conjecture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  positive  conviction.  The  test  of  Hatpo- 
eration's  dictionary  was  first  printed,  with  the 
Scholia  of  Ulpian  on  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes, 
in  the  AWine  edition  (Venice,  150.^,  and  again  in 
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1527)  ;  but  the  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Ph. 
J.  Maussae  (Paris,  1614,4to.),  with  a  commentaiy 
and  a  learned  dissertation  on  Harpocration.  This 
edition  was  reprinted,  with  some  iiuproveoients  and 
additional  notes  of  H.  Valeaos,  by  N.  Blancard, 
Leydcn,  1683,  4lo.,  and  followed  by  the  edition  of 
J.  Gronovius,  Harderwylt,  J696,  4to.  The  Leip 
zig  edition  (18'24,  2  vols.  Svo.)  incorpoiates  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  by  previous  editors  for 
Harpocration.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  text 
(together  with  the  dictionary  of  Moeris)  is  that  of 
I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833,  Bvo.  [L.  S.] 

HARPYIAE  CA/«iwoc),  that  is,  "tiie  swift 
robbers,"  are,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nothing  but 
personified  storm  winds.  (tW.  itx.  66,77.)  Homer 
mentions  only  one  by  name,  via.  Podarge,  who  was 
Jnatried  to  Zephyrus,  and  gave  birth  to  the  two 
horses  of  Achilles,  Xanthus  and  Bdias.  ijL  xvi. 
i  19,  &C.)  When  a  person  suddenly  disappeared 
dam  tiia  earth,  it  was  said  that  he  bad  been  canned 
off  by  the  Harpies  (Od.  i.  241,  xlv.  371) ;  thus, 
they  csrried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pandareus, 
sjid  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnyes.  {Od. 
XX.  78.)  According  to  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  267,  &c.), 
the  Harpies  were  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the 
Oceanid  Electra,  faii^locked  and  winged  maidens, 
who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  rapidity  oF 
their  flight.  Thar  names  in  HeMod  are  Aello 
and  Ocjpete.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  2.  §  6.)  But 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aoschylns  (Earn.  50), 
tliey  are  described  as  ugly  creatraea  with  wings,  and 
later  writers  carry  their  notions  of  the  Harpies  so 
fet  as  to  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  mon- 
sters. They  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  a  pnnish- 
nient  to  harass  the  blind  Phineus,  and  whenever! 
meal  was  placed  before  him,  they  darted  down  Itom 
tiie  air  and  carried  it  off ;  later  writers  add,  that 
they  either  devoured  the  fbod  themsolvos,  or  that 
they  dirtied  it  by  dropping  upon  it  some  stinking 
substauce,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
They  are  further  described  in  these  later  accounts 
'  irda  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
i  on  theii  bands,  and  with  Saeea  pale  with 
er.  (Viis,Aea.ni.2ie,Su:.;Tzel:i.adLi/i!oph. 
663  J  Of.  JHel.taA,  Fail.  vi.  132 1  Hypit^oA.  U.) 
e  traditions  about  their  parentage  likewise  diBfcr 
the  diffijrent  traditions,  for  some  called  them 
the  daughters  of  Pontus  (or  Poseidon)  nnd  Terra 
(Setv.  ad  Aai.  ill,  241),  of  Typhan  (Val.  Place 
iv.  428,  516),  or  even  of  Phineus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lj,- 
copL  168,  CM.  I  220  ;  Palaephat.  23.  3).  Theii; 
iniber  is  either  two,  as  in  Hosiod  and  Apollo- 
>ms,  or  three ;  but  their  names  ace  not  the  same 
all  writers,  and,  besidesthose  already  mentioned, 
s  find  Aellopos,  Nicothoe,  Ocytboe',  Ocypode, 
Jaeno,  Acboloe-.  (Apollod.  i.  9,  21  i  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  209  j  Hyg^n.  Fai.  Pmsf,  p.16,  Fai.  U.) 
Their  phice  of  ab()de  is  either  the  islands  called 
Strophades  (Viig.  Am.  iiL  210),  a  place  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcua  (vi.  289),  or  a  cave  in  Crete. 
(Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  293.)  The  most  celebrated 
story  in  which  the  Harpies  play  a  part  is  that  of 
Phineus,  at  whose  residence  the  Argonauts  arrived 
plagued  by  the  monsters,  He  pro- 
mised to  instruct  them  respecting  the  course  they 
had  to  take,  if  they  would  deliver  him  irom  th« 
Harpies.  When  the  filed  for  Phineus  was  laid  out 
~  ~  table,  the  Harpies  immediately  came,  and 
attainted  by  the  Boreadea,  Zetes  and  Calais, 
the   Al^onauts,  and  provided 
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Harpies  were  to  perish  ^yy  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
raades,  but  the  latter  were  lo  die  if  (hey  could  not 
overtake  the  Harpies.  The  latter  fled,  but  one  fell 
into  the  rivei'  Tigris,  which  was  hence  called 
Haipys,  and  the  ol^ei  reached  the  Echinadea,  and 
as  she  never  retnmed,  the  idands  were  called 
Sttophade*.  But  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  she 
fell  down  simultaneoualy  with  her  pusuer  ■,  and, 
as  they  pmnuBed  no  further  to  molest  Phineaa,  the 
two  Harpies  were  not  deprived  of  their  livea 
{Apollod.  i  9.  §21.)  According  toothers,  tht 
Boreados  were  nn  the  point  of  killing  the  Harpies, 
when  Irja  or  Hermes  appeared,  and  commanded 
tho  conquerors  to  set  them  free,  or  both  the  Harpii 
as  well  3S  the  Boreadeg  died.  (Sdiol.  ad  ApoBon. 
nhod.  i.  28B,  S97  i  Tzeta.  Chil.  J.  217.)  In  the 
famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought  from 
Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Pandareui.  (Th.  Psjiofka,  in  the  Ariiofol.  Zeit- 
wiff  for  1843,  No.  4;  E.  Braun,  in  the  Bk^. 
'Mm.  None  Folge,  vol.  iii.  p.  481,  &&,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  rapacious  birds  with  human  heaJs 
ace  symbolical  representations  of  death  carrying  off 
everything.)  [L.  8.] 

HASDltUBAL  CAo-Spoiiea!).  According  to 
Oesenius  (d.P&m^.  Mob,  pp.  401,  407)  this  name 
is  more  correctly  written  Asdrnbal^  without  the 
a«pi[StioD,  which  has  heanadopled  from  a  mistaken 
analogy  with  Hannibal,  Hsjniloai,  &c  (See  Dra- 
tenbocch,adLiv.  iii.  l.J  The  same  writer  ex- 
plains  it  as  signifyingfj^THflou^iumes'faa^  I.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  is  represented  l^ 
Jnstin  as  being,  together  with  his  fether  and  his 
blather,  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
military  power  and  dominion  of  Carthage.  Accord- 
ing to  tiuit  writer  te  was  eleven  times  invested  with 
the  chief  m^^stracy,  which  he  calls  diclatorship 
(dielatara,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  he  means  the 
chief  military  command,  rather  than  the  office  of 
suf^te),  and  four  tdmes  obtiuned  the  honours  of  a 

any  other  occasion  as  existing  at  Carthage.  But 
the  only  wars  in  which  Justin  speaks  of  him  as 
engaged,  a«  one  against  the  Africans,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  and 
one  in  Sardinia,  in  which  Hasdmbal  hmiself 
perished.  (Just,  iit  1.)  He  left  throe  sons,  Han- 
nibal, HasdruhaJ,  and  Sappho,  who  are  said  to  have 
followed  up  their  father's  career  of  conquest,  and 
to  have  held,  together  with  their  cousins,  the  thi'ee 
sons  of  Ilamilcar,  the  chief  direction  of  all  alfeirs 
at  Carthage ;  but  them  particular  actions  are  not 
speciiied.  (Id.  xii,  3).  The  chronology  of  this 
I«rt  of  the  Carthaginian   history,  as  related  by 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.     (Just  I.  c.) 

3.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian army  which  was  defeated  by  Timoleon  at 
the  river  Crimissue,  in  B.  c  8S9.  [Timolkon]. 
Plntajch,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  names 
Bf  the  Carth^nian  generals,  on  this  occasion 
(  Timal.  26)  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  them. 

4.  A  Carth^inian  general  in  the  6mt  Punic 
war,  called  by  Polybius  son  of  Hanno.  He  is  first 
nienUoned  a<  one  of  the  two  geneials  appointed  to 
take  the  field  agmnet  Regulas  in  B.  c  256,  and 

r  injudicious  manage 
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soon  after  transferred  to  Xantbippus,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  generals  were  ever  deposed ;  and 
after  the  final  defeat  of  Bfigulus,  Hasdrubal  wa> 
immediately  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  a  large 
army,  and  not  less  than  140  ele^jianta.     (Id.  38.) 

inspired  the  Romans  rendered  them  unwilling  to 
encounter  Hasdrubal  in  the  field,  ^d  thus  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  open  country,  notwith- 
standing which  he  appears  to  Iiate  wasted  his  time 
in  unaccountable  inactivity ;  and  during  a  period 
of  two  years  to  have  eflecled  nothing  beyond  a  few 
unimportant  skmmishes.  At  length,  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  B.  c,  2S0,  he  was  aroused  to  exerrion,  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  Roman  consul,  L,  Caecilius 
Metellus,  nnder  the  walls  of  Panormas.  But 
Metellns,  by  his  skilful  dispositions,  not  only  re- 
pulsed his  attack,  but  totally  defeated  his  army; 
and,  what  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  kilied 
or  took  captive  all  hia  eiephantfl.  This  defeat  had . 
more  than  almost  any  other  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  &te  of  the  war,  as  from  this  tune  (he  Roman 
superiority  by  land  was  almost  undisputed.  Has- 
drubal  escaped  from  the  action  to  Lilybaeum,  but 
was  put  to  death  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  (Po- 
lyli.  L  39,  40!  Diod.  .Ek.  Ifoesci.  ssih.  14,  p. 
506;  Zonar.  viii.  Uj  Ores.  iv.  9.) 

6.  A  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca,  He  appears  to  have  eariy  taken 
part  in  public  aJlaicB,  and  distinguished  himself 
while  yet  a  young  m^  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at  Carthage 
during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 

connection  between  him  and  Hamilcar  Bima,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Spain  in  238  B.O.  From  thence  be 
was  sent  back  to  Africa  to  take  the  command  in  a 
war  against  the  Numidian  tribes,  whom  he  com- 
pletely defeated  and  reduced  1o  submission.  (Diod. 
Exc  IIoescA.  sxy.  2.  p.  510).  At  what  time  he 
returned  to  Spain  we  know  not,  but  we  find  him 
there  in  B,  c.  239,  when,  after  the  death  of  Harail- 
car,  he  hastened  to  collect  together  his  scattered 
forces,  and  was  soon  after  nominated  by  (he  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  to  succeed  him  as  comnlande^  in- 
chief.  Hasdrubal  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  so  much  by  hie  talents  for  war,  as  by 
his  political  management  and  dexterity,  and  espe- 
cially bis  conciliating  manners;  and  these  qualities, 
as  they  had  first  gained  him  popularity  at  home, 
were  now  also  of  the  utmost  service  in  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  gaining  them  over 
to  the  Car^aginian  alliance.  Still  more  to  increase 
this  disposition,  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Spanish  chieftains.  (Diod.  i.  c  p.  611.)  At 
the  same  tiroa,  by  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  admirably  chosen,  on 
account  of  its  excellent  port  and  easy  commonica- 
tion  with  Africa,  as  well  as  from  its  proximity  to 
the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  he  contributed  grtatiy  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in 
that  country.  Meanwhile  he  carried  on  warlike 
operations  agunst  the  more  distant  and  hostile 
tribes ;  and  these  enlerpiixes,  tho  conduct  of  which 
he  entmsted  to  the  young  Hannibal,  are  said  to 
have  been  almost  uniformly  siicccssfuL  By  these 
means  he  had  already  extended  the  dominion  of 
Carthage  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  when 
he  was  asaassinuted  by  a  slave,  whose  master  he 
had  put  to  death  (b.c  221).     He  had  held  the 
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command  in  Spain  for  a  period,  of  between  sight 
and  nine  years.  (Polyb.  ii.  1, 13,  36 ;  Died.  EiBi. 
BiiescL.  xsv.  3,  p.  fi  H  ;  Appiaii,  /lisp.  *■ — 8 ;  lav. 
ixi.  Si  ZiHrncviii.  19.) 

According  to  FaUus  Up.  Pol jb.  iiL  B),  HaadniW 
bod  .been  bo  elated  by  OK  succeBses  be  tiad  obtained 
iu  Spain,  llint  be  repaired  b>  Gacthage,  with  the 
design  of  overthrowmg  the  conaSiOitioiv  of  ' ' 
countt7,  and  establishing  himself  in  tbe  psBBeai 
of  unlimited  power ;  but  liuling  in  this  object,  he 
returned  to  Sp^n,  and  thenceforth  goTemed  that 
country  with  uncontrolled  and  nrbitiary  authority. 
Notwitliatanding  tbe  censure  of  Polybias,  there  ia 
certunly  nothing  in  Itself  improbable  in  this  state- 
ment :  the  position  of  Hasdcubal  in  Spain,  liite 
that  of  his  predecessor  and  successor,  was  in  great 
measure  independent  of  the  government  at  home, 
a  feet  BulSciently  proved  by  tbe  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  celebrated  treaty  which  lixed  the 
IbeiTiB  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  nations  was 
concluded  by  tbe  Romans,  not  with  the  Carthagi- 
nian govemmont,  but  witb  Hasdrubal  alone.  (Po- 
Ijb.  ii,  13,  iii.  27,  29 ;  Uv.  iii.  3,  18,  19.)  A 
splendid  ftilsce  which  he  erected  at  New  Carthage 
was  also  pointed  out  as  an  additional  proof  of  hi; 
asEiunption  of  sorereign  power.     (Polyb.  x.   10. 

6.  Son  of  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother 
of  the  still  more  famous  Hannibal.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  being  present  in  the  battle  in  which  bis 
feither  lost  his  life,  and  from  which  he  escaped, 
together  with  his  brother  Hannibal,  to  tlte  city  of 
Acre  I*ace.  (Oiod.  Exa.  ffoeacA.  xiv.  2.)  This 
is  the  only  notice  we  find  of  him  previons  to  the 
departure  of  Hannibal  Ibr  Italy  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  be  mast  not  only  have  been  trained  up  in  war, 
but  must  have  alread  j  pven  proofs  of  bis  ability, 
which  led  hie  brother  to  confide  to  him  ths  im- 
iiorlant  command  of  tbe  army  in  Spain,  when  lie 
iiimself  set  out  on  his  daring  march  to  Italy,  B.  c. 
2iB,  ThetroopsleftandeEhisoommandamonnted 
to  leas  than  13,000  foot  and  3600  horse,  princi- 
pally Africans  (Polyb.  iii.  33} ;  but  he  doubtieas 
greatly  increas^  this  number  by  levies  among  the 
Spaniards  thomsslyes.  With  a  part  of  Ibis  force 
be  advanced  to  support  Hanno,  who  bad  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  province  between  the  Iberus  and 
t]]e  Pyrenees,  against  Cn.  Scipio  i  but  that  general 
was  defeated,  and  bis  army  destroyed  before  he 
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ii.7ei  Liv. 
i  61.)  The  next  spring  (b.'c.  S'17)  he  advanced 
irom  New  Carthage,  where  he  had  wintered,  with 
the  intention  of  dispossessing  Cn,  Scipio  o£  tbe 
province  north  of  the  Iberus ;  but  the  loss  of  his 
fleet,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  that  of  the 
Romans,  appears  to  have  paralysed  his  movements, 
and  he  did  not  even  cross  the  Iberus.  Before  the 
end  of  the  season,  P.  Scipio  joined  his  brother  with 
large  reinforcements  fmm  Rome,  and  they  now 
assumed  the  ofiensive,  and  crossed  the  Iberus,  with- 
out Bostai,  who  bad  been  despatched' by  Hasdrubal 
to  oppose  them,  venttiring  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  No  decisive  action  took  place  before  the 
winter  ;  but  Boatar,  by  suficring  the  Spanish  hoB- 
tagestoMintothe  hands  of  tbe  Romans  [BosTAa 
No.  3],  gave  a  shock  to  the  Carthaginian  influence 
throughout  Spun  which  it  hardly  recovered. 
{Polyb.  iii.  85—99;  Liv.  xsii.  19-22.)  The 
cimpEiJgti  of  tbe  next  year,  216,  which  was  marked 


in  Italy  by  the  great  victory  of  Ciiniiae,  was  sig- 
nalised by  no  decisive  results  in  Spain,  Hasdrubal 
having  appai'eiitly  confined  himself  to  defensive 
opeiadons,  cr  to  enlerpriaes  against  the  Spanish 
tribes.  But  when  the  neivs  of  the  battle  of  Cannae 
reached  Carrhsge,  orders  were  immediately  sent  to 
Hasdrubal  to  march  at  once  into  Ilaly,  m  order.to 
ipport  and  co-operate  i 


libal,  and  Hlmiko  w 
upply  his  placi 


n  Spah 


at  with  a  fresh  ar 
But  tbe  I 


I  of 


this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  total  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal  m  a  battle  with  the  two  Sripios  near 
the  pasmga  of  the  Iberus ;  and  this  disaster  was 
followed  by  die  defoctlon  of  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  (Liv.  niit  36—29,  32 ;  Zonar.  ii.  3.) 
The  Carthaginians  now  sent  to  his  relief  his 
brother  Magn,  with  a  force  of  12,000  foot,  1600 
horse,  and  20  elephants,  which  bad  been  previously 
destined  for  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  ; 
and  we  heiieeforwanl  find  the  two  brothers  co- 
operating in  the  war  in  Spain.  But  our  knowledge 
of  their  proceedings  ia  very  imperfect ;  the  RonMn 
accounts  are  full  of  the  most  palpable  and  absurd 
exaggerations ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  form 
any  thing  like  a  dear  conception  of  the  military 


of  either  «de.      Hen 


no^e  of  the  leading  events  of  the  w 
can  be  here  attempted.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  operations  of  the  generals  on  both 
sides  must  naturally  have  been  determined  in  great 
measure  by  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  difTerent 
Spanish  tribes,  concerning  which  we  have  scarcely 


infon 


and  this 


^xpliun  changes  of  fortuni 
vould  ollierwise  appear  wholly  unaccountable. 

In  the  year  215  we  find  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
mployed  with  their  united  forces  in  the  siege  of 
lliturgi,  when  the  two  Scipios  came  up  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  city,  totally  deieated  them,  and  took 

them  from  soon  after  forming  the  uege  of  Indibilis, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  again  experienced  the  like 
ill  fortune.  (Liv.  Jtxiii.  49.)  The  next  year,  214, 
was  maAed  by  the  arrival  in  Spain  i^  a  tbii-d 
Carthaginian  general,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gieco, 
""''"  "  considerable  army ;  bnt,  notwithstanding 
.forcemenC,  nothing  memorable  was  e^cted. 
The  Roman,  accounts  indeed  speak  of  two  succes- 
„  led  by  Cn.  Scipio,  but  followed 
(as  usual)  by  no  apparent  results.  (Liv.  xxiv,  41, 
'%)  OF  the  campiugn  of  213  no  particulars  ai-e 
corded  by  Livy  i  but  according  to  Appian  ( ffisp. 
IS),  Hasdrubal  was  employed  during  a  part  of  tliis 
-  lar  in  Africa,  having  been  sent  for  by  the  govem- 
ent  at  home  to  cany  on  the  war  against  the  ru- 
ilted  Nuinidiajia,  which  he  brought  coo    f  I 

termination,  and  then  returned  to  Spam  Th 
folhiwing  year  (b.c.  212)  was  at  le  gth  nt  k  d 
by  a  decisive  success  on  tlie  part  of  h  Cai  h  gi 
iane.     The  two  Scipios  appear  to  h  d 

lemselves  to  make  a  great  elfort,  d  d  1  g 
leir  forces,  marched  to  attack  the  separate  Car 
thaginian  armies     '  "  '  "" 


s  &tal:  Cn. 


apio,  B 


oH 


drubal,  was  at  once  paralysed  by  the  defect 

'er  by  the  Carthafflnian  general :  meanwhile  his 
■other  Publlus  had  fejlen  m  an  engagement  with 
le  Numtdian  cavalry  of  Hasdrubel  son  of  Oisco 
id  Maso ;  and  those  two  generals  having  hastened 
join  their  forces  with  those  of  the  sou  of  Barcn, 


„C~.f)0';lc 
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Cn.  Scipio  was  suimnnded  bj  their  united  armies, 
hia  camp  taken,  and  he  himself  elaln,  with  the 
gisalec  part  of  his  Iniopg.     (Lit.  sxv.  32 — 36 ; 
Appian,  Hi^.  16.) 
This  victory  appealed  to  be  decisive  of  the  fata 


of  the  1 


remained  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  setting 
his  march  to  Italy.  Yet  we  heai  of  no  measures 
tending  to  this  result,  and  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  so  valuable  an  opportunity.  But  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  war  liaa  been  so  effectually 

tinth.  It  appears  that  the  renmins  of  the  Roman 
armies  had  been  collected  together  b;  a  Roman 
hn^hl,  named  L.  Mardus,  who  estalilisbed  his 
camp  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  ;  and  was  aWe  to 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  accounts  (copied  by  Llvy  from  Claudius  Qutt- 
dtigarins  and  Valerius  of  Antinm)  of  his  great 
Yictories  over  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  his 
captnre  of  their  camps,  are  among  the  most  glaiing 
eiaf^rations  with  which  tlie  history  of  this  war 
has  t^ecD  encumbered  by  the  Koman  annalists- 
Still  moiv  palpably  absurd  Is  the  story  that  the 
Roman  praetor,  Cuiudius  Nero,  landing  in  Spain 
with  a  force  of  6000  men,  found  Hasdrabal  en- 
camped in  so  disadvantageous  a  position,  that  hia 
whole  army  must  hate  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Claadins,  had  he  not  deluded  that  general  by  a  pre- 
tended negotiation,  under  cover  of  which  he  drew 
off  his  fbraes.  (Liv.  civ.  37— 39,  xsvi.  ITjcomp. 
Appian,  Hi^.  17,  and  Zonar.  vs.5,7;  and  see 
some  judidous  remarks  on  this  part  of  Livy^a 
history  by  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  in  Raleigh's 
Hislors  of  «a  Worid,  book  5,  cb.  13,  sect.  11.) 
All  tlmt  Is  cerlun  is,  that  when  the  youthful  P. 
Scipio  (the  eon  of  that  Pubhus  who  had  fallen  In 
the  preceding  year)  landed  in  Spain  in  211,  he 
(bond  the  whole  conntry  south  of  the  Iberna  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Carthaginian  generals. 
Their  three  armies  were,  however,  separated  in  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  peninsula^  probably  eug^ed  in 
eslahjiehing  their  domiiiian  over  the  native  tribes : 
while  the  more  settled  Carlh^nian  province  was 
companitivclj'  neglected.  Of  this  diaposition 
Scipio  ably  availed  himself,  and  by  a  sudden  blow, 
made  himself  roaster  cf  New  Carthage,  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  dominion,  and  the  place  where  their 
prindpal  stores  had  been  collected.  (Polyb.  i.  7 
—20;  liiv.  ssvi.  20,  41-48;  Appian,  Biap. 
19—24,) 

Hasdrabal  had  been  occupied  in  the  siege  of  a 
small  town  of  the  Carpetanians,  at  the  time  that 
this  blow  was  struck :  we  know  nothing  of  tlie 
measures  which  either  he  or  his  colleagues  adopted 
in  consequence  ;  bnt  we  are  told  that  the  conquest 
of  New  Carriage  co-operaling  with  the  personal 
popularity  of  Scipio,  caused  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Spanish  tnbes  from  the  alliance  of  Carthage, 
among  others  that  of  Indibilis  and  Mandonius, 
two  of  the  most  influenza],  and  hitherto  the  most 
feithful  of  her  supporters.  Haadrubal,  ohirmed  at 
this  increasing  disaOection,  determined  to  bring 
mailers  to  the  isano  of  a  decisive  .battle,  with  ttie 
view  of  afterwards  putting  in  execnUon  his  long- 
meditated  advance  to  Italy.  But  while  he  was  still 
engaged  in  his  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  collecting  a  supply  of  money  from  the  rich 
ulver  mines  of  Andalusia,  he  was  attacked  by 
Scipio  in  hia  camp  at  Baecula,  and,  notwithst.indinff 
the  strength  of  his  position,  was  forced  from  it  wilh 
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heavy  loss.  The  defeat,  hovrever.  can  hardly  have 
been  so  complete  as  it  is  represented  by  the  flnraHu 

his  treasiu^  and  his  elephants  in  safety,  and  with- 
drew unmolested  towards  the  more  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  Spain.  Here  he  held  a  consnltation  with 
the  other  two  generals  (hia  brother  Mage  and  Has- 
drubal  the  son  of  Gisco),  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  himself  sbonld  proceed  to  Italy,  leaving  his 
two  colleagues  to  make  head  against  Scipio  in 
Spiun.  (Po!yb.  i.  34—40  ;  Liv.  im-ii.  17—20.) 
Of  the  expedition  of  Hasdrabal  to  Italy,  though 

we  have  very  little  real  knowledge.  The  hne  of 
hie  march  was  necessarily  different  from  that  pu> 
sued  by  Hannibal,  tor  Scipio  vna  in  undisputed 

EOBseasion  of  the  province  north  of  the  Iberus,  and 
ad  SEcnred  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  that 
aide ;  hente  Hasdrubal,  after  recruiting  his  army 
with  fresh  troops,  levied  among  the  northern  Spa- 
niards, crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  their  western 
extremity,  and  plung^  mto  the  heart  of  Oan!. 
What  were  his  relations  with  the  Oallic  Irihes^ 
whether  the  period  spent  by  him  amoi^  them  was 
occupied  in  peace  or  war — we  know  not ;  hut,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alpa,  many  of  them 
had  been  induced  to  join  him,  and  the  mention 
among  these  of  the  Arvemi  shows  how  deep  into 
the  country  he  had  peneljated.  The  chronology  is 
also  Teiy  oiiscure.  It  is  certain  that  the  battle  of 
Baecula  was  fou^t  in  B.  c.  209,  but  whether  Has- 
drubaJ  crossed  the  Pyrenees  the  same  year  we  have 
no  evidence:  he  must,  at  all  events,  have  spent 
one  winter  in  Gaul,  as  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
207  that  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into 
Italy.  The  pass^e  of  the  Alps  appears  to  have 
presented  but  IriHing  difficulties,  compared  with 
what  his  brother  HannilKil  had  encountered  eleven 
years  before  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Italy  ao  mnch 
earlier  than  he  was  expected,  that  the  Romans  had 
no  army  in  Ciaalpine  Gaul  ready  to  oppose  him. 
Unfortutiately,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this, 

lowed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pla- 
centla,  and  lost  much  precious  time  in  fmitlesa 
efibrts  to  reduce  that  colony.  When  at  length  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  he  conUnued  his  march 

to  Hannibal  to  i^priae  lum  of  his  movements,  and 
concert  measures  for  their  meeting  in  Umbria.  But 
his  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman 
consul,  C.Nero,  who  instantly  marched  with  a  light 
detachment  of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleague, 
M.  Livlus,  in  his  camp  at  Sena,  where  his  army 
was  now  in  presence  of  Hasdrubal.  Emboldened 
by  this  reinforcement,  ^e  two  consuls  proceeded  to 
o^r  battle  to  the  Cutha^ian  general ;  but  Has- 
drubal, perceiving  thoir  angraenled  Ibices,  declined 
the  comhat,  and  retreated  towards  Ariminnm.  Tha 

pelted  to  give  them  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Metaurus.  It  is  admitted  by  his  enemies  that  on 
this  occasion  Hasdrubal  displayed  all  the  quaUties 
of  a  consummate  general,  but  his  forces  were 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  hia 
Oauliab  auxiliaries  were  of  little  service.  The  gid- 
lant  resistance  of  his  Sparash  and  Ligurian  troops  is 
attested  b;  the  lieavy  loss  of  the  Romans ;  bnt  alt 
was  of  no  avail,  and,  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably 
lost,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
felt  sword  in  hand,  in  a  maimeT,  says  Uvy,  worthy 
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of  the  son  of  Homilcai:  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 
The  loss  on  his  side  fand  amounted,  according  to 
Poljbius,  to  10,000  men,  while  it  is  ei^ijeiated 
hy  the  Roman  writers  (who  appear  ansions  to 
make  the  hattle  of  the  Melflunis  a  compensation 
forthatofOuuiae),  to  more  than  50,000.  But  the 
amount  of  loss  ia  unimpoitant  ;  the  battle  was  de- 
cisive of  the  fete  of  the  war  in  Italy.  (Polyh,  iL 
1—3  ;  Liv.  juHii.  36,  39,  43 — 49  ;  Appjan,  fliap. 
28,  AnnOi,  £2,  53  ;  Zonal,  ii.  9  ;  Oroe,  iv.  IS  ; 
Eutrop.  iii.  18.)  The  consul,  0.  Nero,  hastened 
back  to  Apulia  ahnoat  as  speedily  as  he  had  coiae, 
aud  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Hannibal  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  by  throwing  down 
before  his  camp  the  severed  head  of  Hasdmbal. 

The  merits  of  Hasdrubol  as  a  general  are  known 
to  us  more  by  the  general  admission  of  bis  enemies, 
who  speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  rival  of. his  fether 
and  his  brother,  tliajv  from  any  judgment  we  can 
ourselves  form  from  the  imperfect  and  perverted 
accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Of  his 
personal  cliaracter  we  know  nothing:  not  a  single 
anecdote,  uol  a  single  individual  troit,  has  tieeu 
preserved  to  ua  by  the  Roman  writers  of  the  man 
who  for  so  many  years  maintained  the  struggle 
agiunst  some  of  their  ablest  generals.  We  can  only 
Is  of  the  Spaniel 
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a  great 
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power  over  the  minds  of 

other  members  of  his  ftmily ;  and  his  conduct 

garded  as  presenting  a  lavourable  contrast  to  that 
of  his  nameaake,  the  son  of  Oisco,  (Polyb.  ii. 
11.) 

7.  A  member  of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  who, 
according  to  Zonaras  (viii.  22),  took  the  lead  in 
recommending  the  rejection  of  the  .  demands  of 
Rome,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  Hooian 
embassy  arrived  at  Carthage,  after  the  fell  of  Sa- 
guutiim,  B.C.  219.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  writer. 

H.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  Han^ 
lUbal.  He  is  £rst  mentioned  as  being  entrusted  by 
that  general  with  the  care  of  transporting  his  atmv 
over  the  Po  {Poljb.  iii.  66)  ;  and  we  afterwards 
lind  him  employed  in  preparing  the  arrangements 
for  the  well-known  stratagem  by  which  J&nnibal 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Fabius,  and  effected  his 
escape  from  Campania  through  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines.,  (7d.  iii.  93  ;  Liv.  ixii.  16.)  Heat 
this  time  held  the  chief  direetion  of  all  military 
works  (d  M  JunTovpymi'  rtTayjUrot)  ;  bnt  there 
is  tittle  doubt  that  it  is  the  some  person  whom  we 
afterwards  lind  in  command  of  Hannibal's  camp 
at  Geronium  on  the  occasion  of  bis  acUon  with  Mi- 
nucius  (Polyb.  iii  102),  and  who  also  commanded 
the  loft  wing  of  the  Corth^nian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (g.  c  216).  On  that  memorable  day. 
Hasdmbal  rendered  the  most  important  services. 
The  Spanish  and  Ganlish  horse  nnder  his  command, 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
cat  Co  pieces  the  greaterpart  of  them,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  victory  in  this 
qnarler  complete,  Hasdrubal  hastened  to  recal  his 
troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  led  them  to  the  snp- 
poit  of  the  Numidion  cavalry  of  the  right  wing, 
against  whom  the  Roman  allies  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  groan3,  but  took  to  flight  on  perceiving 
llie  approach  of  Hasdmbal.     He  thereupon  left  it 
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to  the  Numidians  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and,  bring- 
ing up  his  cavalry  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  hy  a 
well-timed  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  in- 
fentry,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  engaged 
both  in  front  and  flank  with  Hannibal's  African 
and  Spanish  foot,  eSectually  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  (Polyb.  iiL  116—118  j  Liv.  zxii.  46— 
48.)  Appian,  whose  account  of  the  battle  uf 
Cannae  (Anaib.  20-34)  diflera  very  much  from 
that  of  Polybius,  and  is  &t  less  prabable,  assigns 
the  command  of  the  lefl  wing  of  the  CarUiaginian 
army  to  Hanno,  and  that  of  (he  right  to  Mago,  and 
does  not  menrion  Hasdrubal  at  all.  It  is  more 
singular,  that  after  this  time  his  name  does  not 
occur  Bg^n  either  in  Poljbius  or  Livy. 

9.  Sumaiued  the  Raid  (Calvus),  commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  the  Se- 
cond Punic  War,  E,c.  SIS,  The  revolt  of  Hamp- 
ucoiain  Sardinia  having  excited  in  the  government 
of  Carthage  hopes  of  recovering  that  important 
island,  they  placed  under  the  command  of  Hasdru- 


roiit  Meanwhile,  afiairs  in  S^inia  had  taken  an 
unfavourable  turn,  notwithstanding  which,  he 
landed  his  forees  in  the  island,  and  uniting  them 
with  those  of  Hampaicora,  marched  straight  upon 
Caraiis,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Roman  praetor, 
T.  ManliuB.  A  pitched  battle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army.    Hasr 
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triumph  to  Rome  by  Manlius.    (Liv. 
40,41;  Zonar.ii.4!  Entrop.  iii,  1 3.) 

10.  Son  of  Cisco,  one  of  the  CarthMrinian  generals 
in  Spain  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  is  first 
mentioned  as  arriving  in  that  country,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  in  B.C.  S14,  and  as  cooperating 
with  Hasdmbal  and  Mago,  the  two  sons  of  Ha- 
milcor,  in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Rnt.  not- 
withstandmg  the  union  of  their  three  armies,  they 
were  able  to  eSeet  nothing  decisive.  The  outline 
of  the  events  which  marked  the  Spanish  war  from 
this  year  until  the  departure  of  Hasdrubal  the  eon 
of  Hamilcar  to  Italy,  has  been  already  given  in 
the  life  of  the  latter  [No.  6],  and  it  seems  un- 
nepessary  to  recapitulate  it,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  share  which  the  son  of  Qisco  took  in  the  suc- 
cesses or  reverses  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.  From 
on  early  period  of  the  war,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  tliree  giaierals,  whkh  doubtless  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  fluctuations  of  its 
success,  and  which  appsnr  to  have  risen  to  a  still 
greater  height  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
SeipioB  (ac  212)  had  left  them  apparently  un- 
disputed mailers  of  Spain.  The  i«rticnlar  part 
which  the  son  of  Gisco  took  in  these  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  but  it  is  difGcult  to  avoid  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  in  great  part  owing  to  his  jealousy 
of  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  )  and  Polybius  expressly 
chains  him  (ix.  11,  i.  35,  36)  wi^  ahenating  the 
minds  of  the  Sparuaids  by  his  arrt^ance  and 
rapacity,  among  others  that  of  Indibilis,  one  of  the 
chiels  who  had  been  most  E^thfully  attached  ta 
the  Carthaginian  cause.     [Inoieilis.] 

When  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  after  his 
lefeat  at  Baecula  by  Seipio  (b.  c.  209),  moved 
lorthwarda  across  the  Tagna,  he  was  joined  by  bis 
:wo  colleagues,  and,  at  the  couni^l  of  war  held  by 
;hBm,  it  ivas  agreed,  that  while  the  son  of  Hamilcar 
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care  to  avoid  a  battle  with 
20.)  This  accounts  for  his  inaction  during  the 
following  year.  In  the  summer  of  207  ws  hear  of 
him  in  rtie  eilreme  south,  near  GaJea,  where  le 
vas  joined  hy  Mago  with  the  remains  of  his  anny, 
after  his  defeat  by  M.  Silanus.  [Maqo.]  But 
though  Scipio  ibllowed  Ms^  to  the  south,  and  en- 
doaroured  to  hring  Hasdrubal  Co  a  battle,  that 
gEneral  evaded  his  designs,  and  the  aunpdgn 
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year  (206)  having  greatly  augmeuted  his  army  by 
fresh  leTies,  Hasdrubai  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  70,000  foot  and  4500  horse,  with 
which  he  and  Mago  no  longer  he^fated  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  They  were  attacked  by 
Scipio  at  a  plate  called  by  Polybios  Elinga,  by 
Livy  Silpia,  situated  apparently  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Baetica,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
combat,  totally  deteated.  This  batUe,  which  seems 
lo  have  been  one  of  the  most  striking  instant^s  of 
Sdpio's  military  fjenius,  was  decisire  of  the  war  in 
Spain  i  Hasdiubal  and  Mago,  with  the  remains  of 
thsir  scattered  Mmy,  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Gades.  (Polyb.  xi.  30—24  ;  Uy.  ixviii.  1— S, 
12—16;  Appian,  Sisp.  21—38.)  The  former 
appears  to  have  henceforth  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
prosecuriiig  the  war  in  Spain,  and  turned  all  his 
attention  to  Africa,  where  Seipio  had  already 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Syphax,  the  power- 
fnl  king  of  the  Massaaeylinns.  Hasdrubai,  alarmed 
at  diese  overtuiea,  hastened  in  person  to  the  court 
of  the  Numidian  king,  where  it  is  said  he  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  Scipio  himself  and  spent 
some  days  in  friendly  intercourse  with  his  dreaded 
adversary,  (Llv.  iiviii.  17,  IB  ;  Appian,  litsp. 
30.)  He  was,  however,  successful  in  detaching 
SyphaE  from  his  meditated  alUance  with  Rome,  a 
success  said  'lo  have  been  owing  in  great  pact  to 
the  charms  of  his  daughter  SopWisba,  whom  he 
gBTB  in  mariiage  to  the  Numidian  prince  ;  but  this 
same  maasnre  had  the  elect  of  comple^ng  the 
slienatlnn  of  Maeinissa,  piince  of  the  Massyliana, 
to  whom  Sophonisba  had  been  previunety  promised. 
Hasdnibal,  however,  did  not  r^ard  his  emnily  in 
comparison  with  the  friendship  of  Syphai,  whom 

of  Masinissa,  and  eipel  that  prince  &om  the  whole 
of  bis  heredilary  dominions.  {Liv.  Txii.  S3,  SI  i 
Appian,  Pm.  1ft— 12  ;  Zonar.  ii.  11,  12.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  ai^irs  when  Scipio  landed 
In  Afiica,  in  B.  c.  304.  Hasdrubai,  who  was  at 
this  tirne  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  citizens  in  his 
native  slate,  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Carthaginian  land  forces,  and  succeeded  in 
levying  an  aimy  of  30,        "  '  ~ 


of  these  two  powerful  armies  compelled  Scipi 
i»se  the  siege  of  Utica,  and  establish  his  camp  in 
a  strong  position  on  a  projecting  headland,  while 
Hasdrubai  and  Syphai  formed  two  sepoiate  camps 
to  watch  and,  as  it  v/ere,  blockade  him  throughout 
the  winter.  The  Numidian  king,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Scipio, 
during  the  coarse  of  which  the  Roman  general  was 
led  to  form  the  dreadful  project  of  burning  both 
the  hostiie  camps.  With  the  assistance  of  Masi- 
nissa,   ho   was  enabled  fuHy  to   accomplish  this 
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horrible  scheme ;  the  camp  of  Hasdrubai  and  that 
of  Syphax  were  set  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  while 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  troops  ; 
thousands  of  their  men  perished  in  the  flames,  the 
rest  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  in  the  darkness 
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a  few  fcgitives  alone  escaped,  to  tell  the  tale  of  this 
fearful  massacre.  Among  these,  however,  was 
Hasdrubai  himself,  who  hastened  from  the  scene  ot 
the  disaster  to  Carthage,  where  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  senate  once  nK^e  to  try  the  fortune 
of  war.  Syphax  had  also  escaped,  and  was  soon 
able  to  raise  another  army  of  Numidians,  with 
which  he  again  joined  Hasdrubai.  But  their 
nnited  forces  were  a  second  time  overthrown  by 
Scipio  ;  and  while  Syphax  fled  once  more  into 
Numidia,  Hasdrubai  returned  to  Carthage,  B.  c. 
SOS.  (Poljb.  xlv.  1—8  1  Liv.  xax.  36,  xxx.  3~ 
a  ;  Appian,  Pun.  13—23  ;  Zonar.  ix.  13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  him  that  occurs  in  Polybius  or 
livy  1  according  to  Appian,  on  the  contrary,  he 
avoided  returning  lo  Carthf^,  ftoro  apprehension 
of  tlje  popular  fnry,  and  assembled  a  force  of  mer- 
cenary and  Numidian  troops,  with  which  ha  kept 
the  field  on  his  own  account,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  his  ill  success  by  the  Car- 
tha^nion  government.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
continued  to  concert  meaauroa,  and  co-operate  with 
his  successor,  Hanno  the  son  of  Hamilcar  ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was 
reversed,  and  the  troops  he  had  collected  placed 
under  tlie  command  of  that  general.  But  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  him  hod  not  subsided :  he  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  within  the  city,  and, 
on  some  occasion  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  parly 
violence,  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  lo  the  tomb  of  his  family,  where 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  paraded  m  triumph  by  the  populace 
through  the  city.  (Appian,  Pun.  34,  29,  30,  36, 
SS;  Zonar.  ix.  )2,  13.) 

11.  A  Hasdrubai,  who  must  be  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Appian  as 
commanding  the  Carthaginian  ileet  in  AMca  in 
B.C.  203.  According  to  the  Roman  accounts  ho 
was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  attacking  the  quinquereme  in  which  the 
ambassadora  sent  by  Sdpio  were  returning  to  his 
camp:  they,  however,  made  their  escape  to  the 
land.  He  had  previously  been  engaged  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Roman  squadron  under  Cn.  Ocla- 
vius,  which,  together  with  a  large  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, had  been  wrecked  on  tho  coast  near  Ca:^ 
thage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24,  36  ;  Appian,  Pun.  34.)  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  who  had  been  sent  to 
Italy,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  year,  to  urge 
the  return  of  Hannibal  to  Africa.  (Id.  Ama^  SB.) 

12.  SuiTiamed  the  Kid  (ffWw,  Liv.  ixx.  42, 
'Epi^s,  Appian,  Pan.  34),  was  one  of  the  leadeis 
of  the  party  at  Carthage  fevourabie  to  pea(«  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Second  Panic  War.  Hence 
when  the  envoys  sent  by  Scipio  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives  frooi  the  fury  of  the  populace  at 
Carthage,  it  was  this  Hasdrabal,  together  with 
Hanno,  the  leader  of  the  onti-Barcine  party,  that 
interposed  to  protect  them,  and  sent  them  away 
from  the  city  under  convoy  of  two  Carthaginian 
triremes.  (Liv.  xxx,  26  ;  Appian,  Pv/n.  34.)  Ac- 
cording to  Appian  (li.  49),  he  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  to  Scipio  to  sue  for  peace  after  the 
hattk  of  Zania  (ac.  203).     Livy  also  mentions 
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rank  at  Carthage)  deputed  to 
of  the  final  treaty  of  peate  on  that  occusion,  and 
attributes  the  suecesa  of  the  negotiation  in  : 
measure  la  his  peraonal  influence  and  ability.  (Liv. 
III.  42).  On  his  return  to  Caithaae  he  is  again 
mentioned  aa  taking  part  ag^nat  Hannibal  in  the 
dincuasions  concerning  the  peace.    (  W.  i6.  44.) 

13.  Oeneml  of  the  Cartha^nianB  in  their  Isist 
fetal  struggle  with  Rome,  known  by  the  name  of 
llie  Third  Panic  War.  He  is  firai  mentioned  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  with  Ma- 
Binisaa,  which  immediately  preceded  that  with 
Kame,  n.clSO.  Haadrubal  at  this  time  hold  the 
office  called  by  Appian  boetharth  (^ojfSopxos). 

Masinissa,  after  the  insult  oSered  to  his  two  sons, 
OuluBsa  and  Micipsa,  whom  he  )iad  sent  to  Car- 
th^e  as  ambasBodon,  oommenced  open  hostitilies 
by  the  siege  of  Otascopa,  Hosdrubal  was  sent 
against  him  at  tha  head  of  25,000  foot  and  400 
horse,  which  forces  were  quickly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  6D00  Numidian  cavalry,  who  deserted 
from  MasiniasB.  With  this  force  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  battle  to  the  Numidian  king;  the 
action  which  ensued  was  fiercely  contested  from 
morning  till  night,  without  any  decisire  advnnli^ 
on  either  side  i  iiegotiaUons  were  then  commenced 
by  the  intervention  of  Sdpio,  who  was  accidentally 
present ;  but  these  proved  abortire,  and  Mannisea 
afterwards  succeed^  in  shutting  up  Haadrubal  in 
sncii  a  poHtion  that  he  waa  able  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies, and  finally  compelled  him  by  famine  to  capi- 
tulate. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  leaving 
their  aims  and  baggage  ;  but  these  conditions  were 
shamefally  violated :  the  Numidians  attacked  them 
on  their  march  in  this  defenceless  state,  and  out  to 
pieces  by  ^  the  greater  part  of  them ;  very  Lew 
made  their  escape,  together  with  Hasdrubal,  to 
Catlhage.  (Appian,  Fm.  70—73.)  After  this 
disaster,  the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  from  Rome,  sought  to 
avert  it  by  casting  the  responsibility  of  the  late 
events  upon  iiidividtials,  and  accordingly  passed  sen- 
tence of  trauishment  on  Haadrubal,  together  with  nil 
the  otherleaders  in  the  war  against  Masinissn.  He 
thereupon  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
Africans,  and  soon  collected  around  hie  standard 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  with  which  he  awaited 
the  issue  of  evenla.  The  Cartltsginjana  foond, 
when  too  late,  that  all  concessions  were  unav^ling 
to  conciliate  their  inexorable  enemies ;  and  while 
they  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance  within  the 
city,  they  hastened  to  recal  the  sentence  of  Has- 
dnibal,  and  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command 
without  the  walls,  B.C.  119.  His  own  army  gave 
him  the  complete  command  of  the  open  country, 
and  enabled  him  to  secure  abundant  supplies  to  the 
city,  while  the  Romans  with  difficulty  drew  their 
provisions  from  a  few  detached  towns  on  the  coast. 
Hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  with- 
out approaching  close  to  the  enemy,  Hasdrubal 
prevented  them  from  regulariy  investing  the  city, 
and,  by  means  of  his  light  cavalry,  harassed  and 
impeded  all  their  movemenla.  At  length  the  Ro- 
man consul,  Maniliue,  was  induced  to  undertake 
an  expedition  gainst  Nopheris,  astrongbold  in  the 
intei-ior,  where  Hasdrnbal  had  established  his  head' 
quarters  ;  but  far  from  succeeding  in  dislodging 
him  tmrn  thence,  he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
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and  snffered  severely  in  his  retreat  (Appian,  Faa. 
74,  BO,  93,  94,  97,  102—104  (  Uv.  Epit  xli>.) 
A  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  Manilius  having 
proved  equally  unsuccessful,  Hasdrubal  became  so 
elated  that  he  aspired  to  the  sole  command,  and 
procured  the  deposition  of  the  other  Hasdrubal,  the 
grandson  of  Masinisga  [No.  14],  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  command  within  the  city  {Id.  lOit,  111). 
On  the  arrival  of  Scipio  (b.  c,  147)  to  carry  on  the 
war,  which  had  been  so  much  mismanaged  by  his 
predecessors,  Hasdrubal  advanced  close  to  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  encamped  within  five 
stadia  of  the  city,  immediately  eppoule  to  the 
camp  of  th^  Roroan  general.  But  notwithstanding 
this  proximi^,  he  did  not  prevent  Supio  from  sur- 
prising by  a  night  attack  the  quarter  of  the  atj 
called  Megara,  By  way  of  revenging  himself  fiir 
this  disaster,  Hasdrubal,  who  had  now  withdrawn 
his  forces  within  the  walla  of  Carthage,  put  to 
death  all  the  Roman  prisoners,  baring  previously 
mutilated  Item  in  the  i      '  '        " 


laed  then 


le  walls  t 


of  their  countrymen.  By  this 
barity  he  alienated  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens  at  the  same  time  that  he  exasperated 
the  enemy  ( and  the  clamour  was  loud  agdnst  him 
in  the'senafe  of  Carthage.  But  he  now  found  him- 
self in  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  military 
force  within  the  city,  a  position  of  which  he 
availed  himself  to  establish  a  despotic  authority : 
he  put  to  death  many  of  the  senators  who  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  assumed  the  garb  and  manners 
of  royalty.  When  Scipio  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  completely  investing  the  city,  and  &mine  began 
to  make  ilself  felt  within  the  walls,  Hasdrnbal 
carefully  reserved  the  supplies  which  from  time  to 
time  were  introduced,  and  distributed  them  only 
among  his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  citizens  on 
whom  he  mainly  leUed  iot  the  defence.  At  the 
same  time  he  opened  negotiations  with  Scipio, 
through  the  medium  of  Gulnsaa ;  but  that  geneial 
having  ofiered  him  terms  only  for  himself  with  his 
family  and  a  few  friends,  he  refused  to  porchase 
his  personal  safety  by  the  abandomnent  of  his 
country.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Carthage  was 
more  and  more  closely  pressed,  and  in  the  spring 
of  \iS  Hasdrubal  saw  himself  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  defence  of  the  port  and  oflier  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  collect  all  his  forces  into  the  citadel 
called  Byt^a.  Against  this  Scipio  now  concentra- 
ted all  his  attacks  ;  the  ground  vtas  coulesled  foot 
by  feot,  but  the  Romans  renewed  their  assaults 
without  ceaung,  both  by  night  and  day,  and  gra- 
dually advanced  by  burning  and  demolishing  the 
houses  along  all  the  streets  which  led  to  the  citadeL 
At  length  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  submitted  to 
Scipio,  and  were  received  as  prisoners  ;  the  Roman 
desevters  alone,  with  a  few  others  who  despaired 
of  pardon,  took  refuge  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  still  held  out  with  the 
fury  of  desperation.  Hasdoibalat  first  fled  thither 
with  his  wile  and  children  i  hut  afterwards  made 
his  escape  secretly  to  Scipio,  who  spared  his  life. 
It  is  said  that  bis  wife,  after  upbraiding  him  with 
his  weakness,  threw  herself  and  her  children  into 
the  flames  of  the  burning  temple.  Scipio  carried 
him  prisoner  to  Rome,  where,  after  adorning  the 
triurapli  of  his  conqueror,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  honourable  captivity  in  same  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy.  (Appian,  Pun.  114,  IIB, 
120,  120—131 ;  Polyb.  Exc.  niais. ;  Zoiiar.  is. 
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29,  30  :  Liv.  ^nl.  li. ;  OroB,  iv.  32,  23  ;  Flor.  ii. 

this  war  are  directly  or  indirectly  deriTcd,  has 
drawn  tlie  cliaracler  of  Hasdrubiil  in  the  Wackaet 
colours,  and  probahlj  not  without  prejudice :  the 
cireumstsnces  in  which  he  waa  placed  must  haTe 
palliated,  if  not  excused,  manj  arhitraiy  acta  j  and 
howcTcr  justly  "its  may  be  reproached  with  cmeltj, 
there  seems  strong  evidence  of  his  being  a  man  of 
much  greater  ability  than  the  historian  is  wiUing 
to  allow.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  he  refused  to 
pnrthase  his  own  personal  safety  so  long  as  thero 
remained  even  the  slightest  chuice  of  obtiuning 
that  of  his  country. 

11.  A  gr^dson  of  Masinissa  by  the  mother's 
side,  but  apfarently  a  Carthaginian  bj  birth.    Ha 

Pointed  to  the  chief  command  within  the 
the  city,  when  the  Carthaginians,  in  B.  c, 
14H,  prepared  Ibr  their  last  desperate  resisbince 
against  the  Roman  consuls  Censorinus  and  Mani- 
lius.  How  tar  we  are  la  ascribe  to  his  authority 
or  directions  the  energe^c  measures  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  or  the  anocessful  resistance 
opposed  for  d  ore  than  a  year  to  the  Roman  arms, 
we  know  not,  as  h  s  name  is  not  ^ain  raendoned 
by  App  an  ntil  after  the  defeat  of  Calpumiua 
Fso  at  Hppo  m  the  following  yeai,  B.c'.  148. 
Th  a  snecess  fellow  ng  the  repeated  repulses  of 
Man  hus  m  h  a  attacks  on  Nepheris,  had  greatly 
elated  the  Carthagin  a  a  ;  and  in  this  excitement 
of  spmls  they  seem  to  have  been  easily  led  to  be- 
1  eve  a  charge  brought  by  his  enemies  against  Has- 
drabal  of  having  betrayed  tlieir  interests  for  the 
sake  of  his  brothei-in-law,  Gulassa,  The  accusa- 
tion waa  brought  forward  in  the  senate,  and  before 
Hasdmbal,  astounded  at  the  unexpected  charge, 
could  utter  a  word  in  his  defence,  a  tumult  arose, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  struck  down,  and 
despatched  with  blows  from  the  benches  of  the 
senators  used  as  clubs.  According  to  Appian,  his 
destmctjon  was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival 
and  namesake,  No.  IS.  (Appian,  /'hb.  83,  Ills 
Ores.  iv.  22.)  [KH.U] 

HATBRIA'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
early  commentators  on  yii;^l  quoted  in  the 
Fiijtfii  Maronis  Interpretes  Velave,  published 
from  a  Verona  Palimpsest,  by  Ang.  Mai,  Mediolan, 
1818.  [W.  R.] 

HATE'RIUS.  The  name,  like  Adrian,  Atria, 
&c,,  is  frequently  written  Jj-terius,  but  the  aspirated 
form  is  preferable.    (OrelU,  /bst.  b.  1825.)  . 

1.  HATERi[;s,ajurist,conleniporai7  with  Cicero. 


[Ate 


rs.] 


iH  was  proscribed  by  Augustus,  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus,  in  B.C.  43,  and  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  received  bis  freedom  in  re- 
compence.  The  sons  of  Haterin?  wished  to  purchase 


ir  &ther- 


d  insulted  by  his  betrayer.  His  insolence,  hew- 
ever,  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  the 
triumvirs  reduced  him  la  his  fermer  servile  con- 
dition, and  assigned  him  to  the  family  of  his  lat« 
master.     (Appian,  S.  a  iv.  29.) 

3.  Q.  Hatsbiub,  a  setiator  and  rhetorician  in 
the  age  of  Angustua  and  Tiberius,  and,  in  ^at 
year  is  unknown,  a  supplementary  consid.  (Toe 
JsB.  ii.  33.)  In  the  contest  of  mutual  distrost 
and  dissimulation  between  the  senate  and  Tiberius 
on  his  accession,  A.  D.  14  (Tac  Jhh.  i.  11—13), 


iivay  from  Haterine,  who,  ir 
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to  be  wiihaut  a  headP" — an  oitensive  question, 
since  it  obliged  Tiberius  to  declare  his  intentions, 
and  he  gravely  cehnked  its  author.  (Suet.  Tib. 
29.)  When  the  senate  broke  up,  Haterins  repaired 
to  the  palace  to  implore  pardon.  He  found  the 
emperor  walking,  attended  by  a  guard.  Either  to 
escape  his  importunity  (Suet.  Tib.  27),  or  in  anger 
imption  (Tbc  ii.  13),  Tiberius  turned 
■'■"'""""  "  ""'■"  ""  the  energy  of  sup- 
lis  feet.  Accident- 
ally, or  in  struggling  to  be  rid  of  the  suppliant, 
Tiberius  himself  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Halerius 
narrowly  avoided  being  slain  by  the  guard.  The 
intercession  of  the  empress-mother,  Livia,  at  length 
rescued  Halerius  from  periL  We  find  hun  atier- 
wards,  in  a.  d.  1 6,  advocating  a  sumptuary  law,  to 
restrain  the  nas  of  gold-plate  and  s>)k  garments 
(Tac.  ii.  ii.  33),  and  in  32  moving  that  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  conferred  the  Tribunicia  Potestas 
on  Drusus,  the  emperor's  son,  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  affiled  to  the  walls  of  the  curia  (Tac. 
ib.  iii.  67 )— a  useless  piece  of  adulation,  since  the 
decree  was  little  more  than  matter  of  course.  If 
the  systematic  legacy-hunter  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(de  Ben.  \i.  38)  were  the  same  Q.  Haterins,  it  ac- 
cords welt  with  his  servility  as  a  senator. 

The  reputation  of  Halerius  was,  however,  higher 
in  the  rhetorical  schools  than  in  the  senale.  His 
chaincler  as  a  decliumer  is  sketched  by  Seneca  the 
rhetorician,  who  had  heiird  him  (Ewmyt.  Contmv. 
Proem,  iv.  p.  422,  Bipcnt.  ed.),  and  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher  (I^.  10).  Their  accounls  are  confirmed 
by  Tacitus  (Ami.  iv.  61),  and  may  be  thus  com- 
pressed. His  voice  was  sonorous,  his  lungs  un- 
wearied, his  invention  tortile,  and  his  sophistical 
ingenuity,  though  it  sometiraes  betrayed  him  into 
ludicrous  blunders,  was  estiaordinary.  There  was 
much  to  applaud,  more  to  excuse  or  condemn,  in  his 
declamation.  Augustus  sajd  that  his  eloquence 
^ded  a  drag-ch 
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He  had  a 

that  he  employed  a  &eedman  to  punctaate  his  dis- 
course while  spealring,  and  the  partitions  and  tran- 

Seneca,  the  philosopher  (i.  o.),  censures  him  se- 
verely.    He  began  impetuously,  he  ceased  abruptly. 


abhori 


good  taste,  and  Roman  usage.  The  evolutions  of 
Cicero  were  slow  and  decoroos ;  but  the  rapid 
verbiage  of  Haterius  was  suitable  only  to  the  hack- 
nied  dem^^gne,  and  eidtable  crowd  of  a  Greek 
agora.  The  elder  Seneca  ftequentiy  cites  the  de- 
clamations of  HatfiriuB  (Sms.  2,  3,  6,  7,  Gmirm. 
6,  16,  17,  23,  27,  28,  29),  bnt  Tacitus  saya-.thnt 
bis  works  were  in  his  age  nearly  obsolete.  {Jnn. 
iv.  61.)  The  best  specimens  of  the  rhetoric  of  Hate- 
rins are.^Sen.  Sam.  6, 7,  and  Conlrou.  6,  Exeerpl. 
tx  Contnyo,  i. ;  in  the  latter,  Seneca  praises  the 
pathos  of  the  decbiimer.  Haterins  died  at  the  end 
of  A.  D.  26,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  ago, 
(Tac.  jBn.iv.  61;  Bnseb.  Cftron.  n.  2040.  p.  157; 
Hieron.  Bp.  ad  Pawmaeh.  adv.  error.  Joan.  Hie- 
rosol.)  His  eons  appear  to  have  died  belbre  him. 
(Sen.  Eaxerpi,  Ceattrov.  Proem.  Bip.  ed.  p.  422.) 
It  is  worth  noting,  tlmt  Haterins  is  accused  by 
Beneca  (i  a)  of  archaisms,  but  those  archaisms 
were  words  or  phrases  finm  Cicero — so  brief  was 
the  meridian  of  Latin  prose. 

4.  D.  HATERiua  Agkippa,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
cediiig,     [AGRipra,  p.  77  a.] 
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5.  Q.  Hatbbius  Antoninub,  probably- a  son  of 
No.  4,  was  consul  ill  A.  D.  5a  (Tac^wt.  lii.  68.) 
He  disdpated  bis  patrimoniiJ  estate,  and  in  hia 
latter  yenrs  was  a  penilonoly  of  Nero.  (Tac.  &. 
3iii.34.)  He  ie  thought  by  some  to  be  the  pro- 
liiEfional  legacy-hunter  mentioned  by  Senecs  (de 
Bea.  yi.  30). 

6.  Haikrius  Rufus,  a  Roman  eques,  who 
perished  in  tbe  theatre  at  Syracuse  by  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  gladiator,  and  (hereby  iiilfilled  hie 
dream  of  the  previous  nigbt,  tb&t  the  Retiarius  slew 
him.     (Val  Mai,  i.  7-  S  8-)  [W.  B.  D.J 

HEBDOMA'GETES  {*EeBu(ia7iTKi),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  whu^  was  derived,  according  Co 

him  an  the  seventh  of  every  month,  the  eeventh 
of  eome  month  being  looked  upon  as  the  god^a 
hirtbdsy.  Others  connect  the  name  with  the  &ct 
that  at  the  festirals  of  ApoUo,  the  procesEion  was 
led  by  seven  boya  and  eeven  maidens.  (Aescbyl. 
5^  804  J  Herod.  vL  67 ;  Loheck,  AjfiaopL  p. 
434.)  [L.  8.] 

HEBE  (°He^),  the  personification  of  vouth,  is 
described  as  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera  (Apollod. 
i,  3.  J  1 .),  Slid  is,  according  to  the  llisd  {iv.  3), 
the  minister  of  the  gods,  who  fills  their  cups  with 
nectar ;  she  assists  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to 
her  chariot  (t.  722)  ;  and  she  bathes  and  dresses 
her  brother  Arcs  (r.  »06).  According  ta  the 
Odyssey  (li,  603;  comp.  Hbb.  Theog.  950),  she 
was  mariied  to  .  Heracles  after  his  apotheosis. 
Later  traditions,  however,  descrihe  her  as  having 
become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  two  sons.  Ale x- 
iaree  and  Anticetus  ( Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7),  and  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  persons 
of  an  advanced  age  young  again.  (Ov.  Afi?^.  ix.  400, 
&c.)  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  she 
had  an  altar  in  the  Cynnsarges,  near  one  of  Hera- 
cles. {Pans.  i.  IS.  g  3.)  Under  the  name  of  the 
female  Ganymedes  (Oanymeda)  or  Dia,  she  was 
vocshipped  in  a  sacred  grave  at  Sicyon  and  Pblius. 
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m  was  worshipped  under  the 
corresponding  name  of  JuventBB,  and  that  at  a  veiy 
eaily  time,  Ibr  her  chapol  on  the  Capitol  existed 
before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there  ;  and 
she,  as  well  as  Terminus,  is  said  to  have  opposed 
the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  Jnpiter.  (Liv.  y. 
54.)  Anothec  temple  of  Juientas,  in  the  Circus 
Maiimus,  was  vowed  by  the  consol  M.  Livius, 
after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  in  E.  a  207,  and  was 
consecrated  16  years  afterwards.  (Liv.  iixvi.  36 ; 
comp.  XXL  62 ;  Dionys.  iv.  16,  where  a.  temple  of 
Juventaa  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Servlus  TuUius  ;  August,  de  (Su.  Dei,  iv.  23 ;  Pho. 
//.  N.  xiix.  4,  14,  JKIY.  Se,  33.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'CABE  {"Eeiieti),  or  in  Latin  HE'CUBA,  a 
daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phiygia,  and  second  wife  of 
Pi-iam,  king  of  Troy.  (Horn.  tt.  xvi.  716,  iiii. 
234)  Apidlod.  ili.  IS.  §  6.)  Some  described  her 
as  a  daughter  of  CisiseuB,  or  the  Phrygian  river- 
god  Sai^ius  and  Metope.  (Eurip.  Hee.  3; 
Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1083.)  According  to  the 
tiagedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears  her  name,  she 
was  made  a  slave  by  the  Greeks  on  them  taking 
Troy,  and  was  carried  by  Iheni  to  Chersotissus  i 
snd  she  (here  saw  her  daoghtec  Polyxena  saerificed. 
On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed  the 
body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus  on  the  coast  where 
stood  the  tents  in  which  the  captive  women  were 
kept.     Hecabo  recognised  the  body,  and  sent  for 
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Polymestor,  who  had  muTileted  him,  pretending 
that  she  was  going  to  inform  him  of  a  treasure 
which  was  concealed  at  Ilium.  When  Polymestor 
arrived  with  his  two  sons,  Hecabe  murdered  the 
children,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  of  Pclymestur. 
Agamemnon  pardoned  her  tor  the  crime,  and  Poly- 
mestor prophesied  to  her  tiiat  she  should  be  roeta- 
morphosed  into  a  she-dog,  and  should  leap  into  the 
sea  at  a  phice  called  Cynoeema.  (Strab.  p.  696 ; 
Thuc.  viji.  104.)  According  to  Ovid  {Met.  xiii. 
423-— 575),  this  prophecy  was  Mfilled  in  Thrace, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  stoned  her ;  but  slie  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  dog^  and  in  this  form  ebe 
howled  through  the  country  for  a  long  time.  (Comp. 
Hygin./'ai.  ill;  Sarv.  arf  Virg.  Asa.  m.  G  ;  Cic. 
Tme  iii.26.)  According  t«  other  accounts  she  was 
given  as  a  slave  to  Odysseus,  and  in  deapfdr  she 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont  (Diet.  Ciet  v.  13),  or 
being  anxious  to  die,  she  uttered  such  invectives 
against  the  Greeks,  tiiat  the  warriors  put  her  to 
death,  and  called  tjie  place  where  she  was  buried 
Kueis  ofi/ia,  with  reference  to  het  impudent  invec- 
tives. (Diet.  Cret.  V.  1 6.)  Bespecting  her  chihiren 
by  Priam,  see  Apollod.  liL  ]2.  §  5:  comp.  Pm- 
AMiTH,  Hectob,  Paris.  [L.  S.J 

HECAERGE  CSKr^ipyn),  a  daughter  of  Boreaa, 
and  one  of  the  Hypsborean  maidens,  who  were 
I)elieved  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis 
in  X>e1og.  (CaJlim.  Hynw.  in  Del.  292;  Paus.  i. 
43.  g  4,  T.  7.  §  4(  Herod,  if.  36.)  The  name 
Hccaeige  signifies  hitting  at  a  distance ;  and  it  Is 
not  improbahle  thai  the  stoiy  of  the  Hyperborean 
ly  have  arisen  out  of  an  attribute.     ' 


Artemis,  who   b 


of    Heci 


(Anton.  Lib.  13.)     Aphrodite  had  the 

name  at  lulU  in  Cos.    (Anton.  Lib.  1.)      f  L.  S.) 

HECAERGUS  C^iaUirroi),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  of  the  same  meaning  as  Hecaerge  in  the 
case  of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  J.  147.)  Here  too 
tradition  has  metamorphosed  the  attribute  of  tho 
god  into  a  distinct  being,  for  Servlus  (ad  Aen.  xi. 
532,  858)  speake  of  one  Hacaergus  as  a  teacher 
and  priest  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  [L.  S,] 

HE'CALE  (EmiAn),  a  poor  old  woman,  who 
hospitably  received  into  her  house  Theseus,  when 
he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  kiUing  the 
Marathonian  bull.  As  she  had  vowed  to  o^r  up 
to  Zeus  a  sacrifice  for  the  aafe  return  of  the  hero, 
and  died  befiire  his  return,  Theseus  himself  oe- 
dained  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Attic  tetrapolis 
should  ofler  a  sacriiice  to  her  and  Zeus  Hecahis,  or 
Hecsleiua.  (PluL  Tto.  14  ;  CalUm.  Fn^m.  40, 
Bentley ;  Ov.  Rented.  Aia.  747.)  [L.  S.] 

HECAME'DB  ('Emi^'FfSij),  a  mEUden  of  Te- 
nedos,  and  daughter  of  Arsinoua.  When  Achilles 
took  the  island,  Hecamede  was  given  to  Nestor  as 
a  slave.     (Horn.  It.  i\.  622,  xiv.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

HECATAEUS  ('EftoTuioj),  tyrant  of  Cardia,  is 
fuBt  mentioned  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  sud  was  selected  by  that  monarch  im- 
mediately after  hia  acces»on  (b.c.  336)  to  under- 
take the  perilous  du^  of  putting  down  the  threat- 
ened revolt  of  Attalus  in  Asia.  He  crossed  over 
to  that  continent  with  a  considerable  Ibrce,  with 
which  he  joined  the  army  of  Parmeniou  ;  but 
after  consulting  with  that  general,  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  attempt  hie  object  by  open  force, 
and  caused  Attains  to  be  secntiy  assaseinated. 
(Died.  xvii.  2,  6  ;  comp.  Curt,  vii,  I.  j  a)   As  wo 

of  Alexander  in  Asia,  it  must  be  presumed  tliat 
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far  e6m&  renson  or  FtnotTier  he  did  not  accompany 
him  in  this  eipedition.  (See,  hon-ever,  Curt  vli,  1. 
S  38.)   Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  of  (he  steps  by 

native  uty  ;  but  it  [ippears  that  he  must  have  done 

1    g  b  fare  the  death  of  Alesander,  as  we  sie 

told    h      hie  feUow-citizen,  Eumenes,  freqmoitly 

rapl  jei  his  infiuence  with  the  king^  thongh  in- 

liec    ally  to  induce  him  to  expel  Hecalaeua,  and 
fi  edom  to  Cardla.    (Plat.  Bum.  3.)     He 

eem  in  have  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  confi- 
d  f  AUipatec,  as  he  was  chosen  bjhii 

d  p  ty  to  Leonnatus,  to  inioke  the  aasisi 

h  la  n  the  Lamian  war  (b.  c.  333).  Leonna- 
tus  Bought  on  this  occasion  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Hecalaeua  and  £umenes,  bnt  without 
success ;  and  the  latter,  mlBtrusling  the  projeoti  of 
Leannatua,  secretly  withdrew  to  join  Perdiccns. 
The  name  of  Heoataeua  is  not  again  mentioned. 
(Diod.  XTiii.  U  ;  Pint.  Ewm.  3.)        [B.  H.  R] 

HECATAEUS  CekotoToi).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  moat  distinguished  Greek  bisto- 
linnfl  (ii^graphers)and  geographers.  He  was  the 
son  of  Hegesandei,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient 
and  illustrious  family  (Herod.  iL  143).  According 
to  Suidas,  be  was  a  conlemparar;  of  Dionysius  of 
MiletUG,  and  lived  about  the  SSA  olympiad,  L«. 
B.  c.  620.  Hence  Larcher  and  others  conclude 
that  he  was  horn  about  BBO,  so  that  in  B.  c  SIIO, 
the  time  at  which  ho  acted  a  prominent  part  among 
the  lonians,  ho  would  have  been  about  fifty  years 
old.  As  HecataeuB  further  (Suidas,  s,  p.  'EkAdw,- 
Kot)  survived  the  Persian  war  for  a  short  time,  he 
seems  to  have  died  about  a.  c  476,  shoril;  after 
the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mjt^te.  Suidas  tells  us 
that  Hecataens  was  a  pupil  of  Protagoras,  which  is 
utterly  impoaaible  fur  chronolo^caJ  reasons,  just  as 
it  is  impossible  that  Hecntaeus  should  have  been  a 
friend  of  Xenocmtes,  as  Stiabo  says  {lii.  p.  650.) 
Hecalseus  must  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  for,  like  many  other  eminent  men  of  that 
age,  he  satisfied  his  desire  for  knowledge  by  travel- 
ling into  distiuit  countries,  and  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes  that  which  others  learnt  from  books.  We 
know  from  Herodotus  (/.  e.)  that  Hecataeus  visited 
Egj-pt,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  later  writers 
speak  of  bis  geographiokl  knowledge,  there  cui  be 
no  doubt  that  he  Tisited  many  other  eonnbies  also. 
^Agatiiem.  i.  1  ;  Agatbarah.  De  fioSr.  Man,  p. 
4S.)  The  tragments  of  his  geographical  work, 
which  have  come  down  to  ns,  lead  us  to  suppose 
that,  besides  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire, 
lie  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  Thiace,  the 
whole  ofGreece,  Oenotria,  and  even  Liguida,  ^rain, 
and  Libya,  though  o£  the  kiat-mentioned  countries 
he  Toay  have  seen  little  more  than  the  coasta.  The 
time  dunng  which  he  was  engsged  in  these  travels 
cannot  be  accnrately  determined,  though  it  must 
have  been  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  that 
IB,  previous  le  B.  c.  BOO,  for  after  that  event  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  as  well  as 
the  advanced  age  of  Hecataeus,  would  b^ve  thrown 
loo  many  difliculties  in  his  way ;  and  it  further 
appears  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
lent  and  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  at  the 
time  when  his  countrymen  contemplated  the  revolt 
fi-om  Persia.  (Herod,  v.  36.)  His  geographical 
work,  moreover,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
year  b.  c  524,  ^nce  in  one  of  the  exLant  fragments 
(UO,ed.M'iiller)he  speaks  of  Boiyza  in  Thrace  asa 
Persian  town,  which  it  did  not  become  till  that  yeai. 
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IS.  When  AiistaioiHS  was  planning  the  re- 
volt of  the  lonians,  andidl  those  whom  he  consulted 
agreed  with  hun,  Hecataeus  was  the  only  one  who 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  suchacash  undertak- 
ing, explaining  to  tiiem  the  extent  of-ths  enemy^s 
empire  and  his  power.  When  this  advice  was  dis- 
regarded, he  exhorted  them  at  least  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  naval  force,  and  fiir  this  purpose 
to  tnake  use  of  the  treasiuvs  amassed  in  the  temple 
at  Branchidae.  But  this  opinion  also  was  overruled 
by  the  sanguine  lonians  (Herod,  v.  36),  and  the 
lonians  revolted  without  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  or  to  protect  themselves.  Subsequently, 
when  Arlaph ernes  and  Otanes  had  invaded  Ionia 
and  Aeolis,  and  taken  the  towns  of  Clasomenae 
and  Cuma,  Arist^goras,  who  had  brought  about  the 
misfortunes  without  the  courage  to  endure  them, 
meditated  upon  flight  either  to  Sardinia  or  to  Myi'- 
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■.  134,  135.)  This  advice  wns 
rejected  again,  but  the  conduct  of  Hecataeus  had 
been  throughout  that  of  a  wise  and  eiperienced 
man.  Even  after  (he  M  of  Ionia  under  the  strokes 
of  the  Persians,  he  did  not  desert  his  countrymen ; 
for  we  are  told  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Artaphemea,  and  previuled  upon  the  satrap  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  lonians  by  a  mQd  treatment. 
(Diod.  Fn^m.  Fa(.  p.  41,  ed.  Dindorf.)  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Hecataeus,  but  ihe  little  we 
know  of  him  is  enough  to  justify  the  high  praise 
which  some  of  the  ancients  besWw  upon  him  in 
mentioning  him  along  with  the  greatest  men.  (Eis- 
tosth.  ap.  StToh.  I  p.  7,  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
xiii.  20  ;  Hermog.  De  Gen.  dicead.  ii.  12.) 

Hecataeus  deposited  the  resulte  of  his  tintcls  and 
studies  in  two  great  works ;  one  geogi^pbical, 
entitled  JlfptgSos  yijs,  or  IltpinTTjffir,  and  the 
other  historical,  entitled  reyea/^oylai,  or  'Itrropiat. 
(Suid.  ».  V.  'EMidriKin,  where  the  heading  of 
the  article  is  a  mistake  for  'Eiraralos.)  The 
passage  of  Suidas  compared  with  one  of  Stinbo  (L 
p.  7)  clearly  shows  that  Hecataeus  wrote  only  two 
works,  and  that  the  other  names  ot  Uties  we  meet 
with  refer  to  aubdivisions  of  the  geographical  work. 
The  latter  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
contained  a  description  of  Europe,  and  the  other  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.    Both  parts  appear  to  have 

tind  one  section  belonging  to  the  first  part  refijrred 
to  under  the  name  of  Hellespontus  (Steph.  Byz. 
9.  V.  TJhSoi),  and  others  belonj^ng  to  the  second 
part,  under  tiie  tides  of  Alakind,  Utpi'iyiiai!  Atyiir- 
Tou,  and  nspni^iirrij  AiSins.  {Steph.  ByK.  i.  vs. 
'A/ia^iyiioy,  AlitSpis,  'Ehifeun),  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  order  in  which  Hecataeus  described 
the  diUcrent  countries,  and  consequently  also  the 
order  in  which  the  iR^jmenta  stjil  extant  should  be 
arranged.  The  mode  in  which  he  treated  his  sub- 
jects may  still  be  seen  irom  some  of  the  longer  frag- 
ments ;  he  iirst  mentioned  the  name  of  the  people, 
then  the  Uwns  they  inhabited,  and  sometimes  he 
gave  an  account  of  their  foundation  and  of  any 
thing  tbatwae  remarkable  in  them.  The  distances  of 
the  places  from  one  another  seem  te  have  been  care- 
fully marked.  Hecataeus  was  the  first  hisloiical 
writer  who  exercised  his  own  judgment  on  the 
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maltjrs  whicTi  he  had  to  record,  sjid  uaed  histoiical 
criticism  in  lejecling  what  appeared  ta  him  &bii]oDB; 
or  endeaToiuing  to  Md  out  the  historical  tmth  which 
formed  the  gtoundwoik  of  a  mythiciil  tradition 
(Pous.  iii.  35.  }  5  !  Arrian,  Anai.  ii.  16)  ;  Btillhi 
ia  nevertbeleaa  yeiy  dependent  on  Homer  and  othei 
early  poets,  whereby  hs  is  ied  fo  mix  up  fobleB 
with  truth  ;  but  wherever  be  piea  the  results  of 

vorthy  guide.  Eiatoathenea  (a;i>.  ^rab,  i.  p.  7) 
seoma  to  deny  that  Hecaf^ua  made  geographical 
mapa  ;  Init  if  we  compare  the  statemoat  of  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  1)  with  Hetodottia  (v.  49),  it  it  clear,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Hecataens  irariected  and  im- 
proved the  map  of  the  earth  dtuwn  up  by  Anasi- 
mander,  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  other,  that  the 
mEip  which  AriBtagoraa  carried  to  Sparta  for  the 
purpose  of  petsiiading  Cleomenes  to  engwe  in  a 
war  against  Persia  was  either  the  woric  of  Heca- 
taeu$,  or  had  been  drawn  Dp  according  to  Ilia  Tiewa 
of  the  physical  atructare  of  the  earth.  Callimachus 
(lip.  Atiex,  iL  p.  70,  comp.  ii.  p.  410),  whose 
opinion  seems  to  be  followed  by  Arrian  {Anab.  r. 
Ii ),  regarded  the  n*pHJyi|i7it  rijs  'Airlm,  ascribed  to 
Heealaena,  and  belan^g  t^  the  second  part  of  his 
geographical  work,  as  sparioas,  and  as^gned  it  to  a 
niirilvri)!  (an  ishuider).  It  is  net  impMSible  that 
he  may.  have  found  in  the  library  of  Aleiandria  a 
periegeeis  of  Asia  ascribed  t»  the  celebrated  Heca- 
taeua,  but  whieb  wag  id  reality  a  Ibrgery,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  genuine  work  but 
the  name  of  the  aullior ;  for  such  forged  title-pages 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of  the  Ftolemiea, 
and  literary  impostors  ma^e  a  lucrative  traffic  of 
them.  (Hippooiat.  vol  iv.  pp.  lOfi,  109,  ed. 
Kuhn.)  At  any  rate,  even  if  we  admit  that  Cal- 
Uniachua  really  found  a  spDrious  periegeeis,  it  does 
not  Ibllow  that  the  genuine  work  did  not  exist. 

The  second  work  of  Hecataens,  the  Historiea  or 
GeneitloKiea,  was  a  prose  aceonnt,  in  the  ibrm  of 


from 
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sandtl 


Heraclei 
The  value  of 


lird,  apparently  the 
and  the  fourth,  thoae  of  J 
tills,  as  weir  as  his  other,  work  cannot  be.  dmii- 
nished  in  our  eyea  by  the  fact  of  Herodotus  contro- 
verting several  of  hia  opiniona  (vi.  187,  comp.  i. 
146,203,iL  3, 16,21,23. 143,  iv.  8,36);  but, on 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  Heredotua  looked 
upon  him  a«  a  rival,  whom  it  was  worth  whileendea- 
vouHngto  refute  and  excel,  and  that  be' actually  did 
eicel  him,  does  not  req^nire  to  be  proved  in  this 
place.  Herodotus  knew  the  works  of  Hecataens 
well,  aai  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of  them ; 
but  the  charge  of  Porphyiius  (op.  Eateb.  Pniep. 
£k>By.  X.  p.  toe),  that  Herodotua  literally  tron- 
flcribed  whole  passages  from  Hecataens  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  (Comp.  Hermog.  De  Form, 
Oral.  ii.  12  ;  Dionys.  Jad.  de  Thva/d.  B ;  Died.  i. 
37  ;  Stiab.  L  p.  18  ;  Suidas.)  Respecting  the 
style  of  Heealaeus,  Strabo  says,  tbat  though  prose, 
it  approached  very  nearly  to  poetry,  and  Henno- 
genes  (i  c.)  praises  it  ^  its  simplir^ty,  purity, 
ituesB,  and  adds  that  the  hui- 
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Jiienta,  Heidelberg,  1806,  8so.  p.  1 — 86  ;  and  the 
fca^cnia  of  batt  the  PeriageMi  and  the  Genea- 
logies by  R.  U,  Klausen,  Heealaei  MilesH  Frag- 
la^an,,  Berlin,  1831,  Svo.,  and  by  C.  and  Th. 
MUller,  fVojmi.  BM  Graec.,  Paris,  I84l,p.  1—31. 
Each  of  these  collections  is  preceded  by  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  life  and  writings  of  Hecataens.  (Comp. 
Dahlmann,  Herodoi.  p.  113,  Sx,;  Ukett,  Unler- 
aiiciungen  S&er  die  Oeogn^ihie  dei  HeceOaetK  a.  Dar 
mosfas  Weimar,  1814.) 
2.  Of  Abdera  has  often  been  confounded  in 
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of  Miletus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexi 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  bis  Asiatic 
expedition  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Sceptic  Pyrrho,  and  is  himself  called  a  philosopher, 

Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  23  ;  Uiod.  i.  47  ;  Diog.  Laert! 
ix.   61  ;   Pint.   Spnpoa.  p.  666,  e.)      From  tha 

(p™^).  Ewng.  ix.  p.  239),  we  must  infbr  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation  on  account  of  hia 

practical  wisdom  Xftpi  ris  trpiifci!  InotiiTOToi). 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he  travelled  up 
the  Nile  as  fiir  as  Thebea.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
number  of  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  1,  A 
History  of  Egypt.  (Diod.  i.  47  ;  Phot  BiW.  Cod. 
244,  where  he  is  conlbunded  with  Hecataens  of 
Miletus.)  Whether  theworkon  the  philosophy  of 
the  Egyptians,  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes  La' 
ertins  (i.  Prooem.  {  10),  was  a  distinct  work,  or 
only  a  portion  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  is  uncer- 
tun.  (Comp.  Flut  De  Is.  el  On.  p.  864,  d.)  This 
work  on  Egypt  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  confusion 
of  our  Hecataens  with  the  Milesian,  who  in  hia 
Periegeria  had  likewiae  written  on  Egypt,  2.  A 
work  on  the  Hyperboieana.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUoii, 
mod.  ii.  676  ;  Diod.  ii.  47  !  Aelian,  IT.  A.  xi.  I  ; 
Sleph.  Byz.  a.  vs.  'EAffoia,  Knpii*iefeiu.)  3.  A 
History  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  book  on  Abraham 
mentioned  by  Joaephus  (Ant  Jad.  i.  7),  was  pro- 
bably only  a  portion.  This  work  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22  ; 
Eaaeb.Pmep.EvaKff.  ix.  p.  408,  xiii.p.(i80  ,  Clem. 
Alex.  Slrom.  V.  p.  603,  and  others) ;  but  it  was 
declared  spurious  even  by  Origen  (n.  Cels  i  15), 
and  modern  critica  are  divided  in  their  opmione 
Suidas  attributes  to  our  Hecataens  works  on  Homer 
and  He»od,but  makes  no  mention  of  the  biEtoneal 
works  which  we  have  enumerated.  The  fragments 
of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  have  been  collected  by  P 
Zom,  Heeattui  Abderitae  Frasmesla,  Altona,  1730, 
8vo.  (Comp.  Creuzer,  JlisL  Oraee-  Aittiqitiei, 
Fragm.  p.  28,  &c  ;  Voasins,  De  HU.  Graec  p. 
86,  &c.,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Teos,  an  historian,  who  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stiabo  (xi  v.  p.  644),  and  is  considered  by  Ukert 
{Had.  p.  12)  to  be  no  other  than  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera. 

4.  Of  Eretria,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Ahx. 
26)  among  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  is  otherwise  altogether  unknown.  Schweig- 
hallaer  [adASi^.  ii.  p.  70)  conjectures  that  he  is  the 
islander  to  whom  Callimachua  attributed  the  *f  pi- 
ifTijiTi!  rfls  'Airloi ;  but  Cranier  (i.  c.  p.  86)  'be- 
lieves, with  fiu:  greater  probability,  that  tiie  epithi 

i  'Ep«-p«it  in  P ■ 
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who  ia  irepeatedly  mentioned  among  the  hiaCi 
of  Alexander,  of  whom  be  mast  bam  had  fre . 
occasions  to  speak  in  his  history  of  Egypt   [L.  S.] 

HECATAEUS,  b  statuary  and  siliei-ohaser  of 
some  note,  who  acwnis,  fcom  tile  way  in  which  he 
ia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  M  have  heen  a  native  of 
Mytiiens,  end  ta  have  lived  not  long-  before  tlis 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Piin.  H.  N.  nxiiiL 
13.  a,  65;  iiviv.  a.  s.  19.  §  35.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'CATE  ("Ejiitnl),  a  myslerioufl  divinity,  who, 
according  tu  ibe  moet  CDrnmon  tradition,  waa  a 
dni^hterof  PeraaeusorPeraeamidAsterTa,  whence 
Ehe  is  called  Pereeia.  (Apolkd.  i.  S.  §  4;  Apollon. 
Rhoi  iii.  478.)  Others  describe  her  as  a  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Denietar,  and  state  that  she  was  sent 
cut  by  her  fiither  in  search  of  Persephone  (Schol. 
ad  TZeocni,  iL  12);  otheis  agun  malce  her  a 
daughter  of  Zeua  either  by  Pheraea  or  by  Hera 
(Tietz.  ad  Lse.  1175  ;  ScboL  ad  lieocHL  li.  36)  ; 
and  others,  lastly,  say  that  ihe  was  a  dangbter  of 
Leloor  Tartarus.  (Procl.  m  Pirf.  Oo;^  p.  1 12  i 
Orph.  Aiyoa.  S75.)  Homer  does  not  mention  her. 
According  to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity, 
and  a  Titaii,  who,  from  the  time  of  the  Titana, 
ruh^d  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  who 
bestowed  on  mortals  weaith,  victory,  wisdom,  good 
luck  to  sailors  and  huntera,  and  prosperity  to  youth 
and  to  the  flocks  of  cattle  ',  but  all  these  blessings 
might  at  the  aaine  Ume  be  withheld  by  her,  if 
moruils  did  not  deserve  them.  She  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Titana  who  retmned  this  power 
under  the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoured  by 
all  the  immortiU  gods.  8he  also  aaaisr«d  the  gods 
in  their  war  with  the  Oigaiites,  and  alew  Clytius. 
(Hea.  TRetp.  411~462i  ApQllod.i.  6.§2.)  This 
extensive  po*ec  possessed  by  Hecate  was  probably 
the  reason  that  suhsequently  she  was  confounded 
and  iden^fied  with  several  other  divinitiea,  and  at 
leneth  became  a  mystic  goddess,  to  whom  mysteries 
were  celebrated  in  gamotlirace  (Lycoph.  77 ;  Schol, 
ad  Arislopi.  Pae.  277)  and  in  Aegina.  (Paus.  ii. 
30.  §3;  corap.  Pint,  do  Kiini.5.)  For  being  aa 
it  were  the  i^ueen  of  all  nature,  we  find  her  identi- 
fied with  Demeter,  Khea  (Cjbele  or  Brimo);  being 
a.  huntress  and  the  protector  of  youth,  ahe  ia  the 
same  as  Arlemia  (Curotmphiis) ;  and  as  a  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  she  is  regarded  as  the  mystic 
Persephone.  (Horn,  ffynm.  in  Cer.  25,  with  the 
eommeotat ;  Faua.  i,  43,  §  1.)  She  waa  fiirther 
connected  with  the  worship  of  other  mystic  divini- 
ties, such  aa  the  Caiieiri  and  Curetes  (Schol.  ad 
Tliea^U.  ii.  13  (  Sttab.  x.  p.  *73),  and  also  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645 ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  4B8.)  Tha  ground-work  of  the  above-men- 
tioned confusions  and  identifications,  espedally  with 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  is  contained  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  Demeter;  for,  accoiding  to  this 
hymn,  she  was,  besides  Helios,  the  only  divinity 
who,  from  her  cave,  observed  the  abduction  of  Perse- 
phone. With  a  torch  in  her  band,  she  accompanied 
Demeter  in  the  search  after  Persephone ;  and  when 
the  hitter  was  fonnd,  Hecate  remained  with  her  as 
her  attendant  and  companiom  She  thus  becomes  a 
deity  of  the  lower  worid  ;  but  this  notian  does  not 
occur  till  the  time  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  though 
it  is  generally  current  among  the  later  writers.  She 
is  described  in  this  capacity  as  a  mighty  and  fo> 
midable  divinity,  luUng  over  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted ;  she  is  the  goddess  of  purifications  and 
e-'ipiations,  and  is  accompanied  by  Stygian  dngs- 
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(Orph.  Zai  4B  J  SeboL  ad  TTieoa:  I  o. ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iiL  1211 ;  Lycoph.  1175  ;  Horat.  SaL  i.  6. 
35  ;  Vi^.  Aea.  vi.  257.)  By  Phorcos  she  became 
the  mother  of  Scylla.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  829; 
comp.  Hom,  Od.  liL  134.)  There  is  another  very 
uoportsnt  teaturo  which  arose  out  of  the  notion  of 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  namely,  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  sjjectral  being,  who  at  night  sent  from 
the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons  and  terrible 
piiantoms,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  who 
dwelt  at  places  where  two  roads  crossed  each 
otlfer,  on  t^mbs,  and  near  the  blood  of  murdered 
persona.  She  herself  loo  wanders  about  with  the 
souls  o(  tha  dead,  and  her  approach  is  announced 
by  the  whining  and  howling  of  dogs.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii,  539,  861,  iv.  829;  Theocrit,  I  a.;  Or. 
Heroid.  xii.  163,  MA  xiv.  405  ;  Stat.  Thdi.  iv.  428 ; 
Viig.  Aat.  iv,  e09  ;  Orph.  Lith.  45,  47 ;  Euslaih. 
a4flbBi.p.  1197,  1887;  Diod.iv.45,)  A  number 
of  epithets  given  her  by  the  poets  contain  allusions 
to  these  features '  of  the  popular  beliei^  or  to  her 
form.  She  is  described  as  of  terrible  appearance, 
cither  with  three  bodies  or  three  heads,  the  one  of 
a  horse,  the  second  of  a  dog^  and  the  third  of  a 
lion.  (Orph.  Argon.  975,  &c  j  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
pp.  1467,  1714,)  In  works  of  art  she  was  some- 
times represented  as  a  single  being,  but  sometimes 
also  as  a  three-headed  monster.  (Paus,  ii.  28.  §  8. 
30.  g  3.)  Besides  Samothrace  and  Aegina,  we 
find  espress  mention  of  her  worship  at  Argos 
(Paus.  iL  30.  §  2.)  and  at  Athens,  where  she  had 
a  sanctuary  under  tha  name  of  't-nnrvfyiila:,  on  the 
acropolis,  not  fer  from  the  temple  of  Nice,  (Paus, 
i.  30.  §<2.)  Small  statues  or  symbolical  represents^ 
ions  of  Hecate  (jintraia)  were  very  numerous, 
specially  at  Athens,  where  they  stood  befiire  or  in 
muses,  and  on  spots  where  two  roads  crossed  each 
ilher;  and  it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecatsea  as  oracles.  (Ariatoph.  Veap.  816, 
Lyaktr.  64 ;  Enrip.  Med.  396 ;  Poi'phyr,  de  Ab- 
■'  ■!.  16;  Hesych.  s,  o.  "EmfTiua.)  Attheclnse 
sry  month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for 
her  and  other  averters  of  evil  at  the  points  where 
wo  roads  croesed  each  other ;  and  this  food  was 
oasumed  by  poor  people.  (Aristoph.  P&it  S9G; 
>lut.  S^fHHi.  vii.  6.)  Tha  sacrifices  offired  to  her 
consisted  of  dogs,  honey,  and  black  female  lambs, 
(Pint  Qmesl.  Sam.  49 ;  SchoL  ad  Theoerit.  ii.  12  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.iii.  1033.)  [L.  S.I 

HECATODO'RUS.     [Htfatodobus.] 
HECATOMNUS('EitaTi(w™!),king  or  dynast 
of  Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaierxes  III.     He  was 
appoijited  by  Ike  Persian  king  to  command  the 

it  Bvagoraa  of  Cyprus  (Theopomp.  op.  Phut. 
pTlEOa;  Died,  xiv,  98);  but  the  operations  of 

lears  that  Hecatomnus  himself  shared  in  tha 
of  disafiec^on  towards  Persia  at  that  time  so 
general  -,  as  when  hostihties  were  at  length  re- 
med  in  earnest  against  Ev^joias,  he  not  only 
uk  no  part  in  support  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
It  secretly  supplied  Ev^ros  with  sums  of  money 
raise  mercenary  troops.    (Died.  iv.  3.)     No 


0  have! 


kenofth 


if  treai^ery,  a  circumstance  for  which  the  dls- 
oi^nised  state  of  the  Peraan  monarchy  will  fully 
nt :  and  Hecatomnus  continued  to  hold  pos- 

0  of  Caria  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence 
his  death.     The  date  of  this  cuinot  be  ascec- 

1  with  certainty,  but  we  leam  from  Isocratcs 
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(PnB^grt-.  p.  74  S)  that  he  was  still  ruling  in  b.  c. 
3a0.  Clinton  has  eoggaatea  that  the  date  u-c. 
27S,  assigDed  hy  Pliny  for  the  death  of  Mansaolos, 
was  in  &ct  that  of  the  conunencoment  of  his  reign, 
and  the  death  Of  his  fa^er,  Hecalomnua.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  Ecxvi.  6.)  He  left  three  sons,  Mansaolus, 
Idrieus,  and  Piiodarus,  all  of  irhnm,  in  theic  turn, 
succeeded  him  in  the  aoTereigntj;  and  two 
danghlera,  Artemisia  Eind  Ada,  who  were  manned, 
according  to  the  Asiatic  cuetom,  to  their  bFethen 
MaussolDB  and  Idrieus.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  G56 ;  Air. 
AiMb.i.23.)  HecatomnnswasanatireofMylasa, 
and  made  that  aiy  his  capital  and  l^e  seat  of  his 
government :  hence  we  find  on  hia  coins  the  figure 
of  Zeus  Lahiandenos  (represented  as  walking  and 
earrjiiig  a  bipennis  over  his  shoulder),  from  the 
celebrated  temple  ofthatnamenearMjlasa.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p,  659  i  Bckhel,  toL  ii.  p.  536.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

HECA'TON  i'EK^ay),  a.  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
nntivo  of  RhodeB.  All  that  we  know  of  his  per. 
hoiulI  histoty  ia  contained  in  a  passage  of  Cicero 
(rfsOjKiii.  16);  but  besides  the  name  of  his  hirtli- 
place  we  leam  nothing  more  from  it  tiian  that  he 
studied  under  Panaetiua.  He  aeems  also  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  principal  Stoic 
philosophen  of  his  ege.  Of  his  somewhat  toIu- 
minona  writings  nothing  now  remains.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  treatises  : — De  Offioiia 
<Cic  de  Of-  'ii-  lfi>  ^3) ;  n^pl  irfoSSv,  in  at  least 
nineteen  books  ;  IIwl  aptniiji  j  Iltpl  ttiiBSv  \  Htpt 
TtKSv ;  Iltpl  irofiB!iSi(oi',  in  at  least  thirteen  books  ; 
Xpflni  (Di<^.  LaSit,  rii.  103,  101,  137,  12B, 
SO,  110,  87,  103,  134,  26,  173,  tL  4,  33,  95.) 
HecBton  is  ajeo  frequently  mentioned  by  Seneca  in 
his  treatfee  De  fieHsftais.  (Fabric.  iliW.  Groee.  vol. 
iii.  563.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HECTOR  ("EiT'-v).  the  fl^ief  5iero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest 
6on  of  Priam  by  Hecabe,  the  husband  of  Andro- 
mache, and  fitther  of  Scamandrius.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
817;  Apollod.  iii.  13.  §6;  Theocrit.  xv.  139.) 
Some  traditiona  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo 
(Tzets,  ad  Lj/sopL  2Sh ;  Schol.  Venet.  ad  11.  iii. 
31 4.),  and  speak  of  bun  as  the  father  of  two  sons 
by  Andromache,  viz.  Scamandrins  and  Xiaodamas, 
or  Amphineus.  (Diet.  CreL  iii.  30.)  According 
to  the  most  comtnon  account,  Proteeitaiis,  who  was 
(he  first  of  the  Greeks  that  jumped  upon  the  Trojan 
coast,  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Ludan,  DiaL  Mort. 
23, 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  113.)  ThU,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  liiad ;  and  hia  first  act  described 
in  that  poem  is  hia  censure  of  Alexander  (Paris) 
who,  after  haying  gone  out  to  fight  Menelaus  in 
single  combat,  took  to  flight,  (/i.  ill.  39,  &c.) 
He  himself  then  challenged  Menelaus.  During 
the  battle  lie  was  accompanied  by  Ares,  with  whom 
he  rushed  forward  lo  protect  his  friend  Sarpedon, 
and  slew  many  Greeks  (v.  690,  Sec.)  When  Dit 
medea  had  wounded  Area,  and  was  pressing  th 
Trojans  very  hard,  Hector  hastened  to  the  city  t 
request  Hecabe  to  pray  to  Athena  for  asaistano 
(vi.  110.)  Hereupon  he  went  to  Paris  and  had 
conversation  with  him  and  Helena,  reproaching 
the  former  for  his  cowardice.  He  then  went  to 
his  own  honse  to  seek  Andromache,  bnt  she  was 
absent ;  and  he  ofterwai'ds  (band  her  with  her  child 
Scamandrius  at  the  Scaean  gate.  The  scene  which 
there  took  place  is  one  of  the  moat  delicate  and 
beantiful  acenea  in  the  Hiad  (»i.  406,  &c.).  AtlM 
havina  taken  leave  of  bis  wife  and  child,  he  re- 
larned  to  battle,  and  challenged  the  bravest  uf  the 
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Greeks  lo  single  combat.  No  one  ventured  to 
oma  forward  except  Menelaus,  who,  however,  was 
iisauaded  from  it  by  hia  friends.  The  lot  then  fell 
upon  the  Telamonian  Ajai.  Hector  was  wounded, 
and  at  nightfall  the  tattle  ceased,  and  the  two 

i  honoured  each  otlier  with  preaenta.     Aflcr 

he  again  distinguished  himself  by  various 
feats  (riii.  307,  to.,  >.  999,  &c.,xi.  1(>3,  &c.)  In 
the  fierce  batde  in  tlie  camp  of  the  Greelis,  he  was 
itruck  with  a  stone  by  Ajax,  and  carried  away 
from  the  field  ot  battle  (liv.  402).     Apollo  cared 

ound,  and  then  led  him  back  to  battle.  He 
repelled  Ajax,  and  fire  was  set  lo  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks  (xv.  358,  &civi.  114,&C,)-  In  the 
encounter  with  Patroclua,  he  at  first  gave  way,  but, 
enconiaged  by  Apollo,  he  returned,  fought  with 
Patroclus,  slew  him,  took  off  his  armour,  and  put  it 
■  ■  nself  (ivi.  654,  &c.,  xvii.  192).  Thereupona 

lent  contest  took  placeabout  the  bodyofPatro- 
,  ivhich  Hector  refused  to  give  up.  Polydamas 
advised  him  lo  withdraw  to  the  city  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Achilles,  but  the  Trojan  hero  refused  (iviii. 
160,&c.).  Apollo  forbade  Hector  to  enter  upon  a 
contest  with  Achilles ;  but  when  the  two  heroes 
met,  they  were  protected  by  Apollo  and  Athena 
(kx.  375.  **.)-  The  Trojana  fled,  but  Hector, 
although  called  back  by  his  parents  in  the  most 
imploring  terms,  remained  and  awaited  Achillea. 
When,  however,  the  latter  made  hia  appearance. 
Hector  took  to  flight,  and  was  chased  thrice  around 
the  city  (uii.  90,  &e.).  His  fell  was  now_  detei-- 
nined  on  by  Zeus  and  Athena  ;  and  assuming  the 
ippearance  of  Diaphobus,  Athena  uiged  him  to 
nake  his  stand  against  the  pursuer.  Hector  was 
conquered,  and  fell  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Achilles 
(ixii.ie3— 330;comp.Dict.Cretiii.  15).  Achilles 
tied  his  body  to  hia  own  chariot,  and  thus  diMgged 
'  ■      Into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks ;  but  later  trnai- 

relale  that  he  first  dragged  the  body  thrice 
around  the  walla  of  Iliam.  (Virg.  Aen.  I  483.) 
In  the  camp  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  dust, 
that  it  might  be  devoured  by  tho  doga.  But  Aphro- 
dite embahned  it  with  ambrosia,  and  Apollo  pro- 
tected it  by  a  cloud.  At  the  command  of  Zeus, 
however,  Achillea  surrendered  the  body  to  the 
prayers  of  Priam  (xiiv.  15,  &c. ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1273  j  Virg,  Aes.  i.  484).  When  the 
body  arrived  at  Tlium,  it  was  placed  on  a  bier; 
and  wiiile  Andromache  held  the  head  of  her  be- 
loved Hector  on  her  knees,  the  lamentations  began, 
whereupon  the  body  was  burned,  and  solemnly 
buried  (xxiv.  718,  Sk.\  Funeral  games  were 
celebrated  on  his  tomb  (Virg;  Aen.  v.  37 1 ;  Philostr. 
ffer.  10),  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  AmycLic, 
the  Trojana  were  seen  offering  sacrifices  to  him. 
(Pans.  iii.  IB.  §9.)  Inpurauance  of  an  oracle,  the 
remains  of  Hector  were  said  to  have  been  convej-ed 
to  the  Boeo^an  Thebes,  where  his  tomb  was  shown 
in  later  times.  (Paua,  is.  18.  S  4  ;  Tzeta.  ad  Ly 
copL  1194.)  Hector  is  one.  of  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  ot  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  Mm.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
fiill  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
teeistance,  preCeiring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 

guishcd  also,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  Achilles, 
by  those  of  a  man ;  hia  heart  is  open  to  the  gentle 
feelings  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  either.  He  was 
represented  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnbtus 
(Pane.  z.  31.  $  2),  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
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(y.  IS.  §  1),  and  he  is  frequently  seen  in  va 
pfflntings.  IL.  S.] 

HE'CUBA.  [Hecabb.] 
HE'DYLB(*H8t;Aij),an  Iambic  poetess,  daughter 
of  Moschine  tbe  Athenian,  and  mother  of  Hbdilus. 
She  wrote  a  poem  entitled  SnifWii,  from  which  a 
passage  is  cited  by  Alhenaeas  (yoL  vii.  p.  297, 
b.).  [P.  8.] 

HE'DYLOS  CHSuAo?),  the  son  of  Melicertns, 
waa  a  native  of  Samoa  or  of  Athens,  imd  an  epi- 
grammatic  pact.  According  to  Athenaeiu,  hi 
hilled  himself  for  loye  of  a  cerlaia  Glancus.  Hii 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager. 
(Proaeui..  4S.)  Eleyen  of  them  are  in  the  C  ' 
Anthology  (Brunei;,  Atud.  yo].  i.  p.  4S3,  to 
p.  S26  s  Jacobs,  Anlb.  Groio.  yol.  i.  p.  333), 
the  gennineneM  of  two  of  these  (ix.  and  x.)  is 
doubtfal.  Moat  of  his  epignuna  aie  in  praise  of 
■wine,  aiid  all  of  them  are  aportive,  In  some  he 
deBcribes  the  dedicatory  offeringa  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe,  among  which  he  mentinna  the  hydraulic 
organ  of  Ctesibiua.  Besides  this  indication  of  his 
time,  we  know  that  he  was  the  contemporaiy  and 
riyal  of  Calhmachns.  He  lived  therefore  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  about  the  middle  of 
the  .third  centniy  of  oni  era,  and  is  to  be  elaseed 
with  the  Alexandrian  schoi^  of  poets.  (Athen. 
yii.  p.  297,  b.,  viii.  p.  344,  f. ;  Casaub.  ad  AOen. 
xi.  p.  817;  Pierson,  ad  Moerid.  p.4IS)  Etym. 
Mug.  3.  n.  dAirrdpxitt ;  Callim.  .^u;.  xxxi.  in  ^n- 
ttoL  Graee.;  Swab.  xiv.  p.  683;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Oraeo.  vol.  iv.  p.  476  ;  Jacobs,  ArtOi.  Graee.  yoL 
xiii  p899)  [P  S.] 

HEOELEOS  {H7f\««s),  a  son  of  Tyrseniis. 
Either  he  or  Anjionda?  IS  said  to  have  given  the 
truinpet  {crifAmvJ)  which  had  been  inyented  by 
Tyraenna  to  the  DDriaiiB,  when  comnanded  by 
Temen  is,  ^e^  marched  against  Argos.  Hence 
Athena  at  Argos  was  bel  e>ed  to  hive  received 
from  hini  the  suraaroe  of  Ba\myi  (Pans  li.  21. 
S3)  [L  8.] 

HEQEI,0(,HU!5(H-y^>aiX0!).  1.  Commander 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  which  succesafully  protected 
the  fieids  of  the  Mantineians  from  the  Thebon  and 
Theeaalian  cavidry,  when  Epaminondas  threatened 
the  city  in  b,  c  362.  The  name  of  the  Athenian 
commander  ia  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but  is 
suppUed  by  Iliodorus.  (Xen.ffeS.  vii.  £.  §§  16— 
17  ;  Diod.  IT.  84  ;  Plut  de  Olor.  Am.  2.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Hippo- 
stratUB.  At  the  battle  of  the  Graiiieus,  in  B.  c. 
334,  he  led  a  body  of  cavalry  which  was  sent  for- 
ward to  watch  the  enemy's  moTementa.  In  the 
following  year  Amphotorus  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  Hegelochns 
was  associated  with  him  as  general  of  the  forces, 
with  a  commission  to  drive  the  Persian  garrisons 
from  the  islands  in  the  Aegean.  In  this  he  was 
fully  sncceBsful,  the  islanders  being  themselves 
anxious  to  throw  oif  the  Persan  yoke ;  and  he 
brought  the  news  of  his  success  to  Alexander  in 
B.  c  381,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  fbnn- 
diition  of  Alexandria.  In  the  same  year  ha  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  ; 
and  in  tbe  confession  of  Philotss,  in  b.  c,  330,  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  battle.  According 
to  the  atalemenlB  of  Philolae  under  the  torture,  on 
which,  however,  no  dependence  can  he  placed, 
Hegelochus,  indignant  at  Alexander's  assumption 
of  divine  honours,  had  inaygaled  Parraenion  to 
form  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.     (Arr.  Ajiab. 


HEGESANDER. 
i.  13,  iii.  2,  11 ;  Curt.  iii.  1,  iv.  4,  vL  11 ;  comp. 
Pint.  Aba.  49  1  Diod.  xviL  79.1  [E.  Kl 

HEGE'LOCHUS  i^^fihoxos),  an  Atiienian 
tragic  actor,  who  mcnried  the  ridicule  of  the  comic 
poeta,  Plato,  Strattis,  Sanuyrion,  and  Aristophsnes, 
by  his  pronunciation  of  the  line  of  Enripidea  {Oral. 
269>— 

TEir  itir/iifTBn'  fAp  tS6is  b2  7bAi)»'  6pS. 
The  scholiasts  tell  us  that  the  sndden  &ilure  of  the 


ited  him 


3  pro- 


perly the  sjnalnepha,  and  that  thus  he  ( 
7aAifv',  a  cairn,  into  ya\^ifj  a  ureasel.  The  incident 
fumiEhee  a  proof  that  elided  vowels  were  not  com- 
pletely dropped  in  pronunciation.  {Aristoph.  San, 
304  ;  SchoL  is  loe.  ;  SchoL  ja  Eimp.  Orest. 
269.)  [P.  S.] 

HEGE'MON  (■HTiijiwi'),  of  Thaaos,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  was 
more  celebrated  for  hia  parodies,  of  which  kind  of 
poetry  he  was,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  inventor. 
He  was  nickmimed  *a«^,  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Cratlnns  when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and 
with  Alcibiades.  His  parody  of  the  Gigantamaeliia 
was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenians  wore  listen- 
ing, when  the  news  was  brought  1o  them  in  tbe 
theatre  of  the  destmction  of  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  feel- 
"  igs,  they  remained  in  the  theatre  lo  the  end  of  the 
jrformonce.  The  only  comedy  of  hia  which  is 
entioned  is  the  ^i^ii^,  of  which  one  fragment  is 
■eseryed  by  Athenaeus,  who  also  gives  some 
nusing  particulars  respecting  him.  (Arislot.  PoeL 
2,  and  Ritter^  note,  p.  92  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  5,  b. ;  iii. 
p.  108,  c  ;  il.  pp.  lOe,  407  1  xy.  pp.  698,  eS9 ; 
Meineke.  Hist.  Oril.  Oiiii.  Graec.  pp.  214,  21S  ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Oram.  ii.  p.  44B.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the  time  of  Hemo- 
ithcines,  and  one  of  those  who  were  induced  by  the 
jribcs  of  Phihp  to  support  the  Macedonian  party. 
He  was  capitally  accused  by  Aristogeiion,  and  at 
last  shared  the  fete  of  Phocion.  According  to 
Syrianus,  he  was  one  of  those  orators  who  attained 

linence  by  practice,  without  having  studied 
rt   of  rhetoric      (Deni.  adv.  Arisioff.  L  p. 

784 ;    Pseud.    Aesehin.    Epist.    xii. ;     Liban.   i. 

1.  471,  b.i  Harpoorat.  i.v.;   Flat.  Phaaon,  33, 

"35.) 

3.  An  epic  poet,  who  celebrated  in  verse  the  ei- 

camp^gn  of  Leuctra     (Sleph.  Byz.  s.o.  •AM^di- 

Spea.).  Aelian  quotes  Hegemon  *!■  toTi  AapSafiKoi! 

■tpo«.  [P.S.] 

HE'GEMON  ('Hy^/imi'),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 

e  epigram  of  whose  is  m  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the 

Greek  Anthology  (p.  274).  Nothing  more  is  known 

"him.     (Jacoha,  jindi.  Grace.  yoL  liii.  pp.  649, 

10.)  [P.  S.] 

HEGE'MONECH^ffidpJi).  that  is,  the  leader  or 

ler,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Chariles. 

When  the  Athenian  ephebi  took  them  civic  oath, 

they  invoked  Hegemone.  (Pollux,  Tiii.106  ;  Pans. 

.  3fi.  S  1.)     Hegemone  occurs  also  as  a  surname 

Artemis  at  Sparta,  and  in  ArcadiEU     (Paua.  iii, 

1.   g  6.  viii.  31).  g  7,  47.  g  4j  Callim.  Hymn.is 

Dian.  m  t  Polvaen.  yili.  69.)  [L.  S.] 

HEGESANDER  {'H7j!o(H'S(ios),aGreek  writer, 

nd  a  citizen  of  Delphi.     Besides  an   historical 

™rk,called"Comnienliiries"(i!iro^'!MOTa),  which 


HEGESANDRIDAS. 
consoled  of  at  leaat  six  l>ooka  (see  Athen.  iv. 
p.  162,  a),  and  ecems  tn  have  been  of  a  somewhat 

(iI-jr6iMiTJna    isScidi^ai'    Kol    ^Ta^^iraii').       The 
period  at  which  he  fiouixelied  is  not  known,  bot  he 

Anti)^U9  Gonatas,  which  is  mentioned  bj  him 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.),  and  whicli  extended  honi 
283  to  239  B.C.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  IS,  a.  19,  d.  ii. 
pp.l4,c.  fil,f.  iii.  pp.83,  a,  87,  b.  107,  e.  108,  a. 
iv.  pp.  133,  c.  1G7,  e.  174,  a.  v.  p.  210,  b.  -vi.  pp. 
229,  a,  248,  e.  349,  e.  2£0,  e.  260,  b.  vii.  pp.  289, 
f.  325,  c  Tiii.  p^  334,  e.  837,  f.  343,  a.  344,  a. 
3Gfi,  d.  X.  pp.  419,  d.  431,  d.  432,  h.  444  d.  xi. 
pp.  477,  e.  479,  a,  507,  a.  idl  p.  B44,  c,  d.  xiii. 
pp.  564,  a.  672,  d.  692,  b,  liv.  pp.  621,  a.  652,  f. 
656,  e,  (  Suid.  s.  V.  'AMn,r»(6«  /n^P"".)  [B.  E.J 
HEQESANDEH,  sculptor.  [AaKSANjjER.] 
HEGESANDBR  [Hbqkbandridab]. 
HEGESA'NDSTdIaS,  or  AGESA'NDBIDAS 
('H7TKroi^(jlBM,  Sen.  j  'AyianripiU!,  Thuc),  eon 
of  an  Hegeaiindcr  or  Agesander,  perhaps  the  same 
who  is  menUoned  (Thuc  i.  139)  as  a  member  of 
the  la!t  Spartan  embassy  sent  to  Athens  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  himself,  in  its  twenty- 
first  yenr,  B.  c  411,  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  two  aiid  forty  ships  destined  to  further  a  revolt 
in  Euboea.  News  of  their  bemg  seen  off  Las  of 
Lnconia  ctune  to  Athens  U  the  time  when  the  400 
were  building  their  fort  of  Eetionia  commanding 
"  '  '   '       lincidence  was  used  by  Thera- 
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urther 
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nable  i 


squadron  recently  come  from  Athf-ns  onderThymo- 
chaies,  llis  opponenC  at  Eretiia.  (Xen.  SSl.  !, 
1.  $  1.)  He  is  mentioned  once  again  (lb.  i.  3. 
g  17)  as  commander  on  the  Thiaeian  coast,  B.  c. 
408.  [A.  H.  C] 

HEGESARA'TUS,  was  de^nded  ftom  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and 
was  leader  of  the  Pompeian  party  in  that  city 
during  the  civil  war  in  B.  c,  48.  He  had  been  ■ 
greatly  befriended  by  Gcero  while  consul,  and 
proved  himself  grateful  to  his  benefactor,  who 
atron^y  recommends  Hegeaaratus  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
pmconeul  of  Achaia  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
x!ii.  25  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  35.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HEGESI'ANAX  ('HTTjm&'af),  one  of  the  en- 
voys of  Antioehus  the  Great,  in  B.  c.  196,  to  the 

sent  to  settle  the  a^rs  of  Greece  after  the  con- 
^nest  of  Philip  V.  by  Flarajninua  (Polyb.  xviil.  30, 
33  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxiii.  3S,  39 ;  App.  Sgr.  2,  3.) 
Tn  B.C.  193  he  was  sent  by  Anticchns  aa  one  of 
his  ambassadors  to  Boma  ;  the  negotiation,  how- 
ever, came  \o  nothing,  as  the  Romans  required  that 
Antioehus  should  withdraw  hia  ibrces  from  all 
places  in  Europe, — a  demand  to  which  Hegeaianax 
and  his  colleagues  could  not  assent.  (Lir.  jcxxiv. 
67—69  i  Appian,  Syr.  6.)  [K  B.] 

HEGESrANAX  CHTTjo-iitmi),  an  historian  of 
Alexandria,  is  sud  by  Athenaeua  to  have  been  the 
reel  author  of  the  woili  called  Traka,  which  went 
under  ^e  name  of  Cephalon,  or  Cephalion  (Athen. 
ii.  p.  393 !  comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  594.)  Plu- 
tarch also  {Par.  Mm.  23)  mentions  an  historian  of 
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proof  of  the  allegation  of  Theramenes.  Thncydldos 
thmks  it  possible  that  tho  movement  was  really 
made  in  concert  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  but 
far  more  probable  that  Hegesandridas  was  merely 
prompted  by  an  indefinile  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
existing  dissensions.    His  ulterior  design  was  soon 

finally  came  to  harbour  at  Oropns.  The  greatest  alarm 
was  eicited ;  a  fleet  was  hastily  manned,  which,  with 
the  galiies  already  at  the  port,  amounted  to  tbirty- 
Bix.  But  tienew  crews  had  never  rowed  together  ; 
a  stratagem  of  tha  Eretrians  kept  the  soldiers  at  a 
distance,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  obedience 
to  a  signal  from  the  town,  the  Spartan  admiral 
moved  to  attack.  He  obtained  an  easy  vicloiy:  the 
Athenians  lost  two  and  twenty  ships,  and  all  En- 
bora,  except  Orens,  revollei  Estreme  conaler- 
nation  seized  the  city ;  greater,  says  the  sober  his- 
torian, than  had  been  caused  by  the  very  Sicilian 
disaster  ileelE  Athens,  he  adds,  had  now  once 
again  to  thank  their  enemy's  tardiness.  Had  the 
victors  attacked  Peiiaeeus,  either  the  city  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  its  distractions,  or  by  the 
rccal  of  the  fleet  ftom  Asia,  every  thing  except 
Attica  been  planed  in  their  hands.  (Thuc.  viii  91, 
94—96.)  Hegesandridas  was  content  with  Ws 
previous  success  i  and  had  soon  to  weaken  himself 
t^  reinforce  the  Hellespontiue  l^t  under  Mindaros, 
after  ^e  defeat  of  Cynos-sema.  Fifty  ships  (partly 
Euboean)  were  despatched,  and  were,  one  and  all, 
lost  in  a  storm  off  Athos.  So  relates  Ephorus  in 
Ifiodorus  {lii.  41 ).  On  the  news  of  this  disaster. 
Hegesajidridaa  appears  to  have  ssiled  with  what 
ships  he  cnald  gather  to  the  Hellespont.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  we  find  him  at  the  opening  of  Xeno- 
phon's  HeUenits!  and  here  he  defeated  a  small 


third  book  of  a  work  of  his,  caUed  Libgca  ; 
and  agiun  there  was  a  poet,  named  Agcsianax,  of 
whom  Plutarch  (de  Fac.  m  Orb.  Lm.  2,  8)  has 
preserved  some  verses  of  much  merit,  descriptive 
of  the  moon.  Vossius  thinks  it  doubtful  whether 
these  two  should  be  identified  with  one  another,  or 
either  or  both  of  them  with  the  Alexandrian. 
Lastly,  Stephanus  of  Bjiantium  (s.  u.  T^jbhSs) 
makes  mention  of  Hegesianax  of  Troas,  a  gism- 
marian,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  style  of 
Democritus,  aj^d  of  ajiother  on  poetic  expressions ; 
and  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  author  of  the  IVouni,  who  may  h  bee 
a  citizen,  though  not  a  narive  of  Alexandria  T 
conjecture  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  angi  aee 
of  Athenaens  (iv.  p.  156,  b.  'Hyrfxi  vr  i 
'A\fita^pia  Jnd  TpiadBoi),  from  wh  m  w  so 
learn  that  the  Hegesianax  in  quest!  w  co 
temporary  with  Antioehus  the  Great,  and  od 
high  in  &vanr  at  his  court.  In  this  c  se  is  th  re 
any  reason  against  our  identifying  h  w 
historical  person  mentioned  above  P 
passage  (iii.  p.  80,  d.),  Athenaeus  tell  a,  h 
authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  that  H  ge 
being  at  first  a  poor  man,  fbUovred  th  pro  ss 
of  an  actor,  and  for  eighteen  years  abstained  from 
figs  lest  ho  should  spoil  his  voice.  (Comp.  Vosb. 
de  HisL  Grato.  p.  447,  ed.Weslormann.)  [E.  E.] 
HEGE'SIAS  ('HTflo-Iot).  1.  A  native  of  Mag- 
nesia, who  addicted  himself  to  rhetoric  and  history. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  he  wrote 
not  later  than  Timacue  of  Tauromenium,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  La^  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648 ) 
speaks  of  him  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic,  though  ho  professed  to  be  an  initator  ot 
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368  HEGESIAS. 

Lysias  nnd  CliBriane  [ChakiSii  .^.      _ 

Uionydiu  of  UalkamHssua  agree  in  thinking  tli(^ 
man  himself  a  thorough  blockhead,  and  in  describ- 
ing hie  style  as  ntterly  destitnle  of  vigour  and  dig- 
nity, consisting  chieBy  of  childish  conceits  and 
rainuta  prettinesBes.  (Cio.  Bntt.  B3,  Oral.  67,69; 
IMonys.  de  Gmpoii.  Verb.  4,  18.)  Specimens  of 
Aia  style  are  given  by  Dionysius  and  by  PhoUas 
(Cod.  350.  p.  446,  ed.  Bekker.)  Vairo  had  rather 
an  admiration  for  it.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  lii.  6.)  The 
history  of  AlexandeT  the  Great  w  '  "'" 
which  he  selected  to  dilate  anon 
^hion.  Aa  regards  the  subject 
bist«ry,  Gellius  (ii.  1)  clauses  hi 
writer!  wio  deal  rather  plenliMlj 
Ions.  Flntaich  (Ales.  3)  makes  ratner  a  cini 
pun  in  ridicule  of  a  joke  of  his  about  Diana 
being  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  protection  of  her 


(alter  of  hi 
with  thoB. 
L  the  marvel- 


day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great     .._   

(Fabric.  BOL  Graea.  vol.  iii  p.  43,  vol,  ii.  pp.  763, 
873 1  Voaii.deIiial.eir.  p.ll6,&c,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Buhnken,  ad  BuM.  Lap.  i.  7-) 

%  Heqesias  (called  Hegeainus  by  Phoiins, 
Cod.  239.  p.  319,  ed.  Bekker).  a  native  of  Sa!a- 
inia,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  ia 
as<Tibed  to  Stasinus.  (Achen.  zv.  p.  (fSS  e. ;  Fa- 
bric, jBtW.  Graai.  vol.  L  ^  882.)      .      [C,  P.  M.] 

HEGE'SIAS  ('H77|i7(oi),  a  Cycenaic  philoao- 

Cher,  aajd  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  (ii,  S6,  &c.)  to 
Bve  been  the  disciple  of  Paraebates.  Ha  was  the 
fellow-stndent  of  Anniceria,  from  whom,  however, 
he  diflered.  by  presenting  in  its  most  hateful  form 
the  system  which  Anniceria  eoflened  and  improved. 
[Annicbkjb.]  He  followed  Ariatippua  in  con- 
aidering  pleasure  the  object  of  man^a  desire;  hot, 
being  probably  of  a  morose  and  discontented  turn 
of  mind,  Che  view  which  he  took  of  human  life  waa 
of  the  gloomiest  character,  ajid  hia  practical  infer- 
ences bom  the  Cyrenaic  principles  were  destructive 
alilce  to  goodaeaa  and  happineaa      The  latter  he 


tions.  Hence  the  sage  ought  to  regard  nothing 
but  himself;  action  ia  quite  indifferent;  and  if  ac- 
tion, so  also  is  hie,  which,  therefore,  is  in  no  way 
more  desirable  than  death.  This  statement  (t^f 
Tt  ^t&JfP  Te  Kol  T^  ^Avarm'  alperSy)  ia,  however, 
less  strong  than  that  of  Cicero  (Tiac.  i.  34),  who 
tells  us  that  Hegesias  wrote  a  book  called  jirexap- 
TCfwi-,  in  which  a  man  who  has  resolved  to  sljuve 
himsdf  ia  introduced  aa  representing  to  his  ftienda 
that  death  is  actually  more  te  be  desired  than  life, 
and  that  the  gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery 
which  this  work  contained  were  so  overpowering, 
that  they  drove  many  persona  to  commit  anieide, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  author  received  the 
enmame  of  Peisithanatos.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Alexandria,  where  he  was,  in  consequence, 
Ibrhidden  to  teach  by  king  Ptolemy.  The  dale  of 
Hegesias  is  unknown,  though  lUttcr  thinks  that  he 
was  contemporaneous  with  Epicurus,  (Gsjeiicife 
der  FhHoaaphie,  viii.  1,  3;  see  also  VaL  Max.  vilL 
S.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 


HEGESIAS. 
HEGE'SIAS  ('HTijff/ai)  and  HE'GIAS  ('H-Ji- 

identify  with  one  another,  and  about  whom,  at  all 
events,  there  are  great  difltcultiea.    It  is  therefore 

both  of  them  together. 

PausoniiB  (viii.  42.  §  4,  or  §  10,  ed.  Bekker) 


{Met.  Praee.  9,  vol.  ii 
Hegesias,  in  connection  with  Critics  and  Nesiotes, 

Aoifii  ifryaaiai),  the  prodncOons  of  which  were 
constrained,  sti^  harab,  and  rigid,  though  accurate 
in  the  outlines  (ajrerrfiy^™  koI  i^HyiiiSjJ  isaX 
tTKKTtpi  Kcd  dKpiGws  diroTfrei^ra  rats  ypttixfws). 
It  seems  necessary  here  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
the  commentators,  who  suppose  chat  Lucian  ie 
speaking  of  the  rhetorician  Hegesias.  Not  only  is 
the  kiiid  of  oratory  which  Lucian  is  describing  noC 
at  all  like  that  of  Hegesias,  but  also  the  word  ip- 
■yivrias,  and  Che  mention  of  Critios  and  Nesiotes 
(for  the  tmo  reading  isdfifil  KfiiTioi'  kqI  NijikJtiip; 
comp.  CiiiTiAS,  p,  893,  b.),  suliiciently  prove  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  passes  in  which  Lucian 
uses  the  Hne  arts  to  illustrate  his  immediate  sub- 
ject, though,  in  this  iaae,  the  Iranaition  from  the 
subject  to  the  illustrBtion  is  not  very  clesriy 
marked.  A  similai  illuMration  is  employed  by 
Quintilian  (lii.  10.  §  7),  who  ssp  of  Hegesias  and 
Callon,  that  their  woriis  were  harsh,  and  resembled 
the  Etruscan  style :  he  adds,  "  jam  minus  rigida 
Calamis," 

The  testimony  of  Phny  is  very  important  After 
placing  Phidias  at  OL  84,  or  about  A.  n.  c.  300,  he 
adds,  "  quo  eodem  tempore  aemuli  ejua  fhere  Alca- 
menes,  Critias  (i.  e.  Critios),  Nestocles  (L  e,  Nesi- 
otes), Hegias"  (ixxiv,  8.  a.  19),  Agnin  (ibid. 
g§  16, 17):— "Hegiae  Minerva  Pyrrhuaque  reic 
landatur ;  et  Celetiiontea  pneri,  et  Castor  et  Pollux 
ant*  aedem  Jovis  Tonantia,  Hegeaiae.  In  Pario 
cohmia  Hercules  Isidori.  Elenthecous  Lycins  My- 
ronis  discipulus  fuit"  So  stands  the  passage  in 
Hardninns,  and  most  of  the  modem  editions.  There 
is,  even  at  first  sight,  somslhing  suspicjoua  in  the 
position  of  Che  names  Hepeaae  -and  Isidori  nt  the 
end  of  the  two  sentencea,  while  al)  the  other  names, 
both  before  and  after,  are  put  at  the  beginning  of 
their  sentences,  aa  it  is  naturd  they  should  be,  in 
an  alphabetical  Ust  of  artists ;  and  there  is  a!so 
something  suspicious  in  the  way  in  which  the  word 
Efeuthsr^  (which  is  explained  o/ Eleuihertre)  is 
mserted.  This  last  word  is  an  emendation  of  Ca- 
saubon's.  Most  of  the  MSS.  give  £:ij%reH9, 
tulij/ivs,  or  buHresf  the  Pintian  and  Bamlieig 
^ve  igifijrfes.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  Sillig's  reading,  "  Hegiae,  Ac,  pueri,  et^ 
&c  Tonantis :  Hagesiae  "  (the  M5S.  vary  greatly 
in  the  spelling  of  this  name)  "in  Pario  colcinia 
Hercules :  Isidori  hulhytes  "  (the  last  word  mean- 
ing a  person  sacrificing  an  os). 

From  the  aboi-e  testimonies,  it  follows  Chat  He- 
giae and  Hegesias  were  both  artists  of  great  cele- 
brity, and  that  they  flourished  at  about  the  same 
time,  namely,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Phidias-  For  Hegiaa  was  a  contemporary 
of  Onatas  and  AgeUdas,  and  also  of  Alcamenes, 
Critios,  Nesiotes,  and  Phidias  ;  and  Hegesias  of 
Critios,  Nesiotes,  Callon,  and  Calamis.  The  in- 
terval between  the  earliest  and  the  hitest  of  these 
artists  is  not  too  great  to  allow  those  who  lived  in 


HEGESINUS. 
the  meantime  W  liBve  lieen  conteraporrtry,  in  part, 
with  thoQe  at  both  exCremeBr  eapec^ally  when  it  ia 
nbsei'ved  how  Pliny  aviells  hig  lists  of  rivals  of  the 
chief  artJEta,  by  mentioning  those  who  vntra  con- 
temporary with  them  for  evei  m  short  a  time. 
The  age  thus  Bsaigned  to  both  those  nrtists  Hgreea 
with  the  remarks  of  Lncian  on  the  style  of  Hege- 
eins  ;  for  those  remEU-ks  do  not  deacribe  a  rude  and 
le. 

style,  of  which  the  only 
3Haic  WHB  a  cerlmn  sti^iess,  which  Phidias  was  toe 
tint  to  break  through. 

Hegiflfi  is  expressly  called  an  Athenian  t  the 
country  of  Hegnsias  is  not  stated,  bnt  the  above 
iioiices  of  him  are  quite  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  he  also  was  on  Athenian. 
,  There  remains  the  question,  whether  Hegesfas 
and  Hegiaswere  the  same  or  different  persons,  and 
aitsn  ivhether  Agasiae  of  Bpliesus  is  to  be  identiBed 
with  them.  Etymolo^cally,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  'Ayiiirias,  'HTijiria!,  and  'Hyfai,  are  the 
same  name,  'Ayrtalm  being  the  Doric  and  common 
&rm,  and  'W-yinrlas  and  'KyUt  respectively  the 
full  and  abbreviBlcd  Icnic  and  Attic  fonn.  SiUig 
contends  that  'Ayajlas  is  dso  a  Boric  form  of  the 
tame  name  ;  but,  ss  Miiller  has  pointed  out;  the 
Doric  foims  of  names  derived  (like  'Hyvalas)  from 
Jtyio/uu,  begin  with  liTij,  not  ^701  ('A7i!ffai^(io!, 
'AT^ffopXcs,  'Attht^BbiUos,  'ATJjfflAaos,  &c. :  "Ayij- 
aias  itself  is  found  ob  a  Doric  name,  Pind.  OL  11. 
And  eieewhere)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  'A^iurlai 

aff     a,  A'VHiTHtAS',  'AyaaiaSisTts.     For  these 

easons,  it  seems  that  the  iden^ty  of 

H  ges  h  Agasios  cannot  ho  made  oat,  while 

H    esias  with  Hcgiaa  is  highly  probable. 

ira      hat  Pliny  mentions  them  as  different 

pew  nothing  ie  more  likely  than  that  Pliny 

d  put  together  the  slalements  of  two 

If         &  Bok  authors,  of  whom  the  one  wrote  the 

rtj         ul     lame,  'H-pjoiaSf  while  the  other  nsed 

th  led  fonn,  'W.yia!.     Pliny  is  certainly 

g         n,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Hegias, 

Mmerva   Pyrrhusque  rex  laudatur." 

which  (not  Ihe  king,  but)  the  beru  Pyrthus  was 
rBpresented  as  supported  by  Pallaa.  Tiie  statues 
of  Castor  Mid  Potlui,  by  Hegeslas,  are  supposed 
by  Winckelmann  to  be  the  same  as  those  which 
now  stand  on  tile  stairs  loading  to  the  capita] ;  bnt 
this  is  very  doubtful.  (Winckelma^in,  GssciBife  rf. 
KmH,  bk.  in.  c.  9.  %  31,  and  VorTdufige  J6A0W- 
iaaff,  §  lODi  Sillig.  Glial.  Arti/.  ilc;  Thiersch, 
^>a(^ii,p.l23iMllller,J^nitefica,p.l02.)  [P.S.] 

HEGESICLE8.    [Aoasiclbb.] 

HEGESIDE'MUS  Ciiy7,al3vitot),  an  author  of 
uncertain  dale,  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  iV.  ix.  8.) 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  an  historical  work, 
but  even  this  is  notcertain.  (B.  E.] 

HEOESI'GONUS  CHyiKriyovof),  a  Greek 
writer,  perhaps  an  historian,  of  uncert^n  country 
and  date.  It  is  quesUonahle  whether  the  name  be 
not  another  form  of  HesigonUB.  (Tzeti.  CH.  I 
18,469,vii.  14i,  615;  SchoL  orf  Zjoopfo'.  lOai; 
Vossius,  ds  Hist.  Graeo,  p.  447,  ed.  Wester- 
manii.]  [E.  E.] 

HEGESILA'US.      [Aqbsandbb   or  Agbsi- 

HEGESI'LOCHUS.    [Aubbilochus.] 
HEOE'SINUS  ('HTTjfffoovA  a  writer  of  nneer- 
tain  date,  authorofapoem  on  Attica,  called  ATflir, 
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apparently  of  a  legendary  character.  Pausanias, 
wlio  has  preserved  four  verses  of  the  poejn,  teUs  ua 
:hat  it  had  perished  utterly  before  his  time,  and 
^hat  he  took  the  verses  in  quealiOD  Irom  the  work 
jf  Callippufi,  the  Corinthian,  on  the  history  of 
OrchomenuB,  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ii.  29.)  [K  E.] 
HEOE'SINUS  {'Hyvalvooi),  of  Pergamum,  an 

and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cameades  in  the 
'  sir  of  the  academy.  He  flourished  about  n.  c. 
15.  (Diog.  La6rL  iv.  60  ;  Cic  Acad.  ii.  G.) 
HEflE'SIPPUS  ('HyiiffiimM),  1.  An  Athi> 
an  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  brethei 
of  Hegesander,  was  nicknanied  KfiiiSi>:as  by 
Aeschines,  but  for  what  reason  is  quite  oneer- 
laitl.  He  was  of  the  same  political  party  as  Do- 
moathenes.  He  advocated  the  Phocian  alliance, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip,  who 
showed  his  resentment  byhiscnndnet  towards  He- 
gesippns  in  the  celebrated  Macedonian  embassy. 
He  was  also  united  with  Demosthenes  in  hia 
mission  to  excite  the  Peioponncsians  to  make  n-ar 
with  Philip.  He  defended  Timarchua,  when  bc- 
eused  by  Aeschines,  and  accused  (^lippna.  The 
ancient  grammarians  ascribe  to  him  two  of  the 
orations  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  those  of 
Demosthenes,  namely,  that  on  Halonesns,  and  that 
on  the  treaty  with  Alesandec.  (Dem.  de  Pkli. 
LegaL  pp.  S64,  447,  de  Coron.  p.  250,  FMl  iii. 
p.  129  1  Aeschin.  0.  Timarek.  p.  86,  c  Clesi}A. 
p.  409  1  Suid.  Hesych.,  Phot,  s.  v. ;  Plut  Demiulh. 
17,  Apqph&tgm.  p.  187,  d.  ;  Ruhnken,  Hisl.  Crit. 
OrtU.  GrOK.  33.  p.  bcsiit.) 

2.  A  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comtedy,  who 
flourished  about  B.  c.  300.  Two  of  his  comedies 
are  quoted,  'Xifkifn/i  and  i•l>•(^alpol.  Suidae  (s. 
11.)  confounds  him  with  the  orator.  <Athen.  vii. 
p.  279,  a.,  p.  290,  b.,  is.  p,  405,  d.  ;  Meiiieke, 
Hill.  a-it.  Com.  Graee.  pp.  476—477.) 

8.  OfTarentnm,awriierof'OJ;Bprin-£KtI(Athen. 
I.  p.  429,  d.  i  xii.  p.616,  c. ;  PoUuk,  vi.  10.) 

4.  A  Greek  histori.-ui  or  topographer  of  Mecy- 
bema,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Dionysius  among 
ivtpts  ipxi""!  «nl  yUtyav  S^w.  (Ant.  Jtom.  i.  4S ; 
Stcph.  Bya.  s.  11.  nn^AijiTj  and  Mijsifetp™ ;  Vos- 
sius, de  Sisl.  Graee.  p.  448,  ed.  Westerraann,) 

5.  The  author  of  eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  which  appear,  irom  the  simpTidty  of  the ' 
style,  to  be  of  an  early  date.  (Brunck,  Atial.  vol. 
i.  p.  254;  Jacobs,  Atilh.  Graee.  vol.  i.  p.  137, 
vol.  liii.  p.  901.)  [P.S.] 

BEGESI'PYLA  CHTHiriTrJXii),  daughter  of 
Olorus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiadea.  A 
son  of  hers,  named  Olorus,  after  his  grandfather, 
was  The  lather  of  Thucydides  the  historian.  In  all 
probability,  he  was  the  fruit  of  a  second  mar- 
riage contracted  by  Hegeapvia  after  the  death 
of  Miltisdes.  (Hei-od.  vi.  39;  Marcellin.  V^. 
Thac.)  [E.E.] 

HEGESI'STRATUSCHTwrfoTpoTos).  1,  A 
son  of  Feisislratus  by  an  Argive  woman,  was 
placed  hy  his  father  in  the  tyranny  of  Sigeium  in 
the  TroEul,  and  maintained  possession  of  the  city 
lU^st  tlie  attacks  of  the  Mytnenaeaus.  When 
Hippias  was  banished  from  Athens,  in  b.  c.  510, 
he  took  refuge  with  his  brother,  HegeslstratuSi  at 
Sigeium  (Herod,  x.  94  ;  Tl^ic  vi.  59). 

2.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  one  of  the  Telliadne. 
The  Spartans,  whose  enemy  be  was,  having  once 
got  him  into  their  power,  conlined  him  with  his 
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stocks,  intending  to 


370 

death)  bnt  Ilegfisi 

knife,  escaped  from  pnson,  ana  tieQ  lo  i  egea, 
which  \vaa  then  nt  war  with  the  LacedafimonianB. 
He  was  hired  by  MEirdonius,  snd  acted  as  sooth- 
Hayer  for  the  Pereians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C. 
4.79 ;  aama  time  after  which  he  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  SparUDB,  at  Zacynthue,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  thian.    (Herod,  ix.  37.) 

3.  ASajnian,  was  arrxong  those  who  were  E«nt  from 
Samoa  to  Leotychides,  the  Spartsn  king,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Deloe,  to  urge  him  to 
tome  to  the  aid  o£  the  lonians  aganat  the  Persians. 
Leotychides  accepted  the  name  Hegesjstmtvs 
(eondnctor  of  the  army)  !ta  a  good  omen,  and  com- 
plied with  the  reqneGt.  The  result  was  the  battle 
of  Mycale,B.c  479.  (Hetod.  ix.  90—93.)  [E.  K] 

HEGB^OR  CHyriTai,),  a  snrgeon,  who  pro- 
bablj  lived  at  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  the  be^Qnlng  of  the  iiist  century  b.  c,  as  he  is 
^(patently  mentioned  by  Galen  as  a  contemporary 
of  several  phyuciana  who  lived  at  Alexandria 
about  that  time.  (De  Diffumc.  Pala.  h.  3,  Tol.viii. 
p.  956.)  He  certmnly  lived  before  ApoUonius 
CitiensCs,  by  whom  he  ie  quoted,  and  one  of  his 
opinions  controverted.  (Dietz,  SchaL  hi  H^^toer. 
ft  Gal.  vol.  L  pp.  34,  35,  41.)  He  was  one  of  the 
fbllowers  of  Herophilns,  and  wrote  a  work  endtlad 
Tltpi  AItiup,  De  Caasia,  of  which  noting  remans. 
This  work  has  been  attributed  to  Herophilus  by 
T>r.Msix  (De  Heropk.  Vita,  p.pp.  11,58),  who 
considers  the  word  'HTrfrttfp  in  Apollonius  to  be, 
not  a  proper  name,  but  a  sort  of  honorary  Htle  ap- 
plied lo  Herophilus  i  but  that  both  these  suppo- 
sitions are  wrong  has  been  pointed  ont  by  a  writer 
in  the  lirii.  and  For.  Med.  Rev,  vol.  xr.  pp.  109, 
110.  LW.A.G.] 

HrOIAS.       [HEGK81JS.J 

HEIMA'RMBNE  (Ei/uip»,^m),  the  personifica- 
■"  in  of  fate.  [Ml 


HEIUS  C'Hdoi),  the  name  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  at  Messana  in  Sicily.  They  were 
probably  hereditary  clients  of  tlie  Chtudii.  (Cic. 
tn  Verr.  iv.  3 1  comp.  c  1 7.) 

1.  Cn.  HETus,Dne  of  the  jndices  in  the  judicium 
Albianum,  B.  c  74.   (Cicpj-oCfamt  38.)     [Clu- 

2.  Hbius,  a  citizen  of  Lilj-baeum  in  Sicily,  and 
a  ward  of  C.  Claadios  Pulcher,  curule  aedile  in 
B.  c  99.  He  was  ona  ot  the  many  Sicilians  whom 
Verrce,  while  praetor,  robbed  of  money  and  works 
otart.     {Cio.BFery.iY.  17.) 

3.  C.  Hbius,  the  principal  dlizen  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  and  head  of  the  deputation  which  Verres 
persuaded  or  compelled  that  city  to  send  to  Rome 
in  B.C.  70,  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour,  when 
impeached  by  Cicero.  But  Heius,  although  he 
discharged  his  public  commission,  was  m  bis  own 
peraon.  an  important  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
He  had.  Indeed,  been  one  of  the  principal  suHerers 
from  the  praetor's  rapacity.  Before  the  adminifitra- 
tion  of  Verres  Hdns  was  the  pos  '      ' 


,  of  Sf 


I  of  the  1 


perfbcl 


specimens  of  Grecian  art. 
tajnous  Eros  in  marble  by  Praxiteles  ;  an  equally 
celebrated  Heracles  in  bronse,  by  Myron ;  Cane- 
phoroe,  by  Polycletus;  and  Atlalic  tapestry,  as 
pare  and  much  more  cos.tly  than  the  Gobelin  tapestry 
of  modem  times.  All  these  ancestral  treasures  of 
the  Heian  family,  some  of  which  being  the  furni- 
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priceless,  V«res  purchased  from  their  telnctiiilt 
owner  at  a  nominal  price,  borrowed  without  return- 
ing, or  seized  without  apology,  until  both  the  house 
and  laruriura  of  Heius  were  stripped  bare  of  every 
work  of  art,  except  one  ancient  piece,  probably  of 
Pelasgian  maJtuf^ture,  which  was  neither  beautiful 
nor  curious  enough  for  the  praetor's  cabinet. 
Verres  had  been  equally  unscrupulous  with  the 
money  and  property  of  Heius,  who  declared,  wheij 
examined  by  Cicero,  that  so  far  from  consenting  to 
the  sale  of  his  statues,  no  price  could  have  induced 
him  to  alienate  them  from  the  Heian  inheritance. 
(Cic.  in  FfflT.ii.  5,  It.  3, 7, 67,  v.  18.)      [W.  B,  D.] 

HE'LARA  {'EJufpjj),  a  daughter  of  Orchomenus, 
became  by  Zeua  the  mother  of  Tityns,  but  the  god, 
from  fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 
(ApoIIod.  L  4.  g  1  !  Apolion.  Hhod.  i.  762  i  Strab, 
ix.  p.  453.)  [L.  S.J 

HELEIUS  fEA(iot),  a  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  who  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  war 
against  the  Teleboana,  ajid  received  from  him  the 
islands  of  the  Tapbiana.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  %%S,7  ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  ni.  1 16  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363, 
where  he  is  called 'EMoi.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'LENA  CEA^nr),  a  daughter  of  Zeua  and 
Leda,  and  the  sister  of  Polydcuces  and  Caetor ; 
some  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  ot  Zeus  by 
Nemeas.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  g  6;  Hy^n.  7*h5.  77; 
Schol.  ad  Ctdtim.  Hyaai.  In  Dias.  233  )  SI  was 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  s^d  to  h  n  h 
youth  been  carried  off  by  Theseus,  in  co  j 
with  PeirilhouB  to  Attica.  Whentheref  Th  ae 
was  absent  in  Hades,  Polydeuoes  ind  Caato 
(the  Dioscuri)  undertook  an  expediti  n  A 
Athena  was  taken,  Helena  delivered,  d  A  h 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  vim  token  p  so  and 
carried  by  the  Dioscuri,  aa  a  slave  of  H  I  na, 
Sparta.  (Hygin,  FiA.  79  ;  comr.  Paus.  i  17.  §  6, 
41.  §  5,  ii.  32.  %  7.)  Afler  her  return  lo  Sparta, 
princely  suitors  appeared  &om  all  parts  of  Greece 
{Hygin.  P<A.  8!  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8),  hut,  after 
a  consultation  with  Odysaeua,  who  was  likewise 
one  of  them,  Tyudareus,  the  hnsband  of  Leda, 
gaye  her  in  marri!^  to  Menelaus,  who  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hermione,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  Nicasttalus  also.  She  was  subsequently 
seduced  and  carried  ofFby  Paris  to  Troy.  [Paris; 
MenelauS.)  PtoIemaeUB  Hephaestion  (4)  men- 
liona  six  othec  mythical  personages  of  the  same 
name;  1.  a  daughter  ot  Paris  and  Helena ;  2.  a 
daughter  ot  Aepsthua  and  Clytaemnestra  ;  3.  a 
daughter  of  Epidamnius;  4.  a  daughter  of  Faustulus, 
the  shepherd  who  brought  up  Romulus  and  Remus ; 
5.  a.  daughter  of  Tityrus  ;  and  -6.  a  daughter  of 
Mioythus,  the  beloved  of  StesichoniB.       [L.  S.J 

HE'LENA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA-  1.  The 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  unquestion- 
ably of  low  origin,  periiapa  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper, but  the  report  chronicled  by  Zosimus,  and 
not  rejected  by  Orosius,  that  she  was  not  joined  in 
lawful  wedlock  to  Chloras  seems  to  be  no  leas 
destitute  of  foundation  than  the  monkish  legend 
which  represents  her  father  as  a  Biilish  or  Cale- 
donian king.  When  her  husband  was  elevated  te 
the  dignity  ot  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  in  i.  d.  292, 
he  was  compelled  te  repudiate  his  wife,  te  make 
way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  ot  Maximianus 
Herculius:  but  the  necessity  of  such  a  divorce  is 
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HELENA, 
in  some  degree  eompenBated  fat  her  auffeiing,  foi' 
alie  ivns  Q'eated  ditiing  the  remiunder  of  her  tsi-eer 
with  the  moat  marked  distinctiaTi,  received  the 
title  of  Augusta,  and  after  her  death,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  about  A.  a.  328,  tier  meraoij  was  kept 
alive  hy  the  names  of  Helenopolis  and  Helennpon- 
tuE,  bestowed  respeclively  iipon  a  city  of  Syria,  a 
city  of  Bithynia,  and  a  district  hordedng  on  the 
Guxine.  The  virtues  of  this  hol)^  lady,  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  faith,  which  she  appears  to 
have  embraced  at  the  instance  of  Constantine,  her 
'  pilgi^mage  to  Jertisolem,  where  she  was  Inlieved 
to  iiave  discarered  the  aepuichre  of  our  Lord,  to- 
gather  with  the  wood  of  the  Ime  cross,  and  her 
EealeuB  patronage  of  the  faithful,  have  aKbrded  a 
copions  theme  to  Eusebins,  SozomenuE,  Theodore- 
tus,  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  procured  for  her  the  glory  of  canoDisatioa. 
(Gruter,  O.I.  ccliaiv.  1  ;  Eutrop.  jt.  2  ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  Bpit.  33,  40  ;  Zoeim.  ii.  8  ;  Otos.  vJi.  25  ; 
Euseb.  Fit.  Cdnit.  ill.  46,  47  ;  Sojomen.  ii.  1  ; 
Theodoret  L  18.  On  the  legitimacy  of  St  He- 
lena's mairiage,  see  Tillemont,  Hisloire  da  Empe- 


HELENUS-.  Sn 

The  diBSertation  of  Eckhel,  vol,  viii,  p.- 
Hi,  gives  within  a  short  crnnpHss  the  siibatance 
of  the  different  theories  which  heve  been 
broached  from  lima  to  time  hy  writers  upon  these 
topics.  [W.B.] 

HB'LENA  ('EAitTi),  the  daughtor  of  Timon  of 
Egypt,  painted  the  battle  of  Issns  about  the  time 
of  ita  occurrence  (a  c  333).  In  the  reign  o!  Ves- 
paaan  this  picture  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome.  (PtoL  Hephaest.  op.  Phut.  cod. 
190,  p.  149,  b.  3D,  ed.  Bekker.)    It  is  supposed 
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nwU  h,  and  on  the  period  of  her  death,  not.  Ivii.) 
.  2.  Saughter  of  Congtan^e  the  Great  and 
Faueta,  nw  given  In  marri^  by  her  brother 
Citnatantius  to  her  cousin  Julian  the  Apostate, 
when  the  latter  was  nominated  Caesar,  towards 
the  end  of  A.  n.  366.  She  suryived  the  union  for 
five  years  only,  until  A.  p.  Sfil),  havmg  home  one 
child,  a  hoy,  which  died  immediately  aner its  birth. 
Her  sterility,  as  well  as  the  &te  of  this  solitary 
iulant,  were  ascribed,  as  we  learn  &om  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  to  the  guilty  arts  of  her  wster-in-law, 
the  empress  Eusebia.  {Amm.  Marc.  xi.  8.  }  18, 
xvi.  10.  §ie,xri.  L  §B.) 

The  medals  belonging  to  this  epoch  which  bear 
the  name  of  Helena  are  peculiarly  embarrassing, 
since,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  dillicalt,  if  not  jni- 
poasible,  to  decide  which  belong  to  Helena  the 
wife  of  Cmorus,  which  to  Helena  the  wife  of 
Julian,  and  which  to  Helena  the  wife  of  Crispus. 
The  doaignation  appears  upon  the  obverses  under 
four  forms:  1.  Ft.  Jut.  Helenab.  Auo.  ;  2. 
FiAriA  or  Fl.  Hblkna.  Augusta  ;  3.  Hb- 
IHNA  N  F  (No6i/i8  Fimbv) ,  i  Helena  Fl 
Mis  (flrjena  FiaDii  Mannia). 
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believe  it  to  represent  the  battle  at  the  Oranicus. 
others  that  at  Arbela.  All  that  can  be  safely  said 
is.  that  the  mosaic  represents  one  of  Alenandet's 
battles,  and  that  in  all  probabihty  the  person  in  the 
chariot  is  Dareius.  (Milller,  ArckhoL  d.  Kuml, 
*163.n.  1.  6.)  [P.S.] 

HE'LENUS  (  EA«o!),  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecabe,  was  a  skilful  observer  of  auguries,  and 
knew  the  counsel  of  the  gods  (Hom.  II.  vi.  76, 
viL  *4  1  Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  5) ;  but  he  was  at  tho 
same  time  a  warrior,  and  with  Deiphobus  he  led 
the  third  host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks.  (/JL  lii.  94.)  He  fbu^t  aguneC 
Menelaus,  but  was  wounded  by  him  (xiii.  580, 
S:c.).  This  lain  outline  all  that  the  HomeiTopocmj 
tell  u»  of  Heienus,  but  in  other  traditions  we  find 
the  following  additions.  Once,  when  yet  children. 
Helcnua  and  Cassandra  were  left  by  their  psrents 
in  the  temple  of  (ho  Thymbraean  Apolio  ;  and,  aa 
they  fell  asleep,  snakes  came  and  clamed  their 
ears,  whereby  they  acquired  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
{Eustath.  od  Horn.  p.  663.)  Another  tniditioH 
was,  that  his  original  name  was  Scamandriue,  and 
that  he  received  the  name  of  Helenus  from  a 
Thracian  soothsayer,  who  also  instructed  him  in 
the  prophetic  art.  (Euslath.  ad  Hom.  p.  626.) 
Respecting  his  deserting  his  ecuntrymen  and  Join- 
ing the  Greeks,  then 
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according  to  others,  he  wns  ensnared  by  Odpa 
who  wanted  to  have  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
fall  of  Troy.  (Taietz,  ad  LycopL  fl06 ;  Soph.  /•&- 
foci.  605, 1338 ;  Ov.  Met.  liii.  99,  723.)  Others 
again  relate  that  Chryse«  announced  to  the  Greeks 
that  Helenus  was  staymg  with  him  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  When  therefore  Diomedes  and  Odysaeua 
were  sent  to  fetch  him,  Helenus  sarrendered  to  them, 
requesting  them  to  assign  to  him  a  place  where  he 
might  hve  away  from  his  own  friends  and  relatives. 
He  then  informed  them  that  he  had  not  left  his 
countiy  and  friends  fr'om  fcEir  of  death,  but  on  no- 
count  of  the  sacrilege  which  Paris  had  committed, 
in  murdering  Achilles  in  the  temple,  aJid  told  them 
of  the  time  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
Troy  should  ML  (Diet.  Creu  iv.  18.)  Others, 
lastly,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris,  Helenus 
and  Deiphobus  disputed  about  the  possession  of 
Helena,  and  that  Helenus  being  conquered,  lied  to 
Moimt  Ida,  where  ha  was  token  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  (Conon,A'on-.  34;  Sarv.  ad^en.  iL  166.) 
In  Che  Philocteles  of  Sophocles,  Helenus  foreteUa 
to  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  that  Troy  shall  ftll 
only  through  Pynhus  and  Pliiloctetes ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  he  reveals  to  Pynrhnsthe 
sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned 
home  by  sea,  and  prevails  upon  him  to  return  by  land, 
and  settle  in  Epeirus.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  166.) 
Aftor  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a  portion 
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of  the  coantiy,  and  married  Andromaohe,  by  wliom 
he  became  the  fethet  of  Ceatrinua.  The  ramaming 
part  of  Epeinia  waa  given  to  MoIobsub,  tiis  eon  irf 
PyrrhnB.  (Pana.i.  11.  §  I,  &c,  ii.  23.  §  6;  VJrg. 
Aea.  iii.  295,  333.)  Wbon  Aenim  in  his  wandeiv 
Jngs  acrived  in  Epeims,  he  was  hoapilably  receiyed 
by  Heienua,  who  olaa  foretold  him  the  future 
BTenls  of  his  life.  {Virg.  Am.  iii.  246,  374;  0". 
Met.  XV.  438.)  According  to  an  Argive  tradition, 
Helenua  was  buried  Bt  AlgOB.  {Paus.  11.23.  g  5.) 
A  different  person  of  the  same  name  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (v.  707).  [L.S.] 

HE'LENUS  fEAscot),  son  of  Pyrrhua,  Iting  of 
Bpsirus,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of  AgatbodeB.  He 
was  very  young  when  he  accompanied  hie  latber  on 
hia  expedition  to  Italy,  B.  c.  2B0  ;  but  Pyrrhua  is 
said  to  have  conceived  the  project,  when  elated 
with  hia  first  auccesses  m  Sicily,  cf  ests,blishing 
HelenuB  there  as  king  of  the  islMid,  to  which  aa 
grandson  of  Agathoclea  he  appeared  to  have  a  sort 
of  liereditarydiura.(JnsLxyiii,  l.miii.  3.)  But 
the  tide  of  fortune  soon  turned  ;  and  when  Pyrrhns 
taw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  both  Sicily  and 
Italy,  he  left  H^nus  at  Tarentum,  together  with 
Milo,  U>  command  the  ganisca  of  that  city,  the 
only  place  hi  Italy  of  which  he  still  reigned  pos- 
seB«on.  It  was  not  long  belbre  he  recalled  them 
both  from  thonce,  in  coosequonce  of  the  unex- 
pected yiewa  that  had  opened  to  his  ambirion  ui 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Hetenus  accompanied  his 
lather  on  his  expedition  into  the  Peloponneae 
(b.  o.  372),  and  after  the  fetai  night  attack  on 
Argos,  in  which  Pyrrhus  himself  perished,  he  feQ 
into  the  bands  of  Antigonua  Qonalas,  who  how- 
ever behaved  towards  him  in  the  most  magnani- 
mous'manner,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinction, and  sent  him  back  in  safety  to  Epeirus, 
bearing  with  him  the  remains  of  his  gither.  (Just. 
XXV.  3,  6;  Plut.  Fyrrh.  33,  34.)  After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  hhu. 

2.  A  freedmaji  of  Octavian,  who  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  his  tavonr.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  Maenas,  the  lieutenant  of  Sext. 
Fompey  (b.  c.  40),  bnt  tlie  latter  set  him  at  liberty 
without  mnsom,  in  order  to  currv  favour  with  Au- 
gustus. (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  According  to 
Appian  (B.  C.  v.  S6),  he  was  employed  as  a 
general  by  Oclavian,  and  had  reduced  Sardinia  not 
long  before  ;  but  Dion  Cbbhus  represents  M.  Lurius 
as  9ie  conimandei  in  the  island  at  the  time  cf  its 
capture.  [B.  H.  B.] 

HE'LENUS  f^tKot),  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  after  Christ.  Of  his  writings  only  some 
fragments  remiun,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Collection  of  Writers  on  Veterinary  Snigary,  first 
published  in  Latin  by  Joannes  RueUius,  Paris, 
1630,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Simon  Ory- 
naeuB,  BasiL  1637,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

HBLIADAE  and  HELIADES  ChXuSSoi  and 
flAiiEltes),  that  is,  the  male  and  female  descendants 
of  HeUos,  and  might  accordingly  be  applied  to  all 
his  children,  but  in  mythology  the  name  is  given 
more  particularly  to  the  seven  eons  and  the  one 
danghter  of  Helios  by  Rhode  or  Bhodos.  Tbeir 
names  are,  Cercaphns,  AcCis,  Macareus,  Tanages, 
Triopaa,  Phaeton,  Ochimiis,  and  Electrjone.  These 
names,  however,  as  well  as  their  number,  are  not 
the  same  in  aU  accounts.  (Dlod.  v.  66,  &e. ;  Schol. 
odPm(L  Ot  vii.  131,  &c.)  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  j^ters   of  Phaeton  are  likewise  called 
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Heliades.  (Ov.  Mel,  iL  340,  &c. ;  ApoIIon.  Hhod. 
iv.  604.)  [L.  S.] 

HELI'ANAX  ('HAicfraf),  brother  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s,  v.),  was  a 
lawgiver,  probably  in  one  of  the  states  of  Si- 
cily. [C.P.M,] 

HEI.IA9.     [Euis.] 

HELICAON  CEAi/nioiv),  a  son  of  Antenor, 
and  husband  of  Laodice,  a  daughter  of  Priam. 
(Horn.  n.  iii.  1 24 ;  Paus.  x.  26.  g  2.)  [L.  S.J 

HE'UCE  ('HAlftTj).  I.  A  daughter  of  Ljcaon, 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  but  Hera,  ont  of  jealousy, 

2^Ds  placed  her  among  the  stars,  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Northern  Bear,  (Serv,  ad  Vity.Qmrg. 
i.  138,  246.)  When  Demeicr  invoked  her,  askmg 
for  information  about  her  lost  daughter,  Helice 
referred  her  to  HeUos.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  580.)  Hy 
^niis  [FoeL  Ash:  ii.  2,  13)  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Olenus,  and  says  that  ^  brought  up  Zeus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Selmus,  and  the  wife  of  Ion. 
The  town  of  Helice,  m  Achaia,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §  2 ; 
Steph,  Byi  >.  v.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Danaus,  mentioned  by  Hy- 
(nnns.     {Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'LICON  iy.hHc^i>),  a  native  of  Cjzicus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Plato.     He  was  for  some 
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Younger,  and  was  presented  by  hi 
of  silver  for  having  correctly  predicted  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sim.  (Pint.  Dioa.  p.  flS6.)  According  to  Sui- 
das(j.c.),he  wrote  a  work  entitled  'AvorfMniacra, 
and  a  treatise  nsp!  ^lomipaSt.  [C.  P.  M.] 

HE'LICON  {tJ^iaty),  the  son  of  Acesas,  of 
Salamis,  in  Cypms,  was  a  celebrated  artist  In 

made  ^e  war  cloak  (tirHrri/nra,iia)  which  the  Rlio- 
dians  presented  to  Alexander  the  Oreat.  (Plot. 
Afex.  32.)  Plutarch's  addition  to  his  name  of  the 
words  Tou  jToXoioii,  malies  it  probable  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  of  Phidias,  under  whose  direction 
we  know  that  artists  of  his  class  (iroiirATai) 
wtonght.  (Pint. /-erfc.  12.)  The  celebrated  works 
of  Helicon  and  his  father  are  mentioned  under 
ACESAS.  {Waifie^ATekSol  d.  Kiaitt.  %  114,  n.  1, 
and  Naditrage,  p.  706.)  [P,  S.] 

HELICffNIUS  (■EXiiciii'iO!),  a  Byzantine 
writer,  lived  in  the  (borth  centnry,  and  did  not  die 
before  A.  D.  395,  since  it  was  dovfn  to  this  year 
that  his  work  extended.  This  work  was  a  chronicle 
from  Adam  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  divided  into 
ten  books.  (Snidas,  s.  v.  'EKouii'  ;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  G33.)  [W.  P.] 

HE'LIO  or  HE'LION  ('H^W),  ni^ister  ofli- 
ciorum,  A.n.414 — 117,424—427,  under  Theodo- 
sius II.  He-is  also  called  Patricius  by  Olympio- 
dorus,  (Comp.  Cod.  Theod,  6.  lit  27.  s,  20.  and  7. 
tit,e.  B.14.)  He  was  commissioned  by  Theodosius 
Co  invest  with  the  robe  of  Caesar,  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  434,  the  boy  Valentinian  III.,  then  in  oxile 
[GiLLi,  No.  3]  i  and  after  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  the  usurper  Joannes,  he  invested  Valen- 
tinian at  Home,  A.  o.  426,  with  the  robes  and 
crown  of  Augustus.  Hello  had,  before  these  trans- 
actions (a.  d.  422),  been  engaged  by  Theodosius, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  in  negotiating  a 
peace  with  the  Persian  king  Varanes.  (Cod.  Theod. 
la  tit.  3.  B.  17;  6.  tit  27.  Bs.  17,  18,  19,  20  ;  7. 
tit  8.  s.  1 4  ;  Golhofred.  Progap.  Cod.  Theod.;  Olym- 
piod,  apud  Phot.  ISM.  Cod.  80  ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  viL 
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20,  24 ;   Theophan.  Cimsoff.  \dL  i.  p.  134,  ed, 
Konn  ( Tillemonl,  Ifisi.  des  Emp.  yoL  vi.)  [ J.C.  MJ 

HFXIOCLES  CHAwitA^O.  a  king  of  Bac'  ' 
or  of  ths  Indo-Baotfian  provinces  south  of 
ParopamisuB,  known  only  from  his  coins.  Many 
of  these  sre  bilingual,  having  Greek  inacr'  ' 
on  tha  one  side,  and  Arian  ehsiacters  on 
verBoi  whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  mus' 
flourislied  in  the  interval  hetween  the  death  of 
Euctatides  and  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  kin^ 
doui  of  Bactria,  B.  c.  127-  It  appears  probabk 
also,  from  one  of  his  coins,  that  he  must  havt 
reigned  at  one  lime  conjointly  with,  or  Buboniinat* 
to  EucratJdes :  and  Lcwsen,  Mionnet,  and  Wilson 
conceive  him  to  be  the  son  of  Eucratides,  who  iE 
■       1  by  Justin  as  hein  " 


3  bthei: 


and  who 


rwards  put  liim  to  death.    (Ji 
BGOt  Gesck.  dffr  BadTt  Koniffe;  WHson^s  Arimi 
p.  263.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HBLIODCBUS  ('HAiJSup"').  Ilie  tfeasnr 
of  Seleucna  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  murdered 
bis  master,  and  attempted  to  se' 
for  himeel^  but  was  expelled  by 
Attalus,  of  Pergamus,  who  established  Aiitiochus 
Epiphanes  in  tha  kingdom,  B.C.  175.  (Ap- 
pian.  %-.  45.;  Liv.  xli.  24.)  The  "  ' 
story  of  bis  being  sent  by  Selencus 
temple  at  Jemsalem,  and  of  his  miracnl 
iiieiit  (2  MaaxA.  lit.),  is  rendered 
suspicious  by  the  silence  of  Joaephua.     The  author 

Btory  of  Apollonius,  instead  of  Heliodorus,  and 
says  nothing  about  the  miraculons  ^art  of  it.  (Zte 
Maceah.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HELIODOTIUS,  pmefectas  urbi  at  Constenti- 
nople,  A.  D.  432,  is  probably  the  Heliodorus  men- 
tioned with  a  high  encomium  by  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  in  a  letter  included  in 
the  ivorka  of  Caseiodorus.  A  person  of  th^  same 
name,  possibly  the  same  person,  was  comes  sacra- 
rum  latgitionnm,  a.d.  468.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit 
24,  Jll,  withthenoteofOothotcedus;Cjissiodor, 
Vanar.Li.)  [J.  CM.] 

HELIODO'RUS  ('HAiriSups).  literary  ;— 

1.  Posts.  1.  Of  Athens.  A  tn^ian,  and 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  droAanxd,  from  which 
Oalen  quotes  some  verses  about  poisons.  {De  An- 
tidot.  ii.  7,  voL  siv,  p.  145  i  Wekker,  die  GrioA. 
Tri^od.  p.  1 333.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  poem  entitled  PmlesSaia, 
from  wiiidi  Stephanos  Byiantinus,  (s.  o.  iuKdmij 
quotes  an  hexameter  verse. 

3.  Theauthor  ofa  poem  entitled  'lTa\iKi  @eii- 
fiara,  from  which  Slobaeus  (FloriL  til.  100,  c.  6) 
q^uoles  sii  verses.  He  probably  lived  after  Cicero. 
{Meineke,  Comm.  MUc.  Spec.  i.  3,  p.  3B.) 

II.  PniLOHOFHERS,  BaBTOKiciaNa,  and  OttiM- 

piSiop  a  often  quoted  by  Hephaestion,  Bufinus,  and 
others,  and  who  also  wrote  liefl  noMixiis.  (Pria- 
ciau.<ief^.J^'ani.ii.396,ed.KrehL)  Hewasthe 
father  of  the  grammarian  Irenaeus,  and  the  teacher 
of  Minutins  Patatas.  He  probahly  lived  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Suid.i.v.  El^ifiub;; 
Fabric.  Ba(.  Graec  vol.  i,  p.  513,  vol.  vL  pp.  206, 
344,  308,  vol.  liii.  p.  12S  ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexaxdr. 
M;.  pp.  131),  &C.) 

2.  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding,  a  gram- 
marian, whose  commentaries  on  Homer  are  quoted 
by  Eustnthius  and  other  scholiasts  on  Homer,  and 
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by  Apollonius  and  Heaychins.  Iriarte  mention! 
some  grammatical  MS8.  by  a  certain  Heliodums  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  (Villoison,  Prda/. 
IB  Aprilon.  Le^.  Horn.  pp.  24,  61 ;  Fabric.  IL  ca; 
Ritschl,  /.  c,  who  considers  the  Heliodorus  who 
wrote  scholia  to  the  rix'^  ypaftfurriie^  of  Dionysius 
Thrai,  to  be  a  ditlerent  person.) 

3.  A  rhetorician  at  Borne  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, whom  Horace  mentions  as  the  companion 
of  his  joiuTiey  to  Bmndisiura,  calling  him  "by  far 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks."    (Sat.  L  S.  ^  3.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who  became  a 
reign  of  Nero.    Amon 


s  his  . 


joiple,  Licii 
r  Juvenal  (fial.  i 


.    He  was 
:,  35,  and 


attacked  b 

5.  A  rhetorician,  and  also  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  Me  was  a  contemporary 
—  '   rival  of  Dionysiua  of  Miletus,  who,  we  are 


told,  < 


"The 


ly  and  honour,  but  he  cannot  make  you 
aji  orator."  He  was  probably  the  same  person  as 
Heliodorus  of  Syria,  who,  as  die  reward  of  his 
skill  in  rhetoric,  was  made  praefect  of  Egypt,  and 
whose  son,  Avidius  Caasius,  attempted  to  usurp  the 
purple  in  the  reign  of  Maicus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
[CASams  Avmiua.]  (DiQn,I«i.  3,  l™.33,and 
Beimarua  ad  he)  Reimarus  confounds  Heliodorus 
with  Hadrian's  other  secretary,  Celer.  That  they 
were  not  the  same  person  is  proved  by  the  distinct 
mention  of  both  of  them  in  an  ora^on  of  Aristeidcs. 
<Ond.  Sm.  iv,  pp.  BBS,  602.)  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  this  is  also  ihe  H^iodorus  whom  Aelini 
StiBitianus  mentions  as  a  philosopher  and  friend  of 
Hadrian,  hut  who,  the  tame  writer  tells  us,  suffered 
the  usual  ^te  of  Hadrian's  friends,  and  was  abused 
by  the  emperor  "  famosiasimia  literis."  (Spart. 
Hod.  IS,  16.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Helio- 
dorug  or  the  preceding  [No,  3]  is  the  grammarian 
who  is  satirically  alluded  to  by  the  epigrammatists 
of  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunek,  Anal,  vol  I 
p.  ll,voI.ii.  pp.327,  332.) 

_6.  Philostratus  relates  Oie  life  of  an  Arabian 
sophist,  HeUodoms,  who  hved  under  Caracaila, 
and  gained  the  fevour  of  the  emperor  in  a  curious 
way,  and  who,  after  his  patron's  death,  was  made 
the  prefect   of  a  certain   island.    ( Vii,  SopMsl. 

III.  Historian.  An  Athenian,  sumamed  ncpi- 
iJTJjTT)!,  wrote  a  descriprion  of  the  works  of  art  m 
the  Acrapolis  at  Athens,  which  is  quoted  under  the 
'arioua  titles,  Iltpl  &l!pair6\fus,  UtfA  tSu  'ABijupiri 
■piWSa*,  'A™9ii/iaTa,  3,ndde  Aiienieimasi  Jaalie- 
nalis.  This  work  was  one  of  the  authorities  for 
'liny's  account  of  the  Greek  artists.  Heliodorus 
Ived  after  the  time  of  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  at 

least  if  he  be  the  person  meant  in  the  first  passage 
of  Alhenaeus  now  referred  to.   (Athea.  ii.  p.  45,  c. 

li.  p.  229,  e.  is.  p.  406,  c. ;  SniiL,  Phot,  Haq>ocrat. 

:.  w.  eeTToAiJj,  Nfioj,  "Onfraj),  Iipinf6\iiui ;  Plin. 

S/ench.  ia  IMt.  xxxiiL  xxxiv.  xxxv.)     He  is  also 

ipparently  mentioned  in  a  paasage  of  Plutarch  as 
the  author  of  a  work  ntp! /i«j(«(™r([^tX  OniA 
c),  but  in  that  passage  we  should  probably 
ir!S<>pi>i  for  'HAiifSapos.  (Voasius,  rfe  HisL 
Graec.  p.  448,  ed.  Westermann.) 

IV.  RouANC&WKit'Eit,  the  author  of  the  oldest 
md  1^  M  the  beet  of  the  Greek  romances.  Helio- 
dorus, the  son  of  Iheodosius,  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  was  horn,  not,  as  Photius  says,  at 
■     ■■'---       -    -    .     'limsstf  tells  DB  at  tbo 


.logic 
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end  of  hia  romance  ^—ToiiySf  %fpas  fax*  f  J 
irisToyiia  -rSr  irefrl  eei^sMJf  ttoi  XapinKtiai' 
AtSunriKSf  6  mii^ToIti'  ii^p  4o!i'if  'EjUcoiii'iiE, 
T»i'  Afp'  'HAtou  7^™*,  ©(oSiwIov  irai!  'HABf5«pDS. 
The  worda  i»f  Af'  •HX/ob  y^Mi  no  doubt  mesn 
that  he  was  of  the  femily  of  prie»ls  of  the  S, 
god  of  the  Sun  (Elagnbalna).  He  Gved  aliout 
the  eud  of  the  fanrth  century  of  our  era,  uni 
TheodosiiiB  and  bis  sons.  He  wrote  his  romai 
in  eariy  life.  He  Bflenvorda  hecame  hishop  of 
Tricca  in  Thessaly,  where  he  introduced  tlio  regu- 
lation, that  every  priest  who  did  not,  upon  his 
ui^nation,  separate  himeelf  from  his  wife,  should 
he  deposed.  (Secret.  S.  E.  y,  22.)  Nicephorna 
{H.E.  liL  Si)  adds  that^  oq  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  injury  which  liad  been  done  to  the  morals 
.  of  yoang  persona  by  tlie  reading  of  tlie  Aethiof^ica^ 
a  provincial  synod  decreed  that  Heliodorua  must 
either  suifer  hia  book  to  be  burnt,  or  lay  down  hie 
bishopric,  and  that  Heliodorus  chose  the  latter 
allemadve.  The  story  has  been  wisely  rejected 
by  Valeains,  Petavius,  lluet,  and  other  scholars ; 

there  is  nothing  of  a  connpting  tendency  in  the 
Jelhiapica.  We  have  no  further  accounuofthe 
life  of  HeHodnrua.     (Phot.  Chd.  73,) 


His 


]  hooks, 
ens  of  ehs  he„ 
the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  It  relates 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia.  Persine, 
the  wife  of  Hydaepes,  king  of  Aelhiopia,  bore  a 
daugnier,  whose  complexion,  through  the  effect  of 
a  Greet  statue  on  the  queen's  mind,  was  white. 
Fearing  that  this  arcumatance  might  cause  hec 
husband  to  doubt  her  fidelity,  she  resolved  to  ex- 
pose the  child,  and  committed  her,  with  tokens  hy 
which  she  might  afterwards  be  known,  to  Sisiiui- 
thias,  a  gymnosophist,  who,  being  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy into  Egypt,  took  the  child  with  him,  and 
gave  her  to  Chnricles,  the  Pylhian  priest,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Egypt.  Charicles  took  the  child  to 
Delphi,  where  he  brought  her  up  as  hia  own 
daughter,  by  the  name  of  Chariclejn,  and  made  her 
piiesloss  of  Apollo.  In  course  of  time  there  came 
to  Delphi  a  noble  Thessalian,  descended  &om  the 
Aeacldae,  and  named  Theageiiea,  between  whom 
and  Charicleia  a  mutual  love  sprung  up  at  lirst 
sight.  At  the  same  tune  Calaairis,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  whom  the  queen  of  Aethiopia  had  en^loyed 
to  seek  for  her  daughter,  happened  to  arriTe  at 
Delphi ;  and  by  his  help  Theagenes  carried  off 
Charicleia.  Then  IbllowE  a  long  and  rapid  series 
of  perilous  odventureB,  from  piraloa  and  other  law- 
less men,  till  at  last  the  chief  persons  of  the  stoiy 
meet  at  MeroS,  at  the  very  moment  when  Chari- 
cleia, who  has  fallen  as  a  captive  into  her  father's 
hands,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods :  she  ia 
made  known  by  the  tokens  and  by  the  testimony 
of  Sisimithras,  and  the  lovers  are  luippily  manied. 
Though  very  deficient  in  those  chaiBeleristics  of 
modem  fiction  which  Appeal  to  the  universal  sym- 
pathies of  onr  nature,  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  is 
e\treinely  interesting  on  account  of  the  n^id  auc- 
cession  of  strai  ge  Ri  d  not  altogether  improbable 
adventures  the  many  and  various  characters  intro- 
duced and  the  beautiful  scenes  described.  The 
-opening  scene  is  admirable,  and  the  point  of  the 
story  at  which  it  occurs  ia  very  well  chosen.  The 
lar^age  is  simple  and  elegant,  though  it  ia  some- 
limes  too  diffuse,  and  often  deviates  from  the  pure 
.ittic   stendord.     The   whole   work,  iis  coropared 
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with  the  beat  of  later  Greek  roniancee,  that  of 
Adiillea  Tatius  for  example,  has  the  superiority  of 
greater  nature,  loss  artificial  and  riielorical  elabora- 
tion, with  more  real  eloquence,  loss  improbability  in 
its  incidents,  and  greater  slcill  in  the  management 
of  the  episndee,  and,  in  shoR,  the  superiority  of  a 
work  of  original  talent  over  an  imitation.  It 
formed  the  model  for  subsequent  Creek  romance 
wtiteta.  It  is  often  quoted  by  the  title  of  Xapl. 
K\tia,  jnst  as  the  work  of  Adiillea  is  quoted  by 
that  of  AtuiciTrTT),  fixim  the  names  of  the  respective 

In  modem  times  the  Aethwpij^a  was  scarcely 
known  till,  at  the  sacking  of  Ofen  in  1S2S,  a  MS, 
of  the  work  in  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinna, 
king  of  Hungary,  attracted,  hy  its  rich  binding,  (be 
attention  of  a  soldier,  who  brought  it  into  Germany, 
and  at  last  it  came  into  the  hands  of  VJncentins 
Opsopoeus,  who  printed  it  at  Basel,  1534,  4to. 
Several  better  MSS.  were  afterwards  discovered, 
and  in  169S  a  new  edition  was  brought  out  in 
folio,  at  Heidelberg,  hy  Commelinns,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Stanislaus  Waruchewiczki,  which 
had  been  printed  in  1562  at  Basel,  and  m  15£6  at 
Antwerp.  The  editaon  of  Commelinus  was  re- 
printed at  Xiyen  in  1611,  Sro.,  and  at  FraJikfort  in 
1631,  8vo.  This  last  edition,  hy  Daniel  Pareua, 
was  the  first  divided  into  chapters.  The  edition  of 
Boiu^elot,  Paris,  1619,  Bvo.,  is  fiill  of  errors,  and 
the  notes  are  of  little  valae.  The  edition  of  Peter 
Scbmid,  Lips.  1772,  Svo.,  only  difiers  from  that  of 
Bouidelot  by  the  introduction  of  new  ectora.  At 
length,  in  i;99,  an  exceUent  edi^on  of  the  text 
and  Latin  version,  with  a  few  notes,  cluefly  critical, 
appeared  in  Mitscherlich's  Scriplores  Gnied  En>: 
iid,  of  which  it  forms  the  2d  volume,  in  two  parts, 
Svo.  Aigentorat.  anno  VI.  A  still  better  edition 
was  bnnigbt  out  in  1 804,  at  Paris,  hy  the  learned 
Greek  Corae's,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend,  Alex- 
ander Basilius,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  The  Urst  volams 
contains  an  introduction,  in  modem  Greek,  in  the 

text,  with  varions  readings.  The  second  volume 
contains  notes  in  ancient  Greek,  and  other  illustra- 

The  Aelkiopiea  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  modem  languages,  (Fabric.  BM.  Graec  vol. 
viii.  p.  1 1 1  i  the  Prefaces  of  Mitscherllch  and  Co- 
raes  j  Jacobs,  in  Erach  and  Grubert  Eis^elnpiidie, 
t.  V.  i  Hofimann,  Lex.  SS^og.  Scrgil.  Graec.  s.  p.) 

art  of  making  gold,  which  is  attributed  hy  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to  Heliodorus  the 
hishop  of  Tricca.  It  exists  in  MS.  in  Kvecal  libra- 
ries in  Europe,  and  is  printed,  from  the  Paris  MS., 
in  Fabric.  Bau.  Grata,  vol  viii.  p.  119.  The  title 
is  'HKinSt&pov  ^lAorrJ^eu  Trpdf  @eaSJ(riov  tAv  [x4yav 
BaffiA^a,  irjp!  Tijt  tSs  ipifioiro^ap  MuoTiitfl!  tIxi'V 
(i.  e.  Alchymy),  Bi'  'Iii^e™.  Kiihn  and  Hoffmann 
(Zer.  Siil.  ».  v.)  believe  the  poem  to  be  genuine, 
hut  Jacobs  calls  it  the  clumsy  fabrication  of  a  later 

to  give  it  the  semblance  of  authority  j  and  he  sug- 
gests that  the  name  He/iodonu  may  have  been 
used,  after  the  feshion  of  the  Akhymisis  and  Bosi- 
crucians,  on  account  of  its  etymological  signification. 
(Eisch  and  Gmber's  Ena/dopSdin,  s.  v.) 

V.  SciBNTlFKl.  1.  Of  Larissa,  the  author  of  a 
little  work  on  optics,  entitled  Kk/kjAoih  tSf  'Of- 

of  the  lal^or  wuik,  which  is  entitled  in  some  MSS. 
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doubtfnl  yhetliet  his  true  ii!ime  was  DamianuB  c 
neiiodorua.  The  work  is  chiefly  taken  ftoi 
Eoelid's  Optics.  The  work  was  printed  at  Plorenci , 
with  an  llsliui  Tersion,  by  Ignatius  Dante,  with 
the  pptea  of  Eoelid,  1673,  4to.i  at  Hambui^li  by 
F.  Laidanbrog,  1610,  4to;  at  Parie,  by  Erasmos 
BactbalinDB,  1657,  4to  (reprinted  1680);  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  Gnle'g  Optaoala  Mgthoiogica,  1670.  Svo. 
(hut  it  ie  omitted  in  the  Anisterdiun  edition. 
1688);  and  kstlj,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  die- 
ser[ation  upon  the  author,  by 
1758,8vo.  Someother  scientilic  works  of  Helio- 
Ainoa  are  mentioned.  (Fabric  BM  irraeo  Vol 
Tiii.  p.  128.) 

2.  Akhymiflt.     (See  No.  IV) 

VI.  Severn  Heliodori  of  less  importance  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricins.  (BiW  Graee  vol  viii 
pp.  126, 137.) 

The  Greek  writers  confound  this  name  wilb 
Herodianus,  Herodorus,  Herodotus,  Hesiodus,  and 
Diodorns.  [P  S] 

HBLIODO'RUS,  a  statuary  in  hronze  and 
marble,  mentioned  liy  FUny  among  the  artists  who 
made  "  athletas  et  armatos  et  venatores  encriHcBu- 
tesque"  (jtxxiv.  8.  s,  19.  %  Si).  He  was  the  maker 
of  a  celebrated  marble  group,  represenUng  Pan  and 
Olympus  wrestling,  which  stood  in  tile  portico  of 
Oclavia,  in  the  time  of  Phnj,  who  calls  it  "  alterum 
in  lerria  symplegma  nobjle"  (iixtL  £.  b.  4.  g  10  ; 
comp.  f  6,  and  CsFHiBOnOTUB.)  [P.  S.] 

HELIODO'RUS  ('HWSiupo')'  a  sniseon  at 
Home,  probably  a  oonlemporary  of  Juvenal,  in  the 
fiist  century  after  Christ.  {Juv.  vi.  373.)  He  may 
lie  the  same  person  who  wrote  a  work  on  surgery, 
which  is  quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmadon  (ap. 
GaL  De  Compos.  Medic  sen.  Gen.  vi.  14,  vd. 
Jiii.  p.  84fl),  and  Paulua  Aegineta  (De  Re  Med. 

chiefly  preserved  bj  Oribasius  and  Nicetas.  These 
are  10  be  found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Chartiei's 
edition  of  Galen,  and  in  the  CoUection  of  Greek 
Surgical  Writers  published  by  Cocehi,  Fkrence, 
1764,  fol.  (Haller's  BAIiotA.  dinerg.  m\.  L  p.  71 ; 
KUhn,  Addilam.  ad  BUnek.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabrimi,  *c  ettUbHam.)  [W.A.G.] 

HBLIOGA'BALUS.  [Eiagabaiub.] 
HFLIOS  {'HX.0!  or  'HMioi),  that  is,  the  sun, 
or  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Hyperimi  and  Thcia,  and  as  a  brother  of  Selene 
and  Eoa.  (Horn.  Od.  liL  176,  322,  /Tjohb.  is  Min. 
9,  13-,  Hes.  T^as.  371,  &c.)  From  his  father, 
lie  is  frequently  tailed  Hyperionxdes,  or  Hyperion, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  pa- 
tronymic, Hyperionion.  (Hom.  Od.  xii.  176, 
fij™«.  m  Or.  74;  Hes.  Theog.  lOU  ;  Horn. 
OAi.  24,  ii.  19,  39B,  Hyum.  M^jw^tPjffi.  191.) 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Hyperion  and  EnryphaeEsa.  Homer  describes 
Hehos  aa  ^vlng  light  both  to  gods  and  men '.  he 
n  the  east  from  Oceanue,  though  not  from  the 
Mg  (Af^i^i)  S: 
Oceanua, 
the  highest  poll 
uende,  arriving 
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some  lake  or  bog  (Af^i^i)  formed  by 

nd  then  he  de- 
the  darkness  of 
432,  Od.  iiL  !, 
18,  sii.  380.) 
mbellishcd  this 
Lost  magnilicent 


s.     (fl.v 
191,   ji 


occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  personifi- 
cations of  the  different  divisions  of  time  (Ov.  Mr:t. 
ii.  I,  &c,);  and  while  Homer  speaka  only  of  the 
gales  of  Hslioa  in  the  west,  later  writers  assign  to 
him  a  second  palace  in  the  west,  and  desciibe  his 
horses  as  feeding  npon  herba  growii^  in  the  islands 
of  the  blessed.  (Nonn.  DtMS'-  rii.  I,  &o. ;  Athen. 
yii.  296  ;  Stat.  TitA.  iii.  407.)  The  points  at 
whicll  Helios  rises  and  descends  into  the  ocean  are 
of  the  y  etui 


DUth, 


[ng  lake  place, 
'(W.KV.  403;Hes.  Op.  el 
Dks,  449,  B25.)  The  manner  in  which  Helioa 
during  the  night  passes  from  the  western  into  the 

Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make  him  sail  in  a  golden 
boat  round  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in 
the  east  at  the  point  irom  which  he  has  to  rnse 
igain.  This  golden  boat  is  the  work  of  Hephaestus. 
(Athen.  xi.  469 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  5.  g  10 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Hoot.  p.  1632.)  Others  represent  hun  ns  making 
hia  nightly  voyage  while  slumbering  in  a  golden 
bed.  (Athen.  xi.  470.)  The  horses  and  chariot 
with  which  Helios  makes  his  daily  onreer  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  first  occur 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helioa  (9,  15  ;  comp.  in 
Men.  69,  in  Cer.  88),  and  both  are  deacrihed  mi- 
nutely by  later  poets.  (Ov.  Met  ii.  106,  &t.  ; 
Hygin.  Fai.  183  ;  Schol.  ad  Earip.  Pioen.  3  j 
Find.  01.  vii.  71.J 

aa  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  is  unaware  of  the  iacttbat 
the  companions  of  Odysseus  robbed  his  oxen,  until 
he  was  informed  of  it  by  Lampetia.  (Od.  nil  S7S.) 
But,  owing  to  his  omniscience,  hs  was  able  to  be- 
tray to  Hephaestus  the  faithlessness  of  Aphmdite, 
and  to  reveal  to  Demeter  the  coiTying  o^  of  her 
dnughler.  (Od.  viii.  271,  fljmis.  ai  Or.  76,  &&, 
in  Sol.  10  (  comp.  Soph.  Ajaa,  847,  &•:.)  This 
idea  of  Helios  knowing  every  thing,  which  also 
contains  the  elements  of  his  ethical  and  prophetic 

being  confounded  and  identified  with  Apollo,  though 
they  were  originally  quite  distinct ;  and  the  iden- 
tification was,  in  fact,  never  carried  out  completely, 
for  no  Greek  poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the 
chariot  of  Helioa  thiougb  the  heavens,  and  EUnong 
tlie  Ituniana  we  find  this  idea  only  after  the  time 
of  Virgil.  The  i-epresentations  of  ApoUo  with  rays 
around  his  head,  to  characterise  hun  as  ideiitioil 
Fith  the  snn,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 

The  island  otThrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to 
Telios,  and  lie  there  had  fiocks  of  oxen  and  sheep, 
eai^  consisting  of  360  heads,  which  never  iiu:reased 
decreased,  and  were  attended  to  by  his  daugh- 
rs  Phaetusa  and  Lampetia.  (Hom,  (M.  xil  123. 
361,  &c.  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  B65,  &c)  Utec 
traditions  ascribe  to  him  flocks  also  in  the  ialand 
of  Erytheia  (ApoUod.  L  6.  §  1  ;  comp.  ii.  6.  g  10 ; 
Theocrit.  xiv.  130),  and  it  may  be  remarked  in 
general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especially  of  oxen,  occur 
in  most  places  where  the  worship  of  Helios  was 
established.  His  descendants  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  aumamea  and  epithets  ^ven  him  hy  the 
poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  hie  character  as  the 
snn.  Temples  of  Helios  (i^AisTo)  seem  to  have  eic- 
isted  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  time  (Hom.  Od. 
xii.  .^J6),  and  in  later  times  mc  find  hia  worship 
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w  places,  as  ia  Elis  (Pan 


BBtablislied 

25.  g  5),  Bt  Apollonia '(Herod,  i: 
(PaiiB.  ii.  34.  g  10),  in  the  acropolia  o/ Corinth  (ii. 
4.  %  7;  comp.  ii.  1.  §  6),  near  Argos  (ii.  ID.  §  3), 
at  Troeietie  (ii.  31.  §  8),  MegolopoKs  (Tiii.  9.  g  9, 
31.  g  1),  and  several  other  placet,  especially  in  the 
laland  of  Rhodes,  where  the  fiunoi 
Rhodea  was  a  representation  of  Hehi 
cubits  in  height  and,  being  overthi 
enrthqualce,  the  Rhodians  were  comnu 
nracle  not  to  erect  it  agam.  (Find.  01,  rii.  64,  &c.i 
Strab,  liv.  p.  652 1  Plin.  H.  N.  inlv.  7, 17.)  The 
sacciticea  offered  to  Helios  conaiated  of  vhite  rame, 
boars,  bulls,  goata,  himba,  especially  while  horses, 
and  honey.  (Horn,  it  lii.  1S7;  Euetath.odHoiB. 
pp.  86, 1668  (  Hygin.  Fii.  223 ;  Pans.  iii.  20.  {  5 ; 
Heroii.ai6;Strab.iLS13.)  Among  the  animals 
sacred  la  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentiooed. 
(PauB.  V.  35.  §  5.)  The  Roman  poets, 
speaking  of  the  gad  of  the  snn  (Sol),  nsually  adopt 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  bat  the  worship  of  Sol 
was  introdnced  also  at  Rome,  especially  after  the 
Romans  had  become  acquainted  with  the  East, 
though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  eim  and  moon 
occur  at  a  very  early  period.  (Varro,  de  Linff.  La!. 
V.  74 ;  Dionjs.  ii.  50 1  Seit.  Rut.  Raj.  Pi*,  iv.) 
Helioa  was  repFesented  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  in  the  act  of  ascending  his  chariot 
(Pans.  V.  1 1.  {  3),  and  several  statues  of  him  are 
mentioned  (vi.  24.  §  5,  viii.  9.  §  S,  31.  §  4)  ;  he 
was  also  represented  riding  in  his  chariot,  drawn 
by  foui'  horses.  (Plin.  H.  N.  nxa-.  3,  ]  9  ;  comp. 
Hirl,  MiOiol.  BSderb.  i  35.)  [L.  8.] 

HE'LIUS  fHAifls).  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Clandius,  and  steward  of  the  imperial  demesnefl  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  He  vms  one  of  Agrippina'a 
agents  in  ridding  herself  of  M.  Junius  Siianns,  pro- 
conenl  of  that  provmce  in  A.  D.  56.  Dining  Nero^ 
excursion  into  Gi'eeCB,  A.  D.  67—60,  Helins  acted 
as  prefect  of  Rome  and  Italy.  He  was  worthy  of 
the  tyrant  he  represented.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiii, 
12)  says  the  only  difference  between  them  was 
that  the  heir  of  the  Caesars  emulated  the  min- 
strels, and  the  freed-man  aped  the  heir  of  the 
Caesars.  The  borrowed  majesty  of  Helins  was 
equnlly  oppressive  to  ths  senate,  the  equites,  and 
the  populace.  He  put  to  death  Sulpicins  Came- 
rinus  [Cahbbinus]  aiid  his  son,  becauae  they  in- 
herited the  agnomen  Pytbicus,  which  Nero,  since 
he  had  simg  publicly  at  the  Pythian  games,  arro- 
gated to  himself.  He  compelled  the  eqnestrian 
order  to  snljacribe  to  a  statue  of  bunseif,  and  his 

without  any  reference  lo  the  emperor.  The  nni- 
Tersal  hatred  which  he  incurred  secured  the  fidelity 
of  Helins  to  his  master.  When  his  urgent  des- 
patches conld  not  draw  Nero  from  llie  spectacles 
and  theatres  of  Greece,  Helins  precipitately  qnitted 
Rome,  and  personally  remonstrated  with  the  em- 
peror on  aUowing  conspiracies  to  spring  np  on  all 
sides,  and  in  the  capital  itself,  uncheclted.  After 
Nero's  death,  Heliua,  by  the  command  of  Galba, 
was  eonductfid  in  chains  through  the  streets  of 
Borne,  and,  with  Locusta  the  poisoner,  Patrobius, 
and  other  creotiues  of  the  late  tyrant,  put  to  death. 
(Tac.  jJnn.  »ii.  1;  Suet  AV.  23  ;  Plut.  tftiii.  17; 
Dion  Cass,  liiii.  12, 18,  19,  Ixiv.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
HELIXUS(°E\i{o!),ofMegara,wilhaportJon 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  which,  on  its  way 
to  the  Hellespont,  under  Clcarchus,  was  dispersed 
by  a  stoim,  made  his  way  to  BynaDtium,  and  re- 


HELLANICUS. 
ceired  it  into  the  Peloponnesiau  confederacy,  in  the 
21st  yeacofthewar,  D.C.  411.  (Thne.  viii.  80.) 
Here  he  appears  to  have  remuned  with  a  contin- 
gent from  Megara.  We  hnd  him  at  the  end  of  the 
year  B.  a  408  left  with  Coeratados,  the  Boeotian, 
in  command  of  the  place,  then  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  while  Cieuehus  went  out  to  seek  rein- 
foi^ments.  The  Bysantines,  whose  lives  were 
being  sacriliced  to  leave  sullleient  ibcd  for  the  ga> 
rison,  'took  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  besiegers  ;  and  by  means  of  a  stratagem,  suc- 
ceeded in  admitting  them.  Heliitns  and  his  col- 
league were  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war.  (Xen.  HeO.  I  3.  g§  17—22;  comp.  Diod. 
liii.  66,  67.)  [A.  H.  C] 

HELLA'DIUS  {■E^^(i8.o5).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
a  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
younger.  Photjus  (cod.  146)  gives  a  brief  acmunt 
of  his  A*JikJi-  kbtA  oYoiX'io",  which  embraced 
chiefly  prose  words.  The  work  is  again  quoted  by 
Photius  (Cod.  158,  p.  100,  a.  38  ed.  Bekker)  under 
the  title  of  tSp  Ki^fuv  avKKirf^.  Snidas  calls  it 
A«|ews  rw^oias  XP^^  ttara  trroixttoif,  and  men- 
tions also  the  fallowing  works  by  Helbdins; 
2.  'Et^paffii  •piXarifilas.  3.  Aw'™irDi  tj  MoSff.1. 
4.  "EK^paaii  t£v  \tnfTpaiv  KufarafTiavSv.  5. 
■ferni^o!  ©(oSpouib  t*S  pwiKias.  It  is  Ukely, 
the  titles,  that  some  of  these  works  wera 
poetical. 

2.  Besantinoiis,  Besantinns,  or  Bisantinus,  an 
Egyptian  grammarian,  who  lived  at  the  beguining 
of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperors  Licioius 
and  Maximinianns,  and  composed  four  books  of 
miacellaneons  eitracts,  under  the  title  of  Ttfoy/ia- 
T(la  X("|OTDfinfl««i',  an  account  of  which  is  pven 
by  Photius  (Cod.  279).  The  work  is  often  quoted 
in  the  E^milagicam  Magasm.  The  extracts  in 
Photius  were  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Scbottne,  and  notes  by  Meursius,  as  an  appendix 

i  posthumous  work  of  Meursius,  De  R^no 
Laamico  el  Alienwmmm  Ptroeo,  Ultraj.l686,4to, 
printed    in  Gronovius's  Thesivrva  Aaliq.  Graec. 
.i.x.l701,  fol. 

3.  There  is  one  dis^ch  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
ider  the  name  of  Helladius.     (Jonsius,  Sitryil. 

Hist.  PM.  L  2,  4,  p.  15 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol. 
p.  477,  vol.  vi.  p.  368 ;  vol.  x.  pp.  718,  773  i 
Bmnck,  Aiiat.  tdL  ii.  p.  438  ;  jACobi,ABlh.  Graeo. 
vol.  iii.  p.  146,  ToL  xiii.  p.  901.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Caesareia,  in  Cappadocia,  succeeded 
s  master,  Basil  the  Great,  in  that  see,  A.  D.  378, 
id  was  present  at  tJie  two  councils  of  Cousfanti- 
>ple  in  A,  D.  381  and  394.     His  life  of  St.  Basil 

is  quoledbyDaniascenns((7>-itf.«'e/niajr.i.p.327j, 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  work  is  doubirnL 
(Sozom.  H.  E.  viii.  6 ;  TUlemont,  Mem.  Eedee. 
'  ■c.p.689;  Cav8,flis(.  £i(.a,  0.378;  Fabric 
Bai.  Groec.  vol  ix.  p,  393.) 

Bishop  of  Taraus,  originally  anonk,  flourished 
about  A.  D.  431,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  attach^ 
nent  to  Nestcrius,  through  which  he  lost  his 
lishopric  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the 
:hurch,  but  he  w^  compelled  to  join  in  the  ana- 
iheuia  upon  Nestorius.  Six  letters  of  his  are  ex- 
ant.     (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  s.  a.  431.)  (P.  S-l 

HBLLANI'CUS  ('EWLiffiiM!)-  1-  Of  Myti- 
ene  in  the  island  of  Les^s,  the  most  eminent 
among  the.  Greek  logographeis.  He  was  the  son, 
ling  to  some,  of  Andromenes  or  Aristomenes, 
iiecording  to  otiiers,  of  Scamon  (Scammon). 


HELLANICU8. 
SuidaS  (j.  v-'EWiomos).  Accordihg  to  die  con- 
fused itccoiint  of  SuidaB,  Hellonicus  and  Herodotus 
lived  ti^ther  at  the  coartotAinynta9(B.  c.  563 — 
6U4),  and  HellankaB  was  atill  aliye  in  the  rsign  of 
Perdiccaa,  who  sncceeded  to  the  throne  in  B.  c. 
461.  This  accounl,  however,  is  irreconcijable  with 
.the  further  (tatemenl  of  Suidas,  that  HeJlanicus 
was  H  con  temporary  ot  Sophocles  and  Euiipides. 
Liician  (Macrob.  22)  states  that  EeUanicns  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  the  learned  authoress 
Pamphiht  (ap.  GeUiam,  xv.  23),  who  likewise 
niakes  him  a  contdnporary  of  Herodotna,  aaye  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponiiesian  war  (b.  c. 
431),  Hellanicua  was  ahout  sixty-five  years  old,  so 
that  he  would  have  been  horn  abont  B.C.  496,  and 
diedinn-c.  411.  Tliis  BBCount,  which  in  iuelf  is 
yeiy  probable,  seema  to  be  contradicted  by  a  state- 
ment of  a  Bcholiiut  {ad  ArktofA.  Ban.  706),  from 
which  it  wonld  appear  that  after  the  battle  of 
Ai^nsae,  in  B.C  406,  Hellanicus  was  still  en- 
gaged ill  writing ;  but  the  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
pression of  that  schoiiust  does  not  warrant  such  an 
inference,  and  it  is  moreover  clear  from  Thncydides 
(i.  97),  that  in  B.C.  404  or  403  Hellanicus  was  no 
longer  alive.  Another  authority,  an  anonytnoos 
biographer  of  Euiipide«  (p.  134  in  Weetenaann'i 
Vilaram  Snnplryres  6^'aed  mittareB,  Brunswick, 
1845),  stales  that  Hellanicus  was  bom  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of 
Boedromion  B.c  4S1,  and  that  he  received  hisi 
from  the  victory  of  'EAAifi  over  the  barbarl 

some  grammarian  to  account  for  the  name  Hellani- 
cus, and  deserves  no  credit ;  and  among  the  various 
contradictory  stntoments  we  ace  indined  to  adopt 
that  of  Paiopbila.  Respecting  the  life  of  Hella- 
nicus we  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  and  we  only 
learn  from  Soidas  that  he  died  at  Peipercne,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  to  Les- 
bos ;  we  may,  however,  presume  that  he  visited  at 
least  some  of  the  countries  of  whose  liistory  he 

Hellanicus  was  a  very  prolific  wiir«T,  and  if  we 
were  to  look  upon  all  the  titles  that  have  eoma 
down  to  us  as  titles  of  genuine  productions  and  dis- 
tinct works,  them  number  would  amount  to  nearly 
thirty  ;  but  the  recent  investigations  of  Preller 
{De  HelUunco  Lesbio  Hatoriw.  Dorpat,  1840,  4to.) 
have  shown  that  several  works  bearing  bis  name 
are  apurlous  and  of  later  date,  and  that  many  others 
which  are  referred  to  as  sepaiatfi  works,  are  only 
chapters  or  secdons  of  other  works.  We  adopt 
Preller's  anangement,  and  lirst  mention  those  works 
which  were  spurious.  1.  A<7firTWa,  The  late 
origin  of  this  pmducrion  is  obvious  from  the  frag- 
ment quoted  by  Arrian  {Dissert.  Epidet.  ii.  19} 
and  Gellius  (i.  2  ;  comp.  Athen.  il  p.  470,  xv. 
pp.  679,  680.)  2.  Eit'Aftu«Kiidi'aftHri!,whichiB 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (liv.  p.  652),  who,  how- 
ever, doubts  its  genuineness.  3.  Bnpfapiiid  vi- 
fu/ta,  which,  even  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  was  a  compilation  made  from  the  works 
of  Herodotus  and  Damaates.  (Euseb.  Praep.  ^nong. 
ix.  p.  46S ;  comp.  Suid.  b.v.  Zi^XJit ;  Etymo]. 
Mag.  p.  407.  48.)  4.  'Efl™i'  imtiairiiu,  which 
seems  to  liave  been  a  similar  compilation.  (Athen. 
li,  p.  462  ;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  190.)  It  may  have 
been  the  same  worfc  as  the  one  which  we  find 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  n<pt  (trSo  (Schol. 
ad  ApoUon.  fliorf.  iv.  822),  KkVhs  ffl™"  «h1 
riAiaif,  or  Eiinply  uti^tn.  (Sloph.  lijz.  s.  i\  Xapi- 
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tinm  refers  to  some  other  works  under  the  i 
of  Hellanicus,  such  as  Korpiand,  to  ire,il  AuSliw, 
and  SniieiKi.  of  which  we  cannot  say  whether  they 
were  parts  of  another  work,  perhaps  the  Utfivuid 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  presently).  The  ioipimiai 
mentioned  by  Cedrenus  {Smiops.  p.  11),  and  the 
laTaplm  (Athen.  ii.  p.  411,  where  lepeiais  must 
prolmbly  be  reud  for  loroploii ;  Theodoret,  de 
Aff.  p.  1022),  probably  never  existed  at  all,  and 
ate  wrong  titles.  There  is  one  work  referred  to  by 
FulgentiuB  {MyA.  L  2^,  called  Mts  iraKvroxla, 
the  very  title  of  which  is  a  mystery,  and  is  oUier- 

Setting  aside  these  works,  which  were  spurious, 
ot  at  least  ot  very  doubtful  character,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  genuine  productions  of  Hellanicus, 
according  to  the  three  diviMons  under  which  they 
are  arranged  by  Preller,  viz.  genealogical,  choro- 
graphical,  and  chronological  works. 

1.  GeseaiojaM/iBW*).  It  isa  very  probable  opinion  ' 
of  Preller,  that  Apollodorns,  in  writmg  his  Biblio- 
theca,  followed  principally  the  genealogical  works  of 
Hellanicus,  and  he  accordingly  arranges  the  latter 
in  the  following  order,  agreeing  with  that  in  which 
Apoilodoras  treats  of  his  subjecta.  1.  AtinmAiQi. 
vta^  in  two  hooks,  containing  the  Thessalian  tra- 
ditions about  the  origin  of  man,  and  about  Deuca- 
lion and  his  descendants  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Clem.  Alex.  Kroia.  vi.  p.  629. )  The 
"  TToAiftcf  r^rred  to  by  Harpocration  (s 


Xia)» 


either  the 


■pop- 


it.  2.  topui'l!,  in  two  books,  contained  the  Pclas- 
gian  and  Argive  traditions  from  the  time  of  Phoro- 
neua  and  Ogyges  down  to  Hetticles,  perhaps  even 
down  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleithte.  {Dionys. 
i.  28,)  The  works  Hepl  'ApwaSiM  (SchoL  ad 
Apolloa.  Bhod.  i.  162),  'ApjoAiKd  (SchoL  ad 
ffom.n.m. 75),  and  Boiwruni (ibid.  iii. 494)  were 
either  tlie  same  work  as  the  Phoronis  or  portions 
of  it.  3.  'ArtauTtf!!,  in  two  books,  containing  tho 
stories  about  Atkis  and  his  descendants.  (Harpo- 
crat.  s. «.  'O/inplSai ;  Schol.  ad  Htm.  U.  rviii.  486.) 
4.  Tpuiwi,  in  two  books,  beginning  with  the  time 
of  Dardanus.  (Harpocrat.  &  o.  Kpifluni ;  Sohol.  ad 
Horn.  Ii.  <p.  242.)  The  'AoBirii  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  Traica.  (Marcellin.  Fit.  THw.  §  4.) 

II.  OiorojjngjSMoisuorfs.  1.  "ATflfi,  or  a  histoiy 
of  Attica,  consisting  of  'at  least  four  books.  The 
first  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical  period  ; 
the  second  was  principally  occupied  with  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Attic  demi ;  the  contents  of 
the  third  and  fourth  are  little  known,  but  we 
know  that  Hellanicus  treated  of  the  Attic  colonies 
established  in  Ionia,  and  of  the  subsequent  events 
down  to  his  own  time.  (Preller,  I.e.  p.  22,  &c  i 
comp  Thuc.  i.  97.)  2.  AioKind,  or  the  history 
of  the  Aeolians  m  A»b  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean.  The  Leshiaca  and  IIcpl  XW  (rrlatui 
seem  to  have  formed  sections  of  the  Aeobo. 
(Tzetz.  ad  L^soph.  1374  ;  SeboL  ad  Piad.  Nem. 
li.  43,  ad  Bom.  Od.  viii.  294.)  3.  Uepauci,  in 
two  books,  contained  the  history  of  Persia,  Media, 
and  Assyria  from  the  time  of  Ninus  to  that  of  Hel- 
lanicus himself,  Ba  vti  may  gather  from  the  frag- 
ments still  extant,  and  as  is  expressly  stated  by 
Cepbalion  in  Syncellus  (p.  315,  ed.  Dindoif). 

III.  CSrosofo^icoi  worie.  1.  'lipeiai  Tji'lIpBt, 
in  three  books,  contained  a  chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos.  There  existed  un- 
doubtedly at  Argos  in  the  temple  of  Hera  records 


■  CAiot^le 
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in  the  form  of  annuls,  which  aaceiided  to  the  earl 
times  for  which  they  were  made  op  liDm  oral 
ditions.  Hellanicus  made  uae  of  these  records, 
his  work  was  sot  a  mere  meagre  list,  hut  he  in< 
ponited  in  it  a  variety  of  traditiona  and  hiBtoiicaJ 


if  his 


othec  works,  and  h«  thus  produced 
niclo.  II  was  one  of  the  earliest  atlempla  to  regu- 
late chronology,  and  was  aiiemards  made  use  of  by 
Thucydidea  (ii.  2,  iv.  1,  33),  Timaeus  (Polyh.  lii. 
12),  and  others.  {Comp.  Pint.  iJe  Afin.  p.  iiai  ; 
PrelIer,J.ii.  p.34,&c.)   3.  Kopso^Koi,       -    "^  - 


pooticsl  contests  at  the  festival  of  the  Csrneia. 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  iiist  attempt  to- 
wards a  history  of  literature  in  Greece.  A  part  of 
this  work,  or  perhaps  an  early  edition  of  it,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  verse.  (Athen.  liv.  p.  63B.) 
Suidas  states  tliat  Hellanicus  wrote  many  works 
but  of  the  latter  kind 


lost,  with 


""Airt"    "°" 


Altliough  he  belongs,  strictly  speaking, 
logographers  (Dionys.  Jitd.  de  Tkucvd.  5  ;  i^iuu.  i. 
S7).  still  he  holds  a  much  higher  place  among  the 
early  Oreek  historians  than  any  of  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  logographers.  He  forms 
the  transition  from  that  class  of  writers  to  the  reel 
histoiians  ;  for  he  not  only  treated  of  the  mythical 
ages,  hat,  in  several  instances,  he  carried  history 
(town  to  his  own  thnes.  But,  as  Sir  as  the  form  of 
history  is  concerned,  he  had  not  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  cnatora  and  practice  of  other  logo- 
gtaphors,  tor,  like  them,  he  treated  histoiy  from 
local  points  of  view,  and  divided  it  into  such  por- 
tions as  might  be  related  in  the  form  of  genealogies. 
Hente  he  wrotelocal  hislories  and  traditions.  This 

counts  from  those  of  Herodotus,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  these  two  writers  worked  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  that  the  one  was 
unknown  to  the  other.  It  cannot  he  matlor  of 
surprise  thxt,  in  r^^ard  to  early  traditions,  he  was 
detitlent  ra  hisloriial  criticisni,  and  we  may  helieve 
Thucydidos  (i.  97),  who  aaja  that  Hellanicus 
wrote  the  history  of  later  times  briefly,  and  that 
he  was  not  accurate  in  his  chronology.  In  his  geo- 
graphical views,  loo,  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
dependent  npon  his  predecessors,  and  gave,  tor  the 
most  part,  what  he  found  in  them  ;  whence  Aga- 
themeraa  (i.  1),  who  calls  him  an  iriip  ■woXvlarttp, 
remarks  that  he  dirAi£(mus  irapiSaKf  t^i'  laropica' ; 
bat  the  censure  for  fiilE^ood  and  the  like  be- 
stowed on  him  by  such  writers  as  Cteaias  {op. 
P&ot  Si6l  Cod.  73),  TheopompuB  (ap.  Slrab.  i. 
p  43),  Ephorns  (op.  Joseph,  c  Apion,  i.  S  ;  comp. 
Stmb  vin  p.  3B6>,  and  Straho  (x.  p.  451,  Jii.  p. 
6Ua,  XIV  p.  60-2),  is  evidently  one-sided,  and 
should  not  bias  us  in   forming   our  judgment   of 

can  he  no  danbt  that  he  was  a  learned  and 
diligent  cmnpiter,  and  that  so  &r  as  his  sources 
went,  ha  was  a  trustworthy  one.  His  fragments 
are  collected  in  Slura,  HeUamd  Lesbii  Frag- 
menl^  Lips.  1796,  Bvo.,  2d  edition  1826  ;  in  the 
jHhscthk  (M(iBaiR,vol.ii.  p.  90—107,  Camb.  1B26  ; 
and  in  C  and  Th.  Milller,  Fragmeata  HiilOT. 
f.inM.  p.  mSS.  (Dahlmann,  HerodoL  p.  122, 
Miiller,  HUt  of  Greek  Lit  p.  36i,  and  especially 
the  work  ot  Preller  above  referred  to.) 


HBLLOTIA." 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  a  disciple  of  Ag»- 
thocles,  and  apparently  a  contemporary  of  the  ciitio 
AristarehuB.  He  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  belonged  to  that  class  of  critics  who  are  termed 
the  Chorizontes.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  1035, 
1173;  SchoL  Tenet,  ad  IL  v.  269;  SchoL  ad 
Saphod.  PMlncl,  201  ;  Schol.  Eurip.  Vat.  in  Troad. 
833,  i«  Oesl.  13*7  ;  comp.  Grauert  in  the  Bhehi. 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  &c  ;  Welcker,  derEpiscie 
Oydua,  p.  2BI.) 

3.  Of  Syracuse,  a  contemporary  of  Dion.  (Pint. 
Dios.  43,)  Ee  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  who 
is  mentioned  m  Bekker's  Anecdota  (p.  351)  and 
Suidas  (s.  v.  div^ix^ireai)  as  an  author  who 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  [L,  S.] 

HELLAS.     [Go'nqvujb.] 

HELLE  fEA\7|),  a  daughter  ot  Athamas  and 
Nephele,  and  sister  of  Phrixua.  (Apollod.  i,  9.  §  I ; 
Apollon.  Ithod-  i.  997  i  Ov.  Fbsi.  iv.  909,  Afet.  xi. 
195.)  When  Phriiua  was  to  be  sacrificed,  Ne- 
phele rescued  her  two  children,  who  rode  away 
through  the  air  npon  the  nun  with  the  golden  iJeece, 
the  gift  of  Hei-mes,  but,  between  Sigeium  and  the 
Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea,  which  was 
hence  called  the  sea  of  Helle  (Hellespont;  Aeschyl. 
/^Efs.  70, 875).  Her  tomb  waa  shown  near  Pactya. 
on  the  Hellespont.  (Herod,  vii.  57 1  comp.  Atha- 
mas and  Almops.)  [L.  S.] 

HELLEN  CEAA^t),  1.  A  son  of  Dencalioii 
and  Pyrrha,  or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Zeaa 
and  Dorippe  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  g  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Apolr- 
loji.Ekod.\.  118;  Eustath.  od  ffoin,  p.  1644),  oi 
of  Prometheus  and  Clymene,  and  a  brother  of  Deu- 
calion. (SchoL  ad  Pind.  01.  is.  68.)  By  tlio 
nymph  Orseis,  that  is,  the  mountain  nymph,  he 
became  the  father  of  Aeolus,  Doras,  and  Xnthus, 
to  whom  some  add  Amphictjon.  Hellen,  according 
■     ■     ■"■■  ■ "        if  Phthia  in  Thesaalj,  L e. 


lelelt 


Thesaaly,  but  subsequently  it 


13) 


5.  iii.  20.  §  6 ;   Strab.  «i 


A  son  of  Phthios  and  Chrysippe,  and  the 
lythical  founder  of  the  Thessalian  town  of  Hellas. 
(Steph.  Bys,  s.  11.  'EW^i  Strab.  ii.  p.  431, 
'  :-)  IL.  S.] 

HELLEN,  a  distingniahed  engraver  of  gems  in 

E  time  of  Hadrian.  (Bracci,  vol.  ii.  tab.  77  ;  de 
Jonge,  p,  161 ;  Kohler,  Ebil^tavg,  p.  23 ;  R, 
'"  jchetle,  Leitre  &  M.  Sclam,  p.  44.)      [P.  S.] 

HELLO'TIA  or  HELLOTIS  CEAAwtI*  or 
'EAAwrft),  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Corinth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  {01.  xiii.  56), 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  ferUle  marsh  (^Juk) 
near  Marathon,  where  Athena  had  a  sanctuary  j  or 
from  Hellotia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Timander, 
who  fled  into  the  temple  of  Athena  when  Corinth 
burnt  down  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  destroyed 
le  temple  with  her  rister  EuryHone.    Soon  after, 

^  igae  broke  out  at  Corinth,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  it  should  not  cease  until  the  souls  oj 
the  maidens  were  propitiated,  and  a  sanctuary 
should  be  erected  to  Athena  Hellotis.  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Hellotia,  see  iJi'ei.  of  Ant.  a.u 
HeiloHs  was  also  a  surnnme  of  Europe  in  Crete, 


HELPIDIUS. 

whers  nlao  a  fretinl,  Hellotio,  was  celeLrHled  to 
lier.     (Oat  o/^st,  j.  i.)  [L.  8.] 

HELO'RUS  ('E\wpii),  a  son  of  the  Scythian 
Istms,  and  brother  of  Acteeus.  Later  traditions 
state  that  hs  Bccompanied  Telephus  in  the  war 
against  Troy.  (Philostr,  Ner.  u.  15  ;  Tzetz, 
Anieiom. '27*.)  LI"  S.] 

HBLPI'DIUS,  or  ELPI'DIUS.  1.  A  pei^on 
of  this  name  appears,  from  the  Coder  Justini- 
nneus  (8.  tit.  10.  g  6),  to  haie  performed  the 
duties  {agent  vicem)  of  praefectuB  prMlorio  under 
Conatanlme  the  Great,  in  -i,n.  321.     A  law  of 


iw  Cagiiari  in  Sardinia),  is  addressed  to 
C  d  Theod.  2.  «t.  8.  §  1),  hot  with- 
1      d^  guation.    A  coDstitntion  of  (bs 

(Cod.Thood.'l3.  tit.6.'§4), 

0  moutli  of  the  Tiber,  Bre  ad- 

hi  IS  not  determined  what  Mte 

e dates:  it  has  been  thought 

as    rae        f  Sardinia  in  i.  d.  321,  and 

rgency  for  the  praetoriaJi  plae- 

is  more  likely  that  he  was 

rae  ect  of  Italy  during  the  whole 

"H)         4,  and  had  Sardgnia  in  his 

■ms  couBularis  Pannoniae  A.  n. 
tit,  20.  §  6),  and  praeteitue 
D.  369,  360.     It  is  probable 

hstanding  the  length  of  the 
hi  holding  that  oflice  and  the 
for  the  HelpidiuB  who  was 
ss  was  already  a  person  of  rank 
visited  the  celebrated  recluse 
Egyptian   desert.      His  wile, 

bree  On  their  departure  fi'om 

0  aU  tfiken  ill  at  Qaia,  and 

th  sicians,  but  were  restored  lo 

rs  (as  was  supposed)  of  St. 

rislaeneta,  n  lady  of  eminent 

The  data  furnished  by  St. 

to  fix  the  date  of  this  visit  to 

d  as  Helpidius  bad  then  three 

gh  connter  the  difficulties  of  such 

t  he  might 


taly 


.    In  A, 


I.  366  A 


visited  Hilaiion  again, 
Antony  when  she  was  prerented  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death.  Jerome  speaks  of  Helpidins 
us  praefcet  at  this  time  ;  but  if  this  is  correct,  he 
must  have  held  some  other  praefiicture  before  that 
of  the  East,  in  which  he  socteeded  Hennogenes. 
Animianus  pkces  his  appointment  a  little  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Constantius  11. ;  and  from  the 
Codex  Theodosianua  it  appears  that  it  took  place 
only  just  before  A.  □.  359.  Ammianus  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  address,  but 
of  mild  and  upright  disposition,  and  averse  to  blood- 
shed. Libanios  was  mtimate  with  Helpidins,  and 
addressed  many  letters  to  hnn  Some  dispute, 
however,  appears  to  have  taken  place  between 
Ihem  !  and  Libanius.  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
emperor  Julian  (^  652  ed  Wolf),  complains 
that  Helpidins,  "  the  unjust,"  had  stopped  hia 
salary,  which,  however,  SaUustioB,  "the  kind,"  who 
succeeded  llel|>idiu9  in  the  praefecture  of  the  East, 


HELPIDIUS.  sra 

had  restored.  Libanius,  in  his  Orations,  also 
disparages  Helpidins:  in  one  place  he  refers  to  the 
mean  condition  of  hisfether  {Orai.pro  Ttuilaasio), 
and  in  another  {ad  Polydem),  charges  him  with 
having  in  hia  youth  prostituted  himself  to  the  un- 
nalujS  Jnsts  of  others.  Little  confidence,  however, 
can  be  placed  m  the  sophist's  invectives.  The 
history  of  Helpidins  after  he  ceased  to  lie  praefect 
is  doubtfiil ;  it  is  most  likely  ^at  he  is  the  Hel- 
pidins who  under  Julian  apostatised  from  Chris- 
tianity (perhaps  to  gain  the  emperor's  favour  or  to 
avert  his  displeasure),  and  hehl  tiie  oflice  of  comei 
rerum  privatamm,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
Julian,  comes  Orie^itis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and 
Felix,  comes  sacramm  largitionnm,  when  Chfey 
seised  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  great  church  at 
Constantinople.  The  narrative  of  Theodoret  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  Helpidius  in  this  aftair 
simply  ditdiarged  his  official  function,  abstaining 
from  the  n  ul  s  by  h  h  ch  hit  oad  uto  aggra  ated 
the  nj  ry  and  escap  ng  the  judgmenla  by  wh  cl 
Bcco  d  ng  0  he  h  Etc  an  they  were  aAerwardiS 
orerlak  N   eph  n  s  Cal  sti    howe  er    states 

that  He  p  d  u  d  d  ot  escape  the  D  ne  uid  g 
nation,  fo  that  atfe  wards,  aun  ng  at  the  ty 
s  possess  ons,  and 


whee 


{Marty  dogiu  n  ad  Slh  Nm)  men 
tions  a  Saint  Elpidius  of  senatorial  rank,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  and  cites  as  hia 
authority  the  Jtftino&jrium  of  the  Greeks.  In  his 
Anaafes  Ea^siastki  ad  Ann,  362,  c.  xxv,  he  identi- 
fies the  martyr  with  the  praetorian  praefed  ;  but 
this  identity  is  disputed,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  by  .Tillemont.  Poaaibly  Helpidius  may 
have  anifered  fine  or  confiscation  or  imprisonment 
for  some  offence  under  Julian  ;  and  from  this  may 
have  arisen  the  story  of  his  martyrdom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  his  enlKriiis  a  Divine  judgment  for 
apostacy  on  the  other.  (Cod.  Theod,  U.  co.  j  Oo- 
thofred.  Prosqp.  Chd.  Theodoa. ;  Amm.  Marc.  nL 
6  ;  Hieronym.  VilaBSarioa.  Opera,  vol.iv.  pt.2. 
cols.  78.  84,  ed.  Martianay ;  Liban.  ^uri.  33, 
460,  653,  1463,  &c, ;  see  the  index  in  ed.  Wolf, 
OroftoH.  li.  ffl.  i  Theodoret,  H.  E.  iii.  12,  13  ;  Ni- 
ceph.  Callisri,  H.E.  i,  29  j  Tillemont,  Hist,  dea 
Emp.  vol,  iv.) 

2.  A  Spaniard,  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  wished  to  force  St.  Olym- 
niaa  to  mairy  him.  (Baronius,  Anntd.  ad  Amt. 
"""  mont,  HkL  del  Entp.  Vol.  v.  p. 


"■). 


388. 
291., 

3.  A  friend  of  SjramachuB. 
number  ot  the  eilanl  lettera  ot  Sjmniachus  were 
addressed  to  him,  and  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
care  of  Helpidius,  (Symroach.  Episl.  t.  83,  84,  ed. 
Genev.  1587,  T.  86,  86,  ed.  Paris,  1601 ;  Tille- 
mont; Hial.  dea  Emp.  vol.  v.  p.  409.)       [J.  C.  M,] 

H  ELPI'DIUS  or  ELPI'DIUS,  sometimes 
written  Helfridms,  was  a  Christian  poet,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
physician  to  the  Gothic  monarch  Theodoric,  and  is 
hdieved  by  many  to  be  the  Bnsticus  Heljiidins 
commemorated  in  an  inBcription  with  the  title  of 
Exquaedor.  The  (allowing  compositions,  still  ex- 
tant, are  ascribed  to  this  author;— 

1.  Ilistoriarsm  TeHrmaUi  Veleris  d  Norn  Tra- 
ticlai  XXIV.,  tiventy-tour  epiKrammatic  narratives, 
taken  from  Bible  history,  each  comprised  in  threo 
dactylic. hexameters,  with  titles  descriptive  of  the 
aubJECts,  such  as  "  Eva  a  diabolo  soducla,"  "  Toseph 


X.tioc^lc 


SSO  HELVHTS. 

H  ftatribns  Tendilur,"  "  Lazarus  a  morte  reTocati 
"Christus  in  monW  dooet,"  and  the  like. 

2.  De  C&riaH  Jetu  Bea^fida,  a  song  of  praJae 
thanksgiving,  compriaed  in   ISO  heiameters, 
altogether  destitute  of  sli^ance,  and  certainly  rery 
Biipariocin  erery  respect  to  the  weak  and  poii  ''-- 
triatidis. 

It  would  appear  from  an  allusion,  somewliat  am- 
higuons,  however,  contained  in  the  hat-named  piece 
(t.  45,  &K.),  that  Uelpidiua  had  written  a  poem  to 
eomfort  himself  while  in  sorrow,  but,  if  such  a  pro- 
dnction  was  ever  pnbliated,  it  is  now  lost. 

Both  of  the  above  works  are  given  in  the  Poeir 
arum  veterttm  EecUs.  Opera  Ckrigtiana  of  Q.  Fa- 
bricius,  tbL  Ba^l  15S4  ;  tn  the  BiU.  Maga.  Fatr. 
fbl.  Paris,  1(141,  ydL  viii,,  and  in  the  BUI.  Pair. 
Ma«.  fol.  Lugdun.  1677,  vol  ii.  p.  462.  {Casai- 
odor.  Var.  iy.  24  ;  Ennod.  Bp.  it  21,  Jti,  19,  and 
notea  of  Simoond.)  [W.  R.] 

HE'LVIA.  1.  Daughtei;  of  L.  Helvias,  a  Roman 
etjues,  who,  on  her  letum  &om  Borne  to  Apulia, 
B.  c.  11 4,  was  struck  from  her  horse  by  lightning, 
and  killed,  on  the  StelUtine  plain.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  death  were  suflicientty  runarkable 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  HaruBpioes,  who  pre- 
dicted from  them  impending  disgrace  to  the  matal 
priesthood  and  to  the  equasti'ian  order.  {Plut. 
QiflMsi.  Ram.  83  ;  Oroa.  t,  IS  ;  Obaeq.  rfe  Proi. 
97.)  For  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
dictiiHi  see  Dion  Casa.  Fr.  91,  92 ;  Lit.  Epit.  \an. 

2.  Wife  of  M.  Annaeaa  Seneca,  of  Cordiiba,  the 
rhetorician,  and  mother  of  his  three  sons,  M.  An- 
noeus  NoTatns,  L.  Annaeue  Seneca,  tile  philosopher, 
and  L.  Annacna  Mela.  (Sen.  OinW.  ad  Hde.  2.) 
Heivie  was  probably  a  native  of  Spmn,  and  foUowed 
her  husband  to  Bome,  about  A.  D.  3 — 6,  while  her 
second  son  was  an  infimt.  {Itiid.  17.)  The  life  of 
Helvia  is  conlinned  in  Seneca's  address  of  condo- 
lence to  his  mother  (Omaoin/io  ad  Hdmam)  on  bis 
eiilc  tn  Coruca,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  o. 
47-9.  Through  the  rhetorical  amplifications  of  thia 
nddcess  we  discover  that  Helvia  had  bome  ber  full 
share  of  «ie  florrowfl  of  life.  Her  mother  died  in 
giving  birth  to  her.  She  was  brongtlt  up  by  a  step- 
mother. She  liad  lost  her  husband  and  a  most  in- 
dulgent uncle  wlthiD  a  month  of  each  other  ;  and 
ber  grief  for  the  untimely  decease  of  one  of  her 
grandauna  was  embittered  by  the  exile  of  her  son. 
Helvia  had  at  least  one  sister  (Cons,  ad  Hehs.  17), 
bat  her  name  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HE'LVIA  GENS,  plebeian,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Faati— tho  ovation  of  M.  Helvins  Blasio, 
B.C.  195  [Blasio] — and  waa  first  rescued  from 
obscurity  by  the  election  of  P.  Helvins  Pertinax  to 
the  empire,  A.  D.  193.  The  HcWia  gena  contained 
in  the  time  of  the  republic  the  samamea  Blasio, 
Cjnna,  Mancia.  a  few  Me  mentioned  withont  a 
cagnomen.  [W.B.D.]    .. 

ME'LVIUS.  1.  Cn.,  tribune  of  tlie  soldiers, 
was  alain,  B.  c.  204,  in  battle  with  the  Ganis  and 
Carthaginians,  in  the  territory  of  Mihm.  (Liv. 
xa.  IB.) 

2,  C,  wis  aedile  of  the  plebs  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato  the  elder,  in  B.  c,  199,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  praetorship.  As  prae- 
tor, Helviua  had  no  province  regularly  assigned  ta 
him  ;  bat  he  accompanied  the  consul,  Sext.  Aelius 
Faetns,  into  Cisalpme  Gaul,  and  receired  from  Mm 
llie  command  of  one  of  the  consular  armies.  (Liv. 
xxxii,  7,  9,  26.)  He  aftei-wnrda  served  in  Qalatia 
aa  legatiis  to  Cn.  Manlins  Vulso,  consul  jn  B.  c 


HEMINA. 
(Liv.  xxiviii.  20,  21,  22  ;  Polyb.  i 


i.  17. 


%  3,  &c.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HB'LVIUS  PE'RTINAX.  [Pbbtinak.I 
HELVI'DIA  GENS.  The  name  Helvidius  does 
not  occur  in  Roman  history  until  the  hitter  half  of 
the  firet  century  B.  a  (CicyroCSucnt  70.)  Under 
Nero  and  the  Flavian  Caesars  it  waa  renowned  ibr 
earnest,  but  fniitleas,  patriotism.  The  connecUon 
of  P.  Helvidius  Rufiis  with  Larinum  (Cic  I.  a),  a 
Frentanian  manicipiant  (Plin.  ^.  iV.  iii.  12),  makes 
it  probable  that  the  femily  was  originally  Sabellian. 
The  Helvidii  had  the  surnames  Priscus  and  Bufus. 
The  only  Helvidius  who  bad  no  cognomen,  or 
whose  cognomen  has,  perhaps,  dropped  out  of  the 
MSS^  is  tlie  following ; — 

HELVI'DIUS,  son  of  the  younger  Helvidiua 
Priacns  [Priscub  HBi.vioiiia,  2]  by  bis  first  wife. 
He  had  the  title  of  consnlaHe,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  Fasti.  Warned  by  the  fete  of 
his  litther  and  his  lather's  &ieods,  under  Nero  and 
his  sueceasora,  Helvidius  conceded  equal  titlents 
and  aimilar  principles  in  recrement.     But  he  had 

and  Oenone,"  and  the  informers  of  Domitian's 
reign  detected  in  the  nyropli  and  ths  feithleaa 
Trojan  the  emperor's  divorce  from  one  of  bis  many 
wives.  Helvidius  was  accused,  condemned,  and 
even  dragged  l<i  prison,  by  the  obscquioua  senate 
(Tat  AgTK.  45),  whither  the  order  for  his  ex- 
ecutlon  soon  followed.  A^r  Domitiau'e  decease, 
the  younger  Pliuy,an  intimate  friend  of  Helvidius, 
avenged  his  death  and  the  cause  of  public  justice 
at  once,  bj'  unpeaching  Publiciua  Cenua,  a  senator 
of  praetorian  rank,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in 
seconding  the  delators,  The  account  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  was  afterwards  publiahed,  and 

' ■  m  of  Demosthenes  agains 

.adratua 
deemed 

loJunlary,  released  Certus  &om  condemnation. 
Helvidius  married  Anteia,  daughter  of  P.  Anteius, 
put  to  death  by  Nero  in  A.  d.  hi.  [P.  Anibius, 
p.  183,  a.]  By  her  he  had  a  son,  who  survived 
him,  and  two  daughters,  who  died  veiy  young  in 
childbed.  (Plin,  ,^  iv,  21,  ii.  13;  Suet.  Dom. 
10  ;  Tac.  Affrie.  45.)  [W.  R  D.] 

HELVI'DIUS  PRISCUS.  [PRiaoua.] 
HELVrDIUS  RUFUS.  [Bu?ue.) 
HEMKRB'SIA  ('HMtfrrjofa),  i.e.  the  soothing 
goddeas,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  the  well  Lasi  (Aoiffol),  in  Ar- 
cadia. (Pans.  viiL  18.  }  3;  Callini.  flWm.  in  Dia.'o. 
236.)  [L.  S.J 

HEMINA,  L.  CA'SSIUS,  an  historian  of 
Rome,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  tho  second 
century  of  the  city.  According  to  Censorinus  (De 
Die  Nat.  17),  Hemina  was  ahve  in  B.  a  146,  a 
year  memorable  for  the  deslraclion  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  for  the  fourth  celebration  of  the  se- 
cular or  centenary  games  of  Rome.  His  praenumen, 
Lucius,  rests  on  the' sole  authority  of  Priscian  (ii. 
p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.;  comp,  Intpp.  arf  1^.  Am.  ii. 
717,  ed.  Mai).  If  Nepos  (ap.  Suet  rfs  Cfar.  iffeil. 
3)  be  correct  in  stating  L.  Otaciliua  PiUtus  to  have 
been  the  first  person  not  of  noble  birth  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Rome,  Hemina,  who  lived  much 
earlier  than  PiUtus,  must  have  belonged  to  a  well- 
bom  femily.  Hemina  vma  the  author  of  a  work, 
styled  indifferently  by  those  who  mention  il,  an- 
nids  or  history,  which  comprised  the  records  of 
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HENIOCHUS. 
know  the  title  snd  contonls  of  tbe  fourth  took 
aione— "  Bellum  Puiiicam  poalerius  "  (Priseian. 
I'ii.  p.  767,  ed.  Pulscli)  ;  those  of  the  precedmg 
books  are  merely  matter  of  conjecture.  Priscian, 
however,  cites  from  a  fifth  book  {it^ier  xii.  ver. 
Am.  ri.  p.  1354),  and  there  were  prohaUy  even 
more.  (Niehuhr,  Ledarei  on  Bom.  Hint  tdL  i.  p. 
37.)     Pliny  (H.  N.  xui,  IB,  xsix.  1)  calk  Hemina 

He  derived  his  information  &om  gonuine  sonrces, 
1  and  eynthronised  with  the  Greeke,  placing  th»  age 
of  Honiec  more  tlian  160  years  after  the  Trojan 
war.  (Gellin8,xvii.  21.)  Hemina  had  read,  and 
prohahly  borrowed,  from  Calo's  Oriyises  (comp. 
Piiscian,  s.  p,  903,  with  Serv.  ad  Aea.  L  *21)i 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sallust,  whose  propensity 
for  archaisms  la  obvious,  seems  to  have  studied 
Ifemina,  smce  the  words  "  omnia  orta  occidunt,  et 
Bucta  senescunt,"  in  the  prooemidm  of  the  Jngur- 
thine  war,  singularly  reaembla  a  fragment,  "  q^uae 
nata  sunt,  ea  omnia  denasci  ^nnl,"  of  the  second 
book  of  Hemina'a  annals,  qnoted  by  NnniuB  (ife- 
nasiii,  decTBscere),  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
neither  Livy,  Dionyains,  nor  Plalarch,  mention 
Hemina  by  name  among  their  several  authoiitiea ; 
nor  does  Cicero  include  bun  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
early  annalists  and  hiaforiaiiB  of  Rome.  (De  Or. 
ii.  13,  De  Le^.  1, 2.)  From  the  frequent  dtations 
of  Hemina  by  the  gntmniaTians  Naniua,  Priscian, 
and  Servius,  his  diction  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  idiomatic,  and  he  furnished  the  anti^^aarians 
and  encyclopaediBla,  Macrobius  {Siif.  I  13,  16,  jii. 
4),  Gellius  {sv!i.  21.  *  3),  Pliny  (ff.  JV.  xiiL  13, 
iviii.  2,  xis.  1,  viii.  1,  xiiii.  3),  and  8DUnus(«), 
with  some  nujons  traditions  at  the  past.  The 
fiagmentg  of  Hemina's  history  are  collected  and 
arranged  by  Krauso  ( Fit.  vt  Frofftn.  Ffi.  HiaL 
Rom.  pp.  155—166).  [W.  B.  D.j 

HEMl'THEON  ('HfiiWap).  a  Sybarite  of  the 
vilest  charailer,  and  the  author  of  an  obscene  work. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Lncian  {Adv.  Indosium,  t  33, 
and,  according  to  tiie  conjecture  of  Soianus,  Psen- 
ddog.  c  3).  It  is  thought  that  he  is  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  m  a  paasngs  of  Ovid  (JHs(.ii.417),and, 
if  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  is  correct,  he 
appears  to  have  flonri^ed  not  long  before  that  poet. 
"      "  ■        I  [ad  he.)  conjectures  that  for  "  nn- 


onldre 


which  ca 


age  of  Ilemitheon  rnnains  undetermined, 
to  him  that  Ovid  refers,  it  may  bo  gathered  that 
his  work  was  a  poem,  entitled  Sybaiilia.  (Politian, 
Mixetlasea,  c  1 5 )  Fabric  BSi.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p. 

IBS.)  [J.  a  M.] 

HENl'OCHE  i'aviix^),  a  daughter  of  Creon 
of  Thebes,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  dstei  Pjrrha, 
statues  were  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
of  the  Ismesian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  10. 
§  3.)  The  wifo  of  Creon,  whom  Sophocles  calls 
Eurydice,  is  likewise  called  by  Heaod  (&irf.  83) 
Henioehe.  [L.  8.] 

HENI'OCHUS  ('Hmxi"),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  whose  plays,  as  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  were:  TpoxiAos,  "EirkAiipoi, 
Tapyivf^,  iloKttiipirtii.av,  liapiKwv,  IIoAiitDKTot, 
ithiratpos.  Ail  iioKoriiiitn/s,  a  few  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Athenfeus  (vi.  p.  271,  a. 
is.  p.  296,  d.  p.  J08,  a,  iL  p.  4B3,  e.)  and  Stobaeus 
{Sei-m.  iLii.  27).  Suidas  (s.  o.  irpXiSfuKToi)  has 
made  a  curious  blunder,  calling  Hentochns  a  play 
by  the  comic  poet  Polyeuctus.  The  Polyeuctus, 
who  gave  the  title  to  the  play  of  Heniochua,  was  an 


HENRICUS.  SRI 

orator  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Cam.  Graee.  vol  L  p.  i'i\,  vol.  iii.  p.  S60  j 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gmee.  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)         [P.  S.J 

HENRI'CUS  ('Efpiltot),  HENRY,  a  Greek 
emperor  (i.  D,  1206—1316),  the  second  eon  of 
Baldwin  VIII.,  count  of  Flanders  and  HanaOt, 
was  bom  about  1176,  and  sncceeded  his  elder 
brother  Baldwin  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
inl206.  IBAinutBUs  I.]  Henrywasone  of  the 
leading  chie&  in  h  gr  sped  n  f  the  Latin 
■- ' -*  ■"       id  in  the 
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the  rebellious  Gree         H     d     aled  Lascaris  in  a 

bloody  battle  near   Adnim         m    n    Myeia,   in 

1205,  and  the  CO  q  e.  f  B  h  was  the  fruit 
of  his  victory.  Th  n  pe  m  p  ign  against 
the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  Bosporus,  and  he  left  Asia  at  the  head 
of  20,000  Armenian  mercenaries,  with  whom  he 
marched  upon  Adrianople.  Before  he  had  reached 
that  town,  he  was  informed  that  Baldwin,  without 
w^tiug  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  had  impitT- 
dently  engaged  a  pitched  battle  with  die  Bulgarian 
king,  JoannicDs  or  Calo-Joannes,  that  the  imperial 
troops  had  Buffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  that  no 
body  knew  what  had  become  of  the  emperor  (!Sth 
of  April,  1206).  In  this  emergency,  Henry  left 
his  army,  and  hastening  alone  to  the  field  of  battle 
near  Adrianople,  arrived  hi  time  to  sava  the  im- 
perial army  from  alter  destruction.  The  fate  of 
Baldwin  being  entirely  unknown,  Henry  was 
chosen  regent,  and  he  conducted  his  Ibrcea  back  to 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king  followed  in 
his  steps,  burnt  PhiUppopolis,  and  ravaged  all 
Thrace  in  a  most  savage  manner.  He  reckoned 
upon  the  aBsislance  of  the  discontented  Greeks, 
and,  had  they  joined  him,  the  late  of  the  new 
Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  would  have  been 
sealed  ;  but  hie  unheard-of  emellies  showed  the 
Greeks  that  among  their  foreign  masters  the  Bul- 
garian was  the  worst ;  mid  the  inhabitants  of 
Adrianople,  after  having  delended  their  town 
agiunst  Henry  as  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  now 
opened  their  gates,  and  received  him  within  their 
walls   with   acclamations  of  joy.      This   was  in 

1206.  It  was  then  known  that  the  emperor  Bald- 
win was  a  prisoner  of  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1306  the  news  came  of  his  melan- 
choly death.  Henry,  known  as  a  skilful  general, 
endeared  to  most  erf  the  Latin  barons  for  having 
saved  them  afler  the  defeat  of  Adrianople,  and 
moreover  next  of  kin  to  his  brother,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  emperor,  and  crowned  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  30th  of  Ai^st,  1206.  At  the  some 
time  Theodore  Lascaris  was  recognised  by  a  litrga 
number  of  towns  and  villages  as  lawful  emperur, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Nicaea.     From  that 

and  a  Greek-Byzantine  empire,  to  which  we  must 
add  a  thkd,  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Comneni  at 
Trebizond.  An  alliance  between  the  king  of  Bul- 
garia and  Theodore  lascaris  placed  Henry  in  great 
danger.  He  kept  the  field  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
with  great  bravery,  and  found  additional  strength 
in  an  alliance  with  the  Marquis  of  Montfenat,  lord 
or  king  of  Thessalonica,  whose  daughter  Agnes  ha 
maiTJed  ;  but  he  lost  her  soon  afterwards.  In 
1307  Joannicna  died,  and  Henry  concluded  a  po- 
htical  marriage  with  his  daughter,  which  led  to  a 
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with  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  was  hnrd  preued  b^ 
David,  the  gallant  brother  and  general  of  Alexia  I., 
the  new  emperor  of  Trebiaoni.  In  1214,  Theo- 
dore  Lnecaiia  formed  a  most  admntaieons  peace 
with  Alexia,  and  now  suddenly  invaded  Bidiynia, 
sarpriged  the  troopa  of  Heniy  which  were  ata- 
tioned  there,  and  conquered  them  in  a  pitched 
tattle.  To  avenge  this  defeat,  Henry  crossed  thf 
Boaporue  with  a  chosea  army,  and  laid  aiege  tc 
Pemanene.     The  town  surrendered  after  an  obati 

Henry,  that  he  ordered  tho  three  principal  officen 
of  the  garrison  lo  be  put  to  dealh,  via.  Dormooiitus 
Andronicua  Palaeolo^tt,  the  broEher-in-law  of 
Theodore  I/aacSris,  and  s  brother  of  Theodore  Laa- 
caris,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  net 
nndoabtedly  the  brave  Constantine  LaacariB,  who 
defended  Constantinople  with  so  much  gaUantry 
against  the  Latins  in  1S04.  The  isane  of  the 
camp^gn,  however,  was  not  vary  &voiiTab1e  to 
Heniy,  tor  he  obtamed  peace  only  on  condition  of 
ceding  to  hia  rival  all  the  territories  silnala  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Sardis  to  Nieaea,  and  to  leave 
Theodore  Lascoris  in  possession  of  those  which  he 
had  conquered  west  of  that  Ijne  in  Bilhynia  pro- 

Iburth  Lateran  coundl  was  assembled  hy  pope  In- 
nocent  III.,  and  a  kind  of  mock  union  was  formed 
between  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  within 


y  both  Henry  and  the  pope,  who  besides  declared 
Uonstaatinople  the  hrst  see  of  Christendom  after 
Kome.  In  the  following  year  (1216),  Henry  set 
out  to  wage  war  with  hia  ibimer  friend  Theodora, 
despot  of  Epeirus  and  Aetolia,  hut  died  suddenly, 
before  any  hostilities  of  consequence  had  taken 
place.  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  poison,  and  both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  ate  chained  with  the 
murder ;  but  the  fiict  is  doubtful.  Henry  left  no 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  of  Courts- 


nay. 

In  spite  of  the  perpetual  w! 
driven  by  circumstances,  aud 
with  insufficient  toeans,  Henry  found  time  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  his  subjects  by  several  wise 
laws  and  a  careful  and  impartial  administiation. 
Towards  the  Greelts  he  showed  great  impartiality, 
admitting  them  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 

men  or  other  foreignei  s  ;  and  there  are  many  pas- 
eagee  in  tho  Greek  writers  which  prove  that  the 
Oreeka  really  loved  him.  To  make  a  nation  forget 
f  reign  j  k  h  vever,  no  easy  task,  and  no 
rut     h  ded  in  it  bat  by  displaying  In 

q    I  p    p  rt  alour,  eneigy,  prudence,  wla- 

d  m  d  b  m  tr  For  these  quatitiea  great 
ptajse  h  be  b  towed  upon  Henry,  and  he 
w  II  d  ae  d  (0  ^oras,  lib.  L  iL  ;  Nicetaa,  p. 
Acropolila,  c.  6,  Sk.  -,  Ville- 


hard 


D    I     . 


Pul     P     s,Pan     I83H.)  [W.  P.] 

HEPHAE  &TIO^  ('H^ffrfaii'),  son  of  Amyn- 
to        Maced  f  Pella,  celebrated  aa  the  corn- 

pan  d  f      d    f  Alexander  the  Great.     We 

are  told    1    t  h    was  of  the  same  age  with  the 
g[«a    CO  q^  bunself,   and  that  he  had   been 

b      g!i      p       1  h      (Curt.  iii.  12) ;  but  the  latter 
L  t  m         ppar      ly  refers  only  to  the  period  of 


HEPHAE8TI0N. 
cbildllDod,  as  we  find  no  mention  i^  him  amon^ 
thoae  who  shared  with  Alexander  the  instruction 
and  society  of  Aristotle.  Nor  doea  the  name  o( 
Hephaestion  occur  amidst  the  intrigues  and  dis- 
sensions between  Alexander  and  his  lather,  whicii 
agitated  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  ia  that  of  Alex- 
ander's viat  to  Ttoy,  when  Hephaestion  is  said  to 
liava  paid  the  same  honours  lo  the  tomb  of  Patrvi- 
clus  that  were  bestowed  by  the  king  himBcIf  on 
that  of  Achilles, — an  apt  iype  of  the  relatioEi 
subsisting  between  the  two.  (Arr.  AmA.  i.  12. 
f  3  J  AeL  V.  H.  lii.  6.)  For  it  U  equally  to  the 
credit  of  Hephaestion  and  Alexander,  that  though 
the  former  undoubtedly  owed  hia  otovation  to  tho 
peraonal  &vour  and  affection  of  the  kingv  rather 
than  to  any  abilities  or  achievements  of  hia  awi., 
he  never  allowed  himself  lo  degenerate  into  the 
position  of  a  flatterer  or  mere  tavourite,  and  the  in. 
tercourse  between  the  two  appeara  to  have  been 
uniformly  characterised  by  the  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity of  a  true  friendship.   It  is  unnecessary  to  do 

the  visit  paid  by  the  king  and  Hephaestion  to  the 
tent  of  Dareiua  after  the  battle  of  IsauB,  or  the  deli- 
cate reproof  conveyed  by  Alexander  to  his  friend 
when  he  found  him  reading  over  his  shoulder  a 
letter  from  Olympias.  If  we  can  trust  the  ex- 
preasioa  of  Plutarch,  on  the  latter  occasion,  that  it 
was  no  more  than  he  was  accuston>ed  to  do  (£^  Toii 
"HfliawTJa™!,  SsT!if  eto«,  mvwaymiisKOVTini),  - 
there  cannot  well  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  complete 
familiarity  subsisting  between  them.  (Arr.  AniA. 
ii.  12  ;  Curt.  iii.  12  ;  Diod.  xvii.  37  1  Pint.  Akii. 
39,  Apaj^iOi,  p.  180,  d.,  De  fort.  Alex.  Or.  i.  11.) 
But  it  appears  that  Aleiander's  attachment  to 
Hephaestion  never  blinded  him  to  the  feet  that  his 
friend  was  not  possessed  of  nhilitiea  that  qualihed 
htm  to  take  the  sole  command  of  important  enter- 
prises, and  that  he  would  not  in  fact  iiave  attained 
by  his  own  exertiona  alone.     On  at 


indeed,  I 


is  said  tc 


»edtiiia 


the  strongest  manner,  when  find 

he  fliclaimed  that  Hephaestion  must  be  mad  if  he 
were  not  aware  that  without  Alexander  he  would 
he  nothing.  Throughout  his  life  he  appeara  to  have 
ret^ned  a  just  aenae  of  their  diffi>rent  merits  ;  and 
while  he  loved  Hephaestion  the  most,  he  yet  re- 
garded Crateros  with  the  greater  reverence ;  the 
one,  he  oft*n  observed,  was  his  own  private  friend 
(•pi\a}i.i(iiytpBs),  the  other  that  of  the  king  (fii^o- 
ia^Atd!).  (Plut.  Alex.  47.) 

During  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  expedition 
in  Asia  wo  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  Hephae^ 
tion  BB  employed  in  any  military  capacity  Cnrtius, 
indeed,  tells  us  (iv.  5.  %  10)  that  he  was  appointed 

of  Alexander  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicm,  m  b  c, 
S32,  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  iitUe 
fear  of  hostility.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  (Arr.  Aimli. 
iii.  IB  ;  Curt.  iv.  16.  g  32  ;  Diod.  ivii.  61.)  On 
this  occasion  he  ia  caUed  by  Qiodorua  the  chief  of 
the  body-guards.   We  have  no  account  of  the  time 

who,  under  the  title  of  body-guarda  {aatueraipi- 
person,'  (Arr.  An^A.  vi.  2B.  £  6.)     Afterthe  death 


.,,C'OOc^lc 


i.-Kf'HAESTION 
of  PhlloUe  (b.  c.  330),  the  commnnd  of  tbe  select 
cavalry  called  iraljioi,  or  horse-guacda,  was  divided 
for  a  time  between  Hephaeation  and  Cleitua,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
any  one  ivas  appointed  to  sucised  iiim,  and  thence- 
fccward  Hephaestion  held  the  sole  command  of  that 
important  corps, — a  post  which  was  r^arded  as 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  whole  army.  (Arr.  Aatib. 
in.  37,  tiL  14,  ap.  Phot.  p.  69,  b.  i  Died,  xviii.  3.) 
From  this  time  forward — -whether  Alexander  trust- 
ed to  experience  having  auppUed  any  original  deti- 
dency  of  milltiuy  talent,  or  that  he  had  really  seen 
occasion  {of  placing  greater  confidence  in  his  &- 
vourite — wo  find  Hephaeation  ^qnently  entrasted 
with  separate  commands  of  importance,  dnring  the 
campaigne  in  Bactrja  and  Sogdiana,  and  still  mora 
dniing  the  expedition  to  India.  Thus  he  was  not 
only  charged  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  fonnd- 
ing  nevf  dfiea  and  colonies,  with  preparing  the 
bridge  over  the  Indna,  and  with  the  construction  of 
the  fleet  on  the  Acesines,  which  was  to  deacend 
that  river  and  the  Indus,  hut  was  detached  on 
several  occasions  with  a  laqje  forcn  for  strictly 
military  objecta.  When  Alexander  approached  the 
Indus  in  B.  c.  327,  Hqihaestion  waa  ordered  to 
advance,  together  with  Perdiccaa  and  the  Indian 
king  TEuriles,  by  the  direct  line  down  the  valley  of 
the  Cophen,  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  warlike  tribes  farther  north;  and  on 
reaching  the  Indua,  he  reduced  an  important 
fortress,  after  n  siege  of  thirty  daya.  Again,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Acesjnes,  and  the  defeat  of 
Poms,  the  task  of  aubdumg  the  other  king  of  that 
name  waa  assigned  to  Hephaeation,  a  aerrica  of 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  much  distinction. 
Aftiir  thia  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  one  division 
of  the  army  along  the  lell  bank  of  tile  river,  while 
Ciaterus  led  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
throughout  the  deaeent  of  the  Indus,  and  the  sub- 
sequent march  throngh  Qedroaia,  the  command  of 
the  main  body  of  the  array,  whenever  jt  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  king,  devolved  upon  Hephaeation, 
ungly    or  in    conjunction  with   Ciaterua. 


(Arr. 


f,  21,  S 


i.  2,  4,  5, 


!7,  18,  20—22,  28,  Ind.  19  ;  Diod.  xvii.  91,  93, 
96  ;  Curt.  viii.  I,  2,  10,  jx.  1,  10.)  By  his  ser- 
vlcea  during  this  period  Hophaestlon  earned  the 
dis^nction  of  being  among  those  rawarded  by  Alex- 
ander with  crowns  of  gold  on  his  arrival  at  Susa 
(B.C.  324):  a  still  higher  honour  was  conferred 

him  in  masTiage  Drypetla,  the  daughter  of  Dareina 
and  sister  of  his  own  bride  Stateira.  (Arr.  AticA. 
Tii.  4  ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Hephaestjon  now  found 
himself  in  poaseesion  of  the  higbi  ' 


which  a  subj 
at  destined  long  ti 


mjoy  theai 


j  bnt  he 
ilated 


lied  Aleiandei, 
a  Ecbatana, 


towards  the  close  of  the  yi 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a  tever,  wnicn  eaniett 
him  off,  after  an  illness  of  only  aeven  daj-s.  Alex- 
anders grief  for  h]8  loss  was  passionate  and  vio- 
lent, and  fomid  a  vent  in  the  most  extravagant  de- 
mouftntions.  A  general  mourning  was  ordered 
throughout  the  empire,  and  a  funeral  pile  and  mo- 
nument erected  te  him  at  Babylon  (wbilher  his 
bod\  had  been  conveyed  &um  Ecbatana),  at  a  cost, 
It  IB  and,  of  10,000  talents.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  g^ven  to  pay  honours  to  the  deceased  as 
to  3  hero — a  piece  of  flattery  which  is  said  to  have 
iieen  dictated  by  the  oiacle  of  Ammom    Alexander 
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also  refused  tfl  appouit  a  successor  to  liim  in  his 
niilitoy  command,  and  ordered  that  tho  division  of 
cavalry  of  which  ha  had  been  chiliarch  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  his  name.  (Arr.  Anub.  vii.  14  ;  Uiod. 
iii.  110,  iU,  116  J  Pint.  Alex.  72  ;  Justin,  lii 
12.) 

It  was  fortunate  lor  Hephaestion  that  his  prema- 
ture death  esved  him  from  enconnteimg  the 
troubles  and  diasensions  which  followed  that  of 
Alexander,  and  in  which  he  was  evidently  ill 
qualiSed  to  compete  with  the  sterner  and  more 
energetic  spirits  rtat  surrounded  him.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  king,  the  enmity  between  him 
and  Eumenes,  as  well  as  that  already  adverted  \a 
with  Craterus,  had  repeatedly  broken  out,  with  s 
vehemence  which  required  the  utmost  exer^one  of 
Alexander  to  repress  them  ;  and  it  is  bnt  justice  to 
tho  latter  to  observe,  that  his  authority  was  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions  without  any  apparent 
partiality  to  his  favourite.  (Plut  Alw.  47,  Eum. 
2  i  Arr.  Anal:  vii.  13,  14.)  1^  indeed,  we  cannot 
refnao  this  obnoxioua  name  to  Hephacstion,  nor 
affirm  that  he  waa  altogether  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  and  fanlta  incident  to  such  a  position, 
it  may  yet  be  fairly  asserted  that  history  affords 
few  examples  of  a  favourite  who  abused  his  ad- 
vantages so  little.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEPHAE'STION('H(,iuffT(M,').  I.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  instructed  the  emperor  Verus  in 
Ch^ekf  and  accordin^y  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Capitolin. 
Verm  Imp.  2.)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
he  is  the  same  as  the  HephaesUon  whom  Suidas 
caUs  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  Thialatter  He- 
phaestion  wrote  veraified  manuals  on  grammatical 
subjects.  Suidas,  who  mentions  sevei^  works  be- 
sides, speaks  of  one  entitled  ftirpuv  ntSin-jUol, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  'B^^h. 
piStoP  TFtpl  fUrpaiv^  which  baa  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Eephaestion,  and  is  a  tolerably 
complete  manual  of  Greek  metres,  forming,  in  fact, 
the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  it  allbrds  us  on  the 
subject  it  treats  of;  but  also  on  account  of  (he 
numerous  quotations  it  cont^ns  from  other  writers, 
espedally  poets.  The  first  editjon  of  thia  Enchi- 
ridion appeared  at  Fkirence,  1636,  8vo.,  together 
with  the  Greek  grammar  of  Theodorus  Gaaa.  !t 
was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Hadr.  l\imebus 
(Paris,  1553,  4to.,  with  some  Oreek  acholia),  and 
of  J.  (>im.  de  Pauw.  (Trajeot.  ad  Rhen.  1726, 
4to.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Th,  Gaisford  (Ox- 
ford, 1810,  8vQ.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1832,  Bvo.) 
There  ia  an  EngUsh  translation  of  it  with  prolego- 
mena and  notes  by  Th.  Foster  Barham,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843,  8vo. 

2.  A  person  who  seems  to  have  made  it  his  busi- 


.   Thus  he  i 


hPUKfiiovn  ^uyleoi 


published  oi 


ntyl 


other  which  was,  the  production  of  die  Aristotelian 
Adrantua.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  673.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPHAE'STION,a  Greek  sculptor,  the  son  of 
Myron  ;  but  whether  of  tho  great  sculptor,  Myron, 
or  not,  is  unknown.  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription. (Spon.  Misc.  Brad.  Ant.  p.  126  ;  Bracci, 
vol.  iL  p.  268.)  [P.  8.] 

HEPHAESTUS  ("Hflwnrroj),  the  god  of  fire, 
was,  according  to  the  Homeric  account,  the  son  of 
Zeua  and  Hera.     (11.  i.  578,  xJv.  33S,  xviiL  8fl6, 


.OO' 


igle 
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xxi.  332,  Od.  -riii.  312,)  Later  traditiona 
that  he  had  no  fathBT,  and  that  Hera  gave  birth  to 
hun  independent  of  Zeiu,  as  she  was  jealous  of 
ZoHB  having  gi?en  birth  to  Athena  independent 
of  her.  (Apollod.  L  3.  §  5  j  Hygin.  FiA.  Praef.) 
This,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  common  atory, 
that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeue,  and  thus 
assisted  him  in  giving  birth  to  Athena,  for  He- 
phaestus is  there  represented  as  older  than  Athena. 
A  further  development  of  the  later  tradition  is, 
that  Hephaeatus  sprang  from  tha  thigh  of  Hera, 
and,  being  for  a  long  time  kept  in  ignorance  ("  * ' 
parentage,  he  at  length  had  rccourae  to  a  stratagem, 
for  the  punwse  of  hnding  it  out  He  constructed  a 
chair,  to  which  those  who  aat  npon  it  were  fastened, 
and  having  thus  entrapped  Hera,  ho  tefiised  aJiow- 

parenls  were.  (Serv.  ad  AeB.  viiL  454,  Edog.  iv. 
62.)  For  other  accounts  respecting  his  origin,  see 
Cicero  {de  NaL  Dear.  lii.  S2),  Paussnias  (viii.  £3. 
§  2),  and  Euslathius  {ad  Horn.  p.  Ss;). 

Hephaestus  is  the  god  of  fire,  especrallj  in  so  &r 
as  it  manifests  itself  aa  a  power  of  physical  nature 
in  volcanic  districts,  and  in  so  far  aa  it  is  the  india- 
pensflble  means  in  arts  and  manufactures,  whence 
fire  is  called  the  breath  of  Hephaestus,  and  the 
name  of  the  god  is  used  both  b;  Gi'eek  and  Roman 
poola  as  Bjnonjmous  with  fire.  As  a  flame  arisee 
out  of  a  Jittie  spark,  so  the  god  of  fire  was  delicate 
and  weakly  from  his  birth,  for  which  reason  he  was 
so  much  disliked  by  his  mother,  thai  she  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  dropped  him  from  Olympus. 
But  the  maiine  aitinities,  Thetis  and  Eurynome, 
received  bim,  and  he  dwell  with  them  for  nine 
years  in  a  grotto,  surrounded  by  Oceanns,  making 
lor  tham  a  vatiety  of  amaments.  (Hom.  II.  xviii. 
394,  &c.)  It  tvoB,  according  to  some  accounts, 
during  this  period  that  he  made  the  golden  chair 
by  which  he  punished  his  mother  for  her  want  of 
afieetion,  and  bom  which  he  would  not  release  her, 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Dionysus.  (Paus, 
L20.  }B;  Hjgin.  Ji-oS.  166.1  Although Hephaes- 

iher,  yet  he  was  always  kind  and  obedient  towards 
her,  nay  once,  while  she  was  quarrelling  with 
Zeus,  he  took  her  part,  and  thereby  offended  his 
father  so  much,  that  he  seized  him  by  the  leg^  and 
hnrled  him  down  from  Olympus.  Hephaestus  was  a 
whole  day  Killing,  but  in  the  evening  he  came  down 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintiana.  (Horn.  B.  L  £90,  &c  ; 
Val.  Fhtcc.  iL  85  (  Apollod.  L  S.  f  5,  who,  how- 
ever, confounds  Uie  two  oecaaions  on  which 'He- 
phaestus was  threwn  from  Olympus.)  Later  writers 
describe  his  lameness  as  the  consequence  of  his 
second  k\\,  while  Homer  makes  him  lame  and 
weak  from  his  birth.  After  his  second  &li  he  re- 
turned to  01ympuB,and  suhsequently  acted  the  part 
ofmediator  between  his  parents.  (i;.i.S85.)  On 
that  occasion  he  oltered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into 
immoderate  laughter  on  seeing  him  bnsily  hobbling 
through  Olympus  from  one  god  to  another,  for  he 
was  ngly  and  slow,  and,  owing  to  the  wealtness  of 
his  legs,  he  was  held  up,  when  he  walked,  by 
artificial  supports^  skilfully  insde  of  gold.  (IL 
xriii.  410,Ac.,Orf.  viii.  311,  330.)  His  neck  and 
chest,  however,  were  strong  and  muscular.  (//, 
xviiL  415,  n.  36.) 

In  Oljmpus,  Hephaestus  had  his  own  palace, 
imperishable  and  shining;  like  stara :  it  contained 
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which  worked  spontaneously  at  his  bidding.  (If, 
xviii.  870,  da.)  It  was  there  that  he  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  utensils,  and  arms, 
bath  for  gods  and  men.  The  andent  poets  and 
mytbogiaphers  abound  in  passages  describing  works 
of  exquisite  workmsjisbip  which  had  been  manu- 
factured by  Hephaestus.  In  later  accounts,  the 
Cyclopes,  Brentes,  Steropes,  Pyracmon,  imd  others, 

is  no  longer  represented  as  in  Olympus,  but  in  the 
interior  of  some  volcanic  isle.  (Virg.  Ai«.  viii. 
416,  &c)     The  wife  of  Hephaestus  also  lived  in 

the  Odyssey  Aphrodite  {IL  sviiL  383,  Od.  viii. 
270),  and  in  HeMod's  Theogony  (946)  she  is  named 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Charites.  The  story  of 
Aphrodite's  faithlessness  to  her  husband,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  surprised  hei,  is  exquisitely 
deecnbed  in  Od.  viii.  266—358.  The  Homeric 
poems  do  not  mention  any  descendants  of  He- 
phaestus, but  in  later  writers  the  number  of  his 
children  is  considerable.  In  the  Trojan  war  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  was  also 
worshipped  by  the  Trojans,  and  on  one  nccasinn 
he  saved  a  Trojan  from  bemg  killed  bv  DIomedcs. 
{IL  y.  9,  &i.) 

His  favourite  place  on  earth  was  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  where  he  hked  to  dwell  among  the  Sin- 
tians  {Od.  viii.  283,  kc,  U.  i.  693 ;  Ov,  FatL  viii. 
82) ;  but  other  volcanic  islands  also,  such  as  Lipani, 
Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Sicily,  are  called  his  abodes  or 
workshops.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  41 ;  CaJUm.  Hpaw. 
™i>i'OB.  47;Setv.  orfilBB-viii.  416;Strflb.  p.  £75; 
PUn.  H.  N.  iii.  9  ;  Val,  Flacc.  iL  96.) 

Het^aestUB  is  among  the  male  what  Athena  is 
among  the  female  deities,  fi:ir,  hke  her,  he  gave 
skill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  conjointly  with  her,  he 
was  beheved  to  have  tai^ht  men  the  arts  which 
embellish  and  adorn  life.  (6U.  vl  233,xxiii.  160, 
Hgrnti.  ia  Vale.  2,  &&)  But  he  was,  nevertheless, 
conceived  as  far  inferior  to  the  sublime  chamcler  of 
Athena.  At  Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals 
in  common.  (See  Did.  o/  Avi.  s.  v.  'HipauiTtut, 
XoAiKla.)  Both  also  were  believed  to  have  great 
healing  powers,  and  Lemnian  earth  (teira  Lemnia) 
from  Ue  spot  on  which  Hephaestus  had  Men  was 
believed  to  cure  madness,  the  bites  of  snakes,  and 
haemcrth^,  and  the  priests  of  the  god  knew  how 
to  cure  wounds  inflicted  by  snakes.  (Philostr. 
Heroit.  V.  2  ;  Eustath.  ad  Bom.  p.  330  ;  Diet.  Cret, 
ii.  14.)  The  epithets  and  surnames  by  which  He- 
phaestus is  designated  by  the  poets  generally  allude 
to  his  skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  figure  and 
his  lameness.  He  was  represented  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta,  in  the  act  of  dehvei-- 
jng  his  mother  {Paus,  iii,  17.  g  3)  i  on  the  chest  of 
CypBelus,  giving  to  Thetis  the  armour  for  Achilles 
(v.  1 9.  §  2) ;  and  at  Athens  there  vraa  the  famous 
statue  of  Hephaestus  by  Alcamenee,  in  which  his 
lameness  was  slightly  indicated.  (Cic  rfe  Nal. 
Dear.  L  30 ;  Val.  Mai.  viii.  1 1.  g  3.)  The  Greeks 
frequently  placed  small  dwarf-Hke  statues  of  the 
god  near  the  hearth,  and  these  dwarfish  figures 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  undent.  (Herod,  iii. 
37  ;  AriBtoph.  Av.  436 ;  Callim.  H^nai.  in  Dian. 
60.)    During  the  best  period  of  Gieoian 
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(Hirt,  jMjfflot  Bilderb.  i.  42,  &c)  The  Roniana, 
when  Bpeiikiag  of  (he  Greek  Hephaostus,  cull  him 
Vuleanus,  although  Vuleanue  was  an  original  Ita- 
lian divinilj.     [VITLCJNUS.J  [L.  S.] 

HEFTA'PORUS  {'V.ir^&^pos),  a.  son  of  Ocea. 
nusnndTethys,wa!  thegod  ofasinall  rivet  ne 
Mount  Ida.  (Hom.il  xii.  20;  Hea.  T&eog.  Si- 
Strab.pp.5B7,  003.)  [L.  S.] 

HERA  (°H,io  or'Hpu),  probably  identical  with 
liera^  miatl'eas,  juBt  na  her  huabond.  Zens 
called  l^^os  in  the  Aeolian  dialect  (HeEJch. 
The  deriralion  of  the  nsme  has  been  attempted 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  Greek  as  well  as  oriental 
roots,  though  there  a  no  reason  for  having  lecoutse 
to  the  latter,  as  Heia  is  a  pnrely  Greek  divinity, 
ajid  one  of  the  few  who,  according  to  Herodonis 

I^ypt.     Hent  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  a  aster 
of  Zcua.   (Horn.  II.  xv!.  433;  comp.  iv.  68     ~ 
Ftinl.  vi.  39.)     Apollodorus  (i.  I,  §  5),  hoi 
calls  Hestia  the  eldest  danghter  of  Cronos ;  and 
liadanlins  (i.  U)  calls  her  a  twin-eieter  of  Zei 
Au^rdiug  to  the  ilomeiic  poems  (//.  xiv.  2Ul,&c 
the  was  brooght  up  by  Oceanus  and  Thet3-e, 
Zeus  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Cronos  ;  and  afle> 
wards  she  became  the  wife  of  Zens,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents.     This  simple  account ' 
lEuiously  modified  in  other  tradiHona.     Being 
danghti'r  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his  other  children,  wi 
swsllowed  by  her  father,  bnt  afterwards  released 
(Apollod  I,  B.),  and,  aoMirding  to  an  Arcadian  tra 

Telasgua  (Paos.  TJii.  23.  §  3 ;  August,  de  tti 
Dei,  Ti.  10.)  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand, 
j'elaled  that  she  had  been  brought  np  by  Euboea, 
I'rosymna,  and  Aciaea,  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  Aeterion  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  I,  &c. ;  Pint.  Sgrapos. 
iii.  9)  J  and  according  ta  Olon,  the  Horae  were  her 
nurses.  (Pans.  ii.  13.  S  S.)  Several  parU  of 
I-'  .,..    1  ■      1  .1     1      ^^^^  ^p  being  her  birth- 
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which  were  tno  principal  seats  or  ner  worsuip. 
(Strab.  p.  *13  i  Pane.  vii.  4.  §  7  i  Apollon.  Rhod. 
■  i.  187.)  Her  marriage  with  Zens  also  ofiered 
ample  scope  for  poeti<^  invention  ( Theociit.  xvii. 
131,  iJh:.),  and  several  places  in  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  rf  having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage, 
such  as  Euboea  (Sleph.  Byi.  j.  i>.  VUpwrros),  Samos 
(Laclant  de  FaU.  Retig.  I  17),  Cnossus  in  Crete 
(Died.  V.  73),  and  Mount  Thomai,  in  the  south  of 
Argolis.  (Schoi.  ad  Tkeoait.  i».  64;  Pans.  ii. 
17.  %i,  36.  §  3.)  This  marriage  acts  aprominent 
part  in  the  worship  of  Hem  under  the  name  of 
ispii  -yiiios  ;  on  that  occ^ion  all  the  gods  honoured 
,the  bride  with  presents,  and  Oe  presented  to  her  a 
free  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by  the 
Hesperidos  in  the  garden  of  Hera,  at  the  foot  of 
the   Hyperborean  Atlas.     (Apollod.  ii.  6.  J  11  j 

nothing  of  ^1  this,  ajid  wa  only  hear,  that  after  the 
marriage  with  Zeus,  she  was  treated  by  the  Olym- 

fian  gods  with  the  some  reverence  as  her  husband. 
IL  nv.  S6,  &c.;  comp.  i.  S33,  &c.,  iv.  60,  &c.) 
Zeas  himself,  according  to  Homer,  listened  to  her 
caousels,  and  communicated  his  secrets  lo  her 
rather  than  lo  other  gods  (lyi,  458,  i.  647).  Hera 
tdso  thinks  herself  justiiied  in  censuring  Zeus  when 
he  consults  others  withoat  her  knowing  it  (i.  540, 
&c)(  hut  she  is,  notwithstanding,  &r  inferior  to 
Jiim  in  power ;  she  must  obey  him  unconditionally. 


and,  like  the  other  gods,  she  is  chasUscd  by  hiin 
when  she  has  cflended  him  (iv.  56,  viii.  427, 463). 
Heni  therefore  is  not,  like  Zeus,  the  gneen  of  gods 
and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  supreme  god. 
The  idea  ot  her  being  the  queen  of  heaven,  with 
rogal  wealth  and  power,  is  of  a  much  later  dale. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  112 ;  Ov.  Fiat.  vi.  27,  fferoid.  xvi, 
31  j  Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  81.)  There  is  only  one 
point  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  represent  Hera 
as  possessed  of  aimiiac  power  with  Zeus,  vii.  she  is 
iJile  to  confer  the  power  of  prophecy  (iIil407). 
But  tbia  idea  is  not  further  developed  in  later  times. 
(Comp,  Stiab,  p.  380;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  fl31.) 
Her  character,  as  described  by  Homer,  is  not  of  a 
very  amiable  kind,  and  its  main  features  aie  jea- 
lousy, obstinacy,  and  a  quarrelling  disposition,  which 
sametunes  makes  her  own  husband  tremble  (i.  533, 
536,  661,  Y.  893.1  Hence  there  aiise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplatt^  putting  Zens  into  chains 
(viii.  408,  i.  399).  Zeus,  m  such  cases,  not  ouly 
threatens,  but  beats  her  ;  and  once  he  even  hung 
her  up  in  the  clouds,  her  bands  chained,  and  with 
two  anvils  Euspended  from  her  feet  (viii.  400,  &c, 
477,  XV.  17,  &c.;  Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1003). 
Hence  she  is  frightened  by  his  threats,  and  gives 
way  when  ha  is  angry  ;  and  when  she  is  unable  lo 
gain  her  ends  in  any  other  way,  she  has  recourse 
to  cunning  and  intrigues  (kIi.  97).  Thus  she  boP: 
rowed  from  AphrodiM  the  ^rdle,  the  giver  of 
charm  and  iascination,  to  excite  the  love  of  Zeus 
(xiv.  315,  Sic).  By  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares,  Hebe,  and  Hepbaoatus  (y.  896,  Od.  xi,  604, 
11.  i.  685  i  Hss,  Tieog.  931,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i,  3. 
§  1.)  Respecting  the  different  traditiona  about 
the  descent  of  these  three  divinities  see  the  separata 

Pi-operly  speaking,  Hera  was  the   only  really 

married  goddess  among   the  Olympians,  for  the 

marriage  of  Aphrodite  with  Area  can  scarcely  be 

taken  into  conaidetation  ;  and  Irenes  ahe  ia  the 

goddesa  of  marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children. 

Several  epithcta  and  aumames,  such  aa  Ei\ilSii:a, 

ronijAlo,  Ziryia,  Tikfla,  &c^  contain  alluaiona  Ifl 

this  character  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Eileithyiae 

are  described  as  her  doubters.   (Hem.  IL  xi.  271, 

xix.  118.)     Her  attire  ia  described  in  the  Iliad 

(xiv.  170,  &c);  she  rode  in  a  chaJiot  drawn  by 

two  horaea,  in  the  humeasing  and  unbamessing  of 

which  ahe  was  assisted  by  Habe  and  the  Hojao 

(iv.  27,  V.  730,  &c  viii.  383, 433).    Her  fevourite 

pkces  on  earth  were  Ai'gos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae 

(iv.  61).     Owing  to  the  judgment  of  pans,  she 

hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan 

ihe  accordingly  sided  with  the  Greeks  (ii.  15, 

.,  &c,  xxW.  619,  &c),     Hence  she  prevailed 

elius  to  sink  down  into  the  waves  ot  Oceanna 

on  the  day  on  which  Patrodua  fell  (iviii,  SS9). 

'    the  Ilisj  she  appears  as  an  enemy  of  Heracles, 

L  ia  wounded  by  his  arrows  (t.  393,  xviii.  118), 

I  in  the  Odyssey  she  is  described  aa  the  sup- 

'ter  of  Jason.     It  is  impossible  here  lo  enume- 

e  all  the  events  of niytJiical  story  in  which  Hers 

s  a  more  or  less  prominent  part ;  and  the  reader 

must  refer  to  tiie  particular  deities  or  heroes  wit^ 

hose  story  she  is  connected. 

Haia  had  (onctuaries,  and  was  worshipped  in 

my  parts  of  Greece  often  in  common  with  Zeus. 

er  worship  there   may   he   traced  to  the  very 

rliest  times :  thus  we  find  Hera,  sumamed  P^ 
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Imgft,  woivhipped  at  lolcos.  Sut  the  principal  pla 
of  her  worabip  waa  Afgi>a,  hence  calieA  Uie  5vji 
'HpM.  (Piud.  Nem.  X.  inii. ;  comp,  Aeeelij 
Sigipl.  297-)  According  W  tradition,  Heta  )i! 
disputed  tlie  possession  of  Aijos  with  Poaeido 
"but  tlio  rivoT-gods  of  tile  comitry  adjudicated  it ' 
lier.  (Paus.  ii.  IS,  g  6.)  Her  most  celebrated 
Bnnctiiary  was  ^taated  1>etweeii  Argos  nud  M^ 
ceime,  at  the  foot  of  MonDt  Euboea.  The  vestibul 
of  the  temple  conlaincd  ancient  sU-tues  of  tb 
Charilss,  the  bed  of  Hera,  and  a  ebield  which 
Menelaus  had  taken  at  Troy  from  EupborbuB. 
The  sitting  coloeeal  Btiitne  of  Hera  in  this  temple, 
made  of. gold  and  ivorj,  was  the  work  of  Foij^ 
cletuE.  She  wore  a  crown  on  her  head,  ndomed 
with  the  Chai^tes  and  Horaa  ;  in  the  one  hand  she 
held  a  piinegranate,  and  in  the  other  a  Bcepti' 
headed  with  a  cuckoo.  (Pnnx.  ii.  17,  22  ;  Slra! 
p.  373  i  Slat.  7%eb.  i.  383.)  Respecting  the  gcep 
quinquennial  lestiTal  celebrated  to  her  at  Argos, 
gee  Met.  of  Ant.  >.  v.  "Hpaia.  Her  worship  was 
TBTj  ancient  also  at  Corinth  (Pans.  ii.  24,  1,  So,; 
ApoUod.  I  S.  §  28),  Spuria  {iil.  18.  §  S,  U.  §  7), 
In  Samos  (Herod,  iil.  60  ;  PauS.  rii.  4.  §  4  -.  Strab. 
p.  637),  at  Sioyon  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §  2),  Oiympia 
(v.  16.  g  7,  &c.),  Epidaums  {Thooyd.  T.  75  ;  Paiis. 
ii.  29.  §  1),  Heraea  in  Arcadia  (PstiB.  Tiii.  26. 
§  2\  and  many  other  places. 

Respecting  the  real  significance  of  Hem,  tbe 
ancienla  themselves  offer  beveiid  interpretations ; 
kiins  regarded  her  aa  the  pereonification  at  the  at- 
mosphere (Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  61),  others  as  the 
qneen  of  beaten  or  the  goddesB  of  the  stars  (Burip. 
Hekn.  109?),  or  afl  the  goddeea  of  the  moon  (Pint. 
QutKtt  Ham.  74),  and  she  is  even  confhunded  >vith 
Ceres,  Diana,  and  Proserpina.  (Serv.  ail  Virg. 
Gearg.  L  B).  According  to  modem  rfews,  Hem  is 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was  every  where 
worsbipfrf  from  the  earliest  limes.  The  Romans 
identified  their  goddess  Juno  wlih  the  Gi-eelt  Hera 
IJilNOl.  Wo  still  possess  several  representations 
of  Hera.  The  nobleat  ima^e,  and  which  was  after^ 
Xirards  looked  upon  as  the  ideal  of -^e  goddess,  wns 
tbe  statne  by  Polydetus.  Sha  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  majestic  woman  at  a  mature  ege,  with 
B  beautifai  forBhead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a  grave  eipression  commanding  reve- 
rence. Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a  crown  oradia- 
dem.  A  veil  frequently  bangs  down  the  back  of 
her  bead,  to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus, 
and,  in  tiict,  the  diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock 
are  her  ordinary  attributes.  A  number  of  statues 
and  heads  of  Hera  still  eiist  (Hirt,  Mythoi.  BH- 
derb.  i.  p.  23 ;  GOmp.  M'uller,  DorUiai,  ii.  10. 
gl.)  [I-S.] 

HERACLEA,  dm^hter  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  was  married  to  a  Syracusan  named 
Zoippiis.  Thoi^h  bet  huEband  vf  as  a  man  uf  a  quiet 
and  Diiambitious  character,  and  had  taken  nn  part 
b  the  schemes  of  Andranodoma  and  Themistus, 
litter  the  death  bf  Ilienmymus,  the  unhappy  He- 
radea  was  nevertheless  involved  in  the  sentence  of 
proscription  passed  nn  Iha  whole  house  of  Hieron 
al  the  itisSgfttion  of  Sopater,  and  was  put  to  death 
togethi*  with  her  two  daughters.  It  is  said  that 
the  feaple  Klented,  and  revoked  the  sentence 
against  her,  but  not  until  it  was  too  htte.  (Liv. 
iXiv.  26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UBBACLESDAE  CHpilK^«TSal),  a  patronymic 
fkm  Heracles,  and  consequently  given  to  all  the 
Kia  and  destondnnts  af  the  Qceek  Heracles  ;  but 
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the  name  is  also  applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to 
those  descendants  of  the  hero  who,  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  Dorians,  invaded  and  took  possession  of 
Peloponnesus. 

The  many  sons  of  Heracles  are  enumerated  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  g  8),  though  his  list  is  very  iiir 

or  noble  femilies  of  Gi-eece  traced  their  origin  to 
Heracles.  In  some  of  them  the  belief  in  their 
descent  from  Heracles  seems  to  have  arisen  only  from 
tbe  fact,  that  the  hero  was  worshipped  by  a  par- 
ticukr  tribe.  The  principal  sons  and  descendants 
of  Heracles  are  treated  of  in  separate  arlicles,  and 
we  shall  here  confino  ourselves  to  those  Heracleidao 

tion  from  mythology  to  history.  It  was  the  will 
of  ZeuB  that  Heracles  should  rale  over  ihe  country 
of  the  Peraeida,  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryna.  Through 
Hera's  cunning,  however,  Eurystheus  had  been 
put  into  the  place  of  Heracles,  and  the  latter  liEid 
become  the  servsBt  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  the  two,  the  claims  of  Heraeles  devolved  upon 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Heracies.  Tho 
leader  of  these  Heracleidao  was  Hyllus,  the 
eldest  of  the  four  eons  of  Heracles  by  Deianeira, 
The  descendants  of  Heracles,  who,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Dorians  (Herod,  v.  73),  were  in 
reality  Achaeaiis,  ruled  over  Dorians,  as  Heracles 
had  received  for  himself  and  his  descendants  one 
third  of  the  dominions  of  the  Doric  king,  Aegimius, 
for  the  assistance  he  had  given  him  against  the 
Lapithae.  The  countries  to  which  the  Heraoleldne 
had  especial  claims  were  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  and 
the  Messenlnn  Pylos,  which  Heracles  himself  had 
subdued :  Elis,  the  kingdom  of  Augeas,  might  like- 
wise be  said  to  have  belonged  to  hiui.  (Apollod. 
ii,  7,  §  a,  &e.;  Paus.  ii.  18.  g  6,  &a.,  v.  3.  §  I, 
&e.)  The  Heracleidaa,  in  conjimction  with  the 
Dorians,  invaded  Peloponnesus,  to  take  possession 
of  those  countries  aiirt  rights  which  their  ancestor 
had  duly  acquired.  This  expedition  is  called  the 
return  of  the  Heracleldae,  KnBoSas  tub  'HpantitiSai: 
(Comp.  Thnc.  i.  12;  Isocrat,  ArrAid.  6.)  They 
■"  ■  not,  however,  sncceed  in  their  first  attempt ; 
the  legend  mentions  five  different  enpeditions, 
of  which  W8  have  the  following  accounts.  Accord- 
1  same,  it  happened  that,  after  the  demise  of 
Heracles,  his  eon,  Hyllus,  with  bis  brothers  and  a 
hand  of  Arcadians,  was  slaying  with  Ceyi  at 
Trachis.  As  Eurystheus  demanded  their  sorrendor, 
and  Ceys:  was  unable  to  protect  thmi,  they  fied  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  nntil  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  tbe  altar  of  Eieos, 
Mat^  (Apollod.  ii.  e.%1;  Di.nd.  iv.  57 ;  Pans, 
i.  32.  §  5 ;  Longin.  27).  According  to  the  Hera- 
cto'doe  of  Euripides,  tbe  sons  of  Heracles  were  at 
first  staying  at  Argos,  and  thence  went  to  Trachis, 
Thesealy,  and  At  length  to  Athens.  (Comp.  Anton. 
Uh.  33l)  Demophon,  the  son  of  Thesens,  received 
■'■-^,  and  dey  settled  in    the  Attie  tetmpolis. 

inder  the  fugitives,  now  niado  war  on  the 
minus  with  a  laige  army,  but  was  defealed  by 
Ihe  Atheniana  Under  lolnus,  Thesens,  and  Hyllns, 
id  was  ^ain  with  his  sons.  Hyilus  took  his 
■ad  to  his  grandmother,  Alomene  ;  and  tho  Athft- 
auB  of  later  times  showed  the  tomb  of  Enrys^eua 
{rant  of  tho  temple  of  die  Paltenlan  Athena. 
The  battle  itself  was  vMy  eelehrntsd  in  the  Attic 
I  as  the  battle  of  the  Seironian  Tock,  on  the 
of  the  Saronic  gi^  ^eomp.  Dem.  de  Oomn, 
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f  U7),  though  Pindar  plates  it  in  tlie  neighbou 
hood  of  Tlieljes.  (J-jtt.  ii.  137;  oomp.AnWn.  Li 
i.  c  ;  Hsrod.  ix.  27  ;  Eurip.  flerac/.)  After  ti 
battle,  the  Heracleidae  entered  PeToponneAua,  and 
m^ut^ed  themaelvea  there  for  one  year.  But  £ 
plague,  which  epcend  ov«r  tiie  whole  peninsula, 
compelled  them  (with  the  exception  of  TIepole 
niu3,  who  vent  to  Rhodes)  to  i«turn  to  Attica 
where,  for  a  time,  the;  agiun  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetiapolia.  From  thence,  however,  they  proceeded 
to  Aegimiua,  king  of  the  Dorians,  abc>ut  the  river 
Feneins,  to  seek  protection.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  S  ; 
attah.  is.  p.  427.)  Diodorua  ('v.  57)  does  not 
mention  this  second  ataj  in  Attica,  and  ha  repre- 
sents only  the  descendants  of  Hyllus  aa  livmg 
among  the  Dorians  in  the  conntry  assigned  to 
Heracles  hy  Ae^mius;  othcn  again  do  not  notice 
this  first  expedition  into  Pelopunneana  (Pherecyd. 
ap.  Anion.  Lib.  I.  e.\  and  state  that  Hyllus,  after 
the  defeat  of  Eurysthous,  went  with  the  other 
Iferacleidaa  to  Thehee,  and  settled  there  at  the 
Electrian  gate.  The  tradition  then  goes  on  to  aay 
dnL  Aegimius  adopted  Hyllus,  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  jmct,.  in  conjunction  with  a  hand  of 
Dorians,  under(stfc«a  ejpedition  againat  Atreus, 
who,  having  married  a  ds^lttar.  of  Euryatheus, 
had  become  kinj{  of  Mycenae  sn^  ^rps.  They 
marched  acrosa  the  Coi-inthlan  isthmus,  nitd  first 
inEt  Echemus  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  mteirest 
uF  the  Pelopidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
Henicieidae.  Uylliis  fell  in  single  coiobat  with 
Eohemus,  and  acoariing  Co  acj  agreement  which  the 
two  had  entered  into,  the  Heracleidae  were  not  to 
luaJie  any  farther  attempt  npon  th»  peninsula  within 
tlia  next  fifty  yean.  They  acconlingly  went  to 
'rricorythuB,  where  they  were  allowed  by  the 
Athraiana  ta  take  up  their  aboie.  Duiing  the 
peiiod  which  now  followed  (ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Hylhia),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ;  and 
thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  wnr  Cleodaena,  son  of 
Hyllus,  again  invaded  Peloponnesns ;   and  aboat 

doeus,  undertook  the  fourth  expedition.  But  both 
heroes  felL  Not  quite  thirty  years  after  Aristomar 
chiis  (that  is,  about  80  yeEirs  af^I  the  destruction 
of  Troy),  the  Heracleidaa  prepared  for  a  great  and 
final  attack.  Teinenus,  Creaphontfis,  and  Arislo- 
deinua,  the  eons  of  Aristoma^hua,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a  Heet  on  the 
Corinthian  ^If ;  but  this  fleet  was  destroyed,  be- 
cause Hippotes,  one  of  the  Heiacleidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acarnanian  soothsayer  ;  and  Ariatode- 
mna  was  kiDed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  {Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  2 1  PauB.  iii.  1.  §  B.)  An  oracle  now  or- 
dered &em  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  for  their 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxy- 
lua,  the  son  of  Andraemon.  The  expedition  now 
eucceasliilly  saHei  from  Naupactus  towards  Rhion 
hi  Peloponnesus.  (Paus.  viii.  6.  §  4).  Oijlus, 
keeping  the  invaders  away  from  his  own  kingdom 
of  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  Cresphontes 
is  aaid  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  Arca- 
dian king,  Cjpselus,  and  Polvcaon  Eusechme,  the 
daoBhtet  of  Hyllus.  Thebana,  Tiachinians,  and 
Tyrcheniana,  are  fiirther  aaid  to  have  supported  the 
Heracleidae  and  Donans.  (PauB.  jv.  3.  {  4,  viii. 
6.g4i  SchoL  ad  Stop*.  Aj.  17;  Eurip.  P&oex. 
1386;  Pind.Pjtt.v.lOI,/stf™.viL18.)  Being 
thus  strongly  supported  in  various  ways,  the  Hera- 
cleidae and  Dorians  conquered  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Ai-gos,  Mycenoc,  and 
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Sparta.  (Apollod.  L  e.  ;  Pans.  v.  S;  Polyaen.  i. 
9.)  The  conquerors  now  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty, for  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopoimesus 
spontaneously  opened  their  gales  to  them,  and  other 
pkces  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  treachery. 
(Paus.ii.  i.  }  3,  iii.  13.  g  2,  iv.  3.  g  3,.v.  4.  f  1  ; 
Stiab.  viii.  p.  36fi.)  They  then  dietribnled  the 
newly  acquired  possessions  among  themselves  by 
lot;  Temenus  obtained  Argoa ;  Prodes  and  Eu- 
rysthous, the  twin  sons  of  Aristedemus,  Lacedae- 
mon  ;  and  Cresphnnles,  Messenia. 

Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  Heracleidae 
and  their  coni^uest  of  Peloponnesus.  The  com- 
paratively lats  period  to  which  these  legends  refer 
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But  a  critical  eiamination  of  the  dlff'erent  traditions 
belongs  to  a  history  of  Greece,  and  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Miiller's  Darmni,  hook  i.  chap.  S  ;  Thirl- 
wall,  Hisl.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  &o.,  8to  edit; 
Bemardi  ten  Haar,  Commeniaiia  praemio  omata, 
gaa  rfspufd.  ad  gaaeHionem :  SiiaTreniai-  Heradi- 
danaa  iacurahnea  m  I^elopontieBiim  earamque  masas 
otgae  pectus  etrponaatar^  Oroningen,  1830.  [L.S,] 
HBftACLElDES  CHpMAffSij!).  I.  A  citizen 
of  Mylaaa  in  Caria,  who  commanded  the  Carian 
Qreeks  in  their  auccessM  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Perns  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  a.  a,  493. 

had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  were  cut  to  nieces, 
together  with  their  generals, 
and  Sisimaces.    (Herod.  1. 121.) 

2.  A  Syracusan,  son  of  LyEhnaetius,  was  one  of 
the  three  generals  appointed  by  thai  Syracusans, 
after  the  first  defeat  the^  sufiered  finm  tiie  Athe- 
nians on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  B.C.  41S.  His 
coUeaguea  ^ere  Hermocratea  and  8icannB,andth^ 
were  invested  with  fall  powers,  the  late  defeat 
being  justly  ascribed  by  Hetmociates  to  the  too 
great  number  of  the  generals,  and  their  want  of 
sufficient  control  over  their  troops.  (Thuc.  vi. 
73 !  Died.  xiii.  4.)  They  were  deposed  from  their 
command  in  the  following  summer,  on  account  of 
their  fiiilure  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the 
Athenian  worlts.  Of  the  thi'ee  generals  appointed 
in  their  place,  one  was  also  named  Hetacleides. 
(Thuc  vi.  103.) 

3.  A  Syiacusan,  son  of  Arislogenes,  -was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Syiacassn  squadron  sent  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies.     He  joined  Tisaipbernes  at  Ephesi     "       ' 
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A  Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  comraam 
of  the  Mercenary  forces  under  the  younger  Diony 
Mua.  (DJod.  xvi.  6;  Plut,  Dim,  82.)  We  hav 
little  information  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  h! 
exile  from  Syracuse,  but  it  may  be  inferred,  fror 
an  expression  of  Plutarch  (Dlos,  12),  that  he  ws 
suspected  of  conspiring  with  Dion  and  others  t 
overthrow  the  tyrant :  and  it  seems  clear  that  h 
mast  have  €ed  from  Syracuse  either  at  the  sum 
th  Dion  and  Megacles,  or  shortly  after 
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Peloponnesus,  he  co-operated  with  Dion  in  bis  pre- 
parations for  the  overthrow  of  Dionysius,  and  the 

whoii  he  actually  eailed,  having  remajBcd  behind 
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in  iho  PelopotinsEUS  in  orHet  to  aseemWe  a  lai^f 
toice  both  of  ships  and  saldiers.  According  t 
Diodonis,  hie  di'pBrtiira  was  for  somo  time  cetarde 
by  adverse  weatfiei:  j  bat  Pliilarch  (whose  accoup 
is  throughdiit  unfavourable  to  Henidoide*)  aseribes 
tbo  delay  lo  his  jealousy  of  Dion.  It  is  certi ' 
hoiveser,  that  he  eventually  jnined  the  latter 
byracufieT  with  a  force  of  20  triremes  aad  l,i 
beaiy-anned  tmops.  He  was  received  with  aceln- 
mations  by  the  'Syracasans,  who  immediately  pro- 

{"tees,  an  appointment  which  was  resented  by 
Dion  as  an  infringement  of  the  supreme  authority 
aii-endy  entmsbjd  to  himself ;  but  the  people  having 
revoked  theip  decree,  he  himself  reinstated  Hera- 
cleides  of  hia  own  authority.  (Diod.  ivi.  6,  IS; 
PluL  JXm,  32,  33.)  Dionysins  was  at  this  time 
shut  np  in  the  island  citadel  of  Orty^o,  and  mainly 
dependent  for  his  supplies  upon  ttie  commcind  of 
the  sea.  Philistns  now  approached  to  his  relief 
with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes,  hut  he  was  encountered 
by  Heracleides  with  a  force  about  ec^ual  to  his  own ; 
and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  totallj  defeated. 
Philistns  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sj-ra- 
cusans,  by  whom  he  waa  put  to  death ;  and  Dio- 
nysins, now  almost  despairing  of  success,  soon  afier 
quitted  Syracaae,  leaving  Apollociatea  in  charge  of 
the  citadel  (b.  c  it56}.  The  distinguished  part 
which  Hcradeides  had  borne  in  these  successes  led 
him  to  cnntest  with  Dion  the  position  of  leader  in 
those  that  remained  to  be  achieved,  and  his  prelcn- 
supporled  by  a  large  party  among  the 
themselves,  who  are  said  to  have  enter- 
IS  jealousy  of  his  seeking  (o  possess  hun- 
self  of  (he  sovereign  power  than  they  felt  in  lugncd 
to  Dion.  (Diod.  XVI.  17;  Pint.  i)ioB,48.J  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  in- 
trigues and  di  sens'ons  between  the  two  leaders  is 
almost  wholly  derived  fron  Plutarel^  and  his 
mai  fest  partial  ly  to  D  on  renders  h  s  statements 
concern  g  h  s  rival  liable  to  much  snsp  don. 
Heraele  des  was  at  first  tr  un  phant  tweutj  five 
generali,  of  iihon  he  vas  one  ere  appo  nted  to 
take  the  command    and  D  on  ret  ed    n  d  Bf,ust, 

to  Leont  n  But  he  ma  aoaga  ne  t  of  the  new 
generals,  and  tl  e  ad  antages  ga  ned  by  Hypaius, 
vho  had  arrived  n  the  c  tadel  v  h  a  lar^e  rein- 
foreeme  t   soo     con  pe  ed  the  Synt 


hut  n  ed  ately  o  his  arr  val  placed  h  mself  his 
power  and  sued  for  forg  veness  This  was  readily 
((iiiDted  by  D  on  wha  was  re  ns  a  ed  n  h  s  posi- 
tion of  general  autocrator,  on  the  proposal  of  Bera- 
cleides  hinlsetf,  aiid  lii  return  bestowed  upon  the 

the  tecDnciliatioli  was  Car  from  sincere;  Hemcleides, 
if.  we  :may  believe  the  aceounts  of  his  enemies, 
withdrew,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  to 
MeasauB,  and  even  entered  into  ni^tiations  with 
DIonysius :  but  he  was  again  induced  to  submit  to 
Dion,  who  (contmiy,  it  is  add,  to  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends)  spared  his  life,  and  restored  him  to 
favour.  But. when  the  departure  of  Apollociatea 
had  left  Dion  sole  master  of  Syracuse  (b.  c.  834), 
he  no  longer  hesitated  lo  remove  his  rival,  whom 
he  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  am- 

des  was  again  intriguing  against  liiin,  .ho  caused 
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of  atmcd  men.  But  the  popularity  of  Heradeidei 
was  so  great,  ajid  the  grief  and  indignation  of  th« 
Syrncusms,  on  learning  bis  death,  broke  forth  with 
so  much  violence,  that  Dion  was  compelled  to 
honour  him  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  to  make 
a  public  ois^on  in  extenuation  of  his  crime.  (Plut. 
Dim,  36—53;  Diod.  xvi.  16—20;  Com.  Nep. 
ZKon,5,6.) 

5.  A  SyracQsnn,  who,  together  with  Sosistmtus, 
obtained  the  chief  direction  of  af&irs  in  his  native 
city,  shortly  bclore  the  elevation  of  Agathocles  in 
B.C3I7.  DindoruB  tells  ns  (xix.  3)  that  they 
were  both  men  who  had  attained  t»  power  by  every 
species  of  treachery  and  crime ;  but  the  details  10 
which  he  refers  as  having  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  are  lost.     (See  Wesj 
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determined  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  aei 
he  selected  Hemcleides  for  his  companion,  leaving 
his  eldest  son,  Archngathus,  to  his  liite.    The 
latter,  however,  obtained  iiiformaUon  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  communicated  it  to  the  soldiery,  who 
thereupon  arrested  both  Agathocles  and  HHDclei- 
des ;  but  Ihey  were  afterwards  induced  to  set  the 
tyrant  himself  at  liberty,  of  whidi  he  immediately 
availed  himself  to  make  his  escape  Ut  Sicily,  and 
the  soldiers,  enraged  at  his  desertion,  put  tn  death 
both  Heracleidesa   "  --      ---   - 

XX.  68,  69  ;  Justi 

8.  Tj-rantorrulerofLeontinia 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  378.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  after  siibmiesiDn  to  that  monarch. 
(Diod.  Sxe.  Jfoesciel.  xsii.  p.  396.) 

9.  Son  of  Antiochas,  an  ofBcer  of  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  campaign  of  that  monarch  against  the 
Triballi,  and  again  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,     (Arr. 

10.  Son  of  Aigaeus,  was  sent  by  Alexander, 
shortly  Iwfore  his  death,  to  construct  ships  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  vrith  a  view  to  a  voyage  of  discovery- 
similar  to  that  of  Nearchus  In  the  Ecjthiaean  Sea. 
(Arr.^na*.  vii,  16.) 

11.  Ad  officer,  [^pointed  by  Demetrius  Poliop- 
cetcs  to  command  tiie  garrison  which  he  left  at 
Athens,  apparently  in  B.  c  290.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  fortress  in  his  chaige  (whether  this  was  the 
Museum  or  the  Peiraeeus  does  not  appear,  but 
probably  the  fonner)  by  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Hieroclea,  a  Catian  leader  of  mercenaries;  bnt  the 
plan  was  betrayed  by  Hierocles  to  his  commanding 
officer,  and  Hecsdeides  causnd  the  Athenians  to  lie 
admitted  into  the  fort,  to  the  number  of  420  men. 
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..  12.  A  native  of  Tarentam.  and  one  of  the  cliief 
coiinsBllofa  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
is  aaid  to  have  been  by  profession  an  areliiiect,  and 
having  in  this  capacity  been  entrusted  with  some 
reifflirs  of  the  walls  of  Tarenlum  (at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  Hannibal),  ha  was  accused  of  intend- 
ing to  betray  the  city  to  the  Rnmana,  In  con- 
seqaence  of  this  charge  he  fled  from  Tarentnm,  and 
took  Tcfiige  in  tbe  Roman  camp,  but  was  soon 
Biupccted  of  having  oponed  secret  negotiations  with 
Hannibal  and  tbe  Carthaginian  garrison.  After  this 
donble  treachery  he  thought  it  prudent  to  qnitlUily, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Fhihp,  where,  by  his 
ability  and  cunning,  he  made  himself  at  first  usefiil 
to  the  kuig  as  a  convenient  tool  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  most  nelarioua  echrJnee,  and  ulti- 
mately rose  to  a  high  pLice  in  his  favour  and  con- 
fidence. He  is  said  to  have  especially  gained  these 
by  the  address  with  which,  preteniling  \o  have 
been  ill-used  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Philip, 
be  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Rhodians,  and 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  their  arsenal,  and  burn- 
ing great  part  of  their  fleet  It  is  not  difiicutt  to 
believe  that  a  man  who  had  risen  to  power  by 
such  arl«  as  these  should  have  abused  it  when  at- 
tained :  tttiA  we  are  told  that  he  made  use  of  his 
influence  with  the  king  to  get  rid  of  all  those  that 
were  opposed  to  his  views,  and  even  induced  him 
to  put  to  death  five  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
council  of  slate  at  once.  But  by  these  and  other 
dered  Philip  so  obnoxious  to 
.  1.  .1  r..  .:j  himself 
lisplaced 
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ployed  in  the  command  of  his  iicot,  and  threw  him 
into  prison,  B.  c  199.  Whether  he  was  sub- 
sequently put  to  death  we  are  not  infonned.  (Po- 
Jyb,  xiii.  4,Bj  Dind.  Eire.  Tafes.  ia:viii.  pp.  572, 
573;    Polyaen.  v.   17.  }  3;    Liv-  =cri.  IS,  33, 

13.'  Of  Gyrton  m  Thessaly,  commanded  the 
Thessidian  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Philip  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.     (Polyb,  xviii.  5.) 

14.  Of  Byaantium,  Was  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Antiochns  the  Great  to  the  two  Sdpios  immediately 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  B.  c.  190. 
He  was  instructed  to  ofier,  in  the  king's  name,  the 
cCE^on  of  Lampsacus,  Smyrna,  and  some  other 
'-'o  of  Ionia  and  Aeolia,  and  the  payment  of 
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iteroly  rejected  by  the  Bomans :  and  Heraeleides, 
naving  in  vdn  sought  to  giun  over  Scipio  Africanus 
by  a  private  negotiation,  returned  to  Antiocbua  to 
repnit  the  fitiluie  of  his  mission.  (Polyb.  xxi.  10 
—12;  liv.  XJtivii.  34—36;  Died,  ixin.  Sax. 
Leg.  p.  620  j ,  Appian,  Sgr.  29.) 

IB.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Anti- 
ochns Epiphanes  to  Kome  to  support  hie  claims  on 
"    '    "    '  ■  ist  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  de- 
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been  sent  ag«n  after  Antiochus  had  been  intei> 
rupted  in  his  career  of  conquest  by  the  misaion  of 
Popilliua,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  uege  of  Alex- 
andria. (Polyb.  xivii.  17,  mviii.  1,  la.)  IE  is 
not  inipi-obaljle  that  this  Heraeleides  is  the  ssma 
who  is  spoken  of  by  Appian  (%»■.  45)  as  one  of 
the  bvoutites  of  Antiochns  Epiptianes,  by  whom 
he  was  nppointed  to  superintend  the  Unances  of  his 
whole  Iiingdom.     After  the  death  of  Ai 
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throne  fn.clBa),  Heraeleides  wne  driven  into 
exile  by  the  new  sovereign.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself,  he  gave  his  support  to,  if  he  did  not  origi- 
nate, the  imposture  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  set 
np  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  pretending  to  be 
a  son  of  Antiochus  Bpiphanes.  Herucleidea  re 
paired,  together  with  the  pretender  and  Lawiice, 
daughter  of  Antiochus,  to  Rome,  where,  by  tlie 
lavish  distribution  of  his  great  wealth,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  popuhir  manners  and  address,  he 
—  ■  leeded  in  obtaini  ' '  '        ' 
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troops  for  the  invasion  of  Syria,  and  eflected  a 
landing,  together  with  Alexander,  at  Ephesos. 
(Appian, _^.  47  1  Polyb.  ixxiil  14,  16.)     What 
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during  the  stru^le  that 
between  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  nor  after  tbe 
elevation  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  Syria. . 

16.  Of  Maronea,  a  Greek  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Thracian  chief  Seiithes 
and  was  residuig  with  him  at  the  time  that  Xeno. 
phon  and  the  remains  of  the  Ton  Thousand  arrived 
in  Thrace  aftec  their  memomble  retreat,  B.C.  300. 
Heraeleides  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  dis- 
poring  of  the  booty  that  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Greeks  and  Thcacians  in  common,  but  kept  back 
for  bis  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  money 
produced  by  the  sale  of  it.  This  fraudulent  con. 
duct,  together  with  the  calumnious  indnuationi 


which  lie  directed  against  Xenophon,  when  the 
latter  urged  with  vigour  the  just  claims  of  his 
troops,  became  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaensions 
that  arose  between  Seuthes  and  his  Greek  merce. 
naries.     (Xon.  Avab.  vii,  3,  4,  5,  6.) 

17.  Of  Aenus  in  Thrace,  joined  with  his  brother 
Python  in  the  aeeassination  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  B.  c  3fi8,  foe  which  piece  of  good  service, 
though  prompted  by  private  revenge,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  Athenians  with  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  with  crowns  of  gold.  (Item.  o. 
Arialocr.  p.  6S9,  ed.  Reiske;  Arist  Pol.  T.  10.) 
According  to  Plutarch  {adv.  Coiofen.  32),  they  had 
both  been  disciples  of  Plato.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIDES  CHpnKAt/Biji),  1.  Of  Cumae, 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Persia  (TitfaiKA),  a  por~ 
tion  of  which  bore  the  special  title  of  irapaimeea- 
iTTiKif,  and,  to  judge  from  the  quotations  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  mode  of  llfta  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  146,  xii.  p.  117! 
comp.  ii.  p.  48.)  Accoi'ding  to  Diogenes  Laertinii 
(v.  94),  the  Persica  consisted  of  five  books. 

2.  An  historian  who,  according  to  Suidas,  was  a 
native. of  Oxyrhinchia  in  Egj'pt,  while  IHogenes 
Lnertius  (v.  94)  calls  him  a  Callatian,  or  Alexan- 
drian. He  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
polor,  and  wrote  a  great  work,  entitled  iiTTopfni,  of 
which  the  thirty-seventh  book  is  quoted  (Athen. 
iii.  p.  98,  xiii.  p.  578) ;  another,  nnder  the  title 
SiaSoxil,  in  six  books  (Diog.  Laett  I.e.),  which 
was  probably  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  identical 
with  his  ijTiTDni  Tar  SarrUa'ns  JioSoj^iEp.  (Dii^. 
Latirt.  V.  79.)  He  further  made  an  abridgement  of 
the  biographical  work  of  Satyrus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii. 
40,  ix,  26),  and  wrote  a  work  called  Ati^ivrvids 
Xiyos,  from  which  he  received  tbe  nieliname  of  i 
Alliens.  (Diog.  Laert  V.  94;  Phot.  Biii,  Cod.  213.) 
He  is  often  called,  after  his  father,  Heraeleides,  the 
son  of  Sarapion,  and,  under  this  name,  Suidas  at- 
tributes to  hint  also  philosophical  works.     It  is. not 
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impoasible  that  he  may  be  the  laiae  aa  the  Hen 

menlar;  on  Archimedes,  sa  the  authoi'  of  a  life  of 
that  great  mnthemii^cian. 

3.  Of  OdessuB,  in  Thrace,  a  Onek  hiet^ria 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Bysantinus  (s.  v.  'OSijn 

4»  Of  Magnesia,  is  luiown  only  as  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Mithridatea  (MiHpiSoriK^},  nliicli  is 
lost.    (Diog.  Laert  v.  9i.) 

5.  A.  Or^  gnunmarian  of  Alexandria  ( Enstat!i, 
ad  Horn.  p.  237),  who  is  perhaps  the  same  ns  the 
one  whom  Ammonins  {De  JOffir,  Veii.  j.  v.  •rra- 
4>v\'4)  mentions  aa  a  contamporary  of  his.     The 
EEmie  name  is  often  mentioned  by  Eustathiue,  and 
in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad,  in  connect' 
with  giammatical  works  on  Homer,  and  Amnion 
(a,  V,  rS/'j  attributes  to  one  Hemcleides  a  work  < 
titled  Uf/A  Ka$oKm^s  ^ao'^SIni., 

6.  A  Greek  chetoiieian  of  Ljcia,  who  lived 
the  second  century  of  our  eia.  He  was  a  disci 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  tanght  rhetoric  at  Smyi 
with  great  aaccess,  ao  that  the  town  waa  greatly 
beneliled  by  him,  on  account  of  the  great  conllux  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  owed 
ilia  soccesB  not  so  much  So  his  talent  aa  to  his  in- 
defatigable iudnatry ;  and  once,  when  he  had  eom- 
poeed  an  iyKiiiuiH'  Trirrni,  and  shewed  it  lo  his 
rival  Ptolemaeus,  the  latter  struck  out  the  tt  in 
Triifov,  and,  returning  it  to  Heracleides,  aaid, 
"There,  yon  may  read  yonr  own  encemium"  (ey- 
K^iuav  ovou).  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  teaving 
a  connliy-houae  in  the  iieighhourhood  of  Smyrna, 
which  he  had  built  with  the  money  he  had  earned, 
and  which  he  called  Rlietorica.  He  also  published 
a  parjfial  edition  of  the  orations  of  Nicetes,  tbrget- 
ting,  as  his  biographer  says,  that  he  waa  putting 
ihe  armonr  of  a  pigmy  on  a  coloaanB.  {Philostr. 
Fa.  Sbpi.  ii.  26,  comp.  L  19.) 

7.  A  comic  poet.     [Heracleitus.] 

8.  C 

It  ia  not  improbable  that  two  other  epigrams  <»ii. 
281,  465)  are  likewise  his  productions,  though  his 
native  ploce  is  not  mentioned  there.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  aa  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (v..94)  mentions  him  as  imypa^tiuiTap 
voitiris  \i7«(«fs.  Diogenes  Laettius  (l.  c.)  men- 
tions fourteen  persons  of  this  name.         [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIDES  CHpaicX.Iftjj),  son  of  Euthy- 
phron  or  Enphron,  born  at  Heracleia,  in  Pentus, 
and  aiud  by  Suidas  lo  have  been  descended  from 
Damis,  one  of  those  who  originally  led  the  colony 
from  Tliebes  to  Hera«leia.  He  was  a  person  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  where 
be  became  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  Suidaa  aays  that, 
during  Plato's  absence  in  Sicily,  his  school  was 
left  under  the  care  of  Heracleides.  He  paid  at- 
tention also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  after- 
wards attended  the  instructions  of  Speuaippus,  and 
finally  of  Aristotle.  He  uppears  to  have  been  s 
vain  and  luxmious  man,  and  so  fat,  that  the 
Athenians  punned  on  hi4  surname,  IIoi^iKiii,  and 
turned  it  into  UoniriKis.  Diogenes  Lngrtius  (v.  86, 
&c)  gives  a  long  Ust  of  his  writings,  liom  which 
it  appears  that  he  wrote  upon  philosophy,  mathe- 


HERACLEIDES. 
Nitjtioii'  Kn!  lap  Suyyti'lSi'  Tcuiioij  mentioned  by 
Diogenes,  though  others  conjecture  that  it  is  the 
work  of  another  person.  It  was  first  printed 
with  Aelian^  Variae  Haloriag,  at  Rome  in  1645, 
iftcrwards  at  Geneva,  1S93,  edited  by  Cragiua,  but 
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in,  notes,  and  a  Ceiman  translation,  Halle,  1804, 
and  by  Comes,  in  hia  edition  of  Aelian,  Paiia, 
1805,  8ra.  Another  extant  work,  'AAMjyopioj 
'OiaipiKid,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Hera- 
cleides, waa  certainly  not  written  by  him.  It  was 
first  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Oeaner, 
Base],  1544,  and  afterwards  with  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Scbultiiess,  Ziirich,  1 779.  We  further 
read  iu  Diogenes  (en  the  authority  of  Aristoienna, 
sornanied  J  fUHiiriKis,  also  a  echohu  of  Arislolle), 
that  "  Heracleides  made  tragedies,  and  put  the 
name  of  Thespis  to  them."  This  sentence  has 
given  occasion  to  a  learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
IPhalaria,  p.  239),  to  prove  that  the  fisgmenls  at- 
tributed to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
eonnterfeit  tragedies  of  Heracleides.  The  genuine- 
ness of  one  fragment  he  disproves  by  showuig  that 
it  contains  a  sentiment  belongmg  strictly  to  Plato, 
and  which  therefore  may  naturally  be  attributed  to 
Heracleides.  Some  childish  atones  are  told  aliout 
Heracleides  keeping  a  pet  serpent,  and  ordering 
one  of  his  friends  to  conceal  hia  body  after  hia 
death,  and  place  tlie  serpent  on  the  bed,  that  it 
might  he  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  to  the 
company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  killed 
a  maji  who  had  naulped  the  tyranny  in  Heracleia, 
and  there  are  other  tradiljons  about  him,  scarcely 
worth  relating.  There  was  also  another  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  the  same  town  of  Heracleia,  a  gram- 
marian, vho  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Itie  em- 
peror Claudius.  The  tities  of  many  of  his  works 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenesand  Suidae.  (Vossius, 
de  Histor^  Graee.  p.  78,  &£.  Koler,  Fragjumia  de 
Rdiu)  puMieis,  Hal.  Sax.  1804  ;  Roulez,  Coaima,- 
tatio  de  Vita  el  Seripta  Heradidoe  Ponti:.,  Lo- 
vanii,  1028;  Deswert,  I^sserlaUo  de  Heradiils 
Pont.,  Lovanii,  1830.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

HERACLEIDES,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  of 
Ephesus,  the  son  of  Agaaias.  His  name  is  inscribed, 
with  that  of  Harmatius,  on  the  restored  statue  of 
Al«s  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Paris.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  whether  hia  father,  Agasjas, 
the  celebrated  Ephesian  sculptor  of  that  name, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  waa.  {Muller, 
ArdiSol  d.  Emiit.  %  ITS.  n,  3,  §  .W3,  n.  B; 
Clarac,  Desaription  del  Aatiqms  da  Musie  Sovat, 
No,  411,  p.  173.) 

2.  A  Macedonian  painter,  who  tvaa  at  first 
merely  a  painter  of  ahipa,  but  afterwards  aojiiired 
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muaic,  histoiy,    politics,    grammar,    1 

Ktry;  but imfbrtunately  almost idl  these  works 
..     There  has  come  down  to  as  a  small  wo 


Phoolan  sculptor,  of  whom  nothing  mora 
Known.  (Diog.  Laerl.v.  94.) 
4.  An  Mchilect,  in  the  lime  of  Trajan,  who  ia 
lown  by  two  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt.  (Mu- 
tori,  p.  478,  3;  Letronne,  BecueU  des  ImoripL 
Grt^.  el  LaUn.  de  PE^e,  vol.  i.  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 


n  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Hippocrates 
[.,  who  lived  probably  in  the  fifth  centary  B.C. 
He  maiTied  Phaenarcte,  or,  according  to  others, 
Pmsith™,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sosandcr 
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nnd  HipMwrates  II.,  the  most  fiunouB  of  that 
nama,  (Jo.  Tzctaea,  CM.  rii.  Hiet.  155,  in  Fahric. 
BibL  Graec.  toL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet. ;  Poeli  Epid. 
ad  Ariaw,,  and  Sorani  Vila  Jfippoer,  in  Hippocr. 
Opera,  tdL  iiL  p.  770,  860  ;  Snid.  «.  o.  'IinroK/it!- 
Tijt ;  Steph.  Byz.  a,  c.  Kwi). 

2.  A  phyaiciiui  of  Tatentnm  (henM  commonly 
coJIed  TarenttTKis),  a  pupil  of  Mantiaa  (Galen,  De 
Compoi.  Medieam.  see.  (iea.  ii.  1,  toL  xiii.  p.  462), 
xiha  lired  prohably  in  tha  Uiird  or  second  century 
E.  <;,  somewhat  later  than  Apolloniug  the  Empiric 
and  Glaucifls.  (Gels.  De  Med.  i.  Praef.  p.  5.)  He 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empiric)  (Cels.  I.  a. ;  Oa- 
Ten,  Oe  Melk  Med.i<.7,-'ol  x.  p.  U2),  and  wrote 
Bome  works  on  Materia  Medica,  which  are  very  fre- 
quonlly  q^aolsd  by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  fe 
fragments  remain.  Qaten  spealia  of  him  in  Htg 
leima  of  pruae,  Baying  that  lie  wie  an  author  who 
coald  be  entirely  depended  on,  as  lie  wrote  in  hi- 
woflcB  only  what  he  had  himaelf  found  from  hi 
own  experience  to  be  correct  (De  Compos.  Medi 
cms.  see.  Gen.  W.  7,  vol  liii.  p,  717.)    He  waa  ait, 

on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection 
(Galen,  Commsnt,  in  Ilippoer.  "ife  Hunuir.'"  i 
Praoem.  2i,  vol,  xvi.  pp.  1, 196.)  He  is  aevera 
times  quoted  by  Caelina  Anrelianna  and  othe 
ancient  auihora.  A  further  account  of  his  los 
works,  and  his  medloil  opinions  so  far  as  they  cai 
be  found  onl,  may  be  found  in  two  esanys  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn,  inserted  in  the  second  Tolume  of  hie 
Opmmda  Asa/kmica  Med^  el  FMologica,  Lips. 
Svola.  8m  1827,  182B, 

-  3.  A  phyaician,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laf 
{v.  94)  as  one  of  the  followers  of  HieesiBS 
he.-id  of  the  Erasistratean  school  of  medicii 
Smjrjia,  who  must  therefore  probably  have  lived 

4.  Suraamed  Erjthraeua,  a  physician  of  Ery- 
Ihrae  in  Ionia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Chryaemina 
(Galen,  De  D^er.  Pwb.  it.  10,  vol  viii.  p.  743), 

of  Strabo  in  the  lirst  centary  B.  c.  (Strab.  xiv.  1, 
p.  tSS,  ed.  Tauehn.)  Cal«n  calle  him  Ae  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  pnpils  of  Chysermns  {I.  c.^, 
and  mentions  a  wort  written  by  him.  ne^  tijs 
'HpoipMou  Alpinut,  De  HemfMi  Secia  { Bnd'  p. 
US),  consisting  of  at  least  seven  booke.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  «xth  book  of  Hippocrates, 
De  MoAis  Vidgaribm  (Galen,  Cammeet.  m  H^ 
pacr."I^d.  r/."i.  Praef.  Yol.siii.pt.  i.  p.  793), 
but  neither  this  nor  any  of  his  writings  are  still 
extant.  [W.A.G.] 

HERACLEITUS  ('Hfifi«\«Tot),  a  native  of 
Cyme,  in  Auolia,  was  appointed  by  Arsinoe,  the 
wife  of  Lyfiimachus,  to  the  government  of  Heraclea, 
when  that  city  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband. 
Sy  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  he 
indlcled  a  great  injury  on  the  prosperity  of  He- 
iTiclea,  and  aiiennted  the  minda  of  the  citizena,  so 
that  alier  the  death  of  Lyaimachus  (b.  c.  281 }  they 
rose  in  revolt  against  him,  and,  uniting  with  ^e 
mercenaries  under  his  command,  took  Herncleitns 
prisoner,  and  re-established  the  liberty  of  their 
city.  (Memnon,  ap.  Pluil.  p.  226,  a.  b.  od.  Bek-, 
ker.)  In  the  second  passage  where  he  ie  mentioned 
by  Memnon,  his  name  is  written  Heracleldes :  it  is 
uncertain  wliich  is  the  correct  form.       [E.  II.  B.] 

HBRACLRITUS  (■HP£I«\«tm).  1.  Of  Lesbos, 
-the  author  of  a  hislorv  of  Mftcedoni.i,  hut  other- 
wise unknown.  (Diog.  "Lai-rt.  ix.  1?.) 
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Q.  A  lyric  poet,  by  whom  there  existed   in  I 
lime  of  Diogenes  Xasrlius  (ix.  1 7),  an        m 
the  Twelve  Gods. 

3,  An  elegiac  poet  nf  Halicamassi  a  conte 
porary  and  friend  of  CallimaehuB,  wh  w  te 
epigram  on  him  which  is  preserved  D  g 
LaectiUB  (iit.  17  i  corap.  Strab.  xiv.  p  S56) 

i.  Of  Sicyon,  the  author  of  a  wo  k  ton 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plu    n 
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ipatelic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plntarch.(arfo.  Colol.  p.  1115)  as  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Zoroaster. 

S.  An  Academic  philosapher  of  Tyre  and  a 
friend  of  Antiocbua.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
pupil  of  CleitomachuB  and  Philo,  and  was  a  philo- 
sopher of  some  reputation.  (Cic.  ^cod.u.4.)  Some 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  Heradeitus  tha 
Peripatetic.  (Menage,  ad  Diog.  LaSrt.  ix.  17.) 

7.  The  reputed  author  of  a  work  ncpt  'Airiirtiflf, 
which  was  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  wiih  a 
Latin  translation  and  some  other  works  of  a  simiiar 
kind  byLeoAlIatius,  Home,  1B41,    Buttheedito 
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for  Heracleidea,  and  thinks  it  poasible  that 
be  the  Hemcleides  who  wrote  on  the  allegories  Hi 
Homer.  This  work  has  been  also  published  by 
Gale  in  his  Op.  Mylhologiea,  Cantab.  Ili71  ;  by 
Teucher,  Lomgo,  1796  i  and  by  Wealemumn, 
in  his  MgOmgraph.  BrunsvJg.  1 843. 

8,  A  comic  poet,  whose  comedy,  entitled  Srfl- 
^u^isreferred  toby  Athenaeus(x.  p.414).  Mei- 
neke  (ffirf.  Ct-U.  Com.  Gr.  p.  422)  thinks  that  the 
name  Heracleitua  is  a  mistake  for  Heracleldes,  and 

the  Heroeleides  who  ridiculed  Adaens,  a  commander 
of  mercenaries  (under  Philip  of  Macedonia),  by 
calling  him  'AAeicrpifui',  or  the  cock.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  532;  Zenob.  Proverb,  vi.  34.)  [L.  S.J 

HERACLEITUS  (^HpiaKtvras),  of  Ephesns, 
surnamed  ^wrunfi,  eon  of  Blyson,  a  philosopher 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
school,  though  he  diffi^red  from  thfdr  principles  in 


iaid  to  have 


by  Bippasus  of  Melapontum,  a  Pythagoi«in,  or  by 
Xenopbanes,  the  founder  of  the  Elearic  school,  but 
neither  statement  rests  on  any  probable  fnundatinn. 
We  read  tliat  in  his  youth  he  Imvelled  exlensivclv, 
and  that  after  his  return  to  Epiiesua  the  chief  mli- 
gisliacy  was  offered  hun,  which,  however,  he  tnuis- 
"   ■     ' '    brother.     He  gave,  bi  ' ' 


lining  it,  the  infamoui 


meials  ( 


temple  of  Artemis,  'inform, 
ing  the  paascrs  by  that  this  was  a  mnre  profitable 
occupation  thim  fo  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of 
governing  them.  He  appears  afierwnrds  to  have 
become  a  complete  recluse,  rejecting  even  the  kind- 
nesses oi^red  by  Dareius,  and  at  last  retreating  to 
the  moimtauiB,  whero  he  lived  on  pot-herbs,  but.  after 
some  time,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sickness  coiir 
sequent  on  such  meagre  diet  to  return  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  died.  As  to  the  manner  of  bis  death, 
Tarioua  absurd  stories  are  related.  His  age  at  the 
timo  of  his  death  is  siud,  on  Ariatotle^s  authority, 
to  have  been  sixty  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3,  compared 
with  viil  52),  and  he  flourished  about  the  61Jth 
Olympiad  {lb.  ix.  ! ),  being  later  than  Pylhagoraa, 
Xenophanes.  and  Hecataens,  whom  he  mentions. 
With  tliis  date  Suidas  agrees,  and  hence  Clinton 
(F.//.  vol.ii.jplaceshimunderthe  year  B.  0.513. 
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The  philoaophical  ayslem  of  Heraclellu 


■urk  whiol 


ents,  of  which  Ihi 
Nature  (repl  fimnu).  Some  itagmeoU  of  it  re- 
main, imd  have  l}een  collected  imd  explaioed  "by 
Schleiennaclier,  in  Wolf  arid  BuWmann'B  Jl/Bteont 
der  Alterlhi,iutu!iaaaiachafi.  {vol.  1  pstt  3.)^  From 
the  obaciiritj'  of  hia  stylo,  HeradeituB  g^ned  the 
litle  'of  moTiiyis,  and,  with  his  predilecdon  for 
this  method  of  writing,  was  probably  connected  hie 

called  iJX'Va\oISapo!},  big  tenacious  adherence  to 
hia  own  yiews,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had 
as  much  weight  with  him  aa  science  itself  (£Ii. 
ATn  TIL  5),  hia  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  pte- 
vions  writers,  and  the  well-known  melancholy  cf 
hia  disposition,  from  which  he  ia  lepresenlsd  in 
vanoua  old  traditions  as  the  contrast  to  Democritus, 
weeping  over  the  foUiee  and  taulties  at  whicli  the 
other  hinglied.  (See  Juv,  x.  3i.)  With  re^d, 
hon^Ter,  to  his  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into 
Bcconnt  the  cauae  aasigiiad  for  it  by  Hitter,  that  tho 
oldest  philosophical  prose  must  haye  been  mde  and 
loose  in  its  structure  ;  iuid>  since  it  had  grown  out 
of  a  poeticSil  style,  would  naturally  have  recourse 
to  figurative  language.    Hi 


aU  the! 


n  philosopherf 
incipEe,  which 


I  acme  physical 
oniy  [ne  ground  of  all  phenomena,  out  is  also  a 
living  unity,  actually  pervading  and  inherent  in 
them  all,  and  that  it  ia  the  object  of  philosophy  to 
discover  this  principle.  He  declared  it  to  be  fire,  bnt 
by  thia  expreasion  he  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear 
light  Unid,  ■'self-kindled  and  aelf-extinguielied," 
and  therefore  not  di&ring  materially  from  the 
flir  of  Anaximenes.  Thus  then  the  world  ia  formed, 
"  not  made  by  God  or  man,"  but  simply  evolved 
.by  a  natnraJ  operation  &om  £re,  which  also  is  tbe 
hnnlan  life  and  soul,  and  therefore  a  rational  in- 
tfilligence,  guiding  the  whole   universe.     While, 

rea  ui  I         gs  and  from  their 

es      Le      t«     to  disco  e  original  irom 

H  racleiiua  paid  no 

ga      to       Be  se    rate  Uldi      nals,  but  fixed  his 

so  g  force  and  £ul>- 


S  al  are   incessantly 

la       g  an        m  gi  g  mary  fire,  accord- 

g  to  H  ra  inh  re        certain  longing 

to  mani  est  itself  in  different  forms,  to  grati^  whii£ 

ta         changes  itself  into  a  new  pheuoroeuon, 

ug         eels  no  desire  to  maintmn  itself  in  that 

an  od,  but  is  ever  paaeing  into  a  new  one, 

h.  e  Ci'eator  amuses  himself  hy  making 

n  eKpreasion  attributed  to  Heracleitus. 

Pr  Tim.  p.  101.)     With  this  theory  was 

CO     eclo       ne  of  space  and  motion.     The  living 

d  ra      al  fire  in  its  perfectly  pure  stnte  is  in 

ea  highest  conceivable  region),  whence,  in 

rits  wish  to  be  manifested,  it  descends, 
g  goes  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  and 

■e      ng  in  the  eai-th,  which  is  the  fnrtiiest 
sa  t  of  descent.     The  earth,  however,  is 

not  to  be  considered  imraovaljle,  but  only  the  slnw- 

the  foiin  nf  earth,  fire  passes  tliiDUKh  the  shape  of 


HERACLEODOatJS. 
water ;  and  the  soul  of  man,  though  dwelling  ill 

migrated  portion  of  hre  in  its  pure  ststc,  and  there- 
fore an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  according  to 
which,  fire  by  descending  loses  its  etheiial  purity. 
And  this,  as  Ritter  remarka,  appears  an  almoat 
solitary  instance  of  Heracleitus  condescending  U 


icording 


dictates  of  sense  and  experience.  The  only  pos- 
sible repose  which  'Heracleitua  allowed  the  universe 
waa  the  harmony  occasionally  resulting  from  the  &ct, 
that  the  downward  motion  of  some  part  of  fire  will 
sometlmea  encounter  the  upward  motion  of  another 
part  (for  tlle  living  fire,  after  manifesting  itself  in 
the  lower  earthly  phenomena,  begins  to  return  to 
the  heaven  from  which  it  descended),  and  so  muat 
produce  for  some  time  a  kind  of  rest.  Only  we 
muat  remember  that  thia  encounter  is  not  acddenta!, 
but  the  result  of  law  and  order.  Ultimately,  all 
things  will  return  into  the  fire  fi^nn  which  they 
proceeded  luid  received  their  life.  The  view  that 
all  things  are  arranged  by  law  and  order  is  also  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  theory,  for  he  considered 
the  sumtmun  bonam  to  be  eotilenltiieni  ((J^fl^Im^ 
on),  i.e.  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
law.  The  close  connection  of  his  physical  and 
moral  theories  is  further  shown  by  the  fiict  that  he 
accounted  for  a  dranfcard's  incapacity  by  supposing 
him  to  have  a  wet  aoul  (Stob.  Se™.  v.  120),  and 

soul  is  wisest  where  the  land  and  climate  ts  driest, 
which  woidd  account  for  the  menial  greatness  of 
the  Greeks.  (Euaeb.  Pra^.  Evang.  viii.  14.) 
There  ia  not  to  be  fonnd  m  Hemcloitue  any  dia- 
leciicnl  expoation  of  the  sources  of  nur  knowledge. 
He  held  man's  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth. 
Hence  he  seems  to  have  argued  that  we  must 
follow  that  which  is  commonly  maintained  by  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  since  the  ignorant 
opinions  ot  individuals  are  the  origin  of  error,  and 
lead  men  to  act  aa  if  they  had  an  intelligence  of 
their  own,  instead  of  a  potion  of  the  Divine  in- 
telligence. "Vain  man,"  he  said,  "leams  ttam 
God  aa  the  boy  from  the  man  "  (Orig.  c.  Ceh.  vi. 
S83),  and  therefore  vro  muat  trust  this  source  of 
knowledge  rather  than  our  own  senses,  which  are 
generally  (though  not  invariably)  deceitful.  lie 
considered  the  eyes  more  trustworthy  than  the 
ears,  probably  as  revealing  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
fire.  The  connection  of  pantheism  and  atheism  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  system  of  Heracleitus;  nor 
ia  it  difficult  to  see.liow  the  doctrine  of  an  all-per- 

mena,  might  serve  possibly  for  the  origin,  and 
certainly  for  an  attempt  at  a  philosopbiod  explan- 
ation of  a  polytheistic  religion.  The  Greek  lettets 
beating  the  name  of  Heracleitus,  published  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Kome,  1499, 
and  Geneva,  l(i06,  and  also  jn  the  edition  of  Eu- 
napius,  by  Boissonsde,  p.  US,  are  the  invention  of 
some  later  writer.  (Schleiermacher,  L  c, ;  Ritter, 
Oesch.  der  fHosopte,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  &c. ;  Braiidia, 
TiaTidbiicli  d.  GeacA.  der  Cfrieeb.  Rota.  FhUoat^iet 
vol.  i.  p.  148,  &E.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

HERA'CLEO,  FLA'VlUS,tiie  commander  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia  m  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Sevorus,  was  slain  by  his  own  troops. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxx.  4.) 

HERACLEODO'RIIS  {'H^nKAtiiB«po5),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  who,  after  being  for  some  time  under 


HERACLES, 
the  instniotion  of  that  pTiiloaipTier,  became  negli- 
-  gQnt,  and  gave  himself  up  I'j  idleneaa  ',  a  chaage 
whicli  drew  from  Demosthenes,  who  ia  said,  to  have 
a  his  (ellow-diBciple,  a  letter  of 


This  )( 


if  the  01 


ontajy  on  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  bj  Oljmpiodorus, 
preserved  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Praeansoknnenla 
MUeeHanea  in  FlaloiieBi,  in  the  imperial  library  at 
ViennUt  (lAmbecius,  Gnarnent,  de  Bd^oth,  Ota- 
taremMb.  viL  No.  77,  ml  vii.  p.  271,  ed.  KoDar  ; 
Fabric  BiM.  Or.  vol  iii.  p.  176.)         [J.  C.  M.] 

HBRA'CLEON  ('HpaiA^ai'),  a  grammariEin, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  menljoncd  by  Siiidas  (s,«.), 
and  quoted  hy  Stephanna  of  Byzantiom,  Harpo- 
fration  (a.  ii.  MapniAsIoi'),  Euatnthiua  (pp.  1910, 
108.  c  524.  b.),  and  m  the  Scholia  Marciana  on 
Homer.  (Fabric.  BViL  Graee.y o\.i.  pp.  388,  613, 
vol  vi.  p.  368.)  [C.P.M.] 

HERACLEO'NAS  {'HfanAeuwat),  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor Horaclina,  reigned  togetherwith 
his  brother,  Conatantins  III.,  after  the  death  of 
their  father  in  Match  (February),  a.  d.  641,  and 
he  succeeded  bis  brother  in  the  manth  of  June 
(Mayl  Mowing.  Conslantine  III.  had  tvro  aona, 
but  their  legitimate  nghla  were  disregaided  by 
his  anibi^ous  stepmother  Martina,  who  placed  her 


,    Hen 


1   the   tbroi 


till  the  following 
Seplember,  when  her  miBgovemraent  was'  put  an 
"end  to  by  a  revolt  of  the  people,  headed  by  Valen- 
tinua,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Mar- 
tina was  punished  with  the  loss  of  her  tongue,  and 
Hciacieonas  was  deprived  of  his  nose.  They  were 
both  confined  in  a  convent,  and  finished  their  days 
in  obsciuity.  Herafieonas  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
BUuia  II.,  the  son  of  his  brother,  Constantina  III. 

LCONSTANTtNOallLjCONSIANSlI.]  [W.P.] 

HKRACLBS  ('HpogX^t),  and  in  Latin  HER- 
CULES, the  most  celebrated  of  alt  the  heroes  of 
nntiq^uity.  The  tmditiona  about  him  am  not  only 
the  richest  in  substance,  but  also  the  moel  widely 
spread  ;  for  we  find  them  not  only  in  all  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Mediterranean,  but  his  wondrous 
deeds  were  known  in  the  moat  distant  countries  of 
the  ancient  world.     The  diffindty  of  presenting  a 

the  ancients  (Diod.  it.  8) ;  and  in  order  la  give  a 
general  survey,  we  must  divide  the  subject,  men- 
tioning first  tho  Greek  legends  and  their  gradual 
development,  neit  the  Roman  legends,  and  lastly 
le  East  (Egypt,  "■       ■  '  ' 


Tho  Iraditii 


t  Hen 


appear 


n  their 


tional  purity  down  to  the  time  of  HerodotUf . 
for  although  there  may  be  some  foreign  ingre- 
dients, yet  the  whole  character  of  the  hero,  his 
armour,  his  eiploits,  and  the  scenes  of  bis  action, 
are  all  essentially  Greek.  But  the  poets  of  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the  sul^equent  periods 
inti-odiiced  considerable  alterations,  which  were 
probably  derived  from  the  east  or  Egypt,  for  every 
nation  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  modem  times  had 
or  has  some  traditions  of  heroes  of  superhuman 
strength  and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest 
Gi^eek  legends  Beraclea  ia  a  purely  human  hero, 

is  connected  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  astionomical 
phaenomena.  According  to  Homer  (II  xviii  1 1 8), 
fleraclea  waa  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alcmene  of 
■■J'hobes  in  Boeotia,  and  the  favourrte  of  his  father, 
(/i  xiv.  3B0,  a23,  lis.  OS,  Oil.  kL  266,  G20,  xxi. 
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25,  36.)  His  stepfather  was  Amphitij-bn.  (H.  r. 
392,  Od.  il  269;  Hes.  SaU.  Hera.  165.)  Am- 
phitryon  was  the  son  of  Alcaeua,  the  son  of  Perseus, 
and  Alcmene  was  a  grand-daughleC  of  Perseua. 
Hence  Heracles  belonged  to  the  faoiily  of  Peraeus. 
The  atory  of  hia  birth  runa  thus.  Amphitryon, 
ailer  having  slain  Electryon,  waa  expelled  irom 
Ai^s,  and  went  with  his  wifeAlomene  toTliebes, 
where  he  was  rec^ved  and  purified  by  his  uncle 
Creon.  Alcmene  was  yet  a  maiden,  in  accordance 
with  a  TOW  which  Amphitryon  had  been  obliged 
to  make  to  Electryon,  and  Alcmene  continued  to 
refuse  him  the  rights  of  a  husband,  until  he  should 
have  avenged  the  death  of  her  brothers  on  the 
Taphiana.  While  Amphitryon  was  absent  (roni 
Thebes,  Zeus  one  nigbt,  to  which  be  gave  the  du- 
ration of  three  other  nights,  visited  Alcmene,  and 
assuming  the  appearance  of  Amphitryon,  and  re- 
lating to  her  how  her  brothers  hud  been  avenged, 
he  begot  by  her  the  hero  Heraclea,  the  great  bul- 
wark of  gods  and  men.  (Respectmg  the  varioua 
modifications  of  this  atory  acs  Apollod.  iL  4.  % 
7,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  29  ;  Hea.  Scut.  35,  &e. ; 
Find.  IA  vil  5,  &c.,  Nera.  Jt.  19,  &t ;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  266.)  The  day  on  which  Heraclea 
was  to  be  bom,  Zens  boasted  of  his  becoming  the 
father  of  a  man  who  was  to  rule  over  the  heroic 
race  of  Pemeua.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to  con- 
firm by  an  oath  that  the  dcsccndhnt  of  Perseus 
bom  that  dajahould  be  the  ruler.  Wh«L  tliia  was 
done  EhQ''baat«JBd  to  Argoa,  and  there  caused  the 
wife  of  Sthenelus  to  give  birth  to  Eurystiiens, 
whereas,  by  keeping  away  tha  Eileithjiae,  she 
delayed  the  confinement  of  Alcmene,  and  thus 
robbed  Heracles  of  the  empire  which  Zeus  had  in- 
tended for  him.  Zeus  was  enraged  at  the  imposi- 
tion practised  upon  him,  but  could  not  violule  his 
oath.  Alcmene  brought  into  the  world  two  boys, 
Heracles,  the  eon  of  Zeus,  and  Iphldes,  the  aon  of 
AmpbiWyon,  who  waa  one  night  younger  than  He- 
raclea. (Horn.  Jliix.  9S,  &0.1  Hes.  Sm-t.  I— 
66,  80,  &o.  1  ApoUod,  ii.  4.  §  5,  &c.)  Zeus,  in 
his  desire  not  to  leave  Heraclea  the  victim  of  Hera's 
jealousy,  made  her  promise,  that  if  Heracles  eie- 
culed  twelve  great  works  in  the  service  of  Eurys- 
theus,  he  should  become  immortal  (Diod.  iv.  fl.) 
Respectmg  the  place  of  his  birth  traditions  did 
not  agree  ;  Ibr  although  the  majority  of  poets 
and  mythographers  rdale  thai  he  was  born 
at  Thebee,  Diodoros  (iv.  10)  says  that  Amphi- 
tryon was  not  aspelled  from  Tirjns  till  after  the 
birth  of  Heracles,  and  Euripides  {Here  Far. 
13)  describes  Argos  aa  the  native  country  of  the 

Nearly  all  tho  stories  about  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  Heracles,  down  to  the  time  when  ho  entei-ed 
tho  service  of  Euiystheue,  seem  to  be  inventions 
of  a  later  age :  at  \ea&\.  in  the  Homeric  puem«  and 
in  Hesiod  we  only  find  the  general  remarks  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mmd,  that  in  the  con- 
fidence in  his  oivn  power  he  defied  even  the  immoc- 
tal  gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that 
under  the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  he  es- 
caped the  dangers  which  Heia  prepared  for  him. 
But  according  to  Pindar  {Nem.  i.  49,  &x.),  and 
other  subsequent  writers,  Heracles  was  only  a  few 
months  old  when  Hern  sent  two  serpents  into  tha 
apartment  where  Heraclea  and  his  brother  Iphiclea 
were  sleeping,  but  the  former  killed  thcserpenta 
with  his  oivn  bands.  (Comp.  Tlieocrit  xxiy.  1, 
&c.  1  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  8.)     Heracles  was  bnaight 
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up  .It  Thebes,  hut  tha  deliu]  of  his  inlant  life 
again   related  with   various  modifirattiotis   in   t 
different  traditions.    It  is  said  that  Alcmene,  fro 
fear  of  Hera,  exposed  her  son   in   a  field  ne 
Thebee,  henca  odled  the  field  of  Heracles;  here 
he  was  found  by  Hera  and  Athena,  and  the  formei 
WHS  prerailed  upon  by  the  latter  to  put  him  to  her 
breast,  and  she  then  carried  him  b&ck  to  his  mother. 

iDiod.  iv,  8  ;  Pans.  ia.  26.  §  3.)  Others  said  that 
[ecmei  carried  the  newly-born  child  to  OlyrapuB, 
and  pat  him  to  tha  breast  of  Heni  while  eh 
nsleep.  but  as  she  awoke,  she  pushed  him  i 
and  the  niiik  thus  spilled  produced  the  Milky 
Way.  (Eralosth.  CalasL  41 ;  Hygin,  Poet  Aslr. 
ii.  in  fin.)  Aa  the  hero  grew  up,  he  was  instrueWd 
by  Arophiliyon  in  riding  in  a  chMiot,  by  Antolyoua 
in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in  archery,  by  Castor 
fighting  with  heavy  armour,  ^d  by  Linus  in  sin 
ing;  and  playing  the  lyre.  (See  the  different  stat 
mentg  in  Theocrit.  xxii.  Ill,  103,  108;  Schc 
ad  Theocrit  xlii.  S,  bG ;  Taeta.  nd  I^a^i.  iS.) 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  brcause 
he  had  censured  him.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  g  9  ;  Diod. 
iii.  66  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  33.)  Being  charged 
with  murder,  Horacks  eicnlpaled  himself  by  say- 
ing that  the  deed  wns  done  in  self-defence  ;  and 
Amphitryon,  in  order  to  prevent  similar  occur, 
rencea,  sent  him  to  attend  to  his  cattle.  In  this 
manner  he  spTmt  hiB  life  till  his  eighteenth  year. 
His  height  was  four  cubits,  fire  beamed  from  hie 
Byes,  and  he  never  wearied  in  practising  shooting 
nnd  hurling  his  javelin.  To  this  period  of  his  Ufe 
belongs  the  beautiful  table  about  Heracles  before 
two  toads,  invented  by  the  aopbist  Prodicua,  which 
)nnybereadiDXenoph.M«ii.ii.l,andCic  deOfii. 
32.  PindaT(/9^  iv.  £3)calls  him  small  of  Btatnce, 
but  of  indomitable  coac»[e.  His  first  great  adven- 
ture, which  happened  while  he  was  still  watching 
the  oxen  of  hie  &ther,  ie  his  fight  against  and 
victory  over  the  lion  otCythaecon,  This  animal  made 
great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and 
Theapiua  (or  Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae,  and  He- 
racles promised  to  deliver  tha  country  of  the 
monster.  Thespjus,  who  had  fifty  daughters,  re- 
warded Heracles  by  making  him  his  guest  so  long 
as  the  chase  lasted,  and  gave  up  his  daughters  to 
huu,  each  tor  one  night.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  10 ; 
comp.  Hypn.  Fab.  162  ;  Diod,  iv.  29 ;  Athen.  xili. 
p.  556.)  Heracles  stew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  lis  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet ;  others  cdated  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Heracles  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  Uon.  On  his  retnm  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  E^nus  of  Orchooienos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  one  hun- 
dred oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans 
to  pay.  Heracles,  in  his  patriotic  indignation,  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  envoys,  and  thus  sent 
them  back  to  Erginus,  The  latter  thereupon 
marehed  against  Thebes ;  hut  Heracles,  who  re- 
Q^ived  a  suit  of  armour  from  Athenn,  defeated  nnd 
killed  the  enemy,  and  compelled  the  Orchome- 
nians  to  pay  double  the  tribute  which  they  had 
famerly  received  from  the  Thehnns.  In  this 
battle  against  Erginus  Heraclee  lost  his  fiither 
Ampliitrjon,  though  the  tragedians  mfjte  him  aur. 
vive  the  campaign.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  11  ;  Diod. 
IV.  10,  &C. ;  Pans,  ix,  37.  J  2  s  Theocrit.  xvi.  lOS ; 
Karip.  HfTc.  Fw.  11.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Erginus  did  not  fidi  in  the  battle,  bnt  con- 
cluded  peace   with    Heracles.     But  the  gtorions 
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manner  in  which  Heracles  had  delivered  his  country 
procured  him  immotlsl  fame  among  the  Thebsns, 
and  Creon  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Megaro,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  several  childien,  the  number  and  names 
of  whom  are  stated  diflferently  by  the  diiierent 
wiiters.  (Apollod.  ii.l.  §  11.  7.  §  S  ;  Hygin.  FfA. 
32 ;  Eurjp.  Hen.  Far.  995  ;  Tzela.  ad  LuaopA. 
38  ;  Schol.  ad  J^tul-Ieffm.  iii,  101.)  The  gods,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  him  presents  of  arms  ;  Her- 
mes gave  him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrowa, 
Hephaestus  a  golden  coat  of  rnail,  and  Athena  a 
peplus,  and  he  cut  for  himself  a  club  in  tha  neig^h- 
bouthood  of  Nemea,  while,  according  to  others,  uia 
club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  Hephaeetns. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1196;  Diod.  iv.  Ii.)  Aiierthe 
battle  with  the  Minyans,  Hera  visited  Heracles 
with  madness,  in  which  he  killed  his  own  children 
by  Megara  and  two  of  Ipbiclea.  In  bis  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thestius, 
who  purified  him.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  12.)  Other 
traditions  place  this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and 
relate  the  circnmstances  differently,  (Enrip.  Here. 
Far.  1000,  &B. ;  Paus,  ix,  II.  J  1  ;  Hjgin.  Fab. 
32;  SchoL  ad  Find,  /irjiia.  iii.  101.)  He  then 
considted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he 
should  settle.  The  Pythia  first  (ailed  bim  by  the 
name  of  Heiacles  —  for  hitherto  his  name  had 
been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus, — and  ordered  him  to  live 
at  Tiryns,  to  serve  Eurystbens  for  the  space  of 
tivelve  years,  eltci  which  he  shouLl  become  im- 
mortal. Heracles  accordingly  went  to  Tiryns,  and 
did  as  be  was  bid  by  Eurystlieua. 

The  accounts  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Heracles 
are  found  only  in  the  later  writers,  for  Homer  and 
Hesiod  do  not  mention  them.  Homer  only  knows 
that  Heracles  dnring  his  life  on  earth  was  exposed 
to  infinite  dangers  and  sufferings  through  the  hatred 
of  Hera,  that  he  was  subject  to  Euryethens,  who 
imposed  upon  him  many  and  difficult  tasks,  but 
Horosr  mentions  only  one,  via.  that  he  was  or- 
fo  bring  Cerberus  from  the  kwer  world, 
iii.  363,  &c  xv.  639,  &c,  Od.  xi.  617,  &e.) 
The  Iliad  further  alludes  to  his  fight  with  a  sea- 
monster,  and  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the 
horses  which  Laomedon  had  refused  him.  (v.  638, 
4c„  XX.  113,  &c)  On  his  return  fmm  Troy,  he 
waa  cist,  through  the  influence  of  Heia,  on  tha 
coast  of  Cos.  but  Zeus  punished  Hera,  and  carried 
Heracles  safely  to  A^os.  (xiv.  249,  &c,  iv.  18, 
&0.)  Afterwards  Heracles  made  war  agiunst 
the  Pylians,  and  destroyed  the  whole  fiimily  of 
their  king  Neleus,  witli  the  exception  of  Nestor. 
He  destroyed  many  towns,  and  carried  off  Asty- 
]che  from  Ephyra,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
if  TIepolemua.  (v.  395,  &c,  ii.  657,  &c. ;  comp. 
(Mx>:Hl,S[c.;  Soph.  rraoS.239,S[c,)  Hesiod 
mentions  seveml  of  the  feats  of  Heracles  distinctly, 
bnt  knows  nothing  of  their  number  twelve.  The 
selection  of  these  twelve  from  the  gveat  number  of 
feats  ascribed  to  Heracles  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrines.  They  are  enumerated  in  Euri- 
ides  (fffia  Frir.),  Apollodonis,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
le,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  {ii,  661),  though 
one  of  them  can  be  considered  to  have  arranged 
them  in  any  thing  like  a  chronological  order. 

I.  Tlx  fight  witi  Oe  Nmaain  lion.     The  moun- 

:n  valley  of'Nemea,  between  Cleonae  and  PfalJus, 

js  inhabited  by  a  lion,  the  offspruig  of  Typhon 

(or  Orthms)  and  Echidna.    (Hes.   The<^.  327  i 

Apotkid.  ii.  6.  j  1  ;  comp,  Aelian,  H.  A.  liL  7, 
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When  Hsracles  an-ivcd  at  Cleonae,  he  wog  hnspi- 
tahly  received  by  a  poor  mnii  CEilled  Molorcbue. 
'I'hia  man  was  on  the  point  of  ofieriug  up  a  sairi- 

thiity  dayi  until  he  sliould  retura  from  hie  figtic 
with  the  lion,  in  order  that  then  thej  might  to- 
gether o^r  eacrifices  io  Zous  Soler  ;  hut  Heracles 
added,  that  if  ha  himself  should  not  return,  the 
Hiiin  ehould  offer  n  sacrilice  to  him  as  a  hero.  The 
thirty  days  passed  away,  and  as  Heracles  did  not 
return,  Molorehns  made  preparations  tor  the  heroic 
sacrifice  ;  but  at  that  momeTit  Heraclea  arrived  in 
trinmph  over  the  monster,  which  was  sl^n,  and 
both  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Sotec.  Heraclea,  after  hav- 
ing in  vain  used  hla  club  and  arrows  against  the 
lion,  had  blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
den,  and  entering  by  the  other,  he  strangled  the 
animal  with  hia  own  hands.  According  to  Theo- 
critus (ixv.  331,  &c),  the  conlost  did  not  take 
place  in  the  den,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  Heracles 
13  said  to  have  lost  a  finger  in  the  struggle.  (Pto- 
lem.  Ileph.  2.)  He  returned  to  Eurystheus  cAt- 
rjing  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders;  and  Eu- 
rystheus, frightened  at  the  gigantic  sUength  of 
tile  hero,  tflok  to  flight,  and  ordered  him  in  future 

gates  of  the  town.  (Diod.  iv.  11;  ApoUod,,  Theo- 
crit.  IL  cc  ;  comp.  Molobchds.) 

2.  F^  v^nsl  &e  Lerneaa  hffdra.  This  mon- 
ttfT,  like  the  lion,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  and  was  brought  up  by  Hmu  It  ravaged 
the  country  of  Lemaa  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  qear  the  well  of  Amymone:  it  was  for- 
midable by  its  nine  heads,  the  mtddlo  of  which 
was  unmorta].  Heracles,  with  burning  arrows, 
hunted  up  the  monster,  and  with  his  club  or  a 
sickle  he  cut  olT  its  heads;  but  in  the  place  of 
the  head  he  cut  off,  two  new  ones  greH'  forth 
each  time,  and  a  gigantic  crah  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  tiie  hydra,  and  wounded  Heracles.  How- 
ever, witii  the  assistance  of  his  faitiifiil  servant 
lohius,  he  burned  away  the  heads  of  tlie  hydra,  and 
buried  the  ninth  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge 
rock.  Having  thus  conijuerad  the  monster,  he 
poisoned  his  arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  them  became  incurable.  Eu- 
rystheus declared  the  victory  unlawful,  as  Hera- 
cles had  won  it  with  the  aid  of  lolaus.  (Hea. 
77,cft7.313,&c.;  Apollod.ii,  S.  g  2;  Diod.  iv.  11  [ 
Eurip.  /fare.  Fur.  418,  UBS,  Jm,  192  j  Ov.  Met 
is.  70  j  Vijg.  Aen.  viii.  300;  Paus.  ii.  36.  §  6, 
37.  g  4,  V.  6.  S  S  !  Hygin.  Fab.  30.) 

3.  ISe  slag  ofCer^rieia  in  Areadia.  This  animal 
had  gold  tl  rs  ■«  d  biaz  ft.  It  had  been 
dedicated  t    Arte        by   h       ymph  Taygele,  be- 

thgdd       hdsiidh     from  the  pursuit 
f^s.HriI  ddto  bring  the  ani- 
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fl  d  from  Oenoe  to 
tn  t  Artem  m  Argol  and  thence  to  the 
Lad  m  A  ad  H  acl  wounded  it  with 
rrw  gh  t,  dcandit  away  on  his 
shoulders.  While  yet  m  Awadia,  he  was  met  by 
ApoUo  and  Artemis,  who  were  angry  with  hun  tor 
having  outraged  the  animal  sacred  to  Arlemis ; 
but  Heracles  succeeded  in  soothing  ^eir  iinger, 
and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenae.  According  to 
eoiue  statements,  he  killed  the  stag.  (Apniiod.  li. 
5,g  3j  Diod  iv.  iSiC-illim. //y«iK,iflOicOT.  100, 
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803;  Find, 
ui.  HI.  -61,  OH  ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fnf.  373.) 

i.  The  ETyjoantldan  loar.  This  animal,  which 
Heracles  was  ordered  to  bring  alive,  had  descended 
from  moimt  Ervmanthus  {according  to  others,  fium 
mount  Lampe.)  into  Psophia.  Heracles  chased  him 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  him 
out,  he  caught  him  in  a  net,  and  carried  him  ta 
Mycenae.  (Apollod.  ii.  B.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv,  12.) 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymantiiian 
hoar  in  Theasaly,  and  aome  even  in  Phrygia. 
(Eurip.  Here.  Far.  368  ;  Hygm.  Fab.  30.)  It 
must  be  obaerved  that  this  and  subsequent  la- 
boura  of  Heracles  are  connected  with  other  subo> 
dinate  ones,  called  njptpyo,  and  the  Hist  of  these 
pareigft  is  the  fight  of  Heracles  with  the  Centaurs ; 
for  it  is  said  tliat  in  his  pureuit  of  the  boar  he  came 
to  the  centanr  Pholits,  who  had  received  Bum  Dio- 
nysus a  cask  of  excellent  wine.  Heracles  opened  ' 
it,  contraiy  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  de- 
hcious  fra^ance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who 
besieged  the  grotto  of  Phohis.  Heraelea  drove 
them  away:  they  ficd  to  the  house  of  Cheii 


his  old  friend.    Heracles  w. 


led  to  SB 


iCheiroi 


id  Cheiroi  . 
(lieved,  and 


ound 


was  fiilaL     As,  h  , 

and  could  not  die,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  to  tAke  nwny 
hia  unmertality,  and  give  it  to  Prometheua.  Thua 
Cheiron  was  delivered  of  hia  burning  pain,  and  diod. 
Pholns,  too,  was  wounded  by  mie  of  the  arrows, 
wliich  by  acddent  fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him. 
This  fight  with  the  centaura  gave  rise  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  mysteries,  by  which  Demetec  intended 
to  porify  the  hero  fiMra  the  blood  lie  had  shed 
agahist  his  own  will  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  g  4  ;  Diod. 
iv.  14;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  364,  «c  ;  Thcomt. 
vii.  160  ;  ApoUoit.  Bhod.  i.  127  ;  Pans.  viii.  24. 
g2;0v.Met  jx.192.) 

5.  2^  iiohles  of  Aitgeat.  Eurystheus  imposed 
npon  Heracles  the  task  of  cienning  the  stables  of, 
Angeas  in  one  day.  Angeas  was  king  of  Biis,  and 
extremely  rich  in  cattle.  Heracles,  without  men- 
tioning the  command  of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Au- 
geas,  oflering  in  one  day  to  clean  his  stables,  if  he 
would  give  him  the  tenth  part  of  the  cattie  tor  his 
trouble,  or,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  L  g  7)  a 
part  of  his  territory.  Augeas,  believing  that  Hera- 
cles could  not  pos^hly  accomplish  what  he  pro- 
mised, agreed,  and  Heracles  look  Phyleus,  the  son 
of  Angeas,  as  bis  'witness,  and  then  led  the  rivers 
Alpheius  and  Peneius  through  the  stables,  which 

Angeas,  who  leaned  that  Heracles  had  undertaken 
the  work  by  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  r^aed 
tiie  rewai-d,  denied  hia  promise,  and  declared  that 
he  would  have  the  matter  decided  by  a  judicial 
verdict.  Phyleua  then  bore  witness  agdnst  his  tjt- 
ther,  who  exiled  him  from  Elis.  Eurj-stheua  de- 
clared the  work  thus  pcrfoimed  to  te  unlawful, 
becauae  Heracles  had  Btipulaled  with  Augeas  a 
payment  for  iL  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  g  5 ;  Theocrit. 
XXT.  88,  &t ;  Ploiem.  Heph.  fi ;  Athen.  x.  p.  412 ; 
SchoL  ad  Find.  01  li.  42.)  At  a  subsequent  time 
Heracles,  to  revenge  the  bithlessness  of  Angeas, 
marahed  with  an  army  of  Aleves  a»d  Tiryntilians 
against  Angeas,  but  ui  a  narrow  defile  in  Elis  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  Cteotus  and  Euiytus,  and 

lost  a  great  number  of  hi """'  ""  '     *""" 

wards  Hen  ■ 
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victory,  Heracles  marked  out  the  Mired  growna  on 
which  the  Olympian  games  were  to  he  eelebiated, 
huilt  aJlaie,  and  institnted  the  Olympian  festival 
and  games.  (ApoUod.  ii,  7.  g  3;  Paus.  v.  1.  g  7. 
S.  8  !,  &e.,  1,  §  1  i  viii,  IS.  §  2  j  Find.  01.  si. 
25,  &c.,  comp.  v.  6,  iii.  13,  Sx.) 

6.  Tie  %iByWioii  tarda.  They  were  fui  innu- 
merable swarm  of  vuraeious  birds,  the  dnnghlers  of 
SlymphaJus  and  Ornis.  They  had  hiazen  clawa, 
wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as  arrows, 
and  »le  human  flesh.  They  had  been  bivught  up 
by  Ares,  and  were  so  nnmerona,  that  with  their 
secretions  and  feathers  they  killed  men  and  beasts, 
and  coYered  whole  fields  and  meadows.  From  fear 
of  the  wolves,  these  birds  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
iike  near  Stymphalas,  from  which  Heracles  was 
ordered  by  Eurysthens  to  espel  them.  When  He- 
mcles  Duderlook  the  task,  Athena  provided  him 

h  a  brasen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which  he 
s  ar  ed  the  birds,  and,  as  they  attempted  to  dy 
away  ha  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  According 
to  some  ononnts,  he  did  not  kill  th»  birds,  but 
o  y  drove  them  away,  and  afterwards  they  appeared 
Bgn  n  the  island  of  Aretias,  whither  they  had 
lied  and  where  they  were  found  by  the  Arganauts. 
(Ipollod  iu  fi.  §  6;  Hygin.  ^ai.  30 ;  Pans,  viii, 
^2  %  i  &.C.;  Serv.  /ui  Aen.  viil  300;  Apollon. 
Rhod.       1037,  with  the  Schol.) 

7    Tie  Crehm  bull.    According  to  Acusilana,  this 


a  the  Si 
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h  had  a 


iLuropa  across  the  sea ;  according  to  others,  he  had 
been  seat  out  of  the  sett  by  Poseidon,  that  Mines 
n  g  t  sacrifice  hizn  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  Bnt 
M  nos  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
an  ma]  that  he  kept  It,  and  sacriticed  another  in 
s  stead  Poseidon  punished  Minos,  by  making 
the  fine  lull  mad,  and  causing  it  to  make  great 
havoc  n  the  island.  Heracles  was  ordered  by 
L  rjstheus  to  catch  the  hnll,  and  Minos,  of  courae, 
w  I  gy  allowed  him-todoso.  Heracles  aceom- 
]I  shed  the  task,  and  brought  the  bull  home  on  his 
shoulders,  but  he  then  set  the  animal  free  again. 
The  bull  new  roamed  ahoat  through  Greece,  and  at 

the  stories  of  Theseus.'  <ApolIod.  ii.  6.  §  7 !  Paus. 
i.  27.  g  9,T.  10.  {  Si  Hygin.  Jbi  30  j  Diod.  ir. 
n,kc.;  Seiy.adAen.Tiii.^9i.) 

S.  T/a  rnares  of  Oe  Tkniaan  JXomedea.  This- 
Uiomedea,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horaes  with  human  flesh,  and  Enrystheus  now  or- 
dered Heracles  to  fetch  those  animals  to  Mycenae. 
For  this  purpose,  the  hero  took  with  him  some 
companions.  He  made  an  unexpected  attack  on 
those  who  guarded  the  horses  in  their  stables, 
took  the  animals,  and  conducted  them  to  the  sea 
coast.  Bnt  here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  BisConea, 
Hnd  during  the  ensuing  light  he  entrusted  the  mares 
to  his  friend  Abderus,  a  son  of  Hermes  of  Opus,  who 
was  eaten  up  by  thero  ;  but  Heracles  defeated  the 
Sistones,  killed  Diomedes,  whose  body  he  threw 
before  the  mares,  built  the  town  of  Abdera,  in  ho- 
nnur  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  and  then  relumed 
to  Mycenae,  with  the  horses  which  had  become 
tame  afler  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  The 
-horses  were  aftetwards  set  free,  and  destroyed  on 
Aloimt  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  (Apollod.  ii.  6. 
§  8  4  Diod.  iv.  15  ;  Bygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Eiirip.  Al- 
eeat-  483,  493,  Here  Fur,  330,  &e. ;  Gell.  iii.  9 ; 
Ptolam.  Heph.  S.) 

9.  The  girdle  of  tie  qtuw  ifBu,  Aiaaeims.  Hip- 
-pjlyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amaao.is  {Diodorns  oills 
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the  queen  Melanippe,  and  her  sister  Hippolyle), 
possessed  a  girdle,  which  she  had  received  from 
Ares,  and  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Euryatheus, 
wished  t«  have  it.  Heracles  was  therefore  sent 
to  fetch  it,  and,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  vo- 
lunteers, ha  sailed  out  in  one  vessel.  He  first 
landed  in  Pares,  where  he  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  sons  of  Mmos.  Having  killed 
two  of  them,  he  sailed  to  Mysia,  where  his  aid 
was  solicited  by  Lycus,  king  ot  the  Mariandynians, 
against  the  Bebryces.     Heracles  as»sted   Lycus, 

given  to  Lyons,  who  called  it  Hclaeleia.  When 
Heracles  at  length  arrived  in  the  port  of  Themis- 
cyra  (Thermedon),  after  having  ^ven  la  the  sea  he 
had  crossed  the  name  of  Euxeimis,  he  was  at  first 
kindly  received  by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him 
her  gudle.  But  Hera,  in  the  disguise  ef  an  Amazon, 
spread  the  report  that  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
was  robbed  by  a  stranger.  They  immediately  rose 
to  her  assistance,  and  Heracles,  believing  that  the 
queen  had  platted  against  him,  killed  her,  took  her 

which  led  the  hero  into  distant  countiies,  afirirded 
a  iavoutable  opportunity  to  poets  and  mjtho- 
grapbers  for  intruducing various  embellishments  and 

ades,  Calais  and  Zetcs,  and  his  amour  with  Echidna, 
in  the  country  o{.  the  Hyperboreans,  by  whom  he 
became  the  fether  of  three  sons.  On  his  return  he 
landed  in  Troas,  where  he  rescued  Hesione  from 
the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Poseidon,  in  return 
lor  which  her  father  Laomedon  promiaed  bun  the 
horses  he  had  received  &om  Zens  as  n  compensation 
for  Oanymedes.  But,  as  X/aomedon  did  fiot  keep 
his  word,  Heracles  on  leaving  threatened  to  make 
war  against  Troy.  He  therefore  landed  in  Thrace, 
wheie  he  slew  Saipedon,  and  at  length  he  returned 
througli  Macedonia  to.  Peloponnesus.  (Apollod.  ii, 
fi.  I  9 ;  Diod.  iv.  1  e  ;  Herod,  iv.  9,  10,  82 ;  Eorip, 
Hen-Fm.  413, /ok.  1H3i  Plut.  ThBs.1G;  Horn. 
IL  V.  649,  &c) 

10.  The  oxen  if  Gergoms  in  B^-yllma.  The 
felching  of  these  oxen  was  a  subject  which,  lilie 
tlie  preceding  one,  was  capable  ol  great  poetical 
embellishmenta,  owing  to  ino  distant  legions  into 
which  it  earned  the  hero.  The  adventure  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  it  is  fui'ther  developed  in  the 
laler  writers,  and  more  especially  by  the  lloman 
poets,  who  took  a  more  direct  interest  in  il,  as  it 
led  die  hero  to  the  western  p.irl8  of  the  world. 
The  story  runs  as  follows:— Geryones,  the  monster 
with  three  bodies,  lived  in  the  febulous  island  of 
Frytheia  (the  reddish),  so  calkd  because  it  lay 
ider  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  west.  It 
IS  originally  conceived  to  be  fituated  ofF  the  coast 
of  Epeirus,  but  afterwards  it  was  idontified  either 
with  Gades  or  the  Balcarian  islands,  and  was  at  all 
believed  to  be  in  the  distant  west.  Geryones 
kept  a  herd  of  red  oxen,  which  fed  together  with 
those  of  Hades,  and  were  guarded  by  the  giant  Fu- 
rytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus.  Heracles 
Ls  commanded  by  Furystbeua  to  Fefch  those  oitcn 
Geryones.  He  traversed  Europe,  and,  Imving 
passed  through  the  counti-ies  of  several  savage  na- 
tions, ha  at  length  arrived  in  Libya.  Diodaius 
makes  Heracles  collect  a  hu-ge  fleet  in  Crete,  to  sail 
against  Chrysaor,  the  wealthy  king  of  Iberia,  and 
his  three  sons.  On  his  way  he  is  fiirtner  said  te 
have  killed  Antaeus  and  Busiris,  and  to  hjive 
trd  Hecatoiupoiis.     On  the  frontiera  of  Libya 

,C-.c,oo|c 
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and    Europe  he  erected  two   pillar9(Calpe  and 

nlikh  w«re  hence  cnlled  the  pillars  of  Heracles 
As  on  his  journey  Herados  was  annoyed  by  thr 
heat  of  the  eun,  he  shot  at  UelioB,  who  eo  mud 
Tidmired  his  boldne&s,  that  he  preaonted  him  with  i 
golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  eiuled  acroee  thi 
ocean  to  Erjtheis.  He  there  slew  Enrytioii,  hii 
dog,  and  Getyones,  aiid  Bailed  with  bis  booty  to 

to  Helios.  On  hia  way  home  he  paseed  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Alps,  founded  Aleaia  and  Namansns 
in  Gaul,  became  the  father  of  the  Celts,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Ligui'ians,  whose  princes,  Alebion 
and  DercynuB,  attempted  to  cany  off  his  oxen,  but 
were  eiain  by  him.  Jn  hia  conteet  with  Ihern,  he 
was  assisted  by  Zeus  with  a  she 
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rfeas  between  Massilia  and  the  river  Rhodai 
From  thence  he  proceeded  through  the  conntiy  of 
the  Tynhenians.  In  the  neighhoorhood  of  Rhegium 
ono  of  hia  oien  jumped  mto  the  Eea,  and  awam  to 
6icily,  vfhere  Bryx,  the  son  of  Poaeidon,  ought 
and  put  him  among  hia  onn  cattle.  Heracles  him- 
self tbllowed,  in  eeaich  of  the  ox,  and  found  hun, 
but  recovered  him  only  after  a  fight  with  E171,  in 
which  the  latter  fell.  According  to  Diodorus.  who 
is  very  minute  in  this  part  of  hia  narrative,  HeiA- 
c1es  returned  home  by  lai]d,  through  Italy  and 
Illyricum  ;  but,  accordmg  to  others,  he  Bailed 
Br;i'os9  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  After 
reaching  Thrace,  Hora  made  his  oxen  mad  and 
farioua.  When,  in  their  pursuit,  he  came  to  the 
river  Strymon,  he  made  himself  a  road  through 
it,  by  meana  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  On  reaching 
the  Hellespont,  he  had  gradually  recovered  his 
oxen,  and  took  them  to  Euryetheus,  who  aacrificed 
theni  to  Hem.  (Hes.  Theog.  287,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
ii.  5.  ^  10;  Diod.  iv.  17,  &c,r.  17,  3S;  Herod, 
iv.  B  ;  Serv.  ad  Aea.  vii.  662 ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  221, 
aSfi,  &c. ;  Dionys.  L  34 ;  Phid,  A'em.  ill.  21.) 
■  These  ten  labours  were  performed  by  Henidea 
in  the  space  of  eight  years  and  one  month  ;  but  as 
Eurysthens  declared  two  of  them  to  have  been  per- 
formed unlawfully,  he  commanded  him  to  accom- 
plish two  more,  vis.  to  fetch 

11.  37/e  ffnlden  ojiples  <f  the  Heffpefides^  This 
was  p!u:^cularly  dliiieult,  since  Heraclea  did  not 
know  where  to  find  them.  They  were  the  apples 
which  Hera  iiad  received  at  her  wedding  from  Ge, 
and  which  she  had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Ilesperides  and  the  dn^on  Ladon,  on  Mount 
AtlaB,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreana.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  S.  %  11.)  In  other  accounts  the  apples  are 
described  as  aacrcd  to  Aphrodite,  Dioliysua,  or 
Helios  ;  but  the  abode  of  the  Hesperides  is  placed 
hy  Hesiod,  Apollodorua,  and  others,  in  the  weat, 
while  Liter  writers  sperify  more  particularly  certain 
places  m  Libya,  or  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  men- 
tion of  the  Hyperboreana  in  this  connection  renders 
the  matter  very  diRicult,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  ailcients  may  have  conceived  the  extreme  north 
(the  usual  seat  of  the  Hyperboreans),  and  the  ex- 
treme west  to  be  contiguous.  Heracles,  in  order  to 
find  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  vrent  to  the 
river  Echedorua,  in  Macedonia,  afler  having  killed 
Termerus  in  Thessaly.  In  Macedonia  he  killed 
Cycnua,  the  son  of  Area  and  Pyrene,  who  had 
challenged  him.  He  thence  passed  tlircugh  lilylia, 
and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eridanua,and 
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might  compel  tho  prophetic  Nereua  to  inslract  him 
as  to  what  road  he  should  take.  On  the  advice  of 
Nereiis  he  proceeded  to  Libya.  Apollodorua  as- 
signs the  fight  with  Antaeus,  and  the  murder  of 
Suairis,  to  this  expedition  ;  both  Apollodorus  and 
Diodorus  now  make  Heracles  travel  fu  h  u  h 
and  cuat;  thus  we  fmd  him  in  Ethiopia,  wh  e 

kills  Emathioh,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Aria  h  d  an 
as  fer  as  Mount  Caucasus,  where  ho  kd  d  e 
vulture  which  consumed  the  Uverof  F  m  h  u 
and  thus  saved  the  Titan.  At  length  H  n  a 
arrived  at  Mount  Atlas,  among  the  Hype  bo  ean 
Prometheus  had  advised  hnn  not  to  h  h 
apples  himself,  but  to  send  Atlas,  and  in  h  mea 
time  to  carry  the  weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas 
accordingly  fetched  the  apples,  but  on  his  return  he 
refused  to  take  the  bmden  of  heaven  on  his 
shoulders  again,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would 
cony  the  apples  to  Eurysthens.  Heracles,  bon-- 
ever,  contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  gel  the  apples. 

ippica,  but  Hcmch'S 


n  Athen 


who,h< 


itored  them  to  then:  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  to  this  account  that  Heracles 
killed  the  dragon  Ladon.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  g  II  ; 
Died.  iv.  SS,  &«. ;  Hea.  Theog.  215,  &c.;  Plin; 
H.N.  ri.3l,  3S;  Pint.  Thes.  11  ;  Apollon.  Ithoil. 
iv.  1886,  da. ;  Hygm,  Fab.  31,  Poet  AOr.  ii.  6  1 
Emtostb.  Oxtasl.  S.) 

12.  Oerberm.  To  fetch  this  monster  from  (he 
lower  world  is  the  crown  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Heracles,  and  is  therefore  usually  reckoned  as  the 
twelfth  or  last  in  the  seiies.  It  is  iJie  only  one 
that  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
(fld.  li.  623,  &c)  Later  writers  have  added  10 
the  simple  story  several  particulars,  such,  e.  g,  that 
Heracles,  previous  to  setting  out  on  hia  expedition, 
wna  initiated  by  Eumolpua  in  the  Eleoahian  mys- 
teries, in  order  to  purify  bun  from  the  murder  of  the 
Centaurs.  Accompanied  by  Hermes  and  Athena, 
Hetacica  descended  into  Hades,  near  Cape  Tae- 
narum,  in  Laconia.  On  his  arrival  most  of  the 
shades  fled  before  him,  and  he  found  only  Melo- 
agerand  Medusa,  with  whom  ho  intended  to  fight; 
but,  on  the  eommaud  of  Hermes,  he  left  them  in 
peace.  Near  the  gatfis  of  Hades  he  met  Theaeua 
aai  Peirithons,  who  stretched  their  amia  implo> 
ingly  towarda  bun.  He  dehvered  Theseus,  but, 
when  he  attempted  to  do  the  same  for  Peirithous, 
the  earth  began  to  tremblo.  After  having  rolled 
the  stone  kara  Ascalaphus,  he  killed  one  of  the 
oxen  of  Hades,  in  order  to  give  the  shades  the 
blood  to  drinfc,  and  fonght  with  Menoetius,  the 
herdsman.  Upon  this,  he  asked  Pluto  permisuon 
to  take  Cerberus,  and  the  request  was  granted,  01! 
condition  of  ita  heing  done  without  force  of  arms. 
This  was  accomphshed,  for  Heracles  found  Cer- 
berus on  the  Acheron,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
bites  of  the  dragon,  he  took  the  moneter,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troezene  he  bron^t  it  to  tho 
upper  world.  The  place  where  he  appeared  with 
Cerberus  is  not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  for  some 
say  that  it  was  at  Taenamm,  others  at  Hermionc, 
or  Coroneia,  and  othora  again  at  Heracleia.  When 
Cerberus  appeared  in  the  upper  world,  it  is  said 
that,  unable  to  bear  the  light,  he  spit,  and  thue 
called  forth  the  poisonona  plant  called  iKoaitaiR, 
After  having  shown  the  monster  to  Enryathena, 
Heracles  took  it  back  to  the  lower  worid.     Some 
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lower  world  with  a  contest  with  Hades,  ns  we  >: 
even  in  the  Iliad  (t.  397),  and  more  pardeularij- : 
the  Alcestia  of  Euripides  (24, 846,  &c.  See  Ape 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  12  ;  Diod.  iv.  26,  Sk.  ;  Pint.  Thei.  3i 
Pang,  il  31.  %%  ix.  S4.  §  4,  iii.  2G.  §  4,  ii.  S6.  g 
7;  O.  Mel.  tn.  415,  Serr.ad  Firg.  Oeon.  u.  ^r' 
Aen.  ri.  617). 

Such  ia  the  acconnt  of  Che  tweire  luljoani  of  He- 
rscles.     According  to  Apoliodoriia,  EiiryathE 

perfom  two  iaoTe,_bec!iuse  he  was  diesatiaJied  with 


roof  then 
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eciginnl  number  required.    Along  with  these  labours 
(Se\oi),  theanciente  rdate  s  considerable  number  o 

iifriiii  iTiifiii(i^ni«i  iiiiiiiii  hi  iiiiinii 1  withou 

bang  commanded  by  EurysfBeuB ;  some  of  rtemae 
interwoven  with  the  twelTe^0^o',Bnd  others  belong 
to  a  later  period.  Those  of  the  former  kuii 
have  already  iieen  noticed  above;  and  we  hob 
proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Ttiptpya  of  thi 
second  class.  After  the  accomplishment  of  thi 
tirelre  labours,  and  being  released  irom  the  ser 
litude  of  Eurjstheus,  he  returned  to  Thehes.  Hi 
there  gave  Megaia  in  marriage  to  lolaus ;  for,  as  hi 
had  lost  the  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  he 
looked  upon  his  connection  with  her  as  displeasing 
to  the  gods  (Paus.  x.  29),  and  went  to  Oeehalia. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Heracles,  after  his 
return  from  Hades,  was  seized  with  raadness,  in 
which  he  killed  both  Megara  and  her  children. 
This  madness  was  a  calamity  sent  to  him  by  Hera, 
because  he  had  slain  Lycus,  Mug  of  Thebes,  who, 
in  the  belief  that  Heciicles  would  not  return  from 
Hades,  had  attempted  to  murder  Megara  and  her 
ehiidrm.  (Hypn.  FiA.  32;  Tzeta.  ad  Lycoph.  ""  ' 
Enrytns,  kinjr  of  Oecholia,  an  excellent  archer 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  his  art,  had  promise 
daughter  lole  to  the  man  who  should  excel  hia 
his  song  in  nmig  the  bow.  Heracles  en^ged  in  the 
contest  with  them,  and  snceeeded,  but  Euiytue  re- 
fused abiding  by  his  promise,  saying,  that  he  would 
not  give  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  murdered 
I  children.     Ipbitns,  the  son  of  Enrytu 


.voured  t 


Soon  after  this  the  oxen  of  Eurytns  were  ci 
off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Heracles  wa 
offender,  Iphitus  again  defended  Heracles,  went 
to  him  and  requested  his  assistance  in  searching 
after  the  oien.  Heracles  agreed  [  but  when  the 
two  had  arrived  at  Tiryns,  Heracles,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  threw  his  friend  down  &om  the  wall,  and 
killed  him.  D«phobus  of  Amydse,  indeed,  jiuri- 
fied  Horacles  from  this  murder,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, attacked  by  a  severe  iilneas.  Heracles  then 
repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  remedy,  but  the  Py- 
this  refused  to  answer  his  questions.  A  struggle 
between  Heracles  and  Apollo  ensued,  and  the  com- 
batants were  not  separated  till  Zeus  sent  a  flash  of 
lightning  between  them,  Heracles  now  obtained 
the  oracle  that  he  shonld  be  restored  to  health,  if 
he  would  sell  hhnself,  would  serve  three  years  for 
wages,  and  stu?render  his  wages  to  Eucytua,  as  an 
nConement  for  the  muider  of  Iphitus,  (Apollod.  ii. 
6.  §  1,  3  i  Diod.  iv.  31,  &c  j  Horn.  IL  li.  730,  Od. 
xxi.  22,  &c.i  Soph.  Tnui.  273,  Src.)  Heracles 
wa«  sold  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  widow 
of  Tmotus.  Late  writers,  espedalif  the  Roman 
poets,  describe  Heracles,  during  his  stay  with  Om- 

Shde,  as  indulging  at  Umes  in  an  effaninate  life : 
e  span  wool,  it  is  said,  and  sometimes  he  put  on 
the  garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
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linn's  skill ;  but,  according  to  Apollodoms  and  Dio- 

feats.'  {Ov.  Fast.  ii.  505,  Hemid.  is.  65;  Senec 
Hippol.  317,  Hen.  Fur.  464 ;  Lueian,  DUd.  Dear. 
riiL2;  Apollod.  iu  6.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  81,  &c.) 
Among  these,  we  mention  his  chining  the  Cer- 
copes  [CsRcorBSJ;  his  Stilling  Syleue  and  his 
daughter  in  Aulia,  his  defeat  of  the  plunderidg 
Idones,  his  killing  a  serpent  on  the  river  Sygaris, 
and  his  throwing  the  blood-thirsty  LjUerses  into 
the  Maeander.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Poet,  jleir.  ii.  14; 
Schol,  od  ThiocrU.  x.  41 ;  Alhen.  x.  p.  416.)  He 
further  gave  to  the  island  of  Doliche  the  name  of 
Icaria,  as  he  buried  in  it  the  body  of  Icarus,  which 
had  been  washed  on  shore  by  the  waves.  He  also 
BBdeilook  an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought 
him  itr  eoimBU»M.aith  the  Argonanls  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  16;  Hernd.  »5.  l»i  Schol,  ad  ApoOau. 
Biod.  i.  12S9  ;  Anton.  Lib.  2S)  ;  ftelnArart  in  tlie 
Calydonian  bunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  iaOm^ 
from  Troraene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ei- 
pcdition  to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
(PhiloBtr.  Vit.  ApoU.  iii.  4,  6  ;  Arrian,  Ivd.  8,  0.) 
When  the  period  of  his  servitude  and  his  Ul- 
npss  had  passed  away,  he  undertook'  an  expe- 
dition against  Troy,  with  18  ships  and  a  band  of 
!.     On  his  landing,  he  entrusted  the  tieet  to 
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and  slew  Oiel 
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the  city,  where 
first  who  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  which  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Heracles  to  such  a  degree  that  he  determined  tn 
kill  him  ;  but  Telarooii  quickly  collected  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  pretended  that  he  was  building  an  altar 
to  Heracles  KoAAti'iKDS  or  JAcfiiniKD!.  This  soothed 
the  anger  of  the  hero  ;  and  after  the  sons  of  Lao- 
medon  bad  &Uen,  Heracles  gave  to  Telsmon  He- 
sione,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
641,  Ac,  liv.  251,  XX.  145,  &o. ;  Ajiollod.  ii.  6, 
§  4;  Diod.  iv.  32,  49  ;  Elirip.  Ti-oad.  802,  &e.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  Hera  sent  a  stonn  to 
impede  his  voyage,  which  compelled  him  to  land 
in  the  island  of  Cos.  The  Meropes,  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  the  islimd,  took  him  tor  a  pirate,  and  re- 
ceivedhimwithashower  of  stones  ;  bntduringthe 
night  ho  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  killed 
king,  Eurypylue.  Heracles  himself  was 
inded  by  Chalcodnn,  but  was  saved  by  Zeus. 
After  he  had  ravaged  Cos,  he  went,  by  the  com- 
hf  Athena,  to  Pblegra,  and  fought  agiunst 
the  Gigantes.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  ^  1  i  Horn.  IL  liv, 
250,  &c ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  40.)  Respecting  his 
light  against  the  grants,  who  were,  according  to  an 
oracle,  to  be  conquered  by  a  mortal,  see  especially 
Eurip.  ffere. /to-.  177,  &o,  852, 1190,  &c.,  1272. 
Among  the  giants  deleated  by  him  we  lind  men- 
it  AlcyoneuB,  a  name  home  by  two  among 

(Pind.  Nem.  iv.  43,  IsOivt.  vL  47.) 
m  after  his  return  to  Atxos,  Heracles  marched 
it  Augeas  le  chastise  him  for  his  bread)  of 
promise  (see  above),  and  then  proceeded  to  Pylos, 
hich  he  took,  and  killed  Periclymenus,  a  son  of 
leleuB.     He  then  advanced  against  Lacedaemon, 

lelens  and  slain  Oeonus.  the  son  of  Licymnius. 
PauB.iii.  15.  §S,ii.  IB.  §6[  Apollod  ii.  7.  g  •?  i 
>iod.  iv,  33,)  Heracles  tonk  lacedaemon,  ,ind 
isigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareus.     On 


his  retnm  lo  Tagea,  ha  becsme,  by  Aiigf,  the  fa^er 
of  Telephus  [AugeJ,  and  then  proceeded  to  Caiy- 
don,  where  he  demanded  Deianeira,  the  dnughtec 
ofOeneiia,fiir!iiawife.  [Dbianeula;  Achblous.] 
The  adventures  which  now  follow  aie  of  niinDr  im- 
poFtance,  such  as  the  expedition  against  the  Drya- 
pians,  and  the  aasistence  he  gave  to  AegimiHe,  Iting 
of  the  Dorians,  against  the  Laplthae ;  but  as  these 
eveiitK  led  to  hie  catastrophe,  it  is  necessary  to  snb- 
joiu  a  sketch  of  them, 

Heracles  hod  been  manned  to  Deianeira  for 
nearly  three  years,  when,  at  a  repast  in  the  house 
of  Oeneua,  he  killed,  by  an  accident,  the  boy  Eu- 
nomus,  the  son  of  Architetes.  The  &ther  of  the 
boy  pMdoned  the  mnrder,  as  it  had  not  been  com- 
mitted intentionally;  hut  Heracles,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  went  into  eiile  with  hia  wife  Deia 
neiia.  On  their  load  they  came  to  the  river  Eue 
niis,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessns  nsed  to  carr; 
travellers  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Heraelea 
himself  forded  the  river,  nai  gave  Deianeira  to 
Neasua  to  cany  her  across,  Nessna  attempted  lo 
DUtnige  her;  Herades  heard  her  screnming,  and  as 
the  centaur  brought  her  to  the  other  aide,  Herades 

colled  ont  to  Deianeira  to  take  his  blood  with  her, 
»s  it  was  a  sure  means  for  preserving  the  love  of  her 
husband.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  j  Diod.  iv.  36 1 
Snph.  Track  555,  &c;  Ov.  Met  ii.  201,  &c,  ; 
Senec.  Here.  Od.  496,  &«, ;  Paus.  x.  B8.  §  1.) 
From  the  river  Euenne,  Heracles  now  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  the  Drjopes,  where  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  tho  epithet  "  the  vora- 
cious," wliioli  is  so  often  given  to  him,  especially 
by  late  writers,  for  in  his  hunger  he  took  one 
of  the  oxen  of  Theiodamos,  and  consumed  it  all. 
At  last  h«  arrived  in  Trachia,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Ceji,  and  conquered  the  Dryopes. 
Ho  then  aasisted  Aegimiua,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
agmnat  the  Lapithae,  and  without  accepting  a  por- 
Uon  of  the  country  which  was  oflered  to  bun  as  a 
reward.  Laogoras,  the  king  of  the  Dryopes,  and 
Ilis  children,  were  slain.  As  Heracles  proceeded 
to  Iton,  in  Thesraly,  he  was  challenged  to  single 
combat  by  Cycnus,  a  eon  of  Ares  and  Pelopia  (He- 
siod.  ScuU  Her.  68,  &c};  bnt  Cyenus  was  alain. 
King  Amjntor  of  Oirnenion  refased  to  allow  Hera- 
cles  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  but  had  to  pay 
for  his  presumpljon  with  his  Ufo.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  36,  &c) 

HcKicles  now  returned  to  Traohia,  and  there 
collected  an  army  to  take  vengeance  on  Eurytus  of 
Oechalia.  Apollodorns  and  Diodoraa  agree  in 
making  Heracles  spend  the  hst  years  of  his  life  at 
Trachia,  liat  Sophocles  represents  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  ligh^  for,  according  to  him,  Heraclea 
Avaa  absent  from  Trochis  upwards  of  fifleen  mon^s 
without  Deianeira  knowing  where  he  was.  During 
that  period  he  was  slojii^with  OmphaleinLydia; 
and  without  returning  home,  he  proceeded  from 
Lydia  at  once  to  Oechalia,  to  gain  possession  of 
lole,  whom  ha  lovad.  {Soph.  Troch.  44,  &c, ; 
248,  &!.,  361,  &C.)  With  the  aasislajice  of  his 
allies,  Heracles  took  the  town  of  Oechalia,  and  slow 
Eurytus  and  his  aona,  bnt  carried  his  daughter 
lole  with  him  as  a  prisoner.  On  hia  return  home 
he  landed  at  Cenaenm,  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
and  erected  an  altar  lo  Zeus  Cenaeus,  and  sent  his 
companion,  Lichas,  to  Trachis  to  letch  him  a  white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  uae  during  the 
tflcrilice.  Deianeira,  who  heard  from  Licliaarespect- 
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ing  lole,  begun  to  teat  lest  she  should  supplant  her 
in  the  affection  of  her  husband,  to  prevent  which  she 
steeped  tho  white  gurnient  he  had  demanded  in  the 
preparation  she  bad  mode  from  the  blood  of  Jlesaua, 
Scarcely  had  the  gHrment  become  waimon  {he  body 
of  Heracles,  when  the  poison  which  was  contained 
in  the  ointmsnt,  and  had  come  into  it  from  the 
poisoned  arrow  with  which  Heracles  had  killed 
Nessus,  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  his  body,  and 
caused  liim  the  most  fearful  pains.  Heracles  seized 
Lichas  by  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  He 
wrenched  off  his  garment,  bnt  it  stuck  to  his  flesh, 
and  with  it  be  tore  whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In 
this  alate  he  was  canrcyed  to  Traohis.  Deianeira, 
on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done,  hung 
herself;    and    Heracles  commanded   Hyllus,  his 


Deianeira,  ta  marry  lole  E 

should  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.     He  then 

■    "  ■  ■     ■        pile   of  V      ■ 


ided  Men 
ascended,  and  ordered  it  to  6e  set  on  fire.  No  c 
ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas  the 
ahepberd,  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  the  deaire  of  the  snaring  hero.  When 
the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came  down  &om 
heaven,  and  amid  peala  of  thunder  carried  him 
into  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with  im- 
mortality, became  reconciled  with  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried  her  daaghter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  tho 
lather  of  Atexiarea  and  Anicetus.  (Horn.  Od.  xi. 
600,  &c.;  Hes.  Tlieog.  949,  &c;.  Soph.  Traeh. 
L  c,  PMlmH.  802 ;  Apollod.  iL  7.  g.  7  i  Diod.  iv. 
38;  Ov.Mel.  ii.  155,  &c  ;  Herod,  vii.  198  ;  Co- 
non,  NaiTot.  17  !  Paus,  iii.  18.  §  7  i  Find.  A'aa. 
3l,&c.,  jTiMm.  iv.  S.ii,  &C1  Virg.^en. 
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other 
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id  children  of  Herof 
rated  by  Apollodoras  (ii.  7.  g  8),  but  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  separale  articles.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  among  the  very  great  unmbcr 
of  his  children,  there  are  no  daughters,  and  that 
Euripides  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  Macaria 
aa  a  daughter  of  Horades  by  Deianeira.  We 
must  also  pass  over  the.long  series  of  his  surnames, 

Greece.     Immediatety  after  the  apotheosis  of  He- 

ation  of  hia  earthly  career  offered  sacrilicee  to  him 
i  a  hero  ;  and  Menoetius  estabtished  at  Opus  the 
'orehip  of  Heracles  as  a  hero.  This  example  waa 
followed  by  the  Thebana,  until  at  length  Heiacles 
was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  as  a  divinity 
(Died.  iv.  39  ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1331)  ;  but  he, 
Dionysus  and  Pan,  were  regarded  na  the  youngest 
gods,  and  his  worship  waa  practised  in  two  ways, 
he  waa  worshipped  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  hero. 
.  erod.  iL  44,  146.)  One  of  the  moat  sncienC 
temples  of  Heracles  in  Greece  was  that  at  Biira,  in 
Aehaia,  where  he  had  a  peculiar  oracle.  (Paus.  vi 
25.  i  6 ;  Plut.  rfe  Malign.  Hero  '  "•  -  ^  ' 
neighbouriiood  of  Thermopylae,  v 
'  -  -  him,  had  called  forth  the  1 

in  altar  of  Heracles,  Biimamed  fx 
A.  ad Arkti^.'NtA.  1047;  Herod. vii.  176); 
iC  should  be  observed  that  hot  springs  in 
general  were  eacred  to  Hetscles.  (Diod.  i.  3  ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  (M.  lii.  25  ;  Liv.  xiii.  1 ;  Strab. 
I,  i73,  436,  438,)  In  Phooia  he  had  a 
temple  under  (he  name  of  luniryitn^  ;  and  aa  at 
omen  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  his 
probably  on  account  of  bis  having  been 
poisoned   by  Deianeira.     (Plut.  Quaesi.  Rem,  57, 


Kigle 
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lie  Ppffi.  OrtK.  29;  Macroh.  Sai.  I  13.)  But 
templea  and  snnctuarita  of  Herades  exiated  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  especiKlly  in  thaae  iniiabited  by 
the  Doiians.  Ths  satFiflceB  sDifed  to  him  con- 
Biated  prioclpally  ot  buUe,  boars,  mma  and  lambs. 
(Dind.  ir.  39;  Paua.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  Bespecting  the 
festitsls  celebrated  in  his  honour,  see  I^.  n/AnC 
s.  V.  'apigXtia. 

The  worship  of  Herculea  at  Rome  and  in  Italf 
reqnires  a  separate  cnnddecation*  Hia  worship 
there  is  connected  by  late,  eBpecially  Raman  wrilcrB, 
with  the  hero's  expedition  to  fetch  the  oxen  of 
Geryonea  ;  and  ths  principal  points  are,  that  He> 
cules  in  the  West  abolished  haman  aacrilicea  a  „ 
the  Sabines,  established  the  worship  of  trre,  and 
slew  Cacue,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen  eight  of  his 
oxen.  (Dionys.  I  H  ;  Cacus.)  The  aborigines, 
mid  especially  Eiander,  honoured  the  hero  with 
divine  worship.  {Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  SI,  269.) 
Hcrcalea,  in  return,  feasted  the  people,  and  pre- 
sented the  king  with  lands,  requesting  that  aacri^ces 
should  be  offored  to  him  every  year,  according  to 
Greek  rites.  Two  distinguished  families,  the 
Petitii  and  Pinarii,  were  instructed  in  these  Greek 
rites,  and  appointed  hereditary  managers  of  the 
festival.  But  Hercules  made  a  distinction  between 
these  two  ftunjlies,  which  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  time  after ;  for,  as  Pinaiius  arrived  too  late  at 
the  repast,  the  god  punished  him  by  declarii^  that 
be  and  his  descendants  should  be  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  sacrifiioal  feust.  Thus  the  custom  arose 
for  the  Pinarii  to  act  the  part  of  servants  at  the 
feast.  (Died,  iv,  21  ;  Dionys.  i.  39,  lis. ;  Lii.  i. 
40,  v.  S4  ;  Nepoa,  ffana.  3  ;  Plut,  Qaoesi.  Rom. 
18;  Ov.Fa»«.i.  681.)  The  Fabia  gens  traced  its 
or^in  to  Hercules,  and  Fauna  and  Acca  Lanrentia 
are  called  miatresaes  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  connected  ^eir  eai^est  legends  with 
Herculea  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10 ;  August,  de  Qu. 
Dd,  vi.  7.)  It  should  be  obaerved  that  in  the 
Iljaian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranns,  and  this  Becaranua  was  artertvarda  identified 
with  the  Greek  Heracles.  He  had  two  temples  at 
Rome,  one  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
wid  the  Circus  MaKimns,  in  Uie  forum  hoariura, 
and  contained  a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  the 
tiiumphal  robes  whenever  a  genera!  celebrated  a 


,  on  which,  a 


n  front  of  tiiis  statue 
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imph,  the  tenth  of  tlie 
booty  was  deposited  for  distinbution  among  the 
citiiens.     (Liv.  x,  23  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  7, 16  ; 


Tbe> 


;  Tacit.  Am.  ni.  24 ;  Serv.  ad 
ii.  3*  1  Athen.  T.  65  ;  conip,  Dionys.  J.  40.) 
cond  temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemina. 


e  and  the  altar 
which  Herculea  himself  v/aa  believed  to  have  once 
offered  a  sacrifice.  (Dionys.  i.  39,  40 ;  Plut.  Quosif. 
Itom.  60 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xixiiL  12,  ib.)  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  by  tiie  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
The  Roman  Hercules  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of 
health  (Lydus,  rfs  Mena.  p.  92),  and  bis  priests 
were  called  by  a  Sabine  name  Cupenci.  {Sen.  ad 
AsB.  xii.  £39.)  At  Rome  he  waa  fimher  con- 
neeled  with  the  Muses,  whence  he  is  called  Mtisa- 
jKfes,  and  was  represented  with  a  lyre,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  Greece.  The  identity  of  the 
Italianwith  the  Greek  Heracles  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  resemblance  in  the  Uaditions  and  the  mode 
of  worship,  hut  by  the  distinct  belief  of  the  Romans 


s  had   i 


reduced 


,  ,  ,  md  even  Germany. 
(Tac  Genu.  3.)  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  Greek  mythug 
was  enorafted  upon,  or  supplied  the  place  of  thnt 
about  the  Italian  Recaranus  or  Garanus.     [Qi- 

The  works  of  art  in  which  Heracles  was  repre- 
sented were  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  greatest 
variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the  various 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death  ^  but 
whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a  stru^ling 
hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  his 
character  is  always  that  of  heroic  strength  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant. 
In  the  works  of  the  archaic  style  he  appeared  as  a 
man  with  heavy  armour  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  7),  but  he 
ia  usually  represented  armed  with  a  club,  a  Scythian 
bow,  and  a  lion's  skin.  His  bead  and  eyes  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  body  ; 
his  hair  is  short,  biistly,  and  curly,  his  neck  short, 
ial,  and  resembling  that  ota  bull  ;  the  lower  part 
of  hf  s  forehead  projects,  and  his  expression  is  grave 
and  serious-,  his  shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  tegs 
display  the  highest  physical  strength,  and  the 
strong  muscles  suggest  tiie  uuceaaiiig  and  extiaor- 
dinaiy  exertions  by  which  his  life  is  chflracterised. 
The  representations  of  Heracles  by  Myron  and 
Parrhasius  approached  nearest  to  die  ideal  wliich 
was  at  length  produced  by  Lysippus.  The  so- 
called  Famesian  Heracles,  of  which  the  torso  still 
exiata,  ia  the  work  of  Gljcon,  in  imitation  of  Que 
by  Lysippus,  II  is  the  finest  representation  of  the 
hero  that  baa  come  down  to  us:  he  is  resting, 
leaning  on  hia  right  aim,  while  llie  left  one  is  re- 
clining on  his  head,  and  the  whole  figure  ia  a  moat 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  soilness  with 
the  greatest  strength.  (Miilter,  Jfaadb.  der  Ai-- 
ekdol.  p.  640,  &c.  2d  edit.;  E.  A.  Hagen,  de 
Hermilis  Laiotilua  Chniment.  A'l^,  Regiomont, 
1827.) 

The  mythua  of  Heracles,  as  it  haa  come  down 

Grecian  sol! ;  bis  name  is  Greek,  and  the  aubstance 
of  the  febles  also  is  of  genuine  Greek  growtii : 
the  foreign  additions  which  at  a  later  age  nmy 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  Greek  mythns 
csji  easily  be  recognised  and  separated  from  it. 
It  ia  further  clear  that  real  hiatorical  elements  are 
interwoven  with  the  fables.  The  best  treatises  on 
the  mytbuB  of  Heracles  are  those  of  Buttmanii 
'MjTfcJoidB,  Yol.i.p.346,  aic).andC.  0.  Mailer 
,Doriara,  ii.  cc.  1 1  and  12),  both  of  whom  regard 
the  hero  as  a  purely  Greek,  character,  though  the 
former  considers  him  as  entirely  a  poetical  creation, 
and  the  latter  believes  that  tiie  whole  mythua 
arose  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  which 

equality  with  the  im- 
mortal gods,  notwithalanding  all  the  obstacles  that 
may  be  placed  in  hia  way, . 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  add  a  few  re- 
aarks  respecting  the  Heraclea  of  the  East,  and 
if  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  nationa  The  an- 
ients  themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes 
f  the  name  of  Heracles,  who  occur  among  the 
principal  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Dio- 
doros,  e,g.  (iii.  73,  comp.  i.  34,  v.  64,  76)  speaks 
of  three,  the  moat  anient  of  whom  was  the 
Egyptian,  a  son  of  ZeUB,  the,  second  a  Cretan,  and 
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one  of  the  Idaean  Dactjls,  and  the  third  ot 
JonnK^st  was  Heraclea  the  son  of  Zeus  bj  Alo- 
meiia,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  feats  of  the  earlier  ones  were  as- 
ttiljed.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  16)  counts  sia 
heroes  of  this  name,  and  he  likewise  makes  the  last 
and  youngest  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena.  Volro 
(up.  Sen.  adAe«,  viiL  B6i)  is  said  to  have  reckoned 
up  forty-tour  herues  of  this  name,  while  Servina 
{1.  c)  asenmos  only  four,  lis.  the  Tirynthian,  the 
Argive,  the  Theban,  and  the  IJbyBii  Heracle*. 
Herodotus  (iL  42,  &c.)  Iclla  ns  that  he  made  in- 
quitiea  respecting  Heracles ;  the  I^pUan  he  found 
to  be  decidedly  older  than  tlie  Oicek  one ;  but  the 
Egyptians  referred  him  toPhoeniua  as  the  original 
source  of  the  traditions.  The  Egyptian  Heracles, 
who  is  mentioned  by  many  other  writers  beudes 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  is  said  to  have  heon  called 
by  his  Egyptian  name  Som  or  Dsom,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cbon  (Etym.  M.  s.i>.  Xuv),  and,  accord- 
ing 10  Pausaniaa  (x.  17.  §  2),  Maoeris.  According 
to  Diodonis  (i.  24),  Som  was  a  son  of  Amon 
(Zeus) ;  hut  Cicero  calls  him  a  son  of  Nilus,  while, 
Bccor^g  to  Ptolemaeus  Hephasation,  Heracles  him- 
self -ms  originally  called  Nilus.  This  Egyptian 
Heracles  was  placed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  second 
of  the  series  of  the  evolutions  of  Iheir  gods.  (Died. 
l.e.;  Herod,  ii,  43, 145,  iii.  73;  Tac -inn.  iL  6.) 
The  Thebans  placed  him  17,000  years  before  king 
Amasis,  and,  according  to  Diodorus,  10,000  years 
before  tile  Trojan  war  ;  whereas  Maorohiua  {Sol. 
i.  20)  states  that  he  had  no  beginning  at  all.  The 
Greek  Heracles,  according  to  Diodotus,  became  tho 
heir  of  ail  the  feats  and  exploits  of  his  elder  Egyptian 
nameaake.  The  ^Egyptian  Heracles,  however,  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  second  class  of  the  kings;  so 
that  the  original  divinity,  by  ft  process  of  anthro^- 
morphistn,  appeftrs  as  a  man,  and  in  this  cajiacity 
he  hears  great  resemblance  to  the  Greek  hero. 
(Died.  i.  17,  24,  iii.  73.)  This  may,  indeed,  be  a 
mere  veflei  of  the  Greek  traditions,  but  the  state- 
ment that  Osiris,  previous  to  his  great  expedition, 
entrusted  Heracles  with  the  government  of  Egypt, 
seems  to  he  a  genuine  Egyptian  legend.  The 
other  stories  related  about  the  Egyptian  Heracles 
are  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  nnintelligible,  but 
the  great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  is  ft^ 
tested  by  several  authorises.  {Herod,  ii.  113  i 
Diod.T.76i  Tae.jlim.ii.  60;  Mactob. 5'o(.  t  20.) 
Further  iiaces  of  the  worship  of  Heracles  appear 
in  Thasua,  where  Herodotus  {ii.  14)  found  a  temple, 

in  search  of  Europa,  five  generations  ptevions  lo 
the  time  of  the  Greek  Heracles.  He  was  woiv 
shipped  there  principally  in  the  character  of  a 
saviour  (ffamfc  Paus.  t.  25.  %  7,  vi.  II.  §  Z). 

The  Cretan  Herades,  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls, 
was  behoved  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (Paiis.  v.  13.  §  6),  but  to  have  origin- 
ally come  from  Egypt.  (Diod.  iv.  18.)  The  tra- 
ditions about  him  resemble  those  of  the  Greek 
Heracles  {Diod.  r.  76  ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  %  5)  ;  but  it 
is  s^d  that  he  lived  at  a  much  eailier  period  than 
the  Greek  hero,  and  that  the  latter  only  imitated 
him.  Eusebius  stales  that  his  name  was  Diodas, 
and  Hieronymus  makes  it  Desanaus.  He  was 
worshipped  with  funeral  taj^rifices,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  magician,  like  other  ancient  daemones 
"  "    ■  .    (Cic  ds  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  18  ;  Diod.  v. 


64.) 

In  India,  also,  wQ 
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called  by  the  unintelligible  name  iupsivns.  (Plin. 
H.N.ii.  16,22;  Hesych.  n.r.  Aopo-dnjt.)  The 
hiter  Greeks  behoved  that  he  was  their  own  h^ro, 
who  had  visited  India,  and  related  that  in  India 
he  became  the  father  ot  many  sons  and  daoghters 
by  Pandaea,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian 
kuigs.  (Arrlan,  Ind.  8,  9  [  Diod.  ii.  39,  ivii.  85, 
96;  PhiloBlr.  Vil.  ApolL  iii.  46.) 

The  Phoenician  Heracles,  whom  the  Egj-ptians 
considered  to  be  mora  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
probably  identical  with  the  Egyptian  or  Libyan 
Heracles.  Sea  the  learned  disquisition  in  Movers 
{IKe/'ioe»iaBr,i^416,  &e.)  He  was  worshipped 
in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  as  Carthage 
and  Oades,  down  to  the  tune  of  Constantme,  and 
xt  is  said  that  childran  were  sacriHced  to  him. 
(Plin.  H.jV.  xxxvi.  5.) 

Tho  Celtic  and  Geiraanlc  Heracles  has  already 
been  noticed  above,  as  the  founder  of  Alesia,  Ne- 
mausBs,  and  the  author  of  the  Celdc  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  ot  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Heracles  lo  Geryones.  (He- 
tod.  i.  7,  ii.  45,  81,  ll3,iv.B2i  Pmd.  Oiiii.  11, 
&c  ;  Tacit.  Gfrm.  3,  S.)  We  must  either  suppose 
that  the  Greek  Hemcles  was  identihed  with  native 
heroes  of  those  northern  countries,  or  that  the 
notions  about  Heracles  had  been  introduced  there 
from  the  East.  [L.  S.] 

HERACLES  or  HERCULES  CHpa«hiis),  a, 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Bai-sinc,  tho 
daughter  of  the  Peraian  Artabazus,  and  widow  of 
the  Rhodian  Memnon.  Though  clearly  illegitimate, 
his  claims  to  tho  throne  were  put  forth  in  tho 
course  of  the  discussions  that  arose  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.c,  323),  according  to  one  account  by 
Nearchns,  to  another  by  Meleager.  (Curl.  x.  6. 
§  11  ;^Jnatin,  xi.  JO,  xiii.  3.)  But  the  proposal 
was  received  with  general  disapprobation,  and  the 
young  prince,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Pergamns, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Barsine,  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  under  his  mother's  care,  ap. 
parentiy  forgotten  by  all  the  rival  candidates  for 
empire,  until  the  year  310,  when  he  was  dragged 

vereignty  once  moro  advanced  by  Poljsperchon, 
The  assassination  of  Roxana  and  her  son  by  Cas- 
sandor  m  the  preceding  year  (ro.  311)  had  left 
Hercules  the  only  surviving  representative  of  the 
royal  house  of  Macedonia,  and  Polysperchon  skil- 
fully availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  gather 
round  his  standard  all  those  hostile  to  Cassander, 
or  who  cinng  to  the  last  remammg  shadow  of  he- 
reditary right.  By  these  means  he  assembled  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which 
ha  advanced  towards  Macedonia.  Cassander  met 
him  at  Trampyae,  in  the  district  of  Stymphaea, 
but,  alarmed  at  the  dispoution  which  he  perceived 
in  his  own  troops  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  son  of 
Alexander,  he  would  not  risk  a  battle,  and  entered 
into   secret    negotiations   with   Polysperchon,   by 

unhappy  youth  to  death.  Polysperchon,  accord- 
ingly, invited  the  youn^  prince  to  a  hanquet^  which 
he  at  firat  decUned,  as  if  apprehensive  of  his  (ate, 
but  was  ultimately  induced  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  was  stranghfd  immediately  after  the  feast,  B.  e. 
309.  (Diod.  II.  20,  28  ;  Justin,  xv.  2  ;  Plut.  dS 
/ills.  F^d.  4.  p.  530  ;  Paus.  ix.  7.  S  2  ;  Lycophron. 
Alen.  V.  BOO— 804  ;  and  TmIs.  ad  loc.)  Accord- 
ing 10  Diodorus,  he  was  about  seventeen  yearn  old 
when  sent  for  by  Polysperchon  fi'oni  Ps^amua, 
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Ui3  conse^nentl;  abant  eighteen  at  the  time  Of  his 
denth :  the  etstement  of  Jnetiii  that  he  nns  oni; 
fourteen  is  certainly  erroneous.  {See  Droyseii, 
Hellmhm.  toL  i.  p.  22.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

HERACLIA'NU8  (_'13ptoi\tiai^i),  one  of  the 
sffioQrs  of  Houorius.  He  is  first  noticed  (a.  t>.  408) 
Rs  the  person  triia  with  his  own  hsnd  put  Stilicho 
to  deatK  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  that  ser- 
vice, the  office  of  Comes  Africae.  Zosimus  says 
that  he  sncceeded  Bathuisrius,  who  had  married 
the  »ster  of  S^Ucho,  and  whom  Honorius  put  to 
death !  hut  TiUemont  haa  noticed  that,  according  to 
the  Ohromeaa  oF  Prosper  Tito,  Joannes  or  John 
WHS  Comes  Africae  a.  o.  408,  and  was  killed  by 
the  people.  If  this  notice  is  coiTect,  Heradian  was 
the  successor,  not  of  Bathanarius,  but  of  Joannes. 
Orcsjua,  indeed,  states  that  Heraclian  was  not  sent 
to  Africa  till  II.  a.  409,  after  Attalus  had  nssamed 
the  purple.  Heradian  rendered  good  service  to 
Honorius  during  the  inrasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric, 
and  the  usnrpation  of  Atlalas.  [Alahicus  ;  At- 
TAtus.]  He  secured  the  most  important  posts  on 
the  African  coast  by  suitable  guards,  fmd  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  ships  which  carried  eom  fcom  his  pro- 
Tince  to  Rome,  thereby  produdng  a  femine  in  that 
city-  Attains,  misled  by  prophecies  or  jealoas  of  the 
Visigoihic  soldiers,  who  were  his  chief  miiitary  sup- 
port, sent  Constans,  without  any  troops,  to  supersede 
Hersdian,  counting  apparently  either  on  the  sub- 
mission of  tile  latter  or  the  revolt  of  the  proYinciiJa. 
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Heradian,  who  sent  to  tiononns  at  jsavenna  a  sea- 
sonable pecuniary  snpply,  derived  probably  from 
the  captured  treasure.  Alaric,  who  saw  the  un- 
portance  of  obtaining  Airica,  proposed  to  send 
Drumas  or  Druma  with  the  Visigoths,  wlTom  he 
commanded,  to  attack  Heradian,  but  Attains  would 
not  consent,  and  Alaric,  dissalistied  with  Attalus, 
enmpclled  him  to  resign  the  purple  (a.  d.  4 1 0).  The 
military  force  of  Heiaolian  appears  to  have  been 
trifling,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  force  wh  ch 
Alaric  would  have  sent  against  hmi  m  d  vhieh 
GOn^etcd  of  only  about  £00  men  But  he  had 
probably  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  prov  ciais  by 
the  wise  measure  of  toleration  to  the  Do  lat  sta^ 
which  Honorius  (at  the  su^st  on  na  Baron  us 
thinks,  of  Heradian)  granted  about  this  t  me  A  D 
410.     When  the  danger  was  over  the  persecutng 

addressed  to  Heradian,  recalled  the  liberty  which 
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413,  and  that  he  never  exercised  the  funetions  of 
the  office.  He  appears  to  have  received  the  notice 
of  his  appointment  in  the  earlier  part  of  412  ;  and 
the  same  year,  elated  with  pride,  and  instigated,  as 
we  gather  from  Orosius,  by  Sabinus,  an  intriguing 
and  raiquiet  man,  wlwm  he  had  raised  from  some 
poet  in  his  household  to  be  his  son-in-law,  he  re- 
volted against  Honorius,  and  assumed  the  pui^Ie. 
His  first  step  was  to  stop  the  com  ships,  as  in  the 
revolt  of  Attalus;  his  second,  to  collect  ships  and 
troops  ftr  the  invaaon  of  Italy.  An  edict  of  Ho- 
norius, dated  from  Ravenna,  Non.  Jul.,  A.  D.  412, 
denounces  sentence  of  death  a^nst  him  and  his  fol- 
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reel  the  date  of  this  edict  to  the  next  year,  but  we 
think  without  reason.  The  threatened  invasion  of 
Italy  did  not  take  place  till  the  nent  year  (a.  d,  413). 
Heradian  had  a  great  force  with  him,  though  ths 
numbers  ore  differentiy  slated.  The  enterpiise 
&uled;  bat  the  particulars  of  the  failure  are  variously 
slated.  Acco^ing  to  Orosins  and  Marcellinus.  he 
landed  in  Italy,  and  was  marching  toward  Rome, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Coant  Marinus, 
who  was  sent  against  him,  he  forsook  his  army, 
and  fled  to  CarUisge,  where  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  Accioding  to  Idatias,  he  was  de- 
feated at  Utriculum  (Ocriculam,  in  Umbria,  bo- 
tween  Rome  and  Ravenna?),  in  a  battle  in  which 
50,000  men  fell ;  and,  fleeing  into  Africa,  was  pnt 
to  death  in  the  temple  of  Memoria,  at  Carthage,  by 
executioners  sent  by  Honorius.  Possibly  the  battle 
was  fought  by  his  army  when  deserted  by  their 
leader.  SafcinuB,  Bon-in-Iaw  of  HeracHan,  fled  to 
Constantinople  ;  bat,  being  sent  hack  after  b  time, 
was  condemned  to  banishment. 

The  name  of  Heiacllan  does  not  appear  m  the 
Fasti  Ccnsnlai'es,  on  edict  of  Honorins  having  de- 
clared the  consulship  defiled  by  him,  and  abolished 
his  name  and  memory;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Prosper  Tiro  is  correct  in  making  him  colleague 
(or  intended  colleague)  of  Ludanus  or  Lucius,  who 
appears  in  the  Fasti  as  sole  consul  for  A.  D.  413. 
(Zosim.  V.  S7,  vL  7—11  i  Soaoroen,  H.  E.  is.  8  ; 
Phihislorg. .ffi E  sii,  6;  Oros.vii.  29,42;  Idatiua, 
CkTon.  and  FaiH;  Marcellin.  Cinm.  ;  Prosper 
Aquit.  ChroB,  f  Prosper  Tito,  Ciroa. ;  Olympiod. 
apud  Phot  BiU.  Cod.  60  ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit.  40. 
g  21 ;  IS.  ^t.  14.  $  IS;  16.  tit.  6.  $  £1 1  Oottiofred. 
Prosop.  Cod.  Tkeodm. ;  TiUemont^  Hiaf.  del  Emp. 
vol  V. ;  tHhbon.  c.  SO,  31.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HERACLIA'NUS  {'Hpa(tX«aw(s),  bishop  of 
Chalcedon,  on  ecdesiostlcal  writer  of  uncertain 
date.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the  Manichaeans. 
in  twenty  books.  KbtJ  MbvixbIui'  ci'  $iS\iiHS  k'. 

the  work  and  its  antiior,  describes  it  as  written  in 
a  concise  and  devated,  yet  perspicuous,  style.  It 
.._._., ...,..,...   (•Axl*A,oi),  at 


andw 


refute  the  so-called  Gospel  (tdary£\ioi')  of  the 
Manichaeans,  and  the  TeyirTeui!  BlSXo!,  and  the 
&t)iraniml,  works  of  note  among  the  members  of 
tiiat  sect.  (Phot.  BSU.  Codd.  85,  231;  Cave,  Hist. 
L  I.  vol.  i.  p.  631,  ed.  Oxon.  1740-43  j  Fabric. 
Hai.  Gr.  voL  X.  p.  705.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HERACLIA'NUS  {'apwckaavis),  a  physician 
of  Aleiandria,  under  whom  Galen  studied  anatomy, 
about  A.  D.  I  Se.  {Galen,  Camment.  in  Hmpocr. 
"DiNat.  ffofli."  ii.  6,  vol,  xv.  p.  138.)  [W.A.G.] 

HERA'CUUS,  the  son  of  Hiero,  was  a  nobis 
and  opulent  dtizen  of  Syracuse.  HeracUns,  before 
the  praetorship  of  C.  Verres,  m  B.C.  73— 71,  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  iecame,  tlirough  his  eiactions 
and  oppression,  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  Sidly. 
(CIc  is,  Terr.  ii.  14.)  The  family,  at  least  the 
namesakes  of  Heraclina,  eufiered  equally  from 
Verres.  Another  HeiBclius  of  Syiacnse  he  stripped 
of  his  property  {iv.  61).  Hcradius  of  Segesta  he 
pat  to  death  (v.  43) ;  and  Heradius  of  Amestratus 
(iiu  39),  and  another  of  Centuripini,  appeared  in 
evidence  Hgiunsthim  in  B.C.  70(ii.27).  [W.B.D.] 

HERATLIUS  {'KpixKtm),  a  tnmic  philoso- 
pher, i^^inst  whom  the  emperor  Jnhan  composed 
an  harangue.  Suid,is  calls  him  Huracleitus  (spir> 
«\!iT=!).     (Julian,  Or^.  vii.;  Suidas,  s.  V.  'louA..- 
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afSi  1  Fabrie.  Bibl.  Or.  vol  ii.  p.  626,  [ji.  p.  61 
vi.  p.  7-27.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HBRA'cLIUS  i^npiKkem),  a  Roman  emptor 
of  the  East,  reigned  from  a.  d.  610  to  641.  The 
eharacfer  of  this  oxtiraordlnary  man  ie  a  problem  ; 
Via  reign,  signalised  b;  bolh  splendid  victories  and 
awful  defeats,  is  Ihe  last  eporfi  of  iUident  Roman 
grandeur :  ho  oruBhed  Persia,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  Rome,  and  he  vainly  opposed  his  snord  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  another  enemy,  whose  followors 
achieved  their  prophet's  prediction,  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

Ileiaclius  was  the  son  of  HeracUne  the  elder, 
exarch  or  governor-general  of  Africa,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  victories  over  tbe  Peruans,  and 
who  waa  descended  from  another  Heraclius,  of 
Bdessa,  nho  wrested  the  province  of  Tripolitona 
from  the  Vandals  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Oreot  Hentiliua  the  yoongor,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  waa  bom  in  Cappadocia,  about 
A.  D.  515.  We  know  little  of  his  ^iei  life,  but 
we  must  suppose  that  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
his  ancestors,  ^nce  in  a.  d.  610,  his  lather  destined 
him  to.put  on  end  to  the  insupportable  tyranny  of 
the  emperor  fhocaa.  This  prince,  the  assassin  of 
the  emperor  Afniritiua,  whose  throne  he  had 
usuiped,  committed  sod  unheard-of  cruelties,  and 
misgoverned  the  empire  m  so  frightful  a  manner, 
thnt  conspiracies  were  formed  in  ^1  the  provmces 
to  deprive  him  of  his  ill-gotten  ormatn.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirator  was  Grispns,  the  senso-iaw  of 
Phocas,  ivho  ni^ad  Heradias  the  elder  to  join  him 
in  the  nndertakjjig.  During  two  years  the  prudent 
eiarch  declined  rising  fa  open  rBbeilJon,  but  he 
manifested  his  hostile  intflntiona  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  com  from  Africa  and  Egypt  into  Constan- 
tinople, thus  creating  discontent  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  capital,  who  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  harveEts  of  Africa.  He  then  withheld 
from  the  imperial  treasury  the  revenue  of  bis  pro- 
vince, and  at  last  promised  open  assistance  to  Cris- 
poB,  who  had  ofiered  him  ihe  imperial  crown. 
This,  however,  the  exarch  declined,  alleging  hia 
advanced  age.  In  his  stead  he  sent  his  son  Hera- 
chus  with  a  fleet,  and  Nicelas,  the  son  of  hia  brother, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Qregorius  or  Gregorai,  with  an 
army,  with  which  fliey  were  to  proceed  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  started 
from  Carthage  in  the  autumn  of  a.D.  610.  There  is 
a  BtKinge  story  that  tije  one  who  should  first  arrive 
at  Constantinople  should  be  emperor.  But  a  fleet 
reqnlres  only  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight  to  sail 
from  Africa  to  the  Bosporus,  and  no  army  can 
march  bom  Orthage  to  Constantinople  in  leas  than 
three  months.  When  Heraclius  with  his  fleet 
appeared  off  Constantinople,  Crispus  rose  in  revolt ; 
Heraclius  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn  ; 
and  the  emperor,  abandoned  by  his  mercenaries, 
hid  himself  in  his  pohce.  The  ignominious  death, 
which  Phocaa  sufiered  from  the  infuriated  mob,  is 
related  in  the  life  of  that  emperor  [Phooas]. 
When  PhocsB  was  conducted  before  Heraclina, 
"  la  it  thus,  wretch,"  eiclaimed  the  victor,  "  that 
thou  misgovecnest  the  empire?"  "Govern  it 
better,"  was  (he  sturdy  answer ;  and  Heraclius,  in 
a  fit  of  vnlgnr  pasMon,  knocked  the  royal  captive 
down  with  nis  fist,  and  trampled  upon  him  with  his 
feet. 

Constnntinople  was  then  agitatod  by  two  Ihc- 
tions,  the  blue  and  the  green.  The  green  saluted 
HeraciiuB  as  emperorj  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
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lation  followed  their  eiample  ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  secret  designs  of  Crispus,  he  had  no 
chance  of  prevailing  upon  the  people  while  a  con- 
queror filled  then'  aoids  with  admiration  and  grati- 

clius  and  Crispus,  who  was  rewm^ed  with  riches 
and  honours,  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  t 
mand  against  the  Persians.  Nicetas,  of  coi 
arrived  long  after  the  down&l  of  the  tyrant  ; 
as  he  could  not  travei'se  so  many  provinces  witl 
prepsriug  Ihe  people  for  the  revolu^on,  he  recei 
his  share,  likewise,  in  the  favours  of  the  new 
peror,  with  whom  he  coiiunued  to  live  in  the  r 
intimate  friendship. 

The  Eastern  empire  was  then  in  a  miserable 
condition.  Toro  to  pieces  by  political  fecljons, 
attacked  and  ravaged  in  all  quarters  by  barbarous 
and  implacable  enemies,  its  ruin  was  imminent, 
and  a  great  monarch  only  could  prevent  its  down- 
fal.  Heraclius  was  a  great  man,  and  yet  he  accom- 
pliahed  nothing.  He  had  certainly  great  defects ; 
his  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded,  but  his  virtues 
were  still  greater ;  yet  we  search  in  vtdn  for  a 
single  pow»{uI  exertion  to  eitricato  himself  and 
his  subjects  Irom  their  nwfal  position.  This  seems 
strange  and  wholly  nnaooountahle  ;  hut  when  we 
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.        son  for  belie,    „ 

1  which  he  was  placed,  and  there- 
justified  in  condemning  his  inac- 


tivity. 

The  Ibllowmg  was  the  state  of  the  enqiiiv:  the 
European  provinces  between  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
Danube  were  laid  waste  by  the  Bulgarians,  Slavo- 
nians, and  especially  the  Avars,  who,  in  619, 
overran  and  plundered  all  the  country  as  fer  as 
Consluntinople.  Heraclius  tried  all  the  means 
withm  hie  power  to  persuade  them  to  retieat ;  and 
having  at  last  found  theli  l^ing  disposed  to  return 
to  his  native  wildernesses,  he  went  into  his  camp, 
which  was  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  dehnile 
truce  through  a  personal  interview.  The  barbarian 
having  pledged  his  word  to  refnun  from  nil  hos- 
tilities, the  gates  of  Constontmople  were  hie  open, 
and  a  motley  crowd  of  soldiers,  dtisens,  and 
women  left  the  town  to  witness  the  mterview.  No 
sooner   had   Heraclius   entered  the  camp  of  the 
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He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  t> 
the  immense  crowd  of  epectators  were  less  fortu- 
nate. Many  of  them  were  unmercifiilly  slam, 
others  trampled  down  by  the  horses,  and  such  was 
the  flight  and  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  that 
the  gates  were  closed  before  the  hxst  of  ihe  fugi- 
tives were  in  safety,  as  there  wae  the  greatest 
danger  lest  the  pursuers  should  enter  the  town 
together  with  the  flying  Greeks,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  cajntaL  The  barhai^an  then 
withdrew,  with  S6I},000  prisoners,  into  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  Danube,  As  the  part  of  Illyn- 
cum  between  the  Haemus,  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  the  frontier  of  Italy  was  laid  waste  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants  slain  or  carried  off,  Heraclius 
allotted  it  to  the  Servians  and  Creates,  with  a  view 
of  making  them   serve  as  a  barrier  against   the 

to  live  in  that  part  of  Europe.     In  Italy  the  ex- 
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-Dichate  wu  exposed  to  the  attscka  of  the  Lombards 
and  some  Slavgiiinii  tribes :  the  latter  conquered 
Istria,  where  they  still  conlinno  to  dwell.  In 
Spain  and  on  the  opposiW  coast  of  Africa,  part  of 
the  Greek  dominions  was  conquered  hy  the  Weat- 
Go^ic  king,  Sisibut,  in  616,  and  (he  remaining 
part  by  king  Sujnthihi,  in  634.  These  calamiliea, 
however,  were  trifling  in  camparison  with  those 
inflicted  upon  the  ompire  by  the  inroads  end  con- 
qneets  of  the  Peraians.  The  war  which  broke  out 
in  A.  n.  603  between  the  emperor  Phocas  and  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II.,  was  still 
raging,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Meaopoianua  and 
parts  of  Arminia,  the  king  added,  in  the  lieginniiig 
of  the  reign  of  Heraclins,  all  Syria  and  Palaestine. 
Sarbar,  tbe  Persian  general,  conqnored  and  pillaged 
Jerusalem  jn  A.  n.  615,  and  sent  the  holy  lance,  as 
bis  noblest  trophy,  to  big  master  at  Ctesiphon.  In 
A.D.  616,  Sarbar  look  and  plundered  Alexandria, 
conquered  Egypt,  and  peneljatcd  as  &r  as  Abys- 
smia  ;  the  export  of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constan- 
tinople was  interrupted,  and  famine  soon  began  to 
increase  the  su^rings  of  the  capitaL  Having  been 
nrged  by  a  Greek  officer  to  abandon  Egypt  as  a 
country  of  whicli  the  Peraans  could  only  keep 
tmneient  possession,  the  prond  vicloi  pointed  out  a 
lofty  column  in  Alesandria,  and  said,  "  I  shall 
leaya  Egypt  after  you  have  swallowed  that  co- 
lumn I "  During  this  year,  another  Persian  army 
orermn  Asia  Minor,  laid  siege  to  Chalcedon,  oppo- 
site Constantinople,  and  took  it,  in  A.  u.  616. 
The  Gceoks,  however,  reconquered  it  a  lew  years 
nftenvards.  Heiadiua  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Cbosraes,  but  his  ambassa- 

afterwards  put  to  death.  It  seems  that  HeracUus 
remained  unshaken  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tem- 
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was  in  the  neighboiirhood  with  40,000  veteran 
soldiers.  Thence  the  emperor  marched  into  the 
Caucasian  countries,  destroying  some  of  the  most 
Gunous  l«mples  of  the  Magi,  on  his  way  through 
Albania  (Daghestin),  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  His 
motive  in  approaching  the  Caucasus  was  probably 
to  put  himself  into  communieation  with  Ziebel, 
the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards concluded  a  very  advantageous  alliance.  The 
Khazare  were  masters  of  the  steppes  north  of  the 
Caucasus  as  fer  as  the  Don  and  the  Ural.  Joined 
by  the  Colchians  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  he 
directed  his  attacks  against  the  northern  part  of 
Media,  and  he  penetrated  probably  as  far,  and 
perhaps  beyond,  the  present  Persian  capital,  Ispa- 
han. He  then  returned  to  tlie  Caucasus,  but 
before  taking  up  his  winter-quarters,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  main  army  of  the  Persians  com- 
manded by  Chosroes  in  pewon,  who,  however, 
auifered  a  total  defeat.  Having  been  informed 
that  Chosroes  meditated  another  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  whicli   would  bo  commanded  by 
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.  and  from  thence  went  into  Cilicia  in  order 
to  fell  upon  the  real  of  the  Persians,  if  Sarbar 
should  venture  to  penetrate  into  Asia  Minor  with 
a  Greek  annj  at  his  back.  In  order  to  drive  the 
emperor  before  him,  Sarbar  attacked  him  on  the 
river  SaruB,  now  Sih&n.  A  terrible  conflict  took 
phu:e  ;  the  Persians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
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IB,  and  when  at  last  Me  time 

was     m     when  he  thought  himself  able  to  keep 
th    fi  Id    he  took  the  command  of  his  troops  in 

a  lah  d  he  world  by  a  series  of  campaigns 
w  rth  f  mparison  with  those  of  the  most  con- 
m  t  g  enils  of  all  times.  "  Since  the  days 
f&  p  d  Hannibal,"  says  Gibbon,  "  no  bold™ 
te  pnse  has  been  attempted  than  that  which 
H  racl        achieved    for    the   deliverance  of  the 

H  ra  h  spent  a  whole  year  in  disciplining  a 
h  f  G  eks  and  barbarians  into  a  compact 
army  I  623  he  embarked  ^em  on  vessels  lying 
h  B  potua,  and  made  ami  for  Cilida.  He 
p  Ich  d  h  camp  in  the  plain  of  Issue,  and  occupied 
th  P}la  Ciheiae  and  ths  other  passes  of  the 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  that  lead  into  the  plain 
round  the  comer  of  the  gulf  of  Iskfoidemn,  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  Mount  Amanus.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  Petaan  army,  but  defeated  it  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks, 
fought  his  way  across  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus 
into  the  province  of  Pontus.  Tbei'e  his  army  took 
up  its  winter- quarters.  Ho  himself  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  spring  of  623  sailed  with 
another  army,  small  but  select,  to  Trebizond.  This 
campaign  and  those  of  the  following  years  led  (o 
great  results :  the  campaign  of  624,  however,  is 
full  of  obscurities.  Hemclius  crossed  Armenia, 
and  soon  was  in  sight  of  Gandiaca,  now  Tauris, 
which  yielded  to  him  after  a  short  siege,  Chosrots 
being  unal>le  or  unwilling  to  defend  it,  although  he 


only  for  having  led  them  to  a  decisive 
victory,  hut  also  for  the  most  splendid  proofs  of 
personal  coumge :  on  the  bridge  of  the  Sarua  he 
Blow  a  giant-like  Persian,  whom  nobody  dared  to 
meat  in  single  combat  Sarbar  hurried  into  Persia, 
and  Heradins  once  more  marched  into  Pontus. 
During  this  year  Chosroes  concluded  an  alhance 
with  the  Avars;  they  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  emperor  since  the  year  620,  but  they  now 
listened  to  the  pcopoaals  of  the  Persian,  and  in 
626  they  descended  jnlo  Thrace,  laying  siege  to 
Constantinople,  while  Sarbar  with  a  powerful  army 
advanced  from  Persia,  and  took  up  bis  former 
quarters  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
HetacliuB  was  then  encamped  on  the  lower  Halys. 
Every  body  expected  lie  would  fly  to  the  relief  of 
his  capital ;  but  he  did  just  the  contrary.  He 
despatched  his  son  Theodore  with  an  army  against 
Sals,  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes,  who  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  he  himself  with  the  main  body, 
look  up  a  position  in  the  Caucasus,  laking  no  notice 
of  Sarbar  and  the  Avars.  His  p!^  was  admirable, 
and  crowned  with  complete  success.  In  the  Cau- 
casus ho  was  joined  hy  the  khan  Ziebel,  with  whom 
he  had  just  concluded  an  ofiendve  and  defensive 
alliance,  and  who  now  hastened  Id  his  assistance 
with  a  powerful  army  of  Khasars.  The  khan  with 
his  main  army  invaded  Media ;  HeracliuB,  with 
his  GreeiiB  and  fiO.OOO  Khazai^an  auxiharles,  al- 
locked Assyria  ;  and  Constantinople  stood  firmly 
against  its  ass^lants.  As  neither  of  the  besiegers 
had  ships,  they  could  not  efiecl  a  junction,  and  tiius 
the  Avars  witiidrew,  after  having  sustained  several 
severe  defeats,  and  Sarbar  amused  himself  with 
besieging  Chalcedon,  thus  running  the  risk  of  being 
cut  off  from  Persia  -.  for  in  the  following  year,  637. 
Heradiua  made  an  irresistible  attack  against  the  very 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  crossed  theGreat 
Zah,  and  encamped  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Rha- 
aates,  the  Persian  general,  look  up  a  fortified  position 
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renr  the  junction  of  the  Lilde  Zab  and  tlie  Tigris, 
There  he  was  attadied  and  muted  bj  the  emperor, 
in  tlie  month  of  December,  627,  and  sn  immense 
booty  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ticlors.  A 
few  daja  iSteniaxis  ifleiacliue  took  Dastagerd  oi 
Artemita,  not  far  from  Cteaiphon,  which  was  the 
favouiits  reudence  of  ChoeraeB,  and  the  numereus 
palaces  of  tliB  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thai 
town  -were  likewise  la!<en  and  plnndered.  The 
IB  to  bafSe  description,  though 
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king  used  annually  to  deposi 
,of  thee       ■ 


.      ,  which  amounted  to  two 
hundred  niilliane  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  the 

cheats  fall  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 
ChosToea  lied  ta  Seleuceia,  nud  thence  int^  the  in- 
terior of  Persia.  The  only  army  left  to  Iiim  was 
that  of  Sarbar,  and  lie  Bent  messengers  to  ChaJce- 
don  to  urge  hia  immediate  return.  The  messengers 
^'ere  intercepted,  but  Heraclius  ordered  them  to  be 
released,  taking  care,  however,  to  subs^tute  an- 
other letter  for  that  written  by  the  king,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  the  kuig  was  victorious  on  all 
sides,  and  that  Sarbar  might  continue  tlie  «ege  of 
Chnlccdon, 

The  prutracted  absence  of  Sarbar  in  sach  a 
critical  moment  was  certain  proof  of  high  treason 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  king,  and  a  confident 
officer  was  deepatched  into  the  camp  of  Chalcedon, 
bearing  an  order  to  the  second  in  command,  direct- 
ing him  to  kill  Sarbar,  The  despatch  fell  into 
Sarbar's  hands ;  he  inserted  after  hia  name  those 
of  four  handi-ed  of  the  principal  ofRcers,  who  seeing 
their  lives  in  danger,  agreed  with  the  proposition 
of  their  comrnander  to  conclude  a  separate  .peace 
with  the  Greeks.  Deprived  of  his  only  army  and 
hia  best  general,  Chosroes  was  unable  to  oppose 

*  ■  attack  of  Heraclius  upi     ■' 
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of  a  rebellion  headed 
by  his  own  son,  Siroes,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  month  ot  February,  Jl..  d.  628.  In  the 
following  month  of  March  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  Heraclius  and  Sines,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ancient  limits  of  the  two  empires  were 
restored,  and  the  holy  cross  was  given  back  lo 
the  Chriatians.  It  was  presented  to  the  boly  se- 
pulchre by  Heraclins  himself  in  A.  n.  629.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  the  emperor  celebrated  his 
victories  by  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Constan- 
tinople 1  .the  blessings  of  his  subjects  fallowed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  his  £uno  spread  over  the 
vaAd  from  Europe  to  the  remotest  comers  of  India. 
Ambassadors  trcau  that  coimlry,  from  the  Prankish 
king,  Dagobert,  and  many  other  eastern  and  west- 
ern princes,  came  lo  Constantinople  to  congratulate 
the  emperor  on  his  having  overthrown  the  here- 

The  gloiy  acquired  by  Heraclius  was  of  short 
duration.  The  provinces  i-cconquered  from  the 
Persians  he  was  deprived  of  for  ever  by  the  Arabs. 
Oiir  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  inote  than  a 
short  sketch  ot  the  long  and  bloody  war  that  gave 

On  his  way  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  i>i  629,  Heraclius 
received  at  Edessa  an  ambaaEador  of  Mohammed, 
who  summoned   the   emperor   to  adopt  the  new 


religion.  In  spite  of  this  insult  tho  emperor  con- 
descended to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  prophet.  A  small  town,  however,  on  the.frontier 
ot  Syria  was  plundered  by  some  Arabs,  and  tlljs 
trifling  rircumstitnce  was  the  signal  of  a  general  war, 
which  Mohammed  feared  all  the  less  as  the  Greek 
empire  was  eihausted  thi'Ough  the  long  wars  with 
the  Persians.  The  war  was  continued  by  Moham- 
med's Bucceasors,  Abubekr  and  Omar  ;  and  before 
Heraclius  died,  Syria,  Folaestine,  and  Jemsalem, 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  were  annexed  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Ehali^  Heraclius  did  not  com- 
mand his  armies,  as  he  bad  done  with  so  much 

at  Constantmople.  The  modvea  of  his  inactivity  aro 

misfortunes  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  to 
bodily  sufferings  and  debility,  the  consequence  ot 

which  he  had  receiv«l  in  his  daring  exploits,  rather 
than  to  some  menial  derangement,  or  to  that  sort 
of  character  which  has  been  ^ven  him  by  modem 
historians,  who  represent  him  as  possessing  a  mix- 
ture of  ene^y  and  laziness  of  such  an  extraordinary 
description  as  to  be  hardly  louMstent  with  the 
organiaation  ot  the  human  mind.  So  long  as  there 
positive  evidence  of  the  n 
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declared  either  a  Diariman  or  a  too). 
Heraclius  died  on  the  11th  of  March  [February), 
A.D.  641,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Heraclius,  called  Constantine  III,,  whom  he  had 
by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia :  he  loft  another  son, 
Henicleonas,  by  his  second  wife,  Martina.  A 
colossal  stattte  i^  Heraclius  was  shown  at  Barlelto 
in  Apulia  so  late  as  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. (Theophan.  p.  250,  &0.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephor, 
p.  4,  &c,  ed.  Paris  j  Cedrenus,  p.  407,  ed.  Paris  [ 

&C.,  ed,  Paris ;  Manasses,  p.  7S,  &c. ;  Glycas,  p. 
S7C  &c,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.P.] 

HBBA'CtlUS  II.     [CoNSTAKTimiB  III.] 

HE'RACON  CHpdKiii'),  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Cleander  and 
Sitalces,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Media,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  oilers 
of  Parmenion,  when  the  latter  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Alexander,  b.c  3S0.  In  common  with 
many  othera  of  the  Macedonian  governors,  he  per- 
mitted himself  many  eacesses  during  the  absence 
of  Aleiandet  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  East : 
among  others  he  plnndered  a  temple  at  Susa,  noted 
ibc  its  wealth,  on  which  charge  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Alexander  after  his  return  from  India,  B.  c 
325.  {Arrian,  Anab.  vl,  27.  g§  B,  12  ;  CurU 
I,  1,)  [E,  H.  B.] 

HEBA'GOBAS  {'Hpayipm^  a  Greek  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his,  called  KeyaputA, 
is  quoted  by  Eudocia  (p.  ^40),  and  by  the  scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  211),  who  calls  him 
Heaagoras,  [E.  E.] 

HEEAS  {  H^Bi),  a  phjsjcian  of  Cappadocia, 
who  lived  after  Heiacleides  ot  Tarentum  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  MedicaiB,  sec.  Gen,  v.  6,  vol.  aaii.  p. 
812),  and  before  Andromachus  (Galen,  De  Coto- 
jws.  Medicam.  tea.  Loo.  vi.  9,  vol  xii.  p.  989),  and 
therefore  prebably  in  the  iirst  century  b.  c  He 
wrote  some  works  on  pharmacy,  which  are  very 
freg^uently  quoted  by  Oalen,  but  ot  which  nothing 
but  a  few  fragments  reniiun.    His  prescriptions  at« 
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H33RDON1U3. 
0  iiy  other  ancient  medical  'xnti 


i  by 


Additam.  ad  Eleach.  Medio.  Veto  J.  A.  Fabrk. 
in  "BM.  Graaa  "  arfiiiMuB,  [W,  A.  G.] 

HE'RCULES.     [Hkr*olks.] 

HERCU'LIUS  V^HoiXioi),  praefectna  pnie- 
lorio  Iliyrid,  i.  n.  40B— 412,  19  probably  tie 
Meroulius  to  wlom  one  of  the  letters  of  Chrjsostom 
is  Bddreawd.  It  is  in  anawec  to  a  letter  trem 
Hereuliua  to  ChryBostom,  and.  espraaseB-ChryBOfl- 
tom's  appreciation  of  tli«  ailection  in  Herculti      " 


CanM 


which  was  "  known  by  all  the  eity,"  L 


,    The  I 


Chryaostom'a  aiile,  a.  D.  iOi — 107.  (Chrysoatoro, 
Opero,  ToL  iii.  p.  859,  ed.  PaHs,  183i,  &c.;  Cod. 
Theoi  11.  tit.  17.  g  4;  tit  32.  ^  S  ;  12.  tit.  1.  § 
172;  15.  tit].  §49.)  [J.  CM.] 

HERCU'LIUS    MAXIMIA'NUS.     [MiXi- 

HERCyHA  t'Epitwa),  n  divinity  of  the  lower 
world,  respecting  whom  the  fiilloiving  tradition  is 
related.  She  was  a  daughter  of  TrophoniuB,  and 
once  while  she  was  playing  with  Col's,  the  daughter 
of  Demeter  in  the  grovu  of  Trophonius,  near  Leba- 
deia  in  BocotiB,  she  let  a  goose  fly  away,  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand.  The  bird  flew  into  a  cave, 
and  concealed  itself  under  a  block  of  alone.  When 
Cora  polled  the  bird  forth  from  ita  hiding  place,  a 
■well  gushed  forth  from  under  the  stone,  which  was 
called  Hercyna.  On  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  a 
temple  was  afterwards  erected,  with  the  statue  of 
a  maiden  jsanying  s  goose  in  herhEind  ;  and  in  the 
cave  there  were  two  statues  with  staves  smrounded 
by  serpents,  Trophonius  and  Hercyna,  resembliDg 
the  statues  of  AsclepiuB  and  Hygeia.  (Pans.  ix. 
39.  g  2.)  Hercyna  fomided  the  worship  of  Deme- 
ter at  Lefaadoia,  who  hence  received  the  samarae  of 
Hercyna,  (Lycoph.  153,wilh  ihenotoof  Tzetaes.) 
Hercyna  was  worshipped  at  Lehadeia  in  common 
with  Zoos,  and  sacrifices  were  oflered  to  both  in 
common.  (Liv.  xlv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

HBRDO'NIUS,  AFPIU8,  a  Sabine  chieftain, 
who,  in  B.C.  460,  during  the  diaturbancea  that 
preceded  tJie  Terentilian  law  ut  Rome,  with  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitoL  The  enterprise  was  ao  well  planned  and 
conducted,  that  the  first  intimation  of  it  lo  the 
people  of  Rome  was  the  war-shout  and  trumpets  of 
the  invaders  from  the  summit  of  the  capitoline  hilL 
Herdoniua  was  most  probably  in  league  with  a 
section  of  the  patrician  party,  and  especially  with 
the  Fabian  house,  one  of  whose  members,  Kaeao 
Fabius,  had  recenUy  been  exiled  foe  his  violence 
in  the  coroitia.  Without  some  connivance  within 
the  city,  the  exploit  of  Herdoniua  seems  meredible. 
At  the  head  rf  at  least  4000  men  (Liv.  iii  16 ; 
Dionys.  x- )  4),  he  dropped  down  Ihe  Tiber,  passfd 
uiiliaited  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  through  the 
Carmenlal  gale,  which,  although  from  a  religious 
feeling  (Liv.  ii.  49;  Ov.  Fata,  ii.  201),  it  was 
always  open,  was  certainly  not  vaually  unguarded, 
and  ascended  the  clivus  capitolmas  by  a  peopled 
street,  the  vicus  jugaha.  Herdonius  proclaimed 
freedom  to  slaves  who  should  join  Mm,  abolition  of 
debts,  and  defence  of  the  plebs  from  their  oppres- 
sors. But  his  offers  attracted  neither  bond  nor  free 
man,  and  his  demand  that  the  exiles  should  be  re- 
called was  equally  disregarded.  Hiesuci:eaa  indeec 
waa  confined  to  the  capture  of  the  citadel.  On  lh( 
fourth  day  from  his  entry  the  crpitol  was  re-taken. 


HBRENNIA  GENS. 
and  Herdonius  and  nearly  all  bis  follDwera  were 
slain,  after  a  deaperato  and  prolracted  reaistaace. 
(Liv.  iiL  15— IS  ;  Dionys.  r.  14—17.)  The  ex- 
ploit of  Herdomus,  althongt  much  misrepresented 
by  both  Livy  and  Dionyaius,  and  probably  by  the 
annalists  whom  they  consulted,  throws  considerable 
Ught  on  the  poKtical  bislory  of  Rome  in  tlie  first 
century  of  the  republic.  It  is  amply  narrated  by 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293—296), 
and  analysed  by  Arnold  (Hitt.  of  Dame,  vol.  i.  c. 
■.note  11.)  [W.B.D.] 

HBRDO'NIUS,  TURNUS,  of  Aricia  in  U- 
om,  having  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  of 
Tarqnin  the  Prond,  and  wamed  his  countrymen 
against  putting  tnist  in  him,  Tarqnin  accused 
him  of  plotting  hia  death.  Witnessea  were  sub- 
orned, and  weapons  were  conveyed  by  treacherous 
slaves  into  the  honse  where  Herdonius  lodged. 
His  guilt  was  therefore  inferred,  and  Herdonius 
condemned  by  the  great  aasemfaly  of  the  La- 
,  and  drowned  in  the  Aqna  Ferentina.  (Liv. 
),  51 ;  DionjB.  iv.  45—48.)  The  Utter  his- 
torian relates  the  story  with  some  differences,  and 
makes  Herdonius  a  native  of  Corioll.  [W.  B.  D.] 
HETIEAS  ('Hpfoi),  an  historical  wriler,  a  na- 
tive of  Megara,  quoted  by  Plutarch  {Thee.  20,  32, 
SoL  10.)  [a  P.  M.] 

HBRENNIA    ETRUSCILLA,        [Eteus- 

HEREN'NIA  GENS,  originaUy  Samnite  (Liv. 
ix.  3  i  Appian,  Samtdt.  4.  g  3),  and  by  the  Sam- 
nito  invasion  established  in  Campania  (Liv.  ir,  37, 
vii.  38,  xxxlx.  13),  became  at  a  later  period  a 
plebeian  house  at  Some.  (Cic.  BtkU  45,  ad  Ait. 
i.  IB,  19;  SalL  HM.  ii  iqj.  G^.  X.  20;  Liv. 
uiii.  43.)  The  Herennii  were  a  liimily  of  rank  in 
Italy.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the 
Marii.  (Pint  JVfar.  5.)  Herennius  was  a  leading 
aenator  of  Nola  in  Campania  (Liv.  xim.  43)  ;  and 
M.  Herennins  was  decurio  of  Pompeii  about  B.  c. 
63.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  61.)  From  a  coin  (see  be- 
low), from  the  cognomen  Sicnlns  (Val.  Max.  ix. 
12.  g  6),  and  the  settlement  of  au  Herennius  at 
Leptis  as  a  merchant  (Cic  in  Verr.  L  5,  v.  59), 
one  branch  at  least  of  the  family  aeems  lo  have 
been  engaged  in  commerce  (Macrob.  SaU  iii.  6  ; 
Serr.  ad  Am.  viii.  363),  especially  in  the  Sicilian 
and  African  tt^e,  and  in  the  purchase  and  ex- 
portation of  the  silphium — firvii  Tiitgilasa  — 
(Sprenge1,Reiir«*ar.p.84),fromCyrene.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xix.  3.)  The  Herennii  ^eor  for  tiie  first 
time  in  the  Fasti,  B.  c  93.  Under  the  empire 
they  held  varions  provincial  and  military  offices 
(Joseph.  AiUiq.  xviiL  IB  ;  Tai.  Hilt,  iv,  19  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixvii.  13;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33);  and  tiie  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Decius  (a.d.  249)  was  Herennia 
EtrascillB.  [ETRuaciLLi  ;  EtrubouS.]     The  cog- 


whichw 


under  tiie 
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BUS,  Bassos,  Cebbinius,  Pontius,  and  Siculus. 
As  tiie  surnames  of  Balhus,  Basaua,  and  Cecrinius, 
have  been  omitted  under  these  names,  they  are 
placed  under  the  gentile  name. 

Foe  the  cognomens  under  the  empire,  see  the 
alphabetioil  hst  on  p.  408. 

In  the  Herennlon,  as  in  other  fiimilieB  of  Sabcl- 
iian  origin,  a  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  names  is 
to  be  noted.  To  the  family  or  patomal  name  was 
added  that  t>t  the  motiier  or  wife.  Thus  the  son  of 
Cerrinins  and  Minia  Paculla  (Liv.  xxxii.  13)  is 
Minius  CerriniuB,  who,  by  marriage  with  an  He- 
rennia, becomes  Herennius  Cecrinius.     The  son 


HEltENNIUS.  ■ 
OC  the  empeTDT  Docina  and  Herennia  Etmacilla  was 
(tfled  Hereniiius  Etruscua  Measius  Deciua.  There 
was  both  aseninptuin  and  depodtioi)  of  names 
this  systfiin.  Thus  MioLus  Cerrinius  dropped  t 
former  of  his  appellations  when  he  taok  ttiat 
HeKnnms.  (Comp.  Gottling,  fflaotewr/as™^  d 
BSffl.  p.  S,  Su.)  [W.  B.  D.] 


The  preceding  coin,  wliic 
Terse  a  female  head,  with 
on  the  reverse  a  son  carrying  his  fiither  in  his  amis 
has  reference  to  the  celebrated  act  of  filial  affec 
tion  of  two  brothers  of  Catana,  who  earned  off  thei 
aged  parents  in  the  midst  of  an  eruption  of  Moon 
Aetna.  (Corop.  Claudian,  Id^t;  Eokhel,  sol. 
i.  p.  203,  vol  T.  p.  234.) 

HERE'NNIUS,  1.  C.  Hkbbnotus, 
cording  to  some  annalists,  one  of  three 
sionera  for  as^gning  lands  to  the  Latin  ( 
Placentia,  in  B.C.  218.  An  insmreotioi 
Boian  Gaols  compelled  HerenjiJuB  and  his  coileagnes 
to  take  refage  in  Mudna.  (Liv.  ui.  25.)  Ac- 
cording lo  Polybius  (iii.  40),  the  comniiBsioners 
fell  inlu  the  hands  of  ^e  insurgents. 

2.  Uersnhius  Bassug,  was  one  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Nola  in  Campania.  The  ruling  order 
in  NcJa  was  Sabellian  {Liv.ii.  28  ;  Strab.  v.  p. 
249);  but  from  its  zealoaa  emulation  of  Cnmae 
and  Neapolis,  Nola  was  almost  a  Greek  city  (Dio- 
njs.  XT.  5.  fic^m.  Mai),  and  thence  may  base  pro- 
ceeded ils  staunch  preference  of  a  Roman  to  a 
Carthaginian  alliance:  for  Herenniua  was  the 
spokesman  of  his  fellow^tizena  when,  mac  215, 
ihey  rejected  Hamio's  proposals  to  revolt  to  Han- 
nibal    (liT.  xiiii.  43.) 

3.  Hbkennhis  CEaaiNiDS,  was  the  son  of 
Pacnlla  Minia,  a  Campanian  woman,  who  lived  at 
Dome.  Pacnlla  was  tbe  arch-prieateBS,  and  Heren- 
niua  one  of  the  chief  hierophants  of  the  Baccha- 
nalia m  that  city,  a  c  186.  (Liv.  iJtxir.  13,  19.) 
It  ia  probable  that  the  eon  of  Pacnlla  became  sn 
Hereiiniua  by  marriage  with  Herennia,  aicording 
to  tiia  Sabalhan  practice  of  annezing  the  wjfa'a 
name  to  the  paternal  or  femily  appellation.  (See 
Herbnnio.  Gens  and  Bottling,  Slaataeeifassung 
der  Bam.  p.  5.) 

i.  M.  OoTivius  Herknnius,  was  oripnally 
a  ftnte-player,  but  afterwards  engaged  in  trade, 
and  throve  so  well  that  he  deiUcated  to  Herculea  a 
tenth  of  hia  gains.  Once,  while  sailii^  with  his 
wares,  Herannius  was  att^ked  by  pirates,  but  he 
beat  them  off  valiantly,  and  saved  his  lilerty  and 
cargo.  Then  Hercnles  showed  Herennius  in  a 
dream  that  it  waa  he  who  had  givsn  tun  strength 
in  his  need.  Bo,  when  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
Herennius  besought  the  senate  for  a  piece  of 
ground,  whereon  he  built  a  chapel  lo  Hercules, 
and  placed  in  it  an  image  of  the  god,  and  wrote  un- 
derneath the  image  "  Herouli  Victor!,"  in  token  of 
his  dollveraoce  from  the  pirates.  The  chapel  stood 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aven- 
tine.    The  story  of  its  foundation  is  probably  a 
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temple  l^end.  (MaenriuB  Sabinns,  MemoriaL  il. 
•^  Macroi.  Sat.  iii.  6 ;  Serv.  ad  Aes.  viii.  3eS.j 
The  latter,  indeed,  (alls  the  pious  merchant  M, 
Octavius  Eseminua,  bnt  hia  vereion  of  the  alory  ia 
euhstantlally  the  same  with  that  in  MacroMns. 

5.  C.  Hkhenniuh,  was  the  hereditary  patron 
of  the  Marii,  and  possessed  probably  a  patrimonial 
estate  near  Arpinum.  When  C.  Marins  the  elder, 
about  B.C.  115,  was  impeached  for  bribery  at  hia 
praetorian  comitis,  Herennius  was  cited,  but  re- 
fiised  to  give  evidence  against  hun,  alleging  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  patron  to  injure  his  cUent. 
(Plut.  Mar.  S.) 

6.  M.  Herennius,  was  consul  in  B.C.  93. 
(Fast.;  Obseq.  112.)  Although  a  plebeian  and  an 
indifleient  orator,  he  carried  his  election  against  the 
high-boi'n  and  eloqnent  L.  MBJi:ius  Philippus. 
(Cic.  finrf.  46,  pro  Murea.  17.)  Plmy  {H.  N. 
19,  3)  mentions  the  conaulate  of  Herennina  as  re- 
markable for  tho  quantity  of  Cjreniuc  silphinm — • 
firida  Tingitaoa  (Sprengel,  ifes  Herbar.  p.  84.), 
then  brought  to  IJimie.  This  costiy  drug  was 
worth  a  silver  denarius  the  pound;  and  the  mer- 
cantile connections  of  the  Herennii  in  Africa  may 
have  caused  this  nnusnal  supply. 

7.  C.  Herennius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.  c  BO,  and  opposed  a  rogatio  of  L.  Sulla,  the 
dictator,  for  recalling  Cn.  Pompey  from  Africa. 
(SbH.  Hist.  iL  op.  GeS.  x.  20  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pomp.  13,)  After  the  death  of  Sulla,  this  Heren- 
nius probably  joined  Sertorius  in  Spain,  H.  c  76 — 
72 :  ^nce  a  legatns  of  that  name  waa  defeated  and 
slain  by  Pompey  near  Valentia.  (Pint.  Pomp. 
18;  Zonar.  x.  2;  Sail.  Hist.  iu.  fiiym.  p.  315. 
ed.  Gerlach.  min.)  Whether  C.  Herenniua,  a 
senator,  convicted  (before  B.  c.  69)  of  peculation 
fCic  IB  Verr.  i.  13.  g  39),  were  tlie  same  person, 
ia  uncertain. 

8.  T.  Herennius,  a  banker  at  I.eptis  in  Africa, 
whom  C.  Verres,  while  praetor  in  Sicily,  b.  o.  73 
— 71,  put  to  death,  although  his  characler  and 
innocence  were  attested  by  more  than  a  hundn'd 
Roman  citiiens  resident  at  Syracuse.  (Cic  in  Verr. 
i.  5,  v.  59.) 

9.  C.  Herennius,  to  whom  the  treatise  an 
rhetoric — Sketariearam  ad  C.  IfereimsBi  L^ri  JV. 
— is  addressed,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  preceding  or  following  Herennii  (mi  Iferean.  i. 
1,  ii.  1,  iv.  1,  5S).  Respecting  this  work,  see 
CicEBD,  p.  736,  Sm. 

10.  M.  Hebknnius,  decurio  of  Pompeii,  about 
0.  63.  Shortiy  before  the  conspiracy  of  Cnti- 
e,  Herennius  was  killed  by  Ughtning  fimn  a 

clondleas  sky.  This  was  account^  a  prodigy  in 
LUgural  law,  and  the  death  of  Herennios  was 
eckoned  among  the  portents  which  announced  the 
anger  of  Rome  from  treason.     (Plin.  H.  iV.  ii. 

fil.) 

11.  C.  Hersnnius,  son  of  Sext  Herennina 
(Cic.  ad  Jti.  i.  IB),  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  in 
B.  c.  59,  when  he  zealously  seconded  P.  Clodina 
[Claudius,  No.  40]  in  bis  elforls  to  pass  by  adop- 

'nto  a  plebeian  family.     [Pontbius,  No.  B.l 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  I  18,  IS.) 

12.  L.  Hbrsnnius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
smded  L.  Atratinus  [Athatinus,  No.  7]  in  his 
iusation  of  M.  Caeliua  Rufiis,  B.  c.  56.     (Cic. 

pro  Gael.  11.) 

13.  L.  Hgrbhnius  Balbus,  demanded  that  the 
lee  {franilia)  of  Milo  and  Fausts  hia  wife  shoold 

be  aubmitted  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  elidl  their 
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evidnnoa  respecting  the  murder  of  P.  Clodiua  on 
the  20th  of  Jannary,  B.  c  6S.  (Aecoa.  in  CHc 
Miloaian.  p.  35.  Orelli-) 

14.  Hkrbnnius,  a  young  mnn  of  profligate 
bahits,  whom  Augustus  expelled  from  ihe  Eirmy. 
When  the  order  was  issued,  he  asked.  "  How  shaU 
I  present  myself  at  home  ?  What  can  I  say  to 
my  fether?"  "Tell  him,"  replied  Augustus, 
"that  you  did  not  like  me."  Herennius  had  heen 
sdured  on  the  forehead  by  a  stone,  and  boaaled  of 
it  as  an  honouiahle  wound.  But  Augustas  coun- 
selled him;  "Heroiiniua,  next  time  you  run  away, 
do  not  look  hehind  you."     (Macrob,  Sal.  ii.  4.) 

16.  M.  Hbbknnius,  M.  f.  Picens,  was  consul 
suEfectus  in  the  last  two  months  of  B.  c.  34.  The 
cognomen  PiCENs  is  doubtful.  As  Plcenura  was  a 
Sabellian  distrkt,  Picens  may  indicate  a  branch  of 
the  Herennia  Gens  settled  therein.        IW.  B.  D.] 

15.  Heub'nnius  Cj'tito,  was  procurator  of 
lamnia,  near  the  coast  of  Palestine.  He  arrested 
Herodes  Agrippa  [AcaiPPA,  HerObes,  1.]  for  a 
debt  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  reported  his  dc- 
felcation  and  consequent  flight  to  tlio  emperor 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  36— (i.  (Joseph.  Antlq.  xviii.  6. 
§3,4.)  rW.B.D.] 

HERBT^NIUS  ETRUSCUS.    [ErRuscns.] 


HERB'NNIUS  GALLUS,    [Gallus.] 
HBRE'NNIUS  MACER.     [Macbh.] 
IIERE'NNIUS  MODESTI'NUS.     [Modbs- 

He'rE'NNIUS  PO'LLIO.  [PoLLio.] 
HERE'NNIUS  POUTIUS.  [Pontiub.] 
HERB'NNIUS  SENE'CIO.  [Sknbcio.] 
HERE'NNIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [8bvbrijb,] 
HERB'NNIUS  Si'CULUS.  [Sicoms.] 
HERILLUS  ("H,iiA\oj),  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  discijile  of  Zeno  of  Cittium. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  direeUy 
opposed  to  them.  He  Iield  that  the  chief  good 
consisted  in  knowledge  (tirirmf^ii).  This  notion 
is  often  attacked  by  Cicero,  who  in  two  ^ees 
speaks  of  his  tenets  aa  "jamdiu  fracta  et  ex- 
stJncta,"  and  as  "jampridem  explosa."  He  wrote 
some  books,  which,  according  to  Diogenes,  were 
short,  but  full  of  force.  Their  titles  were  Uffil 
dm^atas,  Tlipi  iraMi',  n*/il  JtroAif^Mwi,  Ndhd- 
0iT7}r.  lAaisuriitis,  *A^vp4piav  iiBdiTitaAoSy  Aia- 
o-ItiKJ^ifV,  SMvuv,  !£)v4>i  M^HO,  AioAoyot, 
eiiTtit  -liSucai,  Cleanses  wrote  against  him. 
(Diog.  LaerL  TJi.  165,  166,  174;  Cic.  Acad.  n. 
42,  de  Fin.  ii,  11,  13.  iy.  14,  15,  T.  8.  25,  de 
Offie.  i.  3,  lie  Orat.  iii.  17  j  Brucker,  Hist  Philos. 
vol  i.  p.  971 1  Ritter,  Gexk  d.  FMos.  toL  iii.  p. 
608  (  Fabric.  BS^.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  564  ;  Krug, 
Herilli  de  saiamo  Bono  Seniestia  etcjkasa  koh  fic^- 
denda,  in  the  Sinii/iol.  ad  Sat.  Phil.  Lips.  1 822, 
4to.)  [P.  a] 

HrsiUS  ASI'NIUS.     tAsiNius,  No.  1.] 


HERMAPHRODlTtrS. 

HERMA'GORAS ('Ep/coriipai.)  l.OfTemnfta, 

a  distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of 

Pompey  and  Cicero.     Be  belonged  to  the  Rhodian 

school  of  oratory,  and  appears  to  have  tried  to  excel 

teacher  of  rhetoric  (QuintiLy.  3.  S  69,  viii.  pr, 
g  3  !  Soid.  s.  V.  'Epiiayipas.)  But  it  is  especially 
as  a  teacher  of  rheloric  that  he  is  known  to  us-  He 
deyoted  particular  attention  to  what  is  called  the 
ittBenUos,  and  made  a  peculiar  division  of  the  parts 
of  an  oration,  which  diflered  from  that  adapted  by 
other  rhetoricians.  (Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  16.)  Cieeco 
(de  f?iii«nt.i.  6)  opposes  his  system,  but  Quintjliaii 
defends  it  (iii.  3.  g  9,  6.  g§  4,  16,  &c.,  6.  §  S6), 
though  in  some  parts  the  latter  censureB  what 
Cicero  approyea  of.  (Cic  de  InveTit.  i.  1 1 1  Quintil. 
iii.  6.  §  60,  &c)  But  in  his  eagerness  to  systema- 
tise the  parts  of  an  oration,  he  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  practical  point  of  view  from  which  oratory 
must  be  regarded.  {QuintiL  iii.  H.  g  23  j  Tacit. 
de  Oral.  19.)  He  appears  tc  have  heen  the  author 
of  seveial  works  which  are  lost :  Suidas  mentions 
^'PrfToptHoi,  IttfA  i^tpjaffiaf,  Itipi  ippdireus,  Ttepl 
I'X^^ciTb!!',  Tltp\  TFpiiroPTOi.  (See  the  passages  in 
which  Cicero  discusses  the  yiewa  of  Hermagoras  in 
Orelli'a  Onom.  T«U.  i.  v.  \  comp.  Westermann, 
CkscL  d.  Griech.  Beredlsamk.  %  81.  note  II,  %  83. 
notes  11—13 ;  C.  G.  Piderit,  de  Hermagora  Rhe- 
tore  CommmtoMo,  Hersfeld,  1839,  4to.) 

3.  Sumamed  Carion,  likewise  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, who  liyedin  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  together  with  Caeciliue,  Bod  is 
called  Hermagoras  the  younger.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Theodoms  of  Gadara.  (Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  IB; 
Suid.  I.  V.  'Epiup/Spit!,  who  conibunds  the  Temniau 
with  Hermagoras  Carion.)  Whether  the  Herma- 
gcras  with  whom  Pompey,  on  his  return  from  Asia, 
disputed  at  Rhodes  n*pi  rgt  naff  SAdu  fnrTJcreui 
(Phit  Pomp.  43),  is  the  youngec  or  elder  one,  is 

3.  Of  Amphipolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  dis- 
ciple of  Perseus,  the  slave  and  afterwards  freednian 
of  Zeno.  He  is  mentioned  only  by  Suidas  (L  «.), 
who  also  giies  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works, 
which  are  completely  lost,  [h.  S.] 

HERMANU'BIS  ("Enuawf  fti),  a  son  of  Osiris 
and  Nephthys,  was  represented  as  a  human  being 
with  a  dog^  head,  and  regarded  as  the  symbol  <S 
the  Egyptian  priesthood,  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation irf  truth.   (Pint,  de  Is.  elOt.Ol;  Diod,  i, 

18,  87.)  [L.  S.] 
HERMAPHRODriUS  CEpM-P^f'™)-  The 

name  is  compounded  of  Hermes  and  Aphnidite, 
and  is  synonymous  with  i^Bpo^tiwis,  -yurairflfioi, 
■ijulaj'Spa!,  &c  He  was  originally  a  male  Aphto- 
dire  (Aphioditus),  and  represented  as  a  Hermes 
with  the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  fertility  (Faos.  L 

19.  g  3),  but  afterwards  as  a  divine  being  com- 
bining the  two  sexes,  and  usually  with  the  head, 
breasts,  and  body  of  a  female,  but  with  the  sexual 
parts  of  a  man.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Ovid 
{Met.  Jv.  285,  Sc),  he  was  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
Aphrcdir«,  and  consequentiy  a  great-grand  sou  of 
Atias,  whence  he  is  called  AtlanUades  or  AUanHm. 
(Ov.  Mel.  iv.  868;  Hygin.  Fab.  271.)  He  hod 
inherited  the  beauty  of  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  went  to  Caiia  ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  HalicBrnassus  he  laid  down  by  the  wel] 
Salmads.    The  nymph  of  the  well  fell  in  love  with 


Once  wbeo  he  was  batliing  in  the  veil,  she  em- 
bmced  him,  and  prnjed  to  the  gods  that  they  might 

TJte  goda  granted  the  reqaest,  and  the  hodiea  of  the 
;oath  and  the  nymph  hecame  nnited  in  euth  a 
manner  that  the  two  together  eonid  not  be  called 
either  a  man  or  a  woman,  hut  were  both.  Herma- 
phroditua,  onbecomingaware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  futnre  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
ehonld  be  metamorphosed  into  an  hennaphrodite. 
(Oy.Lc;  Diod.  iv.  6  j  Lncian,  Dud.  Dear.  IB. 
2  ;  VitruT.  ii.  8  ;  Feet.  &  v.  Sobaai^.)  In  this,  as 
in  other  mythological  stories,  we  must  not  suppoaa 
that  the  idea  is  baaed  on  a  ^t,  but  the  idea  gave 
rise  Xa  the  tale,  and  tlius  received,  as  it  were,  a 
concrete  body.  The  idea  itself  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  worship  of  nature  m  the  East, 
where  we  find  not  only  monatrons  compounds  of 
nuimals,  but  also  that  peculiar  kind  of  dualism 
which  maniieatfi  itself  in  the  combination  of  the 
m^e  and  female.  Others,  howerer,  conceive  that 
the  hermaphrodites  wei'e  subjects  of  artistic  repre- 
sentation rather  than  of  religious  worship.  The  an- 
cient artists  frequently  repreacnlod  hennaphrodites, 
either  m  groupa  or  separately,  and  either  in  a 
reclining  or  a  standing  attitude.  The  first  cele- 
brated statue  of  an  hermaphrodite  weis  that  by  Fo- 
Ijclea.  (PUn.  H.  N.  ixiv.  19,  SO  i  comp,  Hein- 
ricb,  Cianmeiitaiia  jna  ffennapAroditoram  Arta 
ar/fiqaa^  Operibus  tasigaiam  Orpines  et  Causae  fif^ 
pHamtur,  Hamburg,  1 80S  j  Welcker,  in  Creuier 
and  Daub's  pSWkb,  iv.  p.  169,  &c.)         [L.  8.] 

HERMA'PIAS  CEp/mitfas  or  'Epixainhs),  a 
Greek  grammarian,  who  is  mentioned  several  tunea 
in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer,  among  the 
commentators  of  the  Homeric  poems  (oii/^iv.  235, 
iL  326,  liii.  137.)  From  these  passages  we  ieain 
that  his  commentary  treated  on  grammar,  accent, 
and  the  like  ;  but  the  author,  as  well  as  his  com- 
mentarioB,  aro  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HERMAttCHUS  ("E^/icvxos),  sometimes,  but 
incoiTectly,  wiitlen  Hermaohus.  He  was  a  son  of 
Agemarchus,  a  poor  man  of  Myti]ene,'and  was  at 
iirat  brought  up  as  a  rhetorician,  but  afterwards 
became  a  taithful  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  left  to 
him  his  garden,  and  appmted  lum  his  siiraessor  as 
the  head  of  his  schooX  about  B.  C  270.  (Diog. 
Laert.  1. 17,  24.)  He  died  in  the  house  of  LjMas 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  left  behind  him  the  repula- 
UoQ  of  a  great  philosopher.  Cicero  {de  Fin.  u.  30) 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Epicnrus  addressed  to 
him.  Hermarcbos  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
wliicli  are  characterised  by  Diogenes  laertins  (i. 
24)  as  mfWioTB,  viz.  'EirioYo\iKii  vtpi  'Eh«od- 
KKlais,  in  22  books,  Ifcpl  tSv  fiaAjj^wiF,  Tlph 
JUdrium,  and  Hpii  'ApiarorihitP ;  but  all  of  them 
are  lost,  and  we  know  nothing  about  them  but 
iheic  titles.  But  from  an  expression  of  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  Dear.  i.  33),  we  may  infer  that  his  works 
wuro  of  a  polemical  nature,  and  directed  against 
the  philosophy  of  Fklo  and  Atistolle,  and  on 
Empedodos.  (Comp.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  30  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  SB8  ;  Phot;  BiU.  Cod,  167,  p.  !15,  b.  ed. 
Bekker.)  It  should  be  remarked  Mat  his  name 
was  formerly  written  Hetmachus,  unUl  it  was  cor- 
rected by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdola  Graee.  ii.  pp. 
159,  290.  IL.  S.1 

HERMAS  CEpfioi),  a  disdple  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  So  at 
least  it  18  generally  believed,  and  it  is  further  sup- 
posed that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas 
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Romans  (icvi.  14),  This  opinion  blmbo  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  be^ning  of  the  second  centuiy  of 
im  a  Greek  worit  entitled  Hermm  Fustor 
(sroifiiiii)  was  circulated  from  Home,  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  the  Christian  church.  We 
possess  the  work  only  in  a  LaUn  translation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  there  still  eidsC  some  fragments  of  the 
Greek  original,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Fabriciua  {Cod.  ApasyjA.  N.  T.  iiL  p.  738)  and 
Grabe  (Spioiles.  Pair.  L  p.  303).  The  object  of 
the  author  of  this  treatise  is  to  mstruct  his  read- 
ers in  the  duties  of  liie  Christian  life,  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance,  man's  relation  to  the  church, 
&sts,  prayer,  constancy  in  martyrdom,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  inculcates  his 
doctrines  is  of  a  singular  kind,  for  he  represents 
them  as  divine  revehitions,  which  were  made  to 
him  either  in  visions  or  by  his  own  guardian  angel, 
whom  he  cai]apasioi'  onffdiais^  a^d  from  whom  his 
work  derives  its  name.  The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  three  books:  the  first  is  entitled  Vialones,  and 
contains  four  visions,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
been  ordered  to  commit  to  writing.  The  subjects 
are  mostly  of  an  ethical  nature,  or  the  church. 
The  second  contains  12  Mandaia,  whicli  were 
given  to  Hermas  by  his  guardian  angel  as  answers 
to  ques^ons  which  he  had  put  to  bun.  The  third 
book,  entitled  Smilitudtsies,  contiuns  ten  similee, 
which  were  likewise  revealed  to  Hermas  by  hia 
angel ;  and  the  similes  themselves  are  taken  from  a 

commands  and  similes,  the  author  endeavours  to 
show  that  a  godly  life  consists  in  observing  the 
eommands  of  God  anddoingpenance;  thathewho 
leads  a  godly  Kle  ia  safe  against  all  temptations 
and  pe    ec  an     will   uitimalely  be  raised 

into  T         ec  a  ot  the  writer  were  thus 

evid  go       an  e,  but  some  of  his  opi. 

nion  ry  severely  censured  by  theo- 


of  a  rata        g,  but  of  a  lively  and  en- 

thu  m  p  Mosheim  judges  of  him 

moa  se  re  and  tre  ts  him  as  a  person  guilty 
of  m  un  ar  ab  pious  fraud,  and  whose 
prod  scarce       ny  value.   Tlie  doctrines, 

how      ,     e,  e  w  ole,  sound ;  and  as  lo  the 

form  in  which  they  are  clothed,  it  ia  impossible  for 
us  to  say  what  induced  him  to  adopt  it.  The  book 
Itself  is  a  sort  of  devotional  treatise,  and  conlaius 
many  a  lesson,  encouragement  and  warning,  which 
must  have  ]>een  useful  lo  the  early  Christians, 
and  have  comforted  them  under  the  sufferings  lo 
which  they  were  exposed  in  those  times.  The 
high  esUmation  in  which  the  work  was  held  is 
attested  by  Irenaeua  {adv.  Haeres.  iv.  3),  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  {^roia.  I  29),  and  Origen.  {&p!an. 
Epist,  ad  Sum.  Iti.)  According  to  Ensebius 
{HisL  Swfes.  iii.  3),  many  indeed  doubted  the 
genninencas  of  the  Pastor,  hut  others  had  it  read  in 
public,  and  legarded  it  as  a  necessary  introduction 
lo  Christianity,  This  latter  was  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  Hieronyinus  {de  Script.  Ecdea.  10),  more 
especially  in  those  countries  where  Greek  was 
spoken ;  but  Hieronymus  himself  is  nneertmn  in 
his  opinion,  for  sometimes  he  calls  it  a  useful  book, 
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i.  1.)  TertuHian  (*  Padiffll.  10),whohad  jndgea 
it  »eiy  aevereiy,  doea  not  appear  to  have  made 
Bny  deep  impression  upon  bin  readere,  for  tiie  fact 
of  the  Pastor  being  declared  an  apotryphiil  work  ty 
aoveral  synods,  does  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to 

tliey  did  ni>t  regard  it  as  a  canonicjil  work. 

One  oE  the  main  reasons  why  the  Pastor  was 
generally  held  in  soch  high  esteem  was  undouhl- 
ediy  the  belief  that  its  author.  Hennas,  was  the 

10  as  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  an  opinion 


which  h 


nodem  ti 


Dodwell,  Wake,  and  othi 

is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  autlior 
of  the  Pastor  was  a  different  person,  yet  the  un- 
certainty of  the  earl;  cliiui:h  (see  Tertnll.  I,  c ; 
Euaeb.  Hist.  Ecdea.  iii.  25)  seems  to  show  that 
the  anthor  himself  had  given  no  ctne  to  ascertain 
the  identity,  and  perhaps  intentionally  avoided 
giving  any-  Another  opinion,  ^vhich  ia  based 
on  ani^ent  authi^ties  {Oarm.  c  Marcionem,  ill.  in 
fin. ;  Muratori,  Anliq.  IlaL  merf.  aevi,  ii!,  p.  853, 
&c ),  is  that  Hennas,  the  anthor  of  the  Pastor,  was 
H  brotiier  of  Pius  IL,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  entered 
npon  bis  oSice  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  in  the  first  phice,  the 
autbonties  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  are  of 
■ery  donbtfnl  nature  j  and  secondly,  a  writer  of 


1  cnald  ni 


of  the  heresies  which  were  then  spreading,  but  of 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Pastor.  Con- 
ffldering,  moreover,  that  the  work  already  enjoyed 
CQnsiderahle  reputation  in  tlie  time  of  Irenaeas  and 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  written  either  in  the  time  of  the  jostles  or 
soon  after,  and  that  ie  author  was  either  the  person 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  or  one  who  assumed  the 
name  of  that  person  ibr  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
greater  influence  npon  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Pastar  is  that  by  J. 
Faber,  Paris,  1513,  which  was  afterwards  often 
reprinted.  A  better  edition  is  that  ot  Cotelier  in 
liis  Palrei  Apaslol.  Paris,  1 673.  It  is  also  printed 
in  other  collections  of  the  lathers  ;  but  a  very  good 
separata  edition,  together  with  the  Epistle  of  Ba> 
nabas,  appeared  at  Oxford,  1685,  ISmc.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  voLi.  p.SO,  &c  ;  Fabric.  Bi6L  Gra&:.  vol. 
tII.  p.  IS,  &c.;  Mosheim,  Cmammt.  ile  H^  Christ, 
ante  Ctoulojit  p.  106  j  Neander,  KtnieitgesiAuAte, 
Yol.i.p.1107.)  [L.8.] 

HERMEIAS  or  HEHMIAS  CEp/tfia!  or  'Ep- 
litas:  see  concerning  tlie  mode  of  writing  this 
name,  Stahr,  Aritlolelia,  vol.  L  p.  75).  1.  Tyrant 
or  dynast  of  the  cntiea  of  Atamens  and  Absos,  in 
Myeia,  celebrated  as  the  &iend  and  patron  of  Ari- 
stotle. He  is  said  to  hafe  been  an  eunuch,  and  to 
have  begun  life  ss  a  slave,  but  whether  he  obtained 
his  liberty  or  not,  he  appeara  to  have  early  risen 
to  a  confidential  position  with  Eubuliis,  the  ruler 
of  Atameus  and  Assos.  I^  however,  Strabo's 
statement,  that  he  repdred  to  Athens,  and  there 
attended  the  lectures  of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
be  collect,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  at  that 
time  obtained  his  freedom,  though  lie  renutined  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  Eubulus,  who  had  raised 
huuself  from  the  situation  of  a  banker  to  the  undis- 
puted goiermnent  of  the  two  cities  already  men- 
tioned. In  this  position  Enbulua  maintained  him- 
self till  his  death,  in  defiance,  it  would  appear,  of 
the  authority  of  Persia  (see  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  i),  and 


HERMEIA3. 
hi's  authority  without  opposition.  The  exact  feiioA 
of  his  acces^on  is  unknown,  and  we  knoir  not  how 
long  he  had  held  the  sovereign  power  when  he  in- 
vited Aristofle  and  Xenocrates  to  his  little  court, 
about  the  year  B.  c.  347.  The  long  sojourn  of 
Aristotle  with  him,  and  the  wann  attachment 
which  that  philosopher  formed  towards  him,  are 
strong  arguments  in  fkvour  of  the  character  of 
Hermias :  yet  the  relations  between  them  did  not 
escape  the  most  injurious  suspicions,  for  which 
there  was  doubtless  as  httte  leiiBon  as  ibr  the  ob- 
loquy with  which  Aristotle  was  Ijaded  when,  after 
the  death  of  Hermias,  he  married  Pythias,  the 
niece,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  the  adopted 
daoghtec  of  his  friend  and  benefactor.  (Strab. 
xiiL  p.  GIO  i  Pseud.  Ammon.  nil,  Ariilol. ;  Arielo- 
cles  ap.  Enseb.  Praep.  Bo.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert  t.  3.) 
Of  other  occurrences  under  the  rule  of  Heimias 
we  know  nothing  ;  tut  he  appears  to  have  main- 
tained himself  in  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  his 
little  state,  and  in  avowed  independence  of  Persia, 
until  the   year  345,  when  the  Greek  general, 

to  take  the  command  in  Asia  Minor,  decoyed  hun, 
by  a  promise  of  sale  conduct,  to  a  personal  inter- 
view, at  which,  in  defiance  of  his  pledge,  he  seized 
and  detained  him  as  a  prisoner.  After  making 
use  of  his  Mgnet  to  enfoico  the  subraisdon  of  the 


captive 


Artaierxes,  where  he  was  soon  aStei  put  to  death. 
(Died.  ivi.  5-2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  610,  614;  Diog. 
LaSrt.  Y.  6.) 

Aristotle  testified  his  reverence  for  the  memory 
ot  hie  friend,  not  only  by  erecting  a,  statue  to  him 
at  Delphi,  but  by  celebrating  his  praises  in  an  ode 
or  hymn,  addressed  to  Virtue,  whi<Ji  has  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  696i  Biog.  Laert.v.6,7.)  Concemmgthe  rela- 
tions of  the  philosopher  with  Hermias,  and  the  in- 

articleARiSToriE  [vol.  L  p.318],and  Blakesley's 
Ijfe  of  Aristotie,  p.  35—44. 

2.  A  Carian  by  birth,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
he  the  favourite  and  chief  minister  of  Seleucus 
Gerannns,  and  was  left  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  in 
Syria  by  that  monarch  when  he  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition across  the  Taurus,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  met  with  his  death,  B.C.  333.  That  event 
placed  Hermeias  in  tiie  posBession  of  almost  undis- 
pnted  power,  the  young  king,  Antiochus  III.,  being 
then  only  in  his  16th  year;  and  his  jealous  and 
grasping  disposition  led  him  to  remove  as  fer  as 
possible  all  competitors  for  power.  The  formidable 
revolt  of  Melon  and  Alexander  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  seamed  to  demand  all  the 
attention  of  Antiochus,  but  Hermeias  perauaded 
him  to  confide  the  conduct  of  the  army  sent  against 
the  msurgents  to  his  generals.  Xenon  and  Theo- 
dotus,  wlide  be  advanced  in  person  to  attack  Coele- 
8yria.  Here,  however,  the  king  met  with  a  com- 
plete repulse,  while  the  army  sent  against  Molon 
was  totally  defeated  by  that  general,  who  made 
himself  master  m  consequence  of  several  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Tigris.  The  opinion  ot 
Hermeias,  who  still  opposed  the  mareh  of  Antio- 
chus to  the  East,  was  now  overruled,  and  the  king 
took  the  field  in  person  the  ensuing  spring  But 
though  the  ^vourite  had  succeeded  in  removing 
his  chief  opponent,  Epigencs,  by  a  fabricated  charge 
of  eonspiracy,    his  utter   incapacity   lor  mihtary 


IIERMEUS. 
af^n  was  fully  apparent  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
in  wHcIi,  nevertheleBs,  Antiochus,  having  followed 
the  adtito  o(  Zeoxis,  in  oppoMtion  io  tliBt  of  Hei^ 
laeini,  defeated  Molon  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  le- 
coverad  tli«  revolted  provincea.  But  during  the 
eubeequent  halt  at  Seleuceia,  Henneias  had  again 


opportniiitj  of  displaying  hia  evil  disposition  by 
tlio  crneltie!  with  which,  notwithstanding  tha  op- 
'poaition  of  AiiUochus,  he  stained  the  victory  of  the 


young  king.     Meanwhile,  the  Inrth 

Antiochns,  by  I.aodice,  is  aaid  to  have  eiciiea  in 

the  project  of  getting  rid  of  the  king  hiinaelf,  in 
order  tliat  he  might  rule  with  still  more  uncon- 
trolled authority  under  the  name  of  hia  infent  son. 
This  nefarious  scheme  was  fortunately  revealed  in 
tiinelo  Anliochus,who  had  long  regarded  Hermeias 
Avith  fear  ae  well  as  aversion,  and  he  now  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  aseistance  of  hia  physiuan, 
Apollophanes,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  rid  him- 
self of  hia  miniater  by  Basaasuiation.  Polybiua, 
who  is  onr  sole  authority  ftir  all  the  preceding 
facts,  has  drawn  the  character  of  Hermeias  in  the 
blackest  colours,  and  represents  his  death  as  a  sub^ 
ject  of  general  rejoicing,  though  he  considers  his 
fete  as  a  very  inadequale  punishment  for  his  mis- 
deeds.    (Pofyb.  T.  *I— 66.)  [B.H.B]. 

HERMEIAS  i'Epiiflits).  1.  An  iambic  poet, 
a  native  of  Curia  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  contem- 
paiary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  produclioDS  have  come  down  to 
ns.  {Alhen.  xiii.  p.  563  j  Schneidewin,  Delfctus 
Poes.  p.  242.) 

3.  Of  Metbymna  in  Lesbos,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Sicily,  the  third  book  of  which  is  q^noled 
by  Atbenaeiis  (x.  p.  438);  hut  we  know  from 
Diodorus  Siculua  (xv.  37)  that  Hermeias  related 
the  history  of  Sicily  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  376, 
nnd  that  die  whole  work  was  divided  into  ten  or 
twelve  books.  Stephanus  Bjiantius  (s.  v.  Xatjilt) 
speaks  of  a  Feriegesia  of  Hermeias,  and  Athe- 
naeua  (iv.  p.  149)  quotes  the  second  book  of  a 
work  nepl  ToB  Tpvrtloa  '&ir6h\wos,  by  one  Her- 
meias, but  whether  both  or  either  of  them  ia  iden- 
tical with  the  historian  of  Sicily  is  quite   uucer- 

3.  A  Christian  writer,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  i^ut  the  time  of  Tatianua.  Bespec^ng  his 
lile  nothing  ia  known,  but  we  possess  under  his 
name  a  Greek  work,  entitled  Aicurvpfiis  tSp  «J» 
$i*oiro^i',  in  which  the  author  holds  the  Greek 
philOBOphera  up  to  ridicule.  It  ia  addreased  to  the 
friends  and  re^tiona  of  the  author,  and  is  intended 
to  guard  them  against  the  eirors  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers. The  author  puts  togelher  the  various 
ojiinions  of  pbiloaophers  on  nature,  the  world,  God, 
hia  nature,  and  relation  to  the  world,  the  human 
soul,  &c. ;  shows  their  discrepancies  and  inconsist- 
encies, and  thus  proves  their  useleasneas  and  in- 
sufficiency on  those  important  questions.  The 
author  ia  not  without  consideiable  wit  and  talent, 
and  his  work  is  of  some  importance  for  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen 
chapters,  and  was  iirst  puhliahed  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Seller  at  Zurich,  1B53,  8to.,  and 
^iun  in  1B60,  toL  It  waa  subsequently  printed 
in  sevei'a]  coUeetiona  of  ecdeaiastical  writers,  e.  g. 
in  MoreU's  Tahal.  Compendia.  (Basel,  1680,  8vo. 
p.  J89,  &c),  in  several  editions  of  Justin  Martyr, 
in  the  edition  of  Tatianus  by  W.  Worth  (Oxford, 
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1700,  8vo.),  in  the  Auctarium  BiU.  P<Ur.   (Paris, 
1 624,  fob),  and  in  Gallandi's  BiU.  Fair,  vol,  ii.  p.  61!, 
kc    A  separate  edition,  with  notes  by  H.  Wolf, 
Gale,  and  Worth,  was  published  hy  J.  C.  Domme- 
rich,  Halle,  1 764,  Svo,    (Comp.  Fabric.  BiM.  Graea. 
'     ii.  p.]14,  &c.iCave,iBBt  £ii.  vol.  i.  p.50.) 
HermeiM  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hec- 
Sozomenus,  the  eccleuBStical  hiatorian  [Sozo- 
Ts],  nor  with  the  Hermeias  who  is  mentioned 
hy  St.  Augustin  {Be  Htares.  SO)  as  the  founder  of 
the  horetiotl  sect  of  the  Hennfflans  or  Seleucians, 
ho  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ     A 
w  more  persona  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
ihriciua.  (SiSl  Grace. ToLvii.  p.  114,  &c)  [L.S.] 
HERMEBICUS,  king  of  the  Suevi,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  entered 
Spi^n,  J.D.  409.  The  Suevi  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  Gallaecia,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Spain ;  but 
-'■  -  -jat  of  the  Gallaecians  retained  their  independ- 
i  and,  thoDgh  apparently  unsupported  by  the 
troops  of  ^e  empire,  carried  on  an  obstinate  and 
'  enltory  warfare  with  the  invaders.    InA.n.419 
>r  broke  out  between  Heimeiie  and  his  former 
allies,  the  Vandals,  who,  under  their  king  Oun- 
'--'c,  attacked  the  Suevi  in  the  mountains  of  Ner- 
or  Nerbasis  (TiUemont  understands  the  maun- 
s  of  Biscay,  but  we  rather  identi^  them  w-ilh 
mountains  of  GaUicia  or  of  Portugal,  N.  of  the 
Douro) ;  but  the  Vandals  were  recalled  to  their  own 
settlements  in  Baetit^  by  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
lopsinto  Spain.  In  their  retreat  they  had  a  severe 
nilict  at  Biacara  (Braga),  in  which  they  slew  many 
the  Suevi,    In  i.n.  431  HeimBric,who  had  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  independent  portion  of  the 
Gallaecians,  broke  the  treaty,  and  ravaged  their  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  failing  to  reduce  their  strongholds,  re- 
stored his  captives,  and  renewed  the  peace.     Neil 
year  (a.  d.  433)  he  broke  it  again ;  and  Idatius,  the 
chronicler,  waa  sent  to  Aetius,  the  patrician,  then  in 
Gaul,  to  solicit  help.    In  i.  n.  433  Idatins,  accom  ■ 
panied  by  Count  Censorius,  returned  to  Spain,  and 

ratified  hy  the  court  of  Valcntinian  III.  In  *.  o. 
437  Cenaorins  was  sent  again  to  Heimeric,  and  in 
430  peace  was  concluded.  Henneric  resigned  his 
crown  the  same  year  to  his  son  Becbilda,  having 
been  suffering  for  four  years  from  some  disease,  of 
which  be  dieii,  three  years  after  hia  abdication 
(a.d.  441).  Isidore  of  Seville  says  he  reigned 
14  years,  which,  reckoned  hack  from  his  abdication 
{A.  D.  438),  carries  us  to  424.  As  this  was  long 
after  hia  invasion  and  settlement  in  Gallaecia,  it 
perhaps  marks  the  epoch  of  his  recognition  by  the 
Romana  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Idatiua,  CSrani- 
con;  laid.  Hispal.  Hialor.  Suemr.;  TiUemont,  Ifist. 
des  Emp.  vol.  V.  vi.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HEBMES  ("Ep/ifl!,  ■Ep>«fos,  Dor.  'Ep/iai),  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  Mab,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
bom  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia(Hom. 
Od.  viiL  33S,  siv.  435,  xxiv,  1  j  Hymn,  m  Merc. 
1,  &C. ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  682,  xiv.  291),  whence  he  ia 
called  Atkmtiades  or  Cyllenius  ;  but  Fhilosttatoa 
(7c™.  i.  B6)  places  his  birth  in  Olympus.  In  the 
^rat  hours  after  his  birth,  he  escaped  from  his 
cradle,  went  to  Pieiria,  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
oien  of  Apollo.  (Horn.  Hyma.  in  Merc  17.)  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odjsaey  this  tradition  is  not  n^en- 
tioned,  though  Hermes  is  characterised  as  a  cun- 
ning thief.  {II.  T.  390,  xxiv.  24.)  Other  accounts, 
again,  refer  the  theft  of  the  oien  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced perioct  of  the  life  of  the  god.    (ApoUod.  iii. 
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10.  §  2 ;  Anton.  Lib.  23.)  In  order  not  to  be  di" 
covered  by  the  tracea  of  his  footstep;,  Hemes  f< 
on  Bandals,  and  drove  the  oxen  to  Pjlos,  whore  1 
killed  two,  and  concealed  the  re^t  in  a  cave.  (Com. 
the  different  stratagems  hj  which  ha  escaped  in 
Horn.  flVniK.  m  Men.  75,  &c.,  and  Anton.  Li' 
;,c.)  The  BliinB  of  the  slaaghtered  animala  we 
niuled  to  a  rock,  and  part  of  their  Hcsti  was  pre- 
pared Knd  conmmed,  and  the  reet  bnmt ;  at  the 
same  time  he  offered  aciifices  to  the  twelve  gods, 
whencs  he  is  probably  called  the  inventor  of  divine 


irship  and  ei 


(Horn,  fl-j™. 


B  Mer 


125,  &c.  i  Died.  i.  IS.) 

to  Gyllene,  where  he  founa  a  wrioise  at  tne  en- 
trance  of  bis  native  cave.     He  look  the  animal'i 
shell,  drew  airings  acrosa  it,  and  thna  invented  thi 
lyre  and  plectmm.     The  number  of  strings  of  hii 
new  invention  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  threi 
and  by  others  seven,  and  they  were  made  of  thi 
gills  eitherofoienorof  sheep,  (Horn.  ;.o.fil[Diod. 
i-  16,  T.  76  ;  Oiph,  Argim.  381  ;  Herat.  Cafm.  i. 
ID,  6.)    ApoUa,  by  his  prophetic  power,  had 
the  meantime  discovered  the  thief,  and  went 
Cyllene  to  charge  him  with  it  before  his  moth 
Maia.    She  showed  tn  the  god  the  child  in 
cradle  ;  but  Apollo  took  the  boy  belbre  Zeus,  a 
demanded  back  bis  oxen.    Zeus  commanded  h: 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Herm 
denied  that  he  had  stolen  the  cattie.     As,  ho' 
ever,  be   saw  that   hia   assertions  were   not  t 
lieved,  he  conducted  Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored 
to  him  bis  men }   but  nhen  Apollo  heard  the 
eouods  of  the  lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  hi 
allowed  Hennea  to  keep  the  anioials.  Hermes  no* 
invented  the  syrin:c,  and  after  having  disoLosed  biE 
inventions  to  Apollo,  the  two  gods  concluded  ar 
intimate  fiiendsliip  with  each  other.  (Horn.  i.e. 
S\if  Sts.)     Apollo  presented  bis  young  tHond  with 
his  own  golden  shepherd's  staff,  Uught  him  the  art 
of  praphesjing  by  means  o£  dice,  and  Zeus  made 
him  hie  own  herald,  and  also  of  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world.     According  to  the  Homerio  hymn 
(£33,  Blu.),  Apolh)  refased  to  teach  Hermea  the  art 
of  prophecy,  and  referred  him  for  it  to  the  three 
sisteia  dwelling  on  Parnassus ;  bat  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  protecting  flocks  end  pas- 
tures (fi68  i  comp.  Lncian,  Dial.  Dear.  7  i  Ov. 
Met.  ii.  68S,  &c.). 

The  pnndpal  featare  in  the  traditions  about 
Hermes  consats  in  hia  being  the  herald  of  the  gods, 
and  in  this  capacity  ho  appears  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  his  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pd- 
lasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  legends.  As  the  heiald  of  the 
gods,  he  is  the  god  of  skill  in  the  use  of  speech  and 
if  eloquence  in  general,  for  the  heialda  are    ' 
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adroit  speaker,  he  was  especially  employed  as  mef 
senger,  when  eloquence  was  required  lo  attain  th 
desired  object.  {Od.  i.  38,  B.  niv.  390  ;  Hon 
Hyirai.  in  Cbr.  335.)  Hence  the  tongues  d^  sacri 
licial  animals  were  offered  to  him.  (Arisloph.  Faa 
1062;  Athen.i.  p.  16.)  As  heralds  and  messen 
gers  are  usually  men  of  prudence  and  circuraspec 
tion,  Hermea  was  also  the  god  of  prudence  am 
skill  in  alt  the  relations  of  social  intercourse,  (/i 
XI.  35,  riiv.  232,  Od.  ii.  38.)  These  qnalitie 
were  combined  with  simjli^  ones,  such  as  cunning 
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both  in  words  and  actions,  and  even  frand,  peijnry, 
and  the  inclination  to  steal ;  but  acts  of  this  kind 
were  committed  by  Hermes  always  with  a  certmn 
skill,  dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness.  Examples 
occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Hermea  (66,  £60, 
333  ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1337  ;  Horn. 
IL  v.  390,  xxiv.  24  ;  ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  3). 

Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  saga- 
city, he  waa  regarded  aa  the  anther  of  a  variety  of 
inventions,  and,  besides  the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet,  numbera,  as- 
tronomy, muMc,  the  art  of  fighting,  gymnasUcs,  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  tree,  measures,  weights,  and 
many  other  things.  {Plut.  Sffmpoi'.  ix.  3 ;  Died.  /.o. 
and  T.  75  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  377.)  The  powers  which 
he  possessed  himself  he  conferred  upon  those  mor- 
tals and  heroaa  who  enjoyed  his  &ivour,  and  all 
who  bad  them  were  under  bis  especial  protection,  or 
ai^e  called  hia  sons,  (Od.x.  277,&c.,iv,  318, &c., 
xix.  397  1  Soph.  Philod.  133  j  Hes.  Op.  67  s  En- 
atath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  18, 1 063.)  He  was  employed  by 
the  gods  and  more  especially  by  Zens  on  a  variety 

Thus  he  conducted  Fiiam  to  Achilles  to  fetch  the 
body  of  Hector  {E.  iitiv.  336),  tied  Ixion  to  the 
wheel  (Hy^n.  Fab.  62),  conducted  Hera,  Aphro- 
dite, and  Athena  to  Paris  (Hygin.  Fab.  92  ;  Pans. 
V.  19.  $  1),  fastened  Promethens  to  Meant  Canca- 
6US  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ea/og.  vi.  42),  rescued  Dio- 
nysus after  his  birth  from  the  flames,  or  received 
him  from  tlie  hands  of  Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Atba- 
maa  (Apollod,  iiu  4.  9  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv. 
1137),  sold  Heracles  lo  Ompbale  (Apollod.  ii.  6. 
5  3),  and  waa  ordered  by  Zeua  to  carry  off  lo,  who 
waa  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded  by 
Argua  ;  but  being  betrayed  by  Hieiax,  he  slew 
Ai^s.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  3.)  From  this  murder  he 
is  very  commonly  called  'Apyciipiim)!.  (IL  xxiv. 
182  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Aea<^  Frooi.  S63  ;  Ov. 
Mil.  i.  67  0,  &c)  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was 
on  the  aide  of  the  Greeks.  [11.  xx.  72,  &c.)  His 
ministry  to  Zeus  is  not  confined  lo  the  offices  of 
herald  and  messenger,  bat  be  is  also  the  charioteer 
and  cupbearer.  (Hem.  Od.  L  143,  II.  xxiv.  178, 
440,  //jnJH.  !B  Or.  380  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1205.)  As  dreams  are  sent  by  Zena,  Hermea,  the 
Ayfriup  ivflpar,  condncls  them  to  man,  and  hence 
'  '  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it  in  his 
-  to  send  refreshing  sleep  or  to  take  it  away. 
(Horn.  jHymB-iBJl/era.  14,  //.  ii.  26,  xxiv.  343, 
&c)  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  w^ 
nduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ^oxo- 
vonir6yj  ptKpojroforAs^  '^x'^T^^^i  ^   (Hom.  Od. 

'  1,  9,  ^'^Bin.  in  Cer.  379,  &c  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Hom.  p.  561  i  DIog.  Laert.  viiL  31  ;  Hygin.  F<A. 
251.) 

The  idea  of  bis  being  the  herald  and  messenger 
)f  the  gods,  of  his  traveUing  from  place  lo  place 
and  concluding  treaties,  necessarily  implied  the 

se  and  of  commerce  among  men,  and  that  he 
friendly  towards  man.  {Od.  xii.  135,  /;.  xxiv. 
.)     In  this  capacity  he  waa  regarded  as  Ihs 
ilainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  reads,  who 
protected  traveUers,  and  punished  thoae  who  re- 
fused lo  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  tbeir 
™y.     {n.  vii.  277,  &c. ;  Theocrit.  xxv.  5  ;  Ari- 
iloph.  Plat.  1 159.)     Hence  the  Athenian  generals, 
in  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  oilered  sacrifices  to 
Hermes,  suroamed  Hegemonius,  or  Agetor ;  and 


nnmarnwB  statnea  of  iJie  god  were  erected  on  raada, 
at  doors  and  galea^  from  which  circumstant 
rived  n  variety  of  surnames  a..d  epiriiels. 
god  of  commorce,  he  was  called  RUiazopos^  f^iro- 
?iaLQ$,  TTOJiiyicdTnJhaSt  IttpSiixltapotj  dyaptt7vSy&c^ 
(Ariatoph.  P/ai.  IISS;  PoUni,  vii.  J5;  Orph, 
ffpiin.  xivii.  6  j  Pans.  i.  16.  g  1,  ii.  9.  §.  7,  "' 
II.  §  8,  So.) ;  end  as  '-  ^'^ -- 


■a  ac([uired  by  commert 
and  good  luck  {ffAouroBori]!),  he  also  presided 
over  the  gajne  of  dice,  and  ^ose  who  plajad  it 
threw  an  ohve  leaf  upnn  the  dice,  and  first  dteH' 
this  leat  (Horn.  //.  vii.  183;  Arisloph.  Pat, 
SSo ;  Eualath.  */  Horn.  p.  676.)  We  have  al- 
ready obBetved  that  Hcnces  was  conadered  as  the 
invenlci:  of  sadiHces,  and  henca  he  not  only  acts 
the  part  of  a  herald  at  sacrifices  (Aristoph.  fat, 
433),  hut  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial  animals, 
and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity of  sheep.  (Horn,  fljmm.  m  Merc.  £67,  &ci, 
/;.  liv.  490,  xvi.  180,  &c;  Hes.  7Tm<^.  444.) 
For  this  reason  he  was  especially  worshipped  by 
shepherds,  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  (Horn.  Od.  liv.  435 ;  En- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1766 ;  Aristoph.  Tiesm.  977 ; 
Pans.  viii.  16.  §  1 ;  ix.  34.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  SopA. 
PhSost.  J4,  69.)  This  featuie  in  the  character  of 
Hermes  is  a  remnant  of  the  andent  Arcadian  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  was  the  fertilising  god  of  the 
earth,  who  conferred  hia  blessings  on  man ;  and 
some  other  traces  of  this  character  occur  in  the 
Homeric  poeraa.  (II.  iiiv.  360,  Od.  riii.  336, 
itvi.  185,  Hymn,  m  Merc.  27.) 

Another  important  funclian  of  Hermes  was  his 
being  the  patron  of  all  the  gymnaatic  gamea  of  the 
Greeks.  This  idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  no  tiace  of  it  is  found  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  god,  such  ae  it  is  there  de- 
scribe, is  very  different  &om  that  which  we  might 
expect  m  the  god  of  the  gymnastic  art.  But  as 
his  images  were  erected  in  so  many  places,  and 
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flermoe)  were  extremely  nnmemus  in  Greece.  The 
Romans  identified  him  with  Mercury.  [Mekou- 
R1U9.]  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  wo  may 
mentioji  the  palm  troe,  the  tflrtoise,  the  number 
fbar,  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  mid  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  hun  consisted  of  ineenae,  honey,  cakes, 
pigs,  and  especially  Iambs  and  yoni^  goats.  (Pans, 
vii,  32.  g  2;  Aristoph.  Kb(.  1I2I,  II44i  Horn. 
Od.  sW.  435,  lis.  397  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  16.) 

The  principal  attributes  of  Hermes  are :  1.  A 
travelling  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  in  ]af«r 
times  was  adorned  with  two  little  winga ;  the  latter, 
however,are  sometimes  seen  arising  from  his  locks, 
his  head  not  being  covered  with  Iho  hat.  S,  The 
staff  {piSSos  or  ax^rrpoy)  :  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  magic  staff  by 
means  cf  which  he  chises  and  opens  the  eyea  of 
mortals,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  person  or 
god  from  whom  he  received  il,  nor  of  the  entwining 
serpents  which  appear  in  late  works  of  arL  Ac- 
coi^ng  to  the  Homeric  hymn  and  Apollodoiiis,  he 
received  it  from  Apollo ;  and  it  appears  that  we 
must  distinguish  two  staves,  which  were  afterwards 
united  into  one :  iirst,  the  orduiary  herald's  staff 
(//.  viL  377,  iTiii.  506),  and  secondly,  a  magie 
staff,  such  as  odier  divinities  also  possessed.  (Lu- 
cian.  Dial.  Dear.  yii.  5 ;  Virg.  jlai.  iv.  242,  &c.) 
The  white  ribbons  with  which  the  herald's  sti^ 
was  originaLy  surrounded  were  changed  by  latar 
artists  into  two  serpenU  (Schol.  ad  Than.  i.  63  ; 
Maorob.  Sat,  L  10  ;  comp.  Hjgin.  Porf.  Aslr.  iL7; 
Serv.  ad  Jen.  iv.  2i2,  viiL  138),  though  the  an- 
cients tliemselves  accnunted   for  them      ' ' 


ssym 


icairo 


t  of  thee 


^    .  Tbyregai 
aticna  cf  pnjdeni 


latural  n 


It  the  ei 

was.  that  he,  like  He^Ies  and  the 
regarded  as  llie  protector  of  ynulha 

c  exercises  and  contests  (Pind.  Nan. 


and  gyi 

r.  53),  ana  mat  at  a  jaier  nme  tne  uieeit  artiata 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymn^iam, 
and  represented  him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmonionsly  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Athens  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  (Pind.  iy*.  ii.  10,  Islhrn.  i.  60;  Ari- 
stoph. FltU.  1161.)  The  numerons  descendants 
of  Hermea  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  various  (nnctions  of  the 
god  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  assume  a  plurality 
of  gods  of  this  name.  Cicero  (_de  Nat,  Dear.  iii. 
33)  distinguishes  five,  and  Servius  (adjien.  i.  301, 
iv.  577)  ibun  but  these  numbers  also  include 
foreign  divinities,  which  were  Identified  by  tha 
Greeks  with  their  own  Hermes. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  hie  worship  is  Arcadia, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Ljcaon,  the  son  of 
Pela^pis,  is  said  to  have  built  to  him  the  first 
temple.  (Hygin.  Fab.  225.)  From  thence  his 
worship  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  his  honour  were  catled''Epffata.  (JJici.  of  Ant. 
3,  B.)    Hia  temples  and  statues  (ZJici.o/^Bi.s.i-. 


life,  health,  and  the  like.  The  slaJF,  in  kler 
is  farther  adorned  with  a  pair  of  wings,  eipressing 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  messenger  of  the  gods 
moved  from  place  to  place.  3.  The  sandals 
{riitKa.)  They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  wind;  but  Homer  no  where  says  or  sug- 
gests that  they  were  provided  with  wings.  The 
pEaatic  art,  on  the  other  band,  required  some  out- 
ward sign  to  express  this  quality  of  tho  god's  san- 
dals, and  tlietefore  formed  wings  at  his  ancles, 
whence  he  is  called  ttt^i'owwiAos,  or  aiij^es. 
(Oiph.  Symn.  xxvii.  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  312.)  In 
addition  to  these  attributes,  Hermes  sometintea 
holds  a  purse  in  his  hands.  Several  representations 
of  the  god  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
-"  the  discharge  of  hia  different  finictions,  have 
{Hirt,  JWjfflo/.  Bilderb.  I  p.  63, 


'"■>„. 


[L.  8.] 


HEBMES,  a  Greek  rheti 
tioned  in  the  work  ad  Heremiaia  (i.  11),  where 
ha  is  called  doctor  Dnsfer,  and  an  opinion  of  his  is 
quoted.  Tha  M88.  of  that  passage,  however,  vary, 
soma  having  Hermes,  and  others  flermeslet.  Some 
critics  have  conjectured  Hermagoraa,  but  the  opi- 
nion quoted  in  the  work  ad  Herexniam  does  not 
Jee  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  opinion 
Hermagoraa,  [L.  S.] 

HERMES  and  HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS 
('Ep/ini  and  'Ep^Si  T/mrjifynjToi),  tha  reputed 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  some  of  wiiich  arc 
still  extant.  In  order  to  understand  their  origin 
and  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Platonists  and  its  objects. 
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at  a  compiiradTBly  early  period.     Thus  the  Greek 
Hermes  was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Thol,  or 
Theiit,  aa  esrly  as  the  time  ot  Plato.      (FiUA. 
%  23  i  comp.  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23.)     But  the 
intormixture  of  the  religious  ideas  of  llie  two  coun- 
tries became  mora  prominent  at  the  tune  when 
Chria^Bnity  began  to  nuse   its  head,  and  when 
p^au  philosophy,  in  tiia  form  of  New  Platoniam, 
made   It4  last  and  ^desperate   effort  ag^nst  the 
Christian  reUgion.     Attempts  were  then  mad 
represent  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
n  higher  and  more  spiritual  light,  to  amalgama 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Greelts,  and  thereby  to 
to  the  latter  a  deep  reli^oua  moaning,  which  n 
them  appear  ns  a  yery  ancient  dirme  rerelal 


■ptian  Thot 


le  Chris 


ligion.  The  Egyptian  Thot  or  Hertnes  was 
sidered  as  the  real  author  of  eiery  thing  produced 
and  discorered  by  the  human  mind,  ns  the  father 
of  all  knowledge,  inventions,  legislation,  reb'gion, 
&0.  Hence  every  thing  tJiat  man  had  discovered 
and  committed  to  writing  was  regarded  as  the 
property  of  Hermes.  As  he  was  thus  ilie  source  of 
all  knoiriedge  and  thought,  or  the  >^yos  emhodied, 
he  was  termed  Tpli  nfjiuTos,  Hocmes  Trismegislus, 
01  simply  Trismegistna,  It  was  bhied  that  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  Imowledge 
from  tile  Egyptian  Hermea,  who  had  recorded  his 
thoughts  and  inventions  in  inscriptions  upon  piliars, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  4.  p.  7fi7) 
speaks  of  forty-two  Inolts  of  Hennes,  containing 
the  sum  totsl  of  human  and  divine  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  and  treating  on  cosmography,  astronomy, 
gec^raphy,  relipon,  with  all  its  forms  and  rites, 
and  more  especially  on  medicine.  There  ia  no 
leasan  for  doubting  the  existence  of  such  a  work 
or  works,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  at  the  time 
of  Clemens.  In  the  time  of  the  New  Flatouists, 
the  idea  of  the  authorship  of  Hermes  was  carried 
still  farther,  and  applied  to  the  whole  mnge  of 
literatnre.  lamhlichus  (Z>e  Mgst.  init)  designates 
the  anm  tola]  of  all  the  arts  and  sdences  among  the 
Egyptians  by  the  name  Hermea,  and  he  adds  that, 
of  old,  all  authors  need  to  call  their  own  productions 
the  works  of  Hermes,  This  notion  at  once  er- 
plains  the  otherwise  strange  statement  in  lambii- 
ohus  {De  Myst.  viiL  1),  that  Hermes  was  tiie 
nnthor  of  20,000  works  j  Manetho  even  apeaka  of 
36,fi25  works,  a  nmnher  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  years  which  ho  as^gna  to  hia 
several  dynasties  m  kmgs.  lamblichus  mentions 
the  worlu  of  Hermes  in  several  passages,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  translated  from  the  Egyptian 
into  Greek  {DeMysL  viii.  I,  2,  4,  6,  7)  ;  Plutarch 
also  {De  Is.  et  Os.  p.  37S,  e.)  speake  of  worka  a^ 
tiibuted  tn  Hermea,  and  so  does  Galen  {De  Snnpl. 
Med.  vi.  1)  and  Cyrillus  {Omtr.  Jsl  i.  30).  The 
existence  of  works  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  aa 
early  as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is  thus 
proved  beyond  a  donbl.  Their  contents  were 
chiefly  of  a  philosophico-religions  nature,  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  deity,  on  the  world 
and  nature ;  and  from  the  work  of  Lactantius,  who 
Wrote  his  Inatitntos  chiefly  to  refute  the  edncated 
and  learned  among  the  pagans,  we  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  Christianity,  the  religion  which  it 
was  intended  to  crush  by  those  works,  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  upon  their  autimrs.  (See 
e.g.  Cib./Bstt(.i.8,iL10,vii.4,lS.)    * 

The  question  as  to  the  i'eal  authorship  of  what 
are  called  the  works  of  Herraes,  or  Hermea  Tris- 


negistnsi  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 


spirit,  and  were  intended  to 

nread  the  doctrines  of 

the  New  Platonists,  and  m^ke  them  popular,  in 

opposition  to  the  rising  powe 

r  of  Christianity,  but 

others  wem  faU  of  the  most 

fantastic  and  vision- 

ary  theories,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  astro- 

logical and  magic  speculation 

,  the  most  fevourite 

topiis  of  New  Platonisra.     Several  works  of  Uiis 

r  times,  some  in  the 

only  in  Latin  tians- 

lationa  ;  but  all  those  whielt 

are  now  extant  are  of 

an  inferior  kind,  and  were,  il 

bB  probability,  com- 

_  iod  of  New  PlMonist  , 
when  a  variety  of  Christian  notions  had  become  em- 
bodied in  that  system.  It  may  bo  taken  lor  granted, 
on  thewhote,thatnaneoftheworke  bearing  the  name 
of  Hermes,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  no  w  before 
us,  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourth,  or 
perhaps  the  third,  century  of  our  era,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  contain  ideas  which 
may  be  as  ancient  as  New  Platoniam  itself.  We 
here  notice  only  the  principal  works  which  have 
been  published,  for  many  are  extant  only  in  MS., 
and  huried  in  various  iibrariea. 

1.  tiijos  riKfins,  perhaps  the  moat  ancient 
among  the  works  attributed  to  Hermea.  The 
Greek  original  is  quoted  by  Lactantius  {Div.  Ivstit. 
vii.  18),  bnt  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, which  was  foimerly  attributed  to  Appuleins 
of  Madama.  It  bean  the  title  Aade^as,  or 
Hermetis  JVisBKffoti  Jselepius  ahie  de  Nalu!^  De~ 
Oram  Dfalogas,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
shorily  before  the  time  of  I^ictantius.  Its  object 
is  to  refute  Christian  doctrines,  but  the  author  has 
at  the  same  lime  made  use  of  them  for  hia  own 
purposes.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  in 
Egypt,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  and  has  the  form  of 

clple  (Asclepius)  upon  God,  tho  universe,  nature, 
&C.,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  ot  the  New  Platonic 
philosophy.  It  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  Appu- 
teiua,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Poemander,  by 
Ficinna  and  Patricius.  The  latter  editions,  as  well 
as  the  Poemander,  by  Hadr.  Tumebus,  contain 

2.°0(irn  'Aviif.iptliia  irpis'Aii/mi'a  ^cuiAia,  which 
is  probably  the  production  of  the  same  author  as  the 
preceding  work.  Asclepius,  who  here  calls  Hermea 
hia  master,  discussee  i       ''         "      •    ■< 
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and  tiie  like. 


title  ILiifiisSii'')!,  or  Poemander  (from  tBift'^ir,  n 
ihepberd,  pastor)  seems  to  have  been  chosen  i» 
mitation  of  the  irov«ii',  or  Pa^or  of  Hennas  [Heb- 
UAS],  who  has  sometimes  even  been  considered  na 
the  author  of  the  Poemander.  The  whole  work 
ivided  by  Fidnns  into  fourteen,  but  by  Pa- 
1  into  twenty  books,  each  with  a  separate 
heading.  It  is  written  in  ^e  form  of  a  di^ogue, 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  previous  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  eta.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and  at- 
tributes, the  human  soul,  knowlodgo,  and  the  like ; 
and  all  these  subjects  aie  discusstd  in  the  spiiit  n[ 
■Jew  Platonism,  but  sometimes  Christian,  oriental, 
nd  Jewish  notions  are  mixed  up  with  it  in  a  re- 
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tuliar  to  t!iB  philosophy  of  tie  period  lo  wliicli  wo 
hive  aesigned  Ihia  woii.  It  was  first  pubiished  in 
a  Laliu  translation  by  Fidnua,  under  the  title 
Mercmii  Tri&imffisti  Liher  de  Poleetate  et  Sapiettiitt 
Dei,  Tatvisii,  1471,  fa).,  which  was  afterwnrda 
ofuai  reprinted,  as  at  Venice  in  1481.  1483,  1493, 
1497,  &C.  The  Greek  oiiginul,  with  the  tranelation 
of  Fidnus,  was  first  Edited  by  Hadr.  Tomebus, 
Paris,  1554,  .4to^  and  was  afterwards  published 
again  in  Fr.  Flussatis,  Ciouiallae  Indmtria,  Bar- 
deaus,  1574 ;  in  Palrldus'  Nom  de  i^versa  Phi- 
losopAia  Li&ris  quaUtor  eompreh^naa,  Ferrara,  1593, 
fbt.,  and  again  in  1611,  &!.,  and  at  Cologne  in 
1630,  fill.,  rcilh  a  commentary  by  Hannibal  Ro- 

4,  'lcapaiuiStiii.tiinK&  Jj  trfpl  ttaToiiXlatais  PiWotii^ 
rottf  vpo-yvteaTxi  tK  t^s  futOijfitvTiiiTJf  «f«mJ/iT/y 
irpii  "AfifMJKO  Al-fSTTTiov,  is  a  work  of  leas  import- 
ance, and  conlsms  inatructions  fiir  ascertaining  the 
iBSUfl  of  a  dieeaae  by  the  aid  of  mathemaUcs,  that 
ia,  of  astrology,  fur  tlie  nnttior  endeavoncs  lo  show 
that  the  nature  of  a  disease,  as  well  as  its  cure  and 
issue,  mnet  be  aseertained  from  the  constellation 
under  which  it  coiumenced.  The  enbatance  of 
this  work  seems  to  haie  been  nuknown  to  Fir- 
miens  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century), 
and  this  leads  '  '"■       '    '  " 


er  the  1 


1  of  Firn 


The' 


a  Latin  tCHnsle 
i«a  el  Vm  Dknoa  CVaicoroni,  Paris,  I6B6, 
and  in  Andr.  Argolua^  J}e  Dtefms  Orittds  ZAbri 
Patavii,  1B39,  4lD.  The  Greek  original  was 
ilied  by  J.  Cramer  (Ailroloff.  No.  vl  Norim- 
lergae,  1533,  41o.),  and  by  D.  HoesclieL     (Ang. 


Vindeli 


6.  DeSc 
astrolo^cal  work,  and  intended  to  show  how  the 

.  nativity  should  be  rfgulaled  at  the  end  of  every 
year.  The  or^nal  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
Gieeic,  tho!^  some  say  that  it  was  in  Ambie  ;  but 
it  wiis  at  any  rate  composed  at  a  later  time  than 
the  work  mentioned  under  No.  4.  We  now  possess 
only  a  Latin  version,  which  was  edited  by  Hiero- 
nymns  Wolf^  togsthet  vith  the  Isagi/ge  ai  Pac- 
phyrius,  and  some  other  works,  Basel,  1S59,  fol. 

a.  Aphorimd  aive  Centum  Senieniiae  Asiroiofficae, 
also  called  Cenlitoqaiam,  that  is,  one  hundred  aatro- 
Ifl^cal  propOBitibns,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  been  written  in  Arabic ;  but  we  now 
hare  only  a  Latin  translation,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed,  ua  at  Yeiiice,  1 492,  1493,  1501, 
1519,  fi)L,  at  Basel,  1633,  fol.,  1551,  Hvo.,  and  at 
.Ulm,  1661, 1674,  l-2mo. 

7.  Idler  Pigsko-Afediaia  EHranidaiii  Ki      '   " 


&a. 


astrological 

works,  and  is  as  yet  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
latran,  published  by  Andr.  Rivinue  (Leipzig,  1638, 
and  Frankfurt,  1601,  IBmo.),  though  the  Greek 
original  is  sljl)  entant  in  MS.  at  Madrid,  under  the 
title  of  mvparlSts  (from  icipaii,  lord  or  master). 
This  work  is  referred  to  even  by  Olympiadoms, 
and  must  therefore  have  existed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
is  a  sort  of  materica  medica,  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  for  it  treats  of  the  magic  and  medicinal 
powers  of  a  variety  of  stjmes,  plants,  and  animals, 
and  under  each  head  it  mentions  some  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  raedidne.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  work  was  originsJIy  cumpiled 
from  Persian,  Arabic,  or  Egyptian  sources. 


seem  to  be  produc 


of  the  ni 


e  ages,  e 


S.  TnKlililB  vers  Auvma  de  Lapidis  PMosopha 
Decreto,  that  is,  on  the  philosopher  s  stone  The 
work  is  divided  into  seven  Lhaplers,  which  sra 
legnrded  as  the  seven  seals  of  Hermes  Tnsmegis- 
tttS.  It  was  published  in  Latin  by  D  Gnosius, 
Leipzig,  1610,  and  161°  ° -- 


>.  T<Aule. 


',  pre 


tofess 


Qg    to 


art  of  making, 
Niimberg,  1541  and  I64S,  4to,and  at  Straasbuix, 
1666,  Svo.^ 

10.  JltpX  BoToySi'  xw*i^wi  IS  only  a  fiagment, 
but  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  peiiod  than  the 
two  preceding  works,  and  treats  of  similar  subjects 
as  the  KufaviScs.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Boe- 
ther's  edition  of  L.  Lydus,  de  McHniio,  with  notes 
by  Baehr. 

11.  Iltpl  acmiimi,  on  eaitb^uakes,  or  rather  on 
the  forebodings  implied  in  them.  It  is  onlv  a 
fiagment,  consisting  of  sixty-six  hexamett 

and  sontetinieB  to  Orpheus.  It  was  first  edited  by 
Fr.  Morel,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  F.  A.  Bnif, 
Paris,  1586,  4to.,and  afterwards  by  J.  S.  Scboder, 
1691,  4ta.  It  is  also  conttuned  in  Maittaire's 
MiscefloHea,  London,  1722,  4t0T  and  in  Brunck-a 
.iEa;«*i,iii.  p.  127. 

For  a  more  detaled  account  of  the  works  bearing 
the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  see  Fabric.  BiU. 
Gro£c.  vol.  i.  pp.  46 — 91 ;  and  especially  Baum- 
garten-Crosius,  De  lAbromm  Hermetianttia  Online 
atqm  Indole,  Jena,  1827,  [L.  8.] 

HERME'SIANAX  {•Zpiavruifi).  I.  Of  Co- 
iphon,  a  distinguished  elegiac  poet,  ^e  friend  and 
disriple  of  Philetas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  seems  to  have  died 
before  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysunaihns, 
B.  c.  302.  (Pans.  i.  9.  g  B.)  His  chief  work  was 
an  elegiac  poem,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  his 
mistrraa,  Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title 
of  the  poem,  like  the  OffnStia  of  Propertins.  A 
great  part  of  the  thiid  book  is  quoted  by  Allie- 
(liii.  p.B97).  The  poem  is  also  quoted  by 
nias  (vlL  17.  g  5,  vifi.  12.  g  1,  ix  35.  §  1), 
by  Poxthenius  {Erot.  5,  22},  and  by  Antoninus 
Liberalis  (Metma.  39).  We  learn  from  Bnother 
quotation  in  Pansanias,  that  Hennesiannx  wrote 
on  the  Centaur  Eurytion  (vii.  18.  g  1). 
ewhat  doubtful  whether  tiie  Hermesianax 
uentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicander 
(TiiTiaca,  3),  and  who  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
Tlfpatiai,  was  the  ssme  or  a  younger  poet.  The 
fragment  of  Hermesianax  has  lieen  edited  sepa- 
rately by  Ruhnken  (jlppead.  ad  S^anl.  OriL  u. 

~~3,  Opaso.  p.  614),  by  Weston,  Lond,  1784, 
by  C.  D.  Ilgen  (OpKso.  Var.  PhUoL  vol.  i. 
p.  347,  Erford,  1797,  8™.),  by  lUaler  and  Axl, 
Colon.  1828, 16mo.,  by  Hermann  (Opaso.  Acad. 
(ol.  IT,  p.  239),  by  Bach  [PMet.  et  Piaaoe.  Heliq. 
Hal.  1829,  8to.),  by  J.  Bailey,  with  a  criticd 
:pist!e  by  G.  Burgess,  Loud.  1339,  Svo.,  and  by 
Schneidewin  (ZteSarf.  Poea.  £%.  p.  147).  Corap, 
"  iigk,  De  HermeaanacUs  Eiepa,  ^rburgi,  1845. 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  an  historian,  whose  9pijyiaiii  ia 
oted  by  Plutarch  (De  J?i««,  3,  34,  12.) 

3.  Of  Colophon,  Uie  son  of  Agoneus,  an  athlete, 
whose  statue  was  erected  by  his  fellow-citijens  in 

his  victory  at  Olympia  (Pans.  ri.  17. 
he  had  been,  as  Vossius  {Lc.)  supposes, 


■  CAiot^le 
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tlie  enme  pemm  st  the  poet,  ve  may  be  sure  t]iat 

Pauaanias  would  have  said  ao.  [P.  S.] 

HERMI'NiA  GENS,  a  veiT  ancient  Patricia 
house  at  Rome,  whicli  appean 


with  the  I 


public, 


liabea  f 


histoi?  in  B.  c.  418.  Tha  uamo  Hermiulus 
only  twice  in  the  Fasti,  and  has  only  one  cogno- 
men, AatiiLiNua.  [Aquiltnus.]  Whether  this 
gena  were  of  Oscan,  SubeUian,  or  Etruscan  origin, 
is  doubttnl.  An  Henninius  defends  the  sublician 
bridge  against  on  Etruecan  army,  and  probably  re- 
presents in  that  combat  one  of  ths  three  tribes  of 
Rome.  Hoiatiae  Codes,  aa  a  member  of  a  leeaer 
gens,  the  Hotalian,  ia  the  symbol  of  the  Luceres  ; 
and  therefore  Herminiua  ia  tbe  symbol  either  of 
the  Ramnes  or  the  Titienses.  Probably  of  ths 
hitter,  smce  the  Titienses  were  the  Sabine  tribe, 
and  the  ayllable  Her  is  of  fluent  occurrence  in 
Sabellian  names— Her-ennius,  Har-ius,  Har-nieua, 
Hep-ailia,  &c  (Comp.  Muller,  EIrasa  vol  I.  p. 
423.)  Rut,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  nomen  of  one 
of  the  Hermioii  is  lar,  Lariua,  or  Lardus  ( Lit. 
iii.  65  i  Dionys.  iL  61 ;  Died,  xil,  37),  and  the 
Etruscan  ori^n  of  Lai  is  unquestionable,  (Mijller, 
lb.  p.  408.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  Hec- 
minius,  cos.  B,  c.  506,  in  his  considale,  on  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  "  Battle  of  Kegillus,"  is  cou- 
pled with  Sp.  Larcins.  (Liv.  ij.  10,  91 ;  Dionys. 
T.  22.)  Tho  Roman  antiq^uaries  regarded  the 
Herminii  as  an  Etruscan  ftinily  (V^  Mai.  de 
Pratsom.  IS)  ;  and  Silius  ItaUcna  sires  a  North- 
Etruscan  fisherman  the  name  of  Herminiua. 
{Paaic  T.  680.)  In  the  diverging^  dialecla  of  the 
West-Caucaaian  langoagea,  ArininiuB,  the  Chenis- 
ean  name  (Tac  Arm.  ii.J,  and  Heiminius,  are  pei> 
haps  cognate  appaUatums.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMI'NUS  ('EpiutBs),  a.  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  contemporary  of  Demonas  (called  by 
Porphyrius,  VH.  Plot.  20,  a  stoic).  He  appears  to 
bare  written  commentaries  on  raoet  of  die  works 
of  Aristotle.  Simplidus  (ad  Arist  de  Caeio^  ii. 
23,  fol.  106)  says  he  was  the  inslnicloi  of  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodiaiaa.  His  writings,  of  which  no- 
thing now  remains,  are  frequently  referred  to  by 
fioetbius,  who  mentions  a  treatise  by  him,  npl 
'E^tivflas,  as  also  Analslica  and  Topica.  ( Lucian, 
Bsmoa.  §  66  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  ™I.  iii.  p. 
496.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HE'RMION  ('Ep^[»v),  a  son  of  Europs,  and 
grandson  of  Phoroneus,  was,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  that  town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Pans.  ii.  34. 
§  5.)  [L.  8.] 

HERMI'ONE  CEpni^),  the  only  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helena,  and  beautiful,  like  the  golden 
Aphrodite.  (Hom.  Od.  ii.  14,  IL  iii.  175).  Aa 
she  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Leda,  the  mother  of 
Helena,  Virgil  (Aen.  iii.  32S)  calls  her  Ledaea. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Menelaus  promised 
her  ia  marriage  to  Neoptolemua  (Pyrrhus) ;  and 
after  his  return  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  ( Od.  It. 
4,  &c)  This  Homeric  tiadition  dilfen  from  those 
of  later  wnters.  According  to  Enripidea  {Androm. 
831, &c.  i  comp.  Find.  Nem.  rii.  43;  Hygin.J^hi. 
l'J3),  Menelaue,  previous  to  hie  expedition  agunst 
Troy,  bad  promised  Hennione  to  Oreatea.  Afler 
the  return  of  Neoptolemus,  Orestes  informed  him 
of  this,  and  claimed  Hermione  for  himself;  bnt 
Neoptolemus  baaghtily  refused  to  give  her  up. 
Orestes,  in  revengo,  incited  the  Delphians  agmnst 
him,  and  Neoptolemua  was  slain.     In  the  mcan- 
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time  Orestes  carried  off  Hermione  from  the  boiisa 
of  I'elaus,  and  she,  in  remembrance  of  her  former 
Inve  for  Orestes,  followed  him.  She  had  also 
reason  to  fear  the  revenge  of  Neoptolemus,  for  ahe 
had  made  an  attempt  to  murder  Andromache, 
whom  Neoptolemns  seemed  to  love  more  than  her, 
but  had  been  prevented  from  committing  the  crime. 
According  to  others,  Menelaus  betrothed  her  at 
Troy  to  Neoptolemus;  bnt  in  the  meantime  her 
grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised  her  to  Orestes, 
and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage  to  him.  Neop- 
tolemus, on  his  return,  took  possession  of  bet  hy 
force,  but  was  skiu  soon  after  either  at  Delphi  of 
in  hia  own  home  at  Phtbia.  (Viq.  Ae«.  iii.  327, 
xL  204 ;  Sophocl.  <^.  Esatalh.  ad  H(m.  p.  1479.) 
Hermione  had  no  children  by  Neoptolemus  (Buiip. 
Andnm.  33 ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1  i  Schol.  ad  Find, 
Nem.  vii.  68),  but  by  Orestes,  whose  vrifa  aha  ulti- 
mately  became,  ahe  waa  the  mother  of  Tisamenue. 
(Pans.  i.  33.  §  7,  ii.  18.  g  6.)  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians  dedicated  a  statue  of  her,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  10.  g  2.)  A  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Nem.  x.  \2)  calls  her  the  wife  of  Dio- 
medes,  and  Hesychins  (s.  s.)  slates  that  Hermione 
was  a  surname  of  Persephone  at  Syracuse.  [L.  S.] 
HBRMIPPUS  (^/uiriroi)-  1-  -An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  waa  the  aon  of 
Lysis  and  the  brother  of  the  cnmic  poet  Myr- 
tilus.  He  was  a  little  younger  than  Teleeleides, 
bnt  older  than  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  (gnid. 
J.W,).  He  vehemontly  attacked  Pericles,  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  Aspaeia^s  acquittal  on  tlie 
charge  of  AvtSfta,  and  in  connection  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pdaponnesian  war.  {Plut.  Perie.  32, 
33.)  He  also  attacked  Hyparbolus.  (Aiiatoph. 
JVui.  -I.  SS3,  and  Schol.)  According  to  Suidas, 
he  wrote  forty  plsvs,  and  his  chief  actor  was 
Simermon  (SchoL  iji'AnslapJt.  NiA.  535,  637, 542). 
There  are  extant  of  hia  plays  seveml  fragments  and 
nine  titles;  viz. 'Adigi'at  701/01, 'AproirwAiSfi,  Ai|/u!- 
Tor,  EilptJmj,  0(01,  Kiimcmes,  Moipiu,  2t(ihtimt«, 
iopiuut^pBi,     The  statement  of  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 

to  refer  not  to  any  separate  wortis  of  hie,  but  to 
parodies  contained  in  hie  plays,  of  which  there  are 
eiamples  in  iho  extant  frogments,  as  well  as  in 
the  plays  of  other  comic  poets. 

Besides  the  comedies  of  Hennippus,  several  of 
the  ancient  writers  quote  his  lainbica,  Trimelers, 
and  Tetmnielers.  Meineks's  analysis  of  these 
quotations  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  Hei^ 
mippus  published  scurrilous  poems,  like  those  of 
the  old  iambic  poets,  partly  in  Tambio  trimeters, 
and  partly  in  trochaic  tetrameters.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Cam.  Gitkh  vol.  i.  pp.SO— H9,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
380—417  i  Bergk,  Coinmeat.  de  BeUq.  Com.  All. 
Ant.  c.  3.) 

2.  Of  SmTma,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  enr- 
niiined  by  the  ancient  writers  the  Callimacheian 
(d  KttiVAi^x*"'*).  From  this  title  it  may  ha  in- 
ferred that  he  w  ^s  a  disciple  of  Callimacbus  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  while  the 
fact  of  his  having  written  the  life  of  Chrysippoa 
proves  ^t  he  lived  to  about  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  writings  seem  to  have  been  of  very  great 
importance  and  value.  (Joseph,  c  Apiim.  i.  22  ; 
HIeronym.  de  Hr.  /ffissfr.  Proef.)  They  are  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  the  ancie:  ■      ' 


,  titles,  of  »        . 
seem  to  have  been  chapters  of  his  great  biog 
pbical  work,  which  is  often  quoted  under  th    ' 


>t  all, 
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of  Bfoi,  It  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  the  follow- 
ing were  portions  of  that  work :  Utpl  7W  te  TJai- 
Siif  At^iufiiiTaii'  (Westeimann  believes  this  to  have 
been  the  title  of  the  wiola  wotk),— nejjl  tiSv  4wrd 
SixjWv,— HEpl  Tc^v  Ka/MBcnle.—Bloi  -rtiy  ^iXgmf- 
^iiv,  of  whidi  a  great  portion  was  occupied  wi*  the 
lile  of  Pythi^oias,  and  nhicli  also  conliuned  lives  of 
Empedocles.  Heracleitua,  Deraoctitus,  Zeno,  So- 
crates, Plato,  Aristotle,  Antisthenes,  Diogenes, 
Stilpo,  Epicurus,  TheophTaetua,  Heiacloides,  De- 
metrius Phalerens,  Chrysippus,  and  others, — Bioi 
TBI/  'PijTiipuw,  under  which,  again,  may  be  in- 
cluded the  titles  mpl  Topylov,  Tltfil  'laottp^Tous, 
ntpl  Twr  'laoxpdTous  MaftjTM'.  The  work  seems 
alt^O  ta  have  contained  lives  of  hifitorians  (MarcelL 
Vit.  Thae.  IS),  and  of  poets,  for  we  have  the  title 
Hepl  'IinriJivFCTai.  It  is  not  uuprobalile  that  the 
treatise  UfpXi&f  iianpe^rmy  cFlIaiSfff  ^aitimi 
alao  belonged  to  the  same  great  wock,  hut  the  aub- 

mippua  of  Berjlua.  There  is  more  uncertainty 
about  the  work  n<pl  Kdyu",  ajid  about  several 
miscellaneous  quotations  on  points  of  geography. 


onoray.     If  the  Hen 


under  the  surname  of '<f  a<iTpo\o- 
yiKiis  {id.  p.  478,  a,)  be  a  different  person,  the 
work  II*pl  Hdyiav  and  the  astronomical  quotations 
would  naturally  he  referred  to  him.  Lastly,  Sto- 
haeus  {Sena.  6)  quotes  from  the  work  of  a  certain 
Hermippus,  ^upoyt^jT^  rdvv  koXUs  difatpofPT}0ivToiv 
cf  '0/i^poa,  Perhaps  this  work  should  be  assigned 
to  Hennippus  of  Berytus.  (VoBsius,  da  HiiL  Oraec. 
pp.  138—140,  ed.  Westermann  j  Fahiio.  BiH. 
Graec  vol  iii.  p.  495  j  laiynski,  Henalfpi  Smyr- 
naei  PenpukSd  Pragmeida,  Bonn,  1832,  8vo.  ; 
Prtjler,  in  Jahn's  Jahrbu^M'  fur  PAUol/^,  vol. 
jivii.  p.  159  i  Clinton,  Foal.  Hdiea,  vol,  iii.  p. 
618.) 

3.  Of  Berytus,  a  giammariao,  who  flourished 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  By  birth  ha  was  a 
slave,  but  havin>!  become  the  disciple  of  Philo 
Bibhus,  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  Herermiua 
SeveruB,  and  attained  to  great  eminence  by  his  elo- 
quence and  learning.  He  wrote  laany  works, 
among  which  weiie  an  account  of  dreams  in  £ve 
books  (Tertull.  De  Atdm.  46),  and  a  book  Ilepl 
■EeSotiiJos  <Clom.  Alei.  Strom,  vi.  p.  SSI).  He  is 
also  quoted  agjun  by  Clemens  {Strom,  i.  p.  132), 
and  by  Stephanas  ByzanSnus,  a.  v.  "ViS^ania. 
(Suid.  a.  DO.  Ep^ujnroi,  NikotiIjioi!  Voesius,  De 
HisL  Graec  pp.  262,  263,  ed.  Wealermann.) 

4.  There  is  a  dialogue  on  astrokigy,  in  two 
books,  under  the  name  of  'Zpiuimos,  which  ia  not 
the  name  of  the  author  but  of  the  principal  speaker. 
It  was  printed  by  Fabrkuus  {BiM.  Graec  vol.  liL 
p. 261,  old  edition;  comp.  voL iv.  p.  1 69,  ed.  Hac- 
lees),  and  has  been  re-edited  by  0.  D.  Bloch. 
{Ilersiij^tuSf  iacerti  ajiettyria  Christiam  Diolo^ua  s, 
de  Aslrolt^ia  lAbri  II.  Gr.  eso  apog.  cod.  Voice 
Havniae,  1830,  Bvo.)  tP.S.] 

HIRMO'CHARES.  [Acontids;  Ctksvlia.] 
HE'RMOCLES  ('EpfimtXnt),  of  Rhodes,  a  sta- 
tuary, who  made  the  bronie  statue  of  Combabus  in 
the  temple  of  Hera  at  Hierapohs  in  S^ria.  He 
lived,  therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Autiochus  II. 
(Soter),  about  B.  c.  280,  and  belonged,  no  doubt, 
tike  Chares,  to  the  Khodian  school  of  artists,  who 
wei«  the  tbllowexs  of  Ly^ppus.  (Lucian,  de  J}e<L 
Sj/rii^  26,)  [P.  S.] 

HERMO'CRATES  (■r>o«p((T>w).  1.  Son  of 
Honuon,  a  Syracuson,  and  one  of  the  n 
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citizens  of  that  slalo  at  the  time  of  thaAilienian 
invasion.  W"a  have  no  account  of  hW  early  life  or 
rise,  hut  his  Aimily  must  have  been  illustrious,  fbr, 
according  to  Tiniaeus  (op.  Lough,  iv.  3  ;  comp. 
also  Pint.  Nic  ] ),  it  churned  descent  from  the  god 
Hermes,  and  it  is  evident  that  ho  was  a  person  of 
consideration  and  influence  in  the  state  as  e^ly  as 
B.  c.  424,  as  be  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
Syracusans  to  the  general  congress  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  held  at  Gela  in  the  summer  of  Iliac 
year.  Thucydidcs,  who  puts  a  long  speech  into 
his  mouth  on  that  occawm,  ascribes  m^nly  to  his 
influence  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  assembled 
depuljea  to  terminate  the  troubles  of  Sicily  by  a 
general  peace.  {Thuc.  iv.  SB,  65  ;  Timaeus,  op. 
Poij*.  liL  Frag.  Vat.  22.)  In  415,  when  the 
news  of  the  impending  invasion  fram  Athens  camo 
to  be  generally  rife,  though  still  discredited  by 
many,  Hermecrates  again  came  forward  to  urge  the 
truth  of  the  rumour,  and  the  necessity  of  inime- 
diata  preparaUons  for  defence.  (Thuc  vi.  32 — 
35.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  at  this  time  held 
any  pnbhc  situation  or  command ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Syra- 
cusans by  the  Athenians,  he  represented  this  dis- 
aster as  owing  to  the  too  great  number  as  well  as 
insufficient  authority  of  their  generals,  and  thus 
induced  them  to  appoint  himself,  together  with 
Heiacleides  and  Sicanus,  to  be  commanders-inn 
chief,  with  fuU  powers.  (Thuc.  vi,  72,  73  ;  Pint. 
Nie.  16  i  Died.  xiii.  4 ;  whii,  however,  places  their 
appointment  too  early.)  He  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Camarina,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys,  and  gdn  the  Caraarinaeans  to  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing them  to  remam  nentiaL  (Thuc.  vi.  75, 
SB.)  Accordmg  to  Thucydides,  Hermoerales  had 
already  given  proofs  of  valour  and  ability  in  war, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  command  ;  hut  his  first 
proceedings  as  a  general  were  unsuccessful :  his 
great  object  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  heights  of  Epi- 
polae,  above  the  town,  but  they  landed  suddenly 
from  Calana,  carried  the  Epipotae  by  surprise,  and 
commenced  their  lines  of  drcumvaUation.  The 
Syracusans  next,  by  the  advice  of  Heimocratas, 
began  to  construct  a  cross  waU,  to  intermpt  the 
A&enian  lines ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  this 
project  too ;  the  Athenians  attacked  their  counter- 
work, and  destroyed  il,  while  they  themselves 
were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  upon  the 
Athenian  lines.  Dispirited  by  their  ill  success, 
they  liud  the  blame  upon  their  generals,  whom  they 
deposed,  and  appointed  three  others  in  their  stead. 
(Thuc.  vi  96— 103.)  The  anival  of  Gylippus  soon 
after  superseded  the  new  generals,  and  gave  a  liesh 
turn  ta.al)airB  ;  but  Hermocrates,  though  now  in  a 

of  his  country:  we  hear  of  hie  heading  a  chosen 
band  of  warriors  in  resisting  the  great  night  attack 
on  the  Epipolae,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Demosthenes  (Diod.xiii.  11):  he  is  also  mentioned 
as  joining  with  Gyhppus  in  urging  the  Syracusans 
to  try  their  fortune  agjun  by  sea,  as  well  as  by 
land  :  and  when,  after  the  final  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  their  fleets,  the  Athenian  generals  were 
preparing  to  retreat  by  land,  it  was  Hermocrates 

possible  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  march  forth 
at  once  and  occupy  the  passes,  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded, by  an  mgenious  stiatagem,  in  causing  the 
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Athsninns  themeelveB  to  defer  their  departure  fnr 
two  days,  B  delay  wliicii  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
array.  {Thue.  vii.  21,  73  ;  Diod.  xiii,  IB  ;  Plul. 
Nic.  36.)  Thucjdidea  makee  no  mention  of  the 
part  taken  by  Hennocrates  io  regard  to  tlie  Alhe- 
n  an  pnsonen,  but  both  Diodorue  and  PlDlsrch 
p  ea  nt  him  as  exerting  all  his  ioiiueace  with  hie 
unlj'yin  n,  though  uuBnccessfillly,  to  saie  Ike 
b  f  N  ciaa  and  Demoaihenea.  According  to  a 
etat  m  nt  of  Timaeus,  presorved  by  the  latter  an- 
tk  wk  n  be  tbund  all  hia  efforts  fruitleee,  he 
ga  e  a  pn  ate  intimation  to  the  two  generals  that 

k  y  m  ght  antidpatelke  ignominy  of  a  public  es:- 
t    n  by  a  voluntary  death.     (Diod.  liii.  19  i 
Plut.  Ma  28.) 

After  the  doatruction  of  the  Athenian  annament 
in  Sicily,  Hermocrales  employed  all  his  JnQuence 
with  hb  conntrymen  to  indnco  thorn  to  support 
with  vigonr  their  allies  tie  Lacedaemonians  i  '' 
war  in  Greece  itself.  But  he  only  succeed) 
prevailing  npon  them  to  send  a  sq^uadron  of  twenty 
triremes  (to  which  the  Selinuntiana  added  ' 
mere) ;  and  with  this  small  force  he  himself,  ^ 
two  colleagues  in  the  command,  joined  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  under  Astyochns,  before  the  clc 
of  the  summer  of  413.  (Thuc.  viii.  26  ;  Diodorus, 
however,  raises  the  number  of  the  ships  to  thirty- 
iiTB,  xiii.  34.)  But,  triflii^  as  this  aucconr  ap- 
pears, the  Syracusan  squadron  bore  an  important 
part  in  many  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
particularly  in  the  action  off  Cynossema,  in  which 
it  formed  the  tight  wing  ot  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  -  and  though  unable  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 

ts  alh  s,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship. 

T  «  104— 106;  Diod.  riii.  39.)  It  is  pro- 
b  b  this  action  that  Pelrbius  was  thinking, 
wk      k      tales  {Frag.  Vot  lui.  23)  that  Hermo- 

13       was  pKsent  at  the  battle  of  Aegos  Potamoi, 


rm  crates,  we  are  told,  concihated  in  the  highest 
jrea   h    favour  both  of  the  allies  and  of  his  own 
^d  SBck  popularity   with   the 


when  (in  4( 


^\" 


ved  that 


is  colleagues 

ba  hm  nt  by  a  decree  of  the  Sjracuean  people, 
and       w  commanders  appointed  to  iBplaoe  tkem, 

h      ffi   rs  and  crews  of  the  squadron  noE  only 

Bi     d        their  retaining  the  command  until  the 

ni,    b1  arrival  of  their  successors,  but  many  of  them 

ff  d  th  m  services  to  Hermocrates  to  effect  his 
reetoia  to  his  country.  He  howeser  urged  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  and,  after  handing 
over  the  squadron  to  the  new  generals,  repaired  to 
Lacedaemon  tO  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  to  whom  he  had  given  personal  offent*. 
From  thenca  he  returned  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of 
Phamabaans,  who  furnished  him  with  money  to 
buUd  ships  and  raise  mercenary  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  eilecting  liie  letum  to  Syracuse,  (Xen. 
HeU  1,1  §27— 31;Thuc.viii.  8S;Diod.)riiL63.) 
With  ft  force  of  five  triremes  and  1000  soldiers, 
he  sailed  to  Meesans,  and  from  thence  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ^e  refugees  from  Himera,  and,  witii  the 
co-oporation  ofhis  own  party  in-Syiacuse,  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  that  city.  But  fail- 
ing in  that  scheme,  lie  hastened  to  Selinus,  at  this 
time  still  in  ruins,  aflor  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, rebuilt  a  pai't  of  the  dty,  and  collected 
thither  its  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Sicily.  He 
thus  converted  it  into  a  stronghold,  from  whence 
ho  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Carthaginian 


HERMOCREON. 
allies,  ha\  waste  the  territories  of  Motya  and  Pa- 
normus,  and  defeated  the  Panormitans  in  a  battle. 
By  these  means  he  acquired  great  fame  and  popu- 
larity, which  were  still  increased  when  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c  407)  he  repaired  to  Himera,  and 
finding  that  tke  bones  of  the  Syracusans  who  hod 
keen  slain  in  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  two 
years  before  still  lay  there  unburied,  caused  them 
to  be  gathered  up,  und  removed  with  all  due  fune- 
r^  honours  to  Syracuse.  But,  though  the  revulsion 
of  feehng  thus  excited  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Diocles,  and  other  leadeis  of  the  opposite  party 
yet  the  sentence  of  esile  against  Hermocrates  stih 
remained  unreversed.  Not  long  afterwarda  ke  ap- 
proached Syracuse  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
was  admitted  by  some  of  bis  friends  into  the  city  j 
but  was  followed  in  the  first  instance  only  by  a 
select  band,  which  the  Syracusans  no  sconer  dia- 
cciered  tk^  they  took  up  arms,  and  attacked  and 
slew  bun,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 


if  the  brightest  and  purest  in 
the  history  cf  Syracuse  ;  and  the  ancient  republics 
present  few  more  striking  instances  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  combined  with  the  most  steady  pa- 
triotism i  white  hie  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman 

praise  of  being  ranked  in  after  ages  as  on  a  level  in 
,  these  respects  with  Timoleon  and  Pyrrkns.  (Polyb. 
Fny.  Vat.  lii.  22.)  We  do  not  learn  tilat  Heiv 
mocrates  left  a  son ;  his  daugkter  was  married, 
after  his  death,  to  the  tyrant  Ilionysius,  (Diod. 
liii.  96  1  Plut.  mui.  a) 

3.  Father  of  Dionysius  tiie  elder,  tyrant  of  Sy- 

3.  A  Rhodian,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
sent  by  Artaserxes  Mnemen  to  Greece,  during  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  to  gain  over  the 
other  stales  of  Greece  by  huge  brites,  and  thus 
compel  the  Spartans  to  recal  Agesilaus.  (Plut. 
Artair.  26.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ike 
same  peraon  is  meant  who  is  called  by  Xenophon 
{Hell.  iii.  5.  g  1)  Timocrates,  and  who  was  sent,  it 
appears,  not  by  the  king  himself,  but  by  tlie  satrap 
Titiirauates.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HBEMO'CRArES  (y.^QKpiTi,t).  1.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {Mem. 
i.  2.  g  4S)  as  one  of  those  whose  character  and 
conduct  refuted  the  charge  brought  against  Socrates 
of  corrupting  those  who  aasociated  with  him. 

2.  A  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Phocaca.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  the  sophist  Attalus,  and  studied 
under  Claudius  Rufinua  of  Smyrna.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  twenty-oight,  according 
to  other  accounts.  Philostraius  (  ViL  SopHA  ii. 
25)  pronounces  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  age.  (Fabric  BM.  Graee.  vol. 
vi.p.l31.> 

3.  Agrammarian,anBtiveof  lasus.  Nothingmore 

of  Calliraachns.     [CAttlMACHUS.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

HERMO'CRATES  ('Ep^itpiiTij!),  a  phyawan 
mentioned  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  (vi. 
53),  the  point  of  which  seems  to  be  borrowed 
&<nn  one  by  Lucilius  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (xL 
267,  vol.  iL  p.  5S,  ed.  Tauchn.)  If  the  name  is 
not  a  fictitious  one,  Hermocrates  may  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.J 

HERMO'CREON  {~S.iiiu,«pt<^f),  an  architect 
and  sculptor,  was  the  builder  of  a  gigantic  and 
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beautiful  nhra  at  Pttrimn  on  the  Propontis.  (Suab. 
xiL  p.  487,  a. ;  jiii.  p.  588,  b.)  (P.  8.1 

HERMO'CREO>f  CEp^ioKpio,..),  the  anthor  of 
two  simple  and  elegant  e^ngrama  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology.  Hia  time  is  not  known,  (Brunck,  Axal 
vol.ii.p,262i  Ja«oh8,j4KM.Gnieo.iDLiLp.32fl, 
vol.  riij.  p.  902 ;  Faliric.  BSi.  Oraec.  vol  iv.  p. 
477.)  ■       [P.  S.] 

HERMODO'RUS CEwi^W"").  l-OfEphesus, 
a  person  of  great  distinction,  but  was  espied  by 
his  fellow-citiaens,  for  -whieli  Heradeitite  CHiiurrf 
them  very  severely.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  2  ;  Cic.  Taio. 
V.  M.)  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Bomo  to  have 
esptaiued  to  the  decemTirs  the  Greok  lawa,  and 
thus  assisted  them  ia  drawing  np  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  b.  c  461.  (Pnnipon.  de  (Mg.  Jar. 
Dig.  !.  tie.2.  a.  4.)  Piitiy  (H.JV.  jtijiiT,  11)  ftirtler 
states,  that  the  Romans  expressed  their  gratitude 
towards  him,  by  erecting  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
comitiuDL  This  story  of  hia  having  asaisted  the 
decemvirs  has  been  treated  by  some  modem  critics 
as  B  tiction,  or  at  least  has  been  modilied  in  a 
manner  which  reduce  bie  inSuence  upon  that  le- 
gislation to  a  mere  nothing.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  reject  the  authority 
of  Pompnnius,  or  ts  doubt  the  merits  of  Hermodo- 
raa,  which  are  sutHciently  attested  by  the  statue  in 
the  eomitium,  and,  in  the  second,  there  la  nothing 
at  all  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  a  distin- 
guished Greek  aasisted  the  Romans  in  tlie  fiamiog 
of  written  laws,  in  which  they  were  surely  leas 
experienced  than  the  Greel^a.  In  what  hia  aasiat^ 
ance  consisted  is  only  matter  of  conjecture :  he 
probably  gave  accounts  of  the  laws  of  aome  Greek 
states  with  which  ha  was  ac^nainted,  and  w«  may 
farther  believe  with  NiebuhrCifisi.^i'fltHBO,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310),  that  the  share  he  teok  related  only  to  the 
constitution.  (Ser.  Oiatama,  de  Hermodoro  ^^oieaio 
vera  XII.  Ta&nUmm  Aactore,  Groningen,  1818, 

2.  A  disciple  of  Plato,  is  said  ta  have  circulated 
the  works  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sicity, 
whence  arose  the  praverb  f'iyaurip  'SpftiSi^pas 
i/aroptSerai.  (Suid.  s.  «.  XdyoiiTi  j  Cic  ad  AtC. 
xiii.  20.)     Hermodoras  himself  appears  to  have 


TBMj  and  n<ji!  iinSriniTuv.     (Comp.  Diog.  Lai 
Pnoem.  8,  ii.  106,  iii.  6  ;  lonsius,  de  Sar^  Hist. 
PAiiw,  i.  10.  2.) 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  known  oidy  from 
Lncian  (Icartmenimi.  16),  according  to  whom  he 
committed  perjury  lot  a  bribe  of  1000  drachmae. 

4.  A  lyric  poet,  whose  songs  were  incorporated 
in  the  Anthology  of  Meieaget.  We  still  posaeas 
an  epigram  of  his  on  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus 
(Brunck,  Asahd.  i.  162),  but  he  is  otherwise  an- 
known.  There  is  a  fragment  of  two  lines  qnoled 
by  Stobacufl  (Ftor.  til.  li.  2),  under  the  name  of 
Hennodotns,  which,  aceordiug  to  aome  critics,  ia  a 
mistake  for  Hennodorus ;  but  nothing  can  be  said 
about  the  matter.    (Jacobs,  od  AnlAoL  liiL  p. 

902.)  [L.  aj 

HERMODO'RUS,  of  Salamis.  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Fiamininu  Circus 
(Cornel.  Nepos,  ap.  Pnaaaai,  Gr,  Lai.  viii.  coL 
793,  Fr.  xi,),  and  also,  if  we  accept  the  emendation 
of  Tumebua  (Hermodori  for  Hermodi),  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Staler  in  the  portico  of  Metellus 
MacedonicBs  (Vitiuv.  iii.  2.  i  5,  Schneider).  There 
wasalsa  a  Hermodorus  of  SaJaniis,  a  naval  architect 
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at  Rome,  whom  the  great  Antonius  defended  in  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  b.  c  99.  (Cicero,  de  Oral.  L 
12.)  Now  Metellus  triumphed  over  Andriecus  in 
B.C,  148.  These  two  architects,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  the  same.  In  feet,  the  conjecture  of 
TuFuebus  ia  suspicious,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  so  plausible.  Schneider  reads  ht^asmodi  instead 
of  the  Hermodi  of  the  MSS.  {Owunent  in  Vitruv. 
le.)  [P.S.] 

HE'RMODUS.     IHBHMonoBOS,  of  Sahunis.] 
HERMCyOENES  C^fwyinp).     I.  A  son  of 
Crito,  the  friend  of  Somtes,  and,  like  hia  father,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates.     (Diog.  Laert.  iL  121.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippouicus,  and  a  brother  of  tbe 
wealthy  Caliias,  is  introduced  by  Plato  in  bis  dia- 
logue Cratylus  as  one  of  the  intechieutors,  and  main- 
tains that  all  the  words  of  a  tangn^  were  formed 
by  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves.  Dio- 
^ea  Laertiua  (iii.  6)  states  that  he  was  ons  of 
the  teachers  of  Plato,  but  no  other  writer  has  men- 
tioned this,  although  there  was  no  want  of  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  it  is  tiirlher  clear  from  the  Cratylus, 
that  Hermogenes  was  not  a  man  either  of  talent  or 
learning,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  elements 
of  philosophy.  AlthoDgh  he  belonged  to  the  great 
femily  of  wtllias,  he  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
as  a  man  of  very  little  property ;  this  is  accounted 
for  by  some  by  the  supposition  that  Hermogenes 
was  not  a  leplimata  son  of  Hipponicna,  but  only  a 
i^Soi.  Plato  (Cml^  p.  391,  c),  on  the  other 
hand,  su^^sts  tfiat  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his 
property  by  Caliias,  his  brother.  (Comp.  Xenoph. 
Atemor.  ii.  10.  S  3,  Cosmo,  i.  3,  ApoL  2  ;  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  PromjH^.  Flat.  p.  226  ;  G  F. 
Hermann,  Geeoh.  «.  ^sieni  def  Plat.  PkUos.  i.  pp. 
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called  by  Cice 


9.  A  banker  at  Rome,  who  ii 
(ad  AU.  si).  26,  30)  his  debtor,  i 
is  commonly  supposed,  he  is  the  same  as  Hermo- 
genes Clodiue,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  year  (od  Alt.  xiii.  33),  he  was  a 
freedman  of  Clodius. 

4.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in  Caria,  who  in- 
vented what  was  called  thepseudodipterus,  that  is, 
a  form  of  a  temple,  with  apparency  two  rows  of 
columns,  wherei^  he  efiected  a  great  saving  both 
of  money  and  labour  in  the  construction  of  temples. 
(Vitiuv.  iii.  2.  g  6,  3.  g  8.)  Hia  great  object  as 
an  architect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic 
form  of  temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  tempiea. 
(Vitrar.  iv.  3.  §  1.)  Ho  waa  farther  the  anthor 
of  two  works  which  are  now  lost ;  the  one  was  a 
description  of  the  temple  of  Diana  which  he  had 
built  at  Magnesia,  a  pseudodipterus,  and  the  other 
a  description  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  Teoa,  a 
monopterus.     (Vitruv.  viL  Praef.  §  12.) 

5.  A  sculptor  of  the  island  of  t^thaia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Paueanias  (ii.  3.  §  7),  made  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite,  which  stood  at  Corinth. 

6.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetoricians. 
He  was  a  son  of  Calippus  and  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperoC  M.  Aurolius, 
A.  D.  161 — 180.  He  bore  the  surname  of  (uonffi, 
that  is,  the  scratoher  or  polisher,  either  with  refer- 
ence to  his  vehement  temperament,  or  to  the  great 
polish  which  he  stronsly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  principal  requia 
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hear  him, "and  admired  and  richly  rewarded  him 
fvi  his  wonderful  talent.  Shortl;  after  this  hs  woe 
appointed  public  teaiher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age 
of  se»enl9en  ha  began  his  career  se  a  writer,  which 
imfortoDBtslT  did  not  last  long-,  for  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  felT  into  a  mental  dehility,  which 
rendered  him  entirely  unlit  for  further  literary  and 
intellectaal  occupation,  and  of  which  he  never  got 
rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ;  bo  that 
be  waa  b  man  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child 
during  hia  maturer  years.  After  hia  death  hia 
heart  is  aaid  to  have  hsen  found  covered  with  hair. 
(Phacstr,  pa  Siph.  ii.  7 ;  Suid.  Heaych.  *, «. 
'Ep/ia-yii^s ;  Biidoc.  p.  I6S  ;  Schol.  ad  Henaog. 
nepi  ffrdtreti/Pf  in  OieariuB^a  note  on  Philostr.  L  c) 
IE  we  may  jndge  from  what  Hennagenes  did  at  so 
early  an  age,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  tai  excelled  ail  other  Greek  rhetorici- 
ans, if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  posecsaion  of  his 
mental  powers.  Hia  worka,  five  in  number,  which 
are  st^U  extant,  form  together  a  complete  ayslem  of 
rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the 
rhetorital  scIiDols  as  manuejs.  Many  diatiogniahed 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians  wrote  commentaries 

ri  them,  aome  of  which  are  atill  extant  j  man; 
made  abridgments  of  the  worka  of  Hennogenes, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  siid  the  abridgment  of  Aph- 
thoniaa  at  leng^  supplanted  the  original  in  most 
schools.     The  worlta  of  Hermogenea  arc ; — 

(1.)  Tixy^  imroptKii  mpl  tuv  ariawp,  was 
compoaed  1^  the  author  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Hermagoraa.  The 
work  treats  of  the  points  and  questions  which  an 
orator,  In  civil  cases,  has  to  take  into  his  consider- 

deduces  the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe. 
(See  the  whole  reduced  to  a  tabular  view  in  Wesl- 
ermann^  Ge^.  der  Griech.  Seredlaatnkeitj  p.  325.) 
The  work  is  a  very  uaefal  guide  to  those  who 
prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  the  coorts  of 
justice.    We  slill  possess  the  commentaries  which 

MarceUinus.  It  is  prmted  in  the  Hhefores  of 
Aldus,  ToL  !.  pp.  I — 179,  and  has  been  edited 
separately  at  Paris  (ISSOand  1B38,  4to.  ex  offi 
Wechelii),  by  J.  Caeelius  {Rostock,  1£83,  8vo.), 
E.  Sturm  (Argentoial.  1 570,  with  a  Latm  transl. 
and  scholia),  G.  Lam«ntiu8  (CoL  Allobrog.  1614, 
8vo.),  and  M.  Corales  (Venice,  1799,  4to.).  The 
cstant  scholia  are  printed  in  Walz,  Rhetor.  Graec. 

(3.)  Iltpl  fiplatas  {De  /sMnfaiBc),  in  four  books, 
contains  instructions  about  the  proper  composition 
of  an  oration,  discnasing  first  the  introduction,  tlieu 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  exposition  of  the 
subject,  the  argumentation,  the  refutation  of  ob- 
jections that  may  be  raised,  and  lastly,  on  the 
oratorical  ornament  and  delivery.  Every  pomt 
which  Henuogenes  discusses  is  illustrated,  as  in 
the  preceding  work,  by  examples  taken  from  the 
Attic  orators,. which  greatly  enhance  the  clearness 
and  utility  of  the  treatise.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus's 
Eietiira,  in  the  editions  of  O.  Lanrentins,  Wcchel, 
and  Stuim,  mentioned  above,  but  best  in  WaJz's 
Sislor.  Grata,  vol.  iii.     We  still  possess  schohn  on 

in  Aldus's  Hieieras,  vol,  ii,  p.  B63,  tic. 

(3.)  mpj  iSeSr  (De  Formia  Oralorua),  in  two 
books,  treats  of  the  fiirma  oi^the  oraloiicaJ  style,  of 
which  Hermogenes  diatu^uisbes  seven,  viz.  oa^ 
reta,  niyteas.  )«i\Aoi,   ^o/vj-irTJi,  ^floi,   dA'^Btm, 


hermoqeneS: 

irom  eight  diffirrent  points  of  view,  and  shows  how 
by  a  skilful  application  of  them  the  omtor  is  most 
sure  of  gaining  his  end.  In  this  discussion,  too, 
every  point  is  illnstrated  by  examples,  chiefly  from 
the  orators,  accompanied  by  some  very  ingenious 
remarks.  The  work  is  printed  in  the  editions  of 
Aldus  and  Laurentius,  and  separately  at  Paris, 
1531,  4to.,  and  with  a  I^t.  transL  and  notes  by 
Sluim,  Argentoral,  1571,  Bvo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  inWalz,i;Aet.  Omcci,  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also 


Joh.  giceliota 


imp.  Spengel, 


dieendi  Meikodm),  foims  a  sort  of  appendix 
uj  Hit  precedmg  work,  and  contains  su^estiona  for 
the  proper  application  of  the  mlea  there  laid  down, 
together  with  other  usefnl  remarks.  It  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Aldus,  Wechel,  Laurentiua,  Sturm, 
and  best  in  Walz'a  Riet.  Graec  vol.  iii.,  who  baa 
also  published  the  Greek  oommentarics  by  Gre- 
gorins  Corinthina  (vol.  vii.).  The  work  ie  said  to 
hare  been  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  and  to 
have  been  completed  by  two  later  rhetoricians,  Mi- 
nucianua  and  ApMnes.  (Matth.CamariotajftMpcnrf. 
ma.  p.  12,  ed.  Hoeschcl,  Augshuig,  1594,  4to.) 

(5.)  njuryufinfrriUimt,  that  is,  practical  instruc- 
tions in  oratory  abcordmg  to  given  models,  A  very 
convenient  abiidgment  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Aphthoniua,  in  consequence  of  which  the  original 
fell  into  obKvion.  But  its  great  reputation  in  an> 
tiquity  is  attested  by  the  lact,  that  the  learned 
grammarian,  Priscian,  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
it,  with  aome  additions  of  his  own,  under  the  title 
of  Praesrenilamenia  Iticlorica  ew  HennageTie. 
(Putschias,  Gn»B.Zot.p.)32l),&c.;  Fr.  Pithoeua, 
Hhelor.  LaL  p.  322,  &o.)  This  Latin  version  of 
Priscian  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  edition  of  the 
ProgymnaBmala,  nntil  the  Greek  origmid  was  found 
in  a  MS.  at  Turin,  from  which  it  was  published 
by  Hecren  in  the  Bibtiolh./ur  alte  Lit.  and  Kimst, 
parta  -viii.  and  ii.  (GHttingen,  1791),  and  by 
Ward  in  the  dassical  Joicnml,  parta  T. — riii.  A 
sepalale  edition  waa  published  by  G.  Veeaenmeyer, 
NUrnbej:g,  I81Q,  8vo.  It  is  also  contained  in 
Krehl's  edition  of  Prisdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  419,  &c.,  hut 
beat  in  Wala's  Rlietor.  Graec.  vol  i.  p.  9,  &c.,  who 
has  collated  six  other  MSS.  besides  the  Turin  one. 

Some  of  the  worka  of  Hermcgenes  are  lost,  such 
as  a  commentary  on  Demosthenes  (fls  Aij/iooiS^np' 
iIiro)HT!fMtra,  Syrian,  ad  Uermog.  PToleg.  od  Ideas, 
p.  195,  ed.  Spengel),  of  which  a  work  on  the  Lep- 
tinea,  to  which  Hermogenes  himself  alludes  (De 
Method.  24),  may  have  been  only  a  part  Another 
work,  which  is  likewise  lost,  was  entitled  aiy- 
■yimiitui  irepi  rpooiniav.  (Schol.  in  Hermog.  ap. 
Walz,  vol.  iv.  p.  31,  ap.  Ahium,  ii.  p.  17fi.)  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  165)  further  mention  a  work  of 
Hermogenea  in  two  books,  Iltpi  KolXtji  Suptiit, 
which  is  not  noticed  anywhere  else,  and  of  which 

All  the  extant  works  of  Hermogenes  bear  strong 
marks  of  the  youthful  age  of  the  author  i  tor  it  is 
clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  opinions  have  not 
yet  become  settied  ;  he  has  not  the  conacbusness 
of  a  man  of  long  experience,  and  his  style  is  rather 
dillfuse,  but  always  clear  and  nnafifcled.  He  is 
moderate  in  hia  judgment  and  censore  of  other 
rhetoricians,  has  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  earlier  Greek  orators,  and  every  where  shows 


HERMOGENES. 
Bvmptoiiia  oF  a  most  careful  etudy  of  the  atiai 
1  heae  euellencies,  which  at  once  place  him 
level  ^  ith  the  most  distinguished  teaciiers  of 
tone,  ace  reasons  enough  to  make  as  regret  that  hja 
bnUiant  career  waa  cut  off  so  earl;  and  so  fatall;. 
(Comp  Westormann,  Gesch.  der  GHecL  Bendliam- 
tea,§  9B,  Fabric.  BiM.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  p. 

7.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Fhrygia, 
healsomade  menliim  cfthe  Jews.  ISdiol,  luljpol- 
Im.  Shod.  ii.  723  ;  Joseph,  e,  Apion.  L  "" 
V\a\.deFlm!.  17.) 

B.  Of  Tarsus,  an  hiatorian  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Somitian,  who  put  him  to  dealti 
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that,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Paiilolahus  {Sal. 


ut  ee 


)pied  the  work  for   sale 
nailed  on  the  cross.     (Snet.  Diroaf.  10.) 

S.  A  painter,  perhaps  anative  of  Cartlmge,  whi, 
livei  at  tho  time  of  Tertnlliaji,  about  the  end  of 
the  second  and  the  beginnii^  of  the  third  century 
of  onr  era,  and  is  known  to  us  only  through  Ter- 
tuHLin,  who  attacked  him  most  sev^ely,  and  wcota 
a  work  against  him,  {AdverBita  Hermogenem.)  He 
EceDis  to  have  been  originally  a  pagan,  but  after- 
wards to  have  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
The  cause  of  the  hostility  is  not  very  clear  )  wa 
learn  only  that  Hermoeenes  married  several  times, 
tor  which  Tertullian  calls  iim  a  man  given  to  to- 
luptuoHsness  and  a  heretic.  It  would  also  seem 
ttmt  Hermogenee,  who  was  a  man  of  high  education 
Slid  great  knowledge,  continued  to  study  the  pagan 
philosophers  after  his  conversion  to  Chriatiani^  ; 
and  attempted  to  recoiipile  scriptural  statements 
with  the  results  of  philasophisd  investigations, 
though,  according  to  Tertulljan'a  own  slalenient, 
Hormogenes  did  not  advance  any  new  OF  heretical 
opinion  on  the  person  of  Christ  His  enemy  also 
calls  him  a  bad  jEUntei,  and  says,  Slicile  ptnffil, 
but  to  what  he  aJLudes  by  thia 
Idn:  some  think  that  Hermoge 
talcen  from  the  pagan  mythology,  which  Tertullian 
would  surely  have  eipcessed  more  eiplidtly.  The 
philosophic^  views  which  Tertullian  cndeavoorE 
to  refute  seem  to  have  been  propounded  by  Her- 
mogenes  in  a  work  [ado.  Heemog.  3),  for  his  enemy 
repeatedly  refers  lo  his  argnmentationes.  (Comp, 
August,  deHaerei.  nil.;  Tertull.  rfs  Mosoffom.  16] 
TheodoreL  Fab.  Haent  i.  19.)  Theodocetus  and 
Eusebius  (Hitl.  Eedes.  iv.  34)  stale,  that  Theophi 
lus  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  also  wrote  GgainsC 
Ilermogenes,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
same  as  the  painter,  [L.S.] 

HERMtfOENES,  M.  TIGE'LLIUS,  a  no- 
torious delraclor  of  Horace,  who  at  Urst  seems  to 
have  been  well  disposed  towards  him,  for  in  one 
passage  {Sai.  1  3.  1S9)  he  calls  him  cptimta  oaator 
et  modalalor  (comp.  Sal.  L  9,  95),  whereas  shortly 
Bfterwaids(So(.i,  10.  80)hespeaksof  ■-■ 


oppone 


.    Thescholias 


1  of  Horf 


IS  why  Hi 

liked  Hoiacej  bnt  there  is  no  necessity  br  trusting 
to  their  inventions,  for  Horace  himself  gives  us  sof- 
iielent  materials  to  account  for  it,  Hermc^eneB 
appears  to  have  been  opposed  U>  Satires  altogether 
(Hor.  SaS.H.  34,  &c,  JL  1.  33)  ;  he  was  a  man 
without  talent,  but  yst  bad  a  foolish  fancy  for 
'trying  liis  hand  at  literature,  {SaL  i.  10.  18.) 
He  moved  in  the  society  of  men  without  any  pre- 
tensions, and  is  described  as  a  singing-master  in 
girls'  schools.  (Sat.  i.  10.  80,  SO,  &i.)  Horace 
therefore  throi^liDUt  treats  him  with  contempt.  It 
is  a  veiy  ingenious  and  highly  probable  conjecture 


Weieheil,  FBel.Lal.Jt^igmae,p.297,SLCii 
ner,  QuaesHoa.  HoratiasiaR,  p. 42,  &e.      [L.  S.] 

HERMffGENES  rSf,ioyi<^s),  of  Pontus,  was 
piaefectns  praetorio  Orientis  A.  D.  3B9.  He  is 
probably  the  Hermogenes  mentioned  by  Libaniua 
as  the  beat  of  ail  Ihe  nu^stiates  of  his  time,  though 

character  of  Hermogenes  agrees  with  that  g^ven  by 
AmmianuB,  who  says  that  when  Conslantius  desired 
to  establish  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  (a.  n.  359),  on 
occarion  of  soma  troubles  in  %ypt,  Hermogenes 
was  not  appointed, "  as  being  of  too  mild  a  temper." 
Hermogenes  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  in 
hispraefecturabyHelpidiuB.  [Hbltidius.]  This 
Hermogenes  IS  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ofllcer 
of  Ihe  same  name  sent  to  depose  Paulus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  342),  and  murdered  in  the 
tumult  excited  by  that  proceeding ;  as  well  as  from 
lie  oi-praefect  of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian addressed  a  letter ;  and  from  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia,  to  whom  the  simhist  Himerius  addressed 
one  of  his  discourses.  It  is  uncertain  from  which 
of  these  persons  (if  ihmi  any)  a  part  of  the  horses, 
of  Cappadocian  breed,  in  tho  unperial  stud  were 
called  "  Equi  Hennogeniani,"  by  which  name  they 
are  mentioned  in  edicts  of  VaJentinian  I,  and  of 
Arcadins.  (Amm,  Marc.  six.  13,  ixi,  S  ;  Liban. 
ds  Vila  sua.  Opera,  vol.  iL  p.  33,  40,  ed.  MoreU  ■, 
Pholi  BIbL  cod.  165  j  Julian.  £^i6t  33,  Opera,  p. 
383,  ed,  Spanhem,  ful.  Lips,  16S6  i  Cod.  Theod. 
10.  tit  6.  g  l;  15.  tit  10.  J  1  i  TiUeroont,  Hisl. 
del  Emp.  voi.  iv.)  [J.  C.  M,] 

HEBMO'OENES  {'Epfioyiy^s),  the  name  of 
several  andent  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  with  certainty,  1,  A  physician  in  at- 
tendance on  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  the  time  of 
hisdeath,  A.D.  138.    (Dion  Cass.  liis.  33.) 

a.  A  physician  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Ln- 
dUns  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (iL  357,  vol,  ii.  p. 
£9,  ed.  Tanehii),  which  has  beeii  imitated  by 
Martial  (vi.  53),  and  also  in  another  epigram  in 
the  same  collection  attributed  to  Nicarchua  (xi. 
lU,  voLil.  p.29). 

3.  One  of  the  Ibllcwers  and  admirers  of  Eiasis- 
tratus,  mentioned  by  Galen  [Se  Smplie.  Medteam. 
Temper,  ae  Fatsdt.  L  29,  vol  xi.  p.  432),  who  is 
supposed  ts  be  the  same  phy»dan  who  b  said 
in  an  ancient  Greek  inscription  found  at  Smyrna 
Ui  have  been  the  son  of  Ciiaridemns,  and  to 
have  written  a  great  number  of  medical  and  his- 
torical works.  If  his  lather  was  the  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Eiasistratus  [CuA- 
BIDBU  us],  he  lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second 
century  a.  c  He  is  perhaps  the  saaie  person  said 
in  another  inscription  to  have  'heen  a  native  of 
Tricca  in  Thesaaly,  (Mead,  DkseH.  de  Nmma 
qTobusdam  a  Smyrnoeis  in  Medicorum  Hwtorem 
jcnsassij,  Lond.  1724,  4to, ;  Fabric.  SiH.  Grose- 
™Lxiii.  p.l80,ed.vet)  [W.A.G.] 

HERMOGENIA'NUS,  the  latest  Roman  ju- 
iat  from  whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest 
ind  the  hist  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Conslantine  the  Great, 
vhen  t^e  family  of  the  Hermogeniani  was  in  high 
credit,  ftora  its  connection  with  the  powerful  race 
of  tho  Anicii  (Reines,  laser,  p.  70).  In  Dig.  48, 
'■II.,  he  says  tliat  the  pecuniary  punish- 
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ment  ot  tlia  Lex  Fabia  ds  Plagiatils  had  Men 
into  disuse.     Noiv  that  penalty  was  atill  in  exit ' 
ence  in  the  reign  of  Djocletisn  and  Maiimiii; 
(Cod-  9.  tit.  SO,  s.  G)f  who  first  made  kidnapping 
a  capital  ofience  {Cod.  9.  tit.  20.  B.  7).     " 
acquainted  (Dig.  4  tie.  4.  s.  7)  with  the 
tution  of  Constantine,  bearing  dale  A.  D.  331,  by 
which  the  right  of  appeal  from  die  sentences  of  the 
praefecti  praotorio  was  abolished  (Cod.  Theod.  1 1. 
tit.  80.  s.  16;  Cod.  Just.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  19).  Jacqnes 
Godefroi,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Prolegor      " 
to  the  Theodorian  Code  (vol.  L  p.   193), 
seieral  passagee  which  make  it  likely  that  He 
genianus  snrvived  Constantine,  and  wrote  under 
the  reign  of  his  eons.     Thus,  in  Dig.  38. 
B.  41,  Dig.  39.  lit.  4.  a.  10,  Dig.  49.  tit.  14. 
f  7,  ha  speaks  of  prine^ies  and  imperatorei 
plnial  nmnher.  The  fact  of  hia  being  conlempoiary 
with  Constantine  may  have  led  to  the  notion  ■'■-■ 
he  waa  a  Chriatian.  fiertrandns  (de  i/nHsn.  i, 
endeaYOurs  to  prove  that  he  was  so,  from  the  i 
tion  which  he  makes  in  Dig.  24.  til.  1.  s.  6  , 
divorce,  "  Propter  aacerdotiuin,  vel  etiajn  atetilita- 
tern  i "  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divorce  for ' 
neaa  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevalent 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  chnrch,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  vaa  not  unusual  for  Gentiles,  on  entering 
the  priesthood,  to  dismiss  their  wives.  (Tertullian, 
ad  Ussr&a^  lib.  i.) 

Before  his  tinio,t}ie  livii^  spirit  of  juHsprudence 
had  departed.  He  is  a  mere  compiler,  and  his 
Isngonge,  like  that  of  Charisias,  is  inlb^d  with 
barbansms.  He  wrote  Jiiris  Ejatomae  in  six  boobs. 
foUon'         '  ■      '  ■■ 

copied  from  Paulus,  by  whose  side  he  is  repeatedly 
quoted  in  (he  Digest.  From  his  Epitomae  there 
nre  106  extracts  in  the  Digest,  occupyuig  abont  ten 
pages  in  (he  PalingeBesia  of  HonuneL  From  the  in- 
ecdption  of  Dig.  3d.  tit.I.s.  14,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  wrote  iiSri  fldacommissoram,  but  there 
ia  no  mention  of  such  a  work  in  the  Florentine 
Index;  and,  as  the  preceding  and  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  Ulpian's  LUm  IV.  Fiileiannoaa- 
Koruia,  it  is  not  uidikely  that  his  name  has  been 
inserted  by  mistake,  instead  of  Ulpian's. 

It  is  probable  that  he  waa  the  compiler  of  the 
Codes  Hermcgonianua  (_Diel.  o/  Ant.  s,  o.  Codea 
Gregorianus  and  Jfermeffaijatms),  bnt  so  many 
persons  of  the  same  name  lived  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  caimot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
(Ritter,  ad  Heitiec.  HitL  Jar.  Bom.  §  369). 

(Strauehins,  Ktaa  r«i./C£  p.32j  Joa.Fmeatres, 
■(S™ines(.  w  Hermogemisi  ICli  Juris  EpU.  Lihroa 
VI.  4to.  Cervarias  Lacetimomm,  17^7  ;  Manage, 
Amom.  Jar.  c  U :  Guil.  Grotius.  de  VU.  IClomm, 
il.  12.  g  8 ;  Bynkera,  Ok.  vL  21  ;  Zimmem, 
S.  K.  G.  VOL  i.  4  104.)  [J.  T.  Q,] 

HERMOL-l'US  (%ji6Xuoi),  son  of  Sopolis, 
was  nne  of  the  Macedonian  youths  who,  according 
to  a  custom  instituted  by  Philip,  attended  Alex- 
ander the  Great  as  pages.  It  was  during  the 
reaidence  of  the  king  at  Bactia  in  the  sprmg  of 
B.C.  327,  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  led 
'his  fellow  pagea, 
'"  of  Alexander. 


to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  ol 
Among  tile  duties  rf  the  pages,  who  we 
constant  attendance  on  the  king's  person,  w; 
of  Bccompanying  him  when  hunting,  and  it  i 
one  of  these  occositms  that  he  gave  olleiice 
^ng,  by  slaying  a  wUd  boai-,  witiiout  wait 
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allow  Alexander  the  first  blow.  Higldy  incensed 
at  this  breach  of  diacipUne,  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  chastised  with  stripes,  and  further  punished 
by  being  deprived  of  his  horse.  Hermolaus,  a  lad 
of  high  spirit,  ahready  verging  on  manhood,  could 
not  brook  this  indignity  :  his  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  exhortations  of  the  philosopher  Cal- 
listbenes,  to  whom  he  had  previously  attached 
himself  as  a  pupil,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
most  intimate  friend  among  bis  brother  pages,  Sos- 
tratns.  The  two  youths  in  concert  at  length 
formed  the  scheme  of  asaassinatii^  the  king  while 
he  slept^  (he  duty  ot  guarding  his  bed  chamber  de- 
volving upon  the  different  pages  in  rotation.  They 
communicated  their  plan  to  four  of  their  companions, 
and  the  secret  was  inviolably  kept,  though  thirty- 
two  days  are  smd  to  have  elapsed  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  executing  their  project  But  all 
things  havmg  been  at  length  arranged  for  a  certain 
night,  during  which  Antipater,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, was  to  keep  watoh,  the  scheme  was  accident- 
ally foiled,  by  Alexander  remaning  all  night  at  a 
drinking  party,  and  the  next  da;  the  plot  was  di- 
vulged by  another  of  the  pages,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  take 
part  m  it.  Hermolfflis  and  his  accomplices  were 
inuuediately  arrested,  and  snbse^nentiy  brought 
before  the  assembled  Macedonians  by  whom  they 
were  stoned  to    ea  pears,  t 


uttering  before  the  assembled  Macedomans  a 
long  harangue  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  Alexander.  (Arr.  Anab.  iv.  13,  14  ,  Curt  vni 
^—8;  Plut.  ^iM.  55.)  IS  H  B] 

HERMOLA'US  {%id\mi),  a  Greek  gram- 
Darian  of  Constantinople,  of  whom  nothing  moi'e 
IS  known  with  certainty  than  that  he  wrote  an 
;pitome  of  the  "EBvucA  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Jnstinian. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  'Ep^Aooi.)  But  whether  he  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  or  in  that  of  the  second 
imperor  of  that  name  cannotbe  clearly  ascerlained. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  epi- 
tome of  Hermolaus  is  the  same  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  which  bears  the  title  "'Ek  tSv  ievMav 
Snipdima  nari  imTo^ifp,"  but  without  the  name 
of  tbe  author.  In  its  present  form  even  this  epi- 
tome seems  to  have  sudered  considerable  abridg- 
ment and  mutilation.  Some  passages  in  the  woSe 
have  i>een  supposed  to  furnish  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Hermolaus  ;  but  as  the  more 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  mere 
verbal  exQaets  from  the  work  of  Stephanus,  an 
account  of  them  is  given  under  STEPnANUE.  (Fa- 
bric fliSI,  Graeo.vol'w.  p. 622,&c  j  Westermann, 
JVae/o(.od.S(ejjS.%SHii,  pp.T.xiiv.&c.  [C.P.M.] 
HERMOLA'US,  statuary.  [Polydbotub.] 
HERMCrLTCUS  ('EpjJ^uiios),  an  Atiienian, 
son  of  fhithynus,  was  distinguished  as  a  pancia- 
tiast,  and  gained  the  dpiartm  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  m  B.  c.  479.  He  was  sl^n  in  tbe  war 
between  the.Athenians  and  Carystians,  which  took 
place  about  B.  c.  468.  Pansanias  mentions  a  statue 
of  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  (Herod,  ix. 
106  ;  Thue.  i.  98  ;  Paua.  i.  33.)  [E,  E.] 
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HERMON  CEpfwi')  is  described  by  Tbucydides 

frontier  guai'da,  tra^oned  at  Mimychia^  and  hb 
tnlcJDg  in  this  cnpacity  a  prominent  port  in  the 
sedition  againEt  the  Fonr  Hundred  which  Theia- 
menes  aid  AristocralcB  eicited  in  Peiraeeua,  b.  c. 
4i!  Thucydides  had  just  mentioned  Ihs  assasa- 
nation  of  PhrynichuB  by  one  of  the  vtpltroXoi,  and 
from  a  confiision  perhaps  of  the  two  paBs^es  comes 
the  etatement  of  Plutarch  (AlcS.  t.  SSjtUat  the 
BBsasBin  «  as  Harmon,  and  that  ha  received  a  crown 
in  honour  of  it.  Such  a  supposition  is  wholtj 
inconBistcnt ,  alike  with  the  hiBtorian's  narrative 
and  the  lacts  mentioned  by  the  orators.  (IJys.  c 
Ai/uraf  p  493 ;  Ljcuigua,  od  Leoer.  p.  217.)  It 
IS  bardly  even  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  identify 
him  with  the  commander  of  the  mp/mAoi,  at 
whose  house,  it  appeared  by  the  confession  of  an 
Bccomphce,  secret  meetinge  had  !jeen  held.  (Thut 
viii  93  )  But  he  is  prohablythe  sitme  who  is  men- 
tioned m  the  mscription  (Biickh,  /nscr.  Graeo.  i. 
p  221),  nhich  reooids  the  monies  paid  by  the 
keepers  of  the  treasury  of  Athena  in  the  Acropolis 
during  the  year  beginning  at  Midsununer  b.  c. 
410.  One  of  the  earUest  items  is  "loHermon 
foe  hia  command  at  Pylos."  The  place  was  taken 
no  long  time  after,  probably  in  the  next  winter 
but  one.  [A.  H.  C.] 

HERMON  i^^piiav).  or,  as  some  write  it, 
HERMONAX,  a  Greek  gtammarian,  who  made 
the  dialect  spoken  ia  the  iSand  of  Crete  hia  parti- 
eiilar  study,  and  wrote  a  dictionary  (.Kp^risti 
y\toir<rai\  in  which  he  explained  the  words  pecn- 
Jiar  to  that  dialect,  aa  well  hb  those  which  were 
nsed  by  the  Cretans  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The 
work  ia  often  referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  aome^ 
times  calls  the  author  Herman  (iii.  p>  SI,  vi.  p. 
267),  and  someUmes  Hermonai  (ii.  p.fi3,  iii.  p.  76, 
.i.  p.  503),  but  which  of  the  two  forme  of  the 
nam«  is  the  correct  one  is  uneerltun.  (Comp.  Fis- 
cher, Ammadv.  in  WeSeri  Graimial.  Oraee.  i,  p. 
49.)  Lucian  (Cert^ei^-  s.  Lapiih.  6)  mentions  SJ> 
Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Hermon,  who 
is  otherwise  nnitnown.  [L.  S.J 

HERMON  CEpfiwc.)  Artists.  1.  A  statuary 
of  Troezen,  who  made  a  statue  of  Apollo  and 
wooden  images  of  the  Diosciui  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Tio^on.  He  seems  to  belong  to  a  very 
ancient  period.     (Pans.  iL  31.  {  9.) 

2.  An  architect.     [Pvhrhus.] 

8.  An  artist,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
sort  of  masks,  which  were  called  afler  him  'Eftuij- 
.««.  (i^ni.  Mag.  s.  v.)  Probably  the  name  is 
merely  mythical.  [P.  S.] 

HERMO'NYMUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (r.^ios 
'Efiuisoiiet),  a  Byzantine  scholar  who  contributed 
mnch  to  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy, 
where  he  fled  afler  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
but  whose  literary  activity  became  only  conspicuous 
in  the  time  after  that  event.     (Fabric.  BiU. 


IS.) 


[W.  P.] 


HERMO'PHILUS,  a  bHnd  philosopher,  who, 
according  to  Claudianus  Mamertus  {ds  i&ata  Anim, 
iii.9),inslrncledTheopoaipu8ingoomBtry.[C.P.M.] 

HERMOTI'MUS  CEff^Tifioi),  of  Pedasa  in 
Caria,  fell,  when  a  boy,  into  the  hands  of  Panio- 
uiuB,  a  Chian,  who  made  him  a  ennuch,  ahd  sold 
him  to  the  Peraans  at  Sardia.  He  was  sent  tience 
to  the  king,  and  rose  high  in 


I  after  the  battle  of 


h  Xerii 
conduct  back  ti 


philosopher,  & 
by  Luctan  as 
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Salomis,  Some  time  before  this,  when  Xerxes  was 
at  Sardis,  and  preparing  to  invade  Greece,  Hermo- 
timuE  went  to  Alsmeus  in  Myaia,  where  Panio- 
nius  was ;  and  having  decoyed  both  him  and  his 
sona  into  his  power,  took  cruel  vengeance  on  them 
for  the  injury  he  had  received.  (Herod,  viil  104 
—106.)  [E,  E.] 

HEBMOTI'MUS    ('Ep^Tipoi).    1.  A  Sloio 

''        '  of  Menecrates,  who  is  introduced 

ie  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  '£/iju^i^^of,  ^  vtpX  aipiaiw.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  is  merely  a  fictitious  pereonage. 

2.  A  native  of  Colophon,  a  learned  geometer 
mentioned  by  Protlus.  (QHnmeni.  ad  Eadid,  lib. 
i.  p.  19.  ed.  Baail.)  He  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several 
geometrical  propositiona.  [C  P.  M.] 

HBRMOTI'MUS  ("Ep^Tvio!),  of  Clazomenae, 
odied  by  Lueian  a  Pythagorean,  had  the  reputa- 
tion, accor^ng  to  Aristotle,  of  being  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  which  Anaiagorasis  commonly  said 

of  all  things.  Araordingly,  Seiitns  Empiricus  placee 
him  with  Hesiod,  Parmenid^s,  and  Empedoclas,  as 
belong^g  to  that  ckss  of  philosophers  who  held  a 
dnaliatic  theory  of  a  materia  and  an  active  principle 
being  together  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Other  notices  that  retnun  of  him  represent  him, 
like  r 


d  Arisis 


m,  gifted  with  a  supernatural  power,  by  which 
his  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant  events  in 
incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At  length  his 
enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings.  The 
story  is  told  in  Pliny  and  Lucian.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  43  ;  Lucian,  Eneom.  Mxso.  7  ;  Arist;  Metapk. 
L  3;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math,  a..,  ad  Pkp.  i. 
7  ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  S ;  Denzinger,  De  Htrsmtim. 
C!oapn«7i.a)n!»ie«(fllib,Laodii,  1835.)   [C  E.  P.J 

HERO  fHpBj,  the  name  of  three  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Danans  (Hygin.  FcA. 
170j  the  second  a  daughter  of  Priam  {H^n. 
Fob.  90),  and  respecting  the  third,  see  LbaK- 
nsR.  [L.S.] 

HERO.     [HEaON.] 

HERO'DESCHp(iJi|!),an  ancient  Greek  Iambic 
poet,  a  contemporary  and  rival,  as  it  aeems,  of  Hip- 
ponax,  though  there  ia  some  doubt  about  the  true 
reading  of  the  line  in  which  Hipponax  mentiona 
him.  The  ancient  writers  quota  several  choliambie 
lines  of  Herodes,  who  also  wrote  mimea  in  Iambic 
verae.  (Welcker,  Hippmatt.  Fragm,  pp.  87—89 ; 
Knocke,  Auct^  qui  C'A^iambis  usi  sitnt  Graec  lieiiq. 
Ease  i.  1042,  Svo. ;  Meineke  and  Lachmann, 
Chelianiika  Foesis  Grmcomm,  pp.  140 — 152,  Be- 
roL  1845,  8vo.)  [P.  S.] 

HBRO'DES  I.  ('Hpoi!i,t),  sumaraed  the  Grsat, 
king  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Antipater,  and  consequontiy  of  Idumaean  origin. 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  303.]  When,  in  B.  c.  47,  his  fe- 
ther  was  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar  procurator  of 
Judaea,  the  young  Herod,  though  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  obtained  Che  unportant  post  of  governor  of 
Galilee.  In  this  situation  he  quickly  gave  proof  of 
his  energetic  and  vigorous  character,  by  repressing 
the  bands  of  lobbers  which  at  that  time  infested 
the  province,  the  leaders  of  whom  he  put  to  death. 
Sut  the  distinction  he  thus  obtained  ezdled  the 
envy  of  the  opposite  party,  and  he  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  sanhedrim,  for  having  put  to  death 


la  withoal  trial.     He  c 


ckdinit 

faroumblB  decision,  lie  deparMd  secret^  from  Jt 
nisBlem,  and  took  refuge  with  Sex.  Cueeae,  the 
Eoman  governor  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  waa  re- 
caived  with  the  utmost  fevour,  and  shortly  after 
appointed  to  tlie  gOTemment  of  Coele-Syria.  Of 
this  he  iminediat^ly  availed  himseTf  to  Tevy  an 
arm;  and  maich  against  Jerusalem,  with  the  view 
of  expelling  HyKanus  and  the  patty  opposed  to 
him,  bnt  the  entreaties  of  hia  father  Antipater  and 
his  brother  Pbasael  induced  him  to  withdraw 
without  effecting  his  purpose. 

These  events  look  place  in  b.  c.  16.  Not  long 
after,  Sex.  Caesar  being  put  to  death  by  Caecilius 
BassuB,  Antistms,  the  Roman  general  in  command 
in  Cilida,  collecled  a  large  force,  with  which  he 
marched  against  Bassus,  and  blockaded  him  in 
Apameia.  Herod  and  his  brother  nnited  their 
forces  with  those  of  Anlistius,  but  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  arrival  and  co-opemtion  of  Statins 
Murcus,  the  war  was  proUatted  nn^l  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  when  Cassias  LannniiB  arrived  In 
Syria  (b.  o.  iS),  and  terminated  the  war  by  con- 
dliation,  Herod  quickly  rose  to  a  high  place  in 
the  fevour  of  Cassius,  which  he  gained  particalarly 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  raised  the  heavy 
Wibula  imposed  on  his  ptoulnce  :  he  was  con- 
firmed in  ths  government  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Meanwhile,  his  father  Antipater  was  poi^ 
Boned  by  Malichus,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved. 
Herod  at  first  pretended  to  iielieve  the  escuses  of 


Malichus,  anc 
'  anopport 


inciled  to  him,  hut  so 
» him      ' 


sinated 
Cassius  had  quitted  Syria, 
the  trienda  and  parrisans  of  Malichus  sought  to 
avenge  his  death  by  the  eipatsion  of  Herod  and 
Pbasa^  from  Jerusalem,  but  the  latter  were  tri- 
umphant ;  they  sueceeded  ia  expelling  the  insai^ 
gents,  with  their  leader,  Felix,  and  even  in  defeat- 
ing Antigonus,  Ihs  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had 
invaded  Judaea  with  a  la^e  army.  The  pre- 
tensions otAntigonus  to  the  throne  of  Judaea  were 
supported  by  Marion,  king  of  Tyie,  and  by  Pto- 
lemy Menneus,  prince  of  Chahas  ;  but  Herod  soon 
obtained  a  &r  mote  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
erson  of  Antony,  who  arrived  in  Syria  in  aa  4i, 
nd  whose  &voar  he  hastened  to  secure,  by  the 
lost  valuable  presents.  The  aged  Hyrcanus  also, 
who  had  betrothed  his  grand-fenghter  Mariamne 
to  the  young  Herod,  threw  nil  his  influence  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  him  and  his  brother  Phasael ; 
was  at  his  request  that  Antony  appointed 
brothers  tetiarchs  of  Judaea.  Their  power 
imed  eBtablished,  but  the  next  year  (ac. 
iO)  brought  wilJi  it  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
"  "  '  ""  ictions  of  the  Roman  go- 
iled  general  discontent,  of 
which  the  Parthians  took  advanti^,  to  invade  the 
country  with  a  large  army  under  Facorus,  tha 
king's  son,  and  the  Boraan  general,  LabienuB. 
They  quickly  made  themselves  masters  not  only  ot 
all  Syria,  but  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
AntigODUS  invoked  their  assistance  to  establish  him 
on  the  throne  of  Judaea.  Pacorus  sent  a  powerful 
army,  under  Bar^pharnes,  ag^nst  Jerusalem,  and 
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th«  field,  or  even  *o  prevent  tlielr  enlrance  in 
JeruBslem,  took   refuge  in  the  strong  fortraas 
Barie.     PbasaSl  bodh  aittti  suSered  tiimself  to 
deluded  by  a  pretended  negotiation,  and  was  nw 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  but  Herod  efiected  1 
escape  in  aifety,  with  liis  family  and  treaauva, 
the  strong  ibrtre^  of  Masada,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     Here  he  left  a  strong  garrison, 
be  himself  hastened  to  Petra  to  obtain  the  !is»st- 
anee  of  the  Arabian  king  Malchus,  on  whose  sap- 
port  he  reckoned  with  conridence.     But  Malclius 
proved  fa^ae  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  refused  t^ 
receive   him;    on   which    Herod,   dismissing  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers,  hastened  with  a  small 
baiid  to  Pelosimn,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandra 
where  he  embarked  at  once  fur  Rome.     On  his 
arrival  in  that  capital,  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  distinction  both  by  Antony  end  Octavian, 
between  whom  a  reconciliation  had  just  been  ef« 
iecled.     Antony  was  at  the  time  preparing  to  ti 
the  Held  ^t^inst  the  Parthians,  aiid  foresaw 
Herod  an  useful  ally;  hence  he  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  senate  in  his  tkrour,  which  went  beyond  hit 
own  most  sanguine  hopes,  as  it  constituted  him  at 
once  king  of  Judaea,  passing  over  the  remaining 
heits  of  the  Asmonean  line.     (Joseph.  A«l,  jdv.  9. 
ll—U,S.Jvd.l  10— I4i  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  26 i 
Appian,  3.  C.  v.  76.) 

It  was  before  the  close  of  the  year  40  that 
Herod  obtained  this  unexpected  elevation.  So 
quickly  had  the  whole  matter  been  transacted,  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  Jtome  again  only  seven  days 
after  he  arrived  there,  and  sailing  directly  to  Syria, 
landed  at  Ptotema'fs  within  three  months  from  the 
time  he  bad  first  lied  from  Jerusalem.  He  quickly 
assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Galilee,  imsed  the  ^eg^  of  Masada, 
took  the  strong  fortress  of  fiessa,  and  then,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  general  Silo,  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  But,  rapid  as  his  progress  was  at  first, 
it  was  long  beftte  he  could  compfita  the  establish- 
ment of  his  power  J  and  the  war  was  protracted  for 
several  years,  a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the 
jealousy  or  corruption  of  the  Roman  generals  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  him.  The  Jews  within 
tiie  city  appear  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to 
Antigonus,  as  the  representative  of  the  popular  line 
of  the  Asmonean  princes,  and  they  held  out  fimdy. 
Even  when,  in  b.  c.  37,  Herod  at  length  obtained 

sius,  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army  of  Roman 
troops,  it  was  only  by  hard  fighting  and  with 
heavy  loss  that  they  were  able  to  carry  in  suc- 
cession the  several  lines  of  wail  that  surrounded 
the  city,  and  it  was  with  still  more  difliculty  that 
Herod  was  able  to  purchase  from  the  Roman  sol- 
diery the  freedom  from  pillage  of  a  part  at  least  of 
hiscapitaL  (Joseph.  Anl.  xiv.  IS,  \6,B.J.  i.  15 
—IS  i  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  This  laag  and  san- 
guinary struggle  had  naturally  irritated  the  minds 
of  the  people  gainst  him  ;  and  his  licst  measures, 
when  be  found  himself  in  seciu*  possession  of  the 
sovereignty,  were  cert^ly  not  well  calculated  to 
conalialc  them.  All  the  members  of  the  sanheddra, 
except  two,  were  put  to  death,  and  executions 
mere  oonlinuailj  tAing  place  of  all  those  persons 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  him.  These 
severities  were  prompted  not  only  by  vengeance 
but  cupidity,  ftr  the  purpose  of  confiscating  their 
n^lth,  aa  Herod  sought  to  amass  treasures  by 
every  means  in  Ms  power,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
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curing  the  favour  of  Antony  by  the  moat  lavish 
presents.  He  was  indeed  not  without  cause  for 
apprehension.  Immediately  on  his  becoming  master 
of  Jerusalem,  he  had.  bestowed  the  high-priesthood 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Antigonus,  whom  Antony, 
at  the  instigation  of  Herod,  bad  executed  like  a 
common  male&ctor)  upon  an  obscure  priest  from 
Babylon,  named  Ananel,  and  by  this  measure  had 
given  hitter  offence  to  Alexandra,  the  mother  .of 
his  wife  Mariamne,  who  regarded  that  dignity  as 
belonging  of  right  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  and  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
Asmonean  race.  Alexandm  soiu^ht  support  for 
her  cause  by  entering  into  secret  correspondence 
vith  Cleopatia,  -whose  influence  with  Antony  ren- 
dered her  at  this  time  all-powerful  in  the  East ; 
and  this  potent  infiuenee,  united  with  the  constant 
entreaties  of  his  beloved  wife  Mariamne,  compelled 
Herod  to  depose  Ananel,  and  bestow  the  high- 
priesthood  upon  Aristobnins.  But  the  coniinned 
intrigues  of  Alexandra,  and  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  yomig  man  himself,  so  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  Herod,  that  he  contrived  to  e^ct  his  secret  as- 
sassination, in  a  manner  that  enabled  him  to  dis- 
claim all  participation  in  the  scheme.  (Joseph. 
Ant  lY.  I— S.)  But  the  mind  of  Cieopatta  was 
alienated  from  him,  not  only  b;  the  representations 
of  Alexandra,  but  by  her  own  desire  to  annex  the 
dominions  of  Herod  to  her  own,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  king  could  make  head  against 
her  influence.  Antony,  however,  resisted  ail  her 
entreaties ;  and  though  he  summoned  Herod  to 

conduct  towards  Aristobulus,  be  dismissed  him  with 
the  highest  honours.  Cleopatra  herself,  on  her 
return  firom  the  Euphrates,  whither  she  had  at- 
tended Antony,  passed  through  Judaea,  and  visited 
Herod,  who  received  her  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion, and  oven  accompanied  her  aa  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  but  successfully  avoided  all  her 
snares.     (M.  xv.  4.) 

Hostilities  soon  after  broke  out  between  Antony 
and  Octavian.  Herod  had  assembled  a  largo  force, 
with  Tvhioh  he  was  preparing  to  join  Antony,  when 

arms  against  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  who  had 
refused  payment  of  the  appointed  tribute  to  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  these  hostilities  (which  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  years)  fortunately 
provenled  him  from  taking  any  personal  part  in 
the  civil  war.  Still,  when  the  battle  of  Aetium 
had  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  world, 
Herod  could  not  but  feel  his  position  to  be  one  of 
much  danger,  from  his  weJl-known  attachment  to 
Iho  cause  of  Antony,  Under  these  circumstanees. 
he  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  proceeding  at 
once  in  person  to  meet  Caesar  at  Rhodes,  and  not 
only  avowing,  but  dwelling  upon,  the  warmth  of 
"■'■i  attachment  to  Antony,  and  ths  great  services 

do  so ;  concluding  that  Caesar  might  thence  learn 

the  value  and  steadiness  of  the  Mendship  which  he 

oifered  him.     By  this  magnanimous  conduct, 

impletely  secured  the  favour  of  Octavian,  who 

>nlycon^rmedhim  in  the  possession  of  Judaea^ 

m  his  return  from  Egypt  in  the  fbiiowing  year 

.  30),  extended  his  dominions  by  the  reatitu- 

of  some  districts  which  had  been  assigned  by 

Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  the  addition  of  Gadam 

'   Samaria,  as  well  as  Gaaa,  Joppa,  and  other 

I  on  the  Bearcoast.     (Joseph.  A«L  xv.  B,  S,  7, 
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%S,  B.J.  i.  19,  20;  coiiip.  Plut.  Ant  11;  Tne. 
HUt.  V.  9  ;  Slrab.  xvi.  p.  765.)  Just  before  he  had 
proceeded  lo  Rhodes,  Herod  had  thought  &i 
move  the  only  person  whom  he  could  any  longer 
legard  as  in  any  ilegcee  a  competitor  for  his  thione, 
by  putting  to  death  the  aged  and  tecble  HyrcanuB, 
on  a  chaige,  real  or  protended,  of  treasonable  co> 
respondcnce  with  Mnlchus,  king  of  Arabia.  Thus 
secured  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  sovereignty, 
and  supported  by  the  tttvstir  of  one  who  was  now 
undisputed  master  of  the  world,  Herod  was  appa.- 
rently  at  the  highest  summit  of  prosperity.  But 
hia  I^ppiness  was  now  clouded  by  a  dark  demesne 
silamity,  nhieh  threw  a  eliade  over  the  whole  of 
his  remnining  life.  He  whs  passionately  att 
to  his  beantifii]  wile,  Mariomne ;  but  with  a  strange 
and  barbarous  jealousy,  he  had  left  orders,  when 
he  repeired  to  meet  Antony  at  Laodiceia,  in  B.  c 
34,  that  in   case  of  his  vjling  a  ric^  to  thi 

iinmsdialely  put  to  death,  to  prevent  her  fallinj 
'j3  the  iiajids  of  Antony.    The  same  eavage  com 
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meet  OetaviaD :  on  both  occasions  the  Gict  become 
known  to  Maciamne,  and  naturally  alienated  her 
mind  from  her  cruel  husband.  Her  resentment 
was  inflamed  by  her  mother,  Alexandra,  while 
Cypros  and  Salome,  the  mother  and  sisrer  of  Herod, 
did  Ihcir  utmost  to  escite  hia  suspicions  against 
Mariamne.  The  king  was  at  length  induced  ta 
bring  her  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  adultery  ;  and  the 
Judges  having  condemned  her;  he  teluctantiy  con- 
sented to  her  execution.  But  his  passion  appears 
to  have  been  unabal«d ;  and  so  violent  were  his 
grief  and  remorse,  that  he  was  for  a  long  time  on 
the  veige  of  insanity,  and  was  attacked  by  so  vio- 
lent a  fever,  that  bis  life  was  despaired  of.  He 
recovered  at  length,  but  his  temper  was  henceforth 
so  gloomy  and  ferocious,  that  the  slightest  suspicion 
would  ted  him  to  order  the  esecution  even  of  his 
best  friends.  Immediately  after  bis  recovery  he 
put  io  death  Alexandra,  whose  restless  ambition 
had  been  inttigning  to  obtain  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  cose  of  his  death :  and  not  long  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  sister,  Salome,  he  ordered 
the  execution  of  her  husband,  Costob^s,  together 
with  several  of  his  own  moat  intimate  friends  and 
counseliors.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  a  §  5—9,  7,  fl.  J. 
,  32  ) 

But  Herod's  domestic  calamities  did  not  in  any 
degree  a^ct  the  splendour  rather  external  or  in- 
tem-il  of  his  administration.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate with  assiduity  the  all-important  friendship  of 
Anguatus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  prime  minister  and 
counsellor  Agnppa,  and  enjoyed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life  the  highest  favour  both  of  the 

wantmg  when  called  for.  In  B.  c  25  be  sent  a 
chosen  force  to  the  asustance  of  Aelius  Gallus,  in 
his  expedition  into  Arabia  ;  and  in  B.  c.  17,  after 
having  received  Agrippa  with  the  ntmost  honour 
at  Jerusalem,  he  set  ont  himself  early  in  the  follow-  ; 
ing  spring  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  join  him  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Bosporus  and  the  interior  of 
the  Easine  Sea.  For  this  ready  aeal,  he  was  re- 
warded by  obtaining,  without  dilliculty,  almost  all 
that  he  could  ask  at  the  bands  of  Augustus  ;  and 
when  the  latter,  in  B.D.  20,  visited  Judaea  in 
person,  he  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  and  neighbours  against 
Herod,  but  increased  bis  domiuiona  by  the  addidon 


of  the  district  of  Paaeas,  as  he  previously  had  by 
those  of  Ituiaea  and  l^honiUs.  (Joseph,  A«t. 
IV.  10.  %  1—3,  B.  J.  i,  21.  §  4  ;  Dion  Caas.  liv. 
B.)  Herod  displayed  his  gratitude  for  this  new 
&voar  by  erecting  at  Paneas  itself  a  magnificent 
temple  of  white  marble,  which  he  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus. It  was  indeed  bycoatlyandsplendidpublic 
works  that  he  loved  above  all  to  display  his  power 
and  magnificence :  nor  did  he  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  these  opportunities  of  flattering  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  most  luting  as  well  as 
conspicuous  compliments.  Thus  he  rebuilt  the  dty 
of  Samaria,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Joannes 
HyrcanuBjOnd  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
while  he  converted  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast, 
called  the  Tower  of  Straton,  into  a  m^uificent 
city,  with  an  artificial  port,  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost 
grandeur,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesareia, 
And  not  only  did  he  adorn  these  new  cities  with 
temples,  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  Greek  style,  but  he  even  ventured  to  erect  a 
theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  an  amphitheatre 
without  the  walls,  in  which  he  eihibiled  combats 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  according  to  the 
Roman  bshion.  But  these  innovations  naturally 
gave  the  deepest  offence  to  the  Jewish  people ;  a 

persons,  who  attempted  lo  aasassinale  him  in  the 
theatre ;  and  though,  after  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  distinct  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  Herod,  he  was  obliged  to  guard 
himself  against  theincrea^g  spirit  of  disafiection, 
not  only  by  the  employment  of  numerous  spies  and 
secret  agents,  and  by  prohibiting  all  nnnsud  assem- 
blies, hut  by  the  construction  of  several  fortresses 
:tadel9  around  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  by 
b  means  lie  soi^ht  to  hem  in  the  populace  on 
all  sides,  and  prevent  any  possibility  of  an  ou^ 
break.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  forts  was 
that  called  Antonia,  in  the  immediate  ne^bbouT' 
hood  of  the  temple :  another  of  them,  caSed  the 
Hyrcania,  was  converted  into  a  prison,  into  which 
oil  persons  who  incurred  his  suspicions  were  hurried 
at  once,  without  form  of  trial,  and  from  whence 
they  never  again  appeared.  At  the  same  time  we 
^nd  him  repeatedly  endeavonriug  to  conciliate  his 
nbjecta  by  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality,  in  all 
of  which  we  discern  the  same  spirit  of  ostentalirns 
grandeur  which  appears  to  have  been  so  deeply 
implanted  in  bis  character.  Thus,  on  occasion  of 
a  great  famine,  which  afflicted  Judaea,  as  well  as 
bU  the  neighbouring  countries,  be  at  once  opened 
the  hoards  of  his  treasury,  brought  np  vast  quan- 
ties  of  com  from  Egypt,  and  not  only  fed  the 
hole  mass  of  the  popuhition  at  his  own  cost,  but 
ipplied  many  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  with 
«d  com  (or  the  next  harvest.  (Joseph.  Anl.  xv. 
.)  More  than  once  also  we  £nd  him  remitting  a 
great  part  of  the  heavy  taxation,  which  was  usnally 
lid  by  bis  subjects.  Yet  these  occasional  acts  of 
idnlgence  could  but  imperfectly  compensate  for  the 
general  arbitrary  and  oppressive  character  of  his 
government :  and  the  mi^jficonce  displayed  in  his 
public  woiks,  hi  from  conciliating  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  served  only  to  increase  their  mistrust  and 
disaffection,  as  a  proof  of  his  leaning  towards  an 
idolatrous  religion.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  dispel 
ihia  leeling,  he  at  length  determined  on  the  great 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  frequently  used  as  a 
IB,  had  suflered  mnch  during  Ibe  late  wars. 
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The  poMicMB  and  the  inner  temple  itaelf  were  com- 
pleted in  nine  ; eora  tuid  a  half ;  but  it  appears  that 
ths  whole  structure  waa  not  finislied  until  long 
after  the  death  of  Herod.  (Joseph,  ^nt.  xy.  11,  xs. 
9.  §  7,  B.  J.  i.  21,  g  1.)  Nor  waa  it  only  in  his 
own  dominiona  that  Herod  loved  to  give  proofs  of 
hia  wealth  and  munificeiice  i  he  also  adorned  the 
cities  of  Tripolis,  Deuhhscub,  Beiytus,  and  many 
others  not  sidyect  to  hie  rule,  wjw  theatres,  pottj- 
coee,  and  other  splendid  edifices.  On  his  vojage 
lo  join  Agrippa  in  Greece,  he  gave  lai^e  sums  of 
mone;  to  the  cities  of  Hytilene  and  Chios  for  the 
repdr  of  their  puhlic  Inuldings ;  and  in  B.  c.  18, 
having  touched  in  Greece,  on  Ms  way  to  Home,  he 
not  only  presided  in  person  at  the  Olympic  games, 
hut  gave  sudi  large  sunis  towards  the  revival  of 
that  solemnity,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  its  perpetual  preudent.  (JoBeph.  AtU.  xn.  2. 
g2,a  J-.i.  31.  g§n,12.) 

Heiod  Lad  tlie  singular  good  fortune  to  rule  over 
his  dominiona  during  a  period  of  near  thirty  years, 
from  his  confirmation  on  lie  throne  by  Augustus 
till  Ills  death,  nndistnrbed  by  a  single  war,  foreign 
or  demesne ;  for  the  occaraonid  hostilities  with  the 
robbers  of  Tmchoniljs,  or  the  Arab  chiefe  that  sup- 
potted  tliem,  Btarcely  deserve  tlie  name.  Once 
only,  dunng  his  tempoiaiy  absence  from  Syria,  did 
these  phmdering  tribes  ravage  Judnea  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  they  were  repressed  inune- 
diately  on  his  leium.  But  the  more  prospenma 
appears  the  condition  of  Herod  en  a  sovereign, 
whether  we  regard  his  internal  policy  or  his  ex- 
ternal relations,  the  darker  shows  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  when  we  look  to  the  long  series  of 
doneslje  tragedies  that  mark  the  latter  years  of  his 
leign.  Into  the  dclaik  of  this  complicated  tissue 
oE  crimes  and  intrigues  it  is  impossible  for  us  here 
lo  enter:  they  are  given  by  Josephus  (our  sole 
authority)  with  a  circumstantial  minuteness,  that 
mturallj  leads  na  to  inquire  whence  his  knowledge 

nately  no  means  of  answering.  A  lively  abridg- 
ment of  his  picturesque  narrative  will  be  found  in 
Miimui's  Hiatorff  of  tlie  Jbuh,  vol.  ii,  hook  li. 
A  very  brief  outline  is  all  that  can  be  here  given. 

In  B  c  18,  Herod  paid  a  visit  to  Roma  in 
person,  where  he  was  received  with  tho  utmost 
dlstuiction  by  Augustus.  When  he  relumed  to 
Judaea,  he  took  with  him  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  hia  two  sons  by  the  unfbrtunale  Mariamne, 
whom  he  had  previously  sent  to  Rome  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Having  thus  re- 
(eived  an  excellent  education,  and  being  just  in  the 
prime  of  their  youth,  the  two  young  men  quickly 
Btlamed  the  greatest  popularity,  aiid  enjoyed  the 
especial  fiivour  of  Hetod  himselE  Among  other 
larks  of  this,  he  married  Alei      ■  ■     ■ 


the  fevour  of  the  yi 
Pheroras  and  Salome,  the  brother  and  sister  of 
Herod,  who  contrived  W  poison  the  mind  of  the 
hing  against  his  two  eons.  In  an  evil  hour  Herod 
was  induced  to  reca]  lo  his  court  Anlipater,  his  son 
by  a  foimor  wife,  Doris ;  and  this  envious  and  de- 
signing man  immediately  set  to  work,  not  only  to 
supplant,  bat  destroy,  his  two  brothers.  So  &r 
did  the  combined  artifices  of  Antipater,  Salome, 
and  Pheroras  succeed  in  working. upon  the  niiud  of 
Herod,  that  in  B.o.  II,  he  loak  the  two  princes 
with  him  to  Aquileia,  where  Augustus  then  wfts. 


festly  groimdless,  and  Augustus  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  lor  a  time.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long ;  the  enemies  of  the  youEg 
princes  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  three 
years  afterwards  Herod  waa  led  lo  believe  that 
Alexander  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him. 
On  this  charge  he  put  to  dea^  and  tortured  many 
of  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  young  prince. 
Alexander,  in  return,  accused  Pheroras  and  Salome 
of  designs  upon  the  life  of  Herod  j  and  the  whole 
court  was  in  confusion,  when  the  intervenlion  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  once  more  e^clod 
a  reconialialion.  A  third  attempt  of  Antipater  was 
more  successful ;  by  the  instrumentality  of  Euzy- 
cles,  a  Lacedaemonian,  at  that  time  resident  at  the 
court  of  Herod,  he  brought  a  fresh  accusation 
against  Alexander  and  his  brother  j  to  which  the 
king  lent  a  willing  ear,  and  having  first  obtained 
tho  consent  of  Augustus,  Herod  brought  his  two 

condemned  without  being  even  heard  in  Iheir  de- 
fence, and  soon  after  put  to  death  at  Sebaate,  b.  c. 
6.  But  the  execution  of  these  unhappy  youths  was 
far  from  removing  all  the  elements  of  discord 
within  the  house  of  Herod.  Bepeated  dissensions 
had  arisen  between  him  and  his  brother  Pheroras, 
whom  he  at  length  ordered  towitbdiawintohisown 
ietiarehy  of  Peraea.     Here  he  soon  after  died ;  ' 


of  hav 


igpoi 


ned  him 


the  investigations  consequent  upon  this  charge  led 
lo  the  discovery  of  a  more  important  conspiracy, 
which  h»d  been  formed  iy  Antipater  and  Pheroras 
in  concert,  agunst  the  life  of  Herod  himself.  An- 
tipater waa  at  the  time  absent  at  Rome :  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Judaea  without  suspicion, 
whrai  he  was  immediately  sazed,  brought  to  trial 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  execution 
was,  however,  respited  until  the  consent  of  Au- 
gustus could  be  oblajned.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10. 
§  1,  xvi.  1,  3,  4,  7,  B,  10,  11,  xviL  1—5,  B.  J.  i. 
23—33  1  Strab.  avi,  p.  76B.) 

Meanwhile,  it  waa  clear  that  the  days  of  Herod 
himself  were  numbered.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
painfid  disease,  which  slowly  consumed  hie  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  the  paroxysms  of  pain  that 
he  suffered  &om  this  disorder  served  to  eiiaspcrate 
the  natuial  IWocity  of  his  temper.  During  his  last 
illness  a  sedition  broke  out  among  the  ieyis,  with 
the  view  of  tearing  down  tho  golden  e^lo  which  he 
had  set  up  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  which 
the  bigoted  people  regarded  as  an  idolatrous  em- 
blem ;  but  the  tiunidt  was  quickly  suppressed,  and 
the  leaders  pimiehed  with  nnspaxing  cruelty.  On 
his  deathbed,  too,  he  must  have  ordered  that  mas- 
sacre of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  which  is  re- 
corded by  the  Evangelist.  (Matth.  ii.  16  )  Snch 
an  act  of  cruelty,  confined  as  it  was  to  the  neigh- 
bouibood  of  a  single  village,  may  well  have  poBsed 
unnoticed  among  the  more  whtjeaale  atrouties  of 
his  r^gn,  and  hence  no  argument  can  feirly  be 
drawn  from  Ihe  ulence  of  Josephus  against  the 
credibility  of  the  fact  itselt  (See  Winer's  Bib- 
■■   ■      -    -"" ,)   Almost  ■' 
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IrorD  his  dM  appointment  to  the  throne  by  Antony 
and  OctaviBn)  and  the  serentieth  of  his  age,  B.  c 
4.*  He  waa  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  by 
his  son  Aichelaue,  nhom  he  had  appointed  his  snc- 
ceaaor  in  the  kiugdoni,  and  was  bnried  at  Hero- 
dmm,  a  Ebrtifiod  palace  which  he  bad  himsel 
erected,  notfrn  from  Jericho.  {Joseph,  ^nt  lyii.  8, 
S.  J.  i.  33.  §S  8,  9.)  Of  his  oharaiter  it  seems  uii- 
Tiecessory  to  apeak,  after  the  narrative  above  ^ven 
There  ia  abundant  proof  that  he  pOBseesed  greal 
talents,  and  even  great  qnaUtiea,  but  these  wen 
little  able  to  compensate  Ibr  the  opprceeioii  and 
tyranny  which  marked  hie  government  towards  hir 
subjects,  not  to  spoak  of  hia  fr^htful  baibaritio 
toirards  his  own  tamily. 

Joeephus  is  almost  our  sole  authority  for  the 
events  of  his  reign  ;  though  the  general  ontUne  of 
the  fiiols  which  he  relates  is  supported  by  incidental 
notices  in  the  Oreek  and  Roman  writers,  especially 
Dy  Strabo  (xvj.  p.  766).  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
but  deeply  regret  tho  loss  of  the  contemporaiy 
history  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  the  friend  and 
apologist  of  Herod,  notwithalaoding  the  partiality 
with  which  he  is  laied  by  the  Jewish  historian. 

Herod  was  married  to  not  less  thaJ^  ten  wives  i 
via.  t.  Doris,  the  mother  of  Antipater,  alre^y 
mentioned ;  2.  Manamne,  the  mother  of  Arieio- 
hulus  and  Alexander,  as  well  as  of  two  daughters  ; 
3,  and  4,  two  of  his  own  nieces,  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children  ; 
S.  another  Mariamne,  a  daughter  of  Simon,  whom 
he  appointed  h^h-priest;  she  was  the  mother  of 
Herod  Philip ;  6.  a  Samaritan,  named  Malthace, 
by  whom  he  left  three  children,  viz.  Archelaoa, 
Herod  Antipas,  and  a  daughter  named  Olympias ; 
7.  Cleopatra  of  Jemsslem,  who  was  the  mother  of 
a  son  called  Herod,  otherwise  unknown,  and 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  ;  S.  Pallas,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  niimed  Phasael ;  9.  Phaedra,  mother 
of  Koiaoa  ;  and,  lastly,  £1pis,  mother  of  Salome. 
In  the  preceding  geneali^ical  table  those  only  of  his 
wives  are  insert^  whose  o&pring  are  of  any  im- 
poctance  in  hisloiy,  [K  H.  8.] 


HERO'DBS  AGBIPPA.  [A< 
HERO'DES  A'NTIPAS  ['HpiiSt,s  'Ai 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a  Sal 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  28.  §  4)  Ac- 
cordii^  to  the  final  arrangements  of  his  fether's 
will,  Antipas  obtained  the  tetntrchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  with  a  revenue  of  300  talents,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother 
Aidielaus.  On  the  death  of  Herod  both  Antipas 
and  Acehelans  hastened  In  Rome,  where  the  former 
secretly  endeavoured,  with  the  support  of  his  aunt 

••  It  must  be  observed  that  the  death  of  Herod 
took  place  in  the  same  yeai  with  the  actual  birth  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  to  be  placed 
four  years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the 
Christian  era.  [Seo  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  254.) 


Salome,  (o  set  aside  this  arrangement,  and  obtnin 
the  royal  dignity  for  himaelfi  Augustus,  however, 
atter  some  delay,  coniirmed  in  all  essential  points 
the  provi^ons  of  Herod's  will,  and  Antipas  returned 
to  take  possession  of  his  tetrarchy.  On  hia  way  to 
Rome,  he  bad  seen  and  become  enamoured  of 
Herodiaa,  the  wife  of  his  half-hcother,  Herod 
Philip ;  and  after  hb  return  to  Palestine,  he 
muried  her,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  iirst  hnsband.  He  ^  had  been 
pre  vionsly  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretaa,  who  quitted  him  in  disgust  at  this 
new  alliancB,  and  retired  to  her  fever's  court. 
Aretaa  subsequently  avenged  the  insult  ofiered  to 
hjs  daughter,  as  well  as  some  differences  that  had 


.  ined  Irom  farther  pro- 
gress by  the  fear  of  Rome  ;  and  Tiberius,  on  the 
complaint  of  Antipas,  sent  orders  to  Vitellius,  the 

tipafl  himself  is  said  by  Josephns  (sviii.  7.  §  2)  to 
have  been  of  a  quiet  and  indolent  disposition,  and 
destitute  of  ambition ;  but  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father  in  the  foundation  of  a  city  cm 
the  lake  of  Gennesarelh,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Tiberias ;  besides  which,  he  fortified  and 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings  the  previously 
existing  cities  of  Sepphoris  and  Eetharamphtha, 
and  called  the  latter  Julia  in  honour  of  tho  wife  of 
Augustus.  In  A.  D.  38,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius 
and  accession  of  Caligula,  Herod  Antipas  was 
induced  to  undertake  a  jonmej  to  Rome,  to  aohcit 
from  Caligula  in  person  the  title  of  king^  which  had 
just  been  bestowed  upon  his  nephew,  Herod 
Agtippa.  To  this  step  he  was  instigated  by  tho 
jealousy  and  ambition  of  his  wife  Herodias ;  but  it 
proved  fetal  to  him.  Agrippa,  who  was  liigh  m 
the  &vour  of  the  Boman  emperor,  made  use  of  all 
his  infiuence  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  his  uncle, 
whom  he  even  accused  of  enter^ming  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Parthians.    On  this  charge 


Lyons  (a.  d.  39)  i  from  hence  he  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Spain,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  banishment  Herodias,  as  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  bis  disgrace,  became  the  partner  of  hia 
exile.  (Jcseph.jlnt.xviL  9, 11,  xviiL  2,5,  7,  B.J. 
ii.  2,  6,  9.) 

It  was  Herod  Antipas  who  imprisoned  and  put 
to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who  liad  reproached 
him  with  his  unlawful  connection  with  Herodias. 
(Matt,  iiv.  3  i  Mark,  vi.  17—28  ;  Luke,  iii.  19.) 
It  was  before  him,  tdso,  that  Christ  was  sent  by 
PoEliua  Pilala  at  Jerusalem,  as  balonpng  to  his 
jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  supposed  Qslilean 
irigin.  {Luke,  xa\l  6—12.)  He  is  erroneously 
ityled  kinff  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  U).  We  learn  little 
either  from  Josephns  or  tlie  Evangelists  concerning 
his  personal  character  or  that  of  his  administration  ^ 
but  there  are  not  wanting  inditstions  that  if  his 
government  was  milder  than  that  of  his  ^ther,  it 
was  yet  &r  from  [HI  equitable  one.  (Concerning  the 
chronology  of  hia  reign,  seeM^er^  BibiiscAes  Jteat 
Wirlsjiuch,  vol.  i.  p.  670  ;  and  Eckhel,  vol  iiu  p. 
489.)  [E.H.R] 

HERO'DES  A'TTICUS.    [Atticus,  p.  413.] 
HERO'DES  ('HpdSyis),  king  of  Chalcjs,  was 
son  of  Aristobulus,  tho  ill-fated  son  of  the  Asmonean 


HER0DIANU8. 
Matiamne,  and  brothei'  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
{Joseph.  Ani.  xTiii.  S.  §  4.)  He  olitaiaed  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcia  from  Claudins  n(  the  request  of 
his  brother  Agrippa  (a.  d.  41):  he  was  at  the  same 
time  honoured  by  the  emperor  with  the  praetoriaa 
dignity ;  and  after  the  death  of  Agfippa  (a.  s. 
44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  hira  the  goneial  su- 
perintendence, of  the  temple  mid  Hatred  treasury  at 
Jerusalem,  tngether  with  the  right  of  appointing 
the  high-priests.  Of  the  latter  privilege  he  availed 
himself,  Best  to  remove  Cajitheraa,  and  appoint 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Camus,  and  again,  subeeqaenlly 
to  displace  Joseph,  and  bestow  that  high'  digni^ 
upon  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeus.  These  are  all 
the  events  that  are  recorded  of  his  reign,  which 
lasted  less  than  eight  years,  as  he  died  in  i.  D.  48, 
when  his  petty  kingdom  was  bestowed  by  Claudins 
upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph. 
Jnt.ns..S.  §  l,xir.  1.  {3,5.  §3,  S.J.  ii.  H. 
{^5,  6;  Dion  Cass.  Lt.  8.1  Ho  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Anstobulns ;  secondly,  to  the  accomplished 
Berenice,  daughter  of  his  brother  Agrippa,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Bsrenicianus  and  Hyrcanus. 
(Joseph.  Ani.  xviii.  6.  §  4,  n,  S.  g  a)  [E.  H.  B.] 
HERCyDES,  sumamed  PHILIPPUS,  was  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  the  dai^htec 
of  the  high-priest  Sunon.  (Joseph.  Ast.  sriii.  6. 
§  4.)  He  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  who 
afterwards  divorced  him,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  his  lialf-brother,  Herod  Antipas. 
"'  e  of   Philippus  is  not  mentioned   ' 


Josephus,  but 


ihe,  ai 


tetmtch  of  Ituraea,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evange- 
lists (Matth.  liv.  3;  Mark,Ti.  17;  Luke,  iii.  1 9), 
where  they  speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 
(See  EosejimiiUer,  Schol.  in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p. 
304.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERODIA'NUS  (Hp.BS.iWt),  a  writer  on 
Bomaii  history.  He  was  a  Greek,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lited  for  H  consideiable  period  in 
Rome,  bnt  without  holding  any  public  office.  From 
his  work,  which  is  still  estaiit,  we  gather  that  he, 
was  s^ll  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of 
Gordianua  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  23a 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life. 
His  history  extends  over  the  period  from  the  death 
of  M  Aureliua  (*  r.  180)  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Gordianua  HI.  (a.  d.  23S),  and 
bears  the  title,  'HpioSui™!  T^t  lurd  Kifnov  So- 
ai\fias  urrofuSe  $ie\la  itcrii.  He  hunself  inlbrms 
us  (i  1  §3,  n  15  ^  7)  that  the  events  of  this 
period  had  occurred  in  his  own  lifetime.  Pholius 
(Lod  99)  gives  an  outhna  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  and  passes  a  flattering  encomium  on  the 
stjlp  of  Herodun,  which  he  describes  as  clear, 
vigorous  and  agreeable,  preserving  a  happy  medium 
between  an  atter  disrefprd  of  an  and  elegance  and 
a  profuse  employment  of  the  artifices  and  pretty 
nesses  which  were  known  under  the  name  of 
Attidsm,  as  well  as  between  boldness  and  bom- 
bast ;  adding  that  not  many  historical  writers  are 
his  superiors.  He  appeals  to  have  had  Thucydides 
before  him  t«  soma  extent  as  a  model,  both  for 
style  and  for  the  general  composition  of  his  work, 
like  hun,  introducing  here  and  there  speeches 
wholly  or  in  part  uuaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional 
inaccuraaes  in  chronology  and  geography,  hia  na> 
lative  is  in  the  mun  truthful  and  impmtial ;  though 
Julius  CapitolinuB  (Macim.  dao,  c.  iS)  says  of 
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great  a  pac&ility  for  Pertmai.  The  best  edriiona 
of  Herodlan  arethose  by  Irmisch,  Leipzig,  17g9 
— 180fi,5  vols.  Bvo.;byF,  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1792, 
8vo.  ;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826.  Notices  of 
other  editions  will  he  found  in  Pabriwus  (BiW. 
Graen.  vol.  vi.  p.  287,  &c.)  and  Hoflinann  (Zfiir, 
BiW.  vol  ii.  p.369,_&0.).  (WoWi  Narratio  de 
Hetodiano  et  lAbro  ejaa,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Herodian  i  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graee.  p.  284,  ed. 
Westeimann.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HERODIA'NUS,  AE'LIUS  (Aftwj  'HpaSio- 
yiy\  one  of  the  most  celebrated  grammarians  of 
antiquity.  He  was  the  son  of  Apolloniua  Dye- 
colus  [AroiLoNiuB],  and  was  bom  at  Alexandria. 
From  that  place  he  appears  to  have  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aureliue,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work 
on  prosody.  No  further  biographical  paiticulars 
axe  luiown  respecting  him.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  subsequent  grammarians 
was  very  great.  Prisdan  styles  him  wuaimtts 
awior  arUs  fframmaHcae.  He  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer;  but  to  give  any  thing  like  a  correct 
list  of  his  works  (of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragmentary  portions)  is  very  difficult ;  as  in  nu- 
merous instances  it  is  impossible  to  determme 
whether  the  titles  given  by  writers  who  quoted  or 
epitomised  his  works  were  the  titles  of  distinct 
treatises,  or  only  of  portions  of  some  of  his  larger 
works.  The  followmg  appear  to  have  been  distinct 
works  ; — 1 .  n*pl  'Opflovjia^j^  in  three  hooks, 
treating  of  TrotrOTiji,  Trownjs,  and  tr^yro^ii.  2. 
Ilfpl  SmTif^tai!  ifoixeW.  3.  Ilepl  UoBay,  on 
the  changes  undergone  by  syllables  and  letters.  4. 
XvfordtTiOP,  written  during  a  residence  at  Puteoli. 
6.  ntpi  rijiou  «nl  Sufiei^atait.  6.  npordirtis,  of 
which  we  know  something  through  the  Aiiffis 
npoTatrtw  T&f  *Hpa>SiairoZ,  written  bj  the  gram- 
mstian  Orus.  7.  'OronaTucd.  All  the  above 
works  have  entirely  perished.  The  passages  where 
they  are  quoted,  with  the  names  of  some  other 
treatises  of  lees  note,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius 
(BiU.  Graee.  vol.  vi.  p.  283,  Ac).  8.  'Emutpiafuii. 
This  work  was  devoted  to  the  eiphuiaiion  of  dif- 
ficult, ohMurc,  and  doubtful  words,  and  of  peculiar 
Homer.  A  meagre  compilation 
from  tliis  highly  valuable  work  was  published  from 
Parisian  MBS.  by  J.  F.  Boisaonade,  London,  1819. 
Anodier  abstiact,  which  appears  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  oi%inid  work,  is  the  's.-ri/itp  n  p  b- 
liahed  in  Cismec's  Aaeodola  Gr,  Ctew 
Several  important  quotations  from  thi  w  k  a 
also  found  scattered  m  dUierent  parts  of  h    sch 

Homer.    The  XxVitartiffuA  'OfiTjpiKO      p      ded 
.,  Sturz  to  his  edition  of  the  Etymoi  gi  um  G 
diannm,  appears  also  to  belong  to  the  '£  no 

of  Herodianus.  An  'OfxitpiK-ii  TlpotrtfS  a,  wh  h 
we  lind  mention,  may  also  have  been  a  p  ti 
it ;  but,  like  the  'Attik^  Jlfomfila,  and  A"p("i\p! 
npOT^Jfa  (neither  of  whith  is  eitant),  more  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  gmat  work  on  prosody.  9, 
'H  naff  'OAov,  or  K<(0a^lK4  npocr^SIa  (called  also 
Mf7(iA)j  npom^SIa),  in  twenty  boirits.  This  work 
also  was  held  in  great  repute  by  the  successors  of 
Herodisnus.  It  seems  to  have  embraced  not 
merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  subjeota  now 

An  absttact  of  it  was  made  by  the  gminmarian 
AriBtodomus,  which,  like  the  original  work    bat 
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perished.     Another  epitome  is  exi 

tha  Bodleinn  library  (Cod.  Baroec. 

indei  of  the  subjects  of  the  diflerent  books  in  Cod. 

Mairit.  uivii,     The  treatise  n«pl  TJnw,  pub- 

lialied  under  the  nnma  of  Arcadhis,  but  which  was 

compiled  bj  a  later  grammaJ'ian,  Theodosius  of 

Tipoa^ia  of  HerodJanuB.  10.  Tifpl  flor^^ov! 
Ai^tars^  on  monosyUabic  words,  pobli^ed  by  Din- 
dorE  (Grawmal.  Graec  foI.  i.)  This  ia  probably 
the  ouly  complete  treatise  of  Herodiauua  that  we 
possess.  1 1 .  Ilfpl  Aixpi'/ui',  portions  of  wliicb 
are  extant  in  Befcker  (A^ecd.  p.  U38),  luid  Cra- 
mer (Atiecd,  Oxon.  iii.  p.  382,  &c.). 

Tha  names  of  a  Sew  other  Ireatiaes  are  enumer- 
ated by  Fabrioins,  bat  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
of  them  were  morely  portions  of  greater  works. 
The  ibiloning  fragments  (either  of  dutinct  tleatises 
tr  of  different  portions  of  his  larger  works)  have 
nlao  been  preserved: — 1.  Jltpl  tvv  dptSfmP  (in 
Gasa'a  Inirod.  Gramm.  Venice,  149£,  and  in  the 
gloeaaries  attached  to  the  Theeanrus  of  Stcphanna). 
S.  IlapfKSa\rd  tifyd\ov  TiJliBTot.  3.  HaparfOjat 
SiiirK\hiiip  'FqfuJTtiU'.  4.  IIcpl  'FryKMmp.iiwi'  t  ' 
'I^kKituc£p  kbI  SvsiyicKenKSy  Mopita'.  (Th< 
three  are  preserved  in  the  Tieaasraa  Comux^  et 
Hortx  Adoii.  Venice,  1496,  and  the  lust  of  them  in 
Bekker's .  .InavioEa,  iii.  p.  1142,)  h.  ZTrnnifuiM 
trar^  EAtiriir  navrhs  twv  Toi7  AA^oi/  iHepav  (in 
Cramer's  AMcdota  Oxen.  iii.  p.  34S,  &c.).  6. 
n«pl  liagayuySr  TfrinSv  dir^  Aui\eht»v,  and 
Ufpi  B\t<ra>t  'Ora/idniv  fm  Cramer'a  An.  Oxaa. 
iJL  p.  228,  &c.).  7.  T.wo  fragments,  Iltpl  6npe»- 
pio>iofi  Kol  SoXaiianfiiKl  (appended  to  Valckenaer's 
edition  of  Amroonius,  and  in  the  appendices  of  the 
Thesaums  of  Stepbanus.  The  latter  of  them  also 
in  Boiaaonade's  AiteedBbt,  m.  p.  S41 ).  8.  A  frag- 
ment, entitled  ^pty  'Ek  rSy  'HpuSiavou  (in  Bach- 
nann'a  Aneedola  Graeca,  ii.  p.  402,  and  elsewhere). 
9.  ^Airaipos  (appended  to  Fieraon's  edition  of 
Moeris,  and  also  publJElied  separately  at  Leipzig-, 
1831).  10.  n*pl  Sx^Mftriw  (in  Villoison's  jTOBi. 
Gr.  ii.  p.  67).  11-  Off!  Tift  Aijswi  -rSr  ^ix^v 
(in  Villoison,  Aneed.  voL  iL,  and  the  appendix  to 
Draoo  StratonicensiB,  Leipzig,  IBU).  12.  KiwJi't! 
T^tpi  Xv\}.aSwy  'E)cnitrfut  real  I&virTO\ijs  SiaXofi- 
eirovTss  (ertant  in  a  Pariaian  MS.  according  to 
Bast,  Hipertoire  tie  IM.  ami.  p.  416).  13.  11^ 
AiSinroTwrrar  Hal  'Ai^inroTWfTW  (in  Bekker's 
1086).  U.  Iltpl  'Ai!u()DAr>7(M  (in 
i  Atieed.  iii.  262,  &0.,  and  Cramer's 
Anecd.  iii.  p.  263,  Ac.,  where  some  other  loss  im- 
portant fragments  will  he  found).  There  are  a  ftw 
more  fiagmenta,  not  worth  mentioning  here.  (Fa- 
bric. BiiL  GrofB.  vi.  pp.  278,  &e.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

HERODIA'NUS,  a  general  under  the  emperor 
Justinian.    [Justiniands.] 

HEBO'DICUS  ('HpiSiitos).  1.  An  historical 
writer,  who  lifcd  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  was 
contemporary  vnth  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon  and 
Polus  of  Agrigentum.  (Arislot.  fltet  ii.  23,  29, 
and  Scbol;   Voasins,  de  Hist.  Qraee.  p.  36,  ed. 


West 


2.  Of  E 


rnnn.) 


whose  epigram,  attacking  the 
I  of  the  school  of  Ariatarchns,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaens  (v.  p,  222),  and  ia  included  in  tha 
Greek  Anthology.  (Btunck,  Aiiai.  vol.  iL  p.  65 ; 
Jacobs,  AnIL  Gnuo.  toI.  ii.  p.  64.)  From  the  snb- 
ject  ot  this  epigram  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
this  Herodicus  of  Babylon  was  the  same  person  as 
the  grammarian  Herodicus,  whom  Alhenaens  (v. 


HERODORUS. 
p.  H19  0.)  calls  tie  CmteteiaK  (i  KpaTiTeios),  and 
who  is  quoted  b^  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (11.  xui. 
29,  IX.  fi3)  as  differing  ftom  Aristarchus.  (Comp. 
Athen.  v.  p.  192.  b.)  Hia  time  cannot  be  certainly 
fixed,  but  in  all  probability  he  was  one  of  llie  im- 
mediate successors  of  Cmtes  of  Mallna,  and  one  ot 
the  chief  snpporlers  of  the  critical  school  of  Crates 
against  the  followers  of  Aristarchus.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  comedy,  entitled  KafufSoi/iti'a,  after  the 
example  of  the  TpBT^ifisra  oE  Asclepiades  Tragi- 
lensis.  (Athen.  xiil  p.  580,  a.  p.  591,  c;  Heipo- 
orat.  s.  «.  Sirtimi ;  SchoL  in  AriHoph.  Ve^.  1231, 
where  the  common  reading  'App^Sios  should  ha 
changed  to  'Hp^Biiiot.l  Attenaeus  (viii,  p.  340, 
e.)  aUo  refers  to  his  oiiftuiKTO  iiiTB/tv4yt^a,  and  ia 
another  passage  (v.  p.  215,  f.)  to  his  books  npds 
T*!'  ^AoiruKp^TW  (lonsius,  de  Seripl.  Hist.  PM. 
ii.  1 3 ;  Wolf,  FroUg.  p.  cckxvii,  not.  66 1  Fabric. 
BiiL  Graec.  vol  i.  p.  fil6  ;  Meinake,  HiA  Oeit. 
Cora.  Graec.  pp.  13,  14  j  3aoibi,Anlh,  Graee.  Tol. 
iJiL  p.  903 ;  Vossius,  de  Hist  Qraee.  pp.  132, 183, 
ed.  Weateimann.)  [P.S.] 

HERO'DICUSCHpi(8iMi),apiywcianofSe!y- 
bria  or  Selymbria  in  Thrace,  who  lived  in  the  fiftii 
centuiy  B.  c  He  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippo- 
oroJes  (Said.  s.  v.  'Iiitok/k(tij!  ;  Sorani  Vila  Hip- 
poer.  j  Jo.  Tsetz,  C/iil.  vii.  Niai.  155.  ap.  Fabric 
BibL  Graec.  Tol.xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.).  He  is  men- 
tioned, together  with  Iccus  of  Tarentnm,  as  being 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  Implied  gymnastics  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
health.  (Plat.  Prolog.  $  20.  p.  316  ;  Luciau, 
CaonimEo  Hislor.  sit  conscrib,  §  35.)  He  was  not 
only  a  physician,  but  also  a  Tca^orplSi}!,  or  gjm- 
naatic-master  (Plat.  De  Bep.  iii.  p.  406),  and  a 
sophist  (Id.  Protc^.  I.  c),   and  was  induced  to 


,  otvi 


having  himself  been  benefited  b_ 
passage  in  Plato  (Piaedr,  init,  et  ScAol.),  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  used  to  order  his  patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.  The  distance,  however,  which  would  be 
more  than  seventy  miles,  renders  this  quita  im- 
possible i  nor  do  the  words  of  Plato  necessarily 
imply  that  he  ever  gave  any  such  directions.  A 
passage  also  in  the  sixth  book  of  Hippocrates,  Be 
Moiiis  Vulpakbus  (vi.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  599),  has  been 
quoted  as  confirming  Plato's  woids,  and  accu«ng 
Herodicus  of  killing  hia  patients  by  walking,  &c.  ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  place  is  uncertain,  and  M. 
Littr*  considers  that  We  should  probably  read  Upi- 
SiKos,  and  not  'WpiSiKos  (Oeuvret  d''Hippoer.  vol. 

p.  51).  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
Galen,  in  his  commentary  on  the  above  passage 
(iiu  31,  vol.  Tvii.  pt  iL  p.  99),  though  he  reads 
TIpJSiBos,  considers  hun  to  be  the  same  person  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Plato  ;  and  Pliny,  when  he 
ipeaks  of  Prodieus  (ff.  N.  xxis.  2),  is  pmbably 
alluding  to  him  also.  He  is  mentioned  by  several 
other  ancient  authors  ;  as  Plntarch  (De  Sera  Num. 
c.  9.%  Aristotle  .(De  R&et.  i.  5.  g  10),  Ens- 
is  (orf  Jt  i.  p.  763, 16),  Caelius  Aurelianns 
(De  Morb.  Chrwt.  v.  1),  and  in  Cramer's  Aseed, 
Graeo.  Pom.  voL  iiL  [W.  A.  G.] 

HERODCRUS  (Hp^Mpj).  I.  A  native  of 
Heradeia,  in  Pontus  (hence  called  sometimes  o 
UoiTUnis,  sometimes  i  'H()ok\«Jhji),  who  appears 
to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Hecataens  of  Mi- 
letus and  Pherecydes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sLith  century  b.  c    f{is  soa  Biyson,  the  sophist. 
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HERODOTUS. 
liTC^  befnre  ths  time  o(  PUto.  (Atiat.  Hkt.  Anim. 
vi.  6,  ix.  12.)  Hei-odoms  wsa  the  anbliol'  of  a 
work  oQ  the  mjlboloey  and  worship  of  Hemdes, 
which  comprised  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of 
MatoricHi  and  geographical  notices.  It  znnat  have 
been  a  work  of  conadcrabte  entent.  Athenaeua 
{in.  p.  410,  f.)  quolfla  from  tie  17th  hook  of  it. 
It  is  frequently  referFed  to  in  the  scholia  attached 
to  the  works  of  Pindar  and  Apolloniirs  RhcdiuSf 
and  by  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  Apallodarus,  Plutarch, 
and  others.  The  scholiast  on  Apollonins  also  reti^rs 
to  a  work  by  Herodorus  on  the  MacroneB,  a  natioa 
of  Poutus,  to  a  woik  on  Heiaclea,  and  to  one  on 
the  Atgonanla.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  i.  10-34,  i.  71, 
773,  &.'•)  Quotations  are  also  found  from  the 
OiBrnw!,  IltKimia,  and  'OAufwrJa  of  Herodorus. 
But  it  is  not  dear  whether  these  were  all  separate 
works  or  only  ecctions  of  the  wovk  on  Hercules. 
But  the  "ApTOPoin-ixt,  which  is  frequently  quoted, 
was  doubdesa  a  separate  work,  as  also  was  pro- 
bably the  work  on  UerBilaa  ;  unless  in  the  pas- 
sage where  it  is  referred  to  (&M.  Apoil.  ii.  815), 
we  should  read  Ucpl  'HpMAiom,  instead  of  nipl 
'HpBKhfias.  A  mistake  mode  by  the  scholiasts  on 
Apollouius  (ii.  1311),  who  ascribe  to  Herodorna 
two  hesameter  lines  from  one  of  the  Homeric 
hymns  {Hymn.  Horn,  ixxiv.)  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  ArgonauticB  of  Herodorus  wsa  a 
pnem.  The  character  of  the  quotations  from  it 
points  to  a  diflbrent  conclnsion.  Westermann  has 
collected  the  passages  in  which,  the  writings  of 
Herodorus  are  quoted.  (Vossius,  De  Hint.  Gr.  p. 
451,  ed.  Westecmann.) 

2.  A  wriler  who,  according  to  Olympiodoms 
(Phot.  Cnd.  80),  composed  a  history  of  Orphans 
and  MusaeuB.  If  he  is  the  same  with  the  Heiodorua 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Apion,he 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 
Claudius.  (Fabric  BUI.  Gfaec  vol.  i,  pp.S13, 616,) 

S.  A  musician,  a  native  of  Megaia,  noted  parti- 
cidarly  for  his  size  and  voracity,  (Athen.  x.  p. 
4U,j,41S,e.) 

*.  An  intunale  friend  of  Di 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
artifices  by  which  Perseus,  tlie  other  son  of  Philip 
was  endeavouring  to  compass  the  ruin  of  hi 
brother.  Having  been  cast  into  prison  and  put  1 
the  tortnre,  fijr  3ia  purpose  of  extorting  fium  him 
something  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  ag^nat  Demetrius,  he  died  under  (he  pro- 
tracted tortnres  to  which  he  was  subjected,  a.  c. 
181.  (Liv.il.23.)  [C.P.M.] 

HERO'DOTUS  ('HpiiBoTO!).  1.  The  earliest 
Greek  historian  (in  die  proper  sense  of  the  term), 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  according  to  his  own 
statement,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  a  native 
of  Halicamassns,  Bi  Doric  colony  in  Caria,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  governed  by  Arte- 
misia, a  vassal  queen  of  the  great  king  of  Persia. 
Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is 
extremely  scanty,  for  besides  the  meagre  and  con- 
fused article  of  Suidns,  there  is  only  one  or  two 
passages  of  andcnl  writers  that  cont^n  any  du?ect 
notice  of  the  life  and  age  of  Herodotns,  and  the 
rest  must  he  gleaned  from  his  ... 

ing  to  Suidas,  Hemdotns  wai 
Dryo,  and   belonged 


HERODOTUS. 
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of  Lyies  and 
us  fiunily  i^ 
s;  ho  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of 
us,  and  the  epic  poet  Panyasis  was  a  rela- 
hia,  being  the  brother  either  of  his  father 
.other.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Ua^a-,!.)     Herodotus 


(viii.  132)  menlioufl  with  considerable  emphasis 
Herodotus,  a  son  of  BaBihdes  of  Chios,  and 
manner  in  which  the  historian  directs  attention 
im  almost  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  Chian 

Herodotus  was  connected  wim  him  in  some  way 
ithep,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  mere  identity  of 

particular  manner. 

The  bmth  year  of  Herodotns  is  accurately  slated 
'  Parophikt  (op.  GeU.  xi.  23),  a  learned  woman 
of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero  :  Herodotus,  she 
says,  was  63  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesion  war  ;  now  as  this  war  broke  out  in 
B.C.  431,itfoUows  that  Herodotns  was  bom  in 
a.  c.  184,  or  sis  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  feur  years  before  the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis.  He  conld  not,  therefore,  have  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  tlie  peat  straggles  which 
he  afterwards  described,  but  he  saw  and  Spoke  with 
persons  who  had  token  an  active  part  in  them, 
(il.  16).  That  he  survived  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  is  attested  by  Pamphila  and 
Dionysiua  of  Halicamassua  (Jad.  de  TKni^d.  S  ; 
comp.  Diod.  ii.  39 ;  Euseb.  ChroO.  p.  168,  who 
however  phuies  Herodotus  too  early),  as  well  as  by 
Hetodotus's  own  work,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Respecting  Ms  youth  and  education  we  are  alto- 
gether without  information,  but  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  acquired  an  eaiiy  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Homer  and  other 
poems,  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  the  Ingo- 
gtaphers,  and  the  desire  one   day  to  distinguish 


iself  in  a 


inAynge. 

The  successor  of  Artemisia  in  the  kingdom  (or 
tyrannis)  of  Halicamassus  was  her  son  Pisindelie, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Lygdamis,  in  whose  reign 
Panyasis  was  killed.  Suidas  states,  that  Hero- 
dotus, unable  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis, 
emigmted  to  Samos,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  there  wrote  his  history. 
The  former  jiart  of  Ibis  statement  may  be  true,  for 
Herodotus  in  many  parts  of  his  work  shows  an 
intimate  acqnamtance  with  the  island  of  Samos 
and  its  inhabitants,  nnd  he  takes  a  delight  in  re- 
cordil^  the  put  they  took  in  the  events  he  luid  to 
relate;  but  that  his  history  was  written  at  a  much 
later  period  will  be  shown  presently.  From 
'''  '     '    said  to  have  returned  to  Halicamassue, 


acted  a 


voy  p 


livering  his  native  city  ftom  the  tyranny  of  Lyg- 
damis ;  but  during  the  contentions  among  the 
dtisens,  which  followed  their  hberation,  Herodotus, 
seeing  that  he  was  exposed  lo  the  hostile  attacks 
of  the  (popular  ?)  party,  withdrew  again  from  his 
native  phuo,  and  settled  at  Thuiii,  in  Italy,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  taxt  of 
his  settling  at  Thurii  is  attested  by  the  unanimnus 
statement  of  the  ancients ;  but  whether  he  went 
thither  with  the  first  colonists  in  B.C.4J5,  or 
whether  he  followed  afterwards,  is  a  disputed 
point.  There  is  however  a  passage  in  his  own 
work  (v.  77)  from  which  we  must  in  all  probability 
infer,  that  in  a.  c.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  at  Athens;  fiit 
it  appears  finm  that  passage  that  he  saw  the  Pro. 
pytaea,  which  were  not  completed  ffl  the  year  in 
which  that  war  began.  It  nirther  appears  that  he 
-vas  well  acquainted  with,  and  adopted  the  prin- 
iples  of  policy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party 
liiich    ICiids  us  lu  the  belief  that  he  witnessed 
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4S2  HERODOTUS, 

the  disputes  at  Athens  between  Perktsa  and  his 
opponents,  and  we  therefore  eoncinde  that  Here> 
dotue  did  nnt  go  out  witli  the  iirst  setllera  to 
Thurii,  bnt  followed  tliem  many  yeaia  after,  per- 
haps about  the  timo  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  Xhie 
account  is  miunly  baaed  upon  the  confused  article 

Herodotua,  which  must  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able period  of  hia  life  ;  but  before  we  cooaider  this 
poin^  vie  shall  endeavour  Ui  lii  the  time  and  place 
where  he  composed  his  woii^  According  to  Lu- 
cian  {Werarf.  a.  Ait  1,  &&)  lia  wrote  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  accoiding  to  Suidaa  in  Samoa,  and  accord- 
ing to  PJiny  («.  N.  xu.  4.  %  8)  at  Thnrii.  These 
contradictions  are  rendered  still  more  perplexing  by 
the  slateracnt  of  Lacian,  that  Plerodotus  read  ba 
work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  with  t}ia 
greatest  applause  of  his  hearers,  in  conse^nei 
which  the  nine  books  of  the  wo^  were  iion 
with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses.  It  is  forther 
stated  that  young  Thucydides  whs  present  at  thu 

Suid.  s.  w.  BovKuStS-qs,  ipySi'  ;  Maicellinue,  Vil 
nayd.  §  Si  ;  Phot.  BM  Cod.  60,  p.  1 9,  Bekk. 
TaelB.  Oil.  i.  IS.)  It  should  be  remarked  thai 
Ludan  ia  the  first  writer  that  relates  the  story, 
nnd  that  lilt  others  repeat  it  oiUr  him.  As  Thucy> 
didea  is  called  a  boy  at  the  time  when  ho  heard 

15  or  16  years  of  age  ;  and  further,  as  it  ia  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  Olympic  festival  at  which 
Thucydides  heard  the  recitation  was  that  of  B.  c 
466  (OL.Bl.),  Herodotua  hunself  would  have  been 
no  more  than  33  j^ars  old.  New  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  Herodotus  should  have  completed  his 
tniTels  and  written  his  work  at  go  early  an  age. 
Some  critics  therefore  have  recourse  to  iha  suppo- 
sition, that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was  only 
a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  the  work ;  bnt  this  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Ludan, 
who  asserts  that  he  read  the  whole  of  the  nine 
books,  which  on  that  occasion  received  the  names 
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alluaiona  which  behing  to  a  much  later  date  than 
tlie  pretended  redtation  at  Olympia ;  of  these  we 
need  only  mention  the  latest,  tik.  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  og^at  Dareius  Notbos  and  the  death  of 
Amyrtaeus,  events  which  belong  to  the  years  B.  c. 
409  and  408.  (Herod,  i.  130,  iu.  15  ;  comp.  Dahl- 
maiu),  Ilerodot,  p.  38,  &c,  and  an  extract  from  his 
work  in  the  Cliaskal  Matema,  vol.  L  p.  18H,  &c.) 
This  difficulty  ^pjn  is  got  over  by  the  supposition, 
that  Heredotns,  who  had  written  his  work  before 
B.  0.  456,  afterwords  revised  it  and  made  additions 
to  it  during  his  stay  at  Thurii.  Bnt  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence  ; 
jio  ancient  writer  knows  anything  of  a  first  and 
lecond  edition  of  the  work.  Dabhnann  has  most 
ably  shown  that  the  reputed  recitation  at  Olympia 
''in  of  Ludan,  and  that  thrae  ar- 
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bribed  him.  Heyse,  Baehr,  and  others  labour  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  story  about  the 
Olympic  recitation,  but  their  argumenta  in  fevonr 
of  it  are  of  no  weight.  There  is  one  tradition  which 
mentions  that  Herodotus  rend   his  work  at  the 

thatthereoitisted  at  AlhenBapsepbisDia  granting  to 

lictreMUr^.  (Pint,  de  Mo&^ -fferaif.  36,  on  whose 
authority  it  ia  repeated  by  Eoaebius,  {^rim,  p.  169.) 
This  tradition  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the 
time  at  which  he  must  fave  wiitlen  bis  work,  but 
is  evidently  nothing  hut  part  and  parcel  ol  the 
charge  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  trea- 
tise makes  against  Herodotus,  vis.  tliat  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  source  ot  al!  this 
calunmious  scandal  is  nothing  but  the  petty  vanity 
of  the  Thebans  which  was  hurt  bj  the  truthful  de- 
scription of  thmr  conduct  during  the  war  against 
Persia.  Whether  there  is  any  more  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Herodotua  read  hia  history  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  it  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  (Oral,  Jtuvii. 
p.  103  ed.  Beiske),  andprebably  has  no  more  foun- 
dation than  the  stoiy  of  the  Olympic  or  Athenian 
recitation.  Had  Herodotus  really  read  his  history 
before  any  such  assembly,  his  work  would  surely 
have  been  noticed  by  some  of  those  writers  who 
flourished  soon  after  hia  time  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  nearly  a  century  elapses  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  before  he  and  bis  work  emerge  from 
their  obscurity. 

As,  therefore,  these  traditions  on  the  one  hand 
do  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  time  in  which  the  father 
of  history  wrote  his  work,  and  cannot,  on  the  other, 
have  any  negative  weight,  if  we  should  be  led  to 

e  work  itself  the  time  which  we  must  assign 

composition.     The  history  of  the  Persian 

war,  which  forma  the  miun  substance  of  the  whole 

jrk,  breaks  off  with  the  victorious  retnni  of  the 

reek  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking 

Sestosby  tiieAtheniana  inB.c.479.    But  nu- 

jTons  events,  which  bching  to  a  much  later  period, 

e  alluded  to  or  mentioned  inddenlally  (see  th^ir 

tin  the  Clussicai  Mvsenm^l- c),  ajid  the  latest  of 

them  refers,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  year  B.  c. 

403,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least  77-  years  old. 

■   follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  must  believe 

that  Herodotus  wrote  his  work  in  his  old  age  during 

itay  at  Thurii,  where,  according  to  Suidaa,  he  also 

died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions  that  he  ever 

returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of 

"lo  snp- 
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have  read  or  rather  chanted  such  a  work  as  that  of 
Herodotus,  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  burning  son 
of  the  month  of  July,  not  to  mention  that  of  aH  the 
BBseiubled  Greeks,  only  a  very  small  number  conld 
have  heard  the  reader.  If  the  story  had  been 
known  at  all  in  ^e  time  of  Plutarch,  thid  writer 
surely  could  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
where  he  tells  us  of  lieredotua  having  calumniated 
all   the    Greeks  except  the  Athenians,  who  had 


pose  that 
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tion ;  there  is  no  tmce  of 
OUT  or  revision  \  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
ing  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced 
,  iod  of  his  life.  Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the 
fact  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what  in  an 
part  of  his  work  ha  distinctiy  promises, 
(e.  g.  vii.  213),  prove  ahnost  beyond  a  doubt  that 
his  work  was  tiie  production  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  that  death  prevented  hie  completing  it. 
Had  he  not  written  it  at  Thurii,  he  would  scarcely 
called  a  Thurian  or  the  Thurian  histo- 
ne  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distii^iushed 
by  tiie  andeots  (Atistot  Riet.  iiL  9  ;  Pint,  de  ExiL 
13,  d!  Malign.  Herod.  36  ;  Sliab.  xiy.  p.  6S7),8nd 
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from  the  first  two  of  the  passoges  here  refoiTed  l« 
it  i>  even  doubtful  whether  Uerodotug  called  him- 
self a  Thnrian  or  a  Halieamaasian.  There  are 
lastly  same  poss^es  in  the  work  itself  which  must 
suggest  to  every  tinbiiissed  reader  the  idea,  that  the 
author  wrote  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
(See,e.g.iv.  16,  9S,  iii.  131,  137,  13(5,  t,  44.  So. 
tL  21,  137). 

Having  thus  established  the  time  niid  phiee  at 
which  Herodotus  must  have  writ 


for  it,  and  which  must  have  occnpicd  a  considerahlc 
period  of  his  iife.  The  most  important  pari 
these  preparations  conaiBted  in  his  travels  throagh 
Greece  and  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  world  and 
with  man,  and  hie  customs  and  mannecB.  We 
may  safely  helieve  that  these  preparaUona  occupied 
the  time  from  his  twentietli  or  twenty-fifth  year 
until  he  settled  at  Rhegiura.  His  work,  however, 
U  not  an  account  of  travels,  but  the  mature  &uit 
of  bia  vast  personal  espeiience  by  land  and  by  sea 
and  of  his  unwearied  inquiries  which  he  made 
every  where.  He  in  feet  no  where  mentions  his 
travels  and  adventures  emept  foe  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  and  he  is  so 
free  from  the  ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that 
instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in  his  work,  he 
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pos«ble  for  UB  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate 
chronokgical  succession  of  bis  travels.  The  minute 
account  which  Larchei  has  made  up,  le  little  more 
than  a  fiction,  and  is  devoid  of  ail  foundation.  In 
Greece  Pfopec  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
there  is  scarcely  any  phice  of  importance,  with 
which  he  is  not  perfectly  ferailiar  &om  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries 
respeotmg  this  or  that  particular  point ;  we  may 
mention  mere  especially  the  oracular  places  such  as 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  places  of  Greece, 
such  as  Samos,  Athens,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  rather  long  stay.  The 
places  where  the  great  battles  had  been  tbught  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon, 
Thermopylae,  S-ilamis,  and  Plataeae,  were  well 
known  to  hjm,  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xenea  and  his  army  took  on  their  march  &ora  the 
Hellespont  to  Athena,  there  was  probably  not  a 
place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  hia  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only 
in  the  Aegean,  but  even  those  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  as  Zacynthua.  Aa  for  hia  travela  in 
foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  SMled  through 
the  Helleapont,  the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the 
Eusine  in  both  directions  ;  with  the  Palua  Maeotis 
he  wee  but  imperfectly  aci]uamted,  for  he  aaserts 
that  it  ia  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  Euxine. 
He  further  visited  Thrace  (11  103)  and  Scytbia 
(iv.  7e,  81).  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially Lydia,  is  well  known  to  him,  and  so  ia  slso 
Phoenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Heracles  ;  pravioua  to  this  he  had  been  in 
Egypt,  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that  his  curiosity  re- 
specting Heracles  had  been  eiciled.  What  Hero- 
dotus has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt,  suipasaes 
in  importance  every  thing  that  was  written  in  an- 
laent  times  upon  that  country,  although  hia  account 
of  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  made  huneelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  Egyptian  language,  which  was 
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in  fnct  scarcely  necessary  on  account  of" the  numer- 
ous Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  that  large  ekes  of  persona  who  made  it  their 
business  to  act  as  interpreters  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  ;  and  it  appears  that  Herodotus 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  those  interpretera.  He 
travollcd  to  the  south  of  Egypt  aa  far  as  Elephan- 
tine, everywhere  forming  conneetioufl  with  the 
priests,  and  gathering  information  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  country  and  its  relations  to  Greece. 
He  saw  with  Ms  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  ot 
Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and 
descriptions  still  excites  the  astonishment  of  tra- 
vellers in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he 
vidted  Egypt  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Inarus  by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzns, 
which  happened  in  B.C  4S6  j  for  he  saw  the  battle 
field  still  covered  with  the  bones  and  akulls  of  the 
slain  (iii,  12.),  ao  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  mny  be 
aacrihed  to  about  B.  c  450.     From  Egypt  he  np- 

Arabia,  and  to  the  west  into  Libya,  at  least  aa  far 
as  Gyrene,  which  is  well  known  to  bun.  (ii.  96.) 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visited 
Carth^e,  at  leaet  he  speaks  of  information  which 
ha  had  received  from  Carthaginians  (iv.  43, 195, 
196),  though  it  may  be  also  that  he  conversed  with 
individual  Carthaginians  whom  he  met  on  his  tia- 
vels.     From  Egypt  he  crossed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre, 

Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  the  city  of  Babylon,  is 
quite  certain  (i.  178,  &c^  1S3),  From  thence  he 
seems  to  have  travelled  northward,  for  he  saw  the 
town  of  Ecbataua  which  reminded  him  of  Athens 
(i.  98).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  visited 
Suaa  also,  bat  we  cannot  trace  him  fiirtherinto  the 
interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  snb- 
Hded  even  in  his  old  age,  for  it  would  seem  (hat 
during  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  visited  several  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy  and  fflcily, 
thoi^h  his  knowledge  of  the  west  of  Europe  was 
very  lunited,  for  he  strangely  calls  Sardinia  the 
greatest  of  aU  islands  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2). 
From  what  he  had  collected  and  seen  during  his 
travels,  Herodotus  was  led  to  form  bis  peculiar 
views  about  the  earth,  its  form,  climates,  and  in- 
habitants i  but  for  diacuBsions  on  this  topic  we  must 
refer  tbe  reader  to  some  of  the  works  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  thia  article.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
wonders  and  charms  of  foreign  countries,  the  bean- 
ties  of  his  own  native  land  and  its  free  institutions 
appear  never  to  have  been  efliujed  from  his  mind. 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew 
hie  information  was  the  literature  of  his  coimtry, 
especially  the  poeticsl  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  estenaively.  With  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he  was  pertectty 
familiar,  though  he  attributed  less  bisliirical  im- 
portance to  them  than  might  have  been  expected. 
He  placed  them  about  400  yeaiB  belbre  his  own 
tune,  and  makes  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
they  had  made  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks,  which 
cannot  mean  anything  elee  than  that  those  poets, 
and  more  especially  Heriod,  collected  the  numerous 
local  traditions  about  the  gods,  and  Brtonged  Ihem 
in  a  certiun  order  and  ayatem,  which  afterwards 
became  establiahed  in  Greece  as  rrational  tradittoas. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Alcaeua, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar.     Hs 
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further  dariTed  aeristanoe  from  the  Arimaapeia,  a 
epic  poeio  of  Aiisieas,  and  from  the  works  of  the 
togographerg  who  had  preceded  liiin,  such  as 
Hecataeus,  though  he  worked  witii  perfect  in- 
dependence of  them,  and  occaeionnlly  corrected 
miBlakes  which  they  had  committed ;  but  his  i    ' 

obfierviitiona. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  ia  to  ^ 
OD  EHKount  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persmns,  from  which  the  former,  with  the  aid 
of  the  gods,  came  forth  victorious.  The  subject 
therefore  is  a  truly  national  one,  but  the  diacussion 
of  it,  espfciaUj  in  the  early  part^  led  the  author 
into  Tarious  digressions  and  episoi" 
ob%ed  ■      ■■ 
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made  familiar ;  and  having  once  hunched  out  into 
such  a  digression,  he  nsuolij  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of 
his  episodes  form  each  an  interesting  and  complete 
whole  by  itself.  He  tnicea  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  But  he 
rapidly  passes  over  the  mythical  ages,  to  come  to 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydin,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acta  of  hostility  agamst  the  Greeks. 
This  induces  him  to  give  a  foil  history  of  Croesus 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  hira  to 
relals  the  rise  of  the  Peisisn  monarchy,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  na- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  the  coune  of  this  nai> 
ratiie  are  again  discussed  more  or  leas  minutely. 
The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into 
Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  tha  detail  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  The  expedition  of  Dareins  against 
the  Scytbiuis  causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now 
extended  from  Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being 
called  in  by  the  Cyrenaeans  against  the  Persians, 
Herodotus  proceeds  le  give  an  account  of  Cyrene  and 
Libya.  In  the  meanUrae  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest  he- 
tween  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after 
the  exjmlsion  of  the  Peteistratidne,  is  followed  by 
what  properly  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  nma 
in  a  regular  channel  nntil  the  taking  of  Sestos. 
In  this  manner  alone  it  was  possible  for  Herodotus 
(0  |ivB  a  record  of  the  vast  treasures  of  information 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  coarse  of  many 
years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not 
impair  the  plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one 
thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the  whole,  and 
the  episodes  are  only  Uke  brani^es  that  issue  from 
one  and  the  same  tree :  each  has  il«  peculiar  channs 
and  beauties,  and  is  yet  manifestly  no  more  than  a 
part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  work  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
grand  epic  poem.  We  remarked  above  that  the 
work  of  Herodotus  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and 
is  protiahly  mcomplete:  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  fact,  that  in  one  place  the 
author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occur- 
rence m  another  part  of  his  work,  though  the  pro- 
mise is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.  S13)  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  story  that  a  faromite  M  the  historian, 
of  the  name  of  Plesirrhoue,  who  inherited  all  his 
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property,  also  edited  the  work  ailer  the  author^ 
death.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  071.  PM.  BiM.  Cod.  ISO,) 
The  division  of  the  work  into  nine  hooks,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made 
by  soma  grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in 
'     whole  work  of  the  division  having  been  made 
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W  h  earned  his  plan  into  effect  is  a 

questi  d  ra       doubt  (  no  ancient  writer 

me  h  k     but  Aristotle,  m  his  His- 

tory of  Annuals  (vui.  20),  not  only  alludes  to  it, 
hut  seems  to  have  read  it,  for  he  mentions  the  ac- 
count of  the  ^ege  of  Nineveh,  which  is  the  very 
thing  that  Herodotus  (L  181)  promises  to  treat  of 
in  his  Assyrian  history.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
MSS.  of  Aristotle  we  there  read  Hesiod  instead  of 
Herodotus,  bnt  the  context  seems  to  require  flerO' 
dotus.  The  life  of  Homer  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of  his  work, 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  production 
of  a  later  date,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  written 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  contains  some 
valuable  information. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
cliaracter  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  its  importance 
as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and  hin' 
gnage.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  pro- 
foundly religious  idea,  which  distinguishes  Hero- 
dotus from  all  the  o^er  Greek  historians.  This 
idea  is  the  strong  behef  in  a  divine  power  existmg 
apart  and  independent  of  man  and  nature,  which 
assigns  to  ever;  being  its  sphere.  This  sphere  no 
one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  disturbing  the 
order  which  lias  existed,  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
moral  world  no  less  than  in  the  physical  i  and  by 
disturbing  this  order  man  brings  about  his  own  de- 
atraction.  This  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  extranal  events,  although 
he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of  man,  or  esta- 
blish a  blind  law  of  &.te  or  necessity.  The  divma 
power  with  him  is  rather  the  manifestation  of 
eternal  justico,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a  proper 
equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and 
keeps  it  within  its  bounds.    Where  it  punishes 

the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhere 
in  histoiy  had  Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised 
the  oHender  more  obviously  than  in  the  contest  be. 
tween  Greece  and  Asia.  When  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  as  he  often  does,  we  must 
imderstand  this  divine  Nemesis,  who  appears 
sooner  or  later  to  pureue  or  destroy  him  whi^  in 
frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above 
his  proper  sphere.  Herodotus  everywhere  shows 
the  most  profound  reverence  for  everything  which 

press  an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or 
reli^ous  mystery,  though  now  and  then  he  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  douht  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  popukr  belief  of  his  countrymen, 
generally  owing  to  the  influence  which  the  " 
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There  are  certajnprejudicesof  which  some  of  the 
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ities  iire  nnl  quile  free ;  i 


mtliHT  th»n  with  the  higher  objects  of  no  histonai 
aneh  as  ThucydideB ;  another  says  that  he  wb 
jnordinately  partial  towards  hia  onn  conntrymGT 
withoat  posaesMiig  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  n 
gard  for  what  had  been  accomplished  by  barbarian 
To  refute  auch  errors,  it  ie  only  necessary  to  rea 
his  walk  with  an  unbiassed  mind :  that  hie  wor 
is  more  amasing  than  those  of  other  historians  aciei 
from  the  simple,  nnaffect«d,  and  childlilte  mode  i 

to  all  e^ly  hiatoi^ans.  Herodotue  further  saw  an 
acknowledged  what  was  good  and  noble  whereti 
it  appeared  ;  for  he  nowhei«  shows  any  hatred  of 
tlie  Petsbns,  nor  of  any  among  the  Greeks ;  he 
praises  and  blames  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
uhsnever,  in  his  iadgment,  th«y  deserve  it.  It 
would  be  vain  indeed  to  deny  that  Herodotna  was  to 
a  certain  extent  crednloas,  and  rehited  things  with- 
out putting  to  himself  the  question  a«  to  whether 
they  were  possible  at  all  or  not ;  his  political  know- 
ledge, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
were  equally  diAcienl ;  and  owing  to  these  defi- 

of  a  mere  etory-teller,  a  title  which  Aristotle  (l)e 
Jnimai.  Gmer.  iiL  6)  bestows  upon  him.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  erident  that  he  had 
formed  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  history;  and 
in  order  to  realise  hia  idea,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through  more  difficult 
and  laborious  preparations  than  any  other  historian 
either  before  or  aflor  him.  The  charge  of  hjs 
having  flattered  the  Atheniana  was  bronght  against 
Herodotus  by  aome  of  the  aneienls,  but  is  totally 
unfounded  i  he  only  does  justice  to  the  Atheniana 
by  saying  that  they  were  die  Urat  who  had  contage 
and  patriotism  enough  to  &ce  the  barbarian  invsdera 
(vi.  1 12).  usA  that  thus  they  became  the  deliverers 
of  all  Greece  [  but  he  ia  very  &r  from  approving 
then:  conduct  on  every  occasion ;  and  throughout 
his  account  of  the  Peraian  war,  he  shows  the  most 
upright  conduct  and  the  flinceresl  love  of  truth. 
On  the  whole,  in  order  to  form  a  fiur  judgment  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  hia  own  observation,  or  gives  the  results  of 
hia  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  inter- 
preters, guides,  and  the  like.  In  the  latter  case  he 
undoubtedly  was  often  deceived  ;  but  he  never  in- 
trudes such  reports  aa  anything  more  than  they 
really  are ;  and  under  the  influence  of  his  natnial 
Eood  sense,  ha  very  frequently  cautions  his  readers 
by  some  such  remark  aa  "  I  know  this  only  from 
hearsay,"  or  "I  have  been  told  so,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve it."  The  same  cauUon  should  guide  us  in  his 
nccount  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks,  on 
which  he  touches  only  in  episodes,  for  he  is  gene- 
lally  satisfied  with  some  one  tradition,  without  en- 
tering into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison 
with  other  traditions,  which  fae  silently  rejects. 
But  wherever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation, 
Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfnlness  and 
accuracy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of  which 
he  speaks  have  been  explored  by  modem  trovellera, 
the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been  eatablished. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tiavellec  that  goes  to  Egypt,  the 
East,  orGreece,that  does  not  bring  back  a  number 
of  facts  which  place  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of 
Herodotna  in  the  most  brilliant  light:  many  things 


HERODOTUS, 
which  need  to  bo  laughed  at  as  iinpoasible  or  pa 


doxical,  are  found  to 


tictiy  in  accordance  with 


The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the 

and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forma. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  language  called  fortii  a 
numbw  of  lexicographical  works  of  learned  gram- 
marians, all  of  which  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
a  hy>  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (A^J.,t). 
The  excellencies  of  his  style  do  not  consist  in  any 
artistic  or  melodious  structure  of  his  sentences,  but 
In  the  antique  and  epic  colouring,  the  transparent 
clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the  na- 
inial  and  una%cted  gracefulness,  and  the  occaaional 
signs  of  carelessneaa.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely 
resembles  a  tamiliar  and  homely  oral  narration  than 
that  of  Herodotus.  Its  reader  cannot  help  feeling 
as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man  who, 
from  the  ineihaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  tells  hie  stories  with  that  Mngle-hearled 
simplicity  and  na'ivell  which  are  the  marks  and 
indicationa  of  a  truthful  apirit  "  That  which  chatms 
the  readers  of  Herodotus,"  says  Dahbnann,  "  is 
that  childlike  »mplicity  of  heart  which  is  ever  the 
companion  of  an  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  and 
that  happy  and  winning  style  which  cannot  be 

found  only  where  manners  are  tme  to  nature  ;  for 
while  other  pleasing  discourses  of  men  roll  ah>ng 
like  torrents,  and  noisily  hurry  through  their  short 
existence,  the  silver  atream  of  his  words  flows  on 
without  concern,  sure  of  its  immortal  source,  every 
where  pure  and  transparent,  whether  it  be  shallow 
or  deep ;  and  the  fear  of  ridicule,  which  sways  the 
whole  world,  affects  not  the  aubhme  simplicity  of 
his  mind."  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark  Chat  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  and  ex- 
celhmcies  of  Herodotna,  there  were  in  antiquity 
certain  writers  who  attacked  Herodotus  on  very 
serious  points,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and  the 
aubatance  of  his  work.  Beaides  Ctesias  {Pers.  i. 
57.),  Aeliua  Harpocration,  Manetho,  and  one 
PoUio,  are  mentioned  aa  authors  of  works  against 
Herodotus;  but  all  of  them  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  one  bearing  the  name  of  Plutarch 
(TItpi  rijs  'JipoSirou  modoijffefai),  which  ia  full  of 
the  moat  futile  accusations  of  every  kind.  It  is 
written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  spirit,  and  is  pro-' 
hably  the  work  of  some  young  rhetorician  or 
sophist,  who  composed  it  as  an  eieivise  in  polemics 

Herodotus  was  flrsi  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Laurentius  Valla,  Venice,  147*  ;  and  the 
iirst  edition  of  the  Greek  original  ia  that'  of  Aldus 
Manntiua,  Venice,  1502,  foL  which  was  Billowed 
by  two  Basle  editions,  in  1541  and  1667,  fbl.  The 
text  is  greatly  corteded  in  the  edition  oF  H.  Ste- 
phens (Paris,  1670  and  1692  fol.),  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Jungermann,  iWikfort,  1608, 
fol.  (reprinted  at  Geneva  in  IGIS,  and  at  London 
in  1679,  fol.).  The  edition  of  Jamea  Gronorius 
(Leiden,  1716)  has  a  peculiar  value,  from  his  havmg 
made  use  of  the  excellent  Medicean  MS.)  but  it 
was  greatly  surpassed  by  the  edition  of  P.  Wes- 
selii^  and  L.  C  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  17-63, 
toL  Both  the  language  and  the  matter  are  there 
treated  with  great  care  ;  and  the  learned  appciatus 
of  this  edition,  with  the  excOpfion  of  the  notes  of 
Gronoviua,  ivas  afterwards  incorjiorated  in  the  e^i-i 
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tinn  of  Sohweigliauser,  Argentorati  et  Patia,  1806, 
6  vols,  in  13  parU  (reprinted  in  London,  181H,  in 
6  vols.,  and  the  Lexicon  HerodotOHm  of  Schweig- 
bauaer  eeptaolely  in  1834  and  1841,  8vo.).     Tiie 
editor  had  compared  several  nen-  Mi^S.,  and  wea 
thuB  enabled  lo  give  e.  text  greatly  superior  to  th 
of  hia  prcdeceseors.     The  beat  edidon  after  this 
thftt  of  Qaiaford  (Oiford,  i824,4vDla.  8yo.),  w 
incorporated  in  it  n«Brly  ail  the  notes  of  Wesseling, 
Valckenaer  and  Scline^'iaaer,  and  atao  made  a 
collation  of  some  English  MSS.    A  reprint  of  this 
edition  speared  at  Ijeipzig  in 
The  last  great  edition,  in  whicli  the  eubject-inatter 


laidered  with  refers 


.   a  that  of  Bahr,  Leipzig,  183(J,  &c. 

tion  thoae  of  A.  Mntthiae,  Leipzig,  1325,  2  vols. 
Sro.  ;  G.  Long,  London,  I860;  and  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1833  and  1837,  8vo.  Among  all  the 
translations  of  Herodotus,  there  is  none  which  but- 
pasees  in  excellence  and  ^delity  the  German  of  Fr. 
Langs,  Brealau,  I8I1,  &c  2  vols.  Bvo,  The 
works  written  on  Herodotus,  or  particular  points  of 
hia  work,  are  extremelT  numerous :  a  prett;  com- 
plete account  of  the  moaern  literature  of  Herodotus 
w  given  by  Bahr  in  the  Neue  Jabrbileher  fiir  Phi- 
lolo|^eandPBedagpgik,Tol.  ilLp.  87l,&c. ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  the  principal 
ones  among  them,  via.,  J.  B«nnell,  Tie  Gsogru- 
phical  Sj/stem  of  Heroioba,  London,  1800,  4tD, 
and  1832,  2  vola.  8to.;  R  G.  Niebuhr,  in  his 
Kleim  FMd.  SchHfiea,  vol.  i. ;  Dabbnann,  Hero- 
dot,  aus  seinem  BmAe  seia  Zebea,  Allona,  1823, 
8¥o^  one  of  the  best  works  tliat  waa  ever  written ; 
C  G.  L.  Heyae,  Oe  Herodati  Vila  et  Itineribaa, 
Berlin,  1826,  Svo.;  H.  F.  Jager,  DapsirOiones 
Hemdoleae,  Gottingen,  1828,  8to.;  J.  Kenriok, 
7^  S^ypt  of  Herodoim,  mUk  nolei  and  pretimaar;/ 
diaseiialioia,  Iiondon,  1841,  Bvo.;  Bahr,  Com- 
meniatia  de  Vita  el  ScripHa  HerodoH,  in  the  fourth 
Tolnme  of  his  edition,  p.  S74,  Ik.) 

2.  Of  Chioa,  the  son  of  Basilides,  is  mentdoned 
by  Herodotus  ttie  hiatorian  {viiL  132)  aa  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  aiv 
rived  ill  Aepoa  lo  call  upon  the  Greeka  to  deliver 
Ionia.  Wnat  may  have  induced  the  historian  to 
mention  hini  alone  among  the  ambasaadors  is  un- 
certoui.     {See  above,  No.  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Apsodoms  of  Thebea,  a  victor  in 
the  Heiaclean,  lathmian,  and  oilier  games,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  in  Pindar's  first  Isthmian  ode.  He 
lived  about  01.  80—83  ;  his  father,  being  espelled 
from  Thebea,  had  gone  to  Orchomenos,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  Thebes.  (See  Diasen,  ad  I'ind. 
Lc.) 

4.  A  brolkH'  of  the  philosopher  Democritus 
(Sidd.  s,  V.  AtlfiiitpiTos),  and  patapa  the  same  aa 
UiB  one  to  whom  IMogenes  LaSrtius  (is.  34)  tefcra 
in  his  account  of  Democritus.  Whether  he  ie  iden- 
tical with  Herodotna,  the  author  of  a  work  TiepX 
't.TiKoipo\i  i^Sflas  (Diog.  LasTt.  t.  4),  cannot  be 
decided. 

5.  Of  Olopbyxus  in  Thrace,  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  work  nepi  tli/iupar  koI  ifpaf,  (Steph. 
Bysi.  s.  D.  'OA^^i/Jor  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'OAj^Hii!  ;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  Horn.  K  v.  683.) 

6.  A  logoraimuB,  who  liTed  at  the  court  of  An- 
tiocbus  II.,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  king, 
(Athen.  i.  p.  19.) 

7.  A  brother  of  Menander  Protector,  lived  in 
the  time  of -the  emperor  Mauritius,  aud  wrote  a 
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history  beginning  with  the  death  of  Agnthi'a^ 
(Suid.  3.  V.  M4pap5pos  ;  Codinus,  de  Ort^.  QmsUtni- 
p.26  j  Malalas,  CSros.  i.  p.  200.)  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  MSS.  and  early  editiona  the  name 
of  Herodotus  is  frequently  confounded  with  Hero- 
dorus  and  HeliodoruB.  Whether  the  work  Hep! 
T^s  ^Oir^pav  BioT^f,  is  the  production  of  a  granuuf^ 
rian  of  the  name  of  Herodotus,  or  wheUier  the 
author's  name  is  a  mere  invention,  it  is  ipipos^ble 

andents  themselves  attributed  it  to  Herodotus  the 
hiatorian,  (Steph.  Byz. ».  o.  N»p  t<7xoi  i  Suid.  s.  p. 
°0»iijpo!  1  Euslath.  ad  Han.  JL  p.  876.)       [L.  8.] 

HERO'DOTUS,  a  statuary  of  Olyntiins,  con- 
temporary with  PiaxitfileB,  tnado  alatuea  of  Phryne 
and  other  oourteaans.  (Tatian,  Orai.  Oraee.  63, 
54.)  [P.  S-] 

HERO'DOTUS  ('HpdSoToi),  the  name  Dl' several 

pupil  of  Athenaeus,  or  perhaps  rather  of  Agathinus 
(Galen,  Ds  I^kr.  Fuk.  iv.  11,  vol.  viii.  p.  751), 
who  belonged  to  the  seel  of  the  Pnoumatici  (Id. 
Zte  Si/apia.  Medvwni.  Timper.  ao  Faadl.  i.  29, 
vol.  xi  p.  432).  He  lived  probably  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  iBsided 
at  Rome,  where  he  practised  with  great  reputation 
and  success.  (Galen,  De  Viger.  Pals.  Lc)  He 
wrotfi  some  medical  works,  which  are  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  and  Oribasiua,  but  of  which  only 
some  fiagmenla  remain,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Malthaei's  Collection  entitied  XXI  Ve- 
teruj^  ei  Ctaroittm  Medtcomm  Graecoram  Varia 
Opmada,  Moaqu.  4to.  1808. 

2.  The  son  of  Arieue,  a  native  either  of  Tarsus 
or  Philadelphia,  who  probably  belonged  lo  the  sect 
of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Menodotus, 
and  tutor  lo  Sextus  Empiricus,  ani  lived  therefore 
in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Suidaa,  j.  v.  -iliaros  ;  Diog.  Lsert.  ix. 
§116.) 

3.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  [De 
Bon.  et  Prav.  Alimmt.  Succ  c  4.  vol.  vL  p.  776  i 
Zh  Mca.  Med.  vii.  6.  vol.  i.  p.  474),  together 
with  Buryphon,  as  having  recommended  human 
milk  in  cases  of  consumption,  was  probably  a  dif- 

niay  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Euryphon  in  the 
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■taut,  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  s 
short  Glossary  of  Ionic  words,  commonly  printed 
together  with  tlie  Gloseaty  of  Erotianua,  and  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  Hippocratic .  Collection. 
Franzins,  however,  is  indincd  to  the  opinion  that 
the  little  work  is  intended  to  explain,  not  tiie 
words  used  by  Hippocrates,  but  those  used  by 
Herodotus  the  historian,  and  that  hence  it  has  been 
attributed  by  mistake  to  a  phyacian  or  gramma- 
rian of  the  name  of  Herodotus, 

Some  peraons  have  attributed  to  a  phyucian 
named  Herodotus  two  of  the  treatises  included  in 
the  collection  of  Galen's  works,  viz.  the  Inlroduelia 
or  Mfdama,  and  the  De/biHio«ea  Medioae.  But 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  works 
belong  to  Galen,  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
they  wore  written  by  Herodotus.  (Sea  Fabric. 
BiU.  Gmec  vol.  xiii.  p.  184,  ed.  vet.  i  J.  G.  F, 
Frans,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Glossaries  of 
Galen,    and    Herodotus,   Lipa.    1780^ 
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n  Deinarchns,  HerodotUB. 
TLucydidee,  and  Xenophani  a  work  entitled  AI 
ii-  'ASjI™.!  Slxai  KiKfiuUi'Ki'  '0™,mTaw,  in  three 
books  i  nil  epitnme  of  the  history  of  HeracleideB  ; 
and  a  woTk  on  the  ancient  omtoira,  entitled  n^i 

irav  irpii  d\A»i\oi«  d7B>i'ifiSt«™i.  There  ace  no 
dala  ioc  detennining  when  he  lived.  (Fabric. 
Bad.  Qraec  vol  iv.  p.  239 ;  Voaaiua,  De  Hist. 
Graee.  p.  483,  ed.  WeatetmBim.) 

3.  A  grammsrioJiT  a  native  of  EphesuSf  qiroted 
fre<iueni];  by  AtlienHens  (ii.  p.  62  b,  iii.  j>.  76  a,  p. 
Ill  c,  Slc)^  and  in  the  scholia  on  Apcllonina  Rho- 
diua  (i.  769,  iii.  3>. 

Others  of  this  name,  not  worth  inserting,  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  Fabriciua  (I.  c).    [C.  P.  M.] 

HERON  ("H^oji-).  1.  Of  Aleiandiia,  is  csJled 
by  Heron  the  younger  (de  Mach.  Bell,  c  33,  Fabr.) 
a  pupil  of  Ctesihius,  and  be  lived  ia  the  reigns  of 
the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Energeles  (b.  c. 
2R4— 331.)  Of  hia  Ufe  nothing  ia  known ;  on  his 
mechanical  inventions  we  have  but  some  scanty 
puts  of  his  onrn  writinga,  and  aonie  scattered  no- 
tices. The  common  pneumatic  experiment,  called 
Wcim's  ftwduin,  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is  main- 
tdned  by  condenaed  ^r,  hna  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  This  has  been  increased  by 
the  discovery  in  his  writings  oi  aalea/meiigiiie^  that 
is,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  produced  by 
steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the 
history  of  that  agent.  This  en^ne  acta  predaely 
on  the  principle  of  what  is  called  Bar/cer's  Mill: 

of  revolving  ronnd  a  vertical  axis  ;  the  aleam  isanee 
from  the  lateral  orificea,  and  the  uncompensated 


ri  the 


IS  the  boilor  in  t!iB  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  issue  of  the  steam.  It  is  nearly  the  machine 
afterwards  introduced  by  Avery,  one  of  which,  of 
t\s  horse  power,  is,  or  lately  was,  at  work  nes 
Edinbiugh.*     Heron's  engine  is  described  in  hi 


pneumt 


enUym 


onble 


ang  piunp  used  for  a  fire  engine,  and  various 
«ther  applications  of  the  elaa^city  of  air  and  steam. 
It  is,  however,  but  recently,  that  the  remarkable 
claims  of  Heron  to  snccess  in  such  investigatJE^ne 
have  received  any  marked  no^ce.  In  the  "  Origine 
des  DIcouverle*  attributes  am  modemes,"  (3rd 
edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dnlenst,  who  tties,  with 
great  learning,  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for 
the  ancienls,  the  name  of  Heton  is  not  even  men- 

The  remaining  works,  or  rather  fri^pnenta,  of 
Heron  of  Aleiandria,  are  as  follows  ; — 
'  ■  1 .  XnpoSaX\(iTTpoi  tcanani'i'fl  Tal  nuniurfiia, 
deCoBslTmtioneetMmsuraMaaiibalistae.  First  pnb- 
Ushed  (Gr.)  by  Baldi  at  the  end  of  the  third  work 
piBsently  noted.  Also  (Gr.  Lat)  by  Thevenot, 
Bnivin,  and  Labire,  in  the  "  Veterum  mathemati- 
coram  Athenaei,  Apollodcii,  Phih^nis,  Heronia  et 
aliotum  Opera,"  Paris,  1693,  fbl  2.Bang<mm!e 
de  Oneriitts  lra/ie»disLi/>riires,  a  treatise  brought  by 
J.  Goliue  from  the  East  in  Arabic,  not  yet  trans- 
lated or  published  (E^iheTBeriil.  I^Oer.  oittmg. 


1786,  p.  626,  &c  died  b, 


us).     3.  B 


•  So  (ays  the  translator  of  Arago's  Eioge  of 
Watt,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  in  pretty  geneii  use 
in  Scotland. 

■^  This  work  ia  very  valuable,  from  its  giving  at 
length  every  passage  to  which  reference  ie  made. 
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rmlni,  BeXoroiit"^  or  {Ustoc  in  AnA.  de  M.  et 
Oglmd.)  BeAoiroiijTOMi,onthen)anufectureofdarts. 
Edited  by  Bernardino  Baldi (Qr.  IaL)  withnotes, 
and  a  li&  of  Heron,  Augsburg,  1616,  4ta. ;  also 
in  the  Veler.  Moiiemat.  &c.  above  mendoned.  4. 
Tbituiianird,  or  SperHalia,  the  mcBt  celebrated  of  his 
works.  Edited  by  Conunandine  (Lat.)  with  notes, 
Urbino,  1676,  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1680,  4ta.,  and 
Paris,  16B3,  4lo.  It  is  also  (Or.  LaL)  in  the 
Veter.  Malhemat.  &c  above  mentioned.  It  first 
appeared,  however,  in  an  Italian  translation  by 
Bernardo  Aleol^,  Bologna,  1547, 4to.,  Ferrata, 
1589,  4to. !  and  there  is  also  (Murhard)  an  Ita- 
lian translation,  by  Alessandro  Glor^,  of  Urbino, 
1593.  4to.,  and  by  J.  B.  Porta,  Naples,  1605,  4to. 
lilera  is  a  Oennan  tranaktion  by  Agathns  Cario, 
with  an  appendix  by  Solomon  de  Caua,  Bamberg, 
1687,  410.,  Frankibrt,  1688,  4lo.  6.  Htpi  ndrci- 
HrvTiyirotiyriK^v^de  AvSiymatorasii  Ftdtrica  Liini  djic. 
TrausUted  into  Italian  by  B.  Baldi.  Venice,  1689, 
I60I,  1661,  4to.:  also  (Gr.  Lat.)  in  the  Feier. 
MathemiU.,  &c  above  mentioned.  A  fragment  on 
dioptrics  (Gr.)  ezisU  in  mannscript,  and  two  Latin 
figments  on  military  machitiea  are  given  by  Baldi 
at  the  end  of  the  work  on  darts.  The  fcjlowing 
lost  works  are  mentioned : —  Td  ir(p!  iSpoaianifiSr, 
by  Proclus,  Pappus,  and  Heron  himself  ;  Khj^iu'inai 
lioyerYai,  by  Eutocius,  Pappus,  and  Heron  him- 
self  J  n*pl  fiwpiKBi',  by  Eutocius !  Iltpl  TpcX""''"'', 
by  Pappus  ;  and  a  work  ntpl  ^v/\av,  is  mentioned 
by  Pappus,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  Heron. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Graec  ^lA.  iv.  p.  284 ;  Murhard*s 
Ottafo^ue ;  Heilbronner,  Hist.  Jlla&est  Ujiiv* ; 
Montncla,  Hitt.  (ka  Mttihim.  vol  i.) 

3.  The  teacher  of  Proclua,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  koowiL  Fabridus  {Bibl.  Graeo.  vel.  iv. 
p.  339)  lakes  this  to  be  the  Heron  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Entocius  as  the  commentator  n  th  an  h 
roetic  of  Nicomaohus. 

3.  The  younger,  so  called  because  we  ha  n  t 
even  an  adjective  of  place  to  distinguish  i  m  fr  m 
Heron  of  Alexandria,  is  supposed  to  ha  h  d 
under  Heraclius  (i.  n.  610—641).  I  h  a  wn 
work  on  Geodesy  (a  term  used  in  th  sense  f 
practical  geometry),  he  aaya  that  in  hi  w  t  m 
the  stars  had  altered  their  longitudes  bj  de- 

grees »nce  the  tune  of  Ptolemy :  from  which  the 
above  date  muat  have  been  iramed.  Bat  if  he 
apoke,  as  is  likely  enough,  from  Ptolemy's  value  of 
the  preces^on  of  the  equinoxes,  witbont  observing 
the  stars  bunself,  he  must  have  been  about  two 
hundred  years  later.     He  was  a  Chriatian. 

The  writings  attributed  to  Heron  the  younger 
are,  1.  Be  Machinia  bdUas^  published  (IdUt.)  by 
Baroeius,  Venice,  1673,  4to.  There  is  one  Greek 
manuscript  at  Bologna.  2.  Geodaesia^  published 
(Lat.)  with  the  above  by  Baroeius.  Montuda 
notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  mode 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  by  means  of  its 
«des  occurs.    8avile,  who  !rad  a  manuscript  of 


rithsc 


n  the  idea  of  its  bav- 


by  Heron  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
he  supposed  it  to  be  attributed  to  Heron  of  Alei- 
andria. 3.  De  Olmdioae  r^pellenda,  Sirms  ;an)  rir 
T^f  iro\iopKoatxiirni  ir6\etos  trrpofniydy  wp^i  t^p 
jTohiapKiav  diTintro'drftu,  published  (Gr.)  in  the 
Veier.  Mathemai.  Opera,  &c,  menUoned  in  the  life 
of  Heron  of  Alexandria,  i.  UapfuBaKal  in  iSi 
•rrpKTTrt"!^  ^rapa/tilfav,  &c.  This  exists  only 
in  manuscripL  S.  '£«  tSi'  too  "HpMVoi  irspl  t** 
T^j  Vfte^-rpias  Hoi  Srfp^Nfierptas  ^voiutrodf,  pub- 
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ii^ed  (Qr.Iat.)  with  tho  first  book  of  Eudid,  by 
Dasypodius,  StiBsbnis,  1S71.  Svo.  6.  Excerpla 
de  Msasuria  (Gr.  Le,C),  in  the  Amiketa  Graeta  of 
the  Benedictinee,  tdI.  L  Paris,  16S3,  Ito.  7.  Etir- 
ar/aryii  tSv  yaa}ittpiiuiitiiear,  eiiats  only  in  ma- 
nusetipt.  (Fabric  B3il.  Graee.  vol.  iv,  p,  237 ; 
Heilbronner,  Hisl.  Mallisa.  Univ.,-  Montui^  Hot 
del  Ma&Sn.  vol.  L)  [A.  D.  M.] 

HE'RON  OJ/km'),  a  Byzantine  miter  of  un- 
certun  age,  bnt  who  lived  previons  to  tlie  emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogemtua,  compoeed  a  work  an 
Bgricultnre,  divided  into  twenty  booka,  which  was 
a  campilatioa  from  most  of  tboao  works  which  wet 
axtiBcled  by  the  writers  of  the  "  Geoponica,"  wh 
likewise  pemaed  tlie  work  of  Heron,  which  ie  lo£i 
Heron  was  petbapa  the  author  of  a  work  on  Men 
BUres,  extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
(Fabric.  B^.  Graee.  vol,  iv,  p.  SSH,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
19,  20.)  fW.  P.  1 

HERO'PHILE.    [Sibyl.] 

HERO'PHILUS  ('Hpd^iAo!),  one  of  the  roost 
celebrated  physicians  of  andqiiity,  who  is  best 
known  on  aocouut  of  his  sici!!  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, bat  of  whose  personal  hisroiy  few  detEuls 
have  been  preserved.  He  was  n  nalivB  o£  Chal- 
cedon  in  Bithynia  (Galen,  Introd.  vol  iriv.  p. 
683  '),  and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  phyHci^n 
PbiloiunuB,  the  philosopher  Diodams  Cronos,  and 
o(  Ptolemy  Soler,  in  tlie  iburth  and  third  centuries 
B.  c.,  though  the  aiaet  year  both  of  his  burth  and 
death  is  unknown.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fraiagoras 
(Oahni,  De  Mf&.  Med.  i.  8.  vol.  x.  p.  28),  and  a 
ftUow-pupil  of  Philotiinus  {Galen,  Ihid.),  «ai 
settled  at  Aleiandria,  which  city,  thongh  so  lately 
founded,  was  rapidly  rising  into  eminence  nnder 
the  enlightened  governnient  ot  the  first  Ptolemy, 
Here  be  soon  acquired  a  groat  reputation,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  medical  school  in 
that  city,  wbich  afterwards  edipsed  in  celebrity  all 
the  others,  so  much  so  that  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  the  very  iact  of  a  physician  having 
studied  at  Alexandria  was  considered  to  be  a  sufH- 
cient  guarajitee  of  his  ahiliiy.  (Amm.  Maro,  luiii. 
16.)  Connected  with  hia  residence  here  an  amn- 
sing  anecdote  ia  told  bySeKtuaEnipiricna(i^rrSon. 
Imtit.  a.  22.  24S,  ed.  Fabric.)  of  the  practical 
method  in  which  he  convinced  Diodorua  Cronus 
of  the  possibility  of  motion.  That  philosopher 
used  to  deny  the  existence  of  motion,  and  to  sup- 
port bis  assertion- by  the  foUowing  dilemma:— "H 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  tho  place  where  it  is, 
or  in  the  place  where  it  ia  not ;  but  it  cannot  move 
in  the  place  wheie  it  is,  and  certainly  not  m  the  place 
where  it  is  not  [  therefore  it  cannot  move  at  all." 
He  happened,  however,  te  dislocate  hia  shoulder, 
and  sent  for  Herophilua  to  replace  it,  who  first 
began  by  proving  by  his  own  argument  tiiat  it  was 
quite  imposaible  that  any  luxation  could  have 
taken  place ;  up™  which  Diodorus  bc^d  him  to 
leave  such  guibblmg  fi>r  the  present,  and  to  proceed 
at  once  to  his  surgical  treatment  He  seems  to 
have  ^ven  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which 
he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, bnt  also  &om  tl^t  of  human  bodies,  as  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  Galen  (Oe  Uleri  IXsaest.  c  6. 

*  In  another  passage  (Da  Usa  Part.  I.  8.  vol 
iiL  p.  21)  he  is  allied  aCm^offiidan,  but  this  is 

muked),  ariang  from  the  similarity  of  the  nunes 
X«\«iiSiSpid!  and  Kapx^fiSfuis. 
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vol  if.  p.  895).  He  is  even  said  to  have  carripd 
bis  ardour  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  ta 
have  dissected  criminals  alive,- — a  well-known  accu- 
sation, which  It  seema  difficult  entirely  to  disbe- 
lieve, though  most  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to 
explain  it  away,  or  to  throw  discredit  on  it ;  for 
(not  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  evident  siaggeration 
of  Tertullian,  who  says  (De  Ammo,  c  10.  p.  757) 
that  he  dissected  as  many  as  six  bundled),  it  ia 
mentioned  by  Celaus  (De  Medic,  i  prae£  p.  6), 
quite  as  a  well-known  lact,  and  without  the  least 
suspicion  as  to  its  truth  ;  added  to  which,  it  should 
be  rememberod,  that  such  n  proceeding  would  not 
be  nearly  to  shocking  to  men's  feelings  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  it  would  he  at  present.  He  was 
th'e  author  of  several  medical  and  anatomical 
works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  remain.  These  have  been  collected  by 
C.  F.  H.  Marx,  and  published  in  a  dissertation 
entitled  "  De  Herophili  Celeherrimi  Medici  Vita, 
Scriptis,  atque  in  Medicina  Meritis,"  4to.  Getting. 
]  840.  _  Dr.  Marx  attributes  to  Herophilus  a  work 
rifpl  AfTiwf,  De  CatisfB ;  but  this  is  considered  by 
a  writer  in  the  BritJsA  and  For^ga  MedkalSe- 
vieie  (vol.  XV.  p.  109)  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the 

of  bis  fiiUowers  named  Hegelor  [Hsqbtqr].  He 
owes  his  principal  celebrity  (as  has  been  already 
intimated)  to  his  anatomici^  researches  and  disco- 
veries, and  several  of  the  names  which  he  gave  to 
diiierent  parts  of  the  human  body  remain  in  com- 
mon use  to  thia  day;  as  the  "  Toccalar  Herophili," 
the  "  Calamus  Scriptorins,"  and  the  "  Duodenum." 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  seems  to  have  recognised  the  division  of 
the  nerves  into  those  of  sensation  (cda»nTuii), 
and  those  of  voluntary  motion  (rpoaiptriiai),  thODgh 
he  included  the  tendons  and  ligaments  under  tbe 
common  terai  veSpoi,  and  called  some  at  least  of 
the  nerves  by  the  name  of  jnipoi,  meatai.  He 
placed  the  scat  of  the  scnl  (ri  t^i  '^x^i'  'iyffo- 
iimoi')  in  the  ventridea  of  the  brain,  and  thus  pro- 
bably originated  the  idea,  which  was  ag«n  brought 
forward,  with  some  modification,  towaids  the  end 
ot  the  last  century,  by  Siimmering  in  bis  treatise 
f/eSflf  rfos  Orgiat  der  Seele,  §g  26,  28,  Kiinigsberg, 
1796,  4ta.  The  opinions  of  Hero^hilua  on  patho- 
logy, dietetics,  dmgnosis,  therapeutus,  materia  me- 
dica,  surgery,  and  midwifery  (as  &r  as  they  con  be 
collected  fmm  the  few  acattered  extracla  mid  allu- 
sions found  in  other  authors),  are  collected  by  Dr. 
Marx,  but  need  not  be  here  particularly  noticed. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  pomt  in  Herophilus  was  his 
pharmflLeutical  practice,  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  physiiians  nho  adminietered 
large  doses  of  liellchore  and  other  drasljc  purga- 
tives, and  who  (on  the  principle  that  compound 
diseases  require  compound  medicines)  began  that 
strange  system  of  heterogeneous  mixtures,  some  of 
w  hith  have  only  lately  been  expelled  from  our  own 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  still  keep  their  place  on 
the  Continent  He  is  the  first  person  who  is  known 
to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates ( see  Littrif,  Oeavres  d'Hyipocrnte,  vol.  i. 
p.  83),  and  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  words 
that  had  become  obscure  or  obsolete.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  medical  school  wbich  produced  several 
eminent  physicians,  and  in  the  time  o£  Strabo 
was  established  at  Men-Cams,  near  Laodiceia,  in 
Phrygia.  (Strabo,  lii.  8.  p.  77,  ed,  Taucbn.)  Of 
the  physicians  who  belonged  to  this  echool  perhaps 
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the  fbtlowing  were  tlie  moat  celebrated :    Andreaa, 
Apullonius  Mob,  Aristoiten        "      .    .        -  -. 
uoE,  CallimachuB,  Demelrius,  Dioscoiides  Phacaa, 
Oaius  or  Caina  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acai. 
]  4 ),  Hciaclddes,  Mmttias,  Speusippus,  Zeoo,  i 
Zsuiis,  several  of  whom  wrote  accDunls  oE  the  i 

A  furlter  aceount  of  Herophflufl  may  be  found 
in  Haller's  BMoii.  Anatam.,  Rnd  SlbHolk.  Media. 
Pmcl.;  he  Clere's  and  Sprengel'a  HistorieB  of 
Medicinei  Dr.  Man's  disaertii^an  mentioned  above, 
and  a  reTiew  of  it  (hy  the  wrilfir  of  the  preeent 
article)  in  t!ie  British  and  Foreiffx  Medtaal  Smie 
vol.  XV.,  from  which  two  last  worke  the  precedii 
account  has  been  abiidged.  [W.  A.  G.] 

HERO'PHILUS,  aTeteriiiary  surgeon  at  Rome 
in  the  firet  centiiry  b.  c,  is  said  by  Valerias  Mhi  ' 
mas  (ii.  16.  1)  to  have  passed  himself  oif  aa  i 
grandson  of  C.  Marina,  and  thna  to  have  raised  hn 
self  to  some  degree  of  consequence.    [W.  A,  G.] 

BBRO'STRATUS  ('Wp6(n-paras),  a  merahant 
of 'Naucratjs  in  I^pt,  who,  in  one  of  his  voyages, 
bought  at  Paphoa  a  httle  image  of  Aphrodite.  (01. 
23,  B.  c.  6fle— 685.)  On  his  return  to  Naucratis 
a  atorm  ensued,  which  was  stilled  hy  the  goddess, 
who  regarded  Nauctatia  with  especial  fai""  "' 
who,  as  a  sign  of  her  presence  with  Hf 
and  his  crew,  cansed  myrtica  to  spring  . 
amund  her.  Herostiatus,  when  safely 
gave  an  entertainment  to  hia  friends,  tu  celebrate 
bis  deliverance,  and  presented  each  of  hia  gues 
with  a  myrtle  crown:  hence  such  a  chaplet  w: 
called  ori^mPos  HainrparrltTi!.  (Polychann.  q 
Alien.  XV.  pp.  675,  f.  676,  a,  h ;  Casaab.  ad  iec.  ; 
comp.  Herod,  ii.  135.)  [B.  E.] 

HEKO'8TRATUS('HprfiTfi=™0,anEpheBia  , 
set  fire  la  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  l^heaus,  which 
had  been  begun  bj  CHERSiPHnoH,  and  completed 
by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius.  It  was  burnt  on  the 
sama  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
B.  c.  358,  whereupon  it  was  remarked  by  Hegeaias 
the  Magnesiao,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  to 
bo  wondecod  at,  sinra  tha  goddess  was  absent 
from  Ephesus,  and  attending  on  the  delivery  of 
Olymplas ;  nn  observation,  says  Plutarch,  frigid 
enough  to  bare  put  out  the  fire.  The  stroke  of 
genius  in  question,  however,  is  ascribed  by  Cice 
'     '  Gu  to  have  shocked. 


g  fi)rth  all 


of  Tauj 


onfessed  that 


e  for  his  deed,  and 
had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  himself.  The 
Ephesiaus  passed  a  decree  condemnttig  his  name  to 
oblivion  J  but  TheopompuB  embalmed  him  in  his 
history,  like  a  fly  in  amber.  (Stiab.  xiy.  p.  640  ; 
Plnt.-dfcai  3;  Cic  i?e  Nal.  lieor.  ii.  37;  Val. 
Mai.  viii.  14.  Bit.  5;  Cell.  ii.  6.)  [B.  E.] 

HERSE  CEpan).  I.  The  wife  of  Danana  and 
mother  of  Hippodice  and  Adiante.   (Apollod.  iL  !. 

2,  A  daoghterof  Cecropsand  sister  of  Agraulos, 
PandtOBOB,  and  Bryaiohtlion.  She  waa  the  beloved 
of  Hetmes,  and  the  mother  of  Cephalua.  (Paus.  i.  2. 
g  5 ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  $  2,  &c  ;  Ov.  Mft  it  724.) 
Beapecling  her  story,  see  Ao«aui.os.  At  Athens 
tacrificea  were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who 
cairied  the  vessels  contiuning  the  libation  (ipm) 
weie  called  Ififn^fioi.  (Paus.  L  27.  §  4;  Hesych. 
and  Moerie,  s.  v.)  [L.  8.] 

HERSI'LIA,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  according  to 
Livy  (i.  11)  and  Plutarch  {Roaad.  14)  but,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (ii.  4S,  iii.  1),  Macrobius 
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(Sat.  i.  6),  and  one  of  tha  accounts  in  Plutarch 
(/,  c),  of  Hostna  Hoetilius,  or  HostUB,  grandfather 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Those 
who  made  Herailia  wife  of  Romulus,  gave  her  a  son 
Aollios  or  Avilliua,  and  a  dau^ter  Prima  (Zeno- 
dotus  of  Troeaene,  i^.  Pint.  Romtd.  14)  ;  those 
who  BSEigned  her  to  Hostus,  called  her  eon  Hostus 
Hostiliua.  [Hobtiliub  Hostus.]  Hersilia  was 
the  only  mairied  woman  carried  off  by  the  Romena 
in  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  ravens,  and  that  un- 
wit^ngly,  or  because  she  volnnlsrily  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Prima  her  daughter.  In  all  versions  of 
her  story,  Hersilia  acts  as  mediator — in  Livy  (I.  c.) 
with  Romulus,  for  the  people  of  Anlemnae— in 
Dionysiua  and  PIntarch  (».  19),  between  tha 
Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  war  arismg  from  the 
tape  of  the  women.  Her  name  is  prabablj  a  later 
and  a  Greek  addition  to  the  original  story  of  Ro- 
mulus. Aa  Romulus  at^  death  became  Quirinus, 
so  those  writers  .who  made  Hersilia  his  wife  raised 
her  to  the  dignity  of  a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta,  in 
either  case,  probably,  with  reference  to  boundaries 
of  time  ("Qpn)  or  space  (8,»s).  (GelL  xiii.  32; 
EnniuB,  Arm.  i.;  Nonius,  s.  v.  Ilora ;  Augustin.  de 
Ciii.Dei.iY.  16.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERTHA  (contains  probably  the  same  elements 
as  the  words  earth,  erde),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
in  contrast  to  the  god  of  the  regions  of  the  air, 
among  the  imcient  Germans.  She  appears  either  as 
a  female  Hertha,  that  is,  as  the  wile  of  Thor,  or  as 
a  male  being  Herthus  or  Nerthus,  and  a  friend  of 
Thor.  According  to  Tadtua(G?nn.40)  there  waa 
a  sacred  grove  in  an  ial^md  of  the  ocean,  containing 
a  chariot,  which  no  one  but  a  priest  waa  all  «  d  t 
touch.  This  priest  alone  also  knew  wh  th  g  d 
dcBs  was  present,  and  such  seasons  we  sp  n  n 
great  festivities,  and  people  abst^ned  fi  m  w 
niitil  the  priest  declared  that  the  godd  I   d 

to  withdraw.  Tacitua  further  calls  her  th  m  h 
of  the  gods.  We  cannot  enter  here  int  an 
amination  of  this  great  German  divinity  but  f 
the  reader  to  Grimm's  l^ewtscie  Mythotogi  J  P 
Anchersen,  FoHis  Herihoe  dem  et  Otyines  JJanKoe, 
&c.;  Hafniae,  1747,  4ta. ;  'Rabua,  Disietialio  da 
dea  Hcrlia,  Augsburg,  1842.  [L.  S.] 

HESI'QONUS.  [Hbqebigonus.] 
HB'SIODUS  CHffroStii),  one  of  the  earlieat 
Greek  poets,  respectir^  whose  personal  histoi;  we 
possess  little  more  auuientic  information  than  re- 
specting iliat  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  nncienta.  Thenatnesof 
these  two  poets,  in  fact,  form  aa  it  were  the  two 
poles  of  the  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
aa  Homer  represents  the  poetry,  or  school  of  poetry, 
belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod 
is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  baids,  which 
was  doTelojied  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon  in  Boeotia,  and  spread  over  Phoris  and 
Enhoea.  The  only  pointa  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  poets,  or  their  respective  schools,  consist  in 
their  forms  of  versification  and  their  dialect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  move  in  totally  distmct 
spheres  ;  for  the  Homeric  takes  for  ita  subjects  the 
reetlees  activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the  Hesiodic 
turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life,  10  the  ori^  of  the  worhi,  the  gods  and  heroes. 
The  latter  thus  gave  to  its  productions  an  ethical 
and  religiouB  character ;  and  this  dicumslance 
alone  suggesta  an  advance  in  the  intellectaal  state 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  npon  that  which  we  have 
depicted  in  tha  Homeric  poems,  though  we  do  not 
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Dieitn  (0  Hfscn  thnt  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodk 
poelij  are  oE  a  later  date  then  tbe  nge  of  Homer, 
for  they  may,  on  the  contiaiy,  be  as  ancient  as  the 
Greek  nation  ilselC  Bui  we  must,  at  any  rate, 
infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetry,  such  as  it  has  come 
down  to  UB,  is  of  later  erowlli  than  the  Hnmsric ; 
an  opinion  which  is  cvniuined  also  by  the  language 
and  exprcBHons  of  the  two  sohoob,  and  by  a 
variety  of  collateral  circnioBtancee,  among  which 
we  may  mentjon  the  range  of  knowledge  being 
niach  more  extensiia  in  the  poems  which  bear  tbe 
name  of  Hesiod  than  in  those  attributed  lo  Homer. 
Herodotus  (ii.  53)  and  others  regarded  Homer  and 
Hesiod  as  contemporaries,  and  some  eren  assigned 
to  bim  an  earlier  date  than  Homer  (GelL  iiL  1 1, 
1Y1L  21  ,  Snid.  J.O,  'Ho-ioSo! ;  Tieta.  C&iL  lii.  163, 
198,  nil  b50);  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ancients  was  that  Homer  was  tbe  elder  of  the  two, 
a  belief  which  was  entertained  by  Philochoras. 
Xenopbanea,  Eratosthenes,  Apollodoms,  and  many 
others. 

If  «  B  inquire  after  tbe  exact  age  of  Hesiod,  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus  {I,  c.)  that  he  li^ed  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  that  is,  about  B.  c. 
850,  Velleius  Palerculus  (i.  7)  considers  that  be- 
tween Homer  and  Hesiod  there  was  an  interval  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  most  modem 
critics  assume  that  Hesiod  liTcd  about  a  century 
later  than  Homer,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accord- 
ance witb  the  statmnent  of  some  anuent  writers 
who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  i.  e, 
about  D.  c.  735.  Kespecting  the  Ufe  of  the  poet  we 
doFiiB  some  information  from  one  of  the  poems  as- 
cribed te  bim,  viz.  Ihe'^pya  Ktd  '^fi4pat.  We  learn 
from  that  poem  (648,  &c.),  that  he  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  Ms  father 
had  emigrated  irom  the  Aeobsn  Cnma  in  Asia 
Minor.  Ephorus  (i^jm.  p.  268,  ed.  Man)  and 
Suidas  state  Chat  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
naUves   of  Cuma,    and  even  represent  them  as 

the  belief  that  Hesiod  was  bom  before  hie  father's 
emigration  to  Ascra  ;  but  if  this  were  true,  Hesiod 
could  not  have  eaid  that  he  never  crossed  the  sea, 
except  &am  Aulis  to  Enboea.    (Op.  si  ZHes,  648.) 

in  the  epitaph  on  Hesiod  (Paua.  ix.  38.  {  9), 
and  by  Proclus  in  bis  life  of  Hesiod.  Tbe 
poet  describes  himself  (TT^eog.  23)  as  tending  a 
flock  on  the  side  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  his  calling  himself 
an  irlfrnTds  (Op.  a  Dies,  636),  we  must  infer 
that  he  belonged  to  a  bumble  station,  and  was 
engaged  in  mrat  pursuits.     But  subsequently  his 

after  the  death  of  his  Either,  he  was  involved  in  a 
diq)nta  with  his  brother  Peraes  about  bis  small 
patrimony,  which  .was  decided  in  favour  of  Perses. 
{Op.  el  piei,  219,  261,  637.)  He  then  seems  te 
Save  emigrated  to  Orchomence,  where  he  spent  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life.  (Pind.  op.  Prodam,  7^n)S 
'Ho-iii5oi,,  p.  iliv.  in  GotUing-s  edit,  of  Hesiod.) 
At  OrchomenoB  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  buried, 
and  bis  tomb  was  shown  there  in  later  times.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  s^d,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
about  the  life  of  HoHOd.  Proclus,  Tzetzes,  and 
others  relate  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  marvellous 
tales  about  his  life  and  death,  but  very  little  value 
can  be  attached  lo  them,  though  they  may  have 
been  derived  from  comparatively  early  sources.    We 
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life  of  Hesiod,  especially  those  written  by  Plutarch 
and  Cleomcnee,  for  tbey  would  undoubtedly  have 
enlightened  us  npon  many  points  respecting  which 
we  are  now  completely  in  tbe  dark.  Wq  must, 
however,  observe  that  many  of  the  stories  related 
about  Hesiod  refer  to  his  whole  school  of  poetry 
(but  not  lo  the  poet  personally),  and  arose  fcom  the 
relation  in  which  the  Boeotian  or  HeBiodic  school 
stood  to  the  Homeric  or  Ionic  school.  In  this  light 
we  consider,  e.  g.  the  traditions  that  Stesicboms  was 
a  eon  of  Hesiod,  and  that  HesiDd  had  a  poeticd 
contest  with  Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Chalcis  during  the  funend  solemnities  of 
^ing  Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis 
or  Delos.  (Proclus,  La  p.  xliii.  and  ad  Op.  ei  Diei, 
648  ;  Pint  Com.  S^t.  Sap.  10.)  The  story  of 
this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  still  extant 
under  the  title  of  "ATiii'  'Oftifpou  ««!  'Ho-iiiSov,  the 
work  of  a  grammarian  who  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  which  the  two 
poets  are  represented  as  et         ■  ■    ->  -    ■ 


,  other 


.their 


printed  in  Gottling's  edition  of  Hesiod,  p.  343— 
354,  and  in  Westetmaon's  VilaTum  Saiplores 
Gmeei,  p.  33,  &c  Its  author  knows  tbe  whole 
Eauiily  h  istory  of  Hesiod,  the  names  of  bis  father 

his  descent  to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Apollo  himself. 
These  legends,  though  tbey  are  mere  fictions,  show 

exist  between  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  (especially  the 
Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and 
bards,  which  had  their  seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria, 
and  thence  spread  into  Boeotia,  where  tbey  pro- 
bably formed  the  elements  oat  of  which  the  He- 
siodic poetry  was  developed.  Some  of  the  &bles 
pietending  to  be  tbe  personal  history  of  Hesiod  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  consldeisble  doubt  upo;i 
the  personal  existence  of  the  poet  altogether  ;  and 
athough  we  do  not  deny  that  there  may  have  been 

Hesiod  whose  eminence  caused  him  to  be'regarded 
as  the  representative,  and  a  number  of  works  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  still  we  would,  in  speaking  of 
Hesiod,  ha  rather  nnderslocd  lo  mean  the  whole 
school  than  any  particular  individual.  Thus  an 
-     ■     ■       ■  ■     s  that  Hesiod  w      ' 
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that,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  bones  of 

Hesiod  were  removed  from  Naupactus  to  Orcho- 

menos,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  epidemic 

(Pans,  ii.  33.  J  3.)     These  traditions  show  thEit 

Hesiod   was    looked    upon    and    worshipped    in 

and,  Uke  many  other  heroes,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  unjustly  killed  in  the  grove  of  the  Nemean 
Zeus.  {Pint.  CoRviv.  Sepl,  Sap.  19  ;  Cbrlamsn 
Horn,  et  Hea.  p.  3S1.  ed.  Giittlingi  comp.  Paus. 
ix.  31.  §  3.)  All  that  we  can  say,  ander  these 
circumstances,  is  that  a  poet  or  hero  of  tbe  name  of 
He^od  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  tbe  head 
and  representative  of  that  school  of  poetry  which 
was  based  on  the  Thradan  or  Pierian  bards,  and 
was  developed  in  Boeotia  as  distinct  from  the  Ho- 

The  diifercnccs  between  the  two  schools  of  poetry 
are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  recognised  in 
ancient  thnes  no  less  than  at  present,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  'Ayii'  'O/j.'ipoa  koI  'HaMnii  (p.  248, 
cd.  Gattling).     In  their  mode  of  delivery  the  poeta 
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oF  the  tno  scbools  likewise  di^Fvrod  ;  for  wMIe  Cbt 
Huraerio  poeniB  were  retited  under  the  accompatii 
ment  of  tlie  cithara,  those  of  Heslod  were  lecilec 
wiUioutonymuaical  inEltumeiit,  the  retiter  hoWiof 
in  his  hand  i>nlv  a  laurel  branch  or  abiS(ptl^os. 
HKiprrpay,  Heaiod,  TAeig.  30  ;  Pans.  jr.  30,  x.  7- 
i  2  ;  Pind.7j«iH.  iiL  Si,  with  Dissen's  nole  ;  Cal- 
liiDBch.  Fragia.  litS).  As  Boeotia,  Phocis,  sad 
Euboea  were  the  principal  parts  of  Greece  whei 
the  Hesiodic  poetry  flourished,  we  cannot  he  bu' 
prised  at  finding  that  the  Delphic  oracle  is  a  grei 
subject  of  veneration  witli  this  Hchool,  and  thi 

heianietar  oracles  of  the  Pythia  and  the  Tersea  of 
Hesiod  !  nay,  lliere  is  a  yerse  in  Hesiod  (Op.  ft 
Dies,  288),  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotns 
(n.  86)asB  Pythian  oracle,  and  Hesiod  himself  is 
said  Co  have  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
have  acquired  it  in  Acamania.  A  great  many  alle- 
gorical ejipressions,  such  as  we  frequently  find  in 
the  -  oracular  language,  are  commoTi  also  in  the 
poems  of  Hesiod.  This  dniuniatance,  as  weE  as 
certain  grfljnmatical  forms  in  the  language  of  HeMod, 
constitute  another  point  of  diBerence  between  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  althongh  the  dialect 
'  in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  same, — that  is,  the  Ionio«pic, 
which  had  become  established  as  the  langai^e  of 
epic  poetry  throagh  the  influence  of  Homer. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  one  poet  Hesioda 
great  vsiiety  of  works  ;  that  is,  all  those  which  in 
form  and  substance  answered  lo  the  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  seemed  (o  be  of  a  common 
We  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  them,  begi 
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1.  "Epya  or 'E(i7ii  ital  ij^/iai,  commonly  called 
Opera  et  IHes.  In  the  time  of  Paueanias  (ji.  31. 
§  3,  Sa.),  this  was  the  only  pown  which  the  people 
about  -Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine 
pmdactinn  of  Hedod,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
first  ten  lines,  which  certainly  appear  to  have  been 
prefiKed  by  a  later  hand.  There  ato  also  several 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  bs  later 
inteipolalions  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  bears  the 
impress  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  high  «n- 
tiqui^,  though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist 
only  of  disjointed  portions  of  tho  origin^.  It  is 
written  ill  Uie  most  homely  and  ^mple  style,  with 
scarcely  any  poetical  imagery  or  ornament,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  aa  the  most  ancient  specimen 
of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains'  ethical,  political, 
and  economieal  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  rules 
about  chooang  a  wife,  the  education  of  children, 
Bgricuiture,  commerce,  and  navigation.  A  poem 
on  ^ese  subjects  was  not  of  course  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  powerful  and  ruling  classes  in  Greece 
St  the  time,  and  made  the  Spartan  Cleomenes  con- 
temptuously call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  helots,  in  con- 
trast with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  waiiior.  (Pkit. 
JpopkSi.  Lae.  Ckom.  1.)  The  conclusion  of  the 
poem,  from  t,  7S0  '    "^'^ '    -  ---■  -^  --'--^--       -■ 


ave  been  added  in  consequence  of  this 
appendage,  fur  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called 
'EpTo.  It  would  further  seem  that  three  distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ;  viz.  1.  The  ^blc 
o(  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47— lOB)  ;  2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  melale  {109—201)  ;  and,  3.  A  deacrip- 
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tion  of  winter  (504—558).  The  first  two  ol  these 
poems  are  not  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
whole  as  the  third,  which  is  maniiestly  the  most 
recent  production  of  all,  and  most  foreign  to  tlie 
spirit  of  Hesiod.  That  which  remains,  after  the 
deduction  of  these  probable  intcipolations,  consists 
of  a  collection  of  maxims,  proverbs,  and  wise  say- 
.  considerable  amount  of  piactii^ 
me  of  these  yvto/jui  or  VTo€Tinat 
the  CIreefc  nation  itself.  (Isocrat. 
c.  Micoel.  p.  23,  ed,  Steph. ;  Lucian,  Dial,  de  Hes. 
1 ,  8.)  Now,  admitting  that  the  "Epya  originally 
consisted  only  of  such  maxims  and  precepts,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  author  could  de- 
rive from  his  production  a  reputation  like  that 
enjoyed  by  Hesmd,  especially  if  we  remember  that 
at  Thespiae,  to  which  the  village  of  Ascra  was  sub- 
ject, agriculture  was  held  degrading  to  a  freeman. 
(Heraclid,  Pont,  42.)  In  order  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  it  must  he  supposed  that  Hesiod  wns 
a  poet  of  the  people  and  peasantry  rather  than 
of  the  ruling  nobles,  bat  that  afterwards,  wlien  the 
wariike  spirit  of  the  heroic  ages  subsided,  and 
peaceful  pursuits  began  to  be  held  in  higher  esteem, 
the  poet  of  the  plough  also  rose  from  his  obscurity, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage  j  nay,  the  very  con- 
trast with  the  Homeric  poetry  may  hnve  contributed 
to  tfflse  his  fame.  At  all  eients,  the  poem,  not- 
withstanding its  want  of  unity  and  the  incoherence 
of  its  parts,  gives  to  us  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  life,  of  theic 
and  their  domestic  relations.  (Comp. 
Commeniat.  Gritka  de  Ileaiodi  QtiTOBie, 


Ranke,  De  Hesiadi  Op.  el  Dt^ui,  IS'SS,  4to ; 
Lehrs,  Quaeil.  Spie.  p.  180,  Sal. ;  G.  Heimann, 
'n  the  Jairbui^er  fir  JPMoL  tal  xsi.  2.  p.  117, 
tc.) 

2.  »iayovla.  This  poem  was,  as  we  remarked 
ibove,  not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen  to 
be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poel.  It  presents, 
indeed,  great  difierences  from  the  precedma  one ; 
its  very  subject  is  ^parentiy  foreign  to  the  homely 
lutbor  of  the  '£^711 ;  but  the  Alejiandrian  gram- 
marians, especially  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus, 
ippear  to  have  had  no  doubt  abont  its  genuineness 
(Schol.  Venet.  ad  K  xiiiL  39),  though  their 
opinion  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  anything  else  than 
t£at  the  poem  conliuned  nothing  Chat  was  opposed 
the  character  of  the  Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus 
ich  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted,  that  the 
Theogany  is  not  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as 
the  'EpTf,  and  that  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later 
date.  In  order  to  imderstand  why  the  andents, 
nevertheless,  regarded  the  Theogany  as  an  He^odic 
work,  we  must  recollect  the  traditions  of  the  poet's 
parentage,  and  the  marvellous  events  of  his  life. 
It  was  on  mount  Helicon,  the  ancient  scat  of  the 
Thracisn  muses,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
bom  and  bred,  and  bis  descent  was  traced  to 
Apollo  I  the  idea  of  his  having  composed  a  work 
on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  and  heroes  cannot 
therefore  have  appeared  to  the  ancients  as  very 
inrprising.  That  the  author  of  the  Theogony  was 
I  Boeotian  is  evident,  from  certain  peculiarities  of 
lie  language.  The  Theogony  gives  an  account  of 
;he  origin  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
explaining  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  aa 
moral  nataie  there  appears, personilied  in,  the  dia* 
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heroes,  whereby  the  poem  enters  into  aome  kind  of 
CDimectlan  witb  the  Homeric  epics.  The  whole 
poem  may  be  divided  into  three  pacts:  l.Thecos- 
mogony^  which  widely  differs  from  the  simple 
Homeric  notion  (H.  at.  300),  and  alterwaids 
served  as  the  groundwork  for  the  various  physical 
speculations  of  the  Greek  philoeopheis,  who  looked 
upon,  the  Theogony  of  Heaiod  as  coni  '  ' 
nllegorical  form  all  the  physical  wtsdi 
were  able  to  propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was 
believed  not  lo  have  been  B,via!e  of  the  profound 
philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  he  was  utter- 
ing. Iho  eosmogony  extends  from  t.  116  to  452. 
3.  The  theogony,  in  the  stdct  sense  of  the  word 
from  163  to  963  ;  and  3.  the  last  portion,  which 
is  in  &ct  a  heroogony,  being  an  account  of  tb( 
heroes  born  by  mortal  mothers  whose  charms  had 
dra«Ti  the  immortals  from  Olympus.  This  part  is 
very  brief,  extending  only  from  v.  963  to  li'^"' 
and  forms  the  transition  to  the  Eoeae,  of  whici 
shaEI  speak  presently.  If  we  ask  for  the  aor 
iVom  which  Hesiod  drew  his  informadon  respec 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  oods,  the  " 
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onjecture,  for  then 
Hen  " 


asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  made  the  tlieogony 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  in  par- 
ticular, this  probably  means  thut  Hesiod  collected 

gends,  especially  of  norUiern  Greece,  such  as  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The 
assertion  of  Herodotus  further  obliges  us  to  take 
into  consideration  the  feet,  that  in  the  earHest 
Greek  theology  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  de- 
finite forms,  whereas  Hesiod  strives  to  anthropo. 
morphiso  all  of    '  '  ■     .    ^..   .    . 
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Now  both  the  system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms 
under  which  he  conceived  them  afterwacds  became 
firmly  established  in  Greece,  and,  considered  in  this 
w^,  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  perfectly  coirect. 
Whether  the  form  in  which  the  Theogony  has 
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the  rhapsodists  introduced  various  interpolation 
which  produced  many  of  the  inequalities  hoth  in 
the  substance  and  form  of  the  poem  which  we  nonr 
perceive )  many  parts  also  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavouied  to  show  that  there  ex- 

the  rheogony,  and  that  consequently  thete  existed 
as  many  dif^brent  recensions  and  editions  of  it. 
But  as  our  present  form  itself  belongs  to  a  very 
early  date,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what  part  of  it  formed  the  ordinal  kernel, 
and  what  is  to  be  conudeced  as  later  addition  or 
interpolation.  (Comp.  Creuaer  and  Hermann, 
B™/«  «Jer  Hbin.  !md  ifffl.,  Heidelbeij,  1817, 
8va.  i  F.  K.  L.  Siekler,  Cadmas  I.  Erld'dnisg  da- 
Theogonie  dm  Heaiod,  Hildburghausen,  1818, 4to.  i 
J.  D.  Gutgniant,  Zle  la  TMogonk  d'lfesiod,  Paris, 
1S3S,  8ro. ;  J.  C.  Miltzell,  Da  EmendaHims  Theo- 
goaiae  He-iiodi,  Lips.  1833,  8to.  ;  A,  Soetbeec, 
VenmA  die  Vrfom  der  Heaiod.  Tieogosia  naeh- 
JWHwissB,  Berlin,  1837,  8vo. ;  0.  F.  Gruppe,  Ueier 
die  t^g.  dea  Heaiod,  iht    Verderbniaa  und  Ore 
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ursprSngliBie   Besci<^e«ieil,   Berlin,    1841,  Gvo. 
The  last  two  works  are  useless  and  futile  attempts; 
comp.  Tb.  Kock,  De  priaiisa  Tifosoaiae  Hesiodeae 
Forma,  pars,  i.  Vtatistav,  1842,  8vo.) 

3.  'HdTiu  01  ^otni  firyiKai,  also  called  koti^- 
Xtrym  jayatKUP.  The  name  Join  was  derived, 
according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  from  the 
&ct  that  the  heroines  who,  by  their  connection 
with  the  immortal  gods,  had  become  the  mothers 
of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  we;^  introduced  in 
the  poem  by  the  expression  J)  cVij.  The  poem 
itself,  which  is  lost,  is  said  to  have  conaiated  of 
four  books,  the  last  of  which  was  W  &f  the  bugest, 
and  was  hence  called  iSoSii  /itydkai,  whereas  the 
titles  wiTiiAoyai  or  ^jduii  belonged  to  the  whole 
body  of  poetry,  containing  aoooants  of  the  women 
who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  had  thus 
become  the  motheiu  of  the  heroes  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  raling  families 
derived  their  origin.  The  two  last  verses  of  the 
Theogony  formed  the  beginning  of  the  ^omi,  which, 
from  its  nature,  might  justly  be  Tegarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Theogony,  being  as  a  heroogony 
(ijpaiayDria)  the  natural  sequel  to  the  Theogony. 
The  work,  if  we  may  regard  it  as  one  poem,  thus 
contained  tbe  genealf^ies  or  pedigrees  of  the  most 
illustrious  Greek  femilies.  Whether  the  Eoeae  or 
Catalog!  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet 

selves.  From  a  statement  of  tbe  scholiast  on 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (ii.  181),  it  appears  that  it 
consisted  of  severid  works,  which  were  aflemards 
put  together;  aud  while  ApoUonius  Rhodius  and 
Crates  of  Mallus  attributed  it  to  Hesiod  (SchoL 
tul  Hes.  Theog.  142),  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchua 
were  doubtful.  (Anonym.  Gram,  in  Gottling's 
ed.  of  Hes.  p.  32  ;  Schol.  ad  Ilom.  II.  isiv.  30  ; 
Said,  and  Apollon.  a.  v.  (laxAooiJiflj.)  The  anony- 
mous Greek  grammarian  just  referred  to  stalea  that 
the  first  iifty-sji:  verses  of  the  Hesiodic  poem 
'hav\s  'HpaKAeoifs  {^Scututn  Herotdis)  belonged  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Eoeae,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a 
poem,  originally  belonged  to  Che  Boeae.  The  'Armlf 
'Hpmi>.4au!,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  ^ree 
distinct  parts  ;  that  from  v.  1  to  56  was  taken 
from  the  Eoeae,  and  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
portion  ;  the  second  from  57  to  140,  which  must 
be  connected  with  the  verees  317  to  480 ;  and  Che 
third  from  141  to  317  contains  tbe  real  description 
of  the  shield  of  Heracles,  which  is  introduced  in  the 
account  of  the  fight  between  Heracles  and  Cycnue. 
When  therefore  ApoUonius  Rhodius  and  others 
considered  the  'Aawh  to  be  a  genuine  Hesiodic 
it  stiU  remains  doobtiul  whether  they 
meant  the  whole  poem  as  it  now  stands,  or  only, 
particular  portion  of  it.  The  description  of 
the  shield  of  Heracles  is  an  imitation  of  the  Ho- 
ascription  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  but  is 
ith  less  skUl  and  ability.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  some  modem  critics  are  inclined  to 
«ik  upon  the  'AoTrfi  as  an  mdependent  poem,  and 
'holly  unconnected  with  the  Eoeae,  though  they 
admit  that  it  may  contain  various  iateipolationa  by 
.  The  ftagments  of  the  Eoeae  are 
collected  in  Lehmann,  Ge  Heaiadi  CatitiiHibua  per- 
■■■■,  parsi.  Berlin,  1828,  in  Gottling's  edition  of 
iod,  p.  209,  &t.,  and  in  Hermann's  OpuEcula, 
i,  p.  255,  &c  We  possess  the  titles  of  several 
Hesiodic  poems,  via.  KiiuKoi  •ytt/uu,  ®i(ffi«j  (it 
"AiSiiv   KieriScuns,  and  'EniSiAdiaBt  Il^ltiws  ml 
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©^.Im,  but  all  tbese  poema  se«in  to  bave  been 
only  porlians  of  the  Eoeae.  (Atben.  ii.  p.  49 ; 
Phit.  %mj)oa.  i-iii.  8 ;  PaU3.  ii.  81.  g  5  i  Sohnl. 
ad  Hes.  Tlieog.  1*2  ;  comp.  C.  CSi.  Heyler,  (7eier 
flMiorfs  SMd  den  Hercuits,  Worms,  1707,  8to.  ; 
F.  Schlichtegroll,  Oeber  den  SohSd  des  Henaks 
Boch  Hesiod,  Gotba,  1788,  8™.;  G.  Hermann, 
OpioB.  vi.  2,  p.  204,  &e. ;  MaTcksebefibl,  De  Cala- 
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nrufJoniG,   &c.,  Fragiitenla  coiing, 

Ugs.  1810,  8to.) 

4.  AiVfjUio!,  an  epio  poem,  eons 
books  or  rhapsodies  on  the  stoiy 
femoHS  anceatial  hero  of  the  Dor 
thical  histoiy  of  the  Dorians  is  j 
the  ancients  Btlribiited  this  poi 
Miietns.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1,  §  3  " 
The  fragmenU  of  the  Aegii 
Gottling's  edit,  of  Heaiod,  p.  205, 

5-  KtXttfitroSia,  an  epic  poem, 
least  three  books.     Some  of  the 
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poems  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroic 
jkuiiliea  of  the  Greeks.  Some  ivriters  consideT  the 
Melnmpodia  to  have  been  only  a,  portion  of  the 
Eoeae,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,  and  others 
regard  it  as  identical  with  the  fm)  /lamind,  an 
Hesiodic  work  mentioned  by  Paueanios.  {/.  o.; 
comp.  Athen.  ii.  p.  47,  li.  p.  498,  xiii.  p.  609  ; 
Clem.  Als*.  Stivtii.  vi,  p.  761.)  The  fragments 
of  the  Melampodin  are  collected  in  Oottling's  edit, 
of  Hesiod,  p.  228,  &c 

6.  "EJtjtJjdu  M  TlpaaiF  is  mentioned  as  an 
Hesiodic  work  by  Pausanias,  and  distinguislved  by 
him  from  another  entitled  iirii  fiapriKd  i  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  both  were  identicid  with,  or 

Hesiod,  under  the  tills  of  darpuiii  fllSAos  or  da- 
Tpo\ayia.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  491;  Plut.  dePylh.  Orac 
18;  Plin.  H.JV.iviii.  25.)  See  the  &^ent«  In 
Gottling's  edit,  of  Hesiod,  p.  207, 

7.  Xtlpums  ilira^qiiai  seems  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  "Kpyn,  The  few  ftagments  still 
extant  are  given  bf  OSttling,  I.  e.  p.  230,  &c 

Stiabo  (vii,  p.  436)  speaks  of  s  7^1  nepioSos  ta 
the  work  of  Hesiod,  but  from  another  passage  (vii, 

by  Eratosthenes  fi-om  the  works  of  Hedod.  Re- 
specting a  poem  railed  ne(>!  ■I8a(wi'  AatTtfAwi, 
which  was  likewise  Bjccibed  to  Hesiod,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Aglaqph,  p.  1156. 

The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  tbe  Tbeogony, 
"were  boked  np  to  by  the  Greeks  from  very  early 
times  as  a  great  aiithority  in  theological  and'phi- 
losophical  matters,  and  philosophers  of  nearly  eveiy 
school  attempted,  by  various  modes  of  interpret- 
■    bring  about  a  harmony  betwei      ' 
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ZenodotDS,  Aristophanes,  Anstai'chns,  Cmtes  of 
Mallns,  Apollonius  Bbodins,  Seleucus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Plutarch,  and  others,  devoted  themselves 
with  great  zeal  to  the  criticism  and  esplanation  of 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  ;  but  all  tbeir  works  on  this 
poet  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated 
remarks  contained  in  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  still 
extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authiua  made  use  of 
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the  works  of  the  earlier  giammarians.  The  scholia 
of  the  Neo  Platonist  Proclus  (though  only  in  an 
abridged  form),  of  Joannes  Tietzes,  and  Moscho- 
pulus,  on  the  'Epya,  and  in^oductions  on  tbe 
life  of  HeHod,  are  still  extant ;  the  scholia  on  the 
Theogony  are  a  compilaUon  from  earlier  and  later 
commentators.  Tbe  most  complete  edition  of  the 
scholia  on  Hesiod  is  ^at  in  the  third  volume  of 
Gaisford^fi  I^oetae  Graed  Minores. 

The  Greelt  text  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  was  first 
printed  at  Milan  in  1493,  tbi.,  logetber  with  Xso- 
crates  and  some  of  the  idyls  of  Theociitus.  The 
next  edition  is  that  in  the  collection  of  gnomic  and 
bucolic  poems  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Ve- 
nice, H9S,  The  first  separate  edition  is  that  of 
Junta,  Florence,  1S15,  and  agfflu  1540,  Bvo,  The 
first  cdi^on  that  contains  tbe  Greek  scholia  is  that 
of  Trincavellns,  Venice,  1B37,  4to.,  and  more  com- 
plete at  Cologne,  \5i2,  8vo„  and  Frankfiirt,  1591, 
Svo,  The  most  important  among  the  subsequent 
editions  arc  those  of  Dan.  Heinsiue  (Amsterdam, 
l667,Bvo.,  with  lecliones  Hesiodeae,  and  notes  by 
Scaliger  and  Guietus  ;  it  was  reprinted  by  Leclero 
in  170],  Bvo),  of  Th,  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737,  ito^ 
reprinted  at  Leipzig  1746,  8vo.),  of  Ch.  F,  Loesner 
(Leipzig,  1778,  Svo., contains  all  that  his  predecee- 

marka),  of  Th,  Gaisfoid  (in  loL  L  of  his  Poet.  Or. 
MtB.,  where  some  new  MSS.  are  collated),  and  of 
C,  Qottling  (Gotba  and  Erfiirt,  1831,  8vo.,  2d  edit. 
1843,with  good  critical  andexplanatorynoles).  The 
'Ejrya  were  edited  also  by  Brunch  in  bis  Poelae  ■ 
Onooaci  and  other  collections ;  the  Theogony  was 
edited  separately  by  F.  A,  Wolf  (Halle,  1783), 
and  by  D.  J.  van  Lennep  (Amsterdam,  1843,  Bvo., 
with  a  very  useful  commentary).  There  are  also 
two  good  editions  of  the  "Aoirfs,  the  one  by  C.  Fr. 
Heinrich  (Breslau,  1802,  8vo.,  with  introduction, 
scholia,  and  commentary),  and  by  C.  F,  Sanke 
(Quedlinburg,  1840,  8vo.),  [L.S.] 

HE'SIONE (■Hffuii'7|),a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
and  consequently  a  sister  of  Priam,  When  Troy 
was  visited  by  a  plague  and  a  monster  on  account 
of  Laomedon's  breach  of  promise,  Laomedon,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  these  calamities,  chined  He- 
sione  to  a  rock,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of 

beasts,     Heracles,  on  hia  return  fiom  the  expe- 

if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  borses  which  he 
had  received  from  2eus  as  a  compensation  for 
Oanymedes.  Laomedon  again  promised,  but  did 
not  keep  his  word,  (Horn,  IL  y.  649,  &c,i  Diod. 
iv.  42  ;  Apollod,  iii.  12,  g  7.)  Hesbne  was  after- 
wBids  given  as  a  slave  to  Telamon,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Teucrus,  Priam  sent  An- 
teuor  to  claim  her  bach,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Trojan  war,  (Daiee,  PSr^.  i,  Sk.)  Accord- 
mg  to  Tzetzes  (ad  Lscoph.  4S71.  Hesioiio,  ahvady 
in  pregnancy  by  Telamon,  fied  from  his  ship  to 
Miletus,  where  king  Arion  found  her  and  her 
newly-born  son,  Trambelus,  whom  he  brought  up 
as  his  own  child. 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  and  by  Zeus  the 
mother  of  Orchomenus  (Schol.  od  Apollnn.  lihod.  i. 
230),  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Nauplius,  and  the 
mother  of  Palamedes,  Oeax,  and  Naueimedon, 
(ApoUod.  iL  1,  S  5.)  [L.  S,] 

HESPE'RIDES  ('EffjrttiBti),  the  &mous  gaa^ 
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liians  of  the  goMeii  npples  which  Gc  had  given 
Hera  at  her  mania^e  with  Zeua.  Their  nnjues . 
Aegle,  Brjtheia,  HeBtin,  and  Arethasa,  but  th 
descent  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  tniditior  , 
eomelames  they  are  called  the  dnughtera  of  Night 
or  ErebuB  (Hea.  Tieog.  215  ;  Hjgin.  Fab.  init), 
eonietioios  (^  FhorcyB  and  Celo  (Schol.  adApoSoa. 
mod.  iv,  1399),  aometuHes  of  Atlas  and  Heaperis, 
whence  their  namea  Atlantides  or  Heaperidea  (Diod. 
iv,  27),  and  Bometinies  of  Heapecos,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Ihemia.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  It.  iSi  ;  Schol.  ad  E»- 
r^.  Hipp.  7*20  Instead  of  the  four  Hesperide 
men^olled  above,  some  traditions  know  only  of  three, 
viz.  Heapei'e,  Erytheia,  and  Aegle,  or  Aegle,  Are- 
thusa,  and  Hesperusa  or  Heaperia  (ApoRon.  Rhod. 
IT.  1427 ;  Serv.  L  c  ;  Stat  ISeS.  11.  381 )  j  wl 
others  mention  seven.  (Diod.  L  c.  ;  Hy^. 
init.)  The  pneta  describe  them  as  poseeased  of  the 
power  of  Bweet  song.  (Hea.  Tieog,  BIS;  Orph. 
J'raffm,  17;  Enrip.  ffem.  Far.  S94;  ApoUon. 
RIukI.  iv.  1399.)  In  the  earliest  kgends,  these 
nymphs  aie  dsscribed  as  living  on  the  river  Oceanua 
in  the  extreme  west  (Hes.  Theog.  334,  &c.,  618 
Kurip.  Hifp.  712);  bnt  the  kter  attempts  to  6j 
their  abodes,  and  the  geographical  position  of  theii 
gardens,  have  led  poete  and  geographers  to  different 
psf  ts  of  Libya,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene, 
Mount  Atlas,  or  tlie  islands  en  the  weatem  coast 
of  Libya  (Plin.  S.  N:  li.  31,  36  ;  Virg.  Aes.  iv. 
480 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10),  or  even  to  the  north- 
ern estremttyot  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hjperioreans,  In  thoir  walch  over  the 
golden  apples  they  were  assisted  or  superintended 
by  the  dragon  Lndon.  [L.  S.J 

HESPff  BTUS,  son  of  the  poet  Aiisoniiis  by  bis 
wife  Attuaia  Lucana  Sabina.  We  have  no  data 
for  fixing  the  year  of  hia  birth.    He  lost  his  mother 

fiillj  superintended  by  hia  Either,  who  wrote 
"  Fasti,"  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  inacribed  to  him 
hia  metrical  catalogue  of  the  Caeaars.  Hesperina 
received,  probably  from  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
was  his  Other's  pupil,  the  procotisolship  of  Africa, 
which  he  held  i..  n.  376,  and  perhaps  later.  He 
was  one  of  the  peraona  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  malpractices  of  Connt  Romanua  and  his  accom- 
plices, and  executed  the  task  with  equity,  in  con- 

[FiiVIAMUS,  No.  6.]  He  afterwards  held  the 
praetoiian  praefeclure  in  conjunction  (as  we  Judge 
from  some  expreasions  of  Ausonius)  with  hia  father. 
Valeaius  thinks  they  were  joint  praeff  cti  praetorio 
Galliarum ;  Gothofred,  that  they  were  joint  P.  P. 

praefeotnres  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  lUyrinm),  but 
that  Ausonius  uaually  reaided  in  Gaul,  and  Hespe- 
riua  in  Italy.  There  are  extant  ecYeiai  lettera  of 
Symuiachns  addressed  to  Hesperiua ;  and  from  one 
of  these  (lib.  i.  ep.  80)  he  appeara  to  have  beea  at 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  the  usnal  seat  of  the  P.  P. 
of  Italy,  but  it  ia  not  clear  that  the  letter  was  ad- 

who  discusses  the  question  in  a  carefiil,  but  unsatis- 
f  ictory  note,  thinks  that  Ausonius  firat  held  the 
;aefecture  of  Italy  alone,  and  afterwards  that  of 


Gaul,  !i 
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accuaationa,  had  incurred  discredit  at  court     No-' 
thing  is  known  of  him  after  this. 

Hesperiua  had  at  least  three  sons.  One  of  them, 
Paulinas,  distinguished  as  "the  Penitent,^ author 
of  a  poem  called  FmAariiikoH  or  Oanaeii  Eudmrti- 
ticum  de  Vita  sua  (aometimes  ascribed,  but  incor- 
rectly, to  the  better  known  Paulinus  of  Nola), 
was  bom  in  Macedonia  ahouC  A.  D.  376  or  376, 
bebre  his  Other's  proconsulahip  of  Africa,  which 
renders  it  not  unlikely  that  Hesperius  then  held 
some  office  under  the  Eaatem  emperor  Valens. 
Another  son,  Pastor,  died  young,  and  is  comme- 
morated in  the  Parmlaiia  of  Ausonius.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxriii.  6;  Symmach.  S^nisL  i.  69—32,  ed. 
Paris,  1604;  Auaon.  ^igram.  p.  73,  ed.  Vineli,  Cae- 
saivs  Dicodecimt  Eui.^  xxx.,  Pareokd.  xi.,  Gratiar, 
Adiopro  Chsa.  p.  377,  378,  cd.  Vineti  i  Cod.  Theod. 
6.  at  30.  g  4  i  7.  tit.  18.  §  2  ;  a  tit.  6.  §  34  ;  tit. 
18.8  6;  ]0.  tit.  20.  g  10  ;  13.  lit.  I.  §  11  j  tit  5. 
glfi;  15.  tit.  7.  §3;  16.  tit  B.§  4,6;  Ootbo- 
fred,  Frosop.  Cod.  Tieodos. ;  Tillemont,  SisL  dei 
Emp.  vol.  V.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HB'SPBRUS  {^(nr(/)os),  the  evening-star,  ia 
called  by  Heaiod  a  son  of  Aetraeus  and  Eos,  and 

as  the  morning  atar,  whence  both  Homer  and 
Hesiod  coll  him  the  bringer  of  light,  ^sw^/ioj  (IL 
xxii.  317,  ixiii.  226  ;  comp.  Plin,  H.  JV.  ii.  8  j 
Mart.  Capell.  tiii.  §  882,  &c.,  ed.  Kopp.)  Diodorus 
(iii.  60)  calla  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  once,  after  having  ascended  Mount 
Atlas  to  observe  the  stars,  he  disappeared.  He 
was  worshipped  with  divine  honours,  and  regarded 
as  the  fairest  star  in  the  heavens.  (Eratosth.  Odasi. 
24.)  Hyginus  (de  Sign.  CoeL  2)  sap  that  aome 
called  him  a  eon  of  Eos  and  Cephalus.  The  Re- 
ana  designated  him  by  the  namea  Lucifer  and 
esperus,  to  characterise  him  as  the  morning  or 
™ing  star.  [L.  S.] 

HE'STIA  CEorfo,  Ion.  larln),  the  goddess  of 
the  hearth,  or  rather  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth, 
regarded  as  one  of  tlie  twelve  great  gods,  and 
irdingly  aa  a  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea. 
According  (o  the  common  tradition,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Rhea,  and  was  therefore  the 
first  of  the  children  that  was  awallowed  by  Cronns. 
(Hes.  neog.  463,  Stc  ;  Horn.  fljwHi,  in  Vea.  22  J 
Apollod.  i.  1.   g  6.)     She  was,  like  Artemis  and 
Athena,  a  maiden  divinity,  and  when  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  sued  for  her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head 
Zens  to  remain  a  virgin  for  ever  (Horn.  Hgmn. 
Vex.  24,  &c.),  and  in  this  character  it  was  that 

year  old.     The  connection   between    Hestia  and 

-     "a  and  Poaeidon,  which  ia  thus  aUnded  to  jn 

'gend,  appears  also  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 

s  the  three    divinities  were  worshipped  in 

ion,  and  Hestia  and  Poseidon  appeared  ta- 

golier  also  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  g  2,  x.  5.  §  3  j 

Horn.  Hgnai.  mii.  2.)    As  the  hearth  was  looked 

n  as  the  sacred  centre  of  domestic  Ufe,  so  Hestia 

1  the  goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of 

was  believed  to  dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every 

se  <  Horn.  /Tjrrk.  is  Ves.  30  ;  Callim.  ffgmn.  tn 

.  S26,  IK  Cer.  129),  and  to  have  invented  the 

of  building  houses.  (Diod.  v.  GB ;  Eustath.  ad 

Hum.  p.  735.)     In  this  respect  she  appears  often 

together  with  Hermes,  who  was  likewise  a  dens 

penetraiist  as  protecting  the  works  of  man.    (Hom. 

fljniB.irjrxii.  10;Paus.x.  11.  g  3.)  As  the  hearth 
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of  a  Iiouse  b  at  the  same  time  tbe  altar  on  wbidi 
sacrifices  are  (pfiered  to  tlie  domestic  gods  ((■rnoiJ- 
X"!  or  i4iiirTiin),  Hestia  was  looked  upon  as  pre- 
siding at  all  sacrifices,  and,  at  the  goddess  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  she  had  a  share  in  the 
EEicrifices  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
Hjimi.  in  Fex,  31  ■)  Hence  when  sacrilices  were 
o^red,  she  was  invoiced  first,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  socriGee  was  offered  to  hoi.  (Horn.  ^j>nm.  mil. 
5  J  Pind.  Nem.  xl  6 ;  Plat.  Oo^.  p.  401,  d. ; 
Pans.  T.  14.  §  S  I  Schol.  ad  Ariati^  Vap.  S42  ; 
'  Hesych.  i.  v.  Ap'  iarla!  dpxiim^f.)  Soiiinin  oaths 
were  sworn  by  the  goddess  of  the  beartht  and  the 
hearth  itself  was  ths  sacred  aejlura  where  snp- 
pliants  implored  the  protection  of  the  iniiabitants 
of  the  house.  {Horn.  Od.  idv.  159 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Bom.  p.  1579.)  A  town  or  city  is  on^  an  ex- 
tended &inily,  and  therefore  had  ^kewise  its  sacred 
beacth,  the  symbol  of  an  hansanious  cemmanit;  of 
citizens  and  of  a  eonimon  worship.  This  public 
hearth  usaally  existed  in  the  prjlaneimn  of  a  lonu, 
where  the  goddess  had  ber  especial  sanctnaty  {^ir 
XajHos),  under  the  name  of  ngin-™?*.!,  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There  the  prytanes 
offered  sacrifices  to  her,  on  entering  upon  their 
ofBce,  and  there,  as  at  a  priTate  hearth,  Hestia  pro- 
tected the  suppliants.  As  this  pnblic  hearth  was 
the  sacred  asylum  la  every  town,  the  state  usually 
leceived  its  guests  and  foreign  ajubassadors  there, 
and  the  pijlanes  had  to  act  the  part  of  hosts. 
When  a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrant!  took 
the  fire  which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their 
new  home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  (Pind, 
jVeai.  xi.  1,  &&,  with  the  Scholiast ;  Parthen.  Erol. 
18  ;  Dion.  Hal  iL  65.)  If  eyec  the  fire  of  her 
hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  by  fire 
produced  by  friction,  or  by  baming  glasses  drawing 
fire  fiwm  the  sun.  The  mystical  speculations  of 
later  times  proceeded  from  the  simple  ideas  of  the 

the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even  in  that  of  ibe  uni- 
verse, and  confounded  Hestia  in  variona  ways  with 
other  divinities,  sucli  as  Cybole,  Oaea,  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  Artemis.  (Orph.  Hbbib.  83 ;  Piut. 
de  Piae.  FMhs.  3,  \\,  Nama,  11.)  Tliens  were 
but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Gi'eece,  as  in 
reality  every  pijtaneum  was  a  saiuitnary  of  the 
goddess,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices,  to  what- 
ever divinity  they  were  ofiered,  belonged  to  her. 
There  was,  however,  a  separate  temple  of  Hestia  at 
Hermione,  though  it  contained  no  image  of  her,  hut 
onlyanaltar.  {Pans.  iL35.  $  2.)  Her  sacrifices  con- 
sisted of  the  primiUae  of  frnit^  water,  oil,  wine,  and 
cows  of  one  year  ohL  (Hesyci.  ic. ;  Hom./^ma. 
xxxi.  3,  xxiii.  6  ;  Pind.  Nem.  xi.  6.)  Tbe  Ro- 
mans  worshipped  the  same  goddess,  or  rather  the 
same  ideas  embodied  in  her,  under  the  name  of 
Vesta,  which  is  in  reality  idenUcal  with  Hestia : 
but  as  the  Botnan  worship  of  Vesta  differed  ia 
eeverd  paints  from  that  of  Hestia  in  Greece,  we 
treat  of  Vesla  in  a  separate  article.  [L.  S.] 

HESTIAEA  ('EoTioSi),  a  learned  Alexandrian 
huly.  Her  Uterary  ellbrts  were  directed  to  the 
ejplanation  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Slrabo  (liiL 
p.391),  on  the  authority  of  Demetiins  of  Scepsis, 

site  of  tbe  Homeric  city  of  Troy,  and  the  position 
of  the  plain  which  fbnued  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counters described  in  the  Iliad.  She  is  menUoned 
by  the  scholiasts  on  IL  iii.  Si,  and  by  Euslathiiu, 
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and  is  dignified  by  them  with  the  title  'Efrrmut  ■A 
rpa/iHaTwij.  (Fabric  Bihl.  Graea.  vol.  i.  p. 
616.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HESTIAEUS  ('EoT.=?oO.  1.  A  native  of 
Perinthua,  mentioned  by  Wicgenes  Lagrtius  (Hi. 
1 6)  as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Plato. 

2.  According  to  Aristoxenus  (in  Diog.  Laert. 
vllL  79),  the  father  of  Arebytaa  of  Tarentom  was 
named  Hestiaeus.  And  the  name'Occurs  in  the 
list  of  Pythagoreans  in  lambljchne  (Vii.  PsSmg. 
c.  36.  %  3fi7). 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  PonlUB,  men- 
tioned by  AthenaeUB  (li.  p.  273  d.).       [C.  P.  M.J 

HESY'CHIA  CHtux'b),  the  personification  of 
tranq^uUlity  and  peace,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Dlee, 
that  is,  Justice.  (Pind.  01.  iv.  18,  Pylh.  viii.  1, 
Pragm.  328.  p.  669,  ed.  Boeckh.)  [L.  S.] 

HBSY'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  St. 
Angustin  and  St.  Chrysostom,  as  we  gather  ftoni 
their  works ;  and  a  letter  has  been  preserved  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Pope  Zoshnns  in  A.  D.  418. 
The  only  epistle  written  by  Heaychins  himself  now 
extant  will  be  found  among  the  coiTespondence  of 
St.  Augiistln,  and  is  numbered  cxcvia.  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition.  (Augustin,  De  Ch.  Ihi,  xi.  5, 
Ep.  cxcvii,  cxcviii,  cxcix.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bened. ; 
Schonemsnn,  BM.  Patnim  Lat.  vol.  ii.  §  U  ; 
Baiir,  in  his  QesdiichJe  der  RojmscJrea  lAtterat, 
suppL  band.  IL  abtheit.  $  ill,  by  some  mistake 
apparently  names  this  prtjate  ffegeai/paa  instead  of 
HesiKMus.)  [W.  R.] 

HEST'CHIUS  ('Hm)x"»)- 

1.  Libanius  appears  to  have  bad  two  friends 
and  correspondents  of  this  name  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century :  one  a  priest  {Ep.  636),  the 
other  a  magistrate  (^.  773,  914).  One  of  them 
had  two  sons,  Eutropins  and  Celsus,  to  whom 
Libanius  was  much  attached,  and  who  were  possibly 
hie  pupils,  and  several  daughters,  to  one  of  whom 
a  cousin  of  Libanius  was  married  (Ep.  375).  Li- 
banius was  anxious  to  premate  the  marriage  of  a 
grandson  of  an  Hesycbius  (perhaps  one  of  the 
two  above  mentioned  1  by  his  son  Calliopius,  with  a 
daughter  of  Pompeianus  (^.  1400).  Possibly  the 
magistrate  Hesychius,  the  correspondent  of  Liba- 
nius, may  be  tbe  Hesycbius  or  Esycbiua  mentioned 
by  Jerome  (Epislola  33  (olim  101)  ad  Pamaaok. ; 
Opera,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  cnL  249,  ed.  Benedictin.)  as  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  bitterly  hated  by  the  patri- 
arch Gamaliel,  and  who  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor  Theodoslus  for  bribing  a. notary, 
and  pillaging  some  of  the  imperial  records.  Fa- 
bricius'  understands  the  notice  in  Jerome  of  He- 
sycbius, who  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  under 
Tboodoshis  II.  a-d.  435  (Cod.  Theodos.  6.  tit, 
28.  §  8) ;  bnt  this  is  not  likely,  fur  if  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  are  right  in  fixing  j..  d.  39«  as  the 
date  of  the  letter  to  Pammachius,  the  Theodosius 
there  mentioned  must  have  been  Theodosius  I.  the 
Qreat  ;  and  if  Hesychius  was  executed  (as  Jerome 
seems  to  say)  in  his  reign,Iie  could  not  have  been  pro- 
consul in  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Theodosius  II. 
The  Hesychius  of  the  Codeit  Theodosianus  may 
perhaps  bo  tbe  one  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the 
ik  Hilus,  the  pupil  of  Chrysostom.  (Libanius, 
■  ■■  0.,andEp.]010iCod.Theodo8.ic.j 
Nili  Aacetae  £^islolae.  Lib.  ii.  Ep. 
ed.  Allatii  ;  Fabr.  Sibl.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  647.) 
A  devoted  diiuple  oC  St.  Hilarion,  whose 
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dead  body  he  smreptitiouBly  cmtvoyed  from  llie 
iels  of  Crete,  where  he  died,  to  the  Holy  Land. 
(Hieron,  Vita  S.  HUanoais^  pas^m  ^  Opera,  vol. 
IV.  para  iL  co!.  74,  &c.  ed.  Benedict;  Sqzodi. 
ff.  E.  ill  14  ;  Fate.  BiU.  Or.  Toi.  vii.  p.  S62.] 

3.  AHavPTiOB.     An  Bgjjtian  biehap,  who  «uf- 
fered  martyrdom  in  tbe  persecution  imder  Diocletian 
and  bis  auccesaon  in  the  East,  perhaps  about . 
310  or  311.     It  ia  not  clear  whether  hs  was 
Rented  at  Alexandria  or  elsewhere.     Hody  and 
olhetB  regard  him  as  identical  with  the  Heayc' ' 
who  revised  die  Septnagint,  and  whose  revision 
commonly  used  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  chnrcheii. 
Fahriciua,  who  thinka  thie  identity  probable,  ia  also 
disposed  to  regard  the  martyr  Hesychiaa  as  the 
same  person  as  Heaychius  of  Alexandria,  the  aathor 
of  the  Lexicon ;  bnt  Thorschmidias  regarda  the 


a  distinc 
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CHIOS  of  Alexandria,  below.]  (Buseb.  H.  K 
13  !  Hieronvm.  Prae/.  m  Paralipom.  and  Pfoefat. 
m  Qmimr  Evang. ;  Opera,  ToL  i.  col.  1023, 1429, 
ed.  Benedictin ;  Hody,  Da  BMor.  Tetlibus  Ori- 
giml^  fol,  Oxford,  1705,  p.  303  (  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
roL  vil.  647  ;  Thorechmidina,  De  HeayiA.  Miles. 
IIMi:  Chriskeai.  Cuiiuiieiitat.  aect.  L  apud  Orellium, 
ffesytAH  Opttsg.) 

4.  Of  Albxandbja.      Sea  below. 

6.  Of  Apamiua,  called,  m  the  oldei'  editiona  of 
Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinm.  Jvsx-mua  {'IoiwtTi'oj) 
HBavcaiUB,  but  in  Crenzer's  edition  of  Plotinus, 
to  which  the  life  by  Porphyry  is  profiled,  Us- 
TILLUNUfl  (OfloTlAAlBJ^j)  Hbsychius,  waa  the 
adopted  son  of  Amelins,  one  of  tbe  later  Platonista 
in  the  latter  halt  of  the  third  century.  [Aheliuh.] 
Amelius  gave  or  beqneathed  to  him  a  hundred  hooka 
of  conunenlaries,  in  which  he  had  collected  or  re- 
corded the  ijistnictiona  of  the  philosopher  Nume- 
nins.  (Porphyr.  Ft!.  PhttTO,  o.  3,  apud  Crenzer. 
OperaPhUm,  S  vols.  Ito.  Oxford,  1836;  Fabiic. 
mi.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  180,  toL  yii.  p.  162.) 

6,  Of  Const ANTDJOPLK,  a  writer  of  unknown 
date,  who  wrote  ^ir  ya\ittn/v  Stpip  Adyoi  ^.  Pho- 
tius,  from  whom  alone  we  loam  any  thing  of  this 
writer,  aays  that,  "  so  fei  as  could  he  judged  from 
thia  piece,  lie  appeaxed  to  be  orthodox."  Probably 
he  was  the  Hesychina,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  who  raised  in  that  caty  the  cry  of 
heresy  agmnst  Euuomiua,  apparently  about  A.  D. 
360.  [EuNOHius.]  ThorscbRiidine  thmks  that 
he  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  known  by  one  or  two  citations,  and  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  a  work  of  Hesychius  of  -Jeru- 
salem. UJB9ycHmsHiERoaoi.vKiTiNDa,No.  7.] 
(Phot  BibL  Cod.  61 ;  Philoatorg.  H.  E.  n.  I; 
Fabric  BibL  GT..tol.  vii.  p.  547.) 

7.  H1ER0S0L7IIHTANIIS,  Or  of  JsRUSALEU,   an 

early  Christian  writer  of  considerable  repute  in 
his  day,  many  of  whose  writings  are  extant. 
The  date  of  his  life  and  his  ofHcial  rank  in 
the  church  have  been  much  disputed.  Cyiil  of 
Sirthopohs.  in  his  lile  of  St.  Euthymlus  (Bios  tdB 
j/yiou  itttrpis  TJ/uir  EiBv/iUu,  Cotel.  Eocles.  Orate 
Moamt.  Tol.  iv.  p.  31),  speaks  of  Hesychius, 
"  presbyter  and  teacher  of  trie  chnrch,"  aa  being 
witb  Juvenal  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  de- 
dicated the  church  of  the  "  Laura,"  or  monaateiy 
of  ButhymiuB,  i.  D.  428  or  439.  Theophaiies  re- 
cords the  irpneoAi),  advancement  (i.e.  ordination  ?) 
of  Hesychius,  "  the  presbyter  of  Jerasalem,"  A.  M. 
S906,  Alex,  era  (=i.D.414);  and  notices  him  ™in 
as  eminent  Ibr  learning  ((fvBti  -rais  BiBaiBoXla.j) 
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tiie  year  following,  a.  n.  415.  He  gives  him  no 
higher  title  when  recording  bis  death,  a.  in.  592S, 
Alex.  eia,=A.  D.  434.  Photius,  who  has  described 
some  of  his  works,  also  calls  him  "Heeychiua, 
presbyter  of  Jernsalem,"  bnt  without  mentioning 
the  time  when  ha  lived.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  tolerably  clear  intimations,  Miraens  (^Aitctft- 
nam  de  Scr^tor.  Ecdea.  No.  clxxv.),  Possevinui 
{Apparataa  Sacer,  vol  i.  p.  739,  ed.  Cot.  1 608  ). 
Cave,  and  Thorschraidt  ((hnm, 
Mileiio),  consider  Hesychius  the  i 
tied  with  the  leysius  or  Isadus  ("ImiKUH),  bishop  or 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  wrote  an  opisUe  (E^ol.  li.  10. ;  Opera, 
vol.  iL  col,  U33,  ed,  Benedict.),  and  whose  death 
occurred,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Paschal 
ohronic1e,in  A.D.  609.  (OMw.  J'oso*.  p.  3B3,  ed. 
Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  699,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  the  absence  of 
any  higher  designation  than  presbyter  in  Photius 
and  Theopbanes  forbid  the  supposition  that  th«u? 
Hesychius  ever  attained  episcopal  rank  ;  and  the 
want  of  any  diatinguiahing  epitiiet  leads  ua  to  eon- 
elude  that  there  was  no  other  Hesychius  of  Jerusa- 
lem who  bad  acquired  distinction  as  a  writer.  The 
account  of  Hesychina  in  the  Greek  Menology  IS 
probably  correct  in  its  general  outline.  According 
to  it,  he  waa  bom  and  educated  at  Jerusalem, 
where,  by  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  he  ac- 
quired a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  things. 
He  afterward  Ljft  Jemsalem,  and  followed  a  mo- 
nastic life  "in  the  deserts"  (it  is  not  stated  in 
what  desert,  hut  it  was  probably  in  Palestine), 
gathering  from  the  lioly  fiithers  there,  with  bee- 
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ordained  presbyter,  ag^nst  his  will,  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerasalem,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
that  city,  or  in  other  places  where  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  suffered.  Tritiiemios,  who  calls  him 
Eaytius  (Da  Scriptor.  Sb/cs.  No.  Ixiiii),  and  Six- 
tus  of  Sena  (BM  Smcdi,  lib.  iv.  p.  346,  ed.  Col. 
1588),  say,  bnt  we  Iinow  not  on  what  authority, 

hat  he  was  a   disciple   of  Gregory   Nasianien, 

vhich  is  hardly  proi>able. 
His  principd  writings  are,  1.  In  Levilicam  Liln'i . 

eptem.  A  Latin  version  of  this  was  published 
ftiL  Basel,  1627,  and  8vo.  Paris.  ISai,  and  is  re- 
printed in  the  BiUioiheca  Palirum  (vol.  xii.  p.  62, 
&c.,ed.Lyon.  1677).  The  authorship  and  original 
language  of  this  work  have  been  much  disputed. 
^"  "Trie  passages  the  writer  evidentiy  speaks  ajs- 
0  whom  the  Latin  tongue  was  vemacnlar  ; 
n  some  of  the  M8S.  he  is  called  Isychius, 
presbyter  of  Salona,  not  to  he  confounded  with  the 
Hesychius  the  correspondent  of  Augustin  (Augua- 
tin,  Ep.  197, 198, 199;  Opera,  vol  ii.  col.  737,  he, 
ed.  Benedict.  1679,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1106,  ed.  Paria, 
1836),  whom  Augustin  addresses  ae  his  "  coepjsco- 
pus;"  but  Tillemont  thinks  that  the  original  waain 
Greek,  and  that  there  are  internal  indications  that 
riter  lived  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  Cave  su^esta 
that  the  passages  in  which  the  writer  speaks  as  a 
latin  ace  the  inteijolationa  of  the  trajialator,  whom 
hesn!>posestohavebeenHe3ychinsof  Salona.  The 
work  is  cited  as  the  workofHeaychius  of  Jerusalem 

ly  Latin  writen  of  the  ninth  centary.     The  Latin 

«lien  xVe  Latin  version  of  the  Scripturea  by 
lerome  came  into  general  use  in  the  church.  Con- 
liderable  pains  are  taken  in  tbe  work  to  conlnta 
;he  opinions  of  Neslorins,  and,  as  is  thought  by 
many,  of  Eutyches.    Now,  as  the  heresy  of  the 
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latter  wBB  not  denounced  until  a.  d. 

yflEira  after  the  dealli  of  Heaychius  , 

Bwnrding  ta  Theophtuiee,  tbis  cdicumstance  would 

appear  lata!  to  Ma  claims  to  the  author  '  '        *"  ' 

Tillemont  thinks  that  the  opinions  contri 

not  lliose  of  Eutyches,  but  the  nearly  Mt 

of  the  ApollinadsU  [ApoLLiNAR 

Riua,  No,  2  ;  Buivchb^I.     2,  S-nxifip  {• 

^td/\aM)  tSv  iff  vpoipTtTvv  KaX  ^Hvatpu,  SHe^on 

{or  Capiia)   tn  duadecim  Proj^tas   Minores 

Esaiaa.     This  was  published  by  David  Hoesc 

with  the  Kitrayay^,  Iiagoge,  of  Adrian  fAn 

ANUGj,  4ta,  Augsburg,  IGOS,     It  is  contained  also 

in  the  CWfiW  Saeri  (toL  viii,  p.  26,  ed.  London, 

1660}.     3,  'Am^jiHTiKd  OF  E^KTinii    This  work  is 

coneidered  to  be  ike  one  mentioned  by  Photins 

{Cod.  198)  as  thslast  piece  inacoUectJon  of  ascetic 

writings  described  by  him.      It  iroa  printed  with 

the  <]^«cuiit  of  Marcus  Eremita,  8yo.  Paris,  1663, 

an    re       ted  by  Ducaene  (Du  Duo)  in  the  BiWiort. 

P       mOr.  Lai.  (commonly  cited  by  the  title  of 

w  Dacaemmm)  toL  i.  p:  SSS,  foL  Paris, 

A  Latin  verfiion  of  it  is  given  in  the  Bii- 

vXeeaP   mm  <¥ol,  lii.  p.  i94),Tiith  the  litle.^rf 

27  viMm    Sermo  Compendhms  aniuuM  peratUis, 

T    tpenjsitiii  et  f^riu^  quae  dicrmtur  isTi^^ 

d     eu    isTtltA^  hoe  eat,  de  ratvme  TfbieliMdi  ac 

preca  <fe.     4.  Homilhe  de  iSomcAi  Maria  JOe^ra ; 

discourses  on  the  Virgin  Maiy  were 

by  Ducaeus  in  the  BMaHieea  Patriaa 

oL  ii.  p.  417,  and  a  Latin  verrion  by 

03  ens  of  Paris  in  the  BM.  Patrim  (_ytL 

p      e  ,  &C.)     6.  Td  th  Tie  &yior  'Ai^ji^o^ 

47  tf  Orutio   demonstraliva  in   S.  Andream 

A     do  IB       Several  extracts  from  this  piece  are 

g  FhotiuiS  ICtd.  269),  &om  whom  we  take 

n  which  Bekker,  on  the  authority  of  a 

MS       P  ris,  and  on  internal  evidence,  hai  properly 

ed     e  word  'Ai^p&f  in  place  of  the  common 

re  @  fmn.     A  I^tin  version  of  the  whole  is 

Biitialb.  Patr.  vol.  lii.  p.  188,  &o.     6.  De 

P  aarTBC  «»  Duumi  Notlri  CItriiH,  ascribed  in 

BO        J  8&.  to  Gregory  Nyssen,  and   printed  in 

so       ed      ns  of  his  works.    7.  Dt  Hora  TerUa  et 

St  a^us  Dommve  fkisse  avc^isus  dieiriir^  or 

Qua  If       cmdfiina  esl  £loinaHH$      These   two 

CO    are  contained  in  tbeA'bimm  diKlariiaaot 

■6L  i.  fol.  Paris,    1648,  and  a  Latin 

m  the  BiM.  Patnm,  vol.  xiL  p.  190,  &c. 

£  uBoir  tiy  'AttX^iv  rai  Kvplov  ical  AoelS 

0  Qwd/ropa,   Sermo   in  S,  Jacobum  FraireiA 

D  lam        m  Damdem  tAv  Beon&iopa.    Extracts 

V  given  by  Photins  {Cod.  275).     9. 

■off  dji'oH   Kol  irSi^oo  yidprapas  Toff 

hOYfimi   ToD  'EiMTOiTiifixou,   Ada  S. 

Luaqaa  CeTitsrionis.     This  piece  is  of  very  doubl- 
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of  Bollandus,  Afortu,'  vol  ii,  (a.  d.  xv),  a  Latm 
version  in  the  body  of  the  vrork  at  p.  368,  and  the 
Greek  original,  in  the  Appendix,  p.  736.  10.  /» 
Chnst  NaiaiUaleia  An  extract  from  this  is  given 
bv  Duuuige  in  his  dlnstrations  of  tho  Paschal 
Chronicle,  subjoined  to  that  wotk  in  the  Paris  (p. 
424)  and  Bonn  editions  (vol.  ii.  p.  116)  of  the  By- 
zantine wnlers,  and  by  Hody,in  tbei'rofej.  csiiv. 
prefixed  to  the  t^ronfam  of  Jo.  Mslalas,  Oxon. 
1691 1  and  a  part  of  this  extract  is  rated  1^  Cave, 
Hilt.  LSt.  vol.  i.  p.  398,  ed.  Oxford,  1 740—1743. 
11.  *H  EAayytJutcij  ^v/itpon^toj  QtntonaaUa  Eean- 
ffelica.  Some  fragments  of  this  are  published  in  the 
Novum  JsetoriBm  of  Combefis,  vol.  i.  p.  778,  fbl. 
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!3.  Xvyayuy^  dxopi£r  sal  iiriAi!- 


An  abridgment  of  No.  11,  pnblirfied  in  the  Eodes. 
Graeo.  Mmicm.  of  Coteleriue  (vol.  iii.  p.  I).  13. 
In  Gxniictati  Hatiaeue  ei  Jbrtae,  Some  frngmenrf  of 
this  are  given  by  Cardinal  .Antonio  Carailft  in  his 
Oatfsia  Velentm  Patrsm  in  Cdnliea  Veleris  el 
Nbvi  TestamealL 

These  are  aU  the  works  of  Hesychina,  of  which 
l^e  whole  or  EUiy  conaideiable  fiagraentH  have  been 
published.  He  wrote  also,  14.  QHiHuetOariua  m 
PsabHos  a  Pi.  77  od  107,  mrfasMie,  el  in  Pi.  IIB, 
extant  in  MS.,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  Chrysos- 
tom,  from  whoso  pubhshed  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  it  is  altogether  different  Anselmo  Ban- 
duri  promised  to  pnbUsh  this  commentary  of 
HesychiuB,  hut  did  not.  Several  other  pieces  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  some  of  the  mi^t  important  of 
this  writer's  works  are  lost,  including,  15.  Eccle- 
siasUea  Hiatoria.  A  Latin  vercfion  of  a  passage  in 
this  is  cited  in  the  Collatio  of  the  iifth  oecomemcsl 
or  second  Constanlinopoiitan  council  (Labbe  and 
Cossan.  C<mdl.  vol.  v.  coL  470).  The  work  isal«. 
cited  in  the  Chnn.  Paeohaie  (p,  371,  ed.  Paris,  vol. 
i.  pp.  680^  681,  ed.,Bonn).  16.  Commtnlarim  ia 
Epislalam  nd  Hebrawa  et  ia  EseMelem.  17.  H^ 
pa&esea  in  L&rot  Satroa.  Cotfilerius  speaks  of  this 
work  (Ecclei.  Oraeo.  MonumeRfa,  vol.  iii.  p.  £31) 
as  having  bean  mentioned  by  Usher,  but  does  not 
gi™  a  reference  to  the  place  in  Usher's  works. 
(Phot.  BiW.  U.  CO.,  ed.  Bekker ;  Theophanes,  Cin- 
iHS(.yol.i.pp.71,7fl,ed.  Paris,  vot.t  pp.  139, 142, 
ed.  Bonn ;  with  the  notes  of  Goams  in  loc  in  bolh 
editions  ;  Ada  Sauri.  Lc  and  MarHi,  voL  iii.  p. 
173 ;  Mesoloff.  Graee.  Jusin  Imp.  BasS.  edii.  (ad 
Mart,  mevin.)  pt.  iii.  p.  33  1  Cotelerius,  Ecciea.  Gr. 
Monam.  U.  Bc  ;  Cave,  ISsl.  LULL  c.,md  vol.  i.  p. 
570,  &C.,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—43;  Tillemont, 
Mimeirt!,  &e.,  vol.  iiv.  p.  237,  &c.,  and  notes,  p. 
744,  &e. !  Fabric.  Bili.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  pp.  419,  548, 

8.  HiEBOSOlVMlTANUG,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.     [No.  7.1 

9.  Of  Mn-BTUe,  is  called  by  almost  all  the 
ancients  who  mention  him  i  'UAoimpujs,  which  is 
commonly  understood  as  an  indication  of  ranX 
{IBialriij,  derived  from  some  office  which  he  held, 
though  by  some  construed  a 
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sychiuB,  a  iiu^yBpos,  or  pleader,  and 
Sophia  {iiK^ia^,  as  she  is  called  in  Suidas  and  in 
the  older  editions  of  Photins,  but,  according  to 
Bekker's  Photius,  Philosophia  (tAoiroit,lx).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  AnastaHOS  I., 
Jnstin  I.,  and  Justinian  I. ;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  history,  except  that  he  had  a  son  Joannes, 
whose  lose  prevented  hie  continuing  his  account  of 
Justinian's  i^jgn.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  !.  Tlfpi  t£v  ir  iraiS*!^  An/i- 
^ivriiaii  aotpUr,  lis  ik  qai  Enalilioms  Pama  da- 
ruere.  The  word  inHpai-  in  the  above  title  is 
rejected  by  some  critics  as  spurious.  The  notice 
of  Heaychlns  in  the  present  copies  of  Suidas, 
which  is  probably  corrupl,^ — at  any  rate  it  is  ob- 
scure,— is  understood  by  some  to  afflnn  that  He- 
sychina wrote  two  woiks,  one  entitled  nfvaf  rwr  (v 
saiStlif  iiiofuunav,  the  other  called  'Oyofiaro- 
h6yes,  an  epitome  of  the  nlrai,  Meursins,  who 
contends  that  the  pasKige,  is  ifoniipt,  proposes  K 
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coiijecturiil  emtndatioi],  according  to  which  die  two 
titles  belong  to  one  and  the  same  work,  'Ou/mto- 
tiiyos  jj  nlraj,  K.  T.  A.,  which  he  auppoaee  Sttidas 
io  have  descnhed  es  &a  epitome  of  Diogenes 
Idertius,  Zh  VUit  PhSosophorwa.  The  nork  is  m 
itfi  general  character  similar  to  that  of  Diogenea; 
and  though  a  good  deal  eharler,  comprehends  rnitch 
of  the  same  matter.  Bnt  the  difieiences  are  too 
great  to  allow  one  to  be  regarded  as  the  epitome  of 
the  other,  Aa  the  eccleaiaslioal  writera  are  avoW' 
edlj  omitted  hy  HeBjchius,  the  opinion  has  been 
entertained  that  he  was  a  pagan  ;  but  hie  belief  in 
Christianity  has  been  satis&otonly  ahown  bj 
BBTeral  wcilers,  especially  by  Thorschmidins  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  Sabject,  reprinted  by  Orellina  in 
hie  HesychU  Opwoakh  The  work  of  Heaychiue  w»s 
first  pnbliabed  with  a  l^tin  verdon  by  Hadrianna 
Junius,  8vD.  Antwerp,  1S72,  and  has  been  reprinted 
several  times.  For  a  long  time  the  standard  edition 
was  that  of  Menrsius,  in  his  Hesj/tHui  Opuaada^ 
Sio.  Leyden,  1613,  reprinted  in  the  serenth 
vol.  of  the  Opera  Mearsii,  fol.  Florenee.  1741,  Si!, 
A  late  edition  of  the  Opusada  Hesffcfm,  that  of 
Joan.  Conrad.  Orellins  of  Zarich,  8to.  Leipzig, 
1 830,  contains  muck  valnable  illi   '    ' ' 
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...  ^       it  of  that  next  menticoied. 

A  considerable  part  of  it  is  incorporated,  word  for 
word,  in  the  litpi  "ray  narpiwtf  Kafparavrtvovri^ 
Mas,  De  Origirdae  CaaslatainopoliCania  of  Codinua 
[ConiN  us],  which  was  first  printed  in  A.a.  1B96,  by 
Gleorge  Dousa  (  but  the  work  (or  fiwgment)  of  He- 
sycbius  witK  the  author^a  name,  was  first  published 
by  MeursiuB  in  hia  Hesgi^iOpiaCBla,  noticed  above, 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  the 
works  of  MeuraiuB,  and  in  the  Opraoala  HfsgiAa 
of  Orellina.  3.  A  work  described  by  Photius  as 
BiSt^iai/  lafopMAy  tis  iv  iTvv6^i  KoiTfuiciis  Itnopias, 
a  synoptical  view  of  uniTersal  history,  and  by 
Snidas  as  XpopiM^  th  'loTopfn,  and  by  Conatantine 
Forphyrogenitus  us  Xpoeuca,  It  is  described  by 
Fho^ns  as  divided  into  six  parts  {rtof/utra),  or,  as 
the  writer  himself  called  them,  Snumf^umi,  by 
which  term  they  were  commonly  quoted,  e.  g.  A"  t»p 
c*  (UTB  s')  SiaoT^naTi  Tis  tUTOpias.  (See  Charles 
Labbe's  VetereB  GHassoB  Verborum  Juris  qaaepasshu 
ia  Baalicia  rgiermtiur,  s.  w.  nnA/iartrHs  feoiJots 
(PEdmatiiB  equis),  W\(s,)  The  whole  hisMry  com- 
prehended a  period  of  1920  years,  and  estended&om 
the  reign  of  Behis,  the  repnled  Ibunder  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  to  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, AnastaMue  I.,  a.  d.  518:  accordii^  to  Pho- 
tius, it  waa  thns  diBtribuled  among  the  six  parts : — 
(1)  Before  the  Trojan  war.  (2)  From  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  foundation  of  Home.  (3)  From  the 
foundation  of  Borne  to  the  abolition  of  kingly 
power  and  tie  establishment  of  the  consulship  in 
the  63th  Olympiad.  (4)  From  the  estabhshment  of 
the  conaulslup  in  the  6Bth,  to  the  sole  power  ^^lov- 
apxia)  of  Julius  Caeaar  in  the  m2d  Olympiad. 
(5)  From  the  sole  power  of  Julius  Caesar  till  By- 
Euntium  {Constantinople)  was  raised  to  greatneEs, 
in  the  277th  Olympiad.  (6)  From  the  settlement, 
of  Constantine  at  Bysantium  to  the  death  of  Anas- 
ta«us  in  the  Uth  year  of  the  iudiction.  Tbe 
rtiiTfiia  KeiBirriaiannnriKtiis,  published  by  Meui^ 
sius,  appears  to  be  the  earher  part  of  the  sixth 
booii.  4.  A  book  recording  the  transactions  of  the 
leigrt   of  Justin   I.  {a.  d.  618— B37),  and  the 
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earlier  years  of  Justinian  I.,  who  reigned  A.  D'. 
527— B68.  This  work,  which  was  discontinued 
through  domestic  affliction,  is  lost.  It  was  appa- 
rently intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  ibregoing, 
and  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary  whose  high  office 
(for  the  title  "  Illustris  "  was  giren  to  the  highest 
officers,  the  praefecti  praetorio,  praefecti  nrbi,  &&) 
'  '  implied  political  knowbdae,  and  baxa 
cess  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
ably  the  moat  valuable  part.  Photiua 
characterises  the  historical  style  of  Hesychius  as 
concise,  his  language  well  chosen  and  expressive, 
his  sentences  well  constructed  and  arranged,  and 
his  figures  as  striking  and  appropriate.  Hesjchina 
of  Miletus  baa  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
Hesychina  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Leifi- 
con.  (Phot  BM.  Godd.  69  ;  Constant.  Poiphyrog. 
De  Tiemat.  lib.  i.  th.  2,  lib.  ii  th.  8  i  Suidas,  i.  v. 
'HirixiBS  Mrtifirioi ;  Tsefzes,  Oil.  Hi.  877  ;  the 
notes  of  MeursiuB  in  kis  Hesj/ddi  Opasada ;  Cave, 
Hisloria  LUt.  vol.  i,  p.  518  ;  Fabric.  B^.  Gr.  vol, 
yii.  pp.  446,  544;  Thorschmidius,  De  Hei^io 
Mileao  lUuslH  Chi^iitno  Comwm/itatio,  ap.  Orel- 
linm,  IfestfchU  Opera.') 

10.  Of  Syria,  b  monk,  appaientiy  of  one  of  the 

regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  fortnnes  of  bis  contem- 
porary Chrysostom,  is  recorded  by  Photius.  {Mibl. 
Cod.  96.) 

11.  TACHYGBaPHua  {i  TaxvypiC^ot).  Codinua 
cilsa  an  author  by  this  name  m  his  Hfpl  tSu  Ilo- 
rpiur  KuanrraeraoMiKeias  (p.  9,  ed.  Paris).  Fa- 
bncina  supposes  him  to  be  Che  same  with  Hesychius 
of  Miletus  (No.  9),  bnt  this  cannot  be,  as  Codinua 
apeaks  of  Hesychius  Tachygraphna  as  a  conlempo- 
raiy  with  Constantine  the  Great.  The  Tachy- 
gniphi,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  writers  employed 
where  speed  rather  than  beauty  was  req^uired,  and 
were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  abbreviations  and 
other  compendious  melhods.     (Fabr.  BiU.  Br,  vol. 

Various  other  Heaychii  are  noticed  by  Fabricius 
and  by  Thorschmidius  m  the  CommeiiiaUo  de  He- 
syeh.  MSelo  lUuttri  Christ,  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  tills  siticle,  [J.  CM.] 

HESY'CHIUS  ('Hfftlxiot),  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The 
dictionary  is  preceded  by  a  letter  addressed  by 
Hesychius  to  a  friend  Eulogius,  who  is  as  htlls 
known  as  Hesychius  himself.  In  this  prefatory 
letter  the  antbor  explains  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  his  work,  and  tells  ns  that  his  compilation  is 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of  Diogenia- 
nus,  but  that  be  also  availed  bunaelf  of  the  lexico- 
graphical works  of  Ariatarchus,  Apion,  Heliodorus, 
and  others,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  his  task 
with  great  care  and  diligence.  Valckenaer  was  the 
first  that  raised  donbts  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  this  letter  in  his  Sd^iamia  de  E^pklola  ad  Ea- 
logium  {in  Ursinus,  VirffO.  CHIaU  p.  ISO,  &c),  and 
he  conceived  &tt  it  waa  llio  production  of  some 
later  Greeks  who  ^ricated  it  with  a  view  to  de- 
ceive the  public  and  make  them,  believe  that  the 
dictionary  was  hie  own  work  ;  but  Valckenaer  at 
the  same  time  admits  that  the  groundwork  of  the 
lexicon  is  a  genuine  andent  production,  and  only 
disfigured  by  a  number  of  later  inlerpolaliom.  But 
a  close  examination  of  the  prefatory  epistie  does  not 
bring  forth  any  thing  which  ia  at  variance  with  the 
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work  to  which  it  ia  prefixed,  nor  does  it  conliun 
any  thing  to  jueU^  the  opinion  of  Valckenaer. 
The  inyesligationa  of  Albert!  and  Wekker  (in  the 
Rhein.  Mm.  ii.  pp,  269,  &c,  411,  &c.)  haw  ren- 
dered it  highlj  prohable  that  HesjchinB  waa  a 
pagan,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
eentuiy  of  our  era,  or,  as  Welcker  thinks,  previous 
to  A.  D.  S89.  This  Tiew  seenii  to  he  contradicted 
hy  the  fact  that  the  work  aleo  contains  a  numher 
of  Christian  doases  and  references  lo  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  Epiphanius  and  others,  whence  Fahricius 

and  idenlifj  him  with  the  Hesychiua  who  in  the 
thu:d  centnry  after  Christ  made  a  Greek  tmuElation 
of  the  Old  Testamenl,  and  ia  oilen  quoted  by  Hie- 
ronymus  and  others.  But  it  ia  now  a  generally 
established  belief  that  the  Christian  glosses  nnd 
the  references  to  Cbristiwi  writers  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  interpolations  introduced  into  the  work 
by  a  kiter  hand.  We  maj  tlierefore  ncquieace  in 
the  statement  of  the  prefatory  letter,  that  the  work 
is  based  on  a  similar  one  by  Diinenianus,  and  that 
Hesjchius  made  further  use  of  other  special  diction- 
Bries,  especially  such  as  treated  of  Homeric  f.l^tis. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lexicon  in  its 
present  form  is  greatly  disfigured  end  inteipolated, 
even  setting  aside  the  jntrodnction  of  the  Christian 
Aj{c>!,  DC  glotsae  lacrae,  as  they  are  commonly 
called ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  us.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  uuportant  socrces  of  our  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  Greek  langnage  as  such,  but,  to  some  extent, 
of  Greek  literature  also ;  snd  in  regard  to  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  it  is  a  real  storehouse  of  in- 
forma^oa,  derived  from  esilier  granunarians  and 
commentatora,  whose  works  are  tost  and  unknown. 
It  further  contains  a  lai;ge  number  of  peculiar  dia- 
lectical and  local  forms  and  exptesMons,  and  many 
quotations  from  other  writers.  The  author,  it  is 
true,  was  more  concerned  about  the  accumulation  of 
matter  derived  from  the  moat  heterogeneous  sources 
than  about  a  skilful  and  systematic  arrangement  ; 
but  some  of  these  defects  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
put  to  the  account  of  the  original  compiler,  but  to 
that  of  the  later  interpolators.  This  condition  of 
the  work  has  led  some  critics  to  the  opinion,  that 
tho  groundwork  of  the  leiicon  was  one  made  by 
Pamphilus  of  Alesandria  in  the  tint  century  after 
Christ ;  that  in  the  second  century  Diogenianus 
made  im  abridgment  of  it,  and  that  at  length  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  unknown  Heaychius,  by 
whom  it  was  greatly  interpolated,  and  from  whom 
it  received  its  present  form.  The  inCerpolatione 
must  be  admitted,  but  the  rest  is  only  an  un- 
founded hypothesis.  To  reatore  a  correct  text  under 
these  circumstances  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. The  iirst  edition  ia  that  of  Venice,  1514, 
fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Greek  Musurua,  who 
made  many  arbittary  alterationa  and  Eidditions,  as 
ia  clear  bim  the  Venetian  MS.  (the  only  one  that 
ia  as  yet  known  j  comp.  Villoieon,  Anecdot,  Graee. 
iu  p.  264  ;  N.  Schow,  Epielolae  Oritieae,  Rome, 
1790,  4ta!,  reprinted  as  a  supplement  in  Alberti's 
ediUon.)  The  edition  of  Mueurus  was  followed  by 
those  of  Florence  (1620,  fol),  Hagenau  (1S31), 
and  that  of  C  Schrevelius  (Lugdnn.  Bat  et  Am- 
alolod.,  16B6,  4to.)  The  best  critical  edition,  with 
a  comprehenaive  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Alberti, 
which  was  completed  after  Alberti's  death  by  Rahn- 
ken,  Lngd.  Bat  1746—1766,  2  vote.  fol.  A  sup- 
plement to  this  edition  was  published  by  N.  Schow 
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(Lugd.Bat  I792,8vo.).  The  f;?ossoe  sacrae  were 
edited  separately,  with  emendauuns  and  notes,  by 
Ernesli,  Leipzig,  1786.  (Comp.  Alberti'a  prefecB 
to  vol  L,  and  Ruhnken'a  lo  vol.  ii.  [  C.  F.  Ranke, 
De  Larici  Hes^cfiiam  vera  Orpine  ^  penuina 
F<mm  Commeiaatia,  Leipz.  et  Quedlinburg,  1831, 
8vo,  [  Welcker,  (.0.)  (I-.  S.] 

HETABREIUS  {>roipe7oi},   the  protector  of 

Zeus,  to  whom  Jason  was  believed  to  have  oHered 
the  first  sacrifices,  when  the  Aigonanla  were  as- 
sembled tor  their  eipediUon.  (Athon.  xiii.  p. 
673.1  [L.  S-J 

HEURIPPE  (Eilptinra),  the  finder  of  horses,  a 
surname  of  Artemis,  underwhich  Odysseus  tvas  said 
to  have  built  her  a  temple  at  Pheneua  in  common 
with  Poaeidon  Hippiue,  when  at  length  he  there 
found  his  lost  horaea.  (Paus.  viii.  14,  §  4.)    [L.S.] 

HIARBAS  Cli^e"!),  a  king  of  the  Numidians, 
who  supported  Domltins  Ahenobarhus  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  was  eslabHehed  on  the  throne  by 
Domitius,  in  the  place  of  Hiempsal,  who  had  given 
offence  to  Marius.  On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in 
Africa  (b.  g.  St),  Iliarbaa  supported  Domitius  with 
a  large  force,  and  shared  in  his  defeat :  after  which 
he  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  and  wtta  put  to 
death.  (Plot  f  omp.  13  (  Liv.  ^'t  liiiix. ;  Oroa. 
V.  21 !  Botrop.  v.  9.)  The  name  is  very  variously 
written,  but  the  above  is  probably  the  moat  correct 
fiicm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HICANUS,  a  statuary,  who  made  "athletas  el 
arraatos  et  venatores  aacrifieantesque."  (Plin, 
H.  N.  Miiv.  8.  a.  19.  %  34.)  [P.  S.] 

HICB'SIUS  ('Iifimoi),  a  writer  quoted  bj- 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  having  written  B  work 

tally  of  the  religion  of  the  Scythians,  (Clem.  Pro- 
it^,  p.  19.)  [E,  H,  B,] 

HICE'SIUS  ('lKiaiBt\  a  physician,  who  hved 
probably  nt  the  end  of  the  first  centmy  b.  c,  as  ha 
is  quoted  by  Crit«  (ap.  GaL  De  Comjios.  Medicam, 
sec.  Gen.  v.  3,  vol.  liii.  p,  786, 7 ),  and  was  shortly 
anterior  to  Strabo,  He  waa  a  follower  of  Erasis- 
tratna,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  medical 
school  established  at  Smyrna.  (Strab,  xiL  B,  aub 
fin.)  He  is  several  times  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
who  says  (ii.  p,  59)  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 

Ehysician  Menodorua  ;  and  also  by  Phny,  who  calls 
Im  "a  physician  of  no  small  authority."  (H.  iV, 
xxviL  14.)  There  are  extant  two  coins,  struck  in 
bis  honour  by  the  people  of  Smyrna,  which  are 
described  and  illustrated  by  Mead  in  bis  Diisert. 
de  Nnmit  quibuidani  a  Sm^mKia  in  Mediconim 
Hiworempsnnas!!,  Lond.  4to.  1724;  see  alsoFabric. 
SiiL  Gr.  vol.  xiiL  p.  189,  ed.  vet.  fW.  A.  G.] 
HI'CETAON  ClKerdar),  a  son  of  Laomedon, 
and  &ther  of  Melanjppns,  who  ia  therefore  called 
■iKSTOwiSij!.  (Horn,  a.  xy.  54S,  ii.  238.)  [L.8.] 
Hl'CETAS  (1k«™s  or  'iK^njt).  I.  A  Syia- 
cusan,  contempotary  with  the  younger  Dionysina 
and  Timoleon.  He  ia  first  mentioned  as  a  friend 
of  Dion,  after  whose  death  {b.c.  363),  hia  wile. 
Arete,  and  hjs  sister  Aristomache,  placed  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Hicetas.  The  latter  was  at  first 
disposed  to  protect  them,  but  was  afierwarda  per- 
suaded by  the  enemies  of  Dion  to  consent  to  their 
destruction,  and  he  accordingly  placed  them  on 
board  a  chip  bound  for  Corinth,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions that  they  should  be  put  to  death  upon  tho 
voyage,  (Plut  ZMoh,  58.)     In  the  disorders  thai 
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ensued,  he  succeeds  ia  eatablishing  himseli'  (at 
what  prooise  tdnia  wa  know  not)  in  tho  possaasion 
of  Leontini,  which  became,  after  the  return  of  the 
younger  DionysiuB,  a  tallying  point  far  all  the  dis- 
affected Syracueans.  Bnt  while  Hicetaa  was 
secretly  Mining  at  the  ejtpulsion  of  Dionjmns,  for 
tlie  puipose  of  sstablisliing  himself  in  bis  place,  the 
feais  of  a  Carthaginian  invasion,  and  the  desire  to 
reelore  tranq^uillity  to  the  island,  led  the  Sicilians 
(tbe  Syracuean  exiles  among  the  rest)  to  send  an 
emhasBy  imploring  aBsietance  from  Corinth.  Hi- 
cetas  ostensibly  joined  in  the  request ;  bnt  as  this 
was  entirely  opposed  to  bis  sohemea,  he  at  tbe 
same  time  entered  into  secret  negotiations  witb  tbe 
Carthaginians.  Meanwhile,  he  had  assembled  a 
considerable  force,  witb  which  he  attacked  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  hating  defeated  Sionyahis  in  a  dc 
action,  made  himself  master  of  (he  whole  dt_ , 
cept  the  island  citadel,  in  which  he  kept  tbe  tyxant 
closely  besieged.  (Pint  ThaoJ,  !,  2,  7,  9,  11 ; 
Diod.  ivi.  65,  67,  68.)  This  was  the  stale  of 
things  when  Timoleon,  having  eluded  the  tiplanco 
of  UlB  Calthi^nians,  landed  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  344). 
Hicetas,  learning  that  that  general  was  adiancing 
to  occupy  Adrannm,  basCened  thitber  to  anticipate 
bim,  bnt  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss ;  ani  shortly 
aflerwnrds  Dionysius  suirendered  the  citade'  ' 
the  bands  of  the  Corinthian  leader.  Hicetas, 
ing  that  he  bad  now  to  cope  with  a  new  er 
and  liaving  &iled  in  an  attempt  to  rid  bunt 
Timoleon  by  assassination,  deteimined  to  ha' 
conrse  openly  to  the  asBistance  of  Carth^e,  and 
introduced  Mago,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  "  ' 
—id  army,  into  tbe  port  and  city  itself  of  Sjn 
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while  they  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  upon  Ca- 
tana.  Neon,  the  commander  of  the  Corinthian  gni^ 
rison,  recovered  Achradina ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mago,  alarmed  at  the  diaaffectian  among  his  mer- 
cenariea,  and  apprehensive  of  treachery,  suddenly 
withdrew,  with  all  his  ibrces,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  (Pint.  Timai.  12,  13,  16—20;  Died, 
ivi.  68 — 70,  who,  iowevec,  eromeously  places  the 
departure  of  Mago  before  the  surrender  of  Diony- 
Mna.)  HicBlas  was  now  unable  to  prevent  Timb- 
leon  from  making  himself  wholly  master  of  Syracuse ; 
and  the  latter,  as  soon  aa  he  had  settled  affairs 
there,  turned  bis  arms  against  Leontini ;  and  would 
probably  have  auecceded  in  expelling  Hicetaa  from 
thence  also,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  invasion  for 
a  time  required  all  his  attention.  But  attvi  his 
great  victory  at  the  Crimiesua  (a.  c.  339),  he  soon 
resumed  his  project  of  freeing  Sicily  altogether 
from  the  tyrants.  Hicetas  had  concluded  a  league 
with  Mamerens,  luler  of  Catana,  and  they  were 
supported  by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  auxiliaries 
sent  them  by  Cisco ;  but  though  they  at  first  gained 
some  partial  successes,  Hicetas  was  totally  defeated 
by  Timoleon  at  the  river  Damuriaa,  and  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  lua  son  Eupolemus, 
His  wile  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  barbaronsly  eiecnted,  by  order  of 
ihe  people,  in  vengeance  for  the  late  of  Arete  and 
Ariatomaohe.  (Plat.  TiiRol.  31,  24,  30—33  i  Died. 
Kvi.  72,  73,  81,  82.) 

2.  l^rant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  uiterval  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyrrhns. 
After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.  c.  389),  his  sup- 
posed assassin,  Maenon,  put  to  death  Arehagathus, 
the  grandson  of  the  tyrant ;  and  assuming  tho  com- 


mand of  the  array  witb  which  the  latter  web  be- 
sieging Aetna,  directed  hie  arms  against  Syracuse. 
Hereupon  Hicetas  was  sent  agamst  him  by  the 
Sytainsans,  with  a  conHdorable  army :  but  after 
the  war  had  continued  for  some  time,  without  any 
decisive  result,  Maenon,  by  ealUng  in  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians,  obtained  the  superiority,  and  the 
Syracusans  were  compelled  to  conclndo  an  ignomi- 
nious peace.  Soon  after  ensued  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, afterwards  known  as  the  Mamertineai 
and  it  must  have  been  shortly  after  this  that 
Hicetas  established  bunself  in  the  supreroe  power, 
as  we  are  tnld  by  Diodorus  that  he  ruled  nme 
years.  The  only  events  of  his  government  that  are 
recorded  are  a  war  with  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  which  he  obtained  a  considerable  vic- 
tory, and  one  with  the  Cartiaginians,  hy  whom  he 
waa  defeated  at  tbe  river  Terias.  He  was  at  length 
expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Thynlon,  an  event 
which  took  place  not  long  before  the  arnTOl  of 
Pyrrhna  in  Sicily,  and  must  therefore  be  referred 
either  to  279  or  278  B.  c,  either  of  which  dales  is 
consistent  enough  with  tiie  period  of  nine  years 
allotted  to  his  reign  hy  Diodoma.  (Diod.  Em. 
ffoesel.  ui.  12,  13,  isii.  2,  6.) 

There  are  eilant  gold  coins  struck  at  Syracuse 
bearing  the  name  of  Hicetas:  from  the  mscription 
on  these  EDI  IfCETA,  it  is  clear  that  he  nerer 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  like  Me  contemporary 
Phintias,  at  Agrigentum.  [B.  H.  B.j 


HI'CETAS  ClK^ros),  one  of  tlie  earlier  Pytha- 
goreans, and  a  native  of  Syracuse.  Cicero,  on 
the  authority  of  Theophrastua  (Aaxd.  Qaaesi.  ii. 
39),  tells  us  that  he  conceived  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  be  slationary,  while  the  earth  was  the  ozdy 
moving  body  in  the  universe,  revolving  round  an 
aiia  with  great  swiftness.  Dic^nes  Lae'rtius  also 
(viii.  85)  says  that  some  ascribed  this  doctrine  to 
him,  while  oltera  atlrihnled  it  to  Pbilolaus.  (Fa- 
■  -ic.  Bad.  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  847.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

HIDRIEOS.     [Idbibus.] 

HIEMPSAL  ('l!fH«5,  Plut. !  'Uii'^a/ias,  Diod.; 
E>.1^^^K,  Appian).  The  name  is  probably  a  coi^ 
ruption  of  HicemsbaL  (GeBenin8,Z!B^.Pioen.JWoB. 
p.  198.)  1.  A  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nomidia, 
and  grandson  of  Masinisso.  Micipsa,  on  his  death- 
bed, left  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
together  with  his  nephew,  Jugurtha,  joint  heu-s  of 
bis  kingdom.  But  the  nnpnndpled  ambition  of 
Jugurtha,  and  the  jealousy  c^  bun  long  entertained 
by  the  other  two,  rendered  it  cectan  that  this 
arrangement  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  at 
the  very  first  meeting  of  the  three  princes  their 
inimosity  displayed  itself  in  the  most  flagrant 
nanner.  Hiempsal  especially,  as  the  younger  of 
ihe  two  brothers,  and  of  the  most  impetuous 
character,  allowed  his  feelings  to  break  fiirth,  and 
gave  morlal  olfence  to  Jugurtha.  After  this  inter- 
view, it  being  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  ot 
Numidia,  aa  well  as  tiie  treasures  of  tiie  late  king, 
between   the   tiijee  piinces,   they  took  up   their 
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qnarters  in  different  towns  in  the  neighboufhood  o. 
Cicta;  but  Hiempsal  having  imprudently  estn- 
bliBlied  himself  at  Thirmida,  in  a  house  h^onginf 
to  a,  dependent  of  Jngnrtha,  tho  lattel  took  advan- 
tuga  of  thia  cimimatEmce  to  intioduce  a  body  of 
(tnned  men  into  the  house  during  the  night,  who 
put  to  death  the  unhappy  princo,  together  with 
majiy  of  his  fbllowers.  (Sail,  Ji^.  &,  9,  11, 13; 
Diod.  £Ik.  Fq?bs.  xixT.  p.  60S  i  Flor.iii.2.)  Such 
is  Sallust's  narrative.  Livy,  on  tlie  contnuy,  ap- 
pears, BO  iat  as  we  («o  judge  from  the  words  of  hie 
^pitomist,  to  represent  the  death  of  Hiempsal  as 
the  result  of  open  hostilities.  (Liv,  j^il.  liii,) 
Orofiius,  who  probahly  followed  Livy,  says  only 
mempsaleni  ocmcfci  (v,  16). 

2.  King  of  Numidia,  and  &thei  of  Juba,  the 
ndvoraarj  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iL  26  ;  Suet. 
CW.  71.)  It  appears  from  an  insciiption  pre- 
secved  hy  Reinesius  and  Spon,  that  hs  was  a 
grandson  of  Mssinisss,  and  son  of  Gulussa.*  (See 
WesB.  ad  Diod.  vol  ii.  p.  607.)  If  this  aceount 
be  correct,  he  was  already  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
when  we  find  him  mentioned  as  aflbrding  shelter 
to  the  young  Manus  and  Oethegus,  af^r  the  tri- 
umph of  the  party  of  Sulla  at  Rome,  B.  c  86.  At 
what  time  he  obtained  the  eovereignty,  or  over 
what  part  of  Numidia  hie  rule  eniendod,  we  have 

hating  mentioned  the  acnuigeraents  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  Numidia  afT^r  the  Jugurthine  war.  But 
though  HiempsaL  received  at  his  coiut  the  refugees 
of  the  Marian  party>  M  alreadj  stated,  he  was  for 
from  determined  to  eepouK  felr  cause,  and  Bought 
to  detain  them  in  a  kind  <^  buwurable  captivity, 
while  he  awaited  the  issue  of  eventov  They,  how- 
ever, made  their  escape,  and  joined  1^  elder 
MrnitiB.  (Pint.  MaT-.  40;  Appian, B.C.  i.ea)  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  his  conduct  on  this  ix«a- 
eion,  he  was  a^erworde  expelled  from  the  throne  of 
Numidia  by  Cn.  DomiliuB  Ahenobaibus,  the  leader 
of  the  Marian  party  m  Africa,  and  Hiarbas  eata- 
hliehedin  his  stead;  but  when,  in  B.a.Sl,  Pompey 
huided  in  Aii;lca,  and  overthrew  DomitiuB,  he  drove 
out  Hiarbas  in  his  turn,  and  reinstated  HicmpsaJ 
on  the  throne.  (Plot.  Pomp.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  SO.)  Ho  appears  to  have  remained  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  kingdom  from  this  period 
till  his  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notice  in 
Suetonius  (Oies.  71}  that  he  was  still  alive  as  late 
as  V-  c.  62.  Cicero  also  refers  to  him  in  an  oration 
delivered  the  preceding  year  {Adv.  BuBian,  Or.  ii. 
22)  in  tonus  tliat  evidentiy  unpty  that  he  was  then 
EtiU  on  the  throne.  Tho  peculiar  privileges  there 
adverted  to,  as  possessed  by  the  lands  of  Hiempsal 
in  Africa,  were  probably  conceded  to  him  by  Pom- 
pey. Many  of  the  Oaetulian  tribes  were  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  his  authority.  (Qirt.  B. 
Afi.  fi6.)  SallBSt  also  cites  {Jtig.  17),  as  an  au- 
thority for-Bome  of  his  statements  concemim;  the 
early  history  of  Africa,  certain  books  written  in  the 
Punic  language— jKi  r^  Hiempmlis  dicdxBiiar. 
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till 


*  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  the  inscription  in 
qneation :  according  to  the  version  given  by  Belley 
{Mint,  de  PAcad.  dee  Intor.  vol,  nxviii.  p.  104.) 
ondEckhel  (vol.  iv.  p.  168),  it  would  make  Hiemp- 
sal a  son  of  Gauda,  and,  coneequentiy,  great-grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  which  is  cert^ly  upon  chronolo- 
gical grounds  more  probable. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  Hiempsid  here  meant 
is  the  present  one ;  jioc  does  there  seem  any 
reason  to  suppose,  with  Heeren  (Ideen.  vol  iv. 
p.  21),  that  Sallust  meant  to  designEite  him  only 
as  the  proprietor,  not  the  author,  of  the  work  in 
question.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HI'ERA  ('Ufia),  the  wife  of  Telcphus,  who  in 
the  Trojan  war  commanded  tiie  Myaian  women  on 
horaeback.  Late  traditions  described  her  aa  ex- 
celling in  beauty  Helena  herself.  She  fill  by  tiie 
hand  of  Nirous.     (PhUosta-.  ffer.  ii.  18.)     [L.  S.] 

HI'ERAS,  a  Galatian,  who  was  ambnssador  for 
king  DeiotaruB  at  Rome,  when  Cicero  defended  that 
prince  in  B.  c.  45  (Cic.  pro  Dsiat.  IS,  §  41,  42). 
With  the  devotion  of  an  Oriental,  Hieras  oifered 


iself  to 


■oof  of  hi 


cence.  (SchoL  Gronov.  od  Deinl.  p.  434;  Orelli.) 
Hierss  was  at  Rome  in  the  following  year  also,  n.  c. 
44.  (Cie.iKi^«.  16.  8.)  |.W.B,D.] 

HI'EBAX  i'Up^),  the  name  of  two  mythical 

routed.  (ApolLii.  l.gS;  AnlLib.  3.)  £^.8.1 
HI'BRAX  CUpai).  1.  A  muMciftu  of  the 
Mythic  period,  hefbrs  the  Trojan  war.  Be  is  sitid 
to  have  invented  the  Hieracian  measure,  vi/ios 
lipdnios,  and  to  have  been  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  Olympus  the  musician.  He  died  young.  (Pol- 
lux, iv.  10  i  Fabr.  BiiL  Gr.  vol.  i.  pp.  136  and 
7-26.) 

2.  A  writer,  fmm  whose  work  ne,il  Zismaainit 
a  q^uotation  is  made  in  the  ^'ifiivt6,  (  Fjb^^m)  of  Ar- 
senius,  of  Moneinbazia,  first  published  by  Walz, 
8vo.  Stuttgard,  1B32, 

There  is  a  citation  from  Hierax,  perhaps  the 
sHme  as  that  contained  in  the  works  of  Arsenius, 
among  the  -ivg^n  subjoined  to  the  edition  of  Cal- 
limai^us,  printed  by  Frubenius  and  Epiacopiua,  at 
Basel,  4to,   1633.     (Bandini,  CaiaL   CodA.  Med. 

S.  A  Christian  teacher,  charged  with  heresy  by 
Epiphaniiis  and  Augustin,  and  classed  by  Phodus 
and  Peter  of  SJcaj  with  the  Manichaeana  Tille- 
mont  and  Cave  agree  in  placing  him  at  the  end  of 
the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
their  judgment  is  confirmed  Ig  tLe  manner  in  which 
Epiplujiius,  writing  about  a.  d.  3J6,  refers  to  his 
death.  Epiphanius  writes  the  name  "I^frnTOi,  John 
of  Damascus  colls  him  Hiei^  ('I^fof );  in  Augustin 
and  tlie  work  entitled  PriaMmaim  it  is  written 
Hieraca.  According  to  Epipboniua  and  John  of 
Damascus,  he  was  of  Leontus  (si'  rp  Asoj't^)  or 
LeontopoliB,_iii  Egypt,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
attainments  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  cultivated 
hy  tho  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  especially  in 
medicine :  but  he  was  perhaps  only  slightly,  if  at 
all,  acqiuunted  with  astronomy  and  magic  Ha 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  wrote  expositionB  of  them.     The  excel- 

etiabted  him  to  spread  his  peculiar  views  very 
widely  among  the  Egyptian  ascetics.  His  absti- 
nence was  remarkable,  but  not  beyond  what  his 
cons^tution  could  bear,  tor  he  is  said  to  have  Jived 
to  more  than  ninety  years,  and  was  distir^ished 
to  tho  day  of  his  death  by  the  undiminished  cleai^ 
ness  of  his  eight,  and  ty  his  beautiful  writing. 
His  obnoxious  opinions  were  a  denial  of  the  resnr- 
reciionof  the  body,  and  of  a  heaven  perceptible  by 
-'-  -  genses ;  the  repudiation  of  marriage,  for  he  be- 
■A  that  none  of  those  who  married  could  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  i   the  rejection  from  the 
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fcingdam  of  heaven  of  auch  as  die  beCote  they  havt 
become  moral  agents,  inasmuch  as  lliey  can  hart 

illis,"  as  Augnstin  expreeses  it,  "ulla  merilii  certa 
minis  quo  vitia  eupeiantuT."    He  held  that  the  Son 
was  truly  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  iixini  the  Father ;  but  added  that 
Melchiiedefc  was  the  Holy  Ghost   Hierax  beiu 
the  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  Hieiacitos  ('lep: 
TBi),  into  which,  consistently  enough,  none 
nnmarried  persona  (conjugia  non  haljentes)  v 
admitted.    Those  who  were  regarded  as  his  n 
thorough    disciples    abstained  fiom  animal  fi 
The  author  of  the  work  Hard  imi^w'  rSr  iup4<r, 
Oaiitra  onmea  Haereses,  usually  printed  among  tbe 
works  of  AthanaaiuB,  says  (c.  9)  that  they  rejected 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  must  be  undentood 
to  mean  that  they  rejected  it  as  a  perfect  n 
life,  deeming  it  abn^ated   by  the  higher  moral 
standard  of  Christianity.    John  of  Damascus  says 
they  used  the  Old  as  we!l  as  the  New  Testament, 
John  of  Carpathus  charges  tbem  with  denying  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  with  holding  tbat 
God,  matter,  and  «vil,  are  three  original  principles. 

their  errors. 

The  works  of  Hierai  were  numeious  ;  he  wrote 
both  in  the  Greek  and  EgyP''»"  ('- ».  Coptic)  lan- 
guages: beaiieaioR  Exposiiioiis  of  the  Scriptures^  QT 
more  probably  as  a  pan  of  them,  he  wrote  on  the 
Hwaejneron,  introducing,  says  Epiphanins,  many 
fables  and  allegories.  He  wrote  also  man;  psalms 
or  sacred  songs,  i(inA>unii  re  toWoit  reorrtpiiaih. 
His  works  are  now  known  only  by  the  few  brief 
dtations  of  Epiphanius. 

Lardner  has  shown  the  impropriety  of  clasung 
Hierax  and  his  followers  widi  tlie  Manicbaeans, 
ftom  whom  the  earlier  writers  expressly  distinguish 
them ;  but  with  whom  Photias  and  Peter  of  Sicily, 
and,  among  modems,  Fabricius  and  Beausobre  con- 
found them.  Some  have  attempted,  but  withont 
jnat  ground,  to  distinguish  between  Hierax,  the 
reputed  Manichaean,  and  Hierscas,  founder  of  the 
Hieiaeitefl.  (Epiphan.  Pamiri'mn.  Haerss.  67  ; 
Angnstin,  De  llaeres.  c  17  i  Anonynii  Praedes- 
Unalaa,  lib.  L  c.  4,  apud  G^iand,  BOiL  Pair,  vol, 
X.  p.  S70i  Athanas.  Opera,  vol  ii.  p,  23.1,  ed. 
Benedictin ;  Joan.  Damasc  De  Haeres.  c  ^7 ; 
Opera,  vaL  i.  p.  91,  ed.  Lequien  ;  Cave,  Slsl.  LUl. 
vo],  i.  p.  lei,  ed.  Oilbrd,  1740—1743 ;  Beausobre, 
Hist,  du  MasicUime^  liv.  ii.  cb.  7.  §  3,  vol.  i.  p. 
430,  &c.  i  Fabric.  Bfhl.Gr.  vol  vii.  p.  3-31,  voL  is.  p. 
246 !  Lardner.  Credibim^,  port  ii.  bk.  L  c.  63.  g 
7;Tmemont,M&B.ToLiv.p.411,&c.)  [J. CM.] 

HtERA'MBNES  {'IipaiJyyts),  is  named  with 
Tisaaphemes  and  (be  sons  of  Phamacea,  as  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  third  treaty  between  Sparta  and 
Pet«a,  and  must  therefore  have  been  at  (hat  time 
(b.  c.  413)  an  important  person  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Thuc.  viii.  S8.)  He  is  probably  the  same  who  is 
Hud  to  have  married  a  dater  of  Dareius,  and  whose 
sons,  Antoboesaoes  and  Mitracus,  were  killed  by 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  for  having  ^led  le  show  to 
him  a  mark  of  respect  usually  paid  tg  the  king 
only.  The  complaint  of  the  parents  to  Dareius 
was  in  part  Cbe  reason  of  the  recall  of  Cyrus, 
B.O.  406.    (Xen.  HeB.  ii.  !.  %  S.)     [A.  H.  C.] 

HIE'RIUS  CUpim).  1.  A  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustin  (Con- 
fiss.  iv.  14),  and  Suidos  (s.  t>.  IIi^n))jiriai),  but  ii 
otherwise  unknown. 
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3,  A  son  of  Plularcii  of  Athens,  and  a  discipto 
of  Proclus,  the  New  Platoniat.  (Comp.  Plu- 
TARCHUS  of  Athens.)  [L.  S.] 

HIBROCLBS('IefirH(A5j),bistorica].  l.Thefli- 
therofHieronII.,kingofSyraeuBe.  [Hiibon  II.] 
2.  A  Carian  leader  of  mercenaries,  which  funned 
part  of  the  garrison  in  the  Ibtts  of  Athena,  under 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  He  discovered  to  his  com- 
manding ofHcer,  Heiadeidea,  some  ovortDres  which 
had  l>een  made  to  him  by  the  Athenians  to  induce 
him  to  hetray  into  their  hands  the  fortress  of  the 
Museum,  and  thus  caused  the  compiete  destruction 
"  B  that  attempted  to  surprise  it, 
.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
subsequent  period  (as  early  as 
.  a  27H),  holding  the  command  of  the  Peiiaeeus 
nd  Hunyehia  for  Antigonna  Oonatas.  Hia  rela- 
ona  with  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus  appear  to 
idicate  that  ha  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind. 
(Dii^.  Laert.  it,  127,  iv.  39i  Droysen,  Hellesism. 


pp.  84 


Ofi.) 


3,  A  native  of  Agrigentom,  who,  after  the  de- 
of  Antiochna  III.  at  Thermopylae  (a  c.  191), 
Eudered  the   island  of  Zacynlhns,   with   the 

command  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by 
Amynandor,  to  the  Achaeans.     (Liv.  xxrvi.  32.) 

4.  A  Carian  slave,  afterwards  a  charioteer,  in 
which  capacity  be  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  Elogabalas  :  he  quickly  rose  to  a  high  place 
in  tbe  favour  of  tbat  piince,  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  ministers  of  his  iniamoui  debaucheries, 
by  which  means  be  obtained  so  firm  a  bold  aver 
him,  that  he  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  diief 
dispenser  of  the  favours  and  patronage  of  the  em- 
was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery  in 
shortly  before  the  death  of  ElagalnluB 
D.  222.     (Dion  Cass,  lijtix.  15,  J9j 

Lamprid.  Ela^  6,  16,)  IE.  H.  B.] 

HIEROCLES{'IfpoKAflt).Iito«ry-    l.AGreek 

etorician  of  Alabanda  in   Caria,  who,  like  his 

brother  Menecles,  was  distinguished  by  that  kind  of 

oratory  which  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the 

'  "  tie,  incontrast  with  Alticoratory,    Hisbrother 

the  teacher  of  the  famous  Molo  of  Rhodes, 

the  teacher  of  Cicero,  so  that  Hierocles  must  have 

lived  about  B.G,  100.     We  do  not  hear  that  h« 

any  rhetorical  works,  bat  his  orations  appear 

to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.    (Brai. 

i,  Oral.  69,  de  OraL  ii.  33 ;  Slrab.  xiv.  p,  661.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^ndirropts, 
the  friends   of  history,  which   is  referred  to 

several  times,  and  eeema  to  have  chiefly  contained 
larvelloas  stories  about  men  and  anim^  (Steph. 
lyis.  s.  m  Bpajomva,  Tapicwia ;  Tzets.  Chil.  vii, 

146,  716,  &c.)  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is 
ncerlain,  though  he  belonga,  in  all  probability,  to 
later  date  than  Hierodea  of  Alabanda. 

3.  Of  Byllarima  in  Caria,   is  mentioned   by 
StepbanuB  Byzantius  (s.  v.  "TUidpina),  and  frnm 

athlete  turned  philoaopber.     Whether  he  is  the 

oe  as  the  Stoic  who  is  spolten  of  by  Gelliiis  (ix. 

cannot   be  decided.     Vossius  (de  Hist.  Orase. 

p.  453,  &c,  ed.  Westermann)  conjectures  that  he  is 

'■'       '       '  '        "      mrk  entitled 


i!,froii 


which  sc 


Stabaeus  (Flor.  lijiiv.  20, 33,  Ixxxv.  31,  Ixxii. 

I,  ixiii.  34—36,  livii.  21—24),  and  that  he  also 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  justice  (Slob.  viti. 
19),  though  the  name  is  there  perhaps  a  mistake  for 
■■■  jt.  (Comp.  v,  60,  ii.  66— fi9,  x.  77,  78, 
39.)     There  ia  also  a  Hierocles,  of  whom 
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there  Is  Btiti  eilant  a  comiuentjuy  on  the  goldc 
verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  who  may  be  the  same  i 
the  one  of  Hytlarima.  Suisse,  it  is  tme,  calls  hii 
ui  Alexandrian,  hut  this  may  be  only  hecanse  li 
etudied  philoeophy  at  Alesrandria.  (Comp.  No.S.) 
VossiuB  goes  still  further,  and  identifies  him  with 
tho  Hierodea  who  compared  ApoUonina  of  Tyana 
with  JeeuB  Christ,  in  a  work  to  which  lusehius 
wrote  a  reply  (see  No.  4) :  it  ia,  however,  n  ' 
possible  that  Hierocles  of  Hjllarioia  may  l 
same  ae  the  one  alluded  to  bj  Apostolius.  (_Pri>- 
ceri.  viii.  20,  ni.  90.) 

i,  A  Roman  proconsnl  at  first  of  Bittiynia,  and 
Bfterwarrisat  Aleiandria,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
A.  n.  2S1~3DA.  It  ia  s^  that  thia  emperoi;  vat 
instigated  to  hia  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in 
A.  D.  802,  mainly  by  Hietoclee,  who  was  a  man  ol 
g^^aE  philosophical  acquirements,  and  exerLed  all  his 
powera  to  sappccsB  the  Christiana  and  their  religion, 
and  raise  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the  Pi^ans  by 
attributing  to  them  a  profbuni  meaning,  which  had 
only  been  misundeTstood  and  mistaken  by  the 
vulgM.  (Laclant  Inslil.  Div.  V.  2,  de  Mart.  Per- 
seorf.  16.)  With  thie  object  in  view,  he  pnblisi  ' 
a  work  against  tlie  ChriatiaHs,  in  which  he 
tempted  to  point  out  contiadietiona  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  historical  aa  well  as  in  the  doctrinal 
porliona,  It  boro  the  title  ASyoi  ^\oA)(9«!  irpJi 
Tois  XpiiTTiavov^^  and  consisted  ef  two  books ; 
the  (vork  itself  is  lost,  but  we  may  still  form  an.idi 
of  it  from  the  notica  which  Laclantius  takes  of 
(DtB,  ImtiL  l.c),  and  more  especially  from  the 
refutation  which  Eueebins  wrote  of  it.  (See  above, 
p-lie.)  We  there  see  that  Hieroclea  atlacke  ■  ■ 
chaiscter  of  Jesns  Christ  and  hia  apostles,  and  pat 
bim  on  tut  equality  with  ApoIloniDs  of  Tyana. 
(Comp.  Fabric  BM  Oraee.  vol.  i.  p.  792  i  Cave, 
Hisl.Lil.voli.-p.i3l,  yol.ii.  p.  99  (  Pearson,  Pro- 
legomena to  Hierocles,  p.  xiij.  ed.  Needham.  who, 
however,  conHiunde  our  Hierocles  with  No.  5. ) 

S.  A  New  Platonist,  who  Uved  at  Alexandria 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centnry,  and  enjoyed 
a  vary  great  reputation.  He  ia  commonly  con- 
aiderad  to  be  the  author  of  a  commentaiy  on  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  which  is  atiU  extant, 
and  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  give  an 
inlelli^blo  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 

EoiBs.  The  veraea  of  Pythagoras  form  the  basis, 
ut  the  commentator  endeavours  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  whole  phdosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
whence  his  work  is  of  some  importance  to  us,  and 
may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean  philosophy.  This  commentary  was  iirst 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Aunspa, 
Padua,  1471,  4(0.,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  1475, 
1493,  1495,  41o^  sjid  at  Basel,  1S43,  Svo.  The 
Greek  original  iiith  a  new  Latin  veiaion  was  iirat 
edited  by  J.  Curterius,  Paris,  1583,  I2mo.  A 
better  edition,  incorpuiating  also  the  fingments  of 
other  works  of  Hieiocles,  was  publiaiied  by  J. 
Pearson,  London,  16S4  and  i655,  4to.,  and  with 
additions  and  improvements  by  P.  Needham,  Cam- 
bridge, 1709.  Bvo.  A  still  better  edition  of  the 
commentary  alone  is  that  by  It.  Warren,  London, 
1743, 8vo. 

Hierocles  was  further  the  author  of  an  extensive 
work  entitled  ITfpl  nponolo!  kbI  el/iBpninis  kbI 
TOi!  Ifl)'  <iiiuy  Wilis  riSr  biUiy  jfyfjUOfW  cmmi|(»!, 
that  ^  On  Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  man's  free  will  with  the  divine  government  of 
the  world.    The  whole  consisted  of  seven  books, 
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and  was  dedicated  to  Olympiodorus  ;  but  the  work 
is  now  lost,  and  all  ttiat  has  come  down  to  us  con- 
sists of  soma  eitiacis  from  it  preserved  in  Pbotins 
(Bibl.  Cod.  214,  251).  These  extracts  are  also 
found  separately  in  some  MSS.,  and  were  pilbljshed 
by  F.  Morelli  at  Paris,  1593  and  15S7,  Bvo.  They 
are  also  contained  in  Pearson's  and  Needham's  edi- 
tions of  the  Commentary  on  Pytiiagoias.  From 
these  extracts  we  see  that  Hierocles  endeavoured  to 
show  the  agreement  between  PlaM  and  Aristode 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
and  to  refiite  those  wKo  attempted  to  deny  the 
IHvine  Providence. 

A  third  work  of  an  ethical  nature  ia  known  to 
us  from  a  number  of  extracts  in  Stobaeus  (see  the 
passages  referred  to  above,  under  No.  S),  on  jus- 
tice, on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  on  the  conduct 
towards  parents  and  relatione,  towai^  one's  country, 
on  marriage,  &C  The  masims  they  inculcate  are 
of  a  highly  estimable  kind.  The  work  to  which, 
these  extracts  belonged  probably  bore  the  title 
Td  ^^iwrof  oii;«va  (Suid.  s.  v.  "EumjSciv ;  Apostol. 
Pros.  ix.  90).  These  eitiacte  are  likewise  con- 
tained in  Pearson's  and  Needham's  editions  of  the 
Commentary.  There  is  another  work,  which  is 
referred  toander  the  title  of  OiHo™>ii«r(i,  but  which 
probably  formed  only  a  part  of  the  Td  ^lAoiTofuiif- 

I^tiy,  we  have  to  notice  that  Theosebius,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hierocles,  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Oorgias  of  Plato,  which  consisted  oF  notes  taken 
down  by  the  disciple  in  the  lectures  of  Hieroclea. 
(Phot  Biii  Cod.  292.) 

There  is  extant  a  work  (slled  'AirTfia,  a  coUec- 
in  of  ludicrous  tales  and  anecdotes,  droU  ideas, 
id  silly  speeches  of  school  pedants,  &c.,  which 
Els  formerly  ascribed  to  Hierocles  the  New  Pia- 
nist ;  but  It  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  very 
significant  person,  who  must  liave  lived  at  a  later 
no  than  the  New  Platonisl.  It  was  first  pub- 
Ushed  by  Marq.  Frehetus,  Ladenburg,  1 605,  Bvo., 
and  afterwards  by  J.  A.  Schler,  Leipzig,  1750, 
it  is  also  contained  in  Peaison's  and  Need- 
editions  of  the  Commentary  on  Pythagoras, 
n  J.  de  Rhoer^s  Obaervatimea  Fhibttogicae, 
Groningen,  1768,  8vo. 

6.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  known  to  us  only 
theautliorofawork  entitled  2oiii«Siifios,  that  is, 
The  Travelling  Companion,  which  is  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  tcavellera  through  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  It  was  pivbably  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ^ith  centnry  of  our  era ;  it  con- 
'  "  a  list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
apira,  and  of  935  diterant  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions,  and  is  therefai«  of  eonsiderable  import- 
ance tor  the  geography  of  those  countries.  The 
iiral  edition  in  C.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geaffn^  Sacr.,  Paris, 
1641,  and  Amsterdam,  1704,  fbl.,  is  incomplete. 
Better  editions  are  those  in  B.  Schelstraten's  AnH- 
qmtaa  Ecdes.  lUastr.,  Rome,  1697,  vol.  ii.,  and  in 
vol.  L  of  Banduri's  /mperium  Orknt. ;  but  by  far 
tile  best  edition  is  that  of  P.  Weeseling,  in  hia 
VeierUTn  IbnlfXaGramlti/tisTienay  Amsterdam,  1735, 
■  o.,p.631,&c.  (L.  S.] 

HIEROCLES  CUpovX^s),  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  veterinary  surgery,  of  nhich  only  some 
fragments  remain,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"action  of  writers  on  this  subject,  first  published 
Latin  by  Joannes  Raellius,  Paris,  1530,  fbl., 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Simon  Grynaeus, 
Basel,  1537, 4lo.     Nothing  ia  known  of  the  erenU 
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of  his  life,  exn(^pt  tliat  he  is  supposed  to  have  be?i 
a  lawyer  by  profesMon,  and  not  a  TOlerinary  sup 
genju,  and  lo  lime  lived  in  the  tenth  century  a^ei 
Chiiat,  as  he  dedicatt^  his  work  to  Caasianui 
Basstu.  He  n  pechaps  the  same  wrilec  who  it 
quoted  in  the  Oeoponica.  An  analjeis  of  hii 
opinionSf  bo  br  as  thej  can  be  gathered  &om  the 
fiagaenta  that  remmo,  is  given  by  Haller  in  hii 
Bibliolh.  Medic.  Praet.  Tri.  i.  p.  390 ;  see  alsc 
Fabric  ffiW.  Gr.  ToL  vi.  p.  497,  ed.  yet.  [WJi-G.] 
HIEKON  I.  ('Upat),  tyrant  of  Sya*ousB, 
wae  son  of  Deinomenea  and  brother  of  Gelon,  wbom 
he  succeeded  in  tlie  sovereignly,  B.  c  478.  Wt 
know  aearcaly  any  thing  of  bis  personal  history 
previous  to  his  accession,  except  that  he 
his  brother  in  his  various  wars,  and  s^_ 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  victnry  of 
Himera,  as  hia  share  in  the  glory  of  that  day 
commemorated  by  Gelon  himself  in  the  inscrij 
at  Delphi  which  recorded  his  triumph.  (Sehol.  ad 
Pittd.  I>^lh.  I  lS,%iL  115.)  It  is  stated  by  IKo- 
dorus  (si.  38)  that  Hieron  was  appointed  by 
Gelon  as  his  successor,  though  it  appears  &om 
other  anthoritiea  that  that  prince  left  an  in&nt  son ; 
hence  it  may  well  bo  suspected  that  he  assumed 
the  government  in  the  first  instance  only  in  his 
nephew's  name,  and  subsequently  took  possession 
of  it  for  huuself.  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  virtually  sovereign  of  Syracuse  from  the  time 
of  Gelon's  death,  but  his  role  was  soon  distin- 
gaished  &om  that  of  his  brother  by  its  ^gieater 
severity  and  moro  tyrannical  character.  Its  tran- 
quillity was  early  disturbed  by  his  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Polyialus,  to  whom  Gelon  bad  left  the 
eomrasnd  of  the  army  and  the  hand  of  his  widow 
Deniarete.  This  connection  secured  to  Polyiehia 
the  powerful  support  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum  (the 
&ther  of  Demsrets),  and,  united  wiSi  his  great 
popularity,  sufficed  to  render  him  an  object  of  sua- 
picion  to  Hieron.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed him  in  a  military  eipedition  agai 


The  Mure  of  this  design  led 
rupture  betvreen  the  tvro  brothers,  and  Polyzelus 
took  refuge  with  Theron,  who  ia  siud  to  have  been 
preparing  to  support  him  by  arms,  when  a  reconcili- 
ation was  effected,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  him  and  Hieron,  which  is  attributed  by 
some  accounts  to  the  intervention  of  the  poet 
Smionides.  (Schol.  od  i%&i.  Oi  ii.  29,  37.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  {xL  43),  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Hieron  himselt  who, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  overtures  of  thB  dtizens 
of  Himera,  and  espou«ng  their  cause  agunst  The- 
MU,  gnva  him  information  of  their  designs;  in 
gratitudB  for  which,  Theron  abandoned  his  hostile 
inlentiona.  By  the  treaty  thus  concluded,  Poly- 
zelus  was  restored  to  his  Ibrmer  poaiiion  at  Syra- 
cuse; while  Hieron  liimself  married  a  sister  of  the 
Agrigenliae  ruler.     (SchoL  ad  PtTid.  I.  o.) 

Our  inlbnnfttion  concerning  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Hieron  ia  very  imperfect,  but  the  detached 
and  fragmentary  notices  which  alone  renwn  to  us 
attest  the  great  power  and  influence  that  he  must 
have  possessed.  In  Sicily  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  powerful  cities  of  Naxos  and  Cataua,  the 
inhahilants  of  which,  according  to  a  favourite 
policy  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  he  removed  from 
their  native  seats,  and  established  them  at  Ldon- 
tmi,  while  he  repeopled  Cataiia  with  Syracusaus, 
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and  other  colonials  of  Dorian  origin  ;  and  having 
changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  the  founder  of  the  new  dty.  [Died.  xi. 
4S;  SchoL  adPhid.  OL  i.  SB,  Pglk.  i.  J,  130.) 
At  B  veiy  early  period  of  his  reign  also  we  £nd 
him  interposing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  praventuig  the  destruction 
of  Locri  by  Asaxilas  of  Rheginm,  which  he  appears 
to  have  effected  by  the  mere  apprehen  '        ""  ' ' 


without  I 


e  to  a 


(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  J.  98,  ii^  34.)  Son 
later  he  ag^n  interiered  on  behalf  of  the  sons  oi 
the  same  Anasilas,  and  by  urging  them  to  put  for- 
ward their  claim  to  the  sovereign  power,  sncceeded 
in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  Micythua  from  Rhe- 
gium.  (Diod.  xi.  m.)  The  death  of  Theron  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  violence  of  his  son  Thrasjdaeus, 
involved  Hieron  in  boatihties  with  Agrigentum, 
but  he  defeated  Thraeydaeus  in  a  great  battle, 
which  contributed  essentially  to  the  downfel  of 
that  tyiant  ;  and  after  his  expulsion  Hieron  was 
readily  induced  to  grant  peace  lo  the  Agrigentines. 
(Diod.  xi.  63.)  But  by  far  the  most  important 
event  of  his  reign  was  ^e  great  victory  which  be 
obfauied  over  the  Etruscan  Seet  near  Cunuie  (b.  c 
474),  and  which  appears  to  have  eiftotually  bicken 
the  naval  power  of  that  nation.  The  Etruacans  had 
attacked  Cumae  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  settie- 
ments  in  Campania  with  a  powerful  Seet,  and  the 
Cumaeans  invoked  the  asMstance  of  Hieron,  who, 
though  suffering  at  the  time  from  illness,  appears 
to  have  commanded  in  person  the  fleet  which  he 
deatined  to  their  support,  (Pind.  Path.  \.  137  i 
and  Schol.  ad  lee;  Diod.  sL  61.)  01  the  victory 
there  obtained,  and  which  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  an  interesting  memorial  has  been  preaerved 

Olympia  m  1B17,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

d  part  of  the  spoils  consecrated  by  Hieron  on 
session  to  the  Olympian  Zeua.  (Rose,  /nsw. 
Graee.    Vetust.  p.  66  ;  Boeckh's  Pindar,  vol  iii.  p. 

~!5.)     It  was  probably  after  thia  victory  that  he 

nt  the  colony  to  Pithecusa  or  Ischia,  mentioned 

■  Strabo  (v.  p.  248,) 

How  far  the  intenial  prosperity  of  Syracuse, 
under  the  rule  of  Hieron,  corresponded  with  this 
external  show  of  power  ws  have  no  means  of 
judging,  bnt  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  his 

Gelon.  He  fortified  his  power  by  the  maintenance 
if  a  large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and  evinced 
be  suspicious  character  of  a  tyrant  by  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  spies  and  informera.  (Arist. 
PoLt.n-,  Diod.  li,  43,  67  (  but  comp.  Plut.  de 
Ser.Nam.  Vind.f.  Bfil.)  In  one  respect,  how- 
r,  he  was  superior  to  hia  brother — in  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  patronage  that  he  extended  to  men 
"'  "era,  which  haacontributed  veiy  much  to  C3 


B  the 


of  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  philo 
phera  of  the  day.    Aeschylus,  Pindar,  ami  Bacchy- 
"  !es  arc  recorded  as  having  taken  up  their  aliode 
ith  him,  and  we  find  him  associating  in  friendly 
tercourse   with   Xenophanes,   Epicharmns,   and 
monides.     (Aelian.  Y.  H.  W.  IB  ;  Pans,  i,  2.  § 
i    Schol.  ad  Pisd.  P^.  ii.  131, 167;  Athen. 
.  p.  121,  xiv.  p.  656  i  Pint  ApopliSi.  p.  175,) 
Hia  intimacy  with  the  latter  was  particularly  cele- 
brated (Pseud,  Plat.  Epist.  2),  and  has  been  made 
tbe  subject  "bj  Xenophou  of  an  Imaginary  dialogue 
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entilled  die  Hieron  (Xen.  0pp.  torn.  v.  ed.  Schnei- 
der), but,  from  the  advice  there  pnt  into  the  mouth 
of  the  philoaopher,  as  well  as  tiom  the  bints  inter- 
epersed  bj  Pindar,  in  the  midst  of  iiis  praiaea  and 
flatteries,  we  may  gather  that  there  was  ranch  So 
disapprove  of  in  the  conduct  of  Hieron  towards 
liis  subjeeta  and  dependants.  (See  Boeclth,  ad 
PmA  P^.  i.  81— 83.)  His" 
was  especially  displayed,  as  wm  the  custom  of  the 
day,  in  the  great  contests  of  the  Grecian  games, 
and  his  victories  at  Olympia  and  Delphi  have  been 
immortalised  by  Pindar.  He  also  sent,  in  imitation 
of  his  btotliel'  Gelon,  splendid  offeringa  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  vi,  13.  g  1;  Athen. 
yi.  p.  23!,  233.) 

We  are  told  that  Hieron  was  afflicted  during  the 
latter  years  of  hia  life  by  the  atone,  and  that  painful 
malady  was  probably  tile  cause  of  his  death,  which 
took  pbce  at  Cataja,  in  the  tvpelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  B.  c,  467,  {SchoL  od  JVsrf.  Oi.  i.  I,  i'yfi. 
i.  89,  iii.  i ;  Pint  de  Pylh.  Orac.  19  ;  Diod.  si. 
38.  G6,)  Aristotle,  indeed,  says  that  he  reigned 
oniytenyeara(foty-12),bat  the  dates  of  Dio- 
dotus,  which  are  consialent  with  one  another,  are 
coufiimed  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  and  have 
been  justly  preferred  by  Clintfln  {F.  H.  tdI,  u.  p. 
38,  267),  He  was  interred  with  much  pomp  at 
Catana,  and  obtained  heroic  honours  as  the  new 
fiinnder  of  that  city,  but  his  tomb  was  subse^aentlj 
destroyed  by  the  old  inhabitants,  when  they  re- 
turned thither.afler  the  eipnlsion  of  the  Aetnaean 
colonists,  (Diod.  li.  SB  ;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  368.)  He 
had  one  son,  Demomenes,  by  hia  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Nicodes,  a  Syracusan:  by  his  subse- 
quent marri^e  with  the  aialer  of  Theron  already 
mentioned  he  hift  no  issue.  (Sthol.  od  Paui,  r^L 
i.  1 12  )  The  acholiast  here  caUs  her  the  cousin 
(dff^ia)  of  Theron,  but  she  is  elsewhere  repeatedly 
termed  bis  slater  (ad  01.  u.  39,  37).      [E.  H.  B,] 

HIERON  lr„  king  of  Straci/sh,  was  the  son 
of  Hierodea,  a  Syracusan  of  illustrious  ikth,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  gi-eat  Qelon,  the  victor  at 
Himera.  He  was  however  illegitimate,  bang  the 
offspring  of  a  female  servant,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  said  that  he  waa  exposed  as  an  infiint, 
but  that  some  omens  prophetic  of  his  futin^  great- 
ness caused  his  father  to  relent,  and  Ining  him  up 
wfth  care  and  attenUon.  (Justin.sxiii,  4;  Zonar. 
viii.  6.)  The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  filed 
with  certainty,  but  it  must  have  taken  place  ie/hi-e 
B.  c  306  J  hence  he  was  at  least  thirty  years  old 
when  the  departure  of  Pyrrhns  from  Sicily  (b.c. 
276)  left  the  Syraeusans  without  a  leader.  Hieron 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
that  monarch,  and  had  acquired  so  much  favour 
with  the  soldiery,  that  the  Syracuaan  army,  on  oc- 
casion of  some  diapnl*  with  the  people  of  the  city, 
appointed  him,  together  with  Artcmidoma,  to  be 
their  general ;  and  he  had  the  akill  and  address  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  his  command  from  the 
people,  and  conciliate  the  afiections  of  the  mul- 
ritude  as  e^ctually  as  he  bad  those  of  the  soldiers. 
But  his  ambition  did  not  atop  here.  By  hia  mar- 
riage with  the  danghlor  of  tepliiiea,  at  that  time 
,-     ...     .1.  _.^gjj  distinguished  and  influ- 
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ijiily  during  the  vrar  with  the  Man 
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it  powerfal  support 
republic  But  be  felt  that 
the  army  of  mercenaries,  which,  though  they  had 
been  the  first  to  raise  him  to  power,  he  well  knew 
to  be  fickle  and  treacherous  i  ho  theiefore  took  an 


(who,  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhua,  had  attacked 
the  Syraeusans),  to  abandon  these  troops  to  the 
enemy,  by  whom  they  were  abnost  aJl  cut  to 
pieces,  while  Hieron,  with  the  Syracuaan  dtizens, 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  combat,  efftcted  in 
safety  his  retreat  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  levy  a  new  army,  and  aa  soon  as  he 
had  organised  these  troops,  marched  forth  to  chas- 
tise (he  Mamertines,  who  were  naturally  elated 
with  thett  victory.  He  soon  drove  them  out  of  all 
the  teiritory  they  had  conquered,  took  the  cities  of 
Mylae  and  Alaesa,  whihi  those  of  Tyndaris,  Aba- 

Tha  Mamertines,  thua  hemmed  in  in  a  comer  of 
the  island,  ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  at  tha 
rivfir  Longanus,  but  were  totally  defeated,  their 
leader,  Cios,  taken  prisoner,  and  Messana  itself 
would  have  probably  fiJlen  into  the  hands  of 
Hieron,  had  not  the  intervention  of  the  Carth^- 
nians  prevailed  on  him  to  grant  a  peace  to  his 
humbled  enemies.  On  his  return  from  this  gloriona 
Bspedition,  Hieron  was  saluted  by  bis  fellow- 
ciUzens  with  the  title  of  king,  b.  c.  270.  (Polyb, 
i.  8,  9  s  Died.  Eax.  Bbeseh.  xjrii  p.  499,  SOO.) 

The  chronology  of  these  events  is  not  very  olsar 
(see  Pans,  vi,  12.  §  2  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii,  p. 
267  ;  andDroyaen,He;;e«sn(,  vol.  ii.  p,  268,  jwt), 
but  if  the  date  above  assigned  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Hieron  be  correct,  it  was  in 
the  year  preceding  bis  elevation  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity   {b.  e.  372),   that  he  assisted  the  Romans 
during  the  siege  of  Rheginm  with  supplies  of  com, 
as  wtJl  aa  with  an  auxiliary  foree.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 
We  know  nothing  more  of  hia  proceedings  from 
this  time  until  the  year  264,  nor  can  we  clearly 
discover  Ike  relations  in  which  be  atood,  either 
towards  Carthage  or  Rome  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that 
the  assistance  fiimiahed  by  him  to  the  latter  had 
given  umbrage  to  the  Carthaginians  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  VA  57  ;  Zonar.  viii.  6),  and  rendered  Ihem 
ifavourable  to  Hieron,  but  this  disposition  did 
it  break  out  into  actual  hostilities.     His  great 
iject  seems  stiU  to  have  been  the  complete  ex- 
ilsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sicily  ;  and  when, 
264,  the  Homaiis  for  the  first  time  interposed  in 
favour  of  that  people,  his  indignation  at  tiieir  in- 

the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  and  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Ilanno,  who  hart  just  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the 
of  a  large  army.     [Hanno,  No.  8.]     With 
combined  forces  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
issana  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  they  failed 
iventing  the  Roman  consul,  Appins  Claudius, 
crossing  tlie  straits  with  bis  army.  He  landed 
the  Syracusan  camp,  and  Hieron  gave  him 
battle  the  next  day,  but  met  with  a  partial  defeat ; 
and,  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  miatrust- 
jog  the  faith  of  his  allies,  suddenly  withdrew  with 
all  his  forces  to  Syracuse.      Thitlier,  after  some 
nlerval,  Claudius  followed  bun,  and  ravaged  the 
ipen  country  up  to  the  very  walla,  but  waa  unable 
o  effect  any  thing  gainst  the  city  itself,  and  was 
ompelled  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilential  dis- 
irderin  his  army  to  retreat.     The  next  year  (b.  a 
363)  hostilities  wsre  renewed  by  the  Romans,  and 
consuls,  OCacilius  and  Valerius,  not  only  laid 
(te  the  Syracusan  territory,  but  took  many  of 
Ic  smatlei'  and  dependent  towns  ;  and  Hieron, 
ling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-banded  with 
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the  Ruman  power,  and  seeing  little  iiape  of  asmi- 
ancG  from  Carthf^e,  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome. 
The  tenna  of  the  treat;  were  on  the  whole  auf- 
ficieatlf  &Toiirable  ;  Hieron  retained  peseseion  of 
the  whole  aoulh-easl  of  Sicily,  and  the  easteni  side 
of  the  island  as  Ikr  as  Tauromenium,  adiantagee 
which  were  cheaply  purchased  by  the  surrender  of 
his  prisoners  Euid  the  payment  of  a  large  stun  of 
money.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16,'  16  ;  Diod.  Eiee. 
J/oesch.  ixiii.  2,  4,  fi  ;  Zanar.  vijL  9  ;  Ofob.  it.  7.) 

From  this  timu  till  hia  death,  a  period  of  little 
lesa  than  half  a  century,  Hieron  continued  the 
stedGiBt  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romana,  a  policy  of 
which  his  subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the 
benefits,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never  before 
known  for  so  long  a  period.  But  such  an  interval 
of  peace  and  qa^et  natuially  affbrda  few  materials 
for  history,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  remainder  of 
Hieron'a  long  life  is  almost  confined  to  the  inter- 
change ot  good  offices  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  which  cemented  and  conHrmed  thdr 
friendship.  Daring  the  first  Punic  war  he  was 
fret[uent1y  called  upon  to  render  important  services 
10  his  new  allies ;  in  B.  c  263,  1^  the  zeal  and 
eneiyy  which  he  displayed  in  Inmishing  supphes 
to  the  Bomaji  consuls  before  Agrigentum,  he  en- 
abled them  to  continue  the  sie^,  and  ultimately 
effect  the  reduction  of  that  important  fortress. 
(Polyb.  i.  IS  ;  Zonar.  TiiL  10.)  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  wo  iind  him  sending  them  the  military 
engines  and  artillery,  by  means  of  which  they  look 
Camarina  (Diod.  £».  ffotsjci.  »iii.  9),andiD2S6 
displaying  the  utmost  solicitude  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  Roman  mariners  and  soldiers  after 
the  dreadful  shipwreck  of  their  fleet  off  Camarina. 
(Id.  ibid.  IS.)  Again  in  2B3  he  is  mentioned  as 
fumishmg  the  consul  Aurelius  Cotta  with  ships 
(Zonal,  viii.  H),  and  as  relieving  the  spirits  of  the 
Roman  army  by  an  opportune  supply  of  com,  when 
almost  disheartened,  during  the  long  protracted 
siege  of  Lilybaenm,  fi.c  249.  (Diod.  Eitc.  Hoeai^. 
xxiv.  t.)  For  these  ^thful  services  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  Included  under  the  protection  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Home  and 
Carthage  in  a  c.  241  (Polyb.  i.  62.  §  8),  and  by 
a  renewal  of  the  trea^  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  wblch  was  now  changed  into  a  perpetual 
alliance,  the  payment  of  all  tribute  being  henceforth 
reniilled.    (Zonar.  viiL  16  j  Appian,  Sic  2.) 

Duidng  tbe  interval  of  peace  between  the  two 
Punic  wais,  Hieron  visited  Rome  in  person,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  received  with  tbe  highest 
honours,  and  gave  a  pmof  at  once  of  his  wealth 
and  liberality,  by  distributing  a  vast  quantity  of 
com  to  the  people  at  the  secular  games.  (Eutrop. 
iii.  1.)  In  B.C.  222,  after  the  great  victory  of 
Maicellus  over  the  Oauls,  a  portion  of  the  spoils 
taken  on  that  occasion  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
senate  as  a  friendly  offering.  (Pint  Marc  8  ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  21.)  The  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
warnow  came,  le  put  bis  fidelity  to  the  highest  test; 
but  he  was  not  found  wantmg  to  his  t^lies  in  the 
hour  of  their  danger.  He  not  only  fitted  out  a 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  consul  Sem- 
pronlus  (of  which,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  command  in 
person),  but  offered  to  supply  the  Roman  legions 
and  naval  forces  in  Sicily  with  pro\Tsions  and 
clothing  at  his  own  expense.  The  next  year  (2 1 7), 
on  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Tbra- 
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syiuene,  he  hastened  to  send  to  Rome  a  large  snp- 
[jy  of  com,  as  well  as  a  body  of  liglit-armed 
au}:iliaries,  and  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  which 
was  consecrated  by  the  Romans  in  the  capilol. 
(Liv.  xii.  4S_61,  xnii.  37  ;  Zonai.  viii.  26  ;  Val, 
Max.  iv.  8.)  The  still  heavier  disaster  of  Cannae 
in  the  following  year(B.c.  2i6)  appears  to  have 
produced  as  little  change  in  hia  disposition  towards 
the  contending  powers  \  and  one  of  tlie  last  acts  ot 
his  life  was  the  sending  a  lai^  supply  of  money 
and  com  to  the  propraetor  T.  Otac^us.  (Liv. 
xxilL  21.)    The  dale  of  his  death  ia  noxhere  es- 

have  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  year  216.  (See 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  According  to 
Lncian  (Maarob.  10),  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-two :  both  Polybius  and  Llvy  speak  of  him 
aa  not  less  than  ninety.  (Polyb.  vii.  B  ;  Liv.  xxlv. 
4.)  Pausanias,  who  asserla  tiiat  he  was  murdered 
by  Deinomenes  (vi.  12.  §  4),  has  evidently  con- 
founded him  with  his  grandson  Hiemnymns. 

Hieron  displayed  his  wealth  and  munificence  in  so 
liberal  a  manner.  His  eyes  were  ever  tamed 
towards  Greece  itself,  and  he  sought  to  at 


attention  and  conciliatE 
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only  by  costJy  offerings  at  OljnipU  ai 

forward  readily  to  the  assistance  of  all  who  needed 
it  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
magnificent  presents  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodiana 
when  their  city  had  sufEered  ffmn  an  earthquake. 
(Polyb.  V.  88,  vii.  B  ;  Pans.  vi.  12,  §  2,  IS,  S  6.) 
Nor  did  hia  steady  attachment  to  the  Romans  pre- 
vent him  from  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians when  tlie  very  exjatence  ot  their  afate  was 
endangered  by  the  war  of  the  mercenaries.  (Polyb. 
L  83.)  His  internal  administration  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  mild  and  equitable :  though  he  did 
not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he  avoided  all  external 
display  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  appeared  in 
public  unattended  by  guards,  and  in  tbe  garb  of  a 
private  eitiaen.  By  retaining  the  aenate  of  the 
republic,  and  taking  care  to  consult  them  upon  all 
important  occasions,  he  preserved  tbe  fnrma  of  a 

that  he  was  siucerely  desirous  to  lay  aside  the 
sovereign  power,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  subjects. 
(Polyb.  TiL  8  ;  Liv.  ixiv.  4,  S,  22).  The  care  he 
bestowed  upon  the  financial  department  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  laws 
regulating  the  tithes  of  com  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  which,  under  the  name  of  L^es  Hieron- 
ieae,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Cicero  in  his 
oraUona  against  Verrea ;  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  equitable  and  precise  adjustmenl,  were  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  when  they  reduced  Sicily  to 
a  province.  (Cic  Ferr.  ii.  13,  iii  B,  Bl,  &c.)  At 
the  same  time  he  adorned  the  diy  of  S^^raiuse 
with  many  public  works  of  great  magnificence 
as  well  aa  of  real  utility,  among  vrhich  are  men- 
tioned temples,  gymnasia,  porticoes,  and  public 
altars  (Athenae.  v.  40 ;  Diod.  ivi.  83)  ;  that  hia 
cars  in  this  respect  was  not  confined  to  Syracnse 
alone  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  hia  name  on 
the  remarkable  edifices  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  of  late  years  at  Acme,  now  Fotezsolo.  (See 
the  Duea  di  Serra  di  Falco,  AxiieUlA  dtlla  SasHa, 
vol.  iv.  p.  168.)  Among  other  modes  in  which  he 
diaptaycd  his  magnificence  was  i 


■hip  of  enonnous  size,  far  exceeding  all  previously 
conatmcted,  which,  when  conipleted,  he  sent  laden 
with  comas  apresentto  Ptolemy  king  of  I^ypt  A 
delailed  acoonnt  of  this  wonderiu' 
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while  he  eecuced  to  hiu  subjects  the  blessings  of 
peEice,  Hieron  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for  war, 
4^.nd  not  only  kept  up  a  large  and  well-appointed 
fleet,  but  employed  his  friend  and  kinsman  Archi- 
medes in  the  constrnction  of  powerful  engines  batli 
for  attnck  and  defence,  which  afterwards  played  .so 
important  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Mta> 
ccllua.  (Lit.  lodT.  34;  Pint,  jVfura.  14.)  The 
power  and  maguificonce  of  Hieron  wore  celehmted 
hy  Theociitua  in  his  ai.fteentli  Wyll,  but  the  poefs 
pancgync  adds  hardly  any  thing  in  our  historical 
knowledge. 

Hieivjn  had  only  one  son,  Gelon,  who  died  shortly 
beibre  his  fiither  ;  but  he  left  two  daughters,  De- 
inarata  and  Hecaeles,  who  were  nutrried  respec- 
tively to  Andranodorns  and  Zoi'ppns,  two  of  the 
Erindpal  citizens  of  Syracuse.  He  was  succeeded 
y  his  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

Nnmerous  coins  ate  extant,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Hieron,  and  some  of  these  have  been  referred  by 
the  eaiiier  numismatists  to  the  elder  Hieron  ;  hut 
it  is  quite  certain,  from  the  style  of  work  of  the 
coins  themselves,  and  the  characters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  they  must  all  have  been  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Hieron  II.  Eckhel  (vol.i.  pp.2Bl— 2S71 
and  Viaoonti  .(/iTOii^TBpiifl  Oree^w,  vol.  ii,  p,  IB) 
are,  howeier,  of  opinion  that  the  head  upon  them, 
which  bears  the  diadem,  is  that  of  the  eider  Hieron, 
and  that  we  ctuinot  suppose  Hieron  II.  to  have 
adopted  the  diadem  on  his  coins  when  he  never 
wore  it  in  public.  There  does  not  seem  much 
weight  in  this  objection,  and  it  is  probable,  on  the 


HIERON  CUpwr).  1.  A  pilot  or  nav^tOT  of 
Soli  in  Cilisia,  was  sent  out  by  Alexander  xuith  a 
triacontec  to  explore  the  soulliem  shores  of  the 
Erythraean  sea,  and  circumnavigate  Arabia.  He 
advanced  much  further  than  any  previous  navigator 
had  done,  bat  at  length  return^,  apparently  dis- 
conraged  by  the  unespeoted  eitent  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  reported  on  his  retnm  that  Arabui  was 
neariy  as  large  as  India.  (Arr,  Xaai.  vii.  20.) 

2.  A  citiMn  of  laadiceia  in  Phrygia,  distin- 
guished for  his  wealth.      He  adorned   his  native 
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dty  with  many  splendid  buildings,  and  left  a  pro- 
perty of  2000  talents  at  his  death  to  be  applied  to 
public  purposes.  (Strab.  itii.p.  678,) 

3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  estnhlished  at 
Athens,  B.C  404.     (Xen.  HM.  it.  3.  g  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  chief  ealraps  or  govemora  among 
the  Parthians,  though,  fi-om  his  name,  evidently 
of  Greek  oripn,  at  the  time  when  Tiridates,  sup- 
ported by  Tiberins  and  the  Roman  influence,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  a.  n.  3S.     After  wavci^ng  for  soma 

*      "  *  rivals,  Hiei       ■    "      '  ' 


favoui 


lainlyin 


nentsl 


ilablishing  him  upon  the  throne.  (Tac. 
vt  43,  43.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIERON  ('lipwi'),  a  Greek  writer  on  TOtBiinacy 
snrgery,  whose  date  is  unknown,  but  who  may 
have  lived  in  the  fourth  t 
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Latin  by  Joannes  Ruellius,"  Paris,  1 530,  foL,  and 
in  Greek  by  Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1S37,  4tD. 
[W.A.G.] 
HIERON,  raodeUer.     [Tlepolemub.] 
HIERO'NYMUS  CUpi^fiD*),  historical.  1.  Of 
Elis,  a  lochagua  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  that  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Clcarchna  and  the  other  generals,  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions  during  the  retreat  and  subse- 
quent operations.    (Xen.  Anab.  in.  1.  §  34,  vi.  2. 
S  10,  vii.  1.  §  32,  4.  g  18.) 

An  Arcadian,  who  is  reproeched  by  Dera 


:s  with  hi 


of  h 


Philip,  by  whom  he  had  allowed  hi 
to  be  'cnrruptsd.  (Deni.  de  Cor.  p.  324,  de  Fuls. 
L^.  p.  344,  ed.  Reiske.)  An  elaborate  argument 
in  defence  of  the  pohcy  adopted  by  him,  and  those 
who  acted  with  hire  on  this  occasion,  will  he 
found  in  Polybius  (xvii.  14).  [E.  H.  R] 

HIERO'NYMUS  {'I^ivioi),  of  Ganlia,  an 
historian  who  is  frequently  cited  as  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  limes  imme- 
diately followmg  the  death  of  Aleiander.  He 
bad  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  the  events  of 
that  period.  Whether  he  had  accompanied  his 
fellow-citisen  Eumenes  during  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  we  have  no  distinct  testimony,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  we  lind  hint  not  only 
attached  to  the  service  of  his  countryman,  but 
already  enjoying  a  high  place  in  his  confidence-  It 
seems  probable  also  from  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
alluded  to  as  describing  the  1         '"       '''      '"  ' 


rofAlai 


nder,  that  hi 


i  that  he  h 


I   presei 


he  was  sent  by  Eiuuenes,  at  that  time  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Nora,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation 


produced  a  complete  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  parties,  and  Antigonns,  now  desirans  to  con- 
ciliate Eumenes,  charged  Hieronymna  to  be  the 
bearer  of  friendly  oifers  and  protestations  to  his 
friend  and  countryman.  (Died,  iviii.  42,  SO  ; 
Pint.  Mm.  12.)  But  though  Hieronymus  was  bo 
far  gained  over  by  Antigonus  as  to  undertake  this 
eml^asy,  yet  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  he  ad- 
hered Bleadily  to  the  cause  of  Eumenes,  and  ataom- 
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pimied  that  leader  until  his  final  captirlty.  In  the 
last  liattle  inGabiene  (d.  c  316)  Hieronymns  him- 
Belf  was  wounded,  and  fell  a  prisonsr  into  the  hands 
of  An^gonuB,  who  treated  hini  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  la  whose  seirice  he  henceforth 
attached  himeett  (Diod.  lii.  U.)  In  b.  c.  312, 
we  find  him  entrusted  hy  that  monareh  with  the 
chai'ge  of  collecting  bitumen  from  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
project  which  WHs  frustrated  hy  the  hostility  of  the 
neighbouring  Araba.  (Id.  lis.  100.)  The  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (c  Apioa.  \.  23)  that  he  was  at 
one  time  appointed  by  Antigonua  to  the  gosem- 
ment  of  Syria,  is  in  all  probability  erroneous.  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  Hieronymna  continned  to 
foUow  the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  he  is 
again  mentioned  in  B.  c.  893  as  being  appointed  by 
the  latter  governor  or  harraost  of  Boeotia,  after  his 
first  conquest  of  Thebes.  (Plut.  Demstr.  39.) 
Whether  he  was  reinstated  in  this  office  when 
Thebes,  after  ahakuig  off  the  yoke  for  a  while,  fell 
again  under  the  power  of  Demetrius,  we  are  not 
e  any  infomiati 
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I  Lysu 


Towards   the  latter 


inferred,  from  the  hostility  towards  Lysimachus 
and  PyrrhuB  eiiaeed  by  his  writings  at  a  period 
long  subsequent,  that  he  continued  unshaJcen  in  his 
attachment  Xo  Demetrins  and  to  his  son,  Antigonus 
GonatHS,  after  bun.  It  appears  that  be  sorviied 
Pyrrhns,  whose  death,  m  B.  c  273,  was  mentioned 
in  bis  history  (Paus.  i.  13.  g  9),  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  104,  having  had  the  unusual  ad- 
vanl^e  of  retaining  his  strength  and  feculties  un- 
impaired to  the  last.  {Lucian.  Macrob.  22.J 

The  hiatoiical  work  of  Hieronymus  is  cited 
under  various  titles  {i  rdi  tSp  tiaSixt'  loYaptxi 
yeypaipds,  Diod.  xviii.  43  ;  Iv  rg  ne^  rm  inyi- 
pmi'  ir|iit7jUaTt(^  Dionys.  L  6),  and  these  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  constituting  sepa- 
rate works  !  but  it  seems  probable,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  wrote  but  one  general  work,  comprising 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  Whether  he  gave  any  de- 
tmled  account  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  hunself  is 
at  least  doubtful,  for  the  few  facts  cited  irom  him 
previous  to  the  death  of  that  monarch  are  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  incidentally  mentioned ; 
and  the  passage  in  Suidas  (a.  v.  'leparviuis),  which 
is  quoted  hy  Fabricius  to  prove  that  he  wrote  a 
history  of  that  prince,  is  manifestly  corrupt.  Pro- 
bably we  should  read  ri  in"  'AAe^dt^piii,  instead  of 
Til  tiir'  'A\i(Mpou,  as  proposed  by  Fabiima. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  infer  (aa  has  been  done 
by  the  AbW  S6vin,  Meat,  de  CAead.  des  Inter. 
vol.  xiiL  p.  32),  that  his  history  of  Pyrrhns  formed 
a  distinct  work,  though  he  is  repeatedly  cited  by 
Plutarch  as  an  authority  in  his  life  of  that  prince. 
(Plut  Pifrrli.  17,  21.)  It  was  in  ftis  part  of  his 
work,  also,  that  he  naturally  feund  occr^ion  to 
touch  upon  the  alBiirs  of  Home,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the 
first  Greek  writers  who  had  given  any  account  of 
the  history  of  Ihal  dty  (Dionya.  1  6).  But  that 
Dionysius  himself  did  not  follow  his  authority  in 
regard  to  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  is 
es  of  Plutanii  already  dted, ' 


snnmerated  by  Dionysius  (da  comp. 
4)  ajnong  the  writers  whose  defective  style  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  to  read  them  through. 
He  is  also  severely  censured  by  Pausauias  for  his 
partiality  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  the  iji- 


I,  indeed,  he  had  an  additional  cause  of 
enmity,  on  account  of  Lysimachus  having  destroyed 
his  native  city  of  Cardia  to  make  way  foe  the 
foundation  of  Lysmmcheia.  (Paus.  i.  9.  g  3,  13. 
g  9.)  Thei»  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  history  of 
Aleiander's  immediate  enccessors  (the  SitESoxoi 
and  iiriyoifoi).,  which  has  descended  to  us,  is  de- 
rived in  great  patt  &om  Hieronymus,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  to  what  extent  hia  authority 
was  followed  by  Diodoms  and  Plutarch.  (See  on 
this  point  Heyne,  De  Foi^.  Ditideri,  p,  cxiv.  in 
DindorTs  edition  of  Diodorua  ;  and  concerning 
Hieronymus  in  general,  Tosaius,  de  Hislarick 
(rmecis,p.  99,  ed.  Westermann  i  S^vin,  Se^rohes 
sar  la  Fie  et  lea  Oavrages  de  Jenmie  de  Cardie^  in 
the  Mem.  da  FAead.  d'lmor.  vol.  xiii.  p.  30,  &c.  ; 
and  Drojaen,  Hdleimm.  vol.  i.  pp.  670,  683.) 
[B.  H.  B.] 
HIBRO'NYMUS  ^Updnftos),  king  of  Svai- 
CII9E,  succeeded  his  giand&tber,  Hieron  II„  in 
B.  c.  216.  He  was  at  this  time  only  fifteen  years 
old,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  at  a  crisis  full  of 
peril,  for  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  given  a  shock 
to  the  Roman  power,  the  influence  of  which  had 
been  felt  in  Sicily  \  and  though  it  had  not  shaken 
the  fidehty  of  the  aged  Hieron,  yet  a  hirge  party  at 
Syiacuse  was  already  disposed  to  abandon  the  alli- 
ance of  Home  for  that  of  Carthage,  The  young 
prince  had  already  given  indica^ona  of  weakness, 
if  not  depravity  of  disposition,  which  had  alarmed 
his  grand&tber,  and  cauaed  him  to  confide  the 
guardianahip  of  Hieronymus  to  a  council  of  fifreen 
persons,  among  whom  were  his  two  sons-in-law, 
Andranodorus  and  Zoippua.  But  the  objects  of 
this  anangement  were  quickly  frustrated  by  the 
ambition  of  Andianodorua,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  interference  of  his  colleagues,  persuaded  the 
young  king  to  assmuo  the  i-eina  of  government,  and 
himself  set  the  enaniple  of  re»gning  his  office, 
which  was  followed  by  the  other  guai'diana.  Hie- 
ronynma  now  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
his  two  nnclea,  both  of  whom  were  fevourahle  to 
the  Carthaginian  aUiance :  and  Thmson,  the  only 
one  of  bis  counsellors  who  ret^ned  any  influence 
over  hia  mind,  and  who  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  Romans,  was  soon  got  rid  of  by  a  charge  of 

to  Hannibal,  and  the  envoys  of  ^mt  general,  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydee,  were  welcomed  at  Syiacuse 
Ith  the  highest  honours.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iputies  sent  by  Appiua  Claudius,  the  Raman 
.  aetoc  m  Sicily,  were  1ieal«d  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  evident  that  Hieronymus  was 
preparing  for  immediate  hostilities.  He  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Carth^c,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
that  power,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  river  Himera 
be  the  boundary  between  the  Carthaginians 
^iBcusans  in  Sicily:  but  be  quickly  raised 
landa,  and,  by  a  aecond  embassy,  laid  clam 
whole  island  for  himself.  The  Cartha^nians 
readily  promised  every  thing,  in  order  to  secure  his 
alliance  for  the  moment :  and  he  assembled  an  army 
of  Rfleen  thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  t^e  the  field,  having  previously  dis- 
patched Hippocrates  and  Epicyd^  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  cities  subject  to  Rome,  when  his 
.hemes  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.   A  band 

tones,  fell  upon  him  in  the  aliccts  of  Lcontini,  and 


HIERONYMUS. 
dispatclied  him  with  numerous  tvounds,  before  hU 
guai-ds  conid  como  lo  his  succour,  B.  c.  215.     (Li 
xsiv.  4— 7 1  Polyb.  vii.  2— G.) 

The  short  r«iga  of  HieronymuE,  which  had  laaCed 
only  1 3  months,  hod  presented  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  his  grand&ther.  Brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  eaerrating  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences Ufa  court,  his  naturally  bad  disposition,  at 
once  weak  and  violent,  felt  them  all  in  their  full 
force  i  and  he  exhibited  ta  the  Greeks  the  first  in- 
mance  of  a  childish  tyrant.  From  the  moment  of 
his  accession  he  gave  himself  up  lo  the  inHuenee  of 
flatterers,  who  ur^d  him  to  the  vilest  exce 
lie  assumed  at  once  all  the  external  pomp  of  royalty 
Hi  ron  had   eo   studiously   avoided ;    and 

ecies  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  he 
la  most  unrelenting  cruelty  lowaids  all 

ecama  objectB  of  Ms  suspieion.     Foly- 
appcars  inclined  to  doubt  the  state 
m  u  subject  1  and  it  is  not  uuprobablo 

may   have   been  esaggaiatcd   by   the 
rs  hom  ha  relers:  but  there  ia  certainly 

uig  he  nature  of  the  case  to  justify  h  s 

am       nd  the  example,  in  later  days,  of  £la 
g    a!       ta  whose  character  tliat  of  Hieronymns 
pe  rs  to    Bve  home  much  reaemWance,  is  sulR 
lo        w  hotv  little  any  excesses  that  are  re- 
ed latter  can  he  called  incredible.  Among 
tan  es  of  his  wanton  contempt  of  public 
ece  is  said  to  have  married  a  common 
ro        te      n  whom  he  bestowed  the  title  and 
ta         queen.     (Polyb.  vii.  7  (  Liv.  xiiv.  5; 
D         Bxa    'ales.  xiTi.  p.  5GS,  5S3;  Athsn.  vi. 
p           XI       .  577)  VaL  Max.  ui.  3.  Ext.  %  6.) 

com    of  Hieronymus  are  more  abonflant 
g        ave  been  expected  from  the  shortness 
f  h  8  re  gn     they  all  bear  h  s  portra  t  on  ll  e  ob- 
verse, and  a  thuaderbolt  o    theiBverae   [E.H  R] 


HIERONYMUS  (Upt.™«!)  I  lernry  1. 
Son  of  Xenophanes  a  tlag  c  Hud  d  thyramb  c  poet, 
wh  iBattackedbyAnslophaneB(.^c*anj,3e7  A^uA. 
31( ,  and  Schol. ;  Suid.  a.  o.  KAhtoi). 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  commonl;  called  a  peripatetic, 
though  Cicero  quesljons  his  right  lo  the  title,  was 
H  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  contempoisry  with  Al^ 
cesikiis,  about  B.  c  300.  He  appears  lo  have  lived 
d]wn  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpfaus.  Ha  is 
fi-equently  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  lella  ua  that 
he  held  the  highest  good  to  con^t  in  freedom 
from  p-un  and  liouble,  and  denied  that  pleasure 
was  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
quolationa  from  his  writings  tltp}  /UStis,  iirropuni 
iliro^o^/wrn  or  rd  triropaSiiir  iHro/iH^/tara,  ftnd 
from  his  letters.  It  woold  seem  &om  Cicero  (Or. 
S6),  compared  with  Bulinus  (Je  Comp.  etMetr.  p. 
318),  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Hieronymus 
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b.,  V.  p.  217,  d.,  I.  p.  424,  f,  p.  435,  a.,  ii.  p.  499, 
f,  xiii.  p.  SS,6.  a.  p.  667,  e.  p.  601,  f.  p.  604,  d.  5 
Strah.  viii.  p,  378,  ix.  p.  443,  x.  p.  475,  xiv.  p.  655; 
Ding.  LaeTt.  iv.  41.  45  i  Pint  Ages.  13,  Ariet.  27 ; 
Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graee.  pp.  82,  83,  ed.  Wealer- 
mann  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  vol.  iii. 
p.  496,  vol.  vi.  p.  131.) 

3,  Very  probably  the  same  aa  the  preceding,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  poets,  from  the  Hfth  book  of 
which  (JiefA  KiBapifSSv),  and  ftom  another  book 
of  it  (Ilffj  tSv  tpert^om^v),  there  are  quo- 
tations. (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636,  £1  AposU  Prov.  xi. 
"      '^  "  *AvivyvpdiTios.)     Perhaps  he  is 


these 


luthor 


(i  of  Hesiod.    (Fabric.  Bibl.  Groee.  vol.  i. 

HIERO'NYMU8,commonIyknown  as  SAINT 
JEROME.  EusEHius  HiBBonvMus  Sophbo- 
Niui  was  a  native  of  Slridon  a  town  upon  the 
confines  of  Dalmat  a  a  d  Fannon  a,  wh  ch  having, 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  (he  Goths  in  A.  D.  377, 
Is  site  cannot  now  be  delerm  ned  His  parents 
were  both  CI  r  et;an  I  ving  t  would  appear,  ia 
easy  cmumstnnce".  The  per  od  of  his  birth  is  B. 
matter  of  eon  derahio  donhl.  Prosper  Aquita-, 
n  cua,  n  h  s  chron  cle  taxes  upon  the  year  A.  D. 
ddl  Dup  brngBdovnt!ieeTenta»IowBs34S; 
whde  other  writers  have  dei,ided  in  favour  of  vari- 
ous intennediale  epochs.  That  (he  first  of  (he 
above  dates  is  Mo  early  seems  certain,  for  Jerome, 
in  the  commentary  upon  Habbakuk  (0.  3),  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  been  still  occupied  with  gram- 
matical studies  at  tbe  death  of  Julian  the  apostate  ; 
but  unce  this  took  place  in  383,  he  must,  accord- 
ing to  t]ie  statement  of  Prosper,  have  been  at  that 
time  thirty-two  years  old,  while  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Du  Pin  would  make  him  just  eighteen, 
su  age  corresponding  much  better  wi^  the  expres- 
sions employed,  unlesa  we  are  to  receive  them  in  a 
very  eKtendrd  acceptation.     After  havuig  acquired 

jitlher,  Eueebius,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  for 
the  prosecution  of  kis  studies,  where  ha  devoted 
Idmself  with  great  ardour  and  success  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  to  rhetoric,  and  to  the  difierent 
branches  of  philosophy,  enjoying  the  instructions  of 
tbo  most  distingDished  preceptors  of  that  era,  among 
wh»m  was  Aelius  Donatus  [Donatusj.  Having 
been  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  he  nndertoofc 
a  journey  into  Gaul,  accompanied  fay  his  friend  and 
schoolfeUow  Bonosus ;  and  after  a  lengthened  lour, 
passed  some  time  at  Treves,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  tmnscribiiig  the  commentaiies  of  Hila- 
rius  upon  the  Psalms,  and  his  volumiuons  work 
upon  Synods,  Here  too  he  seems  lo  have  been, 
for  the  first  time,  impressed  with  a  deep  religious 
feeling,  lo  have  formed  a  steadbst  resolution  ta 
amend  his  career,  which  had  hitherto  been  some- 
wha(  irregular,  and  to  have  resolved  to  devote 
himself  with  zeal  to  the  mlerests  of  Chrisljanity.' 
Upon  quitting  Gaul,  he  probably  returned  to  Roma; 
but  in  370  we  lind  him  living  at  Aquileiu,  in  close 
intimacy  with  Ruiinns  and  Chromatiua;  and  at 
this  time  he  composed  his  first  theologioj  essay, 
tlie  letter  to  Innocentius,  De  Maiiere  lejoiffis  jter- 
Bfflm.  Having  been  compelled  by  some  violent 
cause,  now  unknown  {Sabilia  luiio  me  a  latere  too 
iDttBulsii,  JEp.  m.  ad  Ruf),  suddenly  lo  quit  tiiis 
abode  in  373,  he  ael  out  for  the  East,  along  with 
;en«us,  Evagrius,  and  Heiiodorus,  and  Ira- 
ig  Thiiite,  Bithynia,  Oalalja,  Pontus,  Cappo- 


Kigle 
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by  a  dangerous  mala^j.  A  great  changs  seems  t< 
have  taien  place  in  the  mind  of  Jerome  during  thii 
illness  ;  the  ceiigiona  enthusiaem  lint  kindled  upoi 
the  banks  of  tlie  Moselle,  assumed  a  more  ausleri 
and  gioomy  form  in  the  luxuriona  capilal  of  Syria 
In  obedience,  as  he  beliered  or  pretended,  to  thi 

cb.),  which  reproached  him  especially  on  accouni 
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of  his 


e  iLdmi 


nioed  to  aljandon  the  i 


of  Cicei 


etody  of  the  pro&ne  writers, 
eif  e?fc1uaively  with  holy  toils 
From  this  time  forward  a 
ic  habits  became  tlie  niling 
principle,  we  might  say,  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  After  haTing  listened  for  some  time  to  the 
instructions  of  ApoUinarius,  bishop  oi  Laodiceia, 
whose  errors  witn  regard  to  the  Incarnation  had 
not  yet  attracted  attention,  he  retired,  in  374,  to 
the  desert  of  Chalcis,  lying  between  Antioch  and 
the  Euphrates,  where  he  passed  four  years,  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  most  rigid  obserrancea  of 
monkish  ascetism,  tortured  by  unceasing  remorse 
on  account  of  the  sinfulnese  of  his  earlier  years. 
The  bodily  exhaustion  produced  by  ^ting 


suing  with  resolute  perseverance  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  although  often  reduced  almost 
t»  despair  by  the  difficulties  he  encountered  ;  from 
compoung  annotations  upon  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
and  from  kee^ng  up  an  active  correspondence 
with  his  Iriends.  His  retirement,  however,  was 
grievously  disturbed  by  tlie  bitter  strife  which  had 
arisen  at  Antioch  between  the  ^tiaans  of  Mele- 
lius  and  PauHnus ;  for  havii^,  in  deference  to  the 
opinkin  of  the  Western  Church,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  he  became  actively  involved  in  the 
controveisy.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  379, 
he  found  bimself  compelled  to  quit  his  retreat,  and 
repair  to  Antioch,  where  he  unwillingly  consented 
to  be  ord^ued  a  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  upon  the 
express  Btipnlation  that  he  shonld  not  be  required 
to  perform  the  regular  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 
Soon  aiiar  he  betook  himself  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  abode  for  three  years,  enjoying  the  in- 
society,  and  friendship  of  Gregory  of 


Naaianzus,  and  busily  employed  in  ext 
perfecting  bis  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lai^uage, 
from  which  he  made  seveial  translations,  the  most 
important  bdng  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  In  381 
MeletiuB  died  ;  but  this  event  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  schism,  for  his  partisans  immediately  elected 
a  smjceseor  to  him  in  the  person  of  Flavianns,  whose 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  Eastern 
prelates.  The  year  following,  Damasus,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  falming  these  unseemly  dissensions,  sum- 
moned FauUniis,  ti^ther  with  his  chief  adherents 
and  antagonists,  to  Eome,  where  a  counul  was 
held,  in  which  Jerome  acted  as  secretary,  and 
formed  that  close  friendship  with  the  chief  pontllf 
which  remained  Brm  until  the  death  of  the  latter. 


i  his 


and  work  of  revising  the  n 


onslyc. 


eived 


he  laboured  unceasingly  in  proclaiming  the  glory 
and  merit  of  a  contemplative  life  and  monastio  dis- 


stial  graces  of  an 


strong  indignation  and  alarm  among  their  relations 
and  admirers,  and  t^  amuse  the  jealousy  of  the 
regular  priesthood.    He  was  assdled  on  every  side 


populace  wera  incited  to  insult  h  m  wh  n  he 
appeared  in  public.  These  attacks  he  w  h  d 
a  while  with  undaunted  Urmness ;  b  up  h 
death  of  his  patron  and  steadfest  support  Damaius 
in384,hefoundit  necessary,ordeem  d  prod 
to  withdraw  from  the  persecution.  He  acco  d  gy 
sailed  from  Some  m  the  month  of  A  gu  t,  115 
accompanied  by  several  friends  ;  and  af  g 

at  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  hosp  tab  y 
received  by  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  reached 
Antioch.     There  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 


I  of  his 


lis,  the  I 


widow- 


Paula,  and  her  daughler  Eustechium,  attended  by 
a  number  of  devout  maidens,  along  with  whom  he 
made  a  lour  of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  Egypt,  and 
returning  to  Palestine  in  S36,  settled  at  Betlilehem, 
where  Paula  erected  four  monasteries,  three  for 
nuns  and  one  for  monks,  she  herself  presiding  over 
the  former  until  her  death,  in  404,  when  she  was 
succeeded  by  Eustechhmi,  while  Jerome  directed 
the  latter  estabUshment.  In  this  retreat  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  bu»ed  with  hb  ofllaal 
duties,  and  with  the  composition  of  hia  works. 
Notwithstanding  the  pnrsuils  by  which  he  was 
engrossed  in  bis  solitude,  the  latter  years  of  Jerome 
did  not  ghde  smoothly  away.  The  wars  waged 
agdnst  Rufinus,  against  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  agdnst  the  Pelagians,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour,  but  with  Httle  meekness  ;  and  the 
Ciendship  formed  with  Augustin  must  have  I>Ben 
rudely  lioken  off  by  the  dispute  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  di^rcnce  betwen  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  for  the  Angular  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Afirican  bishop.  At  length  the  ran-, 
corous  bitterness  of  his  atlacks  excited  so  much 
wrath  among  the  Pelagians  of  the  East,  that  an 
armed  multitude  of  these  heretics  assaulted  the 
monastery  at  Bethlehem;  and  Jerome,  having 
escaped  with  dilflculty,  was  forced  U  remain  in 
llment  for  upwanls  of  two  years.  Soon  after 
turn,  in  418,  both  mmd  ^  body  worn  out 

r  gave  way,  and  he  expired  on  the  SOth  of 


•f  which  the  above  is 
sketch,  are  passages  collecled  from 
these  havi 


1  the  editii 


of  Eras 


,  ofMari 


ographical  fori 


id  of  Vallarsi.     See  also 

is,  BibL  SiOT.  lib.  iv.  p.  302  ;  Du  Pin,  His- 
lors  of Ecdealaalieal  Writera,  fiflh  century;  Mar- 
tianay.  La  Vie  de  SI.  JtTwm,  Paris,  4te.  1706 ; 
Tillemont,Meni.£'iB&s.vol.xiiLi  Schriick,  fi'rcJea- 
gesA.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 344 ;  Sebastian  Data,  Maxi- 
mus  Uzeronpaas  VUaa  ttae  ScriptoTt  Ancon.  4te, 
1760  j  Engelstoff,  Hieroa^ta  SIrldonensis,  intsr- 
pfes,  eriiicuB^  essgetat  ajxdagela,  Ttisturiciiit  doctor^ 
iiu»ii>ciu$,Hafn,avo.,1797i  Bi.)a,GeiieA.ilerS'6m, 
LmeraL  Snppl.  Bond.  II.  Abtheil,  g  82;  but 
perhaps  nunc  of  the  above  will  be  found  moregene- 


.C.tio'jlc 


H1ER0NYMU3. 
■rally  nsefii!  than  the  artiola  HtsroJiyBiws,  by  Colin, 
in  the  Eni^opddie  of  Eisch  and  Grubei. 

Ill  giving  a  short  account  of  the  works  of  Jerome, 
which  may  be  classed  undar  the  fonr  heads  —  I. 
Efistolab  !    II.  TBACTiTua  !   III.   Commbn- 

TiKII     BiBLlCI  i   IV.    BlflLIOTHECA    DjVIHA,     wa 

shall  follow  closely  the  ordsi  Adopted  m  the  edi^on 
of  Vallani,  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Vol.  I. 
I.  EpiSTOtAK.  In  the  earlier  editions  the 
letteta  of  Jerome  aie  grouped  together  accord- 
ing tn  (beu^  Babjects,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
ranked  under  three  ^reat  heada :  Theologicae, 
Polemkae,  Momfei.  This  system  being  altogetbe; 
vague  ail^  luisati&lactory,  the  Benedictines  selected 
from  the  mass  eighteen,  including  one  from  Pcpe 
Damasus,  which  celer  direolly  to  tfie  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  they  distingnished 
by  the  epithet  OriUme  or  Etc^sticae,  placing  them 
immediately  before  the  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tares.  (Ed.  Bened.¥ol.  ii.  p.  661— 711.)  The 
remainder  they  endeavoured  to  amtnge  according 
to  their  dales,  dividing  them  into  sii  classes,  cor- 
.  responding  to  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the 
life  of  the  author,  to  which  a  aeTenth  class  was 
added,  containing  those  of  which  the  dme  is  un- 

dedicatory,  prefixed  to  various  translations  from 
the  Oieek  ;  and  a  ninth  class,  containing  some 
letters  neither  by  nor  to  Jerome,  but  which  in 
former  editions  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  rest. 

(Ed.  Bened.  vol  It.  p.  ii.  p.  1 ad  fin.)     In 

the  second  daas,  howewr,  they  have  thought  fit  to 
indnde  »11  the  biographical  tracts  of  Jerome  ;  and 
in  the  third  class  eJl  his  polemical  and  upolngetical 
works  ;  while  in  the  fifth  they  have  departed  from 
their  plan,  for  the  pui'puBe  of  presenting  at  one  view 
the  correspondence  with  Theopiiilus  and  Augustln, 


HIBR0NYMU8. 


of  thosi 


lass,  and  a  few  after 
I)  claes.     Yallarsi  has. 


veralsf 


and  after  a  minute  investigation,  in  the  course  of 
whici  many  letters  hitherto  received  without  sus- 
picion have  Iffien  rejected  aa  spuinous,  and  others 
undoubtedly  authentic  eollecled,  for  the  first  time, 
from  various  sources,  has  adopted  the  chronolo^cal 
order  for  the  whole,  distributing  them  into  five 
perioda  or  classes.  The  first  erobtacea  thoae  written 
icom  A.  D.  srO,  befiire  Jerome  lietook  himself  to 
the  desert,  up  to  3S1,  when  he  quilled  his  solitade 
and  repaired  to  Rome  ;  the  second  those  written 
during  his  residence  at  Rome  fimn  38'2  nntil  he 
quitted  the  city  in  386,  and  smled  for  Jerusalem ; 
tiie  third  those  written  at  the  monastery  of  Beth- 
lehem, from  366  until  the  condemnation  of  Origen 
by  the  Alexandrian  avnod  in  400  ;  the  fnurth  those 
written  from  401  until  his  death  in  420 ;  the  fifth 


The  total  i 


neU   a 


tilOSi 


1  by 


Jerome,  is  in  the  Benedictine  edition  126,  ii 
edition  of  Vallarai  150. 

Of  these  the  larger  portions  have  nothing  of  that 

the  correspondence  even  of  the  most  learned,  and 
are  in  fact  letters  in  name  and  form  only,  and  not 

devoted  to  the  critidsm  and  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bible,  while  many  others  are 
lengthened  disqui^tions  on  abstruse  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  A  general  idea  of  their 
contents  will  he  ohlajned  from  the  following  table, 
in  which  they  fijllow  euch  other  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Vallarei,  the  probable  date  being 
appended  to  each,  and  also  the  number  which  it 
hem's  m  the  Benedictine  and  the  earlier  editions. 


I.  Ad  Innocenlium,  de  muHere  sepltes 


374 

SB 

II.  Ad  Theodosium  et  eeterosAnchoretas 

3 

374 

41 

374 

2 

374 

6 

V.  Ad  eumdem 

4 

374 

37 

VI.  Ad  Julitmum 

3T4 

43 

. 

374 

42 

VIII.  Ad  Nioeam  Hypodiaconum  . 

8 

374 

IX.  Ad  Chryaogonum      . 

374 

31 

X.  Ad  Paulum  Concordiensem  . 

10 

374 

39 

XL  Ad  Vi^nes  Almonenses      . 

12 

374 

45 

U 

374 

36 

XIII.  Ad  Cast»rinam  Matertemm  . 

13 

374 

XIV.  Ad  Heliodorum 

5 

376 

67 

XV.  AdlJamasumPapamdeHyposlasibua 

14 

376 

58 

XVI.  Ad  eumdem 

16 

379 

77 

XVII.  Ad  Marcuni  Presbylerum     . 

15 

381- 

Inter  Commen 

3S3 

124 

Inter  Criticas, 

383 

146 

XX.  Ad  Damasum  de  Osonna      . 

Ibid.  11. 

383 

146 

XXI.  Ad  eumdem  de  duobus  tiliis,  frugi  et 

Ibid.  III. 

384 

22 

XXII.  Ad  Eustochium  de  Viipnilnle 

18 

384 

34 

384 

16 

XXIV.  Ad  eamdem  de  laudibus  Asellae 

21 

136 

XXV.  Ad  eamdem  de  decem  Dei  nominibus 

Inter  Criticas, 

384 

137 

.    .    >odbna    . 

Ibid.  XV. 

ib,G(5oglc 


HIERONYMUS. 


XXVII.  Ad   eBiudem    adveraus   obtrecla 


XXVIII.  Ad  Qiimdem  do  Dlapn 
XXIX.  Ad  eamdem  de  Epliod 
XXX.  Ad  PauUm  de  Alphat. 


I  Teraphin 


XXXI.  Ad  EnstDchium  de  MunUBCulis 
XXXII.  Ad  Marcelkra  bretis 
XXXIII.  Ad  Pttnlnm  de  Origenc,  fragmeiitum 
XXXIV.  Ad  Mmellamde  Psalm.  CXXVI.     , 
XXXV.  Damaai  ad  Hioionynium  de  q^uinqiK 

Qiwestionibua       . 
XXXVI.  Ad  Damasmn  de  qniDque  Qua 


XXXVir.  AdMarcdlamdeCoir 
XXXVIII.  Ad  MBCcelliun  He  as 


sillae 

XXXIX,  Ad  Paalam  de  oHtu  BlesiHae 
XL.  Ad  Manellam  de  Onaao 
XLI,  Ad  eamdem  contra  Montanum 
XLII.  Ad  eamdein  contra  Novatisnos 
XIiIIl.  Ad  eamdcm  de  laudibue  mris 
XLIV.  Ad  eanidem  de  MnnuscuJia  . 
XLV.  AdAeellam.  , 
XLVL  Paiilae  et  Enatocliii  ad  MarcflUm 
XLVII.  Ad  Desideriiim 
XLVIII.  Ad  PammBchiutu    pro   liblls   conl 
JoYiniBnnin 
XLIX.  Ad  eumdem  aJia 
L.  Ad  DomnioneDi 
LI.  Epiphsnii  ad  Joannsm  HicToBoljn 

LII.  Ad  Nepotannm  de  vita  Clerioonim 
LIII.  Ad  Panlinum  do  studio  Scrlpturan 
LIV.  Ad  Fuiiani  de  Tiduita,te  servanda 
LV.  Ad  Amandmn 
LVI.  Auguatini  ad  Hieronymum   . 
LVIT.  Ad  Pammachium  ds  optimo  genare 
interpi^tandi 
LVIII.  Ad  Pai.lmum  altera  . 
LIX.  AdMaroelkmdequaaationiboaN.T. 
LX.  Ad  Heliodorom,  Epiiapliinm  Nepo- 


fnterCritifa8,tom.3.  XVI. 
Ibid.  VII. 

Ibid.  xvri. 

^3 
24 
29 
InterCrilica5,toin,9.XVIlI 

Ibid.  I. 

Ibid.  [I. 

Ibid.  X. 

19 

n. 


LXI. 

LXII. 

LXIIL 

LXIV. 

LXV. 

LXVL 

LXVII. 

LXVIIL 

LXIX. 

LXX. 

LXXL 

LXXII. 

Lxxin, 

LXXIV. 

LXXV. 

LXXVI. 

LXXVII. 

LXXVIII. 

LXXIX. 

LXXX. 

LXXXL 

!     LXXXIL 

LXXXIII. 

LXXXIV. 
LXXXV. 


Ad  V^ilantium 

Ad  Tranquillinum    . 

Ad  Theophihim  de  Otigeuis  tauBO 

Ad  Fabiolam  de  Teste  Sacerdolaii 

Ad  Principiam  in  Psalnnim  XLIV. 

Ad  Piunmacbium  de  morte  Pauliaai 

Augustiai  ad  Hieronymum   . 

Ad  Castrncimn         '.  . 

Ad  Oceanum 

Ad  M^tiiim 

Ad  Luciniura 

Ad  Vitalem 

Ad  Eiangelum  de  Melchiaedocb 

Ad  Ruffinum  Eomanum  Proebjlcni: 

Ad  Tbeodoram 

Ad  Abigaum  . 

Ad  Oceanum  de  morls  Fabiolao 

Ad  Fabiolam  de  XLII.  ManeJonibus 

Ad  Salrinam 

Rnliini  Praeblio  in  libiea  m^i  a^z''' 

Ad  RufBnam 

Ad  Tbeophilum  contra  Joannem  Hier- 

osoL 
Pnnimaohii  et  Oceani  ad  Hieronymui 
Ad  Pammaiihium  et  Oceanum 
Ad  Paidinum  de  duabus  Qimes^un- 


er  CriticaiB,  lom.  4.  IV. 


Inter  Criticas,  io 
Ibid.  III. 

Ibid.  vin. 


Inter  CriticM,  to 

85 
Numefo  caiet. 


C'.ooglc 


HIi5IlONYMUS. 


LXXXVI. 
LXXXVII. 
LXXXVIII. 
LXXXIX. 


Ad.  Theophilnm 

Tiieophili  ad  Hiemnyniwu    > 

Ad  Theophilnm 

Theophili  ad  Hieronymum    . 


XC.  Theophilia 


XCIII.  Synodica  Hierosoljmitanae  Synodi  ad 


xc:v. 

XCV. 

XCVI. 

XCVII. 

XCVIII. 

XCIX. 

CL 


CVII. 

CVIII. 

CIX. 

ex. 

CXI, 
CXIL 
CXIII. 

lun.  CXIV. 

cxv, 
ex  VI. 
exvii. 

CXVIIL 
CXIS. 

cxx, 

CXXI. 


Dionyaii  nd  Theophilum 

Anastasii  Papae  ad  Simplidannm 

Theophili  PoBchalis  I. 

Ad  PammHchium  et  Marcellam 

Paschalia  II. 

Ad  TheopMam 

Paachalis  III. 

Au^stini  ad  Hieronymum  . 

Ad  AugnstiiHun 

Ad  eumdem 


i  ad  Hie 


Ad  Augdatiniim 

Ad  Sonniom  et  Fretelam 

Ad  Laetam  de  inatitutione 

Ad  Eustochium,  Epitaphium  Paidae . 


Theophili  fragment,  epjat.  ad 
Ad  Theophi  um 
Anguatini  ad  H  eranjumm 


Ad  Malcem  et  Fdiam 
AdJuBanum 

92 

Ad  Minemum  et  Alemndmm 

In  e   Critic 

Ad  HedibiflmdeXII   Quaestiomb 

N.T. 

ibd.  vn. 

Ad  Algag  am  de  XI    Quaes  ombu 

n.tT 

ibd  vm 

CXXir.  Ad  RuBticu     de  Poe    ten  la 

eXXIII.  Ad  Agemch  am  de  Men  ginua 

CXXIV.  Ad  Avitnn    de    bns  a-w    Ajx» 

eXXV.  Ad  Rue^cum  Monaelimn      . 

CXXVI.  Ad  Msicellinara  et  Anapayciiam 

CXXVII.  AdPrinoipiamjMarcelkeridiiaeE) 

CXXVIII.  Ad  Gaudentium  de  Pacatulae  educa- 


CXXXL  Angustini  ad  Hieronynmni  de  otigine 

Animae    ....  Vacat. 
CXXXII.  Angustini  ad   Hieran.  de   aeiitentin 

Jacobi  Apoaloli     .  .  .  Vamt. 

it      CXXXIII.  Ad  Clesipliontem      . 
CXXXIV.  Ad  Auguatinum       . 
f     CXXXV.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  AnreHuI 
a      CXXXVI.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  Hieronj 
1  CXXXVII.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  Joannem  Hier- 
{  osolym.    . 

CXXXVIII.  Ad  Bipaiiiun 
CXXXIX.  Ad  Aproniunl 

CXL.  AdCyprianumdePaalmo LXXXIX. 
eXLI.  Ad  Augoslinum 
eXLII.  Ad  eumdem 
CXLIII.  Ad  Alypinm  et  Augustinun 


ntererit!cas,tora.2.XI!L 


.dbyC(>OgIC 


HIERONYHUS. 


420— Dcaideratur 
Jncert.  35 

Incert  86 

Incert.  4S 

11 


CXLIV.  AuguBlini  ad  Optatum 
CXLV.  Ad  BESupenmtiiim  . 
CXLVI.  Ad  Evaiigelum 
CXLVir.  Ad  Sabiniannm 


n.  Opd 


Falsa  adscriptae 
CXLVIir.  Jd  COanUam 
CXLIX.  De  sdmiataUbm  PasdoK 

CL.  l^oopU,  Giraece  et  Latine 
_  ^cal  doctrii 

Vol.  II.  Pab.  ' 
A  e.  TaacTATUs.    Thesa 


.  lOS 


>r  editions  aie  mised  up  at  random  with  the 
epjstlfs.  EiaBmu9,  Victarinus,  luid  tbe  Benedic- 
tines, although  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  iiavo 
eought  to  eatabhsh  some  son  of  order,  by  attaching 
the  tracta  to  euoh  epistles  as  treat  ofltindred  lati- 
jects,  but  unfoFtnnatsl;  this  is  practicable  to  a 
TBiy  limited  extent  only.  Vallatsi  has  merely  col- 
lected them  tc^elher,  withont  attempting  any  regu- 
lar classilication. 

!.  Vita  S.  Paidiprimi  EremUae,  who  at  the  age 
of  idxteen  Hed  to  the  deserts  of  the  Thehaid  \a 
avoid  the  peTsecutions  of  Decius  and  VaJerian,  and 
lived  in  sohtnde  for  ninety-eight  years.  Written 
about  A.  D.  375,  white  Jerome  was  in  the  desert  of 
Chalcis.     (Ed.  Bened.  voL  It.  p.  iL  p.  6a) 

2.  PSa  S.  Hilarioma  Eremilae,  a  monk  of  Pa- 
lestine, a  disciple  of  the  great  St  Anthony. 
Written  about  A.  D,  390.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iv. 
p.  ii.p.74.) 

3.  VUa  MalcU  Moaacht  captim.  Belonging  to 
the  same  period  as  the  precedii^     A  cerlajn  So- 

Jhroniua,  comm  era  orated  in  the  De  Viris  Ilhslriiua 
!.  1 34)  wrote  a  Greek  translation,  now  lost,  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Hilario  and  81^  M^chua,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  biographies 
were  held  at  the  time  they  were  composed.  (Ed. 
Bened.ToLiT.  p.ii.p.9l)0 

4.  Rtgula  S.  PaiAmiUi,  the  founder  of  Egyptian 
monasticiam.  Written  originally  in.  Syriac,  traiia- 
hited  from  Sylvan  into  Greek  by  some  luiknown 
hand,  and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by 
Jerome  about  A.  D.  405,  after  the  death  of  Paula. 

5.  S.  Paehomii  H  S.  Theodorid  Epittolae  et 
Veiia  nij/stiai.     An  appendix  to  the  ibregoing. 

6.  DLlymi  de  Spirita  SaauOo  LUier  III.  This 
trajiilation  from  ^e  Greek  was  commenced  at 
Rome  in  382,  at  the  requeal  of  Damasus,  but  not 
finished  until  3S4,  at  Jerusalem.  See  Pisef.  and 
Ep.  xixfi.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  \l.  p.  i.  App.  p. 
493.) 

7.  Allercatio  Ladferiam  el  Ortlodad.  The 
followers  of  Lndfsr  of  Cagliari  [Lucifer]  main- 
tained that  the  Arian  bishops,  when  received  into 
the  church,  after  an  acknowledgment  of  error, 
ought  not  to  retain  their  rank,  and  that  the  baptism 
administered  by  them  while  they  adhered  to  their 
heresy  was  null  and  void.  Written  at  Antioeh 
about  A,  D.  378.  (Ed.  Bened.  Tol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p. 
289.) 

8.  Adverata  Hdmlium  IMiet.  A  controversial 
tract  on  the  perpetual  virginity  ot  the  mother  of 
God,  against  a  certain  Helvidins,  who  heM  that 
Mary  had  bomo  children  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Written  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  382.  (Ed. 
Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  130.) 

9.  Adi:eraiis  JovfuHmsnt  LSai  II.  Jovinianas 
waa  accused  ot  having  revived  many  of  the  here- 


.  Ultima  absque  numero. 
of  the  Gnostic  Basiiidas,  but  hr* 
us  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  check 
superstitious  observances,  and  to  resist  tbe  encroach- 
ing spirit  ofmonachism  (Milman, /fisto-j;  ofChrig- 
tiasiti/,  vol.  jii.  p.  333),  which  vta  now  seeking  to 
tyrannise  over  the  whole  church.  Written  about 
A.  D.  393.  (Ed.  Bened.  voL  iv.  p.  iL  p.  144, 
These  editors  have  subjoined,  p.  229,  tbe  epistle  of 
Jerome,  entitled  Apologetiaa  ad  PammacAitHn  pro- 
Jjbra  advertiit  Jcmn^anam.) 

10.  Oyntm  Vigilaatium  lAber.  The  alleged  he- 
resies of  Vigilantiua  were  of  the  same  character 
with  those  of  Jovinianua  j  in  particular,  he  denied 
that  the  relics  of  martyrs  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
objects  of  worship,  or  that  vigils  ought  to  be  kept 
at  their  tombs.  Written  about  A,  D.  406.  (Ed. 
Bsned.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  280.) 

11.  Cnntra  Joattnest  Hierosolymiianttm,  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  aceuaei  of  having  adopted 
some  of  the  views  of  Origen.  Written  abont  a.  d. 
399.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  336,  where  it 
is  considered  as  an  Epialola  ad  PammaeMum,  and 
numbered  xxiviii.  of  the  aeries.) 

12.  Apolnffetiei  advfrsaa  Ruftnum  Idbri  III.  See 
RuFiNua  Written  about  A.  D.  402.  (Ed.  Benad. 
vol,  iv.  p.ii.p.349.) 

Vol.  II.  Pak.2, 

13.  Dialogi  amtra  Pelagitaios,  in  three  books. 
See  Pblaoius.  Written  about  A.  D.  415.  (Ed, 
Bened.  vol  iv.  p.ii.  p.  48a) 

14.  De  Viris  Illuttribaa  s,  De  ScriplorUua  Ee- 
eksioslKia  (see  Epiil.  ciii.),  n  series  of  1 35  short 
sltetehes  ot  the  Uvea  and  writings  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  Christianity,  beginning 
witii  the  apostles  Peter  and  James,  the  brother  (or 
cousin)  of  our  Lord,  and  ending  with  Hieronymua 
bunsel^  who  gives  a  few  particulars  with  tegmil  to 
his  own  life,  and  anhjoins  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
which  he  had  published  at  the  date  when  this  tract 
was  concluded,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  namely,  of 
Theodosius,  or  A.  u.  392.  The  importance  of  these 
biographies,  as  materials  towards  a  history  of  the 
church,  has  always  been  acknowledged,  and  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  since  they  fonn  the  only 
source  of  accurate  intbrmation  wlUi  regsird  to  many 
persons  and  many  books  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Christianity.  A  Greek  version  waa 
printed  foi;  the  first  thne  by  Erasmus,  professing  lo 
be  talcen  from  an  ancient  MS.,  and  to  have  been 
executed  by  a  certain  Sophronios,  who  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  individual 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  De  Viris  lUastrSm 
(c.  134),  but  certain  barbarisms  in  style,  and  errors 
■  L  translation,  have  induced  many  critics  to  assign 

much  later  date  to  the  piece,  and  have  even  led 
mie,  among  whom  is  VoBsma,  to  imagine  that  Etas- 

lught  to  palm  a  fin 
(Fabric.  Bi&l.  Oraec.  lib.  v.  c  10.) 


, logic 
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The  onj^nal  of  Hieronymus  is  ta  be  found  in 
vol  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  98.  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 
while  both  the  originaJ  and  the  ttHnslation  are 
given  by  VallarsL  It  wm  publielied  separalily, 
along  with  the  catalognes  of  Cennadins,  Isidaroa, 
&c.  Colon.  Bvo.  1600,  Antw.  fol.  1639,  and  with 
the  commentarieE  of  Miraeus  and  othere.  Helmet. 
410.  1?00, 

Vol.  Iir. 

15.  Db  Nominibaa  HAraias.  An  eiplajiation 
of  all  the  Hebrew  proper  naineo'  which  occur  in 
the  Scnpturea,  those  in  each  book  heiiig  con- 
Eideted  sepnnitely,  in  aiphabetic-i!  order.  Many 
of  tho  derivations  are  very  forced,  not  a  few  evi- 
dently false,  and  several  words  which  are  purely 
Greek  or  purely  Latin,  are  explained  by  reference 

Piiito  Jndaeus  had  previously  executed  a  work 
of  the  same  description  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Orjgen  for  the  New,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  undertaking ;  bat  how  mnch  is  original 
and  how  mucb  borrowed  from  these  oc  other  similar 
compilations  vre  cannot  determine  accurately.  (Vid. 
Praef.)  Written  about  388  or  390,  while  he  was 
still  an  admirer  of  Origen,  who  is  pronounced  in 
the  prefece  to  be  second  to  the  Apostlea  only.  (Ed. 
Bened.  voL  ii  p.  1 .) 

16.  Ds  Sittf  el  Notnin^M  Zoooruin  Hebraicoram. 
Eusebiua  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  in  which  be  first  gave  an 
account  of  Judaea  and  of  the  localities  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  ti^ther  with  a  descrip^on  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  temple  i  and  to  this  was  appended  a 
dictionary  of  the  names  of  cities,  villages,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.     Of  Che  last  portion,  entitled  Htpl  tvi'  to' 
IriKKl/   iyi/fuiritii  t£v  If  tp  St/f  fP^Pp,  > 
still  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  we  are  here  pre- 
sented with  a  transktion,  in  which,  however,  1 
lind  many  omiBslons,  additions,  nnd  nlteratioi 
The  names  found  in  each  book  are  placed  sep 
ralely,  in  alphabetical  order.     Written  about  38 
(Ed.  Bened.  vol. ii.  p. 383.) 

In  the  ptesent  state  of  our  knowledge,  nether 
the  above  productions  can  be  regarded  as  of  mm 
importance  oi  authority  ;  but  in  so  &r  as  purity  of 
text  is  concerned,  they  appear  under  a  muc 
accurate  form  in  the  edition  of  Vallara  the 
of  tho   earlier  impressions,  especi^illy  the 
which  was  carefully  compared  with  a  veiy  i 
and  excellent  MS.  of  Eusebtus  in  the  Vatican,  not 
befnre  collated. 

We  now  come  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
•ection  of  the  works  of  HJeronjmus,  to  which  the 
two  preceding  tracts  may  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory, viz.— 

111.  COMHENTABir  BiBLicT,  Of  annotations, 
critical  and  eiegetical,  on  the  Scriplui'es. 

1.  QBncsitoBBni  Ifeliraicaraiii  in  Genesim  Liber. 
Dissertations  upon  difficult  passages  in  (jene«s,  in 
which  the  Latin  version  as  it  then  existed  is  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  of  the  Soptoagint  and  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  Jerome  speaks  of  these  in- 
vestigations with  great  complacency  in  the  preface 
to  his  glossary  of  Hebrew  proper  names.  "  Libros 
enim  Hcbmicarum  Quaestionum  nunc  in  manihua 
haheo,  opus  novum,  et  tam  Orsecis  quam  Latinis 
usque  ad  id  locomm  imuditum,"  and  had  resolved 
(see  Proef.  in  ffeb.  Qh<hs(.)  to  examine  m  Lke 
manner  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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a  plan  which,  however,  he  never  executed,  and 
which,  in  fact,  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  his  more  elaborate  commentaries,  and  iiy  hia 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  Written  about 
388.     (Ed.  Bsned.  vol  ii.  p.  fi06.) 

2.  ComiBentarti  irt  EceUstastea^  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  his  Apology  against  Rulinus.  Written 
at  Bethlehem  about  A,B.  3BB.  (Ed.  Bened.  voL 
ii.p.71M 

3.  In  Cantkmn  Caalkorum  Tr<i<:laim  II.  From 
the  Greek  of  Origen,  who  is  strongly  praised  in  tho 
prefece  addressed  W  Pope  Damasus.  Translated 
at  Rome  in  a.  b,  383.  (Ed.  Boned,  vol.  ii.  p.  807; 
comp.  voL  V.  p.  603.) 

Vol.  IV. 

A.  OanmealarH  ill  Tesaiam,  in  eighteen  books. 
The  most  full  and  highly  finished  of  all  Uie  labours 
of  Jerome  in  thb  department.  It  was  commenced 
apparentiy  as. early  as  i.D.  397,  and  not  com- 
jjeted  betbre  a.  n.  111.  Tillemont  considers  that 
there  is  an  allnsion  to  the  death  of  Stilicho  in  the 
prefece  to  the  eleventh  book,  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iii. 
p.  I) 

o,  Homiliat  sovem  m  Viaioms  lesahe  or  Graeco 
Or^eicis.     Rejected  by  Vollarsi  in  his  first  edition 
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evidence  derived  from  the  Apology  of  HuBnus. 
(See  VallarH,  toI.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  1098.)  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  short  tr^t  which  Jerome 
wrote  upon  the  tisions  of  Isaiah  (Comment,  in  lea. 
c.  vL),  when  he  was  atodjing  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  under  Gregi)ry  of  Nnzianzus,  and  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  called  in  question  the  views  of 
Origen  with  regard  to  the  Seraphim  (Z.y  \i 
'  Oamasum.) 
i.  Comnieiilarii  in  Jeremiam  m  s  I  hooka  ex 
tending  to  the  first  thirty-tvo  chapters  of  the 
prophet,  one  or  two  books  being  want  ng  to  com 
plete  the  exposition  which  was  commenced  hile  id 
life,  probably  about  i.  o.  415,  freqaently  inter- 
ruptal,  and  not  brought  down  to  the  po  nt  where 
it  concludes  until  the  year  of  the  author's  death, 
(£d.  Bened.  vol.  iii.  p.  526.) 
V01.V. 

7.  Commentary  is  Estschielentf  in  fourteen  books, 
written  at  intervals  during  the  yean  a.  D.  411 
^414,  the  task  havmg  been  b^un  immediately 
after  the  commentaries  upon  Isaiah,  but  repeatedly 
broken  olf.  See  Prole^^.  and  £p.  136  ad  Morcel- 
hn.  et  Anapsych.  (Ed.  Bened.  sol.-iii.  p.  693.) 

8.  COtaTaenlariva  m  J}ame/em  in  one  book. 
Written  A.  !>.  407,  after  the  completion  of  tiw 
notes  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  b^re  the  death 
of  Stilicho.  See  praef.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iii.  p. 
1073.) 

9.  Homliae  Origenis  XXVIII.  in  Jeremiam  el 
Eiecadem,  forming  a  single  work,  and  not  two,  as 

lus  and  Huetius  supposed.  Translated  at 
intinople  after  the  completion  of  the  Eusebian 
icle  (i  n  380)  and  before  the  letter  to 
D-unnsus  on  the  Seraphim  (Ep.  xviiL), 
ninSBl 


Nahum,  Micab  ^ephaoiah,  Hag^,  and 
Habakknk  were  printed  m  392,  Jonah  in  397, 
Obadiah  probably  m  403,  the  remainder  in  406. 
■"■    Bened.  vol,  iiL  p.  1234— 1806.). 
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Vol..  VII. 

1 1.  Cbmmentarii  tx  Matthaeiaii,  in  fonr  booka. 
They  belong  to  the  year  398.  (Ed.  Bencd.  vol, 
iT.pt.  i.p.1.) 

13.  HomOiat  XXXIX.  in  Lucam  en  Oijjejw. 
A  translation, executed  nbaut  i.v.  389. 

13.  Commentarii  i»  PwiU  Epiatdm.  Those 
namely  to  the  Galatians,  to  the-Epheaians,  to  TiluB, 
and  to  Philemon.  Written  aliout  A,  d.  387.  (Ed. 
Bened,  yoL  If.  pt  i.  p.  223—242.) 

Vol.  VIII. 
Cliromai  Easelm.  The  Chronicle  of  EusebiuB, 
translated  Itom  the  Greek,  enlai^ed  chiofly  in  tho 
department  of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down 
to  A.S.  378,  that  is,  to  the  sisth  consulship  of 
Valens,  tlie  events  of  fifty-three  years  being  thus 
added  to  the  original.     [Eusbbius.] 

Vols.  IX.  X.,  and  Voi,.  I.,  ed,  Bened. 

BiBLIOTHBCA  DIVINJ.  Tile  most  important  con- 
tnbution  hy  Jerome  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  his 
Ifltin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  A 
Latin  translation,  or  perhaps  several  Latin  transla- 
tions eiisted  in  the  second  century,  as  we  leam  from 
theqnotationsaf  TertuUian,  butintheconreeof  two 
hundred  years  the  teit  had  fdleii  into  lamentable 
conf  ision  A  multitude  of  passages  had  been  nn- 
Borupnloiisly  omitted  or  interpohited  or  altered  by 
Bucce«Bn8  trail  Kribers,  to  anit  their  own  6ncy  or 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  or  of  orerturning  par- 
tjcolar  doctrines,  so  that  scarcely  two  copies  could 
be  fbnnd  exactly  alike,  and  in  many  CB«6  the  dis- 
erepanoies  were  of  a  moat  serious  character.  Such 
a  state  of  things  had  reasonalilj  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  among  all  sincere  believers,  when  Jerome, 
who  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  task,  undeiv 
took,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  Pope  Damasua,  to  remedy  the  evil. 

He  commenced  his  labours  with  the  four  Evan- 
aelists,  comparing  earefnlly  the  exislinjt Latin  trans- 
Utioni  vfith  each  other  and  with  the  original  Greek, 
hia  object  being  to  retain  the  existing  expressions 
as  far  aa  possltJe,  and  to  introduce  new  phraseology 
in  those  places  only  where  the  true  sense  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Prefixed  is  an  introdnction  ex- 
planing  the  principle  by  which  he  had  been  gnided, 
and  ten  synoptical  tables,  exhibiting  a  complete 
analysis  and  harmony  of  tlie  whole.  The  remain- 
ing books  of  the  New  Testament  were  published 
auosequently  upon  the  enme  plan,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  introductioik  it  has  been  donbted  by 
some  critics  whether  the  translation  of  these  was 
really  executed  by  Jerome.  His  own  words,  how- 
ever, elsewhere,  are  so  explicit  »s  to  leave  no 
rational  ground  for  heailation  upon  this  point  (See 
the  catalogue  ^ven  by  himself  of  his  own  works 
dB  Viris  JU.  c  136,  ^liat  Ixxi.,  and  Vallarai, 
Praef  vol.  x.  p.  xx.) 

Tho  Latin  Teraon  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
existed  at  that  epoch,  had  not  been  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  at  first  Jerome  did  not  contemplate  any  thing 
inore  than  a  umple  revision  and  correction  of  this 
version  by  compaiing  it  with  the  Greelc.  Accord- 
ingly, he  began  with  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  he 
improved  from  an  ordinary  copy  of  the  LXX,  but 
here  his  work  ended  liir  the  time.  But  when 
residing  at  Bethlehem  in  390—391,  he  became 
SMjuainted  with  the  Heiapla  of  Origen,  in  which 
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the  Qreek  text  had  been  carefidly  cnrrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  this  in  his  hands 
he  revised  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
of  this  improved  translation  no  portion  has  de- 
scended to  us  except  the  Psalms  and  Job,  together 
with  the  Prologues  to  the  Verba  Dienun  or  Chro- 
nicles, Praveibs,  Ecdeaiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song. 
Indeed,  the  above-named  were  the  only  books  ever 
published,  the  MS.  of  the  remainder  having  been 
lost  by  tho  carelessness  or  abstracted  by  the 
treachery  of  some  one  who  had  gained  possession 
of  them.  (See  EpisL  cxxxiv.  "  Pleraque  enim  pri- 
oris  labcris  fraude  cujusdam  amisimua.") 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  miafbrtune,  Jerome 
resolved  to  recommence  his  toil  upon  a  difierent 
and  far  more  satis&ctory  basis.  Instead  of  trans- 
lating a  translation,  he  determined  to  liave  recoui-so 
at  once  to  the  original,  and  accordingly,  afler  long 
and  patient  exertion,  be  finished  in  a.  d.  405  an 
entirely  new  translation  made  directly  fi'om  the 
Hebrew.  This  is  in  substance  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  now  in  circulation,  but 
it  was  not  received  into  general  use  nntil  formally 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  for  a  strong 
prejudice  prevailed  in  fiivour  of  every  thing  con- 
nected witli  the  ancient  Septuagint,  whieh  at  that 
period  was  nniveraally  believed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  miracle. 

Jerome  did  not  translate  any  part  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, with  the  exception  of  Tohit  and  Judith, 
which  he  rendered,  at  the  request  of  Chromatins 
and  Hcliodoma,  from  the  Chaldaean,  not  literally, 
as  he  himeelf  infeims  us,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convey  the  general  sense.  Indeed,  his  know- 
ledge of  Chaldaean  could  not  have  been  very  pro- 
found, since  all  he  knew  waa   obtained   in   the 

versed  in  that  tongue.    (See  Pref.  to  Tobii.) 

The  hjsloiy  of  the  Vulgate,  therefore,  as  it  now 
exiBta,isbriefiythis:— 

1.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  transhitipn  made 
directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  Jerome. 
2.  The  New  Testament  is  a  transktion  formed 
out  of  the  old  translations  carefully  compared  and 
corrected  from  the  original  Greek  of  Jerome.  3. 
The  Apocrypha  consists  of  old  translations  with 
the  exception  of  Tobit  and  Judith  freely  translated 
from  the  original  Chaldaean  by  Jerome. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Jerome  two  translations  of  the 
Psahna,  and  a  translation  of  Job,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  already  explained.  The  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  vras  adopted  soon  after  it« 
appearance  by  the  Church  in  Kome,  and  hence  is 
called  Pmllerium  Roinmmia;  the  second  by  the 
Church  in  Gaul,  and  hence  is  called  Fsatteriti/m 
Gallicanaiii,  and  theaeareatillcommonlyemploycd, 

the  Vulgate,  since  the  introduction  of  the  latter 
would  have  involved  a  complete  change  of  the  sacred 
music  established  by  long  use. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  Vnlgate 
in  its  present  form  is  hy  no  means  the  same  as 
when  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  great  editor. 
Numerons  alterations  and  corruptions  crept  in 
during  the  middle  ages,  which  have  rendered  the 
text  uncert^n.  A  striking  proof  of  tiiis  fact  has 
been  adduced  by  bishop  Marsh,  who  states  that  two 
editions  published  within  two  years  of  each  other, 
in  1690  and  1692,  both  printed  at  Rome,  both 
under   papal   authority,   and   both   foimally  pro- 
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nannced  nuttientic,  diffet  inateria]ly fmiu eachothc 

Tha  Old  Taatamenl,   or  the  Omon  ffeiraico 
Veribil!),  wm  anciently  divided  into  tliree  orders, 
Frimna  Ordo,   Leffk,  comprehending   the  Penta- 
tench ;     Seeandna   Ordot    froplrelorumj    Joshua, 
Judg«9,Samuel,I.andn.,Kinee,I.audn.,  UnW 
Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,   and  the  Twelve  Minor  P; 
pheta  ;  TerUasOrdo,  Hagmffrap!ioram,Jdb,Vs^ti 
Proverlis,    Ecdesiaatea,    Solomon's   Song,   Dani 
Verbs  Dienira,  or  ChronideB  I.  and  II.,  Eara,  a 
Esther ;  to  which  are  sometimes  added  a  fourth 
ordOf  including  the  books  of  the  Apocryph 
like  maimer  tha  Nen  Testament  was  dividt 
the  Ordo  EtrnipeSOuf,  containing  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  ^  and  Ordft  Apo^t^ttjcrtB^  contain- 
ing tiie  reminder,  from  the  Acta  to  the  Apoca- 
IjpsB. 

Vol.  XI. 

The  lost  works  of  Jerome  are  divided  by  Val- 
!ar$i  iiita  two  classes :  I.  Those  which  unques- 
tionably existed  at  one  period  ;  II,  Those  of  which 
the  existence  at  any  time  is  very  doiAtful.  To  tha 
iiTst  elaas  bolongr — 

Inlerprelatio  veha 
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LXX.  emendala,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
in  our  accoant  of  the  history  of  the  Vnlgate.  3. 
£!oangeliiim  Jiixla  Sfbraeoi,  written  in  the  Chnl- 
daean  dialeit,  bnt  in  Hebrew  characters.  Jerome 
obtained  a  copy  of  this  from  some  Nazareana  K»ing 
at  Beroea  in  Syria,  probably  at  the  time  when  lie 
himself  was  in  the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  and  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  snppose  that 
this  was  the  Gospel  according  to  81.  Matthew  in 
its  original  form,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Jerome  himself  (Ommeta,  ia 
MfOlh.  xii.  IB,  de  Virii  III  3,  3).  3.  Spedmen 
Commeniarv  ia  Aidiaia,  composed  m  early  youth 
while  dwelling  in  solitude  in  tha  Syrian  desert, 
and  revised  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  yeaCE.  4.  Goa- 
laaUurii  in  Psahaos,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
confessedly  spurious  Breniariam  in  Psi^moa.  The 
Mtent  of  this  work,  whether  it  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  Psatms,  or  was  conlined  to  a  few 
only,  i  3  absolntely  unknown.  Tillemont  has  conjec- 
tured that  it  consisted  of  eitracls  from  toiniliea  of 
Origen  on  the  entire  Psalter.  5.  CommenlarioH  in 
fsaliaos,  fiaquentiy  referred  to  under  this  tith;  in 
the  first  book  against  Rulinua.  6.  Versio  LaMna 
Li&ii  Origesiani  lltpl  "Apx""'-  A  few  fragments  are 
to  be  found  in  Ep.  124,  od  AvHnm.  (See  Ed.  Benad. 
vol  V.  p.  355.)  7.  YeToo  LUiH  Tlieophm  Ejaseoia 
AiaoKidTini  ia  S.  Jbannam  G4i5scs(oinaiiH.  A  very 
lew  fragments  remain,  fl.  ^ti^oiae.  We  find 
allu^ons  to  many  letters  ivhich  have  altogether 
disappeared.  A  catalogue  of  them,  with  idl  the 
information  atlidnaUe,  will  be  found  in  Vallara. 

To  the  second  class  belong, — 

1,  Quaesiiintes  Hebraieag  in  VettiB  Te^anzefiAmj, 
diffirent  from  those  upon  Genesis.  Jerome  (Krtainl  j 
intended  to  compose  such  a  work,  and  even  refers 
to  it  several  times,  especially  in  bis  geographical 
work  on  Palesb'ne,  bnt  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  never  finished.  3.  Comtnm- 
larii  htwwres  itt  XII.  Prc^tltelas  iiroliv^itjxra  dicti. 
Different  from  those  now  existing.  The  belief 
that  SHch  a  work  existed  is-fbunded  upon  a  paaeage 
in  Epist.  49,  addressed  to  Pammschius.  3.  Librt 
XIV.  iti  Jeremiam,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  completed  his  unfinished  commentary  upon  Je- 
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remiah.  (Sea  Cassiodor.  T^nriit  o.  3.)  4.  AliSsmdri 
Aphrodh^  CmattterdarH  halxne  convcrsi.  (See  ^, 
SO,  ad  DomnioiieBi.)  S.  lAber  ad  Aiandanlium 
(or,  Ant^m).    No  allasion  is  to  bo  found  to  this 

(InsUt.  c  2).  8.  De  SimSiladine  Camd  Peaiati 
contra  BianicAaeot.  Designated  as  a  short  and 
very  elegant  work  of  Hieronymus  by  Agobardus 
(odB.  Pel  c  38.)  For  fall  information  with  regard 
to  these  consult  the  dissertations  of  Vnllarsi. 

Having  given  a  full  list  of  the  genuine  and  lost 

logue  of  those  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  his  pen,  and  which  found 
their  way  into  the  earlier  editions.  Many  of  these 
are  collected  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Benedictini' 
edition,  while  Vallarsi  has  placed  soma  as  appen* 
dices  among  the  genuine  works,  and  thrown  the 
rest  together  into  tha  second  and  third  parts  of  his 

Jerome  was  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  antiqnity 
the  most  leamed  and  eloquent  among  the  Latin 
Withers,  and  this  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  niodem  times.  His 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages ;  hia  &miliarity  with  ancient 
llistory  and  philosophy,  his  personal  acqujuntanca 
with  the  manners  and  scenery  of  the  East,  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  with  great  force  and  truth  many 
of  the  darksst  passages  in  Scripture.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages,  his  < 
must  be  employed  with  the  greatest  c 
impetuosity    of    his    lempei'an 
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of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  pour  forth  with  in- 
cautious hasle  a  mass  of  unposing  but  crude  con- 
ceptions. Hence  we  can  detect  many  glaring 
iuconsislendes,  many  palpable  contradictions,  many 
grievous  errors.  The  dreamy  reveries  of  Origen 
are  mixed  up  with  tiio  £intiistic  febks  of  Jewish 
tradition,  and  the  plainest  texts  obscured  by  s 
cloudy  veil  of  allegory  and  mysticism.  Nor,  while 
we  admire  his  ancompromistng  boldness  and  energy 
in  advocating  a  good  cause,  can  we  cease  to  regret 
the  total  absence  of  gentieness,  meekness,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  characterises  al 


Hob 
a  been  in  struggling  agair 


,  the  Insi 


yofe, 
ud  gives  vent  to  his  fury  in 


ned  personal  hostilitj-. 


these  denunciations  by  any  means  in 
irlion  to  the  real  miportance  of  tile  q^ueation 
stale ;  it  was  chie£y  wheji  any  of  his  own 
lite  teneta  were  impugned,  or  when  his  own 
individual  influence  was  threatened,  that  his  wrath 
became  ungovernable.     Perliapa  the  most  intem- 
if  all  his  polemical  discourses  is  the  attack 
upon  Vigilanttus,  who  had  not  attempted  to  assail 
any  of  tie  vital  principles  of  the  fiuth,  oi'to  advo- 
cate any  dangerous  heresy,  but  who  had  Bought  to 
check  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption; 

nM..  -T— seoiogy  of  Jerome  is  exceedingly  pure, 
,ilo  testimony  to  the  diligence  with 
which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest  models. 
No  one  tan  read  the  Vulgate  viithout  being  struck 
fry  the  contrast  which  it  presents  in  the  classic 
simpliiMty  of  its  language  to  the  dtgenecato  afiect*- 
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tlon  of  Appufeius,  and  the  borbarouB  obecuntj  of 
AmmiaDnB,  ta  eay  nothing  of  llie  eccle»astical 
writers.  But  the  diction  in  which  he  embodied 
his  own  compositions,  whore  he  was  aiEled  upon  to 
■Dppty  the  thouglila  as  well  as  iJie  ivoi-ds,  although 
sn  much  viuinted  by  Etasmns,  and  in  reality  always 
forcible  and  imprcBsive,  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
high  pnuiB. 

A    most    minuta    acconiit  of   the    editio 
HieronymuB  ia  given  by  Schonemano.  {B&lioiheea 
Palrum  LaimoTam,  tdL  i.  c  4.  g  3.)     It  wilt  be 
sufficient  here  to  Temaric,  that  aft  early  as  1467  a 
folio  Tolume,  containing  some  of  his  epietl^  and 
opuscula,  was   printed  at  Rome  by  Ulric  Han, 
constituting  one  of  the  earliest  spedmens  of  the 
typographical  art.    Two  folio  Tolumes  were  pr'   '   ' 
at  Rome  in  1468,  by  Sw«ynheim  and  Pcmi 
"S.  HIeronymi  Traclatus  et  Epistolae,"  edited  by 
Andrew  bishop  of  Aleria,  which  were  reprinti ' 
1470  :  in  the  same  year  "  Beati  leronimi  Eii 
lae,"  3  yoIb.  foL  issued  from  the  press  of  Sch< 
M  Mayence ;  and  fmm  that  time  forward  i 
merabie  impres^ons  of  various  works  poured  forth 
from  al!  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Gaut. 

The  lirst  critical  edition  of  the  collected  i 
was  that  superintended  by  Erasmus,  Bas.  9  vols. 
foL  1616;  leFinted  in  1526  and  15S7,  \h 
being  ihe  best ;  and  also  at  Lyons,  id  B  vols.  foL 
1G30.     Next  comes  that  of  Maiianus  Victo 
Bom.  &  vols.  fol.  1566  ;  reprinted  at  Paiis  in  ISTSi 
in  1608,  4  vols,  and  in  1643,  9  vols.     An  ei"  * 
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peared  at  Fianclbrt  and  Leipsic,  1'2  vols.  fol.  1684, 
succeeded  by  the  femons  Benedictine  edition.  Par. 
£  vols. fol.  1693— 1706,caniedastarastheendof 
the  first  volume  by  Ponji;et,  and  continued  after  his 
death  by  Martianay,  which  is,  however,  saperssded 
by  the  last  and  best  of  all,  that  of  Vallsr^,  V'ccon. 
11  vok.  fbL  1734—1743  ;  reprinted,  witii  some  im- 
provements, Venet.  11  vols.  4lo.  1766.       [W.  R.] 

HIERO'PHILUS  ('Iffrf^iXoi),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  by  Marx  {De  Ifert^iU  VHa, 
&c.  pp.  7,  13)  and  others  to  be  a  corruption  of 
HervpkUia,  but  probably  wiAont  sufficient  « 

1.  A  physician  at  Athens,  whose  leclates 
attended  l^^^i^odice  disguised  ui  male  attiie.  If 
the  story  is  not  wholly  apocryphal  (lor  it  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  Hyginus,  Fab.  374),  Hierophi- 
lus  may  be  conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  oc 
Hxth  century  b.  o.  Some  of  the  reasons  which 
render  it  unlikely  that  HerophSia  is  the  true  read- 
ing in  this  passage  of  Hyginus,  are  given  in  the 

3.  The  autiior  of  a  short  Greek  medical  treatise, 
entitled  'Itjio^iAou  ^tpiarov  vipi  Tpo^m'  Kixkoi' 
itoiifSfT  XP^i'^'  iiiirr^  fiTfi'l,  kbI  dirufoit  dnixi"- 
Bai,  flieropMli  Scphislae  dt  Alimenta  CSradiis; 
i/mAutnam  utit  et  a  quibrtst/am  abstinen  oporleat. 
This  was  lor  some  time,  while  stilt  in  MS.,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  HerophQus,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  examined  and  publuhed,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  some  lele  writer  of  the  eleventh 
or  tweirth  century  after  Christ.  It  contmns  diet- 
etifal  directions  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
is  full  of  words  unknown  to  the  older  Greek 
writers.  It  was  first  published  by  Boissonade  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Nolieea  et  Extraits  des 
Maniacria  de  h  BiHiolh.  dti  Boi  (Paris,  11137), 
p.  178,  &C1  and  is  inserttd  in  the  first  yolnme  of 
Idelor's  Fhaid  et  Media  Graea  Minores,  BetoL 
IBil.  8to.  [W.  a.  G-J 
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HIGHO'THEUS  Cl.pJe.oi),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  233  barbarous  lamhio 
lines  on  aldieiny,  entitled  ^<p\  liis  ecfat  xal 
■ifpo!  T*x"li,  De  Dama  et  Saera  Arte  (sc.  Chry- 
sqpoeio).  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian, 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  poem 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  comparatively  recent 
writer.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ideler's  Mysiot  et  Mtdud  GTaed 
Moons,  Berol.  1843,  Bto.  [W.  A.  G.l 

HIERCTHEUS  Clif^iflfoi),  a  Byzantine  monk, 
who  lived  probably  in  ths  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Aiiypafi/ia,  a  strange 
sort  of  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  God  hj  means  of  geometrical 
figarea.  There  are  several  other  Byzantine  writers 
of  that  name,  but  Ihey  are  of  no  importance.  .(Fa- 
bric. B!bi.  Oraec.  vol.  xL  pp.  636,  637.)     [W,  P.J 

HILAEIRA  CWm^),  one  of  the  fiur  daughters 
of  LeocippUB  of  Mycenae,  was  carried  off  With  her 
sisters  by  the  Dioscuri.  (Apolkid.  iii.  10.  §S; 
comp.Ov.^oi/.  y.  700;  Hygin. /'oi.  80  ;  Tzeti. 
ttii£jK»pi.fill.)  TliB  name  occurs  also  as  a  sur- 
name of  Seiene.    (Hesycb.  s.  o.)  f  L,  S.] 

HILARIA'NUS,  MECI'LITIS  or  MECHr- 
LIU8  or  MECILIA'NUS.     The  Codex  Theodo- 

who  appears  to  have  been  Corrector  Lucaniae  et 
Bruttionun  under  Conslantine  the  Great,  A.  o.  316 
(13.  tit.  1.  s.  3),  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  same 
reign,  J.  D.  324(12,  tit,  1,  a.  9),  consul  with  Paca- 
tianus,  A.  D.  332,  and  pmefectus  praelorio,  or,  as 
Gothofredus  thinks,    piaefectns  orbi,  sc  Homae, 
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7).  An  Hilarian  appears,  1 
note  of  his  office,  in  a  law  of  a.d.  341.  This 
probably  Mecillus  Hilaiian  ;  but  the  Hilarianus  or 
Hilarius  (if  indeed  he  be  one  person)  who  appeai-s 
in  the  laws  of  the  time  of  Onitian  aiid  Valendnina 
ir.,  and  of  Honorius,  as  praefectns  uriii,  A.  n.  383, 
and  as  prnefectus  piaetorio,  A.  D.  396,  must  have 
been  a  different  person.  Perhaps  the  last  is  the 
Hilarius  mentioned  by  Symmachus,  (Symmacluis, 
.  .  .  -  80,  iii.  38,42,  ed.  Paris,  1604;  Go, 
thofred.  Prosop.  Cpd.  Theodoa.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HILA'R10,or  HILARIA'NUS,  Q,  JU'LIUS, 
an  ecclesiastic^  writer  belonging  to  the  close  of 
the  fnurth  century,  of  whose  history  we  know  no- 
l  since  hia  works  convey  no  intbrmation  upotx 
mbject,  and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an- 
t  authority  whatever.     Two  works  bear  hi^ 

Ea^KSliam  de  Die  Pam&ie  el  Merais,  on  the 
cmination  of  Easter,  finished,  as  we  are  told  irt 
the  concluding  paragraph,  on  the  fifth  of  Maroh, 
A.  D.  397.  It  was  first  published  {ram  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  by  C.  M.  Pfaff,  aii4 
attached  to  the  edition  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of 
Lactanlius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1712.     It  will  be 

Palram  of  Qalland,  vol.  vliL  Append,  ii.  p.  746, 
"—.fol.  1773. 

De    MuRcfi   DuratiiMe,   or,  according   to  a 

Vienna  MS.,  De  Curm  Temporiaa,  composed,  as 

we  learn  from  the  commencement,  after  the  piec^ 

noticed  above.     It  was  first  published  by  Pitiiou 

the  sppendiK  to  the  Bibliollteai  Fatrum,  printed 

Peris  in  1G79.     It  was  inserted  also  in  the  sub. 

pient  edition  of  the  same  collection,  in  niany 

lilar  compilations,  and  appears  under  its  best 


Witt  regard  to  the  title  of  another  work  enp- 
posed  W  have  been  written  by  the  some  author, 
eee  Mansiua,  ad  Fabr.  Biti.  M.  et  Inf.  Lot.  vol, 
iii.  p.251.  [W.  R.] 

HILA'RIUS,  a  na«ve  of  Kthynm,  who  m  the 
reigii  of  Vnlens  (a.d.  364—379)  migrated  to 
Athens,  and  diBtinguished  himself  as  a  painter,  ae 
J)  by  bia  general  ptofieiency  in  art  and  pbi- 
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379,  Hiliirius,  with  his  whole  femilj,  perished 
BD  invasion  of  the  Gollis.  (Eunap.  Vit.  Soph.  . 
67,  ed.  BoisEOnade ;  comp.  id.  Exixrpt.  Legal,  p. 
20.)  IW.B.D.] 

HILA'RIUS  (^Ihdpias),  s  Phrygian,  an  inte 
preter  of  oraclos,  iniplifated  Id  the  proceedinga  of 
TheodoruB,  who  altemptfld  to  dismver  by  magic 
who  should  Hncceed  the  emperor  Valene.  He  was 
execuled  in  the  couiEe  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
which  followed.  (Amm.  Mart  xiix.  i;  Zosim.  iv. 
IS  ;  Tilleraonl,  Hist,  des  BiBp.  vol.  v.)   [J.  C.  M.] 

HILA'RIUS.  Among  the  correspondence  of 
AuguBlJn  we  find  two  letten  addressed  to  that 
prelate  by  a  certain  Hilarins,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  certain  excnit  that  be  was  a  layman,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Prosper  Aqiiilanus,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  probably  the 
person  tn  whom  the  latter  addressed  hb  tre 
De  Praedesiaiatioae  SoMti/riini  ft  de  Dano  Ptiie- 
veraniiae.  The  first  of  these  letters,  which  ia 
abort,  is  entitled  De  Pe/oyianis,  was  written  at 
Syracuse  in  a.d.  41 3  or  114,  and  is  numbeied 
clvL  in  the  collected  epistles  ot  Auguatin,  according 
to  the  Benedictine  arrai^ement.  The  second  letter 
IS  considerably  longer,  is  entitled  ^  &in^iefL^/Mntl^ 
was  despatched  from  the  south  of  France,  along 
with  one  by  Prosper  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
428  or  439,  and  is  numbered  ccixvi.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1SD3,  along  witb  the  treatise 
of  HonoriuB  Aogustodiinensis,  De  lihero  ArUlrio, 
and  is  included  m  tlie  Paris  edition  (!7)  1)  of  the 
woriis  of  Prosper,  p.  7.  A  tbird  letter  was  written 
by  tliis  same  personage  upon  the  same  topics,  which 

cient  grounds,  ascribed  to  him  a  work,  De  Vccor 
liow  Gwtiam.  [W.  R.] 

HILA'RIUS,  BUTnamed  Arblaiensi9,  was 
bom  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  Hfth  century,  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  of  a  noble  family,  and  diatinguiahed 
himself  in  boyhood  by  the  teai  and  aucceas  with 
which  he  Ibllowed  out  the  various  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  At  an  early  age  he  becaiae  llie 
disciple  of  Honoratus,  first  abbot  of  Lerins,  by 
whom  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  world, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life.  To  this 
he  attached  hirnselE  so  warmly,  that  when  the 
bishopric  of  Aries  became  vacant  in  A.  n.  429,  by 
the  death  of  his  preceptor,  he  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  induced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  tl>e 
clergy  and  people,  and  to  accept  the  episcopal 
chair.  The  circumstance  that  a  monk  of  twenty- 
nine  should  have  been  chosen  unanimously  to  fill 
such  an  unportant  station  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 

man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  pie  y      H       ame, 

history  chiefly  &om  ^e  controversy    n  wb    h  t 
becanie  involved  with  Pope  Leo    he  G    a        A 
certain  Chelidonius,  bishop  either     f  Ve<  ul 
Becmfon,  bad   been  deposed,  in       nsequ  n 
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certain  irregularities,  by  a  council  St  which  Hila- 
rius  presided,  assisted  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons  and 
Gennanus  of  Auierre.  Chelidonlns  repnitod  to 
Rome  for  ^e  purpose  of  lodging  an  appeal  against 
thia  sentence,  and  thither  he  waa  foUowed  by 
Hilarius,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  conier  witb  the 
pontiff,  hut  refused  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction 
jn  the  case.  Leo,  incensed  by  what  he  considered 
as  a  dU-ect  attack  upon  bis  enpcemacy,  forthwith 
reinstated  Chelidonius,  while  Hilarius,  entertaining 
appcehenrions  for  his  own  personal  freedom,  was 
tain  to  quit  the  city  by  stealtii,  and  make  his  way 
back  to  his  diocese,  on  foot,  crossing  the  Alps  at 
the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year.  He  sub- 
sequently endeavoured,  hut  in  vain,  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation  witb  Leo,  who  refused  to  luiten  to 
any  terms  short  of  absijute  submission,  and  even- 
tuaUy  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  all  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoyed  ns  metropolitan  of  Oaut. 
This  proceeding  was  confirmed  by  the  celebrated 
rescript  of  Valentinian  III.,  issued  in  445,  in 
which,  among  other  matters,  it  was  ordmned,  "  Ut 
Elriscopis  Galllcaais  omnibusqne  pro  lego  esset, 
quidquid  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritas  samisset:  its 
isquis   Epiacoporum    ad    judicium    Romani 

ejusdem  provinciae  adesse  ci^erelur,"  a  de- 
cree which,  while  it  unequivocally  estaWished  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  the  church 
beyond  the  Alps,  at  toe  same  time,  when  taken  in 
'■  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
called  forth,  seems  to  prove  that  up  to  this  period 
ilhority  had  never  been  fully  and  formally 
recognised.  The  merita  of  this  dispute  have,  as 
light  be  expected,  become  a  party  question  among 
Xilesiastical  historians,  who  characterise  the  coi>- 
uct  of  the  chief  personages  concerned  in  the  most 
pposite  terms,  according  to  the  views  which  they 
itertitin  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  pap^ 
ehair.  Hilarius  died  in  449,  about  five  years  after 
the  depoai^n  of  Chelidoniua- 

The  only  works  of  this  Hilarius  now  extant 
whose  authenticity  is  unquestionable  are — 

1.  Vita  Sa^cH  Honoratt  Arelatensia  Episcopi,  a 
sort  of  funeral  panegyric  upon  his  predecessor, 
which  has  been  much  admired,  on  account  of  the 
graceful  and  winning  characlor  of  the  style.  It 
was  first  published  at  Paris  by  Oenebrardus,  in 
1578,  and  a  few  yeara  afterwards,  from  M8S.  pre- 
served at  Lerins,  by  Vincentius  Barralis,  in  bia 

.ittsuLLerin.  Lagd.  4to.  1613; 
of  ths  former  edition  was  followed  by 
Surius  ad  xvL  Jan.,  and  of  the  latter  by  the 
Rollandists,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  It  is  also  given  in  the 
flitt/'oic.  jtfa*.  Lugd.  1677,  vol.vilLp,  122B,  in 
the  Opera  Leoms  /.,  edited  by  Quesnell,  Paris, 
4!o.  IG75,  and  in  the  Opera  VhiceniH  Liriseaai 
ei  Hilarii  ArelateTisis,  by  J.  Salinas,  Bom.  3vo. 
1731. 

2.  Epislala  ad  fiacifflMin  Episaipma  Lagdsi- 
aensem^  first  published  in  the  CAroKoloffia  lAnnensU 
of  Banalis,  and  subsequently  in  the  BM.  Mac. 
Pair.  Lugd.  vol.  viii.,  in  Quesnell  and  in  ijalinaa. 
"  iB  above. 

The  author  of  hia  life,  which  we  notice  below, 
ntions  also  Homiliae  tn  ioliua  asni  FesHvitales  i 
jj  bolt  EipoiUio ;  a  great  number  of  E]salola&, 
and  likewise  Vergaa.,  hut  all  of  these  are  lost,  unless 
w  agree  with  those  who  npon  very  slender 
e  dence  as^gn  to  this  Hilarius  three  poems  in 
dac  ylic  hexametets,  of  which  two  are  ascribed  in 
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dif&rent  MSS.  to  diiTerent  authors,  and  the  third 
unifcrinlj  to  HilaiiuB  PicUtieneis.  These  am,  1. 
J'oema  de  sg!to«  Jniiri/>m  Maoaihaeis  ab  As^odm 
EjApham  iMer/ecfis,  piibliehed  under  the  name  of 
Victorinns  Af^,  b;  Sicard,  in  his  Axlidot.  coat. 
oinn.  Hoerss.  IfiSS,  inserted  in  most  of  the  lai^e 
rollectiona  of  fethera,  and  in  the  S^Uege  Poelanaa 
Chrisiiaaoriim,  Lugd.  1605.  2.  Carmm  de  Dei 
ProvideiSia,  fraiuently  printed  along  with  the 
worka  of  Prosper  Aquitanus.  3.  Carman  wi  G^ 
v^ni  ad  Leonem  PajjotHj  first  printed  h;  Miraeus 
in  hia  edition  of  Hilarius  Piotavienais,  Paris,  foL 
16ii  ;  pnhljshed  aepainlfiiy  by  Morellns,  Psiis, 
4to.  1559  ;  with  a  commentary  by  Weilsius, 
Franc.  Svo.  1625  ;  and  included  In  all  the  la^'ger 
collections  of  the  ikthera. 

There  is  also  a  Narraiio  de  Miracwio,  performed 
by  a  certain  martyr  named  Gfemesiaa,  whidi  is  given 
to  Hilariue  in  same  MSS.,  but  generally  rejected 
as  sputioas.  It  will  be  found  in  Sarius  and  the 
BoUandieta  under  2ith  August.  We  hate  already 
alluded  to  an  ancient  Vita  Sihrii,  which  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be  the  production  of  Honoratus, 
bishop  of  Marseilleg  (about  a.ii.  460),  but  which 
in  the  Aries  MS.  is  assigned  to  Reverentins,  or 
BsTenniiis,  the  successor  of  Hilarins.  It  is  con- 
tajned  in  the  Chronologia  LirittenBtaf  and  in  Sunns 
under  V.  Mai.  [W.  R.] 

HILA'RIUS,  snmamed  DuconuB,  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  iburth  centui^,  and  hence  designated 
Ililarim  Diacoxna,  to  distinguieh  him  from  others 
of  the  some  name,  was  deputed  by  Pope  Libelins, 
along  nitJi  Lndlei'  of  Cagtiari,  Eusebiua  of  V«i^ 
cell],  and  Pancratins,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  or- 
thodox &ith  before  Constantiue  at  the  council  of 
Milan.  Upon  this  occasion  he  defended  the  prin- 
dples  of  Athanoains  with  so  roach  ofiensive  bold- 
ness, that  he  was  scourged  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  condemned  to  bajiishment,  along  nith  his  com- 
panions. Of  his  subsequent  history  we  know 
little,  except  that  he  adopted  the  violent  opinions 
of  Lucifer  to  their  fiill  extent,  maintaining  that  not 


must,  even  after  an  acknowledgment  of  error,  be 
re-baptized  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  CathoUc  church,  and  from  this 
doctrine  he  was  saii:astlcally  styled  by  Jeromo  a 
second  Ceuialion. 

Two  treatises  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  this 
HilaiinE,  both  of  very  doubtfid  antlienticlty.  One 
of  these,  Gmme/itartus  ia  Episiohs  Paulif  has  Lre- 
quently  been  published  along  with  the  writings  of 
AmbrosiuB  ;  the  other,  QamiHoma  Vetera  et  Novi 
Testammti,  among  the  works  of  Augustin.  [W.R.J 

HILA'RIUS,  sumamed  Pktavisnsis,  the 
roost  strenuous  champion  of  the  pure  iailh  among 
the  Latin  fethers  of  the  Ibuith  century,  the  MaHeaa 
AHanoritm,  as  he  has  been  designated  by  his  adp 
roirerg,  was  born  at  Poitiers,  of  a  good  bmtly, 
althoBgh  the  name  of  his  parents  is  unknown,  and 
carefully  jnatxucted  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education.  Having  been  induced,  ailer  he  had 
atlMned  to  manhood,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  tenth  i£  Christianity,  made 
an  open  profession  of  tis  belief,  was  baptjsed  along 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Abia,  and  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  religion.     Of  the 

^nOw  nothing,  but  his  character  as  a  man  of  leam- 
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ing  and  piety  must  have  been  held  in  iiigh  esteem^ 
for  about  the  year  A.  □.  3.^0,  although  still  married, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native  city.  From 
that  time  forward  the  great  object  of  his  existence 
was  to  check  the  prioress  of  Arianisra,  which  had 
spread  ail  over  the  East,  and  was  making  rapid 
strides  in  OanL  At  his  ins^gation  the  Catholic 
prelates  excommunicated  Satnminus,  bishop  of 
Aries,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  heretics,  together 
with  his  two  chief  supporters,  Ureacins  and  Valens. 
But  at  the  council  of  Reziers,  convoked  in  3S6  by 
Constantius,  ostensibly  for  the  puipose  of  calming 
these  dissensions,  a  triumph  was  achieved  by  the 
adversaries  of  Hilariua,  who  by  a  rescript  from  the 
emperor  was  banished,  aloi^  witli  Rhodanus,  bishop 
of  Toulonss,  lo  Phrygia,  wllich,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Trinitarian 
doctrines.  Prom  this  remote  region  he  continued 
to  govern  his  diocese,  to  which  no  successor  had 
been  appointed,  and  drew  up  his  work  DeSt/nndia, 
that  he  might  make  known  throughout  Ganl,  Ger- 
many,and  Britain,  the  precise  nature  of  the  opinions 
prevalent  in  the  East  In  SS9  a  general  meeting 
of  bishops  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Seleuceia, 
in.  Isauria  ;  and  Hilarius,  having  rep^red  thither 
uninvited,  boMly  undertook,  although  almost  un- 
supported, to  majntain  the  consubstantiaHty  of  the 
Word,  against  the  Anomeans  and  other  kindred 
sectaries,  who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly. From  thence  he  betook  himself  to  Con- 
stantinople, al  that  time  the  very  focus  of  Arianism, 
where  his  indefatigable  importunity  proved  so 
troublesome  to  the  court,  and  his  influence  with  the 
more  moderate  among  the  Oriental  ecdeaastlcs  so 
alarming  to  the  dominant  faction,  that  he  was  or- 
dered forthwith  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  where 
be  was  received  in  triumph,  ahont  tho  period  of 
Jnlian's  accession  (361),  and  at  this  time  probably 
published  his  lamons  invective  against  the  late 
prince.  For  some  years  he  found  full  occupation 
in  reclaiming  such  of  the  clelgy  as  had  sobsciibed 
the  confession  of  faith  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  and  in  ejecting  from  the  church  his  old 
enemy  Saturninna,  along  with  those  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  errors.  In  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  {3U),  however,  not  satisfied  with  regu- 
lating the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  own  country,  he 
detennined  to  purily  Italy  also,  and  formally  im- 
peached Auxentins,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  stood 
high  in  imperial  lavour,a1thoagb  suspected  of  heing 
in  his  heart  hostile  to-  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  The 
emperor  forthwith  cited  the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused to  appear  before  him,  and  to  hold  a  conference 
upon  the  disputed  points  of  feith  in  the  presence  of 
the  high  oiGcers  of  state.  Anxentius  unexpectedly, 
and  perhaps  unwiUingly,  gave  unexceptionable  an- 
swers to  all  the  questions  proposed ;  upon  which 
Hilarius,  having  indignantly  denounced  him  as  a 
hypocrite,  was  expelled  &om  Milan  as  a  disturber 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  a:nd,  retiring  to 
his  episcopal  sec,  died  in  peace  tciur  years  afte> 
wards,  on  the  13th  of  January,  A.D.  368. 

The  extant  works  of  this  prelate,  anauged  in 
chronological  order,  are  the  following ; — 

1.  Ad  Oongta^tiam  Augiistitm  L&er  primuSf 
.written  it  is  believed  in  A.  D.  355.  It  is  a  petition 
in  which  he  implores  the  emperor  to  put  an  end  to 
the  persecutions  by  whitb  the  Arians  sought  to 
crash  their  opponents,  produces  several  examples  of 
their  cruelty,and  nrees  with  great  force,  in  respectful 
language,  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to  enjoy  toleration. 
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2.  OimioentBrias  (s.  Truclalus)  In  Evangsliua 
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of  Che  firtt  evan- 
getiat  by  any  of  the  Latin  JHthera,  itnd  is  repeal' 
edly  quoted  by  Jerome  and  AugmUn.  From  the 
resemblance  vhich  it  b^ara  in  tone  and  spirit  to 
the  esegeticnl  writings  of  Origen,  it  may  veiy  pro- 
bably have  i>een  derived  from  some  of  hia  worlts. 

3.  Da  Sgnodia  s.  Be  Fide  Orl/aitaHioa  a.  Be 
SffBodis  QraecUie.  or  more  fully,  De  Syatdis  Fidei 
Ca&olkae  contra  Aritmoa  el  pra^mjiGaioreS-Ariaiiia 
aajaiescenies,  oc  aimply,  Epialola,  being  in  reality 
a  letter,  written  in  A.  D.  358,  while  in  eidle,  ad- 
dreased  to  his  episcopal  brethren  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Britain,  erplaining  the  real  vieWe  of 
the  Oriental  prelates  on  the  Tri  *      ' 


of  them,  althoui 


difFeiing  in  words,  agreed  ui  substance  with 
orthodox  churchea  of  the  West.  In  tbe  Benedictine 
edition,  we  find  added  for  the  fint  time  a  defence 
of  this  piece,  in  reply  to  objections  which  had 
been  iiraed  against  it  liy  a  certain  Ludiiir,  probably 
hhnofCagliari. 

4.  Be  Trimiam  LUn  XII.  s.  Contiu  Ariavoi  s. 
De  Fide,  beaides  a  number  of  other  titles,  differ- 
ing alighlly  from  each  other.  This,  the  most  ira- 
porlajvt  and  elaborate  of  the  productions  of  Hilarius, 
was  eompesed,  oc  at  least  finished,  in  A.  D.  360. 
It  contains  arnmplete  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Trinity,  a  comprehensive  examina^on  of  the  eri- 
dences  upon  which  it  rests,  and  a  full  refiilation  of 
all  the  grand  arguments  of  the  heretics,  being  the 
first  great  controTersial  work  produced  upon  tiiia 
subject  in  the  Latin  church.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  it  was  divided  into  twelre  boidts,  in  order  that 
the  number  might  correspond  with  the  twelve 
hooks  of  Quiniilian,  whose  style  the  author  pro- 
posed as  his  model,  '^hen  Cassiodorus  {Imiitt. 
Dhi.  16}  speaks  of  Biikees  books,  he  includes  the 


ot  De  Sj/nodia,  ro 


5.  Ad  CoislaTiliaoi  Aoffostam  Liier  secimdia, 
presented  in  person  to  the  emperor  about  A.  d. 
360,  in  which  the  petitioner  sets  forth  that  he  bad 
been  driven  Into  kuiishment  by  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  impkirea  tbe  sovereign  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  his  .cause,  and  takes  occasion  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
m^ntained. 

6.  Omtra  CbMstonft'mn  Aoffudam  Lilier.  Pro- 
bably composed,  and  perhaps  privately  circulated, 
while  the  prince  was  still  alive,  but  certrnnly  not 
published  until  after  his  death,— a  supposition  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  the  words  of 
the  piece  itself  (c  2)  with  the  positive  assertion  of 
Jerome  (ife  VirU  JU.  100).  Indeed,  it  is  soarcely 
credible  that  any  lealot,  however  bold,  would  have 
ventured  openly  to  aseail  any  atiaolule  raonarcb, 
however  mild,  with  such  a  mass  of  coarse  abuse, 
differing,  moreover,  so  remarkably  from  the  subdued 
lone  of  his  fonner  addresses  to  the  tame  personage, 
who  ia  bore  pronounced  to  be  Antichrist,  a  rebel 
against  God,  a  tyrant  whose  sole  object  was  to 
mike  a  gift  to  the  Devil  of  that  worhi  Bir  which 
Christ  had  suffered.  We  are  particularly  struck 
nith  two  points  in  this  attack.  Unmeasured  abuse 
is  poured  forth  against  Cnnstanlius  because  he 
refrained  from  iiiBicting  tortures  and  martyrdom 
upon  his  adversaries,  seeking  rather  to  win  them 
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over  by  the  f  emplationa  of  wealth  and  honours,  and 
because  he  wished  to  confine  the  creed  strictly  to 
tbe  words  of  Scripture,  excluding  apostolical  tra- 
dition and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
extravagant  violence  of  the  first  requires  no  com- 
ment ;  the  second  is  remarkable,  since  it  provea 
that  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant,  had 
already  been  called  in  question.  (See  Mihnan's 
HisUny  ofC^tstiomttf,  book  iii.  c.  5.) 

7.  Crmira  AricmoB  vel  Aitxenii^im  M^hlanffn- 
tem  Idher  unas  ;  otherwise,  Ejdstabi  od  Catholkct 
et  JaJxxSiBti,  written  in  A.  D.  865,  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  letter  addressed  by  Anxsntius  to  the 
emperors  Valentinianus  and  Valens.  The  subject 
of  these  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
circnmstiuices  recorded  in  the  Ufe  of  Eitu^na. 

S.  CanaiKiilarii  (s.  Traclalus,  s.  Eapodtioitei)  in 
PmlBios,  composed  towards  the  very  close  of  his 
life.  Not  so  much  verbal  annotations  as  gener^ 
reflections  upon  the  fiu-ce  and  spirit  of  the  different 
psalms,  and  upon  the  lessons  which  we  ought  Ut 
draw  from  them,  mingled  with  many  mystical  and 
allegorical  speculations,  after  the  feahjon  of  Origen, 
It  is  not  improbable  that   these  were  origmally 

pulpit,  and  afterwaids  digested  ind  ananged.  They 
may  have  extended  to  the  whole  book  of  Psahna, 
but   the   collect' 


venly-m 


,only 


Fhigmeala  Hilant,  first  published  in  15SB 
by  Nicolaus  Faber  from  the  library  of  P.  Pithou, 
containing  passages  fiom  a  lost  work  upon  -the 
synods  of  Selenceia  and  Arimmam,  and  from  other 
pieces  coimected  with  the  history  of  the  divi^ns 
by  which  the  church  was  at  that  time  distracted. 

The  following  ant  of  doubtful  authentidty:— 

1.  Epialola  ad  Ala-aia  Fmam  suam,  dissuading 
her  from  becoming  the  bride  of  any  one  save 
Christ.  3.  H^natia  Mtdutiasii,  addressed  also  to 
bis  dauchter  Abra. 

Wuvks  now  tost,  but  inen^oned  by  Jerome, 
Augustis,  or  othei'  ancient  authorities: — 1.  IMidiua 
ad  &W»s(™m  Galliarim  Praejeelum  etmlro  Ditm- 
ranem  medkimi.  Probably  an  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity. 2.  CoMmmlariai  (s.  IVnofaftw)  i»  Jofanre, 
freely  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Origen.  3. 
IMier  adBeF9U3  Vatentem  et  OrxaHam^  persons  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fn^imnla  noticed 
above.  4.  ffynnunwa  Mier.  6.  Mgalerionait 
ZiBer.  6.  Many  £^ii»lrJae.  7.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  anthor  of  a  Chtavieiiianvs  ia  Cfintiea 
CkmticoruTtif  but  Jerome  wa«  nnable  to  discover  it, 
and  equally  dubious  is  the  £iiposiiio  £^lo!ae  ad 
TVinotAeKDi,  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
SeviUe. 

The  Carmea  is  Geaeaim  ;  IJbri  de  Pattia  et 
FilU  Unllaie ;  Liber  de  Essentia  Palris  el  Fiiii ; 
Confisiio  de  Trinltate ;  EpisloU,  s.  ZAbelba  et 
Sermo  de  Dedieaihtie  Ecde^ae,  are  all  erroneously 
ascribed  to  this  father. 

Hilarius  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  inlellei*, 
and  displayed  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance 
in  upholding  the  ^th  ;  but  hb  zeal  bordered  so 
closely  upon  ianaticism,  that  he  must  frequently 
have  injured  the  canse  which  he  advocated  with 
unseemly  violence.  Ha  can  scarcely  be  esteemed 
a  man  of  learning,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Greek :  his 
eipoaitions  of  Scripture,  when  original,  ai    ^"" 


hen  borrowed  are  not  iSalBoted  I ,  ■ 
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with  judgment  J  wliile  hi3  duLtnnea  in  dogmatic 
theology  most  bo  received  wilh  niiicli  nntion,  for 
Era«mn8  baa  ctearl;  proved  fioin  several  passages, 
'which  the  Benedictine  editors  have  in  vain  sought 
to  explain  away,  that  his  eipresuons  with  regard 
to  the  nature  ot  Chriat  aie  such  as  no  onhodox 
divine  could  adopt.  Among 
however,  and  immediate  bum 
was  powerful  and  hia  lepulation  lllgh.  Rutinus, 
Auguatiu,  and  Jersme  speak  of  him  with  respect, 
and  even  admiration. 

A  few  of  the  opnscula  of  Hilarius,  tngether  with 
tia  work  Ds  Trimtaie,  and  tlie  treatise  of  Augustin 
upnn  the  same  subject,  were  printed  at  Milan,  fo!. 
1489,  by  Leon.  Pache!  under  the  editorial  inspec- 
tion of  G.  Cribellua,  a  presbjler  of  that  city  ;  and 
this  owEection  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  the  course 
of  the  same  centuiy.  More  complete  was  the 
edition  printed  at  Paris,  ial.  ISIO,  by  Badius 
Aseensiue,  which,  however,  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  EtMmus,  printed  at  Bade  by  Froboniua, 
fbl.,  1523,  and  reprinted  in  1S26  and  1S2B.  By 
far  the  best  in  every  respect  is  that  published  by 
Constant,  Paris,  fol.,  IBSS,  forming  one  of  the 
Benedict-—  — '■—  — ■■  —■ ~™'-'  ""'' 
ditians, 
1730. 

(Our  chief  authorities  foe  the  lifeof  Hilariua 
are  an  andent  biogr^hy  by  a  certain  Venfa^as 
ForiiniiUue,  who  must  be  d^tingiiished  from  the 
Christian  poet  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of 
two  books,  which,  from  the  difference  of  style, 
many  suppose  to  be  from  two  different  pens  ;  the 
abort  but  valuable  notice  in  Hieronymaa,  De  Vtria 
III.  c.  IQO  I  and  the  Vita  Hilara  ex  ^al  potasi- 
mim  Scr^jHa  coBeda,  prefiied  to  the  Benedictine 
edition,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  which  all  the  early 
testimoniea  will  be  found.)  [W.  R.J 

HILDBRIC  ("Uf^pix"!),  king  of  the  Vandals, 
son  of  Hunneric,  and  grandson  of  Hilderic,  suc- 
eeaaor  of  Trasamund,  reigned  a.  d.  SS3— £30.  He 
vas  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  by  hia  lenity  to  the 
African  Catfiolics  won  the  favour  of  Jnatlnian, 
though  there  is  no  reaaon  for  believing  the  assertion 
ot  Nicephoras  (ivii.  11)  that  he  waa  not  an  Arian. 
He  was  deposed,  and  finally  murdered,  by  Gelimec. 
There  is  a  scarce  silver  coin  of  this  prince,  bearing 
his  head  on  the  obverse,  with  D.  N.  uildsiux  res, 
and  the  figure  of  a  female  on  the  reverse,  wilh 
PEL [X  K ART.  (PnJCop.&it  ranAi,  9,  17;  Eck- 
hel,  vol.  iv,  p.  138.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

HIMERAEUS  CWpaSii),  of  the  borough  of 
PhaleruB  in  Attica,  was  son  of  Phanostialus,  and 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Pbalereua. 
We  know  but  little  of  his  life  or  political  career, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  he  early  adopted  political 
TJewB  altogether  opposed  to  those  of  hia  brother, 
and  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party  at  Athens.  He  is  lirst  mentioned  as 
joining  with  Hyperidea  and  others  in  proaeaiting 
before  the  court  of  Areiopagna  all  those  who  were 
accused  of  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalns, 
Demosthenes  among  the  rest,  (VU.  X.  OratL  \ 
846  ;  Phot.  p.  494,  a.)  During  tho  Lamian  wi 
he  united  zealously  in  the  eilorts  of  the  Atheniai 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Macedonia,  and  was  i 
conaequence  one  of  the  oratora  whose  surrender 
was  eiacted  by  Antlpaler  afier  his  victory  i 
Cianon.  To  escape  the  fete  that  awaited  him,  1 
fled  ihmi  Athene  to  Aegina,  and  took  refuge,  ti 
gelher  with   Hjperidea  and   Arietonicus,   in  tt 
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temple  of  Aeacus  ;  but  they  were  forced  from  this 
sanctuary  by  Archlas,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  immediately  put  them  all  to  death, 
B.C.  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  38;  Arrian,  op.  Phol.f. 
69,  b. ;  Athen.  lii.  p.  642.)  Ludan  speaks  very 
dispat^gingly  of  Himeiaeus,  as  a  mere  demagogue^ 

temporary  iniluence.  (Emobi.  Demasth,  31.)  Of 
the  justice  of  this  dlaracter  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  [E.  H.  R] 

HIME'RIUS  {•lixh'os).  1.  A  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  where  his  &lher  Amei- 
listinguished  himself  as  a  rhetorician.  (Suid. 
IfUpiOi^  According  to  the  moat  correct  ealcu- 
I,  the  life  of  Himerius  belongs  to  the  period 
from  A.n.  3!5  to  386.  He  appears  to  have  ie- 
1  his  first  education  and  instruction  in  rhe- 
in  his  fiither's  house,  and  he  then  went  tu 
na,  which  was  still  the  principal  seat  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  complete  hia  studies.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  there  was  a  pupil  of  Proaere- 
siua,  whose  rival  he  afterwards  became.  (Eunap. 
Proaeres.  p.  110.)  Afterwards  he  Icarelled,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  sophists  of  the  time, 
in  various  parts  of  the  East:  he  thus  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Nicomedeia,  Lacedaemon,  Theasalonica, 
Philippi,  and  other  places,  and  in  some  of  them  he 
stayed  for  some  time,  and  delivered  hia  show 
speeches.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to 
Athena,  and  settled  there,      ile  now  began  his 

Tas  a  teacher  ot  rhetoric,  and  at  firat  gave  only 

,        v  instruction,  but  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
prafesaor  of  rhetoric,  and  received  a  salary.   (Phot. 
"iU.  Cod.   165.  p.  109,  ed.  Bekk.)     In  this  po- 
tion he  acquired  a  very  extensive  reputation,  and 
ime  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time, 
ich  as  Basiliua  and  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  were 
nong  his  pupils.     The  emperor  Julian,  who  like- 
ise  beard  him,  probably  during  his  visit  at  Athens 
I   A.  D.  365   and   3S6  (Eunap.  ffimw. ;  Liban. 
••■at.  X.  p.  267,  ed.  Morel. ;  Zoaimu^  BtsL  Ecdet. 
L  2],  conceived  so  great  an  admiration  for  Hime- 
ua,  that  soon  after  he  invited  him  to  hia  court  at 
ntioch,  A.  D,  363,  and  made  him  his  secretary, 
fzetz.  CAO.  vi.  123.)    Himeriua  did  not  return  10 
Athena  till  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Proaeresiua 
D,  368),  although  the  emperor  .Julian  had  fallen 
(  yeara  be&ie,  a.  d.  303.     He  there  took  his 
mer  position  again,  and  distinguished   himself 
both  by  his  instruction  and  his  oratory.     He  lived 
advanced  age,  but  the  latter  years  were  not 
free  from  c^amitiea.  for  he  lost  his  only  promising 
1,  RuHnus,  and  was  blind  during  tho  last  period 
of  his  life.    According  to  Siiidas,  he  died  in  a  fit 
-     -lepsy  (J.,)^  *,iBos). 


i-agan,  a 


.oUban 


a  P^n,  though 
perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred 
against  the  Christians  ;  he  speaks  of 

iable  dispo- 


,he  whole,  to  have  been  a  roan 
Lition.     He  was  tiie  author  ot  a  considerable  num- 
]er  of  works,  a  part  of  which  only  has  come  down 
o  us.    Photius  (BiW,  Cod.  166,  comp.  243)  knew 

iubjects;  but  we  now  possess  only  twenty-four 
irations  complete  ;  of  (birty-ux  others  we  have 
mly  extiacls  in  Photius,  and  of  the  remaining 
deven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  his  oratory 
Himerius  took  Ariateides  for  his  model  The  e^- 
^nt  oiations  are  declamations  and  show  speeches, 
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iticli  as  were  cuetomary  at  the  time,  and  Were 
.deliveied  eitheT  on  ceTtain  occasions,  as  those  on 
th«  marriage  of  Sevarua,  and  on  the  death  of  hU 
eon  Kulinus,  or  they  were  spoken  merely  by  way 
of  oratorical  eihibiiions.  Some  of  them  relate  It 
eveQls  of  the  time,  and  so  fiir  are  of  hislorical 
interest.  Their  style  is  not  alwve  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary rheloriiaiun  of  his  period  ;  it  is  obscure  and 
OVfliladen  with  figuiu^¥e  and  allegorical  oxprea- 
sions  ;  and  although  it  is  dear  that  Himerius  was 

under  the  initaence  of  his  age,  that  with  a  great 
want  of  taste  he  indulges  in  bombastic  phraseology, 
miles  up  poeUcal  and  obsolete  eipresaions  with  his 
prose,  and  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  learning. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  productions  of 
Himerios  were  very  much  neglected,  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  that  is  still  extant  of  them  wag 
never  made  till  towards  the  end  of  tast  century. 
Fire  orations  had  been  published  before;  one  by 
Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec.  \x.  p.  436,  &c.  old  edition), 
another  by  J.  H.  Majns  (Gieason,  1713,  8«o.),  and 
again  three  by  the  same  Majus  (Halle,  1720,  fol.), 
when  G.  Ch.  Harles  edited  one  oration  (the  seventh 
in  the  present  order),  as  a  specimen  and  precursor 
of  ail  the  others,  with  a  commentary  by  G.  Wems- 
dorf,  Erlangen,  17B4,  8yo;  Wemsdorf  now  pre- 
pared a  complete  collection  of  aJI  the  extant  pro- 
ductions of  Himeiins,  with  commentary  and  in- 
troduction, which  appeared  at  length  at  Giiitingen, 
17flO,  Bvo.,  and  is  stiU  the  only  complete  edition  o£ 
Eimerins.  One  fragment  of  some  length,  which 
has  »nce  been  discovered,  IS  contained  in  Boisson- 
ade's  Amcdot.  Graec  vol,  i.  p,  172,  &c.  (Comp. 
WemsdorTs  edition,  p.  iiiv.,  &c. ;  Weslermann, 
Headi.  det  Orieeh.  Beredlsamk.  §  101,  and  Beilage, 
xiii„  where  a  complete  list  of  Himei^us's  orations 

2.  The  father  of  lamhlichus,  is  mentioned  in 
seremi  of  the  letters  of  Libaaius.  (Wemsdoi-^  p. 
yixYii,  &c)      , 

S.  Bishop  of  Nieomedeia,  where  he  succeeded 

433.  (Mutat.  in  the  Antcdot.  Grace,  ad  Ep.  Firmi.) 
4.  A  Tbiaciao,  one  of  the  generals  of  Justinian, 
whom  we  meet  with  at  Snl  in  Afrita,  and  after- 
wards at  Rhegium  in  Italy.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal. 
iv,  23,  Bdl.  Goth.  iii.  39.) 

Nine  more  persons  of  the  name  of  Himenus, 
concerning  whom,  however,  nothmg  of  interest  is 
known,  are  enumerated  by  Wemsdorf  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edition,  and  in  Fabridus,  BM. 
Graec  vol.  vi.  p.  55.  note  ww.  [L.  S.] 

HI'MERUS  ("Ifitpos),  the  personification  of 
longing  love,  is  fint  mentioned  by  Heaod  ( Theog. 
201),  where  he  and  Ecos  appear  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite.     He  is  sometimes  seen  in  woAs  of 

of  Aplirodite  at  Megnra,  he  was  represented  by 
Scopas,  together  with  Bros  and  Polbus,  (Pans.  L 
43.  §  e.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMILCO  {'l^Aimw).  Considerable  variations 
are  found  in  the  MSS.  (esppcially  of  Greek  authors) 

qnentiy  coidbnnded  with  Hamilotr,  and  written 
'AiiiKKur,  'I^(XKiu,.Dr  even  'AjuiABOs  (see  Wes- 
seling,  ad  Died.  liv.  iS).  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  Hamikac  and  Husilco  are  only  two  forms  of 
the  same  name :  both  were  of  con 
at  Carthage. 
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'__  1,  A  Carthaginian,  mentioned  by  Tliny{ff.JV. 
ii.  67)  as  having  conducted  a  voyage  of  discoveiy 
from  Gadee  towards  the  north,  along  the  western 
shorts  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno  un- 
dertook his  well-known  voyage  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno  tub  Navigatob,]  He 
is  not  elsewhere  referred  to  by  Pliny,  but  is  quoted 
repeatedly  as  an  authority  by  Festus  Avienus  in 
hia  geographical  poem  called  Oia  Marithna  (vv, 
117,  383,  412,  ed.  Wemsdorf  in  the  Foeias 
J^aiim  Minoiva.  voh  v.  pars  3).  IE  appears  from 
the  passages  there  cited  that  Himilco  had  repre- 
sented hia  faither  progress  as  prevented  by  the 
atagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  eea  weed, 

speak  highly  fur  his  character  as  a  discoverer.  Hia 
vDjago  is  said  to  have  lasted  four  months,  but  it  is 
impassible  to  judge  how  &r  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  witmt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  fiibuloua  statements  just  alluded  to  may  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  navigators  of  other  n^ 
lions  firom  following  in  the  same  track.  We  have 
no  clue  to  the  period  at  which  this  expedition  was 
undertaken ;  Pliny  says  only  that  it  was  during 
the  flonrishing  times  of  Carthage  {Carliagisia 
poteniia  Jloreate).  Heeren  (/tfeen.  vol.  iv.  p.  SS9) 
and  Botiicher  Ifiesdi.  d.  Cakhager,  p.  1 7}  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  Himilco  as  the  same  with  No. 
%  the  grandson  of  Mago ;  but  there  are  no  inffi- 
cient  grounda  for  this  supposition. 

2.  A  son  of  Hamllcar,  and  grandson  of  Mago, 
mentioned  by  Justin  (xix.  2  i»t(.),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known,  for  the  Himilco  subscquentiy  men- 
rioned  in  the  same  chapter  is  clearly  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  next  article,  though  Justin  seems 
to  have  confounded  the  two. 

3.  Son  of  Hanno,  commander,  together  with 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  in  the  great  Carthagi- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily,  B.  c  40e.  His  father  is 
probably  the  same  Hanno  mentioned  by  Justin 
(lii.  2)  among  the  aons  of  Hamikar,  in  which  «iae 
Himilco  and  Hannibal  were  first  cousins.  Gio- 
doniB  {xiii.  80)  expressly  slates  tiiem  ta  have  been 
of  the  same  family.  It  was  probably  this  relation- 
ship that  induced  the  Carthaginians,  when  Hannibal 
manifested  some  reluctance  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand of  a  new  expedition,  to  assodate  Himilco 
with  him.  The  forcea  placed  under  their  joint 
command  amounted,  according  to  Timaeua  and 
Xenopbon,  to  120,000  men:  Ephorus,  with  his 
usual  exaggeration,  slated  them  at  300,000.  (Died, 
liii.  80;  Xen.  Hdl.  i.  5.  g  21.)  With  this  great 
army  the  two  generals  Binned  the  siege  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  directed  their  attacks  ag^nst  it  on 
severa]  points  at  once.  In  the  course  of  the  works 
they  constructed  for  this  puipOGe,  they  destroyed 
many  sepulchres,  a  drcumstance  to  which  the 
superstitions  fears  of  the  multitude  attributed  a 
pestilence  that  broke  out  in  the  camp  soon  after- 
wards, and  which  carried  oS  many  victims,  Han- 
nibal among  the  rest  Hirtilco,  now  lefi  sole 
general,  after  attempting  to  relieve  the  religions  ap- 
prehensions of  bis  soldicn  by  prapiliatoiy  sacrifices, 
continued  to  press  the  siege  with  vigour.  The 
arrival  of  Daphnaeus  with  a  body  of  Syracnsan 
and  other  auxiliaries  for  a  time  changed  the  face  of 
afbira,  and  Himilco  was  even  blodiaded  m  his 
camp,  and  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions; bnt  having,  with  the  asMstance  of  hii 
fleet,  intercepted  a  Syracusan  convoy,  he  was  r^' 
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lieved  from  (his  difficulty,  and  eoan  recovered  tlii 
advantage.  The  famine,  nlitcb  now  made  ilaol 
felt  in  it«  tnrn  in  the  besieged  dty,  the  disseneioni 
of  the  Sicilian  ganeralSf  and  the  incapacity  oi 
Ireacheiy  of  some  among  them,  at  length  led  t< 
the  abandonment  of  Agrigenlum,  of  which  Himita 
thuB  became  master,  a{^r  a  siege  protracted  foi 
nearly  eight  months.  (Diod.  xiii.  80—89  j  Xen. 
Hdl-  i-&.%  21,  ii.  3.  g  34.)  Here  he  look  up  iii> 
qnarters  for  the  wuitep,  and  in  the  spring  of  405 
advanced  against  Gela,  to  which  he  laid  siege. 
Diony^uB,  tnen  just  established  as  tyrant  af  Syra- 
cuse, led  a  large  force  (o  its  relief,  but  was  defeated 

drew,  taking  with  him  the  whole  population,  not 
only  of  Gela,  but  of  Camarina  also.  The  cities, 
thus  abandoned,  natumlly  fell,  without  a  struggle, 
into  the  hands  of  Himilco  ;  but  of  his  farther  ope- 
rations we  know  nething,  except  that  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  his  array,  which  led  him  to  make 
offers  of  peace  to  the  Syracuaans.  These  were 
dadly  accepted,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
highly  advantageous  to  Carthage,  nhick  retained, 
in  addition  to  its  former  possessions,  SelJnus,  Hi- 
meta,  aud  Agrigentum,  besides  which  Gela  and 
Camarina  were  to  pay  her  tribute,  and  leraai 
tbrtiRed.     (Diod.iiii.  91,  lOB— lU.) 

Huuiico  now  returned  to  Africa,  bat  his 
cnnied  with  it  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  whii:!i 
quickly  spread  from  the  soldiers  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  commllled  dreadful  ravages,  which  appear  to 
have  extended  through  a  peiiod  of  several  years. 
Carthago  was  thus  sorely  weakened,  and  wholly 
unprepared  fop  war,  when,  in  397,  Dionysins,  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  preparations,  sent  a 
herald  to  declare  war  in  form  against  the  Carttia- 
^nians.  They  were  thus  unable  to  prevent  his 
viclorious  progress  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  or  even  to  avert  the  &tl  of  Motys,  their 
chief,  and  almost  theirlaat,  strong-hold  in  Sicily. 
All  that  Himilco,.  who  still  held  the  chief  command, 
wid  who  was  about  this  time  advanced  to  the 
dignity,  of  king  or  suf&le  (Diod.  liv.  B4),  could 
do,  was  to  attempt  the  destrnction  of  Dlonysius's 
fleet,  by  attacking -  -  .  . 


:  of  the  ships 


foiled  in  this,  he  ^ 

Africa.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  preparations,  and  by  the  following 
spring  (b.c.  396),  he  had  aseemUed  a  numerous 
fleet  and  an  army  of  100,000  men,  with  which  he 
landed  at  Panormus,  though  not  without  heavy 
loss,  having  been  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  Lep- 
tincs,  and  many  of  his  ships  sunk.  But  once 
arrived  in  Sicily,  he  quickly  regained  (hsadvant^e, 
recovered  possession  of  Eryx  and  Motya,  and  com- 
pelled Dionysius  to  &11  back  towards  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  on  which  the  SicaniaUs  imme- 
diately declared  in  liivour  of  Carthage. 

Thus  again  master  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily, 
Himilco  advanced  along  the  north  coast  both  with 
his  fleet  and  army  ;  find  having  efiected  his  march 
without  opposition  as  fiir  as  Messana,  surpriaed 
that  city  during  the  absence  of  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  levelled  it  to  the  ground  ■,  after  which  he 
directed  his  march  southwards,  against  Syracuse 
itself.  Dionysius  had  advanced  with  a  large  army 
to  meet  him,  hut  the  defection  of  his  Sidlisn 
allies,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Ms  jieet  by  that  of 
the  Carthaginians  nndor  Mago,  eiciled  his  appre- 
tensions  for  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  and  be  hastened 
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to  shut  himself  up  with  his  army  within  the  walls 
of  that  city.  Himilco,  thus  finding  no  enemy  to 
oppose  hun  in  the  field,  advanced  at  once  with  his 
army  fo  the  very  gates  of  Syracuse,  and  encamped 
on  the  same  ground  previously  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  under  Nicias,  while  his  fleet  of  208 
triremes,  besides  a  countless  swarm  of  transports, 
occupied,  and  almost  filled,  the  great  port.  For 
30  days  Himiko  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country 
unopposed,  and  repeatedly  offered  battle  to  the 
Syra        "      '    ■  ■'        ■^  ■  


ned  the 


alignant 


pestilence.  This  visitation  was  attributed  b. 
Greeks  to  the  profanation  of  their  temples  ("  and 
Dionysius  took  advantage  of  the  confidence  thus 
insputd  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  both  by  sea  and  larul,  which  proved 
completely  successful  i  a  great  part  of  their  fleet 
was  either  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured  i  and  Himilco, 
despairing  of  retrieving  his  fortnne,  immediately 
sent  proposals  to  Dionysius  for  a  secret  capitula- 

Carthagiiiians  under  his  command,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  unmolested,  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  300  talents.  These  terms  were  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Symcusans,  and  Himilco  made  nis  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night,  leaving  all  the  forces  of 


s  alltei 


Dionysius.  But  though  he  thus  secured  his  per^ 
sonat  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Carthaginian 
citizens  in  his  army,  a  lerminalion  at  once  so  igno- 
minious and  so  disaslrous  to  a  campaign  that  had 
promised  so  much,  caused  him,  on  his  return  to 
Cm'thage,  to  be  overwhelmed  wilh  obloquy,  until 
at  length  unable  to  boar  the  weight  of  odium  that 
he  had  incurred,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
volunlary  abstinence.     (Diod.  liv.  41,  47—76 ; 

i.  One  of  the  generals  appointed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  conduct  the  war  in  Afrioa  agaiiist 
Arcbagathus,  the  son  of  Agathocles.  He  tolally 
defeated  the  division  of  the  Syiscusan  forces  under 
the  coniDiand  of  Eomachus,  and  put  them  almost 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  he  occupied  the  passes 
and  strongholds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  so 
as  completely  to  blockade  Aixhagathus  in  that 
city.  (Diod.  is.  GO,  61.)  What  part  he  took  iu 
the  subsequent  operations  against  Agathocles  him- 
self is  not  mentioned. 

Commander   of  the   Cartha^ian  forces  at 

.aeum  during  the  first  Punic  war.     At  what 

he  was  sent  to  Sicily  does  not  appear,  hot  we 

find  him   in    command   of  Lilybaeum   when  the 

Romans,  after  the  great  victory  of  Metellns  over 

Hasdrubal  (a.  a  260),  detennined  to  form  the  siege 

of  that   important  fortress.     Himilco  appears   to 

have  done  ail  that  an  enei^tic  and  able  officer 

lid  do  :  the  forces  under  his  command  amounted 

only  10,000  teguUr  troops,  while  the  Romans 

'.  said  to  have  brought  not  less  than  110,000 

in  to  the  siege ;  but  fliis  must,  of  course,  include. 

all  who  took  part  in  the  works,  not  merely  the 

fighting  men.     Both  consuls  (C.  Atilius  and  L. 

Manlius)  were  wilh  the  Boman  army,  and  they 

'.I  __  .L_: :..._  .j^jjjj  ^g  utmost  vigonr. 


;o  block  up  the  pi 


a.  great 


lilMILCO 
»t  tlie  same  time  that  they  attacked  ihe' walla  on 
Ihc  land  side  with  battering  inma  and  otheF  en- 
gines.    Himiko,  on  his  side,  thongh  he  had  to 
contend  with   disaflectien  among  the  mercenaiies 

without  the  walls,  was  not  loss  actire ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  progtess  of  the  Roman  works 
en  the  land :  a  great  alorm,  however,  ewept  away 
the  mole  that  the  Romans  were  constmcting ;  and 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Ilamilcai,  sacceeded  in  run- 
ning into  the  port  with  50  ships  sjid  a  force  of 
10.000  men,  in  the  veiy  teeth  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
Thus  reinfoiced,  Himilco  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
th  ks  f  £h  be  '  rs ;  and  though  repulsed 
Ball  ul        tely  succeeded  in  burning 

■     "  rksofthe 


Ro 


lew 


i  the  CO 


loelcade;  nei 

this   eifectnni,   as  thej 

ijg  off  the  besieged  alto- 


sby  » 


The 


reat  victocy  cf  Adherbal 

D    pa  ha    Cartha^iane  once 

se       and  Himilco  is  sgain 

ed  ra        with  Carthalo  after  that 

eatroy  the  Roman  squa- 

r  nard  before  LJIybaeura, 

rp  nl    partially  successful ;  hot 

V  mtinications  of  the  city  by 

ear  ee  i  perfectly  open.     The 

'    ■'  e  following 


of  tl 


insuls 


the  last 

e  no  meana  of  judpng 

to  hold  the  command  of 

ae  m  was  succeeded  by  Gisco, 

wham  we  -find  in  ihat  situation  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  wBi.     (Polyb.  L  41—48,  S3;  Diod,  Em. 

Hoen^,  xxiv.  1  ;  Zonnr.  viii.  1 5,  1 B.) 

6.  A  Caithaginian,  who  commanded  the  £eet 
of  Hflsdmbal  in  Sptun  in  217"  b-c  He  was  at- 
tacked by  Cn.  Scipio  at  the  month  of  the  Iherua, 
and  completely  defeated,  twenty-five  ships  out  of 
Ibrty  ta]icn,and  the  reat  driven  to  the  aborOf  where 
thecrewB  with  difficulty  made  their  escape.  (Liv. 
iiii.  19,  20;  Polyb.  iii.  96,  by  whom  he  is  called 
Hamiicar.     See  HAMitr-iR,  No.  10.^ 

7.  A  Carthaginian  aenalor,  who  is  represented 
by  Livy  (siiii.  12)  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
ftuvine  party,  and  as  upbraiding  Hanno  with  his 
c{>pos}Uon  Hhen  Migo  brought  to  Carthage  the 
^inga  of  the  victory  at  Cannae.  It  is  possible 
that  he  is  the  same  « ho  was  aoon  after  sent  to 
Spain  with  an  army  to  hold  Chat  province,  while 
Hasdmbil  advanced  mto  Italy  (Liv.  uiii.  38) ; 
but  thta  IE  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is  remarkaUe 
thM  the  Himjleo  just  referred  to,  though  entrusted 


ivithac 


.  anllicie 


grounds  fer  identifying  him  with  any  of  those  here- 
after enumerated. 

8.  An  oflicer  in  Che  army  of  Hannibal,  who  re- 
dnced  the  town  cf  Fetelia  in  Bnittium  (b.  c  216), 
sfler  a  siege  of  several  months'  duration,  during 
wbich  the  inhabitanta  had  euffered  the  greatest 
eitremities  of  &mine.  (Liv.  isiii.  20,  30.)  This 
onqueet  is  ascribed  by  Appian  (Atmii.  29)  to 
Hanno,  who,  in  &ct,  held  the  chief  comiaand  in 
Sruttium  at'tliia  tune- 

9.  Commander  of  the  Orthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  second  Funic  war.    He 


HIMILCO.  4?^ 

is  Ursi  mentionod  as  commanding  the  Heet  which 
was  sent  over  from  Carthage  in  RC  214,  about 
the  time  that  Marcellus  firat  arrived  in  Sicily  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  remiuned  inactive  at  Cjipe 
Pachynus,  watching  the  opemtions  of  the  enemy, 

37,  35).  From  thence  he  returned  lo  Carthage; 
and  having  received  from  the  government  there, 
who  were  now  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Sicily  with  energy,  an  army  of  26,000  foot  and 
3000  horse,  he  landed  with  this  force  at  Heiaclca 
Minoa,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Here  he  waa  joined  by  Hippociatea  fi'om 
Syracuse  ;  and  following  Marcdlue,  who  retreated 
before   him,   he  advanced  to   the  banks   of  the 

be  forced,  and  Himilco,  feeling  confident  that  the 
Syracusane  could  be  lefi  to  their  own  resources, 
turned  h         te  h      lb  of  Sicily. 

The  spin  h  ihty  to  R  m  w  lap  d  y  spread- 
ing amo  ghseadseraip  yd  claied  in 
favour  0  b  ar  hafe  ai  1  an  a,  where 
great  part  R  man  maga  h  d  been  col- 

lected, naa  be  ra  ed  mto  h  h  d  Himilco; 
and  the  U  m  m  po  ta  rtresa  Enna  was 
only  pre*        d  fr  ra  w  am    e  by  the 

batbarou         ss  or  b  tonla  by  the  orders 

of  the  R  lan  g  m  Pinanus.  [PlNiBlUB.] 
But  in  11  wi  g  spn  g  (2  2)   h    eui^iriBB  &l 

the  Epipo  aebM  whhp     hmin  pos- 

more  than  counterbalanced  all  these  advantages  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Himilco  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  iipmediate  effort  to  relieve  Syracuse,  and  again 
advanced  thither  in  conjunction  with  Hippocrates. 
But  their  attacks  on  the  Roman  lines  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  a  pestilence,  caused  by  the  marshy 
ground  on  which  they  were  encamped,  brol^e  ouC 
in  their  army,  which  carried  oS  Himiko,  as  well  aa 
his  colleague,  Hippocrates.  (Lir,  ziiv.  36 — S9, 
xxT.  23,  26 ;  Zonar.  is.  i.) 

ID.  A  Carthaginian  oflicer,  who  commanded  the 
Punic  garrison  at  Castulo  in  206  ac,  when  that 
city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Scipio  by  the 
Spanhiid  CerdubellHa.     (Liv.  jixviii.  20.) 

II.  Siimamed  Phaaiagas  or  Phaiheas  (^o- 
falas,  Appian ;  *o>i6ai,  Zonar.),  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry  in  Che  third  Punic  war. 
Being  young,  active,  and  daring,  and  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  indebtigable  and  hardy  body 
of  troops,  he  continually  harassed  the  Ronuui 
generals,  prevented  their  soldiers  from  leaving  the 
camp  for  provisions  or  forage,  and  frequently  at- 
tacked Cheir  detachments  with  success,  except,  it  is 
sold,  when  they  were  coramonded  by  Sci^o.  By 
these  means  he  becarue  an  object  of  terror  Co  Che 
Romans,  and  contributed  greafly  to  the  auecess  of 
the  Cardiaginian  army  under  Hasdmbal,  especially 
on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Manilius  upon  Me- 
pheris.  But  in  tiie  course  of  this  irregular  war&re 
having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  Scipio  (at  that 
'  ■'     '  "  ""       ~  the  Roman  army),  ha 


IS  led  b 


that  oflicer  info  a 


nnfen 


thage  as  hiqwless,  and  desert  to  the  Romans.  This 
resolution  he  put  in  execution  on  occasion  of  the 
second  expedition  of  Manilius  ag^nst  Nepheris 
(a  C.  liS),  when  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  car- 
rying with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  t 
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476  HIPPARCHUS. 

for  his  treacliery  with  ft  purple  robe  Mid  other 


of  dist 


with  a 


9  he  letutncd  to  Africa, 
no  not  leam  taat  he  was  able  to  render 
portaDt  senicea  to  the  Komans  in  their  anhseqnent 
operations.  (Appian,/>un.  97, 100, 104,  107,109: 
Zonar.  ix.  27;  Eutmp.  iv.  10.)  [B.  H.  R] 

HIOSTUS,  a  Sardinian,  ton  of  Hampsieota. 


[H. 


.] 

IIIPPA'GORAS  CttnraySi^s), 
tion«d  hyAthenaea8{jiiv.  p.  630  A.)  as  the  author 
uf  a  tieattse  ntpl  i^s  KopxilSoi' W  noAiTeiai. 

[C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPA'LCIMUS  ('i™£Mt,^i).  a  grandEon  of 
Boeatua,  aon  of  Itonus,  and  father  of  Fenelei 
(Died.  i*.  67;  Apollod.  L  9.  g  16,  who,  howevi 
calls  him  Hippalmua.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPALCMUS("IiririAitfiol),thenameofti 
rnythical  porson^^s,  the  one  a  son  of  Pelopa  and 
Hippodameia,  and  the  other  an  Argonaut.  (Scliol. 
ad  Find.  01.  i.  144  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)        [L,  3.] 

HIPPA'RCHIA  ('Iitwnpxf").  bom  atMaroneia, 
BtownofThtaie.  She  lived  abnut  b.c  338.  She 
was  tlie  daughter  of  a  family  of  wealth  and  dij 
tinction;  but  having  been  introduced  by  her  broths 
MeteodoB  to  Crutea,  an  ugly  and  deformed  Cyni 
[Cbatbs  of  THKBE.S],  she  conceived  such  a  violer 
pauion  for  htm,  that  she  informed  her  parents  that 
if  they  refused  to  allow  her  to  many  him,  she 
Bhould  kill  herself.  They  begged  Crates  to  per- 
auftdehei'  out  ef  this  strange  tiuicy,  and  he  certainly 
appears  to  have  done  hia  best  to  accomplish  their 
wiabes,  since  he  exhibited  to  her  his  hampbuck 
and  his  wallet,  saying,  "  Here  \a  the  bridegroom, 
jtnd  this  is  his  fortune.^  Hipparchia,  however, 
waa  quite  satisfied,  declaring  that  she  could  not 
find  any  where  a  hnndsomet  or  a  richer  spouse. 
They  were  accordingly  married,  and  she  assumed 
the  Cynic  dress  and  manners,  and  plunged  into  all 
possible  excesses  of  eccentricity.  Suidiu  says  that 
she  wrote  some  treatises,  amongst  others,  quesUons 
addressed  to  Theodorus,  surnamed  the  Atheist. 
There  is  an  epigram  on  her  by  Antlpaler,  in  the 
Anthology,  in  which  she  is  made  to  say,  tuv  H 

herself  as  much  superior  la  Atlanta  as  wisdom  is 
better  than  hunting.  (Diog.  Laert.  vL  96 ;  Me- 
nage, Hislttria  MaHeruTa  I^iiloaf^tharitm^  63 ; 
Bruckec,  Hisl.  CrIL  Phil.  ii.  3.  8.)      [G,  E.  L.  C] 

HIPPARCHUS,  son  ot  Peiastratus.  [Pai- 
BiSTRATua,  and  Puhibtsatidax.] 

HIPPARCHUS  n-TopX"').  h'stmical.     1.  Of 


mentioned  as  the  first  person  hunished  by  ostracism 
&ora  Athens,  (Plut  Nie.  II.) 
■  2.  Of  Enboea,  one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  zeal 
by  appointing  him,  together  with  Antomedon  and 
Cleitarchus,  to  be  rulers,  or,  as  Demosthenes  calls 
them  tyrants,  of  Bretria,  supported  by  a  force  of 
mercenary  troops.  (Dem.  PM.  iii.  p.  13B,  de  Cor. 
p.  324,  ed.  Reiske.)  From  an  anecdote  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Ajx^ti.  p.  I7S},  it  appears  that 
Philip  enlerlnined  for  him  feelings  of  warm  per- 
sonal regard, 

3.  A  froedman  of  M.  Antony,  in  whose  favour 
he  enjoyed  a  high  place,  notwithstanding  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  go  over  to  Octsvian.  He 
afterwords  estabUshed  himself  at  Corjnth.  (Plut. 
Anl.  67.^  [E.  H.  B.] 


HIPPARCHUS. 
HIPPARCHUS  CiTnrnpxoi),  literary.     1.  An 

to  the  old  comedy  ;  but  from  what  he  adds,  that 
*'  his  dmmas  were  about  marriages,"  and  from  the 
extant  titles  of  his  plays,  namely,  'Apiww^JjUcfoj, 
naeruxis,  Bah,  and  Zuypdipo!,  it  is  evident  that 
HipparchuB  belonged  to  the  new  comedy.  He  was 
probably  contemporary  with  Diphilus  and  Menan- 
der.  (Meineke,  fi-ag.  Com.  Graec.  vol.  i,  p.  4fi7, 
vol.iT.p.431;  FabricfflW.Gnwo.Tol.iLp.45l.> 

S.  The  author  of  an  Egyptian  Iliad,  from  which 
two  lines  are  quoted  byAlhenaeus  (iii.  p.  10],  a.). 

3.  A  Pytlmgoi«nn,  contemporary  with  Lysis,  the 
teacher  of  Epaminondas,  about  B.C.  380.  There 
is  a  letter  from  Lysis  to  Hipparchna,  remonstrating 
with  him  for  teaching  in  public,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  injunctions  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Lae'rt. 
viii.  42  ;  lamblich.  Vlt.  Pt/thag.  17  ;  Syncs.  Hpiil. 
ad  Herad.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us,  that 
on  the  ground  nf  his  teaching  in  public,  Hipparchns 
was  expelled  finm  the  society  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  erected  a  monnment  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  (5JriH».T.p.674i  conip.  Ljcurg.odu.  Jleocr, 
30.)  Stobaeus(ft™.cvi,)hHapceservedafragment 
from  his  book  ncfil  tiSviMt.    (Fabric.  BiH.  Graec. 

Tol.  i.  pp.  847,  use.) 

4.  Of  Stageim,  a  relation  and  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, who  mentions  him  in  hie  will  (Diog.  Lae'rt. 
v.  13.)  Suidaa  (i.  c.)  mentions  his  works  ■•i  i^m 
Ka\  35*u  Bapi  Toil  ftMis  and  tIi  i  yi!itos.  Pro- 
bably be  is  the  same  as  the  Hipparchns  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Theophraslus,  and  the  father  of  He- 
gesjas.     (Diog.  Lai^rt.  v.  Ell,  56,  57.) 

Other  persons  of  the  name  are  mentioned  by 
Kabricius.     {Bibl.  Graec  voLiv.  p.  31.)       [P.  S.] 

HIPPARCHUS  flmrapxoO-  We  must  give 
B  few  words  to  the  explanation  of  our  reason  for 
deferring  all  such  account  of  Hipparohus  as  his 
hmt  requires  to  another  article.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  Greek  astronomers  has  left  no  work  of 
his  own  which  would  entitle  him  to  that  charadcr: 
it  is  entirely  to  Ptolemy  that  our  knowledge  of 
bim  is  due.  In  this  respect,  the  parallel  is  very 
close  between  him  and  two  others  of  his  race,  each 
of  the  three  being  the  first  of  hia  order  in  point 
;ime.  Aesop  and  Menander  would  only  havs 
befln  known  to  us  by  report  or  by  slight  fragments, 
if  it  had  not  been  fbr  Phaedrus  and  Terence :  it 
would  hare  been  the  same  with  Hipparchns  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Ptolemy.  Had  it  happened  that 
Hipparchns  had  had  two  names,  by  tiie  second  of 
which  Ptolemy,  and  Ptolemy  only,  had  tefeired  to 
hint,  we  should  hare  had  no  positive  method  of 
identifying  the  great  astronomer  with  the  writer 
of  the  commentary  on  Arntus.  And  if  by  any 
colUteial  evidence  a  doubt  had  been  raised  whether 
vo  were  not  the  same,  it  would  probably  have 
been  urged  with  succees  that  it  was  impossible  the 
luthor  of  BO  comparatively  slight  a  production  could 
lave  been  the  sflgacions  mathematician  and  dili- 
jent  observer  who,  by  uniting  those  two  charac- 
ters for  the  first  time,  imsed  astronomy  to  that 
rank  among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry which  it  has  always  since  preserved.     This 

the  praise  to  which  the  Hipparchua  of  the  ^hi- 

ered  from  Ptolemy,  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer 

e  most  important  part  of  the  account  of  the  former 

to  the  life  of  the  latter ;  giring,  in  this  place,  only 

ch  as  can  be  gathered  liom  other  sources.  And 

,  course  is  rendered  more  desirable  by  the  cit- 


HIPPARCHU9. 
cnmatanoe  tiiat  the  boiiiidarjbelHeen  the  dieeoyeries 
of  Hipparchiis  and  those  of  Ptolemy  himself  is  in 
several  points  a  qaestion  which  can  only  be  settled 
frum  the  wcitings  of  the  latter,  if  at  all. 

Stiabo,  Suidas,  Sa>.,  state  that  Hipparchus  was 
of  Nicaea,  ia  Bithjnia  ;  and  Ptolemy  (De  Adpar. 
'  subfin.),in»listinwhichhehaaei[pn?ssly 


localities 


which  a 


obeorvations,  calls  him  a  Bithynian. 
But  the  same  Pioiemy  (Syatan.  lib.  t.  p.  299,  ed. 
Halma)  states  that  Hipparchas  himself  has  noted 
his  own  observaUon  of  the  enn  and  moon,  made  al 
aiodss  in  the  l!l7th  year  after  tHe  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Hence  same  have  made  the  Ehodian  aiid 
the  Bithynuin  to  be  two  different  persons,  without 
any  reasomible  fonndation.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  Simliaa  (lib.  iii.  p.  1 60,  ed.  Halma),  from  which 
Delamhre  [Aatron.  Anc  Oi^.  IFrel.  vxiv.  and  vol. 
li.  p.  108)  found  it  diiRcult  to  avoid  inferring  that 
PtoJemy  asserted  Hipparchus  to  have  also  observed 
at  Alexandria^  which  had  been  previonalv  asserted, 
on  the  same  ground,  by  Weidhir  and  othera.  But 
he  afterwards  remembered  that  Ptolemy  always 
supposes  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  be  in  the  same 
tude,  and  therefore  compares  times  of  observ- 


As  t. 


the  t: 


wilhoa 


the  construction  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star,  and  a  moving  one  (perhaps 
a  comet  of  unusually  star-Uke  appearance).  Hence 
he  iwei,  rem  Deo  hBi>roba.vi,  to  number  tbe  stars, 
and  assign  thar  pinces  and  magnitudes,  that  his 
successors  might  detect  new  appearances,  disappear- 
ances, motion,  or  change  of  magnitude,  coda  in 
iat^redtiute  cunctis  rdido.  Bayle  has  a  curious 
mistake  in  the  intorpretalion  of  a  pare  of  this  pas- 
sage. He._teUs_u9  that  Hipparchus  thought  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  of  celestial  origin,  for  which  he 
cites  Pliny  as  follows:  "Idem  Hipparchus  nnn- 
qnam  satis  laudstus,  ut  quo  nemo  msgia  approki- 
verit  c(^ationem  cum  homjne  aderuin,  aJiimasqae 

that  Pliny  thought  that  no  one  had  done  more  than 
Bipparchus  to  ahow  the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  folhiwing  area  list  of  writings  attributed  to 
Hipparchus: — 1.  Iltpl  tvv  AttKovSv  d^irypn^f, 
mentioned.by  Ptolemy  (lib.yii.).  A  work  was 
added,  under  tbe  name  of  Hipparchus,  by  P.  Vio- 

sently  mentioned,  und^  the  titie  %xSffii  oirripu/- 
I'ui',  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  extract  liom 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Syntaiis.  Suidas  and 
Eudccia  mention  a  work  with  the  iollowiug  title. 


of  Tycho  Biahe,  whose  merits,  as  tar  as  practical 

Hipparchus.  It  is  frequentiy  stated  that  both 
were  originally  led  to  astronomy  by  the  sigbt  of 
new  stars,  which  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  former, 
Sor  have  we  any  reason  to  mlec  it  from  what  Fliny 
says  of  the  hitter. 


T.pl  tH,  t 

and  Theon 
given  nude 

work,  and 
Hansch,  b 
dedmSigno 
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uo  ia-Attwo    mwi  '£  »      al  Toi!  Kova- 
>«1  <         i    i              (d     ipm^oiif), 
be  th     sam    as    h    abo    .     2.  nepi 

A    urth      ac    un     of    his  work  is 

Pro  BU   s          K  p      had  a  manu- 

h  Fab            se  m    to  imp  y  was  this 

vhich  w           h        been  p  Wished  by 

t  wh    h  d  d  n      appear      3.  ite  d«a. 

Kipifatwi,  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  £udocia.  5. 
Ilepl  iiityutloo  XfoyiK^  mentioned  by  Galen,  6. 
ntfil  inauirloo  iityieous,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
7.  nipi  Tfls  lUtTBirrafo'taii  Tfif  TpoiriKioi;  kbI  tmj- 
H((5ii™i;  (njfitlaw,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  8.  Taif 
'Apd-raa  got  EdSJfou  ipiumntrai'  ifig^ife'eaii'  B'SXla 
■/.  This  is  the  comment  alluded  to  in  Aratus. 
it  has  always  been  received  as  the  undoubted 
work  of  Hipparchus,  though  beyond  all  question  it 
mast  have  been  written  before  any  of  his  great 
discoveries  had  been  made.     Nevertheless,  it  may 


said  of  this  c 


h  had  then 


1,  that  it 


any  thing  whi< 

nomy,  or  which  was  written  before  the  ti 
Plolemy  by  any  but  Hipparchus  himself.  Delambre 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  its  contents  (^afron. 
Jne.  vol.i.  pp.  106— lB9j:  he  remarks  that  tiie 
places  of  the  stars,  as  known  to  Hipparchus  when 
he  wrote  it,  are  not  <piile  so  good  as  those  of  bis 
subsequent  catiJogue,  which  can  be  recovered  from 
the  Syntaxis ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  aie  much  better  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  comparison  of  Eudoius  and  Aratus,  which 
runs  throughout  this  work,  constitutes  the  best 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  former.  [EuDox- 
Tis].  We  cannot  but  suppose  dat  the  &ct  of  this 
being  the  only  remaining  work  of  Hipparchus  must 
arise  &om  the  Syntaxis  containing  the  substance  of 
ail  the  rest :  this  one,  of  course,  weuM  live  as  a  cri- 
ticism on  a  work  so  well  known  as  that  of  Aratus. 
It  has  been  twice  published :  once  by  P.  Victor, 
Florence,  le67,fblto,  and  agam  by  Petavius  in  his 
Uranolagioa,  Paris,  1830,  folio.  9.  Ufit  lir 
'E/jOT0.TBi«l>'  Koltiivi^  ViatypaiSiiif  mItoD  Xtx- 
einTa,  a  criticism  censured  by  Strabo,  and  ap- 
proved by  Pliny.  10.  fii£\(e>'  np!  r£v  Jid  Vapour 
e&ra  fiepiitUmr,  cited  by  Simplicius.  1 1.  Achilks 
Tathis  says  that  Hipparchns  and  others  wrote  Trtpl 
iHKii^eur  iJXiou  Hari  rd  Imi  KXl/ima,  from 
which  we  cannot  mfer  that  ibis  is  the  title  of  a 
work.  (Ptoleoi.  S^lajea;  Fabi^c.  Bibl.  Oraea. 
vol  iv.  p.  -26,  te. ;  Petavius,  Urmtolosioo ,-  Weidler, 
Ifist,  Aeinm, ;  Delambre,  f/ist,  de  l  AalrosOTit.  one. 
vol.  L  pp.  6,  106,  &c,  DheouTs.  prUamn.  p.  xxi.  t 
Bailly,  Hial.  de  I'Aslmnoia.  modem,  vol.  i.  p.  77  ; 
Montucla,  ffiit  dea  MatbemtA  vol.  i.  p.  257,  &c-  j 
Oartz  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's£^»jv^  &v.,'  Mar- 
cox,  Astronoaiie  sofao'e  d^Hipparque  soJtmise  d  uwa 
eriliqae  ripareuse  et  ensidle  raidse  i  at  virili  pri' 
mordiale,  Paris,  1838.1  [A.  Db  M.] 

HIPPARI'i^JUS  I'imrapiuos).  1.  A  Syiacusan, 
lather  of  Dion.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
(,Pol.  y.  6)  as  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  one 
of  the  chief  ciliaens  of  Syracnse,  who,  having 
squandered  his  own  property  in  luxury  and  ex- 
Uavagance,  lent  his  support  to  Dionysjus  in  ob- 
taining the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (Dion,  3),  he  was  associated 
with  Dionysius  in  the  command  as  general  anto- 
crator,  a  statement  which  is  understood  by  Mitfind 


ogle 


*I8 


HIPP  ASUS. 


{Hid.  of  Greece,  ch.  xxii.  sect.  5),  as  referring 
the  time  when  DionyGina  Dbtiuned  the  virtHal  ( 
Tereignly  nnder  that  title,  in  the  spring  of  b. 
406,     It  a  more  probable  that  it  relal*a  to  t' 
appointment  of  the  ten  geneialB  in  the  preceding 
jeax,  and  that  HippadnnB,  as  well  as  Dionyains, 
was  one  of  these.  [Dionveius,  p.  1033,  a.]    We 
hear  no  more  of  him  from  this  time,  but  fcom  the 
tyrant  liaving  married  hia  daughter  Ariatonumhe, 

Dion,  it  ii  clear  that  he  must  have  continued  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  isTour  oE  Dionysina  as 

2.  A  Bon  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  preceiiing, 
who  fell  into  the  power  ^  the  younger  Dionysina, 
tog;eiher  with  the  wife  and  sisler  of  Dion,  when 
the  hitter  quitted  Sicily.     He  was  still  in  the  I      " 
of  the  tyrant  wlien  he  waa  ahnt  up  and  bea 
by  Dion  in  the  iahmd  dtadel  (b.  o.  356),  a  oil 
stance  of  wWoh  Dionysina  took  adyantage  t 
deavour  to  open  secret  ncgoliationa  with  his  a 
saiy,  but  without  eiteoL  (PluL  iJiwi,  SI.)     While 
in  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  Hipparinus  had  been 
purpos  ly  aconMomed  by  him  to  dissolute  and  lux- 
un       hab  tB  ;  of  which  Dion,  as  soon  as  he  had  bo- 
com       n  pletely  master  of  Syracuse,  endearoared 
to    ure  h  m  by  restraint  and  severity,  but  the  boy, 
nnabl    to  endure  the  sudden  change,  thiew  himself 
irom  th    roof  of  a  house,  and  wss  killed  on  the 

pot.  (Plut.  Dion,  as ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dioit,  4,  6 ; 
A\  V  H  iii.  4.)  According  to  Timaeua  (ap. 
Flat,  i     ),  his  name  was  Aretaeus. 

,  3.  A  son  ot  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristo- 
nache,  daughter  i^No.  1,  who  succeeded  CaUippuB 
in  the  govemment^or  tyranny  of  Syracuse, 
352.  According  to  Diodoms,  he  attacked  the  city 
with  a  fleet  and  aimy,  and  having  defeated  Cal- 
lippus,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  Syracuse,  ol 
which  he  immediately  took  poaseasion  (Died. 
36).  Theaccount  given  by  Polyaenns  is  somen 
different :  .iccorJing  to  his  version,  Hipparinus  was 
at  Leontini  (at  this  lime  the  head-^nartera  of  tbc 
disai^ectod  and  exiled  Syracnems),  when  he  leaml 
that  Callippua  had  quitted  Syracuse  with  the  grea 
body  of  his  forces  on  an  eipedition  elsewhere,  am 
conCovcd  to  surprise  the  gates  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  city  Wore  his  return.  (Polji 
4  )  This  statement  is  also  in  part  confirmed  by 
Plulaich  (Dion,  5B),  who  relates  that  Csllippus 
lost  Syracuse  while  attemptii^  to  make  himself 
master  of  Catana,  though  he  doss  not  mention  1 
parmus.  He  held  the  aupreme  power  for  only  two 
yean,  dnnng  which  he  appears  to  have  excited  the 
contempt  nf  his  subjects  by  his  drunkenness,  as 
veil  as  their  hatred  by  hia  tyranny,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  assassination.  (Died,  svi,  36 ;  Theo- 
pompus,  HB.  Alhm.  x.  p.  i36,  a. ;  Ael.  V.  M.  il 
41.)  [KH.  B.] 

HiPPA'SIUS  ('IiTTriftrio!),  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  aome  works, 
ofwliich  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  writers  on  Tete- 
rinary  surgery,  first  published  in  a  Latin  veraon 
by  Joannes  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fiiL,  and  after- 
wards in  the  oiigind  Greek,  by  Simon  Grynaeua, 
Basel,  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.J 

.  HI'PPASUS  ("IinracrDs).  I.  The  fether  of 
Aetna  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Hygm. 
Fab.\i.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ceyi,  kinj[  of  Trachis,  and  the  com- 


HIPPIAS. 
panion  of  Heracles  in  the  war  against  Oechnlia. 
was  slain  by  Eurjtua.     (Apollod.  ii.  7.  %  7.) 

3.  A  centaur,  who  was  siain  by  Theseus,  at  the 
wedding  of  Peirithoua.     (Ov,  Met.  lii.  352.) 

4.  A  son  of  Leucippe.     [Alcatbok.] 

5.  A  son  of  Eurytua,  was  one  of  the  Cslydonian 
hunters.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  173;  Ov.  Met.  viii. 
313.) 

6.  A  son  of  Priam.    (Hyg,  Foi.  90.)      [L.  S.j 
HITPASira  f  finraooT),  a  Lacedaemonian  who 

ia  men^oned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  84 )  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Lacedaemonian  republic  in 
five  books,  from  which  a  statement  is  quoted  by 
AthenaeuB  (L  p.  14).  The  tnne  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HI'PPASUS  ('linraffoj),  of  Metaponlum  or 
Croton  (lamblich.  Vii.  FySi,  c  18.  §§  81,  88.  c.  23. 
%  104),  is  mentioned  both  by  lambKchus  and  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  84)  among  the  elder  Py- 

founder  of  a  school  or  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
called  the  Acmsjsalici  (dKoinrfiarmoi),  m  opposition 
to  the  MaliematicL  Aristotle  (Mdajji.  i.  3)  speaks 
of  HippasDs  as  holding  the  clement  of  fire  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things:  and  Sextus  Empiiicua  {ad 
Phys.  i.  36i)  contrasts  him  with  the  Pythagoreans 
in  this  respect,  that  he  believed  the  d^>7^  to  be  ma- 
teiial,  where^  they  thought  it  was  incorporeal, 
namely,  number.  A  single  sentence  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Idiertiua  as  expressing  one  of  hia  doctrines 

motion  and  change,  but  according  lo  a  fiied  law. 
{lamblich. 76i,i.  {^  81,  88;  VilloiBon,-4neoJ  Grato 
ii.  p.  216.)  In  consequence  of  his  making  known 
the  sphere,  consisting  of  twelve  pentagons,  whiLh 
tvas  regarded  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  secret,  ho 

man.  According  to  one  statement,  Hjppoaua  left 
no  writings  (Diog.  LaJrt.  viii.  84),  accorimg  to 
another  he  was  the  aathor  of  the  imarurh  Kiyas, 
written  to  calumniate  Pythagoras.  {Id  viii  7  , 
comp.  Srandis,  Cesi^  d.Gnei^i.  Hoot-FMosoph.  vol 
L  p.  509,  &c.)  [C.  E.  P.] 

HIPPEUS  ('Ijnr(il5),  a  panter,  whose  picture 
at  Athens  of  the  mnrriage  of  PeirithoUs  b  men- 
tioned by  Polemou.  (A then. xi. p. 474, d.)  [P.S.] 
HI'PPIA  and  HI'PPIUS  ('Imriaand°l7nrior, 
oc°I]ra-«o!),  in  Latin  Eqiiester&ni.Eqm!lris,  occur 
as  surnames  of  several  divinities,  as  of  Heia  ( Paua. 
V.  16.  §  4);  of  Athena  at  Athena.  Tegea  and 
Olympia  (i.  30.  g  4,  31.  g  3,  t.  Ifi.  §  4,  viii.  47. 
§  1);  of  Poseidon  (vi.  30.  g  8, 1  30.  §  4  ;  Liv.  i. 
9);  of  Area  (Paua.  v.  15.  §4);  and  at  Rome  also 
of  Fortuaa  and  Venus.  (Uv.  iL  40,  xlii.  3 ;  Serv. 
ad  Am.  i.  724.)  [L.  S.] 

HI'PPIAS  i'fsnrloj),  captain  of  a  company  ot 
Anadian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Piasuthnea, 
is  named  by  Thucydides  in  the  story  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnosian ' War,  B.C.  427.     A 
'action  of  the  Colophonians  ot  Notium  dependent 
in  Persian   aid  introduced  bun   into  a  fortified 
[uatter  oflho  town  ;  and  here,  after  the  surrender 
it  Mytilene,  he  tvaa  found  and  besieged  by  Paches, 
vhose  succour  was  demanded  by  the  exiles  of  the 
ither  party.    Paches,  nnder  a  promise  of  a  safe 
etnm  into  the  fortification  if  no  terras  should  be 
agreed  on,  drew  Hippias  out  lo  a  confitrence ;  re- 
ed him,  while,  1^  a  sudden  attack,  the  place 
carried  ;  and  tatiafied  the  letter  of  his  promise 
bringing  him  back  into  the  fortress,  and  there 
Ming  him  to  death.  (Thoc.  iii,  34.)  [A,  H.  G] 


HIPPIAS. 

ni'ppiAS  tiBiria.).   1.  [Pe 

PbISTBTU  ATID  AE.  ] 

a  Tlie  Sophist,  was  a  native  of  EUa,  and  a  Boi 
of  Diopeithea.  He  wss  a  diedple  of  HeKosidsrau: 
(Suid.  s.  v.),  ana  Ibe  contemporary  of  Protagora 
and  Socratei.  Owing  to  liis  talent  and  skill,  hii 
fellow-citiMna  availed  thenmeliea  of  his  sBtriCBB  ii 
political  matters,  and  m  a  diplomatic  mission  b 
Sparta.  "(P'"''  ^'tT-  »"«'■  PP-  ^^l-  ^  ^^^-  "- 
PhiloBtr.  Vit  Si^h.  i.  U.)  But  he  was  in  every 
respect  like  the  other        '"  '       '■>---'- 


IOPPIUS. 
a  the  productions  of  Hippias ;  nay,  hi 


in 


literary  vanity  seema  not  to  have  scrapled  to 
on  grammar,  mneic,  rhythm,  harroony,  and  a  variety 
of  other  Bubjetts.  iPls.U  Hipp.  mqj.  p.  286,  &c; 
comp.  Philostr.  Lc;  Pint.  Num.  1,  23;  Dion 
Ctiya,  Orat.  Ixxi,  p.62£.}  He  seema  to  have  heen 
iiilly  Ibnd  of  cliooeing  antiquanan  ai ' 


subjects  for  hia   slut^ 


ipeeches.    Athem 


veiled  a 


and  dist 


_  ...B  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
celebrity,  by  teaching  and  pubUc  speaking.  Hia 
character  as  a  sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful 
arrogance,  are  well  described  in  two  dialogues  of 
Plato,  the  'Iinrfor  (islfui'  and  the  'imrlas  It-irrt^ 
{Hippias  major  and  Hippwii  m&ww).  The  former 
treats  of  the  question  about  the  beautiful,  and  in  a 


which 


givea 


Knowledge  and  presumption  of  Hippias  in  a  ludi- 
crous light;  tho  other  handles  the  deficiency  of 
our  knowledge,  and  exposes  the  ridiculous  vanity 
of  the  sophist.  The  latter  dialogne  ia  conadered 
by  Schlaiermachet  and  Aat  to  be  spnrions.  Ast 
even  goes  so  fiu-  as  to  reject  the  Hippias  major  also; 
but  it  ia  not  easy  to  get  over  the  diflicolty  which 
aiisea  &om  the  fact  of  Aristotie  (AfsiojAsi.  v.  29) 
and  Cicero  (rfe  (hid.  lii.  33)  mentioning  it,  though 
without  expressly  ascribing  it  to  Plato  ;  but  how- 
ever thie  may  be,  the  dialogues  mnet  at  any  rate 
have  been  written  by  a  person  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimale 
of  the  character  of  Hippiaa.— JLf  we  compare  the 
acCDunla  of  Plalo  with  those  given  by  other  writers, 
'      '    tied  that  HippJaa  was  a  man  of 


(xiii.  p.  609)  mentiona  a  work  of  Hippias  under 
the  title  SwmTBT^,  which  is  otherwise  unknown. 

also  in  Branck,  AnakeL  a.  67)-  His  style  and 
language  are  not  cenaored  for  any  thing  particulat 
by  the  ancienta.  (Comp.  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
Fiosop.  PlaUm.  p.  91,  &&  ;  Geel,/fis(.  Grit.  Soph. 
p.  181,  Sk.  ;  P.  Osann,  Dcr  Si^Aisl  Hippias  al) 
Ari&ieolog,  in  the  Bian.  Mus.  foe  1843,  p.  495, 

3.  Of  Thnsus,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  gram- 
marians, who  occupied  himaelf  with  the  explanation 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  in  the  Homeric 
(Ariatot.  Foel.  25  j  SopL  Sleudi.  i.  Sj 


Lyaia 


.Ond.x 


i.§S4.) 


e  knon 


._._    with   rhetorical,  philosophical,  and 

political  studies,  but  was  also  Weil  versed  in  poetry, 
inuaic,  mathematics,  painting  and  acnlpture,  nay, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  he  liad  a  practical  akill  in 
the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  for  he  used  to  boaat  of  wear- 
ing on  hia  body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  him- 
self with  his  own  hands,  such  as  hia  seal-ring, 
his  cloak,  and  shoos.  (Plat.  Hipp.  maj.  p.  285.  c, 
Hipp.  min.  p.  368.  b,  Prolog,  p.  315.  c  ;  Philostr. 
I.  c. ;  Theraist.  Oral.  xxix.  p.  34fi,  d.)  But  it  is 
at  the  same  time  evident  that  his  knowledge  of  all 
these  things  was  of  a  superficial  kind,  that  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  deiaila  of  any  particular  art  or 
science,  and  that  he  waa  satisfied  with  certain 
generaJitiea,  which  enabled  him  to  speak  on  every- 
thing without  a  thorough  Icnowledge  of  any.  Thia 
arrogance,  combined  with  ignorance,  is  Me  main 
cause  which  provoked  Pkto  to  hia  severe  criticism 
of  Hippias,  in  which  lie  is  the  more  justified,  ea 
the  sophist  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  reputation, 
and  thoB  had  a  proportionate  influence  upon  the 
education  of  the  youtiis  of  the  higher  dasses.  Hia 
gre.tt  fiirte  seems  to  have  consisted  in  delivering 
extempore  show  speechea  ;  and  once  his  sophiatic 
vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he  would  travel  to 
Olympia,  and  there  deUver  before  the  assembled 
Greeks  an  oration  on  any  anbject  that  might  be 
proposed  to  him  (PJat  Hipp.  min.  p.  363)  ;  and 
Philostratua  in  fact  speaks  of  several  such  orations 
delivered  at  Olympia,  and  which  created  great 
sensation.  Such  speeches  must  have  been  published 
by  Hippias,  but  no  eperimen  lias  come  down  to  us. 
Socrates  (qjj.  Plat  Hipp.  min.  p.  368)  speaks  of 
epic  poetry,  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  various  ora- 


1.  Of  Delos,  a  Greek  grammarian,  probably  of  a- 
later  dale  than  the  preceding  one,  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  geographiod  dictionary 
(teyay  imfuialai,  Scbol.  ad  -Apdhn.  Mod.  iii. 
1178,  Eudoc  p.  24,B  ;  Easlalb.  ad  Dion!/s.Perii:g, 
270),  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

6.  Of  Erythrae,  an  historian,  whoas  age  is  un- 
known. He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  his 
native  city,  of  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (vL  p.  258),  [L.8.] 

HI'PPIAS  Cl^iai),  artists.  1.  A  statuSi'y, 
mentioned  by  Dio  Chrysostom  as  the  teacher  of 
Phidias.     (Oral.  ly.  yoL  ii.  p.  3B2,  ed,  Heiske.) 

2.  A  slutuary,  who,  accordmg  to  Pansaiiias, 
made  the  statue  of  the  Olympic  victor  Scaeiis,  the 
son  of  Duria  of  Samoa,  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
during  the  time  when  the  Samians  were  expelled 
liom  their  island,  that  is,  before  s.  c.  324,  (Paus, 
vi.  13,  }  3,  or  §  £,  ed.  Bekker,  who  restorca  the 
of  Scaeus,  which  is  lost  or  corrupted  in  tho 
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picture  or  pictures  of  Neptune  and  Victory. 
(PUn.ixxv.  11.  a.4l).  g  35.) 

4.  A  most  skilful  mechanician  and  geometri- 
cian, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  deacrihes  a 
bath  constructed  by  him,  (Hgyiaa,  sea  Balneium, 
voLiii.  pp.66— 74.)  [P.  8,1 

HI'PPITAS,orHrPPOTAS{'IwlTa!,Polyb,; 
•lniriTM,  Plut.),  one  of  tiie  friends  of  Cleomenes 
III.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  accompanied  hun  in  his 
flight  and  eiile  in  Egypt.  He  took  part,  together 
with  Panteus  and  the  reet  of  the  king's  fiieods,  in 

at  Alexandria,  and  shared  with  the  rest  a  yolun~ 
tary  death  when  they  found  that  all  hopea  were  at 
an  end.  (Polyb.v.87;  Pint.  Oeoni.  37.)  [il.H.B;] 
HI'PPIUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  whom  tiie 
orator  represents  as  particularly  deserving  of  hia 
esteem.  He  therefore  recommended  the  son  of 
Hippins,  C,  Valgius.  Hippianus,  who  had  been 
adopied  by  a  member  of  the  Valgian  femily,  and 
bad  purchased  a  portion  of  tiie  demesne  of  Fre- 
geUae,  to  the  magistrates  cf  that  town.  (Cic-  ad 
Fan.  xiii,  76.)  Thia  letter  conveys  indirectly  aome 
curious  information.  Fregellaa,  once  the  chief  Iowa 
of  a  conaiderahle  district,  becams  a  Koman  colony 
in  B,  c  328.  (Liv.  viii.  22  ;  Strab.  v.  p.,  238.)   In 
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E.  c,  123—121  it  waa  deslroyed  by  the  ptaetor, 
h.  ^oimius  (Rhet.  ad  Heram.  iy.  9  ;  Veil.  ii.  6  ; 
VbL  Max.  ii.  S)  1  and  in  the  B^e  of  AugUBtii 
WAS  little  mora  than  an  opea  village  (Stmb.  '. 
Plia.  H.  N.  iii.  S).  But  Ciceco's  letter  (L  c) 
Ehowi  that  it  retained  \ts  demesne-land  and  its  full 
eomplement  of  loojj  magistratea.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

BIPPO'BOTUS  ClmnieoTOs),  a  writer  yeiy 
frequently  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  diSereiit  philosophic  sclionis 
(Htpl  Aiplarwv,  whicb  is  perhaps  the  same  work 
aa  the  ^lAfKrd^i'  'Awit/ki^  menliotied  by  Diog. 


HIPPOCRATES, 
lew  Hippoeoon  and  his  sons.     (Pau 


of  Hi 


ippoc 


i.  43),  embrac    ^ 
'      9,  hot  liken 


the  different  philosophers.     The  passages  »he 

is  quoted  will  be  found  in  Vosaius,  De  Hal.  Graeo. 

p.  45,^  ed.  WestemHuin..  [C.  P.  M.J 

HIPPOCAMPB  and  HrPPOCAMPUS  ('lu- 
iroKo^m]  and  Imr^ia^n'OT),  the  mythical  sea-horse, 
which,  accoidinn  to  the  description  of  Paasanias 
(ii.  t ),  waa  a  horeet  but  the  part  of  its  body  down 
fiom  the  brenat  was  that  of  a  sea  monster  or  iish. 
The  horse  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  as 
the  aymbol  of  Poaeidon,  whose  chariot  waa  drawn 
over  the  sarface  of  the  sea  bf  swili  horses.  The 
later  poets  and  artists  conceived  and  represented 
the  horses  of  Poseidon  and  other  marine  divinities 
as  a  combinaUon  of  a  horse  and  a  6ah.  (Horn.  II. 
liii.  24,  29;  Enrip.  Androm.  1013  j  Virg.  Georff. 
iu.  3S9;  Philostr.  Imag.  i.  S  ;  Stat.  Tieb.  n.  45; 
Eomp.  Welcker  in  the  Class.  Jl/uceuni,  voL  iL  p. 
394.) 

HIPP0CENTAURU8.     [CEUTiDRaa.] 

HIPP0CLEIDE8  ('IinroKAdSjji),  an  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Tis^der,  tame  lo  the  court  of  CiEis- 
THENBS  of  Sicyon  aa  one  of.  the  suitors  of  liis 
daughter  Agartstj.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Cypselidae  of  Corinth  (comp.  Herod,  vi  35},  and 
ivas  distinguished  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  pefaon. 
Cleisthenes  waa  disposed  to  preler  him  to  the  other 
suitors,  and  he  would  probably  have  won  the  lady, 
had  he  not  disgusted  Cleisthenes  on  the  day  i^ 
pointed  for  the  decision  by  indecent  dancing  and 
tumblers'  tricks.  To  his  hoat^  remark,  "  You  have 
danced  away  your  marriage,''  he  returned  an  an- 
swer by  whidi  he  did  not  redeem  bia  character  ae  a 
gentleman,"  Hippoeleidei  does  not  care."  (Heiod. 
vi.  137—129  ;  Aih.  liv.  p.  628,  c,  d.)      [E.  B.] 

HIPPOCLES  ('IinroffX^j),  son  of  Menippus 
took  post  off  LeucBS,  with  27  Athenian  galleys,  in 
the  year  Ebllowing  the  Sicilian  defeat,  b.c.  412,  to 
watcJi  for  the  return  of  the  squadron  of  Oylippus. 
He  had  but  parUa!  aucceas.  The  Miteen  Pelopon- 
nesian  fihipa  escaped  with  one  exception,  though  all 
in  a  aliattered  state,  to  Corinth.  (Thuc  viii. 
13.)  [A.H.  C] 

HIPPOCI.U8("Iinro«Xos),tyiantofL8mp»aou8, 
to  whose  son,  Aeantidea,  Hipjnaa  gave  his  daughter 
Archedice  in  marri^e,  induced  thereto,  says  Tha- 
cvdides,  by  consideration  nf  his  influence  at  the 
^eraan  court  (Thuc.  vi.  69.)  He  is  clearly  the 
same  who  ie  named  as  tyrant  of  Lampsacna  in  the 
list  of  those,  who  were  left  at  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  during  ike  Scythian  expedition  of  Dareius. 
(Herod,  iv.  138.)  [A.  H.  C] 

-  HIPPO'COON  (liriTMiIai-),  the  eldest,  but 
natural  aon  of  Oebalus  and  Bateia,  and  a  step- 
brother of  Tyndareua,  Icariua  and  Aren.e,  at  Sparta. 
After  hia  lather^  death,  Hippoeoon  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  hunself  j  but  Heracles  led  Tyndureus  back,  and 


ApollodaruB  mentions  twelve,  Diodorus 
ten,  and  Pauaaniaa  only  six.  Ovid  (jWrf.  viii.  314) 
raentiona  the  sons  of  Hippoeoon  among  the  Caly- 

There  are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Hippoeoon.  (Hygin.  Foft.  10,173;  Horn. 
Jl.  X.  iie  ;  ViTg.Aai.  v.  493,  &c.)  [L.  S.]  . 
HIPPO'CRATES  ('Imtaiipirq,),  (Sicilians), 
1.  Tyrant  of  GeKwas  the  son  of  Pantares,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Cleander,  who  had  ruled 
over  Gela  as  tjiant  during  seven  years,  B.  c  198. 
Hence  he  found  his  power  already  firmly  established 
at  Gela,  and  soon  extended  it  by  numerous  wars 
againat  the  other  dties  of  Sicily,  in  which  ha  was 
almost  uniformly  succeasful.  Callipofis,  Maxos, 
and  Leontini,  besides  several  smaller  places,  succes- 
sively fell  under  his  yoke.  Being  called  in  by  the 
people  of  Zancle  lo  assist  them  against  the  Samians, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their  city 
by  treachery,  he  suddenly  turned  against  his  allies, 
threw  tlieir  king  Scythes  into  chains,  and  reduced 
the  mass  of  the  people  into  slavery,  while  he  gave 
ap  three  hundred  of  the  prinupal  citizens  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Samians,  whom  he  allowed  to  retun. 

Eosaession  of  Zancle,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
alf  the  booty  they  had  found   there.     He  also 
made  war  upon  the  Symcusans,  whom  he  defeated 
great  battle  at  the  river  Helorus,  and  appears 
L  to  have  threatened  Syracuse  itself,  as  we  hear 
is  encamping  by  the  well-known  temple  of  the 
npian  Zeus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
city.  But  the  intervention  of  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreana  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  con- 
ilusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  Synicu- 
(ans,  in  exchange  for  the  nnmerous  prisoners  he 
had  taken  at  the  Helorus,  ceded  to  him  the  terri- 
tery  of  Camnrina,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
'huild  that  city,  which  had  been  lately  destroyed 
by  the  Syracusana.     His  last  eipedidon  was  one 
gainst  the  Sicels,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died, 
hile  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Hybla  (b.  o.  49)), 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years.     He  letl  two  sons, 
Cleander  and  Eucleides,  who,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ignty,  being  supplanted  by 
Gelon.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  vii  154,  165 ;  ThuB.  vi.  5  ; 
Diod.  Ebn.  Voles,  p.  558 ;  Schol.  in  Find.  Ot.  t. 
19,  Nem.  ix.  95  ;  Polyaen.  v.  6.) 

2.  A  cousin  of  Theroti,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
ho,  together  with  his  brother  Capys,  attempted  to 
rerthrow  the  power  of  their  kinsman;  but  the 
heme  proved  unauccesafal,  and  they  were  defeated. 

by  Theron  at  the  river  Himera,  after  which  they 
istahlished  themselves  at  the  small  town  of  Ca- 
nicns.  (Scbol,  m  Find.  OL  ii.  173,  lyh.  vi.  4.) 

3.  Brother  of  Epicydej  [EpicvnEB,  No.  l.J. 
The  proceedings  of  the  two  brothers  are  related 
under  the  article  Epicvdbs,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  held  the  joint  command  at  Syracuse^  and 
defended  that  city  against  Marcellus.  When  the 
Roman  general,  having  kited  in  all  his  attacks  upon 
the  city,  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the  nega 

blockade,  it  waa  agreed  that  while  Epicydes 
led  to  hold  the  command  within  the  vralls, 
Hippocrates  should  co-operate  in  other  parts  of 
Sicily  with  Himih^,  who  had  juat  landed  at  Hera- 
ilea  with  a  large  force.  He  accordingly  succeeded 
Jl  breaking  his  way  through  the  Romaa  lines,and. 


■HIPPOCRATES, 
though  defet'^  by  Marcellue  at  Acrae,  effected 
junctinn  vilb  Himilco  at  Agiigentnm,  and  we  liii 
him  united  with  that  general  in  the  euhsequent 
operaliouB  in  the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Himilco  ^' 
S'J  Marcelliis  having  at  lenath  mede  hi 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  Syracuse,  while 
Achiadina  and  the  ieiand  of  Oct^ia  still  held  out, 
a  final  attempt  was  made  hy  Hippooatea  and  Hi- 
milco, nith  their  comhined  forces,  to  ruse  the 
aege,  hut  their  attacks  on  the  Roman  lines  were 
,  unsuccessful,  and  having  encamped  in  the  marshy 
ground  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Ana^us,  a  pestilence 
broke  out  among  their  troops,  to  which  Hippocrates, 
as  weli  as  Himilco,  fell  a  victim.  (Liv.  iriv.  S6— 
39,  xiT,  28.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPO'CRATES  ('UnroKfiiTti!),  historical.  I. 
A  citizen  of  Sybaiis,  father  of  Siiiindyrides,  who 
was  one  of  the  suitors  of  A^^ste,  the  daughter 
of  Cleisthenevtjrant  of  Sicyon.  (Hecod.  vi.  137.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  eon  of  Megacles,  and  brother 
of  Cleisthencs,  the  legislator.  He  left  two  children, 
a  son  named  Megacles,  and  n  dangler,  Agariste, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  illustrious  Pericles. 
(Herod,  vi.  131.) 

3.  Father  of  Peisistratos,  the  tyrant  of  Athena. 
The  future  eleva^n  of  his  son,  but  at  the  aame 
time  the  evils  which  he  was  destined  to  bring  upon 
his  country,  were  foretold  to  him  by  a  prodigy 
which  occurred  to  him  when  eacriltcing  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Chilon,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who 
was  present,  advised  him  in  consequence  not  lo 
marry,  but  he  did  not  think  lit  to  follow  this  coan- 
seL  He  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Homeric 
chief;  Nestor.   (Herod.  L  59,  v.  65.) 

4.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Xanlhippus  and  brother 
of  Pericles.  He  liad  three  sons  who,  as  well  as 
their  father,  are  rapeetedly  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes, as  men  of  a  meai  capacity  and  devoid  of 
education.  (Aiistoph.  iVui.  1001,  T^esm.  373,  and 
Sckol.  ad  hsa.) 

5.  An  AtheniaUt  son  of  Ariphmn,  was  general, 
together  with  Demosthenes,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Peli^onnesian  war  (s.  b  424),  when  the 
democratic  party  at  Megara,  becoming  apprehensive 
of  the  reeal  of  the  exiles,  and  of  a  revolution  in 
consequence,  made  overtures  to  the  Athenians  to 
betray  the  cityinb)  their  hands.  Demosthenes  and 
Hippocrates  immediately  marched,  with  a  select 
body  of  troops,  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  paitisana, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  long  wsJls  which 
connected  Megara  with  its  port  of  Nisaea,  but 
were  unable  to  ellect  an  entrance  into  the  uty 
itselC  Thns  Med  in  part  of  their  enterprise,  they 
turned  their  arms  ag^nst  Nisaea,  in  which  there 
was  a  PeloponnesiHn  garrison,  but  this  was  speedily 
compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  capitulate,  and 
the  Athenians  became  mastera  of  this  important 
port.  Brasidas  soon  after  arrived  with  a  considep- 
able  army,  and  by  his  influence  secured  the  predo- 
minance of  the  Lacedaemonian  party  at  Megara  ; 
but  be  was  unable  to  efiect  anything  against  Nisaea, 
aud  after  having  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the 
Athenian  generals,  ha  withdrew  again  to  Corinth. 
(Thuc.  iv.  6fi— 74  ;  Died.  xii.  6G,  67,)  Soon  after 
this,  a,  scheme  was  arranged  by  Demosthenes  and 
Hippocrates,  in  concert  with  a  party  in  some  of  the 
Boeotian  cities,  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia  on  three 
different  points  at  once.  In  pnrauanee  of  this 
plan  Demosthenes  attacked  by  sea  the  port  of 
Sipbae  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  while  Hifpocrates 
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was  to  SHie  and  fortify  Delium,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Apollo  near  the  fron^ers  of  Attica.  Some  mistake 
unfortunately  took  place  in  their  arrangements,  and 
Demosthenes  had  been  already  repulsed  front  be- 
fare  Siphae  when  his  colleague  entered  Boeotia. 
Hippwrates,  however,  occupied  Delium  without 
oppoution,  and  having  fortified  it  and  establishod  a 
garrison  there,  was  retummg  with  his  main  anny 
to  Athens,  when  the  Boeotian  forces  arrived.  A 
pitched  battle  ensued,  at  a  spot  lietween  Delium 
and  Oropus,  just  within  the  confines  of  Attica,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  completely  defeated. 
Hippocrates  himself  fell  in  the  battle,  together 
with  near  a  thousand  of  his  traop  ;  and  the  loss 
on  the  Athenian  side  would  have  been  far  greater 
had  not  the  sknghter  been  interrupted  by  the 
coming  on  of  the  night.  The  Boeotians  at  first 
refiised  to  give  up  the  bodies  of  Hippocrates  and 
the  others  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  until  tiie 
Athenians  should  evactuite  Delium  ;  but  having 
reduced  that  post,  after  a  nege  of  seventeen  days, 
they  at  length  restored  the  dead  bodies  to  their 
trymen.    (Thuc.  iv,  76,  77,  39—101  j  Diod, 


i.  69, 


70;  Paus.iij.  6.  8  1,1):.  6.  g  3.) 
Idcedaemonian,  rirat  ihentioned  as  being 
■■'■■'      ■    "  '  ■    '   ing  away  Hege- 

.  after  the  defeat 
of  Mmdarus  at  Cynossema,  B.  c  411.  (Thuc.  viii. 
107.)  He  returned  with  Hegesandridas  lo  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  acted  as  second  in  command 
(_iiriirTo\fis)  to  Mindarus  during  the  subsequent 
operations.  [Mjhdardb].  After  the  decisive 
defeat  at  Cyzicos  (B.C.  410%  Hippocrates,  on 
whom  the  chief  command  now  devolved  by  the 
death  of  Mindaraa,  wrote  lo  Sparta  the  wfU-known 
and  chniacteristio  dispatch,  "  Our  good  fortune  is 
at  an  end ;  Mindarus  is  gone  i  the  men  are  hungty ; 
what  to  do  we  know  not."  (Xen.  litll.  L  1.  §  28.) 
After  the  arrival  of  Cratesippidas  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  the  Hellespont,  Hippocrates  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  governor  or  harmost  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  when  that  city  was  attacked,  in  the 
iring  of  408,  byAlcibiades  and  Thrasyllns,  he  kid 
it  his  troops  to  encounter  the  Athenians,  bnt  was 
defeated,  and  himself  fell  in  the  conflict.  (Id.  i.  3. 
§§5,6;  Died,  xiii  66 ;  Pint.  Ateib.  30.)  [E.H.B.] 
HIPPO'CRATES  {'IinroKp.in!j),  literary.  1,  Of 
Chios,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  livrf  about 

matician,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  geometry  to  a  regular  system,  He  seems 
to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  respecting 
the  square  of  a  circle  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  his  merits  as  a  mathematician,  and 
Aristotle  {Blhiii.  ad  Eudfm. -viii,  14)  states  ^lat  in 
every  other  respect  he  was  a  man  not  above  me- 
diocrity. (Comp.  Aristot.  Sophist.  E/esch.  i.  10; 
Pint,  Solos,  2  ;  Preclus  w  Euclid,  ii.  p.  19  ;  Fa- 
bric. Sm.  Graee.  vol.  i.  p.  B48,  &c,) 

3.  One  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  philo- 
sopher Straton  of  Lampaaeus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  fi2.) 
He  was  probably  a  phiiosopher,  but  is  otherwise 
altogether  nnknown. 

3.  Is  mentioned  in  several  modem  woriis  as  a 

mic  poet  on  the  authority  of  PoUui  (Onmn.  is. 
57  ;  comp.  iv.  173)  ;  hut  it  is  now  certain  tiiul  tiia 
reading  in  Pollux  is  corrupt,  and  that  the  nnne 
l.uaiKpi.TTis  must  be  substituted  for  it  (See  Mei- 
neke,  Hiit.  Orit.  Cam.  Oraec  p.  490,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'CRATES  C^TitoHp^Tin),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  including  in  the  number  perhaps 


ogle 


(S3  HIPPOCRATES, 

the  most  celebrated  medical  writer  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  wliose  fame  baa  probably  been  partly 
caused  by  the  writings  and  actions  of  all  the  phy- 
udans  of  the  same  name  havipg  been  attrihated  to 
one  individoal,  instead  of  seieial.  This  hypothesis 
is  incapable  of  being  prored  to  be  eoirect ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  all  the  stories  told  of  Hippocrates  (even  if  they 
are  to  be  believed  at  all)  can  relate  to  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  also  that  one  man  should  have 
written  all  the  works  that  now  form  part  of  the 
Hippncratio  collection.  More  will  be  «ud  on  this 
snbject  in  the  article  on  HirpocBATBS  II.,  but 
first  it  will  be  advisable  to  notice  briefly  the  other 
physicians  of  this  name,  and  as  several  of  them 
belonged  to  the  foroily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  Ibl- 
Inwing  genealogical  table  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  more  clearly  their  relationship : — . 


.,j...,.  ™J.,.„ . 


Hctpocrates  I.,  the  fiileenth  in  descent  from 
AescnIapiuB,  (he  eldest  eon  of  Gnosidicus,  the 
brother  of  Pndaleirias  II.  and  Aenoius,  and  the 
lather  of  Heiadeides.  He  lived  probably  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B,  c.  Some  ancient  critics 
attributed  to  him  the  two  works  De  Fraduri),  and 
JM  Afticuiis^  while  others  contended  that  he  wrote 
nothing  at  all  (Jo.  Tsetaes,  CM.  viL  Hiat.  166., 
in  Fabric,  im.  Graec.  vol  xiL  p.  680  ;  PneU 
j^nst.  ad  Aiiax„  in  Hippoor.  OpBro,  vol.  iii.  p. 
770  ;  Suid.  t.  V.  'IwiOKpir^s ;  Galen,  Comrnent.  in 
Hippoer.  "  Ds  BaL  Viet,  ia  Mori.  Acul.'"  i.  17, 
vol.  IV.  p.  456,  Comnrest  m  Hippuer.  "Be 
Fraei."  i.  I,  vol.  iviii.  pt.  !i.  p.  324.) 

2.  HiFTOCftATES  11.     8ee  below. 

3.  HlPPOCRATBS  III.,  the  nineteenth  of  the 
bmily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  iburth  century  n.  c  Ho  was  the  son  of  Thes- 
salns,  and  the  brother  of  Gorgias  and  Diacon  II., 
and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  written  Bome  medical 
works.  (Jo.  Taeties,  Suidas,  IL  k.  j  Galen,  Comr 
rsail.  ia  Hippoer.  "Da  Humor."  i.  1,  vol.  ivi. 
p.  5.) 

4.  HlPPOCRATBS  IV.  was,  according  to  Galen 
(Cmainent.  ™  H^ocr.  "He  Hwnor.'^  L  1,  vol. 
ivi.  p.  6),  the  son  of  Dracon  It  and  the  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Hippocrates :  he  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  ia  said  to  have  written 
some  medical  works.  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Imroupd-rrn, 
and  AjkIkui'),  who,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  some  confusion  fDf  "  '''  '  ' '  '' 
of  DracoB  II. 
tiio  celebrated 
HI.  He  is  said  to  have  been  oneof  the  physicians 
to  Roirana,  Che  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  son  of 
Antipater. 

5.  6.  Hippocrates  V.  and  VI.    According  to 


HIPPOCRATES. 
Suidas,  Thymbraeiis  of  Cos,  of  the  famiiy  i^  the 
Asclepiadae,  had   two   sons  named   Hippocrates, 
each  of  whom  wrote  some  medical  worlis.     Their 
dale  ia  unknown.  (Suid.  a.  v.  'JirnoKpHTijs.) 

7.  HiPFi>CKiTaBVir„(onofPraiianaKofCos, 
who  behinged  to  the  femily  uf  the  Aeclepiadae,  and 
wrote  some  medical  works.  His  date  ia  unknown. 
(Suid.  Ibid.) 

8.  HiPPOOHATBB,  a  Greek  writer  on  Teterinary 
surgery,  wbo  is  supposed  to  have  Hved  about  the 
middle  of  the  fijurtli  century  after  Christ      His 

on  this  subject,  first  published  in  Latin  by  Ruel- 
lius,  Paris,  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek 
by  Orynaeus,  Basel,  1537,  4to.  They  are  also 
added  to  the  editions  of  Hippocrates  pablished  by 
Vander  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat  1665,  Bvo.,  and  that 
of  Na;des,  1757,4to.  They  have  been  also  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  foim,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  Hom.  1B14,  Bvo.  i  edited  byP.A.  Valen- 
tini.  {aeeCh'iaiaat,Ha7id6.derBiidierliu«de/iir 
die  Aellere  Median.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

HIPPO'CRATES,  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  in  some  respects  tlie  most  celebrated  physician 

always  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  his  pereonid 
history  (so  far  as  it  is  known),  and  the  literary 
criticism  relating  to  big  works,  furnish  so  much 
matter  for  the  con^deration  both  of  the  scholar,  the 
philologist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  letters, 
that  there  aie  few  authors  of  antiquity  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  written.  Pmbably  the  readers  of 
this  work  will  care  more  for  the  Kfumi?' than  for  the 
medical  questions  connected  with  Hippocrates ;  and 
accordingly  (as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject  fully  in  these  pages)  tlie  strictly 
scientific  portion  of  this  article  occupies  less  space 
than  the  critical ;  and  this  arrangement  in  this 
place  the  writer  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  more 
readily,    because,   while   there  are   many  works 


1  good  a 


of   the 


merits  of  the  Hippocratic  w 
of  arte  where  the  many  literary  problems  arisiug 
fcwa  them  have  been  at  once  fuUy  discussed  and 
satisfactorily  determined.  This  task  he  is  far  frum 
thinking  that  he  has  himself  accomplished,  but  it  ia 
right  to  give  tills  reason  for  treating  the  scien^fic 
part  of  tlie  subject  much  less  fully  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  writing  for  a  professed 
medical  work. 

A  parallel  has  more  than  once  been  drawn  be- 
tween "  the  Father  of  Medicine  "  and  "  the  Father 
of  Poetry  i "  and,  indeed,  the  resemblances  between 
the  two,  both  in  their  personal  and  literary  history, 
are  so  evident^  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  strike 
any  one  who  was  even  moderately  familiar  with 
classical  and  medical  ItteiBture.  With  respect  to 
their  personal  history,  the  greatest  uncertainty 
eiisla,  and  our  real  knowledge  is  neit  to  nothing  ; 
although  in  the  case  of  both  personages,  we  have 
professed  lives  written  by  ancient  authors,  which, 
however,  only  tend  to  show  still  more  pkinly  the 
ignorance  that  prevails  on  the  sobject.  Accordingly, 
as  might  he  expected,  &ble  h^  been  busy  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies  of  history,  and  was  for  a 
time  fully  believed  ;  till  at  length  a  re-aetioa  fol- 

by  an    equally 


HIPPOCRATEa 
bted.  (See  Hoadart,  EUides  sar  UippocnUe,  p. 
£60.)  The  &w  faeXa  nspecting  him  that  may  be 
considered  as  tolerahly  well  ascertained  may  be 
told  in  few  words.  Hia  &iher  was  Heiacleidee, 
who  was  also  a  physiUBii,  and  belonged  In  the 
tiuuily  of  the  Asclepisdae.  According  to  Soianus 
(Vila  Hipjiacr^  in  HippoOT.  Opera,  vol.  iii.),  he 
was  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from  AcBcuTapius, 
but  John  TieWes,  who  gives  the  genealogy  of 
the  (amily,  makes  him  the  serenteentli.  His 
mothcF's  name  was  Phaenarete,  who  was  s^d  to  be 
descended  from  Hercnies.  Soreiins,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  old  writer  who  had  composed  a  life  of 
Hippocrates,  states  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  in  the  liist  year  of  tlic  eightieth  Olympiad, 
that  is,  B.  c  460  ;  and  thia  date  is  generally 
followed,  for  want  of  any  more  salisfaotorj  inform- 
ation on  the  Bobject,  though  it  agrees  so  ill  with 
some  of  the  anecdotes  respec^ng  him,  that  some 

years  sooner.      The  exact  day  of  his  birth  was 
known  and  celebrated  in  Cos  with  sacrifices  on  the 
26  th  day  of  the  month  Agnanus,lmt  it  isunknc 
to  what  date  in  any  other  calendar  this  month  i 

his  Either  and  by  Herodicns,  and  is  also  smd 
have  been  a  pnpil  of  Gorgias  of  LeontinL 
wrote,   taught^   and   practised    his   profes^on  at 
home ;  tiavelled  in  different  parts  of  the  contir 
of  Greece  ;  and  died  at  Lariesa  in  TheesaJy.     . 

staled  by  difierent  ancient  authoi^  to  have  b 
eighty-five  years,  ninety,  one  hundi«d  and  i\ 
and  one  hundred  and  nine.     Mc.  Clinton  pU 
hts  death  b.  a  3S7,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  : 
four.     He  had  two  eons,  Theesalus  and  Diacon, 
and_ajon- in-law,  Polybus,  all  of  whom  followed 
the  same  profession,  and  who  are  supposed  '    "" 
been  tlie  authors  of  some  of  the  works 
Hippocratic   Collection.      Such  are  the   f< 
scanty  &cts  that  can  be  in  some  degree  depended 
on  respecting  the  peisonal  history  of  this  cele- 
brated man  ;  but  though  we  have  not  the  means  of 
writing  an  authentic  detailed  biography,  we  possess 
in  these  fewfiuta,  and  in  the  hints  and  allusions  con- 

enabte  us  to  appreciate  the  part  he  played,  and  the 
place  be  held  among  his  contemporaries.  We  find 
that  he  enjoyed  their  esteem  as  a  practitioner, 
writer,  and  professor ;  that  he  conlerred  on  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  fiimjly  to  which  he  belonged 
more  honour  than  he  derived  from  it ;  that  he  ren- 
dered the  medical  school  of  Cos,  to  which  he  was 
attached,  superior  to  any  which  had  preceded  it  or 
immediately  foUowed  it ;  and  that  his  works,  soon 
after  their  publication,  were  studied  and  quoted  by 
Plato.  (See  Littr^'e  Hippoer.  vol.  i.  p.  43  ;  and  a 
review  of  that  work  {by  the  writer  of  this  article) 
in  the  Brit  avd  For.  Med.  Hen.  April,  1B44,  p. 
459.) 

Upon  this  slight  foundation  of  historical  truth 
has  been  built  a  vast  superstructure  of  fabulous 
error ;  and  it  is  cnrious  to  observe  how  all  these 
tales  receive  a  colouring  from  the  times  and  coun- 
tries in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  fabricated, 
whether  by  his  own  conntryroen  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  or  by  the  L^tin  or  Arabic  writers  of  the 
middle  ages.  One  of  the  sforiENS  told  of  him  by 
his  Greek  blograpners,  which  most  modem  critics 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  fabulous,  relates  to  hie 
being  sent  for,  together  with  Euryphon   [EuHY- 
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pKon],  by  Perdiccas  11.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
discovering,  by  certain  extfiroal  symptoms,   that 

love  with  his  father's  concubine.  Probably  the 
strongest  reason  against  the  tmth  of  this  story  is 
the  fact  that  tbe  time  of  the  supposed  cure  is  (j;uite 
irreconcileable  with  the  commonly  received  date  of 
the  birth  of  Hippocrates  t  though  M.  Lillrf,  the 
latest  and  best  editor  of  Hippocrates,  while  he 
rejects  the  story  as  spurious,  finds  no  diHicnlty  in 
the  dates  {voL  i.  p.  3B),  Soranus,  who  lells  tho 
anecdote,  says  that  the  occurrence  took  'place  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  1.,  tbe  iiither  of  Perdiccasj 
and  wo  may  reasonably  presume  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  the  longest  interval  that  would 
elapse.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander  is 
not  eiactiy  known,  and  depends  upon  tbe  length  of 
the  reign  of  his  son  Perdiccas,  who  died  a.  c.  414. 
The  longest  period  assigned  to  his  reign  is  forty- 
one  years,  the  shortest  is  twenty-three.  Thislatter 
date  would  place  his  accession  to  the  throne  on  his 
lather's  death,  at  b.  a  437,  at  which  time  Hippo- 
orates  would  be  only  twenty-three  years  old,  almost 
too  young  on  age  for  him  to  have  acquired  so  groat 
celebrity  as  to  be  specially  sent  for  to  attend  a 
foreign  prince,  However,  the  date  of  B.  dp.  437  is 
the  less  probable  because  it  would  not  only  extend 
the  reign  of  liis  &thei  A]ejcander  to  moi'e  than 
sixty  years,  but  would  also  suppose  him  to  have 
lived  seventy  years  after  a  period  at  which  he  was 
already  gmwn  up  to  manhood.  For  these  reasons 
Mr. Clinton  (F.^eJt  iL  223)  agrees  with  Dodwell 
in  suppling  the  longer  periods  assigned  to  his 
reign  to  be  nearer  the  truUi ;  and  assumes  the  ac- 
cession of  Perdiccas  to  have  ihllen  within  B.  o.  454, 
at  which  time  Hippocrates  was  only  six  years  old. 
This  celebrated  story  bos  been  told,  with  more  or 
less  variation,  of  Erasistiatne  and  Avicenna,  besides 
being  interwoven  in  the  romance  of  Heliodorus 
{Ae&iep.  iv,  7.  p,  171),  and  the  love-letters  of 
Aristaenelus  {Ejnst.  i.  13).  OaleQ  also  says  that 
a  amilar  circumstance  haRiened  to  himself.  iDe 
Pmenot.  ad  E^iig.  c,  6.  vol  xiv.  p.  630.)  The 
story  as  ^pliai  to  Avicenna  seems  to  be  most 
pro^bly  apocryphal  (see  Biogr.  Did.  of  the 
Ui^.  Knowl.  Soo.  vol.  iv.  p.  301)  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  two  other  cloimaiils,  Hippocrates 
and  Eraastratus,  if  it  be  tnie  of  either,  tile  pre- 

Knderance  of  historical  tcs^mony  is  decidedly  in 
four  of  the  latter.  [Euaiubteutus.]  Another 
ohi  Greek  feble  relates  to  his  being  appointed 
Ubiarian  at  Cos,  and  buming  the  books  there  (or, 
according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  at  Cnidoa,) 
in  Older  to  conceal  the  use  he  had  made  of  them  in 
his  own  writings.  This  story  is  also  told,  with  but 
little  variation,  of  Avicenna,  and  is  repeated  of 
Hippocrates,  with  some  characteristic  embellish- 
ments, in  the  European  Legends  of  tile  Middle 
Ages.     [Andbbas.] 

The  other  fables  concerning  Hippncrates  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  collection  of  Letters,  &c.  which  gp 
under  his  name,  but  which  are  universally  rejected 
as  spurious.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  refatcs 
to  jn's  supposed  conduct  during  the  plague  of 
Athens,  which  he  is  said  lo  have  stopped  by  bum. 
ing  fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote,  the 
isition  of  which  is  preserved  by  Joannes  Ae- 
\E  (De  Afeik  Mud.  V.  6,  p.  264,  ed.  H.  Steph.) 
icted  with  this,  is  the  pretended  letter  from 
Artaienes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  lo  Hipp?- 


.C.tiogic 
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Cmg  him  by  great  oflers 


r  of  his 


Annther  Bloty,  pethapa  equally  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Burton's  "Analomy  of  Melancholy," 
contains  the  history  of  the  supposed  madness  of 
Semocritus,  and  his  inlflrview  with  Hippocrates, 
who  had  been  eummoned  by  his  counlrymen  to 
come  to  his  relief 

If  we  turn   lo  the  Arabic  writers,  we  find 


inng 


t  Hem 


^    ^  ^  II  Damascus,  the 

of  which  WHS  still  pointed  out  in  the  time  of  Abb-l- 
laraj  in  the  thiileontli  century.  (AbH-l-raraj,  Hiil. 
Uynast.  p.  56;  Anon,  jirafh  FhHov^A.  BiiL  apud 
Ca8iri,fl*;iott.  AmUco-Hi^  Eimr.  ™L  J.  p.  236.) 
They  also  tell  a  story  of  hia  pupils  taking  his  po> 
trait  to  »  celebrated  physiognomist  named  Pme- 
num.  in  order  to  try  his  skill ;  and  that  upon  his 
saying  that  it  was  the  poiitait  of  a  lasciTJous  old 
man  (which  they  strennously  denied),  Hippocrates 
said  that  he  was  right,  for  that  he  was  so  by 
nature,  but  that  he  had  learned  to  overeome  his 
amorous  propen^ties.  The  confusion  of  names 
that  occurs  in  this  last  anecdote  the  writer  has 
never  seen  expluned,  though  the  difficulty  admits 


soluti 


It  will  r 


doubt  hare  brought  to  the  reader's  recollection  the 
similar  story  told  of  Socrates  by  Cicero  (  7^.  Tlisp. 
iv.  37,  De  Falo,  c  S),  and  accordingly  he  ffill  be 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  (he  Arabic  writers  have 
confounded  the  word  ^\j^  Sola^t,  with  tl  Ju 
Solcrai,  and  have  thus  applied  to  Hippocrates  an 
anecdote  that  iu  reality  belonp  to  Sautes.  The 
name  of  the  physiognomist  in  Cicero  is  Zopyrus, 
which  cannot  have  been  corrupted  into  PM/eiaoB  ,- 
hut  when  we  remember  that  the  Arabians  have  no 
P,  and  are  therefore  oflen  obliged  to  express  this 
letter  by  an  F,  it  wilt  probably  appear  not  unlikely 


-that 


r  their  Eun 


e  confounded  PMIemon  with  Poiemoii. 
'I'his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  Phile> 
mon  is  said  by  Abfi-1-faraj  to  have  written  a  work 
on  Physiognomy,  which  is  trae  of  Polemon,  whose 
treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  extant,  whereas  no 
person  of  the  name  of  Philemon  {as  &r  as  the 
writer  is  aware)  is  mentioned  as  a  phyuognomist 
by  any  Greek  author.'  The  oidy  objection  to 
this  conjecture  is  the  anachronism  of  making  Pole- 
mon a  contempoiaiy  of  Hippocratea  or  Socrates  ; 
but  this  difUculiy  will  not  appear  very  great  to 
any  one  who  is  ^miliar  with  the  eitreme  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  displayed  by  the  Arabic' 
writers  on  all  points  of  Greek  history  and  chro- 
nology. 

It   is,   however,    among  the   European   story- 
tellers of  the  middle  ages  that  the  name  of  "  Vpo- 


aa,  visiting  Rome  during  the  leign  of  Au< 
,  and  restoring  lo  life  the  emperor's  nephew, 
^as  just  dead  ;  for  which  serrice  Augustus 


*  Then 


a  little  Arabic  treatise  on  Physiognomy 

, ™..s  the  name  of  PM/emos,  and  which  (as 

the  writer  has  been  intbrmed  by  a  gentieman  who 
has  compared  the  two  works)  bears  a  very  great 
reaemblauce  to  the  GteelE  treatise  by  Polemon. 
{See  Qaal.  BmoO.  I^gdun.  p.  461.  §  1 386.) 
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erected  a  statue  in  his  honour  as  to  a  divinity.  A 
fair  iady  resolved  to  prove  that  this  god  was  a 
mere  mortal ;  and,  accoidli^ly,  having  made  an 
assignation  with  him,  she  let  down  for  bun  a 
basket  From  her  window.  When  she  had  raised 
him  half  way,  she  lefi  him  suspended  in  the  air 
all  night,  till  he  was  found  by  the  emperor  in  the 
morning,  and  thas  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  court.  Another  story  makes  him  professor  of 
medicine  in  Rome,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous 
t.ilenls  and  medical  skill,  whom  he  despatched  in 
his  own  stead  lo  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  had 
sent  for  him  lo  heal  his  soiu  The  young  leech,  by 
his  marvellous  skill,  having  discovered  that  the 
prince  was  not  the  king's  own  son,  directed  him  to 
teed  on  "  contrarius  drink,  contrarius  mete,  beves 
flesch,  and  drink  the  brolht,"  and  ttiereby  soon 
restored  him  to  health.  Upon  his  return  home 
hiden  with  preaenle,  "Ypocise"  became  so  jeakius 
of  his  &me,  that  he  murdered  him,  and  aflorwards 
"  he  let  all  his  bokes  beme."  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven  overtook  him,  and  he  died  in  dreadful 
torments,  confessing  his  crime,  and  vainly  calling 
on  his  murdered  nephew  for  relief.  {See  Ellis, 
Spec^  of  Early  Eb^  Metr.  Rom  " 


of  the  \1thatid\Wi  Cati.,  $0.  vol  ii.  p.  173  j  Le- 
grand  d'Ausay,  Failtaax  on  Coates,  Foi/es  el  Eo- 
mufli  du  Mime  et  da  liiwe  Stidei,  tome  L  p.28S  ; 
Loiseleur  Seslongchamps,  Eiiai  Jur  les  FaHea 
Itrd.  &0.,  p>  Ifii,  and  Roman  des  Sept  Saga,  p, 
36.) 

It  from  the  personal  history  of  Bippoctalss,  we 
turn  to  the  collection  of  writings  that  go  under  his 
name,  the  parallel  with  Homer  will  he  still  more 
exact  and  striking.   In  both  cases  we  find  a  number 


belong         re  se    la        fF  rsn    . 

and         cs  an  is  case     td  iai        i 

being  sa    6cto         se    ed  re  pe      to      e 

writings  of  the  Hippociatic  Collection,  "  the  Hrst 
glance,"  says  M.  Littr^  (vol.  i.  p.  41 ),  ■*  shows  that 

merely  collectioiu  of  notes,  which  follow  each  other 
witiiout  connection,  and  which  are  sometimes  hardly 
intelligible.  Some  ate  incomplete  and  ftagmentary, 
others  form  in  the  whole  Collection  particular  series, 
which  belong  to  the  same  ideas  and  the  same 

the  conteit  of  these  numerous  writings,  we  arc  led 
to  conclude  that  they  are  not  the  woi'k  of  one  and 
the  same  author.  This  remark  has  ii 
strack  those  persons  who  have  given  1 
tion  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  even  at  the 
time  when  men  commented  on  thsm  in  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  they  already  disputed  about  their 
authenticity." 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  internal  evidence 
{though  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficiently  con- 
lincing)  that  we  find  that  the  Hippociatic  Collec- 
tion is  not  the  work  of  Hippocrates  aloue,  fur  it  so 
happens  that  in  two  instances  we  find  a  pase^e 
lliat  has  appeared  from  very  eariy  tunes  as  forming 
part  of  this  collection,  quoted  as  belonging  lo  a 
diflerent  person.     Indeed  if  we  had  nothing  but 


all  ages 


Hippocrates. 

internal  eridsnce  to  guide  ns  in  our  tnsk  of  ez- 
Bniining  these  writings,  in  otdet  to  decide  which 
real];  belong  to  Hippocrates,  we  eliould  come  to 
but  isH'  pbeitiVB  reeulIBi  and  therefore  it  is  necei- 
a»ry  to  colled  all  the  ancient  les^monies  that  can 
Btill  be  found  ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  appear  that 


Aird  CI 


'liirimme/iats^  'Zx^^7l 


t  that  pBittcalar  treatise 


.fHipi 


Mfd.  fleu.  p.460.) 

We  find  that  Hippocrates  is  mentioned  oi  le- 
fened  to  b;  no  less  than  teu  persons  anterior  to 
the  tbimdaiioQ  of  llie  Akiandiian  school,  and 
among  them  Ijy  Aristotle  and  Pinto.  At  the  tioie 
of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library, 
tiie  different  treatises  which  bear  ^le  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  diligently  aought  for,  and  fbrmed  into 
a  single  collection  ;  and  ahont  this  time  commences 
the  series  of  Commentatocs,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  yean 
to  the  present  day.  The  hrst  person  who  is  falonn 
(0  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  the 
Hippociatio  Collection  is  Herophilua.  [Hbeopai- 
Lus.]  The  most  ancient  commentary  still  in  ex- 
istence is  that  on  the  treatise  "  De  Arliculis,"  by 
ApolloniuB  Citienais.  [Artu-iOHiOB  Citiehbis.] 
By  far  the  moat  rolnminous,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  Sat  the  most  valuable  commentaiies  that  remitin, 
are  those  of  Oalen,  who  wrote  several  works  in 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides 

which  ara  still  extant,  are  those  on  ths  "De  Na- 
tura  Hominis,"  "  De  SiJubri  VictUB  Eatione,"  "  De 
Eatione  Vidua  in  Mmbis  Acutia,"  "  Praenotiones," 
"PiBedictionea  I.,"  "Aphorism!,"  "Da  Morbis 
Vuigaribual.  11.  Ill,  VI,"  "  De  Fracturis,"  "  De 
Articulia,"  "  De  Offidna  Medici,"  and  "  Do  Hn- 
luoribus,"  with  a  glossary  of  difficult  and  obsolete 
words,  and  fr^iuenrs  on  the  "  De  Acre,  Aquis,  et 
Lods,"  and  "  De  Alimento."  The  other  ancient 
commentaries  that  reui^un  are  those  of  PaUadius, 
Joannes  Alexandrinus,  Stephanus  Alheniensie, 
Meietiua,  Theophilus  Protospatharius,  and  Damaa- 
ciuB  1  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Ori- 
hasius,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difficult  words  by 

have  never  been  published.  (_Bril.  and  For.  Med. 
Rm.  p.  ■iei.) 

Hia  writings  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  physicians,  and  most 
of  them  were  translated  into  Arabic  (See  Wen- 
rich,  De  And,  GraeB,  Vera,  et  Commeal,  ^. 
Arab.^  Sxi-)  In  the  middle  ages,  however,  they 
were  not  so  much  studied  as  Mose  of  some  other 

racter,  and  better  fitted  tor  being  made  a  class-book 
and  manual  of  instruction.  In  more  modern  times, 
on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection have  been  valued  more  according  to  their 
real  worth,  while  many  of  the  most  populi:  medical 


middle 


hare  fellen 


neglect.  The  nut 
tion  or  explanation  of  the  Collection  is  very  great, 
as  is  also  that  of  the  editions  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  treatises  composing  it,  Of  these  otdy  a 
very  few  can  he  here  mentioned :  a  fuller  account 
may  be  found  in  Fabric  BU/l.  Graec. ;  Haller, 
BibL  Medic  Pract.;  the  first  vol,  of  KShn's  edi- 
tion of  Hippocrates ;  Choulaufs  Handb.  ifor  Ba- 
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lAerhaide  fiir  die  Aeilav  MflrfmB;  LittrS's  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  other  professed  bibliographical  works. 
The  works  of  Hippocrates  first  appeared  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Fabius  Calvus,  Bom.  1635,  fol.  The 
first  Greek  edition  is  the  Aldtne,  Venet.  1526,  fol., 
which  was  printed  from  MS8.  with  hardly  any 
correction  of  tha  transcriber's  errors.  The  first 
edition  that  had  any  preten«oDa  to  he  called  a 
critical  edition  was  that  bjr  Hieion.  MercuriaUs, 
VeneC.  ISSe.lbl..  Gr.  and  Lat. ;  hnt  this  was  much 
surpassed  by  that  of  Annt.  Foeslus,  Francof. 
15&£,  foL,  Of.  and  Lat.,  which  continnes  to  the 
present  day  lo  be  the  Lest  comphte  edition.  Van- 
der  Linden's  edition  (Lugd.  BaL  ISGA.Svo.  S  vols. 
Gr.  and  I.at.)  is  neat  and  commodious  for  refer- 
ence  from  his  havuig  divided  the  text  into  short 
paragraphs.  Charticr's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  has  been  noticed  under 
G.it,BN,'  as  has  also  Kijhn's,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  its  only  advantages  are  its  convenient 
sine,  the  reprint  of  Ackermann's  Histot.  LUer. 
Hyipoer.  (from  Hatless's  ed.  of  Fahr.  Bibl.  Gr.)  in  ■ 
the  first  voIt  and  tiie  noticing  on  each  page  the  cor- 
respondmg  pagination  of  the  editions  of  Foes, 
Chartier,  and  Vandet  Linden.  By  &r  the  best 
edition  in  every  respect  is  one  which  is  now  in 

intendence  of  £.  Littr^,  of  which  the  first  vol.  ap- 
peared in  1839,  and  the  fourth  in  1844,  It 
contains  a  new  text,  founded  upon  a  collation  of 
the  MSS,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  i  a  French 
translation ;  an  interesting  and  learned  general  In- 
tioduction,  and  a  («jnous  argument  prefixed  to  each 
treatise ;  and  numerous  acientiiic  and  philological 
notes.  It  is  a  work  quite  indispensable  to  every 
physician,  critic,  and  philologist,  who  wishes  to 
study  in  detml  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection, and  it  has  already  done  much  more  to- 
wards settling  the  text  than  any  edition  that  has 
preceded  it ;  but  at  the  saple  tune  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  the  editor  does  not  seero  to  have 
always  made  the  heat  use  of  the  materials  that  he 
has  had  at  his  command,  and  that  the  classical 

fest  want  of  critical  (and  even  at  times  of  gram- 
matical) scholarship. 

The    Hippocratic    Collection   consists  of  more 
than  Biity  works  ,  and  the  clusilication  of  these, 

proper  author,  constitutes  by  tar  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  connected  with  tlie  ancient  medical 
writers,  Vanoua  haie  been  the  classifications 
proposed  both  lu  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
various  the  rules  by  which  their  author*  were 
guided,  some  contentmg  themselves  with  fi>llowing 
implicitly  ths  opinions  of  Galen  and  Frotianus, 
others  arguing  chiefiy  from  peculiarities  of  style, 
while  a  tliird  class  distingnished  the  books  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  and  philosophical  doctrines 
contained  in  them.  An  account  of  each  of  these 
classifications  cannot  he  given  here,  much  less  can 
the  objections  that  may  he  brought  against  each  be 

to  think  M.  Littr6'a  superior  to  ajty  that  has  pre- 

lo  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  new  one.     The 


ue  wnier  to  give  more  than  the  remlta  of  his 
atigation,  referring  for  tha  data  on  which  bis 
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opinion  in  each  parliculnr  cose  is  founded  to  the 
works  of  Gruoer,  AckermanD,  and  Littre,  of  which 
he  hae,ufc<iurse,ni^efree  aso.*  Perhaps  a  tabular 
or  i/eae'iUigiaii  yiew  of  the  diHerenl  diviaons  and 
BnbdiYisionB  of  the  Collection  will  ba  the  best  cal- 
culated to  pnt  the  reader  aX  unce  in  possession  of 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  aubject* 

Thi  Hlpvscndc  Cnlliclinl  couliB  of 


^Imot. 
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™«.(voi.ii.p.i)!  n<pln 
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Class  I.,  containing  Tlfoymirruiiy,  Prasiio 
or  PrognostKon  (toI.  L  p.  SB,  ed.  Kiihn)  ;  'A^ 
piffjiiol,  Aplariami  (yol.  iiL  p.  706) ;  "EniSTj^t 
SiSKia  A,  r,  De  Moriis  Popi^rjlnis  (or  Epidemi- 
Oram),  lib.  i.  and  iii.  {vol  i.  pp.  383,  i67)l  Htpl 
AioiTiji  'O^im,  fie  RaUow  Vielia  in  Moriii 
Acatie,  Of  De  Diaela  Aaitorum  (vol  ii.  p.  3B); 
'atpi  'Alpav,  TSiTiio',  Tijiriui',  De  AStb,  Aqais,  et 
Loaa  (toL  L  p.  633) ;  Ile/jl  Tor  iv  Ks^irtJ  Tpa- 
IiAtiov,  De  CapHia  Vuheribta  (<oL  iiL  p.  S46). 

Class  U.,  containing  Tlift  'A/ixafilt  'IiTrpiK^;, 
Dt  PTixa  Atediaea  (toI.  i.  p.  22) ;  Iltpl  'hpSpmv, 
De  Arfiailit  ^lol,  iii.  p.  135)  ;  II'dI  'Ayiiiiv,  De 
Fracla  (vol.  iiL  p .  64) ;  HwAuoii,  MoMcm  « 
VtMiriBt  (toI.  iii,  p.  270)  ;  O/wits,  Jai0araiidum 
(tdL  i  p.  1);  miAoi,  Lea  (vol.  L  p.  3);  nci>l 
'EKkSp,  De  tneerSmi  (voL  iiL  p.  307);  Ilepl 
iiipiyyuv,  De  FSslulii  (tdL  iii.  p.  339);  TlffA 
Aifui^atSoir,  De  Haemon-hoidibBi  (vol  iii.  p.  340) ; 
Kar"  'Irrp''"';  De  Qgi™ta  Midvi  (vol.  iiL  p.  48); 
nip!  '^;  ■Saiaav,  De  Morho  Saera  (coL  i. 
p.  587). 

Class  in.,  containing  UpaP^ntmSi'  A,  Pror-^ 
rAeliea,  or  Praedtdtones  L  (voL  i.  p.  157) ;  Kwo/caf 
Tlpoyiniiifis,  Coaoae  PTOenotiones  (vol.  i,  p.  234). 

Class  IV.,  contiuning  Iltpt  ^iaios  'AB6p<ijroe, 
De  Nalartt  Homima  (vol.  i.  p.  348) ;  ntpl  Audits 
"tyita^s,  De  Salubri  Fidm  floi«™«(?)  (rol.  i. 
p.616))  ntpl  riiFaiMcli)!  ^iaiot,  De  Naliira  Mo' 
iisirifP)  (vol  iL  p.  52S)i  Ufpl  Noia^f  B,r,  De 
MorbiD,  ii.  iii(?)  (voLii.  p.313) ;  HmI  'EtucwJohii, 
Da  SvperfbeloHimei?)  (vol.  i.  p.  460). 

ClaBB  v.,  containing  Iltp!  fuaSv,  De  Flai&ta 
(vol.  i.  p.  569)  ;  Hfpl  T^nuv  TrSi-  jtBT*  "Arf/junrou, 
De  Loeia  iti  Homhis  {xal,  iL  PjIOl);  Ilejil  T(X"li, 
Ub  ^rtB(?)  (vol  L  p.  5)  i  Tlipi  Aiabti!,  DelHatla, 
or  Be  Ficfin  Salions  (vol.  L  p.  625) ;  Otpl  'Eyu- 

*  Some  of  the  readers  of  this  work  may  perhaps 
be  interested  to  hear  that  a  strictly  pASofopira/  chia- 
lilicaUan  of  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection 
is  still  s  desid  ra  um  ai  d  h  t,  ag  this  is  in  tact 
dmoBt  the  onl  qnesti  n  n  edwiththesubject 
which  has  no  by  h  me  be  n  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, any  sob  a  wh  will  und  rlake  the  work 
will  ba  doing  g  d  service  to  th  cause  of  ancient 
medical  lileiat  I 


A^Mkmibua  (vol.  ii.  p.  380)  ;  I 
n«flw,  De  Inteniii  A^icHma/ias  (vol.  ii,  p.  427)  i 
rtfpl  Nofoo*  A,  De  Mortis  i.  (vol.  iL  p.  165);  Utpl 
'EffTO^HtfOK,  De  SepHmestri  Poirta  (lol.  i,  p.  444) ; 
Uipl  'OitTa,uiicoi;,  De  Octimealri  Parlu  (vol.  L  p. 
46S) ;  'EriSiiiiiair  B.fiAfa  B,  A,  Z,  S^ademiaram, 
or  De  Morbis  Pnptdaj^us,  ii  iv.  vi.  (vol.  iii.  pp, 
438,611,583);  Uip\X«nSy,  De  IIumBnha(io\ 
Lp.  120);  Utpl  ■Tn^f  Xpiimet,  De  Uvi  Liqai- 
doram  (vol.  ii.  p.  163). 

Class  VI.,  containu^  IIc^l  Tar^s,  De  Geniiura 
(vol.  i.  p.  371)  !  ntp!  4ilcries  IliuSdw,  De  Natum 
Paeri  (vol.  i.  p.  3B3) ;  Uipl  Noiffay  4,  De  Moriis 
iv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  324)  ;  Uipl  IViuwUi',  De  Ma- 
liemm  Marm  (vol.  iL  p.  606)  ;  nipl  napBtyiav, 
De  Virgmum  JMorW)  (vol.  iL  p.  626)  ;  Utpl  'Aipi- 
pw,  De  Slerittbus  (yoL  al  f.  1). 

Class  VII.,  containing  'EiriSijfJai'  BiSJiIa  E,  H, 
^«demioTV>n,  or  De  Morbta  Popalaribaa  v.  vii. 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  545.  631)  ;  Utpl  Kafih,!,  De  Corde 
(vol.  i.  p.  4B5)  ;  Uepi  Tpoprli,  De  Alinisna  (vol.  ii. 
p,  17>  i  n.pl  Sipnar,  De  Oara&ua  (voL  L  p.  434); 
n*f)l  1.Sio/iJSiiy,  De  Si^Taam's,  a  work  which  no 
longer  exists  in  Qreek,  but  of  which  M.  Littr£ 
has  found  a  Latin  translation ;  I^o^iitikJc  B, 
ProrrAetica  (or  Praedidioaei)  ii.  (vol.  i.  p.  186)  ; 
Hepi  ^OcTT^tn-  ^iftrrof,  De  Natura  Ojai'um,  a  work 
composed  entirely  of  extracts  from  other  treatises 
of  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  and  from  other  an- 
cient authors,  and  which  therefore  M.  Littr^  is 
going  to  suppress  entirely  (vol.  i.  p.  502)  ;  Iltpl 
'ASiimy,  De  Olandalia  (vol.  L  p.  491)  i  Tlipl 
'Inr-poS,  De  Medico  (vol.  L  p.  56)  j  n*pi  Ei- 
■>T)/w(rili'i7»,  De  DecenH  Haixta  (voL  i.  p.  66)  j 
lcipayyf\liii,  Praecepliams  {voL  i.  p.  77)  ;  Hepl 
AyaTOfi^Sf  De  Antdomia  (or  De  ReBeeiiMte  Cor" 
jporam)  (vol.  iJL  p.  379)  ;  Htpi  'OSoi^to^i^s,  De 
DenfUama  (vol.  L  p.  4S2)  ;  Ilepl  "EyiiaTirron^s  'E/t- 
Spiou,  De  Btstxtiime  Foetus  (voL  iii.  p.  376)  ;  ntpl 
'Otfiiai,  De  Fiia  (vol.  iii.  p.  42)  ;  IIcpl  Kpuriav,  De 
aiaibas  (or  De  JvdiealioaSms)  (voL  i.  p.  136); 
nspl  Kfujiiuav,  De  DiAia  CriHds  (oc  De  Diebua 
Judieatoriis)  (vol.  L  p.  149)  ;  Ilfjil  ^appdimy,  De 
MtdieamesHa  Puiyatieis  (vol  iiL  p.  866). 

VIII.,   containing  'E^iinoXal,  Ejmtolae 
p.  769)  ;  nptaSfOTUtis  QuraaKoS,  Tliea- 
sali  LegaH  Oratio  (voL  iii.  p.  B31);  Tiri§!j/uos, 
Oralio  ad  Aram  (vol.  iji.  p.  830)  )  iiy^a  'Afln- 


'afuc,  Atienien 
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Each  of  these  classes  req^nires  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  The  first  class  will  probably  bs  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  to  be  rather  small ;  but 
it  seemed  safer  and  better  to  include  in  it  only 
those  works  of  whose  genuineness  there  has  never 
sen  any  doubt.  To  this  there  is  perhaps  one  ex- 
ipiion,  and  that  rela^ng  to  the  very  work  whose 
_  muiueness  one  would  perhaps  leaet  expect  to  find 
called  in  question,  as  it  is  cert^nly  that  by  which 
Hippoorataa  is  most  popularly  known.  Some  doubts 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several  eminent  critics 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Aphorisms,  and  indeed  the 
sion  of  the  gennineness  of  Uiis  work  may  be 
3  be  an  epitome  of  the  questions  relating  to 
hole  Hippocratic  Collection.  We  find  here  a 
very  celebrated  work,  ivhich  has  from  early  tmiea 
home  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of  whidi  some 
parts  have  always  been  condemned  as  spurious. 
Upon  examining  those  portions  that  are  considered 
to  be  genuine,  we  observe  that  the  greater  part  of 


HIPPOCRATES, 
the  firat  threa  sections  agrees  almost  word  foj-  word 
with  pasei^iis  ta  be  found  in  hia  acknowledged 
works  i  while  in  the  reiUMning  seclions  we  iind 
sentences  t^en  npparentty  from  spurious  or  doubt- 
ful treatises ;  lluB  adding  greatly  to  onr  difficulties. 


theories  opposed  to  those  which  we  find  in  the 
■works  acknowledged  to  be  Reduine.  And  these 
&ctB  are  (in  the  opinion  of  the  ciitics  alluded  to) 
to  be  accounted  ibc  in  one  of  two  waja:  either 
Hippocrates  himself  in  his  old  age  (for  the  Apho- 
risms have  always  been  attributed  to  this  period  of 
Ms  life)  put  together  certain  extracts  frorn  his  own 
woAs,  to  which  were  aflerwaids  added  other  sen- 
tences taken  from  later  authors ;  or  else  the  col- 
lection was  not  formed  by  Hippocmles  himself,  but 
by  some  person  or  parsons  after  bia  death,  who 
made  aphorjsllca]  extracts  from  hia  works,  and 
from  those  of  other  writers  of  a  later  dale,  and  tht 
whole  trsa  then  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  becauEi 
he  was  the  author  of  the  sei 
vatnnble,  and  came  first  in  o 
the  formation  of  the  Aphori 

jection  to  say,  that 


ler.     This 

DB  appears  .    , 

1  be  any  decisive  ob- 
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n  the  fourth  class  me  placed  those  works  which 
were  certainly  not  written  by  Hippocrates  himself, 
which  were  probably  either  contemporary  or  but 
httie  posterior  to  him,  and  whose  authors  have 
been,  with  more  or  less  degree  of  certainty,  dia- 
coi-ered.  The  works  ^  JVata™  ffoni^is,  and  ife 
Si^^tbri  Vidus  Raivmet  are  supposed  by  M,  Littre 
to  have  been  written  by  the  same  author,  because 
it  is  said  by  Oalen  that  in  many  old  editions  these 
two  treatises  formed  but  one  ;  and  this  author  he 
concludes  to  have  been  Folybus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Hippocrates  (vol,  L  pp.  ^6,  316,  &«.),  because  n 
passage  is  q^uotod  by  Aristotle  (Itial.  Asia!,  jii  3), 
and  attributed  lo  Polybus,  which  is  found  word  for 
word  in  the  work  De  JVbtera  Ilomniia  (vol.  i.  p, 
3S4).  For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  Euryphon 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  second 
and  third  books  De  Morbii,  and  the  work  De 
Nalara,  Mutidtri  [Eukyfhon]  ;  and  also  (though 
with  much  less  show  of  reason)  a  ceriiun  Leo- 
Cleophanes  (of  whom  nothing  whatever 


ia  knon 


t  with  elsewhere  i  for, 
when  we  recollect  how  many  works  of  the  old 
medical  writers,  and  perhaps  of  Hippocrates  himse 
are  kist,  it  is  easy  fo  conceive  that  these  sentenc 
may  have  been  extracted  from  some  treatise  that 
no  longer  in  existence.  It  must  however  be  co 
fossed  that  this  conjecture,  however  plausible  ai 
probable,  requires  forther  proof  and  examinatii 
before  it  can  be  received  as  true. 

The  second  class  is  one  of  the  most  unsatiafh 
loiy  in  the  writer's  own  opinion,  and  afiords  at 
the  same  time  a  curious  instance  of  the  impoasibility 
ul  satisfying  even  those  few  persons  in  Europe  whose 
opinion  on  such  a  matter  is  really  worth  asking  \ 
for,  upon  submitting  the  classification  lo  two  friends, 
one  of  whom  is  decidedly  the  most  learned  phy- 
sician m  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  other  one  of  the 
best  medical  critics  on  the  continent,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  one  to  call  thisclass^Wori^a  jmj&oA^^ 
written  by  Hippocrates,?' and  by  the  other  lo  trans- 
fer them  (with  one  exception)  to  the  class  of 
**  Works  certainly  not  written  by  Hippocrates." 
The  (unount  of  probabiUty  in  iavour  of  the  gennine- 
neas  of  all  these  works  is  certainly  by  no  means 
equal ;  e.  g.  the  two  little  pieces  called  the  ''  Oath," 


aeta)  ii 


which  Ri 


s  then 


mical  c 


3  treatise  {De  Di- 


r  though 


^oniy  c 


be  the  work  of  the  same  author,  aiid  t<i  be  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  seem  lalher  to 
belong  to  difrerent  periods,  the  former  having  all 
the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  religious  feeling  of  an- 
tiquity, the  lattfr  somewhat  of  the  afiectation  and 
declamatory  grandiloquence  of  n  sophist.  How- 
ever, as  a!l  of  these  books  have  been  considered  to 
be  genuine  by  some  critics  of  more  or  less  note,  it 
eeemed  better  to  defer  to  their  authority  at  least 
so  fer  as  to  allow  that  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  written  by  Hippocrates  hunself. 

The  two  works  which  constitute  the  third  class, 
and  which  are  probably  the  oldest  medical  writings 
that  exist,  have  been  supposed  with  some  proba- 
bility lo  coflsfst,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  inscriptiona 
on  the  votive  tablets  placed  in  the  temple  of  Aescu- 
}apius  by  those  who  had  recovered  their  health, 
which  cert^nly  constituted  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  medical  knowledge  of  IlippoccatCB  was 
d^ved. 


the  calendar  of  Eudoxus  has  been  pointed  ta  the 
writer  by  a  friend,  which  (na  far  as  he  is  aware) 
has  never  been  noticed  by  any  commentator  on 

fix  the  date  of  the  work  in  question.  If  the  oi- 
leudar  of  Eudoxus,  as  preserved  in  the  AppatviUiae 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  calendar  of  Geminus  (sea 
Petav.  Uranul.  pp.  G4,  71),  be  compared  with  part 
of  the  third  book  De  Biaela  (ia\.  i.  pp.  711— 7IS), 
it  will  be  found  that  the  periods  correspond  so 
exactiy,  that  (there  being  no  other  solar  calendar 
of  antiquity  in  which  th^e  intervals  coincide  so 
closely,and  all  throngh,hut  that  of  Eudojns),it  seems 
a  reasonable  inference  that  the  writer  of  the  work 
De  Diaeia  took  them  from  the  calendar  in  ques- 
tion. If  this  he  granted,  it  will  follow  that  the 
author  roust  have  written  this  work  after  the  year 
B,  c  38 1 ,  which  is  the  date  of  the  calendar  of  £u- 
Aaicaa ;  and,  as  Hippocrates  must  have  been  at 
least  eighty  years  old  at  that  time,  this  concln^frji 
will  agree  quite  well  with  the  general  opinion  of 

question  was  probably  written  by  one  of  his  im- 
mediate  followers. 

The  sixth  class  agreea  with  the  sixth  class  of 
M.  Littrf,  who,  with  great  appearance  of  proba^ 
biliiy,  eupposea  it  to  .form  a  connected  series  of 
worits  written  by  the  i  '         ' 


and  ofwl 


only  h, 


[istctle. 


id  in  this  and  the  seventh 
enturiea  farmed  part  hi  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  without  having  any  right  to 
'lonour,  and  therefore  are  not  genuine  ; 
does  not  appear  that  their  authors  were 
guilty  of  assuming  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  or 
that  they  have  represented  the  elate  of  medical 
science  aa  in  any  respect  diDerent  from  what  it 
really  was  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  thero 
■  no  reason  for  denying  their  oKffesficiV  And 
this  respect  they  are  to  be  i«garded  with  a  very 
---'--'---    .'        ■      -     1-],  form  the  last 
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there  BOme  ingenuit/  and  skill,  but  which 
BuflicientTy  full  of  difficulties  and  incosBisU 
betray  at  onee  their  origin. 

So  mncli  space  has  been  taken  np  witli  the  pie- 
Ilminary,  but  moBt  indispeneable  step  of  determin- 
ing which  are  the  genuine  walks  r^  Hippocrates, 
and  which  are  spuooiis,  that  a  Tery  slight  sketch 

and  for  a  fullec  nccoiint  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Haller,  Sprengel,  &c.,  or 
to  seme  of  those  which  relate  especially  to  Hippo- 
GinteSp  He  divides  the  cauBea  of  disease  into  two 
principal  classes ;  the  one  comprehending  the  in- 
fluence of  seaBons,  climatea,  water,  situation,  &c^ 
and  the  other  conusting  of  more  personal  and  pri- 
vate causes,  such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind 
and  smoant  of  food  and  exerdee  m  which  each 
separate  individual  indulges  huaself.  The  modifi- 
"    IS  of  the  atmosphere  dependent  on  dillei 


and  c1 


sabjecl 


*hich  B 


I  still 


dieeaeee  of  the  period  ;  and  on  this  basis  was 
ibunded  the  dcctnne  of  pathological  constitntiona, 
corresponding  to  particular  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  that,  whenever  the  year  or  the  season 
exhibited  a  special  character  in  which  saeh  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were 
exposed  Co  its  influence  were  affected  by  a  series  of 
disorders,  all  beating  the  same  stamp.  (How 
plainly  the  same  idea  runs  through  the  Obsenrali- 
onei  Medicos  of  Sydenham,  our  "  English  Hippo- 
crates "  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  his  works.)     The  belief  in  the 

human  fhime  follows  naturally  from  the  theory  jast 
'mentioned ;  for,  in  fact,  a  climate  may 


whose  effects  may  be  expected  to  be  more  power- 
fill,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon 
mankind.  Aecordindy,  Hippocrates  atiribntes  to 
climate  both  the  confoimation  of  the  body  and  the 
disposition  of  the  mind — indeed,  almost  every 
thing  and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy 
freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  ef^inate  slaves,  he 
accounts  for  the  difierence  of  their  charaetera  hj 
that  of  the  clhnates  in  which  they  lived.  With, 
respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing 
d  sease  he  attributed  all  sorts  of  disorders  to  a 
vicous  system  of  diet,  which,  whether  excessive 
or  defect  ve  he  eonadered  to  be  equally  injurious  j 
and  ID  the  same  way  he  supposed  that,  when  bo- 

enlirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to 
aufier.  though  by  different  forms  of  disease.     Into 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  "  Humoral  Pathology  "  (as 
it  was  called],  which  kept  its  ground  in  Europe  as 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  all  Me  medical  sects 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  it  would  be  out 
place  to  enlei  here.     It  will  be  sullicient  to  rem    d 
the  reader  that  the  four  fluids  or  humours  of 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  bkck  bd  ) 
were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  disease 
that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combinaD 
(or  cnMis)  of  these,  and  that,  when  this  era. 
was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conseqaence  ;  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  dieordei:  that  was 
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vonrably,    these    humours    underwent   a   certain 
change  in  quality  (or  codiun),  which  was  the  sign 
of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  tor  the 
eipuWon  of  the  morbid  matter,  or  eriais ;  and  that 

stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  "critical 
days."  {Bril.  and  For.  Med.  Bev.) 

The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  cautions 

reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die,  by  doing 
nothing  to  keep  them  alive.  It  consisted  chiefly 
in  watching  the  operations  of  nature,  and  pro- 
moting the  critical  evacuations  mentioned  above  ; 
so  that  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  was  tiie 
principal  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  em- 
ployed. Several  hundred  sabstances  have  been 
enumerated  which  ore  used  medicinally  in  dit^rent 

Fs  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection  ;  of  these,  by 
the  grealer  portion  belong  to  the  vegetable 
Ungdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
traces  of  chemistry  in  these  early  writings.  In 
sutgery,  he  is  the  author  of  ibe  frequently  quoted 
maimi,  that  "  what  cannot  be  cured  by  medicines 
is  cured  by  the  knife  ;  and  what  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  knife  is  cured  by  fire."  The  anatomical 
knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic Collection  is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so 

constitnle  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the 
genuineness  of  the  different  treatises. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hip- 
pocrates, though  he  says  littie  or  nothing  expressly 

certain  conclu«ons  from  the  characteristic  passages 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  writings.  He 
was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had 
great  eiperience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  the  number  of  moral 
rcfiections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
hie  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
"  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  ")  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
the  moral  obligations  and  tespon abilities  of  his 

readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kind- 
ness towards  tiie  sic^,  saying  tiiat  a  physician's 
first  and  chief  consideration  oi^ht  to  be  the  le- 
etoring  his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the 
Hippocratic  writings,  which  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
is  so  ooniaso  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure ; 
though  this  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Galen,  is  often  brought  too  indiscriminately  against 
the  whole  collection,  whereas  it  applies,  in  fact, 
especially  only  to  certain  treatises,  which  seem  to 
he  merely  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  Db  Hh- 
iwri&K,  De  A  limenlo,  De  Officisa  Medici,  &c  In 
those  writings,  which  arc  universally  allowed  lo  bo 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity, 
though  even  these  are  in  general  by  no  means  easy. 
(Bril  and  For  Med.  Rev.) 

O  gr         amber  of  books  published  on  the 

b  h    Hippocratic  Collection,  only  a  very 

h     m    t  modem   and  most  useful   can 
b    her  m  rated  ;  a  fuller  list  may  be  fbnnd 

m  in       HamOi    der  BSiAerki^a  /Sr  dia 

A  Ure  3  ediai ,  or  his  BiUioO,.  Medico-Hit- 
lor  m  A  k  rmann's  Htstaria  Lileraria  Sippo- 

crata  Foe  Oeamotnia  Hijyiocralis  is  a  very 
copious  and  learned  lexicon,  published  in  fbl. 
Francof    iSflS,  and  Genev.   1662.     Sprengell 
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Apoloffis  de9  Hippocr.  aad  seiner  Grand 
(Leipsi.  1789,  1792,  2  vols,  Bvo.),  contains,  ai 
other  matter,  a  Qerman  translation  of  aome  ol 


The  treatise  by  Ennerina,  De  flippocr.  Doetrim 
Profftioplice  oritmda  (liagi^  Bat,  1832,  410.),  ae- 
servea  lo  be  carefully  etndied  ;  nt  also  does  Link's 
^asertation,  Vehsr  die  T^eorien  in  den  Hippoctor 
tisfrhea  Sehti/len,  n^sl  Bemet-kunffen  iiber  die  E*M- 
keit  dieser  S;4i'0sn,  in  the  *■  Abhandlui^n  der 
Berlin.  Aliadem."  1811,  ]8ie.  QianeT's  Cetaara 
LiliroTuia  Hiftpocraleomm  ijoa  veri  a  /obis,  Hi%Jt" 
a  saj^osiHa  legr^aalsr,  VrntialaT.  1772,  Bvo.,  con- 
tains n  useful  account  of  th<  amount  of  eTidence  in 
favonr  of  each  treatise  of  the  collection,  though  his 
cuiicltisions  nte  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  See 
also  Houdart,  Eludes  Hktor.  et  Orit.  am-  la  Pie  el 
la Lhvtrine  d" Hippoer.'Ps.m.  1836,  Bvo.;  Petersen, 
Hippos-.  NaininB  quae  etrcanifiranlar  So-gila  orf 
Temporia  Raiionea  dispos,  Hnmburg,  1S39,  4to.  ; 
iimi-eti,NmiePrvfitBgdsrEe^heUa^  SeiheJUge 
" »■  Sckrifien  Hippocr.,  Miinchen,  1836, 
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HIPPODAMEIA  OmroBi^Mm).  1.  A  daughter 
of  OenomauB.     [OENOMiiis  and  Pblops,] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Atrax,  and  wife  of  Peirithons. 

[PSIMTUOUS.] 

3.  The  nife  of  Alcathous,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Anchises,  was  the  ^vourite  of  her  parents.  (Horn. 
II  iiii  430,  &e.) 

4  The  real  name  of  Briseis  (the  dangliter  of 
Bnses),  the  beloved  slave  of  Achilles.  She  was 
onamally  manied  lo  Mynos,  who  was  sl^n  by 
AchiUes  at  the  taking  of  Lyrnesna.  (ScfaoLiuJ  /foiu. 
lU  i.  184;  Horn.'  IL  a.  669,  lii.  291,  &G.; 
DiLtye  Cret  ii.  17.) 

5  Thewifeof  Ainjntor,sndmotherDf  Phoenii. 
(Eusl  urfflbm.  p.7e2!  Horn. /(.  ix.  4S0.)  [L.S.] 

HIPPITDAMAS  (linroSiWt).  1-  Thefether 
of  Peiimela,  the  beloved  of  Achelous.  [Achelous.] 

2.  A  son  of  Pliam,  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
It.  XX.  400  i  Apoliod.  iii.  12  §  S.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'DAMUSClinrJSiyw!:  the  etymological 
fir}(i;tn  of  the  name  is  no  doubt  the  samB  as  that  of 
the  Homeric  word  linrSta/ioSt  which  so  fire^^uently 
Occurs  as  an  epithet,  and  once  as  a  proper  name,  1/. 
xi,  335  ;  Aristophanes,  '  >-.     ■.  «--.•. 


icfori 
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and  8^(101 ;  but  this  must  bo  by  way  of  some  joke, 
fiir  we  rajinot  suppose  such  an  absurd  compound  to 
have  enisted  as  a  proper  name.)  Hippod^ua  was 
fl  most  distinguished  Qreek  architect,  a  native  of 
Mlletua,  and  the  son  of  Eui^phon  or  Enrjcoon. 
Hia  fame  tests  on  his  conetruction,  not  of  single 
buildings,  but  of  whole  dtiea.  His  first  great  work 
was  the  town  of  Peiraeens,  which  Themistocles  had 
made  a  tolerably  secure  port  iOv  Athens,  but  which 
was  Urst  formed  into  a  regularly-pEanned  town  by 
Hippodonius,  under  the  Huspices  of  Pericles.  It 
has  been'cIear1yBhawnbyMiilleF(^«tiiiii;,in  Ersch 
and  Grnber'a  Enct/i^opndie^  voL  vi.  p.  222,  and 
Zioriei-,:  vol.  iL  p.  251,  2nd  edit.)  that  this  work 
must  he  Teterred  to  the  age  of  Peridea,  not  to  that 
of.Themistocles.  The  change  which  Hippodamus 
intcoduced  was  the  substitution  of  broad  atraight 
streets,  cioasing  each  other  at  right  angles,  for  the 
crooked  narrow  streets,  with  anonlac  eroasings, 
which  had  before  prevailed  throughout  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Greece.  When  the 
Athenians  founded  their  colony  of  Thurii,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  S;baris(B.c.  443),  Hippodamos 
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went  out  with  the  colonists,  and  vas  the  architect 
of  the  new  city.  Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thu- 
rian.  He  afterwards  built  Rhodes  (ac.  4(18-7). 
How  he  came  to  be  connected  with  a  Dorian  stale, 

but  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  subject, 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  Ufe  of  Hippodamus,  if  we 
could  determine  whether  the  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes {Eifut.  327)  ia  right  or  wrong  in  identify- 
ing him  with  the  father  of  the  Athenian  noli^cian 
and  opponent  of  Cleon,An:lieploIenius.  This  ques- 

helow),  but  no  certain  CDncluuon  can  be  attained. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  that  Hlppodaniua  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  political,  aa  well  aa  the  archi- 
tectural ordering  of  cities,  and  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  character  of  knowing  all  physical  acience. 
Thia  circumstance,  with  a  vonsideiable  degree  of 
personal  affectation,  caused  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  BDphists,  and  it  is  lery  probable  that  much  of 

Hippodamus.  (Aristol.  PolU.  ii.  5,  and  Schneider's 
note  ;  Mesych.  s.  v,  linroJrijuou  viiuait ;  Phot  s.  v. 

Wod.  lii.  lOi  Slrab.  Jii«.  p.  664  ;  C.  F.  Hennanrl 
I^sptitaUo  de  Ilippodanio  Miteiio,  Marburg.  1 84 1 , 
410.)  [P.  8.] 

HIPPOLAITIS  ('ImroJlalT,!),  a  surname   of  . 
Athena  at  Hippola  in  Laconia.    (Paus.  iii.  25. 
g  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPCLOCHUS  CriTjt^Aoxot).  1.  A  SOD  of 
Bellerophontes  and  Philonoe  or  Anticleia,  and 
father  of  Gtaucns,  the  Ljeian  prince.  (Horn.  II. 
vi.  197,  206  ;  Apoliod.  ii.  3.  §  2  ;  Pind.  OL  xin. 
82.) 

3.  A  son  of  Antimachus,  was  slain  by  Aga- 
memnon.     (Hom.  JL  xi  146.)  [L.  S.l 

HIPPCLOCHUS  ('ItWAoxos)-  1-  One  of 
(ho  thirty  tjtsnta  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii,  3. 
§2.) 

Q.  A  Thessalian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
horse  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  with 
which  he  deserted  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  during 
the  war  in  Syria,  B.  c  213.  He  was  immediately 
afterwards  detached  by  Antiochus,  together  with 
Ceraeas,  who  had  deserted  about  the  same  time,  to 
defend  the  province  of  Samaria.  He  is  again 
mentioned  as  commanding  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
E.C.2I7.     (Polyb.  T.  70,  71,  79.) 

3.  A  Jheasalian,  who  was  sent  by  the  Idrissae- 
ana,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus (b.  0. 192),  to  occupy  Pherae  with  a  strong 
garrison,  but,  being  unable  to  reach  that  place,  he 
fell  back  upon  Scotussa,  where  be  and  his  troops 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender  to  Anti- 
ochuB,  but  were  dismissed  in  safety.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
9.) 

4.  An  Aetolion,  one  of  those  sent  prisoners  to 
Home,  at  the  instigation  of  Lyciscus,  aa  being  dis- 
posed to  !a,Toar  the  cause  of  Perseus,  in  prefraence 
to  that  of  Rome.  (Polyb.  iivii.  13.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPO'LOCHUS  ClinniAjixDt).  1,  The  ae- 
cond  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Poda- 
liriua  and  Syme,  and  the  &ther  of  SoetiatuB  L, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.  (Jo.  Tzetzea,  CM.  vii.  ffiA  156,  in 
Fabr.  BiM.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  680,  ed.  yet.) 

2.  The  siKteenth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Blaphua,  who  lived  probably  in  the  fifth 
centmy  b.  c,  and  waa  one  of  the  chi^  peraona  in 
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the  island  of  Cos.     (Thessali  Oral,  ad  Aram,  in 
Hippocr,  Opera,,  ™1.  iii.  p,  B4I).)        fW.  A.  G.] 

HIPPO'LYTE  (■IJ^^<,^liTT,).  1,  A  daughtec 
of  Ares  and  Otreia,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
and  a  aisler  of  Aatiope  and  Melanfppe.  She  wore, 
ss  an  embletn  of  her  dignity,  a  girdle  given  lo  her 
by  hei  fether ;  and  when  Heracles,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Eurysthens,  came  to  fetch  this  girdle.  Hip- 
poljte  was  elain  hy  Heniiles.  (Hbraclbs  ;  Hy^n. 
"  •    ID.)     According  to  another  tradition.  Hi 
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Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hai 
CHcried  off  Antiopa  ;  but  heing  conquered  by  Thfr 
eeos,  she  fled  to  Megaia,  where  she  died  of      '  ' 
und   was  buried.     Hoc  lonib,  which  was  e 
there  in  later  times,  had  the  form  of  an  Anu 
shield.    (Paus.L4],§7i  Pint.  Zto.  27;  Apollod. 
ii.  5.  §  9 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  968. )     In  some 
coantB  Hippalyle  is  said  ta  have  been  niame< 
Theseus  instead  of  Antiope.      Euripides,  in 
Hippolt/laa,  makes  her  the  mother  of  Hippolyti 

2.  The  wife  of  Acastus,  according  lo  Pindar 
(JV™.  iv.  57,  V.  26);   but  Apollodoras  calls  h 
Astydameia.     [Acastus.]  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'LYTUS  (;ii,viK<n-ss).  1.  One  of  tl 
giants  who  was  killed  by  Heimes.  (Apollod.  i. 
§2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  by  Hippolyte  or  Anliope. 
{Sch<A.adAriMopk.Ea-a.%1Z;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
449,  1339,  1333;  Eurip.  Jlippol.)  Afler  the 
death  of  the  Amazon,  Theseus  marned  Phaedra, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Hippoljtna ;  but 
as  the  passion  was  not  responded  to  by  the  step- 
eon,  she  brought  accusations  against  him  before 
Theseas,  as  if  he  had  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  re- 
quested hiBfether{Aegen9  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy 
him.  (Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  iii.  31,  ds  Qf.  i.  10  ; 
SeiT.  ad  Am.  ii,  445,  vji.  7Sl.)  Once  therefore, 
when  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his  chariot  along 
the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  a  bull  forth  from  the 
water.  The  horses  were  frightened,  upset  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  till  lie  was  dead. 
Theaans  afterwards  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
son,  and  Phaedra,  in  despair,  made  away  with  het- 
selC  Asclepius  restored  Hippolytus  to  life  again, 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  placed 
him,  under  the  name  of  Virbins,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nymph  Egeria.,  in  the  groye  of  Aritia, 

worship.  '(Hygin.  Foi.  47,49;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  3;  Ov.  Met.  :xy.  i90,  &c..  Fast,  iii  265,ii.Ti7; 
Horat.  Cana.  It.  7.  26 ;  comp.  Viubius.)  There 
was  a  monument  of  his  at  Athens,  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Themis.  (Pans,  i.  23.  g  1.)  At  Troe- 
eene,  where  a  tomb  of  Hippolytus  was  shown, 
there  waa  a  different  tradition  about  him.  (Pans. 
i.  32.  §  2  !  comp.  Eurip.  Hippolytus.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  (Apollod.  it  1.  g  5 ;  Died.  If.  31.)    [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'LYTUS  IVlw«6KvT,a).  1.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  so  uncertain,  thiit  almost 
every  leading  point  of  it  is  much  disputed.  He 
appesrs  to  hate  lived  early  in  the  third  century  \ 
and  the  statement  commonly  received  ibr  a  Jong 
tune  was,  that  he  waa  bishop  of  Portns  Romanus 
(the  harbour  of  Rome),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
(for  which  the  Paaehai  Ckromde  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest authorities,  if  not  the  earliest),  and  that  he 
Bufleted  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus,  or 


HIPPOLTTUa 
about  his  time,  being  drowned  in  a  ditcli  or  pit  fall 
of  water.     That  his  learning  waa  great,  asi  hia 

sebins  and  Jerome,  the  earliest  write™  who  speak 
of  him.  They  both  speak  of  him  as  a  bishop, 
but  without  naming  his  see  (for  the  passage  in  the 
aranim  of  Eusebius,  in  which  he  is  called  i'riSKO- 
TToi  nfpTou  ToB  Koiri  'Pio/tTji',  is  evidently  corrupt), 

ascertain  it.  His  episcnpal  dignity,  in  the  common 
understanding  of  the  word  iilffKoxot,  is  disputed 
by  C.  A.  Heumann,  who  contends  that  he  was 
"  praefeetuB  "  of  the  port  of  Oslia ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  this  opinion  has  found  any  supporters. 
(Heumann,  Primitae  GolUng.  Nn.  itvii.  p.  239.) 

As  Eusebius  thrice  mentions  Hippolytus,  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  it  is  contended  by  Le  Moyne,  Asse- 
mani  {BiU.  Orient  vol.  iii.  p.  L  c  vii.  p.  15),  and 
others,  that  Hippolytas  was  also  an  Arabian  bishop, 
and  Le  Moyne  conlei^da  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  country.  In  the  treatise  De  Duolm  Nati/ris, 
generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  pope  Gelasins  I. 
[Oelasius,  No.  3],  he  is  called  "  Arabiae  Metro, 
pollta,"  but  this,  so  far  as  his  metropolitan  rank  is 
concerned,  is  nn  error,  tlio  probable  origin  of  which 
is  pointed  out  by  Basnage.  The  ignorance  of 
Jerome  as  to  his  see,  and  the  mistake  of  Gelasins 
as  to  his  dignity,  render  it  very  unlikely  that  he 
was  bishop  of  any  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  still  less  of  Rome  itself  as  Le- 
ontius  of  Byzantium,  and  Anasladus  Sinaita,  appant 
to  have  held.  The  fact  of  his  works  being  in  the 
Greek  language  increases  the  iaiprobability  of  his 
being  an  Italian  bishop,  or  of  his  belonging  at  all 
to  the  west  of  Europe  ;  though  the  instances  of 
■    ' "  ind  Irenaei  "    ' ' 
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lishop.  is  most  likely; 
it  Le  Moyne  and  others,  that  he 
e  city  in  the  territory  of  Adana, 
eat  emporium  of  the  Roman  trade 
(Philostoig.  H.  E.  iii.  4),  and  was  therefore  called 
Partus  Romanus,  is  very  questionable.  Its  only 
support  is  the  subsequent  currency  of  the  belief 
that  Hippolytus  was  bishop  of  the  Poitus  Roma- 
Rome  ;  but  this  belief  is  more  likely  to 
id  ground  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
nity,  bomg  the  scene  of  Hippolytua's 

"'  "  ne  in  which  he  lived  is  determined  by 
who  places  him  in  the  early  part  of  tba 
third  century  ;  and  whose  statement  leads  us  to 
reject  the  accoont  of  Palladias  {Hiet.  Laaaian.  c 
148,  apud  BiW.  Pair.  vol.  liiL  p.  104,  ed.  Paris, 
1664)  and  Cyril  of  Scythopotis  (  Vila  S.  EsthpnSi 

'  "-■-'----  Bed.  Gniec.  Mima!B.yiil.iv.p.B2) 

,  ainted  with  the  apostles.  Photius 
makes  him  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus,  which  may  be 
^nia  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  statement  of 
Bnronius,  who  "  had  read  somewhere  "  that  he  was 
I  disciple  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  a  statement 
■epeated  by  some  modems  {Semler,  Hist,  ilcdes. 
Seltata  Capiia,  vol.  i.  p.  73),  but  supported  by  no 
other  appeal  to  ancient  authority  than  the  veiy  in- 
distinct one  of  BaroniuB.  Photius  says  that  Hip- 
polytus was  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
Origeii,  whom  he  induced  to  become  a  comment- 
ator on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  whose  use  he  main- 

to  write  hom  his  i 
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many  others  (ypiiliapris  tls  Kd\Kos)  lo  writs  oul 
fiiir  transcript.     But  althungh  the  acqnaintance 
Hippolytus  with  Orifien  ia  confirmed  bj  the  aasi 
tion  of  Hippolytus  himself,  who  etated  (according 

when  preaching,  the  other  particulars  giveji  by 
Pholius  are  founded  on  a  miaundetBlanding  of  a 
-pasaE^  in  Jerome,  who  aaserta  that  Amhroaiua  oj 
Alexandria,  a  Maicianite,  whom  Oiigen  had  con- 
vetled,  induced  by  the  reputation  which  Hippoly- 
tus had  acquired  as  acomnientator,  engaged  Origen 
in  the  eipasition  of  Scripture,  and  eupplied  him 
with  the  amanuenses  already  described. 

The  martyrdom  of  Hippolytus  is  not  mentioned 
b    B  seb'  a  ;  but  Jerome  calk  him  maityr  {Prat/, 
earn)  ;  and  Photius  and    subsequent 
wnlers        monly  bo  designate  him.     Hia  naane  is 
IB  Roman,  Greelt,  Cnpttc,  and  Abys- 
mirtyrologiee  ;    but  the  variations  in  the 
ca         ra    re  such,  that  we  must  suppose  them  to 
ec  martyrdom  of  aeieral  Hippolyti,     Pru- 

Christian  poot  of  the  eailiei  part  of  tbe 
ce  tu  ',  has  a  iong  poem  (Liier  T»pJ  3t(^ 
I'w'',  seuZte  Cbiwiu.- flyjHB.  ii.)  on  the  martyrdom 
of  Hippolytus  ;  but  this  is  a  diSereiit  person  from 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  some  critics,  that  Prndentius  has  con- 
fused three  Hippolyti,  and  made  them  one.  The 
date  of  the  maitjrdom  of  our  Hippolytus  is  doubts 
fill,     Alejiander  Severaa,  under  whom  it  has  been 

suppose,  with  some  of  the  best  critics,  that  the 
Exhorlaiorijis  ad  Severmam^  enumerated  among 
the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  is  the  work  noticed  by 
Theodoretas  addressed  irpdi.^mriAlSa  Tii^,''toa 
certain  queen  ^^  or  **  empress,^*  and  that  Severiua 
was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
we  must  bring  his  death  down  to  the  persecution 
of  Decius  (about  A.  D.  2S0),  if  not  Uter ;  in  which 
case  Hippolytus,  if  a  disciple  of  Icenacus,  who  died 
in  or  near  A.  D.  190,  must  have  been  a  reiy  old 
man.  The  place  of  his  mattytdora  was  probably 
near  Rome,  perhaps  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  or  the 
adjacent  sea,  and  the  mode  drowning,  with  a  stone 
round  his  neck.  In  this  caEe  he  must  have  leh 
the  East  and  come  to  Rome  ;  and  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  statement  of  Peter  Damiajii, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  near  Rome,  a  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century  {Opera,  vol  iii.  p.  217,  OpascvL 
lii.  c  7,  ed.  Paris,  1743),  that  after  converting 
many  of  the  Saracens  (a  circumstance  which  accords 
w  h  h  pposition  that  his  diocese  was  in  Arabia) 
h  esgned  his  bishopric,  came  from  the  East  lo 
H  h  re  'he  suffered  martyrdom  by  drowning, 

d  was  buried  by  the  pious  care  of  his  leUow- 
C  n       g.  InlSSl  thestatueofamaneeatedina 

p  eighbourhood  of  Rome :  some  of  our 

a  say  near  a  church  of  St. . 

sa  5  H  ppolytus  (perhaps  the  church 
cated  to  b  h,  as  their  names  are  united  in  the 
Mart  ro  g  s) ;  on  the  sides  of  the  seat  were  in- 
acnb  d  h  Camn  of  Hippolytus,  and  a  Ust  of  hie 
w    ks.     T    ee  plates  of  the  statue  are  given  in  the 

d  he  works  of  Hippolytaa  published  by 

F  bn  us 

Tn         Acta  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  under 

pop    S      eaer,  i.D.  334  {Labbe,  OMctfio,  vol.  i. 

SiK-),  the  deacon  Hippolytus  was  con- 

d  m     d  the  Valeolinian  heresy.     It  is  very 

d    b  bis  is  our  Hippolytus,  who  was  so  f^ 
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from  being  a  Vslentiniaii,  that  Epiphanius  mentions 
him  (PoKor.  Haerfs.  ixii.  c.  33),  with  Irenaeua 
and  Clement,  as  having  written  against  them.  The 
Ada  are  so  corrupt,  it  indeed  they  are  not  spurious, 
that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  and  if  the  memory 
of  our  Hippolytus  (for  ha  himself  had  been  long 
dead)  incurred  any  censure  at  the  council,  it  was 
probably  for  diilering  from  the  Roman  church  in 
the  calculation  of  Easter,  to  which  subject  he  had 
given  great  attention. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  are  enume- 
rated by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius,  and  are 
known  by  citations  m  ancient  writers.  Various 
portions  of  them  are  extant,  most  of  which  were 
collected  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  under 
the  title  of  S.  Hippotyti  E^iscopi  el  Mar^rit 
Ojwm,  2  vols.  fol.  Hamb.  1718—18.  Mills,  the 
editor  of  the  M  T.,  had  contemplated  an  edition  of 
HippolytDB,  and  afrpr  his  death  his  papers  were 
transmitted  to  Jo..  Wil.  Janus,  of  Wittembuig, 
who  was  also  prevented  by  death  from  bjinging  out 
the  work.  Ths  coUectiona  of  Mills  and  Janns  con- 
tained some  pieces  or  frngments  not  included  by 
Fabricius  }  and  further  coHections  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  Grabs  and  others.  The  genuineness 
of  the  extant  writings  of  Hippolytus  has  been  dis- 
puted. Semler  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the 
whole  ;  and  Oudin  and  Mills  {Proleg.  od  IV.  T. 
p,  txii.)  of  nearly  the  whole.  The  extant  works 
and  fragracnta  were  reprinted  by  Gallandius  {BiW. 
Fair.  vol.  ii.  fol.  Venet.  1768),  who  arranges 
them  in  the  following  order  ;_'""■  ' 
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CkriMo  et  AjiSdaMo.     This  w  ,  .  _  ._ 

Marqttardus  Gudius,  Svo.  Paris,  1661,  and  was 
given  by  CombSfis  in  his  .^acWr.  JVonissim,  vol  i. 
tbl.  Paris,  1672,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  BiUviih.  Paip.voL  xxvii.  ed,  Lyon. 
Iti77.  Mills  makea  this  work  the  only  exception 
to  his  judgment  that  the  extant  works  of  Hippo- 
lytus aie  spurious r  he  admits  that  it  is  "perhaps" 
enuine.  Tho  work  published  with  a  Latin  version 
J  Joannes  Picas  as  a  work  of  Hippolytus,  n»pl 

pimov  kbI  fff  Tijii  Bew^poji  itapatiaiaii  tdC  Kin 
\ov  ^/.wv  'lijffou  X/niTTOu,  Be  Cmmmmaliime 
landi  et  de  Anlii^riatii,  el  secWKJo  adveslu  Domini 
oilri  Jesa  Chriati,  is  pronounced  by  ComWlis  to 
e  spurious,  and  as  such  is,  in  the  edition  of  Fa- 
rieius,  ^ven  in  an  Appendix  to  ths  first  vol.  Ths 
'ork  of  Hippolytus,  De  Antichrlsto,  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome  and  Photius.  2.  Ei'i  r^y  2owiin™',  la 
SasaaiuBn.  This  was  also  pubhshed  by  Comb^fis, 
as  above,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  was  reprintad 
in  the  Bibliolh.  Palmm,  with  the  foregoing.  It  ia 
apparentiy  part  of  the  commentary  on  Daniel  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  of  which  some  other  parts  re- 
imun.  Hippolytus  interprets  the  history  of  Susanna 
allegorically :  Susanna  is  a  type  of  the  church.  3. 
''-ItuaiKij  rpis  'Imiiaimi^ DcmoTislralio  arftpcr- 
iulaeas.  Fabricius  gave  in  hia  1st  vol.  a  Latin 
in  of  this  fragment,  by  Fianciscus  Turrianus, 
1  Possevinua  had  printed  (Appar.  Sac.  vol  i. 
p.  763,  &o.),  and  in  his  2nd  voL  the  original  Greek, 
which  Montfaucon  had  communicated  to  him,  Aa 
ece  appears  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  Psalm  liix, 
sius  suspects  it  ia  fart  <il  Hippolytua's  Com- 
mentary on  tlie  Psalms.  4.  npir  "EAAiJi'ai'  Itdyos, 
This  is  only  a  fragment.  Its  authorship  is  claimed 
or  Hippolytus,  on  the  authority  of  the  inscription 
in  his  statue,  where  it  is  called  HpJs  "EK^qrui  m1 
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by  Hoesi'iielmE  in  his  notes  lo  Pbatiua, 
by  lie  Mojne  in  his  Varia  Smru,  aa  well  as  by  Fa- 
briciua-  ItappearatobetbeworlcdeGciibed  bj'Pbo- 
tius,  under  the  title  Tltpl  tiiS  Tianis,  gr  Jlepi  Tfis 
luv  TnnrT&stdrlnt^otvavTdt  oAfftai.  Itsautharahip 
naa  tn  his  time  veiy  doubtfaL  At  the  bead  of  his 
(;odeii(No.  48)it  wasoaUedawotkofJosephus; 
but  he  says  it  was  yariously  ascribed  tn  Justin 
Mnctyi,  IrenaouB,  iuid  Caius,  to  which  last  he 
himeelf  attributes  It  The  genuineness  of  this 
fragment  ib  admitted  by  Oudin.  5.  EIst^  tUinaiv 
Nolioti  T.fiS(,  Contra  Haeresis  Noeti.  This  is 
probably  the  concluding  portion  of  hia  work  Tipis 
dmirrav  tA^  tiipiiXfts^  Adversua  omnea  Haereaez^ 
mentioned  by  Ensebins  and  Jerome,  and  described 
by  Photiue  as  directed  agaiust  thirty-two  heresfes, 
beginnmi  with  the  DoutbeHns,  and  auding  with 
Noetus,  Uie  eentempoTary  of  Hippolytus,  6-  Kard 
Bii^voi  mJ  "HKiKos  tSv  <itf  irtKSv  mpl  icohayiai 
Kol  tfapKiSatess,  De  Theolo^  et  laoantaJioae  conlra 
Bermem  el  Helieonem  (a.  HeUcem)  haereUera.  The 
eight  fiagments  given  by  Galhmdius  of  this  work, 
which  is  perhaps  another  poMion  of  the  work 
Bjnunst  heresies,  are  preserved  by  Nieephorns  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  Antlrrhetica  contra  /eonomoefeis, 
and  were  first  pablished  in  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Lectianea  Astiqam  of  Canisius,  voL  T.  p.  IS4  (4ta. 
Ingolsiadt,  1604),  and  in  Greek  by  Sirmond,  in  his 
Colledatiea  AttoBtasii  JSibUo&tcani,  five,  Paris, 
1620.  These  pieces  Sorm  the  pars  prima  of  the 
wrings  of  Hippolytus  given  by  Oollandins.  - 

The  second  part  conUuns  the  following  works; 
7.  Froffmenta  &e  Comtaentario  in  Geneaoi^  printed 
by  Fabriclus  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  B.  Fra^BMfflto  em  Omanentariit  in  uorios 
jSmJi-oe  Ser^nrae  Lfhros,  viz.  hj  Hea'ikimrwi,  is 
Chnesin,  in  NaitteroSf  in  PaalmoSt  in  Pstdm  11.^  in 
Paalm  XXIIL,  w  ProBmina,  in  Caidiam,  Omli- 
eonaa,  in  Iiaiam,  in  Jtanielem,  and  ut  Oaiticam 
Trimn  Puerorum.  These  fragnients  wen  collected 
by  Fabricias  from  M^.  or  from  the  citations  of 
ancient  writers.     The  expository  writings  of  Hip- 

SolyluB  are  mentioned  by  Ensebiua  and  Jerome, 
■am  whom  we  learn  that  he  wrote  several  other 
expositions  besides  those  mentioned  above.  10. 
I^ttgineaia  alia,  from  the  work  Adeersua  ffaereses, 
from  the  work  Iltjjl  tou  ayiau  IIi(ox">  Ob  iSancto 
Faacka,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  and 
from  the  Tlpis  PairiXiSa  tipA  IrnrToXi,  EpiOota 
ad  qsamdam  Keffinam,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
npoTpnmif^s  irpAs  ^^^ptiPav,  EmhortatoHua  ad 
iSauerinam,  of  the  inscription  on  the  statue.  1 1. 
Ilcpl  x^io'M'J^"^  AiroiTToXtic^  irgt^SoffiSf  De  Claris' 
ToaHbiH  ApostoUoa  iradilio,  and  some  extracts  from 
the  Consfiiulionea Apotlolicae,  lib.viii.  The  author- 
ship  of  these  pieces  is  claimed  for  Hippdiytns  on 
the  authority  of  the  inscription  on  hid  statue,  and 
of  some  MSS.  12.  Narralio  de  Virgim  Chrin- 
thtaea  el  de  ^aodam  Ma^liatriaiio,  from  Palladius 
{flirf.  Lamiaa.  t  148).  13.  Canon  PaacMis,  or 
Table  for  Cabulsting  Easter,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  irom  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  statue.  The  Paschal  Cycle  of  Hippo- 
lytus was  of  Mxteen  years.  The  table  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  his  worit  Ilfpl  toC  nJax"-  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  end  of  which  an  extract  is 
pveu  among  the  Fragmenta  mentioned  ui  No.  10. 
The  canon  of  Hippolytus  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  laboBTS  of  Joseph  Scsliger,  Dionysius  Petavius, 
Fianciscus  Blanchinius,  and  others.    The  fragment 
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of  the  Commentai^  of  Hippolytus  on  Genesis,  pub- 
lished by  Fabriaus,  from  an  Arabic  Calena,  in 
Syriae  characters,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Gagnier,  is  re- 
lied by  Oallandins  as  not  belonging  to  the  subject 


>f  this . 


d  ^e  short  pi 


,  nefl  T 


'r,  IM  Ihiodccim  Apesldii,  and  Utpl  tSv 
o'  Aire<ni\teyy  De  Septuat/inta  ApoaU>lis^  given  by 
Pahricius  in  the  appendix  to  his  first  volume,  are 
either  .  of    doubtful    geniunenees    or    confessedly 

TheB  were  several  other  works  of  Hippolytus 
enumerated  by  Jerome  and  olber  ancient  writers 
now  lost.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vL  20,  22,  23;  and 
Chrome,  lib.  IL  ;  Uieronym.  De  Virii  lUiat.  c  61; 
Phot.  Sibl.  Cod.  48,  131,  202;  Ckron.  Paecial, 
p.  6,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  t.  p.  12,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Le  Mnyno, 
DiairSie  de  H^yx)l^  in  the  PTote^omena  to  his 
Varia  Sacra;  Buron.  Armid.  ad  ann.  229,  iv. ; 
Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  iiL  p-  238,  &c. ;  Lardner, 
CredibUtiy,  &c,  pt.  iL  c.  35  ;  Oadin,  Comiaent.  de 
Scriplor.  Ecclei.  vol.  L  p.  220,  la.;  Busnage, 
Aniiaadveraionesde&ff^^polffto^^Te^j^Atohi&edl' 
tion  of  Canisius,  Leet.  Aniiq. ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol. 
vii.  p.  IBS,  &c.,  and  Proleg.  and  NoUa  to  his  edit, 
of  Hippolytus  i  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit!,  vol  i.  p.  lOa,  &c. 
ed.  Oxon,  1740—1743 ;  Oallond.  SOI.  Patrum, 
■   ■    ProkgBm.o.xmi.) 

erome  mentions  ui  Hippolytus  whom  (ac- 
cording to  the  conunon  but  perhaps  a  corrupt  r^- 
ing)  he  designates  a  Human  senator,  among  the 
writers  who  delended  Christianity  against  the 
Gentiles.     There  is  much  dHterence  of  opmian 

pose  that  the  bishop  of  the  Portus  Itomanus(No.l) 
isintended,and  that  Jerome  has  converted  bun  from 

senator  may  be  one  of  two  Hippolyti  recorded  in 
the  Martyrologies  as  suffering  in  the  persecution 
under  Valerian.  (Hieivn.  £^ia^  83  (olim  84)  ad 
Magsam;  Opera,  vol.  iv.  pars  ii.  col.  656,  ed. 
Benedictin.  Paris,  foL  16S3,  &c  ;  Fabric  fiiU.  Gr. 


18.] 


writer  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
3  personal  history  nothing  is 
L  oniy  be  approximately 


:,  his   CSn 


cites  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  whom  h 
speaking  of  a  contemporaiy,  6  itApias  So^ctop ;  but 
the  age  of  Symeon  himself  {fixed  by  some  m  the 
■  pth  centra^,  by  others  in  the  12th)  is  too  doubUiJ 
I  afford  much  aid  in  determining  that  of  Hippo- 
ilus.  Hippolytus  is  quoted  by  Michael  Glykas, 
writer  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  and 
who  confounds,  as  do  some  modems,  Hippolytus  of 
Thebes  with  Hippolytus  of  Portus  Romanus  (^n- 
naiea,  pars  iii.  p.  227,  ed.  Paris,  p.  423,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  1^  Nieephorns  Callisti,  who  died  a.d.  1327. 


(.II.  £ 


3.) 


The  prindpal  work  of  Hippolytus  is  his  CAro- 
jffn,  'lirwo\6Tou  QijSaiov  XpovutAy  H&ma-ytia  (or 
'X&yypaittui).  A  Latin  version  of  a  fi^agment  of 
this  w.tb  published  by  Joannes  Bambucua,  Bra. 
Padua,  1556,  under  the  title  of  LiMlus  de  Orlu  et 
Coffoatiove  Virginia  Marine  ;  and  a  part  in  Greek, 
vith  a  latin  version,  was  ^ven  in  the  third  volume 
if  the  Leelionea  Atriiguae  of  Canisius.  Various 
fragments  were  given  in  the  Commeidartide  BibUoH, 
Caesar,  of  Lambecius ;  and  some  others  were  added 
by  Emanuel  Schelstratenus  in  his  Axligtalat.  Eo- 
cJtaae  lUaslralis,  foL  Rome,  1692,  in  which  he 
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raaSe  important  crrectinri  in  the  teit,  and  nioEt 
or  nil  the  portionB  Ibui  ca]lect«d  w«ie  reprinted  by 
Fabriauiiii  hie  edition  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytua 
of  Portua,  pnrtty  in  tlie  appendix  to  £he  1  st  toI.  and 
part);  in  the  2d  id.  Basnsge,  in  his  edilion  of 
Canisius,  made  come  farther  additions,  and  the 
whole,  with  one  or  two  additionaJ  fragmentB,  were 
given  in  the  BiUioti.  /•ainan  of  Gallnndiua,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  106,  &.C 

Two  short  pieces,  nt/A  tSp  if  'AiroimiAoii'  and 
Ile^l  Tifo.  d'  'Am/irviAay,  which  some  have  ascrihed 
to  Hippoljtus  of  Portns  {No.  \),  the  first  of  which 
had  been  published  by  Comb^fis  in  his  Audarium 
Novum,  vol.  ii.  fol.  Paris,  and  which  are  given  by 
Fabricins  sroonglhe*'dubiaacsuppoMtitiB,"in  his 
edition  of  Hippolytus,  are  also  g^ven  by  Gallandins 
as  the  productions  of  Hippolytiis  of  Thebes :  and 
FabHciua,  in  his  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  Tti.  p.  200,  considers 
them  to  be  portions  of  his  Chram'sm.  (Gallandins, 
Pro!egi»&.  to  his  Ulh  lolnrae,  p.  v. ;  Fahrie.  Si*!. 
GrofC.  vol.viii.  p.  188;  Cme,  HisU  LM.  voL  ii.  p. 
96,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743.) 

Some  other  Hippolyti  enumerated  by  Fabricins 
(fiiS(.  Or.  vol.  viL  p.  197,  &e.)  are  loo  unimporlflnt 
to  require  notice  here.  [J.  a  M.J 

HIPPCVMEDON  {Inmiiiiav),  a.  son  of  Aria- 
temachns,  or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus, 
was  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was 
slain  during  the  si^  1^  Hyperbius  or  Tsmarus. 
(Aeschyl.  Sept.  490;  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1318;  Apo!- 
lod,  iii.  B.  g  3.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPCVMEDON  ('Iinro/«'S(BJ'),  a  Spnrlan,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  the  Hnde  of  Agis  IV.     He  must 

by  Plutarch  {Agia,  6}  to  have  already  distinguiabetl 
himself  on  many  occaHons  in  war  when  the  yonng 
iting  iirst  began  to  engage  in  hia  constitutional 
reforms.      Hippomedon  entered  waimly  into  the 

g^ning  over  his  bther  Agesilaus  Xa  their  support. 
But  the  latter  sought  in  fact  only  his  own  advan- 
tage, under  the  Aaek.  of  patrintism ;  and  during 
the  absence  of  Agis,  on  his  expedition  to  Corinth 
to  support  Aratus,  ho  gave  so  much  dis^atisbction 
by  his  administration  at  Sparta,  that  Leonidss  was 
retailed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  Agesilaus  whs 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  city.  Hippomedon  shared 
in  the  exile  of  his  father,  though  he  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  his  impopularity.  (Flut.  Agit,  6, 16.) 
At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  him  mentioned  w 
holding  the  office  for  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  of 
governor  of  the  inties  subject  to  that  prince  on  the 
confines  of  Thiace.  (Teles.ap.  Slobaeum,  i^Tw.  toI. 
il  p.  83.  ed.  Oaisf. ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  KL  Sdirift.  p. 
461  i^bom.  GeiiA.GriecL-e.\W.)  We  learn  from 
Polybius  (iv.  3S,  §  13)  that  he  was  still  living  at 
the  death  of  Cleomenes,  in  b.  c  QSO,  when  the 

or  fD  one  of  his  two  grandchildren,  the  sons  of  Ar- 
(hidamns  V„  who  had  married  a  danghtei  of  Hip- 
pomedon ;  but  -their  claims  were  disregarded,  and 
Lycut^s,  A  stranger  to  the  royal  family,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HiPPO'MEDON  {•\w7ra^am^),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Aegae.  He  belonged  to 
the  sect  called  the  iJKouir^Ttvgf,  fonnded  by  HIp- 
pasiiB-  (lamblich.  Va.  Pyili.  c  18,  g  S7,  36. 
g  267.)  rC.  P.  M.) 

HIPFO'MENES  {■Vrvoiatnis),  a  son  of  Mega- 
reus  of  OncheHius,  and  a  great  grandson  of  Posei- 
don,    (Ov.  Met.  I.  605.)     ApoUodoruB  (iii.  15.  % 
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8)  calls  the  son  of  Hippomenes  Megareus.  (Comp. 
Ataiantb,  No.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'MENES  ClWD/iin,!),  a  descendant  of 
Codraa,  the  firarth  and  last  of  the  decennial  ar- 
cbona.  Incensed  at  the  barbarous  punisljment 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  daughter  and  her  para- 
mour, the  Attic  nobles  rose  ^{dnst  and  deposed 
him,  reaing  his  house  to  the  gronnd.  Ths  archon- 
ship  after  this  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body 
of  nobles.  (Heracl.  Pont,  de  P<i.  i. ;  Nicolaus 
Damasc  p.  43.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPON  ninraiF),  lynml  of  Messana  at  the 
time  that  Timoleon  landed  in  Sicily.  After  the 
defeat  of  Mamercus  of  Calana  (b.  c  338),  that 
tyrant  took  reliige  withHippon;  Timoleon  followed 
him,  and  besieged  Mesaana  so  vigorously  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  holding 
out,  attempted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  was  seized  on 
boMd  ship,  and  eiteeuted  by  the  Messanians  in  the 
public  theatre.     (PluL  Timd.  34.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPON  ("IinriO"),  of  Rhfgliim,  a  philosopher, 
whom  Aristarie  (Mebiphys.  i.  3)  tensldera  as  be- 
longing le  the  Ionian  school,  but  thinks  nnwonhy 
to  be  reckoned  among  its  members,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  intellect.  Fabricins  {Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  658 )  considers  him  the  same  aa 
Hippon  of  Metapontum,  who  is  called  a  Pytha- 

He  W38  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  sur- 
name of  the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  aeiitunent  with 
Dingoras.  As  his  works  have  perished,  ^e  cannot 
judge  of  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  which  Bruckei 
thinks  may  have  arisen  &om  his  holding  the  theory 
(easily  dedudble  from  the  views  of  Pyth^oias) 
that  the  gods  wer«  great  men,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  immortality  by  the  admiration  and 
traditions  of  the  vulgaj.  He  is  said  to  have  wntlen 
an  epitaph  to  be  placed  on  his  own  tomb  after  his 
death,  expressing  his  belief  that  he  had  become  a 
divinity.  Some  of  his  philosophical  prineiples 
are  preserved  by  Seitus  Empiricns,  Simplicine, 
Clemens  Aleiandrinus,  and  others.  He  held  water 
and  fire  to  he  the  principles  of  all  things,  the  latter 
springing  from  the  former,  and  then  developing 
itself  by  generating  the  universe.  He  conudered 
nothing  ejtempt  from  the  necessity  of  ulthnatfl  de- 
struction. (Braokec,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  i.  1103; 
Brandis,  G^seh.  d.  Phil.  I.  131.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.l 
HIPPO'NAX  (lirmJvBj).  1.  OfEphesu8,th8 
son  of  Pytheua  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochns 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  tlie  classical  Iambic 
poeto  of  Greece.  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Scrabo,  xiv.  p.  642  j 
Clem,  Alex.  Slram.  i.  p.  308,  d. ;  Prod.  Okreilom. 
ap.Pbot.Cod.23g,  p.  319,  29,  ed.Bekker;  Solln. 
xl.  16.)  He  is  ranked  among  the  writers  of  the 
lonio  dialect.  (Oram-  Leid,  ad  calcem  Gregor- 
Cor.  p,  639 !  comp.  Tsets.  Pruleg.  ad  tjcopi.  690.) 
Tlie  exant  date  of  Uipponax  is  not  agreed  upon, 
but  it  can  be  fixed  within  certain  limits.  The 
Parian  marble  {^.  4S)  makes  him  contemporary 
with  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (b.c.  546): 
Pliny  (xixvL  6.  s.  4.  §  2)  pkces  him  at  the  60th 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  640 :  Froclus  [l,  c)  says  that  he 
lived  under  Dareins  (8.0.631—485):  Eusehins 
(CAroK.  01,  23),  following  an  error  already  pointed 
out  by  Plutarch  {de  Mm.  6,  vol.  il.  p.  US3,  c,  d.), 
made  him  a  contemporary  of  Terpander ;  arid  Di- 
philus.  the  comic  poet,  was  guilty  of  (or  rather  he 
assumed  as  a  poetic  licence)  the  same  anachronism 
in  representing  both  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  as 
the  lovers  of  Sappho.     (Athen,  xiil.  p.  599,  d.) 
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Hipponai,  then,  lived  ia  the  latter  lialf  of  the  sixth 
armory  B.  c,  about  hnlf  a  century  sSlet  Solon,  ami 
a  century  and  a  half  Isler  than  Archilochue. 

Like  others  of  the  early  poets,  Hipponax  iveb 
distingnished  for  his  love  of  liberty.  The  tyrants 
of  hie  na^ve  city,  Athenagojae  and  Comas,  Jiaving 
expelled  him  from  his  home,  he  took  up  hie  abode 

called  a  Claxoinenian.  (SulpidSi,  Sal.  T.  6.)  ^^ 
tbere  lived  in  great  poverty,  and,  aceording  to  ons 
account,  died  of  want. 

In  person,  Hipponai  was  little,  thin,  and  ngly, 
but  very  strong,  (Athen.  lii.  p,  552,  cd. ;  Ae- 
liao.  V.  I/.X.6;  Plin.  I.  a)  Hia  natural  defects, 
like  the  disappointment  in  love  of  ArchilocKus, 
famished  the  occasinn  for  the  developnient,,i)f  hie 
satirical  powers.  The  punishment  of  the  daughters 
of  Lycambee  by  tbe  Parian  jwet  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  the  revenge  which  Hipponax  took  on 
the  brothers  BupaJus  and  Athcnis.  These  brothers, 
who  were  eeulptors  of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hip- 
pi>na^  in  which  they  caricatured  his  natural  ugli- 
ness ;  and  he  in  return  directed  all  the  power  of 
hie  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  eapeciaily 
^mnst  Bupalus  (PIm  I  e.  Horat  ^^fist;.  vi.  U; 
Lucian,  PieudoL  3  Phil  p  Epiffr.  in  Anlk  Fal. 
vii.  105  ;  Srunck.  Asal  vol  u  p.  235  ;  Julian. 
£^at.  30;  bchol  ad  inslopk  Av.  675 1  Suid. 
».  o.)  Later  wriMrs  unproved  np( 
blauce  between  the  slories  ol  Ar 
Hipponai,  by  making  the  latter  p. 


hus  and 


resulted  &om  that  of  Archilochue.  (Acron.  ad 
Itoral.  Le.)  Pliny  (1.0.)  contradjcla  the  story  of 
the  eukide  of  Bupalus  by  referring  to  works  of  his 
which  were  executed  at  a  Inter  period.  As  for  tbe 
fragment  of  Hipponai  (Pr.  vi.  p.  29,  Welcker) 
a.  TiAB^o/Uyiiioi,  Boi'raXns  KariicTtiBti',  if  it  be  his 
(for  it  is  only  quoted  anonymously  by  Bufinue, 
p.  2712.  Putsch.},  instead  of  being  considered  a 
proof  of  the  story,  it  should  mote  ptnbably  be  re- 
garded as  having  formed,  through  a  too  literal  inter- 


'^Them 


iking  ti 


I  in  the 


ie  the  change 
the  metre,  by  introducing  a  Spondee  or  Trochee  in 
the  last  foot,  instead  of  an  Iambus.  This  change 
made  the  rerse  irregular  in  its  rhythm  (fl^uSfioj'), 
and  gave  it  a  sort  of  fialting  movement,  whence  it 
was  oiled  the  Choliambus  h(ai>"i^os,  lame  iaBt- 
Uc),  or  Iambus  Season  (tru^air,  limpinff).  By  this 
change  the  Iambic  Trimeter 


.  a  fbw  verses  of 
Hipponai  aMording  to  the  above  chylhm,  and  he 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  ad- 
mirably adapted  it  is  to  tbe  warm,  but  playful 

tions  into  the  other  Iambic  metres,  and  into  tbe 
Trochwc  Tetrameter. 

When  the  vaiiation  on  tho  sixth  foot  of  the 
trimeter  coeiists  with  a  spondee  in  tbe  fiflh  place, 
the  Terse  becomes  still  more  irregular,  and  can,  in 
fact,  hardly  be  considered  an  Iambic  verse,  but  ia 
ratber  a  combination  of  an  iambic  dimeter  with  a 


HIPPONAX. 

'  trochaic  monometer.  Such  lines  sie  called  by  the 
grammarians  ftcMoiiiogie  (broken-bacted)  :  they 
are  very  rarely  Bsed  by  Hipponai.  The  choli- 
ambicfl  of  Hipponai  were  imitated  by  many  hUer 
writers  :  among  others,  the  Fiiblea  of  Babrius  are 
composed  entirely  in.  this  metre.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Slram.  I  p.  308.  d.  i  Cic  Orat.  5S  ;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  701,  f. ;  and  the  Latin  grammarians,  see 
Welcker,  p.  18;  Bockh,  cfo  Mefr.  Piml.  p.  151.) 
A  few  of  the  extant  hues  of  Hipponax  are  in  the 
pure  iambic  metre  ;  but  (bere  is  no  evidence  that 
he  used  euch  versee  in  connection  with  choliambi 

Wo  know,  from  Snidas,  that  he  wrote  other 
poems  besides  bis  choliambi  and  hia  parody.  His 
cboliambi  formed  two  books,  if  not  rnDte.  (Bekker, 
AiKod.  vol.  i.  p.  85  ;  Pollux,  i.  IB.)  The  other 
poems  mentioned  by  Suidos  were  probably  lyrical. 
(See  Welcker,  p.  24.)  As  to  paiody.  of  which 
Suidas  and  Folemo  (Athen.  xv.  p.  698,  b.)  make 
him  tbe  inventor  {though  it  is  seltevident  that  the 
ori^n  of  parody  is  much  older),  we  possess  the 

posed  as  a  parody  on  tbe  Iliad.  (Athen.  I.e.) 
The  Achillea  of  the  parody  is  an  Ionian  glutton, 
and  tlie  ol^ect  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  to 
satirize  the  luxury  of  the  loniaiis.  (See  Mozer, 
Ifeber  d.  parod.  Fnei.  d.  Griedi.  in  Daub  and  Creu- 
aer's  Studkn,  vol.  VL  p.  267,  Heidelb.  IBl  J.) 

The  choliambicB  of  Hipponax,  though  directed 
chiefly  against  tbe  artists  Bupalus  and  Atheois, 
embraced  also  otberobjecta  of  attack.  He  severely 
chastised  the  effeminate  luiury  of  his  Ionian 
brethren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  own  parents  ;  and 
he  ventured  even  to  ridicule  tbe  gods.  The  an- 
caenta  seem  to  have  r^|8Tiied  hmi  as  the  bittere.t 
fuid  most  unkindly  of  all  satirists,  generally  coupling 
his  name  with  the  epithet  iniipas.  (Eustath.  ia 
Od.  xL  p.  1684,  51,  a  alib. ;  Cic  JE^UI.  ad  Fam. 
vii.  24.)  Leonidas  of  Tarcntum,  in  an  elegant 
epigram,  wame  travellers  not  to  pass  too  near  hfe 
tomb,  lest  tbey  rouse  the  sleeping  wasp  (Brunck. 
As.d.  vol.  i.  p.  246,  No.  97)  i  and  Alcaeus  of  Mes- 

Uke  that  of  Sophocles,  with  ivy,  and  the  vine,  and 
climbing  roses,  should  be  planted  with  the  thorn 
and  thistle.  (Brunck,  An<U.  vol.i.  p.  490,  No.  IB.)- 
But  Theocritus,  probably  with  greater  truth,  wains 
the  wicked  alone  to  beware  of  his  tomb,  and  invites 
tbe  good  to  sit  near  it  without  fear,  applying  to  the 
poet  at  the  same  tune  the  honourable  epithet  of 
juoucroiroio'!.  (Brunck,  Atv^  vol,  i.  p.  382,  No. 
20.)  He  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  place 
between  Aithifocbus  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  as 
bitter,  but  not  so  earnest,  as  the  foimer,  while  in 
lightness  and  jocoaeneas  he  more  resembles  the 
latter.  Arcbilochus,  in  his  greatest  fury,  never 
forgets  his  dignity;  Hipponax,  when  most  bitto-, 
is  still  spoi'tive.  This  extends  to  his  languagp, 
which  abounds  with  common  worde.  Like  most 
satirists,  be  does  not  spare  the  female  sex,  a^  for 
instance,  in  the  celebrated  couplet  in  which  he  says 
that  "  there  are  two  bappy  days  in  the  life  of  a 
married  manr— that  in  which  he  ceceivea  his  wife, 
and  that  In  which  he  carries  out  her  corpse." 

Thero  are  still  eitant  about  a  hundred  lines  of 
his  poems,  which  are  collected  by  Welcker  (ff^- 
ponac/ia  ei  Ananii  lamboffmjJiortim  Fra^atta, 
Getting.  1817,  Bvo.),  Bergk  {Poelae  I^ridOraed), 
Schneidewin  {Ztefcci.  Foes.  Grate),  and  by  Mei- 
iieke,  in  LBchinBim*a  edition  of  Babiiue.    (  BnbrH 
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HIPPOSTRATUa, 
Fab.  Aesop.  C.  Ladtmanmis  et  amic.  emend.,  cete- 
tvr,  poft.  chatia^nb.  ah  A.  Memekio  coii.  ei  emend. 
Bern!.  1845.)  Several  ancient  grammRrians  wmle 
in  Hipponaf,  eapecialty  Hermippua  of  Smyrna. 
(Sohol.  ad  Arist.  Pat.  484  ;  Allien,  vil.  p.  337. 
b,c.) 

Cuntemporary  with  Hlpponax  wu  another  iam- 
bic poet,  Ananius  or  Ananias.  The  two  poete  are 
BO  closely  conneclod  with  one  another  that,  of  the 

determine  which  belongs  to  the  one  and  which  to 
the  other. 

The  intention  of  the  choliambna  ia  by  eomc 
fi«crihiid  to  Ananius.  One  grammarinn  atCiibutee 
the  regular  Choliambua  to  BipponaK,  and  the 
Ischiorrhogic  Terse  to  Ananius  (see  Tyrwhitt,  IHs- 
tert.  de  B&rio,  p.  17)i  but  no  reliance  can  he  placed 
oa  this  statement.  The  fragments  of  Ananias 
accompany  these  of  Hipponai  in  the  collections 
mentioued  above.  (Webher,  as  abore  cited  j 
Mnller,  Hid.  of  Lit.  of  Greece,  pp.  ]4J— 143  ; 
Ulrici,  Cesoi.  d.  HeUen.  Di^kmst,  voL  ii  pp.  303 
—316  ;  Bode,  Gesi:k  d.  HeUm.  DidHkurat,  yol.  ii. 
pt.  l,pp.  330— 344.) 

2.  A  grammarian,  quoted  by  Atheoaeue  (xi. 
p.  4tl0,  t)  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
synonyms.  [P.  S,] 

HIPPONI'CUS.    [Cil.LIiSANDHlPPONlCUS.1 

HIPPONOIDAS  ('linro»ot5Djl,  a  Spartan 
oJHcec  nndoc  Agia  II.,  in  the  battle  fought  at 
Mantineia  against  the  Argivee  and  thak  allies, 
G.C.  418.  He  was  accused  of  cowaldice  for  not 
having  obeyed  the  orders  of  Agia  during  the  battle, 
and  exiled  &om  Sparta  in  conseqaencB.  (Thuc.  t. 
71,72.)  [RH.  R] 

HIPFO'NOME,  the  mother  of  Amphitryon. 
IAlcabvs,  No.  l.J 

HIPPO'NOUS  ('lior^Foi.!),  a  aon  of  Olaucua 
and  Euiymede,  of  of  Poseidon  and  Eurynomo 
(Pind.  Ol.  jiiii.  66:  Hygin.  Fab.  157),  and  a 
grandson  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  a  Corinthian  hero, 
and  by  some  called  Leophontee,  or  more  commonly 
Bellerophou,  Belleropbontea,  or  EUerophontes,  a 
name  which  he  is  aiud  to  have  received  from  having 
slain  fiellci-us,  a  disUnguished  Corinthian.  [Bgllb- 
BOFHON.]  There  are. several  othec  mythical  pet- 
Bonages  of  the  name  of  Hipponons.  (SchoL  ad 
Find.  Nem.  is.  90;  Hont  /i  xi.  303 ;  Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  3,  13.  §5.)  [L.S,] 

HIPPO'STHBNES  ('Imrooflenw).  Two  or 
three  Pytliagorean  philosophers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned.  (Iamb.  Vit.  PgO..  36.  g  367  ;  Fabric 
BibL  Gtmc  vol.  L  p.  849,}  The  name  also  occurs 
in  Stobseus  {FhrU.  Tit.  xxii.  25.  p.  188,  ed. 
Oesner)  according  to  the  old  reading,  but  the 
better  reading  is  'ImoSiarTos  [RffForHooN]. 

HIPPO'STRATUS ('ImSoT/BToi).  I.  A  bro- 
ther of  Cleopatra,  the  last  wil^  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.    (Athen.  jiiii.  p.  557,  d.) 

pointed  by  him  to  command  the  army  which  he 
left  in  Media,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  En- 
menes,B.c216.  He  was  soon  after  attacked  by 
Meleager,  and  others  of  the  revolted  adherents  of 
Pithon,  hut  repnised  them,  and  suppressed  the  in- 
succeeded  by  Nicancr,  whom  we  find  eomnianding 
in  Media  not  long  afterwards.  (Diod.  xix.  46, 47, 
93.)  £E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPiySTHATUS  ('iMiIcrT^™!).  1.  A  na- 
tive of  Crotona,  mentioned  by  lamhlichns  in  his 


HIPPOTHOOS.  iSS 

list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers.  {Vit.  Pv/i-cSe. 
§  267.) 

3.  A  writer  spoken  of  by  the  echol List  on  Pindar 
{Pg&.  vi.  4)  ae  d  ri  vtpl  SikiaIm  ■ytetaturjUip. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Olymp.  iL  8.  16,  Nem.  iL  1  ; 
SchoL  ad  ThmitiU  vi.  40.)  Another  work  by  the 
same  author  Ilepl  Wira,  is  quoted  by  Phlrgou 
{Mii-ab.  c  30).  [a  P.  M.J 

HIPPO'TADES  ('IiTTOTifSt!),  a  name  given  to 
Aeolus,  the  ion  of  Hippotes.      (Horn.  Orf.  x,  3j 
Ot.  Met.  xiy.  224)  Eustath.  aJ  Horn.  p.  1644.) 
[L.S.1 

HIPPOTAS.    [HifPjTAB.] 

Hl'PPOTES  ClJnrjTDr).  1.  The  father  of 
Aeolus.  (ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv,  778  ;  comp.  Hippo- 
TAUES  and  Abolus.) 

3.  A  son  of  Phjlas  bya  daughterof  Iolaus,and 
a  great-grandson  of  Heiacles.  When  the  Heraclei- 
dae,  on  Uieir  invading  Peloponnesus,  were  encamped 
near  Naupactus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Canms, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  army  of  the  Hera- 
cleidne  began  to  suHer  very  severely,  and  Hippsles 
by  the  command  of  an  oracle  was  banished  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  ( Apollod.  11.  8.  g  3 ;  Paus.  ii. 
4.  a  3,  13.  S  3;  Conon,  JVarrerf.  26;  Schol.  ad 
-        ■■       "3.)     He  ,  


3.  A  son  of  Creon,  who  accused  Medeia  of  the 

liither.  (Diod.  iv.  64.  &e.;  SchoL  oi  ^Siu'^.Jl/ei'. 
30.)  [L.ai 

HIPPO'THOE  (ImreSiJii).  Thare  are  several 
mythical  personages  of  this  name;  1.  a  daughter 
of  Neiens  and  Doris  (Hea.  theog.  SSI) ;  3.  a 
daughter  of  Dnnaus  (Hy^n.  Fo5.  170.);  3.  an 
Aniaaon  (Hygin.  Fi&.  163);  4.  a  daughter  of 
Pelias  and  Anaxibia  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  10)  ;  S.  a 
daughter  of  Nestor  and  Lysidice,  became  by  Po- 
seidon the  mother  of  Taphius.  (Apollod,  ii.  4. 
§  5.)  [L.  8.] 

HIPPO'THOON  ('InTTOftioir),  an  Attic  hera,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Alope,  the  daughter  of  Cerej  on. 
"e  had  B  hecoum  at  Athens ;  and  one  of  the  Attic 

ylae  was  called  after  him  Htppotboontis.     (De- 

isth.  ijM'/apjS.  p.  1389  ;  Paua.  i,  5.  g  3,  39.  g  3, 
38.  S  4.)  [L  S.) 

flIPPOTHOON  Cliri-oWw*),  a  Greek  U»- 
gedian,  whose  exact  time  is  unknown,  but  who 

'  bly  hved  shortly  before  Alexander  the  Great, 
several  time's  quoted  by  Stobaena,  who  also 
1  poet  HippotboUs,  the  Identity  of  whom  with 

ly  reckoned  among  the  comic  poets,  as,  for 
ale,  by  Fabricius.     {BiO.  Qraec.  vol.  ii.  p. 
Wrloker,  die  Grieeh.  TrnffSd.  p.  1099 ;  Mei- 
neke,  Hisl.  Onl.  Com.  Grata-  p.  526.)  IP.  S.] 

HIPPaTHOUS  ('iTirrfflooi}.  I.  A  son  of 
Cercyon,  and  &ther  of  Aepytus,  who  succeeded 
Agapenor  as  king  in  Arcadia,  where  be  took  up 
'  is  residence,  not  at  Tegea,  hut  at  Trapezns.  (Pans, 
iii.  5.  §  3,  45. 1 1  i  Hygin.  PiA.  173 ;  Ov.  Met. 
iii.  307.) 
3.  A  aon  of  Lethus,  grandson  of  Tentamiia,  and 
brother  of  Pylaeua,  led  a  band  oE  Pelaagian  aunili- 
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49*  ■    HIRTIUS, 

lume.  (Horn.  tl.  miv.  251 ;  Diod.  iv.  33  ;  Apol- 

lod.  iu  1.  g  fi  I  iii.  10.  S  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPYS  Clwui  or  -Iinii)  of  Bheeium,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian  ware,  and  vaaXt  a  work  on  Sicily  (ids  Siice- 
Xii^s  jrpd(iis)  in  fire  hooka,  which  was  epitomised 
by  Myea  He  also  wrote  KtIo-u'  'IraXlat,  no  donht 
an  account  of  the  early  mythical  history  of  Italy, 
like  the  works  which  the  Romans  called  Oriffinea ; 
Xpofixd  in  fire  books  ;  and,  if  the  teit  of  Siildas 
is  correct  CAj/yoKoyviSr  ■/%  a  miscellaneous  work 
the  fruit  of  leisnie  hours,  in  three  books :  bnt  fei 
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dfttion  of  Gylaldns,  'ApyaKiiwu.  (8uid.  a.  c.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remainder  of  tht 
article  in  Suidaa  (oStos  vp^os  leypai^  vapifSiat 
Kol  ^i^la^ui'  Kal  Sf^\a)  is  misplaced  from  hii 
article  'InWraf,  [HlFPONAX.]  Hippye  is  quoted 
by  Aelian  (iV.  A.  ir.  S3),  by  Slephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (».  e.  'Apxis),  who  says  that  Hippya  first 
called  the  Arcadians  irpocr«\ijvevf ;  by  Plutarch  (de 
Defect  Orac.  33,  p.  422) ;  hy  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodiua  (iv.  2S-2),  and,  with  a  corrup- 

AthenaeuB  (L  p.  31,  b.)i  by  a  Scholiast  on  Euri- 
pides (Med.  9) ;  and  by  Zenobius  (Proa.  iii.  42). 
Periiops  tco  one  passage  (Antiff.  Hial.  Mir.  133), 
in  which  the  same  of  Hippon  of  Rhegium  occurg, 
nmy  really  refer  to  Hippys,  (Voasim,  de  ffi'si. 
Graee.  pp.  19, 20,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 
HIRPI'NUS,  QUINCTIUS,  a  friend  of  Ho- 

poems,  addressed  to  himaa  ode  (Qiivn.  H.  11),  and 
an  epistle  (.^ip.  i.  16)-  In  the  former  of  these 
compositions  he  admonishes  Hirpinas  to  relax  from 
public  cares,  in  the  latter,  if  it  relate  lo  Hirpinus 
at  all,  to  prefer  solid  to  specious  virtue.  [W.B,  D.] 

HI'RRIUS,  C,  son  perhaps  of Hirrins, 

praetor  in  b.  c83,  was  remembered  as  the  first 
private  person  who  had  sea-water  stock-ponds  for 
lampreys.  Ho  was  so  proud  of  these  fish  that  he 
would  not  sell  them  at  any  price,  bnt  sent  some 
thousands  of  them  to  Caesar  for  his  triumphal 
banquets  in  B.  c.  *fi-45.  Hirrius  eipended  the 
rent  of  his  houses,  amounting  to  12,000,000  ses- 
terces, in  bait  for  his  lampreys,  and  sold  one 
&rm  which  was  well  stocked  with  them  for  400,000 
sesterces.  (Varr.  fl.  fl.  ii.  S,  iii.  17  j  Plin.  ff.  iV. 
ix.  £5.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  C. 
Hiiiius  Poatamius,  mentioned  among  other  volup- 
tuaries  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  ii.  22.  §  70).  [W.  B.  D.] 

A.  HI'RTIUS,  i.  p.,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  fe- 
mily,  which  came  probably  from  Fereotinum  in  the 
territoryoEtheHernioi,  (Orelli,7n«i-.  n,  589.)  Ha 
was  throughout  life  tho  personal  and  politick  friend 
of  Caesar  the  dictator  (Cie.  Wa.  xiii.  1 1),  but  his 
name  would  scMteiy  have  rescued  the  Hirtia  gens 
from  obscurity,  had  not  his  death  marked  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  republic  In  B.  c  58  he  was 
Caesar's  legatiis  in  Gaul  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  xvi.  27), 
but  was  mors  frequently  employed  as  a  negotiator 
than  as  a  soldier.  In  December  b.  c.  50,  ha  was 
despatched  with  a  commissioa  to  L.  &lhus  at 
Rome,  and  as  he  arrived  and  departed  at  night,  his 
eirand,  as  a  known  emissary  of  Caesar,  (Aused 
much  speculation  and  alarm,  especiiJiy  lo  Cn. 
Pompoy.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  vji.  i.)  Hirtins  returned 
from  Gaul  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  m 
B.  c  49,  and  was  at  Rome  in  April  after  Pompey's 
expulsion  from  Italy,  at  which  time  he  obtoined  for 
the  younger  Q.  Cicero  an   audience  with  Caesar 


HIRTIUS. 
(ad  AH.  X.  4.  i  6,  II).  Whether  he  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  Spanish  war  in  the  same  year,  or 
remained  with  Oppiiis,  Balbns,  and  other  Caesa- 
rlans  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  the  capital,  is 
unknown.  Whether  Hirtins  were  one  of  the  ten 
praetors  nominated  by  Caesar  for  b.  c.  4G  (Dion 
Cass.  ilii.  51),  and  one  of  the  ex- praetors  who  re- 
ceived consular  ornaments  (Suet.  Cues.  7fi),  is 
equally  uncert^n.  The  grounds  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  praetor, — the  inscription  A.  HiBTiua 
PR.  on  a  coin  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  224),— apply 
equally  to  a  preMure  of  the  dty,  and  as  Caesar, 
during  his  ftequent  absences  from  Rome,  appointed 
many  delegates,  Hulius  was  piobably  one  of  the 
number.     Either  as  praetor  or  city-prefect,  h( 


author 
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eluding  the  Pompeiai 
P&S.  xiii.  16.)  In  B.  c.  47,  after  The  close  of  the 
Alexandrian  war,  Hirtins  met  Caesar  at  Antioch, 
and  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  elder  Q. 
Cicero.  (Oc.  ad  AU.  V.  20.)  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  the  games  at  Praenesle, 
and  dining  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa  lived  princi- 
pally at  his  Tnscnlan  estate,  which  was  contiguous 
to  Cicero's  villa.  (Ad  AH.  xii.  2.)  Thongh  politi- 
cally opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  Cicero 
gave  Hirtins  lessons  in  oratory,  and  Hirtins,  in 
return,  imparled  to  the  orator,  or  to  the  orator's 
cook,  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  table.  ( Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  33,  ix.  6,  xvi.  1 8  ;  Suet,  de  Clar.  BM. 
1.)  Hirtins  corresponded  with  Caesar  during  the 
African  war  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  6),  and  left  his  Tiis- 
culan  villa  to  meet  him  on  his  return  to  Italy  (Id. 
lb,  18),  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  He  did 
not  attend  the  dictator  to  the  second  Spanish  war, 
B.  c.  46,  but  followed  him  to  Narbonne,  whence  in 
a  letter  dated  April  18,  he  announced  to  Cicero  the 
defeat  of  the  Pompeians  (ad  AU.  xii.  37).  From 
Narbo,  where  Caesar  joined  him,  Hirtius  sent  lo 
Cicero  his  reply  to  the  orator's  panegyric  of  Cato, 
which  was  probably  composed  at  Cabal's  request, 
and  was  a  prelude  to  hta  own  more  celebrated 
treatise  "Anti-Cato."  (Id.  ad  AU.  xii.  40.  g  1, 
41.  %  4.)     Hirtius  disputed  ilia  commendations  of. 

self  (comp.  ad  Ait.  liii.  21),  who  accordingly  took 
care  to  circulate  freely  the  treatise  of  Hirtius.  (Ad 
AH.  xiL  44,  4£,  47.)  At  tile  same  time  Hirtius 
appears  to  have  renewed  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
Q,  Cicero  with  his  son,  and  to  have  softened 
Caesar's  displeasure  with  the  father.  (Ad  All.  xiii. 
37.  40.)  Ill  B.  c  44  Hirtius  received  Belgic  Gaul 
for  his  province,  but  he  governed  it  by  deputy  f  ltd 
Alt.  xiv.  9),  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome,  who 
nominated  him  and  Vibius  Psnsa,  his  colleague  in 
(he  angurate,  consuls  for  B.  c  4a  (Id.  ad  Fam. 
jrii.  35,  PhB.  vii.  4.)  His  long  residence  in  the 
capital  had  made  Hirtius  better  acquainted  with 
the  general  feeling  and  slate  of  parties  than 
Caesar  himself,  and  he  joined  tbe  other  leading 
^  sariana  in  counselling  the  diclatornot  to  dismiss 
guards  (VelL  Pat  ii.  67; -Plot.  Oks.  67: 
comp.  Suet.  Cofs,  Bfi  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  7 ;  App. 
S.  C.  ii.  107  i  Cic.  ad  AU.  xiv.  22.)  Their  advice 
ivas  neglected,  and  Hirtius,  deprived  of  his  con- 
stant patron  and  friend,  was,  by  his  nomination  to 
the  consulship,  brought  into  the  centre  and  front 
if  political  convulsion,  without  strictly  belong- 
ing to  any  one  of  its  component  parties.  As  a 
Caesarian,  he  was  opposed  to  Cicero  and  the 
senate ;  as  a  friend  of  the  murdered  dictator,  lo 
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good  and  the 
Hirtius  was  noC  qualified  to  canae  or  to  control  a 
reTOiution,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Puteoli  from  tlie 
despotic  arrogance  of  Antony  and  the  threats  of 
the  Telerana.  (Cio.  ad  Fam.  n!.  2i.  ad  AU.  iiv, 
9,  11.)  OcciMonally,  indeed,  lie  mediated  between 
the  latter  and  the  p^y  of  Bmlus  and  CasEms  (ad 
Fam.  si.  1),  and  his  moderation  led  the  oonspira- 
tors  to  hope  that  through  Cicero  thoy  might  convert 
the  tolerant  Caesarian,  wlio,  though  abhcning  tJteir 

active  partisan.  Cicero  disconreged,  and  secretly 
derided  their  hopes  (ad  All.  xiv.  20,  31,  xT.  5), 
But  Hirtiui,.  though  inconTertible,  was  a  useful 
fnend  to  theopponeuts  of  Antony.  Atticus  applied 
to  him  ior  the  protection  of  hie  estates  near  Bu- 
throtam  in  Epeirus  against  the  veterans  whom 
Caesar  liad  established  In  the  neighboathood  {ad 
AU.  xf.  1,  3,  ivi.  16).  To  Bruins  and  Caseins 
who  had  requested  his  aid,  be  gave  the  good  advice 
not  to  return  to  Rome,  where  their  destruction  by 
Antony  and  the  veterans  was  eerl^n  (ad  Fam.  xi. 
1),  not  to  leave  Italy  and  appeal  to  amis  when 
their  snccess  might  be  doubtful  {ad  Ail.  xy.  6), 
and  hs  had  previously  ni^d  Dec  Brutus  to  quit 
the  city,  where  his  presence  only  led  to  daily 
bloodshed  (od /"am.  li.  I),  Bolh  at  thU  (b.c  44) 
and  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  revolution  (45,  46, 
&c),  Cicero's  letters  show  i}id  import^ce  he  at- 
tached to  his  relations  ivith  Hirtjus.  When 
writing  conFideiitially,  indeed,  he  ranks  him  with 
the  other  "  Pelopidae,"  that  is,  the  Caesarian 
chie&,  whom  he  wished  never  to  hear  of  or  see  again 
(ad  Fam.vil  38,  30) ;  but  to  Poinpey,  Brutus, and 
the  eenatorian  party,  he  represents  himself  as  on 
the  best  terms  with  Caessi's  favourite  (vi.  12).  At 
the  baths  of  Puteoli,  in  April,  B.  c.  44,  their  daily 
'  '  8  was  renewed,  and  Cicero  again  gave 
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Vibins  PansB  (ad  AU.  air.  12,  22  j  Suet,  de  Oar. 
Riel.  i.J.  His  treatise  de  Fato  Ciceio  representa  as 
arising  out  of  a  discussion  with  Hirtius  at  Puteoli 
in  the  same  jear  (de  Fata,  1).     Hjrtius  left  Cani- 

of  June  by  Antony  (ni' J t^.  xr.  G),  but.  finding 
liimself  in  danger  from  the  veterans,  he  returned  to 
bis  Tusculan  villa  (ad  AIL  xv.  6).  In  the  antunrn 
of  this  year  Huiius  was  disabled  from  attendance 
in  the  senate  by  sickness  (ad  Fam.  xli.  22),  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered  (Phil.  i.  15, 
vii.  4,  J^   8).      According  to  Cicero,  the  people 

the  moderate  and  nnambitious  Hirtius  was  of  uo 
mean  worth  lo  the  commonwealth. 

precedmg  December  (Cic  PhU.  iii.  ad  Fam.  li,  6 ), 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  summoned  the  senate  &r  the 
Ist  of  January,  e.  c  43.  After  the  usual  sacrifices, 
they  proceeded  to  the  capilol,  and  laid  before  a  nu- 
merous meeting  the  general  state  of  tbe  common- 
wealth, and  the  nation  respecting  honours  to 
Octavius  Caesar,  Dec  Brutus,  and  the  mai-tial  and 
fourth  lemons.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Hittins 
and  bis  colleague,  who  declared  their  attachment  to 
the  existing  constitution,  luid  exhorted  the  senate 
to  similar  firmness  and  consistency.  (Phil.  v.  1, 
1 2,  1 3,  3S,  vi.  i  ;  Dion  Cass.  x\i.  1 7 ;  App.  B.  C. 
iii.  50.)  The  diecusEinn  lasted  four  days.  On  the 
semnd  the  decree  for  honours  to  Brutus;  Octavius, 
and  the  legions,  waa  passed  (App.  B.  C  iii.  51— 
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64  ;  Cic  PM.  Yii.  4,  li.  8,  xiii.  10  ;  Dion  Casa, 
xlvi.  29  ;  Plut.  CTo.  ^5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii,  61  ;  Suet. 
Ottao.  10;  Tac  Arm.  i.  10)  ;  but  on  the  fourth, 
Cicero  and  the  oligarchy  tailed  in  their  motion  to 
have  Antony  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  for  the 
city  to  assume  the  sagum.  (Cic  PhU.  vL  3.)  It 
was  resolved — and  the  ^solution  was  supported  by 
Hirtius  and  the  Caesarian  party — to  try  negotia- 
tion, and  to  Bend  delegates  to  his  camp  at  Mutina. 
Hirtius,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  was  despatched  in 
Febmai7,  although  still  enfeebled  by  sickness,  to 
Cisalpine  Qaul.  He  immediately  attacked  Au- 
tony's  outposts,  and  drove  them  from  Clalema;  then, 
uniting  his  ibrees  with  those  of  Octavius  at  Foram 
Comclii,  be,  as  consul,  took  the  chief  command, 
and  laid  ap  both  armies  in  winter-quarters.  (App. 
B.  C.  iii.  65  ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5.) 

Hirthls  did  not  wish  for  open,  at  least  not  intr 
mediate,  collisioa  with  Antony,  and  the   senate 

Octavius.  (Dion  'Cass,  ilvi,  35.)  Autony,  whom 
these  movements  compelled  to  divide  bis  ioteea, 
addressed  a  tetter  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius  jointly, 
remonstrating  with  them  for  being  the  dupes  of 
Cicero  and  his  faction,  and  for  weaiiening  the  Cae- 
sarian party  by  division.  Without  replying  to  it, 
Hirtius  forwarded  this  letter  to  tbe  senate,  and  an 
acute  and  acrimonions  dissection  of  it  forms  the 
substance  of  Cicero's  thirteenth  Philippic  During 
some  weeks  of  inactivity,  Hirtius  omitted  no  means 
of  throwing  supplies  into  Mutina,  or  of  encourage- 
ment to  Dec  Brutus  to  bold  out  against  tbe  inces- 
sant assaults  of  Antony,  and  the  more  dangerous 
progress  of  Euninc  (Front.  SCraf.  iii.  13.  g  7, 14. 
§  3  i  Plin.  H.  N.  X.  S3.)  Towards  the  end  of 
March  his  colleague,  Pansa,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
and  i«achmg  Bononia,  which  Hirtius  and  Octavius 
had  previously  taken,  was  defeated  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  Antony  at  Forum  Oalloruni,  and,  as  it 
proved,  mortally  woimded  in  the  battle.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  X.  30 ;  comp.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  625.)  Hirtius, 
however,  retrieved  this  disaster  on  the  same  even- 
ings by  suddenly  attacking  Antony  on  his  return 
to  tbs  camp  at  Mutina.  Honours,  on  Cicero's 
motion,  had  scarcely  been  decreed  by  the  senate  to 
Huiius  for  his  victory  (Cic  PhU.  xiv.),  when  news 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  rout  of  Antony  on  the  27  th, 
the  deliverance  of  Mutina,  and  the  fell  of  Hirtius 
in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besiegers'  camp.  (Ad 
Fam.  X.  30,  33,  xL  9,  10,  J3,  liL  25,.Phil.  xiv.  9, 
10, 14  i  App.  B.  a  iiL  66—71  ;  Dion  Cass.  jtlvL 
36—39  ;  Plut.  Atii.  17,  Ok.  45  j  VeU.  Pat  ii.  SI; 
Liv.  Epit.  119;  Entrap,  vii.  li  Ores.  vi.  18; 
Zonar.  x.  14.)  Octavius  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
consuls,  with  a  numerous  escort,  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  received  with  extraordinary  honours, 
and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  Tbe 
grief  and  dismay  at  their  fall  was  universal :  the 
company  of  contractoM  for  funerals  refused  any  re- 
compense for  their  interment (Val.  Max,  v.  2.  §  10; 
App.  B.C.  iii.  76  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  63)  ;  and  the  day 
of  their  death  became  an  epoch  of  chronology. 
(Ovid.  Triaf.  iv.  10,  6 ;  Tibull.  iiL  5,  IB,)  Yet, 
however  catamilons  to  the  commonwealth,  the  fall 
of  Hirtius  and  his  colleague  was  probably  fortunat» 
for  themselves.  They  could  not  have  long  hin- 
dered the  union  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  they 
would  have  been  among  the  first  victims  of  pro- 
scription.    To  Octavius    their  removal    from  the 

of  murdering  them.'   (Dion  Cass.  -hi.  39  ;  Suet, 
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Aug.  II  i  Tac.  Ana.  i.  10  ;  Paeudo-Brut  ad  Cis. 

Wiether  the  "  A.  HiRTma,  a.  f."  meiiUoi 
rai  iDscHption  discovared  at  Ferentinum,  aa  hi 
while  censor  or  qtiinqneDnsJis  in  the  reign  of  An- 
gustns,  repaired  or  restored  the  walU  of  that  ' 
veie  the  son  of  iJie  conaul  of  b.  c.  43  is  'ana 
(OceUi,  Taser.  n.  589,  id.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 72  j  Westphal, 
Oimp.  Romaga.  p.  S4.)  The  Hirtias  mentioiiei 
by  Appinn  (S.  C.  if.  iR,  84)  as  compelled  by  pro 
Bcription  to  fly  to  Sex,  Pompeins,  may  have  beer 
the  BHine  person,  since  many  of  the  Fompeians  wen 
restored  and  even  favoured  by  Augustus  after  tht 
treaty  at  Misonum,  in  B.  c,  39. 

HiRTiA,  whom  Cicero,  after  his  repudiation  of 
Terentia,  in  B,  c.  46,  had  Bome  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing, was  a  sister  of  Hirtiua.  He  declined  her, 
myinit,  that  he  could  not  undertaike  a  wife  and 
phaosopliy  at  once  (Hieron.  in  Jaiim.  L  38),  and 
the  words  "Nihil  Tidi  foedius"  are  sHppoa  ' 
refer  to  her.  But,  aa  he  shortly  afterwards,  wi 
apology,  eapoused  the  young,  heaatiful,  and  rich 
Publilia,  it  is  probable  that  Hirtia  wanted  youth 
and  a  good  dower,  as  well  as  good  looks. 

The  character  of  Hirdus  is  easy  to  delineat 
reTolntion  brought  him  into  notice ;  ordinary 
would  have  left  hun  in  obscurity.  He  was  a 
oflicer,  without  militaiy  grains— for  his  last 
pojgn  with  Antony  shows  nothing  beyond  so 
niy  talent,  and  a  skilful  negotJator  when  the  terms 
were   prescribed.      But   Hirtius    merits    without 

patron,  of  moderation  in  political  prosperity,  and 
of  using  his  influence  with  Caesar  unselfishly.  A 
staunch  Caesarian,  he  protected  the  Fompeians, 
and  while  be  deplored  his  benefector's  murder,  he 
opposed  the  lawless  and  prodigal  ambition  of  An- 


HISTIAEUS. 
HIRTULEICS,  quaestor  after  the  year  B.  c. 
86,  was  the  author  of  un  amendment  on  the  kw  of 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  in  the  same  yKM.  [L. 
V*i.KR[U9  Flaccus,  No.  II.]  The  Valerian  law 
had  cancelled  debts  by  decreeing  that  only  a  qua- 
drans  should  be  paid  to  the  creditor.  The  amend- 
ment of  tiirtuUius,  by  tripling  the  dividend  to  be 
p^d,  rendered  the  law  almost  nugatory.  (Cic  p^o 
FobU  1.)  It  is  donhtful  whether  this  Hirlulcius 
were  the  same  with  the  quaestor  and  legatus  of 
Sertorins  in  Spain  (Pint.  Sert.  12;  Front.  StraL  i, 
fi.  g  S),  whom  B.c79,  on  thabanksof  theAnas, 
defeated  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  [Ahenobah- 

EUS,  No.  15], Therins,  legatus  of  {J.  MeleUuB 

Pius,  and  L.  Manllios,  praetor  of  Narbonne,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lerida.  But  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  Hirtnleius  was  himself  routed  and  slain 
near  Italica  in  BaeHca  by  Metellns.  Hirtuleiua  was 
so  highly  esteemed  as  an  officer  by  Serlorius,  that 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  stabbed  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  of  his  death,  tliat  the  report 
of  it  might  not  discourage  his  owu  soldiers.  (Lir. 
ijiii.  aOi  Flor.  iii.  23  i  Appian,  B.  (7.  i.  109;  Schol, 
Boh.  IB  tSe.  pro  Flaee.  p.  235,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Eutrop. 
vi.  1  1  Ores.  Y.  23  i  Front.  Slrat.  iL  1. 1  3,  3.  g5, 
?.  §  5,  il  5.  g  31,  iT.  fi.  g  19  ;  SaUuat.  fiijt.  ii.  ap. 
N<m.  a.'B.  Sagiaa.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HISAGUS,  a  river  god,  who,  according  to  one 
Imdition,  gave  decision  in  the  dispute  between 
Athena  and  Poseidon  about  the  possession  of 
Athens.     (Serv.  ad  Asu.  iii.  377.)  [L.  S.} 

HI'SPALA  FECrNIA,  by  birth  a  slave,  but 
afterwards  a  freed  woman,  was  in  b-c  186  the 
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the  pleasures  of  the  table  (oo!  Fam.  ix.  18,  IE,  20, 
ad  AtL  lii.  2,  ivi  1),  and  Q.  Cicero  describes  him 
as  a  licentious  reveller  (ad  Fom.  xvi.  IT).  Both 
charges  were  probably  eiaggemtod,  in  the  one  case 
by  political,  in  the  other  by  personal  dislike.  But 
Hirtius  had  tastes  more  refined  ;  and  Caesar,  when 
he  commissioned  him  to  answer  the  Colo  of  Cicero, 
must  have  thought  highly  of  his  litainry  attain- 
ments. Hirtius  divides  with  Oppina  the  claim  to 
the  aolhorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian,  Airican,  and 
Spanish.  (Suet  Cats.  62,  53,56  ■,  Flin.  jci.  105  ; 
Voss.  de  Hist.  IM.  p.  64  ;  Dodwell.  Dissert,  de 
Aiot.Wo.Vai.deB.O.  elAl.Af.et  HiBp.iaOnAoi- 
dorp's  tWo!-,  vol.  ii.  p.  869,  ed.  1622.)  Without 
determining  the  question,  we  may  dlow  that  Hii^ 
tins  was  quite  capable  of  writing  the  beat  of  these, 
theeigfath  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Gaulish  war, 
and  fie  single  book  of  the  Aieiandrine  war,  and 
that  he  cerl^nly  did  not  write  the  account  of  Cae- 
sai'e  last  campaign  in  Spain.  (Niebuhr,  X/ectxrea 
m  Hitt.  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  47,  ed.  Sohmitz.) 
[W.  B.  D.] 


irtially  disclosed  to  him  the  nefarious  nature 
)ir  riles,  which,  while  a  slave  in  attendance 

Aebutius  revealed  to  the  consul,  8p.  Fcstumius 
tbinus  [AtEiNTTS,  No.  IS],  what  Hispala  had 

moned  by  the  consul,  who,  partly  by  promises, 
partly  by  threats,  drwfimh      aulld     I 
of  the  place,  th    pra    ces,     d  h   p    po   s   f  I 
.Bacchanalian  so      y      A  te      h       ssoc  at   n  ii 
put  down,  Hispala  w 
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ity  was  mad    bap         decre    of  the  senate 

iharge  of  th  h     un    be  ng      And 

besides  Bieso  immunities,  a  million  of  sesierces  was 

paid  from  the  treasury  to  Hispala.     (Lir.  ^xxix. 

"  -19  (  cnmp.  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  g  7.)   [W.  B.D.] 

HI^ALLUS,  an  agnomen  of  Cn.  Comelina 

jpio,  consul  in  a.  c  176.     [SciPio.] 

KISPO  HOMANUS.    [RoMiNus.] 

HISPO,    CORNE'LIUS,   a  rhetoridan  men- 

^oned  by  Seneca,  who  gives  an  extract  &om  one  of 

narito."     (Sen.  Conir.  13.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HISTIAEA  ('Iirnofa),  a  daughter  of  Hyrieus, 

Tom  whom  the  town  of  Histiaea,  in  Euboea,  was 

laid  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Eustalh.  ad  Horn. 

a.  230  ;  corap.  Strab.  p.  445,)  [U  8.] 

HJSTIAEOS  ClimoSi?),  tyrant   of  Mileiua, 

of  Dareius  in  the  invasion  of  Scythia  by  the  Per- 
.  c.  6 1 3),  when  he  was  left  with  his  coun- 
trymen to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the 
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HIST1AEU3. 
Brmy  liad  crosoed  the  Daniibo.  Siity  Jaja  Iiail 
baeri  nasignod  by  the  Persian  king  aa  the  peri 
his  absence,  marked  by  as  many  knots  tied  in  a 
one  of  which  was  to  be  untied  dailj.  When  the 
time  had  passed,  and  the  Pereians  did  not  appeal, 
being  stiil  engaged  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  iho  Sey- 
tliiana,  the  loniaus  took  couneel  about  their  return. 
The  pTopoaal  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  deettoy 
the  brii%e,  and  leave  the  Persians  to  theu'  fate, 
wonld  have  occasioned  the  certain  destrucdo 
Dareius  and  hia  army,  had  not  Histiaeus  persuaded 
his  countrymen,  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  in  Ionia,  not  to  take  a  step 
which  would  lead  to  their  own  nun,  depending  as 
they  did  upon  the  Persians  for  support  against  the 

teiving  the  Scythians  by  professing  to  fell  in  with 
then'  wishes,  and  to  be  anxious  for  the  deatmction 
of  Dareiue,  the  wily  Greek  persuaded  them  to  de- 
part n  seatcli  of  him,  makmg  a  show  of  destroying 
h    bndg    by  removing  the  part  of  it  noit  Bcy- 
hia.     ^  hen  the  Persians,  retreating  bom  their 
su    essful  matcti,  returned  to  the  Dannbe,  where 
h  y  happened  to  arrive  alter  nightfall,  they  weie 
n  t  rally  alarmed  lest  the  Greeks  should  have  de- 
rt  d   ii  m,  until  an  Egyptian,  noted  in  the  anny 
1      h      1  ud  voice,  was  ordered  to  shout  ont  the 
m       f  HistJaeus  of  Miletus,  who,  hearing  the 
call,  made  all  speed  lo  transport  them  lo  the  safe 

Daroius  never  forgot  this  signal  servi(«.  On  his 
return  to  Sariis  Histiaeus  was  rewarded  with  the 
rule  of  Mytilene.  Histiaeus,  already  in  possession 
of  Miletus,  asked  and  obudned  a  district  on  the 
Stiymon,  in  Thrace,  where,  leaving  Miletus  under 
tile  charge  of  his  kinsman,  Aristagoras,  he  built  a 
town  called  Mynanus,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
establishing  an  iudepaident  kingdom.  The  spot 
was  well  diosen,  as  the  neighbouring  country  w-as 
rich  in  tin  ore  and  silver  mines  :  but  he  was  Dot 
allowed  to  carry  his  deagna  into  esecntioii.  Me- 
gabazns,  a  Persian  officer,  whom  Dareiua  had  left 
in  Europe  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  ad- 
vised the  king  to  recal  his  promise,  and  not  to 
allow  an  ahle  and  crafty  man,  like  Histiaeus,  to 
raise  a  formidable  power  within  the  empire.  His- 
tiaeus followed  ZteieiuB  reluctantly  to  Susa,  where 
he  was  detained  for  thirteen  years,  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Ionian  revolt,  kindly  treated,  but  pro- 
hibited from  returning. 

On  the  news  of  the  bnmuig  of  Sardis  by  the 
Athenians  (n.  c.  i99)  [Akistaooras],  whom 
Aristagoras  had  induced  to  send  help  to  their 
kinsmen  of  Ionia,  Dareius  charged  Histiaeus  wilh 
being  a  parly  to  the  revolt  His  suspicions  were 
correct;    Histiaens   had    encouraged    Aristagoras 

to  escape  detection.  He  had  shaved  the  head  of 
one  of  his  slaves,  branded  his  message  on  the  skin, 
and  sent  him  lo  Aristagoras,  after  the  hair  bad 
gr  wn  w'th  the  direction  to  shave  it  off  again. 
A  re  lu  on  in  Ionia  might  lead,  he  hoped,  to  his 
rel  ase  and  his  design  succeeded.  It  is  un- 
a  ountahle  that  Dareius  should  have  been  so 
eas  ly  deceived :  yet  he  suffered  Histiaeus  to  de- 

Snjdm  a  which  he  described  as  an  important 
slaud,  nbulary  lo  the  Peraians. 

On  h  arrival  at  Sardis  he  found  that  the  revolt 
had  not  succeeded  i  the  Athenians  had  declined  to 
send  ftesh    succour,  and  the  Ionian  cities  were 
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being  reduced  again,  Arlaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis, 
showed  himself  less  credulous  than  Dareius;  "  It 
was  you  that  stitched  the  shoe,"  he  said  to  His- 
tiaeus, in  alarm,  had  recourse  to  the  Chians,  whom 
he  with  difRculty  persuaded  to  receive  him :  then, 
imposing  upon  the  loniana,  who  regarded  him  with 
distrust,  by  a  crafty  story  that  fiireius  meant  to 
remove  them  to  Phoenicia,  after  the  fashion  of 
Esitem  conquerors,  he  began  to  intrigue  with  some 
Persians  m  Sardis,  who  were  willing  to  htten  to  his 
proposals.  Artaphernes  discovered  the  plot,  and 
put  the  Persians  to  death  ;  upon  which  Histiaeus, 
ailer  in  vuin  trying  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
Miletus  to  receive  him  back  agmn,  succeeded  at 
length  in  raising  a  small  force  in  Lesbos,  wilh 
which  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  still  in  revolt, 
and  seized  all  vessels  sailing  from  the  Eujine  that 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.  On 
the  reduction  ot  Miletus  {n.  c.  494),  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  second  conquest  of  Ionia,  His. 
liaeus  made  a  bold  attempt  lo  estabhsh  himself  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  taking  possession  of  Chios  after  some  resistance, 
the  inhabitants  having  lost  neariy  nil  their  forces 
at  the  battle  of  Lade.  Thasos  might  have  fallen 
under  him  also,  when  the  news  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian Heet,  having  assisted  in  conquering  Miletus, 
was  sailing  northwards  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Ionia  and  Aeolis,  induced  huu  to  return  to  Lesbos. 
Hence  he  made  a  descent  on  the  opposite  coast,  lo 
ravage  the  plain  of  the  C«cns  and  Ataiiiea,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  troop  of  Persian 
cavalry  under  Harpagus.  He  would  have  bee;i 
slain  in  the  pursuit  had  he  not  called  out  m  Per- 
sian that  he  was  Histiaeus  of  Miletas,  hoping  that 
his  life  wonld  be  spared.  If  he  had  Ikllen  into 
Dareius's  hands,  it  would  have  been  so :  but  Har- 
pa^E  and  Artaphernes  caused  him  lo  be  put  Co 
death  by  impalement,  and  sent  hia  head  to  the 
king.  Dareius  received  it  with  sorrow,  and  buried 
it  honourably,  blaming  the  haste  of  his  ofiicers :  no 
injury  could  make  him  forget  that  be  had  once 

life.     The  adventurous  hisloiy  of  Histiaeus  does 

or  noble  qualities  of  mind.     Atlachment  to  his 
[try  is  the  only  pleasing  trait  in  his  character ; 


utbisii 


with  m 


kind.  Personal  ambition  is  the  only  reason  given 
for  his  saving  the  army  of  Dareius  ;  and  afterwards 
it  was  selfish  motives,  not  true  patriotism,  that  led 
both  Aristagoras  and  himself  to  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  Persians  upon  hia  country.  In 
policy  and  dissimulation  he  was  undoubtedly  welt 
skilled,  and  not  deficient  in  daring.  The  attach- 
ment of  Dareius  to  him  is  more  striking  than  anv 
qualities  in  his  own  character.  (Herod,  iv.  1 37, 
13a.  141,  V.  11,  23,  24,  SO,  36, 106—107,  vi.  1— 
5,  26—30  i  Polyaen.  i.  24  j  Tzeli.  Cm.  iii.  612, 
ii.  228  !  GelL  xvii.  9.)  [C.  E.  P,] 

H  I'STORIS  Ciirrop  s),  a  daughter  of  Teiresias, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  Alcmene.  By  her 
cry  tliat  Alcmene  had  already  given  birth,  she 
induced  the  Pharmacides  to  withdraw,  and  thus 
enabled  her  mistress  lo  give  birth  to  Heracles, 
(Paas.  ix.  11.  §  3.)  Soma  allrihule  this  friendly 
act  to  Galintbias,  the  daughter  of  Proetua  of  Thebes. 
rGAI.INTHI*8.]  IL.  S.] 

HOLMUS  ("OAfios),  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  and 


fetiiet   of    Minya 


He 


fOO 


HOMERUS. 


HOMERUa 


founded  the  town  of  Holmoncs  or  Halinr 
DBighhouitood  of  Orehomenue.  {Pans.  ijt.  34.  §  S  i 
Steph.  Bjz.  s.  o.)  [L.  S.] 

HOMAGY'BIOS  ('0><BTTipioj),  i.  e.  the  god 
the  assenibly  or  le^ue,  a.  samame  of  Zeua,  und 

weslern  coast  of  Peloponnesua,  where  AgamcniTu 
WHS  beliDTed  to  bsTe  assembled  the  Oreek  chie 
to  deliberale  on  the  war  against  Ttoj.  Under  tli 
nEune  Zeus  was  also  worshipped,  as  the  protector  of 
the  Achaean  league.  (PmB,  vii.  21.  g  1.)  JL.  b 
HOMB'RUS  COmiiw').  The  poems  uf  Horn 
formed  the  basis  of  Greek  lileiatnre.    Every  Gree 


who   had  r 


I   ednci 


fectiy  well  acquainted  with  them  from  hi 
hood,  and  had  le^mt  them  by  heart  at  school ;  b 
nobody  conld  state  Bnj  thing  certain  about  th 
author.  In  fact,  the  several  biographies  of  Hoq 
which  are  now  eilant  affiird  very  litde  or  nothi 
of  an  authentic  history.  The  various  dates  ae- 
signed  to  Homer's  age  offer  no  less  a  diversity 
than  600  years  {from  b.  C  1IS4-684).     Crates 

the  first  century  after  the  Trojsn  war ;  Aristotle 
and  ArislarchuB  make  him  a  contemporary  of  the 
Ionian  migration,  140  years  after  the  war;  the 
chronologiat,  Apollodorus,  i^vea  the  year  240,  Por- 
a  275,  the  Parian  Marble  377,  He 


10  after  th 


id  Thee; 


fmpoiaiy  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia 
(NitBBch,  Melst.  de  ffistar.  Ham.  fesc.  ii.  p.  3,  rf 
Hist.  Horn.  p.  78.)     The  moat  unportant  point  t. 
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e  have 

dties  mendoned  as  the  birth-places  of  Homer  ;  but 
the  claims  of  most  of  these  are  so  suspicious  and 
feeble,  that  they  easily  vanish  b8fi>re  a  closer  ex- 
uuination.  Athens,  for  instance,  alleged  that  ahe 
was  the  metropolis  of  Smyrna,  and  could  therefore 
number  Homer  omongsl  her  ciliaens.  {Bakker, 
Jsecdot.  voL  iL  p.  768.)  Many  other  poemi  were 
atlnbuted  to  Homec  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  real  authors  of  these  poems  were  forgotten, 
but  their  fellow-citizens  protended  that  Homer,  the 
supposed  author,  had  lived  or  been  bom  among 
them.     The  olairas  of  Cyme  and  Colophon  will  not 

are  pi'eferred  by  Ephorua  and  l^ieander,  who  were 
eitizens  of  those  respective  towns.  After  sifting 
the  anthoritieB  for  all  the  different  atatementa,  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  remain  the  moat  plau- 
sible, and  between  these  two  we  have  to  decide. 
Smyrna  is  supported  by  Pindar,  Scylai,  and  Ste- 
Bimbcotusi  Chios  by  Simonidea,  Acusihma,  Hel- 
Innicua,  Thucydides,  the  tradition  of  a  fiimily  of 
Homerids  at  Chios,  and  the  local  worahip  of  a 
hero,  Homeros.  The  preference  !s  now  generally 
given  to  Smyrna.  (■Welcker,.^iisois  6Sn;;Bs,p.lB3i 
Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greeh  IM.  p.  4),  &c)  Smyrna 
was  first  founded  by  lonians  from  Ephesua,  who 
were  followed,  aiid  afterwards  expelled,  by  Aeolians 
from  Cyme :  die  expelled  lonians  lied  to  Cotopbi 


1  Smyrna  thus  b 
the  Colophon  ians  di 


e  Aeolic. 


ently 


;    the   Aeolians   from 


Smyrna,  which  from  henceforth  was  a  purely  Ionic 
cily.  The  Aeolians  were  originally  in  poasessinn 
of  the  traditiona  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  Omr 
ancestors  had  w^ed,  and  m  which  no  lonians  had 
taken  part.  {MWlTer,.J^Brf.  p.2S,0>vJoM.p.3S7-) 
Homer  therdbre,  himself  an  Ionian,  who  had  coma 
Irom  Ephesiis,  received  these  tcadiUons  fium  the 

driven  out  of  Smyrna,  aither  he  himself  fled  to 
Chios,  OF  his  descendants  or  disciples  settled  there, 

m  In  ym  hioa,  an 


cd 

Ar  B 

resnit  aeoms  not  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  follow- 
ing considerations  r — 1.  Placing  Homer  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war,  we  have 
a  long  period  which  la  apparently  quite  destitute 
of  poetical  ejtertions.  Is  it  likely  that  the  heroes 
ahould  not  have  found  a  bard  for  their  deeds  till  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  death  P 
And  how  could  the  knowledge  of  these  deeds  be 
preserved  without  poetical  traditions  and  epic  songs, 
the  only  chronicles  of  an  iUiterata  age  ?  2.  \n 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  stirring  active  time 
between  the  AeiaUc  settlements  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  war  with  Troy.  Of  the  esploila  of  this  time, 
certainly  nowise  inferior  to  the  eiploita  of  the 
heroic  age  itself,  we  should  expect  to  find  something 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  ui  the  work  of  a  poet  who 
lived  during  or  shortly  after  it,  But  of  this  there  is 
not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  Hopier,  3.  The  mythology 
and  the  poems  of  Homer  could  not  have  originated 
in  Asia.  It  is  the  growth  of  a  long  period,  during 
which'the  ancient: Thradan  bards,  who  Kved  paitly 
in  Thesaaly,  round  Mount  Olympus,  and  partly  in 
Boeotio,  near  Helicon,  consbhdated  all  the  different 
and  various  kual  nijthoiogies  into  one  great  my- 
thological ayaiera.  If  Homer  had  madg  the  my- 
thology  of   the   Greeks,   as   Herodotus   (ii.   5,1) 


rma,  he  - 


ould  n 


LB  Thoa- 


salian  Olympus  as  the  seat  of  liis  gods,  but  ei 
ilain  of  Asia  Minor ;  his  Muses  would  not 
been  those  of  Olympua,  but  they  would  have 
dwelt  on  Ida  or  Gargaroa.  Homer,  if  his  works 
had  first  originated  in  Asia,  would  not  have  coin- 
pared  Nansicaa  to  Aiiemia  walking  on  T(iggfim 
or  S^gmanthti  (Od.  vi.  102>  ;  and  a  great  many 
other  alliiaiona  to  European  countries,  which  show 


It    ii 


I    Hon 


intfid  with  E 
Asia  Mmor,  and  even  the  country  round  Troy. 
(Comp.  Spohn,  cfo  Agro  Trojimo,  p,  27-)  Sir  W. 
Oell,  and  other  modem  travellers,  were  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  with  which  Homer  has  described 
places  in  Peloponnesua,  and  particularly  the  island 
of  Itliaca.  It  baa  been  ohaerved,  that  uobody  could 
have  given  thcae  descriptions,  except  one  who  had 
seen  the  country  himself.  How  shall  we,  with  all 
this,  maintain  onr  proposition,  that  Homer  was  an 
Ionian  of  Asia  Minor?  It  is  indispensable,  in 
order  to  clear  up  this  point,  (o  enter  more  at  large 
into  the  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
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hole  of  autiquitj  noaniraouely 
I  the  Odyseey  as  the  produotioi 
»diial,  c^ed  Homer.  Mo  doubt  of  this  fiict 
ired  the  mind  of  taij  of  the  aocienta 
rgo  number  of  o^er  poems  were  attributfld 
leauthor.  ThisopinioncontinnednnBhiiken 
ra  to  the  year  1796,  wllon  F.  A.  Wolf  wrote 
iamous  PtolegomeiiB,  in  wliich  he  endeavoured 

Iliad  and  Odjsaej  were  not  two 

but  small,  sepatate.  independent 
at  ng  s  ng  e  exploits  of  the  heroes, 
ya  ere  Jo  th  first  tiine  written 
i  as  the  II  id  and  OdjBsey,  by 
tyrant  of  Athe  s.  This  opinJDii, 
IJ  ng  and  paradox   alas  t  seemed, " 
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_  0  poem  1 1[  about  600  years  after."  (Letter 
bv  FhMeseterta  Lrpmnsts,  §  7  )  Some  French 
wnteirs,  Perrault  and  Hedel  n  luid  the  Ilttlian 
V  CO  had  made  a  a  liar  conjectares,  but  all  these 
were  forgotten  and  overborne  by  the  common 
and  general  opinion  and  the  more  easily,  aa  these 
bold  conjectures  h'ul  heen  thrown  out  f 
1  ira  a  d  w  tl  oDt  sound  nrg  toents  t* 
then  -We  tl  erf  fiire  ■«  olt  a  Prolegoi 
peired  the  whole  terary  wor  d  was  startled  by 
the    widness  ai  d  no  elty  of  b  s  positions.     Hia 

one  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  refute  the  principal 
nrgiimenlis  of  that  great  cridc,  and  to  re-establish 
the  old  opinion,  which  he  overthrew.  His  views, 
jinwever,  have  been  materially  modilied  by  pm- 
tiiujted  disouBsiona,  so  that  now  we  ooi  ahnost 
venture  tfl  say  that  tile  question  is  settled.  We 
will  first  slate  Wolf's  principal  aigmnents,  and  the 
qliief  objections  of  liis  opponents,  and  will  then  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  most  probable  reanlt  of  all 

In  1770,  R.  Wood  poWished  ft  book  (MSeori- 
ginal  Geaisi  of  Homer,  in  which  he  mooted  the 
queatibn  whether  llio  Homarie  poems  had  origuiolly 
been  imrtm  or  not.  This  idea  was  caught  np  by 
Wolf;  and  proved  the  totmdation  of  all  his  inquiries. 
But  the  most  impqi'tunC  assistance  which  he  ob- 
tsuncd  was  from  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
the  fercioua  Venetian  scholia  by  Villoison  (1788). 
These  valuable  scholia, in  givingus  soma  insight  into 
the  studies  of  the  Alexandrine  critjcs,  furnished 
materials  and  an  historical  basis  for  Wolfs  in- 
qniries.  The  point  trota  which  'Wol!  started  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  idea  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  ori^nally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  he 
entered  into  a  minute  and  accurate  diseussion  conr 
cetning  the  age  of  the  art  ot  writing.  He  sat  aade, 
as  groundless  tables,  the  traditions  which  ascribed 
the  inventinn  or  intiiidnction  of  this  art  [o  Cadhins, 
Cecrops,  Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Palamedes,  Then, 
allowing  that  letters  were  known  in  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  the  knowledge  of 
the  letters  and  their  general  me  for  works  of  lile- 
r^ituPe.  Writing  is  first  applied  to  pnblic  monu- 
■■  ^OUB  purposes,  centuries 
le  comrnon  purposes  of 


s  they  were   among    the 
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Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  stone,  are  not  proper 
materials  for  writing  down  poems  consisting  of 
twenly-ifoiu'  books.  Evan  hides,  which  were  used 
by  the  lonians,  seem  too  clumsy  for  this  purpose, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  vAea  they  wore  first 
in  use.  (Herod.  \.  68.)  It  waa  not  before  the 
sixth  century  B.  c,  that  papyrus  became  eaaly 
accessible  to  the  Greeks,  through  the  king  Ania- 
sis,  who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Oreek  traders. 
The  laws  of  Lycnrgua  were  not  committed  to 
writing ;  those  of  Zaiencna,  in  Locri  Epiaepbyrii, 
in  the  39th  01.  (b,  c.  664),  ace  partionlarly.  re- 
corded as  the  ^r^  laws  tlyat  were  written  down. 
(Scymn.  Pcrieg.  313 ;  Soab.  ri.  p.  259.)  The  laws 
of  Solon,  seventy  years  later,  were  written  on  wood 
and  ^iwTjiri^Wi'.  Wolf  allows  that  all  these  con- 
Mderations  do  not  prove  that  no  use  at  all  wns 
made  of  the  ai-t  of  writing  as  early  as  the  seventh 
and  eighth  ceulnries  B.  c,  which  would  be  pai^ 
ticularly  improbable  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  pnels, 
such  as  Arcliilochua,  Alcman,  Piaander,  mid  Arion, 
but  that  before  the  tune  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is, 
the  time  when  prose  writing  first  originated,  the  art 
waa  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to  have 
been  employed  for  such  extensive  works  as  the 
poems  of  Homer.  Wolf  (FroL  p.  77)  aUeges  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  (c.  Apkm.  i,  2)  :  'Oifri  mJ 


T^i'  o^Tov  mijiatr  KwraKiitiiv,  iMA  Sio^ 
Hait"  if  tSo  ^fffiaTui;  Saripop  irvyTiSiifai.  (Be- 
sides Schol.  op.  Villois,  Aaecd.  Gr.  ii.  p,  18-2.)  But 
Wolf  draws  still  more  convincing  arguments  ffom 
the  poems  themselves.  In  /;,  vii.  176,  theGi'eciaii 
heroes  decide  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector. 
The  lots  are  marked  by  each  respective  hero,  and 
all  thrown  into  a  helmet,  which  is  shaken  till  one 
lot  is  jerked  out.  This  is  handed  round  by  the 
herald  till  it  reaches  Ajns,  who  recognises  the 
mack  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.  If  this  mark 
bad  been  any  thing  like  writing,  the  herald  would 
have  read  it  at  once,  and  not  have  handed  it  ronnd. 
In  I/,  vi.  168,  we  have  the  story  of  Bellerophon, 
whom  ProeUis  sends  to  Lycia, 

WoK  shows  that  o^^hto  Kirtpd  are  a  kind  of  con- 
ventional marks,  and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story- 
is  far  from  proving  the  exialence  of  writing, 
Thronghont  the  whole  of  Homer  every  thing  Is  cal- 
cnlated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.  Not  a 
ingle  epitaph,  nor  any  other  inscription,  is  men- 
ioned  ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  are  mde  mounds 
of  earth  ;  coins  are  unknown.  In  Od.  viii.  1 63,  an 
)er  ot  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  instead  of 
having  a  Ust  of  the  cargo,  mnst  remembei:  itj  he  is 
ipSprBv  HMJ/iav,  All  this  seemed  to  prove,  without 
the  pos^bility  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of  writing  waa 
entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  waj', 
and  conid  not  have  been  common  at  the  time  when 
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has  done  a  great  deal  towards  eatabliBhing  a  solid 
aud  well-founded  ilew  of  this  complieated  question. 
Nitisoh  opposed  WoITb  conduBions  concerning  the 

tliH  laws  of  LjcnrguB  were  transmitted  by  oral 

miiaio  by  Tetpandec  and  Thaletas,  as  is  generally 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (tie  Mm.  3). 
TiiB  Spartan  yiiu/:,  which  those  two  muHicians  are 
said  to  have  composed,  Nilatch  declares  to  ha™ 
been  hymns  and  not  laws,  although  Strabo  calls 
Thaielas  a  fofu/SeriHis  iriif  (by  a  inialake,  as 
Nitzach  ventures  to  cay).  Writing  nmlecials  were, 
acoordmg  to  Nitzsch,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early 
period.  IXe  majntwne  that  wooden  tablets,  and  the 
hides  (Bi^^jHc)  of  the  lonians  were  employed, 
and  that  even  papyrus  vraa  known  and  used  by 
the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Amasia,  and 
brought  into  Greece  by  Phoeniiaan  merchants. 
Amasia,  according  to  Nitiach,  only  tendered  the 
uee  of  papyrns  more  general  (6th  century  B.  c), 
whereas  formerly  its  use  had  been  confined  to  a 
few.  Thus  NitiBch  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
writing  was  common  in  Greece  full  one  hundred 
years  before  the  tune  which  Wolf  had  supposed, 
namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (Bth 
century  B.C.),  and  that  this  is  the  time  in  which 
the  Homeric  poems  were  committed  to  writing.  If 
lliis  is  granted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  poems 
were  also  c&n^osed  at  this  time.  Nitosch  cannot 
pro™  that  the  age  of  Homec  was  so  late  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  best  authorities,  aa  we  have 
seen,  place  Homer  much  earlier,  so  that  we  ^ain 
come  io  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  long  time 
without  the  assistance  of  writing.  In  fiict,  this 
pomt  seems  mdisputable.  The  nature  of  the  Ho- 
meric language  is  alone  a  sufficient  aliment,  but 
into  this  consideration  Nitzach  never  entered. 
(Hermann,  Opma.  vi,  1,  75  (  Giese,  d.  AeoL  Dia- 
led, p.  154.)  The  Homeric  dialect  could  never 
have  attained  that  softness  and  ileiibility,  which 
render  it  so  well  adapted  iOr  versification — that 
variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms,  which  existed 
together — that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving 

syliables — if  the  practice  of  writing  had  at  that 
time  eienaaed  the  power,  which  it  necessarily  pos- 
sesses, of  fixing  the  forms  of  a  hinguage.  (MUUeF, 
Hist  o/Gr.  £!(.p.  38.)  The  strongest  proof  is  the 
Aeolic  Digamma,  a  sound  which  ejusled  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and  had  enr 
lirely  vanished  from  the  language  when  the  first 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  admit  WolPs  first 
position,  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally 
not  committed  to  writing.  We  proceed  to  examine 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  these  jire- 


J,  he  could  have  conceived 

in  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 
This  assertion  is  very  trold.  "  Who  can  detenaine," 
says  Mliller  {HULofOreekLU.  p.  62),  "howmany 
thousand  vei-scs  a  person  thoroughly  iaipregnal«d 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contempialion 
of  il,  might  prodneo  in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the 
faithful  memory  cf  disciples  devoted  to  their  master 
and  hie  alt  ?  "  We  have  instiinces  of  modern  poets, 
who  have  composed  long  poems  without  writing 
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down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  preserved  them 
fsitbfally  in  their  memory,  before  committing  them 
to  writing.     And  how  much  more  eadly  could  this 

writmg,  when  all  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
had  to  dispense  with  this  artificial  assistance,  were 
powerfully  developed,  trained,  and  exercised.  We 
must  not  look  upon  the  old  bards  as  an 


comporirions,  as  is  the  fashion  now-a-days.  Cora- 
posirion  was  their  pn^ession.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and 
Lbr  which  they  lived.  Their  composition  was, 
tnoreoT^r,  facilitated  by  their  having  no  occasion  to 
invent  complicated  plots  and  wonderful  stories ;  the 
simple  tradirions,  on  which  they  founded  their 
songs,  were  handed  down  to  them  in  a  form  already 
adapted  to  poetical  puiposes.  If  now,  in  spite  of 
all  these  advantages,  the  compodrion  of  the  lUad 
and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we  must  attribute 
some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which 
caused  his  name  and  his  works  to  acquire  eternal 
glory,  and  covered  alt  his  innumerable  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  followers,  with  obUvion. 

The  second  conclusion  of  Wolf  is  of  more 
weight  and  importance.  When  people  neither 
wrote  nor  read,  the  only  way  of  publishing  poems 
was  by  oral  reoita^on.  The  bards  therefore  of 
the  heroic  age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himself, 
used  to  entertain  their  hearers  at  banquets,  festivals, 
and  similar  occasions.  On  such  occasions  they 
certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two 
rhapsodies.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have  in- 
duced any  one  to  compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length, 
that  it  could  not  be  heard  at  once  F  All  the  chanua 
of  an  attiQcial  and  poetical  imity,  varied  by  epi- 
sodes, but  strictly  observed  through  mmiy  books, 
must  certjunlybelostjifonlyii^piientsof  the  poem 
could  be  heard  at  once.  To  refute  this  argument, 
the  opponents  of  Wolf  were  obliged  to  seek  for 
occasions  which  afibrded  at  least  a  possibility  of 
reciting  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Bait- 
qnets  and  small  festivals  were  not  sufficient ;  but 
there  were  musical  cDntestB{d7w>ti),  connected  with 
great  national  festivals,  at  which  tiiousands  assem- 
bled, anxious  to  hear  and  patient  to  listen.  "  If," 
says  Mailer  (ffirf.  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  6S), "  tiie  Athe- 
nians could  at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  about 
nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  drainas,  and  as  many  co- 
medies, without  ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better 
to  distribute  this  enjoyment  over  the  whole  year, 
why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
pei^aps  other  poeffls,  at  the  same  festival  P  Let  ua 
beware  of  measuring  by  our  loose  and  desultory 
reading  the  intention  of  mind  with  which  a  people 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  such  enjoyments,  hung 
with  delight  on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel. 
In  short,  there  was  a  time  whaji  the  Greek  people, 
not  indeed  at  meals,  but  at  iestivals,  and  nnder  tiie 
patronage  of  their  hereditary  princee,  heard  and 
enjoyed  these  and  other  lees  excellent  poems,  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  heard  and  enjoyed,  vii. 
as  eoJitpIsls  uAoIes.''^  This  is  credible  enough,  but 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  prove  it.  We  know  that, 
in  the  historical  times,  the  Homeric  poems  were 
recited  at  Athens  at  the  festival  of  thePanathenaea 
(Lycurg.  e.  Leucr.  p.  161);  and  that  there  were 
likewise  contests  of  rhapaodists  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  (Herad.  v.  67),  in 
Syracuse,  Epidnurus,  Occhomi^us,TheHpiae,  Acrae- 
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pliia,  Chios,  Togs,  Oljrapia.  (See  the  authotB  oiled 
by  Mailer,  Ibid.  p.  32.)  Hesiod  mentions  ransital 
contests  {Op.  653,  and  Frag.  456),  at  which  he 
gained  a  liipod.  Such  contests  seem  to  have 
been  even  anterior  to  tlie  time  of  Homer,  and 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
ThracliUi  bard  Thamyria  (11.  ii,  594),  who  on  his 
road  from  Eurytus,  the  powerful  Fulec  of  OechaJia, 
wa«  alnick  blind  at  Doiium  by  the  Muses,  and 
deprived  of  hia  entire  art,  because  he  hud  boasted 
of  bis  ability  to  contend  even  with  the  Muses. 
(Comp.  jyiag.  Laert.  ii.  1.)  It  is  very  liitelj  thai 
at  the  great  festival  of  Fanioninm  in  Asia  Minor 
snch  contests  took  place  ( Ueyne,  Eio.  ad  E.  vol. 
vlii.p.796;  WBlcker,.^Qi;.p.371;  HeinriiA, 
Bpimmides,  p.  1 42)  ;  but  stilt,  in  order  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  posaiblo  manner  in  which  snch  poems  si 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  recited,  we  must  have 
recourse  ta  hypotheses,  which  have  at  best  only 
internal  probability,  but  no  external  authority. 
Such  is  the  inference  drawn  from  the  later  cnalom 
at  Athens,  that  several  rhapsodiels  followed  one 
another  in  the  lecitetion  of  the  same  poem  ( Welcker, 
^.C^.p.871).andthesimbohl  hyp  th  '  f 
Nitssch,  that  the  recitatioii  lasted  m  re  li 
day.  ( Ton-,  *,  Anm.  a.  Orf,  vol.  i  p  2  )  B 
filthougb  the  obscurity  of  those  tim      p 


ted 


doubt  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyaeey,  a  d  h  poem 
of  equal  length,  were  recited  as  comp  te  wh  s, 
because  they  certainty  existed  at  a  time  anterior  to 
the  use  of  writiug.  That  euch  was  the  case  follows 
of  necessity  &om  what  we  know  of  the  Cyclic  poets. 
(See  Froclns,  Chrealomalliia  in  Gaistbrd's  flytliaes- 
lios.)  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contained  only  a 
small  pact  of  the  copious  traditions  concerning  the 
Trojan  war.  A  great  number  of  poets  undertook 
to  fill  up  by  separate  poems  the  whole  cycle  of  the 

are  commonly  styled  the  Cj/dic  pods.  The  poem 
Ospria,  most  pcobably  by  StosinuB,  related  ^  the 
events  which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad 
from  the  bii-th  of  Helen  to  the  ninth  year  of  the 
war.  The  AetMopis  and  liiapwBS  of  Arctinus 
contuined  Che  narrative  afler  the  death  of  Hector, 
and  related  the  airrival  of  the  Amazons,  whose 
([ueen,  Penlhesileia,  is  slan  by  Achilles,  the  death 
and  burial  of  Thereites,  the  arrival  of  Menmon 
with  the  Aethiopians,  who  kills  Antjlochus,  and  is 
killed  in  toturn  by  Achilles,  the  death  of  Achilles 
himself  by  Paris,  and  the  quarrel  between  Ajai 
and  Ulysses  about  his  arms.  The  poem  of  Arc- 
tinus then  related  the  death  of  Ajax,  and  all  that 
inlervened  between  this  and  the  taking  of  Troy, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  second  poem,  the 
Biigiersa.  These  same  events  were  likewise  partly 
treated  by  Lesches,  in  his  Liit^  Jlitis,  with  some 
diflerences  in  tone  and  form.  In  thii  was  told  the 
Btiival  of  Fhiloctetes,  who  kilb  Paris,  that  of 
Neoptolemus,  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse,  the 
capture  of  the  palladiiun  bj  Ulysses  and  Diomede, 
■  and,  finally,  the  taking  cf  Troy  itself.  The  interval 
betueen  the  war  and  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is 
filled  up  by  the  return  of  the  different  heroes.  This 
furnished  the  sul^ect  for  the  Nosloi  by  Agias,  a 
poem  dis^nguished  by  great  excellencies  of  com- 
position. The  misfortunes  of  the  two  Atreidae 
formed  the  main  part,  and  with  this  were  artfclly 
interwoven  the  aJvonturcs  of  nil  the  other  heroes. 
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except  Ulysses.  The  last  adventures  of  Ulysses 
alter  his  return  to  Ithaca  were  treated  in  the  Tde- 
gonia  of  Eugammon.  All  these  poems  were  grouped 
round  those  of  Homer,  as  their  common  centre. 
"  It  is  credible,"  says  MilUer  {Ibid.  ^  64)  "that 
their  authors  were  Homeric  rhapsodists  by  pro- 
fesdon  (so  also  Kitzach,  Holl.  Eticyd.  #,  v.  Odyss. 
pp.  400,  401),  to  whom  the  constaiit  recitation  of 
the  ancient  Homeric  poeroe  would  naturally  suggest 


nbyes 


of  their 


own  in  a  similar  lone.  Hence  loo  it  would  ba 
more  likely  to  occur  that  these  poems,  when  they 
were  sung  by  the  same  rhapsodists,  would  gradually 
Require  diemselves  the  name  of  Homeric  epics." 
Their  object  of  eompktisg  and  spinning  out  the 
poems  of  Homer  is  obvious.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  suppose  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  existed 
entire,  i.  e,  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events 
which  they  nort  comprehend,  at  least  in  the  time 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  Olympiad,  when  Arcti- 
nus, Agias  (Thiersch,  Act.  Manae.  ii.  683),  and 
probably  Stasinus,  lived.  This  was  a  time  when 
nobody  yet  thought  of  reading  such  poems.  There- 
f  there  must  have  been  an  opportunity  of  reciting 
m  some,  way  or  another,  not  only  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  those  of  tlie  Cyclic  poets  also,  which 
w  eofabonteqnal  length.  {Nitzsch,  Vbrr.x,  An- 
m  fevol.  ii.  P.-24.)  The  same  result  is  obtained 
from  comparing  the  manner  in  which  Homer  and 
h  se  Cyclic  poets  treat  and  view  mythical  objects. 
A    vide   difference  is  oheen'able   on  this   point, 

period  of  the  composition  of  the  iirst  of  the  CycUc 
poems,  viz.  before  the  tenth  Olympiad,  tht  Homeric 
poems  had  atljuned  a  fixed  form,  and  were  no 
longer,  as  Wolf  supposes,  in  a  stale  of  gi'owth  and 
development,  or  else  they  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  different  opinions  which  then 
prevailed  respecting  mythical  subjects.  This  is  the 
only  inference  we  c^n  draw  ham  an  inquiry  Into 
the  Cyclic  poets.  Wolf,  however,  who  denied  the 
existence  of  long  epic  poets  previous  to  the  use  of 
writing,  because  he  thought  they  could  not  be  re- 
cited aa  wholes,  aud  who  consequently  denied  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  possessed  an  artificial  or 
pnetical  unity,  thought  to  find  a  proof  of  this  pro- 
position in  the  Cyclic  poems,  in  which  he  professed 
to  see  no  other  unity  than  that  which  is  aflbrded 
by  the  natural  sequence  of  events.  Now  we  are 
almost  unable  to  fiirm  an  accurate  opinion  of  the 
poetical  merits  of  those  poems,  of  which  we  pos- 
sess only  dry  prosaic  extracts  ;  but,  granting  that 
they  did  not  attain  a  high  degree  of  poetical  per- 
fection, and  particularly,  that  they  were  destitute 
of  poetical  unity,  still  we  are  not  on  thia  account 
at  liberty  to  inter  that  tlie  poems  of  Homer,  their 
great  example,  are  likewise  destitute  of  this  unity. 
But  this  is  the  next  proposiHon  of  Wol^  which 
therefore  we  must  now  proceed  to  discuss, 

Wolf  observes  that  Aiistctle  first  derived  the 
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were  worsted  ;  how  Achilles  at  last  allowed  his 
Mend  Patrodus  io  protect  the  Greeks  ;  and  how, 
finally,  he  revenged  the  death  of  Patrotlue  by  kill- 
ing Hector.  This  aimple  ooiuw  of  the  story  Wolf 
thinks  would  have  been  treated  by  any  other  poet 
in  very  much  the  same  maniier  as  we  iiuw  read  it 
in  the  Iliad  ;  and  hs  maintains  that  there  is  no 
unity  in  it  except  a  chionological  one,  in  sa  ^ 
BS  we  have  a  narration  of  the  events  of  several 

amino  closely  the  six  last  books,  we  shall  Tind  that 
they  have  nothing  te  do  with  what  is  stated  in  the 
introduction  as  the  object  of  the  poem, — namely, 
the  Kfalh  qf  JoSiHcj.  This  wrath  eubsides  with 
the  death  of  Fatrodus,  and  what  fellows  is  a 
wrath  of  a  different  kind,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  former.  The  compoai^on  of  the  OdyMey 
ia  not  viewed  with  greater  fiivour  by  Wol£  The 
joumoy  of  Telemachus  to  Pylas  and  Spaiia,  the 
SO]  m  f  Ulyeses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  tho 
nes  f  his  wanderings,  were  origimdiy  inde- 
pe  d        so  gs,  which,  aa  they  la/ppead  to  lit  Into 

n  an  the  were  afterwatda  connected  into  one 
wh  1  time  when  htemture,  the  arts,  and  a 

g  ral  nltivation  of  the  mind  began  to  £ourish  in 
C)  ece  pported  by  the  important  art  of  writing. 
Thee    b  Id  propositions  have  met  with  almost 

D  ersal  ditopprobation.  Still  this  is  a.  subject  on 
which  reasoning  and  demonstration  are  very  preca- 
rious and  almost  imposeible.  The  leelings  and 
tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the 
matter.  But  to  oppose  to  WolTs  scoprioal  views 
the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  authority  on  matters 
of  taste  ia  as  great  as  on  those  of  learning,  we  copy 
what  Miiller  aays  on  this  subject ;- — *^  All  the  laws 
which  reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  ibi;  the 
epic  form  are  observed  (in  Homer)  wili  the  most 
refined  taste  ;  all  the  means  are  employed  by 
which  thegeiieral  elftct  can  be  heiehlaned." — "  The 
anger  of  Achilles  ia  an  event  which  did  not  long 
praiede  the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as 
it  produced  tlie  death  of  Hector,  who  was  the  de- 
fender of  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  the  ancient 
tradition,  established  long  before  Homer's  time, 
that  Hector  had  been  slain  by  Achilles  in  revenge 
for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  whose  fall 
in  battle,  unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was 
explained  by  the  tradition  to  have  arisen  from  the 
anger  of  Achilles  ^mnst  the  other  Greeks  for  an 
afiront  ottered  to  Mm,  and  his  consequent  retire- 
it  from  the  contest     Now  the  poet  seizes. 


^tical  a 
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acUon,  the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of 
■he  Qreehs  into  that  of  the  Trqans  -  for  as  on  the 
one  hand  the  sadden  revolution  in  the  fiirtunes  of 
war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achillea 
in  the  strongest  light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  of  his  fiiTO  and  resolute  mind  must  have 
been  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the  hear- 
long  preparation  and  gradual  developoment,  since 
not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  bat 
also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks  occasioned  by  that 
anger,  were  to  be  nanuted  ;  and  the  display  of  the 
insufficiency  of  all  the  other  heroes  at  the  same  time 
offered  the  best  opportunity  for  eihibiting  their 
several  exceUencies.  It  is  in  the  arraugement  of 
this  preparatory  part  and  its  connection  with  the 
ealasiri^he,  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect  ac- 
quMntance  with  all  the  myalsries  of  poetical  com- 
jiosilion ;  and  in  his  continual  postponement  of  tho 
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ncreflse  perpetually  the 
disasters  of  tho  Greeks,  which  they  have  drawn  on 
themselves  by  the  injury  offered  to  Achilles  ;  and 
Zeus  himself,  at  the  beginning,  ia  made  to  pro- 
nounce, as  coming  from  himself,  the  vongoance  and 
consequent  exaltation  of  the  sonof  Thetis.   At  the 

wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer, 
an  anxious  and  perpetually  increasing  desire  not 
only  to  see  the  Greeks  saved  finm  destraction,  but 
also  that  the  unbearable  and  more  than  human 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  Achilles  should  he  broken. 
Both  these  ends  are  attained  through  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tbeMisBi  (Mimseiq/'Zeiis,  which  be  did  not 
commnnicato  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  AchiUea 
(who,  if  he  had  known  it,  would  have  given  up  all 
enmity  against  the  Achaeans),  but  only  to  Hera, 
and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem ;  and 
Achilles,  through  the  loss  of  his  dearest  tiiend, 
whom  he  had  sent  ia  battle  not  to  save  the  Greeks, 
but  j^c  its  oion  ifirry,  suddenly  changes  his  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered 
by  entirely  opposite  feelings.  In  this  manner  the 
exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that 
almost  unperceptible  operation  of  destinv,  which 
the  Greeks  were  required  to  observe  in  all  human 
a^rs.  .  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various 
actons,  conditions,  and  feelings  any  substantial 
part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would  ui 
tact  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of 
which  would  necessarily  lose  their  vitality.  As  in 
an  organic  body  Dfe  does  not  dwell  in  one  single 
point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and 
members,  so  the  internal  connection  of  the  Iliad 
f  certain  parts  )  and  neither 


u  descri 


„  --It  by 
death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification 
he  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  sparsl  from  the 
d,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had 
once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  had 
;gun  to  develop  its  growth."  [JiinL  of  Gr.  Lit. 
48,  Sic.) 
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the  phm  of  this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  whole 
into  four  large  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
again  enbdiviaicms  ticililutmg  the  distribution  of 
the  recital  for  several  thapsodists  and  several  davs. 
1.  The  first  part  treats  of  fj«  oicflit  Cr/ji^sej  (books 
i.— iv.).  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  state  of 
afliurs  in  Ithaca  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses. 
Telemachus  goes  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  his  tather.  3.  The  img  if  the  mlundng 
Vlysms  (books  v.— xiii;  92)  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  parte  ;  the  first  contains  the  depaiture  of 


HOMEH0S 
Ulysses  from  Galypao,  and  hiB  arrivsl  and  reception 
ill  Seberia  ;  the  second  the  narration  of  his  wan- 
diaingB.  e.  Tht  tang  1/  Ulysses  medilaling  rei'snge 
(bonk  niii.  32— xii).  Here  the  two  threads  of 
the  story  are  united ;  Ulysses  ia  conveyed  to 
Ithaca,  sJid  is  met  in  llie  cotlf^e  oC  Eucnaens  by 
his  son,  who  has  just  retnmed  from  Sparta,  4. 
Tlie  song  o/ih^  rev^nghtg  and  reconcSed  UlysseB  (xx. 
— xxiv.)  brings  ^1  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the 
Buitors  and  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses  to  Che  desired 
and  Jong-expecled  eonclnsioiL  Although  we 
tain  the  unity  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  we  can- 
jint  deny  that  they  have  suffered  greatly  froT 
terpolations,  omisGions,  and  alterations  ;  and 
only  by  admitting  some  original  poetical  whole, 
that  we  are  able  to  diseoTer  those  parts  which  do 
not  belong  to  this  whole.  Wolf,  therefore,  in 
pointing  out  some  paiia  as  spurious,  has  been  led 
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This  altered  view,  which  is  dislinclly 
pronounced  in  the  prolace  to  his  edition  of  Homer 
(and  edit,  of  17S5,  towards  the  end  of  the  pref.), 
appears  already  in  the  Prolegomena  (p.  133),  and 
has  been  'subsequently  embraced  by  Hermaitn  and 
other  critics.  It  ia,  aa  we  have  aaid,  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  discovery  of  inteipolations. 
These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in 
the  tirst  part  of  the  Iliad.  Tha  catalogue  of  the 
ships  hag  long  been  recognised  as  a  later  addition, 
and  can  be  omitted  without  leavhig  the  slightest 
gap.  The  battles  from  Che  third  to  the  seventh 
book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  Co  the  plan  of  the 
Iliad.  Zens  appears  to  have  qnile  forgotten  his 
promise  to  Thetis,  that  he  woald  bonour  her  son 
by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  Iiis  absence.  The 
Greets  are  far  from  feeling  this,  Diomede  fights 
successiully  even  agaijisC  gods  ;  the  Trojans  are 
driven  back  to  the  town.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
goda  (iv,  init.),  the  glory  of  Achilles  is  no  motive 
to  dehver  Troy  from  her  fete  ;  it  ia  not  till  tlie 
eighth  book  that  Zeas  all  at  once  seems  mind- 
ful of  hia  promise  to  Thetis.  The  preceding  five 
books  are  not  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  bnl  .even  with  one  another. 
The  single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris 
(book  iii),  in  which  the  former  was  on  the  poiat 
Of  despatching  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  treacherous  shot  of  Pandarus.  In 
the  next  book  all  this  is  tbrgottea.  The  Greeks 
neither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of 
Menelaus,  nor  do  they  complain  of  a  breach  of  the 
oath :  no  god  revenges  the  perjury.  Paris  in  the 
HXtli  book  sits  quietly  at  heme,  where  Hector 
severely  upbraids  him  for  his  cowardice  and  letlre- 
ment  from  war  i  to  which  Paria  makes  no  reply, 
and  doea  noC  plead  that  he  had  only  jnst  encoun- 
tered Menelaus  in  deadly  light.  The  tenth  book, 
containing  the  nocturnal  expedition  of  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  m  which  they  kill  the  Thraoian  king 
Rhesus  and  take  his  horses,  is  avowedly  of.  later 
origin.  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  S.  n,  1.)  No  reference 
is  subsequently  made  by  any  of  the  Greeks  or 
Trojans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  hei'oes  were 
seni  as  spies,  but  they  never  narrate  the  result  of 
their  expedition  ;  not  to  speak  of  many  other  im- 
probabilitiea.  To  enumerate  all  Chose  passages 
which  ai'e  reasonably  suspected  as  interpolated, 
would  lead  us  loo  liir.     Miiller  (IMd.  p.  50)  very 


tension  of  the  poem  beyond  its  original  plan, 
which  might  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Homer  hhnself,  but  had  still  more  powe> 
All  effects  upon  his  successors,  the  lat£r  Homerids. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  design  mani- 
fested it«elf  at  an  early  period  to  make  this  poem 
complete  in  itself,  90  that  alt  the  Eubjecls,  descrip- 
tions, and  actions  which  could  alone  give  an  inte- 
rest to  a  poem  on  He-entire  war,  might  iind  a  place 
within  the  limits  of  this  composidon.  For  this  puiv 
poBo,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  eailier 
bards,  who  had  sung  smgle  adventures  o'f  the  Trojaik 
war,  were  hiid  under  contribution,  and  that  the 
finest  parts  of  ihem  wen:  adopted  into  the  new 
poem,  It  being  the  natural  course  of  popular  poetry 
propagated  by  oral  tradition,  to  treat  Che  best 
thoughts  of  previous  poets  as  common  property, 
and  to  give  them  a  new  hfe  by  working  them  up 
in  a  diiierent  eontej:t."  Thus  it  wonld  be  ex- 
plained why  it  is  not  before  Che  ninth  year  of  the 
war  that  the  Greeks  build  a  wall  round  Cheir  camp, 
and  think  of  deciding  the  war  by  single  combat. 
For  the  same  reason  the  catalogue  of  tho  ships 
could  £nd  a  place  in  the  Iliad,  as  weU  as  the  view 
of  Helen  and  Priam  from  the  walla  (TeixooKoiria), 
by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  Che  chief 
heroes  among  Uie  Greeks,  who  were  cectiunly  not 
unknown  to  Priam  till  so  late  a  period  of  the  war. 
"  The  other  motive  for  the  great  extension  ot  tha 
preparatory  part  of  the  tataatrophe  may,  it  appears, 
be  traced  to  a  cerlran  confiict  between  the  }ia«  of 
the  poet  and  his  own  patriotic  feelings.  An  attfiu- 
tivB  reader  caimot  lail  to  obseiTe  tbal^  while 
Homer  inteuds  that  the  Greeks  should  be  made  to 
suiftr  severely  from  the  anger  of  Achillea,  he  is  yet, 
as  it  were,  reCai'ded  in  his  progress  towards  that 
end  by  a  natui'al  enfleavour  to  avenge  the  deatli  of 
each  Greek  by  that  of  a  jet  more  illustiious  Trojan, 
and  Chua  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  nmneroiia 
Achaean  heroes,  so  that  even  on  the  days  in  which 
the  Greeks  are  defeated,  more  Trojans  than  Greeks 
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ong ;  for  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  he  meets  Ulysses, 
vho  had  in  Che  meantime  built  his  ship,  passed 
wenty  days  on  the  sea,  and  three  days  with  tha 
Phaeodana. 

NiCsscii  (Anmei'l:.  s.  Odnssei/,  vol.  ii.  preC  p. 
:!lli,>  baa  tried  to  remove  these  difficulties,  but  he 
«  not  deny  exlendva  interpolations,  particularly 
the  eighui  book,  where  the  song  of  Deme- 
;ds  toTiterning  Ares  and  Aphrodite  ia  very  sos- 
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the   nineteenth,    the   rccDgnition   of 

le,  and,  most  of  all,  some 


pattB  towards  the  end.  All  thi 
xsiii.  396  whs  declared  spurious  e^en  by  the 
Alsiaodrine  cridca  Ariatophanea  and  Aristar- 
chns.  Spohn  ICommesi.  de  exlreia.  Od}/iaeae  Parle, 
18IB)  has  prored  the  validity  of  this  judgment 
almost  hejond  the  possihility  of  danbt.  Yet,  as 
Miiller  and  NJtasoh  obaecve,  it  is  very  likeiy 
that  the  original  Odyssey  wis  conrioded  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner;  in  particDlar,  we  can 
hardly  do  without  the  recognition  of  Laertea,  who 
is  BO  oilen  alluded  Id  in  the  course  of  the  poem, 
and  without  some  reconciliation  of  Ulysfiea  with 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  suitors.  The  second 
Xfc^  (xiir.  init)  is  evidently  Bpnrjous,  and,  like 
)n»Ltf  parts  of  the  iirst  Nec^ii  (xi.),  most  liliel/ 
taken  from  a  simiLir  passage  in  the  Nimloi,  in 
which  was  narrated  the  arrivid  of  Agamemnon  m 
Hades.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  i.) 

Considering  all  these  interpdlations  and  the  ori- 
ginal unity,  which  has  only  been  obscmud  and  not 
destroyed  by  them,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Homeric  puema  were  originally  com- 
posed Hs  poetical  wholes,  bnt  that  a  long  oral  tra- 
dition gH7e  occasion  to  great  alterations  in  their 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  negatire 
part  of  WolTs  aipiments.  He  denied,  1st,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  art  of  writing  at  the  tioie  when  the 
Homeric  poems  were  composed;  2d.  the  posaibihty 
of  compoung  and  delivering  them  without  that  art ; 
and,  Srdly,  their  poetical  unity.  From  these  pre- 
mises he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  origmated  as  small  songs,  unconnected  with 
one  another,  which,  after  being  preserved  in  this 
atate  tor  a  long  time,  were  at  length  pnt  together. 
The  agents,  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks 
of  composing  and  preserving  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  collecting  and  combinmg  on  tie  other,  are  the 

The  subject  of  the  rhapsodista  is  one  of  the  most 
cnmplicated  and  difficult  of  all ;  because  the  £act  ia, 
that  we  know  very  little  about  them,  and  thus  a 
large  field  is  opened  to  conjecture  and  hypothoMs. 
(Wi>l(,Froleg.  p.96  imixach,  ProLad  Plal.  Job.; 
Heyne,  2.  Exam,  ad  H.  2ii  Bdckh,  ad  Find, 
^em.  ii  1,  Istkta.  iii.  5&  i  Nitzsch,  Indagasidae, 
&e.  Histor.  erit.  ;  Kreuser,  d,  Hooh  Rhansod.) 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  rhapsodist  from  (liirTtiv 
^ivji",  which  hs  interprets  bremofa  eanmsa  inodo  ei 
orditK  pabiicoB  reaioiifmi  apta  cotme^ere.  These 
bi-emaia  earisma  ore  the  r/a^isodiet  of  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  coneist,  not  indeed  containing 
originally  one   book  each,  as  they  do  now,  but 

and  condition  of  these  rhapsodists  may  be  learned 
from  Hornet  liimaelf,  where  they  appear  as  ^nging 
at  the  banqueta,  games,  and  festivals  of  the  princes, 
and  are  held  in  high  honour.  (Od.  iii.  267,  xviii. 
ilSS.)  In  fact,  the  licst  rhapsodists  were  the  poets 
themselves,  just  aa  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  firat  actors.  Therefore  Homer  and  Heslod  are 
said  to  have  rhapsodisedi  (Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  600  ; 
Schoi.  a,i  Paid.  Nem.  ii.  1.)  We  must  imagine 
that  these  minstrels  were  spread  over  all  Greece, 
and  that  they  did  not  confine  tbemaelyes  (0  the 
recital  of  the  Homeric  poems.  One  cl&ss  of  rhap- 
sodists at  Chios,  the  Homerids  (Harpociiit.  s.  b. 
■OMipiSai),  who  called  tliemaeWes  descendants  of 
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transmitted  them  to  their  disciples  by  oral  teaching, 
and  not  by  writing.  This  kind  of  oral  teaching  was 
moat  carefully   eiillivated  in  Greece   even  wlien 


the  g 


s  employed  m 


other  way  of  irai 
ao-HiiAla,  with  v 


I  not  likely  that,  although  not  com- 
mitlod  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poems  underwent 
very  great  changes  by  a  long  oral  tradition  ;  only 
it  ia  impoaaible  that  they  should  have  remained 
quite  tmattered^  Many  of  the  rhapaodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetical  genius,  or  they  acquired  it  by 
theconstanl  recitation  of  those  beautiful  lays.  Why- 
should    they  not  have   aometunes   adapted  their 

endeavoured  to  make  some  passages  better  than 


admit  almost  all  this,  without  drawing 
olf'a  conclusion.  Does  not  such  a  coii- 
-liapsodiats  agree  as  well  with  the 
assign  to  them,  of  nreserving  and 
whole? 


task  which 

reciting  a  poem  whidi  already  ei 
Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  ol  rnapaoa.igt, 
which  is  surprisingly  incousislont  with  Wolfs 
general  view,  favours  that  of  his  ndrersaries. 
Wolfe  fundunental  opinion  is,  that  the  original 
songa  were  unconnected  and  singly  recited.  How 
then  can  the  rhapsodists  have  obtained  their 
name  from  contmiliiig  poems  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  tiie  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes, 
and  the  rhapsodists  connect  the  single  parts  of 
these  wholes  Ibr  public  recitation,  they  might  pe^ 
haps  be  called  "  connecters  of  songs.^^  But  this  ety- 
mology.has  not  appeared  s3,lis!Hctory  to  some,  who 
have  thought  that  this  process  would  rather  be  a 
ieqjwij;  together  than  a  puOing  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  fiiSSm,  the  staR  or  ensign  of  the  bards  (Hes. 
Tkeog.  30) ;  mi  etymology  which  seemed  counte- 
nanced by  Pindar-a  (/s^m.  ill.  5)  expression  ^agiiii' 
9toTrnrio;i;  brluv.  But  Pmdar  in  another  pas- 
sage gives  the  other  etymology   {Nem.   ii.    I) ; 

could  be  farmed  from  jSoSSos,  which  would  make 
^aSitfSis.  Others,  therefore,  have  thought  of 
^oTTis  (a  stick],  and  farmed  ^aitm^fSSs,  fiailn^Ss. 


will  not  do  ; 


ivrag  c 


,  of  view 


that  ^rims  does  not  occur  in  the  aignificalion  of 
paSSoj,  the  word  would  be  (iuFiS^SrJs.  Nothing  ia 
lel^  therefore,  but  the  etymology  from  pivr^iv 
^Ms,  which  ia  only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper 
wajf.  Miiller  (IHd.  p.  33)  says  that  pa^^tTr 
"  aignifies  nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of 
€^e  recitafion"  counting  in  some  high-pitched 
sonorous  declamations,  with  certain  simple  modu- 
lations of  the  voice,  not  in  duging  regularly  ac- 
companied by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method 
of  reciting  lyrical  poetry.  "  Every  poem,"  says 
Miiller,  "can  be  rhapsodised  which  is  composed  in 
an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length,  without  being  distiibnted  into  correspond- 
ing parts  of  a  larger  whole,  strophes,  or  simikr 
systems.  Rhapsodists  were  also  not  improperly 
called  atix^ioi,  because  all  the  poems  which  they 
recited  were  composed  in  sin^e  lines  independent 
of  each  otiier  (•nlxai']."  Hethinks,  therefore,  that 
pijiTsitf  ^i-^v  denotes  the  coupling  together  of  verses 
without  any  considerahle  divisions  or  pauses  ;  in 
other  words,  the  even,  contiuuoua,  and  unbroken 
flow  of  the  epic  poem.    But  4H  does  not  mean  a 
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1  a  relerence  to  tbe  manner  of  epic 


when  IjiicEil  compo^tinn  and 
ginated,  that  is,  not  before  Ardiilochus.     Frevioiis 

been  different.  In  fine,  we  do  not  >ee  why  ^tjr- 
Tttv  4^s  ehould  not  bave  baun  used  in  tbe  ugnifi- 
cation  of  planning  and  making  lays,  aa  jiSnta 
Kand  is  lo  plan  or  make  miicbieE  But  whatever 
ina;  be  the  right  deiivation  of  the  word,  and 
'  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition 

port  ean  bo  derived  tiom  this  pcint  for  Wolfi 
position-  We  pasa  on,  therefore,  to  the  laat  quea- 
^on,~the  coilection  of  the  Homeric  poems  ascribed 
to  Peieistratua, 

Solon  made  the  first  at£p  towards  that  which 
Peisietratus  accomplished.  Of  him  Diogenes  Lur 
aiiua  (L  57)  says,  rA  'OM/M"  H  ■>Trieo\fl! 
*7pai(if  pafifSiTirBai,  i.  e.,  according  lo  Wolfs  inter- 
pretalion,  Solon  did  not  allow  the  rhafaodiata  to 
recite  arhitrarily,  se  they  had  been  wont  to  do, 
such  songs  succeasively  as  were  not  connected  with 
one  another,  bnt  ho  ordered  that  Ihay  should 
rebem^se  those  pEUis  which  were  according  lo  the 
thread  of  the  story  saffffesled  to  them.     Feisiatra- 

liquity  ascribed  In  him  the  merit  of  having  collecled 
the  disjointed  and  confused  poems  of  Homer,  and 
of  having  first  committed  them  lo  writing.  (Cic  de 
Or.  iiL  34  ;  Pane.  vii.  26  ;  Joseph,  c.  ^p.  i.  2  ; 
Aeliaii,  V.H.  niii  U  ;  Liban.  Pamg.  m  Julicm. 
i.  p.  170,  Beisk.  &c.)" 

In  what  light  Wolf  viewed  this  tradition  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  held  it  to  have  been  tbe  first 
aiep  that  was  taken  in  order  to  connect  the  loose  and 
iiiooherent  songs  into  continued  and  uninterrupted 
stones,  and  to  pieaerve  the  nnion  which  he  had 
thus  imparted  to  theae  poems  by  first  committing 
them  to  writing  Paasaniaa  mentions  associales 
(d-roKioi)  of  Peiaiatratus,  who  assisted  him  In  hU 
undertaking  Theae  asaooiales  Wolf  thought  lo 
have  bean  the  SuuriLiuatTTal  mentioned  sometimes 
in  the  Scholia,  but  in  this  he  was  evidenlly 
mistaken  AiaiTKeitatrrat  are,  in  the  pbiaseology 
of  the  Scholia,  laterpolalorSf  and  not  arrangers. 
(Heinnch,  de  thask  Homerids;  Lehra,  Aris- 
iarela  eiad  Horn  p  S49.)  Another  weak  pouit 
in  WolTfl  reasoning  is,  that  he  says  that  Peisis- 
tratns  was  the  p^  who  committed  the  Hamerio 
poems  to  writing ;  this  is  expressly  stated  by 
none  of  the  ancient  writers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  before  Peisistiatns,  persons  began 
in  various  parla  of  Greece,  and  j^icularly  in 
Asia   Minor,  which  was  iar   in  advance  of  the 

*  It  is  ridiculous  to  what  absurdily  this  trar 
dition  has  been  spun  out  by  the  ignorance  of  later 
scholiasts.  Diomedes  (Villois.  Amcd.  Gr.  ii.  p. 
183)  tells  a  lot^  story,  how  that  at  one  time  the 
H  poems  were  partially  destroyed  either  by 

fire       wa      or  eaitbqnakee,  and  parts  were  scat, 
red  h        and  there  ;  so  that  some  persons  bad 
re    verses,  others  two  hundred,  etllet^s  a 
sa  d      He  further  slates  that  Peislstratus  col- 
d  he  persona  who  were  in  possessroa  of 

m  n       rses,  and  paid  them  for  each  verse  ;  and 
h     h  n  ordered  seventy  grammarians  to  ar- 
ia g     h  ae  verses,  which  toak  was  best  perfocnied 
by  Zoned  otufi  and  Aristarchua, 
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mother-country,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  liiad 
and  Odyssey,  although  we  are  not  disposed  to 
extend  this  hypothesis  so  fsi  as  Hitawb,  who 
thinks  that  there  eiisted  in  the  days  of  Peiaiatratus 
numbBrs  of  copies,  so  that  Peiaiatratus  only  com- 
pared and  revised  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
copy  for  the  uae  of  the  Athenian  festivals.  Whom 
Peisistralus  employed  in  his  undertakuig  Wolf 
could  only  conjecture.  The  pel  Onomamtus  lived 
at  that  time  at  Athens,  andwaa  engaged  in  siniilat 
pursuits  respecting  the  old  poet  Musaeus.  Besides 
him.  Wolf  thought  of  a  certain  Orpheua  of  Croloa ; 
but  nothing  ceitain  was  known  on  this  point,  till 
Pi-ofessor  Hitachi  discovered,  in  a  MS.  of  Plantus 


loldL 


Greek  of  TzetsKS  (pobUahed  in  Cramer's  Ana 
dola).  This  sobolion  gives  the  name  of  four  poets 
who  assislod  Peisiatratus,  viz.  Ononiacrilns,  Zopy- 
ruB,  Orpheus,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  cor- 
rnpted,  Concylua.  (HilschI,  de  Alex.  BiU.  u.  d. 
Sammlmg  d.  Horn.  Gediehle  dureh  Peiiistr.  1838  ; 
Id.  CoruUar.  Dispai.  de  BiU.  Alex.  de^M  Peisiatr, 
Curia  Horn.  1340).  These  parsons  may  have  in- 
terpolated some  pasaagea,  ae  it  suited  the  pride  of 
the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  their 
patron  Peisistratns,  In  fact,  Onomacritiie  is  parti- 
cularly charged  with  having  interpolated  Od.  xi. 
804  (SchoL  Harlei.  ed.  Person,  ad  loe.).  The  Athe- 
nians were  generally  believed  lo  have  had  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  ;  therefore  IL  a.  647,  553— B64, 
were  marked  by  the  Alexandrine  critics  as  spurious, 
and  for  simihir  reasons  Od.  vii.  80,  01,  and  Od.  iii. 
308.  Bnt  how  unimportant  are  theae  alterations 
in  compaiison  with  the  long  interpolations  which 
must  be  attributed  ID  the  rhapsodists  previous  to 
Peisiatratus  1  It  must  be  confessed  that  those  four 
men  accomplished  their  lasfe,  on  the  whole,  wilh 
great  accuracy.  However  inclined  we  may  be  to 
ittiibule  this  accuiacy  less  to  their  critical  investiga- 

bility  of  makmg  great  changes  on  account  of  the 

general  knowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  through 

■'■  s  number  of  existing  copies  ;  and  although  we 

ly,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  after  Woirs  ei- 

jerations,  to  think  litHe  of  the  merits  of  Pei^g- 

ilus,  still  we  must  allow  that  the  praise  be- 

)  great  and  too  general  to  allow  us  to  admit  of 

Nitssch's  opinion,  that  he  only  compared  and  ox- 

lined  various  MSS.    If;  then,  it  does  not  follow. 

Wolf  thought,'  that  the  Homeric  poems  never 

ined  a  whole  before  PeiHstratus,  it  is  at  the  samo 

time  undeniable  that  lo  Peisistratus  vre  owe  the  first 

ten  teit  of  the  whole  of  the  poems,  which, 

out  bis  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 

few  disjointed  fiagmenl&    Some  traditions  at. 

Lted  to  HipparchuB,  the  son  and  successor  of 

istratua,  regulationa  for  the  lecil^  of  the  Ho- 

c  poems  of  a  kind  similar  to  thoae  which  had 

already  made  by  Solon.    (  Plat  Hipp.  p.  328. 

8.)     He  is  said  lo  have  obliged  the  rhapaodists 

!|  i>™A)iif*»s  t)«£flt  Ti  'Ofiiipou   Mitm.     The 

neaning  of  the  words  ii  inoK'Mftiiis,  and  their 

difference  &om  i^  iwoSo}.^!,  which  was  the  manner 

r  recitation,  ordained  by  Solon,  has  given  rise  to 

long  controversy  between  Bockh  and  Hermann 

(comp  Nitzsch,  Melei.  ii.  p.  132}  ;  to  enlec  into 

which  would  he   foreign    to  the  purpose  of  thia 

article. 

Having  taken  this  general  siurey  of  the  most 
imporlailt  arguments  for  and  agulnst  Wolfs  bypo' 
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the  folio  niDg  mitj  be  regarded  na  the  most  probable 
conelusinn.     There  am  be  no  doubt  that  the  et 
of  the  Homeric  poems  waa  scattered  in  the  time 
the  heroic  exploits  vhicli  they  celebrate,  and  in  i 
knd  of  the  victorious  Aehaeans,  that  is,  in  Europi 
Greece.     An  abundance  of  heroic  lays  presen 
the  records  of  the  Trojan  war.     It  was  a  puerile 
idea,  which  is  now  completely  exploded,  that  the 
eveuta  are  hcti^ons  on  whicli  the  ]liad  and  Odys- 
sey are  based,  that  a  Trojan  war  never  was  waged, 
and  so  forlh.     Whoever  would  make  such  a  con- 
clueion  from  the  intennixture  of  gods  in  the  batUee 
of  mon,.  would  forget  what  the  Muses  say  (Hes. 


"IliU^p'-" 


:^a 


of  their  pecnliar  charms.  Europe  n 
have  been  the  comitry  where  these  ai 
both  because  here  the  victorious  he 

h  se     gi  ns.  (See  above,  p.  500,  b.)    It  waa  here 

ha      h       Id   Thratian   barda   had   eiftcted   that 

ty         mythology  which,    spreading   all    over 

Gre    e,  had  gradually  ahaorbcd  and  obUterated  the 

LT  pan   es  of  the   old   local   myths,  and   snb- 

ted     ne  general    mythology   for    the  whole 
Wl  h  Zeus  as  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 

h  an  wy  heights  of  Olympus.  Impregnated 
with  this  European  mythology,  the  heroic  laya 
wer«  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  coionica, 
which  left  the  mother-country  about  three  ages  after 
the  Trojan  war.  In  European  Greece  a  new  rate 
g^ned  the  ascendancy,  the  Dnrlana,  foreign 
those  who  gloried  ia  having  the  old  heroei 
their  ancestors.  The  heroic  songa,  therefo 
away  more  ajid  more  in  Europe  \  but  in  Asia  the 
Aooliana  fought,  conq^uered,  aud  settled  nearly  in 
the  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  immortal  sxploits,  the  glon 
ot  whieh  was  celebrated,  and  then:  memory  stil! 
preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling 
in  the  same  locality  not  only  kept  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  thek  poetry,  junt  ss  in  the  middle 
ages  in  Qermony  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Eungariana  in  the  East,  and  their  deelmctive 
invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  empire 
of  the  Burgundiaiia  in  the  West,  awakened  the 
old  songs  of  the  Niebelungen,  after  a  slumber  of 
centuries.  (Gervinaa,  Poetical  Lit.  of  Germ.  voL  i. 
p.  108.) 

Now  ths  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  step 
fiuther.  From  unconneclod  songs,  they  were,  for 
the  Hrst  lime,  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whether  he  waa  really  called  Homer,  or  whether 
the  name  be  of  later  origin  and  signiRcantof  his 
work  of  anito^  songa  (Welcker,  .^  Cgd.  pp.  126, 
IQS  ;  Ilgen,  Byiaa.  Horn,  praet  p.  23  ;  Heyne,  od 
IL  vol.  viii.  p.  795),  was  the  one  indhsdiiid  who 
conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  poe^cat 
tmiCy  wliich  wa  cannot  help  acknowledging  and 
admiring.  What  were  the  pecnliar  eicellencies 
which  distinguished  this  one  Homer  uaong  a  great 
number  of  contemporaiypoela,  and  saved  his  works 
alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not  venture  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  tojjjecture  of  Milller  {Greek  Lit. 
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Bonga.  Their  public  recitation  became  more  aud 
more  fragmentary,  and  the  time  at  festivals  and 
musical  contests  formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapso- 
diats  exclusively  was  encroach^  upon  by  the  rising 
lyrical  performances  and  players  of  the  finte  and 
lyre.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  dit 
ferent  Homeric  rhapsodies  was  not  entirely  lost. 
Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention  of  his 

raised  a  lasting  monument  to  his  high  merits,  in 
fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  pooms  by  the  indelible 
mai'ks  of  writing,  as  iar  as  waa  possible  ir  ■■■-  ■'  ■  ■ 
and  with  his  means.  That  _ 
edition  of  Peisistratus  parts  of  Homer, 


[0  the  famous 


Havmg  estab 
the  Homeric  poero 
have  seen  already 
Anger  of  AiMlea 


gpria,w 


dowry  d    g 

ned.     Creophylu         lace    m         lil     conn        n 
with   Homer.     B  se     ra  tie   y 

groiindleea ;  they  were  occasioned  by  the  authors 
if  the  cyclic  poems  being  at  the  same  time  rhipso 
lists  of  the  Homeric  poema,  which  they  recited 
along  with  thoir  own.  Nor  are  the  hymns,  whiLli 
bear  the  name  of  Homer,  more  gpnuine  pro- 
^ions  of  the  poet  cf  the  Iliad  than  the  cyclic 
ns.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  irpooifita^ 
or  preludes,  and  were  sung  by  the 


o  epic 


'nls  of  the  reapective  goda,  to  whom  they  are 

iressed.     To  these  rhnpsodisls  the  hymns  moat 

ibably  owe  their  oripn.     "They  exhibit  anch  a 

■erMty  of  hlnguage  and  poeticnl  tone,  that  in  all 

probability   they  contiun   fragments    ftom    every* 

century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 

war."  (Muller,  /6Hf.  p.74.)     Still  moat  of  them 

were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  productions  by  Chose 

ho  lived  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  still 

Qurished,     This  ia  eaaily  accounted  for ;   being 

Hntcd  in  connection  with  Homeric  poems,  they 
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vore  gradnoll}'  attributed  to  the  snme  niithoi 
cniitinued  to  be  bo  reaaiiled  more  or  leas  eeneiallj-, 
tiU  cridcB,  and  particubirly  tboae  of  AJexAndrjfi, 
diecOTered  th«  dilferancoa  between  tbair  style  and 
tlmt  of  Homer.     At  Alexandria  tbej  were  ne¥er 

stance  that  none  of  the  great  critics  of  that  school 
is  known  to  hsTe  mnde  a  regular  colleclion  of  them. 
(Wolf,  Prohti.  p.  266.)  Of  the  hymns  now  extant 
five  deserve  par^cular  attention  on  acconnt  of  their 
greater  lengtli  and  mythological  contents  j  they  are 
those  addiessed  to  the  Delian  and  Pythian  Apollo, 
to  Hermea,  Demeter,  and  Aphrodite.  The  hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  r^arded  as  part  of 
the  one  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  is  the  work  of  a 
Homerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
true  Homeric  tone,  tliat  the  author,  who  calls  him- 
self the  blind  poet,  who  lived  in  the  rocky  Chios, 
was  held  even  by  Thncydides  to  be  Homer  himself. 
It  narrates  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  Deloa,  but  a  great 
put  of  it  is  lost.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo  contained  the  foundation  of  the'  Fjthian 
aanctuacy  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  dragon, 

Crissa,  whom  he  established  sa  priests  of  his  temple. 
The  tiymu  to  Hermes,  which,  on  acconnt  of  its 
mentioning  the  Beveo-aliinged  lyre,  the  invention 

the  30th  olympiad,  relates  the  tricks  of  the  new- 
born Hermes,  who,  having  left  his  cradle,  drove 
away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  from  their  pastures  in 
Pierin  to  Pylos,  there  killed  them,  and  then  in- 
vejited  the  Jyre,  made  of  a  tortoise- sholl,  with 
which  he  pacified  the  auger  of  Apollo.  The  hymn 
to  Aphrodite  celebrates  tlie  birth  of  Aeneas  in  a 
style  not  very  difiereut  from  that  of  Homer.  The 
hymn  to  Demeter,  first  discovered  1778,  in  Mos- 
cow, by  Mathaei,  and  iirst  puhlisbed  by  Rnhnken, 
1760,  gives  on  account  of  Demeter's  search  after 
her  daughter,  Pereephone,  who  had  been  carried 
awny  by  Hades.  The  goddess  obtains  from  Zeus, 
that  her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part 
of  the  year  with  Hadps,  and  relum  to  her  for  the 
teat  of  the  year.  With  this  symbolical  description 
of  the  com,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some 
time  luider  ground,  and  then  springs  up,  the  poet 
his  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleosiniane, 
1  ho  1  ospi  ably  received  the  goddess  on  her  wati- 
den  BE.  iflorwnrds  built  her  a  temple,  and  were 
rewarded  by  mstraction  in  the  mysterious  rites  of 
DnnetCT 

Besme  tile  cyclic  epics  and  the  hymns,  Tre  lind 

ascribed  to  Homer.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Mannles,  a  poem,  wliith  Aristotle  regarded  aa  the 
source  of  comedy,  just  as  he  cnlled  the  Iliad,  and 
Odyssey  the  fountain  of  all  Wagic  poetry.  From 
tiiis  view  of  Aristotle,  we  may  judge  of  the  nature 
nf  the  poom.  It  ridiculed  a  man  who  was  aaid  "  to 
know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly."  The 
siibject  was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and 
satirical  poetry  of  Architocbus  and  other  contem- 
porary inmbflgraphers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  lone,  and  language,  it  imitated  the  Iliad.  The 
iambic  verses  which  are  quoted  from  it  by  gram- 
marians were  most  likely  interspersed  by  Pigres, 
brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  alao  called  the  author 
of  thia  poem,  and  who  inleipoiated  the  Iliad  with 
pentameters  in  a  amilar  manner. 

The  same  Pigroa  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the 
Balrw/iOmjomacMa,  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
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Mice  (Suid.  ».  <■- ;  Plut.  de  MaUgn.  Ilerod.  43), 
a  poem  frequently  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
Homer.  It  is  a  harmless  playful  tale,  without  a 
marked  tendency  to  sarcasm  and  satire,  amusing  aa 
a  parody,  but  without  any  great  poetical  merit 
which  could  justily  its  being  aacriiwd  to  Homer. 

Besidea  theae  poems,  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  oiost  of  which  we  know  only  by  name,  and 
which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 

doubting  all  such  stalemeula  concerning  lost  poems, 
whose  claims  we  cannot  ewunine,  when  we  see 
that  even  Thncydides  and  Aristotle  considered  as 
genuine  not  only  such  poems  as  the  Margites  and 
some  of  the  hymns,  but  also  all  those  passages  of 
the  Hind  and  Odyssey  which  are  evidently  inter- 
polated, and  which  at  the  present  day  nobody 
would  dream  of  ascribing  to  their  reputed  author, 
(Nitasch,  Aimi.  a.  Od.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  The  time  in 
which  Greek  literature  flourished  was  not  adapted 
'-  ■      'ngoutjhepoei 

IS  the  author.  The  task  of 
sifting  and  correcting  the  works  of  literature  was 
left  to  the  age  in  which  the  fiiculties  of  the  Greek 
mind  had  ceased  to  produce  or^nal  works,  and 
h.id  turned  to  scrutinise  and  preserve  former  piT" 
duetioIlL  Then  it  waa  not  only  discovered  that 
the  cyclic  poems  and  the  hymns  had  no  Ijtle  to  be 
styled  "  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted 
and  warmly  discussed,  whether  the  Odyssey  waa 
to  he  attributed  to  the  anther  of  the  Iliad.  Of  the 
csistencB  of  this  interosthig  controversy  we  had 
only  a  alight  indication  in  Seneca  {de  BrevU.  Vilae,, 
1  a)  iiefore  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  Scholia. 
From  these  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  regular 
party  of  crities,  wlio  assigned  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  two  different  anthois,  and  were  therefore  called 
CAoTiwnfes  (Xofp/foiTes),  ^ -Sfepoirafe™.  (Granert, 
Sb  d.  Him.  C&oris.  S/mn.  Mai.  vol.  i.)  Their 
arguments  were  probably  not  very  convincing^  and 
might  iAirlj  be  considered  to  be  entirely  refuted 

adirmed  (just  as  if  he  had  heard  it  from  Homer 
himself)  tbal  the  Iliad  waa  composed  by  Homer  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  the  Odysaey  in  bis  old  age. 
With  this  decision  all  critics  were  satisfied  for 
centuries,  till,  in  modem  times,  the  question  has 
been  opened  again.  Traces  have  been  discovered  ' 
in  the  Odyssey  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  later, 
time  ;  and  although  this  ia  a  difficult  and  doubtful 

whether  the  discrepancies  in  the  two  poems  are  to 
he  considered  aa  genuine  parts  or  as  interpolations, 

be  reconciled  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  other, 
that  a  later  ori^n  of  the  Odyasey  seems  very  pro- 
bable. (Nitzschin  /Toi^.Esc^.  P.405S-)  We 
cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  observation,  that  tho 
state  of  social  life  in  the  Odyssey  appem's  more  ad^. 
vanced  in  refinement,  eomfiirt,  and  art,  than  in  the 
Iliad,  because  this  maybe  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  difiereut  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  magnifi- 
cent palaces  of  Menelaus  and  Alcinoas,  and  the 
peaceful  enjoyments  of  the  Phaeaciana,  eonld  find 
no  phtce  in  the  rough  camp  of  the  heroes  before  Troy. 
But  a  great  and  essentia]  diiTerence,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  the  two  poems,  is  observable  in 
the  notions  that  are  entertained  respecting  the  gods. 
In  the  Iliad  the  men  are  better  than  the  gods  ;  in 
the  Odyssey  it  is  tlie  reverse,     lu  the  latter  poem 
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no  moi^^l  dares  to  refiiat,  much  1?aB  f^  attscfc  and 
nruund  a  god  ;  Olympua  does  not  resound  with 
everlasyng  quiirrels;  Athene  consulta  hambly  thi 
will  of  ZeD3,  nnd  rorbesra  offi^nding  Poseidon,  her 
undo,  for  the  snke  of  a  martsl  man.  Whenever  a. 
god  intlicta  puniabment  or  bestowa  protection  in  the 
Odyssey,  it  is  fbc  some  moral  desert ;  not  as  in  the 
Iliad,  through  mere  caprice,  without  any  conaidsr- 
ation  of  the  good  or  bad  quolitiea  of  the  indiiidiuil. 
In  the  Iliad  Zeus  sends  a  dream  to  deceive  Aga- 
memnon ;  Athene,  after  a  geneval  conanltation  of 
the  gods,  prompts  Pandarus  to  his  treachery 
Paris,  the  violator  of  the  sacred  laws  of  hos 
pitality,  is  never  upbraidod  with  h»  crime  b] 
the   gods  i  whereas,   in    the  Odyssey,   they  ap- 


iwful  a 
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respect  the  laws  of  the  hospitable  Zeus.  The  godf 
of  the  Iliad  live  on  Mount  Olympus  ;  those  oi 
the  Odysaey  are  fnrtbor  removed  from  the  earth  j 
tlioy  inhabit  the  wide  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
which  obliges  us  to  think  of  the  Moant  Oijmpus. 
In  the  Iliad  the  goda  are  visible  to  everj  one 
except  when  they  surround  themselves  with  i 
cloud ;  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  usually  inviaible 
unless  they  take  the  shape  of  men.  In  short,  a 
Benjamin  Constant  has  weO  observed  (de  la  Bdig. 
Ki.),  there  is  more  mythology  in  the  Iliad,  and 
more  religion  in  the  Odyssey.     If  we  add  to  all 


I   that  e 


.loems  in  language  and  tone,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
admit,  that  the  Odyssey  is  of  considerably  later 
date  than  the  Hind.  Every  one  who  admires  the 
bard  of  the  Iliad,  with  whom  are  connected  all  the 
aasodaUons  of  ideas  which  have  been  formed  re- 
specUng  Homer,  leels  naturally  inclined  to  give 
hiin  credit  iot  having  composed  the  Odysaey  Sso, 
and  is  unwilling  to  ^ncy  another  person  to  bo  the 
author  who  would  be  quite  an  imaginary  and  un- 
interesting personi^e.  Itisnodouhlchieflyowing 
to  these  feehngs  that  many  scholars  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  prove  that  the  same  Homer  is  the 
author  of  both  the  poems,  although  there  seem 
sufficient  reasons  to  establish  the  contrary.  Thus 
MuUer  {im.  p.  63)  says :  "  If  the  comple^on  of 
tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for 
the  lifetime  of  one  man,  we  may  perhaps  have  re- 

urse  to  the  supposition,  that  Homer,  after  having 
g  h  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of  his  youthf[f[  years, 
h        Id  age  communicalod  10  some  devoted  dis- 

pl  h  planof  the  Odyssey,  which  had  long  been 
w    kg    n  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for  com- 

C:  Nitzsch  (Amaeri.  x.Od.  vol.  ii.  p.  26) 

f      d  out  another  eipedient.     He  thinks,  that 
t\      II  ad  Homer  has  followed  more  closely  the 
Id  traditions,  which  represented  the  former  nnd 
d       tate  of  sodety  ;  whilat,  in  the  Odyssey,  he 
was  m  re  original,  and  imprinted  upon  his  own 
m       t        his  own  ideas  concerning  the  gods. 

Th  hi  tory  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be 
divid  d  nveniently  into  two  great  periods:  one 
h  h  the  text  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
d  he  other  of  the  written  teit  after  Pelsis- 
trat  Of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken :  it 
th  f  nly  remaina  to  treat  of-  the  latter.  The 
p  h  fro  Peieistratus  down  to  the  establiehtnent 
f  tl  iint  critical  school  at  Alexandria,  i.  e.  to 
Ze  d  1 13  presents  very  few  kcis  concemiug  the 
H  m  n  poems.  Oral  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
w        g  f    along  time;  though  in  the  daysof  Alci- 

ii  pyof  Homer  with  which  to  teach  his  boys. 


HOMERUS. 
(Pint  Al<&.  y.  194,  d.)  Homer  became  a  aort 
of  greund-work  for  a  liberal  education,  and  as  his 
inHuence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  thus  became 
still  stronger,  the  philoaophers  of  that  i^  were 
naturally  led  either  to  eiiplain  and  recommend  or 
to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  and  roli- 
jrfons  doctrines  contained  in  the  heroic  tales.  (Gril- 
lenhao,  Gesdi.  der  PhUdogie,  vol  i.  p.  203.)  It 
was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Heracleitus,  condemned  Homer 
as  one  who  uttered  falsehoods  and  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  gods ;  whibt  Theagones,  Metrodorus, 
Anaxagoras,  ai^d  Ste^mbrotus,  expounded  the 
deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  was  disguised  from 
the  eyes  of  the  common  observer  under  the  veil  of 
an  apparently  insignificant  tate.      So  old  is   the 


amiled,  which  Plato  refuted,  and  Ari- 
atarchus  opposed  with  all  his  might,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  outlived  the  sound  crl^cal  atndy  of 
Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  thriven  luxu- 
riantly even  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  more  scientiiic  study  was  bestowed  on  Homer 
by  the  sophists  of  Pericles'  age,  Piodlcua,  Prota- 
goras, Hippiaa,  and  others.  Tbere  are  even  traces 
which  seam  lo  indicate  that  the  airoplai  and  kiatu, 
such  favourite  themes  with  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
originated  with  these  sophista.  Thus  the  study  of 
Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  works  must 
naturally  have  been  more  and  more  multiplied. 
We  may  suppose  that  not  a  few  of  the  litcraiy 
men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and  choosing  what  they  thought 
best  made  new.  editions  {iiopSiavs).  The  task  of 
these  first  editors  was  not  sn  easy  one.  It  may  be 
concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  It  is 
known  by  various  testimonies,  that  the  text  of  those 
days  offered  enormous  discrepancies,  not  paralleled 
in  the  text  of  any  other  classical  writer.  There 
were  passages  loft  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so 
altered,  as  not  easily  lo  be  recoguised  ;  nothing,  iu 
short,  like  a  smooth  vulgate  e:^isted  before  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics.  This  state  of  the  text 
must  have  presented  immense  difficulties  to  the 
first  editors  in  the  infency  of  criticism.  Yet  these 
early  edillotis  were  valuable  to  the  Alexandrians, 
as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient  sources. 
Two  only  are  known  to  us  threugh  the  scholia,  one 
of  the  poet  Antimachus,  and  tho  lamoiis  one  of 
Aristotle  ()j  ^k  toS  Kfj>9i|Kos),  which  Alexander 
the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  caae  {yipBnO  on  all  hla  expeditions. 
Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scholia  o!  itat' 
apSpn,  there  were  several  other  old  SiopWirtit  at 
Alexandria,  under  the  name  of  of  xmi  iri\ns,  or 

them,  those  of  Maasilia,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinope, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete.  It  is  hardly  likdy  that  they 
were  made  by  public  authority  in  the  dUfereut 
states,  whose  names  they  bear  ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  persons  who  had  made  them  were  unknown, 
tliey  were  called,  just  as  manuscripts  ere  now, 
from  the  places  where  they  had  been  found.     We 

brought  most  likely  frem  some  Aeolian  town,  and 
the  Kvx\iHif,  which  seems  to  have  been  tho  copy  of 
Homer  which  formed  part  of  the  aeries  of  cyclic 
poems  in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

All  these  editinna,  however,  were  only  prepara- 
tory to  tho  eslabllsbment  ofa  regular  and  systematic 
crititiaoi  and  interpretation  of  Homer,  which  began 
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w!t1i  Zcnodotus  at  Aleiendria,  For  such  a  task 
tile  times  after  Alexander  were  qiiito  fit.  Life 
had  Bed  from  the  liteiature  of  the  Greeks  ;  it  was 
become  a  dead  body,  and  woa  very  proprly  carried 
into  Egypt,  there  lo  be  embalmed,  and  safely  pre- 
served for  many  enauing  centuries.  It  waa  the 
task  of  men,  who,  like  AnBtarchus,  could  judge  of 
poetry  without  being  ahle  to  write  any  themaelreB, 
to  prcaeirvfl  careliilly  that  which  was  ejftant,  to 
clear  it  from  all  Btains  and  eomiplaons,  and  to  oi- 
phrin  what  was  no  longer  reotfid  in  and  connected 
with  the  inedtutiona  of  a  free  political  life,  and 
■therefore  was  become  unintelligible  to  all  but  the 
learned.  Three  men,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of 
masters  and  pupils,  were  at  the  head  of  a  uuraer 
host  of  scholars,  who  directed  their  attention  eit 
occasionally  or  exciusiyely  to  the  study  and  en 
cism  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Zenodotus  [Zk 
DOTUs]  hiid  the  foundation  of  sysleinatic  ciilid  m, 
by  estahliahing  two  rules  for  purifying  the  corrup 
text.  He  threw  out,  1st,  whatever  was  eon  ra- 
diftory  to,  or  not  neceaanrily  connected  with, 
whole  of  the  work  ;  2d,  what  seemed  unworthy 
the  genius  of  the  author.  To  these  two  rules  his 
followers,  Aristophanes  and  Aiistsrchus,  added  two 
more  ;  &ey  rejected,  3d,  what  was  contrary  or 
foreign  to  the  cuBloms  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  Uh, 
what  did  not  agree  with  the  epic  language  and 
versification.  It  is  not  to  be  wondored  at  that 
ZenodotuB,  in  his  first  attempt,  did  not  rewh  the 
snmmit  of  perfection.  The  manner  in  which  he  cut 
out  long  passages,  arbitnuily  altered  others,  trans- 
posed and,  in  short,  corrected  Homer's  text  as  he 
would  have  done  his  own,  seemed  shocking  to  all 
sober  critics  of  later  rimes,  and  would  have  proved 
very  injuriona  to  the  teit  had  not  Aristophanes, 
■nd  Blill  more  Aristarehus,  acted  on  sounderprin- 
ciples,  and  thus  pat  a  stop  to  the  arbittaty  eyslem 
of  Zenodotus.  Aristophanes  of  Byaantium  [Ahis- 
TOPHiNEs],  a  man  of  vast  learning,  seems  to  have 
been  more  occupied  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  literature,  particularly  the  comic  poets,  than 
with  Homer.  He  inserted  in  his  edition  many  of 
the  verses  which  had  been  thrown  out  hy  Zeno- 
dotus. and  in  many  respects  laid  the  foandatious 
for  what  his  pupil  Aristarehus  esecuted.  The  re- 
putation of  the  latter  as  the  prince  of  grammarians 
was  so  great  throughout  ths  whole  of  antiquity, 
that  before  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  scholia 
by  Villoisoq,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  acconnt  for 
it.  But  these  emellent  sehoUa,  which  have  chiefly 
enabled  ns  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Hoineric 
poems,  leach  ns  also  to  appreciate  their  great  and 
xuirivalfed  interpreter,  and  have  now  generally  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  am- 
bition of  modem  critics  with  respect  to  Homer  is 
to  resto  e  the  edition  of  Aristarehus,  an  undec- 
lak  g  wh  ch  is  believed  to  be  possible  by  one  of 
the  moat  competent  judges,  chiefly  through  the 
ass  Etai  ce  afforded  by  these  scholia.     (Lehrs,  de 

iniari  fXtidiia  Homtrias,  18S3.)  tehts  has 
discovered  the  sources  from  which  these  scholia  are 
der  ved     1    Arislonicus,   Iltpl    mniilair  rair  tJi 

Ihiitos  uai  'OSuirirtias.  These  mj^em  are  the 
critical  marks  of  Aristarehus,  so  that  from  Arislo- 
iiicns  we  learn  a  great  many  of  tlie  readings  of 
Aristarehus.  2.  Didjmua,  n*fil  rfli  'ApiaripxnB 
SiOfiftJff*wi.  3.  Herodian,  npocifSla  'Oji'Ijwkj!  :  the 
wni-d  nroiuidv  contained,  according  to  the  use  of 
rely  what  ia  called  pro- 


those  grammariani 
sody  n.        •        ' 


t  the  rules  of  a< 
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rion,  apiiilua,  auA  the  like.  4.  Nicanor,  Utp\ 
VTiyfiiis,  on  the  stoppings.  On  Aristarehus  we 
need  not  say  much  here  [Artstabchus]  :  we  will 
only  add,  that  the  ohelos,  one  of  the  critical  marks 
used  by  Aristarehus,  and  invBnted,  like  the  accents, 
by  his  master,  Aristophanes,  was  used  for  the  dSi- 


lark  thoBi 


it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  caieleasneas  of 
ar  to    inteijolations   of  rhapsodiats. 
which  AriatBFchns  was  convinced  to 
le  left  out  of  hia  edition  altogether. 
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ol  preceding  Alesandnan  grammonana,  which  had 
(.wcllen  to  an  enoi-raons  ejient.  Under  Tiberius, 
Apollonius  Sophiata  lived,  whose  lexicon  Horaeri- 
cum  is  very  valuable  {ed.  Bekker,  1B33).  Apiun, 
a  pupil  of  Didymus,  was  of  much  less  importance 
tlinn  is  generaUy  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Wolf:  he  was  a  great  quack,  and  an  impu- 
dent boaster.  {Lohra,  Quaesl.  Epicae,  leSt;  see 
AnoN.)     Longinus  and  his  pnpU,  Porphyrins,  of 

of  more  value.  The  Homeric  scholia  are  dispersed 
in  vorioas  HSS.  Complete  collections  do  not  exist, 
nor  are  they  deairable,  as  many  of  them  are  utterly 
useless.  The  most  raluable  scholia  on  the  Iliad 
ace  those  which  have  been  referred  to  above,  which 
were  published  by  Villoison  firan  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  contnry  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
together  widi  the  scholia  to  the  Iliad  previously 
published,  Ven.  1788,  fbl.  These  scholia  wei« 
reprinteit  with  additions,  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  182B,  2  vols.  4to.,withan  appendix,  1826. 
which  collection  contains  all  that  is  worlh  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Bachtuann's 
SiAolia  ad  Homeri  Jljadem,  Lips.  1835.  The. 
most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  thoae 
published  by  Buttmann,  Beri.  1821,  mostly  taken 
from  the  scholia  originally  published  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  at  Milan  in  1 8 1 9.  The  extensive  com- 
mentary of  Euslathins  is  a  compilation  destitute  of 
judgment  and  of  taste,  but  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost.  [EU9TJTH1US,  No.  7.]  The  old  edltlona  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  MSS.,  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance for  the  reetoration  of  the  teit,  for  which 
we  must  apply  to  the  scholia.  The  Editio  Princeps 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Flqt.  1488,  fol.,  was 
the  first  brgo  work  printed  in  Greek  (one  psahn 
only  and  the  Batrachomyomnchia  having  preceded). 
This  editionwas  frequently  reprinted.  Wolf  reckons 
scarcely  seven  critical  editions  iivm  the  Editio  Prin- 
ceps to  his  time.  That  o(  H.  Stephanos,  in  Poet. 
Grace /■(Tna&y.OHTM., Paris,  )B66,  ft],,  was  one 
of  the  best.  In  Bngland  the  editions  of  Barnes, 
Cantab..  1711.  2  vols.  4to.,  and  of  Clarke,  who 
published  the  Eiad  in  1739,  and  the  Odyssey  in 
1740,  were  generally  used  for  a  long  time,  and 
often  reprinted.  The  latter  was  published  with 
additions  by  Ernesti,  Lips.    1759—1764,  6  vols. 
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8ici.     This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  with 

Wolfs  Fialegoineiia,  in  1814,  and  again  at  Leipzig 

inlS34. 

A  new  pBiiiid  began  with  Wolf^  second  edition 
(flomerl  et  Hdmerulamm  Op.  el  Rd.  HaliB,  1794), 
the  first  edition  (1784  and  1 1So)  heios  merely  a 
copy  of  tlie  YulgatB.  Along  with  the  seeond  edition 
were  published  the  Prolegomena.  A  third  edition 
waa  pabhshed  from  1801—1807.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editions  of  Wolf  are  with- 

possible  to  know  in  manj  cases  on  what  grounds 
he  adopted  hia  readings,  which  differ  from  the  Tul- 
gnts.  Hepie  began  in  1802  1^  publish  the  Iliad, 
■which  was  finished  in  eiglit  volumes,  and  was  most 
severely  and  unsparingly  reviewed  hj  Wol^  Vosa, 
and  EichslSdt,  in  the  Jenoer  LitBratw  Zcitung, 
1803.  A  ninth  volrnne,  containing  the  Indices, 
was  published  by  Orafcnhan  in  ISSS.  A  cunous 
and  most  ridiculous  attempt  was  made  by  Payne 
Knight,  who  published  (London,  18-20}  the  Ho- 
meric text  cleared  of  all  interpolations,  30  fiu  at 
least  as  his  judgment  reached,  and  well  crammed 
(by  way  of  compensation)  with  digammas,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  editor  to  restore  the  gcnnine 
spelling.  This  edition  is  a  palpable  confirmation 
of  the  fact^  that  to  restore  the  edition  of  Arlstarchus 
is  all  which  modem  cntics  can  attempt  to  achieve. 
The  best  recension  of  the  teit  is  that  by  I,  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1843.  A  very  good  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
with  critical  notes,  was  published  by  Spitzner, 
Ootlia,  183-2—1836,  but  the  anther  did  net  live 
to  puUish  his  explanatory  commentary.  There  is 
an  ojtcellent  commentary  to  the  two  first  books  of 
the  Iliad  by  Freytng^  Fetersbnrgh,  1837  ;  but  Che 
best  of  all  commentaries  which  have  yet  appeared 
on  the  Homeric  poems  are  those  of  Nltssch  on  the 
Odyssey,  Hannov.  1825,  Sec,  of  which  the  three 
volumes  now  published  exlond  only  as  &r  as  the 
twelfth  book.  The  most  valuable  of  the  separate 
editions  of  the  Hymns  are  those  by  Ilgen,  Hal., 
1791,  and  Hermann,  Lips.  1808.  The  Lexicha 
JVouBiB  flonMrtoMiB  {rt  Piadaiiaem)  of  Damm,  ori- 
ginally published  at  Berlin  ia  1785,  and  reprinted, 
London,  1827,  ia  still  of  some  value,  thongh  the 
author  was  destitute  of  all  sound  principles  of 
criticism  j  bat  a  far  more  important  ^vork  for  the 
student  is  Buttmann'e  Iiexihrnia,  Berlin,  1 826  and 
1837,  translated  by  Fishlake,  Lend.  1810,2nd 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
modem  European  languages.  Of  these  translations 
the  German  one  by  Voss  is  the  best  Teprodnction 
of  the  great  ori^iial :  the  English  translations  by 
Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper  must  he  regarded  as 


H0N0RATU9. 
He  waa  one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  lh» 
tragic  Peilad.  The  number  of  his  dnrnma  is  differ- 
ently slated  at  45,  47,  and  67-  His  slatne  stood 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus  at  Byiantium. 
His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  (he  exception  of 
one  title,  EtSTspifieia.  (Suid.  s.  wv.'Opsipo!,  VSupii; 
Tzetz.  CM.  xii.  209,  ad  Lycnph:  p.  264,  ed.  Miitr 
ler  ;  I>iog.  Laert.  ix.  113;  Chiislodor.  Eephrasa, 
407 — (113,  ap.  Bcunck.  Ami  vol  ii,  p.  471  ; 
Fabric.  BsH.  Graec.  vol  ii,  p.  307  i  Wekker,  die 
Gnech.  TragSd.g^.  1261—2.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  snrnamed  Sellins,  who  wrote 
hymns  and  sportive  and  other  poems,  and  in  prose 
mpl  tSi-  Km/iiiTttii'  irpoiroSs-oji',  and  summaries  (irt- 
pioxis)    of  the  comedies   of  Menander.     (Suid. 


vol.  ii 


461.) 


i  S^AAws  ;  Fabric 


ant  worliaon  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  controversy  respecting  their  oi-iginal  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  couree  of  this  article.  A 
complete  account  of  the  literature  of  the  Homeric 
poems  will  be  Ibund  in  the  BifiHolieca  Hoiaerica, 
Halis,  1B37,  and  in  the  notes  to  the  first  volume 
of  Bode^s  Geschiclfte  der  HBHeiiiscfiea  JJicht&wtsi. 
An  accuunt  of  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
is  given  in  an  appendiit  lo  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  Thirlwall^B  Hist-  of  Oreece,  I.K>ndon, 
1845.  [W.  L] 

HOME'BUS  CO^npos).  1.  Agtammarianand 
tj^ic  poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (about  b.  c  280),  waa  the  son  of  the 
giaramarian  Andromachua  and  the  poetess  Myro. 


HOMOLOEUS  COnoAanfs),  a  son  of  Amphion. 
irum  whom  the  Hoinoloian  gate  of  Thebes  was  be- 
hoved to  have  derived  its  name.  (SchoL  ad  S^urip. 
P&WB,  1126.)  Others,  however,  derived  the  nnrao 
of  the  gate  fi^jm  the  bill  Homole,  oc  from  Homnlois, 
a  daughter  of  Niobe.  (Pans.  ix.  8.  §  3 ;  Schol. 
ad  Enrip.  La. ;  Tzolz,  ad  Lycoph.  620.)      [L.  S.J 

HONOR  or  HONOS,  the  personification  of  ho- 
nour at  Rome.  After  the  battle  of  Clastidinm  )» 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Harcellus  vowed  a  temple,  which 
was  to  belong  lo  Honor  and  Virtus  in  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  two  divinities,  two  templea,  one  of  Honor  and 
the  other  of  Vinns,  were  built  close  together.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  26  ;  Val  Max.  i.  1.  §  8-)  C-  Marlus  also 
built  a  temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri  and  Tautones  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. ;  Serv- 
ad  A6n~  L  12) ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  we  may 
nention  an  altar  of  Honor,  which  was  situated  out- 
>IdB  the  Collins  gale,  and  was  more,  ancient  than 
either  of  the  other  (emplea.  (Cic-  de  Leg.  ii.  23.) 
'^  rificing  to  bun  were  obliged  to  have  their 

rered.  (Pint,  ^lassl.  Rom.  13.)  Honoris 
represented,  especially  on  medals  and  coins,  as  a 

with  the  cornucopia  in  his  left  and  a  apear  in  his 

righthand.    (Hirt.  Myttoi.Baderft.  ii.  p.  111.)    It 

should  be  observed  that  8l  Augnstin  (de  Oiv.  Dei, 

iv.  21)  calls  the  god  Honorinus.  [L.  S,] 

HONORA'TUS,  bishop  of  Marseilles  about  tha 

>se  of  the  Sfth  century,  is  generally  considered 

be  the  author  of  the  FSa  S.  HUani  Arelatensis, 

inted  by  Barralia  in  the  Ctnmologia  Sraidae  Is- 

lue  teriaaisis,  p.  IDS,  and  by  Suriue  under  £th 

May.     The  piece  in  question  is,  however,  ascribed 

'n  the  Aries  MS.  to  a  certain  Retierwtini  or  Ra- 

^ejiwius,  the  successor  of  Hiiariua  in  his  episcopal 

ibair.  (Gennad,  De  Pi™  R/mtr.  99.)        [W.  R.] 

HONORA'TUS   ANTONI'NUS,    bisliop  of 

Constantia  in  Africa,  floiuished  dnring  the  persecu- 

■    1  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Vandal  Qenseiic.     He 

he  author  of  an  impressive  and  graceful  letter 

itied  Epistola  ad  Labarea  pro  C/iristo  fereadoa 

MphoTioitrna,  written  about  A.  D.  437 — 440  to  a 

cerl«n  Spaniard  named  Arcadius,  who  having  bsen 

banished  on  account  of  his  faith,  is  here  comforted 

id  encouraged  to  endure  a^ll  greater  hardships  in 

ipport  of  the  truth. 

This  epistle  waa  first  published  by  Jo.  Sichardua 
his  A„tidal.-  costra  omna  Haavaes,  fol.  Basil. 
i28,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Magna,  BiU.  Pair., 
fol.  Colon.  1618,  vol.  v.  p.  iii.,  in  BiM.  Pair.  fol. 
is,  1644  and  1654,  vol,  iii.,  in  the  BM  Pair. 
»■.,  Lugd.   foL  1677,  voLviii-  p.  666,  and  jn 


HONORIUS. 

Rninnrfs  Hisloria  Pcriecatiomi  VwidalicoA,  (I'm 

PariB,  1694,  pt.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  433.  [W.  R.] 


reli 


HONO'RIA. 
HONCaiUS.    1.  1 
ilor  (Bpit.  10) 


le  is  given  ty  An- 

fetheT  of  the  em- 

[.  the  Great ;  hut  all  otiier  wriuis 


peror  ThetKlosii 

cM  him  Theodi     .... 

2.  A  brother  of  tlio  emperor  Theodosins  the 
Grent,  died  before  i.  d.  384.  He  left  by  his  wife, 
who  is  thought  to  be  the  Mmda  mentioned  by 
Claudian  (Zubs  &rm.  69),  two  daughters,  Ther- 

officer,  whose  name  is  not  known,  the  latter  to 
.a]     (Zosim.  V.  4.; 


p.  190.) 

3.  Fi.Avitis  HoNORTUR  AUGUSTUS  (reigned  x.  d. 
3S6-423),  was  the  second  eon  of  Tlieodoaina  the 
Great, by hiBfirstwife,AeliaFlacillB.  [Flacilla.] 
Honorius  was  bom,  according  to  the  moet  trust- 
worthy aecDunta,  9th  Sept.  a.  d.  384.     Thr-  ■- 


authon 


agree  with  Tillemont,  who 

in  a  careful  note,  that  Constantinople  was  db  oiria- 

.p]ao&     (Claudian.  In  IV*  Cotrstdal.  Uonoril,  121 

—140.)     He  was  made  conaul  A.  D.  386,  and  Rp 

pears  in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  with  the  designation 

f  N  b~r  simus,  and  in  the  CStronicoti  of  Prosper 

Aq    la  of  NobiliEsimus   Puer ;   but  in  the 

n        w    f  Marcellinus  and  the  Chronkon  Pas- 

oi  f    w  h  that  of  Caesar.     In  A.n.  333  or  389, 

t  p    b  bly  tho  hitler,   at  any  rale  afler  the 

rpe   M  limus  had  been  defeated,  Honorius  was 

t  f    fr  m  Constantinople  intfl  Italy  by  his  fa- 

her  wh  m  be  accompanied  (a.  d.  389)  when  with 

Val         in  II.  he  made  his  tiimnphal  entiy  into 

],om 

I  393,  while  his  father  was  preparing 

ft)        ar  ag^nst  Eiigenius,  he  was  declared 
A  gus    s,   or,  according  t^   Marcellinus,   Caesar. 

with  himself,  having  designated  Honorins  Caesar 
in  his  Hrst  consniship.  The  time  of  year  at  which 
Honorius  was  declared  Augustus  has  been  disputed, 
and  is  discussed  very  minutely  by  Tillemont ;  but 
he  is  misled  in  his  deciuon,  we  think,  by  identify- 
ing th^  darkness,  "  tenebrae,"  which  is  said  by 
Marcelliauf  and  Prosper  to  hare  occurred  at  the 
time  of  hifrinaugoration,  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  the  description  of  Claudian  (/»/!'.  Conmlat 
Honor.  172,  &c)  shows  it  was  not,  but  simply  an 
unusually  thick  darlcness  from  clouds  or  fiig.  The 
inaugcrarion  took  place  at  the  palace  or  justice 
court,  Hebdomum  ('ESSa/Mv),  near  Constantinople. 
(Coinp.  Ducange,  Cbnsfoiiiuwp.  Gtriilitm.  ii.  B.  § 
3.)  The  statement  of  the  Cb-oiicoa  Pasolafe  that 
TheodoHUS  had  crowned  Honorius  Augustus  (tii 
patrAia)  at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  their  triumphal 
entry  in  A,  D.  389,  must  be  rejected,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  recognised  right  of  Valent^nian  II.  (then 
living)  to  the  dominion  of  the  West.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  error  arose  ftom  the  circumstance, 
dns,  afler  his  victory  over  EugenJLls, 
r  of  Valentinian  II.,  a.  d.  394,  again 
tor  tlonorius,  who  was  consul  for  the  second 
that  year,  inlo  Italy,  and  at  Milan  (or,  ac- 
ng  to  Zosimus,  at  Rome)  solemnly  dechuT;d 
emperor  of  the  West,  assigning  to  him  Gaul, 
n,  Ilaly,and  Aftica,of  whiohho  had  now  come 
"""""'■       ■-■----  ^       and  appointing  Stilicho 


that  Theoi 
the  success 
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to  be  cotnmander-in-chief  in  tho  West  TheoiIOBiua 
died  shortly  after  making  this  arrangement,  Jan. 
17.  SnS,  and  Honorius  succeeded  to  the  possession 
of  the  West,  under  the  energetic  guardianship  of 
Stilicho,  who  had  married  Serena,  daughter  of  Ho- 
norius,  the  late  emperor's  brother  [see  above.  No. 

Honorius  was  but  httle  more  than  ten  years  old 
at  his  fether'B  death,  and  his  tender  years  com- 
bined with  his  natural  inertness  of  chamoler  to 
render  him  a  mere  cipher  in  the  state.  Milan  was 
for  some  yeois  his  place  of  residence,  while  Stilicho 
was  negotiating  with  the  Franks  on  the  Rhenish 
frontier,  or  attempting  lo  engross  the  management 
of  af&irs  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  Western 
.]     The  e 


ierable  t 


It  thecc 


it  of  his  . 


taofgr 


towards  the  partisans  of  Eugenias,  and  the  p 
tnent  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Theodosius  to 
individuals,  are  to  be  ascribed  less  to  Honorius  than 
to  his  ministers,  though  consistent  enough  with  the 
generally  mild  and  humane  disposition  of  ^e  young 
emperor.  In  a.  d.  396  he  was  consul  for  the  thii-d 
time,  and  still  remained  at  Milan,  while  Stilicho 
was  engaged  in  Greece,  cairying  on  the  war  against 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visi-Goths.  [Alaricus.]  In 
A.  n.  398  he  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time.  This 
year  was  dislingnished  by  the  war  against  Gildo, 
who,  being  taken  and  imprisoned,  destroyed  himself 
[Gjldo]  ;  and,  by  tho  marriage  of  Honorius,  who 
espoused  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilidio  and  of 
Serena,  the  cousin  of  Honorius.  The  marriage  was 
a  maiTiage  of  form  only,  for  the  bcid^rooro  was  not 
yet  tourteen,and  the  bride  apparendy  slili  younger. 
Claudian  composed  two  poems  {De  Nwpliii  Ho- 
Karii  et  Murine,  and  i^iweBBuio  in  NigiHai  Honor, 
el  Mar.)  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  these  children ; 


1  he  fon 


old  H 


tpring  from  the  union  never  appeared.  Maria  died 
1  virgin  long  before  the  year  408  ;  but  the  eiact 
year  of  her  death  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
[Zosim.  T.  38.)     About  the  close  of  the  year  398 

of 

them  can  hardly  be  ascerlttined  from  the  vague  pa- 
negyric of  Claudian.  (/«  £irf7T>(j.  3.  378,  &c)  In 
399  Honorius  left  Milan,  apparentiy  for  tlie  first 
time  since  bis  accession  ;  and  the  Theodouan  Code 
enables  ns  to  trace  his  progress.  His  first  journey 
was  in  February  to  Ravenna,  ftom  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Milan  ;  his  subsequent  journeys  were  in 
June  and  the  following  months  lo  Brixia  (Brescia), 
Verona,  Patarium  (Fadua),   and  Aitinum  (At- 

The  year  399  was  distinguished  by  the  rigorous 
persecution  of  paganism.  From  Oonslaiitine  to 
Valentinian  I^  wilk  the  exception  of  the  short 
reign  of  Julian,  the  Christian  religion  had  indeed 
been  supported  by  the  example  and  counlenance  of 
the  emperors ;  but  direct  persecution  appears  to 
have  been  avoided.  The  decay  of  paganism  had 
perhaps  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Roman  senate  (Zosim.  iv.  5S).  jealous  of  the 
favour  which  the  Christian  emperors  had  shown  to 
Constantinople,  Milan,  and  Treves;  and  increasing 
by  their  opposition  in  religious  matters  the  repug- 
nance of  the  emperors  lo  Rome  as  u  permanent 
residence.  Under  Gratian  [Gtt.iriANUs],  and  still 
more  under  Theodosius,  the  force  of  prohibiloty 
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1  w  ira.  mpl  yed  t  h  fe  he  downfel  of  the 
CO  rupt  aj  d  t  j  Ism  t  paganism  ;  and 
und  H  th  p  hlj  w  completed  by  se- 
V  I  Ia«»,  pe  allyby  y  tringeiit  ordiuance 
(Cod.  Til  d  i6  t.  10  H),  dated  from  Rome, 
and  addressed  to  the  praetorian  pmefeot  of  Italy, 
confiscsling  the  reFenuos  (aaaoirae)  of  the  temples 
support  of  the  nrmy,       " 


3s  jet 


any  religions  worfihip  wa?  paid,  should  he  thrown 
down,  ^altars  palled  down,  the  tempteB  them- 
aelTCS,  if  ihe  properly  of  the  crown,  conrerted  to 
public  nses  ;  or,  if  priiate  property,  to  be  pulled 
down  by  tlieir  owners  ;  and  all  heathen  rites  abo- 
lished. To  the  discontent  caused  by  this  sup- 
pression of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  old  religion 
may  perhaps  i>e  ascribed  the  frequent  revolts  of  the 
following  years,  and  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  now  triumphant  Christians  been 
content  to  trust  to  the  native  power  of  truth  in  its 
conflict  with  heathen  error. 

The  years  400—403  were  niailced  by  the  ravage 
ot  the  northern  part  of  Italy  by  the  Viai-Goths, 
under  Alaric.  Tillemont  doubts  whether  this  in- 
vasion was  made   by  Alaric   as  an   independent 


n  offio 


'  of  the  East 


cadrus,  who  hod  appointed  him  praefeot  of  Eastern 
lllyricura.  Honoriua  had  never  been  on  good  lemis 
with  his  brolhor  since  the  death  of  TheodoMus  ;  or 
ralhsr,  the  two  divisions  ot  the  empire  were  eon- 
tionally  embroiled  by  the  intiigues  or  bostilttiee  of 
their  rival  ministers.  Stilieho  in  the  West,  and  Rn- 
finns  and  Enlcopius  in  the  East.  It  ie  probable 
that  his  invasion  of  Italy  .was  on  his  own  account, 
as  independent  king  of  the  Visi-Ootha.  JomHndea 
ascribes  his  hostility  to  the  diminution  or  with- 
holding of  the  suljMdies  paid  to  the  Goths,  the  sons 
ofTheodoaius  wasting  m  luxury  the  revenues  ap- 
plicable to  this  purpose.  Whether  Alsric  con- 
tinued in  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the  three 
years  400—402,  or  whether,  as  is  more  KItely, 
he  was  compelled  or  induced  for  a  time  to  recross 
the  Julian  Alps,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  400,  ap- 
parently near  the  end  of  the  yeai,  he  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquileia^  and  besieged  that  city ; 
and  in  403  he  ravaged  Venetia  and  Liguria.  Rome 
was  alarmed,  and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  were 
repaired,  in  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the 
Goths ;  and  Honorius,  if  we  may  trust  Claudian, 
was  contemplating  a  flight  into  Gaul,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  had  actually  secured  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  The  forces  of  the  West 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  Rhnetia,  but  the  diligence 
of  Stilieho  collected  a  force  with  whieb  be  defeated 
the  Visi-Goths  at  Pollontia  {Polenza,  on  the  Ta- 
naro,  in  Piedmont,  on  or  about  the  29th  March, 
403},  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  into  Pannonia. 
Honorius  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  403  at  Havenna  (which,  from  this  alaming 

aoTeral  months  of  the  year  404,  which 'was  the  year 
of  hie  sixth  consulship  (his  fifth  was  in  A.  D.  402), 
he  was  at  Rome.  The  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial 
eonabata,  which  the  edicts  of  Constantine  had  not 
been  able  to  auppresB,  is  ascribed  to  tliis  year  ;  and 
the  incident  which  gave  immediate  occasion  to  it, 
by  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  young  emperor 
[Tblemachdb,  the  Ascitic],  is  simply  told  by 
Theodoret  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hiet.  (  v.  2S).  The 
progress  of  Christmnity  had  pi-epared  the  way  for 
this  aet,  but  much  of  the  credit  of  it  seems  to  be 
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due  to  Honorius  himself,  aud  the  populace  of  Rome 

propitiating  his  Sivoiir,  and  securing  his  abode 
among  them.  The  people  of  Milan  were  aniious 
for  his  return  to  that  city  ;  but  Honorius  bad  been 
thotougblj  alarmed  by  the  Gothic 


fix  bis 


impregnable  fiirtress  of  Paveni 

He  soon  had  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  choice 
he  bad  made.  Italy  was.devaslated  by  anewhost 
of  barbarians  from  Germany,  under  the  p^|an  Goth 
Radagaiens,  or  Rhadagaisus,  or  Rhodogaisus  ('Fo- 
Saydlao!).  His  army,  according  to  Oroains,  con- 
sisted of  200,000  Goths:  ■■        *  


10  400,01 


It  was  divided  in 

by  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  townsmen,  and 
driven  into  the  Apennines  above  Fesulae  (FiesoleJ, 

Stilieho.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  barbarian  host, 
part  probably  (see  Gibbon)  constituted  the  force 

perhaps,  as  Zositnus  states,  driven  across  the  Da- 
nube, and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Stilieho 
on  their  native  soil.  The  defeat  of  Radagaisus  IS. 
placed  by  Prosper  Aquitanicus  and  'llllemont,  in 
A.  D.  405  !  by  MarcellinuE  and  by  Gibbon  in  A.  D. 
40e.  Possibly  he  invaded  Italy  in  A.  D,  405,  OJid 
was  defeated  in  406. 

The  interval  of  peace  in  Italy  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Radagaisus,  was  occupied  by  Honurius  in 
interceding  for  Chrysostom,  then  at  variance  with 
the  court  of  Constantinople  j  and  by  Stilieho  in 
negotiations  with  Alaric  to  deprive  the  Eastern 
empire  of  tbat  part  of  Ittyricuin  which  belonged  to 
it,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  Western  empire. 
Meanwhile,  Qaul  was  ravaged  by  a  promiscuous 
mnlUtude,  consistit^  for  the  most  part  of  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Alans,  which  Orosius,  Marcellinus,  and 
Prosper  Tiro,  and  apparently  Jerome,  stale  to  have 
been  encited  by  Stilieho :  and  while  the  tide  of  bni^ 
barian  invasion  yet  rolled  over  that  province,  the 
troops  in  Britain  revolted,  and  after  electing  and 
mnrdering  two  emperm-s  in  succession,  crossed  over 
into  Gaul,  under  the  guidance  of  Conslantine,  tlia 
third  usurper  whom  they  had  invested  with  the 
pui-ple.  Some  successes  against  the  German  in- 
vaders aided  apparently  in  obtaining  his  recognition 
by  the  provincials ;  and  establishing  himself  iji 
Gaul,  he  sent  his  son  Conslans  to  secure  Spain. 
Stilieho  sent  Sanis,  a  Goth,  to  attack  him,  but 
Saras  was  compelled  to  retreat.    Meanwhile,  alien- 

Stilicho.  The  ambition  of  Stilieho  appears  to  have 
led  hmi  to  aspire  to  the  direction  of  affiiirs  in  the 
Extern  empire,  when,  by  the  death  of  Arcadius, 
the  crown  devolved  about  this  time  to  Theodosiua 
II.,  a  child  of  seven  years.  But  Serena,  anxious 
to  maintain  the  peace  between  the  two  empires, 
did  not  co-operate  with  lier  hualwnd ;  and  Stilieho, 
by  her  opposition,  lost  much  of  the  benefit  of  bia 
connection  with  the  imperial  family.  Another 
cauee  of  estrangement  existed:  Maria  was  dead, 
'  'Jonorius  wished  to  marry  her  sister,  Ther- 
a.  Serena  was  fevourable  to  his  wish ;  but 
ho,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mutilated  text 
of  Zosimus,  was  opposed  to  it.  The  marriage, 
ler,  took  place.  The  intrigues  of  Olympiua, 
icer  of  the  imperial  household,  who,  according 
iimus,  concealed  his  great  maligniiy  under  a 


ambled  at  Pavia 
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n  irilick  a  niinibcr  of  oMcera  of  mnk,  friendi 
or  supposed  fti^ida  of  Stilicho,  were  slan.  8ti- 
lichn  llimaelf  was  at  Ba,venns ;  hot  Otj'mpiaa,  Bend- 
ing to  the  troops  there,  directed  them  to  seize  him, 
and  he  was  takeu  from  a  churclt  in  which  he  hafl 
ttiken  refuge,  and  put  to  death  hj  ^  band  of 
Heraclian  [Hbhaclianus],  his  eon,  Em^rins, 
escaping,  for  a  time,  to  Rome.  The  plea  for  tha 
eiecutioD  of  Stilicho  ivaa  that  he  was  conepinng- 
the  deposition,  if  not  ths  death  of  Honorius,  in 
order  lo  make  his  oivn  eon,  Eucherius,  emperor  in 
bis  room.  Eucheriusis  said  to  have  been  a  heathen; 
and  this  circumstance  may  bave  either  led  him  to 
cherish  ambitious  hopes,  from  a  reliance  on  the 
support  ot  the  bHU  nuoierDUS  heathens  ;  or  may 
have  inspired  a  jealousy  which  led  the  emperor  and 
his  court  to  impiile  evil  designs  to  him  and  his 
fnther.  The  Cfiiisyaii  writers,  Orosins,  Marcel- 
liiiue,  and  Prosper  Tiro,  speak  of  the  alleged  treason 
without  doubt.  Sozomen  gives  it  as  n  rumcnr ; 
while  the  heathen  historians,  ZoMmus  and  Olym- 
plodorus,  appear  to  have  believed  him  innocent : 
an  indication  that  bis  death  was  connected  with 
the  struggle  of  enpiring  Paganism  with  Cbria^anity. 
By  hie  death,  which  took  place  A,  D.  408,  Olym- 
pius  became  for  a  while  the  ruler  of  aHairs.  A 
severe  prasecution  was  cstrried  on  against  the 
friends  of  StiUcho :  bis  daughter,  Thermanlia,  was 
repudiated  and  sent  home,  still  a  virgin,  to  ber 
motFier,  Serena,  and  died  soon  after. 

The  death  of  Stilicho  furnished  Alaric  with  a 
itence  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  now  deprived  of 


s  tbrm 


His  dem 


ad  of  a  sum  of 


,  which  he  said  was  due  to  him  bein^, 
jccted,  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Honorius  sheltered 
himself  in  Hjtvenna,  while  Alaric  besieged  Reme 
(j.  D.  408),  which  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy 
nuisam.  During  the  siege  the  unhappy  Serena, 
who  was  in  the  city,  was  put  to  death,  on  a  cbsuge 

Home  was  again  besieged  and  talten  by  him,  and 
Attains  proclaimed  emperor  under  his  protection, 
[Alaricdh  i  ATTiLUS.]  The  court  ot  Honorius 
was  the  scene  of  intrigue ;  Olympius  was  sapplanted 
}]yJoviQS,  who  became  paeftictuspraetorio,  hut  WJL^ 
ill  turn,  succeeded  hy  EuseWus,  who  wss  himself  out 
to  death  at  the  instigation  of  AUobichus,  ■ 


t  of  Hon. 


cutedno 


long  after.  Alaric  and  Attains  marched  i  _ 
renna,  which  Honorius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoi 
ing,  and  fleeing  by  aea  into  the  Eastern  empire,  whi 
he  was  encouraged  to  hold  out  by  a  reinfjrceme] 
of  4000  men  (the  corrupted  test  of  Zosimus  sa; 
40,000)  from  his  nephew,  Theodosina  II.,  emper 
of  the  East  Africa  was  saved  for  him  by  tl 
ability  and  good  faith  of  Heraclian  ;  and  m  a. 
410  Attalus  was  deposed  by  Alaric,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  and  a  nego^alion  began 
concluded  between  Honorius  and  5ie  Visi-Gotbic 
king.  The  treaty  was,  however,  brolten  olf,  ^ 
I)arenlly  from  some  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  i 
Saras,  a  Goth  in  the  Roman  service,  and  the 
hitter  enemy  of  Alaric,  who,  in  his  irritation,  re- 
stored to  Attains  the  imperial  title,  hut 
mediately  again  deprived  him  of  it.  ne  men 
marched  to  Rome,  which  ha  took  and  plundered. 
He  died  soon  after  i  and  his  brother-in-law,  Ataul- 
phua,  wIiD  succeeded  him,  retired  with  bis  : 
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after  a  time,  into  Gaul  (a.  d.  412),  and  Italy  was 
once  more  left  free  from  invaders.  lATADLPHua,] 
While  Honorius  (a,d.  409)  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Visi-Goths  and  by  tho  revolt  of  Alaiic, 
Constantine  the  usurper,  who  bad  established  him- 
self ill  Gaul,  proposed  to  come  into  Italy  professodlv 
to  assist  him,  trot  probably  witti  the  intention  of 
aggrandising  his  own  power.  In  elfect  he  entered 
Italy  and  advanced  to  Verona  ;  but  alarmed  by  tho 
execution  of  AUobichus,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  correspondence,  and  apprehending  an 
attack  from  bis  own  partisan,  Gerontius,  who  lind 
revolted  in  Spain,  he  returned  into  Gaul,  and  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender  (a.d.  411),  on 

Somise  of  tiig  life,  to  Constantius,  the  geneiiil  of 
onoiius,  who  besieged  him  in  Aries.  £Cdn- 
STANTrusIII.  J  CoNSTANTiUDS  the  tyrant!  Gk- 
KONi'iua.]  His  life  was  spared  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  sent  info  Italy,  where  Honorius  had  him 
put  to  death,  in  violation  of  the  promise  on  which 
he  had  surrendered.  Fear,  the  source  of  cruelty, 
rendered  Honorius  regardless  of  a  breBch  of  feith 
where  his  own  safety  was  concerned. 

Constantiua  was  now  the  person  of  chief  influ- 
ence in  the  West.  He  had  probably  alre«(jy 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Pladdia,  or  Galla  Placidia 
[GAttA,  No.  3],  the  emperor's  sister,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi-Gotbic  Icing, 
Akric,  and  was  now  in  those  of  his  saccessor, 
Ataulphus.     The  ene^  and  talent  of  Conalantius 

ernund  whom  fresh  ditHcultiee  were  rising.  Jovinus, 
commander  apparentiy  of  Moguntiaonm,  or  some 
furtress  on  the  Rhenish  ftontier,  revolted  ;  and  At- 
talus, the  ex-emperor,  who  bad,  for  his  own  sa^y, 
remained  with  the  Visi-Gotha,  incited  Ataulphus 
to  make  an  alliance  with  him.  -  The  alliance,  however, 
did  not  take  place:  theintended  confed  q 

relied,  Ataulphus  made  a  treaty  with  H         us, 
seized  Sebastian,  brother  of  Jovinus,  wh  m  J 
had  predamied  emperor,  and  sent  his  he  d  to  H 
^  -   mdhavingdrawnJovinushimsolfhtoVl     t 
nco  J,  and  obUged  him  lo  surrender  d  I         d 
ip  {a.  d.  412  or  413)  to  Dardanus  f 

Honorius'  officers,  who,  without  waiti  g  f       h 
leror"*  authority,  put  him  to  death.     Abo  t  th 
e  time  Sallustius,  either  an  accomplice  of  Jo- 
IS  or  a  rebel  on  his  own  account,  was  put  (o 
death  ;  and  HeiacUan,  who,  in  409,  had  preserved 
Africa  for  Honorius,  but  had  since  revolted,  was 
also  defffflted,  taken,  and  ejtecuted.     [Hmi.iCLr- 
.]     Ataulphus,  who   had   again   proclaimed 
Attalus  emperor,  rendered  him  no  eflective  support! 
"  having  married  (A.D.  414)  Pladdia,  sister  of 
Honorius  [Galla,  No.  3J,  became  sincerely  de-  ' 
of  peace.     This  ivas,  however,  prevented  by 
intinsi  who  had  also  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Phicidia,  and  who  attacked  the  Via-Goths,  drove 
m  out  of  Narhonne,  which  they  bad  taken,  and 
ipelled  them  to  retire  into  Spain,  where  Ataul- 
phus was  soon  after  assassinated  (a.  d.  415).     At- 
talus was  afterwards  taken ;  and  Honorius,  whose 
natural  clemency  was  not  now  counteracted  by  his 
feara,  contented  himself  with  banishing  him.     For 
ither  offenders  a  general  amnesty  was  issued.   We 
lave  omitted  during  these  stirring  events  to  notice 
he  consulships  of  Honorius  since  a.  d.  404.     He 
vas  consul  in  A.  D.  407,  409,  41 1,  or  rather  413, 
lis  and  417.     Ravenna  was  his  almost  constant 
esidence,  except  in  407  and  408. 
The  year  417  was  distinguished  by  the  mamnga 
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of  Cmatiintma  (wlio  was  colleagae  of  Honorius 
the  cananlship)  with  Ptacidia,  who,  utter  the  de    h 
of  Atliulphus,  had  suifiTed  mnch  ill  usaga  ft 
hia  murdererf  huE  had  been  reatored  by  Vjilia 
Wallia,  the  anccesaor  <not  immediately)  of  Ataul 
phua ;   and   tbe  year  418  (when   Honoriiie  was 
CDDSnl  for  the  twelfth  time)  by  a  treaty  with   h 
Gothe,  ceding  to  them  the  aontli-weelem  pni't 
GhiiI,  with  Toulonae  for  their  capital,  in  a  asr 
teudal  subordination  to  the  empire  of  the  W 
The  Pmnks  were  gradually  occupving  the  left  bank 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  and  the  Annoricana,  who  al 
of  the  Qanla  exhibited   anything   of    s    miljla 
apirit,  were  acquiring  a  precarioua  and  turbu! 
independence;   and  their  revolt  perhapa  induced 
Hoaorins  to  concedo  to  tho  portion  of  Gaul  remain- 
ing in  the  hande  of  the  Romans  a  popuW  repre- 
eenlati™  body.   In  Spun,  which  had  been  miserably 
raTaged  hy  Snevi,  Alans,  Vandala,  and  Visi-Gotha, 
a  new  claimant  of  the  purple  arose  in  Maximua, 
who  oecilpied  some  part  of  that  eounlly  for  three 
years,  when  he  was  laken  and  aent  to  Ravenna. 
According  to  Proaper  Tiro,  who  alone  noticea  the 
beginnii^  of  his  revolt,  it  appeara  to  have  taken 
place  in  418 :  Its  eappression  la  fined  hj  the  better 
authorityofMarcellinuein  A.n.  423.    Meanwhile, 
troops  of  Honorina  maintained  some  footing  in  the 
country,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
mfiJned  laithfiil  to  hiin. 

In  A.  n.  421  the  importunity  of  Placidia  extorted 
jhim  Honorius  a  share  in  the  empire  for  her  hus- 
band Conalantius  [Constantidb  III.],  the  dignity 
of  Angnsla  for  herself  [Galla,  No.  3],  and  that 
of  Nobilissimus  Puet  for  her  inlant  son  Valentinian 
[VALSNTiNtANUB  III.]  The  death  of  Conatantiua 
a  fev  months  after  delivered  Honorius  ftom  a  eol- 
league  whom  he  had  nnwillingly  accepted.  His 
raanifeataliona  of  afiection  for  the  widow,  especially 
*^  their  incesaant  kissing/^  according  to  Olympic- 
doms,  gave  occasion  to  eonie  scandalous  reports  ; 
but  [heir  love  waa  succeeded  by  hatred,  and  Placidia 
iled  witii  her  children,  Valentinian  and  Honoria 
rOaATA,  No.  2],  M  her  nephew  Theodosins  IL  at 
Conatantinople,  a.  d.  4S3.  The  death  of  Honoriua 
took  place  soon  after  bis  dater's  tiight.  He  died  of 
dropay,  S;th  Aug.  423,  aged  39,  after  a  diaastrous 
reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and  eight  months. 
The  place  of  his  burial  appeal's  Ic  have  been  at 
Ravenna,  where  hia  tomb  is  still  shown  in  a  hnild- 
.ing  said  to  have  been  ereclod  by  Placidia  hia  sister; 
though  it  was  pretended  that  his  body  and  that  of 
hia  two  wives,  Maria  and  Thenoantia,  were  dis- 
covered buried  undec  the  eharch  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  A.D.  1643.  His  Uiiitaenth  Hid  kistconsnl- 
ahip  was  A.  D.  422,  the  year  before  his  death. 

The  character  of  Honoriua  presents  little  that  is 
attractive.  Hia  weakness  vna  not  accompanied 
either  by  6m  accompUshmenls  or  the  amiableneas 
at  Gtatian  and  Valentinian  II. ;  and  though  not 
naturally  cruel,  hia  lears  impelled  him  occasionally 
to  acts  of  blood  and  violatiena  of  good  &ith  t  and 
the  iitter^rence  of  the  secular  power  in  the  aiBiiFs 
of  religion  led  to  persecution  and  eonaeq^uent  dis- 
eontent.      His  leebleneaa   prevented  all  personal 

long  reign,  the  longest  the  empire  bad  known,  with 
the  ejtception  of  thoaa  of  Auguetus  and  Coustantine 
the  Great,  determined  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  bng  catali^ue  of  usurpers,  the  sure 
indieatioii  of  a  weak  government,  ia  given  hy  Orc- 
sius,     Rome  ilself  was  talien  by  a  foreign  invader, 
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h     h         me  aince  ita  capture  by  the  Gauls, 
d      B  s,  B.  c.  390  ;  and  the  barbarians  ae- 

C  he  Flanks,  and  the  Biugundiana, 

G  he  Suevi,  V.indals,  and  Alans,  in 

lly  n  pe  d  nl.  The  vigour  of  Theodosiua  tho 
G  eat,  and  h  energy  of  Stihcho,  had  deferred 
h  ea  am  for  a  while ;  but  the  downfal  of 
h        te  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire  de- 

n  es  d  at)  themiUtBi7  abilityof  Constanlias 
IS    protected  Italy,  and  preaemed  with  difficulty 


Ho- 


n  h  np  n  Ravenna,  appeaca,  from  an  an 
dole  preserved  by  Pcocopjua,  as  readng,  however, 
on  report  only,  and  repeated  with  some  varialion 
by  Zonaraa,  to  have  looked  on  these  calamities 
with  apathy.  When  Rome  waa  plundered  by 
Alaric,  a  eunuch  who  had  the  care  of  the  poultry 
of  Honoriua  announced  to  him  that  "  Rome  waa 
dcatrcyed  '*  ('Pc^^iiy  (JffdXojAt).  "  And  yet  ahe  juat 
now  ate  out  of  my  handa,"  waa  the  reply  of  the 
em^ror,  referring  to  a  ^raurite  hen,  of  unusual 
siae,  which  he  called  "  Rome,"  "  I  mean,"  aaid 
the  eunuch,  "  that  the  city  of  Rome  has  heen  de- 
airoyed  by  Alaric"  "  But  I,"  said  the  emperor, 
"thonglitthatmyhen'Romo' was  dead."  "  8» 
stupid  (adds  Prooopius)  do  they  say  this  emperor 
waa."  Yet,  weak  and  atupid  aa  he  waa,  he  re- 
Uuned  his  crown,  so  firmly  had  the  ability  of  Theo- 
doaius  fixed  the  power  of  hia  family.  (Zosimus,  v, 
SB,  5S,  vi. ;  Oioaiua,  vii.  36—43  i  Olympiodor. 
apud  Phot.  S^  cod,  SO  i  Clandian,  Opera,  pasaimi 
Marcellin.  CAitm. ;  Idatius,  Fnsli  and  Cironiam  ; 
Prosper  Aqnitao.  CStob.  ;  Prosper  Tiro,  Ctfun.  ; 
Caesiodor.  C/avn.;  Ckrm.  Fascial,  pp.  304—313, 
ed.  Paris,  vol.  i.  pp.  663—579,  ed.  Bonn;  Pro- 
copiua,  De  BeH.  Fand.  i  1—3 ;  Jomandes,  De 
/fe6.  Ge(ib.  0.  29— 33  ;  Socrat //■.  S.  vi.  l,iii.  10; 
Soaom.  H.  E.  TJii.  1,  IK.  4,  6—16 ;  Theodoret. 
H.  S  V.  26  ;  Theoplian.  Chronog.  pp.  83—72,  ed, 
Paris,  pp.  116— 130,  ed.  Bonn  1  Zonanis,  xiii.  21  ; 
Qothofred.  ChronaL  Cod.  Theodae.;  Tillemont, 
Hist..d^  Empermn,  vol.  v.;  Gibbon,  ch.  39,  30, 
31,  33  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  pp.  171—174  ;  Ducange, 
FamU.  Bgtaatinae.)  [J.  C.  U-l 


HONCRIUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  name  profiled  to 
short  geogmphicnl  tract  first  published  by  J. 
Groncvius,  in  his  edition  of  Pompouiiia  Mela  (Lug. 
Bat.  1685),  fi'om  an  imperfect  MS.  in  the  Thu- 
anean  library  at  Paris,  imder  the  title  JaliiHoaofa 
Ofoioris  Excerjtta  quae  ad  Ctrnnogta/f^iimn  per- 
■    '      >rding  to  the  aiTangement  here  adopted. 


•orld  is  divided  m 


Weatem,  Northern,  Southern  ( Oosonas  Orieslalis, 
Ocetd^ntaliSf  Septentrionulis,  Merrdiattus),  and  a 
catalogae  ia  ^ven  of  the  aees,  ialanda,  mountaina, 
provinces,  towns,  rivers,  and  nations  contained  in 
each,  fomiahing  nought  aare  a  hare  enumoration  of 
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lurce,    t 


iionaliy   length    of 


HORAQ. 
course,  arc  specifie.i.     With  regard  lo  the  author 
of  this  worlt,  or  of  the  work  of  which  this  may  lie 

thai^h  there  can  be  Uttle  orno  doubt  that  he  ie  the 
Juias  Ornlor  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  {Div.  LeO. 
c  25}  as  a  dUtioguished  writer  upon  these  topics, 
and  he  m  one  of  flie  many  personages  to  whom  the 
ItinerMy  of  Antoninus  has  been  HBcribed,  aa  well 
as  the  Coamographj-  of  Aethicus  Hister,  a  compi- 
lation in  many  points  identical  with  tht 
which  we  have  been  describing.  [AntOi 
ABTHICU^]  (See  the  ediOon  of  Pomponiua  Mela 
by  J.  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  Bvo..  Ili86,  and  by 
A.  Oronoviua,  Lug.  Bat  8to.,  1722 ;  also  the 
prefiioe  of  Westeljng  to  his  edition  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Itineraries,  Amst.  4to.,  1735.)  JW.  R.] 
HOPLADAMOS  (;OwM'SaKos'),  one  of  the 
Gignntes  who  accompanied  and  protected  Rhi 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  bii'lh  to  Zen 
(I'aus.  viiL  32.  §  4,  86.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

HORAE  (^Opui),  originally  the  peTBonificatior 
or  goddesses  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  sei 
Boiis,  hut  in  later  times  they  were  regarded  aa  th 
goddesses  of  order  in  gene^  and  of  jnatice.  In 
Homer,  who  neither  mentioiiB  theur  parents 
their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian  divinitie 
the  weather  and  Uie  ministers  of  Zeus ;  and  in  this 
capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of  Olyrapui,  and 
promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  by  tbi 
kinds  of  weather  they  send  down.  {Od.  x 
comp,  X.  469,  xis.  132,  II.  v.  749,  viii.  393.)  Ae 
^e  weather,  generally  speaking,  is  regulated  ac- 

— J- o  the  seasons,  they  ore  furthei'  described 

"  e.  the  regular 
hersolE    (Od. 
,  ,  y.Ul.)  They 

are  Itind  and  benevolent,  bringing  to  gods  and  men 
many  thmgs  that  ate  good  and  desirable.  (II.  xri. 
460  i  comp.  Hj/aa.  m  jlpoS.  Py/h.  16  ;  Theocrit 
^v.  IDS  !  Ov.  FaO.  i.  125.)  As,  however,  Zeus 
has  the  power  of  gathering  and  dispersing  the 
clouds,  they  are  in  reality  only  his  ministers,  and 
sometimes  also  those  of  Hera.  (//.  viii.  433  ;  comp. 
Moschns,  /rfj*.  ii,  160  ;  Pans.  t.  11.  §  3.)  Men 
in  diflerent  circumstances  regard  ihe  conrso  of  time 
(or  the  seasons)  either  as  rapid  or  aa  slow,  and  both 
epithets  are  accordingly  applied  to  the  Horae. 
(Theocr.  it.  104 ;  Pmd.  Nem.  iv.  34 ;  Horat, 
Carm.  ir.  7.  8  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii,  ]  18.)  The  course 
of  the  Eeasons  (or  boars)  is  eymbolieally  described 
by  the  dance  of  the  Horae  ;  and,  in  conjnnction 
with  the  Chsriles,  Hebe,  Haimonia,  and  Aphro- 
dite, they  acciHn'pany  the  songs  of  the  Mnses,  and 
Apollo's  play  ort  the  lyre,  with  their  dancing. 
(Horn.  Hyms.  in  ApoS.  PyOi.  16,  &c  i  Find.  Ot. 
iv.  2  ;  Xen.  Sympoi.  7.)  The  Homeric  notions 
continued  to  be  entertained  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, the  Horae  being  considered  as  the  givers  ot 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  of  spring 
and  autumn,  i.  e.  of  Nature  in  her  bloom  and  ma- 
turity. At  Athens  two  Horae,  Thallo  (the  Hora 
of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
woi'shipped  from  ver?  early  tunes.  (Pans.  in.  3S. 
8  t ;  comp.  Athen.  jtiv.  p.  636;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  118, 
&0. ;  Val.  Place,  iv.  92  ;  Lucian,  IXol.  Dear.  x.  1.) 
The  Hora  of  spring  BCcompanies  Peraephoue  every 
year  on  her  ascent  fiom  the  lower  world  j  (uid  the 
expression  of  "  The  chamber  of  the  Horae  opens" 
iB  equivalent  to  "  The  sprmg  is  coming,"  (Orph. 
//yinH.  jtlii.  7  ;  Pind.  Fraffni.  xW.  13,  p.  676,  ed. 
ISoeckh.)     The  attributes  of  spring— -ftoivers,  fra- 
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s  under  which  Nature  m 


grancc,  and  gracefnl  freahnesa — are  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae;  thus  they  adorned  Aphro- 
dite as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  made  a  garland  of 
flowers  for  Pandora,  and  even  inanimate  things  are 
described  as  deriving  peculiar  chaims  from  the 
Horae.  (Ham.  HgBK.  viii.  6,  Su. ;  Hes.  Op.  65  ; 
Hygin,  Fuel.  AslT.  ii.  6  ;  Theocr-  i.  ISO  i  Athen. 
ii.  p.  60.)  Hence  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  and 
are  mentioned  along  with  the  Charites,  and  botli  are 
Frequently  confounded  or  identified.  (Pans.  ii.  17. 
§  4  ;  Muller,  Qrduim.  p.  176,  &c.  2nd  edit.)  As  they 
were  conceived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows,  they  appear  also  as  the  prolec- 
tiessee  ot  youth  and  newly-bom  gods  (Paus.  ii.  I S. 
g  3  ;  Find.  Fy&.  is.  62  ;  Pbilostr.  IiRas.  i.  26  , 
Nonnns,  Dionys.  k1.  60) ;  and  the  Athenian  youths, 
on  bang  admitted  among  the  epheW,  mentioned 
Thallo,  among  other  gods,  in  the  oath  they  look  in 
the  temple  of  AgtauloB.     (Pollui,  viii,  106.) 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  Qreek  mytho- 
logy, a  gradual  transition  is  visible,  from  purely 
physical  to  ethical  notions,  and  the  influence  which 
the  Horae  originally  had  on  nature  waa  subse- 
quently transferred  to  human  life  in  particular. 
The  first  trace  of  it  occurs  even  in  Hesiod,  for  he 
describes  them  as  giving  to  a  state  good  laws,  Jus- 
tice, and  peace  ;  he  calls  ^  em  the  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis,  and  gives  them  the  significnnt  names 
ot  Eunomia.  Dice,  and  Eirene.  {Theog.  901,  &c.; 
Apollod.  J.  3.  p  1  ;  Diod.  V.  72.)  But  the  ethical 
and  pbyacal  ideas  are  not  always  kept  apart,  and 
both  are  oftenmixedup  with  eadi  other,  as  in  Pindar. 
(01.  jv.  2,  jtiii.  6,  Neia.  U.  31 ;  Orph.  Hgmn.  43.) 
The  number  of  tho  Horae  is  difEerent  in  the  differ- 
ent writers,  though  the  most  ancient  nurDber  seems 
to  have  been  two,  as  al  Athens  (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  7, 
in.  35.  g  1)  i  hut  afterwards  theh-  common  number 
is  three,  like  that  of  the  Moerac  and  Charites.  Hy 
ginus  (Fid).  183)  is  in  great  confusion  respecting 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Horae,  as  he  mixes 
up  the  original  names  with  surnames,  and  the  de- 
signations of  separate  seasons  or  houra.  In  this 
manner  he  first  makes  out  a  list  of  ten  Horae,  vis. 
Tilanis,  Auio,  Eunomia,  Pheruaa,  Carpo,  Dice, 
Enpnria,  Eirene,  OrthoBia,  aiid  Thallo,  and  a  second 
of  eleven,  Auge,  Anatole,  Mnaia,  Gymnasia,  Nym- 
phes,  Mesembria,  Sponde,  Telete,  Acme,  Cypridos, 
Dysis.  The  Horae  (Thalio  and  Carpo)  were  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,  and  their  temple  there  also 
contained  an  altar  of  Dionysus  Otthus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  38  ;comp.  riv.  p.  656  ;  Hesyeh.  s.«.  S,.a.n)  ;  they 
«re  likewise  worshipped  at  Aig;os  (Paus.  ii.  20. 
4), Corinth,  and  Ol3mpia(v.  16.  §3).  In  works  of 
-t  the  H  orae  were  represented  as  bk      ' 
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Mi^lBiIiieTb.i\.f.Vii.) 

HORAPOLLO  ('HfoiritA^wi')  was,  according  to 
Suidas  (a.  v.),  a  very  distinguished  Greek  grsin- 
nuuian  of  Phaenebythis  in  Egypt,  who  first  taught 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosins.  He  is 
further  said  to  have  written  commentaries  on  So- 
phocles, Alcaeus,  and  Homer,  and  a  separate  work, 
entitled  Ttfievwii,  L  e.  on  itiiiini,  or  places  sacred 
to  the  gods.  (Coaip.  Steph.  Byi.  e.  v.  ^eviS^ea.) 
Photiua  (BiU.  Cod.  279,  p.536,  ed.  Bokker)  speaks 
of  him  as  a  grammsiian,  and  the  author  of  a  work, 
YltiA  tCi/  vaTplav  "AA({Hi<()t(nr,  tbongh  this  may 
have  been  the  worii  of  another  Horapollo,  who  was 
likewise  aa  Egyptian,  but  lived  under  the  emperor 
Zeno.    Under  tiie  name  of  Horapollo  (or,  as  soma 
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svcies  of  e^cpIaoaUons  of  hiemglyphica, 
great  iiDportance  to  thoae  who  study  hieroglyphics, 
for  it  reftrs  to  the  very  fbnns  wliish  are  slia  sei 
OB  Egyprisn  monuments,  wbieh  show  that  the  woi 
Wa3  written,  hy  a  person  who  knew  the  monnmeD 
weJI,  and  had  studied  them  with  care.  The  eecoi 
book  ia  inferior  to  the  first,  and  is  probably  di 
figured  by  later  interpolations.  Whether  the  who 
is  the  production  of  the  grantnuuian  who  liv^ 
under  Tlieodosius,  or  of  some  other  person  of  the 
name,  cannot  be  dsclded  ;  bnt  that  the  writer  wns  a 
naUve  of  Egypt  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  work.  As  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  it  seems  probable  that  he  lived  about  the 
beginnmg  of  the  fifth  century.  Who  the  Qreek 
translalnc  PhiUppus  was,  is  quite  itnceitain ;  some 
even  believe  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  and  that  the  interpolalionB  in  the  second 
book  mnst  be  ascribed  te  him  ;  but  there  appears 
ta  be  nogood  reason  foe  placing  him  at  so  late  a 
peiiod.  The  wock  wns  first  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Greek  fiihnlists,  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1505,  fol.;  se- 
parate editions  are  those  of  Paris  (1621, 8vo^  witb 
a  Lai.  translation  by  Trebatius),  of  J.  Mercer 
(Paris,  1548,  4to^  1661,  Bvo.),  D.  HBschel  (Augs- 
burg, ISS6,  4to.),  de  Pauw  (Utrecht,  1727,  4to., 
contains  the  notes  of  the  preyious  editors) ;  but  the 
best  criticiU  edition,  with  an  extensive  commentary, 
is  that  of  Conr.  Leeinane  (Amsterdam,  1S35,  Bvo.), 
who  has  accompanied  hie  edition  with  v^nable 
prolegomena.  (Comp.  Lenonnant,  Recierda  mr 
COrigiae,  S[c.,  el  PIMUi  adaelle  des  Hiirn^g- 
Iifci9HMJ'flbn^)W:foi!,  Paris,  1838, 8vo. ;  Goalianoff, 
EsaaU  aur  let  HiSrofflt/ph.  d*IIorafoi/ottt  Paris, 
1827,  ito.  i  A.  S.  Corey,  Tie  Hien^sipiia  of 
tforapoRo,  London,  1840, 8vo. ;  Baosiia,  Aegnptens 
Selle  m  der  Wellffeaek  toK  L  p.  402,  Sic.)    [L.  S.] 

HOBATIA,  was  the  daughter  of  P.  Horalius, 
and  sister  of  the  three  Horatii  who  fought  with  the 
Curiatii  of  Alba.  Horatia  was  betrothed  to  a 
CuriatiuB,  and  when  she  saw  her  surviving  brother 
returning  m  triumph,  and  bearing  the  bloody 
mantia  of  her  loTer,  ahe  burst  forth  into  wailing 
and  reproaches.  Her  brother,  in  liis  wrath  at  her 
untimely  grief,  stabbed  Uoiatia  to  the  heart,  and 
her  father  denied  hec  sepulture  in  the  burying-place 
of  the  Homtii.  (Dionys.  iii.  21;  Liv.  i.  26;  Pint. 
P-o'^L  Gr.  et  Som.  16 1  Fior.  i.  3;  Schol.  Bob. 
in  CSj.  MSiman.  p.  277,  Orelll)        [W,  B.  D,] 

HORA'TIA  OENS,  was  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome  (Lydns,  de  Memar,  iv.  1 ),  belong- 
ing to  the  third  tribe,  the  Lueerea,  and  one  of  the 
lesser  houses.  (Dionys.  i.  23.)  It  traced  its  origin 
to  the  hero  Horatns,  to  whom  an  oak  wood  was 
dedicated  (fd.  v.  14)  ;  and  from  its  affinity  with 
the  Cucialii  of  Alba,  seems  to  have  been  of  Latin 
race.  Some  writers  indeed  described  the  Horatii 
as  Albans,  and  as  the  champions  of  Alba  in  the 
combat  with  the  Cnriatii.  (Liv.  i.  24.)  But  the 
story  of  tho  triple  combat  generally  assigned  the 
Horatii  to  Rome.  (Liv.  t  «. ,-  Dionys.  iii.  12; 
Pint.  ParaU.  Gr.  el  Rom.  16  ;  Flor.  i.  3;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Fa-.  III.  4 ;  Zonar.  »ii.  6.)  There  are 
some  indications  of  rivalry  1>etween  the  Valeria 
gens  and  the  Horatia  (Dionys.  v.  35  i  Liv.  iL  8) ; 


H0SATIU8. 
(Pkt.  Num.  5;  Dionys.  ii.  48,  v.  12),  the  feud 
may  have  been  nation^  as  well  as  political.  In  the 
division  of  the  Roman  people  (populna  and  plebs) 
by  ServiuB  Tullius  mto  Agrarian  tribes,  one  of  the 
tribes  ^vas  the  Horatia,  Monuments  of  the  Ho- 
ratia gens  were  the  "sacer  campus  Horatinrum" 
(Mart.  Si^.  iii.  47) ;  the  "  Horatii  Pila,"  or 
trophy  of  the  victory  over  the  Alban  brethren 
(Dionys.  iii.21;  Liv.  i.  26;  Schol.  Bob.  ii  Oc. 
MUonicm.  p.  377,  Orelli)  ;  tho  tomb  of  Horatia, 
built  near  the  Porta  Capena  of  sq^uared  stone  (Liv. 
i.  26)  1  the  graves  of  the  two  Horatii  near  Alba, 
oKtant  in  the  6th  century  of  Rome  {Liv.  I.  e. ;  Nrc- 
buhr,  M.  H.  voi.  i.  note  870)  i  and  the  "  Sororlum 
Tigillum,"  or  Sister's  Gibbet  (Feat.  s.  v.  Soror. 
ligilL;  Dionys.  iiL  22;  Liv.  £c.)  The  Horatia 
Gene  had  the  snrnames  Barbatus,  Cocles,  Put- 
ViLLUS.  A  few  members  of  the  gens  ai«  men- 
tioned without  a  ct^omen,  [W.  B.  D.] 

HORATIUS,  1.  P.  (Kv.  L  26  ;  Zouar.  vii.  6), 
M.  (Dionye.  iiL  28— 32  1  CicpeoMil.  3),v™Bthe 
fether  of  the  three  brethren  who  fought  at  Alba. 
He  pronounced  his  daughter  justly  slain,  and  his 
verdict  tended  much  to  his  son^  acquittal  (Dionys. 
Liv.  II.  cc.) 

2.  P.,  son  of  h  prec  d  g  and  urvivor  oE 
the  three  brethren  h  f  gh  w  h  the  thi-ee 
Curiatii  for  the  ei  prema  y  f  R  m  ver  Alba. 
When  his  two  br  h  rs  h  d  f  II  H  tatlus  was 
Btill  unhurt,  and  b j  a  p  nded  II  gh  anquished 
his  three  wounded  oppon  nt«  by  ring  them 

severally.  Horatia  re  n  d  n  mph,  bearing 
his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  approaiJied  the  Capene 
gate  his  sister  [Horatia]  met  him,  and  recognised 
on  bis  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
her  betro^ed  hiver.  Her  importuuate  grief  drew 
on  her  the  wroth  of  Horatius,  who  slabbed  her, 
exclaiming  "  so  perish  every  Roman  woman  who 
bewails  a  foe."  For  this  murder  he  was  adjudged 
by  thedonmviri  to  be  ecourged  with  covered  head, 
anged  on  the  hapless  tree.    Horatius  appealed 

fiither  pronounced  bun  guilllesB,  or  he  would  have 
punished  him  by  the  paternal  power.  The  populus 
"•iquitted  Horatius,  but  prescribed  a  form  of  punish- 
lent.  With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius 
passed  under  a  yoke  or  gibbet — tigill«m  sororiam. 
(fflsi.  s.  V.  Soror.  Tigillum,  p.  297,  ed.  Mailer.) 
tn  memory  of  the  crime  and  its  expiation,  the  yoke 
vas  repaired  from  age  to  age,  aitais  were  raised  to 
Funo  Sororia  and  to  Janus,  and  sacrifices  were  en- 
ailed  on  the  Horatiau  family.  In  the  war  which 
ihoitly  Ibtlowed  the  combat  of  the  three  brethren, 
SoratiuB  was  entrusted  by  the  king,  Tullus  Hosd- 
lins,  with  the  destruction  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  ii). 
""  -22,  31;  Liv.  i.  24— 26i  VaL  Max.  vi.  .1. 
Flor,  L  3;  Cic.  pre  Mil.  S;  Sdiol.  Bob.  ia 
Miloa.  p.  277,  ed.  Orelli;  Id,  de  Intiail.  ii.  20 ;  Vic- 
toriu.  Cut.  de  Taeeid.  i.  30;  Pint.  PoroS.  JMin.  16 ; 
Aurel,  Vict,  de  Vir.  Ill  4;  Zonal,  vii.  6.) 

[W.  B.  D.] 
Q.  HORA'TIUS  FLACCUS,  WM  born  on  the 
8th  of  December  (vL  idua  Decemb,),  in  the  yenc 
B.  c  65,  A.  o.  689,  during  the  consulship  of  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatua.  The 
)oet  is  hie  own  bingrapher.  The  place  of  his  birth, 
he  station  and  occupation  of  his  fether,  tho  prin- 
upal  events  and  the  general  character  nf  hie  life, 
■eat  upon  his  own  authority.  Hia  birthplace  was 
m  the  doubtful  confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
n  the  territory  of  the  militaiy  colony  Venuaia, 
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Ko  appears  lo  linve  cherished  an  attEiclment  to  th( 
romantic  scenes  at  his  in^cf ;  he  alludes  mora 
than  once  to  tho  ehcrea  of  the  aounding  Anfidns, 
near  which  iiver  he  was  born  (Carai.  iii.  30.  10, 
iv.  3,  2),  and  in  a  sweet  description  of  an  adven- 
ture in  hu  childhood  (Oirni.  iii.  i.  9,  20),  he 
introduces  n  lery  distincl  and  graphic  Tiew  of  tht 
Whole  region,  now  pact  of  the  BasilicaUi.  (Conip. 
A,  Lombardi,  MoRHinenfa  della  Basilieala,in  Bwllel. 
ddla  IhsHI.  Amhueol.  di  Roma,  vol.  L  Dec  19. 
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The  &ther  of  Hon 


vflB  a  lihertinDB :  he  had 
n  before  the  birth  of  the 


18  of  ingenuous  birth,  but^did  not  allo- 
gethec  escape  the  tnunt,  which  adheied 
ei-en  of  remots  senile  origin.  (Sat  i.  6.  46.)  Of 
his  mother  nothing  is  known;  from  the  silence  of 
the  poet,  it  is  probable  that  she  died  dunng  liis 
eacl^  youth.    It  has  been  the  natural  and  received 

some  one  of  the  great  &unily  of  the  Homtii,  which, 
howeier,  does  not  appear  to  have  maintained  its 
diatmction  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic.     But 

he  may  have  beitn  a  freedman  of  the  colony  of 
VenuMa,  which  wfiB  inscribed  ill  the  Hoialiun 
tribe.  (0.  F.  Gmtefend,  in  Ersch  and  Grubei'a 
Encgel^'dilie,  and  E.  L.  Grotefend,  in  the  LUerarn 
Traimetiom  of  Darmitadt.)  We  know  no  reason 
flir  hi^  having  the  piaenomen  Quintus,  or  the  more 
remarkable  agnomen  Flaccns;  thia  name  is  not 
known  to  have  been  borne  by  any  of  the  Horalian 
fomlly. 

His   father's  occupation  was  that  of  collector 

or  exauctionnm) ;  the  latter  no  doubt  a  proGwhle 
office,  in  the  gi'eal  and  frequent  changea  and  oon- 
fiscationa  in  property  during  the  civil  wars.  With 
the  profita  of  his  office  he  had  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  where  the 
poet  waa  born.  The  lather,  either  in  hie  parental 
fondness  tor  hie  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hope- 
ful promise  in  the  boy  (who,  if  much  of  the  ro- 
mailtic  adventure  alluded  to  above  be  not  mere 

the  neighbourhood  "aa  not  onlavoured  by  the 
gods  "),  determined  to  devote  hie  whole  time  and 
fortune  lo  the  education  of  the  future  poeL  Thoi^h 
by  no  meana  rich,  and  with  an  uDproductire  lami, 
he  declined  to  send  the  ysnng  Horace  to  the 
common  achool,  kept  in  Venusia  by  one  Flaviua, 
t«  which  the  children  of  the  rural  aristocracy, 
chiefly  retired  miUtary  offioera  (the  eonsenuential 
Bona  of  consequential  centurions),  resorted,  with 
their  ratchels  and  tablets,  aud  their  monlilly  pay- 
ments. (Sat.  i.  1\.  5.)  Probably  about  hia  twelfth 
year,  the  father  carried  the  young  Horace  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  ft  knight's  or 
eenator'a  eon.  He  took  care  that  the  youth  should 
not  be  depressed  with  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  and 
provided  him  with  dreas  and  with  the  attendance 
of  slaves,  befitting  the  higher  class  with  which  he 
mingled.  The  honest  parent  judged  that  even  if 
his  son  should  be  compelled  lo  fallow  his  own 
humble  calling,  he  would  derive  great  advantages 
from  a  good  eduwitiou,  But  he  did  not  eipose  the 
boy  unguarded  to  the  dangers  and  templationa  of 
a  disaolule  capilai :  the  lather  accompanied  him  lo 
the  different  schools  of  instruction,  watched  over 
his  morals  with  gentle  severity,  and,  as  the  poet 


osaurea  ua,  not  only  kept  him  free  from  vice,  but 
even  the  auepicion  of  it.  Of  hia  fotllei  Horace 
always  wiitee  with  becoming  gratitude,  bordering 
on  reverence.  {Sal.  i.  i.  J05.)  One  of  these 
schools  was  kept  by  Orbilina,  a  retired  military 
man,  whose  Hogging  propensities  have  been  immor- 
taliaed  by  his  pupil  {Ephi.  xi.  1,  71.)  He  was 
Instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  the 
poets  were  the  usual  school  books  —  Homer  in  the 
Greek,  the  old  Irsgie  writer,  Livius  Andronicus 
(who  had  likewise  translated  the  Odyssey  into 
satnmian  vetae),  in  the  Latin. 

But  at  this  tune  a  good  Bfman  education  was  not 
complete  without  a  residence  at  Athens,  the  great 
achool  of  philosophy,  perhaps  of  theoretic  oratory. 
The  father  of  Hoiace  was  probably  dead  before  hia 

to  incur  this  further  expense.  In  his  18tli  year  the 
young  Horace  proceeded  to  that  seat  of  learning. 
Theomiiestua  the  Academic,  Ciatippua  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  Philodemns  the  Epicurean,  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  different  achoola  of  philo^phy.  Horace 
seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demua,  though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of 
Eplcums.  {L^  ii.  2.  15.)  Of  his  companions 
we  know  nothing  certain ;  but  Quintus  Cicero  the 
younger  was  among  the  yonth  then  studying  at 
what  we  may  call  this  university  of  antiquity.  The 
civil  wars  which  followed  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  iuleirupled  the  young  HonLce  in  his  peace- 
Athens  ;  and  in  that  city  it  would  have  been 
wondetfid  if  most  of  the  Roman  youth  had  not 
thrown  themselves  with  headlong  Milour  into  the 
ranks  of  republican  liberty.  Bmtus,  it  is  probable, 
must  hav-e  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  Ro- 
maa  officers  for  his  new-raised  troops.  Either 
from  his  personal  character,  or  from  the  strong 
recommendation  of  his  tciends,  Horace,  though  by 
no   meana  of  robust  constitution,  and  altogether 

tank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  command  of  a 

legion :  his  promotion,  as  he  was  of  ignoble  birth, 

made  hun  an  object  of  some  jealousy.     It  is  pro- 

~  Lille  that  he  followed  Brutus  into  Asia ;  some  of 

a  aJlueiona  to  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  appear  too 

stincl  for  borrowed  or  conventional  description  ; 

td  the  somewhat  coarse  and  dull  fun  of  the  stoiy 

which  forms  the  subject  of  the  seventh  satire  seems 

a  imply  that  Horace  was  present  when  the  adven- 

,ure  occurred  in  Clazomenae.     If  indeed  he  has 

lot  poetically  heightened  his  hard  service  in  these 

van,  he  was  more  than  once  in  ailuations  of  difli- 

lulty  and  danger.  (Cfl™i.ii.  7. 1.)     But  the  battle 

if  Fhilippi  put  a:i  end  to  the  military  career  of 

Horace  ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  charged  with  a 

:owBxdly  abandonment  of  his  republican  principles, 

le  seems,  happily  for  mankind,  to  have  felt  that  bis 

calling  waa  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.   The  playful 

"  aion  of  the  poet  to  his  flighl,  his  throwing  away 

shield,  and  hia  acknowledgment  of  his  fear* 

{Carm.  ii  7.  9,  EpM.  ii.  2.  46,  &c.)  have  oiven 

rise  to  much  grave  ceneure  and  aa  grave  defence. 

(Lessing,  Reltmges  dea  Ronne,  Werke,  voL  iv.  p. 

-    3d.  18381  Wiehind,  MifesoB^istii,  3.)     It 

td  he  no  impeachment  of  his  coun^e  that  he 

L  with  the  real,  afler  the  total  discoinlitnre  of 

army ;  and  that  he  withdrew  at  once  from  what 

sagacity  perceived  to  be  a  desperate  cause.   His 

poetical  piety  attributes  his  escape  to  Mercury,  the 
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god  of  letters.     Horace  found  Ms  way  ba 
Italy,  and  as  perhaps  he  was  not  aufficieutly  rich 
or  distinguished  tu  drend  proscription,  or,  accordi 
to  tFie  1i^  b}'  SaeUinius,  having  obtained  hia  pardc 
he  ventured  at  once  to  retiun  to  Rome.     He  h 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life ;  his  paternal  estate  li 
been  awept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture,     "V 
nnsia  is  one  of  the  cities  named  hy  Appian  (B.  C. 
iv.  3)  as  confiscated.    Atcordiiig  to  the  lite  by  Sue- 
tonius, Horace  bought  a  clerlEship  in  the  quaeato  ' 
office.     Bnt  from  what  sourcca  ha  was  enabled 
obtain  the  pBrchaae-monoy  (in  these  imcerts 
times   such   offices  may  Irave  been   sold  at  1< 
prices),  whether  from  the  wreck  of  fcia  ibrtam 
old  debts,  or  the  liberality  of  friends,  we  have 
clae.     On  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed 
live  with  the  ntmost  frngolity.     His  ordinary  fR 
was  but  a  vegetable  diet ;  his  household  stnfF  of  the 
meanest  ware,  and,  unUko  pacta  in  general,  ho  had 
a  very  delicate  taste  for  pure  water.   How  long  he 
held  thia  place  does  not  appear;  but  the  scribes 
seem  to  have  dionght  that  thoy  liad  a  right  to  hia 
support  of  the  interests  of  their  corporation,  after 
he  became  possessed  of  hia  Sabino  estate.  {Sat.  ii, 
7.  36.)     Yet  this  period  of  the  poet'a  life  ja  thi 
most  obscure,  and  his  own  allneions  perplex  and 
dai'ken  the  subjecl.     In  more  than  one  place  he 
asserts  that  hia  poverty  urged  him  to  become  a 
poet.  {EfdsL  ii.  2.  fil.) 

But  what  was  this  poetry  ?  Did  he  eipect  to 
malce  money  or  Mends  hy  ii  ?  or  did  he  write 
merely  to  dishnrthen  himself  of  his  reaentroent  and 
indignation  at  that  period  of  depression  and  desti- 
tution, and  so  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  world 
by  an  unsparing  eiposure  of  its  vices  ?  Poetry  in 
those  times  could  scarcely  have  been  a  lucrative 
occupation.  I^  as  is  usually  supposed,  his  earliest 
poetry  was  bitter  satire,  either  in  the  Lndlian 
heiarneter,  or  the  sharp  iambics  of  his  Bpodea,  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  make  friends;  nor,  however 
the  force  and  power  of  such  writings  might  com- 
mand admiration,  were  they  likely  to  eoncSiate  the 
ardent  esteem  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Hme,  of 
Varius  or  of  Virgil,  and  to  induce  them  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  friendship  of  Maecenas.  Bnt 
thia  assuredly  was  not  his  earliest  poetic  inspira- 
tion. He  had  been  tempted  at  Atheris  to  write 
Greek  verses '-  the  genius  of  hia  country i — the  Ood 
Quirinua— had  wisely  interfered,  and  prevented 
him  from  sinking  into  an  indifierent  Greek  versi- 
fier, instead  of  becoming  the  most  tndy  Roman 
poet.  {Sat.  I  10.  31,  35.)  It  seems  most  probable 
that  some  of  the  Odes  (though  collected  and  pub- 
lished, and  perhaps  having  received  their  last 
finish,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life)  had  been  written 
and  circulated  among  his  friends.  Some  of  hia 
funalory  ivrics  have  the  ardour  and  freshness  of 
youth,  while  in  others  he  acknowledges  the  advance 
of  age.  When  those  friendly  poets,  Varius  and 
Virpl,  told  Maecenas  v>ltai  Horace  was  (dimre 
gaid  essem),  they  must  have  been  able  to  aay  more 
in  his  praise  than  that  he  had  written  one  or  two 
coarse  satires,  and  perhaps  a  few  bitter  iambics  ; 
more  especially  i^  according  to  the  old  scholiast, 
Maecenas  himself  had  been  tile  object  of  his  satire. 
This  intCTfietation,  however,  seems  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  particular  account  which  the  poet 
gives  of  hia  first  interview  with  Maecenas  (i^.  L 
6,  ei,  &c).  On  bis  own  side  there  is  at  £rst  some 
shyness  and  timidity,  afterwards  a  frank  and  simple 
disclosure  of  his  birth  and  of  his  circunisUwiceB :  on 
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the  othra  the  careless,  abrupt,  and  somewhnt 
haughtily  indiifeient  manner  of  the  great  man,  still 
betiuys  no  appearance  of  wounded  pride,  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  humble  apology.  For  neariy  nine 
months  Maecenas  took  no  further  notice  of  the  poet  ,■ 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  agMO  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  mutual  esteem  grew  up  with  the 
ntmost  rapidity.  Probably  the  year  following  this 
commencement  of  fliendship  <b.c.  37),  Horace 
accompanied  his  patron  on  that  journey  to  Brundll- 
sjum,  so  agreeably  described  in  the  fifth  Satire, 
book  L  This  friendship  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy ;  and  between  the  appeairmce  of  the  two 
books  of  Satires,  his  earliest  published  works,  Mae- 
cenas bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  farm,  suffi- 

content  (satie  bealuii  wtidi  Sabiias),  during  the  rest 
of  his  IIk.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine  farm  was 
in  the  vaUey  of  Ustica  (Corm.  i.  17.  11),  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Luccetilia,  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Mount  Gennaro,  and  near  the  Digentia, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Tibur  (Tivoli).  The  valleys 
still  bear  names  clearly  resembling  thoie  which 
occnrin  the  Hoiatian  poetry  i  the  Digentia  is  now 
the  Licenza ;  Mandeb,  Bardella  ;  Ustica,  Ruslica. 
(Capmartin  de  Chaupy,  Maaon  iTBbrace,  vol. 
iiL  Rome,  1767  J  Sir  W.  Oell,  Rome  and  He  Vid- 
Hitff,  vol  i.  p.  315.) 
For  the  description  of  the  villa,  its  aspect,  cU- 
e,  and  scenery,  see  Epist.  L  10.  11,  23,  and 
,  i^  L  16.  A  site  eiactiy  answering  to  the  vilhi 
of  Horace,  and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Abb6  Cap- 
martin  de  Chaupy,  and  has  since  been  visited  and 
illustrated  by  other  travellers  and  antiquai^ans. 
(Domenico  di  Sanctis,  DbseiiatioTie  tapra  la  Villa 
d'Oratio  Flaceo,  Ravenna,  \W.)  The  site  and 
rains  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuna  (EpisL  i.  10.  49) 
seem   to   ha  ascertained.    (Sebastiimi,   Vie^gio  a 

3  estate  was  not  extensive  ;  it  produced  com, 

and  shady  woods,  and  with  abundance  of  the  purest 
water  ;  it  was  superintended  by  a  bailiff  (vHliaii), 
cultivated  by  five  fiuniUea  of  free  coloni  f^ncf.  i. 
14.  3)  i  and  Horace  employed  about  eight  slaves 
(6^ii.  7. 118).     Beaidea  this  estate,  his  aamiia- 

if  Tibur  inclined  him  eitiier  to  hire  or  to  purchase 
L  small  cottage  in  that  romantic  town  ;  and  all  the 
ater  years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these 
wo  country  residences  and  Rome.   (For  Tibur,  see 
Omti.  i.  7.  10—14.  ii.  6.  6—8,  iiL  4.  31—24. 
.  L  29—30;  Ejnsl.  i.  7.^4— 4S,  i.B.  12,  Carm. 
37— SS,iv.  3.  10—12.)     In  Rome,  when  the 
was  compelled  to  reside  there,  either  by  busi- 
which  he  hated  (mvisa  Ttegolia)^  or  the  so- 
ciety winch  he  loved,  if  he  did  not  take  up  his 
ibode,  he  was  constantly  welcome  in  some  one  of 

iccasionally  visited  the  quiet  Sabine  retreat  of  the 

From  this  time  his  life  glided  away  in  enjoyable 
*pose,  occasionally  threatened  but  not  seriously 
.nlerrupted  by  those  remote  dangers  which  menaced 
>i  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire.  When  Mae- 
ienaa  was  summoned  to  accoropany  Octaviua  in  the 
Bfar  agiunalAntony,  Hoiace  (i^wrf.i.)  had  offered  to 
attend  him  ',  but  Maecenas  himself  either  rem^ed 

Rome,  or  returned  to  it  withoat  leaving  Italy. 
From  that  time  Maecenas  himself  resided  constantly 
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titTier  hi  his  magiiifiCL^nt  palace  on  t!ie  Esquiline, 
or  ill  Anme  of  Lis  luxiinous  vilEaa  in  the  neighboiu> 
hood  of  Rome.    Hoiace  was  one  of  liis  chosen 
society. 

This  constant  tmndtion  from  the  town  to  the 
conntiy  life  ia  among  the  peculiar  charms  of  the 
Horatiaji  poetry,  which  thus  embraces  every  form 
of  Daman  society.  He  describee,  with  the  same 
intimale  6imiliarity,  the  maaners,  the  toLies,  and 
vices  of  the  (apital  i  the  parasitea,  tie  busy  cos- 
couibs,  the  Jeeacy-huniers,  the  luxoMous  banquets 
of  the  city  (  the  easy  life,  tTie  quiet  retirement,  the 
more  refined  sof^ety,  the  highest  aristocratical  cir- 
cles, both  in  the  city,  and  in  the  luiurious  country 
palace  of  the  villa  f  and  even  something  of  the 
simple  manners  and  frugal  Ufe  of  the  Sabine  pea- 

The  intimal*  friendship  of  Horace  introduced  him 
natiiraUy  to  the  notice  of  the  other  great  men  of  his 
period,  to  Agrippa,  and  at  length  to  Augnatua  hira- 
aoie  The  first  advances  to  friendship  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  (lie  emperor;  and  though  die  poet 
took  many  oppoctnnitieB  of  administering  courtly 
flattery  to  Augustus,  celebrating  his  victories  over 
Antony,  and  on  the  western  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  admiring  hia  acts  of  peace, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  patron- 
age of  Maecenas,  and  to  have  deeliiied  the  oflers  of 
favour  and  advancement  made  by  Augustas  himself 
Aoxirdin;  to  the  life  by  Sneteniua,  the  emperor 
desired  Maecenas  to  nudEo  over  Horace  to  him  aa 
liis  private  secretary  ;  and  instead  of  taking  offence 
at  tne  poet^  refusal  to  accept  tliis  ojfice  of  trust 
and  importance,  spoke  of  him  with  that  familiarity 
(if  the  text  be  correct,  coaiBe  and  miroyal  femi- 
linrily)  which  showed  nndiminished  favonr,  and 
bestowed  on  him  conaiderahle  sums  erf  money. 
He  was  ambitions  also  of  beuig  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  of  Horace.  The  Carmen  Seonlare  was  wtilteii 
by  hia  desire  ;  and  he  was,  in  part  at  least,  the 
!  of  Horace  adding  the  iborth  book  of  Odes, 


hyu, 


)f  hia 


_..r  __JB  Drasua  and  Tibeiina  over  the  Vim 

With  aU  the  other  distinguished  men  of  tl.e 
time,  the  old  aristocraoy,  like  Aelins  Lamia,  the 
slatesraeo,  like  Agrippa,  the  poets  Varius,  VirgiU 
PoIIio,  Tibullua,  Horace  lived  on  terms  of  njntnal 
respect  and  attachment.  The  "Personae  Hora- 
tianae  "  would  contain  almost  every  fiunons  name 
of  the  age  of  Augnatua. 

Horace  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  a.  v.  c. 
74B,  B.  c.  8,  aged  nearly  57-  His  death  was  so 
sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  bis  will ; 
but  he  Icfi  the  administration  of  his  aiTaira  to 
Augustus,  whom  he  instituted  aa  bis  heir.  He  was 
buried  on  the  slope  of  the  Esq^uiline  Hill,  close 
to  his  friend  and  patron  Maecenas,  who  had  died 
bclbre  him  in  the  sama  year.  lOiaton,  FaaliNeUen. 

Horace  has  described  his  own  person.  (M^ist. 
i.  SO.  24.)  He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark 
eyes  and  dark  bar  (Art.  Pott  37),  but  early 
tinged  with  grey,  (.^wrf,  Lc.\  CarBt.  iii.  14. 
25).  In  hia  yonth  he  was  tolerably  robust  {Episl. 
i.  7.  26),  but  suffered  from  a  complaint  in  his 
eyes.  (Sat.  L  6.  30.)  In  more  advanced  life 
he  grew  &t,  and  Augustus  jested  about  bis  pro- 
tuberant belly.  (Aug.  EfRst.  Frag,  apod  Sae- 
107,.  ™  Vita.)  His  health  was  not  always  good. 
He  was  not  only  wesry  of  the  fatigue  of  war,  but 
udit  to  bear  if  {Otrm.  ii.  6,  7,  Ep^.  i.  15),  and 
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he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  be  a  valetudinarian. 
{Epi^S.  L  7.  3.)  When  young  he  was  irascible  in 
temper,  but  easily  placable.  (Carm.  i.  1 6.  22,  Ac, 
iii.  U.  27,  Bpial.  i.  20.  3fi.)  In  dreas  he  was 
rather  careless.  (E^l.  i.  1.  91.)  His  habits, 
even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally  fimgal 
and  abstemious;  though  on  occasions,  both  in  youth 
and  in  matucer  age,  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
conviviality.  He  liked  choice  wine,  and  in  the 
society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  his  time. 


Hon 


tied ;  be  u 


entertained  that  aristocraticaJ  aversion  to  legitunate 
wedlock,  against  which,  in  the  higher  ord^s,  Au- 
uustus  strove  so  vainly,  both  by  the  infliction  of 
and  the  temptaUon  of  civil  pri- 


igea. 


t  appeni 


ly  children.  Of  thesf 
patient  ingenuity  of  some  modem  writers  has  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  regular  date  and  sncceaijon, 
if  to  their  own  latiafiictiDn,  by  no  means  to  that  of 
their  readers.  With  the  exception  of  tie  adven- 
ture with  Canidia  or  Gratidin,  which  belongs  to 
his  yonnger  days,  and  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  poet  alludes  to  hia  more  advanced  age,  all  is 
arbitrary  and  conjectuial ;  and  though  in  some  of 
hia  amatory  Odea,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
Bpodes,  there  is  the  eameslneas  and  force  of  real 
passion,  others  seem  but  tho  play  of  a  graceful 
fency.  Nor  is  the  notion  of  Buttman,  though 
rejected  with  mdignalion  by  those  who  have 
wrought  oat  ^isminutechronologyof  the  mistresses 

of  them  are  tntnslations  or  imitations  of  Greek 
lyrics,  or  poems  altogether  ideal, and  with oatany  real 
groundwork.  (Buttman,  Essay  in  German,  in  the 
Berlin  Trassactiims,  Itt04,  and  m  hia  M^tkoloffm, 
tbe   Philoiogical   Museum,   vol.   i. 


19,) 


The  political  opmions  of  Horace  were  at  firat 
republican.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Philippi  (as  we 
have  seen)  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Brutus.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  the 
great  change  which  eatablished  the  imperial  mon- 
archy. He  had  abandoned  puljic  life  altogether, 
and  had  become  a  man  of  letters.  Hia  dominant 
feeling  appears  to  have  been  a  profound  horror  for 

eat  republican  might  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  Rome 
and  Augustus  over  Antony  and  the  East.  A  go- 
vernment, nnder  whatever  form,  which  mojntdned 
internal  peace,  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  anus 
on  all  the  fronUers,  in  Spain,  in  Dacia,  and  in  the 
East,  commanded  his  grateful  homage.  He  may 
have  been  really,  or  may  have  fended  hunaelf,  de- 
ceived by  the  consmamate  skill  with  which  Augus- 
tus disguised  the  growth  of  his  own  despotism 
under  the  old  republican  forma.  Thus,  though  he 
gradually  softened  into  tile  friend  of  the  emperor's 
fevourite,  and  at  length  the  poetical  courtier  of  tho 
emperor  himself,  he  still  maintained  a  certain  in- 
dependence of  character.  He  doea  not  suppress 
his  old  asaocaations  of  respect  for  the  republican 
leaders,  which  brealt  out  in  hia  adnuration  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Cato  j  and  he  hoaals,  rather 
than  disguises,  his  sei-vicea  in  the  army  of  Brutua. 


■  Caioc^Ic 
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tho  ■pnHic  and  convonlionsi  &itli  in  tho  gnds  with 

There  ia  more  mncerit;  in  a  eort  of  vngne  senae  of 
the  prDvidential  government,  to  which  he  nttribnles 
his  escape  from  some  of  the  perils  of  his  tile,  Ms 
flight  bom  Philippi,  hia  pieservation  from  a  wolf 
io  the  SaUno  wood  {Carm.  i.  22.  9),  find  from  the 
Ming  of  a  tree  in  hifl  own  grounds.  (Cmm  il.  13, 
i  7,  37.  ii!.  8.  6.)  In  another  well-known  passage, 
he  professes  to  have  been  Etarlled  into  reliaious  emo- 
"don,  and  to  have  renounced  a  godless  pnilosophy, 
from  hearing  thunder  in  a  cloildleea  sky. 

The  philosophy  of  Honice  was,  ia  tike  manner, 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  playfully  aSudes 
to  hia  Epiciiremiiam,  but  it  was  practtciil  rathec 
than  speculative  Epicureanism,    Hia  mind,  indeed, 


Conn- 


wiadom  wns  bis  study,  and  to  this  be  brought 

and  a  pnsalonlaas  judgment,  which  have  mnde  his 
works  ths  delight  and  the  unfailing  treasure  oC 
felicitous  quotation  to  practical  men. 

The  love  of  Horace  for  the  country,  and  bis  in- 
Icrcouraa  with  the  sturdy  and  uncormpted  Sabini 
peaaantry,  seems  to  have  kept  alive  an  honest  free- 
dam  and  boldness  of  thought ;  while  his  litmlliarit}' 
with  th«  gnsat,  his  delight  in  good  sodety,  main- 
tniiied  (hat  eiqoiMte  urbanity,  that  general 
ainenity,  that  ease  without  furwavdneBs,  that  re- 
spect without  senility,  which  induced  Shaftesbury 
to  call  him  the  most  gentlemanlike  of  the  Rom  - 

la  thase  qualities  He  the  slrength  and  eicellei 
of  Horace  as  a  poet.    His  Odea  wniit  the  higher 
spicaliona  of  lyric  verse — the  deep  religious  sen 
meut,the  absorbing  personality,  the  abandonment 
overpowering  and  irresistible  emotion,  the  unstudied 
harmony  of  thought  and  language,   the  absolute 
unity  of  imagina^on  and  passion  which  belongs  to 
the  noblest  iyric  song.    Hia  amatory  verses  ara  ex- 
quisitely graceful,  hut  they  have  no  strong  ardour, 
no  deep  tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  %ht  and 
joyous  gaiety.     Bat  aswk      fBedar      fthe 
most  skilful  feliinties  of       g    g  and      mea    re,  of 
translucent  expression,  ai  d  S       ''       mages, 

embodied  in  worda  whi  h  mp  m  h  m  s  in- 
deUbly  on  the  memory,  th  y  ara  unnvall  d  A  cord- 
ing to  Quintilian,  Hora  as  Im  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  read  ng 

As  n  aatuist  Horace      w  h         h  y  moral 

indigna^n,  the  fierce  veh  m  nc  ec     e,  vhich 

characterised  the  later  satirists.  In  the  Epodea  there 
ia  bitlemess  provoked,  it  should  seem,  by  some  per- 
sonal hatred,  or  sense  of  injury,  and  the  ambition  of 
imitating  Arohilocua ;  bnt  in  these  he  seema  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  malignity  and  violeuoo  of  his 
,  it  is  the  folly  rather  tbaii 
ea  which  he  touches  with  auch 

fu  N    hi  g  can  snrpasa  the  keennesa 

se  IS  ease  of  expression  :  it  is 

drama  If  ^e  Rumana  hod  been  a 

catn  tl  the  age  of  Augustus  a  dca- 

mat     i^     H  race  as  ar  nt  least  as  the  peraeption 

harac  have  been  an  eKquiaite  dra- 

B  E               re  the  most  perfect  of  the 

H  la  ui  —     e  poetry  of  manners  and 

aoc  ea  ty       which  consists  in  a  kind  of 

ea  CO                use  and  practical  wisdom. 

E  H    ace    are    with    the    Poem 
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of  Luoralius.  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  per. 
haps  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  the  must  perfect 
and  most  original  form  of  Roman  verse.  The 
title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  tor  the  Epistle  to 
the  Pieos,  is  as  old  as  Quintilian,  but  it  is  now 
ngreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a  complete 

intended  to  dissuade  one  of  the 


yoiiiii 


lafror 


g  himself  to 


■pare  Wie- 


which  he  had  litthi  ge 
the    difficulties    of  attuning    to   | 
anticipated  by  Colman  in  the  prefi 
lation,    (Colman's  Works,  vol.  iii.  i 
land's  JTaraixss  Bri^Je,  ii.  186.) 

The  worka  of  Horace  became  popular  very  aoon. 
Id  the  time  of  Juvenal  they  were,  with  the  poenia 
of  Virgil,  the  common  school  book,    (Juv.  Sat. 

The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems  is  of  gr«at 
importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  the  times,  and 
the  writings  of  the  poet  The  eaiiiei  attempts  by 
Tiui,  Faber,  by  Dacier,  and  by  Masson,  in  his 
elaborate  Vie  d'ffurace,  to  assign  each  poem  to 
its  particular  year  in  the  poet's  life,  were  crushed 
by  the  dictatorial  condemnation  of  Bentley,  who  in 
his  short  prefiice  laid  down  a  scheme  of  dates, 
both  for  the  compomtion  and  the  publication  of  each 
book.  The  authority  of  fienlley  has  been  in  ge- 
neral acquiesced  in  by  English  scholars.  The  [ate 
Dr,  Tate,  with  admiration  approaching  to  idolatry, 
abnoat  resented  every  departure  from  the  edict  of 
his  master  ;  and  in  his  ffora/nwffcstiteius  published 
the  whole  worka  in  the  order  established  by  Bentley, 
Mr.  Fynes  Cluiton,  though  in  general  iavouring  the 
Rentteian  chronology,  admits  that  in  some  cases  his 
dates  are  at  vaiiance  with  feots.  (Fasli  HetleBid, 
vol  iii.  p.  219,)  Nor  were  the  first  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Bonileian  chronology  by  Sanadon  and 
others  (Jani's  was  almost  a  translation  of  Masson'a 
life)  successful  in  shaking  the  arch-critic's  au- 
thority among  the  higher  class  of  scholars. 

Recently,  however,  tho  question  has  been  re- 
opened with  extraordinary  activity  by  tho  con- 
tinental scholars.  At  least  five  new  and  complete 
schemes  have  been  framed,  which  attempt  to  aasign 
a  precise  period  almost  to  every  one  of  the  poems 
of  Horace,  I.  Qaafstione$  Horaliasae,  a  C-  Kirch- 
ncr.  Lips,  1834,  2.  ffistoire  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Poesies  d'Horaee,  par  M.  le  Baron  Walckenaer, 
2  vols.  Paris,  I8J0.  3.  Fasti  Horaeani,  aciip- 
Al  C.  Franke,  1839.  4.  The  article  Horatiua, 
ia  Erach  and  Qruber's  lihvyelopHdii,  by  G.  F. 
Grotefend.  5.  Qaisiaa  HomHas  F/aecus  al$  MeBscJ 
and  Didhter,  von  Dr.  W.  E.  Weber,  Jena,  184*. 
Besides  these  writers,  others,  as  Heindorf  (in  big 
edition  of  the  Satires),  C.  Passow,  la  Vila  HoraL 
(prefixed  to  a  German  translation  of  the  Epiatiea), 
C.  Vanderhourg,  Prefece  ond  Notes  to  French 
translation  of  the  Odes,  and  Weichert,  in  Poetar. 
LaHn.  Reliq^  have  entered  into  this  question. 

The  discrepancies  among  these  ingenious  writera 
may  satisfy  every  judicious  reader  that  they  have 
attempted  an  impossibiiity  ;  that  there  are  no  in- 
ternal grounds,  either  historical  or  aesthetic,  which 
can,  without  the  most  &ndfid  and  arbitrary  proofs, 
determine  tie  period  in  the  life  of  Horaia  to  which 
belong  many  of  his  poems,  especially  of  his  Odes. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  thi 
if  Bentley  must  submit  to  very  impo 

The  general  outline  of  his  scheme  as  to  the  jiefiod 
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a(  the  plAtiealvm  of  tlie  several  Tiooia  does  not 
diffsr  very  niBteiially  from  that  of  Franke.  On  tht 
succesoiTe  order  of  publication  tbere  je  the  f&mt 
ngreemeht,  nith  few  eienitionE,  in  all  the  writers  oi: 
this  prolific  subject,  lliongh  Bentley's  opinion^ 
Ihat  the  poems  were  paWwierf  eollecUroly  in  sepa- 
mla  books,  be  imquestioniiblj'  trae,  yet  his  saBer- 
tion  that  Horacadeioled  himself  eiduuvely  to  one 
kind  of  poelty  at  B  time,  that  he  first  wrote  all  the 
Satires,  then  began  to  write  iojnbics  (the  Epodea), 
then  took  to  Jyiic  poetry,  is  as  hardy,  groundless, 
•and  miprnbable,  as  any  of  the  theories  which  he 
rojecla  with  such  sovereign  contempt.  The  poet 
himself  declares  that  he  was  driven  in  his  saieei 
j/outh  la  write  iambics  (the  Bentleian  theory  assigns 
all  the  EpQdes  tn  his  S-Ith  and  35th  yfars).  Same 
of  the  Odes  have  the  lieEhness  and  ardonr  of  youth . 
ssA  it  seems  certain  that  when  Horace  formed  thi 
friendship  of  Pollio,  Variua,  and  Vi^^il,  and  wai 
introduced  hy  the  two  tatter  to  Maecenas,  he  musi 
have  shown  more  than  the  promise  of  poetic  talent 
It  ie  henco  moat  probable  that,  although  not  col- 
lected OF  published  till  a  later  period,  and  Horact 
appears  to  have  been  alow  and  unwilling  to  expose 
his  poems  on  the  shelves  of  the  Sosii  {SaLi.  t.ll!l), 
many  of  his  lyric  and  iambic  pieces  had  been  re- 
cited before  his  friends  {Sal.  i.  i.  73),  had  been 
circulated  in  private,  and  formed,  no  doubt,  his 
commendation  to  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  letl 
Either  this  must  have  been  the  case,  or  he  n 
liave  gained  his  reputation  by  poems  which  haye 
not  sutvifed,  oc  which  be  himself  did  not  thinic 
worthy  of  publication. 
The  tint  book  of  Satires  (on  this  ail  agree)  was 

that  the  two  books  appeared  together  i  butth 
line  of  the  second  book— 

"  Sunt  quibus  in  Satira  videar  nimis  acer, 
is   conclusive  that   Horace   had   already  attained 

ence  between  the  Chronology  of  Bentley  and  that 
of  Fraalte,  in  his  Fasli  noraiiani,  is  this:  that 
Bentley  peremptorily  conflneE  the  composition  (bo- 
laJei)  of  this  book  to  the  26th,  27th,  and  SSth 
years  of  the  poe^B  life  (and  Bentley  reckons  the 
year  of  the  poet's  birth,  though  bom  in  December, 
as  hie  fiist  year),  and  leaves  him  idle  for  the  two 
following  years.  Franke  more  reasonably  enlarges 
the  period  of  composition  from  his  24tb  to  his  30th 
year.  In  this  year  (d.c.  71i),  n-c.  3fi),  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rrst  book  of  Satires  look  place.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  books  of  Satires,  Ho- 
race received  from  Maecenas  the  gift  of  the  Sabine 

Tile  second  book  of  Satffes  is  assigned  by  Bent- 
ley to  the  31at,  3-2d,  and  33d  (30,  31,  32)  of  the 
poet's  life;  the  pubUoation  is  placed  by  Fraiike 
in  the  3Sth  year  of  Hotnce  (b.  c.  30).  lliis  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  Horatian 
chronoli^,  and  depends  on  the  interpretation  of 
passages  in  the  sixth  Satire.  If  that  Satire  were 
written  and  the  book  published  a&er  the  war 
with  Antony  and  the  victory  of  Actinm,  it  is  re- 
inai^able  that  neither  that  Satire,  nor  the  book 
itself,  in  any  pnsaf^e,  should  contain  any  dlusion 
to  events  which  so  fully  occupied,  it  appears  from 
other  poeme,  the  mind  of  Horace.  If;  however, 
the  division  of  lands  to  be  made  to  the  veterans  in 
Italy  or  Sicily  (,St™.  i  6.  66)  be  that  made  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  this  must  be  conolusivo  for 
the  later  date.  To  avoid  this  objection,  Bentley  siig- 
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gesled  a  former  division,  made  in  the  year  of  Horace 
31  (30),  B.  0.  35.  But  as  seven  full,  and  nearer 
eight  years  (aeptimus  octavo  propor  jam  fiifferil 
annus)  had  elapsed  when  that  Satire  was  written, 
since  his  introdnction  to  Maecenas,  to  which  Must 
be  added  nine  months  between  the  first  tntrodac- 
tion  and  the  intimate  friendship,  the  introdnctinn 
is  thrown  up  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.  c. 
42,  and  we  have  besides  this  to  find  time  for 
Horace  to  aciiuire  his  poetic  bma,  to  form  his 
friendships  with  Virgil  and  Varius,  &e.  The  only 
way  to  escape,  if  wa  refer  the  division  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Bentley,  is  to  suppose  that  it  was  pro- 
mised in  B.C.  35,  but  not  fullilted  till  several  years 
later  ;  but  this  is  improbable  in  any  way,  and 
hardly  leconcileable  with  the  circnnietances  of  that 
division  in  the  historians.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
date  the  pubhcation  of  this  book  earlier  than  the 
laltor  part  of  a.  c.  32  (act.  Herat.  33),  the  year  he- 
fore  Artiura  !  but  the  probability  ie  strong  for  tha 
year  after,  B.O.  31. 

Still  so  far  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in 
the  various  schemes ;  and  (with  the  exception  of 
M.  VanderhOBi^  and  Baron  Walekenaer)  the 
Epodea  are  generally  allowed  to  he  the  third  book 
in  the  order  of  publication  ;  and  Bentley  and  the 
more  recent  writers  likewise  neariy  concur  in  tha 
date  of  psilicalion,  the  poefe  S5th  or  36th  year. 
Bentley,  however,  and  his  followers  authoritatively 
confine  the  period  of  its  eoit/posiiim  to  the  34th 
and  35th  year  of  hie  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  ho  speaks  of  himself  as  a  writer  of 
iambics,  Horace  ellndes  to  his  Bpodes.  (Franke, 
note,  p.  46.)  The  nmne  of  Epodee  is  of  Uter  and 
very  qnestionable  origin.  But  as  he  asserts  that  in 
his  sweet  youth  he  wrote  iambics,  either  those 
iambics  must  be  lost,  or  rauEt  be  contained  in  the 
book  of  Epodes.  The  single  pastage  in  which  he 
seems  to  rest  his  poetical  fiune  up  to  a  certain 
period  on  his  Satires  alone,  is  in  itself  vague  and 
general  (Sat.  i.  4.  41.)  ;  and  even  if  hleially  taken, 
is  easily  explicable,  on  tlie  supposition  that  the 
Epodes  were  palilished  later  than  the  Satires. 

The  obseirvation  of  Bentley,  which  every  one 
woidd  wish  to  be  true,  that  all  the  coarser  and 
more  obscene  poems  of  Horace  belong  to  his  earlier 
period,  and  that  he  became  in  mnture  years  mora 
refined,  is  scarcely  just,  if  the  more  gross  of  the 
Epodes  were  written  in  his  34th  and  35th  years : 
the  adventures  and  connections  to  which  they 
allude  are  rather  those  of  a  young  and  hemelesa 
adventurer,  caat  loose  on  a  vicious  capital,  than  tha 
and  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  the  possessor  of 
ioient  estate,  Franke  dates  the  puUica  ion 
1.C  SO,  or  eariy  b.  c.  29.  {Vil.  Hor.  SG.) 
We  are  persuaded  that  their  composition  extended 
over  the  whole  period  from  his  firtt  residence  in 
Rome  neariy  to  the  date  of  their  publication. 
Epodes  vii.  and  svi.  ?  are  more  prabably  referred 
'-  '^e  war  of  Perusia,  B.C.  40,  than  to  that  with, 
my  ;  and  to  tliis  part  of  the  poet's  life  belfng 
those  Epodes  which  allude  to  Canidia. 

The  three  first  books  of  Odes  follow  by  almost 
univeraal  consent  in  the  order  of  publication,  though 
the  chronologiata  differ  as  to  their  having  appeared 
consecutively  or  at  the  same  tune.  According  to 
Bentley,  they  weit  composed  and  pubUshed  in  suc- 
cession, between  the  34tb  and  42d,  according  to 
Fianke,  the  35th  and  4Ist  or  42d  year  of  (he  poet. 

thiit  period  might  appear  unquestionable  but  for 
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lliB  grcnt  diffioultj  of  tlie  third  03e,  relating  to  the 
poet  Vitgil  about  to  emlcirk  for  Greece.     It  is  said 
by  Donatus  that  Virgil  did  undertake  SHch  a  voy- 
age in  the  year  B.  c.  19,  t}iree  years  later  than 
the  Inst  date  of  Bentley— iive  thaji  that  of  Franke. 
Hence  Grolefend  and  othe«  delay  the  publicafe 
of  the  three  books  of  Odea  to  that  year  or  the  fo 
lowhig ;  and  so  perplexing  is  the  diliicalt;',  that 
Fianke  boldly  substitutes  the  name  of  Qumtili  - 
t     th  t  f  V  g*r         there  recur  to  the  laat  ies< 
and  im^ne  another  Virj 
p    haps  more  probably,  iuspei 
ar  u  s.      If  indeed   it   relates 

y  g  Vug     (yet  may  not  Viijil  ha 

d    tail  h         yage  before?),  we  aiieolulely 

ii      h        b  aitl  the  three  books  of  Odes  to 

year  gil's  voyi^  and  death  ;  for 

fte  ^  d  k  f  V  fgil  Horace  could  not  have 
published  bis  Ode  imploring  the  gqda  to  giant  him 
cafe  return.  We  eutertain  no  doubt  that,  though 
first  published  at  one  of  these  periods,  ^e  three 
first  books  of  Odes  contain  poems  written  at  very 
dillerent  times,  some  in  the  earliest  years  of  liis 
ptietry ;  and  Buttman^s  opiniou  that  he  steadily 
and  jahorionsly  polished  aie  beet  of  his  smaller 
poems,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  perfection,  and 
then  united  tbeoi  in  a  book,  accounts  at  once  for 
the  irregular  order,  in  point  of  subject,  style,  and 
metre,  in  which  they  occur. 

The  first  book  of  the  Epistles  is  by  Bentley  as- 
signed to  the  46th  aud  47th  {4Sth  and  46th},  by 
Franke  is  placed  between  the  4Ut  and  45th  years 
of  Horace,  Bentley's  chronology  leaves  two  years 
of  the  poet's  life,  de  44th  and  45th,  entirely  un- 

The  Carmen  Seculare,  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent, belongs  to  the  43th  year  of  Horace,  B.  c  17. 

The  fourth  book  of- Odes,  according  to  Bentley, 
belongs  to  the  4Sth  and  61st ;  to  Franke,  the  48lh 
and  63d  years  of  the  poet's  lift.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  bis  51st  or  52d  year. 

The  dates  of  the  second  book  of  Epistles,  and  of 
the.^!-8i*oe(ica,  are  admitted  to  he  uncertain,  thougb 
both  appeared  before  the  poet's  df^tb,  ajin.  aet  57. 

There  are  several  ancient  Lives  of  Horace :  the 
first  aiid  only  one  of  importance  is  atlxibul'^  to 
Suetonius  i  but  if  by  that  author,  considerably  in- 
terpolated. The  second  is  to  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Horace  by  Bond.  The  third  bom  a  MS. 
in  the  VaUcan  library,  was  published  by  M.  Van- 
derboui^,  and  prefixed  to  bis  French  translaUon  of 
the  Odes.  A  fourth  from  a  BerUn  MS.  edited  by 
KJrehner,  QsaesHoiiea  Homtimiae.  These,  how- 
ever, are  later  thou  the  Commentators,  Acron  and 
Porphjtion. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Horaco  is  in  4to,  without 
name  or  date.  Maitture  (with  whom  other  biblio- 
graphers agree)  supposes  it  to  hare  been  printed  by 
Zarotns  at  Milan,  1470.  Fea  describes  an  edition 
which  contests  the  priority  by  T.  P.  Lignamini, 
but  tbis  is  doubt&l.  II.  Folio,  without  name  or 
date,  of  equal  rarity.  III.  4to.  (the  first  -with 
dale  1474)  Milan,  apud  Zarotum.  IV.  Ferrara, 
l474,OdaeetEpi6tohie.  V.  Neapol.  !474.  VI. 
Mihui,  1478,  P.  da  Lavagna.  VII.  Fol.  without 
dale,  but  it  appeared  1481,  with  the  Schoha  of 
Acron  and  Porphyrion,  VIII.  Florence,  1482,  with 
the  Comment^  of  Landino.  Of  the  conntleM 
later  editions  we  select  the  following  SB  the  most 
[.  Cmrinii,  last  edit.  Lug.  Bat.  1603. 
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a  compiler  ot  commentaries,  some  of  but  late  dale, 

Paris,  1605.  III.  Torrentii,  Antwerp,  HOB. 
LnmbinuB  and  Torrentius  are  the  best  of  tha 
older  editors.  IV.  Bentleii,  Cantab.  1711.  V. 
Oesnsri  et  Zeunii,  Lips,  and  Glasg.  t.  y.  from 
1762  ta  1794.  VI.  Catmina.  Mifcscherlich,  Lips. 
1800.  VILDoering,  Lips.  1803.  VIII.Romae,ft 
C.  Fea.  Fea  professed  to  havo  collated  many  MSS. 
m  the  Vatican,  S«.  IX,  Carmina  (with  French 
lxanslation).C.Vanderbonrg,Paris,I8l2.  Vander- 
bonrg  collated  18  MSS.  X.  A  J.Braunhard,  Lips. 
1833,  with  a  reprint  ot  the  old  Scholia,  XL  Orellii, 
Turiei,  1843.  This  last  snrpasses  all  former  edi- 
tions. XII.  Satiren  arklart  von  L.  F.  Heindorf. 
Neu-bearbeitet  von  B.  F.  Wilstemann,  Leipzig, 
1843.  Tha  German  Commentary  eicellent.  XIII. 
Epistehi  erklart  yon  F.  E.  Theodor  Schmid.  Hal- 
berstadt,  1838. 

The  tnuislations  of  Horace  in  all  languages  are 
almost  innumerable,  perhaps  1  ' 


.nslaleablo   of  p 


Wbere 


beauty  of  the  poetry  c^ 

and  perspicuity  oC  the  Odes,  or  the  pni-e  idiomatic 
LatJn  of  the  Satii-cs  and  Epistles,  Uie  transfusion 
into  other  words  abnost  inevitably  loses  either  the 
meaning  or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  language. 
In  English  the  free  imitations  of  Pope  and  of  Swift 
give  by  tar  the  best  notion  of  the  charm  of  the 
Horatian  poetry  to  an  uuleanied  reader.  Some  of 
Drydon's  versions  have  his  merits  and  fenlts — easa 
and  vigour,   carelessness    and    inaccuracy.      The 

rather  for  want  of  a  better  than  for  its  intrinsic 
worth.    We  shall  name  in  our  selection  of  the 

aesthetical  works  on  Horace  (a  complete  list  of  Zi5ii 
Hbraiiaiii  would  occupy  many  columns]  the  best 
of  the  French  and  German  translation 
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Ha,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1708.     Casnubon,  de  Salira, 

Rambacb,  Halae,  1774.  Ei-nesti,  OKomnsiwon 
J'oelaruia  imjmmvi  Q.  HmiiCa  Fhcei.  Horaz  alt 
Menmh  laid  BHi-ger  von  Bom,  K.  von  Ommcrai 
liberaetst  von  Wafci.  Lips.1802.  Leasmg,  flei- 
iuagen  des  Sona.  Werke,  vol  iv.  Berlin,  1K38. 
HOTOxeas  SaHren,  Uliei-seStl  voa  C.  M.  Wieland, 
Leipsig,  1816  ;  Brie/a,  1837.  To  Ibese  clever 
translaUons  are  ^ipeuded  dissertations  and  notes 
full  of  veiy  ingenious  criticism,  on  the  characters 
and  on  tha  works  of  Horace.  Wieland  is  well 
corrected  by  F.  Jacobs  in  his  Lecliones  Veiuiimae 
in  his  Vermiscitte  Schriftan.  Lea  Ode>  d'Horaoe, 
par  C.  Vanderboorg.  See  above.  M.  Vandet- 
bourg's  translation  is  hard  and  stif^  not  equal  in 
ease  and  fluency  to  the  translation  by  Count  Dam. 

On  tbe  Topography,  see  Capmartin  de  Chanpy, 
and  other  works,  quoted  above. 

On  the  Chronology,  Battmann.  See  above. 
Baron  Walckcnacr,  Kircbuer,  Franke,  Grotefend, 
Weber,  Passow,  Vil.  Mor.-,  Vanderbourg,  Odes 
d'Horcice  ;  Weicliert,  Poet.  Lot.  Melig.  «  de  Lueio 
Vario  et  Casaio  Farmmai  ;  Heindort  ad  Sal.  SiC  ; 
T.  Dyer,  in  Classical  Museain,  No.  5.  Compare 
Fynes  Clinton,  Fasli  Hellmii^. 

On  the  Metres  of  Horace— Tate,  HoroHm  BesH- 
iulas;  Hermann,  de  Melris,  ill  c.  16.  [H.  H.  M.] 

HO'RCIUS  {"Opiaoi),  the   god  who   watches 

er  oaths,  or  is  invoked  in  oaths,  and  punishes 
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tmder  which  the  god  had  a  atnlQo  at  Olyinpin. 

{Pauiv.  24.  §2;  Eutip.  H^ol.  i025.)    [L.S.] 
HOECUS  {'OpK«!),  the  personification  of  an 

Kith,  is  described  bv  Hesiod  ns  the  son  of  Bris,  and 

tlie  avenger  of  perjury.     (T&eiM.  231,  Op.  209  ; 

Herod,  vi.  B6.  %  3.)  [L.  S.J 

HORDEO'NIUS  FLACCUS.     rFLACCDS.] 
HORDEffHIUS  LOLLIANUS.     [LoitJA- 

HORMB  ('O))/!?!),  the  peraonifiofttion  of  energetic 
^tivity,  who  had  an  altar  deditated  to  her  at 
Athens.     (Pans.  i.  17.  %  1.)  [L.  S.] 

HORMUS,  was  one  of  Vespasian's  freedrnpn, 
and  commanded  a  delauhinent  in  Caecina's  division 
B.  c.  70.  He  was  aaid  to  ha™  instigated  the  sol- 
diers to  the  sack  of  Cremona.  After  the  war  bis 
services  were  recompensed  with  the  rank  of  eques. 
(Tnc.  HisL  iii,  12,  3B;  iv.  33.)  [W.  B.  D] 

H0RTALU8.     [HoRTBNSius,  Noa.  8,  10.] 

HORTE'NSIA.  1,  Daughter  of  the  orator 
Q.  Hortensiua.  She  partooli  of  bia  eloquence,  and 
spoke  before  Ibe  triumvirs  in  behalf  of  the  wealth; 
matrcne,  when  these  were  threatened  with  a  special 
tux  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  Bru- 
tus and  Cassias.  (Val.  Mai.  viii.  3.  §  3  ;  QnintiL 
i.  i.§6!  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  32.) 

3.  A  sister  of  the  orator,  wife  of  M.  Valerius 
Messala.  Their  aon  neady  became  heic  to  llie 
orator  [HORTENSIUS,  No.  8].  [H.Q.L.] 

HORTE'NSIA  GENS,  plebeian  ;  for  we  have 
an  Horiensins  as  tribunas  plebis  [Hortenbius, 
No.  1],  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  patrician 
Einiilies  of  this  name.  Cicero,  indeed,  gives  the 
epithet  of  noiilis  to  the  orator  (pro  Qaim^,  22  ;  cf. 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  25  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  B,  SO)  ;  but  (his 
is  suffidenliy  accounted  for  by  (he  high  cumle 
offiws  that  had  been  held  by  several  of  hia  ances- 

tiia  ffardeaitiff  propensities  of  the  iirst  person  who 
bore  it ;  and  the  surname  Horlalus,  bimie  by  the 
great  omloc's  aon  [Noa.  8  and  1 0],  seems,  as  Dra- 
mann  observes,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  nickname 
of  tiie  orator  hiraaelf.  (Cic.  AU.  ii.  26,  W. 
IS.)  IH.  G.  L.] 

HORTETJSIUS.  1.  Q.  Houtensiub,  tribu- 
nue  plebis,  B.C.  419.  He  indicted  C.  Sempronius, 
consul  of  the  year  before,  for  ill  conduct  of  the 
Volsdan  war,  but  dropped  his  accusation  at  the 
instance  of  four  of  his  colleagues,  (lir.  iv.42;  cf. 
Val.  Mar.  vi.  S.  2.) 

2.  Q,  H0RTBK6IUS,  dictator  about  b.  c  288 
(^Fasti).  Tlie  commons,  oppressed  by  dehl,  had 
broken  out  into  sedition,  and  ended  by  seceding  to 
the  Jiiniculura.  He  was  appointed  dictaWr  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  for  this  purpose  re-enacted 
the  Lei  Horatia- Valeria  (of  the  year  446  B.c), 
and  the  Lei  Publilia  (a.  C  33S),  "  ut  quod  plebs 
jussisset  omnes  Quiritea  teneret."  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
§  37  ;  c£  Liv.  ^il.  li.)  On  the  supposed  difference 
of  these  three  laws,  see  Niebuhr,  R.  H.  vol  ii.  p. 
366,  vol.  iii.  p.  il8,  &c.  He  passed  another  law, 
establishing  the  wut/dinoA  as  dies  /asii,  and  intro- 
ducing the  triaaadinum  as  the  necessary  term  bs- 
tweea  promulgating  and  proposing  a  les  centu- 
riata.    (Dkl.  of  Atdig.  s.  11.  Nundinae.) 

3.  L.  HoaTBNsii;a,  as  praetor,  B.C.  171,  suc- 
ceeded C.  Lucretius  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  and  pursued  a  like  eorase  of 
oppression  with  his  predecessor.  Of  Ahdem  he 
demanded  100,000  denarii  and  60,000  modii  of 
wheal;  and  when  the  inllnbitaHts  sent  to  entreat 
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the  protection  of  the  consul  Mandnus  end  of  tha 
senate,  Horlensius  was  so  enraged  that  he  stormed 
and  pillaged  the  city,  beheaded  the  chief  men,  and 
sold  tiie  [eat  into  slavery.  The  senate  contented 
themselves  with  voting  this  act  to  be  unjnst,  and 
commanding  that  all  who  had  been  sold  should  be 
set  Free.  Hortcnaius  continued  his  robberies,  and 
was  Bgsin  reprimanded  by  the  senate  for  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Chaleidians)  but  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  was  recalled  or  punished.  (Liv.  xliii.  3,  4,  7, 8.) 

4.  Q.  HoTiTBNSJUB,  found  in  some  Fastj  as  con- 
sul in  b.c.  108, 

0,  L.  HoRTEHSius,  &ther  of  the  orator,  praetor 
of  Sicily  in  B.  c.  97,  and  remembered  tiiete  for 
his  juat  and  upright  conduct.  (Cic.  Ven:  OL  16.) 
He  married  Sempronia,  daughter  of  C.  Sempr. 
TnditanUB  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  liii.  6,  30,  32), 

e.  Q.  HORTENSIUS,  L.  p.,  the  orator,  bom  in 
E.  c.  114,  eight  jears  before  Cicero,  the  rame  year 
that  L.  Crasaus  made  liis  famous  speech  for  the 
Veslal  Licinia  (Cic  Bml.  64,  94).  At  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  he  appeared'in  the  forum,  and  his 
first  speech  gained  the  applause  of  the  consuls,  L. 
Crassoe  and  Q.  Scaevola,  the  former  the  greatest 
orator,  the  ktter  the  fiiat  jurist  of  the  day.  Crassus 
also  heard  his  second  speech  for  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithjnia,  who  had  been  eipelled  by  his  broker 
Chrestus.  Hia  client  was  restored  (Cic  de  Oral. 
iii  61).  By  these  speeches  Hortensiua  at  once 
cose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate.    Q.  Horlemias, 

epeclaiiim  el  proialuin  ed  (Bnd.  64).      But  his 

Social  War,  m  which  he  was  obliged  to  serve  two 
campaigns  (b.  c.  91,  90),  in  the  first  aa  a  legionary, 
in  the  second  aa  tribunas  milllum  {Bi-aL  89).  In 
the  year  86  b.  c.  he  defended  young  Cn.  Pompeiug, 
who  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  some  of  the 
pablic  booty  taken  at  Ascuinm  in  the  course  of 
the  war(8rv;.  64).  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
courts  were  silent  during  the  anarchy  which  fij- 
lowed  the  Marian  massacres,  up  la  the  return  of 
Solla,  a.  c  83.  But  these  troubles,  thou; 
checked  the  young  orator  in  hia  career, 
complete  master  of  the  courts — rex  Jttdiewn 
as  Cicero  calls  hun  (Dinin.  in  Q.  CaedL  7). 
Craasus  had  died  bEJbre  the  landing  of  Ma 
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anew,  and  was  carried  alon„ 
wave  till  he  met  a  more  powerful  than  hunself  in 
Cicero.  Henceforth  he  confined  himself  to  civil  life, 
and  was  wont  to  boast  in  his  old  age  that  he  had 
never  bome  arms  in  any  domestic  strife  (Cic.  ad 
Fa«i.  ii.  16).  He  attached  himself  closely  la 
the  dominant  Snllane  or  arislocralic  party,  and  his 
chief  professioiuil  laboius  were  in  delending  men  of 
this  party,  when  occnaed  of  matadminsUation  and 
eittortion  in  their  provinces,  or  of  bribery  and  the 
like  in  canvassing  fur  public  hcnonra.  His  con- 
stant success,  partly  dne  to  his  own  eloquence, 
readiness,  and  skill  (of  which  we  shall  say  some- 
what hereafter),  was  yet  in  great  meaanie  dne  to 
circumstances.  The  jndices  at  that  time  were  all 
taken  from  the  senatorial  order,  L  e,  from  the  same 
party  with  those  who  were  armgned  before  them, 
and  the  presiding  praetor  was  of  the  same  pa^y. 


Moteo' 


young  men,  of  ability  indeed  and  ambition,  but 


.ogle 


Part  of  the  plundered 
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quile  unequiil  to  cope  with  the  experience  and  elc 

quence  i>f  HoTtenaiuB.     Nor  did  he  negi^lect  baa« 

methods  to  ensure 

money,  which  ho 

thejudices;  thoeewhoawepied  the  brihes  recoiviiig 
marked  ballots  to  prevent  their  playing  felae  (Cie. 
Dioin.  in  Q.  Oaecii.  7).  It  is  traa  this  statement 
rests  chiefly  on  the  aulhority  of  a  rival  advocate. 
But  Cicero  would  hardly  have  dared  to  make  it  so 
broadly  in  open  court,  with  hia  opponent  iefore 
him,  unloas  he  had  good  warrant  for  its  truth, 
Turius,  DC  i^irius,  mentioned  by  Hoiace  {Serm.  ii. 
I.  49),  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  judices  cor- 
rupted by  Hcilensius. 

■  This  domination  over  the  ooniia  continued  up  to 
about  the  year  B.  c  70,  when  Jloitensius  was  re- 
tained by  Veitea  against  Cicero.  Cicero  had  come 
to  Borne  from  Athene  in  B.C.  81,  and  hret  met 
Hortenfflus  as  tho  advocate  of  P.  Qninctius.  Cicero's 
speech  is  extant^  and  not  the  least  interesting  part 
is  that  ia  which  he  deeciibea  and  admits  the  exlia- 
ordinary  plls  of  his  future  rival  (pro  Qxmcl,  1 ,  2, 
9-2,  24,  26).  But  Cicero  again  left  Rome,  and  did 
not  finally  settle  there  till  B.  c,  74,  about  three 
years  before  the  Verrine  afiair  came  on. 

Meantime,  Hortensius  had  begun  his  course  of 
civil  honours.  He  was  quaestor  in  B,  C.  8t,  and 
Cicero  himself  bears  witness  to  the  integrity  with 
which  hU  accounts  were  kept  (m  Veir.  i  14,  39). 
Soon  after  he  defended  M.  Canuleina  {Bi-ut.  92)  ; 
Cn.  Dolabella,  when  accused  of  extortion  in  Cilicia 
by  M.  Soauraa  ;  another  Cn.  Dolabella,  airdgned 
by  CaesM'  for  like  offences  in  Macedonia  [Dola- 
BBLLi,  Nos.  5,  6].  In  B.  a  76  he  was  aediie, 
Cotta  the  orator  being  consul,  and  Cicero  quaes- 
tor in  Sicily  (Bnrf.  93).  The  games  and  shows 
he  e^ibitod  as  aediie  were  long  remembered 
for  their  exlaordinary  splendour  (Cic  de  Of.  ii. 
16)  ;  but  great  part  of  this  splendour  was  the  loan 
of  those  uoble  clients,  whose  robberies  he  had  so 
successfully  excused  (Cic.  in  Feir.  i.  19,  '11  \  Aecon, 
arf.t).  In  B.C  73  he  was  praetor  nrbanus,  and 
bad  the  task  of  trying  those  delinquents  whom  he 
had  hitherto  defended-  In  B.C.  69  he  reached 
the  summit  of  civic  ainbltion,  being  consul  for  that 
year  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellns.     After  his  consul- 


'esigned  It  in  favoi 


of  hi 


It  WHS  in  lie  year  before  his  consnlship,  after  he 
was  deugnated, .  that  the  prosecution  of  Verres 
commenced.  Cicero  was  then  aediie-elect,  lliougli 
HorlenHns  and  his  party  had  endeaToured  to  pie- 
vent  his  election,  and  another  Metellus  pnielor- 
elect ;  so  that,  had  the  cause  been  put  olF  till  the 
next  year,  Cicero  would  have  had  the  weight  of 
consukr  and  praeloiiaji  authority  against  him. 
The  skill  and  activity  by  which  he  baffled  the 
schemes  of  his  opponents  will  be  found  under  his 
life  (p.  710  i  see  also  Vbbrbs).  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  the  issue  of  this  contest  was  to  dethrone 
Horlensius  from  the  seat  which  had  been  already 
tottesing,  and  to  estaHish  his  rival,  the  despised 
provinciiii  of  Arpinum,  as  the  first  omlof  and  ad- 
Toeate  of  the  Roman  forum.  No  doubt  the  victory 
was  complete,  though  here,  as  in  all  the  contests 
between  the  two  orators,  the  remark  of  Qointilian 
is  worth  notidng,  viz.  that  we  have  only  Cicero's 
own  speeches,  and  have  ERiall  meailB  of  judging 
what  the  rase  on  the  other  side  was  {Insai.  x.  1 ). 
It  is  true  also  thai  Verres  was  backed  by  all  the 
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power  of  tho  Sidlane  ariatooiacy.     But  this  pai'ly 


tadbi 


weaken. 


by  Pompey  in  his  consulship  with  Crassiis  in  the 
yeaj'  before  (b.  c  70),  Especially,  the  Aemilian 
law,  which  transferred  the  judicial  power  from  the 
senators  to  the  senators,  equites,  and  trifauni  acra- 
rii  conjointly,  must  have  very  much  weakened  the 
influence  of  Hortensins  and  his  party.  {Ascon, 
and  Cic.  m  Fmm.  p.  16  ;  ™  Camd.  p.  67,  Orelli  ( 
see  Cotta,  No.  11). 

After  his  consalship,  Hortensius  took  a  leading 
part  In  supporting  the  optimates  against  the  rising' 
power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian  law, 
which  invested  that  great  commander  with  absolute 
power  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  p»t  down 
the  pirates  of  Cilicia  (B.C  67);  and  the  Maniiian, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  war  against' Mithri- 
dates  was  transferred  tiom  Lucallns  (of  the  Sullane 
party)  to  Pompeius  (b.  c.  66).  In  favour  of  the 
latl^,  Cicero  made  hie  first  political  speech. 


.  tho 


rabte 


Lsly  elected  consul.  He  had  already  be- 
come estranged  from  the  populai;  party,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  acted.  The  mtiigiies  of  Caesar 
and  Crassns,  who  supported  his  opponents  C,  An- 
tonius  and  the  notoiious   Catiline,  touched  him 

oppose  the  turbulent  mensares  of  the  popular  lead- 
era,  such  aa  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus.  Above 
all,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  to  which  Crassns 
was  suspected  of  being  privy,  forced  him  to  combine 
with  the  senate  for  the  safety  of  the  stale.  He 
thus  came  to  act  with  the  Sullane  nobility,  and 
Hortensius  no  longer  appears  as  his  rival,  'We 
first  find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius, 
an  old  senator,  who  'was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  C.  Saturninus,  tiibune  of  the  plebs  in  the  limes 
of  Sulla.  They  both  appeared  aa  counsel  for  I.. 
Muiaena,  when  accused  of  bribery  in  canvassing 
for  the  consulship  by  Sulpicius  and  Calo ;  and 
again  for  P.  Sulla,  accused  aa  an  accomplice  of 
Catiline.  On  all  these  occasions  Hortensius  allowed 
Cicero  to  speak  last— a  manifest  admission  of  his 
former  rivd's  superiority.  And  that  this  iras  the 
general  opinion  appears  from  the  fact,  that  M. 
Piso  (consul  in  61),  in  calling  over  the  senate, 
named  Cicero  second,  and  Hortensius  only  fourth. 
About  the  same  tune  we  find  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
their  mutual  friend  Atticus,  calling  hint  "  ROJf«r 
Hortensius"  (arfJS-i.  14). 

The  laat  acrive  part  which  Hortensius  took  in 
public  Ufe  was  in  the  debates  of  the  senate  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  infamoiia  Clodius  for  his  oHence 
against  the  Bona  Dea.  Fearing  delay,  he  supported 
tfieamendmentofFoflus,  that  Clodius  shoidd  be  tried 
before  the  ordinary  judices,  instead  of  before  a  court 
selected  by  the  praetor.  Ckero  condemns  his  conduct 
in  strong  terms  (a<{  ^I'f.  i.  16;  cf.  14),  and  aeema 
to  have  considered  the  success  of  this  amendment 
aa  the  chief  cause  of  Clodius's  acquittal  [Clouius, 
p.  771.]  In  the  subsequent  quarrels  between 
Milo  and  Oodius,  Hortenaus  showed  such  leal  for 
the  former,  that  he  was  nearly  being  murdeied  by 
the  hired  ruffians  of  Clodius  (Cic.jnro  MUm.  14). 

In  B.  c  61  Pompey  relumed  victorious  from  the 
Mithridatic  war.  He  found  he  could  no  longer 
command  a  party  of  his  own.  He  must  side 
with  one  of  the  two  factions  which  had  been 
fitlly  formed  during  his  absence  in  the  East— the 
old  parly  of  the  optimatoa  and  the  new  popular 
parly,  led  by  Caesar  and  Ciaasus,  who  used  Clodiin 
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as  their  instrament.  Hiince  fijlloired  (in  B.  c.  60) 
t!ie  coiilition  of  Pompey  with  Caesar  nnd  CiassuB 
(erroneonsly  called  the  lirst  IriumvlKite).  Hotlen- 
siUB  now  dm*  liaok  from  public  life,  seeing  pro- 
\iMy  that  hig  own  parly  mast  yield  to  the  arts 
nnd  power  of  the  coalilion,  and  yet  nat  choosing 
to  foreake  it.  From  this  time  to  hia  death  (in  B.  c. 
50)  he  confined  himself  ta  his  odvocate'a  duties. 
He  defended  Fiaeeus,  accused  of  extortion  in  Asia, 
jointly  with  Cicero,  and  took  occasion  to  eitol  tlie 
acts  of  the  latter  in  iiis  consulship  {ad  Att  ii.  25). 
lie  also  pleaded  the  cause  of  P.  Len|nlna  Spinther, 
against  whom  Pompej'  had  promoted  an  accusation 
for  ins  oondnct  respecting  Ptolemy  Aulelea,  though 
Cicero,  fearing  a,  second  baniahmeaC,  declined  tlie 
office  {ad  Font.  i.  1,  iL  1).  He  joined  Cicero  again 
ill  the  defence  of  Sextius,  and  again  allowed  him 
to  epeaJt  last  (pro  Sexl.  ii.  6).  When  the  latter 
WB9  in  hia  province  (b.  c  61 ),  Hoiiensiue  defended 
his  own  nephew,  M.  Valeriua  Messalla,  who  was 
accused  of  bl'ibcry  in  canvas^g  for  the  consulship. 
He  was,  as  usual,  successful ;  but  the  case  was  so 


uurkable, 


e  had  snfiercd  any  thing  of  the 
kind  {ad  Faw.  tiiL  2).  In  the  beginning  of  Api-il, 
B.  c."50,  he  appeared  foe  the  last  time,  wilh  his 
wonted  anccess,  for  App.  Claudius,  accused  de 
majestale  et  ambitu  by  Dolabella,  the  future  son- 
in-law  of  Cicero.  He  died  not  long  after.  Cicero 
received  the  news  of  his  death  at  Rhodes,  aa  he 
was  returning  home  from  his  province,  and  wns 
deeply  aifectcd  by  \i{ad  All.  vi,  6  ;  comp-flrat  1.) 
In  the  above  sketch  of  Hortensiua's  life,  we  have 
kept  Cicero  constantly  in  view,  for  it  is  trom  him 
— his  speeolies  and  lettets,  and  other  woAe — that 

It  may  be  well  to  recur  to  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other  at  difierent  limee.  We 
have  seen  that  up  to  Cicero's  consulship,  in  63 
B.  c^,  they  were  continually  opposed,  professionally 
and  politically.  After  thie  period  they  usanUy 
acted  together  pr/^essio/raU^—^^r  Hortensiiie  i^ 
tired  (as  we  have  seen)  from  poiaiml  life  in  the 
year  60.  Hortensius,  in  his  easy  way,  aecms  to 
jiave  yielded  without  much  struggle  tn  Cicero  ;  yet 
the''latr«r  seems  never  quite  to  have  got  over  jea- 
lousy for  his  former  rival.  When  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  Clodius  (in  68),  Hortensius  appears 
to  have  used  bis  influence  to  procure  his  return  ; 
yet  Cicero  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  was 
playing  a  part,  and  was  secretly  doing  his  utmost 
to  keep  him  iiom  Rome.  Atticus  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  undeceive  him.  {Ad  Q.  Fi'ol.  i.  3,  4,  ad 
Aa.  iiL  9.)  On  his  return,  indeed,  be  made  public 
achnowledgment  of  his  error,  and  Kpoke  very  hand- 
somely of  Hortensius  (pro  Sett.  16— 19,poi*  Redii. 
13,  14),  and  soon  aflec  he  was  named  by  Hor- 
tensius and  Pompey  to  fill  the  place  in  the  college 
of  augurs,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Me-" 
tellns  Celer  {B,id.  1,  PMIipp.  u.  2,  13);  yet, 
when  Atticus  begged  bim  to  dedicate  some  work 
to  Hortensius,  he  evaded  the  Request  (ad  Att.  iv. 
6); — for  the  little  treatise  Z>fl  Gloria,  inscribed 
"  Hortensius,-'  was  not  written  till  46  B.  c,  after 
the  death  of  the  orator.  The  same  feelings  recur 
in  Cicero's  letters  from  his  province.  In  hia  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  hia 
year,  he  continually  expresses  his  fears  that  Hor- 
tensius is  playing  liijn  felse,  and  working  undei^ 
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and  to  have'hini  detained  yet  longer  {ad  All.  v.  1 7 1 
nmp.  ii.  2,  Sis.).  There  seems  to  have  been  renlly 
0  ground  for  these  suspicions,  and  we  must  set 
lem  down  to  the  naturally  snsceptible  and  irritable 


uspiciona  of  others 

The  character  of  Hortensius  was  rather  fitted 
0  conciliate  than  to  command— to  call  fbrtb  regain! 


forget  the  low  stale  of  Roman  manners  (not  (0 
speak  of  morals)  at  this  period.    Personally  h> 

his  enonooos  wealth  was  not  all  well  gotten  ;  fbrCi- 
ceroquotes  a  case  in  which  Hortensius  did  not  scruple, 
to  join  Ctassus  in  taking  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Minuc.  Baailius,  though,  from  the  oircum- 

whicb  he  claimed  was  a  forgery.  (De  qffb.  iiL 
IB  J  c£  Pcavd.  vi.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  i,  §  1.)  And 
though  he  was  honest  as  quaestor,  though  he  v      " 


it  accept  a  proi 


IS,  yet 


doubt  he  shared  the  plunder 
immediately  indeed,  but  in  tbe  shape  of  laige  leca 
and  preaenlaftom  the  Dolahellaa  and  otlier  person* 
like  VeiTea,  whom  he  so  often  and  so  successfully 
defended.  He  liked  to  live  at  Rome  and  hia  villaei 
he  loved  an  easy  life  and  a  £uc  feme,  had  little 
ambition,  and  therefore  avoided  all  acts  that  might 
have  made  hira  amenable  to  prosecution.  The 
same  easy  temper,  joined  as  it  oflen  ia.  with  a  kind 
heart  and  generous  disposition,  won  him  many 
friends  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  he  had  no 
enemies.  He  lived  to  a  good  age,  little  disturbed 
by  ill  health,  surrounded  by  ail  that  wealth  can 
give,  alive  to  all  his  enjoynienls,  with  as  much  of 
active  occupation  as  he  desired,  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  political  turbulence  of  his  times.  He 
died  just  at  the  time  when  civil  war  broke  out,  a 
complele  specimen  of  an  amiable  Epicnrenn. 

His  eloiiuence  waa  of  the  Jlorid  ot  (as  it  was 
termed)  "  Asiatic"  slyfe  (Cic  flnrf.  95),  filter  for 
hearing  than  for  reading.  Yet  ,he  did  write  bis 
speeches — on  occasions  at  least  (Cic.  Brut.  96  i 
Val.  Man.  V.  S.  §  2).  Hia  voice  was  soft  and 
muHcal  {Sml.  88)  ;  his  memory  so  ready  and 
retentive,  that  be  is  stud  to  have  been  able  to  come 
out  of  a  sale-room  and  repeat  the  auction-list  back- 
wards (Senec.  Praef.  ia  CaniroB.  1).  We  need 
not  refer  to  Cicero  {Brat.  88,  ui  CaedL  14)  Co  per- 
ceive what  use  this  must  have  been  to  him  aa  an 
advocate.  His  action  waa  very  elaborate,  so  that- 
sneerera  called  him  Dionysia— the  name  of  a  well- 
if  the  day  {GeH.  i.  6)  ;  and  the- 

ant  in  all  this  there  must  have  been  a  real  grace 
and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopns  and  Roscius, 
the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him  into  ^e  forum 

Of  his  luinrioua  habits  many  stories  are  totd. 
His  house  on  the  Palatine  was  that  afterwards 
occupied  by  Augustus  {Saet..Aiiff.  73);  but  this 
waa  comparatively  wmple  and  modest  In  his 
villas  no  expense  waa  spared.  One  he  bad  near 
Banli,  described  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Prior.  iL  3); 
a  second  in  the  Ager  Tusculanus  i  but  the  most 
splendid  was  that  near  Loiirentum.     Here  ho  hud 
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up  Eiicli  a  stock  of  wme,  that  he  left  lO.OOD  caiks  i 
of  Chitui  to  his  heit  (P)in.  IT.  N.  aiv.  6,  17). 
Here  he  had  b  pork  full  of  all  sorts  of  animals ;  aod 
it  was  custanmry,  during  his  Bnmptuoue  dinaers, 
for  a  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus,  to  issue  from  the 
woods  with  these  crealni-es  following  the  sound  of 
hia  dthara  (Varr,  R.  R.  in.  13).  At  Bault  he 
hsid  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
the  iish  were  so  tarns  that  they  would  Iced  from 
his  iiand  j  none  of  them  were  molested,  lor 
used  to  buy  for  his  table  at  PuteoH  ;  and  he  vi 
so  dmi  of  them,  that  he  is  said  to  have  vrept  for  t 
death  of  a  favourite  mnraena  (Varr.  S.  R.  iii.  17  ; 
Plm,  ff.  N.  is.  56).  He  was  also  very  carious  in 
tTeea :  he  is  said  lo  have  fed  them  widi  wine,  and 
ve  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  peribrm  tbia  oMce  for 
a  litvDurite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time  (Macroh. 
Saturn.  iL  9).  In  ^ctnres  also  he  mnat  have  spent 
huge  sums,  at  least  ho  gave  144,000  sesterces  for 
a  tungls  work  from  the  hand  of  C;diaa  (Plin. 
/T.JV.  iKiv.  40,§36).  It  is  a  characleristio  ttal, 
that  he  rame  forward  from  his  retirement  (b.  c.  66) 
to  oppose  the  sumptDary  law  of  Pompey  and 
Crassns,  and  spoke  so  eloqnently  and  wittily  as  lo 
procure  its  rejection  (Dion  Cass.  xxxi):.  37).  He 
was  the  first  person  at  Home  who  brought  peacoclcs 
to  table.     {Plin-ffiKx.  23). 

He  was  not  happy  in  his  fiimily.  By  ids  first 
vile,  the  daughter  of  Catalus,  he  bid  one  son  (see 
belovr.  No.  B).    It  waa  after  the  death  of  Lotatia 

he  bonght  or  borrowed  Marcia,  the  wHe  of  Cato. 
[Cato,  No.  S,  p.  ma.']  He  is  acqnitted  of  senaual 
profligacy  by  Plutarch.  (Oat.  ML  25)  ;  though  he 
wrote  love-songs  uot  of  the  moat  decent  description. 
(Ov.  TrisS.  it  441 ;  Gell.  lix.  9.) 

S.    Q.    HOttTBNBHIS     HOttTALnS,     Q.   F.    Ii.  N., 

son  of  the  great  orator,  by  Lntatia.  Hia  education 
was  probably  little  cared  for,  for  Cicero  atlribulca 
his  profligacy  to  the  corruptii^  influence  of  one 
Salvma,  a  fieedman(aJ^«.  X.  18).  On  hia  r^ 
turn  from  his  province,  in  B.C.  60,  Cicero  found 
him  at  Ijaodicea,  living  with  gladiators  and  other 
low  company  (ad  AtL  vi.  S).  Prom  the  exprea- 
sians  ui  the  same  placs,  it  appears  that  hia  father 
had  cast  him  off ;  and  WB  learn  from  other  authority 
tliat  he  purposed  to  make  his  nephew,  Messalla, 
his  heir,  to  the  exduaion  of  tJiia  son.  (Val.  Max. 
V.  9.  %  2.)  However,  he  came  in  for  part,  at  least, 
of  his  father's  properly ;  for  we  find  Cicero  in- 
quiring what  he  was  lilEely  to  ofier  for  sale  to 
satisfy  his  creditors  [ad  AH.  vii.  S).     However,  in 

on  the  opportunity  lo  repair  his  mined  fortunes. 
He  joined  Caesar  in  Cisalpiiio  Gaul,  and  was  sent 
on  by  him  to  occupy  Ariminum  ;  he  therefore  was 
the  man  who  first  actually  creased  the  Rubicon. 
(Plut.a«!.32;Suet.J'Bt3i.)  Soon  after  he  com- 
manded a  cruising  si^oadron  on  the  coast  of  Ttaly,and 
reedved  a  letter  from  Curio,  Caesar'a  lieutenant  in 
Sicily,  desiring  him  to  fevour  the  escape  of  Cicero. 
He  visited  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  at  their  Cnman 
villa,  and  Cicero  himself  at  his  Pompeian,  to  aaanre 
them  of  hia  good  officea  (Cic  ad  AH.  x.  12,  16, 
17) ;  bat  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  keep 
his  word.  (lb.  18).  Hie  squadron  joined  the  fleet 
of  Dolahella  a  Uttle  before  the  battle  of  Pharaolia. 

IDOLABBLLi,  No.  8.] 

In  B.O.  44  he  held  tha  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.    Aftar  Caesar's 


HOBUS. 
1,  M.  Anlony  gave  the  province  to  hio 
brother   Cains.      Brutus,  however,    had    already 

(Cic  Philipp.  X.  6, 1 1 .)  When  tha  proscription  look 
place,  Horteiisins  was  in  the  list  i  and  in  revengo 
he  ordersd  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, lu  be  put  to  death.  [Antoniuh,  No.  13, 
p.  216.]  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  ho  was 
executed  on  the  grave  of  his  victim. 

9.  Q.  (.")  HORTENHIUS  COBBIO,  Q.  F.  Q.  N.,  SOU 

of  the  last,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Ma^imus  as  a 
person  aunk  in  base  and  brutal  profligacy  (ui.  6, 

10.  M.  HoKTENSroa  Hortalus,  Q.  f.  Q.  n-, 
■        ' ■  lot.     In 

poverty. 
Lgh  to  aupport  a  Bcnator  s 
rank,  and  promoted  his  marriage.  Under  Tit-erius 
we  find  him,  with  four  children,  Bgnio  reduced  to 
poverty.  (Tacit,  ^sa,  it  37,  38;  Suet.  ^ajr.  4 1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17.) 

11.  L.  HoRTENSiUB,  legate  of  Snlla  in  the  first 
Mithridatic  war.  He  disUnguished  himself  at 
Chaeconeia  in  the  year  a.  c,  B6.  (Memnon,  J*.  32, 
34,  Orelli ;  Plut.  SiUl.  16,  17,  19  i  Dion  Cass.  Fi: 
126.)  [H.  G.L,] 

HORUS  C^pos),  the  Eoyptian  god  of  the  aun. 
whose  worship  was  established  very  eiteiisively  in 
Greece,  and  afterwards  even  at  Rome,  although 
Greek  natronomy  and  mystic  philosophy  greatly 
modified  the  original  idea  of  Horns.  He  was  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with 
Har^ocrates,  tiie  last-bom  and  weakly  son  of 
OariB.  (Plut.  de  /j.ai  Os.  19.)  Both  were  re- 
proaented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attributes 
and  symbola.  (Arl«mid.  Otieir.  ii.  36  ;  Macnib. 
Sat.  j.  33  1  Porphy!;.  op.  Eimb.  Pracp.  Ei-ang.  v. 
10  ;  lamhlich.  rfaJMyster.  viL  2.)  He  was  believed 
to  have  been  bum  with  hia  finger  on  hia  mouth,  as 
indicative  of  seci-ecy  and  mystery  ;  and  the  idea  of 
something  mysterious  in  general  was  connected  with 

philosophers  of  later  times  therefore  foimd  in  him 
a  moat  welcome  subject  to  speculate  upon.     In  the 

have  been  particularly  regarded  as  ^e  god  of  quiet 
life  and  silence  {Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  p.  17,  Bip. ; 
Ov.  Met.  ii,  691  ;  Anson.  Epitt.  ad  Paid.  ixv. 
27),  and  at  one  rime  the  senate  forbade  his  worship 
at  Rome,prebably  on  account  of  eicessca  committed 
at  the  mysterious  feadvala  ;  but  the  suppression 
was  not  permanent.  Hts  identification  with 
Apollo  is  as  old  as  the  rime  of  Herodotus  (ii.  144, 
156;  comp.  the  detailed  mythnses  in  Diod.  i.  26, 
&c. ;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  12,  &c.)  The  god  acta  a 
, — . _i._  jji  jjjg  i|iyj[j|.  flrortj  attributed 


oHeri 


anegistu 


•n  of  the  nature  of  this  Egyptiiin 
divinity,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Jablonaky,  PastA. 
Aeff^t.i.  p.  244,  &c.;  Bnasea,  Aeffi/plens  Sidle  ia 
der  Wdigetch.  vol.  L  p.  606,  &c.,and  other  works  on 
Egyptian  mythology.  [L.  S.] 

HORUS  ('apos  cr  'flpos),  according  to  Snhias, 
an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  wrote  a  great  many  works   on 

mpposed  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gram- 

I  Horapollo,  but  the  works  which    Suidiu 

attributes  to  Horas  are  dillerent  from  those  of  Ho- 

iua  (Sat.  i.  7)  mentiona  a  Cynic 

inameofHorus.  [L.S.] 


HOSIUS.  ■ 
HO'SIUS  COam.  i. «.  Holy),  aometimeB  wrltleii 
O'SIUS,  fin  emment  Spanish  ecclesinstic  of  the 
fourti  century.  As  he  was  aboye  a,  century  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed 
later  than  A.  D.  357,  and  is  caramonly  fixed  in  256. 
That  he  was  a  Spaniard  is  geneiallf  admitted, 
though  if  he  be  (as  Tillemont  not  nnreneonably 
suspects),  the  person  mentioned  by  ZoBinina  (iL  29), 
be  was  an  I^yptian  by  birth.  Tliat  he  was  a 
native  of  Corduba  (Cordova)  is  a  mere  conjecture 
of  Nicolaua  Antonio.  As  he  lield  (he  bisfaopric 
of  Corduba  above  a«y  years,  his  elevation  to  that 
EeewasnothtlertbanA.D,  29S.  He  BBusted  at  the 
coundl  of  Iliberi  or  Elibeii,  near  Granada,  and  bia 


uffered,  aa  his  awn  1e 
to  the  emperar  Constajitius  shows,  in  Iha  perai 
tion  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  but  lo  wbat 
extent,  and  in  what  nianner,  ia  not  to  be  gathered 
from  the  general  term  "  confeasus  sum,"  wbicli  he 
uses.  Th,e  reverence  which  his  unsullied  integrity 
excited  was  increased  by  his  endurance  of  per- 
secution ;  and  he  acquired  Che  eapeciaJ  fevour  of 
the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great.  In  A.  D.  324 
Constajitine  sent  him  to  Alexandria  with  a  sooth- 
ing letter,  in  which  be  attempted  to  stop  the  dis- 
putes which  had  ariaen  between  Alexander,  the 
biahop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  presbyter  Anus. 
[AiHXANDBR,  St.  p.ni;  Abicb.]  He  was  also 
instiueted  to  quiet,  if  passible,  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  as  to  the  observance  of  Baster,  The 
choice  of  Hosiua  for  lliis  conciliatory  mission, 
which,  however,  produced  no  eSect,  shows  the 
opinion  enterlMned  by  the  emperor  of  his  moder- 
ation and  judgment 

In  A.  D.  313  be  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  distribution  of  money  made  by  Constantine 
to  the  churches  in  Africa  (Buseb.  H.  E.  x.  B.) : 
perhaps  it  was  owing  lo  something  which  occurred 
on  this  occasion,  tiiat  he  was  accused  by  the  Dona- 
tists  of  having  assisted  Caecilianus  in  persecuting 
them,  and  of  having  instigated  the  emperor  to  severe 
iiieaBuros  against  them.  They  also  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  condemned  on  some  charge  not  stated  by 
a  synod  of  Spanish  bishops,  and  absolved  by  the 
prelates  of  GauL  Augustin  (Conine  Epislolam 
farmeniteni,  i.  7)  virtually  admits  the  truth  of  this 
statement;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  Donatist 
controversy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  charge 
was  of  some  unworthy  submisnon  duiing  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian — a  charge  not  iiiconsislont 
with  the  closing  incident  in  the  career  of  Houus. 

Hosius  certainly  look  part  in  the .  council  of 
Nieaea  (Nice)  A.  D.S25  ;  and,  although  the  earlier 
writers,  Enaebiua,  Sozomen,  and  Socrates  give  no 
ground  for  the  assertions  of  Bnronius  (^nno/.  Eo- 
des.  ad  ann.  325,  ix.)  that  Hosius  presided,  and 
that  in  the  character  oi  legate  of  the  pope,  who  was 
absent,  and  even  Tillemont  admits  that  the  proofs 
of  these  assertions  are  feeble,  yet  it  is  renarhabte 
that  the  subscription  of  Hosiua  in  the  Latin  copies 
oi  the  Aeta  of  the  council  stands  first;  and  Atha- 
nafflus  says  that  he  usually  presided  in  councils, 
and  that  his  letters  were  always  obeyed.  Perhaps 
also  his  presidency  may  be  Intimated  in  what 
Athanasius  (Hislor.  AHaK.  ad  Monach.  c.  42) 
roaies  the  Arian  prelates  say  to  Constantins,  that 
Ho«us  had  pubhsbed  the  Nicene  creed  (t^  ly 
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Ncmff  vtsTiv  l^ietn),  an  expression'  which  TiHc- 
mont  interprets  of  his  composmg  the  creed.  We 
hear  little  of  Ho^ns  until  the  council  of  Sardica, 
A.  □.  347,  where  he  certiunly  took  a  leading  part, 
and  at  which  probably  he  was  again  preudent.  In 
A.  □■  355  Constantius  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Hosius  to  write  in  condemnation  of  Athanasius, 
and  the  attempt,  which  was  not  successful,  drew 
from  the  aged  bishop  a  letter,  the  only  litemiy  re- 

Athanasius  (,Hist.  Arian.  ad  Monad,  c  44).  Con- 
atantiuasent  tbrHosiuB  to  Milan  a.  D.  355,  in  hopes 
of  subduing  hia  iiimness,  but  not  succeeding,  b1-, 
lowed  him  to  return.  In  S56~7  the  emperor  made 
a  third  trial,  and  with  more  success.  He  compelled 
Hosius  to  attend  the  council  of  Sirmiiun  ;  kept  him 
there  for  a  year  in  a  sort  of  exile  (Athanas.  ut  sup. 
c.  45),  and,  according  to  the  dying  declaration  of 
the  old  man,  confirmed  by  Socrates,  had  him  sub- 
jected to  personal  violence.  Hosius  so  tar  sub- 
milted  as  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  prelates 
Valens  and  Ursacius,but  could  not  be  brought  to  con- 
demn Athanasius,  and  with  this  pEUtid  submiEsion 
his  persecutors  were  obliged  to  be  content.  (Atha^ 
nas.(.a.)  This  w^  in  357,  and  he  was  dead  when 
Anathasina  wrote  the  account  of  his  suflerings  a 
yeai  alter.  The  manner  of  bis  death  is  disputed. 
An  ancient  account  states  that  while  pronouncing 
sentence  of  deposition  on  Gregory  of  jiiberi,  who 
had  relused,  on  account  of  his  prevarication  at  Sir- 
mium,  to  communicate  with  him,  he  died  sud- 
denly. His  memory  was  r^arded  differently  by 
diBerent  persona;  Athanasius  eult^isea  him  highly, 
and  extenuates  his  tergiversation  j  AugnsUn  Bko 
deiends  him.  (Athanas.  Augustin.  Euseb.  U.  te. ; 
Euseb.  Zh  Vil.  CwtiUmtin.  \i.  68,  iii.  7 ;  Socral. 
H.  E.  i.  7,  B,  ii.  20,  29,  31 1  Soi.  L  10,  16, 
17,  iii.  11  ;  Tillemont,  mmoira,  vol  Tii.  p.  300, 
&c. ;  CeiUier,  Aatoffs  Sacris,  vol.  Iv.  p.  £21,  &c. ; 
Nicolaua  Antonio,  BMoa.  Vet.  Hisp.  lib.  ii.  c  i.  f 
Baronius,  An7iale$  Ecda. ;  Oattand.  B&i.  Fatrum, 
V01.V.  PraZej?.  c.  viii.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HOSITJIUS  GETA.  1.  Was  proscribed  by  tiie 
triumvirs  in  e.  c.  43,  and  rescued  by  the  ingenious 
piety  of  his  son,  who,  pretending  that  his  father 
had  laid  violent  hands  on  himeeif,  performed  ^e 
funeral  rites  for  him,  and  concealed  him  meanwhile 
his  fiicms.  To  disguise  himself  more 
eDectually,  the  elder  Hoaidins  wore  a  bandage  over 
one  eye.  He  was  finally  pardoned,  bat  hia  snnn. 
lated  blindness  was  carried  on  so  long  as  lo  caune 
il  privation  of  sight,  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  41  i 
ion.  Caas.  xlvii.  10.) 

3.  Cn.  HoejDjus  Gbta,  was  propraetor  of  Nn- 

idia  under  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.    He 

defeated  and  chased  into  the  desert  a  Moorish  chief 

tins :  but  his  army  was  in  extreme  dis- 

'trew  for  water,  and  Hoaidins  was  donbtful  whether 

jat  or  continue  the  pursuit,  when  a  Numidian 

lended  him  to  try  ma^cal  arts  to  procure 

Hoaidiaa  made  the  eiperiment  with   such 

,  that  his  soldiers  were  immediately  relieved ; 

and  Sabalus  deeming  him  a  man  of  preternatural 

-urendered.     (Dion  Cass.  It  9.)     Hosi- 

afteiwards  legatas  of  A.  Pkutius  in 
Britain,  when  he  obtained  so  signal  a  victory  over 
the  British,  that,  although  a  subordinate  officer,  he 
Led  the  triumphal  ornaments.  (Id.  Lt.  20.) 
According  lo  an  inscription  (Reines.  p.  475  ;  com- 
irns,  ad  Dion.  Casa.  Ix.  9),  Hosidius 
the  supplementary  consuls  in  A,  D.  49. 


, logic 


HOSTILTA. 
wlint  HusidiuB  Geta  the  nnnsx^ 
[W.  a  D] 


HOSI'DIUS  GETA,  the  poet.  [Gbta.] 
HOSPITA'LIS,  the  gnardian  oc  protector  of  th( 
law  of  hoapilfllity.  We  find  the  tilie  of  iHi  iospi 
tala  AS  applied  to  a  distinct  class  of  gods,  though 
their  iinmcs  ore  not  mentioned.  (Tadt.  Aim.  xv. 
f.2  ;  Uv.  iiiii.  61 !  Ot.  Met.  T.  45.)  Bnt  the 
great  jautectot  of  hospitality  was  Jnpiter,  at  Bon 
called  Jt^ailer  hoipilalii:,  and  by  the  Greeks  Zn 
tii*)s.  (Sen.  ad  Aea.  I  UO;  Cic  ad  Q. /mi.  v. 
12  j  Horn.  Od.  <iv.  389.)  '  [L-  S.] 

HOSTILIA'NUS.    CertBin  coins,  belonpng  to 
the  reign  of  Decius,  bear  upon  the  ohverae  s  repre- 

with  the  legend  coNCoaniA  AuousTOttUM,  while 
the  reverse  exhibits  the  portraits  of  two  youths, 
with  the  words  pibtas  iuousToauM.  One  of 
these  individuela  is  nnqnestionably  Herennius 
Etniscns  [Etruscus],  and  other  medals  taken  in 
Gonneelion  with  inscriptiona  prove  that  the  second 
most  be  O.  Valeta  HostStmna  Messiua  Quiatus,  to 
which  Victor  adds  Perpmna,  who  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Decius  and  Etruscus  (i.  d.  251) 
[Dacius]  was  asaocialed  in  tie  purple  with  Tre- 
honiiuius  Gallus,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  either 
of  the  plague  at  that  time  ravaging  the  empire. 


period,  that  ijstorians  haie  been  unable  to  dctei^ 
mine  whether  this  ;Ho5tilianuB  was  the  son,  the 
aon-in-lftw,  or  the  nephew  of  Dedns.  A  view  of 
the  different  atgiunonls  will  be  found  !n  the  works 
pf  Tillemont  and  Eckhel,  but  the  question  seems 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  decided  by  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who  distinctly  states  that  Decius  had 
a  eon,  whom  he  does  not  name,  in  addition  to 
Etruscus,  ajid  that  this  son  was  assumed  by  Tre- 
bonianua  as  his  partner  in  the  imperial  dignity. 
We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  reign  of  two  years  is  assigned  to  a  Hostili- 
anus,  placed  by  Cedrenas  (p.  151,  ed.  Bonn)  un- 
mediately  before  Philip. 

(Victor,  dt,  Cat).  30,  Epit.  30;  Eutrop.  ii.  B  ; 
Zoom.  i.  25  ;  Zonar,  vol.  i.  p.  636,  ed.  Par.  1687  ; 
Tillemont,  Hisloire  det  Empereara,  vol.  iii. ;  Eck- 
hel. toL  rii.  ]>.  3600  [W.  B.] 


HOSTI'LIA  QUARTA,  was  married  first  to 
Cn.  Pulvius  Flaccua,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  [Flacodb,  Q  FnLVUS  No.  9J, 
and  secondly,  to  C.  Calpumius  Pico,  consul  in  E.  c. 
180.     She  was  accused  and  oonviclod  of  poisoning 


HOSTILTUS. 
her  second  husband,  in  order  that  her  eon  by  the 
first  marriage  might  succeed  him  in  the  consulship. 
(Liy.iiL37.)  [W.  B.D.] 

HOSTI'LIA  GENS  came  originally  from  Me- 
dullia,  and  was  probably  transported  thence  to 
Home  by  Romulus.  (Dionya.  iii.  1.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Uostilia  gens  under  the  republic  traced 

J^  Hos^lios  Snsema,  bearing  the  heads  of  Pallor 
aud  Pavor,  indicate  ench  an  origin,  since  Tnllus 
Hostiiius,  in  hia  war  with  Veil  and  Fidenae,  vowed 
tempies  to  Paleness  and  Panic.  (Liv.  i.  27i  Lac- 
.iRut.  i.  SO  !  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  a.  IB,  33,  vi, 
10.)  The  Hostilia  gens  had  the  surnames  Cato, 
FiRHiNUS  (see  belov^,  Mancinus,  Rutilus,  Sa- 
SBRNA,  and  TuEULUH.  [W,  B.  D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS.  l.HosTUS  HosriLius,  of  Me- 
dnllia,  was  the  first  of  the  Hostilian  name  at  Borne. 
He  married  the  Sabine  matron  HersiUa  [Herstlia}, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the  father  of  Tullus  Hosti- 
iius, third  king  of  Bome.  In  the  war  that  sprung 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  Hostiiius  was 
the  champion  of  Rome,  and  fell  in  battle.  (Liv.  i. 
12  ;  Dionjs.  iii.  1.  Maetob.  Sal.  i.  6.) 

2.  Tullus  HoeriLitia,  grandson  of  the  pre 
ceding,  was  the  third  king  of  Rome.  Thirty  two 
years — from  about  b.  r.  670  to  638 — were  aseigni-d 
by  the  annalists  to  his  reign.  Aecordmg  to  the 
legends,  his  history  ran  as  follows  — Hostihus 
departed  from  the  peaceful  ways  of  Numi,  and 
aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Romulus  He 
made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  supremacy  in  the 
war  wherein  the  three  Boman  brothers,  the  Ho- 
mUi,  fought  with  the  three  Alban  brothers,  the 
Cnriatii,  at  the  Fossa  Quilia.  Next  he  .warred 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Veii,  and  being  straitly 
pressed  by  their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temples  10 
Pallor  and  Pavor— Paleness  and  Panic  And  after 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asander  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetins,  the  king  of  dictator  of  Alba,  he- 
cause  ho  had  desired  to  betray  Rome;  and  be 
utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  tempks  of 
the  gods,  and  brln^g  the  Alban  people  to  Rome, 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  dwell  on. 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines, 
who,  lie  sold,  had  wronged  the  Roman  mercliants 
at  the  temple  of  Feronla,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Soracte  ;  and  being  ag^n  straitened  in  fight  in  a 
wood  called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly 
festival  to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  number 
of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  wlien,  by 
their  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabines,  he  per- 
formed hia  vow,  and  its  records  were  the  fe^ls 
Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  But  while  Hostiiius  thus 
warred  with  the  nations  i^orthwa'rd  and  eastward 
of  the  city,  be  leagued  hunself  with  the  Latins  and 
with  the  Hernieans,  so  that  while  he  was  besieging 
Veil,  the  men  of  Tuscaimn  and  of  Anagnia  en- 
camped  on  the  Esquihne  hill,  and  kept  guard  over 
Bome,  where  the  city  was  most  open.  Yet,  in  his 
old  days,  Hostiiius  grew  weary  of  warring ;  and 
when  a  pestilence  struck  him  and  his  people,  and  a 
shower  of  burning  stones  fellfrom  heaven  on  Mount 
Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth 
from  the  solitary  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit, 
he  remembered  the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of 
Numa,  and  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  goda,  as 
Niima  had  done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But 
the  gods  heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  hia  charms, 
and  when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicins, 
Jupiter  was  wroth,  and   aniote  Hostiiius  and  his 
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whole  house  with  fire.  Later  times  placed  hii 
sepulchre  on  the  Velian  hill.  (Varr.  fragm.  p.  2il 
Biponl.  ed.) 

That  the  story  of  Tullus  HoBlilina  in  Dionyaiui 
iuid  Livj  19  the  prose  form  of  an  heroic  legend 
tliore  eeema  little  reason  to  doubt.  The  in  " '  ' 
of  the  Alban  war,  the  meeting  of  the  armies 
boundary  line  of  Rome  and  Alba,  the  ooJi 
the  triad  of  brethren,  the' destrnction  of  the  city, 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  the  extinction  of  tl 
HoBtilian  house,  are  genuine  poetical  fealurf 
Perhaps  the  only  historical  &ct  embodied  in  the 
ia  the  ruin  of  Alba  itself ;  and  even  this  is  mi 
repreaented,  ^ce,  had  a  Koman  king  destroyed  i 
the  territory  and  city  would  have  become  Roma  , 
whereas  Alba  rcHiained  a  laember  of  the  Latin 
league  until  the  dissolution  of  that  coniederacy  in 
E.  c.  330.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Hoslilias 
begone  a  new  era  hi  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the 
iriytho-historiciil,  with  higher  pretensions  ajid  per- 
haps naarec  approaches  to  feet  and  personalitj'.  As 
Roinulua  was  the  founder  and  eponymua  of  the 
Ramnes  or  first  tiibe,  and  Ta^ua  of  the  Titienses 
or  second,  so  Hostiiiue,  a  Latin  of  MeduUia,  was 
probably  tlie  founder  of  the  third  patrician  tribe, 
the  Luceres,  which,  whatever  Etruscan  admixture 
it  may  have  had,  was  certainly  in  ita  taian  element 
Latin.  Hostilius  as»gned  lands,  added  to  a  nalioii 
priesthood,  and  to  the  patriciate,  instituted  ne 
religious  festivals,  and,  according  ta  one  account 
least,  incceased  the  number  of  the  eqniles,  all  of 
which  are  tokens  of  permanent  additions  to  the 
populus  or  bm^herdom,  ,wid  chaiacteris^s  of  a 
founder  of  the  nation.  Consistent  willl  these 
glimpses  of  historical  existence  are  his  builiiUiig  the 
Hostilia  curia,  and  his  enclosure  of  the  comitium. 
He  was  not  therefore,  like  Romulus,  merely  an 
epoiiymua,  nor,  like  Numa,  merely  an  abstraction 
of  one  elanenl,  the  religions  phase  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  a  hero-king,  whose  personahf  y  is  dimly 
visible  through  the  Segments  of  dismembered  re- 
cord and  among  the  luminous  clouds  of  poetic 
colouring.  (Dionys.  ill.  1 — 36;  Lit.  i,  32 — 32; 
Cic.  de  Hep.  ii.  n ;  mehahr,  HiiL  qf  Bonte,  \ol 
i.  pp.  296 — 298,  S4B— 352 ;  Arnold,  Hial.  of 
Jtome,  Tof.  i.  pp.  15—19.) 

3.  M.  HosTiLiDS,  removed  the  town  of  Salapia 
in  Apulia  ftom  the  unhealthy  borders  of  the  pslas 
Salapina— Lago  di  Salpi — to  a  site  four  miles 
nearer  the  coast,  and  converted  the  lake,  by  drain- 
age, into  the  harbour  of  the  new  town.  (Vifruy.  L 
4.  p.  30.  Bipont.  ed.) 

i.  C.  lios-ciLiva  was  sent  by  the  senate  to 
Alexandria  in  B.  c  IGS  to  interpose  as  legatus  be- 
tween Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria  [Anti- 
OCHUS,  IV.]  and  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra, 
the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  [Clbopatbj,  No.  6.] 
(Liv.  xKv.  19,  29.) 

5.  TiiLLca  HosTiLius,  a  creature  of  M.  An- 
tony's, and  tribune  elect  of  the  plebs  fur  B.  c.  43. 
Cicero  plays  upon  his  name,  as  beKttingly  affixed 
to  the  gate— probably  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  (Phi- 
Upp.  xiii.  12.  §  26.) 

6.  HosTiLiUB,  a  cynic  philosopher,  banished  by 
Vespasian  A.  D,  73—3,  (Dion  Cass.  IxvL  13; 
comp.  Suet.  Vesp.  13.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS  CATO.  1.  A.Hostiliuk  Cjto, 
was  praetor  in  e.  c.  20?  (Li?,  xxvii.  3fi,  36),  and 
obljuned  Sardinia  for  his  province,  (irviii.  10.) 
In  201,  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Car- 
thaginjans,  the  BUWta  luimed  Hosdliue  ouo  of  ten 
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commi^siQuera  for  r&appordoaing  the  demesne  lands 
of  Rome  in  Saninium  and  Apulia  [ixxi.  4).  In 
190  he  was  legatus  of  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  was 
involved  with  him  in  the  charge  of  taking  bribes 
icam  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hostiliua  in  b.  c.  187 
was  convicted  of  receiving  for  his  own  share  from 
the  king  of  Syria  40  pounds  of  gold  and  403  of 
silver.  He  gave  sureties  for  his  appearance  ;  but 
since  Scipio,  a  greater  de&ulter,  eluded  punishnient, 
Hostilius  probablf  escaped  alsn.  (ixiviji.  55,  6S.) 
2,  C  HosraiusCiTo,  brother  of  the  pracedmg, 
and  his  colleagae  in  the  praetorship  B.C.  207. 
After  several  changes  in  his  appointment,  the 
length  directed  Hostilius  (  ■  -       ■ 
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praetor  peregiinuB,  in  order  that  the  other  praetors 
of  the  year  might  tidie  the  field  against  Hannibal. 
(Liv.  xKvii.  36,  36.) 

3.  L.  HoEtiLius  Cato,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners [HosTiLina  Cato  No  1]  for  re- 
dividing  the  demesne  lands  of  Rome  in  Omnium 
and  Apnlia  B,c  201  (Liv  xxxi  i)  and  sub 
sequently  legatus  of  L.  Sc  pia  Asiaticus  in  the 
Syrian  war,  B.c.  190.  L  Hostihus  as  weU  as 
Aldus,  was  accused  of  taking  bribes  liom  Antiochus, 
bnt,  unlike  AuUis,  was  acquitted.  (L  v  xxx\  n 
55.)  [W  B  D  ] 

HOSTI'LIUS  FIRMI'NUS  legitns  of  Mm  la 
PriscuH,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa 
in  Trajan^  reign.  He  was  involved  in  the  chm-gea 
brought  against  the  proconsul  A.  D.  101  (coinp. 
Juv.  i.  49,  Tiii,  120)  of  extortion  and  cruelty ,  and, 
without  being  degraded  from  his  tank  as  senator, 
he  was  prohibited  the  exercise  of  all  senatorial 
functions.     (PUn.  ^.  ii.  II,  13.)     IW,  R  D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS,  the  proposer  oE  the  Lex  Hos- 
tilia, of  uncertain  date.  The  old  Roman  law  pro- 
hibited actions  &om  being  brought  by  one  person 
in  the  name  of  another,  except  in  Ihe  case  of  actions 
pro  paptdo,  pro  WierUiie,  and  pro  iuiebs.  (Inst,  4. 
tit.  1 0.  pr.)     By  an  action  pro  istda  seems  to  be 

the  name  of  a  wai^l  {compare  Oell.  v.  13)j  and 
it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  no  thini  person  could 
act  lor  the  tutor  in  behalf  of  the  ward.  By  the 
Lex  Hostilia,  an  octo  farti  was  allowed  to  ha 
brought  in  the  name  of  one  who  was  absent  on  the 
pubhc  service,  gnilitary  or  civil ;  and  if  the  absent 
person  were  a  tutor,  a  third  person  was  allowed  to 
supply  his  place,  where  his  ward  had  received  an 
injui^,  for  which  an  adio  farti  was  the  proper 
remedy.  This  law,  which  exempted  soldiers  on 
foreign  duty  from  ordinary  rules  of  law,  was  prq- 
bably  connected  with  the  wHoiiea  HoaHtiimae  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  ^Be  Oral.  J.  57.)  As  in  an 
acHo  /ja-ti,  founded  upon  the  Lex  Hostilia,  the 
damage  recovered  by  the  nominal  plaintiff  ensued 
to  tlie  benefit  of  the  absent  soldier,  a  legal  argument 
might  be  drawn  by  analogy  in  fevour  of  the  claim 
of  the  soldier  10  whom  allnrion  is  made  by  Cicero 
in  the  passage  referred  to.  The  fether  of  the 
soldier  had  died  during  his  son's  absence,  after 

belief  of  his  son's  death.  The  argument  from  ana- 
logy would  be,  that  the  stranger  took  the  inherit- 
ance for  the  soldier's  benefit.  Hugo  and  others 
have  supposed  that  the  actiones  Hostilianae  were 
testamentary  formulae.  [J.  T.  G.] 

HOSTI'LIUS.    PriB«an(^71^,ed.  Putsch.) 
quotes  a  single  line 
"  Saepe  greges  peeuum  ex  hiijenils  pastnbo'  pulai  ■■ 
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from  "  Hoetilins  in  primo  Annali,"  where  Weitliert, 
although  unsupported  by  any  MS.  aathoiity^  pr 
poses  to  substitute  HosUta  far  Hastilias,  and  su, 
poses  that  a  reference  ia  here  made  la  a  work  by 
that  Hoatnia  who  wrote  a  poem  oj    ''      "'  ' 
War  [H9ST1U8].    If  Hoatilius  be  thi 
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eioa  to  this  pereonase  in  an 
hec»n»ar,»Iybetlemim» 

grapher 

oentionea  by 

TertuIlian(^jN.io{l.  161,wh 

juclassu 

g  together 

tlie  reign  of  Dow 
leen  the  epo 
of  the  heKnmeter  given  above  appears  to  belong 
tome  puiod  not  later  than  the  age  of  Cicenk  (S 
Weiohert,  Posi.  Lai.  Rdiquiae,  Ijps.  18S0. 
.17.)  {W.  R.] 

HO'STItlS.     Pestns,  MaerobiuB,  and  Servii 
make  quota^one,  extending  in  all  xo  about  six  Uni 
from  the  first  and  second  hooka  of  the  SsEa 
ffisfrinum  of  Hostius.    From  these  fragments,  from 
the  title  of  ^e  piece,  and  from  the  expression! 
■the  grammaiiana,  we  leMU   that  the  poem 
■compr>«ed  ill  heroic  hexameters  }  that  the  aub 
must  have  iieen  the  Illyrian  war,  wagnd  in 
■  ■  ■       '    ■„  Manlius  Vulso  and  M.  Jui 
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nicled  in  the  forty-first  look  ofLivy  ;  and  that  tbt 
author  lived  before  Virgil ;  but  no  ancisnt  writei 
has  recorded  the  period  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death, 
the  place  of  bis  nativity,  the  precise  epoch  wher 
he  flourished,  or  any  drcumstnnee  connected  witb 
his  porsmai  hialory.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing 
siibBlanlial,  oritics  have  caught  eagerly  at  shadows. 
We  are  told  by  Appuleins  in  his  Apology,  that 
Hostia  was  the  reitl  name  of  the  lady  eo  oHen  ad- 
dressed as  Cynthia  in  the  lays  of  Propertius. 
Hence  VoEsiua  (de  Poet.  Lai.  c.  3)  has  boldly 
asserted  Chat  Hoatius  belongs  lo  the  age  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  position  somewhat  vague  in  itself,  and 
resting  upon  no  irasis  save  the  sitnyle  conjecture 
that  Hostia  was  his  daughter.  (Us  HisL  Lot. 
i.  IB.)  WeiAert,  while  he  rejects  this  assump- 
tion, is  willing  to  admit  that  a  connection  ex- 
precise  degree  of  relationship  is  indicated  by  the 
words  of  the  amatory  bard,  who,  having  paid  a 
tribute  in  the  first  hook  of  his  degiea  (ii.  27)  to 
the  poetical  powers  of  the  ^r  one,  refers  expressly 
in  another  place  (Hi.  13,  7i  cnmp.  ii.  10,  9)  to  the 
glory  reflected  on  her  by  the  tame  irf  a  learned 

"  Est  tihi  fonna  potens,  sunt  castas  Palladia  artes, 
Splendidaque  a  docto  iama  refulget  avn." 
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Bi  g        follows  that  he  must  be  the  person  in 
q  n     fuid  since  Cynthia  appears  lo  have  been 

con  deiab  y  older  thsm  her  lover,  we  may  throw 
baek  h  grandfether  beyond  tb^ora  of  the  Grae- 
h  This  upposilion,  at  first  sight  far-fetched  and 
visionary,  receives  some  support  from  the  language 
and  vereitication  of  the  scanty  remains  transmitted 
to  us,  which,  although  &i  removed  from  barbarism, 
aavour  aomewhat  of  antique  rudeness,  and  also 
-  from  the  dfcumstance  that  the  Hiatiic  war  was  a 
contest  so  &r  from  heliig  prominent  or  important, 
that  it  was  little  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  a 
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which  he  described  w 
or-at  lUl  events  while  the  recollection  of  them  was 
Blill  &esh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  ( Featus, 
a.  Ev.  testa  i  maeca ,-  Macrob.  Sal.  vj.  3,  5  ;  Serr. 
ad  yirg.Am.  lii.  121  ;  Weichert,  Awi.  Zot.  A«/f- 
oKwe,  Lips.  1830,  pp.  1—18.)  [W.  R.] 

HUNNERIC  COwJpixoi),  kingof  the  Vandals 
in  Africa  (a.  d.  477—484)  eon  of  Genaeric.  He 
succeeded  his  fetber  a.  d.  ¥11,  and  married  En- 
docia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  V^entinian.  in 
whose  court  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Hia  reign 
waa  chiefly  marked  by  his  savage  pareecution  of  the 
Catholics— rendered  fumous  by  the  s%ed  miracle 
of  tlie  confesHon  of  Tipasa  ;  and  he  died  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  a.  d.  484.  (Procop.  Beil.  Vand.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Victor  Vitenais,  apud  RuinarU  ;  Gibbon,  c. 
37.)  fA.  P.  S.] 

HYACI'NTHIDES.  [Hv4cinthub,  No.S.] 
HyACINTHU8(T4K<pSD0.  1.  The  youngest 
son  of  the  Spartan  king  Amyclas  and  Diomede 
(ApoUod.  iiL  10.  g  3  j  Faus.  iii.  ].  §  S,  19.  g  4), 
but  according  to  othere  a  son  of  Piems  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebaliia  or  Burolas  (Lucian,  IMaL  Dear.  14  ; 
Hygin.  foJ.  271.)  He  waa  a  youth  of  eJttraoi*. 
dinary  beauty,  and  beloved  by  Thamyris  and 
Apollo,  who  unintentionally  killed  him  during  a 
game  of  discus.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  %  3.)  Some  tra- 
ditions relate  that  he  was  beloved  also  by  Boreas 
or  Zephyras,  who,  from  jealousy  of  Apollo,  drove 
die  discus  of  the  god  egiunst  the  head  of  the  youth, 
and  thas  killed  him.  (Lucian,  I.  c.  ;  Sen.  ad  Virg. 
ISdog.  iii.  63  ;  Philoslr.  Imag.  I.  24 ;  Or.  MO.  x. 
184.)  From  the  blood  of  Hyaclnthus  there  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on  the 
leaves  of  which  there  appeared  the  exclamation  of 
woe  AI,  AI,  at  the  letter  T,  being  the  initial  of 
'rdKo^as.     According  to  other  tradidone,  the  hya- 


inth   (on  the  lea' 


of  which,  ! 


characlei-s  do  not  appear)  sprang  boia  the  blood  of 
Ajai.  (Schul.  ad  TAeocril.  x.  38  ;  comp.  Ov.  Mei. 
xiii.  395,  &c.,  who  combines  both  legends  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ixi.  28.)  Hyacinthus  was  worshipped  at 
Amyclae  as  a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hya- 
cinthia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (JHcl.  ef 
Ani.  a.  v.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  ia  said  to  haie  gone 
to  Athena,  and  in  compliance  with  ail  oracle,  to 
have  caused  his  daughters  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 

of  delivering  the  city  from  famine  and  the  plague, 
under  which  it  was  sufiering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  daughters,  who  were  sacrificed  either 
to  Athena  or  Persephone,  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Hyacintbides,  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
^  8  i  Hy^n.  Fab.  238  ;  Harpoctat.  s.v.)  Soma 
tiaditions  make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechtheiis, 
and  relate  that  they  received  their  name  from  the 
village  of  Hyednthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed 
at  the  time  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the 
Eleusiniana  and  Thraclans,  or  Thebans.  (Suid.s.i'. 
ISapSiPoi  t  Demosth.  Bp^pL  p.  1 397  ;  Lycurg. 
0.  Leocrat.  24  ;  Cb.  p.  &J^.  48 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  46.) 
Tjie  names  and  numbers  of  the  Hyaciuthides  diflbr 
in  the  di^rent  wrilen.  The  account  of  Apollo- 
doms  is  confused :  he  mentions  lonr,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  married,  although  they  were  sacrificed 

al  irapeiiriu,  Thoae  traditions  in  which  they  are 
described  as  the  daughters  of  Krechtheus  ocnfoiind 
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fheiD  with  Agmul<iE,  H«Tse,uid  PandroEoe  (Scht 

ad  ApoUou.  Rhod.  i,  211),  or  with  the  Hynde 

(Serf,  ad  Am.  \.  718.)  [L.  %.-]. 

H  Y'ADES  ('TiiSst),  Ihm  is,  the  rainj,  the  nan 

descent,  are  described  in  various  WBjg  by  the  an- 
cienla.  Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethra 
(  0».  Faal.  V.  1 69,  &c.).  Atlas  and  Pleione  (Hygiii. 
Fob.  183),  or  Hyaa  and  Boeotis  (Hjgin.  FueL 
.^ctr.  ii.  21)iand  others  call  their  father  Oceanus, 
Melisseus,  Cadmjlus,  DC  Breehtlieiii.  (Hjgin.  Fab. 
laa-,  Taeaa.  ad  Arat.  Phaea.  171;  Serv.  arf  ^en. 
i.  748.)  Thules  mentioned  two,  and  Euripides 
three  Hjadea  (Theon,  /.  o.),  and  Buslathiua  {ad 
Hai,!.  p.  1  ise)  gires  the  names  of  three,  via,  Am- 
btosia,  Eudora,  and  Acsyle.  Hyginus  (i^oi.  182), 
on  the  other  hand,  mentions  Idotfiea,  Althaea,  and 
Adtaatc  ;  and  Diodoraa  (v.  52)  has  Philia,  Corouia, 
and  Ch;ia,  Other  poets  again  knew  font,  and 
llesiod  {op.  Theott.  I.  a.)  five,  viz.  Phaeajle,  Co- 
Fonis,  Cleeia,  Fhaeote,  and  Eudcia.  (Comp.  the 
five  different  names  in  Son.  ad  Virg.  Veorg.  i. 
138;'Hygin.  Fab.  182,  193.)  But  tlie  common 
number  of  the  Hyodes  is  seven,  as  they  appear  in 
the  conatellation  which  bears  their  name,  lis,.  Am- 
brosia, Eudora,  Pedile,  Caroiiis,  Polyxo,  Phyto, 
and  Thyene,  or  Dione.  {Hygin.  F^t.  Aslr.  ii.31  ; 
Heaychl  s.  v.)  Pherecydes,  the  bgogmpher,  who 
me;itioned  only  six,  called  them  the  Uodonaean 
nyuipha,  and  the  nofsea  appointed  by  Zeus  to  bring 
up  Dionysus.  Tn  this  capacity  they  are  also  called 
the  Nysaean  nymphs.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3i  Ov. 
Fast.  T,  167,  Met.  iii.  314  ;  Serv.  ad  Aai.  i.  748  i 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1155.)  When  Lycurgus 
threatened  tjie  eaiety  of  Dionysna  and  his  edm- 
panions,  the  Hyades,  with  the  exception  of  Am- 
broeia,  fled  with  the  infant  gnd  to  Tlietis  ur  to 
Thebes,  where  they  entrusted  him  to  Ino  {or 
Jima),  and  Zeus  showed  them  his  gratitude  for 
having  saved  his  aon,  by  pladng  them  among  the 
stars.  (Hygio.  Foil.  Aelr.  IL  21.)  Previous  to 
theic  being  thus  honoured,  they  had  been  old,  but 
been  made  young  again  by  Medeia,  at  the  request 
of  Dionysus.  (Hygin.  Fai.  182;  Ov,  Met  viL 
295.)  As  nymphs  of  Dodona,  tliey  were  aaid,  in 
some  traditiona,  to  hace  brought  up  Zeos.  (Schoi. 
tid  Horn.  IL  jtviii.  486.)  Tiie  story  which  made 
them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  thi 
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them  wore  placed  among  the  atara  as  Hyndea,  and 
the  seven  (or  ten)  others  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  aiaterly 
love  they  had  evinced  after  tie  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  hod  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  (Hygin.  Fab.  193  ;  Ov.  Foal.  v.  1 81 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  IISS.)  Their  name,  Hyudes, 
is  derived  by  the  ancients  fii>m  their  fether,  Hyas, 
or  from  Hyes,  a  mystic  aomame  of  Dionysus  ;  and 
accorduig  to  others.  IrDni  their  position  in  the 
heavens,  where  Ihej  formed  a  figure  resembling  the 
Greek  letter  T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from 
is,  a  pig,  tisnalaled  the  name  by  Suculae  (Cic  de 
Nat.  Dear,  ii.43.)  ;  but  the  most  natural  deriva- 
tion is  from  Stiy,  to  tain,  as  the  constellation  of 
the  Hyadee,  when  rising  simullaneoualy  with  the 
sun,  announced  rainy  and  slormv  weather.  (Cio. 
J. «. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  165  i  Hoiat.  On™.  L  3.  14 ; 
Y\tK.  Asn.  iiL  616  ;  Gell.  liii.  9.)  [L.  8.] 

IIT'ALE,  a  nymph  belonging  to  the  tram  of 
Diana.  (Ov.  Mel.  iii.  171 ;  Virg.  Gemy.  iv.  335, 
with  the  note  of  Serviu!.)  [L,  S.]     ) 


HYES.  533 

HYAS(°TaO.  The  name  of  the  6ther  and 
brother  of  the  Hyndea.  (liygin.  Poet.  AtlT.  ii.  21 ; 
Ov.  Fall.  V.  181  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.) 
The  &ther  waa  married  to  Boeotia,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient  Hyantes. 
(Plin,  //.  N.  iv.  12  ;  cbrop.  Miiller,  Orcho^n.  p. 
124.)  His  son,  or  the  brother  of  the  Hyades,was 
killed  in  Libya  by  an  animal,  a  serpent,  a  boar,  or 
a  lion.     (Hypn.^ai.  192.)  [L.  S.J 

HY'BREAS("repi«),  ofMyla8ainCaria,was, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  timel 
His  father  left  hun  nothing  hut  a  mule  arid  cart, 
with  which  he  gained  bia  living  for  some  time  by 
carrying  wood.  He  then  went  to  Jieac  Diotiephes 
at  Antioch,  and,  on  his  return,  he  became  an 
iyopav6iioi  in  his  native  city.  Having  gained 
some  property  in  this  occupation,  he  applied  him- 
self to  public  speaking  and  public  business,  and 
soon  became  the  leading  man  in  the  city.  There 
is  a  celebrated  saying  of  his,  addressed  to  Kuthy- 
demus,  who  was  the  first  man  in  the  city  while  he 
lived,  but  who  made  a  somewhat  tyrannical  use  of 

evil  to  the  state,  for  we  cnn  neither  live  under  thee 
nor  without  thee."  Dy  the  boldnesa  with  which 
he  expostulated  with  Antony,  when  the  triumvir 
was  plundering  A»a  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi(B.C.  41),  Hybreasresci 


>  the  tr 


lofadou 


"If,"  a 


a  year, 


lid  be  able  i 

twice  and  an  autumn  twice."  (Plut  Anion.  34.) 
When  I*bicnaa,  with  the  Parthiana  under  Pacorus, 
invaded  Asia  Minor  (e.  c.  40),  the  only  cities  that 
offered  any  serious  opposition  to  him  were  Lao- 
dices,  under  Zeno,  and  Mylasa,  under  Hyhreas. 
Hybreaa,  moreover,  ejiuspetaled  the  young  genera! 
by  a  taunting  message.  When  the  city,  was  taken, 
the  houae  and  property  of  Hyhieos  were  deatroyed 
and  plundered,  but  he  himself  had  previously 
escaped  to  Rhodes.  He  was  restored  to  his  home 
after  the  eipulsion  of  the  Partliiana  by  Ventidins. 
(Strab.  iii'         """       ■  
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ese  eicepliona,  his  works  are  wholly  lost  (Wes- 
miann,  GescL  d.  Gtwch.  Bersdiiamieit.  g  86, 
20,)  [P.  S.] 

HY'BRIAS  <:-Cefias)  of  Crete,  a  lyric  poet,  the 
author  of  a  highly  esteemed  scholion  which  is  pre- 
served by  AtheimeuB  (xv.  p.695— 6)  and  Euata- 
thiua  {ad  Odim-  p-  376,  47),  and  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (Bmnok,  Anul,  vol.  i.  p.  559;  see 
Jacobs's  notes,  and  Hgen,  Scbol.  s.  Carm.  Covvm. 
GnKo.p.  103.)  [P.  8.1 

_  HYDARNESCreVl').  one  of  the  seven  Per- 

0.  c.  521.  He  commanded  for  Xerses  on  the  sea- 
coaat  of  Asia  Minor,  and  enterlmned  Sperthias  and 
Bulla  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  Susa  to  de- 
liver themselves  up  la  the  king  aa  a  compensation 
for  the  Persian  ambasaadora  slun  at  Sparta.  (Hi>- 
rod.  ia.  70,  vi.  48,  133,  vii.  1S3-135  ;  Strab.  xi, 
p.  631.)  Herodotua  mentions  another  Hydames 
(vii.  83,  211)  as  the  eommonder  of  tiie  select  hand 
of  Persians  called  the  Immortals  in  Xenes'  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hy- 
dames mentioned  in  Herod,  vii.  66  is  to  he  identified 
with  either  of  the  abore,  [E.  E.l 

HYDRE'LUS.    [Athvmbbub.] 

HYES  (^i),  the  moist  or  fertilising  god,  oe- 
cuta  like  Hyetius,  as  s  surname  of  Zeus,  ai  the 


ligle 
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Bender  of  nun.  (Heaych.  i,  v.  Bijt.)  Unilf 
narao  of  Hyetiiia,  the  god  had  an  ^tar  at  Aj^ds, 
and  s,  statue  in  tbe  grove  of  Trophonius,  near  Le- 
badeia.  (Pans.  ii.  19.  %  7,  \x.  39,  ?  S.)  Hyes  vraa 
also  a.  flumame  of  Dionyeua,  or  rather  of  the  Phry- 
gian Sabasius,  who  waa  identified  Bometimea  with 
Dionysus,  and  sometimes  with  Zeua.  (Heeycb. 
Le.;  StraJ),p.47J.)  [L.  S.] 

HYETIUS.    [Hyks.} 

HYGIEIA    (^r-jUia),   also  talUd    Hygea  or 
Hy^a,  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of 
AaclepiuB.     (Pans.  1.  23.  §  5,  31.  %  b.)     In  0        ' 
the  Orphic  hymns  (66.  7).she  is  called  the 
of  Asclepius  ;  and  Produa  (orf  FhL  Tan.)  n 
hec  a  dsnghler  of  Eros   and  Feilho.     She  was 
usually  worshipped  in  the  same  temples  with  h 
&ther,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  two  divinities  had 
celehmled  sancluar;  (Pans.  ii.  S3.  ^  4,  iii.  22. 
8),  at  Athene  (i.  23.  §  6,  31,  §  5),  at  Corinth  ( 
4.  §  6),  at  Gortjs  {.iiL  28.  §  11,  at  Sicyon  (ii.  1 
%  6],  at  Oiopus  (i.  34.  §  2).     At  Rome  there  w 
a  statne  of  her  m  the  temple  of  Concordia  {Pli 
H.  N.  KJsJv.  19).     In  works  of  ait,  of  whieh 
con^derahle  nnmber  has  come  down  to  our  tim 
she  was  represented  as  a  virgin  drraeed  in  a  loi 
lohe,  with  the  eipressiflii  of  mildness  and  kindneE 
and  either  alone  or  gronped  with  her  father  ai 
Bisters,  and  either  sitting  or  standing,  and  leaning 
on  her  father.     Her  ordinary  attribute  is  a  seqient, 
which  she  !s  feeding  from  a  cnp.     Although  she  is 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  aa  mens  sano,  or 
iyltia  ipfni^  (Aeschyl.  Eia»,  S32),  and  was  thus 
identified  with  Athena,  surnamed  Hygieia.  (Pans. 
L  23.  S  S  i  eomp.  Lucian,  pm  Laps.  5  ;  Hirt.  My- 
«o7.  Bilderi.  I  p.  84.)  [L.  S.] 

HYGIE'MON,  a  very  ancient  painter  of  mo- 
nochromes. (Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  8.  s.  S4.)      [P.  S.J 

HYGI-NUS,  GROMA'TICUS,  ao  caUed  from 
llis  profession.  The  Oroinatici  derived  their  name 
fbom  the  ffmata  or  ^mnnon,  an  instrument  used  in 
land  surveying  and  castrametation.  Wo  possera, 
under  the  name  of  Hyenas  (or  Hygenns,  according 
to  the  spelling  of  the  manuscripts),  fragments  con- 
nected with  hoth  these  Buhjecta. 

In  a  fragment,  de  LiiitUibas  Conatituendis^  which 
is  attributed  hy  its  title  to  the,^e»2nHin<i/'^Eisiw/ns, 
the  author  speaks  of  a  division  of  lands  in  Pan- 
nonia  bfefy  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Trajan. 
(Ed.  Goes.  pp.  ISO.  209,) 

In  the  collections  of  Agrimensores,  severally 
edited  by  Tumebus,  Rigaltius,  and  Ooesius,  there 
is  also  published  under  the  name  of  Hyginns  a 
fergment  De  Co^itKinStux  Agrorvtit  (cd.  Goes, 
p.  305).  This  fragment  preserves  a  clause  which 
waa  DBually  contained  in  the  les  agraria  of  a  colony 
founded  by  an  emperor.  The  Fragmentuitt  Agra- 
tiim  de  Liiaitiias  (Goes.  p.  216),  which  is  attri- 
buted in  one  manuscript  to  Ilyginus,  and  in  another 
to  FconlinuB,  is  adjudicated  by  Niebuhr  to  the 
latter. 

The  commentariea  of  Aggenns  Urbioua,  and  the 
Za^  Sis^id  (Goes.  p.  76),  preserve  some  passages 
from  Fconlinns  and  Hyginus,  but  jt  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  borrowed  passages  from  the  addi- 
tions of  the  later  compiler. 

In  thelihmtiickesMmeurafur  Jurisprudensi,  vol 
■vii.  p.  137,  Blume  published  a  treatise  de  Conlro- 
veraiis  Aj/mrum,  which  Rudorff  once  supposed  to  be 
the  woik  of  SiouluB  Flaccus  [Flaccu.s,  Sicuj-us], 


ut  which 


HYGINUS. 
hable  grounds,  was  attributed 


by  Blume  to  Hyginus.  It  is  reprinted  by  Girand, 
in  his  Ra  Jffrariae  ScripioraMNoiiliwet  R^i^iae, 
p.64.  (Paris,  1843.)  While  tiie  work  of  Fron- 
tinus  on  the  same  Bubject  treata  of  fifteen  Conlro- 
veraiae,  this  treats  of  aii  only,  nameiy  : — 1.  de 
Alluvione,  at([ue  Ablnviono  j  2.  de  Fine  (in  which 
occura  a  passage  ignonuitly  transposed  tram  a  dif-' 
ferent  woric  of  SicnlrLs  Flaccus)  ;  3.  de  Loco ;  4.  de 
Modo  -  6  de  Jure  Subsecivonun  ;  6.  de  Jure  Ter- 
ritori       Id  fi  h  Chutrovsrsia,  the  writer, 

ruent    n  u     ns       Vespasian,  Titus,  Domir 

tian,  and  2>i  N  rva.  This  agrees  with  the 
infers  aa  to  h  date  f  Hyginus  Gromaticus, 
deriva        from    b    fragm  nt  de  XAmiWius  ConstU 

Th    difh  nl         Eh       Tjject,  and  the  obscuritiea 
of  the  dd  d  to  h    confusion  and  corruption 

of  the  mannscnpte,  render  these  works  exceedingly 
crabbed.  Zeiss,  in  his  essays  on  the  Agrimensores 
in  the  ZeilsrArifi  far  Allerffmmsaiissmschi^  lot 
18i0,  discusses  the  question  of  their  auth9rship, 
and  is  disposed,  principally  on  account  of  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  the  Astronomicon,  to  identi^ 
Hyginna  Gromaticus  with  the  author  of  that  work 
and  the  mythogmpher.  It  appears  to  the  writer  of 
Ihia  mticle,  that  C.  Jnlius  Hyginus,  the  frsedman 
of  Augustus,  gave  origin  to  the  titie  of  most  of  the 
worlis  passing  under  the  name  of  Hyginus.     The 

is  -not  unlikely  that  subsequent  tezt-books  wers 
called  by  the  name  of  their  prototypes,  as  we  may 
designate  a  spelling-book  a  Mavor,  a  hook  of  arith- 
metic a  CiKbsr,  or  a  jest-book  a  Joe  Miller. 


frequently  cited  by  Lip^us  from  manuscript,  and 
was  first  published,  with  other  treatises  relating  to 
the  art  of  war,  by  P.  Scriverius,  4  to.  AntVfsrp,  1 607, 
and^n  1621.  There  is  a  subsequent  edition  ty 
R.  H.  Scheel,  under  the  title,  "Hygini  Oromatici 
et  Polybii  Megalopolilan!  de  Castria  Romania  quae 
extant,  cum  notis  et  animadverdonibus,  quibus 
accedunt  Dissertationes  aliquot  de  re  eadem  mill- 
tari  a  R.  H.  8."  (4lo.  Amstel.  1660,  and  Gmevii 
Tiet.  Ant.  Bom.  to),  i.  p.  699.)  Foe  relerences  to 
detailed  information  concerning  tho  Agrimensores 
and  thsir  art,  see  Frontinub.  [J.  T.  G.J 

HYGI'NUS  or  Hl'GINUS,  C.  JU'LIUS. 
SneloniuB,  in  his  lives  of  illuBtriouB  grammarians, 
informs  us  that  C  Jnlius  Hyginus  was  a  native  of 
Spitin,  not,  as  others  had  less  accurately  stated,  of 
Alexandria,  that  he  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
the  celebrated  Cornelius  Alexander,  surnamed  Po- 
lyhistor  [ALSxAHnEB,  p.  115],  that  he  was  the 
freedman  of  Augustus,  and  that  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Palatine  library.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  he  lived  npon  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  the  poet  Ovid  and  with  C. 
Lieinius, "  the  historian  and  consular,"  a  pocsorrage 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  that  having  fallen 
into  great  poverty,  he  was  supported  in  old  age  by 
the  liberality  of  the  latter,  birt  no  hint  is  given  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  tiiis  reverse  of  fortune. 

Wo  find  numerous  referencea  in  Pliny,  Gellius, 
Serviirs,  Macrobius,  and  others,  to  various  works 
by  "  Hyginus  "  or  "  Julius  Hyginus,"  which  are 
genof^y  supposed  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
the  Hyginus  who  was  the  Dwedman  of  Augustus. 


.C.tio'jlc 


"HYGINUS, 
>.  18;  Serr.ad  Tin;,  jien.  i.  2B1,  53J, 
Tii.  47.  412,  678,  viii.  6S7 ;  mb  also  Plin.  fl;  N. 
EleTuA.  Aud.  ad  Lib.  TIL)  %  De  FToprkiali&it 
Deamra.  (Macrob.  Sal.  ill  8.)  3.  He  Diis  Be 
nalibaa.  (MacEob.  Sat  iU.  4.)  4.  De  Virsilii 
LibrL  In  fire  booke  at  leaat.  This  seeme  to  bt 
the  earns  with  the  woi^  qnoted  nnder  the  title  oi 
OomracTilariam  FirgUiunu  (Gell.  i.  31,  r.  8.  vi. 
6,  x.  IS,  xvi.  6;  Macmli,  5W.  w.  9;  Serir.  arf  Fay, 
-IsB.  lii.  120.)  6.  jOe  FamUm  Trqjama.  (S 
aJ  Hij,  ^SB,  V,  389.)  6.  De  AgriaMvra,  in 
(Charia.  Uh.  i.  iri.  g  185,      ' 


this 


L  Fulach. ;  camp.  Columell. 


//.  N.  iiii.  47,  X 


h. ;  camp.  Colui 
ise,  in  all  probal 


,2,1» 


probability,  Plinv  lefers  in  his 


i.  63, 


37,  > 


.  _..  ie  Propeatf^ieoa,  (Che 
xxi.  g  134,  pp.  108,  109,  ed.  Putsch.,  where  two 
sentences  are  extracted.)  8.  De  VUa  JMasgae 
lUnstrinm  Virorwtii  in  ^e  books  at  least.  (GelL 
i.  14;  Joannes  Sariaher.  Polkrai.i.  7.)  We  may 
eiippose  that  the  De  Vita  tt  Jieim  Jfi-iaaii,  men- 
tioned b;  A.  Gelliaa  (tIL  1),  formed  one  of  the 
suclions  of  this  eas^y.  (See  also  Aecon.  Pcdian.  t» 
Pima.;  Hieton.  de  Script.  Eecles.  praef.)  9.  Ex- 
e,apla.     (GeU.  x.    18.)      W.  De     '   '      ■' 


(Joa; 


»SariBb 


i.  19.)  ^ 


i  a!  the  above  have  perished  ;  but  we 
possess  two  piecos  in  prose,  neatly  entire,  which 
bear  the  nnme  of  Hyginas,  to  which  editors,  ap- 
parently wilhont  any  autiority  from  M8S.,  have 
prefixed  the  additional  designations  C  jidiiia. 
These  ure, 

I.  Fabulai-ma  Liher,  a  series  of  277  short  Diy- 
thological  legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy 
of  divinities.  There  are  blanks  ftom  c  308—219  ; 
from  325—338  ;  from  361—370  i  and  two  euigle 
chaplers,223and-372,  are  also  wanting.  Although 
the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives  has  been  co- 
pied from  obvious  sources,  they  occn^onally  present 
the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with  new  circum- 
slancea,  and  hence  are  regarded  with  considerable 

II.  Poetiam  AatroBomiam  Libri  IV.,  addressed 
lo  a  certain  M.  Fabiua.  The  first  book,  entitled 
De  Mimdi  no  f^Iuteme  ao  wtiiaspui  ParUum  De- 
daralioiK,  commences  with  a  genera!  outline  of 
what  the  author  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  is  then 
devoted  la  a  delinition  of  the  technical  terms  Mhr- 
daa.  Spi/VTO,  Cenimm,  Axil,  Polus,  &c„  which  are 
very  briefly  axplajned  ;  the  second  book,  De  S^- 
nomia  CWesfJiMi  HistorOe,  comprises  an  exposition 
of  the  legends  connected  with  forty-one  of  the 
principal  iflnstellations,  followed  up  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  five  planets  and  the  Millcy  Way ;  the 
third  book,  De  Detariplioaibua  Formaram  CoeUa- 
bam,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  nnmber 
and  arrangement  of  the  stars  which  constitnle  the 
ditfenint  portions  of  the  EinciFul  shapes  ascribed  lo 
the  uinstellations  previously  enumerated  ;  -the 
fourth  book,  which  ends  abruptly,  De  quingue  Gr- 
dUorum  witer  Oorpora  Ccelestia  NotaUane,  et  Pla- 
netis,  treats  of  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  of 
the  constellations  apperteining  lo  each,  of  their 
rismgs  and  settings,  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  planets. 

These  works  exhibit  in  many  passages  such 
gross  ignorance,  and  are  expressed  in  phmaeology 
which,  although  not  nnifomily  impure,  frequently 
approaches  so  nearly  to  barbariain,  that  no  scholar 
now  believes  that  they  could  have  proceeded  in 
their  present   shape  from  a  man   renowned  for 
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erudiUon,  who  flourished  during  the  highest  epoch 
of  Kflmao  hterature  ;  but  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  exbts  with  regard  to  ^eir  real  origin  and 
bistoiy.  Raphael  of  Volalertae,  misled  by  the  de- 
dica^on  to  M.  Fnhliis,  asserted  that  tiie  author  was 
eonlemporary  witii  Quintilian ;  Schefer  supposed 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines,  attributing  the 
startluig  expressions  and  harsh  constructions  which 
every  where  abound  (econuplion  and  interpolation, 
while  Muncker  would  bring  him  down  to  the  last 
days  of  the  empu^  Again,  many  ciilics  r^pud 
both  treatises  as  merely  translations  from  Greek 
originals ;  the  astronomical  portions,  according  to 
Scaliger,  are  t^en  from  Eratosthenes,  according  Id 
Salmasios  from  the  i^ha^ra  Graeeamea  of  Nigidias 
Figuliis  ;  Muncker  imagines  that  we  must  consider 
them  as  abbreviations  of  works  by  the  Augustan 
Hyginua,  execuled  by  some  unskilful  hand,  whom 
Sarth  decides  to  have  been  an  Aaasas,  or  an 
Ammianiie,  nnmes'whieh  he  found  in  a  MS.; 
Reineuns  and  Van  Staveren  look  i^n  the  whole 
as  a  mere  cento,  pieced  together,  without  care  or 
discrimination,  by  an  unlettered  grammarian,  who 
assumed  the  designation  of  the  celebrated  Hy- 
giaus  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  recommend 
his  own  worthkss  trash  ;  while,  more  recently, 
Nicbuhr  was  led  to  believe  that  afiagment  brought 
to  light  by  himaeif  (De  Bdiua  Thdnmis  M^holo- 
^(iiss)  was  a  portion  of  a  much  krger  booit,  and 
that  this  furnished  the  materials  fi^m  which,  with 
later  additions,  the  Fables  of  Hyglnus  had  been 
worked  up.  The  question  has  been  rendered,  if 
possible,  still  more  complicated  by  the  recent  dis- 
ies  of  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  publiatied  from 
.  in  the  Vatican  three  mylhographera  pre- 
viously unknown,  of  whom  the  first  roay  be  as 
the  fifth  century,  and  appoare  to  have  been 
inder  the  appellation  of  Hyginus,  at  least 
the  second  book  ends  with  the  words  Expliciv 
Secundum  G.  HNI.  Fabulubuu,  an  ab- 
on  of  which  the  obvious  interpretation  is 
C.  HtGiNi.  Those  writers,  together  with  a  foil 
ount  of  the  MS8.,  will  be  found  in  the  "Claaiuci 
dores  e  Vaticanis  CodlcibUB,"  Rom.  1B31,  voL 
pp.  1—277. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Jsftvwomfoo 
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edition  at  Venice,  4to.  1475  ;  besides  which,  threi 

her  editions  were  printed  at  Venice  before  Iha 

lae  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Fabidae  was  pub^ 

lished,  nnder  the  inspection  of  Micyllns,  at  Riael, 

fbl.  163S,  in  a  volume  conlainmg  also  the  Astro- 

nomica,  Palaephatas  and  Plicmulus,  Fulgentiiis, 

Albricns,   the    Phaenoraena  of  Aratus,    and   the 

Sphere  of  Proclus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  together 

with  the  pamphrase  of  the  Phaenamena,  by  Oer- 

The  best  editions  of  both  works  are  those  in- 
-cluded  in  the  "  Mythographi  Latini "  of  Mnncker, 
8vD.  Amst.  1681,  and  in  the  "Mythographi  La- 
"ni "  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  and  Amst.  4to. 
174-2. 

The  best  edition  of  the  FaMae  m  a  separate 

an  is  that  of  Schefer,  8va.  Hamb.  1674. 

(Snet.  de  lUiat.  Gramm.  30,  and  comment  of 
Vinetus  1  laidorus,  de  Nat.  Ser.  !7 ;  Honor.  Au- 
gustoduH.tfei'M.JMuKrf.  ill.  12;Bapliae!Volatarr. 
CommaiU  xri.  j  Remes.  For.  Leett.  liL  3,  p.  373, 
iiL  8,  p.  480  ;  Scaliger,  ad  Mmil.  i.  p.  34,  orf 
Ea^,  Chnm.  10  ;  Salmas.  dt  Atmis  Qimact,  f. 
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Ji94.  See  hTbo  the  introductions  preSied  to  the 
editions  of  Schefec,  Mmicker,  and  especially  at 
Van  Slaveren,  who  has  collecled  almost  ereiy 
thing.)  (W.R.] 

HYLAEUS  ('T\aibs),  that  ia,  the  woodman, 
tiia  name  of  an  Arcadian  ceDtaur,  who  was  sliun  by 
Atalante,  vhen,  in  conjunction  with  Rliaetas,  he 
puisued  her.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  3  ;  Callira.  Hpan. 
to  Dkm.  221 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  1.)  According 
to  ProperUns  {L  1,  IS)  Hylaeus  had  also  atlached 
and  serei'ely  wounded  Meilanioo,  the  lover  of  Ata- 
lante.  (Comp.  Ot.  Ara  Am.  ii.  191.)  According 
to  some  legends,  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  fight  against 
the  Lapithae,  and  others  agun  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  centaors  slain  by  Heracles.  (Virg,  Georg. 
ii.  457 ;  Serv.  ad  Aea.  viii.  291 ;  comp.  HotaC. 
Carm.  ii  12,  5.)  One  of  the  doge  of  Actaeon  like- 
wise bore  the  name  of  Hylaeus.  (Ov.  Met  iii. 
213.)  LI-S-] 

HYLAS  ('TAai),  a  wn  of  Thdodamae,  king  of 
the  DryopeB,  by  the  nymph  Menodice  (Apollo 
Rhod.  i.  1213  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  11,  271  i  Propert. 
SO,  6 ) ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Heracli 
Euphemus,  or  Ceyjt.  {Sdlo\.  ad  Tlifocrit. -xm.  T ; 
Anton.  Lib.  26.)  He  waa  the  iaiourila  of  Heiar 
eles,  who,  after  having  killed  his  fether,  Thcioda- 
inae,  took  him  with  him  when  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  131;  Oil*.  Argm.  321,  &«.)  When  the 
Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas 
went  oDt  to  fef^b  water  for  Heracles ;  but  when 
he  came  to  a  well,  his  beauty  excited  the  love 
of  the  KsJads,  who  drew  hlto  dom>  into  the 
water,  and  he  waa  never  seen  agun.  (Comp.  Val. 
Flacc  iii.  S15  j  Orph.  Argoa.  687,  &c.  (  Theocrit. 
liii.  45,  Stc.)  Heracles  himself  endeavoured  to 
tiac«  him,  and  called  out  his  name,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Hylaa  vras  heard  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  only  like  a  faint  echo,  whence  some 
say  that  he.  waa  actually  metamorphosed  into  a 
echo.  While  Heracles  waa  ei^aged  in  seeking  hi 
&vounle,  the  Argonauts  siuled  away,  leaving  H< 
raclea  and  hit  companion,  Polyphemus,  behind. 
He  threatened  t'j  ravage  the  oonntry  of  the  My- 
eians  unless  they  would  find  out  where  Hylas  was, 
either  dead  or  alivo.  (Apollon.  Rhod,  i.  1344.) 
Hence,  says  the  poet,  the  inhabitants  of  Cioa 
(^rusa)  still  continne  to  seek  for  Hylas :  namely, 
the  inhabitants  of  Prusa  celebrated  an  a 
festival  to  the  divine  youth  Hylaa,  and  on  thi 
casion  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  roamed 
over  the  mountains  calling  out  the  name  of  Hylas. 
It  was  nndonbtedly  this  riotous  oeromony  tha 
gave  rise  to  the  story  about  Hylas.  (Theocrit  xiii 
72;  Sli^b.  p.  SS4.)  [L.  S.] 

HYLAS,  a  famous  pantomime,  who  acquired  i 
great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Angns 
tua.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pyladea,  the  grealest 
master  in  his  act  at  the  time  ;  but  Hylas  showed 
such  talent  and  skill,  that  the  Roman  public 
could  not  dedde  which  of  the  two  was  the  greater. 
(Suet.  Aiy.  45  i  Macrob.  &d.  JL  7.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'LATUS  ("TAsToi),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
derived  from  the  town  of  Hyle  in  Crete,  which  wsa 
aacred  to  him.  (Lycophr,  448,  with  TzetjieB'  note  j 
Steph.  Bys.  ft  V.  °thi;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  a. 
596.)  [L.  S.] 

HYLE  ("TAit),  a  daughter  of  Thespiens,  from 
whom  the  tflwn  of  Hyle  iu  Boeolia  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Hois.  p. 
367.)  [L.  S.J 


.      HYMEN. 

HYLEOS  fTAflft),  a  hunter  who  was  tille-1 
by  the  Calydonian  boar ;  he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  centaur  Hylaeus.  (Apollod,  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  813.)  [L.  S.] 

HYLLUS  ("TWoi).  1.  A  son  of  Ge,  from 
whom  the  river  Hyllns  in  Lydia  waa  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  His  gigantic  bones  were 
shown  in  Lydia  at  a  very  late  period,  (Pans.  i.  35. 

i«  to.) 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  Deianeint,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  Melile  or  Omphale.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  fi43,  &c  ;  comp.  Hbhaclsidae.)  [L.  S.J 

HY'MEAS  ('Tp^!)'  a  son-in-law  of  Dareius 
Hystaspie,  acted  as  a  general  of  his  agiunst  the 
r«volMd  Jonians,  and  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
feated the  rebels  near  Ephesus  in  B.  c  499.  In 
the  following  year  Hymeas  took  the  town  of 
CiuB  on  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  the  AeoUana 
and  Gergithinns,  in  the  midst  of  which  successes  he 
was  earned  off  by  illness.  (Herod,  t.  103,  111, 
116.)  [E.  E.] 

HYMEN  or  HYMENAEUS  (T^iii' or  Y/is- 
vaioi),  the  god  of  marriage,  waa  conceived  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  liridal 
song.  The  names  originally  designated  the  bridid 
song  itself,  which  waa  subsequently  personified. 
The  first  trace  of  this  personification  occurs  in  En- 
ripides  (Ifeod.  311),  or  perhapsin  Sappho  (fiTji)in. 
73,  p.  80,  ed.  Neue).  The  poetical  origin  of  the 
god  Hymen  or  Hymenaeus  is  also  implied  in  the 
fact  of  his  lieing  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
a  Mnse,  either  Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore. 
(CatulL  lii,  2  (  Nonn.  Ditms/i.  miii.  67  i  Schol. 
Vatic  ad  Enrip.  RAes.  895,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Schot. 
ad  Pind.  Pvli.  iv.  313;  Alciphron,  ^ist  i.  13; 
Tzeta.  CM.  ini.  699.)  Hence  he  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  sons  of  the  Muses,  Linus  and  lale- 

aa  tiie 

him  a  son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of  Dionysus 
and  Aphrodite.  (Suid.  t.  s.  ^impts  ;  Anton.  Lib. 
23  ;  Serv.  ad  Am,  iv.  137,  ad  Virg.  Edag.  viiL 
3D.)  The  ancient  traditions,  instead  of  KgniH-ag 
the  god  ae  a  pereouification  of  the  hymeneal  song, 
speak  of  him  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecting 
whom  various  legends  wore  related.  According  to 
an  Argive  tradition,  HymeuaeuB  was  a  youth  of 
Argos,  who,  while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Attica, 
delivered  a  number  of  Attic  miudens  kola  the 
violence  of  some  Pelasgian  pirates,  and  was  aftei> 
waids  praised  by  them  in  their  bridal  songs,  which 
were  called,  after  him,  hymeneal  songs.  (Eustath. 
adHom.-p.l\!il.)  The  Attic  legends  described 
him  as  a  youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he 
might  be  taken  for  a  girl.  He  feQ  in  love  witii  a 
maiden,  who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  in  the 
disguise  of  a  girl  hs  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the 
festival  of  Demetcr.  He,  together  with  the  other 
giria,  was  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant  and 
desokle  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  wore  killed  '03  Hymenaens, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
zens to  give  him  hia  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
hia  marriage  waa  eilremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  6B5,  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  viiL  30.)  According 
to  others  be  was  a  youth,  and  was  irilled  by  the 
breaking  down  of  his  house  on  his  wedding-day 
whence  he  waa  afterwards  invoked  in  brid^-d  songs. 
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in  order  lo  le  ptopiliated  {Serv.  I.  c.) ;  and  some 
teUttd  that  at  the  wedding  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadna  hesnngtho  bridsl  hymn,  but  tost  his  loice. 
(Servl  I.  c  !  comp.  &nptor,  Seriaa  MytMc.  pp.  26, 
UH,  239  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  S83,  who  makes  him  a  son 
of  Argns  and  Perimele  ;  Terent  AMpi.  t.  7,  8-) 
Actording  to  the  Orphic  legends,  the  daceaBcd 
Hymenseue  was  called  to  He  agiun  liy  Asolepius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  JO.  §  3.)  He  is  represented  in  v  ' 
of  art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  se 
eipreasiou  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  bridal  torch.  (Hirt,  Mgl&i.  Bilderb.  ii. 
2S4.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'MNIA  ("r^ii'In),  a  eumame  of  Aiteroi 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  throughout  A 
cndia.  She  had  a  temple  between  Orohomeni 
and  Mantineia,and  her  priestess  was  at  first  always 
a  vii^i,  till  after  the  ^me  of  AristiiCTates  it 
decreed  thai  she  ehonld  be  a  married  wc 
(Pane.  vHi,  5,  §  8, 12.  g  3,  13.  §§  1,  4.)     LI'-  9] 

HYPA'TIA  (TBOTla),  a  lady  of  Alexandria, 
daughter  of  Theon,  by  whom  she  was  instruct  ' ' 
philosophy  ajid  mathematics.  She  soon  made 
immense  pragress  in  these  blanches  of  )inowt< 
that  she  is  said  10  tiave  presided  over  the  Neopia- 
tonidan  school  of  Piotiniia  at  AleiaiidriH,  t-"— - 
the  ejtpounded  the  principles  of  his  system 
numerous  auditory.  She  appears  to  hare 
most  graiefiiU  modest,  and  bpaulilnl,  but  neve 
less  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander  and  &Isehood. 
She  was  accused  of  too  much  familiarity  with 
Oreeles,  prefect  of  Aleifandria, .  and  the  chflrj^e 
spread  amon^  the  clei^,  who  took  up  the  notion 
that  she  interrupted  the  fi-iendehip  of  Orestes  with 
their  aithbishop,  Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  s 
number  of  them,  at  whose  head  was  a  re«dci 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged 
liet  from  her  chariot  into  one  of  the  churches,  where 
they  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Theo- 
doiTt  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding  ; 
but  Cave  {Script  Eod.  Hist.  La.  vol.  L)  holds  this 
to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  hia 
own  opinion  of  Cyrirs  general  character.  Philo- 
Btai:gius,  the  Arisn  historian,  urges  her  death  as  a 
chai^  against  the  Homoouaians.  Synesius  valued 
her  greatly,  and  addressed  lo  her  several  letters, 
inscribed  t^  ^omi^^  in  one  of  which  he  calls  her 
mother,  sister,  mistress,  and  benefiictress.  Suidas 
says  that  she  married  Isidorus,  and  wrote  some 
works  on  astronomy  and  other  subjecla.  In  Ste- 
phanas Baluzius  (Omcil.  i.  p.  216)  an  epistle  is 
exlant  professing  lo  he  Hjpatia's  addressed  to 
Cyril,  In  which  she  advocates  the  cause  of  Neslo- 
riu6,and  regrets  his  banishment ;  but  this  roust  be 
spurious,  if  it  be  true,  as  Socrates  asserts  that  she 
was  killed  A.  ii.  41fi,  for  Nestoriua  was  not  ban- 
ished ^11  A.  D.  436,  |SDcral.vii.l5;N:ceph.xiv.l6i 
Menage,  Hist.  MtUierum  Philos^  19  ;  Suidas, 
B.  D. ;  J.  Ch.  Wernsdoif,  Diaierlat.  Acad.  IV.  de 
ffypatia,  Vileherg.  1747.)  [G.  E.  L.  C], 

HYPATIUS,  brother  of  Eusebia,  wife  of  the 
timperor  Constantins  II.  His  &ther  had  been 
consul,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  by  name.  Hy- 
patius  was  consul  A.  n.  359,  and  his  brother  Euse- 
biuE  was  his  colleague.  BolJi  were  put  to  th 
tore,  fined,  and  banished,  by  Valena,  a,d,  374. 
charge  of  aspiring  to  the  empire ;  but  the  charge 
was  found  to  be  destitule  of  proofs  and  they  were 
soon  honourably  recalled.  Hjpatius  was  praefectus 
urhi  (at  Rome)  A.  D,  379  ;  and  praefectus  praelc  ' 
appiircntly  in  Italy  (or  rather,  he  was  one  of  seve 
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who  hekC  that  olHce  conjointly),  in  A.  n.  382  and 
383.  HewasacoirespondentotGr^oiy Naiiannen 
(Enlist.  192,  or  in  Caillau's  edit.  96),  and  is  men- 
tioned with  high  praise  by  Aoimiaims,  with  whom 
hs  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship* 
(Arom.  Marc,  xviii.  I,  iiL  6,  xiix.  2  ;  Greg.  Na- 
zianz.  Opera,  vol.  iL  p.  81,  ed.  Paris,  1840  ;  Cod. 
Theodoa.  11.  dt.  16.  §13,  Ifi.  tit.  36.  §28;  12.  tit. 
l.%99,lOO,etaHbi;Oolhi{tei,Prosap.Cad.Theoi/.; 
Ducange,  Famil.  Bgxan).  p.  48 ;  Tilleraont^  Hist,  dss 
Bmp.  vol.  iv.pp.  380,  437,  v,  pp.  lOB,  188,720.) 
Some  other  Hypatii  are  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  but  they  do  not  require  notice.      [J.  C.  M.] 

HYPATODO'RUS  ('TTrnrJBBpoj},  a  statuary 
of  Thebes  (Bijekh,  Carp.  IwicHpt.  No.2S),  who 
flourished,  with  Polyeles  1.,  Cephisodotns  L,  and 
Leechares,  in  the  1  D2d  Olympiad,  n.  c.  37'2. 
(Plin.ff.A-.  ixiiv.  8,  s.  19.)  Heniade,  with  Aris- 
togeiton,  the  statues  of  the  Aigive  chieftains  who 
fought  with  Polyneices  agunst  Thebes.  (Paus.  x, 
10.  g  2  ;  comp,  Abjrtogeiton.)  He  ^o  made 
the  great  statue  of  Athena  at  Alipheta  in  Arcadia 
(Paus.  viii.  26.  §  i),  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Polybius  (iv,  78.  §  6),  who  calls  it  the  work  <tf 
Hecatodorue  and  Sostratus,  and  describes  it  as  laf 
livya^oiitftnTi-Tiai'  ndI  rtxriiiinirriiiv  t(rywi'.  An 
onyx  has  been  found  at  Aliphera  engraved  with  an 
Athena,  which  Mliller  thinks  may  have  been 
taken  after  this  statue.  {ATchiiol.d.Kimst,%SllS, 
n,  4.)  [P.  S.J 

HY'PATUS  ("-ftforoi),  the  most  high,  occurs 
not  only  as  an  epithet  of  Zeus  in  poetry  (Horn.  E. 
viiL  31,  xix.  258),  but  as  a  real  surname  of  the 
god.  An  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatus  existed  at  Athens 
in  &ont  of  the  Erechtheium ;  and  it  was  not  allowed 
to  offer  up  to  him  any  thing  alive  or  Ubations,  but 
only  cakes.  (Pane.  i.  36.  f  6,  viii.  2.  g  1.)  Zens 
Hypatus  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta  (iii.  1 7.  g  3), 
and  near  Olisas  in  Boeotla.  fix.  19.  %  3.)     [L.  5,] 

HYPEI'ROCHUS  ('T,.f(pox'").  the  name  of 
two  mvthiail  personages,  one  a  son  of  Priam,  was 
kiUsd  bj  Odysseus  (Horn,  IL  xi,  335 ;  Apollod. 
iii.  12.  }  5),  the  other  the  father  of  Itymoneus, 
who  is  hence  called  Hypeirochidee.  (Horn,  IL  li, 
672.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERANTHE8.    [Abrocombr] 

HYPERA'SIUS  ("nrtpArioi),  a  son  of  Pellet 
and  the  husband  of  Hypso,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Arnphion  and  Asterius,  or  Deucalion, 
the  Argonauts.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  176,  &c;  VaL 
Flacc.  i.  367.)  [7*  S] 

HYPE'RBATAS,orHYPE'RBATUS('Tir.p- 
e^r&i,  Plul, !  •t'^ipg.aoi,  Polyh.).  I.  General 
of  the  Achaean  league  in  b.  c.  224,  dming  the 
war  with  Cleomenes,  It  was  under  his  nominal 
command,  though  the  real  direction  of  affairs  was 
in   the  hands  of  Aratns,  that  the  Achaeans  met 

ith  the  decisive  defeat  at  Heeatoroboeon.    {Pint. 


C?M. 


*0, 


2.  General  of  the  Achaeans  in  B.  c  179.  The 
Romans  having  sent  to  require  of  the  league  the 
cecal  of  all  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  without  dis- 
tinctjon,  Hjperbatus  held  an  assembly,  in  which 
he  urged,  in  oppoution  to  Lycorlas,  the  necessity- 
of  compliance  with  this  request  (Polyb.  xxvi.  1.) 
On  this  occasion  he  took  the  same  side  with  Calli- 
crates,  and  we  find  him  ^ain,  in  b.c^  168,  uniting 
with  that  nnworthy  statesman  f^nst  the  pmpoaal 
of  Lycortas  and  his  party;  to  send  assistants  to 
the  two  Ptolemies  in  their  war  against  Antiechus 
l^iphanes.  (Id.  ixix.  8.)  [E,H  B.] 


dbvCoogIc 


£38  HYPERBOLUS. 

HYPfTRBIUS  {-Tvipetas),  of  Cotiiith,  n  mj. 
tfaicat  artist,  to  whom,  in  coDJnnction  with  Agro- 
Jus  or  Eoryalua,  the  inventioii  of  brick  wallfi  is 
ascribf^.  Anotiier  trndition  made  him  the  in- 
ventor of  the  potter's  wheel.  (Paua.  i.  28.  §  3, 
Bekker'8  feit ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  iiii[. ;  Plin, 
ff.M™.  56.)  [P.S.] 

HYPE'RBOLUS  .{"eirlpeoMa),  the  Athenian 
demagogue,  was,  according  to  Androtion,  son  of 
AntiphaneB ;  according  to  TlieopompuB,  aon  of 
Chremee,  and  brother  of  Ch^on.  (Schol.  ad  La- 
OMMJ,  Tim.  30,  and  ad  Arialoph.  Poo.  68i.)  The 
&ther,  if  we  may  beliere  an  extracC  from  the 
speech  of  Andoudea  against  Nicocles  (Harpocra- 
tion,  and  Schol.  ad  AriHoph.  Vesp.  1007),  was  at 
the  very  time  of  the  Bon'^a  political  notoriety  at 
work  in  the  Mint  nh  a  pnblic  slave.  Hia  mother 
uold  bread,  and  he  made  lamps.  One  scholiast  (ad 
'Ai-istoph.  Nuit.  1065),  bnt  perhaps  by  an  ignorant 
conjecture,  tella  us  that  he  used  to  cheat  his  cua- 
tomera  by  using  iead  instead  of  brass. 

Onr  first  notice  of  him  occurs  in  B.C.  425,  the 


Tenth 


of  the   Pelopi 


jiWar, 


mariwd  by  the  capture  of  the 

SwClans  at  Snhac- 

Among  the  phigues  of  that 

(AiA.  846)  reeorda  "the  law-Bn 

tsofHyperboIna." 

In  424,  in  the  KnighUi,  a  aeni 

r  trireme  on  behalf 

of  the  navy  erpresses  constema 

tion  at  the  prospect 

of  being  sent  under  his  command  to  Chalcedon. 

Tills  is,  perhaps,  only  ten  inuendo  at  Cleon.  Further 
on,  the  relormed  Demna  declares  a  devout  intention 
of  making  an  end  of  him.  (Eqwt.  1301,  1360.) 
In  the  same  character  of  a  thriving  litigant,  he  is 
named  again  in  the  Wasps  (b.  c.  422),  and  Clonds 
{Ve^.  1007,  Nub.  874,  ]065),  in  which  latter 
play  he  is  also  said  to  have  held  that  year  the 
pfBce  of  Amphictyonie  Hieromnemon ;  bnt  what 
that  year  was,  the  uncertainty  of  the  dais  of  any 
p^fticidar  piiseage  in  the  Clonds  makes  it  hard  to 
say.  In  some  of  its  latest  addiUona,  dating  after 
^,  c  421,  the  great  comedian  apaaka  with  com- 
pneaionate  contempt  of  the  way  in  which  his  own 
bold  attaok  on  Cleon  had  been  travestied  in  the 
taee  of  the  pitiful  Hyperbolua.  He  and  hia  mother 
were  the  object  of  the"  Maricas"  of  Eupolis,  and  of 
a  play,  it  appears,  of  Hennippns,  called  die  "  Bread- 
women."  (N«b.  549—660,  and  SohoL)  To  these 
attacks  the  Scholiast  on  Lncian  {Tim.  30)  ndda  that 
of  Pdyzelua,  in  the  Demotyndareoa  ;  Cratmus,  in 
the  "  Horae,"  whom  ha  rebuked  hun  for  his  early 
appearance  as  a  speaker  in  tlie  assembly  ;  Eupolis 
in  the  "Cities,"  and  Plato  m  the  Hyperbolua. 
Ciatinus  died  B.  c  422,  and  had  also  named  him 
in  the"Pyline,"  B.C.  422.  {MioVadAriitoph.  Poo, 
691.)  The''Maiicas"of  Eupolis  was  acted  s,  C. 
421,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Qeon,  and 
just  before  the  peace  of  Niciaa  ;  and  to  the  ensuing 
period,  in  which  Hyperbolua  was  Btmggling  for  the 
demagogic  throne  of  Cleon,  most  of  the  other  plays 
may  be  referred.  Aristophanes  recurs  fo  him  in 
(he  Peace,  a.  c  419,  and  calls  him  there  "the  present 
master  Of  the  stone  in  the  Pnjjt,"  but  only  for 
lack  of  a  better,  and  presently  promises  to  celebiate 
the  arrival  of  "Peace"  by  driving  him  out,  (fo*, 
681,  921, 1320.  Compare  iiirther  ThesmopL  847, 
Sim.  677,  and  Scliol.  ad  PhU  10B7,  EqmU  8S1.J 
The  influence  of  Nicias  and  Akibiades  seems  to 
have  been  too  great  to  leave  much  room  for  Hyper- 
bolua :  indeed  he  was,  it  would  seem,  quite  inferior 
in  ability  to  Cleon.     In  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 


HTPERECHIlftl. 

one  at  least  of  these  rivals,  he  called,  na  appean 
from  Plutarch,  for  the  eiercise  of  the  oslmcisin. 
But  the  parties  endangered,  whether  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  or  the  latter  and  Phaeax,  as  stated  by 
TheopbiBstua,  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the 
vole  of  exile  lell  on  Hypecbolus  himself;  on  ap- 
plication of  that  dignified  puniahment  by  which  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use 
of  it  was  never  recurred  to.  As  the  comic  poet  Plato, 
probably  in  his  "Hyperbolua,""  wrote:  "His  fate 
was  worthy  of  his  couraes.  But  of  himself  and  bis 
slave-bfand  unworthy  ;  Not  for  the  like  of  him  was 
meantthesherd,''(Plut.^ris(.7,^?o,  13,A'ie.ll.) 
Thia  appears  to  have  happened  just  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  first  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  410  or 
41.^.  (Comp.  Theophr. op, SAoi!.  ad  ATisUq>li.Ve!ip. 
1007,nnd  ad  Luciait,  Urn.  30). 

He  seems  to  have  retired  to  Samoa ;  and  in 
Samos,  in  the  year  411  B,  <i,  the  members  of  a  plot 
for  restoring  oligarchy  there  murdered  him,  more  as 
a  bond  among  themselves  than  because  of  his  im- 
portance. Thucydides  confirms  here  (viii.  74)  the 
atory  of  Plutarch,  styling  Hyperbolus  "  a  worlhleaa 

apprehension  of  power  and  repute,  but  for  his  vil- 
lainy's sake,  and  the  shame  of  the  city."  Accord- 
ing to  Theopompua  (I,  a),  his  body  was  put  in  a  sack, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Andocidcs  {I,  e.)  calls  him  a 
foreigner  and  barbarian  ;  and  the  comedians  assign 
him  to  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Syria.  Three  verses  from 
Plato's  "  Hyperbolas"  (ap.  Herod,  irtpl  /uti/.  \i^ 
p.  20),  which,  to  all  appearance,  speak  of  him,'are 
worth  quotmg ;  — 

6  ffad  -yip  ^Tt«if «■,  $  MoCffni  ptAai, 

IfaoKt  SriTtinTiv,  Sir6Te  ^larfiv  Sim 
BAI70I',  Jafjek  Saioi'. 
(SeeMeineke,QuiMst  SeeB.ii.p.26,)      [A.H.C.] 

HYPERCHEI'RIACTitspxsVf").  the  goddess 
who  holds  her  protecting  hand  over  a  thing,  a  sur- 
name under  which  Hera  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta, 
which  had  been  erected  to  her  at  the  command  of 
an  ocacte,  when  the  countiy  was  inundated  by  the 
river  Burotas.     (Paua.  iiL  13.  §  8.)         [L.  S.] 

HYPERB'CHIUS  ('r-^fpixias).  1.  Ammianna 
Marcellinus  mentions  an  officer  of  this  name  who 
commanded  (a.  d.  365)  a  body  of  troops  sent  by 


tooppo 


e  the  fore 


i  of  the  e 


orValen; 


ag^nst  whom  he  had  revolted.  Hypetechius  had 
previously  been  "  dstrBneia  apparitor,"  or,  as  some 
have  proposed  to  read  the  words,  "  gastrensis  appa- 
ritor," sc.  *'  ventria  vel  gulae  minister ;"  and  Arin- 
thaeus,  the  general  of  Valena,deBpi  dug  him  too  much 
to  engage  him  in  the  field,  mduced  the  soldiers  of 
Hyperechius  to  seize  their  general.  Valesiue  thinks 
that  the  Hyperecbiua,  son  of  Maximua,  whom 
Libanias  praises  for  his  talents,  and  for  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  office  of  praeses  of  one 
of  the  provinces,  is  the  Hyperechius  of  Ammianna  j 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  consistent  with  tho  con- 
temptuons  manner  in  which  the  latter  speaks  of 
him.  An  Hyperechius,  apparently  the  same  as  the 
friend  of  Libanina,  appeara  among  the  correspond- 
ents of  Basil  of  CaesBFcia  (Episl.  367,  or  ed.  Bened. 
328),  and  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Naiianien 
with  great  praise  {£^ist.  234,  or  in  Cjullau'a  ed. 
134,  written  about  A.  D.  382).  A  person  of  the 
same  name,  and  perhaps  the  same  person,  was 
comes  rerum  p.ivatanim  J-n,  397  (Cod.  Theod 
7.  tit.  13.  §12;  10.  tit.  1.  g  14)  ;  and  an.Hypere- 


eb[ 


hyperiues. 

IS,  probably  also  the  same,  ia  meiitioni 
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9  of  Symmaclms. 
with  the  notes  of  Vaiesius  ■  Libanius,  ^™t  1285', 
13B6,  et  <Mi,  ed.  Wolf  i  Greg.  Naziana.  Opera, 
vnl.  iL  p.  113,  ed.  C^llau,  PatJs,  ISJO ;  Basil. 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  para  2,  p.  655,  ed.  Pma,  1839; 
Gothof.  Proaop.  Cod.  Theodos.;  Tillemonl,  Hist, 
ties  Emp.  Tol.  T.) 
3.  A  Greek  gr 

and  wrote  some  Binrks  on  grammar,  seFerally 
titled,  1.  T^x^  7pnrt"BTU(?i  2.  TitpX  dvoi^wruy; 
and  3.  Iltpl  filfiaroj  ro!  Sf^irfpo^ias.  He  was 
batiished  by  the  emperor  Leo  1.,  sueeeaaor  of  Mar- 
cian.  (Suidaa,  s.  v.  Afv  i  Mav^Wijs,  'r^ipix'"  i 
Fabr.  Bibl.  Or.  vol,  vi.  p.  870.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HYPERE'NOR  (•HV(/nii'»fi>,  one  of  the  SpaT- 
fae,  or  the  men  that  grew  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
sown  by  CadmnB,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at 
Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1;  Pans.  is.  5,  g  1; 
Hygin./'ai.  178.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name,  one  it  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Alcyone  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  I),  and  the  other  a 
son  of  the  Trojan  Panthoua,  who  was  sliun  by 
Menelaus.  {Horn.  H.  Jtiv.  516,  xviL  24.)     [L.  8.] 

HY'PERES  CT^pTis).  i.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  and  king  of  Troezene,  ftoni  whom  the 
town  of  Hypereia  dariTed  its  name.  (Pans.  ii.  30. 
§  7.)   ThB  ialand  of  Criaaria,  nS  the  coast  of  Ttoe- 

hira  the  name  of  Hypereia  (Pint.  Qmesl.  Gr.  19). 
Stephanns  Byzantinus  (a. «.  'tnfpriaitt)  and  Eusta- 
thiue  (ad  Hoot.  pp.  291,  332}  call  him  a  son  of 
Lyotnn. 

3.  A  son  of  Melas  and  Eurycleia,  who  dwelt 
near  the  well  of  Hypereia  near  Pherae,  which  de 
rived  its  name  6om  hlni.  (Schol  ad  Find  Pytli.  ii 
221.)  [L.  S.] 


('T^^s(S 


r  "tttfiSTii),  a 


Icbrated  AtUc  orator,  was  the  son  of  Glauuppus, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Coiiytus.  He 
was  a  fnend  of  Demosthenes,  and  with  him  and 
Lycurgus  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party-     His  birlh-yeac  is  unknown,  but  he 

who  was  bom  in  B.  c.  396.  {Phi,  VU.  X.  Oral.  p. 
fl48,  d. ;  Diog,  Lacrl.  iii.  46.)  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  ie  utmost 

fiiithful  to  them  to  the  last,  and  through  all  the 
dangers  ajid  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was 
weighed  down  successively  under  Philip,  Alejian- 
der,  and  Antipater.  This  stedfast  adherence  to  the 
good'canse  may  iLave  been  owing  in  a  groat  meaeuro 
to  thainiluenoe  which  hta  iaea&  Demosthenes  luid 
Lycurgus  exercised  upon  him,  for  he  seems  to  have 
naturally  been  a  person  of  a  vacillating  character: 
andPhilarch  (ic.p.849,  d.) 


0  his  . 


always  of  the  noblest  kind.  [Comp.  Athen.  viiL 
p.  243,  Jiiii.  p.  590.)  In  philosophy  he  was  a 
p»\pil  of  Plato  (JHog.  LaSrt.  iii.  46),  and  Isocral^s 
trained  and  developed  his  oratorical  talent.  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  342  ;  Phot,  BM.  Cod.  2S0,  p.  487.)  He 
began  his  carcer  by  conducting  lawsuite  of  others 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  (Plul.  I.  o.  p.  448,  e.)  Our 
inforraation  respecting  his  life  is  very  meagre,  but 
it  seems  that  he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings 
in  B.  c  358,  by  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  public 
good  during  Cha  expedition  agnuist  Euboea,  for  on 
that  onasiou  he  aud  his  son  are  s^d  to  have 


equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own  expense.  (Flul. 
;,  c.  p.  849,  f.  J  comp.  Dem.  de  Corrm.  p.  25S,  i» 
Mid.  p.  566.)  In  the  same  spirit  he  acted  on  ftn 
embassy  to  Rhodes  (Pint.  I.e.  p.  830,  a.),  in  B.C. 
346,  when  be,  like  Demosthenes,  took  up  the 
prosecution  against  the  treacherous  Philocratca 
(Dem,  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  27B),  in  the  enpedition 
agMust  Byaan^um,  in  E.  c.  340  (Plut^  p,  848,  e.)v 
and  more  espeoially  in  B-c  338,  ^ler  the  filial 
battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  when  Hyperides,  with  the 
view  of  making  a  desperate  resistance  against 
Philip,  proposed  that  all  women  ad  h  d  n 
should  be  taken  to  Peiracens,  that  h 
shanld  be  emancipated,  that  the  res  d  n  al  n 
should  receive  the  rights  of  intizens,  and  h  a 
who  were  labouring  under  atimia  should  be  to  d 
to  their  former  rights.  (Lycui^,  e,  /  iky  § 
41  ;  Dem.  c  Ariatog.  ii.  p.  803  ;  Pint,  p  84B,  ) 
The  plan  was  not  canied  into  effect,  on  aoc  f 

the  general  despondency  which  then  prevailed  at 
Athens,  but  the  good  intentions  of  Hypcrides  were 
rewarded  and  acknowledged  by  his  iellow-citizens; 
for  when  the  sycophant  Arislogeilon  broi^ht  on 

acquitted  him.  Philip's  death  inspired  the  patriots 
with  new  hopes,  and  Hyperides,  though  we  have 
no  eipress  testunony  Sir  it,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  joined  those  who  wore  resolved  to  shake  olf 
the  Macedonian  joke,  and  with  this  view  formed 
an  alliance  with  Thebes,  for  he  was  afterwards  one 
of  those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  AleK- 
ander.  (Arrian,  ^naS.  J.  10.  §  7.)  This  danger 
paese^d  over,  but  Hyperides  was  not  intunidated, 
and  he  again  ventured  to  oppose  the  Macedonians, 
when  their  king  demanded  of  the  Athenians  to 
tumish  him  with  ships  for  his  expedition  against 
Persia.  (Pint.  p.  848,  d  j  comp.  p.  847,  c.)  The 
unfortunate  disturbances  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
Harpalus  at  Athens  in  B.C.  324  seem  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  friendly  relation  which  until  then  bad 
existed  between  Hyperides  and  Demosthenes  ;  for 
we  find  him  in  the  equivocal  position  of  a  public 
accuser  of  Demosthenes.  (Pint.  p.  846,  c.  843,  f.; 
Lucian,  Eneom.  Dem.  3).)  Plutarch  states  that 
Hyperides  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man 
who  had  not  received  any  money  from  Harpalus  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  tliat  he  was  compelled  to 
act  the  part  of  an  accuser,  or  he  may  have  hoped 
to  be  able  to  give  to  the  matter  a  more  fevourable 
turn  for  Demosthenes,  by  coming  forward  as  ac. 
euser.  But  this  whole  transaction  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity  ;  all  we  can  safely  say  is,  that 
about  this  time  there  was  a  sort  of  rupture  between 
the  two  orators,  but  whether  it  existed  previous  to 
the  airival  of  Harpalus,  or  whether  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  disputes  ccspecting  Harpalus,  is  un- 
certain. Afterwards,  however,  Hyperides  find  De- 
mosthenes beiiame  reconciled.  (Plut.  p.  849,  b-) 
His  political  conduct,  however,  Wiu  not  affected  by 
the  enmity  with  Demosthenes.  When  the  news 
of  Alexaiidei''s  death  arrived  at  Athens,  Hyperides 

given  to  lollas,  who  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
the  king  (Plut.  p.  849,  e,  Alst.  77  ;  Arrian, 
An(A.  vii.  27) ;  but  this  account  is  vety  doubtful, 
tliaughit  is  certain  .that  it  wasmtunly  owinglo  his 
exertions  that  the  Lamian  war  was  brought  about 
(Pint,  Pheo.  23,  ViL  X.  Oral.  pp.  848  e,  849,  b  ; 
Justin,  niii.  5),  and  aftec  the  death  of  Leosthcnee, 
he  delivered  tlie  funeral  oration  upon  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  3,)  .  But  aflo) 
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the  battle  aC  Crannon,  in  B.  c.  3'22,  wheu  idl  hopes 
had  vanished,  Hyperidee  fled  to  Aeginn,  whore  he 
wnB  overtaken  by  the  emiesariea  of  Aiitipater,.  and 
put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  (Pint.  /•haa. 
29,  Dem.  SB,  VO.  X.  Oral.  p.  849 ;  Phot.  Bibl. 
Cod.  266.) 

Hyperides  mnst  have  appeared  bofora  llie  .pnblio 
on  many  occasions,  botli  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
in  the  assamblj  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
orations  attijbuted  to  him  was  soTenty.ieven,  bat 
even  the  ancient  critic*  rejected  tiventy-fiYfl  of  them 
aaspnrions.  (Pint.  p.  849,  d.)    The  titles  of  aittj- 

Weetermanii  {Gesek.  d.  GriecA.  Beredisamk.  p.  307, 
&C.).  The  most  impoitant  smaii|;  them  appear 
to  have  'been  the  Ai)Mafni!  (Dem.  de  Conm.  p. 
an  ;  Plut.  pp.  840,  c,  850,  aj,  the  feiTtfjiOi  (of 
which  H  considerable  &^ment  is  preserved  in  Slo- 

Ans  oge  ton,  Demades,  Demosthenes,  and  lor 
]  h  vne  But  of  all  these  otatians  none  has  came 
down  to  us,  and  all  we  have  is  a  conaderable 
un  ber  of  &a^euts,  few  of  which  are  of  any 
1  ngth  Some  crlticG  ha,F8  supposed  that  the  oration 
iTspi  TUP  Tt^bs  ^AXi^oyipap  ain'S^Kav,  which  is 
printed  among  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  the  work 
of  Hype  des,  as  is  suggested  by  Libanius  in  his 
ari^ment  to  it ;  and  the  same  was  believed  by 
Be  ske  n  regard  to  the  first  oration  ^^inst  Aris- 
toge  D  lut  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  either 
o  these  speeches  is  the  work  of  Hypcrides.  Hopes 
have  been  oised  liom  time  to  time  of  the  posstbilitf 
nf  recovering  some  or  all  the  orations  of  Hjperides. 
J.  A.  Brassicanns  (Prae/.  ad  Salviarntm),  who 
lived  at  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen,  in  the  library 
of  hlng  Mathias  Corvinns,  a  complete  copy  of  Hy- 
perides,  with  numerous  schnlia.  Taylor  [Pra^.  ad 
J)eiaaslh.  voL  ill.)  likewise  states  that  he  saw  a 
MS.  containing  some  orations  of  Hyperides,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  published,  and  it  seems  that 
Biassicanue  as  well  as  Taylor  was  mistaken.  As 
therefore  we  have  nothing  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  Hyperides  as  an  orator, 
we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  which  some  of 

was  regarded  as  a  great  orator  is  attested  by  the 
Ikct  of  his  speeches  being  incorporated  in.  the  canon 
of  th«  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  several  distinguished 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymua  of  Alexandria  Euid 


.H« 


^m.  (Hurpocrat.  >.  c  iXeneipas  Xiis  ; 
&uja.  s.  V.  'Afijr*iHpo.Tiuv,)  Hypendes  did  not  bind 
himself  to  any  psiticulai  model ;  his  oratory  was 
graceful  and  powerful,  thus  holding  the  middle  be- 
tween the  gracefulness  of  Lysias  and  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Demosthenes.  {Dionys.  Z>i- 
nitrch-  1  ;  Longim  de  Sublim.  ixxiy.  1,  &cf)  iJis 
delivery  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  liveliness. 
(Plut.p.eeO,  a.)  Hb  style  and  diction  were  pure 
'  Attic,  though  not  qaiia  ti«e  from  a  certain  manner- 
ism, especially  in  certain  words  ;  in  the  selection 
and  airangenient  of  bis  words  he  is  smd  to  have 
been  less  carefol.  (Cie.  BnU.  82,  8J  j  Quintil. 
xii.  10.  §  23  I  Hermw  de  Jibrm.  OiiU.  il  11  ; 
Dionys.  DinarcA.  7  !  tongin.  L  e.)  He  treated 
the  subjects  under  discussion  with  ff^at  skSl  and 
a  ready  wit,  and,  although  he  sometimes  had  the 
appearance  of  carelessness,  the  exposition  of  his 
subject  and  the  argumentation  are  spoken  of  as  de- 
terviug  of  imitation.     (Cic.  OraL  31,  de  Omt.  iii. 


HYPSAEU8. 
7  i  Hermi^  I  c. ;  Dionye.  Din.  B,  6  )  But  bis 
orations  were  distinguished  above  all  b)  ihsir  ei 
quisile  elegance  and  gracefulness,  which  were  cal 
culated  to  produce  a  momentary  rather  than  a 
lastitig  aad  moral  impre^on.     In  his  private  life, 

than  in  his  political  life,  for  .his  loose  conduct  wjs 
attacked  by  Timocles  and  Philetnerus,  two  comic 
poets  of  tiia  time.  (Athen.  liii.  pp.  341,  342,  xin 
p.  590.)  Ho  seems  also  to  have  been  particularly 
partial  to  the  fair  sex,  and  that  nt  the  etpenie  of 
his  own  eon  Olaucippue.  (Alciphr.  Epat  SO— 
a-2;comp.We8termann,/iiii.S§60,  61,  <j  Kiea- 
hng,  de  Hyperide  Orat  AiL  CbJoraentiU  II,  Hild 
biu'ghausen,  1837,  4to. ;  Droysen,  Oeseh.  del  Hel- 
fowm.  vol  i.  pp.  70,  70a,  &.I.)  [L.  a  ] 

HYPERI'ON  (T«p/<w),  a  Titan,  a  son  of 
Uranue  and  Lie,  and  married  to  his  sister  Theia. 
or  Euryphaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of 
Helios,  Selene,  and  Bos.  {Hes.  Theog.  134,  371, 
&c  5  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)  Homer  uses  tiie 
name  in  a  patronymic  sense  appUed  to  Heiios,  so 
that  it  is  equiTsJent  te  Hyperionion  or  Hjperion- 
ides !  and  Homer's  example  is  imitated  also  by 
other  poets.  (Honi.  Orf.  L  8,  lii.  132,  ft  viii.  480; 
Hes.  Theog.  1011 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  406.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  12.  \  S)  mentions  a  son  of  Priam  of  the 
name  of  Hyperion.  [I^  S.] 

HYPERMNESTRA  ('Tirepuj'iWp").  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thestius  and  Eurytheniis,  and  the  >virc  of 
Oicles,by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Amphi- 
araus.  Her  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  (Apoltod. 
i.  7.  $  lOiPaus.  ii.  21.g2.)  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Ihnaus  was  likewise  called  Hypermnestra. 
[LvNCEna.]  [L.  8.] 

HYPB'ROCHE  (Tirtpix^),  according  to  the 
Dellan  tradition,  was  one  of  lh«  two  maidens  who 
were  sent  by  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos,  to  convey 
thither  certain  sacred  otlerings,  enclosed  in  stalks 
of  wheat.  She  and  her  companion  having  died  in 
Delos,  were  honoured  by  the  Delians  with  certain 
ceremonies,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  33— 
35).  [C.  P.  M.j 

HYPE'ROCHUS  ('IV/poxoi),  tiie  geneially 
acknowledged  author  of  n  metrical  acconnt  of  Cumae,  - 
mentioned  byAtheiineus(iii.  p.528,  d.),  and  Piiii- 
sanJas  (x.  12.  g  8),  who  refers  to  what  he  had 
written  respecting  tiie  Cumaean  sybil.     [C.  P.  H.] 

HYPNOS.       [30MNDB.] 

HYPSABUS,  a  cognomen  of  tiio  Plautia  Oens 
at  Rome.  1.  C.  Plautiub  Vbnno  Hvfsakus, 
wag  consul  for  the  first  time  in  b.  c.  347.  His 
year  of  office  n-as  memorable  for  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  loans  to  the  twenty  fourth  part  of 
the  sum  borrowed,  or  4  and  one-Mxth  pec  cent. 
Hypsaous  was  consul  again  in  B.  c  341,  when  the 
war  with  Privemum  and  with  the  Volscian  league 
was  committed  to  him.  He  defeated  the  Priver> 
nu.tianB,  and  look  from  them  two-thirds  of  their 
public  land,  and  he  compelled  the  Volscians  to  re- 
'  9at,  lavaged  theu^  teititory  aa  fitr  as  the  sea-coast, 

id  consecrated  the  aims  of  the  sLiin  "  Luae  Ma- 

[."(Li'-viLa:,.!!!.!.) 

2.  L.  pLAtiTiirs    HvPBiEEis,  was   praetor  in 


s.  (Liv. 


rii.  47,  50.) 


L.  PtiUTius  Hyfsabus,  a  son  probably  of 

ireceding,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the 

Servile  War,  B.C.  134^132,  and  routed  by  the 

^urgent  slaves.  (Flor.  iii.  19.  §  7.) 

i.  M,    Plaittius  Hvpbabub,  consnl  m  B.  a 
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I.  Fubiue  FlaccuB  [Flaccus,  M,  Fdlvius,  No. 
7].  ibr  resuming  and  ra-Hpportioning  snc^  de- 
mesnes of  the  state  BS  were  held  tontraiy  to  tie 
proviaions  of  the  Licinian  and  Sempronian  laws. 
(Fisii  \  ill.  Max.  is,  5.  §  1  i  Obseq.  90  ;  PMegon. 
Trail  10)  Cicero  {(foO.i.  36.  8166)  mendons 
Hipsaeus  as  ill-versed  in  tbe  civil  law. 

5  P  Flautiub  HYF9&BD9,  as  inbune  of  the 
plebs  in  B  c,  £4,  exerted  bimself  to  prccu] 
Cn  PoQipe;,  whose  quaestor  be  had  been,  the  com- 
u  isiion  ibr  restoring  Ptoleroy  Auletee  to  the 
throne  of  Esypt.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  !.  1.  §  3.)  In 
B  c  5i,  Hypsaeus  was  a  candidate  lor  the  con- 
sulship, and  einee  Milo  wae  bis  opponent,  he  bad 
the  support  of  P.  Clodius  and  bis  gladiators. 
[Clavoius,  No.  40.]  With  his  ftliow-candidate, 
Q.  Meicllas  Scipio,  Hypsaeua  employed  in 
canvass  the  most  open  corruption  and  viole 
In  the  tumults  that  followed  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius, Hypsaeua  and  Sdpio  besieged  the  interrei, 
M.  Aemitius  Lepidna,  m  his  own  house  for  ble 
.da}i,  because  be  would  not  consent  to  hold  the 
iconiilia  illegally.  Scipio  and  Hypaaeus  were  Jia- 
turally  fevourites  with  the  Clodian  mob,  who 
i»rri^  oS  the  fasces  from  the  temple  of  Libitin's 
(Dionys.  iv.  15;  Snot.  Ner.  39),  and  oflered 
them  to  these  candidates,  before  they  teiide 
them  to  Cn.  Pompey.  Hj'psaeus  was  ungled 
by  Mile's  fiiction  for  their  especial  attack.  At  the 
eiamina^on  of  the  witnesses  at  Milo's  trial,  they 
demanded  that  the  slaves  of  Hypsaeus  be  submitted 
to  torture,  and  shortly  afterwaJde,  through  Pom- 
pey's  law  de  Ambitu,  they  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  Hypsaeus  himself  for  btibsry  in  his  eon- 
snlac  canvass.  Although  be  had  been  an  active 
partizan  of  Pompey's,  his  patron  deserted  him. 
He  had  thrown  himself  at  Pompey's  leet,  as  he 
was  going  from  the  bath  to  the  supper-table  ;  but 
Pompey  rejected  his  entreaties,  an3  waived  him  off 
With  "Away;  you  will  spoil  my  supper !  "  (CIc.  ad 
AU.  iiL  S,pm  Flaco.  9  ;  Asoon.  m  CSc  Mil<m.  p.  St, 
36 ;  Sehol.  Bob.  jiTO  Mil.  p.  281,  id.  in  Or.de  Aer.  ai. 
Mil.  341,  Orelli  ;Cic.  /r^.  p.  486,  vol.  iv,  OrelU ; 
Appian,  B-aiLZi;  Plat.  Po«ip.  66  ;  Val.  lita. 
ix.  S.  g  B  ;  Liv.  Ijilt.  1 07.)  IW.  B.  D.] 

HYPSITNOR  ("TiliTf™?),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personages,  one  a  son  of  the  Trojan  priest 
Dolopion,  who  was  killed  by  Eurypylus  (Horn.  II, 
V.  76,  Sic.),  and  the  other,  a  son  of  Hippasus,  was 
killed  by  (he  Trojan  DeiphobuB.(xiii.411.)  [L.S.] 

HYPSEUS  (JTiifii),  a  son  of  Peneiua,  and  the 
Naiad  Crcusa,  or  Phillyra,  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
was  king  of  the  Ijipitbae,  and  married  to  Chlida- 
nope,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Cyrene, 
Alcaea,  Thomislo,  and  Astyageia,  (Pind.  Pplh. 
is.  13,  &c.;  Apollod.  L  8,  §  2;  DIod.  iv.  69; 
Pftus.  ii.  34.  g  6.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  oecnrs  in  Ovid  (Met  v.  99).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSICLES  {'rf,K\iit),  was  of  Alejiandria, 
or,  as  the  Aiabic  writers  say,  of  Ascaloii.  Both 
may  be  right,  for  to  say  that  a  Greek  mathema- 
tician or  aatranomer  was  of  Alenandiia,  fixes  his 
place  of  birth  or  genei-al  residence  about  as  much 

same  stamp  as  of  Oxford  of  Cambridge.     The  time 

inasmuch  as  we  intend  to  dilfec  &om  the  account 
generally  received,  and  out  theory  on  the  matter 
involves  the  period  at  which  Diophantus  wrote, 
which  is  oE  somewhat  more  importance. 


It  is  generally  stnted  that  Hypsides  lived  A.  D. 
1 60,  on  the  authority  of  Snidas.  who  stales  Uiat  his 
teacher,  Isidore  the  philosopher,  iipthoaAtptjvt  ^A 
■nSs  dti/upeis  ;  hence,  says  Fabriciiis,  he  lived  lab 
Dhiii  Frxttrih«s,  and  the  IMvi  Fratres  are  Antoninus 
andVeras.  [AntOKinus  Pros.]  ButFabriciua  (or 
Hai'less)  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  is  possible 
this  Isidore  may  be  stated  to  have  studied  under 
Ma  outn  brotheis,  and  that  he  may  be  the  Isidore 
whose  Ufe  was  written  by  Dauanciub.  August, 
the  editor  of  Euclid,  assumes,  without  an  allusion 

Miletus,  Justinian's  architect,  and  the  preceptor  of 
EuiocruH.  Whether  this  last  suppouiion  be  true  op 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ibrmer  one  must  be  correct,: 
fur  Suidas,  at  tbe  word  Syrlama,  mentions  ludora 
''the  philosopher"  Again,  and  cites  Damaacins  by 
name  for  his  information.  Now  Phoiius,  who  baa 
given  a  long  commentaty  on  the  life  of  Isidore  by 
Danmsdus,  repeats  again  and  again  that  Isidore 
was  the  successor  of  Marinus,  the  successor  of 
Proelns,  and  that  Damascius  was  his  fellow  papiL 
This  brings  Isidore  fairly  into  the  reign,  of  Justi- 
nian; and  if  we  look  at  the  stiong  feeling  of  ad- 
mira^on  which  Eutocius  and  Hypsicles  both  ei- 
prese  for  their  teachers  (Hypades  calls  bia  the 

were  two  different  persons.  Again,  the  Isidore  of 
Damasdus  was  a  Christian,  and  Suidas  (alia  him 
Iti/icA^s  {>'  ifpaTs.  If  an  editor  of  Archbnedes  in 
the  second  centary  had  been  a  Christian,  the  fact 
must  have  been  noted  in  many  tbrms,  and  probably 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  saint  ludores  from 
whom  Snidas  always  distinguishes  him  by  tbe  title 
of  the  philosopher. 

Thei'e  are  other  strong  presumptions  against 
Hypsicles   having   lived   ii)   the  second   century, 

his  name.  Now  Froclus  names  the  commentatoia 
on  Euclid;  it  is  unlikely  he  would  have  forgotten 
the  editor  who  added  two  whole  books  to  the 
Elements.  Moreover,  be  specifies  it  as  the  tjlti- 
male  object  of  the  Elements  to  investigate  the  pro^ 

Cties  of  regular  solids:  it  is  very  unbkely  that 
^lould  have  suppressed  the  fact  of  two  books  on 
those  very  solids  tuning  been  written  as  an  ap 
pendix  to  Enclld.  Again,  Marinas,  in  bis  prefacs 
to  the  Data,  states  the  Elements  to  consist  of  thir^ 
teen  books,  which  is  a  presumption  against  tbe 
additional  books  of  Hypsicles  having  been  added 
before  his  time.  Putting  all  these  things  together, 
we  fael  that  we  may  confidently  assert  Hy]^clea 
to  have  written  not  earlier  than  a.  n.  560. 

Diophantus  mentions  Hyp^cles  in  tbe  work  oit 
polygonal  numbers  (prop.  viiL),  and  seems  to  attri' 
huts  to  him  the  notion  and  de^nition  of  polygonal 
numbers.  We  must  accordingly  place  Dioplmntus 
at  Teiffit  something  later  than  Hypsicles,  perhaps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Achillea 
Tatins  also  mentions  Hypsicles  {IiOff,  in  Piaemsi. 
Arali)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  on  the  harmony 
of  tbe  planetary  motions,  trrpl  t^s  ipapnopiou  kW- 
•rtait ;  and  thus  the  date  of  Achilles  Tatius  is  con- 
siderably altered.* 


Tbe  date  of  Achilles  Tatius  is  supposed  to  be 
settled  by  a  passage  of  Julius  Finuicua  (iv.  10), 
in  which  be  announces  his  intention  to  defer  certain 
a  till  he  treats  of  the  barbarian 
riKs  Sle  Ahiiam  et  prudsntiasimas 
s  comUi  sanl  ralunUlmi  inveiiire  et 
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Caari  makes  mention,  fixiiu  Araliio  wiiters,  of  s 
"Aroik  of  HypsicIeB  on  the  nu^itudos  and  diebinces 
of  the  heftvenly  bodies.     But  the  only  aslronoraicsl 
work  of  his  cemiuiiing  is  irejii  rfii  tv"  f  w5W  dya- 
ipfipas,  which  was  pnbliahed  (Or.  LaL)  witTi  the 
Optics   of   HeliodojTis  hy   Erasmus    Bartholinus, 
(Paris,  1567.  4to.)     This  liier  ojh^oWcm  ai ' 
in  Arabic,  edited  by  GoEthit  ben  Lnca,  and  en 
dated  by  Alchindns.    It  tree  one  of  tfioae  v 
were  read  preparatory  to  the  stndy  of  the  Syntaxis, 
a  distinction  which  it  also  preserred  among  the 
Saracens.     Dehirabre  wonders  that  a  book  era 


snch  a  position  :  bat  the  date  of  it  ntay 

With  respect  fo  the  two  boots  of  the  Elements 
above  mentioned,  it  ia  clear  enough  that  Euclid  did 
not  write  them,  because  Ihey  begin  with  a  pre&ce, 
a  thing  which  is  not  found  even  at  the  conuneiicfl. 
ment  of  the  Elements  ;  because  that  pre&ce  niajtea 
mention  of,  Apollonius  *,  who  came  afier  Euclid 
and  because  the  author  states  hioiKlf  to  tte  thi 
pupil  of  Isidore,  as  above  noted.  The  Aiabii 
writers,  Hccording  to  Casiri,  represent  Hypsicles  as 
only  emendating  these  books  ;  and  the  early  ttajis- 
lations  of  the  Elements  from  the  Arabic  do  not 
mention  his  name.  The  direct  evidence  for  his 
eonnection  with  these  books  seeras  to  be  the  oc- 
currence of  his  name  on  the  manuscripts  as  the 
author,  nnsupporled  by  the  testimony  of  any 
writer  of  avtElority:  but  thiB,irom  the  date,  they 
Gonid  not  have  had.  It  b  in  favour  of  it,  how- 
ever, that  different  apedes  of  manuaoriplB,  of  every 
order  of  authority,  nnite  in  one  testimony.  Those, 
for  instance,  from  wliich  Zamberti  translated,  though 
ihey  roake  the  ibucteenth  book  only  '"' 

the  thirteenth,  and  turn  the  ilRoentb 
teenth,  give  both  the  addition  and  the  so-called 
fourteenth  book  as  the  work  of  HypMclea.  (Suidas; 
Fabric.  Biil.  Oraec.  vol  iv.  pp.  20,  213  ;  Gartz,  de 
InlerpreL  Eaelid.  Andm.)  [A.  De  M.] 

HYP8rCRATE8  i;t^,Jcp&T7,%).     1.  An  biato- 

the  Phoenician  hinguage,  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  a  man  named  'Ao-itoi,  or  AoItos, 
(Talaan.  Ont.  ad  Gent.  £8  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evmg. 

2.  An  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Amisus.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Lncian  {Maerob,  32)  as  having 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  been  distin- 
guished for  his  learning.  It  ia  perhaps  this  writer 
wham  Strabo  quotes  (vii.  p.  i79,  li-  p.  7U9). 

3.  A  writflT  IIjpl  niyinaVf  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (vii.  188). 

4.  A  Roman  granunaiian,  a  conlempomry  of  M. 

veil!  Iradert.  But  Achilles  Tatins  does  not  show 
the  least  symptom  of  astrology;  and  we  are  inclined 
lo  suppose,  with  Fabincius,  Wiedler,  &e„  that  the 
Achilles  mentioned  by  Firmicus  is  another  person. 
And  moreover,  in  looking  at  the  above  quotation, 
it  seems  as  likely  as  not  that  Firmicus  only  means 
to  say  that  his  two  friends,  Abtaam  and  Achilles, 
had  endeavoured  to  supply  him,  and  not  the  public, 
with  some  inCbrmatiom 

•  This  mention  of  Apol'oniua  is  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Arabic  story,  which  is,  that  ApoUnnias 
Hk  oarpenier  was  the  first  who  wrote  Elements,  and 
that  Euelid  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  to  amend 
and  enlarge  them. 


.  HTROANUS. 
Terenilus  Varro.  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (ils 
Ling.  Lot.  v.  88),  by  Stephanus  (s.  n.  Aiflloif-),  and 
Gellius  (xvi.  12),  who  speaks  of  him  as  having 
written  libros  sojte  jviales  super  his  quae  a  Graea's 
oasptasun!.  [C.P.M.] 

HYPSIPYLE.    [Thoas,  Jjson,  Adrastus.] 
HYPSUS  ("Tifrat).  a  wn  of  Lycaon,  believed  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Hypsna.  (Pans,  viii.  3, 
g  1,  35.  §  6.)  [L.  SJ 

HYRCA'NUS,  JOANNES  ,  ("rpitawit), 
prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Simon  Maeeabaeus,  the  restorer 
of  the  independence  of  Judaea.  In  b,  c.  1 37, 
Antiochus  VII.  having  established  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Syria  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tryphon,  determined  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
Judaea  to  its  former  condition  of  a  tributary  pro- 
vinee  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  sent  a  force, 
Ui^deF  his  general,  Gendebeua,  to  invade  the  coun^ 
try.  Simon,  beingnow  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
conlided  the  command  of  the  force  which  he  op- 
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les  Hyrcanns !  they  were  completely  success- 
ful, defeated  Cendebeus,  and  d™ve  him  out  of 
Judaea.  But  Simon  did  not  long  enjoy  the  &nits 
of  this  victory,  being  treacherously  seized  and  as- 
sassinated by  his  aon-in-law,  Ptolemy,  the  govemnc 
of  Jericho,  B.  c  1 35,  Two  of  his  sons,  Jadas  and 
Mattatbias,  perished  with  him,  but  Hyrcanua 
escaped  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  assumed 
the  dignity  of  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews, 
and  advanced  with  an  anny  against  Ptolemy,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  where  he  was 
able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hyrcanns.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  crime  of  Ptolemy  had  been 
previously  concerted  with  Antiochus  Sidetes;  at 
leEist,  tliat  monai'ch  immediately  took  advanti^e  of 
it  to  jnvade  Judaea  with  a  large  army ;  and, 
Hyrcanns  being  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  The  siege  was 
closely  pressed,  and  the  Jevn  suffered  severely 
from  ^ine  ;  but  at  length  Antiocbus  consented 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants  were  spared,  on  condition  of  the  fmti- 
fications  being  dismantled  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  n.  G.  133.  (Joseph.  Ata.  xiil.  7. 
§§  3,  4,  8.  §  1—3,  B.  J.  i.2.  %S;  1  Mace. 
XV.  xvi. ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1. ;  Diod.  £krc.  Hossch. 
xxsiv.  1. ;  Plut.  ApopUh.  p.  184.  f. ;  Enseb..,4m. 
p.  \  G7.)  Four  years  afterwards  Hyrtanua  accom- 
panied Antiochus  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
and  bore  an  important  part  in  his  fii'st  successes, 
but  returned  with  his  auxiliaries  to  Jerusalem,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  by,  which  means  he  fortu- 
nately escaped  the  final  disaster  that  overwhelmed 
the  Syrian  king  and  his  army.  But  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  be  took  advan- 
tage of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy 
to   prosecute   his  own    schemes,  reduced   several 

Siehem,  in  Samaria,  and  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim :  after  which  he  completely  sub- 
dued the  Idumaeans,  whom  he  compelled  to  adopt 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  (Joseph.  Anl. 
itii.  9.i  1,)     At  the  same  time  he  took  a  still 

dependence,  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
which  was  tavourably  received  by  the  senate,  who 
confirmed  the  alliance  already  concluded  by  them 
ivith  Simom  (Id.  ihid,  %  2.) 

Demetrius  II.,  who  h^d  returned  from  bis  c«p^ 
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tivitj  111  I^rtliia,  an^  rtssenbliBliod  himeelf  an 
tlie  throne  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Antiochua,  was  preparing  to  direct  his  aims  against 
Judaea,  when  he  was  prevented  hy  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  which  ended  in  his  own  de- 
feat and  death,  B.  c  125.  Hjicanns  afterwords 
concluded  an  alliance  will  the  pretender,  Alet. 
onder  Zebina,  but  does  not  appear  to  liave  aL&rdcd 
liim  any  active  assistance ;  his  ohj^ct  was  not  to 
take  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  distracted  tlie 
Sj'rian  monarchy,  but  to  take  advantage  of  these 
to  stlengtheu  and  extend  his  own  power,  for  which 
the  ceaseless  o:]ntests  of  the  Seieucidae  among 
themselveB  left  him  free  scope.  A  long  intorval 
elapsed,  during  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
conlent  to  govern  Judaea  in  peace,  and  the  country 

his   mild   and   equitable  rule,   w^   he   himself 
runassed  vast  treasures*     At  lengdi,  he  felt  snfB- 

niaria,  and  lay  eiega  to  the  city  of  that  name, 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  ti^l  and  enemy  of 
Joi-usalem.  The  Samarians  invoked  the  assistance 
of  Aniiochns  Cyzicenus,  who  advanced  wick  an 
army  to  their  support,  but  was  defeated  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  of  Hyrcanus ; 
his  generals,  Epicrates  and  CalUmander,  were 
equally  ansuccessful:  and  SaroaHa,  at  length,  fell 
iitlo  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  who  iszed  to  the 
ground  the  haled  city,  n.  c.  lOfl.  (Joseph.  Ant.  itiii. 
9.  %  3.  10.  %  1—3.  &  J.  i.  2,  g  7.)  The  trai.- 
([uillity  of  dio  hittei:  years  of  Ms  reign  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
eondons  between  the  two  powerful  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
been  at  first  attached  to  the  former  party,  quitted 
le  diaguBt,  and  threw  himself  inl 


of  their 


rivals.     But  thesi 


break  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  Hyrcanus 
closed  his  long  reign  in  peace  and  prosperity.  There 
is  much  confnsion  in  the  ohronology  of  Jusephns, 
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who  in  one  place  assigns  to  Hyrcanns  a  ri^igti  of 
Ihirty-one  years,  in  another  one  of  tliirty-tiiree  t 
Eueebius,  on  the  cDiilrary,  allows  him  only  twenty* 
sii ;  it  appears  probable  that  he  reigned  in  fact 
between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  years,  and  died  in 
B.C.  106,  or  the  beginning  of  106.     He  left  five 

him.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.'lO.  j  5—7,  fl.  J'.  I  2. 
§  8;  Enaeh.  ATta.p.  94.) 

Although  Joannes  Hyrcanus  did  not  himself 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continued  in  his  femily  till  the  accession  of  Herod, 
The  foregoing  genealogical  table  exhibits  the  line 
of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Asamonean  race,  a^ 
well  as  their  descent  from  the  Maceabeea.  [E.H.B.] 

HrRCANUS  II.  (TpKowfi),  high  priest  and 
king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Jaimaeus,  and  his  wife,  Alexandra.  On  thedeath 
of  Alexander  (b.  c,  73)  the  royal  authority  de- 
volved, according  to  his  will,  upon  his  wife  Alex- 
andni,  who  itnmedialoly  appointed  Hyrcanus  to 
the  high-priesthood  —  a  choice  which  he  probably 
owed  not  so  much  to  hia  seniority  of  age,  as  to  hia 
feeble,  indolent  character,  which  olfered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  daring,  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
younger  brother,  Aristobnlus.  Accordingly,  dur^ 
ing  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's  reign,  he  ac- 
quiesced unifiHTnly  in  ail  her  measures,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
she  favoured.  On  the  death  of  Alexandra  (B.  a 
69),  he  succeeded,  for  a  time,  to  the  sovereign 
power,  hut  Arietobulus,  who  had  already  taken 
his  measures,  quickly  raised  an  army,  with  which 
he  defeated  hun  near  Jericho,  and  compelled  hioi 
to  lake  refuge  in  the  citadel  oE  Jerusalom,  where 
he  was  soon  induced  lo  consent  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  resigned  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands 
of  AristobulaE,  and  retired  unmolested  into  a  pri- 
vate station.  The  easy,  unambitious  disposition 
of  Hyrcanus  would  probably  have  led  him  to  ac- 
quiesce perroanently  m  this  ansngeinent :  but  he  waa 
worked  upon  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  An- 
tipnter,  who  succeeded  in  exciting  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  ultimately  induced  him  to  fly  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  take  lefuge  at  the  court  of  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  a  a  65.  That  monarch 
now  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  defeated 
Aristobnlus  in  his  turn,  and  blockaded  him  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  Hyrcanus  and  hia  partisans 
being  maBlers  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  But  their 
progress  was  now  stopped  by  the  intervention  of 
Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius  Scauras,  who 
had  arrived  at  Damascus  with  a  Roman  army,  and 
being  giuned  over  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of 
Arislobulua,  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  to  with- 
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id  in  Syria,  and  the  two  brothers  has- 
tened to  urge  their  respective  claims  before  him ; 
hilt  Arietobulus  gave  offence  to  the  Roman  general 
by  his  haughty  demeanour,  and  the  dispoailion  of 
Pompey  lo  favour  Hyrcanus  beianie  ao  apparent, 
that  Arislobnius,  for  a  time,  made  preparations  foe 
resistance.  But  when  Pompey  rotuming  viclorions 
Irom  his  campaign  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
entered  Judaea  at  the  head  of  hia  aimy,  he  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  defence,  and  surrendered  him- 
self mto  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general.  The 
Jaws,  howover,  refused  to  follow  his  example ;  they 
shut  the  gales  of  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  to  hold 
out  to  the  last ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  and  ar- 
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diioo*  Binge,  Hat  Pouipey  was  able  to  make  liim- 

self  mastei  of  tbe  citj,  B.C.  63. 

'   After  bis  tieUny,  tha  conqueror  reingtated  Hyr- 

csnui  in  tlie  bign-priestliDod,  witii  the  autbority, 

though  pot  tlie  name,  of  royalty.     (JOBeph.  Ant, 

iiiL   le,  iLt.  1—4,  B.  J.  I  6—7 ;    Dion  Case. 

xxxviL  16, 16  1  Diod.  il.  £io.  Toi.  p.  198. ;  On». 

Ti.  6.  (  Euaeb.  Arm.  p.  94.) 

HyrcanUB,  though  supported  by  the  powerful  aid 
of  Rome,  and  the  abiiitiea  of  Antipater,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  newly  rocovared    Bovoreignty  in 
quiet :  Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Arietobulue, 
who  bad  been  carried  prisoner  to  Roma  by  Pom- 
pey,  made  bis  escape  from  captivity,  and  qniokly 
eiuted  a  revolt  in  Jndaea,  which  Hjrcauus  was 
unable  to  auppreaa,  until  he  cnlled  in  the  aasialance 
of  Oabinini,  the  pivconaul  of  Syria.     By  bis  aid, 
Alexander  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  subnut 
{B.C56):  but  the  next  year  a  iiesh  insurrection 
was  exdted  by  Aiietabulus  bimeelf^  who  had  also 
made   his  escape  from    Rome:   and  though  thi- 
was  again  put  down  by  Oabinius  and  his  lion 
leniuit,  M.Antony,  and  Aristobnlns  a  second  time 
made  prisoner,  yet  as  soon   ae  the  ainia  uf  the 
proconsul   were    occupied    in    an    expedidon    tc 
Egypt,  Alexander   once  more  assembled  o.  hrge 
army,  and  invaded  Judaea.     Nor  weretbeJewish 
governors  able  to  oppose  his  progress :  but  on  thi 
return  of  Gabinius  from  Egypt,  ho  was  quickly  de- 
feated and  put  lo  fiight.     Previous  to  tliia,  the  Ro- 
man goneriJ  had  changed  the  ibnu  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea,  and  deprived  the  bigh-prieat  of 
the   supreme  authority,  which  he  tnuisierred  lo 
Jive  provincial  connula  or  sanhedrims.     Antipater, 
however,  appears  to  have  m^tained  bis  former 
power  and  influence  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Hyrcnnus 
were  able  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  the  teinpleand 
its  sacred   treasures   by  Crassus,  who  succeeded 
Gabmius  in  the  command  of  Syria.     On  the  break- 
ing out   of  the   civil  war  between  Pompey  snd 
Caesar  (b.  c.  49),  the  latter  at   first  sought  to 
efiect  a  diveraon  against  his  rival  in  the  East, 
inducing  Aristobulus  to  set  up  anew  his  daun 
the  thione  of  Jndaea:  but  Hytcanus  was  sav 
from  this  threatened  danger,  for  Aristobulus  H  as 
poisoned  by  the  partizans  of  Pompey,  and  bis  so 
Aleiauder,    put  to  death  by  Scipia  at  Antioc 
After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Hyrcanua,  or  rath 
Antipater  in  his  name,  rendered  such  imporia 
services   to   Caesar  during  the  Alejiandiiiui  war 
<E  c  47),  that  tha  dictator,  on  bis  return  fto 
Egypt,  settled  the  afeirs  of  Judaea  entirely  ma 
cordance  with  their  wiabea  re-estabhshed  the  mo 
arcbical  form  of  government,  and  restored  Hj 
canuB  to  tlie  sovereign  power,  though  with  the 
-title  only  ol  high  priest,  while   Antipater,  under 
the  name  of  procuiator  of  Judaea,  pos^ssed  all 
the  real  authority      A  striking  proof  ot  this  oc- 
curred aooq  after     Heiod,  the  j  ounger  son  of  An- 
tipater,  whom  he  had  made  governor   of   Gali- 
lee, being  aci.nBed  of  havii^  commitled  needless 
aeventiea   m   the  administialion  of  his  province, 
Hyrcanus  was  induced  to  bring  him  to  tml  befoi 
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his  father  und  brother,  that  lie  was  induced  to  do- 
sist  from  the  enterprise.  The  feeble  and  spiritless 
character  of  Hyrcanus  was  still  more  ellongl^  dis- 
played shoitly  after,  when  he  acquiesced  first  in  the 
assassination  of  Antipater,  who  was  poisoned  by 
MalichuB,  and  again  in  the  vengeance  exacted  for 
his  death  by  Herod,  who  caused  Malichus  to  b» 
assassinated  almost  before  the  eyes  of  Hyrcanus. 
(Joseph. -4j!(.  xiv.  5— 9,  ll,B.J.i.  8—11.) 

From  this  time  forth  Hyrcanus  bestowed  upon 
the  youthful  Herod  the  same  fiivour,  and  conceded 
to  him  the  same  unlimited  in£uence  that  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  father,  Antipater:  be  also  be- 
trothed to  the  young  prince  his  grand-daughter, 
the  beautiful  Mariamae. 

When  the  battle  of  Philippi  {b.  c.  42)  bad 
rendered  M,  Antony  supreme  arbiter  of  the  afiaii-a 
of  the  East,  both  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  hastened 
to  pay  thar  court  to  him,  and  oblajncd  from 
him  the  confirmation  of  their  power.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  this  was  suddenly  overthrown 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Pacorus,  the  son  of 
the  Parthian  king  Orodes  I.,  ha^  invaded  Syria 
with  a  mighty  army  (b.c4I)),  and  overrun  a 
great  part  of  that  province,  when  Antigonus,  the  ' 
surviving  son  of  AjTstobnlus,  applied  lo  him  for 
aid  in  recovering  his  Gither''s  throne.  Neither 
Hyrcanus  nor  tlie  sons  of  Antipater  were  able  to 
oppose  the  force  sent  by  the  Parthian  prince  against 
Jerusalem,  and  they  took  refuge  m  the  fortress  of 
Bans,  boas  whence  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  wore, 
soon  after  decayed  under  pretence  of  negotiation, 
and  made  prisoners  by  the  futhless  barbarians. 
Hyrcanus  had  his  ears  cut  ofi;  by  order  of  Aiis- 
lobulus,  in  order  for  ever  to  incapacitate  him  from 
resuming  the  high-priesthood,  and  was  then  sent  a 
prisoner  lo  Seleuceio,  on  the  Tigris.  Here,  how- 
aver,  he  was  treated  with  much  hberaJily  by  the 
l^thian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect  free- 
:  Babylon,  where  the  oriental  Jews  received 
ith  the  ntmoal  diatinc^on,  and  where  he  led 
gn  Be    or   some  years.     But 
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Jerusalem.  The  young  prince  complied,  but  1 
ing  soon  after  obtained  by  the  favour  of  Sextna 
Caeaar  the  government  ot  Coele-Syiia,  he  ad- 
vanced (^nst  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
-and  it  -ma  only  by  the  prayers  and  i 


lo       um  to         ealem,  and  having  ob- 
co  se  Parthian  king,  he  re- 

00  irt        H  rod.     He  was  received 
7      m        ra  respect  by  that  raon- 

onger  be  an  object  of 
ppear  that  any  Change 
e  f  Herod  towards  him, 

th     ba  tium,  when  the  king 

naturally  snapicioua  of  the  disposition  of 
Augustus  towards  himself,  deemed  it  pradent  to 
emove  the  only  person  wliose  chum  to  the  throne 
light  appear  preferaWe  to  his  own.  It  is  not  un- 
ikely  that  the  feeble  old  man,  who  was  now  above 
ighly  years  of  age,  might  really  have  been  in- 
duced to  tamper  in  the  intrigues  ot  his  daughter 
but  whether  tnie  or  false,  a  charge  was 
breu^t  against  bim  of  a  treaaonabla  eorreapond- 
ith  Malchua,  king  of  Arabia,  and  on  this 
preiexi  he  was  put  to  death,  b.  c  30.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xU.  12,  13,  XV.  2,  6,  fl.  J.  i.  12,  IS,  S3  i 
Dion  Cass,  ilviii.  3S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYEIEUS  OiEiJi),  a  eon  of  Poseidon  a.nd 
Alcyone,  was  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  mar- 
ried to  the  nymph  Clonia,  by  whom  he  becniue  the 
fether  of  Nyctens,  Lycua,  and  Orion.     (Apollod. 
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ii!.  10.  §  l;  Hygin,  Fni.  195;  Schol.  orf//™ 


.  466.) 
JBEQE8.  IL.  S.] 

HYRMINE  CV/JiTi),  a  dauglitec  of  Neleus, 
or  NycteuB,  or,  aecording  to  others,  of  EpeiuB  and 
Anaxiroe.  She  was  the  wife  of  FhorbEu,  and  the 
mother  of  Anginas  and  Actoi.  (SchoL  ad  Apollim. 
RhodAAlS;  Paua.v.l-Mi  Euslath.  orf  tfom. 
p.  SOS.)  The  Argonaut  Tiphjs  is  likewise  called 
a  son  of  Phorbaa  and  Hjnnine,  (Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  LL.  S.] 

HYRNETHO  ('Tpsjifti),  a  daughter  of  Teme- 
nas,  and  wife  of  Deiphontes.  Her  tomb  luid  a 
heroura,  with  a  sacred  grove,  were  shown  at  Epi- 
daunis  and  Argoa.  (Pana,  il  2S,  g  S,  28.  g  3  ; 
ApoUod,  ii.  B.  5  5.)  [L.  S.] 

HYTITACUS  ("rpraKoi),  a  Trojan,  the  hua- 
bond  of  Arisbe,  and  father  of^Asius  and  NJsus,  who 
are  hence  calied  Hjrtacidea.  {Horn,  /;.  ii.  B37, 
&c  ;  Apollod,  iii.  12,  ^  5 ;  Virg.  ^en.ii.  177, 406.) 
A  second  personage  of  tiiia  name  occurs  in  Vii^L 
{Aen.  T.  492.)  [L.  S.] 

HYSMON  ("rff/M*),  an  Eleian  athlete,  who 
began  when  a  hoy  to  practiae  the  ]ientathlan  ta  s 
cure  for  rhemnatisra,  and  who  waa  Tictorious  in  that 
kind  of  contest,  once  in  the  Olympian  games,  and 
once  in  the  Nemean ;  from  &e  Isthmian  games  the 

01  jmpis,  representing  liim  as  holding  old-iashioned 
htbetve,  waa  the  work  of  Clean.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  }  1.) 
[Cleqn.]  [P.  S.] 

HYSTASPES  (TffTiiuiriiti  in  Persian,  Gosh- 
taap,  Gustasp,  Hiataap,  or  Wiataap);  i.  The  son 
of  Arsames,  and  fetberofSareiusl.,  was  a  member 
of  the  Perrian  tojal  house  of  the  Aclaemenidae. 
He  was  satrap  of  Persis  nnder  Cambyses,  and  pro- 
bably under  Cyrus  also.  He  accompanied  Cyrus 
on  his  expcidition  against  the  Maasagetae ;  hut  be 
wsB  sent  back  to  Persia,  to  keep  watch  oier  his 
eldest  son  Darraus,  whom  Cyrns,  in  consequence  of 
B  dream,  suspected  of  medits^ng  treason.  [Da' 
REius.]     Besides    Dareius,   Hyataapes    had  two 

210,  iii.  70,  iv.  83,  vii.  224.)  Ammianua  Mar^ 
celUnus  (xjriii.  6)  makes  him  a.  chief  of  the  Ma- 
gians,  and  tells  a  story  of  hk  studying  in  India 
under  tte  Brahmins.  His  name  occurs  m  the 
inscriptions  at  Penepclis.  (Grotefend,  fleifc^ai 
Heerm^8  Idein.) 

2.  The  son  cd  Dareius  I.  and  Atoasa,  conunanded 
the  Bactriana  and  Sacae  in  the  army  of  his  brother 
Xerses.    (Herod,  vii.  64.)  [P.  S.] 

I.  J. 

lACCHUS  OoKxos),  the  solemn  immo  of  the 
mystic  Sacchus  at  Atiiona  and  Eleuais.  The 
Phrygian  Bacchus  was  looked  upon  in  the  Eleuainisn 
mysteries  as  a  child,  and  as  such  he  is  deacribed  as 
the  son  of  Demeter  (Deo  or  Calli^oneia)  and  Zeus, 
and  OS  the  brother  of  Cora,  that  is,  the  male  Cora 
or  Corns.  (Aristoph.  Rau.  338  ;  Soph.  AiUig.  1121, 
&c.(  Orph.  Hyn^.  51,  11.)  His  name  was  da- 
rived  barn  the  hoieterous  Estiva  aong  which  ia 
Ukewise  called  lacchus.  (Ariatoph.  Baa.  321, 
400  ;  Herod,  viii.  65  ;  Arrian,  JkoA.  ii.  16.)  From 
i  (comp.  Schol.  ad  Ar/stoph.  Ran, 
.,...  .L !._._  ^--stjngnisb-^ 
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Semelo,  nay,  in  some  traditiona  locchus  is  called  a 

founded  and  iden^iied.  (Soph.  Antig.  1115,  &c, 
1164j  SUab.s^p.  46B  i  Virg.E%.  vi.  IS  ;0v. 
Met.  iv.  15.)  He  is  also  identified  with  the  infernal 
Zagieos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone.  (SchoL 
adj'isd.  Islim.  vii.  3,  ad  Ssr^.  OteA  962,  ad 
ArabgiL  Ran.  401,  479  ;  Arrian^  i.  c.)  At  Athens 
a  statue  of  lacchna,  bearing  a  tnrch  in  his  hand, 
was  seen  by  the  side  of  those  of  Demeter  and  Cora. 
(PauB.  i.  2.  g  4,  37.  i  3.)  At  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Eleuainian  mysteries  in  hononi  of  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  lacchus,  the  statue  of  the  last  di- 
vinity, carrying  a  torch  and  adorned  with  a  myrtle 
wreath,  was  carried  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  festival 
(the  30th  of  Boodromion)  from  the  temple  of  De- 
nieter  across  Che  Thriaaian  plam  to  Elensis,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  and  i^otoos  procession  of  the 
initiated,  who  aang  the  lacchus,  carried  mystic 
baskets,  and  danced  amid  the  sounds  of  cvmhals 
and  trumpets.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Isthm.  Va.  S;  Pint. 
TAemiat.  15,  Chmia.  19  ;  Herod,  viii.  65  :  Athen. 
V.  p.213;  Vug.  Oeoiy.  Llee.)  In  some  traditions 
lacchus  ia  described  as  the  companion  of  Baubo  or 
Babo,  at  the  time  when  ahe  endeavoured  to  cheer 
the  mourning  Demeter  by  laacirioiis  gestures  ;  and 
if  ia  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  lacchns  that 
Suidaa  and  Hesychius  call  lacchus  ^i  ru.  [L.  S.] 
JACCBtrS  ('Iit™eoi).  1.  Of  Albsanbbja, 
called  Psvchhistds  or  FavcocuuiSTUE,  a  physi- 
cian who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo  I. 
Thrai  (a.  d.  457—474),  mentioned  by  Photiua 
(Bin.  Cad.  242),  and  by  Tilleraont,  who  has  sop- 
plied  many  references  respecting  him,  (Hi$l.  des 
Emp.  vol  vi,  376.) 

2.  RsRADABne.     [See  No.  7 .] 

3.  Biahop  of  Batnh  or  Batnab  (Biimj  or 
Bareal),  a  town  now  called  Sanij,  in  the  district  of 
Samg  or  Saruj,  m  Osrhoene,  about  SO  miles  E.  of 
Birtha,  on  the  Euphrates.  Jacobus  ia  variously 
de^gnated  from  his  bishopric  Batnasus  and  Sa- 
RUGENSiB.  He  is  also  called  Sapiens  or  the 
Wise.  He  was  bom  about  a.  a.  452,  at  Ctirta- 
mum,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  parents  had  long 
been  childless,  and  his  birth  was  regarded  as  an 
answer  to  prayer.  When  he  grew  up  he  became 
eminent  for  lairning  and  eloquence,  and  when  in 
his  6Bth  year  A.  D.  519,  waa  chosen  bishop  of 
Batnae.  He  died  in  less  than  three  years  after  his 
elevation  to  the  bishopric,  A.n.£S2,Bged  70.  He 
has  been  charged  by  Benaudot  with  holding  the 
Monophydte  doctiine,  but  Asaemani  defends  him 
from  the  cha^e,  and  vindicates  hia  orthodoxy.  His 
works,  of  which  many  are  extant,  were  written  in 
Syriac ;  they  comprehended  a  LUvrgg,  of  which  a 
Ijatin  version  is  given  hy  Renandot ;  a  BapUsuml 
ServKe ;  HomUies,  some  in  prose  and  aome  metrical ; 
on  the  aainta  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
the  incaniation,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
JeausChristiandZffters.  A  XeUer,  which  he  wrote 
during  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  fronHor  by  tho 
Persian  king,  Cavades,  or  Cabadia,  in  the  beginning 
of  ^e  6th  century,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to 
resist  the  invaders.  The  memory  of  Jacobus  is 
reverenced  bo^  in  the  Maronite  and  Jacobite 
chmches.  He  ia  not  to  be  confoanded  with  the 
Jacobua,  a  Syrian  aaint 
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625;  Acta  Samior.  Aug.  loLii, 


liisl.  IM.  vol.  L 
p.  101.) 

1..A  monk  of  the  msnaGtorf  of  Coccinobafhus, 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aleiiua  Comnenns 
(A.  D.  1081— lllB).  He  WHB  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  an  elegant  writeF.  Sereral  of  his 
homihea  are  eKUuit  in  MS-^  and.  one  of  them.  In 
JV<rinii!a/8»t  B.  Mmiae,  ia  given  both  in  tlie  ori- 
^nal  Greek  and  in  aLutin  version,  in  the.^zio<anum 
Nomm,  of  Combifis,  yoL  i.  p.  1683.  Allatina 
aecribea  this  homily,  but  with  bedtation,  to  another 
Jacobus,  archbishop  of  Bulgaiia,  who  bred  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  (Fubric  Mi. 
Grasc  id.  x.  pp.  277,  278,  378,  282,  318,  toL  si. 
p.  637  ;  Cave,  Hisl.  LOt.  toI.  ii.  p.  186.) 

5.  Ck)uuBNTATOB.    [See  No.  6.] 

6.  DiACONUs  (the  Deacon)  or  of  Eosssa.  It 
is  doubtful  of  what  chnrch  Jacobus  vsa  deacon. 
Baroniua  ciintends  fur  Heliopoha  in  Cocla-Syria, 
but  Fagi  and  Assenuuii  think  he  belonged  rather 
to  Edessa.  He  appears  to  huve  lived  nbaut  the 
middle  of  the  Sth  century,  and  is  known  only  as 
the  author  of  Yita  S.  Petayiae  Meretrids  ^nft'oeiioe, 
"  The  Life  of  Saint  Palagia,  the  Harlot  of  Antioch," 
written  in  Greek,  of  which  a  Latin  version,  by  one 
EuBlachins,  is  pven  by  Surius,  in  his  Jh  Probaiia 
Sandanm  ntia,  ad  diem  Fill.  Odobr.  The  lillle 
that  b  known  of  Jacobua  is  gleaned  Snrn  this  work. 
{Compaie  BaroniuB,  Annul  Ecdet.  ad  Ana.  4fil, 
cap.  cxivii. ;  Fagi,  Criliee  in  Baroniiaa  i  Asaemani, 
aw.  OriMtTol.  Lp.258.) 

7.  Of  Edessa,  the  elder,  called  also  by  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  his  Syrian  eognoman  Baradabus, 
and  by  the  .Gi«eka  Zanzalua  [Zar^OKas),  a  word 
which  Nicephoma  CaUisti  interprets  as  meaning 
"  poor,"  was  originally  n  monk  in  Ae  monastery 
of  Phasitla,  and  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Edeasa  a.  n.  641.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Monophysile  council,  in  which  Paulus  was  elected 
patriarch  of  Antioch  of  tteir  party.  He  sncceeded 
in  nniting  the  varioua  sii1>divisions  of  the  Mono- 
physitea  into  one  sect,  and  they  have  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Jacobites,  He  died  A.  n,  578.  The 
Nesiorisna  apeak  of  him  aa  patriarch  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, but  this  is  not  correct ;  he  never  attained  any 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  bishop  of  Edeasa  i  the 
errar  has  probably  arisen  Irom  his  great  influence  in 
hia  party,  and  &om  his  having  given  name  to  them. 
Both  Jacot>ites  and  Nestorians  have  the  most  ab- 
surd and  eiaggeiated  aloriea  respecting  him  :  the 
Jacobites  affirm  that  he  ordained  two  patriarchs, 
one  archbishop,  twenty  bishops,  ajid  a  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  deacons :  the  Nestorians  that 
he  ordiuned  eighty  thonaand  priests  and  deacons. 
Ho  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  the  Jacobites. 
He  compj>Bed  an  AttajAora  or  XAttir^^  of  which  a 
Latin  version  is  given  in  the  J/^rayiae  Orienlales  of 
Renandot,  vol  h.  p.  S33.  Cave  and  others  ascribe 
to  him  the  OiUchesiB  of  the  Jacobitea,  which  is 
one  of  their  symbolic  books ;  but  Assemani  has 
shown  that  it  is  of  later  date.  (Niceph.  Callist 
H.  E.  xviii.  £2  ;  Aasemani,  BUI.  Orient,  vol  ii.  p. 
69,  &o.  ;Cave,if^  Mt.vo].  i.  p.521 1  Renaudot, 
/.c.  and  notes  on  p.  342.) 

8.  Of  Bdessa,  the  younger,  known  also  by  the 
designations  of  Doctor,  and  Couhentator,  and 
iNTERfRBS  LiBFtOBUM.  He  appeals  Id  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Wahopricof  Edessa  A.  D.Sfil.  The 
date  and  place  of  hia  birth  are  not  mentioned,  but 
he  mual  have  been  comparatively  young  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  his  bishopric,  for  he  held  it 
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nearly  sixty"  yearn,  dying  a.d.  710."  He  H-as 
perhaps  present  at  a  synod  convened  by  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Jaeobitea  A.  D.  706 ;  but  the  passage  iu 
which  this  is  recorded  is  obaeure  and  ambignous. 
His  memory  is  highly  reverenced,  and  he  has  a 
place  in  the  calendar  both  of  the  Marcnite  and 
Jacobite  churches,  and  his  opinions  are  cited  with 
great  regard  by  snbaeqnent  Syriac  writera.  He 
wrote  Comiaealaries  on  the  Ser^wres,  and  a  Gim- 
mmiary  on  the  Isagoge  of  Forj^gry ;  also  a  work 
called  CkronicoTts  or  AmuUeas  which  is  not  known 
lo  be  eitant ;  a  Lilargy ;  a  BapHiTBid  Sermce ; 
EtxIeaiasHcal  Canons^  and  Letters,  He  was  the 
author  of  a  ^/riac  Gnutaaai;  and  to  hun  ia  ascribed 
the  resloiation  of  the  purity  of  the  Syriac  tongue, 
which  had  begun  to  degenerate.  He  translated  the 
Proedi/mngala,  AsBlytiai,  and  De  Elocuiiose  Ora- 
laria  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Handliae  ^lUAronieK  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  works  of 
some  other  of  the  Greek  fathers.  Several  of  hia 
works  are  eitant ;  a  Latin  version  of  his  ZUurgn 
is  given  in  the  LUurgiae  Orientales  (voL  ii.  p.  87 1 ) 
of  Renaudot,  who  has  impugned  the  orthodoxy  of 
Jacobus,  but  he  is  vindicated  by  AesemanL  (Be- 
naudot,  LUitrgiae  Orienlales^  L  c,  and  notes  on  pp. 
380,  &e.  1  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  vol  L  p.  4t;8, 
&c. ;  Cave,  ffiat.  Liu.  vol.  L  p.  624.) 

9.  Of  Edgssa,  the  Dbacoh.     [See  No.  6.] 

10.  Intbufbes  Libbobuu.    [See  No.  9.] 

11.  Maonits  or  the  Gileat.     [See  No.  IB.] 

12.  Of  NiMUZA  (Ni^ciffo),  a  Syrian  hermit, 
whose  austerities  are  described  in  the  Fhilotheos 
of  Theodoret.  Jacobus  was  living,  and  above  ninety 
years  of  age,  when  Theodoret  wrote  the  work,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  6th  eentnry.  {Theodor. 
PMoSieiis  B.  Hisloria  Edigiosa,  c  2S.) 

13.  Of  NisiBis,  commonly  designated  Maonus, 
the  Great  (i  l^h^i,  Theodoret.),  was  bom  at  Nisi- 
bis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Antiocheia  ad  Myg- 
doniuni  or  Mygdonica,  an  important  town  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  frontier 
toward  Persia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  aecei^ 
tdned  \  it  was  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century.  He  embraced  a  life  of  soUtnde  and 
asceticism,  living  on  the  monnlains,  sleeping  in 
thickets  EUid  under  the  open  sky  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  and  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  eave 
daring  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  Theodoret 
ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  other  mi- 
raculous powers.  After  a  jolmiey  into  Peraa, 
apparenUy  to  promote  the  spread  ot  Christianity 
there,  and  to  encourage  its  professors,  he  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis,  of  which  he  was 
atterwaxds  made  bishop.  On  this  appointment  ho 
left  his  solitude  for  the  city,  but  continued  his 
hard  lare  and  coarse  clothing.  He  was  the  friend 
and  benefitctor  of  the  poor,  the  gntuiiian  f  wid 
and  orphans,  and  the  protector  of  th  j  red 
The  lainous  Ephraem,  when  espeilad  from  h  m  by 
hia  btber,  an  idolatains  priest,  becau  h  fu  d 
10  participate'  in  his  idolatrous  pisctice  t  d 
refuge  with  Jacobus,  The  Meaaea  of  h  Ore  1 
ascribe  to  hun  the  conversion  of  ma  y    d  1 

If  this  statement  has  any  foundatio  m  f  t, 
may  poseiUy  have  reference  to  his  j  m  j  t 
Persia  already  mentioned.  AccordingtoG  nnad  a, 
he  was  one  of  the  au^rers  in  the  grea  p  se 
underthesueeeasorsofDioeletian.  Jacob  tt  d  d 
tiiecouncilof  Nice,  A.D.  326,anddiatjnguish  dl  n- 
self  as  one  of  the  cliampions  of  tiie  Coosubslantial 
patty.    (Lahbe,  ConcUia,  voL  ii.  col.  66.)     Some 
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-  (e.  g.  Ffiibrima)  hnve  nfiimied  tkit  hs  look  part  a 
an  author  in  the  Arimi  lontioveray,  &nnd[ng  thei 
asBection  on  a  passage  of  AtkinasinB.  (Ail  Myts- 
copos  Aeggpli  et  Lffiioe  £^islota  Etmndi 
ArkmoSf  sometimes  cited  as  CarUra  A: 
8;  ppfTO,  vol,  i.  p.  278,  ed.  Benedictii 
what  Atlianaaiiia  saya  is,  tJiat  the  wilting 
heretics  were  ;^p[Uently  so  orthodox,  that  if  Ihey 
had  Iteennritten  by  such  men  as  "  Jocobng  and  the 
rest  from  Mesopotamia,"  there  would  be  no  ground 
for  Tending  them  wi^  suspicion  —  a  statement 
which  by  no  means  asserts  that  ho  wrote  any 
thing  on  the  qnealjon.  The  name  of  Jacobus 
.  appears  among  those  subscribed  to  the  decrees  o< 
the  council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341  (Labbe,  lol.  iL 
col.  £S5) ;  but  there  are  several  difficoiUes  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  council 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jacobus  was  the  siege  of  Niabis  by  the  Pen 
nuder  their  king,  Sapor  II.  The  siege  was  ' 
rousty  pressed,  but  tlie  dsfence  was  equally 
conducted,  the  brave  dtjaens  being  animatet  _ 
the  eshortationa  of  their  bishop.  At  length  the 
crisis  of  their  late  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  when 
Jacobus,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  disciple  Ephraem 
and  others,  ascended  the  walla  and  prayed  foC  th« 
deliverance  of  the  city.  A  ewarm  of  gnats  or  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects,  which  just  afterwards 
attacked  the  besiegers,  made  their  horses  restive, 
and  otherwise  produced  such  annoyance  as,  with 
other  things,  to  compel  ihem  to  raise  the  siege, 
was  considered  as  an  answer  to  this  prayer.  The 
ratiiens  regarded  Jacobus  as  their  deliverer  ;  and 
when  he  died,  apparently  soon  after,  he  waa  buried 
in  the  lily.  The  tune  of  the  siege  is  disputed : 
Nisibis  was  twice  viunly  attacked  by  Sapor,  A.  n. 
338  and  350,  The  author  of  the  Ctrameim.E/les- 
imum  given  hj  Assemani  (fiiWfoH,  Orient,  vol  i. 
p.  38?,  &c,),  and  Dionyaina,  patriarch  of  the 
Jacobites,  in  his  Syriac  Chronicle,  qnoted  in  the 
same  work,  place  his  death  in  A.  i>.  338,  which 
would  determine  the  fust  of  the  two  sieges  to  be 
the  one  at  which  he  signalised  himself  j  but  we 
have  seen  that  hs  was  probably  at  the  council 
of  Antioch  in  A,  s.  341  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  with  Tillemont,  that  the  second  siege  is  the 
one  referred  to,  and  that  the  Syrians  have  ante- 
dated the  death  of  Jacobus,  The  character  of 
Jacobus,  as  drawn  by  Thepdoret,  is  very  amiable. 
The  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  even  when  punitive, 
are  described  as  dictal«d  or  tempered  by  mercy, 
ejicept  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Arius, 
whose  oiiportune  death  ia  ascribed  by  the  author 
of  a  spurious  passage  in  Theodorot  to  the  prayer  of 
Jacobus  that  God  would  preserve  the  church  from 
the  calamity  (so  it  was  considered)  of  that  lepnted 
.heretic's  restoration,    [AmuH,] 

Whether  Jacobua  wrote  any  thing  is  much  dis- 
puted. Jerome,  who  mentions  him  in  Ida  Chra- 
Hsoon,  does  not  notice  him  in  his  book  De  Viris 
JllmlTibiis  I  and  Theodorel,  from  whom  we  obtain 
the  amplest  detail  of  his  li^,  does  not  speak  of  his 
writings,  Ebed-Jeau,  in  his  account  of  the  Syriac 
ecclestastiral  writers,  is  also  »lent  respectmg  him. 
On  the  other  band,  Gennadius  (jDb  Viria  fllat- 
(niMs)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  in  twenty-six  pans, 
or  perfiapa  twenty-six  diatincl  Works,  of  most  of 
which  he  gives  the  titlea.  They  were  io  Syriac, 
according  lo  him.  Among  them  was  a  C&rtmiaoii, 
which  (iennadius  describes  as  less  curiously  minute 
than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  more  accurate  and 
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trustworthy,  as  resting  on  the  Scriptures,  Genna- 
diua  accounts  for  Jerome's  silence  respecting  Ja- 
cobus hy  supposing  that  Jerome,  when  he  wrote  his 
2>B  Ftrie  lUa^nba),  was  ignorant  of  Syriac,  and 
that  the  works  of  Jacobus  had  "not  yet"  (necdnm) 
been  trsj^slated ,  an  expression  ^hich  seeJua  to 
imply  that  when  Gennadins  wrote  they  had  been 
translated  Assemani  aupposea  that  Oeauadius 
has  Bscnbed  to  Jacobus  (f  Nisibia  the  works 
of  another  Sjrian  of  the  same  nunc  [JacobCs, 
No.  i,  Batnaeus,  or  SARi.GBNMal,  and  per 
haps  of  some  others.  Several  bynac  and  one 
Arabii,  mannacnpt,  chiefly  of  homihea,  by  a  writer 
or  writers  vaguely  described  aa  "  Mar  Jacobus, ' 
"  SanctuB  Jacobns,"  '  facobus  Syrua,"  are  enu 
raorated  in  the  d/a/offtis  MStanaii  Anglmt  et 
Hibersiae  In  some  of  these  MSS  the  wrilmgs 
are  mingled  with  those  of  Ephraem,  who  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  prot4g6  and  pupil  of  Jacobus  of 
Nisibia  1  but  whether  the  writer  may  be  correctly 
identified  with  James  of  Nisibis  is  not  clear.  A 
volumepnbliahedat  Rome,  fol.  1756,  ia  mentioned 
by  Harles  under  the  title  of  iS.  Jacala  Episeopt 
Nidbeni  Seraoues,  AnaeBtee  rf  Latise  cum  Prae- 
fii&aa,  Nolia,  el  DwssrtatioBe  de  Ascelis.  Omitia 
nwu  primuBt  in  lucem  prodiermt.  The  works 
comprcheud  a  series  of  discourses  addressed  by 
Jacobus  to  Gt^orius  Illuminator,  or  Gregory  the 
Apostle  of  Armenia  [OftBQoams,  No.  6.],  and  a 
Si/mdkal  Letter.  The  genuineness  of  the  Discourses 
is  strenuously  contended  ibc  by  Anlonelli,  their 
ediloir,  and  by  Galland,  who  has  inserted  them  and 
the  Letter,  both  ^e  Armenian  text  and  the  Latin 
version,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  BibUotieca 
Patram;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Assemani, 
who  had  been  informed  that  the  works  were  ex- 
tant in  MS,  in  the  library  of  the  Armenian  con- 
vent of  St.  Antony  at  Venice,  retracts,  in  the 
Addenda  et  Corrigaida  to  the  lu^t  volume  of  his 
SiblioOeoa  Orieataia,  the  opmion  he  had  eipressed 
m  ^B  body  of  his  work,  that  James  wsa  not  an 
.author  at  all,  and  that  Gennadius  had  confounded 
Jacobus  of  Nisibis  with  Jacobus  of  Sarug  [No,  3]  ! 
and  admits  the  genuineness  both  ot  the  Diacomses 
and  the  Synodioal  Letter  ;  going  in  this  beyond 
Anhinelli  and  Galland,  who  doubt  the  gcnuineneaa 

if  the  Letter.  Tho  subjecta  of  the  Diacoursee  agree 
.0  a  conaiderable  extent,  bot  not  wholly,  with  the 
list  given  by  Gennadius.  The  difficulty  arising 
from  their  being  aitant  in  the  Armenian  and  not 
m  the  Syriac  language,  which  was  the  vemacnlat 
tongue  of  the  writer,  and  in  which  Gennadius  says 
they  were  written,  is  met  by  the  supposition  that, 
as  being  addressed  lo  an  Airaenian  prelate,  Ihey 
wore  written  in  the  Annenian  tongue  ;,  or  that 
being  wrillon  in  Syriac,  but  sent  unmediately  into 
Armenia,  they  were  at  once  translated,  and  the 
oripnal  neglected  and  lost  Them  not  bemg  extant 
in  any  other  language  is  thought  to  account  for 
their  being  unknown  to,  and  unnoUced  by,  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  and  Photius. 

is  commemorated  in  the  Martyrologmia 
of  the  Romish  Church  on  the  15th  July  ;  in  the 
Menologiam  of  iba  Greeks  on  the  31st  Oct. ;  in  the 
Smaxi^mm  of  the  Maronilos  on  the  1 3th  January, 
and  in  that  ot  the  Coptic  Church  on  the  IBtb  of 
the  month  Tybl  The  Syrians  still  profess  to  point 
Nisibis  the  original  burial-place  where  ho 
„„  ,jd.  (Hieionjm.  CImm.;  Athanas.  1.  c; 
Gennad,  (.  c ,-  Philoslorg.  H.  E.  w.  33  ;  Theodoret. 

'.  B.  i.  7  ;  iL  36.  (ed.  Vales.  30,  ed,  Schulz)  ;  Phi- 
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tplheasi.HishriaReligioia,c.  1 ;  Theodoms  Lector, 
■If.  E.  i,  10  !  Theopbuiea,  Chnni^.  pp.  16,  28,  ed. 
Pans,  pp.  29,  52,  ed.  Bcmni  Niceph.  Cailiati, 
H.K  ii.  38,  IV.  22  ;  Labbe,  Condlia,  It.  ec ;  Cave, 
ma.  LIU.  ToL  t.  p.  189,  ed.  Oxford,  1740— 
1743  ;  Oudin,  De  Seriptor.  Eedes.  vol  i.  col.  321, 
322;  Tillemoivt,  Mitaoirea,  yoI.tiL  p.  260,  &c  ; 
Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol.  ji.  p.  299  ;  BoUandua. 
.4e(o  SsBctorain  Jirfii,  voL  iv.  p,2B,&cj  Asaemani. 
BOliath.  OrieiOal.  vol  i.  p.  1 7,  &c.) 

14    PSYCHftlBTUS     or     PsYCOCHBlBTlfS.        [tSef 

■No.  1,] 

16.  Sapiens,  or  tlie  Wise.    [See  No.  3.] 

16.  SiBUOBNsis,  or  of  Saruo.    [See  No,  3.1 

17;  ASviuiN  monk,  disciple  oftho  moiit  Maro 
or  Manrn  (from  whom,  indirectly,  tlie  Maionites 
of  Syria  derive  their  name),  and  a  contemporary  of 
the  ecdeMaatical  historian  Theodoret,  wlio  hE 
given  a  long  account  of  him  in  Ms  PMloHieas.  B 
became  so  eminent  for  hia  sanctity,  that  the  en 
peror  Leo  I.  Thrai,  when  he  wiehed  to  gatht 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  ecoleaasticB  as  to  th 
validity  o(  the  eleetion  of  Timothens  Aeluni 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  about  A.  D.  460,  wml 
to  the  various  pielates  of  the  Eastsm  church,  and 
to  Jacobus,  Symedn  Styliles,  and  Baradatus,  all 
three  eminent  asce^cs,  for  theiF  judgment  in  the 
matter.  The  anawer  of  Jacobus  is  described 
by  PhoUua  as  written  with  great  simplicity  of 
style,  but  MI  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  wisdom. 
Jacobus  and  Theodoret  were  united  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  ;  and  wlien  Jacobus  died,  he 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  fiis  Iciend. 
year  of  Jaiobua'  death  la  not  stated :  he  was 
alive  in  460,  when  he  replied  to  Leo'e  letter ;  but 
as  he  ia  said  not  to  have  very  long  survived  Theo- 
doret, who  died  i.  o.  4S7  or  458,  he  must  hai 
died  soon  after  460,  if  not  in  that  year.  (The< 
doret,  Philotieta  a.  Hid.  Rdig.,  c  21  ;  Evag 
H.E.a.9;  Theodor.  Lector,  H.E.i.\l: Theopl 
Chnmog.  p,  96,  ed.' Paris,  p.  173,ed.  Bonn;  Phi 
tiuB,  BiW.  Cod,  228,  229  i  Cave,  ffist  Ua.  vol 
p.  406,  ed.  Oifoid,  1740  ;  Aasemani,  BiU.  Orimt. 
Yol.  I  p.2BB.) 
■     18.  ZiHUALCB.     [See  No.  ?.] 

Other  Jacob!  are  mentioned  in  the  BibUoOieca 
Oraeca  of  Fabridus,  vol.  x.  236  {and  see  inden  to 
Fabricius)  ;  in  the  BS^kttheca  Otieatalia  of  Aase^ 
mani ;  and  in  the  Ada  SandornBi ;  but  they  dc 
not  require  distinct  notice.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  prevalent  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  scareely  to  have  extended  to  the 
westward  of  those  countries.  [J.  C.  M.] 

JACO'BOS,  a  patronuB  cansarum  at  Constanti- 
nople, was  one  of  the  commission  of  sicteen,  iieaded 
by  Tribonian,  who  were  employed  by  Justinian 
(A.D.Si(0— 533)  to  compile  the  Digest.  (Const. 
Tanla,  §  9.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

I'ADBS,  statuary.     [SlLANJON-J 

lAEIRA  ('M(ipB),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doria.  (Horn.  K  xviii.  42;  Hygio. 
Pub.  Praefet.J  Another  person  of  this  name  occurs 
in  Virg.  Asa.  ir.  673.  [L.  S.] 

lA'LEMUS  ('Id^fMOJ),  a  simil«  personification 
to  that  of  Linus,  and  hence  also  called  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song 
lalemus,  which  was  a  kind  of  diige,  or  at  any  rate 
a  song  of  a  very  serious  and  mournful  characler, 
and  is  only  mentioned  as  sung  on  most  melancboly 
oecasiona.  (Aeschyl.  Suppl.  106  ;  Eurip.  Here 
Fm:  109,  S^ijgii.  283.)    In  later  times  this  kind 
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of  poetry  lost  its  popularity,  and  was  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  poets.  lalemus  then  hecajue  synoiLymoua 
with  cold  and  frosty  poetry,  and  was  uaad  in  this 
aenso  proveibiBlly,  (Schol  odEniyi.  Orest.  WS, 
ad  Apolbm.  Shod.  IV.  1304  ;  Zenob.iv.  39.)  [L.  S.l 

lA'LMENUS  ('liUixivos),  a  son  of  Area  and 
Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascataphua  of  the  Boeo- 
tian Orchomenos.  (Horn.  11  ii.  612,  &c.)  Oliers 
call  him  an  Argive  and  a  son  of  Ljcua  and  Pemis 
(Hygin.  ii'ii.  97,  1^9),  and  mention  him  among 
the  Argonauts  (ApoUod.  1.  9.  g  16)  and  the 
suitors  of  Helena.  (ApoUod.  iii.  ID.  ^  8  ;  Paus. 
ii.  37,  in  fin.)  After  the  destruction  of  Ttoy,  he 
is  aaid  to  have  wandered  about  with  tbe  Orchome- 
nians  on  the  Pontus,  and  lo  have  founded  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Colchis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  416  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  [L.  S.] 

IA'LY8US('I^«ro!).aaonofCerc84.hus  and 
Cydippe  or  Lysippe,  and  grandson  of  HeUos.  Hs 
was  a  brother  of  Lindus  and  Camdrus,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  possessed  the  island  of 
Rliodes,  where  he  was  ref^rded  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  lalysns.  Pindar  calls  him  the  eldest 
among  the  three  brothers.  (Olymp.  vii.  74,  with 
the  Schol. ;  Diod,  v,  57  ;  Eustath.  orf  Horn.  p. 
315.)  lalyauB  was  represented  as  a  hero  in  a  very 
femons  piunling  by  I^ogenea.  [L.  S.] 

lAMBE  (l^ei),  a  Thisciaii  woman,  daughter 
of  Fan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metaneita,  the 
wife  of  Hippothoon.  Others  call  her  a  aiave  of 
Celens.  The  extravagant  hilarity  displayed  at  the 
festivals  of  Demeter  in  Attica  waa  traced  to  her  ; 
for  it  is  said  that,  when  Demeter,  in  her  wander- 
ings in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  m  Attica, 
iMohe  cheered  the  mounmil  goddess  by  her  jokes, 
(Horn,  HjwiM,  in  Cer.  202 ;  Apollod.  i.  6.  H  I 
Diod.  V.  4  j  Phot,  BM.  Cod.  239.  p.  319,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Schol.  ad  Mcand.  Aleadph.  134.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  given  the  name  to  Iambic 
poetry  j  for  some  said  ^t  she  huilg  herself  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cutting  speechee  in  which  she  had 
indulged,  and  others  that  she  had  cheered  Demeter 
by  a  dance  in  the  Iambic  metre.  (Enstatli.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1684.)  [L.  8.] 

lAMBUCHUS  (1i£»ie\ixoi).  f>ne  of  the  phy- 
larchs,  or  petty  princes  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Emesenea.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  Hewastheaon 
of  SainpsiceraBias,and  ia  drat  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  despatch,  which  he  sent  irom  Rome  to  Cilicia 
in  B.  c.  51,  and  in  which  he  states  that  lamblichns 
had  sent  him  iutelligenca  respecting  the  luovenientB 
of  the  Fartbians,  and  he  speaks  oC  him  as  well 
disposed  to  the  republic.  (Cic  ad  Pom.  tv.  I,) 
In  the  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony  in  B.  c. 
31,Iamblichussupported  the  cause  of  the  latter  ;  but 
after  Cn.  Domitius  had  gone  over  to  Octavianus, 
Antony  became  suspidoua  of  treacheiy,  and  accord- 
ingly put  lamblichuB  to  death  by  torture,  along  with 
several  others.  (Dion  Cass.  1. 13.)  It  appears,  more- 
over, that  Antony's  suspicions  had  been  excited 
against  lamblichus  by  the  charges  of  his  own  brother 
Alexander,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  after  his 
brother's  execution,  bnt  was  shortly  afterwards 
deprived  of  it  by  Octavianus,  taken  by  the  laltec 
to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  and  ^en  put  to 
death.  (Ibid.  !i.  2.)  At  a  later  period  (ac  20), 
the  son  of  lamblichus,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
obtained  iirom  Auguatus  the  restoratioa  of  his 
Other's  dominions.     (Ibid.  liv.  9.) 
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WHS  educaled  at  SabyloD,  and  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  tanguam  till  a  late  periud 
o!  his  life.  After  having  lived  at  Batylon  for  a 
numbec  of  years,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as 
B  slave  to  a  SyrisD,  who,  however,  appeals  lo  have 
set  him  free  again.  He  ia  s^d  to  have  aequired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  he  even 
distinguished  himself  as  a  ihetorician.  (Suidas, 
s.  «.  'UnSMxos ;  SchoL  ad  Pkot.  BiU.  Cod.  94,  p. 
73,  ed.  Bekker.)  He  waa  the  author  of  a  love 
fltory  in  Greek,  wiich,  if  not  the._eariiest,  waa  .^t 
least, one.iif_aie  .first  prgdiicfona  of  this  kind  in 
Greek  literature.'  It  bore  the  title  Baeu\ui'u(Si 
and  coniSnefflhe  atory  of  two  lovers,  ^onis  and 
Rbodmi@B._  According  to  Saidas,  it  consiste'd'or 
39hMks;  bat  Pholius  (Bibl.  Cod.  91),  who  gives 
a  tolerably  full  epitome  of  the  work,  mentiona  only 
17.  (Comp.  Phot  Bin.  Cod.  166j  Suid.  a.  vs. 
yiipjia!,  ^tT/ia.)  A  perfect  copy  of  tie  work  in 
MS.  existed  down  to  the  year  1671,  when  it  waa 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  ^agmenta  of  the  original 
work  are  stiil  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some 
length  has  recently  been  discovered  by  A.  Mai. 
(Nob.  CoUeeLSoHpL  Vet.  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  &c.)  The 
epitome  of  Fhothis  and  the  fc^^ents  are  collected 
in  Chardon  de  la  Rochette's  Milangea  de  CrUiqae 
ei  de  PUMoyie,  pp.  18,  &c.,  34,  &c.,  £3,  &c.,  and 
in  Pbssow'b  Corpus  Erolic  vol.  i. ;  comp.  Fabric 
BM.  Gnac  vol.  viii.  p.  152,  &c. ;  Vosaius,  De 
Hill.  Oraea.  p.  275,  ed.  Westermann. 

2.  A  celebrated  Neo-Piatonie  philosopher;  waa 
born  at  Chalcia  in  Coele-Syria,  ajidwas  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  No.  1.  He  was  a  pupil  of  AnatoJius 
and  Potphytius.  Respecting  his  life  we  know 
Very  httle  beyond  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  Syria 
till  his  death,  making  everjr  year  an  excursion  to 
the  hot  springs  of  Gadara.  He  died  in  the  rsign 
of  Conslfflitine  the  Great,  and  probably  before  a.  n. 
333.  (Suidas.9.v.  'ld)ie\ixos;  Eunapina,/a?nMiai.) 
He  had  studied  with  great  zeal  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  ChaldaeEina  and 
Egyptians.  The  admiration  which  ha  enjoyed 
bmong  his  contemporaries  was  so  great  that  they 
declared  him  to  be  equal  to  Plato  himself  and  that 
the  diftorence  of  time  was  the  only  one  existing 
between  them.  (Julian,  Orot,  iv.  p.  146,  M^nsL 
40.)  We  cannot  join  in  this  admiiation,  for  al- 
though he  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  his 
PlatoniHH  was  ao  much  raised  up  with  notions  and 
doctrines  derived  from  the  East,  and  with  those  of 
other  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Pvthagoraa, 
that  it  may  justly  be  termed  a  syncretic  philosophy. 
By  means  of  this  philosophy,  which  was  further 
combined  with  a  great  deal  of  the  superstition  of 
the  time,  he  endeavoured  to  oppose  and  check  the 
prepress  of  Christianity.  He  £d  not  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  New  Plalonisls,  Por- 
]>hyriu3  and  Plo^nua,  who  regarded  ^e  perception 
and  comprehension  of  the  Deity,  by  means  of  eesta- 
»es,  as  the  object  of  all  philosophy;  but  his  opinion 
was  that  man  could  be  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity  through  the  medinm  of  theur^ 
rites  and  ceremonies,  whence  he  attached  parti- 
eular  importance  to  mysteries,  initiations,  and  the 
like. 

lambliehus  was  the  author  of  a  conuderable 
aumber  of  works,  of  which  a  few  only  have  come 
down  to  lis.  The  most  importeJit  among  them  are ; 
1 .  Il((«  TluSaySpOB  aSpiufws,  on  the  philosophy  of 
Pythi^oras.    It  was  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
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the  study  of  Plato,  and  consisted  orij^nally  of  ten 
books,  of  which  five  only  are  eitanl.  The  first  of 
them,  entitled  Ufpl  tw  XluSoTopwou  $lov,  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school,  but  is  an  uncritical  compilation  from  earlier 
works  ;  as  howeverlhese  works  are  lost,  thecompila- 
tion  of  lamblichuE  is  not  without  its  peculiar  vidua 
to  us.  This  life  of  Pythagoras  was  first  ediled 
by  J.  Arceriua  Theodoretus  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Franeker,  1698,  Ito.  The  most  recent  and  best 
editions  are  those  of  L.  Knstcr  (Amsterdam,  1 707, 
4to.)  and  Th.  Eiessling  (Leipaig,  ISIS,  2  vols. 
Bvo.)  The  second  book,  entitie^  npoT/«irTiKol 
\Jyoi  Ell  fiAoiTo^lni',  forms  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Plato,  and  is,  like  the  former,  for 
the  most  part  compiled  from  the  works  of  eaiiier 
writers,  and  almost  without  any  plan  or  aystem. 
The  last  chapter  contra  an  explanation  of  39 
Pythagorean  symbols.  The  first  ediUon  is  thai  of 
Arcerius  Theodoretus,  and  the  best  that  of  Th. 
Kiossling,  Leip^g,  1813,  8to.  The  third  book  ia 
entitled  Htp!  itoii^s  fmB^/mTixiis  tTiorifniji,  and 

Pythagoreans,  especially  Philolaus  and  Archytas. 
It  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  but  for  a  long 
time  only  fragments  were  published,  until  at  length 
ViUoiaon  in  his  Anecdola  Gratm  (vol.ii.  p.  168,  &c) 
printed  the  whole  of  it,  after  which  it  was  edited 
separately  by  J.  G.  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790,  4to, 
The  fourth  book,  entitled  Uepl  t^!  NiHdjufj^oi' 
dpi$/tfTTiKiis  tWayvyijSj  was  first  edited  by  Sam. 
Tennulius,  Deventec  and  Amheim,  1668,  4to 
The  fifth  and  Hsth  books,  which  treated  on  physics 
and  ethics,  are  lost ;  but  the  seventh,  entitled  TA 
aeoAoTOiifw™  T^i  jpifljiijTutfit,  is  still  extant,  and 
has  been  published  by  Ch.  Weohel  (Paris,  1543, 
4to)  and  Fr.  Ast  (Leipzig,  1817,  8vo.).  Witii 
regard  to  the  other  books  of  thia  work,  we  kno* 
that  the  eighth  contained  an  introduction  to  music 
(Iambi,  nt.  P^  120,  ad  Niexm.  An&m.  pp.  7S, 
77,  172,  176),  Che  ninth  nn  introduction  to  geo- 
metry (ad  Nieam.  AriSm.  pp.  141,  1 76),  and  the 
tenth  the  spheric  theory  of  Pythagoraa  (ad  Nicom. 
Arithia.  p.  176). 

2.  Hep!  purmjpfoji',  in  one  booh.  An  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  name  of  Abamoion  ia  there  introduced 
as  replying  to  a  letter  of  Porphyrina.  [Pokfiiy- 
RIIIS.]  He  endeavours  to  refute  various  doubts 
respecHng  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  and  worship,  and  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  theology,  as 
w^  aa  that  men,  through  theurgic  rites,  may  com- 
mune with  the  Deity.  Many  critics  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  this  work  is  not  a  production 
of  lambliehus,  while  Tennemann  and  others  have 
vindicated  its  anthentieity;  and  there  are  ap- 
parentiy  no  good  reasons  why  the  authorship  should 
be  denied  to  lambliehus.  The  work  has  been 
edited  by  Ficinus  (Venice,  14B3,  4to,  with  a  Lat. 
translation),  N.  Scnlellius  (Rome,  1656,  4to.),and 
Th.  Gale  (Oxford,  iors,  foL,  with  a  Lat.  tmnsla- 
rion).  Besides  these  works,  we  have  mention  of 
one,  Il*pl  ^vxv^j  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved 
in  Stobaeus  (Hor.  tit.  26, 6),  Epistles,  several  of 
which  are  qnoled  by  Stobaeus,  on  the  gods  and 
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Dne,  litpt  T^s  TtKetordrtjs  XtAttiSauaji  ^iKoao^ias, 
oi  which  tviiae  fragments  ore  preserved  by  Damaj^ 
cius  in  his  work,  Tlfpl  ipx^'-  lambliehus  further 
wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  Plata's  dialogues, 
viz.,  on  -the  Parmenides,  Timaeus  and  Phaedon, 
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rANiscus; 


and  also  on  the  Analylica  of  AiietotU.  '  (Comp. 
Fsbtic  BibL  Graec.  vol.  yHI.  p.  75B,  &c. ;  O.  E. 
HohenBtreit,  Dissertatio  da  lambticho,  phihs.  Sj/r. 
Lipaiae.1764,  41o.) 

3.  A  liitec  Neo-FIntonic  philoBopher  of  Apameia, 
who  vaa  a  conEempoiary  of  the  emperor  Julian  and 
Lihanius.  He  has  oflen  been  confnnnded  with  Che 
other  [No,  2],  bat  the  «me  at  whicli  he  lived, 
his  intimacf  wilh  Jnlian,  dearlf  show  thnt  he  be- 
longs to  d  talei;  date.  The  emperor,  where  he  speaks 
of  Dim,  bestows  extravikgant  praise  upon  him. 
{Libanins,  E^ki.  p.  509,  ii.  Wolf;  Julian,  Epkt. 
34,  40;  Fabric.  Ml.  Gram.  vol.  v.  p,  761.  There 
was  an  lamhlichus,  a  physician  at  Constantinople, 
mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Leontius,  in  the  Greek 
AiithoitOT-  U'-  S-] 

lAMBCLUS  {l^oaKas),  a  Greek  author, 
who  is  known  for  having  written  a  work  on  the 
strange  forms  and  figures  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India.  (Tzelz.  ChS.  vii.  144.)  DJodoms  Sicnlus 
(ii.  65,  &!.),  who  seema  only  to  have  transcribed 
lambulua  in  his  description  of  the  Indians,  relates 
that  the  latter  was  made  a  slave  b;  the  Etiiiopians, 
and  sent  by  them  to  a  hi^ipy  [sland  in  the  eaateru 
seas,  where  hs  acquired  his  knowledge.  Thewhole 
account,  however,  has  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
miction  ;  and  the  description  which  lamhulus  gave 
of  the  east,  which  he  hod  probably  never  leeii,  con- 
.sisted  of  nothing  but  fabulous  absurdities.  (Lucian, 
Verae  Hbt.  Sj  comp.  Osann,  Beitregs  lur  GrietA, 
a.  RSm.  Lit.  Oeseh.  vol  i,  p,  288,  &c.)     [L.  &] 

lATtfENUS  Cldf^ros),  a  Trojan  who,  together 
with  Asiue,  was  slain  by  Leonteua  during  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  iht  camp  of  the  Greeks. 
(Hom.JT.iir.  139,  133.)  [L.  S.] 

lAMIDAB.     [lAMUS.] 

IAMU8  ("lo/iot),  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne, 
was  initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy  by  his  &ther, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  £unous 
femily  of  aeera,  the  lamidse  at  Olympia.  (Paus,  vi, 
2.  J  3  ;  Find.  OL  vi.  43  ;  Cic.  Jfe  Diiiia.  i.  41.) 
His  story  is  related  by  Pindar  thus ;  Pitaiia,  tlie 
mother  of  Evadne,  sent  her  newly-bom  child  to 
the  Arcadian  Aepytus  at  Phaesana  on  the  Al- 
pheius.  There  Evadne  became  by  Ajpollo  the 
mother  of  a  boy,  who,  when  his  mother  for  shame 
deserted  him,  was  fed  with  honey  by  two  serpents. 
As  he  was  found  lying  amid  violets,  he  was  called 
by  his  mother  lamus.  Aepytus,  who  consulted 
the  Delphic  oracle  about,  the  child,  received  for 
answer,  that  the  boy  would  be  a  celebrated  pro- 
ihet,  and  the  ance  t  fa  great  &mily  of  prophets, 
had  g  wn  p,  h  descended  by 
night  into  th  waters  f  th  n  r  Alphaiue,  and 
invoked  Pose  d  n  d  Ap  U  that  they  might 
reveal  to  him  h  d  tinat  n  Apollo  commanded 
him  to  follow  his  and  1  d  him  to  Olympia, 

where  he  ga      him    b    p  w  understand  and 

explain  the  ce  f  b  ds,  and  to  foretell  the 
future  from  th  sacrifice  bun  g  on  the  altars  of 
Zens,  BO  soon  as  Heracles  should  have  founded  the 
Olympic  gamea.  (Find.  01.  vi.  38,  &c)  [L.E] 
JANA,     [Janue.] 

lANEIRA  CUviipa),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  the  one  a  Nereid  {Hom.  IL  xviii.  47  ) 
Hes.  Theog.  3SG),  and  the  other  a  diuighter  of 
Iphis  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL 
vi.  46.)  [L.8.1 

IANI8CUS  C^iniTKB!),  the  name  oE  two  my- 
thical personages.  (Paus.  ii,  6.  %  3  ;  Schal.  ad  Aris- 
te^h.  Phit.  701-)  [L.S.] 
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JANNABUS,  ALEXANDER.  '  TAiBxah- 
nER,p.ll7.] 

JANOPU'LUS,  or  JUNOPU'LUS,  JOAN- 
NES,  the  name  given  by  Fahricius  to  a  jurist  of 
the  later  Byzantune  period.  In  the  title  to  one  of 
his  pieces,  given  in  the  Jks  Grafco-RomaBiim  of 
Leunclavlus,  he  is  called  Joannes,  the  son  of  Jo- 
NOFULue,  and  from  his  oSiw  Chartofhylaz. 
i^laii<in\s  x^tpretfiiha^  i  Tott  'ItovoFoiXoii,)  Fa. 
briciusin  one  place  gives  A.n.  1370  as  the  date  at 
which  he  flourished ;  but  says  in  another  place 
that  he  flourished  before  Harmenopuhia,  who  is 
placed  by  some  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  others 
in  the  fourteenth.  [Habmbnofuhis.]  The  fol- 
lowing pieces  are  said  to  be  by  Janopulua: — 1. 
TlvTTiKtoo  naTpio^iT^v,  Breve  Patriarchale^  con- 
cerning a  man  who  had  married  bis  mother's  second 
cousin.  It  is  insecled  in  the  Jm  Gr.  Rom.  of 
Leundavius  (lib.  iv.  p.  201 ),  and  in  the  heading 
or  preamble  je  ascribed  to  our  author,  whose  name 
ia  given  as  above.  2,  An  exposition  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  n*pi  yifiov  toB  ^  ^/wv,  Ds  Nupliis 
S^imi  Gradaa.  This  piece  is  inserted  in  the  same 
collection  as  the  foregoing  (lib.  iii.  p.  204),  but 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  Janopulus:  it  is  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Bandini.  Nicolaus  Comnenus 
Papadopoli  in  his  FraeitiitiOnea  Mystagogkae,  an 
authority  of  but  little  weight,  dCea  the  billowing  as 
works  of  Janopuliis  :  —  3.  MtpHcaHo  Oa^iOTatia 
Poeniientialiam  Greffarit  TAamttalvrffi.  4.  Respoit- 
SBiB  rfBwfeaimaBl  nd  Caliolicos  Iberiae.  S.  Sag- 
ffesiio  ad  D.  l^airiart^um  dc  T^aHnuftao  denwrum. 
{Leunclav.  Jos  Gr.  Rom.  U.  cft  ;  Fabric.  BiiL  <lr. 
voLii.  p.  643,xii.  p.  908.)  [J.  C  M.]    ■ 

lANTHE  I^U^e^).  i.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Per- 
sephone. (Hom.  Hjpiau  ia  Cer.  418  ;  Hes.  T/ieog. 
349  i  Paus.  iv.  30.  g  30 

2.  A  daughter  of  Teleates  of  Crete,  and  the 
beloved  of  Iphis.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  714,  &c.  i  comp. 
IPais.)  (L.S.] 

JANCA'BIUS  NEPOTIA'NUS.  [Valbbius 
Maxihus.] 

JANUS  and  JANA,  a  pair  of  ancient  LaUn 
divinities,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  whence  they  were  regarded  as  the  highest  of 
the  gods,  and  received  ^eir  sacrifices  before  all  tha 
others.  {Macroij.  Sai.  i.  9 ;  Cic.  de  JVai.  Deor.  ii. 
27.)  The  name  Janus  is  only  another  form  of 
IManus,  and  Jana  of  Diana  ;  but  the  ancients  con- 
nected it  also  with  janua  (door),  tor  it  was  also 
applied  to  a  covered  passage  with  two  enliancea, 
as  the  Janus  medins  in  the  forum.  (Heindorl^  ad 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  18.)  The  fact  of  Jana  being 
identical  in  import  widi  Luna  and  Diana  is  attested 
beyondadoubtbyVarro(rfBflefl!«(.L37>.  We 
staled  above  that  Janns  was  rEf;arded  as  identical 
with  Sol,  bnt  thia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
okse  ori^naJly,  for  it  is  related  that  the  worship 
of  Janus  was  introduced  at  Rome  b;  Romulus, 
whereas  that  of  Sol  was  instituted  by  Titus  Tatius 
(August  de  ao.  Dei,  iv,  23),  and  the  priority  of 
the  worship  of  Janus  is  also  impUed  in  tha  story 
related  by  Macrobiua  (Sal.  i.  9).  Hence  we  must 
infer  that  the  two  divinities  were  identifled  at  a 
later  period,  and  that  in  such  a  maimer  that  the 
separate  idea  of  Sol  was  lost  in  that  of  Janus,  ibr 
we  lind  jew  traces  of  tha  worship  of  Sol,  whits 
that  of  Janua  acquired  the  highest  importance  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Noma  in  hie  regulation 
of  the  Rom.-in  year  called  the  flrst  month  Jamiariue, 
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Lings :  the  <am< 
_  called  Janus, 
in  times  of  trar,  aad  tllaed  wbon  the  Boman  arms 
reeled.  (Liv.  i.  9  ;  Varro,  de  lA-Fg.  Lot.  y.  164. 
Tliia  passage  (commonly,  but  erronaouslj,  called 
temple),  with  two  entiaRcea,  vai  Deually  called 
Junua  CenMBBS,  Jasra  Bifrms,  Jama  Qiiinaas  or 
Porlae  Bdii  (Horat.  Conn-  iv.  15.  B  ;  Vii^.  Asn. 
TO-  S<n),a.aAilaoiadinfimttm  ArgUeium,  doee  by 
the  forum.  Atemple  of  Janus  was  built  by  C.  Duilina 
in  the  tirae  of  the  fii'aC  Punic  war :  it  was  restored 
by  Augustua,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius.  (Tacit. 
Am.  ii.l9.)  Niebuhr (Hist.  o/Bome,  voL  L  p.  392, 
3d  ediL)  expliuna  the  objects  of  the  earliest  Janus 
(and  those  of  the  others  in  a  similar  manner)  as 
follows ;  "  When  the  two  cities  (that  of  the  aomans 
on  the  Palatine,  and  that  of  the  Sabines  on  the 
Quitinal)  were  united  on  terms  of  equality,  they 
built  the  double  Janus,  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  Quirinal  to  the  Palaldum,  with  a  door  feeing 
eath  of  the  eities,  SiS  the  gate  of  the  double  barrier 
whieh  separated  their  liberties-  It  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  that  succour  might  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  shut  during  peace  ;  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  unrestricted  intercourse, 
out  of  which  quarrels  might  arise,  or  as  a  token 
that,  though  united,  Ihey  were  distinct."  But  if 
this  had  heen  the  case,  the  two  gates  would  neces- 
sarily haie  bced  the  north  and  south,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  ProcopiuB  (5eH. 
Goth.  i.  SS),  the  two  gal^  as  woll  as  the  two-&ced 
statue  of  Janus,  which  stood  in  the  pasaaRe,  faced 
the  east  and  west.  It  is  therefore  more  probable 
that  the  Janus  Oeminus  originally  was  not  an  or- 
dinary gate  of  the  city,  hut^  like  the  later  porta 
triumphalis,  used  only  on  certain  occasions,  viz. 
sFmiee  marching  out  against  an  enemy  and  return- 
ing ircm  thelc  carapaian,  passed  through  it :  hence 
Jt  was  open  in  war,  indicatrng  aymhoEi^ly  that  the 
god  too  had  gone  out  to  assist  the  Roman  warriors, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace  that  the  god,  the  safeguard 
of  the  city,  might  not  escape.  {Oy.  Fast.  L  281 ; 
MacTob.  Sot,  L  9.)  This  covered  gale  is  in  later 
times  often  called  a  tetnple,  hut  probably  in  a  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  as  a  sacred  place,  con- 
taining the  statue  of  Janus.  A  broniie  statue  of 
the  god,  five  cubits  in  height. 


The  . 
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however,  appear  to  have  been  the  two-&ced  heads, 
which  are  frequently  seen  on  £trus<an  medals 
found  at  Volaterrae.  A  statue  with  four  faces  was 
brought  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  the  Etmscau 
a  of  Falerii  (Serv.  id  Am.  vi.  607  ;  Macroh. 
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kind  existed  at  Rome  in  the  fo 
as  the  time  of  laucentius  Lydus.  {De  Mens.  \i. 
1.)  Whether  the  Etrustan  divinity  with  two  or 
four  iaces  was  onginallj  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Janus  is  uncerlain,  but  it  wsa  at  any  rate  very  na- 
tural for  the  Romans  to  see  in  him  their  own  Janus, 
and  to  identiiy  the  two.  The  identity  of  Janus 
with  the  Sun  was  commonly  expressed  by  his  in- 
dicating with  the  fuigers  of  the  right  hand  the 
number  301),  and  with  those  of  the  left  the  number 
55  (Plin.  H.N.  uxiT.  7),  and  in  later  times  by 
his  counting  in  hie  right  hand  SOD  pebbles,  and  in 
his  left  65.  (L.  Lydus,  de  Mem.  \.  4.)  In  some 
representationa  he  held  in  his  right  hand  a  staff  or 
sceptre,  and  in  hie  left  a  key  (fit.  Fast.  i.  fl9  ; 
comp.  L.  Lydus,  /.  a),  by  which  he  is  symbolically 
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described  as  the  god  who  had  power  over  the  en- 
trance of  heaven  (Ov.  Fast.  L  125)  ;  hence  he  had 
the  surnames  of  Pididou»  oi  PaM^,  and  CXastui 
or  Cissiww.  (Ov.i^ostL  129;  Serv.  ffid.^m,vil 
610  ;  MifCTcb.  I.  e. ;  L.  Lydus,  de  Mens-  1v-  1.) 
Although  in  the  e!as»cal  age  the  Romans  them- 
selves avowed  that  Janua  was  peculiar  to  them- 
selves (Ov.  Foul.  L  90),  yet  we  find  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Janus  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  all 
entrances  and  gates,  that  he  was  identified  with 
Apollo  dipB^os.  (Macrob.  L  e.)  We  pass  over  a 
series  of  arbitrary  etymological  and  philosophical 
speculations  (see  Varro,  op.  ^ajiuji.  de  Civ,  Dei, 
vii.  9  ;  Festus,  a.  v.  Oiaoa),  and  merely  remark, 
that  no  nation  of  antiquity  attributed  such  import- 
ance to  the  beginning  of  a  work  or  undertaking  as 
the  Romans,  who  behaved  that  the  progi?ss  and 
success  of  a  thing  had  some  magic  connection  with 
its  hegummg.  {GeUina,  v.  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iijivi, 
5.)  Janus  was  the  god  of  the  beginning  of  every- 
thing :  he  protected  the  beginning  of  all  occupations 
and  actions  as  well  as  of  human  Hie,  whence 
he  was  called  Conuvins  (a  comeraido,  or  consa- 
tioaibiis,  Mairob.  Sat.  i.  9 ;  Tertull.  ad  Nat.  IL 
11).  Hence,  whenever  a  civil  or  military  undei^ 
taking  did  not  succeed,  it  was  attributed  to  soma 
fault  m  the  manner  of  beginning  it,  and  was  fie- 
quently  commenced  afresh,  (Ov.  Fait.  i.  179.)  It 
was  indeed  Jupiter  who  by  augury  sanctioned 
every  undertaking,  but  its  beginning  depended  on 
the  blessing  of  Janus  ;  hence  these  two  divinities 
were  uivoked  first  in  every  undertaking,  and  in  all 

tact  of  the  name  of  Janus  being  pronounced  even 
before  that  of  Jupiter,  and  that  according  to  tra- 
dition Janus  was  in  Italy  before  any  of  the  other 
gods,  and  that  he  dedicated  temples  to  them  (Ma- 
crob. I  it.  i  Ov.  Fml.  i.  70  ;  L.  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv. 
2  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Orig.  Bent.  Rom.  3),  is  perfeclly  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  god,  he  being  the  be- 
ginning of  every  thing  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
on  this  account  he  was  considered  superior  or  more 
powerful  than  all  the  other  gods.  As  he  pce^ded 
over  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  people  oBered 
sacdfices  to  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and 
priests  offered  sacrifices  to  him  on  twelve  altars,  aa 
the  beginner  of  the  twelve  months,  and  prayed  to 
him  at  the  commeneement'df-'every  day.  (Varro, 
aj).Mocro*.tc.!P.Vii:i.fi^:  Ori.  jiiT.)  As  tie 
ka2enda  of  every  month  w^re  sacred  to  Juno,  Janus 
was  surnamed  Junoniua,  and  in  reference  to  his 
presiding  over  the  beginning  of  every  day,  he  waa 
called  Matutinus  pater.  On  new  year's  day,  which 
was  the  principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  took 
care  that  all  they  thought,  said,  and  did,  waa  pur^ 
and  favourable,  since  every  thing  was  ominous  for 
the  occurrences  of  the  whole  year.  Hence  the 
people  wore  festive  garments,  abstained  Irom  curs^ 
ing,  quarrelling ;  they  saluted  every  one  they  met 
with  words  of  a.  fevourahle  import,  gave  presents  to 
one  another,  and  perlbrmed  some  part  of  what  they 
intended  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  ye^,  auspiceaidi 
causa.  (Columella,  de  He  Ausl.  xi.  2  ;  genec 
j^BJf.  B3  ;  Ov.  Fail.  i.  169.)  The  presents  con- 
sisted of  sweetmeats,  such  as  ^It  dates.  Jigs, 
honey  cakes,  and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one  «de 
the  double  head  of  Janua  and  on  the  other  a  ship. 
(Ov.  Foul.  i.  18S,  Ac.,  230  ;  PUn.  //,  N.  siiii.  3, 
13  !  Martial,  viii.  33,  xiii.  27  i  Plut.  QaaeaL  Rom. 
p.  274  ;  Macrob.  Sat.i.7;  L.  Lydus,  de  Meaa.  i*. 
3.)     The   general   name   for  these  preaenta  was 
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ifisnoe.  The  racriricee  oflered  to  Janus  consisted 
of  cakes  (called  jamud),  bailey,  incense,  and  nine. 
{Oy.FasL  1.  76,  ISB,  172  i  Featus,  s.v.Jimml; 
L-  LjduB,  de  Mena,  iv.  2  ;  Biittmann,  Ueier  den 
Janus,  in  his  MylMogm,  ToL  ii.  pp.  70—92  ;  Hb> 
Euog,  ife  Jte%AfiSm.vol.ii.  p.2I8,&c.)  [L.  8.] 

lA'PETUS  ('loirrrj!),  a  ion  of  Uianna  and  Ge, 
n  Titan  and  brother  of  Cronas,  Oceanns,  Coens, 
Hyperion,  Tethjs,  Biea,  &0.     (Apollod.  i.  1.  }  3  ; 
IMod.  Y.  66.)    Aocordinglo  Apollodonia(i.2.  §3) 
he  married  Asia,  the  dnughler  of  his  brother  Ooe- 
anus,  and  became  by  ber  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
n^atheus,   Epimetheus,   and  Menoetius,  who  was 
bWii  by  Zeus  in  the  war  against  the  Titans,  and 
■but  up  in  Tartarus.     Other  traditions  call  the  wiie 
of  lapetus  Clymene,  who  was  likewise  a  daoKhlei 
of  OeeanuB,  and  others  again  Tethya,  Asopis,  ot 
Libya.     (Hes.  Timg.  507,  &o.  i  Taets.  ad  Lj/aipi. 
1277  ;  Orph,  Fragm.  Tiii.  21,  &c. ;  Virg.  Ceoty. " 
379.)     Hyguius,  who  confounds  tlie  Tilajis  ai 
OigantOB,  Diukes  lapetus  it  Oiant,  and  calls  him 
ton  of  Tartarus.     According  to  Homer  {II.  li 
479)  lapetus  is  imprisoned  with  Cronus  in  Ti 
larus,  and  Siliua  Italicus  (liL  US,  &c)  relat 
that   he  is  buried  under  the  island  of  Inarin 
Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  aa  the  ancestor  of  the  ' 
His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
are  often  designated  by  the  patronymic  forms  Ja- 
peHdae  (e*),  tapttiaaidae  (ei),  and  the  feminine 
lofielioiUs.     ("Hes.  Tieog.  523  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv,  631 ; 
Find.  O!.  ix.  US  ;  comp.  Voelcker,  Mythohg.  des 
Ji^i^iscAga  Gest^echtea,  p.  4,  &c.)     Another  my- 
thical personage  of  Che  same  name,  the  &ther  of 
Bnnhagus,  is  mentioned  by  Paosanias  (viii.  2" 
§11).  [L.S.] 

.  IAPIS,  or,  aa  Heinsina  proposes  to  read,  lapy. 
was  a  son  of  lasiu,  and  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  who 
wanted  to  confer  npon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  lyre,  &c. ;  but  lapis,  wishing  to  prolong  the 
life  of  his  fiither,  preferred  the  more  tranquil  ait  of 
hewing  to  all  the  others.  He  also  cured  Aeneas  of 
the  wound  he  bad  raceived  in  the  war  against  La- 
tiuus.  IVUg.  Aen.  lii.  391,  with  Heyne's  £ 
carma  iv.  on  Aen.  lii.)  [L,  S.] 

lAPYX  ('la'irui),  a  son  ot  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Dauniusand  Peucetius,  who  went  as  le'—  '' 
a  colony  to  Italy.  (Anton.  Lib.  31,)_  Acer 
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V.  ad  Aen.  iii,  333),  or  a  son  of  Daedali 
and  a'  Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the  Cretans  who 
migrated  lo  Italy  derived  the  naiue  of  lapyges. 
(Strab.  vj.  pp.  279, 283 ;  Athen.  lii.  p.  533  [  Herod, 
rii.  170  ;  Heyne,  ad  Hrg.  Aen.  li,  247.)   [L.  S.] 

IARBA8,  a  king  and  priest  of  the  Gaetuliams, 
in  Northern  Africa,  and  a  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
by  a  Libyan  njTnph,  He  built  many  niBgnificenl 
temples  to  his  lather,  and  desired  to  marry  Dido 
on  her  arrival  in  Afiica.  He  was  so  pressing  in 
demanding  the  hand  of  Dido,  that  the  queen,  who 
would  not  marry  him,  according  to  some  traditions, 
saw  no  other  way  of  escape  except  by  self-destruc- 
tion. {Vug.  Am.  iv.  196,  &c. ;  Ov.  Heroid.  vii. 
.135  ;  Auson..^5i-.  118  ;  Jnstin,  iviii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

lA'RDANES  (Tc^Btfcus),  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  nympha 
lardanis.  (Apollod.  IL  6,  §  3  i  Ov.  Herozd.-ix. 
103.)  Herodotus  (L  7)  calls  the  Heiadeidae  in 
Jiydia  descendants  of  Heiaclss  and  a  female  slave 
of  lardanus.  [L.  S.J 

lASION  rittaiw),  also  called  lasiu?,  was,  ac- 
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cording  to  some,  a  eon  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  a  brother  of  Dardanns 
(Apoliod,  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  384  ;  Hes. 
Tieoff.  970  ;  Ov,  ABun-.  iii.  10,  26) ;  but  others 
called  hhn  a  son  of  Corythus  and  Electra,  of  Zeus 
and  the  nymph  Hemera,  or  of  Ilithjius,  or  of 
Minos  and  the  nymph  Pyronia.  (SchoL  ad  IBso- 
crit.  iii.  30  j  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  167  ;  Euatath.  ed 
Horn.  p.  1528 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  270.)  At  the  wed- 
ding of  bis  sister  Harmouia,  Semeter  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  {tptneMs) 
she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ptuton  or  Plu- 
tuE  m  Crete,  in  consequence  of  which  Zeus  killed 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Hom.  Od.  v. 
135,  &c  [  Hes.  Theog.  969,  Slc.  ;  Apollod.  I.e.; 
Died.  V.  4S,  77  :  Tieti.  ad  I^Koph.  29  ;  Conon, 
iVarrot.  21.)  According  to  Servius  (_ad  Aes.  iii 
167),  laaion  was  sl^n  by  Dardanus,  and  ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fab.  250)  he  was  killed  by 
his  own  horses,  whereas  others  represent  him  as 
living  to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  De- 
meter,  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  421,  &e.)  In  some  tia^ 
diUons  Eetion  is  mentioned  as  the  only  brother  of 
OirisBiiB  [Scbfil.  ad  Apoilon.  Rliod.  i.  916  -.Tzels. 
odLycoph.  219),  whence  some  critics  have  inferred 
that  lasion  and  Eetion  are  oniy  two  names  for  the 
same  person.  A  further  tradition  states  that  la- 
sion and  Dardanus,  bemg  driven  from  their  home 
by  a  flood,  went  from  Italy,  Crete,  or  Arcadia,  to 
^mothiace,  whither  be  carried  the  Palladiimi,  and 
where  Zens  himself  instructed  lijm  in  the  mysteries 
ofDometer.  (Serv.  orf  ^ea.  iii.  15, 167,  vii.  207; 
Dionys.  i.  61i  Died.  v.  48  ;  Sttab.  vii.  p.  331j 
Conon,  I.  n. ;  Steph,  Byz.  t.  v.  Adpdapos.)  Accord- 
ing to  Euslathios  ((RJ  Horn.  p.  1528),  lasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  travelled  about  iit 
Sicily  and  many  other  countries,  and  every  where 
taught  the  people  the  mysteries  of  Demeter. 
{MUller,  Orchom.  pp.  140,  360,  452;  Voelcker, 
Myihol.  des  Ja^et.  UeschledtteSj  p.  94.)     £L.  S.J 
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lASO  ("iBoii),  i.  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of  As- 
cEepius  or  Amphiarans,  and  rister  of  Hygieia,  was 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery  ;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiaiaus  at  Oropns  a  part  of  the  altar 
was  dedicated  lo  her,  in  common  with  Apbrodils, 
Panaceia,  Hygiela,  and  Athena  Paeonia.  (Fans, 
i.  34.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  Flat.  701,  with  the  Schol.; 
Hesyoh.  s.  o.)  [L.  S.] 

JASON  (liaar),  i.e.  the  healer  or  atoner,  a 
name  which  the  hero  was  sud  to  have  .received 
finm  Cheiron,  his  instinetor,  having  before  been 
called  Diomedes.  (Pind.  Fgth.  iv.  231,  with  the 
Schol.)  The  chief  exploits  of  this  hero  are  related 
in  the  article  aboonautab,  and  we  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  now  to  his  personal  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Aeson 
and  Polymede,  and  belonged  to  the  lamilj  of  the 
Aeolidae  at  lolcus.  The  name  of  bis  mother,  how- 
ever, is  different  in  the  di^rent  writers,  dtbei  Foly- 
meie  (SchoJ.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xji.  70),  Amphinome 
(Died.  iv.  60),  Alcimede  (ApoUon.  Shod.  i.  332), 
Polypheme  (Schol.  ad  ApMm.  Shod.  i.  45),  Ama  or 
Scaiphe  {Tzeli.  ad  Li/copk.  873),  orRboeo  (Tselz. 
CM.  vii.  9BD).  After  the  death  of  Crethens,  the 
founder  of  lolcns  and  father  of  Aeson,  Pclias,  the 
nephew,  or,  according  to  others,  a  brother  of  Jason, 
ruled  at  lolcus.  Pelias  was  told  by  an  oracle  that 
he  should  be  killed  by  a  descendant  of  Aeolus,  and 
therefore  put  to  dnsth  all  the  Aeolidae  ;  but  Jsson, 
whose  gi-iindfether,  Cretheus,  had  been  the  eldest 
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Bnn  of  Aoblus,  tmd  who  waa  on  that  acibunt  lifce- 
K'iae  ilealined  to  He,  was  smeA  by  his  own  rela- 
tives, who  lamented  over  him  as  though  he  were 
dead,  and  entrusted  him  to  Cheiron  to  he  edncaled. 
(Pind.  JV™.  iii.  94.)  PeUaa  was  now  adrised  by 
an  omcle  lo  be  on  his  guard  against  a  man  with 
only  one  shoe.  Once  when  Pelias  offered  up  a  sa- 
crifice to  PoEeidon,  lie  invited  among  olliera  Jason. 
The  ]atf€?  arrived  with  only  one  sandal,  having 
lost  the  other  in  crossing  the  liver  Anaunis,  on  the 
tajits  of  which  he  lived  as  a  peHsant.  Another 
tradition  represents  Jason  as  coming  in  M^neuan 
costume  from  Mount  Pelion.  (Pind.  Pytt.  iv.  140 ; 
ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  IS.)  Instead  of  the  river  Anaurus, 
olhera  mention  the  Evenns  or  EnipeuB,  and  it  is 
added  that  Hera,  being  in  love  with  Jason,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  old  woman,  and  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  requested  bjm  to  carry  her 
across,  and  that  Jason  in  so  doins  lost  one  of  his 
sandals.  (Hjgin.  Fo6.  13.)  Others  ^an  relate 
that  Jason,  uninvited  by  Peliaa,  came  from  Mount 
PeUon  to  lolcus,  found  his  aged  &ther  Aeson  still 
alive,  and  demanded  the  throne  of  Pelias,  who  had 

the  guardian  of  Jason.  (SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xii. 
70.)  Pelias  consented  to  surrender  the  throne,  but 
demanded  of  Jason  to  remove  the  curso  which 
rested  on  the  fianily  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching 
the  golden  fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixus. 
(Pind.  F}/tL  iv,  109,  &c. ;  Diod,  iv.  40.}     The 
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arrival  of  Jason  at  lolcus,  Pelias 
oracle  about  the  man  with  one 
Jason  what  he  would  do  it  he  ■  . 
oracle  that  ha  should  be  killed  by  one  of  his  sub- 
jects? Jason,  on  the  suj^estion  of  Hera, 
hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he  would  send 
out  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias  accordingly 
ordered  Jaaon  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  wai 
in  the  possession  of  king  Acetee  in  Colchis,  anc 
was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchfiil  dragon.  At  thi 
request  of  Jason,  Ai:gus,  a  son  of  Phnsus  or  Ares- 
tor,  built  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  principal  heroes 
Greece  being  invited  to  join  the  ejipedition,  Jasi 
and  his  companions  «nbarked  at  lolcus.  They 
first  landed  in  Lemnoa,  which  was  governed  by 
Hypsipyle,  by  whom  Jason  became  the  father  of 
Euneus  and  Nebrophohus  (or,  as  others  edl  him, 
Deiphilus,  or  Thoas ;  Hygin.  FaJ.  IS  ;  Horn.  //. 
vli.  46S).  After  many  adventures,  Jason  and  bis 
companions  arrived  in  Colchis,  the  kingdom  of 
Aeeles.  While  Jason  was  meditating  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  might  fulfil  the  condilioni 
under  which  Aeetes  had  promised  to  surrender  thi 
golden  fleece,  the  sorceress  Medeia,  the  daughter  of 
Aeetes  and  Idyia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  from 
fear  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  the  brazen-fooled 
and  firo-hreathing  bulls  whom  Jason  was  to  y'" 
M  a  plough,  she  promised  to  assist  him,  and  i 
j'ender  the  fleece  to  him,  if  he  would  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  and  lake  her  t< 
Greece.  When  Jason  promised  to  do  so,  Medeie 
gave  him  an  ointment,  with  whick  he  waa  to  anoini 
bis  body,  shield  and  epear,  and  which  was  to  maki 
him  for  one  day  invulnerable  by  fire  and  iron.  Slu 
further  informed  him,  that  from  the  teeth  of  thi 
dragon  which  he  was  to  sow  in  the  field  ploughed 
with  the  above-mentioned  bull,  armed  men  would 
rise  against  iiira,  and  she  commanded  him  to  throw 
stones  among  them,  adding,  that  as  they  woul<^ 
fight  about  those  stones,  they  would  destroy  one 
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another,  or  it  would  be  easy  for  him  lo  destroy 
ihem.  Jason  now  succeeded  in  doing  a>  he  was 
bid  by  Aeetes,  but  the  latter,  nevertheless,  refused 
goring  up  the  golden  Secce,  for  !ie  had  formed  the 
secret  plan  of  burning  the  ship  Aigo,  and  destroy- 
ing the  Argonauts.  But  Medeia  prevented  this, 
and  in  the  nieht  she  conducted  her  beloved  to  the 
fleece,  sent  the  dragon  to  sleep,  and  having  taken 
possesion  of  the  fleece,  she  embarked  with  Jason 
in  the  ship  Aigo.  Her  brother  Absyrtus  accom- 
panied them.  According  to  some,  Jason,  previous 
bis  departure,  fought  with  Aeetes,  and  killed 
a,  and  Jason,  who  waa  wounded,  was  cared  by 
ideia.  (Diod.  iv.  i,  0.)  But,  according  to  the 
amon  story,  Aeetes  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  as 
.  .  was  near  overtaking  them,  Medeia  killed  her 
brother  Absjrtus,  and  scattered  the  parts  of  his 
bDd3  into  the  sea  as  she  fled  The  collecting  of 
these  scattered  limbs  detained  Aeetes  ;  Jason  and 
Medeia  thus  escaped,  and  Aeetes  buried  the  col- 
lected bmbs  of  AbsyrtuB  in  a  place  which  was 
called  Tomi  (pieces,  from  ri/o'io ;  Steph. 
(  V  To/itis)  The  Argonauts  were  sulree- 
quently  purified  by  Circe  from  the  murder  of  Ab- 
syrtuB.  When  they  arrned  m  the  island  of  the 
Phaeaaans,  the  Colchians  nho  had  been  sent  out 
in  their  pursuit  overtook  them,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Medeia.  AIciuous  piomised  to  give 
her  up,  in  case  of  her  not  being  actually  married 
to  Jason,  and  Arete,  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  contrived 
to  hurry  the  marriage,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  Medeia.  At  length  Jason 
and  Medeia  miived  at  lolcus.  According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  vii.  16-2,  &c.),  Jason  found  his  aged  father 
Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medeia  made  him  young 
again  ;  but  according  to  the  common  tradition,  Pe- 
lias, not  believing  that  the  Argonauts  would  ever 
return,  had  in  the  mean  time  resolved  to  kill  Aeson. 
But  the  hitter  begged  to  be  permitted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  drank  the  blood  of  a  bull  which 
he  sacrificed,  and  thus  died.  Jason's  mother 
cursed  Pelias  foe  this  crime,  and  made  away  with 
herself  (Diod.  iv.  £0) ;  and  Pelias  killed  her  sur- 
viving young  son  Promachus.  After  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  crimes  Jason  arrived,  and  delivered 
the  fleece  to  Pelias.  He  then  dedicated  the  ship 
Argo  to  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus,  and  called  upon 
Medeia  to  take  vengeance  on  PeUaa.  Medeia  pre- 
vmled  on  the  daughtera  of  Peliaa  to  cut  their  lather 
pieces  and  boil  them,  prelendii^;  that  thereby 
;hey  would  iBstore  him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she 
bad  before  changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling 
'  "ssecled  parts  of  his  body  in  a  cauldron.  Bnt 
remaned  dead,  and  his  son  Acastus  expelled 
and  Medeia  from  lolcus.  According  to  other 
ons,  Jason,  after  having  taken  vengeance  on 
Pelias,  spared  the  other  membera  of  the  family, 
and  even  raised  Acastus  to  the  throne.  (Diod.  iv. 
53,  &c. ;  Hygm.  Fab,  24.)  The  earhest  legends 
do  not  mention  Jason's  expulsion  from  lolcus,  for 
Hesiod  [Tieog.  983,  &cl  simply  relates  that  Jason 
returned  to  lolcus,  and  became  by  Medeia  the  fa- 
ther of  Mcdeina,  who  was  educated  by  CheU'on  on 
the  neighbouring  Pelion.     But   according  to  the 

lolcus  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happy  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  until  Creon,  kmg  <rf  Thehes, 
betrothed  Ma  daughter  Glance  or  Crausa  to  Jason, 
and  thus  led  him  to  desert  Medeia.  Medeia  b- 
voked  the  gods  by  whom  Jason  had  sworn  to  be 
faithful  to  hir,  and  soul  to  ijlauce  a  poisoned    »x- 


ogle 
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meat  imfl  diadem.  When  the  latter  put  on  llie  ■ 
garment,  she,  together  with  hei  father,  was  coii 
snraed  by  the  poiaonona  fire  that  issued  from  thi 
vealmcnt.  Medem  also  ItilJed  her  childieQ  hy  Jason, 
■vh.  Mennerna  and  Flieres,  and  then  fled  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  winged  dragons,  tlie  gift  of  Helioa, 
to  Athona.  Her  yoangor  children  she  placed,  pro- 
vious  to  her  flight  as  sapplianta  on  the  altar  of 
Hera  Acraea,  but  the  Corinthians  took  them  away 
and  put  them  to  death.  (Apollod,  L  9.  g  16  ;  Ov. 
Mst.  vii. ;  Tietz.  ad  ZifayA.  175  i  Eurip.  Medeiaf 
Pind.  P^lh.  iv,  i  ApoUon.  Rhod.  Argon.)  Accord- 
ing to  Diodonis  (iv.  Bi),  Medeia  set  the  loyal 
palace  at  Corinth  on  fire,  in  which  Creon  and 
Qhtace  were  burnt,  but  Jason  escaped ;  farther,  she 
had  three  eons,  Thesjolua,  Alcimenee,  and  Thep- 
Sander,  the  two  last  of  whom  were  killed^  whereas 
ThcsBalns,  who  escaped,  afterwards  become  the 
ruler  of  lolcna.  Medeia  herself  lirat  escaped  to 
Thebes,  where  she  cured  Heracles,  and  afterwards 
to  AthffliB.  The  earliest  acraiunte  we  hava  do 
men^on  Medeia's  murder  of  her  children,  but 
preaent  her  as  a  priestess  at  Corinth,  where 
was  kiUed  by  the  Corinthlnns  (Aelian,  V.  U.  y.  in 
ijn.};  and  Pansaniaa  (ii.  3,  in  tin.)  rehitcs,  that 
after  the  death  of  Corinthua,  Medeia  wae  invited 
from  lolcus,  and  Tuled  over  Corinth,  as  her  lawful 
paternal  inheritance,  in  conjunction  with  Jason. 
Medeia  concealed  her  children  in  the  temple  of 
Hera,  hoping  thereby  to  make  them  unmortal ;  but 
Jason,  indignant  at  thie  conduct,  deserted  her,  and 
returned  to  lolcna,  whereupon  Medeia  lUso  quitted 
Corinth,  leaving  the  government  to  Sisyphus.  Ja- 
son is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters 
(Apollod.  i.  B.  S  3)  i  and  it  is  further  stated,  that 
he  and  the  Dioscuri  joined  Peleus,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  in  taking  vengeance  on  Astydameia, 
the  wife  of  Aeaatus,  and  conquered  and  destroyed 
lolcus.  (Schol.  tid  Find.  Neia.  iii.  5B ;  Apollod. 
iiL  13.  J  7.)  Later  writers  represent  Jason  as 
liaving  in  the  end  become  reconciled  to  Medeia,  as 
having  returned  with  her  to  Colchia,  and  as  having 
there  restored  Aeetea  to  his  kingdom,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  (Tadt.  A<oi.  vi.  34  ;  Justin, 
xliL  3.)  The  death  of  Jason  is  also  related  difler- 
ently ;  for,  according  to  some,  he  made  away  with 
himself  from  grief  (Diod.  iv.  55),  and,  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  under  which  he  laid  down  on  the  advice 
of  Medeia,  and  which  fell  upon  hun.  (Sohoi.  on 
the  Argument  of  Eurip.  Med.)  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  in  several  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  {Strab.  xi.pp.626,  631)  :  hismarriage  with 
Medeia  was  repreeented  on  the  chest  of  Cvpselns. 
(Pans.  V.  18.  g  1.)  [L.  S.] 

JASON  ('IifffBi'),  tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus 
of  Thessaly  {Diet.  ofAntiq.  s.  v.  Togas),  was  pro- 
bably the  eon  of  Lycofheon,  who  established  a 
tyranny  on  the  ruins  ot  arisMcracy  at  Pherae, 
about  Uie  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Mmed 
at  dominion  over  all  the  Thesaalians.  (Xen.  Hetl. 
ii.  3.  g  4  ;  Died.  xiv.  82.)  From  this  passage  of 
-Diodoms  we  know  that  l5xa>pliron  waa  still  alive 
in  B.  c,  3S5,  but  we  cannot  fix  the  exact  lime  at 
whicti  Jason  succeeded  him,  nor  do  we  lind  sny- 
thmg  recorded  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  dose 
of  his  Kfe.  Wyttenbach,  however  (arf  Plsi.  Mot. 
p.  89,  c),  may  possibly  he  right  in  hie  conjecture 
that  the  Promeweua  who  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
chon  as  engaged  m  struggles  against  the  old  aristo- 
cratic femilies  of  Tbessoly,  with  iheaidof  Cbjtiar, 
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?r  than  Jason.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  9i, 
Hidl.  it.  3.  §  3e ;  Schneid.  ad  he.)  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  surname  in  question  conld  not 
have  been  applied  more  appropriately.  He  not 
only  adopted,  but  expanded  the  ambitious  designt 
of  Lycophron,  and  he  advanced  towards  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  his  schemes  ably,  energetically,  and  nn- 
scrupulously.  In  B.O.  377  we  find  him  aiding 
Theogenes  to  seize  the  Acropolis  of  Hisliaea  in 
Euboea,  from  which,  however,  the  latter  was  after- 
wards dislodged  by  Che  Lacedaemonians  under 
Therippidas  or  Herippidas.  (Diod.  xv.  30 1  Palm, 
and  Wess.  ad  lue. ,-  Casaub.  ad  Piiyaen.  ii.  'Z\.) 
In  B.  c.  373  aU  the  Thessalian  (owns  had  been 
broi^ht  under  Jason's  dominion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  PharsaluB,  which  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
citizens  to  the  direction  of  Polyiumas.  Alcetas 
I.,  king  of  Epeirus,  was  assodaled  with  him  rather 
aa  a  dependent  than  an  ally,  and  Thebes  was 
leagued  with  him  &om  enmity  to  Spaita,  fiwm 
which  latter  state,  though  it  had.  supported  Lyeo~ 
phron  (Diod.  liv.  82),  he  held  alooi;  probably  be- 
cause of  its  connection  witii  Pharsalus  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  I  g§  3, 13),  and  also  from  tbe  policy  of  taking 
the  weaker  side.  He  olreadykeptinhispaySOOO 
picked  mercenaries,  with  whose  training  ha  took 
personally  the  greatest' pains ;  and  if  ho  eonld 
unila  Thessaly  under  hunself  as  Tagua,  it  would 
furnish  him,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  6001) 
cavalry  and  more  than  10,000  foot.  The  neigh- 
bonring  tribes  would  yield  bim  a  body  of  light- 
armed  troops,  with  which  no  others  conld  cape. 
The  Theaaallan  Penealae  would  offcctunlly  man  his 
shipa,  and  of  these  he  would  he  able  to  build  a  fiir 
larger  number  than  the  Athenians,  as  he  might 
calculate  on  possessing  as  his  own  the  resources  of 
Macedonia  and  all  its  ship-timber.  If  once  there- 
fore the  lord  of  Thessaly,  he  might  MAy  hope  to 
become  the  master  of  Greece  ;  and  when  Greece 
was  in  his  power,  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
empire,  as  shown  esperially  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  and  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in 

ield'of  conquest.     (Xem  HelL  vi.  1.  §§  4—12 ; 
comp,  IsDcr.  ad  PIU.  p.  106,  c  d. ;  Diod.  xv.  60  ; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  10,  Ext.  2.)     But  Che  first  step  to 
be  taken  was  to  secure  the  dominion  of  Pharsalus. 
This  he  had  the  means  of  ejecting  by  jorce,  but 
he  preferred  to  carry  his  point  by  negotiation,  and 
accordingly,  in  a  personal  conference  with  Poly- 
'-     IS,  he  candidly  set  beibre  hun  the  nature  and 
3t  of  his  plans  and  his  resources,  represented 
im  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  Pharsalus 
d  be  fmitless,  and  urged  him  therefore  to  use 
his  influence  to  bring  over  the  town  to  submission, 
promising  him  the  highest  place,  except  his  own, 
in  power  and  dignity.     Poiydamas  answered  that 
be  could  not  honourably  accept  his  oiler  without 
of  Sparta,  with  which  he  was  in  alli- 
Fason,  with  equal  frankness,  told  him  to 
lay  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whether  they  could  adequately  support 
I  against  his  power.     Polydamaa  did  so, 
and  the  L^daemonians  replied  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  the  required  help,  and  advised  him 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  himself  and 
Polydamfts  then  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Jason,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
dt^el  of  Pharsalus  for  those  who  hod  entrusted  it 
te  bun,  and  promising  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
bring  tiie  town  into  alliance  with  him,  and  to  aid 
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him  in  getting  himself  chosen  Tagui  Soon  after 
this,  probaWy  in  b.  c.  374,  Jason  was  elected  to 
the  oflice  in  question,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the 
contingent  of  cavalry  and  heavy-anned  troops 
which  each  Thessatian  city  waa  to  famish,  end  the 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  vtploiKoi,  or 
subject  people.  He  also  entered  into  an  iilUitnce 
nith  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Xen. 
Hell.  TJ.  1.  §1  2—19  i  Died.  xv.  60  j  Plut.  Pol. 
Prase  24,  Reg,  et  Imp.  Apoph.  Spam.  13.).  la 
B  •..  373  Jaaon  and  Alcelas  I.,  king  of  EpeiiUB, 
came  to  Athens,  with  which  they  were  both  in 
alliance  at  the  time,  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  Ti- 
MOTHBOB,  who  was  aoiuilted,  on  his  trial,  in  a 
gruit  meaaore  through  their  inflnence.  (Dem.  a 
Jim  pp  1187,  1190;  Com.  Nop.  rjni.4;  eomp, 
Kehdantu,  Fii.  Iplthr.,  dahr..  Tint.  p.  91.)  In 
B  c  37\,  after  tha  battle  of  Leuotra,  the  Thebans 
cent  intolligencB  of  it  to  Jajoji,  as  their  ally,,  re- 
questing his  aid.  Accordingly,  ha  manned  some 
Iniemes,  as  if  he  meant  to  go  to  the  heip  of  tha 
Thebans  by  Bea ;  and  hating  thus  thrown  the 
Fiiociaiis  off  their  guard,  raanjed  repidly  through 
their  country,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leuctia.  Here 
the  Thobans  were  aniious  that  he  shoald  join  tham 
in  prssaing  their  victory  over  the  enemy  i  but 
Jaaon  (who  had  no  wish  to  see  ThobeB  any  more 
than  Sparta  in  a  commanding  position)  dissnaded 
them,  by  setting  forth  the  danger  of  driving  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  despair.  The  latter  he  pei~ 
suaded  to  accept  a,  truce,  which  would  enable  them 
to  secaro  their  safety  by  a  retreat,  representing 
himself  as  actuated  by  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
them,  as  his  &ther  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  their  state,  and  ho  himself  still  stood  to  them 
in  the  relalJan  of  pioxenus.  Snch  is  the  account 
of  Xenophon.  {Hell.  vi.  4.  f  20,  &c.)  According 
to  that  irf  DiodoniB,  Jason  arrived  before  the  battle, 
and  prevailed  on  both  parties  to  agree  to  a  truce, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Spartan  king,  Cleom- 
brotue,  drew  off  his  army  j  but  Arcbidamus  had 
been  sent  to  his  aid  with  a  strong  reiaforcement, 
and  the  two  coramaiiders,  having  united  their 
forces,  Fetumed  to  Boeotia,  in  defiance  of  the  com- 
pact, and  were  than  defeated  at  Leuctra.  (Died. 
XV.  54.)  This  statemoDl,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  (Sea  Weas.  ad  Diod.  I.  c  ;  Thirlwall's 
Gntce,  TOl.  v.  p.  70,  note  ;  comp.  Schneid.  od  Xen. 
HclL  vi.  4.  8  6.)  On  his  return  through  Phocifl, 
Jason  took  Hyampolis  and  isTBged  its  land,  leaving 
tho  rest  of  tha  country  undisturbed.  He  also  de- 
molished the  focliliiations  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
colony  of  Heiacleia  m  Trachinia,  which  eonunanded 
tho  passage  from  Thessaiy  into  southern  Greece, 
evidently  (says  Xennphon)  entertaining  no  fear  of 
an  attack  on  his  own  country,  but  wishing  to 
keep  open  a  way  for  himself  should  he  find  it  es- 
pediont  to  march  to  the  south.  (Xen.  HelL  tL  4. 
§  27  ;  comp.  Diod,  xv.  67,  who  refers  the  demoli- 
tion of  Heradeia  to  B.C  370.)  Jaaon  was  now  in 
a  poHtion  which  held  out  to  him  eTory  prospect  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece.  The  Pythian  games 
were  approaching,  and  he  proposed  to  march  to 
Delphi  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  TheasaUan  troops, 
and  to  preaida  at  the  festival.  Magnificent  pre- 
parations ivere  made  for  tliis,  and  much  alann  and 
Bospiclon  appear  to  have  been  excited  throughout 
Greece.  The,  Delphians,  fearing  foe  the  safety  of 
the  sacred  treasures,  consulted  (he  oracle  on  the 
subject,  and  received  for  answer  that  the  god  him- 
Bslf  would  take  care  of  them.     (Comp.  Herod,  viii. 
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36  1  8uid.  s.  V.  If-ol  fitX^aei  Tcaha  kuI  \siwai! 
xipais.)  Jason,  having  made  ail  hia  prepamtions, 
had  one  day  reviewed  nis  caTalry,  and  was  sitting 
in  public  to  pye  audience  to  aii  comers,  when  he 
was  murdered  by  seven  yonths,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon and  Bphonia,  who  drew  near  under  prelcneo 
of  laying  a  private  dispute  before  him.  Two  of 
the  assassins  were  slain  by  the  body  guard,  the 
rest  escaped,  and  were  received  with  honour  in  all 
the  Grecian  cities  to  which  they  came— a  sufBdent 
proof  of  the  general  fear  which  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Jason  had  excited.  The  &cl,  however, 
that  liis  dynasty  continued  after  his  death  shows 
how  fully  he  bad  consulidaled  his  power  in  Thes- 
saiy. (Xen. //e/£  vi.  4.  §g  28— 32.)  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  what  motive  his  murderers  hod  fi>r 
the  deed.  Ephorus  {ap.  Diod.  xv.  60)  ascribed  it 
to  the  desire  of  distinction,  which  seems  to  point 
to  a  strong  poliduil  feeUng  against  his  rule  ;  and 
this  is  confinned  by  the  anecdote  of  a  former 
attempt  to  assassinate  hun,  which  accidentally 
saved  his  life  by  opening  an  impostume  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  and  on  which  bis  physicians  had 
tried  their  skill  in  vdn.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Smr.  iii. 
SO;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  Ext.  6;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  \l 
3.  §  14;  Died.  xv.  £7.)  Valerius  Mainmus  (ix. 
10,  Ext.  2)  tells  us  that  the  youths  who  murdered 
him  were  eoAiei  by  tevenge  because  they  had 

Taiillus,  a  gymnasianh.  According  to  Diodorus 
(xv.  60),  some  accounts  mentioned  Jason's  own 
brother  and  successor,  Polydorus,  as  his  murderer. 

An  insatiable  appetite  for  power — to  use  his  own 
metaphor — ^raa  Jason ^s  ruling  passion  (Arist.  Pol. 
iii.  4,  ed.  Bekk.  effl)  itiip^i'  ore  f^  Tiipttpmi) ;  and 
to  gmtify  this,  he  worked  peTseyeringly  and  with- 
out the  incumbrance  of  moral  scruples,  by  any  and 
every  means.  With  the  chief  men  in  we  several 
states  of  Greece,  as  e.  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelo- 
(idaa  (Plut.  Pelop.  28),  he  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  story  tnld  by  Plutarch  and  Aeljan 
of  the  rejection  of  his  presents  by  Epaminondaa, 
shows  that  he  was  ready  to  resort  to  corruption,  if 
he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity.  (Plut. 
deGen.  Sm.  14,  Apoph.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Epam.  13  ; 
AeL  V.  H.  xi.  9.)  We  find  also  on  record  a 
maxim  of  his,  that  a  little  wrong  is  juEtiiiable  for 
the  s^e  of  a  great  good.  (Arist.  RhO.  i.  12.  §  31 ; 
Pint.  Pol.  Praec  24.)  He  is  represented  as  having 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  great  general  and  diplo- 
matist—as active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue,  and  no  less  skilful  tl^  The- 
mistocles  in  concealing  his  own  designs  and  pene- 
trating those  of  his  enemies.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1. 
§  8;  Diod.  xv.  60;  Cic.  deOf.i.  30.)  Pauianjas 
tells  us  that  he  >vas  an  admirer  of  tile  rheloric  of 
Gorg^as  ;  and  among  his  friends  he  reckoned  Iso- 
ciates,  whose  cherished  vision  of  Greece  united 
against  Per^a  made  him  afterwards  the  dupe  of 
Riilip.  (Pans.  yi.  17  ;  Isocr.  S^.  ad  Jas.  Fit. 
p.  4IB.)  [E.  E.] 

JASON  ('laVap),  literary.  I.  Of  Cjrene,  an 
Hellenist  Jew,  wrote  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  of  the  wars  of  tha  Jews  against  Antioohus 
Epiphanes  and  his  son  Eupator,  in  five  books.  He 
must  therefore  have  written  after  B.  C  163.  The 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  Apocrypha,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  spurious  epistles  at  tha 
beginning,  is  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  Jason. 
(2  Maccab.  ii.  31—24  ;  Prideaus,  GmmcHim,  yol. 
iii.  pp.  264,  26S,  ed.  1729.) 
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2.  OE  Nysa,  a  Stoic  philneoplier,  son  of  Mene- 
crat<?e,  and,  on  the  mother'a  side,  grandson  of  Posi- 
donins,  of  whom  also  ho  was  the  disctpJe  mid 
succeBSor.  lie  theTeforeflouriEhedaflerthemiddli 
of  tho  6rsl  century  b.  c.  (CJmlon,  Fasti,  vol.  iiL  a.  a. 
51,  B  c.)  Snidas  (a.v^  mentiong  his  woiIeb  Bla. 
iv&A^atv  and  ^lAorTdfitfv  f^oflo^a^  and  odds  thai 
some  ascribed  to  him  a  Bhs  "EAAiiSo?,  in  foul 
booiis,  which,  however,  aa  well  aa  the  woTk  Uepl 
'PoSou,  ghmld  perhaps  he  assigned  to  Jason  of 
Argos. 

S.  Of  Acgos,  an  Justorian,  vhn  was,  according 
Suidas,  jDUi^c  Ihan  Plutaich,  He  tJierefo 
lived  under  Hadrian.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Gree 
in  four  hooks,  conhuning  the  early  history  (dpx'" 
Xojla)  of  Greece,  and  the  history  from  the  Pec- 
aian  wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  taking 
of  Athens  by  Andpater,  the  fother  of  Caesandei. 
His  Imok  ntpl  KvlSou  (Schoi.  ad  Theacrit.  xvii.  39), 
and  tliat  Utpi  'P6Sou  (see  ahova),  seem  to  llave  been 
parts  of  this  work,  and  so  was  probahly  the  hook 
Uepl  TBI'  'A\tllbSpav  lep£r.  (Ath,  Jdv.  p.  620,  d  j 
corap,  Steph,  Byi.  j.  ™.  'AAtini^pela,  TflJVoi ;  Vos- 
eius,  de  Hist.  Graec,,  p.  264,  ed.  Westermann ; 
Fabric  BibL  Graec.  vol.  ri.  p.  370.)  Suidas  also 
calls  him  a  grammarian  ;  and  a  ^mmaiian  Jason  is 
quotedinthe  EtymologicimiS%num  (p.  18i,  27), 

i.  Of  Byiantium,  only  known  by  a  single  re- 
ference in  Plutarch  {ds  Fiittr.  11),  where  the  title 
of  his  work,  instead  of  TfU^iiid,  should  probably 
be  &paKMi.  (Jonsius,  Saipt.  Hilt.  Philos.  iii. 
2,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

lAStyNIA  ('Imroi/ln),  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
(lyaicns.  (Apdlon.  Rhod.  L  960  ;  comp.  MuUer, 
Orchom.  p.  282,  Sd  edit.)  [L.  8.] 

XASUS  ("lairos),  the  name  of  a  conuderable 
number  of  mythical  personnges,  which  is  some- 
times written  lasius,  and  ia  etymiJo^cally  the 
same  ae  lason  and  lasion,  though  the  latter  is  mora 
especially  used  for  the  same  persons  as  lasius. 
Pjve  persons  of  the  name  of  lasus  occnr  in  the 
legends  of  Argos,  Tiz. :  — 

1 .  A  son  (if  Plioroneus,  and  brother  of  Pelasgus 
and    Agenor,   or   Aieslor.       (EustatL   od   Horn. 


2.  A  son  ot  Argua  and  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Strymon,  or,  accnrding  to  a  scholiast  (orf  Bsrip, 
Plioen.  1351),  a  son  of  Peitho,  the  lather  of 
Agenor,  and  fether  of  Argus  PanopCes.  (Apollod. 
K.  1.  g  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ai^B  Panoptea  and  Ismene,  the 
dai^hter  of  Asopus,  and  the  lather  of  lo.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1-  §  3.) 

4.  Asonoflo.     (Euetal:li.adHoiB.p.ll8fi.) 
G.  A  son  of  Triopas,  grandson  of  Phorbs£,  and 

■brother  of  Agenor.  This  person  is  in  reality  the 
same  as  No.  3,  with  only  a  di^rent  pedigree  OB- 
signed  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  16.  g  Ij  Hom.  Od.  xviii. 
246;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  146fi.) 
■  6.  An  Arcadian,  a  eon  of  Lycurgus  und  Cleo- 
phile  or  Eurynome,  a  brother  of  Ancaeus  and  Am- 
phidamas,  and  ^e  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter 
of  Minyas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ata- 
lante.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  2.)  Hygimis  (Fo6.  70, 
89)  calls  him  la^us,  and  Aelien  (K  H.  xiii.  1) 
andPansanias(v.7-S4,U.9  5)Ias!on.  At  the 
first  Olympian  games  which  Heracles  celebrated, 
lasuE  won  the  prize  in  the  horse-race,  and  a  statue 
ofhimstoodatTegOB,   (Pans.  v.  B.  {  1,  viii.  4.) 

7-  A  son  of  Eleuther,  and  tather  of  Chaeresiicus. 
(Pans,  i^  20.}  3.)  | 
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8.  The  father  of  Amphion,  and  king  of  the  Mi- 
njans.  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  382  j  Paus.  ii.  36,  in  fin.) 

9.  A  eon  of  Sphelue,  the  commander  of  the 
Atheniana  in  the  Trojajt  war,  waa  slain  by  Aeneias. 
(Hom.  n.  sv.  332,  &c.) 

10.  The  fether  of  Draetor,  king  of  Cyprus. 
(Horn.  Od.  xTii.  44a)  [L.  S.] 

IATR0CLB9  (^poK\iit),  a  Greek  w  " 


cookery,  of  uncertain  age  and  country,  Athenaeua 
quotes  &om  two  of  his  works,  namely,  Apri>- 
jToilKiis  and  Hfjil  riAiuMilwioi',  unless  indeed  these 
are  meiely  different  titles  of  one  and  the  same 
work.  {Athen.  rii.  p.  336,  e.,  aiy,  p.  646,  a.,  p. 
647,  b.) 

JAVOLE-NUS  PRISCUS  or  PRISCUS  JA- 
VOLB'NU8,anemincntRomanjutist  His  name 
occurs  in  both  fonna  ;  Poniponius  calla  him  first 
Priicus  JaTolenus,  and  afterwards  Javolenus  Pi-is- 
ous.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2,  s.  2.  §  ulL)  Pliny  adopts  the 
latter  foim  (^  vi.  15).  Javolenus  waa  a  pupil  of 
Caehus  Sahinus,  and  a  leader  of  the  Ssbinian  school 
during  a  period  when  Celsus  the  father,  Celsus  the 
son,  and  Nemtius  Piiscus,  led  the  oppoate  school, 
as  successors  of  Pegasus.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Abumas  Valens,  Tnsciauus,  and  Julianus.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  fr;^ment  of  Julianus  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2. 
s.  S),  that  JaTolenus  waa  a  praetor  and  proconsul 
in  Syria.  According  to  a  passage  of  CapitolinDs 
(Ant.  Fiui,  13).  he  waa  one  of  the  council  of  An- 
toninus Pius.  Some  of  his  biozraphers  think  that 
if  he  were  alive  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  must 
have  been  too  old  to  hold  such  a  post  ;  hence  they 
question  the  authority  of  Capitolinus,  and,  more- 
over, the  passage  referred  to  is  probably  inleipo- 
lated  and  corrnpt.  But  there  is  no  pressing  nn- 
probability  in  the  statement,  if  the  reading  ha 
genuine  ;  for  i^  as  appears  to  be  likely,  Javolenus 
was  bom  about  the  conunencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (.*.  d.  79),  he  might  well  be  an  imperial 
councillor  between  tho  age  of  sjity  and  seventy. 
Pliny  relates  from  hearsay  an  anecdote  of  Javole- 

ns,  which  has  given  riGe  to  much  discussion  (^. 

i.    15).      Paasienus  Paulua,  a  noble  equea  and 

riter  ot  verses,  invited  Javolenus  to  a  recitation. 
Panlua  began  1^  saying  "Prisco  jubee,"  but  we 
ire  not  told  whether  these  were  the  iirst  words  of 
lis  poem,  or  a  polite  fonn  of  asking  leave  to  com- 
nence.  Javolenus,  however,  replied,  "  Ego  vero 
ion  jubeo."  This  mal-apropos  expression  occa- 
lioned  much  laughter  among  the  party,  bnt  waa 
shilling  to  the  host.  Whether  it  was  uttered  by 
Javolenus  in  a  fit  of  mental  absence,  or  by  way  of 
awkward  joke,  or  as  a  blimt  expression  of  impa^ 
tience,  under  an  initicdon  which  more  than  once 
ised  the  indignation  of  Juvenal,  does  not  ap- 
u^.  Pliny  sets  down  Javolenus  as  a  madman, 
but  this  imputation  is  probably  to  be  construed  in 

"  '" ~  le.    Even  if  the  mde  saying  of  Javole- 

casioned,  as  some  think,  by  actual  tem- 
porary mental  abenatioD,  brought  on  by  oierwor);, 
his  madness  was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent 
him  from  attending  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
profession  ( PUn.  I,  c)     Some  writers,  in  order  to 

-  'e  the  credit  of  the  jurist  of  the  IMgest,  have 

<urdly  imagined  a  second  mad  jurist  of  the  same 

ne.     Others,  as  absnrdly,  have  imagined  that 

tlie  insanity  of  Jaiolenns  ia  to  be  detected  in  two 

Lssagea  of  the  Digest  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  55,  Dig. 

'.  tit.  1 .  B.  52),  &om  the  badness  ot  their  ceason- 

g.  In  the  former  passi^  Javolenus  compares 
the  bequest  of  a  legacy  to  an  incapable  person  to  a 
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jdireclion  of  the  leittator  tliat  so  mucii  money  Bhoiild 
he  thrown  jnlo  the  sea.  The  two  cases  bo  com- 
pared in  th^  legal  effects  have  some  resemblances 
and  some  difleceiices.  The  athl^r  paeaage  coalains 
an  opuiion  of  Javolenus,  which,  instead  of  betray- 
ing any  symptom  i  '  '  '■ 
legal  principlee,  and 

lleral,  the  writinm  01  JaTolenus  manitest  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  anUquity,  and  of  the  works  of 
preceding  jiuisLs.  He  is  several  times  cited  hy 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  successors — Jit 
lianns,  Valens,  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  When 
the  name  Frisous  alone  occurs,  as  in  Ulpiam  Frag- 

Pritcue,  is  to  he  understood.  In  an  extract  from 
Ulpian,  Dig.  7.  tit.  8,  s.  10,  g  3,  iva  find  the  e»- 
ptcesion  "  Et  Priscua  «t  Neratius." 

There  aia  206  extracts  from  Javolenus  in  the 
Digest^  occupying  twenty-three  p^ea  in  HemmeL 
Hewr.>te,  I.  Ex  Caisio  Librl  XV.,  commentaries 
upon  some  work  of  Caius  Cassius  Longinus,  a  leader 
of  the  school  to  which  Javolenus  belonged.  In  this 
work  he  nuely  departs  from  the  opinion  of  Cassias, 
whom  in  two  passages  he  cites  by  his  praenomen 
Giuna  aloue.  (Uig.  S5.  tit.  1.  9.  54,  Dig.  46,  tit.  3. 
S  78.)  2.  Epistolaram  Ubri  XIV.,  consisting  of 
opinions  in  answer  to  legal  cases.  3.  Ad  Plantiiini, 
or  Bx  FloHlio,  commentaxies  on  Plantins,  a  jnrist 
who  lived  under  Vespasian.  4.  Liiri  ex  Posteri- 
oiihus,  or  Pasierifrrain  Zaheoais,  Posierianaa  Labs' 
oms  a  Javoleao  E^titomalorum  lAbri^  or  Posteriorttnt 
Lnbeonis  ^atome.  It  is  not  cectsin  whether  these 
tities  designate  the  same  or  diffetent  works.  The 
fosfonora  was  a  poslhumons  work  of  Labeo,  and 
took  its  name  &om  being  published  after  the  death 
ofitsauthor.  (Gall.  :dii.  10.)  It  is  probable  that 
Javolenus  not  only  edited  the  Posteriara  with  a 
commentary,  but  published  an  abridgment.  (Blume 
in  Savignj's  Zeilachrift,  toL  iv.  pp.  318—324.) 
Javolenus  has  been  thought  to  be  soraetjines  cap- 
tious in  his  criticisms  on  Labeo,  who  was  the 
foundef  of  the  opposite  school.  Gelliua  (xiii.  10) 
mentions  the  40th  book  of  the  Posteriora  of  Labeo; 
the  37tli  is  cited  inD^.  4.  tit.  3.  s.  9.  g  3,  and  the 
3ath  in  Dig.  48.  tit.  13.  e.  9.  §  2  and  6;  yet  tiie 
Florentine  Index,  under  the  name  Labeo,  speaks 
of  ten  books  only,  and  under  the  name  Javolenus 
inakea  no  reference  to  the  Posteriora.  The  com- 
pilers at  the  Digest  seem  not  to  have  been  Hc- 
gnainted  with  the  Posteriora  of  Labeo  inany  other 
form  than  the  edition  of  Javolenus,  and  the  £^ 
tome,  as  well  as  the  "  Javoleai  Ubri  ex  Posteriardaa 
iofieon/s"  (it they  were  distinct),  conMsted  each  of 
ten  books.  The  extract  in  Dig.  40.  tit  12.  s.  43, 
though  headed"  Labeo  Libro  quarto  Posteriomm," 
Is  oodoubtedly  taken  from  the  edition  of  Javolenus, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  extract  are  these  words;  "Ja- 
volenus :  haec  vera  sunt."  The  1  st  book,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  extracts  in  the  Digest,  treated 
of  testaments,  the  3nd  and  3rd  of  legacies,  the  4th 
and  5th.  of  contracts,  the  6th  of  Dos  and  Nuptii 


.enhth 


The( 


procedure.     (I 
p.  1473,seq.) 

(The  modem  biographers  of  Javolenus  have  been 
very  numerous.  The  beat  and  ablest  is  Van  Al- 
phen,  whose  ^ncHeffia  de  Javoieao  Prisco  Ido  et 
specimen  ofiBervatioaam  ad  qjtoedam  ejcts  Jragtaenta 
i'«  Paadeetia  obvia,  first  published  4to,  Dltraj. 
1768,  was  reprinted  in  the  excellent  collocUon  of 
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Ger.  Oelriche,  entitled  "  TTteeawve  2Voiim' IHiser' 

Belgieh  JaMtanim,"  vol  iii.  torn.  i.  pp.  1—94  j 
Glob.  Aug.  Jenichen,  de  Prisco  Jaw^eno  lata  in- 
eompamhSi,  4to.  Lips.  1734  ;  Jo.  Olieb.  Lindner^ 
de  Jatroleno  Prisco  leto,  4to.  Amstadtii,  1 770 ; 
Neuber,  Dk  jt^rist'schen  Klaiiiicr,  pp.  146 — 182; 
Ferd.  Kammerer,  BeitrSge  xar  GtscMdle  ««d  JSs- 
orie  des  Aointsc^  Bediia,  vol.  i.  num.  6,  pp.  245 
—254.)  f  J.  T.  G.] 

I'BYCUS  C^emos),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  in  tiio 
Alexandrine  canon,  was  a  native  of  Ehegium. 
One  writer  calls  hun  a  Messenian,  no  doubt 
because  the  survivors  of  the  second  Messenian  War 
formed  a  conuderable  portion  of  the  population  oE 
Rhegium.  His  fiither's  name  is  ditferently  stated, 
as  Phytiue,  Polyielus,  Cecdas,  Eelidas,  but  Phytiua 
is  probably  the  r^ht  name.  The  best  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Poljcrates, 
about  OL  60,  B.  c  540.  Suidos  erroneously  places 
him  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Croesus 
and  the  father  of  Polyctates.  We  hava  no  further 
accounts  of  his  life,  except  the  well-known  story, 
about  which  even  some  doubt  has  been  rajeed,  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  Wliile  travelling  through 
a  desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  attacked  by 
robbera  and  mortally  wounded,  but  before  he  died 
he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to 
Hy  over  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterwards, 
when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cianes  appeared,  and  as  they  hovered 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  of  the  mui~ 
derers,  who  happened  to  bo  present^  cried  out 
involuntarily,  "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus :" 
and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  detected. 
The  phraee  a!  'IStiwu  yiiiainii  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. (Suid. ;  Antip.  Sid.  S^ff.  78,  op.  Bmnck, 
Anal.  vol.  iL  p.  27  ;  Pint  de  Gamd.  p.  610,  a.) 
The  argument  agmnst  this  account  of  the  pr>et*a 
death,aaduced  by  Schneidewin  from  another  epigram 
m  the  Anthology  (Brunck,  Ami.  voL  iii,  p.  263), 
which  seems  to  imjdy  that  Ibycus  was  buried  at 
Bhegium,  is  answered  by  reference  to  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  erecting  cenotaphs  to  the  memory  of 
great  men,  especially  in  their  native  place.  The 
story  at  all  events  proves  one  thing,  namely,  that 
Ibycus  was  loved  as  well  as  admired  by  his  con-- 
temporaries,  who  therefore  thought  that  he  oughtto 
he  dear  to  tiie  gods. 

His  poetry  was  chiefly  eretic,  and  partook  lai^ely 
of  the  impetuosity  of  his  character.  The  charge  of 
■jraiSepamla  is  brought  agunst  him  above  all  othec 
erotic  poets.  (Cie.  Ttae.  iv,  33.)  Others  of  bis 
poems  were  of  a  mythical  and  heroic  character,  hut 
some  of  these  also  were  partially  erotic.     In  his 

Stesichorus,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  canon. 
In  his  dialect,  as  well  aa  in  the  character  of  his 
poetry,  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and 
Aeolic.    Suidae  mentions  seven  books  of  bis  lyric 

The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  that  of 
Schneidewin.  (Sohneid.  /^ns  Qirm.  JM'g.,  with 
an  introductory  Episdeirom  K.O.  Miiller,  Getting. 
1835,  8vo. ;  Schneid.  Dsled.  Poes.  Eteg. ;  Miill^ 
Doner,  vol  ii.  p,  350  j  Bergfc,  Prog.  Poei.  I^: 
Oraec.;  Welcker,  BMn.  Mm.  1832,  vol.  iii,  p. 
401.  SMm  Sehnjhn,  vol.  i.  p.  100  ;  Bode,  Ulrici^ 
Gemh.  d.  HeUen.  Dieldhoislf  Miiller,  Bemhacdy, 
GescLd.  Hell.  Ul.)  [P- S-] 

ICA'DIUS,  a  Cretan,Bnd  brothel  of  lapys,  who 
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guided  by  a  dolphin  (Apollo),  eame  lo  Mount  Par- 
luiseus,  and  there  gave  Delphi  and  Criesa  their 
names.    (Secv.  ad  Aa£  iii,  333.)  [L.  S.] 

ICAKIUS  {'iKiipiDi),  also  called  Ic^us  and 
Icamn.  !.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
ef  Pandion,  and  hospitably  receiTed  Dioi 
his  arrival  in.  At^co.  The  god  showed 
graEtnde  hy  teaching  him  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  giving  him  bags  filled  with  wine.  Icariui 
now  Tode  shout  in  b  chariot,  and  distcibuted  the 
precious  gifts  of  the  god;  but  some  ehepherds  whom 
their  friends  intoxicBted  with  wine,  and  who  thought 
that  they  were  poisoned  by  IcaHus,  slew  him,  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  well  Anygrus,  or  bmied  it 
under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Engone  (for  he  was 
married  lo  Phanoaiea,  the  inventor  of  theheiameter, 
raem.  Alex.  Slrom.  L  p.  366),  or  as  some  call  her 
AleUs,  after  a  long  search,  found  hie  grave,  to  which 
ehe  was  conducted  by  his  feithiiil  dog  Maora.  From 
grief  she  hung  hers^  on  the  tree  under  which  he 
ivas  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed  her,  togethe 
with  Icarius  and  his  cup,  among  the  stars,  nmhin) 
Erigane  the  Vir^,  Icarina  BoStes  or  Arclurus,  ani 
Maeia  the  dog-slar.  The  god  then  pnniehed  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  a  plagne  or  a  mania, 
in  whidi  all  tlie  Athenian  maidens  hnng  themselves 
asErigonehaddone.  (Comp.Oellius,iv.  10.)  The 
oracle,  when  consulted,  answered,  that  Athens 
ehould  be  delivej-ed  irom  the  calamity  as  soon  as 
£rigone  should  be  propitiated,  and  her  and  her 
feihec'fl  body  should  he  found.  The  bodies  were 
not  discovered,  but  a,  festival  called  idiifa  or 
dXifriStt,  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Erigone,  and 
fruits  were  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  her 
father.  The  JtrKoXimrfii!,  or  dandng  on  a  leather 
bag.  filled  with  air  and  smeared  with  oil,  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  was  hkewiae  traced  to  Icarius, 
who  was  said  lo  have  killed  a  ram  for  having  in- 
jured the  vmes,  to  have  made  a  b^  of  his  skin, 
and  then  performed  a  dance.  (Hygin.  Paei.  Aalr. 
ii.  4.)  Another  tradition  states  that  the  murderers 
of  Icarius  fled  to  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was 
therefore  visited  by  a  drought,  during  which  the 
fields  were  burned,  and  epidonics  prevailed.  Aris- 
taeuB  prayed  lo  his  lather,  Apollo,  for  help,  and 
Apollo  advised  him  to  propitiate  Icarius  with  many 
saorifioes,  and  to  beg  Zeus  to  send  the  winds  called 
Etesiae,  which  Zens,  in  consequence,  made  blow  at 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star  for  forty  days.  One  of 
the  Attic  demi  derived  its  name  fbom  Icaiius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  §7;  Pans.  i.  2.  g  4 ;  Hygin. 
Pab.  130,  Feet.  AOr.  ii.  4,  3S ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Oeorg.\.6T,Z\6,'A.  389;  Easlath.  a<< /Ton!,  pp. 
888, 1636  i  Tibnfl.  iv.  1,  9  j  Propert.  ii.  33,  39  ; 
Ov.  Met.  vi.  128,  x,  4S1 ;  PoUui,  iv.  fiS ;  SlepL 
By».  s.  V.  'lHa()Ia ;  Hesych.  >.  v.  AJtJpn,  'AAflvii  j 
Welcker,  Nofitrag  x.  Aeach^  TWi.  p.  SS2,  &c.) 

S,  A  lacedaemonian,  a  sen  of  Ferieres  and  Gor- 
gophone,  a  grandson  of  Aeolus  or  Cynorlas,  and  a 
brother  of  AphnFens,  Leuc^pus,  and  Tyndareus. 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  5,  iiL  10.  §  3  i  Tzetz.  ad  Zj«kj)S. 
fill.)  Others  called  him  a  grandson  of  Perieres, 
and  a  son  of  Oebalus  by  Bateia  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§4;  £usta.th.af£/fam.p.293),oraeonafOebalua 
and  Ooi^ophone,  and  a  grandson  of  Cjnorlas. 
(Paus.  iii.  i.  %  4,)  Hippocoon,  a  natural  son  of 
Oehalns,  espelled  his  two  brothers,  Tyndarena 
and  Icatius,  irom  Lacedaemou!  they  fled  to  Thea- 
riua  at  Pleuron,  and  dwelt  beyond  the  river 
Achelous.  Subsequently,  when  Heracles  had  slain 
Hippocoon  and  his  sons,  Tyndareus  returned  to 
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Sparta,  while  Icarius  remained  in  Acamania.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  g  5),  however. 
Icarius  also  returned.  Another  tradition  relates 
that  Icarius,  who  sided  with  Hippocoon,  nssistfid 
him  in  expelling  Tyndareus  firom  Sparta.  (Paus. 
iii.  1.  J  4  i  Euslath.  I.  a ;  Schol.  ad  Earip.  OresI, 
447.)  While  in  Acamania,  Icarius  became  the 
fether  of  Penelope,  Alyzens,  and  Lsucadiua,  by  Poly- 
casle,  the  daughter  of  Lygaeus :  according  to  others 
he  was  married  to  Dorodoehe,  or  Asterodeia. 
(Strab.x.pp.  452,  461 ;  Enstath.  ai  .ffoni.  p.  1417  ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xv,  16.)  Others  again  relate 
that  by  the  Naiad  Perihoea  he  became  the  &ther 
of  Thoas,  DamaaippuB,  Iraensimus,  Aleles  (nr 
Semus  and  Anleles),  Perileus,  and  Penelope. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6  i  Paus.  viii.  31.  g  2  ;  Tzeta. 
od  tjcijii.  611;  Schol.  ad  ITom.  Od.  iv.  16; 
Euslath.  ad  Nam.  p.  1773.)  In  the  Odyaaey  (iv, 
797,  i.  329)  Iphthime  alao  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  daughters.  When  his  daughter  Penelope  had 
grown  up,  be  promised  her  hand  to  the  victor  in  a 
foot-race,  in  which  he  desired  the  suitors  to  con- 
tend, and  Odysseus  won  the  prize  (Paus,  iii.  12. 
$  2) ;  but  according  to  othera,  Tyndareus  sued  (or 
the  hand  of  Penelope  for  Odyasena,  from  gratitude 
for  a  piece  of  advice  which  Odysaena  had  given  bun. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  9.)  When  Fenelope  was  be- 
trothed  to  Odysseus,  Tcarina  tried  to  perauade  the 
to  lemun  at  Sparta,  hut  Odysseus  declmed 
this,  and  departed  with  Penelope.  Icarius 
id  his  daughter,  entreating  her  to  remain ; 
i  Odysseus  demanded  of  her  to  give  a  de- 
cided answer  as  lo  what  she  meant  lo  do,  she  was 
ailent,  but  at  length  she  modestly  covered  her  &ce, 
and  declared  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icariua  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and 
'ected  a  statue  ef  Modeely  on  the  spot.  (Pans, 
iii.  20.  g  10.)  [L.  S.] 

ICA'BIUS,  a  son  of  the  notary  Theodonia, 
who,  with  others,  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor 
Antioch  i.D.  371,  for  seeking  by  ma- 
[0  ascerlam  who  was  lo  he  the  snccesaor 
of  that  emperor.  Icarius  was  distinguished  by  his 
lilerary  attainments  ;  and  Tillemont  is  diaposed  to 
identify  him  with  the  rhetoriuan  mentioned  by 
Angnatin  in  his  Cox/essiones,  to  whom  Tilieraont 
gives  the  name  of  Icariua  ;  but  in  the  editions  of 
Augustin  which  wo  have  consulted  the  rhetoiidan  ia 
not  called  Icarius.  Icarius  wrote  a  poem  in  heneui 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great ;  and  received 
from  him,  apparently  in  return  for  this  compliment, 
the  dignity  ef  comes  Orientis.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  pagan  ;  a  mut  of  suspidoue  temper,  and 
ea»ly  led  by  olheis  into  acta  to  which  probably  his 
iwn  disposition  would  not  have  prompted  him. 
A'lien  he  entered  upon  hia  office,  a.  n.  384,  An- 
tioch was  eunering  from  a  severe  fomiiie,  and  he 
made  matters  worse  by  threats  agunst  the  bakers, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  aell  at  a  fixed  price,  an 
arbitrary  proceeding  which  induced  them  to  take 
'-  Sight  The  sophist  Libanius,  to  whom  Icarius 
id  shown  great  respect  as  to  a  &ther,  induced 
m  lo  recal  his  threats  ;  but  Icarius  soon  reverted 
to  his  arlatnuy  proceedings.  libanius  addressed 
"  Ora^ons  to  Icarius,  one  hortetory,  the  others 
The  second  invective  is  not  given  in 
ition  of  the  works  of  Libanius  by  Morell  (3 
vols.fbl.Paris,  1606— ]627),hut  was  lirst  published 
in  the  edition  of  Beieke,  4  vols.  Svo.  Alteubu^, 
1731— 97,  From  these  Orations,  and  from  tha 
discourse  of  Libanius,  ritpl  riji  tmirou  tixtf,  He 


p.  lOe,  &c.'  327^ &c.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

I'CARUS  pFdV"),  a  acm  of  Daedalus.  On 
his  Sight  team  Crele,  hia  Either  attached  to  bis 
hody  wings  mado  of  wav,  and  ndvised  him  mit  to 
%  too  high;  hnt  Teams,  forgotling  the  adrice  of 
his  lather,  flew  bo  higb  that  the  sun  melted  the 
wings,  and  Itaras  fell  down  into  the  sea,  which 
was  called  after  him,  the  Icarinn.  (Ot.  Mel.  vjii, 
195;    Hjgin.  FuS.  40.)      Hie  body,  which  was 

Heracles.  (Pnus.  ii.  11.)  The  ancients  explained 
tile  fable  of  tiie  win^  of  Icarus,  by  anderetanding 
by  it  the  inTention  of  sails  i  and  in  laet  some  tradi- 
tions stated  that  Daedalns  and  learns  fled  from 
Crete  in  a  ship.  Diodonis  (iv,  77)  relates  that 
Icanis,  while  ascending  into  the  air  in  the  island 
of  IcfLTia,  fell  down  throng  his  cajelessness,  and 
was  drowned.  Respecting  the  connection  of  Xcarus 
with  theearly  history  of  art,  seeDiEnALUa.  [L.S.] 
I'CCIUS.  1,  A  nohle  of  Rheims  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  townsmen  to 
CBesnt  in  B.  c.  67>  placing  their  state  at  Caesar's  dis- 
posal, and  praying  hia  aid  sgunat  the  other  Bel^o 
comninnities  then  fu  arms  against  Rome,  Ictnua 
defended  Bihrax  (BiSvre)  against  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Belgae  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Caesar's  quarters.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  S,  6.) 

2.  M.,  was  appointed  praetor  of  Sicily  by  M. 
Antony  just  before  the  departure  of  the  tatter  for 
Cisaipine  Oaul,  m  November,  B.  c.  44.  (Cic  PM. 
iy.  iO.) 

3.  A  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  an 
ode  {fiana.  i.  29),  and  an  epistie  [E^.  i.  12).  The 
ode  was  written  in  E.  c.  36,  when  Iccius  was  pre- 
paring to  join  AeliuB  Gallua  [GiLLUs,  Ablius] 
in  his  expedition  to  Arabia,  and  in  it  Horace  dis- 
suades Tccius  from  quitting  security  ajid  philo- 
sophy, for  doubtful  gains  and  certain  hardships. 
The  epistle  was  composed  about  ten  years  after- 
wards, when  Icciua  had  become  Vipsanius  Agrippa's 
Bttword  in  Scily,  and  had  resumed  hia  philoso- 
phical studies,  without,  however,  acqaiiing  the  art  of 
content.  In  both  poems  Horace  reprehends  point- 
edly, but  delicately,  in  Icdus  an  inordinate  deske 
for  wealth.  The  inuuediate  occasion  of  the  epistle 
was  to  introduce  Pompeius  Grosphus  [GROsraus] 
to  Iccius.  Iccius  has  been  defended  from  the  uu- 
putation  of  aTarice  by  Jacobs  {JMein,  Mks.  iL  1, 
Verm.  Schr.  T.  p.  1  —30).  [W.  B.  D.J 

JCCUS  ClKTOs).  ].  Of  Tatentum,  a  distin- 
guished athlete  and  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Pau- 
sanias  <vi.  10,  g  0)  calls  him  the  best  gymnast  of 
h  is  age,  that  is,  of  the  period  about  01.  77,  or  E.  c 
470 ;  and  Plato  also  mentions  him  with  great 
pmiso  (_/leZeg.im.  p.  840,  I'rotag.  p.  316,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  comp-  Lucian,  Qaomodo  Hist  sit  con/, 
ecrib.  35:  Aelian,  V.  H.  nL  3).  He  looked  upon 
temperance  as  the  fruit  of  gymnastic  eserciaes, 
and  was  himself  a  model  of  temperance.  lambli- 
chus  (  Vii.  PylMg.  36 )  calls  him  a  Pythagorean, 
and,  according  to  Themistius  (Om«.  xxiii.  p. 
S60,  ed.  Dindorf),  Plato  reckoned  him  among  the 
sophists. 

2.  Of  Epidanrus,  a  person  who  was  killed  by 
CIcomenes  at  Olympia  in  a  boxing  match.  (Paus. 
vL  9.  %  ^.)  [h.  S.] 

I'CELUS,  tie  son  of  Somnus,  and  brother  of 
Morpheus,  was  believed  to  shape  the  dreams  which 
came  to  man,  whence  he  derived  his  name.     The 
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gods,  says  Ovid  (Met.  \x.  640),  called  him  Iccius, 
but  men  called  hhn  Phobetnr.  [L.  S.] 

I'CELUS,  MARCIA'NUS,  a  freedman  of 
Galba,  who  was  arrested  by  Nero  on  the  first 
tidings  of  his  patron's  defection,  but  released 
when  the  revolt  agidnst  the  emperor  extended  to 
Rome.  Having  given  up  Nero's  body  to  his  freed- 
women  tor  sepulture,  Icelus  linrried  from  Roma  to 
Clunia  in  Hisponia  Tan-aconensis  with  the  news  of 
Nero's  death,  and  of  Galba's  nomination  to  the 
empire  by  the  army  and  the  senate,  a.d.  6)1. 
His  earnest  representations  remoTed  Galba's  fears, 
and  he  rewarded  Icelus  with  the  rank  and  golden 
ring  of  an  e^nes,  and  with  the  honorary  addition 
of  Mardanus  to  Ma  former  name.  Icelus  was  the 
most  ignoble,  the  moat  powerful,  and  not  the  least 
rapadous  of  Galba's  freedmcn  and  favaurltea. 
(Pint.  GffiH.  7  ;  comp,  Dion  Cass,  liiv,  2.)  In 
the  parties  that '  divided  the  imperial  council  he 
supported  Comeliua  Laco,  the  praetorian  prefect 
[Laco],  and  with  Mm  oppoaed  the  adoption  of  M. 
SaWiua  Olho.  After  Galba's  murder,  which  was 
perhaps  accelerated  by  Icelus'  advice,  Iccius  was 
executed  by  Otho'a  command  as  a  libertjnus,  with- 
out regard  to  his  new  equestrian  dignity.  (Tac 
UiO.  L  13,  33,  37,  46,  ii.  95;  Suet,  Ner.  49,  GaSi. 
14,22.)  [W.B.D.] 

ICHNAEA  {'Ix™""),  tiiat  is,  the  tiacmg  god- 
dess, occurs  as  a  surname  of  Themis,  though  in  her 
case  it  may  have  been  derived  from  tlie  town  of 
Ichnae,  where  riie  was  worshipped  {Hom.  Hymn, 
IB  ^poa  iteZ.  94  ;  Lycoph.  129;  Stiab.iir.p,  435  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.r.  "Ix^ni),  and  a  surname  of  Nemesis. 
(Brunck,^no;,ii.  pp.  1.86.)  IL.  S.] 

I'CHTHYAS  ("Ixfliios),  the  son  of  Metallus,  and 
a  disciple  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  is  spoken  of  a: 
"   '      ished  mai     •       ■        '■■ 

■"l&THYOCENTAURUS  Cxft-W'^-wipo!), 
that  is,  a  Hsh-centaur,  or  a  partiouiai  kind  of  Tri- 
ton. Ichthyocentauri  were  fabulous  beings,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  was  conceived  to  have  a 
human  form,  and  the  lower  that  of  a  fish,  while  the 
phice  of  the  hands  was  occupied  by  a  horse's  feet. 
They  diilered  from  the  ordinary  Tritons  by  the  feet 
that  the  latter  were  simply  half  men  and  half  flsh, 
and  had  not  the  feet  of  horses.  (Tzetz.  ad  L^coplu 
34,  086,  893.)  [L.  S.] 

ICI'LIA  GEN9,  plebeian,  distinguished  in  the 
early  hialoiy  of  the  republic  for  its  rewslance  to  (he 
patricians,  and  its  support  of  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians.  Many  memtiers  of  the  gens  bore  the 
surname  of  Ruoa,  hut  as  they  are  more  frequently 
mentioned  without  than  with  this  cognomen,  they 
are  all  given  under  Iciliits. 

ICI'LIUS.  1.  Sp.  IdLras,  was  one  of  the 
three  envoys  sent  by  the  plebeians,  after  their 
secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  to  treat  with  the 
senate,  (b.  c.  494, )  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  elected  one  of  the  first  tribunes,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  office  ins.  a  493,'  but  he  was 
chosen  tribune  of  the  plebsforlhe  following  year 
(u.  c.  492).  In  his  tribunate  he  vehementiy  attacked 
the  senate  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  provisions, 
and  as  the  patricians  attempted  to  put  him  down, 
he  introduced  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law 
ordaining,  that  whosoever  should  interrupt  a  tribune 
when  addi'essing  the  people,  ahonld  give  security  ta 
the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatsoever  Cna 
they  might  inllict  upon  bini,  and  that  if  he.refiiMd 
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Is  lif^  and  propertjr  ghonld  be  forfeited. 


Niebuiir  rematJis  (flUt.  of  Borne,  toL  ii.  p.  233), 
that  this  law  could  not  liaTo  been  passed  bSbre  the 
PubiilianZaw(B.  0.471),  which  trHjisferred  the  elec- 
tinn  aC  the  tribunes  from  the  comitia  centuiiata  la  the 
eomitia  tributa,  and  which  gaie  the  tribunes  power 
to  onginats  measures  in  the  eomitia  tribnta,  a 
power  which  tbey  bad  not  possessed  in  the  eomitia 
centuriata.  He  therelbre  supposes  that  the  IciHan 
law  was  enacted  in  b.  c  471,  in  which  year  a 
Sp.  Icilius  is  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  iirsl  five 
tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes.  (Liv.  ii.  B8.) 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  [bis  law  was  not 
passed  till  B.  c  471  i  but  thete  is  no  reasi  ' 
believing  that  the  Sp.  Icilius  who  was  tribi 
S.  c.  492,  is  a  different  person  irom  the  tribi 
B.C.  471.  Dionyslus  speaks  (ii.  I )  of  a  Sp.  Icilius, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  plots  in  B,  c.  48i,  and  who 
attempted  to  fbrco  ^e  patricians  to  pass  an  agrarian 
law,  by  preventing  them  froin  levying  troops  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Aequi  and  Veientes. 
This  tribune  is  called  by  Livy  ^iL  43),  Sp,  Licinh 
bnt  if  tiie  name  In  Dionysius  is  correct,  be  is  p 
>ably  the  same  as  the  tribune  of  a  c  493,  so  that 
Sp.  Idliua  would  have  been  tribune  foe  the  first  time 
in  493,  the  second  time  in  481,  lUid  the  third  ' 
in  471. 

In  the  year  after  bis  first  tribunate  (a  a  491), 
according  to  the  common  chronolc^,  Sp.  Icili 
was  elected  to  the  aedilesbip,  and  took  an  acti 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  prond  patrician, 
Coriolanus.  He  and  his  colleague  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
were  commanded  by  the  tribunes  to  seize  Coriolo' 
nns,  but  were  driven  awiiy  by  the  patricians  by 
miun  force  j  and  when  they  afterwards  atlempWd 
to  hqri  bim  down  fiom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  they  were 
again  prevented  by  the  patricians.  (Dionys.  vii. 
26,  35.) 

S.  C.  IciLiUB  Ri'OA,  is  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius (vi.  S9)  as  one  of  the  first  five  tribunes  of  the 
plebs,  upon  the  estabUebment  o(  the  office  in  K  c 
493. 

3.  L.  Icilius,  a  son  of  the  preceding  (Bionys. 
xi.  28),  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
eloquence.  In  his  first  tribunate  (a  c.  456),  he 
claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for  the 
assignment  of  the  Aveniine  (de  Avenlino  pnUiaaido) 
to  the  plebsi  iiotwilbatanding  the  furious  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  patricians.  The  Aventine 
had  ~af  to  this  time  been  part  of  the  domain  land, 
enjoyed  by  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  plebeians 
paid  rent  for  the  bouses  which  tbey  occupied.  By 
the  Icilian  law  the  palncnans  were  indemnified  for 
the  value  of  their  bondings  ;  but  itwaa,  asNiebubr 
remarks,  of  great  importance  for  the  independence 
of  the  [debeians  that  the  patricians  should  not  be 
their  landlords,  and  thus  able  to  control  their  votes, 
and  likewise,  when  bloody  fouds  were  so  likely  to 
break  out,  that  the  plebeians  eliould  be  in  exclusive 
poBsesMon  of  a  qimrter  of  their  own.  and  one  too 
BO  strong  as  the  Avcntine.  (Dionys.  s.  31,  32  ; 
Liv.  iii.  Si  ;  Niebuhr,  Nisi,  of  Home,  vol.  ii.  p. 
30[.)  In  the  following  year  (b,  r.  455),  Icilins 
and  bis  colleagues  were  again  elected  tribunes,  and 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  the  patrldane  pre- 
vented by  open  violence  from  being  put  to  the  vote. 
Three  patrician  houses,  the  Cloelii,  the  Postumii, 
and  the  Sempronii,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  their 
property  confiscated  ;  but  the  patricians  restored  it 
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to  the  accused.    The  discussion  upon  tlie  agrarian 
law  was  then  renewed,  but  was  agwn  JnteiTupted 
by  an  invneion  of  the  Ae^ui.   (Liv.  iii.  31 ;  Dionys, 
X.  33—43.) 

Six  years  afterwards  (b.  c  499)  Icilius  was  ona 
of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the 
decemvirs.  Virginia  bad  been  betrothed  to  him, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius ;  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father's  hand,  to  save  her  from  the  lust  of  the  de- 
cemvir, Tcilius  bearded  the  tyrant,  and  over  her 
deadbodyiDueed  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors.  While  Virginius  induced  the 
army  on  the  Algidua  to  disown  the  decemvirs,  and 
tj>  march  to  the  ArenUne,  Icilius  hurried  to  the 
army  which  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Sabines,  and  previulcd  upon  them  likewise  to  desert 
the  government.  Both  armies  subsequently  united 
and  encamped  upon  the  Sacred  Mount :  tiie  patri- 
uans  were  obliged  to  give  way,  the  decemvirs  re- 
signed, and  the  tribuneship  and  right  of  appeal 
were  restored  to  the  plebs.  The  troops  thereuport 
returned  to  the  Aventine  ;  and  in  the  election  of 
tribunes  which  followed,  Icilius  obtained  the  oifico 
for  the  third  time.  On  his  proposition,  a  plebis- 
citum  wits  pa^ed,  securing  indemnity  to  idl  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.    He  likewise 

against  App.  Claudius,  and  he  in  particular  came 
fijrw^d  as  the  accuser  of  the  M.  Claudius,  the  client 
of  the  decemvir,  who  had  claimed  Virguiln  as  his 
shtve.  Icilius  is  mentioned  once  more  at  the  close 
of  the  year  as  proporing  to  the  tribes  that  the  con- 
ents,  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  should  enjoy  a 
triumph  for  their  victory  over  the  Sabines,  an 
honour  which  had  been  refused  them  by  the  senate, 
on  account  of  their  popularity  with  the  plebs.  The 
proposition  was  carried  ;  and  this  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  triumph  was  celebrated 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  iii.  44 
—64,  63 ;  Dionys.  ni.  28—46.) 

Livy  (iii.  46)  speaks  of  a  brother  of  Icilius,  who 
hastened  with  tile  eon  of  Numitorins  to  the  Roman 
army,  to  inform  Virginius  of  the  foul  plot  formed 
against  his  daughter.  (Comp.  Dionys.  xi.  37,  who 
speaks  of  this  Icilius  under  the  titie  of  fforimos, 
by  wliich  he  perhaps  means  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  brother.) 

5—7.  IciLU.     Threeof  this  family  were  elected 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  in  B.  c  409  (Liv.  iv.  54), 
of  whom  was  probably  the  L.  Icilins,  who  was 
une  of  the  plebs  three  years  before,  B.  c  412. 
(Liv.  iv.  52.)     The  three  Icilii  in  their  tribunate' 
urged  the  plebs  to  elect  guaestors  irom  their  own 
body ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  the  plebeians 
obl^ned  this  dignity,  three  out  of  the  fonr  ^naes- 
tora  being  chosen  from  them.     The  Icilii  also  made 
great  efforts  to  secure  the  consular  tribunate  next 
year  for  the  plebeians,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
patricians  elected.    (Liv.  iv.  54 — SS.) 
ICTI'NUS  ('l«T?™i),  a  contemporary  of  Peri- 
(B,  was  the  arehitcct  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  A^iena,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and^the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.     The  former  was  built  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed 
B.C.  438:  Callicrales  Wits  associated  witiiletinns 
the  work.     The  latter  is  thought  to  have  been 
upleted  before  a  c.  431,  on  the  ground  that  it 
not  Ukely  that  Ictmus  built  it  after  the  breaking 
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out  of  ike  Peli^onnesisn  war,  an  BCguinent  liy 
means  conclnsive.  Ic^ua  waa  a!s»  the  architect 
of  the  shrine  (MHtrrmdf  mjinfsjat  EleQBiB,in 
the  myateriea  were  celebrated ;  it  was  a  very  large 
building,  without  eilemal  porticaei,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  accommodate  a  vast  number  of  peitons. 
All  these  buildings  were  of  the  Doric  order.  Ic- 
tinus,  in  conjnnition  with  Carpion,  wrote  a  de- 
ecription  of  the  Parthenon.  (Pftas.  viii.  41.  §  5  ; 
Strab.  is.  pp.  395,  396  ;  Phit.  Peria.  13  ;  Vjtrav. 
.    vii.  Prooem.  g§  13, 16.)  [P.  S.J 

IDAEA.  ("lioio),  the  name  of  aeveisJ  nymphs 
(Paus-x.  12.  §4:  seeTEUCRUS,  Phineus);  hut  it 
occurs  also  aa  a  surname  of  Cyhele.  (Virg.  ^dn.  x, 
252;  He8jch.!.«.)  [L.S.1 

IDAEI DACTYLI.  [Dactvi.1.] 
IDABU8  ClBniot).  I.  A  eon  of  DardiUius  and 
Chryae,  and  brother  of  Deimaa,  went  with  his 
fether  from  Peloponnesus,  by  way  of  Samothrace, 
to  Phrygia,  and  settled  on  the  mountains  of  Phiy- 
gia,  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Ida,  or 
the  Idaean  mountains.  He  is  fiirlher  saii  to  have 
instituted  there  the  worship  and  mysteries  of  the 
Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods.     (Dionya.  HaL  i. 

ei.)    . 

%  A  eon  of  Priam.     (Ptolem.  Hephaeet  6.) 

3.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Helena.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lg- 
eopi.  B45 ;  Dictys  Crst.  T.  6.) 

4.  A  herald  of  the  Trojans.  (Hom.  B.  iii.  347, 
vii.  376,  881,  413,  xsiv.  32B.) 

son  of  Dares,  the  Trojan  priest  of  Hephaea- 
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_  -  _e  IdaeuB  also  occurs  as  a  surname 
of  Zeus  {Hom.  11.  mi.  606),  and  of  Heracles,  as 
an  Idaean  Dactyl.     (PauB.  v.  8.  §1.)     [L.  8.] 

IDAEU8  {'ISaibs),  a  punter  in  the  train  of 
Agesilans  in  Aeia  Minor,  about  B.  c  396.  (Xen. 
Ile/l.  iv.  1.  g  39.)  Plutarch  calls  him  Adaeus 
{Apes.\S).  [P.S.] 

IDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Aphroditfl,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Idalion  in  Cyprus.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  680, 
693,  T.  760,  X.  86  ;  Ov.  Art  AmM.  106 ;  Sliab.ii». 
p.  682  ;  Theocrit.  iv.  101 :  Bion,  i.  36.)    [L.  S.] 

IDANTHYHSUS  (TOi'Pvpm!).  1.  A  Hog  of 
the  Scythians,  under  whom,  according  to  8tiabo, 
they  overran  Ask,  and  advanced  as  far  aa  Egypt. 
This  was  perhaps  the  incursion  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  they  held  Asia  for  28 
years,  and  were  ultiniafelj  driven  out  by  Cyai- 
ares,  B.C.  607.  According  to  Herodotua,  however, 
the  king,  who  led  tha  expedition  of  which  he  gives 
an  account,  waa  Madyas  i  and  Madyaa  ia  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (i.  p.61)  as  ting  of  the  Cimwia- 
Tians.  An  incursion  of  tlie  St^ians  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  in  very  early  thnea  is  recorded  by 
Justin,  but  in  an  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  way. 
(Strab.  IV.  p.  687  ;  Herod,  i.  15,103—106,  iv.  II, 
13,  67,  vil  20  ;  Just.  ii.  3 ;  Clint.  F.  H.  vol  i. 
sub  annis  634,  632,  60G,  607.) 

3.  Another  king  of  tie  ScythiaJis,  pro!>ably  a 
descendant  of  tha  above.  He  was  a  son  of  Sau- 
lius,  tie  brother  and  slayer  of  Anacharais.  When 
Dareius  Hystaspjs  invaded  Scythin,  about  B.  c. 
608,  and  ^e  Scythians  istreated  before  him,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Idanthyrsus,  calling  upon  him 
either  to  fight  or  submit.  The  Scythian  king  an- 
swered that,  in  flying  before  the  Persians,  he  was 
not  uiged  by  fear,  but  was  merely  living  the  wan- 
dering life  to  which  he  was  aceoalomed — that  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  fight  the  Persians, 
as  he  had  neither  cities  for  them  to  take  nor  hmds 
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for  thetn  to  ravage  ;  hut  that  if  ttiey  would  attempt 
to  disturb  the  Scythian  tombs  where  their  fiithera 
hiy,  they  should  see  whether  they  woidd  fight  with 
them  or  not^tliat,  as  fur  submission,  he  paid  that 
to  none  but  the  gods  of  Scvthia,  and  that,  instead 
of  the  required  gifts  of  eardi  and  water,  he  would 
send  the  invader  each  gifts  as  hefilted  him.  A 
helald  afterwards  came  to  Daraius  with  the  preaent 
of  a  bu-d,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,  the  ex- 

siderably.  (Herod,  iv.  76,  120,  127.  131,  132; 
Plot.  Reg.  et  Imp.  ApopML,  p.  8,  ed.  Tauchn.; 
Justin,  ii.  3,  S,  vii.  3 ;  Otoe.  ii.  8.)  [K  E.J 

IDASCi3m).  1.  A  person  who  was  killed  by 
Phineua  at  the  wedding  of  Perseus.  (Ov.  -WW. 
V,  90.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  married  to  Hip- 
podice.     (Apallod.  ii.  1.  g  fi.) 

3.  One  of  the  companions  of  Diomedea,  who  were 
metamorphosed  into  birds  by  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
lit.,  p..  mi.  ilv.  M4.) 

i.  A  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arena,  the  daughter 
nf  Oobalua,  whence  he  and  his  brother  Lynceus 
are  called  Apharetides,  or  Aphaieidae.  He  waa 
married  to  Marpessa,  and  became  by  her  Ihe&lher  of 
Cleopatra  or  Alcyone.  (Horn. /(.is.S.^O.&c. ;  Apol- 
iod.  iii.lO.  J  3;  Eustath.  orf ffom.  p.776.)  His 
mother  is  also  called  Polydoia,  Laocoosa,  or  Ame. 
(Theocrit.  xxdi.  SOS  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoBoa.  Rhod.  i. 
151{  lietz.  ad  Li/coiA.&\\.)  Hisdaughler  waa 
called  Alcyone,  because  Marpessa  waa  once  earned 
off  by  Apollo,  and  lamented  over  the  seponitioD  from 
her  beloved  husband,  as  Alcyon  had  once  wept  about 
Ceyt  (Horn.  II.  ii.  561  ;  Paus.  iv.  2.  {  5.)  Idas 
carried  otF  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evenu;s,  fer 
whose  hand  Apollo  also  waa  suing,  and  waa  assisted 
by  Poseidon,  who  gave  him  a  winged  chariot ' 
EvenuB,  who  pnrsned  him,  could  not  overtake  him, 
but  Apollo  found  him  in  Messene,  and  took  the 
maiden  from  him.  The  two  lovers  fought  for  her 
possession,  but  Zens  separated  them,  and  left  the 
decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from  feai 
lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew  old. 
(ApoUod.  i.  7.  $  8,  &c. ;  Horn.  R.  I  e.)  The  two 
brathers,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  also  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt  (ApoUod.  i.  a  J  2 ;  Ov.  Met.  viii. 
306),  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Ai;gonauts. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  g  16  ;  Apolion.  Rhod.  i.  161,  &e. ; 
Orph.  Argon.  178.^  In  the  latter  expedition  Idas 
killed  the  boar  which  had  destroyed  Idmon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lycus  (Hygin.  Fab.  14),  but  when  he 
attempted  to  deprive  Teuthraa,  king  of  Myaia,  of 
hia  kingdom,  he  was  conquered  by  Telepnus  and 
Parthenopaeus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  100.)  The  most 
celebrated  part  of  the  story  of  the  Apharetidae  is 
their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri,  with  whom  they  had 


carried  off  some  herds  from  Arcadia,  and  Idas  was 
juested  to  divide  the  booty  into  equal  parts.  He 
thereupon  divided  a  hull  into  four  parts,  deolaring 
'Jiat  he  who  should  have  eaten  bis  quaiter  iirst 
ihould  have  half  the  booty,  and  the  one  who  should 
inieh  hb  next  ahould  have  the  other  half.  Idas 
himself  not  only  devoured  hia  own  quarter,  but 
also  that  of  his  brother,  and  then  drove  away  the 
■hole  herd  into  Messenia.  The  Dioscuri,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  proceeding,  marched 
Messenia,  carried  olf  the  Arcadian  oxen,  toge- 
ther with  much  other  booty  made  in  Messenia,  and 
lay  in  ambush  in  a  hollow  oak  tree  to  wail  tot 
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Ida*  luid  Lynceus.  The  latler,  whose  eyea  were 
ao  keen  that  he  could  see  through  CTery  thing,  die- 
ooTcred  Caslor  Ihrougl  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  and 
pointed  him  oat  to  Idas,  who  killed  him.  Polf- 
flences,  in  order  to  avenge  his  hrolher,  pursued 
tinm  and  ran  Lynceas  thiongh  with  Ilia  (pear- 
Idas,  in  retiin;,  struck  Polydouces  wish  a  stone  so 
fljolentlv,  tliat  he  fell  and  Muted  ;  whcreapon  ZeRS 
Slew  Idas  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Apollod.  iii. 
II.  $2;  Tzeti.  ad  I^/cr^.  611,  MS;  Ov.  Fast. 
T.  7O1),  &c)  This  fight  between  the  Aphareidae 
and  the  Dioecori,  which  is  placed  by  some  writers 
in  Meesenia,  by  others  in  Laconia,  and  by  Ovid  in 
the  n^hbourhood  of  Aphidna,  is  related,  with 
Blindly  ifatia^one,  by  Theocritus  (xxii.  137,  &o.), 
PindM  (A'bib.  X.  60,  &o. ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  2.  {  4, 
13.  $  1},  and  Hyginus  {FcA.  80).  The  tomb 
of  the  Aphareidae  was  shown  at  Sparta  ae  h' — 
the  time  ef  Paus^ias  (iii.  13.  g  1),  who,  hov 
thinks  teat  in  reality  they  had  been  bnried  in 
l^essenia,  where  the  ^ght  had  taken  place.  They 
were  r^iesenled  in  a  painting,  together  with  their 
fether  AphareuB,  in  a  temple  at  Mefisene.  {Pe 
iv.  31,  J  9.)  Idas  ainne  was  represented  on 
chest  of  Cypaelus  in  the  act  of  leading  Marpessa 
ant  of  the  l^ple  of  Apollo,  who  had  carried  her 
nS.    (Pans.  V.  18.*  ],) 

5.  Two  my^ienl  heroes  distinguished  in  the 
■ms  agunsC  Thebet,  (he  one  of  Onchestus,  and 
the  other  of  TaanMua.  (Stat  I'M.  vi.  553,  vii. 
588.)  [L.8.] 

IDA'TIUS,  IDA'CIUS,  or  ITHA'CIUS,  nol 
to  mention  sundiy  other  vaiiations  of  the  M8S.,  c 
native  of  Lhnica,  in  Gallicia,  flourished  dnring  the 
latter  half  of  the  lifth  century,  was  in  all  probability 
an  eccle^astic,  and  is  known  to  as  ai  the  author  of 
a  Chromt^ia  arranged  according  to  the  aucceasir ' 
ofempeioci,  which  commences  a.  d.  379,  the  per 
where  Hieronyrans  breaks  off,  and  extends  don 
(0  A.  D.  4G9,  thus  embracing  a  period  of  ninety 
yeais.  la  addition  to  the  mere  ennmeration  of 
names  and  dates,  a  short  account  of  the  principal 
occurrences  is  inserted,  refeiring  chiefly  to  Spanish 
Kflurs,  and  from  a.  n.  427  iftetius  advances  his 
own  personal  testimony  to  the  trutli  of  the  flvents 
recorded.  He  seems  to  have  executed  his  task 
with  much  care,  and  although  a  few  errors  have 
been  detected  here  and  there,  the  compilation  must 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  repertory  1^  naked  his- 
torical iasts. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  Chronicle  was  printed 
in  the  Antiqa^ie  Ledktifs  of  Canisius,  4te.  1601, 
and  m  the  first  edition  of  the  Thesajtms  Temportim 
of  J.  J.  Scaliget,foL  Lag.  Bat.  1606,  butit  was  first 
pablished  in  a  complete  form,  from  an  ancient  MS., 
by  Sinnond,  Paris,  1619  {Opera,  foL  Venet.  1728, 
vol  ii.  p.  223),  and  lvill  be  femd  in  the  second 
edition  of  ScaUger'a  Tkeaaaraa,  foL  Arast.  1658  ; 
in  the  Biiliolheea  Max.  Pair.  Lug.  Bat  1677,  voL 
vii.  p,  1231 ;  in  the  B^UoOeca  Palntm  of  Gallond, 
vol.  X.  p.  323 ;  in  the  Veil.  Lot.  Scr^  Cinm.  of 
Roncalli,  Patav.  1 787  i  and  in  the  drmaea  MedH 
^cei  of  RBBler,Tobuig.  179B. 

Sinnond  found  in  his  MS.  immediately  after  the 
dmnicinn  a  set  of  ibsti,  exhibiting  a  complete  ca- 
talogue of  the  Homan  consuls  from  the  institution 
of  the  office,  in  the  year  of  the  city  246,  down  to 
A.  D.  468,  together  with  a  few  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable  ttansaetions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies— a  production  which,  from  some  reeemblanco 
in  style,  he  supposed  to  belong  also  to  Idatiua  ;  but 
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oridauon,  attho^h  acquiesced  in  by  Roncaili, 


srally  adznitted. 

These  FagH  Consutares,  Desertptto  (hmjilraa,  or 
Fasti  Idaiiaid,  were  first  published  by  Sirmoiid 
along  with  the  Chronicle,  but  in  a  more  perfect 
shape  by  Labbe,  in  his  Nova  SaHolieca  MSS.  fbl. 
Paris,  1658,  and  will  be  fiiund  in  the  Biiiiolieea 
Max.  Pidram,  m  the  Biblisthaia  Palnan,  of  Gil- 
land,  in  the  Venice  edition  of  Sirmond,  in  Roncalli, 
and  in  R5sl^,  as  referred  to  above,  and  also  in 
Theaatiras  Antiqia/atiim  liomanaraia  of  Graevios, 
vol  xi.p.  246.  (See  tiie  dissertations  of  Roncaili 
and  of  Hosier,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  by 
Bahr.  Gesddshte  <kr  Rom.  LtUeraL  Suppl.  Band. 
§  45.)  [W.  R.] 

IDE  ('IBij).  J.  A  daughter  of  MelissUs  and 
Amaltheia,  and  sister  of  Adrasteia,  one  of  the 
Idaean  nymphs,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the  mfant 
2eus  to  be  educated.  (Apollod.  i  1.  g  G.)  She 
was  represented,  with  other  nymphs,  on  the  altar 
of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,     (Pans.  viii.  47,  §  2.) 

2.  An  Idnean  nymph,  1^  whom  Zeus  became 
the  father  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  (Etymol.  Magii. 
p.  465,) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Gorybos,  by  whom  Lycastus, 
the  son  of  Rhadamanthrs,  became  the  Mhev  of 
Minos.     (Died.  iv.  60.) 

4.  A  nymph  by  whom  Byrtacus  became  the 
latiier  of  Nisus.     (Virg.  Am.  ix.  177.)        [L.  S.] 

IDMON  i'lS/xav),  a  eon  of  Apollo  and  Aateria, 
the  daughter  of  Coronas  (SchoL  ad  Jpollon.  Shod. 
L  139),  or,  according  to  otiiers,  of  Apollo,  by  An- 
tianeira,  <i  Ampycns,  or  of  Apollo  and  f^iene. 
(Orph.  Arff.  185,  &c,,  721;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  i. 
1 39,  &c ;  Hygin.  F^.  i  i  i  comp.  VaL  Flacc,  i. 
228.)  He  was  one  of  the  soothsayers  who  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts:  his  name  ugnifies  "the 
knowing,"  and  has  been  conudered  to  be  a  mere 
epithet  of  Thestor  or  Mopaus.  (Schol.  ad  ApoBtm. 
KM.  I  139.)  He  joined  the  expedition  of  the 
Ai^^nauts,  although  be  knew  belbrehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Maiiandynians  by  a  boar  or  a  serpent ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  died  of  a  disease.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  g  23 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  140,  443,  ii.  815, 
&C.  i  Val.  Flacc.  V.  2,  to,)  The  Megarians  and 
Boeotians  who  were  to  fi)und  Herocleia,  were  com- 
manded by  Apollo  to  build  the  town  round  the 
tomb  of  the  hero,  and  to  worship  him  as  the  pro.- 
tector  of  the  place.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  S46,  &c) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Idmon.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  i  B;  Ov.  Mei. 
vi.  8,138;  Stat.  IKei.  iii.  889.)  [L,  S,] 

IDOMENEUS  CISo/MMiii),  h  son  of  Deuca- 
lion, and  gtandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae ;  and 
hence  he  traced  his  pedigree  to  Zeus  and  Helios. 

among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  II.  xiii,  450, 
&c.,  Od.  xii,  181 ;  Pans.  v.  25.  $  £  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
3.  }  Ii  DictCret-i.  Ij  Hygin,  J'oS.81.)  He  ia 
sometimes  called  Lyctina  or  Cnosius,  ttom  the 
Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and  Cnoaus.  (Virg.  Aeji. 
iii,  400;  Died.  v.  79,)  In  conjunction  with  Meri- 
ones,  the  son  of  his  huTf-brother  Molua,  he  Iti  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  l^oy,  and  was  one  of 
'le  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  offered 
>  fight  with  Hector,  and  distinguished  himself 
ipeoally  in  the  battle  near  the  ships,  where  he 
sfew  sereial  Trojans.  (Horn.  E.  ii.  645,  &&,  iii. 
"*■",  iv.  251,  r.  43,  vii.  I6S,  xiii.  361,  &c„  ivi, 
)    PhilosWatus  {ITtr.  7)  even  relates  that  while 
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the  Greek  hctoes  v™ro  wniling  at  Anlis,  Cretan 
Eunbaasodors  came  to  Agamemnon  to  announce  tbat 
Idomeneus  would  join  him  willi  one  bnndred  Cretan 
Bhijia,  if  Agamemnon  would  share  the  ennreme 
command  with  him.  Afiec  the  feU  of  Troy,  Ido- 
meneus  returned  home  in  eofety  (Hom.  Od,  iii 
191  ;  IHod.T.79>,  thoDgh  the  post-Homeric  tradi- 
tions inform  us  that  once  in  a  storm  he  vowed  to 
Poseidon  to  saerifice  (o  him  wbaterec  he  should 
meet  tint  on  his  landing,  if  the  god  wonld  grant 
him  a  siSa  retnm.  The  first  peraon  he  met  on 
landing  was  his  own  son.  He  sccordingl;  aacriflced 
his  son  ;  and  as  Crete  was  thereupon  Tinted  hy  a 
plague,  tbfl  Cretans  expelled  Idonianens.  He  want 
to  Ita^,  where  he  settled  in  Calabria,  und  built 
temple  to  Athena.  From  thence  he  is  said  to  ha^ 
egaiB  migrated  to  Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
to  have  settled  near  the  temple  of  the  Claijan 
ApoUo,  and  to  Jiave  been  buried  on  Mount  Ce 
phuB  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  131,  401,  B31,  id.  2 
Stiab  X  p.479;&choL>Hifom.(M.xii;.359.) 
Olympia  his  statue,  the  work  of  Onatas,  stood 
among  the  images  of  those  who  drew  lot 
was  to  light  with  Hector,  and  on  his  shield  a  cock 
was  represented.  (Pans,  v.  25.  £  5  ;  comp,  Horn. 
R.  viL  161 ,  &C.)  Bis  tomb  was  shown  at  Cnosus, 
where  he  and  Meriones  wore  worshipped  as  heroes. 
(Diod.  V.  79.)  Another  personage  of  the  name  ot 
Idomenena  is  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Priam. 
(ApoUod.  iii,  12.  S  6.)  [L.  S.] 

IDO'MBNEUS  ('iBo/tfi-rfs),  of  Lamptacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
a  0.  310—270.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life,  sare  that  he  married  Balis,  the  sister  of  San- 
dee,  who  was  also  a  native  of  I^unpsacna,  and  a 
pupil  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laai.  k.  33,  25  j  Sliah. 
siii.  p.  689  ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  279.  f )  Idomeneus 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  philosophical  and 
historical  works,  and  though  the  latter  were  not 
regarded  as  otveiygreatauthorityfPlul.Z'en!.  23), 
still  they  must  haye  been  ot  considerable  value,  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  chially  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  private  life  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Greece. 

The  titles  of  the  following  works  of  Idomeneus 
ace  mentioned:  1.  'luropia  tSiv  sark  Xa/ioBp^- 
miy.  (Suid.  s.  v.)  This  work  is  probably  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(i.  916),  where  for  TpmKif,  we  should  read  2aj«- 
(Ipjmm/.  3.  Hipl  TV"  'SoHpatmSy.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii 
19,20;    Athen.  xiii.  p.  611,  d) 

We  do  not  know  for  certain  the  title  of  the  work 
or  works  of  Idomeneus,  which  contained  some 
account  of  the  foEo  wing  persons : — of  the  Peisistia 
lidae  (Athen.  lij.  p.S33,  E),  of  Themistocles(  Athen 
sii.  p.  fiSS,  d^  siii.  p.  576,  c.  j  comp.  Sdiol.  od 
Jri^^  Vesp.  941,  where  Themisfodes  appears  t 
be  meant,  and  not  Thucydidea,  the  son  of  Milesius 
as  the  Scholiast  says),  of  Aristeidefl(Plnt.^™(.10; 
ofPericlBs(Plut.i'e™i.  10,  35),  of  Demosthene 
(Plut.  Ikm.  15,  23  ;  Athen.  iiij.  p.  593,  f.),  of 
Aeachines(Apollon.  VH.  Aesdi.  p.  24?,  ed.  Bekker), 
of  Hvperides  (Atiien-  iJii-  p-  590,  d.),  and  of 
Phocion  (Plut.  PiM.  4).  It  is  not  improbablo 
that  all  these  persons  were  mentioned  in  one  work, 
to  which  modern  writers  have  asMgned  yarioUB 
conjectural  titles.  londus  {HiO.  ScrgiL  Philos.  ii, 
].  p.  118)  conjectured  that  it  was  entitied  n*pl 
Mii£wF  Jb-tpSr,  Heeren  {Da  Foni.  nt.Plid.  p.  93) 
that  it  was  a  Greek  history,  and  Lazac  {Led.  All. 
p.  113)  that  it  was  styled  n*pl  -nia  tSv  iyS6iw 
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Tpufij!,  while  SinMnia  {ad  Pht.  Perid.  p.  313, 
&c)  labours  to  show  that  all  the  passages  quoted 
above  are  taken  firan  the  SwiipariKi.  The  true 
title  of  the  work  is,  howevei",  in  all  probability 
restored  by  a  happy  emendation  of  Sauppe  (JKesi- 
isdies  Museum,  p.  450,  for  1343),  who,  in  place  of 
the  corrupt  passage  in  Bekker's  AReahta  (p.  349, 
27),  tbs  Si  *Idi*n4vTjs  ^t^tI  S7}ftayay6p,  reads  ^s  di 
'ISoHfi'ii!  ^jjo-i  wfpl  iT)iiayoyYav.  The  title  -Kfpl 
Sri/ittyayar  agrees  also  much  better  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  passages  than  any  of  ttie  other 
titles  which  have  been  proposed.  (Sintenis,  Fijn 
Sscursia  to  Plularek'a  PeTtdes;  Vossius,  De 
Hislor.  Grate  p.  105,  ed.  Weslermann  ;  Chnlon, 
Fos(.flettvo].  iiLp.4BB.) 

IDOTHEA.    [EiDOTHEi.] 

IDRIEUS  or  HI'DRIEUS  ('ISpirij,  Diod. ; 
ISpaii,  Strab.  Arr.),  king  or  dynast  of  Caria.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Hecalomnas,  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow 
of  his  brother  Maussolus,  in  B.C  351.  Shortly 
after  his  acceasion  he  was  rejuired  by  the  Pcruan 
king,  Artasenes  Ochus,  to  iit  out  an  annament  for 
the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  a  request  with  which  ho 
readily  complied ;  and  having  equipped  a  fleet  of 
40  triremes,  and  assembled  an  army  of  8000  mer- 
cenary troops,  despaluhed  them  against  Cyprus, 
under  the  command  of  Evagoraa  and  (he  Athenian 
g^iecal  Phocion.  This  is  the  only  event  of  hia 
reign  which  is  recorded  to  us ;  but  wo  may  infer, 
&om  an  expression  of  laocratea,  in  n.  c.  346  {PM- 
Upp.  p.  10^  e),  that  the  friendly  relations  between 
him  and  the  Persian  king  did  not  long  continue : 
they  appear  to  have  come  even  to  an  open  rupture. 
But  the  hostility  of  Persia  did  not  mterfere  with 
his  prosperity,  for  he  is  spoken  of  by  Isooales  in 
the  same  pass^^  as  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  the  princes  of  Asia ;  and  Demoa^enes 
tolls  us  {de  Pcwe,  p.  6S)  that  he  had  added  to  his 
hereditary  domimona  the  important  islands  of 
Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes.  He  died  of  disease  in 
i%  c.  344,  af^r  a  reign  of  seven  years,  leaving  the 
sovereign  power,  by  his  will,  to  his  sister  Ada,  to 
whom,  according  to  the  eastern  custom,  he  had 
been  married.  (Diod.  xw.  43,  45,  69;  Strab. 
liv.  p.  656  i  Arr.  ^so*.  i.  23.  §  8—10.)  [B.H.B.] 


IDYIA  or  EIDYIA  CI!™),  that  is,  the  know- 

5  goddess,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 

d  the  wife  of  the  Cokhiaji  king  Aeetes.     (Hea. 

Theog.  S52 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  343 ;  Hy^.  fbb. 

25  ;  Euslath.odHoiB.p.1193.)  [L.S.] 

JBBOM.     [HrKnoNYMTiE.] 

IGNA'TIUS  {'lyviiw!).     1.   or  Antioch, 

one  of  the  Aposfolicai  Fathers ;  called  also  Thbo- 

onus,  orDKiFKR{J  ©toijuipoi),  a  title  explained 

,  Ignatius  himself  in  his  conversation  with  tho 

emperor  Trajan  \o  mean  "  one  that  has  Christ  in 

his  heart."     Some  of  the  Greeks,  interpreting  the 

epithet  passively  "  borne  or  carried  of  God,"  sup- 
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poaed  that  Igimtias  was  the  little  cliild  whom  o 
Lurd  took  in  his  arms  when  he  rebuked  the  m 
hitiona  contentionB  of  his  disciples  {Mack,  ix,  3 
Ac.)  i  but  diifl  sto^,  wbateTer  currency  it  mi 
hsTS  obtained,  is  nnsnppocted  by  any  earty  tea 
mony,  and  is  in  iiict  contradicted  by  Chrysastom, 
who  inddentally  states  (fn  S.  Tgaal.  HoUalia)  that 
IgnalinB  nerer  saw  Jesua  CKiiet.     Jeranie  indeed, 
in  one  place  (De  Vmi  IllwU  c  16)  slates  that  Ig- 
natius had  seen  Christ ;  bat  ho  did  not  correctly 
nnderstaJid  the  tcit  of  Easebiua,  from  whom  the 
passage  is  translated.     By  the  Syriac  writers,  the 
expression  has  been  understood  to  mean,  " 
ing,"  or  "  dad  with  God." 

AbulpboKifrius  IHisloria  DyaasiiaTiint.  Dgnasi. 
mi.  p.  7B,  ed.  Pococlt,  Oion,  1663)  had  l>een  nn- 
deretood  to  assert  that  Igna^ns  was  a,  native  of 
Nura,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  either  Niiia  in 
Sardinia  or  Nora  in  Cappadocia.  But  the  late  re- 
searches of  Mr,  Carelon  have  shown  that  the 
words  used  had  no  reference  to  the  place  of  hif 
birth, 

Ignatius  conversed  (according  to  Chiysoalom), 
i#lth  the  apostles.  Some  accounts  make  bit 
disciple  of  Peter  ;  but  according  lo  the  better 
thority  of  the  MaTtt/riam  Iffnaiii  (c.  3),  he  i 
together  with  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  John,  'i 
would  lead  to  the  eoiiclnsion  that  Ephesus  or 
its  nei^bouriiood  was  the  place  of  his  reHdence. 
He  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch, 
Chrysostom  says,  by  Uie  choice  of  the  apostles, 
and  was  ord^ed  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands, 
TheodoTct  especially  mentions  Peter  as  the  apostle 
who  laid  hands  on  him.  (Ona.  ad  Maaachos  Mi- 
phmtesiae,  Opp.  toL  iv,  p.  1312,  ed.  Schuh;,)  But 
these  statements  are  hardly  con»st«nt  with  the 
account  of  Ensebius  iChron.  Pari  II.  intcrp. 
Hieron),  that  his  ordination  took  place  A,  n.  6S, 
nhcn  Peter  and  several  of  the  aposties  were 
already  dead.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Fvodius.  whose  ordination  is  placed  in  a,  d,  ii. 
As  an  the  i^stolic  age  a  plurality  of  bishops 
eiisted  m  some  at  least  of  the  first  churclies,  e,  g. 
Lpheaus  and  Phihppi  (comp.  Acts,  sir.  17,28; 
Philip  1  1),  and  as  the  chorch  at  Antiach  wat 
from  the  first  a  large  and  unportant  cbncch,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Ignatius  may  have  been  made 
bishop  before  the  death  of  Evodius,  and  may  there- 
lore  bave  been  ordanod  by  Peter  or  some  other  of 
the  ^roostles. 

Of  the  episcopate  of  Ignatius  wo  know  little. 
He  apneflis  to  have  been  over-eameat  in  ins 
upon  the  prerogativeB  of  the  clergy,  especially  the 
bishops.  The  Marttfriit'iti  lynutH  represents  him  as 
anxious  for  the  stedftsHieaa  of  his  flock  daring  the 
persecution  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Domitian^s 
J*ign  ;  and  incessant  in  watching  and  prayer,  and 
in  instructing  his  people,  fearing  lest  the  more 
ignorant  and  timid  among  tiiem  should  tall  away. 
On  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  he  rejoiced  at 


to  avert  the  violence  of  peraeeution  from  bis  flock, 
and  to  oblain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  far  himaeli; 
he  olfered  himself  as  a  victim,  and  was  brought 
before  the  emperor,  then  at  Antioch  on  Ills  way  to 
the  eastern  frontier  to  attack  the  Armenians  and 
Paitliiiins,    The  conference  between  the  emperjr 
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and  the  bishop  is  given  in  the  Marisrhim  Igmttiif 
it  ended  by  the  emperor  passing  sentence  on 
Ignatius  that  he  should  he  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  He  was  led  to  Rome 
by  B  long  and  tedions  route,  bat  was  allowed  to 
havecommuuication  with  his  fellow- Christians  at  the 
places  at  which  he  stopped.  He  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  at 
the  feast  distinguished  as  ^  Tf«BB«B«iHiTjj,  "  the 
feast  of  the  thirteenth  "  (i.e.  the  thirteenth  before 
the  kalends  of  January,  or  2(lth  Dec  according  to 
our  computation),  one  of  the  days  of  the  Oinlia, 
which  made  part  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Satur- 
nalia. (Diet,  of  Anliq.  a,  v,  SaiitmaHi.)  Sach 
parla  of  him  ae  remained  were  collected  by  his 
sorrowing  frienda,  and  were  taken  back  to  Ati- 
tioch,  where  in  Jerome's  time  they  were  resting  in 
the  cemetery  outside  the  gate  toward  Daphne. 
From  thence  they  were  removed,  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.  to  the  church  of  St,  Ignatius  (pre- 
viously known  as  the  Tychaeum,  or  Temple  of 
Fortune),  in  the  city  of  Antioch.  (Evagr.  H.  E. 
i,  16.)  Their  Bubseqiient  removals  are  uncertain. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Igna^s  is  commemorated 
by  the  Romiah  chnreh  on  the  1  at  of  Feb.  ;  by  the 
Greek  church  on  the  20th  December,  the  correct 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  year  of  Ignatius's  death  haa  been  much 
disputed.  Many  of  the  best  writers  (following 
the  Jl/ortyriiHB /gnoiii),  place  itin  A.  D.  107  i  but 
otiiers  contend  for  a  later  date ;  some  as  late  as 
A.n.  116. 

On  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  Ignatius  is 
E^  to  have  written  seven  episties.  These  are 
ennmeralfld  both  by  Ensebius  (H.  E.  iii.  iS)  and 
Jerome  [De  Vim  lUmtr  c  16).  The  ftct  of  his 
ha\'ing  written  letters,  thongh  without  specifying 
either  the  number  or  the  parties  to  whom  tbey  are 
addressed,  is  atleated  by  his  contemporary,  Poly- 
carp {ad  Pmrpp.  c,  13.  Vers,  Lat.),  who  collected 
several  and  sent  them  to  the  Philippians,  and  some 
quotations  from  him  are  found  in  Irenaeus  (Adv. 
HafTes.  V.  28)  and  Origen  {Prrilig.  ^  Cibi&.  Caati- 
cor.  and  Hoiml.  VI.  m  hawm).  There  ore,  however, 
at  present  extant  fifteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Igna- 
tius. Seven  of  tliese  are  considered  to  be  genuine ; 
namely,  1.  npdt  'E^o-ious,  Ad  Efliegios  ;  2.  Kay- 
niaieSaa',  Ad  /Uiurnessanoi ;  3.  TpoWHawTs,  Ad 
TnUUanoa;  4,  Ufds  'Povmlous,  AdSomaaos;  5. 
^AttZthipeueiv^  Ad  Philadelpheaos;  6.  Sjuvpi^oif, 
adSmrfmeosi  and,  7,  Tlpis  rigXii»fH^or',  Ad  Polv- 
carpXTH.  The  titiea  of  these  epistles  agree  with  the 

found  two  recensions  of  them, — a,  longer,  now  re- 
garded as  an  interpolated  one,  and  a  shorter  form, 
which  ia  con^ered  as  tolerably  uncorrupled.   Two 

great  degree  to  the  two  forms  or  recenaiona  of  the 
Greek  text;  the  lareer,  known  as  the  common 
(vulgata)  veTMon ;  ^e  other  flrst  discovered  and 
published  by  Archbishop  Usiier,  Many  of  the 
interpolations  found  ui  the  larger  form  are  of  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament, 

Five  otVer  epistles,  though  extant  in  Greek,  are 
regarded  as  spurious ;  namely,  B,  npds  i/lapiav  tls 
NfdmAiv  iTiv  vpAs  t$  Zapf^,  or  np^s  Kapiav  Kair- 
aoeaKiTTir,  or  in  KolTlTo€^i^»F,  or  KooToeoXn-ii', 
or  cjf  KturtaSriKteVj  Ad  Muriam^  JVeopofun,  quae 
erf  ad  Zaninm,  or  ^d  Mariiaa  CassotolUmn,  va- 
riously written  CitsU/balUam,  or  Oa&Aaletisem,  or 
M  Cmsolidis,  or  Cbassaobdonaa,  or  Chamhotomai, 
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or  GufaWoi-ttnt.  9.  Up6t  tiiis  ie  TopB-^,  Ad  Till 
seta/'s;  10.  Sliros  ^ApTioxf^,  Ad  AwHof^enos ;  tl, 
Itpoi  "Hpbfpa^  dtdKoyoP  *A*tiox*^™^»  ■^'^  Heronem 
DiacoraaaAiitiaclaaei  \2.  Upii  ^iKawnaiovs,  Ad 
l^hUppvnKS'  Some  copies  add  to  the  title  of  thia 
epielle  the  words  n<()l  RwniaiMTos,  Be  Bi^itia- 
iHOte ;  an  addition  wMch  by  no  means  correcllj 
describes  the  conlonts.  Of  fonr  of  these  spurious 
epielles  two  luident  Latin  yeraiona  are  extant,  the 
conunon  version  and  that  published  by  UElieri  of 
thit  to  the  Philinpians,  there  ia  only  one  version 
(viz.  the  common).  The  epistle  to  Polycarp  in 
the  common  Latin  veraion  ia  defective  ;  contain- 
ing only  aboDt  one  third  of  what  h  in  the  Greek 
tost.     There  is  also  extant,  both  in  the  Greek 
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The  remainii^  thtiie  epiatles  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
are  found  only  in  Latin :  they  are  very  short,  and 
have  long  hsen  given  up  as  apurioos :  they  are, 
13.  &  Joaimi  JHeangdiiilae  ;  14.  Ad  Eimdem; 
and,  15,  Beaiae  Virgini.  With  theae  is  found  a 
letter  of  the  Virgin  to  Ignatins,  Beata  Virgo  Ig- 
naiia,  professing  to  be  an  answer  to  hia  letter. 
Thia  also  is  given  up  aa  spuriona.  The  whole, 
indeed,  of  the  Epistles,  the  first  seven  as  well  as 
the  rest,  have  been  vehemently  aasailed,  and  by 
aome  eminent  schoLira;  but  the  above  statement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned. 

The  extent  and  celebrity  of  the  controversy 
reapectiiig  these  writings,  and  the  unportsnce  of 
the  letters  in  theii'  bearing  on  the  much-diapnted 
question  of  primitive  church  government,  require 

1 495  the  three  Latin  epistles  and  the  tetter  of  the 
Virgin  were  printed  at  Paris,  subjoined  to  the  Vito 
el  Procesatts  S.  T^omae  Ctotittareii^  Marljfris  argier 
Lffieriaie  Eeclisiailica.  In  a.d.  1193,  three  years 
after  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  another  col- 
lection, edited  by  Jacobus  h'aber  of  Etaples  (Sta- 

the  common  Latin  version  of  eleven  letters,  that  to 
Mary  of  Cassobelae  not  being  among  them.  They 
were  publiahod  with  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to 

^sius  Areopagit 
Theae  eleven  epistU 
A.  D.  1503,  Paris,  A.  D.1S15,  Basel,  1520,  and  Stras- 
bnrg,  1537.  In  1516,  the  pr«»ding  fourteen 
epistles,  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  to  Mary 
of  Cassobelae,  were  edited  by  Symphorianua  Cham- 
perins  of  Lyone,  and  published  at  Paris  in  4to. 
with  seven  letters  of  St.  Antony,  commonly  called 
the  Great.  The  whole  of  the  letters  aforibed  to 
Xgnatixis  were  now  before  the  public  in  Latin,  nor 
di>ea  their  genuineness  appear  to  have  been  as 
yet  Buapected,  They  wore  repeatedly  reprinted 
m  the  course  of  the  Hxteenth  century,  tn  a.  n. 
1557  the  twelve  ejnatles  of  Ignatiua  in  Greek  were 
published  by  Vulentinus  Paceus  or  Pacaeus  in 
Svo,  at  Dillingen  in  Suabia  on  the  Danube,  &om 
on  Angsburg  MS.  They  were  reprinted  at  Paris, 
A.  a.  1568  with  critical  emendations.  The  same 
twelve  Greek  epistles  from  another  MS.  from  the 
libnuy  of  Gaspar  a  Nydpcyck,  were  published  by 
Andreas  Gesner  with  a  Latin  version  by  Joannes 
Brunnerus,  fbl.  Zurich,  1559.  In  these  editions 
the  Greek  test  of  the  seven  epistles  was  given  in 
the  larger  form,  the  shorter  form,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  being  as  yet  undiscovered. 


The  genuineness  of  theso  remains  was  now 
called  into  question,  the  acaleness  of  criticism  being 
apparently  increased  by  a  distaste  for  the  contents 
of  the  Epistles.  The  Bnthors  of  the  Cerduriae  Mag- 
d^iurgeniea  were  the  lirst  to  express  thdr  doubts, 
though  with  caution  and  moderation.  Calvin,  in 
his  laaliliilioiies,  i.  3,  declared  that  "  nothing  could 
be  more  silly  than  the  stuff  (naeniae)  which  had 
been  brought  i^t  under  the  name  lif  Ignatius  ; 
which  rendered  the  impudence  of  those  persons 
more  insufterable  who  had  set  themselves  to  de- 
ceive people  by  such  phantoms  (larvae)."  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  that  the  parte  which  in- 
curred Calvin^a  reprehension  were  the  supposititious 
epistles,  or  the  parts  ^nce  found  to  ho  interpolated 
in  the  larger  form  of  the  genuine  ones.  The  con- 
troversy grew  warm ;  the  Romish  writers  and  the 
Episcopalians  commonly  contending  for  tho  genuine- 
ness of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Epistles,  and  some  of 
the  Presbyterians  denying  it.  The  three  opisties 
not  extant  in  Greek  were  the  iiret  given  up  ;  but 
the   rest   were   stoutly  contended   for.      Several 

rated  by  Eueebius  and  the  rest ;  and  some  con- 
tended that  even  those  which  were  genuine  were 
interpolated.  While  the  controversy  whs  in  thia 
state,  Vedelius,  a  professor  at  Geneva,  pubhahed  an 
edition  (&  I&natH  qtare  aetani  O^iiuio,  4to.  Geneva, 
1623),  in  whieh  the  seven  gennme  were  arranged 
apart  from  tiie  other  fivo  epistles.  He  marked  also 
in  the  genuine  epistles  the  parte  which  he  regarded 

not  happy. 

In  1644  appeared  the  edition  by  Archbishop 
Usher  (4to.  Ojtford)  of  the  Epialles  of  Polycarp 
and  Ignatius.  This  edition  contained,  1.  Polipw- 
jdoBii  E^»3toiaTioa  IgnaUanamm  ^Uoi)e  (Poly- 
carp's  Collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius),  con- 
Iwning  Polycarp's  Epistie  to  the  Philippians,  and 
six  of  the  genuine  epietlee  of  Ignatius  (that  to 
Polycarp  being  referred  by  Uaher  to  the  nejct 
class)  in  (he  longer  form,  with  the  common  Latin 
veraion  printed  in  parallel  columns.  The  inter- 
polated portions,  so  i^  as  they  were  ascert^abls 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  Latin  verMon  of  the  shorter 
form,  of  which  Uaher  had  oblaned  two  MSS.  in 
England,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  publish, 
distinguished  liv  being  printed  in  red.  This 
.aion,  however,  by  no  means  reatored  the  text 
.  original  pnrity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  most 
cursory  comparison  of  Usher's  text  with  that  of 
CoteleriuaandLeaerc.  The  edition  of  Usher  fur- 
ther contained,  2.  P^iatohe  B.  Ignaiio  adsGr^}lae  a 
Mediae  Aelatia  Graeds  Sex  (Six  Epistles  ascribed  to 
St.  Ignatius  by  tiie  Greeks  of  tile  Middle  Age). 
The  Epistle  of  Polytarp  was  included  in  this  class, 
with  the  five  spurious  epistles  extant  in  Greek. 
The  common  Latin  version  was  also  printed  with 
theae  in  parallel  columns ;  and  the  three  epistles 
which  are  extant  only  in  Latin  were  subjoined. 
S,  A  Latin  verMon  of  eleven  epistles  (that  to  the 
Philippians  being  omitted)  from  the  two  MSS. 
obtained  by  Ilalier,  and  now  first  printed.    Tiiia 

and  very  ancient.  It  corresponds,  in  the  main,  to 
the  shorter  text  of  the  genuine  Epistiea. 

The  work  of  Usher  contains  also  a  valuable 
introduction  and  notes  to  the  Epistiea  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,the  Apostolical  Conatitutions,  and  tlie 
Canons  naeiibed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  In  1 B46  tlie 
Epistiea  of  Ignatius  were  published  by  Isaac  Vos- 
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eiu8{4tO.  Ainsterdam),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean 
Library  at  Florence.  The  MS.,  which  is  not  accu- 
rately written,  aiid  it  mutilated  at  the  end,  is  vain- 
able  ns  the  enly  one  containing  the  shorter  recension 
of  the  genuine  Epistles :  it  wants,  however,  that  to 
the  Rflraans,  which  was  given  by  Voarfus  in  the 
longer  form,  as  in  the  fbrtner  editions.  The  five 
spurious  epistles,  and  that  of  Mary  of  Caasobalae 


lished ;  the  three  Ladn  Epistles,  Ushet'a  liattn 
version  OC  the  eleven  Greek  I^iatles,  and  the 
coTomon  version  of  that  to  the  Pfailippians,  were 
all  given  by  Voesius.  In  1647  Usher  puUished 
Us  Appmdm  IgmHana,  containing  the  Greek 
text  of  the  seven  Epistles,  and  two  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  Marlifriam  Igaatiu  He  gave  the 
Medicean  text  of  six  of  tlie  Epiatlei ;  that  to  the 
Romans  was  the  common  text  with  the  interpo- 
lations expunged,  sa  determined  by  a  collation  of 
the  epistle  ea  given  in  the  Mart^am,  both  in  the 
Greek  of  Symeon  Malaphrastes  and  the  Latin 
versions  pnhlished  by  UsJiW.  The  text  of  Ignatius 
was  thas  settled  on  the  basis  of  MS.  authority, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Remans, 
aftd  that  was  afterwards  published  by  Le  Clare 
from  a  manuscript  m  the  Colbertine  Library. 

After  file  controversy  had  been  carriedon  for  some 
time,  and  great  progress  had  been  made  towaids  the 
seltiement  of  the  text,  the  moat  formidable  attack  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epiatlea  nas  made  by  Daill^ 
(Dalbens),  one  of  the  moet  enuuent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  in  his  work  De  Sctiplis  gaaa  aai  Dio- 
nj/lH  Ara^agilae  el  J^alii  AnliaJmii  dram^ 
runter  Libii  duo,  4to.  Geneva,  1666.  The  works 
of  Ignatius  form  the  subjeot  of  the  second  book. 
This  attack  of  Daill^  called  forth  the  Vindieiae 
Iqnaliaiiae  of  Bishop  Pearson,  4tA.  Cambridge, 
l'673,  which  may  be  considered  as  baring  ex- 
hausted the  controveray.     The  subsequent  contrl- 

The  genuineness  and  substantial  integrity  of  the 
seven  episties  in  the  ahorler  fonn  may  be  consi- 
dered as  now  generally  recognised. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatiua  are  characterised  by 
simplicity  of  thought  and  by  piety.  His  eagerness 
to  obtdn  the  crown  of  martyrdom  has  been  cen- 
sured ;  and  hie  zeal  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the 
bishops  and  ciergy  to  reverence  and  obedience  is 
very  great.  Perhaps  this  characteristic,  which  has 
quickened  the  euapielons  ofi  or  objections  to,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  may  be  lathec  regarded 
as  an  argument  that  they  were  written  while  those 
claims  were  by  Do  means  ^eralty  admitted.  His 
aeal  in  enforcing  them  is  an  indication  of  them 
being  disputed,  as  men  do  not  'contend  for  what 
,  no  one  denies.  The  Greek  style  of  Ignatius  ie  by 
no  means  good,  which  is  accounted  lor  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Greek  not  being  his  vemacuJar 
tongue. 

The  most  tranplele  and  valuable  edition  of  Igna- 
tius is  that  contained  in  the  Fotres  Apoalolioi  of 
CoteleriuB,  the  second  edition  of  which  by  Le 
Clerc  (2  vols.  Ibl.  Amsterdaui.  !724)  contains  the 
two  recensions  of  the  genuine  epistles,  all  the  spu- 
rious epistles  (Greek  and  Latin),  with  the  epistles 
of  Mary  of  Cassobetae  and  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  two 
ancient  Latin  versions  {the  common  one  and 
Usher's),  the  JWor^OTam  lyaalii,  the  DIssertatioiieB 
Ci.e.  the  Introduction)  of  Usher,  the  Vindiaae  of 
Pearson,  a  Dissertalio  do  _  Igsaiiania  EpisloUs,  by 
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Le  Clerc,  and  variorum  notes.  A  uaefiil  edition  of 
the  genuine  Epistles  with  those  of  Clement  of 
Borne  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Martpia  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  was  pubhshed  by  Jacobson  (2  vols. 
Bvo.  Oxford,  1838).  There  nxe  versions  m  several 
of  the  langu^es  of  modem  Europe  ;  including  two 
English  tranSatione,  an  old  one  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  and  a  modem  one  by  Clomentson  (Bvo. 
1827).  Wake's  translation  has  been  repeatedly 
published. 

Ehed-jesu,  the  Syrian,  speaks  of  Ignatius-  as 
having  written  De  Re  Fidei  et  Catiofus,  but  he  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  bis  Epistles  (Assemaui, 
BibU  Orfejrf.  voL  lii.  p.  ii  p.  16,  17).  There 
is  also  a  Syriac  liturgy  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  of  which 
a  Latin  version  is  given  by  Renaudol  {Liturg. 
OrieKlaUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  21fi,  &c),  who  dechtres  it  to 

The  Afart^riam  IpmdU,  which  is  our  chief  au- 
thority for  the  rarcumsfaoces  of  Ignatius'  death, 
professes  to  be  written  by  eye-wimesses,  the  com- 
panions of  his  voy^^  to  Rome,  supposed  to  he 
Fhilo,  a  deacon  of  Tarsus  or  some  other  church  in 
Cilicia,  and  Rheus  Agathopns,  a  Syrian,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad  Phiht- 
delph.  ell;  Ad  Swiymeos,  c.  13).  Usher  odds  to 
them  a  third  person.  Gains,  but  on  what  authority 
we  know  not,  and  Gallandius  adds  Crocus  men- 
tioned by  Ignatius  [Ad  SomaMS,  c  10).  The 
account,  with  maiw  interpolations,  is  incorporated 
in  the  wort  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  (i.  d.  20, 
Dec),  and  a  Latin  translation  from  him  is  given  by 
Surius,  De  ProiaHs  Sanetor.  Fi(i,  and  in  the 
Aela  Sanctormi,  under  the  data  of  the  1st  of  Feb, 
The  Marlifnmn  was  first  printed  in  Latin  by 
archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  two  distinct  ve> 
sions  from  different  MS8.  The  Greek  text  was 
first  printed  by  RninarE  in  his  Aeia  Marttfrnm 
SiBcem  (4to.  Paris,  1639)  from  a  MS.  in  the  Col- 
bertine library,  and  in  a  revised  edition  in  Le 
Clero's  Colelerius.  It  is  ^ven  by  Jacobson  and  by 
most  of  the  later  editors  of  the  Episties.  Its 
genuineness  a  generally  recognised ;  bnt  it  is 
lhot^[ht  to  be  interpolated.  See  the  remarks  of 
Grabs  quoted  by  Jacobson  at  the  end  of  the  JUor- 
i^'am.  A  considerable  liagniBnt  of  an  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  Jlfarls^wm  of  Ignatius  ia 
pubhshed  by  Mr.  Cureton. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion, as  l«  the  integrity  of  the  shorter  epistles. 
Several  writers,  indudmg  BeausDhre,  Lacdner, 
and  Priestiy,  had  expressed  their  suspicion  or 
conviction,  that  tiiece  were  in  them  interpola- 
tions, more  or  less  considerable.  An  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  episties  to  Polycarp,  to  the 
Bomans,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  recentiy  discovered, 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  the  interpoktions  are 
very  considerable.  This  version  was  discovered 
among  the,  MSS.  of  the  library  of  the  Syriac  con- 
vent of  the  desert  of  Nittia,  in  Egypt,  which  has 
been  ktely  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  These  epslles  have  been  pufahshed 
by  the  H«v.  W.  Cureton,  of  the  British  MuseniQ 
(Tie  Ancient  Striae  Version  □/"  the  EpisUes  of  SI. 
Igtatms,  ^c,  by  William  Cureton,  M.  A.  Bvo. 
London.  184fi),  from  two  M88.,  of  which  one, 
containing  Che  epietie  to  Folycaip,  is  assigned  by 
bun  to  the  sixth  century  ;  the  other,  containmg 
the  other  two  episties,  belongs,  in  his  judgment,  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  centmy.  The  Syriac  Epistie 
to  Polycarp  contains  scarcely  anything  of  c  viL  and 
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Tiii.,  which,  in  the-  Oreelc  text,  foim  the  close  of 
tho  episde.  The  Epistle  »  the  Epherians  i  " 
with  souie  tiilhng  exceptions,  c  ii, — "rii.,  xi. — 
beside  the  greater  psxt  of  c  ix. ;  the  omitted  por- 
tion forming  two-thirds  of  the  Epistle  in  Greek. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Homang  omits  considerable  por- 
tions of  c.  i.— -iii.,  nearly  the  whole  of  c  »i. — viii., 
the  greater  pnrt  of  c  ix.,  nnd  the  whole  of  c  i. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hnmans  in 
Syriac  consistB  of  what  appears  in  the  Greek  as 
c  W.—t.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  TmUianB,  Mr. 
Cureton  gives  an  English  Tersion,  interpaged  with 
the  Syriac  text^  und  subjoins  the  Greek  text  con- 
formed to  the  Syriac,  the  parts  expunged  being 
ptiiiled  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  a  valuable 
preface  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Epistles,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 

tiiry,  by  Mr.  Huntington,  chaplain  at  Aleppo, 
{afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
aiid  Bishop  of  Raphoe),  to  diacovec  the  Syriac 
version,  and  the  more  recent  and  successful  efforts. 
He  discusses  the  question  whether  the  Syriac  text 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Greek,  and  argues  strongly 
for  its  superiority.  The  inteipoladons,  several  of 
which  enforce  clerical  and  episcopal  authority, 
while  others  snpport  the  deity  of  Jesns  Christ,  he 
considers  to  be  subsequent  to  and  intended  to  bear 
upon  the  Arian  [Aiuue]  and  Aerlan  [Akriux] 
contrOYCrHCs.  (Pearson,  Usher,  Jacobson,  II.  cc. ; 
ha.tinet,Or^Sntil!n  Fabric  BiW.  Or.  vol.  viL  S3. 
&c. ;  Oalland,  BiblialA.  fainua,  vol.  1.  Prcieg.  c 
7,  8  ;  Cave,  ffitri.  £ia.  vol  i.  p.  H,  ei.  Oitbrd, 
!740i  Ondin,  da  Smplorilsa  .Bstes.  vol  i.  cod. 
71 ;  Ceillier,  Aaleara  Sacris,  vol.  i.  p.  620.) 

The  name  of  Ignatins  was  borne  by  several  of 
the  later  patriaraha  of  Antioch,  (See  the  /fist 
GiroBot  Palriarch.  AnlioiA.  prefixed  to  the  Ada 
SuTKlorant  Jula,  YoL  iv.  i  and  Fabric.  JHU.  Groee. 
vol  xiv.  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  vet) 

3.  Of  CoNSTJNT(HOFLB,  whoce  he  was  deacon 
and  EceDophylai,  or  keepei;  of  the  sacred  vessels  in 
the  great  church.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
during  the  patriarehata  of  Tararius  (aJu.  784— 
)i06)  and  Nicephotua  (a.  d.  806—015),  with  both 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  connected  either 
as  disciple  or  friend.  He  was  instructed  hy  Tara- 
sius  m  poetical  composition.  He  was  raised  to  the 
melropcSitan  see  of  Nicaea,  but  at  what  date  is  not 
ascertained.  It  was  certainly  not  till  after  the 
second  Nicene,  or  seventh  oecunienical  council,  at 
which  Hypatins  appeared  as  arebbishop  of  Nicaea ; 
and  it  was  probably  not  till  after  the  d^th  of  Tara- 
sius,  or  even  of  Nicephorus,  who  died  deposed  and 
in  exile  A.  D.  838.  Nothmg  is  known  of  the  tune 
of  the  death  of  Ignatius.  Ho  wrote,  1.  Bioi  Topo- 
aiaa  Tou  TJarfiipxou  KuvaravTisou-mixeas,  Viia  To- 
^inii  Patrinrt^ae  OPolUanL  This  ia  exfant  in  the 
original  Oreek  in  MS.,  but  has  not  been  published. 
A  Latin  version  is  pven  in.  the  De  PmSoijs  Sam- 
ionim  VUia  of  Surius,  and  in  the  Ada  Sandorvm 
of  the  BoUandials,  Febraar.  25,  vol.  iii.  p.  576. 
2.  B(o5  Tn5  iyloii  Nuot^poir,  nar/mfpxo"  K""*^ 
oVttiTiraiflritXKO!,  Vila  &  Niixphori  Palrianiae 
CPtili'laBi.  This  is  given  in  the  Ada  Sandorum, 
Marlii,  13,  voL  iL  appendix,  p.  704  ;  and  a  Latui 
version  in  the  bod;  of  the  vol.  p.  2D4.  As  in  the 
title  of  this  work  the  author  is  called  Diaconus 
CPolitanns,  we  are  ted  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
yet  aKhbishop  of  Nicaea  when  he  wrote  it,  which 
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must  have  teen  after  the  death  of  Nicephotus. 
Hs  wrote  several  other  works,  which  are  on- 
published,  and  a  list  of  which  is  ^ven  by  Fabricius. 
(Suidas,  &  t^  'lyeaTioj  ;  Ada  Sat/dorum^  U.  cc; 
Fabric  SiW.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  636,  vi.  p.  370,  vii. 
p.  45, 1,  pp.  2S7,  329.) 

3.  Of  CoNSTANTmOFLB,  Competitor  with  Pho- 

tius  for  the  patriarchate  in  ie  nmth  century.    His 

original  name  was  Nicelas  (Nunfros).     He  was 

of  the  emperor  Michael  I.  Curopalata  or  Rhan- 

. .  ,  ,   ,     „  .       .      .       . .       ^  j^^ 


to  gain  the  6ivour  of  the  soldiers :  he  also  acquired 
some  knowledge  and  experience  in  public  business. 
If  his  age  ia  accuxatoly  staled,  he  must  have  been 
born  just  about  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
On  the  deposition  of  Michael,  and  the  accession  of 
Leo  V.  the  Armenian  [Lbo  V.],  the  deposed  em- 
peror and  his  feraily  shaved  their  heads,  and  look 
refuge  hi  the  church  called  Pharos  {^pos).  Their 
lives  were  spared,  but  Nicetas  was  castrated,  and 
was  obliged  to  embrace  a  monastic  hfo,  on  which 
occasion  hia  name  was  changed  to  Ignntins.  As 
he  is  said  to  have  l»en  about  fourteen  at  this  time, 
it  is  probable  that  these  things  did  not  occur  till  a 
year  or  two  after  his  Other's  deposition.  He  was 
educated  under  a  severe  master,  a  aealous  Iconodasl, 
andpursuodbisnewcareer  with  the  energy  of  which 
he  had  in  his  boyhood  given  indications  in  secuhff 
aHiurs,  acquired  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and 
became  hegumenoa  or  head  of  the  monastery  of 
Satyras  at  Constantinople.  He  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  Basil,  bishop  of  the  church  Kimi  ri 
iM/ifop.  It  ia  probable  that  in  tlie  Iconodaafjc 
controversy  which  was  then  raging  in  the  East,  he 
was,  notwithstanding  his  education,  one  of  the 
champions  of  imi^s  ;  for  on  the  death  of  Metho- 
dius, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  seal  on  tile 
same  side  had  entiled  upon  him  much  suffering, 
Ignatius  was  elevated  to  the  patrianhate,  by  the 
patronage  of  the  empress  Theodora  [Throuoeia], 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Michael  III.  during  bis 
mmority  {MiCHABt.  III.]  and  the  reslorer  of 
image  worship.    The  date  of  the  elevation  of  Igna- 

846  or  847.  Symeon  Magister  places  it  in  tiie  1  Ith 
year  of  Michael,  A.  D.  853  or  854,  but  this  is  too  late. 
Ignatius,  at  his  consecration,  desired  Gregory  As. 
besfas,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  in  Siciiy  [Grbhoriuh, 
No.  35],  who  was  ^n  at  Constan^ople,  to  alwent 
himself,  as  being  under  accasation.  This  {uovoked 
Gregory's  anger,  and  was  the  source  eS  much  trouble 
to  Ignatius  nimsel£  As  the  dissolute  prependties 
of  Michael  were  developed  with  his  years,  Ignatius 
became  the  object  of  insult  to  the  emperor's  profli- 
gate minion,  GryQus :  and  when  the  influence  of 
Theodora  was  destroyed,  and  herself  driven  away 
from  the  court  by  her  ambitious  brother,  the  Caesar 
Bardas,  Ignatius  was  exposed  to  more  serious 
hostility.  He  had  refused  compliance  with  the 
emperor's  wish  to  make  his  mother  and  si 


will; 


peror'a  hostility,  he  had  incnired  also  the  perse 
hatred  of  the  Caesar.  Barkis  had  been  accused  by 
report  of  incest  with  the  wife  of  his  own  son  ;  and 
as  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  rebukes  of  the  par- 
tiiarcli,  Ignatius,  on  his  coming  to  the  communion. 
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had  refused  to  admit  him,  notwithetandin^ 
threats  of  deposition  and  Ttolenco.  Provoked  by 
his  Bxcomniunicatiiiii,  the  Caesar  toi-eibly  espelled 
Ignatius  from  the  church,  on  a  charge  of  being  a 
tranagresBor  and  corrapter  (Sto/uiv  khI  ^flofifo),  and 
caused  PhotiuB  [Puotius]  to  he  elected  patriarch 
in  his  place  (a.d,  858),  The  appointment  of 
Photiua  is  said  by  the  biogiapher  of  Ignatius  la 
have  been  ineguteity  mode  by  secular  persons, 
but  some  bishops  seem  tn  have  been  on  that  side  ; 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  council  of  ecde- 
siaslics  convened  to  matte  the  changa,  in  which  the 
inetropolitaas  of  the  paliiardiate  ad^uiesced,  on  the 
understanding  that  Ignatius  should  be  courteously 
and  reverently  treated  by  his  snccesaful  rival.  The 

tranBaction,  and  even  the  Tegatea  of  the  Homan  see, 
who  were  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  Ico- 
noclastic controversy,  were  Induced  to  take  the  saraa 
side.  PhotiuB  is  diarged  by  the  biographer  of  Ig- 
natiuB  with  violating  the  ongogemect  to  tieat  hia 
deposed  rival  kindly,  it  is  not  improbable  that  be  was 
urged  on  by  his  supporter,  Gregory  Asbestas  ;  and 
Ignatius,  by  his  dimness  in  asserting  his  cWm  to  the 
see,  provoked  hieenemias  to  continue  their  hareb- 
nesB.  The  severest  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtmn  &om  him  a  declaration  that  ha  had 
voluntarily  resigned  the  patriarchate.  He  was  cmelly 
beaten  and  sti«ttAed  out  naked  in  the  midst  of 
winter  in  the  tomb  which  had  contained  the  body 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  and 
which  was  foul  with  filth  and  ordnre.  He  was  tried 
also  with  hanger  and  thirst ;  and  iJie  only  allevia- 
tion he  conid  procure  was  from  the  kindness  of 
Constantine  the  Armenian,  an  ollicer  of  the  court, 
who  visited  him  by  stealth,  in  the  absence  of  his 
more  savage  keepers,  and  brought  him  bread  and 
wine  and  other  necessaries.  This  severe  treatment 
brought  on  dysentery,  from  which  he  was  near 
djii^.  From  this  fil^y  place  he  was  repeatedly 
removed  to  other  places  of  confinement,  and  so 
roughly  treated,  that  two  of  his  grinders  were 
knocked  out.  He  was  then  banished  to  M ytiiene, 
from  whence  he  was  brought  back  la  Constanti- 
nople, and  solemnly  deposed  by  a  synod  of  metro- 
politans and  bishops  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  B58}. 
His  supporters  amoi^  the  cleigy  had  meanwhile 
undergone  great  severities,  and  were  dispersed  in 
different  places  of  confinement.  His  deposition  or 
ttbdication  was  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  council 
at  Constantinople  (a.  n.  85G  or  &&i))j  which  was 
attended  by  the  papal  legates. 
.  When  Baal  the  Macedonian  [Basjlius  I.  Ma- 
csno]  ascended  tba  throne  (a.d.  867),  1^  the 
assassination  of  Michael  III.  IgnaUus  eigierienoed 
a  great  change.  Hia  enemy  Bordaa  had  been  assas- 
sinated daring  the  reign  and  in  the  presence  of 
Michael,  and  Photius  incurred  Ijio  enmity  of  the 
new  emperor  immediately  on  his  acces^on,  by  do- 
iioimrang  biro  as  a  murderer  and  a  robber,  and  re- 
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"to  retire  (•rxo>'d^"r)  until  Ignatius  should  die,"" 
indifates  perhaps  that  the  restoration  of  Ignatius 
was  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
competitors,  a  conjecture  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  &ct  that  on  the  death  of  Ignatius,  Photius  was 
agjdn  placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  Ignatins 
died  A.i>.  877,  or  B78,  or  possibly  879,  being 
nearly  or  quite  80  years  old,  and  much  reverenced 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  die 
monastery  of  Satynis,  which  he  had  rebuilt  not 
vei7  long  before  his  decease.  Some  letters  or  other 
pieces  of  Jgnafiua  are  found  among  the  Acta  of  the 
eighth  genera]  council.  (Nicelas  Paphbgo,  Bfo; 
ToS  dylou  'lyrarloVj  Vita  S  fjffnatii,  apud  Canoilia 
Biiiii,  ToL  iii. ;  Labboei,  voL  viii. ;  Hardnini,  voL 
v.,  and  Mansi,  vol  ivi. ;  ^naitfiooB  Veins,  avai 
Fabric.  BUI.  Gr.  vol.  liL  p.  417,  &c. ;  JoBephns 
Genesins,  Beges,  pp.  B,  47 — IS,  ed.  Venet,  pp.  7, 
99— 102,  ed.  Bonn;  TheophanesContinnat.  lib.  i. 
10,  iv.  30—33,  T.  22,  32,  44  ;  Symeon  Magistcr, 
Ik  MiiAaele  el  TUodont,  c.  12,  13,  19,  28  ;  de 
BasiHo  Maeedone,  c  6,  9, 14;  Georgiiu  Monachus, 
Viiae  Iteeeniior,  Imperaityriita  ;  dg  Mick,  el  TAeod, 
c.U,20,deBasa./Haeed.c.5,7,i6i  Leo  Gram- 
malleus,  CiTonofffi^iAia  ;  Zonar.  xv.  1 S,  xvl.  4,  8  ; 
Cedrenus,  Compead,;  Constantinus  Manasses,  Com- 
pend.  (Mmmie.  vs.  467S,  &&,  6114,  &C.,  eiSH, 
&C,  5263,  &&,  6309,  &c  ;  Joel,  aromti.  p.  179, 
ed.  Paris,  p.  65,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Michael  Glycas,  AtmaL 
Pars  iv.  pp.  287—297,  ed.  Paris,  222—230,  ed, 
Venet^  pp.  S33 — 662,  ed.  Bonn;  Botonins,  ^h- 
Bufes,  A.  D.  847—078 ;  Pagi,  CriHee  itiBm-onima ; 
Fabric.  ffiM.  Graee.  vol  viL  p.  46,  x.  p.  254.) 

DiACONDS.       [Of  CoNfiTANnNOFLK,  No.  2.] 

..  Gramhatious.        [Of   Const ANTiNOPLS, 
N1.2.] 

G.  IcoNOMACHUS.  An  Igna^us,  contemporary 
of  Theodore  Studita,  who  Uved  in  the  ktter  half  of 
ighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuiy, 
i  some  acroaticb  verses  ag^nst  the  use  of  . 
images  in  divine  worship.  These,  with  some 
'lar  efibrts  of  perverted  ingenuity  by  other 
persons,  are  quoted,  with  a  laboured  confuUitian, 
by  Theodore,  who  was  a  ze^oua  champion  of 
unages.  The  structure  of  these  pieces  is  singular  : 
each  consists  of  but  a  few  lines,  of  which  the  initial 
letters,  taken  consecutively,  tbe  medial  letters,  and 
the  iinal  letters,  compose  a  sentence.  The  confuta- 
tion is  in  prose.  (Theodoms  Studita,  Opc'-a,  apud 
Sirmond.  Opera  Fam,  vol.  v.  p.  169,  seq.)  Ac- 
cording to  Montfaucon  there  are  many  omissions 
in  the  verses  as  given  by  Sirmond,  which  he  states 
might  be  supplied  ftom  a  MS.  then  in  the  Coislin 
Libraij ;  bal  as  the  poem  in  Sirmond's  edition  has 
the  appearance  of  completeneBs,  the  accuracy  of 
Mon^ucon's  statement  may  be  doubted.    (Fabric. 


I  Gr.  vol,  V 


p.  48.) 


7.  MASISTSa.      [Of  CONBTANTINOrLK,  No.S.J 

8.  MONACHUS.         [Of   CoNSTANTlNOFLK,    No. 

i  and  of  XANTBOPUt:!,  No.  13.) 

9.  MoNACHUS.  Among  tie  MSS.  of  the  Rev. 
George  Wheeler,  fimnerly  canon  of  Dnrham,  was  a 
work  entitled  LSier  ad  Constantium,  by  Ignatius 
Uie  monk,  whether  of  Constantinople  or  of  Xan- 
thopuli,   or  a  third   person  distinct  ftom   either. 


MSlonim  Angliae  et  H&enaae ;  Fabric  Bibl.  O 

10.  Philosophub.    [Of  SKtYBWA,  No.  12.] 

11,  SCBIPOPUYLAX.        [Of    CONBTANTINOW-B, 
No.  3.] 
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ILI0NEU8. 
'   13.  Of  Sblvbhia,    There  is  (or  was)  In  the 


a  MS.  n 


d-yiuv  dftXTT^irrov  neydXwv  Saffih^w  ical  iffairo- 
irri\iiiv  KunrraiTTU'iiv  Kel  "Zliiyri!,  Vita  tt  Cmir 
wrsatio,  &c,  OoraUmUai  el  HeUmie,  (Fabric.  BSd. 
Gt.  vol.  iii.  p.210,  toL  rii  p.  46.) 

13.  Of XANTHOFUu,aiiionaBteryapparent1;at 
OT  near  ConBtantiDople,  was  the  frieDd  of  Caltistus 
II.,  patriarch  of  Constantmaple,  who  occupied  that 
see  alMUt  the  doseof  the  I4(1i  orihe  beginning  of 
the  I5tli  century.  CallUtua  hadbeenamonk  of  the 
aaine  monastery,  and  the  two  ftiends  were  nniled 
in  the  Bnthorahip  of  a  work  recommending  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  giving  direclionB  for  it,  The  work  ia 
cited  hy  their  contemporary  Symcon,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  in  his  Evixm^iiiaa  Dialogm  adversm 
<fnHi£9  lla^resest  (AUatine,  JOe  Spneombtt&,  p.  185, 
ed.  Paris,  1G64 ;  Fabric   Bibl.    Gt.   voL   yii.   p. 


m.) 

There  w 
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HS  Chiysopolilanus  Abbas,  Melropclila  Claadiopoli- 
liinns,  and  LophDtuni  Episcopus,  among  the  cof- 
leepondents  of  Photiua,  in  the  ninth  century 
(Fnotius,  £^tBlas,  ed.  Montacntii) ;  and  an 
linatiug  Abbas  (not  to  be  confounded  with  No. 
Sj  among  the  correspondents  of  Theodore  Studita 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  (Theodoms  StUr 
dita,  Epistohe,  lib.  ii.  ep.  24,  apud  Sinnond,  Opem 
Varia,  vol.  t.)  SeversI  ancient  Oriental  writers 
and  prelates  of  the  name,  Syrians  or  Arraeniuis, 
are  mentioned  by  Aseemani  in  his  Bibliolheca  Ori-^ 
mttdis.  The  liturgies  composed  by  same  of  these 
are  given  in  a  Latin  version  in  Renaudofs  IMurg, 
Orieat.  (FabricffifiO.  Tol.,vii.p.47.)  [J.C.M.] 

ILAIJIRA  l^iK&itpa),  a  dangbter  of  Leueippus 
and  Philodice,  and  a  «Eter  of  Phoebe,  together  with 
whom  she  is  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  under 
the  name  of  Leucij^ndae.  Both  were  carried  off  by 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Ilaeira  beome  the  wife  of  Castor. 
(ApoUod.iii.lO,$3;Schal(u£i^Nn^.511.)  [L.S.] 

I'LIA,     [Rhea  Silvia-] 

ILrO'NA  CIAIbto),  a  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecabe,  ia  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  poela  and 
niythcgrapbers,  but  the  later  ones  relate  of  her  the 
following  story.  At  the  bepiuiing  of  the  Trojan 
^vnr  her  parents  entraated  lo  her  her  brother  Poly- 
doruB,  for  she  was  married  to  Polymnestor  or  Foly- 
niestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Cbersanesus.  IHoua, 
with  more  than  eisterly  affection,  brou^t  np  Poly^ 
doruB  as  if  be  hod  been  her  own  child,  and  repre- 
sented her  own  son  Deipylus  as  Polydoms.  When 
Troy  was  token  and  destroyed,  the  Greeks,  de- 
tirous  of  destroying  the  whole  race  of  Priam,  pro- 
mised Polymnestor  a  k^e  sum  of  money  and  the 
hand  of  Electm,  if  he  would  kill  Polydoraa.  Polym- 
iiestor  accepted  the  proposal,  hut  killed  his  own 
son  Deipylus,  whom  he  mistook  for  Polydonis.  The 
latter  thus  escaped  ;  and  after  having  subsequently 
learned  Polymnestor's  Clime,  he  and  Iliona  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Polymnestor,  and  then  slew  him.  Thia 
legend  was  nsed  by  Facuvius  and  Accius  as  sub- 
jects tor  tragediea.  (Hygin.  Fo6.  109,  240;  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  6i;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  663  ;  Cic.  Aead.  ii. 
37,  Tmad.  i.  44.)  [L.  S-] 

ILIONEUS  ('lAiBKid).  1.  Ason  of  Afflphion 
and  Niobe,  whom  Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save, 
because  he  was  praying  j  but  the  arrow  was  no 
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longer  under  tne  control  of  the  god.    (Ov.  Mel. 

2.  a'  Trojan,  son  of  Phorbas,  was  killed  by 
PeneleuB.     (Horn-  II  xiv.  489,  &c) 

3.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  (Vii^. 
Am.  i.  120.) 

4.  A  Trojan  who  was  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Q. 
Simrn.  iviii.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

ILISSIADES  ('IAio-oiiiS(!%  a  surname  of  the 
Mnses,  who  had  an  altar  on  the  llissus  in  Attica. 
(Pans.  i.  19.  i  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ILITHYIA.     [EiLEiTSViA.] 

1LLU8,  a  leading  personage  in  the  troubled 
reign  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Zeno,  who  reigned 
A.D.  474— 491.  His  name  is  varionsly  written 
"lAAoi  ^hich  is  the  moat  common  form),  'IMift, 
'IWouj,  IWios,  and  'lAXoo!,  and  by  Latin  writers, 
Illus,  Ehub,  and  Htiiub.  Victor  of  Tunes  in 
one  place  calls  liim  Patricius,  mistaking  his  title  of 
Patrician  for  a  proper  name. 

Illus  was  an  Isaurian,  but  tJie  time  and  place  of 
his  birth  are  unknown.  He  ia  said  to  have  held 
various  offices  under  the  Emperor  Leo  1.  (a.  d. 
457—^74),  and  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Zeno,  appa^^ntly  before  hia  accession.  But  we  tirst 
read  of  him  in  Zeno's  reign  and  in  hostility  to 
that  emperor.  Basiliacus,  brother  of  the  empress 
dowager  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  had  expelled  Zeno 
from  Conatantinople  (a.  o.  475)  and  sent  an  army 
in  pursuit  of  him  under  Illus  and  his  brother  Tro- 
condns  (whose  name  is  variously  written  Tpdicot^o;, 
TfioMDui^I,  TpoScnvZos,  npaKaSi'Sas,  Tlfiiiayios, 
and  leiamtiias,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  Trocundus 
and  Tricundins)  into  Isauria,  where  Zeno  had  taken 


called  by  the  people  near  it  "Conatantinople.'" 
(Suidaa,  a.«,  ZiicMi'^  During  the  blockade  Illus 
and  TrocondUB,  instigated  by  the  senate  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  whom  Basiiiecus  had  fallen  into 
odium  and  contempt,  and  themselves  discontented 
with  the  usurper,  were  prevailed  on  by  the  pro- 
mises and  ^fts  of  Zeno  to  embrace  his  side,  and 
to  march  witii  united  forces  towards  the  capital. 
At  Nice  in  Bithynia  they. were  met  by  the  troops 
of  Basiliscus  under  his  nephew  and  general  A-r- 
mitus,  or  Hannatus  ("Ap/ioToi  or  'ApjioTOi),  or 
Harmatius  ;  but  he,  too,  weis  gained  ever,  and  BjLsi- 
liscua,  fbrs^en  by  bis  supporters,  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death  (a,  d.  477).    [Basiliscus.] 

UluB  was  sole  conanl  a.  n.  47S,  and  in  479  he 
was  uistrumental  in  crushing  the  dangerous  revolt 
of  MarciEin,  grandson  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  of 
that  name  [Mabcmhits],  and  son  ofAnthemius, 
emperor  of  the  West  [Anthbmids].  Mareian 
had  married  Leontia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Leo  by  Verina,  and  sister  of  Ariadne,  Zone's  wife. 
Hie  revolt  took  placo  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
defeated  the  troops  of  Zeno  and  beaieged  him  in  the 
palace.  For  a  moment  lUna  wavered,  but  his  failing 
courage  or  fidelity  was  restored  by  the  asBurances 
of  an  Egyptian  soothsayer  whom  he  patronised. 
Marcian's  forcea  were  coimpted  by  Itlua ;  and 
Maidan  himself  with  his  brothers  Preoopius  and 
Romulus,  was  taken.  The  brothers  escaped,  but 
Mareian  was  sent,  either  to  Tarsus  in  Cihcia,  and 
made  a  priest  in  the  church  there,  or  to  the  foot  of 
Papnrius  (nairoKOioi),  or  Fapyrius,  a  stronghold  in 
ia,  then  used  as  a  state  prison.    Trocondns, 


tho  brother 

Illus  himself  enjoyed  tlie  digi 


D.  482 ; 
:s  of  patncius  and 
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magister'officiomm.  He  is  said  to  hnie  employeil 
his  power  and  influence  well,  iuid  to  hEive  tendered 
f;i>Dd  Eerrics  to  th«  state  iu  peace  as  well  ae  in  war. 
He  assiduously  eullivated  acienoe  and  litoratnre. 

It  was  pei^DB  his  lileraty  prediiections  that 
made  liim  llie  friend  and  patron  of  Pamprepius 
(na/ijrpfviBs)  for  whom  he  obtained  a  salary  ^om 
the  public  reyenua,  and  to  whom  also  he  made  an 
aUowanco  from  hia  private  rosourcsfl.  Famprepiua 
^rae  a  nadts  of  Thebes,  or,  according  to  others,  nf 
Panopolis  in  Egypt,  an  mowed  heathen,  and  emi- 
nent as  a  poet,  a  graminariaii,  and  espeually  for 
skill  m  divining  the  future.  Pjunprepius  was  hated 
both  by  Zeno  and  by  the  dowagec  empress  Verina, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Itlns,  who  had  gone  on 
some  business  into  IsBuna,  they  banished  him  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  divine  fiiture  events  in 
lavour  of  lUna  and  against  the  emperor.  Illus, 
knowing  that  his  intimacy  with  him  had  been  the 
leat  cause  of  his  banishment,  received  him  into  hia 
household,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  toak 
him  with  hun.  The  date  of  these  events  is  doul  ■ 
ful :  it  is  pes^ble  that  they  occunod  before  iii 
cian's  revolt,  though  a  later  date  is  on  the  whole 
more  probable. 

As  the  weakness  of  Zeno's  character  made 
jealous  of  all  persons  of  influence  and  talent, 
not  wonderful  that  the  commanding  position 
popular  fiivour  of  Illus  rendered  him  an  objei 
suspicion,  and  that  the  emperor  in  various  ways 
sought  10  rid  himself  of  hun.  The  ambitions  Verina, 
the  dowager  empress,  was  also  his  enemy,and  formed 
a  plot  against  his  life.  The  assasHu,  an  Alan,  en> 
ployed  by  her,  is  said  to  have  wounded  Illus  ;  but 
this  is  doubtful,  as  historians  hare  confounded  her 
plot  with  the  later  one  of  her  daughter  Ariadne.  At 
any  rale  Verina's  attempt  was  defeated,  and  Zeno, 
equally  jealous  of  her  and  of  Illus,  banished  her  at 
the  instance  of  (he  latter,  and  condned  her  in  Che 
fort  of  Papurias.  There  ia  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  of  diese  events  also.  Ciuididus  places  the 
banishment  of  Verina  before  the  revolt  of  Mareian, 
and  Theodore  Lector  assigns  as  the  cause  of  it  her 
shiua  in  the  revolt  of  Baoliscns.  It  ia  not  unlikely, 
indeed,  that  this  turbulent  woman  was  twice  ba- 
nished, once  before  Mardan's  revolt,  for  her  con- 
nection with  BasUiscus,  and  again  alter  Marcian's 
revolt,  for  her  plot  against  Illus.  From  her  prison 
eho  managed  to  interest  her  daughter  Ariadne,  the 
wife  of  Zeno,  in  her  favour,  and  Ariadne  endea- 
voured to  obtain  her  release,  first  from  Zeno,  and 
than  from  IHus,  to  whom  the  emperor  referred  bee. 
llliiE  not  only  refused  her  request,  but  charged  her 
with  wishing  to  place  another  person  on  her  hua- 
band'a  throne.  Thia  iintated  her  ;  and  she,  like 
her  moHier,  attempted  to  assassinate  Illns.  Jor- 
nandea  ascribes  her  hatred  to  another  cause :  he 
says  that  Dlus  had  mtused  jealous  auspicions  into 
Zeno"*  mind  which  hsd  led  Zeno  to  attempt  her 
life,  and  that  her  knowledge  of  these  thinp  stimu- 
Jated  her  to  revenge.  The  aasassm  whom  she  em- 
ployed failed  to  kill  Illus,  but  cut  oil  his  ear  in  the 
attempts  The  assassin  was  tsken,  and  Zeno,  who 
n  privy  to  the  a^ir,  was  un- 


able to  preve. 


s  friend  Pamprepiua,  now  retired 
from  court,  first  to  Nice,  and-  then,  on  pretence  of 

wound,  into  the  East,  whore  he  waa  made  genem] 
of  all  the  armies,  with  the  power  of  appointing  the 
.provincial  ofUcera.     Marsua,  an  Isaurian  otiiccr  of 


,  ILLTRIUS. 
reftntatidn,  who  Had  firat  introduced  Pamprepiua 
to  Illus,  nnd  the  patrician  Leontius,  a  Syrian, 
and  an  oflicer  of  reputation,  either  accompanied 
him  or  joined  him  in  the  East,  and  probably 
also  his  brother  Trocondua.  Having  traversed 
Asia  Minor  they  erected  the  standard  of  revolt 
(a.d.  483  or  484).  lllua  declared  Uontius  em- 
peror, defeated  the  airay  of  Zeno  near  Antioch, 
and  iiaving  drawn  over  the  Isaurians  to  hia  party, 
and  obtained  possession  of  P^urius,  released 
Verina,  and  induced  her  to  crown  Leontius  at 
Tarsus,  and  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  imperial 
officers  at  Anlloch,  in  I^pt,  and  the  East, 
by  which  they  were  prevailed  on  to  join  Illus, 
ITiia  important  service  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Illus  &om  sending  Verina  back  to  Pi^uriua,  where 
she  soon  after  closed  her  restless  life,  Zeno  (a,  d. 
4S5)  sent  ^inst  the  rebels  a  &ee]L  armr,  aaid  to 
consist  of  Macedonians  and  Scythians  (Tillemont 
conjectures,  not  unreasonably,  that  these  were 
Ostro-Goths)  under  John  "the  Hunchback,"  or, 
more  probably,  John  "  the  Scythian,"  and  Thee 
doric  the  Oatro-Ooth,  who  waa  at  this  time 
consul.  John  defeated  the  rebels  near  Seieuceia 
(which  town  of  that  name  is  not  clear,  perhaps 
the  Isaurian  Seieuceia)  and  drove  them  into  the 
fort  of  Papnrius  where  he  blockaded  them  In  this 
difflculty  Trocondus  attempted  to  esci^e  and  gather 
forces  for  their  relief,  but  was  taken  hy  the  be- 
sides and  put  to  death.  Illus  and  Leontiua  were 
ijjnorant  of  his  fate,  and,  encouraged  by  Pampre- 
pius,  who  gave  tham  assurance  of  hia  return  and  of 
ultimate  victory,  held  out  with  great  pertinadty 
(of  above  three  years.  In  the  fourth  year  the  death 
of  Trocondua  waa  discovered,  and  Illus,  enraged  at 


treachery  of  Tracondua's  brother-in-law,  who  had 
been  sent  for  the  ptirpose  from  Constantinople  by 
Zeno,  and  Illus  and  Leontiua  were  beheaded  (a.  d. 
4S8)  and  their  heada  sent  to  the  emperor. 

Tillemont  and  Le  Beau  regard  the  revolt  of  Illus 
as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  heathenism  ;  but  Sot 
this  view  there  seems  no  foundation.  We  do  not 
know  that  Illos  wasa  heathen,  thondi  Pamprepius 


likely  t! 


;  IiruB  ■ 


eophan.  Chnmog^ 


if  no  fixed  rel^ous  principles,  and  that  his  revolt 

iriginated  either  in  ambition,  or  in  a  conviction 

that  hia  only  prospect  of  safety  froin  the  intrigues 

of  his  enemies  and  the  suspiciona  of  Zeno  was  the 

detiiroiiement  of  the  emperor.    It  is  remarkable 

hat  Gibbon  does  not  mention  the  name  of  lUus, 

■nd  scarcely  notices  his  revolt.  {Siiidas,s.  vv.  Zi(«ii>'. 

nnfiirpfcioi  ;  Zonae,  xiv.  2  ;  Theoph 

103,  &c  ed.  Paris;  p 

griua,  H.  E.  iii.  B,  16,  24,  26,  27  [  Cundidua, 

apud  Phot.  BibL  cod,  79  ;   Malchus,  apud  Phot. 

BUi.  cod.  78 ;  Damascius,  apud  Phot,  BiU.  cod. 

242;  Procop.  B.  V.\.1 ;  Mareelliuns,  CH/wifcoB  ; 

Victor  Tun,   Chranioan. ;  Theodor.  Lector,  H.  E. 

37,  ii,  3,  4  ;  Jomandes,  de  R^.  Sacceei.  c.  47  : 

odronuB,  Compendiwx  ;  Liberatus  Diaconua,  5™- 

arium  Cktassae  ^estonttnonim  et  EuttfcAiaKorajR^ 

16, 17,  apud   Galland.  BibUoth.  Patram,  vol,  i ; 

Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Sinpirmirs,  vol.  vi  i  Le  Beau, 

-H  fiftj^riTB,  c  SB  ;  Gibbon,  ch-  39.)      [J.  C.  M.] 

ILLY'RIUS  ('lAAiipio!),  a  son  of  Cadmus  and 

Harmonia,  who  was  bom  at  the  tune  when  Cadmus 

listed  the  Eneheleans  in  their  wai  against  the 

yriana,  and   conquered  and  ruled   over  tJiero. 

(ApolM.  iii..S.  S  4.)  [L.S.i 


dbvCoogIc 


ILUS  Cttos).  1.  A  son  of  Darfanua  bj  Baleia, 

tie  daugTiler  of  Teucer.     Ilua  died  without  iuae, 

d  left  his  kingdom  to  Ills  hrother,  EiiohthoniuB. 


(A^, 


lUod-iii 


2.  S  1,  &«.) 


,  and  grandson  of  ErichthonmB. 
II  ro  th  c  was  Calirrhoe,  and  being  a  great- 
gmnd  f  Dardanus,  he  ia  called  DardonidoB. 

(H  m  II  t.  372.)  Hs  whs  a  brother  of  Asaa- 
ra  Ga  ymedes,  and  Cleopatra,  and  married  to 
£  irjdi  he  daughter  of  AdraEtiiB,  by  wbom  he 
b  cam  h  father  of  Laomedon,  so  that  he  was  the 
pra  df  h  of  Priam.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §g  1—3  ; 
nm  M  XX.  333,  &c.)  He  was  believed  to  be  the 
f  d  f  Troy  (lUon),  concemmg  which  tke  fbl-  ■ 
1  g  tory  is  rdated.  Once  Hub  went  to  Phry- 
f,  a,  and  h  re  won  the  prise  as  a  wrestler  in  the 
g-  m  wh  ch  the  king  of  Phrypa  celebrated, 
ih    piu      oneieted  of  60  youths  and  50  maidens ; 

d  th  kmg,  in  pnrsnonce  of  an  oracle,  at  the 
m  gaTB  him  a  cow  of  different  colours,  re- 
q  g  llns  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 

h  hould   lie  down.     Ilus  accordingly  fol- 

1  d  Ih  cow  until  she  laid  down  at  the  fool  of 
tlie  Phrygian  hill  Ate.  (Slepli.  Bys.  e.  P.  iMoi' ; 
Hosych.  a  v.  'ATiiKo-pfis ;  Tieti.  /id  I^eoph,  39, 
who  gives  the  atorj  somewhat  differently.)  There 
Ilus  accordingly  built  Ilioni  and  after  haTing 
prayed  te  Zeus  to  send  him  a  ugn,  ho  found  on  the 
next  morning  the  palladimn,  a  statue  of  three  cubits 
in  height,  with  its  feet  close  together,  holding  a 
spear  in  its  light  hand,  and  a  distaff  in  the  left. 
Ilus  then  built  a  temple  for  the  statue.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  3.)  Once,  when  this  temple  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Ilus  rescued  the  statue,  but  became 
bhnd,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to  see  it ;  but  he 
norwards  pn>p]tiated  the  goddess,  and  recovered 
his  sight.  (PluL  Poral.  Gr.  et  Rwa.  17.)  Hub 
is  said  to  have  eipelled  Tantalus  or  bis  son  Pe- 
lopa  from  Paphhigonia,  for  havii^  carried  off  his 
brother  Ganymedcs.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  g  4 ;  Diod. 
ii,  74.)  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  (Horn.  II.  x.  416,  si,  IBS,  372,  «i v. 
349 ;  Theocrit  ivL  76  i  Euslatb.  od  Horn.  p. 
I3S3.) 

3.  A  son  of  MermeruB,  and  grandson  of  Jason 
and  Medeia.  He  lived  at  Ephyra,  between  Ehs 
and  Olympia;  and  when  Odysseus  came  to  him  to 
fetch  thepinson  for  his  arrows,  Ilus  refused  it,  from 
fear  of  the  wiweance  of  the  Gods.  (Hom.  Od.  L 
S6S,  ii.  328!  Eustatb.  <^  Horn.  p.  1415,  ftcj 
Slrab.  viiL  p.  338.)  [L.  S.] 

I'MBRAMUS  fV(Ki/u«),  a  aurnameof  Hermea 
(Eustad,  od  DUmss.  Per.  524 1  Steph,  Bya.  s.v. 
InSlioi),  in  which  Welcker  (Triiagk,  p.  217)  re- 
cognises a  name  of  the  Pelaagian  Hermes,  who  went 
from  Attica  to  LomnoB,  Imbroa  and  Samolhrace, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  Himerus. 
He  is  seen  on  a  coin  of  Imbros,  with  a  patera  and 
a  knotty  staff.  [L.  S.J 

IMBRA'SIA  Cl^pmria),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
(Callim.  Hymn,  is  Dian.  238),  and  of  Hera,  was 
derived  from  the  river  Imbrasus,  m  Samoa,  on  which 
the  goddess  was  believed  to  have  been  bom.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  L  1B7  ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

I'MBRASUS  ('I^epoooi)  is,  accordu^  to  Eu- 
Etalhiua  {ad  Hom.  p.  985),  identical  with  Imbra- 


s,tho! 


leofHen 


;  but  it 


mythical  person^ee.    (Hi 
iv.  S20;  Vhg.  Ana.  I,  123,  liL  343  j  Athen.  th. 

p.  3830  ri"  S.] 

IMBREX,  C.  LICI'NIUS,  an  ancient   Latin 
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comic  poet,  quoted  by  Gellius  and  Festns,  of  whose 
plays  only  one  ia  eipreesly  mentioned,  namely, 
"Neaera,"  Vulcatius  ScdigitUB  assigned  him  the 
fourth  place  in  the  list  of  Latin  comic  poets.  (Fes- 
tuB,  s.  «i. /ffi5iex,  Oistitunt ;  GelL  iiii.32,iv.24.) 
VosBius  conjectured  (De  PoeHi  Zaiinh,  p.  6)  tbat 
this  Lidnius  Imbrex  is  the  same  as  the  Licinius 
Tegula  mentioned  by  Livy  [Tequla],  because 
imhreic  is  a  species  of  tegula,  but  Featna  gives  the 

of  Publius  to  the  latter. 

I'MBRIUS  ('Inepiof),  a  son  of  Mentor,  and 
husband  of  Mendeaicaste,  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
was  slain  by  Teneer  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hom. 
IL  xiii.  171,  &c. ;  Paus.  x.  26.  g  3 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  926.)  Imbiius  occurs  alao  as  a  suiname 
of  Eetion,  the  friend  of  Lycaon.  (Hom.  IL  xxL 
43.)  [L.  S.] 

IMENAHETB.    [Blkphenob.] 

IMMA'RADUS  {'liifApaSos),  a  son  of  Eo- 
molpns,  and  commander  of  the  Blsusinians,  shuD 
by  Erectheus.     (Paus.  i.  5.  i  2,  27.  §  6.)    [L.  S.] 

IMPERA'TOR,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Pnie- 
noste.  After  the  conquest  of  that  town  in  b.  o. 
376,  T.  Quinctius  brought  his  statue  to  the  capitol 
at  Rome,  where  it  waa  placed  between  the  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  (Liv.  vi.  29.)  According 
to  Cicero  (™  Ferr.  iv.  57),  ho  was  identical  with 
Jupiter  Urius  (i.  e.  the  sendee  of  &vomahIe  wind), 
of  the  Greeks.  (Comp.  the  commentat.  on  Cicero, 
and  Bntlmann's  LatUog.  toL  ii.  p.  34.)    [L.  S.] 

IMPERKySUS,  a  surname  of  three  members  of 
the  Manlia  gena, — L.  Manlius  Capitolinns  Imperio- 
sua,  dictstoc  in  b.  c.  363,  Cm  Mnnlius  Capitoiinua 
Imperiosus,  consul  in  359  and  357  [Capitolinus, 
Nos.  8,  9,  p.  605],  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus 
Torquatua,  dictator  for  the   hrst    time    in   353. 

[TORQUATUS.] 

INA'CHIA,  I'NACHIS,  INACHICfNE 
fliMXeil,  'Ii'ax"^"')*  frequently  occur  as  surnames 
of  Id,  the  daughter  of  Inachus.  (Virg.  Qeorg.  iii. 
153 !  Ov.  fiat,  iii,  658,  MeL  it  686 ;  Aeschyl. 
Prrm,  561 ;  Callim.  Hjfian.  ia  IHaa.  234.)  Bpa- 
phns,  a  grandson  of  Inachus,  bears  the  same  sui^ 
name  (Ov.  Met.  i.  753)  ;  and  ao  also  Perseus, 
merely  because  he  was  bom  at  Argos,  the  city  of 
Inachus.     (Ov.  Me«.  iv.  719.)  [L.  8.1 

I'NACHUS  ('iMJt"),  a  river  god  and  king  ot 
Argos,  ia  described  as  a  son  of  Occanus  and  Telbya, 
By  a  Melian  nymph,  a  daughter  of  Oceanos,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  hia  sister  Argeia,  he  becune 
the  bther  of  Fboioneus  and  Aegialeua,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Aigos  Panoptee,  and  Fhegeus  or 
PegeuB.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  gg  1^  3  i  Hygin.  FiA. 
143, 146;  Tielz.  adi^sjj)*.  177;  Schol. o-i Eimp. 
Or.  920,  1339  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  583,  &c,  640,  *c., 
Amar.  iii.  6,  25  ;  Serv.  ad  Vrrg.  Georg.  iii.  153.) 
Inachus  is  the  most  aninent  god  or  hero  of  Argos. 
The  river  Inachus  is  said  to  ^ve  received  its  name 
from  the  feet  of  Inachus  throwing  himself  into  it, 
at  the  time  when  Zeus,  encaged  at  the  reproaches 
which  Inachus  made  on  account  of  the  tra^ment 
of  lo,  sent  a  fury  to  pursue  him.  (Flut.  de  -PVsii. 
IB.)  The  river  had  before  bomo  the  name  of  Car- 
manor  or  Haliaemon  ;  and  as  Inachua  was  the  first 
ruler  and  priest  at  Ai;gos,  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  land  of  Inachus.  (Eurip.  Or.  933 ;  Dio- 
nys.  i.  35 1  Hygin.  FiA.  US.)  In  the  dis- 
pute between  Poseidon  and  Hera  about  the  ] 


Argos, 


nchua  . 


of 


Hera,  and  hence  it  was  said  that  Poseidon  daprivod 
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Iiiin  aid  thfl  two  other  jadgea,  Aaterion  am 
pliissiu,  at  tbeir  -nater,  so  that  they  beciune  dry 
ewept  m  rainy  seasnns.  (Paus.  ii.  IS.  §  4,  &a  ; 
comp  Apollod.  ii.  !.  g  4.)  The  ancients  tiifinaeives 
made  sei  eial  attempts  to  explain  the  storiea  about 

nati-ie  of  Argoe,  who  aftei  the  Uood  of  Deu- 
calion led  the  Argivea  from  the  mountmns  into 
Ihe  plains,  and  confined  the  waten  within  their 
proper  channels ;  and  aometimes  thsy  regarded  " 
a»  an  immigrant  who  had  come  aeroes  the  sea  as 
the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony, 
had  united  the  PelaEgiang,  whom  he  found 
teredon  the  banksoftlielnachuB.  (SchoL ad Wurip. 
Or.  920, 932  ;  SophocL  oji.  Dlmys.  I.  e,)    [L.  S.] 

I'NAROS  i^l^pas,  oceaeionally'Iyofio!),  son  of 
Peammitichue,  a  chief  of  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Bgypl^  commenced  hoatilitiea  against 
the  Persians  at  the  western  eitiomily  of  the 
Delia,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  eilending  them 
to  a  general  leTolt,  under  his  direction,  of  i^pt. 
Tliis,  according  to  DiodOcus  (xi.  7!),  would  be  in 
B.  C.  461.  In  460  Innroe  called  in  the  Athenians, 
who,  with  a  fleet  of  200  g;allies,  were  then  off  Cy- 
prus ;  the  ships  eailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occu- 
pying two  parla  of  tho  town,  beaeged  the  third. 
(Thuc  i.  104.)  This  was  probably  preceded  by  a 
great  battle,  recorded  by  CteMaa  and  Diodoraa 
(Diod.xi.74;  Ctesias,  33),  in  which  an  immense 
host  of  Peraians  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenea, 
the  brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  sl^n  by  the 
hand  of  Inaros.  But  a  new  array,  ondar  a  new 
commander,  Megabyins,  was  more  successful.  The 
Egyptians  and  their  allies  were  defeated ;  and  Ina- 
na,  says  Thucydides  (i.  110),  was  taken  by 
treache»,  and  cruciHed,  B.  C  45S.  According  U 
Ctesiashe  retreated,  when  all  Egypt  fell  from  him, 
into  the  town  of  Byblus,  and  here  capitulated  with 
the  Oieeks,  on  the  promise  that  his  lifi!  should  be 
spared.  Megabyzna  thua  carried  him  prisoner  to 
.the  court ;  and  here  the  urgency  of  Amytia,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  and  Achaemenes,  drove  Arta- 
xerxea,  after  lire  years'  intertal,  to  break  the  en- 
gagement \^ich  he  had  confirmed  to  his  general. 
Inaros  was  put  to  a  barbarous  death,  a  combina- 
tion, it  seems,  of  impaling  and  {laying  alive  (M 
Tpiirl  irraupoi!,  Clesiaa  ;  comp.  PluC.  Aiiax.  c  17). 
MegabyzuB,  in  indignation,  revolted.  Herodotus 
recorda  the  death  of  Achaemenea  by  the  hand  of. 
Inaros,  and  speaks  of  having  seen  the  bones  of 
those  that  fell  with  him  in  battle  at  Paprcmis. 
(Herod,  rii,  7,  ill.  12-)  He  also  tells  na  that 
thoi^h  Inaros  had  done  the  Poreians  more  hurt 
than  any  man  before  him,  his  son  Thannyras  was 
allowed  lo  succeed  him  in  hia  goremment,  that  is, 
we  must  suppose,  of  ths  Libyan  tribes.  (Herod, 
iii  15.)  [A.  H.  C] 

INDEX,  the  iiidicater  or  denouncer,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  MiiDUDJi,  a  eumame  of  Heracles.  Once, 
tho  slory  runs,  a  golden  vessel  had  been  stolen 
from  the  temple  of  Heiaclea  at  Athene.  Heracles 
repeatedly  appeared  to  Sophocles  in  a  dream,  until 
the  latter  informed  the  Areiopagua  of  it,  and  the 

tliis  drcumslance  the  temple  was  aflerwards  called 
the  temple  of  Heracles  Menytea,  or  Index.  (Cic 
rfe  Dw.  L  3fi  ;  Hesyoh.  «.  v.  fu|niiijt  j  So0uk\«ow 
■yivos  «Bi  $i«,.)  [L.S,] 

INDI'BILIS  {'A-SoSdK'^s,  Polyb.;  li^ieiKis, 
Appian),  a  king  or  chief  of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the 
Ilsrgetes,  who  plays  an  ioiporlant  par",  in  the  war 


INDIBILIS. 
between  tho  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spiiin 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  He  ia  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  218,  as  commanding  the  Spanish 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Huina,  the  Carthagi- 
nian governor  of  the  provincea  north  of  the  Iberus 
[Hanno,  No.  Ifi],  when  he  was  defeated,  together 
with  that  general,  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  iii.  76.)  By  what 
means  he  regained  his  liberty  we  know  not,  but 
the  following  year  (2 1 7)  we  find  him,  together  with 
his  brother  Mandonius,  beading  an  incursion  into 
,the  territories  of  the  tribea  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
(Liv.  xxii.  31.)  This  attempt  was.  however,  easily 
repulsed ;  and  the  aucceesea  of  the  two  Scipios  for 
some  tune  afterwards  seem  to  have  compelled  him 

7500  men  to  join  the  Carthaginian  army  under 
Hasdruhal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  wmch  was  opposed  to 
P.  Scipio :  it  was  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  general 
to  intercept  his  niarch,  and  cut  off  his  remfoite- 
ment  before  it  could  join  the  main  aimy,  that 
brought  on  the  general  action,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  aiid  death  of  Scipio.  (Liv.xjtv.  34).  Indi- 
bilis  and  Mandonius  are  spoken  of  byPolyblus  as 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  among  the  chief- 
tains of  Spain,  and  had  hitherto  been  remarluiblo 
for  their  steady  attachment  to  the  Cartha^nian 
cauao,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  being  re- 
eatablished  in  their  hereditary  dominions  after  the 
death  of  the  two  Scipios.  But  thetr  minds  were 
soon  after  alienated  by  ths  haughty  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Haadrubal,  Uie  son  of  Gisco,  who,  instead 
of  repo^ng  confidence  in  their  good  fhith,  exacted 
from  them  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  required  that  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and  the 
daughter  of  Indibllis  should  he  placed  in  his  bands 
as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  These  hostages  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  at  the 
capture  of  New  Carthage,  and  were  treated  by  him 
with  all  the  distinction  due  to  their  rank,  a  circum- 
Elance  which  made  a  powerful  impreesion  on  the 
minds  of  tho  Spaniards,  and  added  to  the  ascend- 
ancy akendy  acquired  by  Soipio'a  personal  character. 
These  closes,  united  with  their  increasing  grounds 
of  discontent  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  de- 
Carthage  for  that  of  Rome  ;  and  when  Scipio  took 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  309,  he  was  joined  by 
Indibilia  and  Mandonius,  with  all  the  Ibtces  of 
tbeir  nation.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
between  them  and  the  Romana,  and  the  two  pnnces 
united  with  Scipio  in  the  campaign  i^mat  Haa- 
drubal, which  terminated  in  the  victoiy  of  Baecnia. 
(Polyb.in.  Il,x.  18,35-38,  40  i  Liv.  ixvi.  49, 
xxvii.  17,  19.)  So  long  aa  the  presence  of  Scipio 
—  ■'  its  spel!  over  them,  they  continued  u'   '    ' 
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ported  death  of  that  ^ 

hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  as  tney  nad. 
done  that  of  Carthage,  and  they  excited  a  general 
revolt  not  only  among  their  own  subjects,  but  the 
neighbouring  Ceitiberian  tribes  also.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  ;  and  on  learning  that  Scipio  was 
etill  alive,  withdrew  within  their  own  frontiers  to 
await  the  issue  of  events.     But  the  Roman  general 

punished;  he  crossed  the  Iberus,  totally  defeated 
the  aimy  which  the  two  princes  opposed  to  him, 
and  took  their  camp,  with  great  slaughter.  When, 
however,  Mandonius  in  person  presented  himself 
in  tlio  Roman  camp,  and  threw  himself  ae  a  sup- 
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pllatit'  at  iKe  feet  of  the  canqneroT,  Scipio  not  only 
Bpared  his  life  aiid  that  of  bis  brother,  but  admitted 
them  to  favourable  terms,  and  leK  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  ^!  their  former  power,  on  payment  only 
of  a  sum  of  money.  (LiT.ixriii  24,  Q5,  St— S4; 
Pulyb,  il  26,  29,  81—33  ;  DEod.  nvi.  ffiec.  Vol. 
p.  60!  Appian,  Hiap.  37;  Zonar.  is.  10.)  This 
clemency,  nevertheless,  feiled  of  the  desired  effect, 
for  the  next  year  (b.  c.  205),  Sdpio  having  q.ujtted 
Spain  to  pi'epare  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  Indi- 
hilis  immediately  aroused  hla  people  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  onl  j  graieral  vrhom  there 
was  any  cause  to  fear,  and  assembled  an  anny  of  no 
less  than  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  hia  contempt  for  the  Roman  generals, 
I).  Lentuius  and  L.  MauliuB  Acddinus,  whom  Scipio 
had  left  in  Spun,  was  real,  and  not  assumed,  bnt 
he  quickly  found  his  mialake;  they  hastened  to 
meet  the  insurgent  army,  and  a  pitched  battle  en- 
sued, in  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the 
Spaniards  were  totally  defeated,  and  Indibilia  him- 
self, who  had  displayed  the  atmost  courage  in  Che 
action,  fell  on  the  field.  Mandonius  escaped  with 
the  remnants  of  the  army,  but  was  soon  after  given 
up  by  his  own  fblloweis  to  the  Koman  generals,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  pat  to  death.  (Liv. 
mis.  1—3 1  Appian,  ffisp.  38.  [E.  H.  B.J 

I'NDIGES,  plnr,  INDI'GETES,  the  name  by 
which  indigenous  goda  and  heroes  were  invoked 

once  lived  on  eaitb  as  mortals,  and  were  after  their 
death  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods,  e.  g.  Janus,  Picua, 
Faunus,  Aeneas,  Evander,  Hercules,  Intinus,  Ro- 
mulus, and  others.  (Serv,  ailAett.  liL  ?94  ;  Liv. 
viii.  9  i  Viig.  CftHp.  i.  498,  Aen.  viiL  314,  xii. 
794  ;  Amob.  adv.  GetU.  I  p.  39.)  Thus  Aeneas, 
after  his  diaappearance  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nu- 
micua,  became  a  deas  Ind^est  paier  In^ffesy  or 
Jupiter  Tadigei;  and  in  like  manner  Bomulus  be- 
came Qn^inas,  and  Latinna  Jt^tii/tr  Lattaris.  (Gel- 
liiis,  ii.  16  ;  Virg.,  Liv,  II.  as. ;  Sii.  IlaL  vuL  39 ; 
Tibull.  ii.  5,  44;  Solin.  2;  AureL  Vict  de  Or^. 
14  )  The  Indigetea  are  frequently  mentioned  ■to- 
gether with  the  Lares  and  Penates  (Virg.  Cleor^. 
1  498 ;  Lucan,  L  556  j  8iL  IlaJ.  W.  294X  a°d 
many  writers  connect  the  Indigetea  with  those  di- 
vunties  to  whom  a  share  in  the  foundation  of  tha 
Latin  and  Roman  state  is  ascribed,  such  as  Mars, 
Venus,  Vesta,  &c     {Sil.  ItiJ.  i.o. ;  Ov.  Mf(.  it. 


Indigetes  as  dii,  qaomm 
gari  non  Ikei,  B,  statement  which  is  repeated  by 
others,  though  its  import  is  rather  obscure.  The 
■  ■      ' ""  e  Jndigetet  '  ...-     « 
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It  they  were  at  all  events  fterj  ijx^^?' 
are  therefore  inclined  rather  to  connect  the  i 
with  indw^ere  than   with   indisUare,  as  Fi 
thinks ;    in  addition  to  which  tha   plural  ii 
IttdiffUss,  but  Indigeles.     We  may  therefore  define 
the  Indigetes  to  be  indigenous  heroes  of  the  coun- 
try, whom  the  grateful  veneration  of  their  country- 
men raised  after  their  death  to  the  rank  of  gods. 

preme  deity,  and  worshipped  as  the  protectors  el 
the  country  to  which  they  had  done  good  service 
durini  their  mortal  life.  [L.  8.] 

INDIJTIOMA'RUS,  or  INDUCIOMA'RUS. 
1,  A  distinguished   chief  of  the   Ailobcoges, 
the  roost  important  witness  against  M.  Font 
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when  he  was  accused  m  B.  c.  69  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  in  his  province  of  Narbonnese  Gaul,  and 
defended  by  Cicero,  (Cic.  pro  F<ml.  8,  12, 17.) 
[FONTEIUS,  No.  5.] 


the 


before 


mn,  Indutiomajus,  who  had  made 
■y  preparation  for  war,  found  himself  deserteil 
by  many  of  his  parliians,  and  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar.  The  latter  accepted  his  excuses, 
tiut  at  the  same  tune  used  all  his  influence  to  induce 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to. side  with  Cinge- 
torix,  the  great  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  (though  he 
was  his  own  son-in-law,)  and  the  head  of  the 
Roman  party.  Finding  himself  thus  deprived  of 
much  of  his  power  among  his  own  people,  Indn- 
tiomarus  became  a  bitterer  enemy  than  ever  of  the 
Romans,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  oppop- 
tunity  of  taking  his  revenge.  Tbia  arrived  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  com  Caesar  was  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate his  troops  for  their  wintcr-quarlBrs,  and  to 
station  them  in  different  parts  of  GauL  Indutio- 
maruB  immediately  uj:gedon  AmbiorixandCativol- 
cua,  chie^  of  the  Eburones,  to  attack  the  Romaa 
legion  stationed  in  their  country  (  and  he  himself 
soon  afterwords  marched  against  Lalnenns,  who 
was  encamped  among  the  Hemi,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Tceviri,  but  deterred  by  Caesar's  victory  over 
the  Nervii,  he  withdrew  into  his  own  coimlry. 
Here  he  rvscd  fresh  troops,  and  again  marched 
against  Labienus,  whose  camp  he  suiiounded ;  but 
being  surprised  by  a  sudden  aally,  his  troops  were 
pat  to  Sight,  and  be  himself  was  killed  in  the 
rout  while  crossing  a  river.  Hisdenthwaadeeply 
felt  by  his  people.  (Caea.  B.  G.  v.  3,  26, 53,  65, 
58  J  Dion  Cass.  xl.  11,31.) 

I'NFERI,  aignifjes  the  gods  of  the  lower  worJd, 
in  contradis^nction  from  those  of  heaven,  or  from 
the  Olympian  goda.  In  Greek  the  Tnjiri  are  de- 
signated by  the  terms  oi  uiTw,  ol  x^^"'"!  ol  ^d 
yiuar,  oi  (ytfiBe,  at  oi  iriiiipet  SnJ  ;  whereas  the 
gods  of  heaven,  &^rif  are  termed  of  dw,  Stmroi 
and  oipdnioi.  But  the  word  inferi  b  still  mora 
frequently  used  to  doMgnate  the  dead,  in  contrar 
distinction  from  those  living  upon  the  earth  (Apu- 
Id.  de  Mag.  f.69) ;  so  that  imEHf  tn/i«M  is  equiva- 
lent to  "in  Hades,"  or  "in  the  lower  worid."  Tha 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world,  the  gods,  viz.  Aides  or  Pluto,  his 
wife  Persephone,  the  Erinnyes,  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  departed  men.  The  gods  of  the 
lower  world  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles. 
The  descriptions  of  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead, 
whereby  alone  the  sonls  wore  enabled  to  come  to 
rest  in  the  lower  world  ;  of  the  sacrifices  offitred  on 
the  tombs  of  ^e  dead,  as  wall  as  of  the  notions 
entertained  by  the  ancients  about  the  conditions  of 
the  souls  of  the  departed  in  their  fnWre  state,  be- 
long to  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities ;  while  tha 
roads  leading  to  the  lower  world  and  the  vaiiona 
sites  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients  are  qaestimis 
which  belong  to  mythical  geography.  [L.  S.] 

INQB'NUUS,one  of  the  tiiirtj  tyrants  enume- 
rated by  Trebellius  Pollio  [see  AuRBOtua],  was 
governor  of  Pannonia  at  the  period  when  Valerian 
set  out  upon  hie  campiugn  against  the  Peruana. 
Fearing  lest  he  should  excite  jeabusy  by  his  po- 
pularity among  the  soldiers,  he  resolved  at  Data  t« 
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diBonrn  the  authority  of  the  weak  and  dissolute 
GalliemiST  vho,  honeTer,  displayed  upon  this  oo 
cuioa  uu^vonted  promptitude  and  enei:gy,  fnr 
marching  H-t  once  into  lilym,  he  eneeunt^ed  the 
uampeT  at  Mursia,  iclieie  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  their  lesdec  was  slain,  or,  according  to  other 
Bccoimls,  stabbed  himself,  to  a7oid  the  torture  he 
anticipated  if  captured  alive.  The  celentlera  cruelty 
displayed  by  the  conqueror  upon  this  occasion  to- 
wards all  who  had  favoured  the  pretensjons  of  In- 
gennus  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  fonner  article. 
[GallibNus.]  According  to  FoHio,  the  insurrec- 
tjon,  headed  by  Ingonuus,  broke  out  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Fuscus  (leg.  Tuscna)  and  Basaus,  that  ia, 
A,  It.  25S,  the  year  in  which  VaJerian  took  his  de- 
parture till  the  Bael,  but,  according  to  Victor,  not 
until  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  fatal 
lesult  of  the  war  against  Sapor,  that  a,  two  or 
three  years  later.  (Trebell,  PoH.  Tr^.  l^raan. ; 
Victor,*  Cam.  xxitiiL  i  Zonar.  xii.  24.)  [W.  R] 

INOUIOME'RUS,  bmther  of  Sij ' 
nnde  of  Arminius  the  Cheruscan  [A 
Inguiomerua  had  been  the  adherent  of  Rome,  but 
afternrardB  joined  his  nephew  Euid  his  own  tiibe, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  when  the  Che- 
ruscans,  owing  in  great  measure  tahisadvice,we 
in  A.  D.  1 6  defbaled  by  the  Ronuins  under  Oi 
nianicus  on  the  plain  of  Idistavinus,  between  the 
Visurgis  (Weser)  and  the  neighboui^ng  highlands, 
tn  the  following  year,  envy  of  the  fame  or  power 
of  Anninius  again  detached  Ingniomerus  from  the 
Cberastaiis,  At  the  head  of  hia  own  clients  he 
deserted  to  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevians, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated  by  Armmius.  (Tac 
^SB.  i.  60,  ii.  17,  21,  45,  46.1  [W.  B.  D.] 

INNOCE'NTICS  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
the  conuuancement  of  A.  D.  402  until  hia  death  on 
the  I2th  of  March,  A  u  417  He  took  an  active 
part  in  ^e  proceedings  with  regiwd  to  Ciuyeostom, 
whom  he  steadily  supported  whde  the  patriarah 
was  alive,  and  whose  memory  he  vindicated  from 
insult  after  death.  Agamst  the  Nosatians  he  dis- 
played the  most  determined  hostility,  and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  the  condemnation  of  PelagiQs,  a 
sentence  which,  as  appears  evident  from  h»  epis- 
tles, ought  to  be  regarded  rather  aa  a  concession  to 
the  urgent  represenlationa  of  the  Carthagmian 
synod  than  aa  the  result  of  full  and  heartfelt  con- 
vielion.  In  consequence  of  the  widely-diffused 
'''     enjoyed  by  Innocen^aa  for  learning  and 


a  distance  ;  ^id  the  correspondence  in  which  he 
thns  became  engaged  witli  every  piu't  of  the  Chris- 
^an  world  was  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  and 
the  replies  were  couched  bo  judiciously,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  advice,  inetmction,  and  authoritative 
dictation,  that  the  practice  of  submitting  q^uestions 
of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  see 
became  from  this  time  forward  general ;  and  to 
this  epoch  we  may  reter  the  Ibundiition  of  those 


boldly 


icceaafully 
maintained  by  Leo  and  hie  successors. 

The  extant  works  of  this  prelate  consist  entirely 
of  episdee,  thirty-four  in  number,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  of  an  official  charactar,  lieing  addressed 
to  dignitaries,  dvil  and  ipuilual,  and  to  religious 
communities,  upon  tojncs  connected  with  the  re- 
gulation and  welbre  of  the  chuich.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Di- 


.-nmOCBNTIUS." 
onysins  Eiiguns  ;  four  are  found  among  Ike  letters 
of  St.  Augustjn,  two  were  first  edlt^  by  Hol- 
stcnius  Irom  a  Vatican  M8.,  the  remaining  seven 
were  derived  from  variouB  sources. 

The  Editio  Prince^  conlmning  twenty-one 
epstles,  under  the  title  J)eereta  Ijaaxeniii  Papas 
L  VII.,  appeared  in  the  CollecHo  Omonma  Dtotti/sit 
Exiffui,  tol  Mogimt.  1526  ;  the  first  complete 
edition,  comprising  the  whole  thirty-four  epistles, 
fbiTas  the  first  volume  of  the  £!pi3lt)ltte  Ponl^oiae, 
published  by  caidinsl  Anton.  Canlffi^  tbl  Rom. 
1591  ;  the  best  editjon  is  that  contained  in  tlia 
Epistolae  Poni^cum  Itomo^orum  of  CouBtant,  foL 
Pacia,  1731,  vol.  i.  pp.  739—931,  reprinted  in  the 
Bibl.  Pairum  of  Qalland,  voL  viii.  pp.  545—612, 
whose  Prolegomena,  c.  jiviii.,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

In  addition  to  tJie  above  thirty-four,  Coustant 
notices  a  considerable  number  which  have  been 
lost,  invest^ting  at  the  same  time  their  dates  and 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treated  ;  he  also  points 
out  some  which  are  spurious,  one,  Jd  Aareliuia 
-B^iiscopmi  CarifmffimffBseta^  fabricated  by  Isidorus 
Meicator,  two  Ad  Arcadiam  Tmperaiorem,  and.  two 
from  Arcadius,  Ad  Ijisosentism.  [W.  R,] 

INNOCE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
in  the  leign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  under 
his  sons  Constantius  and  Constans.  Although 
juriapmdence  as  a  sdenco  was  now  upon  the  wane, 
jurists  were  privileged  by  the  emperors  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Constantius  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  such 
privilege,  their  writings  and  opinions  were  invested 
with  a  kind  of  legislative  force.  The  junsl-made 
law  of  the  Romans  came  into  existence  under  the 
foim  of  authoritative  exposition  or  inteipralalion, 
and  was  more  directiy  binding  than  what  Bentham 
calla  English  judge-Biade  law.  It  was  nearly  ana- 
logous to  a  parliamentaiy  declaration  of  the  cxist- 
mg  taw,  inasmuch  as  the  jurist,  in  the  exerciae  of 
his  vocation,  was  made  the  representative  of  the 
emperor,  the  supreme  power.     Eunapius  (in  Vil. 

"' "■■  p.  186,  ed.  CommeUn)  saya  that  Inno- 

privileged  as  a  jurist  by  the  emperors 
nnuer  wnom  he  lived.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Digest,  which  contains  extracts  .from  no  jurist  of 
later  date  than  hie. 

In  the  collection  fA  Agrimejuores,  there  is  a  treat- 
ise, headed  "  Ex  libro  xii.  Innocentii  de  Uteris  et 
■'    juris  eiponendls,"  or  "  Innocentius,  V- P. 
•."    The  treatise  does  not  profess  to  be  the 
ori^nal  work  of  a  jurist,  and  is  manifestly  a  com- 
pilation of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  leign  of 
"    s  it  at  all  resemble  the  re- 

of  Valeriu" 

the  same  class.  It  relates  to  the  casae  which  were 
named  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
appeaj^  to  have  been  fimdi^  or  portions  of 
land  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  connected 
with  the  fundi,  so  as  to  designate  their  quaJitica 
and  peculiuitiee  of  position,  has  not  lieen  satis- 
factorily explained ;  and  the  treatise  De  Gtsis 
LU^-aram  is  still  perhaps  the  most  enigmatical 
part  of  the  writings  on  ancient  land-surveying. 

R^altiua,  in  his  first  note  on  the  treatise,  ''  De 
Casis  Literarum,"  sars  that  an  Innocentius,  a^ii- 
or,  is  mentioned  in  the  !9th  book  of  Amnii- 
Marcellinus,  and  quotes  a  passage,  whence  it 
1  seem  that,  on  some  occasion,  Innocentius 
instructions  which  enabled  a  parly  of  troops 
»  Bteer  by  observing  certain 


sailing  up  a 
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marks  upon  t^ebanka.  TLorelWfincojttmcorreet^and 
the  passage  cited  by  HzgoJtius  has  not  Iwenfouodby 
Eabsequent  inquirfira.  (dadorst  Sei  Agmriae,  ed. 
Goes.  p.  !67,  n.  p.  220—232.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

.  INO  {'Iwt),  B  daiighMr  of  Cadmna  and  Bar- 
mnni^  and  the  wife  of  Athamaa,  nbo  manied  ber 
in  addition  to  bis  proper  wife  Ne^ele.but  according 
tasDine,  not  till  after  the  death  of  Nephele.  After 
bar  death  and  apotbeoais,  Ino  was  raJled  Leuco- 
tliea.  The  conmion  stoiy  alnnt  her  is  lekied  nnder 
AiHAMAS,  p.  393  ;  but  there  are  great  yatiatious 
il\  the  tiaditionB  re&pccting  her,  vb^ch  probably 
aroae  from  the  foot  of  tho  atoiy  having  Leen  mnde 
great  use  of  by  the  Greek  poets,  eapeoislly  tbe 
dramaiista,  among  wliose  lost  tragedies  we  lind  tbo 
^tbs  of  Athamae,  liio,  and  Phrixue.  It  here  re- 
mains for  us  to  mention  the  principal  Itaditiona 
aboul  the  latter  periwl  of  her  Ufa  and  her  spotha- 
neis.  After  (he  supposed  death  of  Ino,  and  after 
his  flight  from  Boeotia,  Athamas  married  Themistoi 
but  ivhen  he  was  infonned  that  Ino  was  still  living 
ta  a  Bacchant  in  the  Talleys  of  Mount  Parnassus,  be 
secretly  sent  for  her.  Themistu,  on  hearing  this, 
resolved  to  kill  the  children  of  Ino.  With  this 
object  in  tiew,  she  ordered  one  of  her  elaves  at 
night  to  cover  ber  own  children  with  white,  and 
those  of  Ino  with  black  garments,  that  she  might 
know  the  devoted  children,  and  distingui^  them 
from  ber  own.  But  the  slave  who  received  this 
command  was  Ino  herself  in  disguise,  who  changed 

lo  kill  her  own  children.  When  Themisto  dis- 
oDvered  the  mistake,  she  bung  herseiC  {Hygin. 
fall.  I — fi.)  Other  traditions  stale  that  Athamss, 
when  Hera  vi»ted  him  and  Ino  with  modnoss  for 
having  hronght  up  Dionysus,  killed  Learchus,  one 
of  his  sons  by  Ino,  and  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  also  the  other,  Melicertes,  Ino  fled  with 
him  across  the  white  pTain  in  Megaria,  and  tiurew 
herself  with  the  boy  (nr,  according  to  Eurip.  Med. 
1289,  with  her  two  sons)  into  the  sea.  Melicertes 
is  staled  in  some  traditions  to  have  prerionsly  died 
in  a  cauhlron  filled  with  boihng  water.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1643  ;  Plat.  Sumpos.  r.  3 ;  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  505,  520,  &c;  Tietz,  ad  Lt/eopk.  229.)  Ac- 
cording to  Plutanji  (Qaaesl.  Bom.  1 3\  Ino  killed 
ber  own  son,  as  she  had  become  mad  from  jealousy 
of  an  Aetolian  slave,  of  the  name  of  Antipheia,  and 
Plutarch  recognised  an  allu^on  to  that  story  in  a 
ceremony  observed  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Ma- 
tuta,  who  was  identified  with  Leucothea ;  for  no  fe- 
male shtve  was  allowed  to  enter  tlio  temple  of  Ma- 
tuta  at  her  festival,  with  the  eiception  of  one,  who 
received  a  box  on  the  ears  !t<na  the  matrons  tliat 
were  present.  Hyginus  {Fab.  2  ;  comp.  Pans.  ii. 
44.  g  11)  slates,  that  Athamss  surrendered  Ino 
and  Tier  son  Melicertes  to  Fhrixua  «i  be  killed, 
because  she  herself  had  attempted  to  kill  Phrixus. 
But  when  Phrixua  was  on  the  point  of  committing 
the  ci'ime,  Dionysus  enveloped  him  in  darkness 
and  .thus  saved  Ino.  Atltomas,  who  was  thrown 
by  Zeus  into  a  Elate  of  madness,  killed  Learchus ; 

rank  of  a  divinity,  by  the  desire  of  Dionysus. 
OtbetB  relate  that  Leucothea  placed  Dionysus  with 
herself  among  thegods.  (PluLd8i^f.^Bi.in  fin.) 
Ailei  her  leap  into  the  sea,  Leucothea  was  carried 
by  a  dolphin  to  the  coast  of  Corinth,  which  was 
governed  by  Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas,  who 
instituted  the  Isthmian  games  and  an  annual  bsj- 
crifice  in  honour  of  the  two.     (Tzeta.  ad  Zjcojii. 
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Boeckh.)  According  to  a  Megarian 
nsaicjon,  cne  body  of  Ino  was  washed  on  the  coast 
of  Megaia,  wbara  eha  was  found  and  buried  by 
two  virgins  j  and  it  is  further  said  that  there  sha 
received  tiie  name  of  Leucothea.  (Pans.  i.  49.  § 
8.)  [L.  aj 

INDUS,  that  is,  the  son  of  Ino,  a  name  given 
lo  Melicertea  and  Palaemon.  (Virg.  Aea.  v.  e2it, 
Oeo!^  i.  487.)  [L.  8.] 

IN8TBIUS  CAPITO.    [Cahto.] 

INTAPHERNES  ('li^atfi^pms),  one  of  the 
seven  lonspifalors  agMnat  the  two  Magi,  Who 
usurped  the  Persian  Ihrone  upon  the  death  of 
CambyBBB.  In  iho  attack  which  ihe  conapiratora 
made  against  the  Magi,  Intaphemea  lost  an  eye. 
He  was  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  Dareius  in 
consequence  of  the  following  circumstances.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Daieius,  the  other  conspirators  had 
stipulated  for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all 
times,  with  one  exception  ;  and  when  the  royal 
servanla  upon  a  certain  occasion  refused  Intaphemea 
admission  lo  the  king's  peraon,  he  mntilated  them, 
which  raised  the  suspicinn  of  the  king  that  a  plot 
had  been  Ibrmed  against  himselt  Dareias  accord- 
ingly sentenced  Intaphemea  and  all  his  family  to 
be  put  lo  death  ;  but  moved  by  the  lamentations 
of  bis  wife,  liie  king  allowed  herlo  rescue  one  from 
death.  She  selected  her  brother,  aUeging,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  tale,  that  she  might  obtaut 
another  husband  and  other  children,  but,  since  her 
&theF  and  mother  were  dead,  she  conhl  never  have 
another  brother.  Dareius  spared,  in  addition,  the 
hfe  of  her  eldest  child,  but  killed  ^1  the  other 
members  of  the  family  with  Intaphemes.  (Hia>ad. 
iii,  70,73,  118,119.) 

INTERCIDONA.    [DBVBaKA.] 

INTONS0S,  i  B.  unshorn,  a  samama  of  ApoHo 
and  Bacchus,  alluding  to  the  olom^  youth  of  these 
gods,  as  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow  until  they  atldned  the  age  of  manhood, 
though  in  the  case  ot  Apollo  it  may  also  allude  lo 
his  being  the  god  of  the  sun,  whence  the  Jong  float- 
ing hair  would  indicate  the  rays  of  the  sun.  (Hom. 
IL  sx.  39,  ifinnn-  "B  -^JWJH.  134 ;  Horat.  j^wci. 
XV.  9  !  TihulL  i.  4.  34  (  Ov,  Mel.  iii.  421,  Amm^ 
i.  14.  31 ;  Martial,  iv.  45.)  [L.  S.j 

INVI'DIA,  the  personification  of  envy,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas  and  Styx. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Ov.  MeL  ii.  760.)      [L.  S.J 

10  CW).  The  traditions  about  this  herome  are 
so  manifold,  that  it  ia  impossible  lo  give  any  ge- 
neral view  ot  them  witliout  some  classification  ;  we 
shall  therefore  give  first  the  principal  local  tra- 
ditiona,  neiit  the  wanderings  of  lo,  as  they  are 
described  by  later  writers,  and  lastly  mention  the 
various  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about  her. 

1 .  Local  imdilioni,— The  plaoo  W  nhicb  the  le- 
gends of  lo  belong,  and  where  she  was  closely 
connected  with  the  worahip  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  is 
Aigos.  The  chronohigicai  tables  of  the  priealesaes 
of  Hera  at  Argoa  pkced  lo  at  the  head  of  the  liet 
of  priestesses,  under  the  name  of  Callirboe,  or  Cal- 
lithjia.  {Preller,  de  Hellas.  LeA.  p.  40.)  She  is 
commonly  described  aa  a  daughter  of  Inachus,  the 
founder  of  the  worship  of  Hera  at  Argos,  and  by 
others  as  a  daughter  of  lasua  or  Peiren.  Zeus 
loved  lo,  but  on  account  of  Hera's  jealousy,  ha 
metamorphosed  her  into  a  while  cow.  Hera  there- 
upon asked  and  obtained  the  cow  from  Zeus,  and 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  Argus  Paj^oples,  who 
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^ed  hei  to  nn  olivo  tree  in  the  groce  of  Hera  at 
Mycenae.  But  Hermes  was  commissioned  by  Zeas 
to  deliver  lo,  and  carry  her  oE  Hermes  being 
guided  by  a  bird  U^pc^,  mreot),  wlio  v/aa  Zeus 
himself  (Suid.  s.  v.  *lJ),  slew  Argus  with  a  stnne. 
Hera  then  sent  a  gad-fly,  which  tormented  lo,  and 
persecuted  bee  through  the  whole  esith,  until  nt 
length  she  (bund  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
(ApolIod.ii.  1.  §3i  Hygin.iW,  14S  jcomp.Viig, 
Cfeorg.  iii.  U8,  &c.)  This  is  the  common  story, 
wb  bttppaara  lo  be  very  ancient.since  Homercon- 
Btantly  appties  the  epitliet  of  Argeiphontes  (the 
sla  of  Afgua)  lo  Hermes.  But  there  are  some 
algbt  m  d  ficalians  of  the  story  in  the  diHerent 
write  s.  Soine,  for  example,  phtce  the  scene  of  the 
n  Hid  of  ArgusatNejoea(Lucian,i)«(/.  Dear.  B  i 
E  ym  I  MHg.  a.o.  'A^o.oi).  Ovid  (Mel.  i.722) 
late  that  Hermes  liret  sent  Argus  to  sleep  by  the 
w  In  f  his  muKc  on  the  flute,  and  that  he  then 
oif  the  head  of  Argue,  whose  eyes  Hera 
f  rred  to  he  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite 
(Comp  M  echuB,  Id^lL  ii.  £9.)  A  peculiar  m 
f  1  fesli  al  was  celebiated  in  honour  of  lo  at  Argos, 
and  although  we  have  no  distinct  statement  that  shi 
was  worshipped  in  the  historical  ^s  of  Oreece,  stil. 
it  is  not  improbable  that  she  was,  (Suid.  I.  c.'i  Palae- 
phat.p.43;  8trab.iiv.  p.  673.)  There  are  indeed 
other  p]aces,liesideB  Argos,  where  we  meet  with  t~ 
legends  of  Io,but  they  mast  be  regarded  as  import 
tionsfromArgos,  either  throngh  colonies  sent  by  t 
latter  city,  or  they  were  transplanted  with  the  wi 
ship  of  Hera,  the  Argive  goddess.  We  may  menti 
Eiiboea,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  t 
cow  lo,  and  where  the  spot  was  shown  on  whi 
lo  was  Mievcd  lo  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  the 
cave  in  which  she  had  giiren  birth  to  Bpaphns, 
(Strab.viL  p.  330;  Sleph.  Byz.s.ii,''Ap70iYia;  Ety- 
raol.  Mag.  s.  v.  EBiaia^)  Another  place  is  Byzan- 
tium, in  the  foundation  of  which  Argive  colonisti 
had  taken  part,  and  where  the  Bosporus  derived  iu 
name,  from  the  cow  lo  having  awam  across  it, 
Fi-om  the  Thraciaa  BospDms  the  story  then  spread 
to  the  Cimmerian    Bosporus   and   Panycapaeum, 

prove  that  lo  had  been  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  that  Ihey  were  colonies  of  Argos.  lo  was 
further  said  to  have  been  at  Joppa  and  in  Aethio- 
pia,  together  with  Perseus  and  Mednsa  (Taela.  ad 
Ltfcoph.  835,  &c.)  ;  but  it  was  more  especially  the 
Greeks  reuding  in  Egypt,  who  maintained  that  lo 
had  been  in  ^ypl.  where  she  was  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus,and  to  have  introduced  the 
worship  of  I»s,  while  Epaphus  became  the  founder 
of  a  family  from  which  sprang  Danaus,  who  sub- 
- -■' ■ '  '0  Argos.     This  part  of  the 
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blances  of  religic 
even  gave  rise  to  the  idenliiication  of  lo  and  Isis. 
Herodotus  (i.  1,  &c,  ii.  41)  tells  us  that  Isis  was 
represented  like  the  Greek  lo,  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  with  cows'  homs. 
"  2.  IKb  iemderiT^  0//0.— The  idea  of  lo  having 
wandered  about  after  her  metamorphosis  appears  to 
have  been  aa  ancient  as  the  inythns  respecting  her, 
but  those  wanderings  were  extended  and  poeti- 
cally embellished  in  proportion  as  geogtaphital 
knowledge  increased.  The  most  important  paa- 
B^e  is  in  tlia  Proiael&eaa  of  Aeschylus,  706,  &c, 
alUiDugb  it  is  aJmcst  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
poet's  description  with  ancient  geography,  so  far  as 
we  know  it.  From  Argos  lo  tirst  went  to  Molossis 
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and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona,  and  from  thence 
to  the  sea,  which  derived  from  her  the  name  of  the 
Ionian.  After  many  wanderings  through  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  north,  she  arrived  in  the 
place  where  Prometheus  was  fastened  to  a  rock. 
As  the  Titan  prescribes  to  her  the  course  she  has 
jet  to  lake,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  spot 
at  which  he  begins  to  describe  her  coarse  ;  but  the 
expressions  of  Aeschylus  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  determine  that  spot.  According 
to  the  extaiit  play,  it  is  somewhere  in  European 
Scythla,  perhaps  lo  the  north  of  the  river  Istms  ; 
hat  in  the  last  play  of  the  Trilogy,  sa  well  Oh  in 
other  account;,  the  Caucasus  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  the  Titan  endured  his  tortures,  and  it 
remains  again  uncerloin  in  what  part  of  the  Cau- 
(asas  we  have  to  conceive  the  suffering  Titan.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  supposition,  that 
Aeschylus  hunself  did  not  form  a  clear  and  distinct 
notion  of  the  wandeiings  he  describes,  for  how 
littie  he  cared  about  geographical  accuracy  is  evi- 
dent Irom  the  ^t,  that  in  the  Sigiptuea  (54S,  &c) 
he  describes  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  a  very  difiei^ 
ent  manner  from  that  adopted  in  the  Proat^thevs. 
Ii,  however,  we  place  Prometheus  somewhere  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  conrse  he  prescribes  may 
be  conceived  in  the  fallowing  manner,  lo  has  first 
to  wander  towards  the  east,  thronah  unknown 
countries,  to  the  Scylhian  nomadcs  (north  of  01- 
bia),  whom,  however,  she  is  to  avoid,  by  travelling 
through  their  country  along  the  sea-coast ;  she  ia 
then  to  have  on  her  left  the  Chalybas,  against  whom 
she  must  likewise  be  on  her  guard.  These  Chaly- 
bes  are  probably  the  Cimmerians,  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  Cnmea  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Scy- 
tJlia,  and  afterwards  the  country  about  Sinope. 
From  thence  she  is  to  arrive  on  the  river  Hybristes 
(the  Don  or  Cuban),  which  she  is  lo  follow  up  to  its 
sources,  in  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in 
order  there  to  cross  it.  Thence  she  is  to  proceed 
southward,  where  she  is  to  meet  the  Amazons  (who 
at  that  time  are  conceived  to  live  in  Colchis,  after- 
wards in  Themiscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodon), 
who  are  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  where  the  8ii- 
mydessian  rock  endangers   all  navigation.     This 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Aeschylus  meant  to  describe  lo  as  cross- 
ing the  ThiBcian  Bosporus  from  Asia  into  Europe. 
From  Ihenca  he  leads  her  to  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, which  is  to  receive  its  name  from  her,  and 
the  palus  Maeotjs.    In  this  manner  she 


ould   ii 


id  traversed  before.     After  this  aha 
leave  Europe  and  go  to  Asia,  according  to 
which  the  poet  must  here  make  the  Maeotis  tho 

elsewhere  he  makes  the  Phasis  the  boundary. 
The  description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo  is  taken 
up  Roain  at  verse  78%  She  is  told  that  after  cross- 
ing the  water  separating  the  two  continents,  she  is 

iing  sun.  At  this  pomt  in  the  description  there 
a  gap,  and  the  last  passage  probably  described 
!r  furdier  progress  through  Asia,  lo  theii  has  again 
cros3asea,^er  which  she  is  toeome  to  theGor- 
^  inaean  plains  of  Cisthenes  (which,  according  to 
the  schoiiaat,  is  a  town  of  Aethiopia  or  Libya),  and 
)  meet  the  Graeae  and  Goigones.  The  sea  here 
lentioned  is  probably  the  so-called  Indian  Buspo. 
IS  {Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Bivnoposi  Eustath.  ad  Di- 
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oHst.  Peries.  143),  where  the  eitteroitlea  oT  Asi 
mid  Libya,  India  ojid  Aethiopia,  w«re'concelve 
to  ba  dose  to  each  other,  snd  where  some  writei 
place  the  Goigones.  (Sehol,  ad  Ptad.  F^.  3 
79.)  The  mention,  in  the  veKea  following,  of  th 
griffiiiB  and  Arima&pae,  who  are  generally  asaignsi 
to  northern  i«gions,  creates  some  difHculty,  thoug: 
the  poet  may  have  nienlioQed  them  without  mean 
ing  to  placfl  them  in  the  south,  hut  only  for  th 
purpose  of  connecting  the --'■■-  ' '"  ' 


leat-knon 


u  the  Indian 


he  conntry  of  the  black 
people,  dwellmg  aronnd  tho  well  of  the  aun,  on  the 
river  Acthiops,  that  is,  the  uppecpart  of  the  Nile  or 
the  Niger.  She  is  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river, 
until  she  comes  to  tlio  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which 
river  she  ia  sg^n  to  follow  down  lo  the  Delta, 
whero  delivery  awaits  her.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Iplfiil. 
Taar.  383,  &t  5  Apollod.  ii.  I .  g  3  ;  Hygin.  "  ' 
J45.) 


The  mythuB  of  lo  i 


me  of  the  most  andei 

le  of  the  most  difficult 

ts  believed  lo  lo  be  the  moo  , 

ct  tradition  that  the  Aleves 


92 ;  Suid.  and  HesTch.  ». «.    Id.) 
has  also  been  adopted  by  some  modi 

of  the  belief  in  an  ancient  connection  between  the 
religions  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  (Bnttmann,  MyBio- 
fcj.ToLii  p.  179,&c.;Wslcker,Z«e.iesci3i7Vi%. 
p.  137,  &c.  i  Schwenk,  Eti/taol-  My&al  Andeidxif 
gsn,  p.  6Z,  &c. ;  MyUvJug.  der  GiiecJi.  p  63,  &c  ; 
Klaiieen,  in  the  Riem-Mtmam,  vol.  iii.  p.  293, 
&c. ;  Voelcker,  Mythol.  Oeogr.  der  Griech-  ».  I^a. 
vol.  i.)  That  Id  is  identical  with  the  moon  cannot 
bo  doubled  {comp.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1123;  Macrob. 
Sal.  i.  i9),  and  the  various  things  related  of  her 
refer  to  the  phases  and  phencmena  of  the  moon, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  and  Heia  at  Argos.  Her  connection  with 
Egypt  seems  to  be  aji  invendon  of  later  times,  and 
■was  probably  au^ested  by  the  resemblanoB  which 
was  found  to  exist  between  the  Argive  lo  and  the 
Egyptian  Isifl.  [L.  S.] 

JOANNES,  Utin  emperorof  Constantinople, the 
third  son  of  Everard,  count  of  Brienne,  and  Agnes, 
connt«is  of  MUmpelgard,  was  bom  in  1  US.  He 
vtue  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latina  who  took 
ConEtantinopIo  in  ISOi,  and  in  1210  was  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  In  I21II  he  commanded  the  famous 
le  himself 
ilitary  skill  and  un- 
dauntea  courage,  tbat  no  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  Hero  of  his  time.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  in  1228  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  chose 
him,  though  he  was  then  merely  titular  king  of 
Egypt,  lo  govern  for  the  minor  emperor,  Baldwin 
II.  ;  and  in  order  lo  strengthen  his  authority,  they 
invested  him  with  the  title  and  power  irf  em- 
peror. Althongh  80  years  old,  John  accepted  the 
offer,  but  first  went  to  Europe  lo  levy  troops,  with 
which  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  1331,  where 
he  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity,  and  pleased 
both  the  Latins  and  Greeks  by  his  majestic  appear- 
ano-  (he  was  the  tallest  man  they  had  ever  seen) 
and  his  energetic  adminiatcation.  Not  only  un- 
broken by  age,  but  still  uniting  the  strength  of  a 
powerful  man  with  the  agility  of  a  youth,  he  da- 
fLnded  Constantinople  with  great  buccCES  against 


expedition  against  Egypt,  an 
conspicuous,  through  his  -'"■- 
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the  united  armies  of  Asan,  king  of  Bulgar^  and 
John  Valatisea,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nioaea,  as 
is  narrated  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  [Joannes 
III.]  Constantinople  would  have  fallen  but  for 
him.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  his  bravery 
and  the  power  of  his  itrm.  Aftor  a  reign  of  nine 
years  John  of  Brienne  died  in  1337,  leaving  seve- 
ral sons  j  but  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  by  Baldwin  II.  A  daughter 
of  John  of  Brienne  waa  mamed  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  of  Germany.  [Joannes  III. ;  Bal- 
DUINUS  II.]  (The  sources  quoted  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  emperors ;  Du  Cange,  Histoav  de 
Conslaatini^tle  souj  les  Pimpereni'3  J^'raw^ats^  p.  &&, 
&c.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  I.  ZIMI8CES  {"riBiirtTjt  Tf i/x^h^s),. 
emperor  of  Conalantiaople  (i.  r.  flG9— S76),  was 
descended  fi'om  an  illustrious  Armenian  family.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Theophilus.  whose  name  was. 
conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Romanna  I.  Le- 
capenuB,  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Curcuaa,  the 
brother  of  Theophilua,  who  was  still  more  eminent. 


e  size,  that  word  signi^ing. 


10  Zimiso 


lUie. 


■ery  small  si 


es,  and  aaloniahed  both  hia  friends  and 
foes  by  the  heroic  deeds  which  he  performed  on  the 
field  of  battie.  During  the  regency  of  Theophano, 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Romanus,  Nieephorus 
Fhocas  became  the  leader  of  the  empire,  and  was. 
constantly  supported  by  Zimiscos,  who  saved  him 
from  ruin  when  the  eunuch  Bringas  conspired 
against  his  life.  Believing  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween Nicephoma  and  Zimisces  was  only  pretended, 
Bringas  wrote  to  Zimiscea,  offering  him  gicEil  re- 
ward— perhaps  the  crown — if  he  would  kill  Niee- 
phorus, but  Ziraiacea  not  only  showed  the  letler  to. 

crown.  This  Nieephorus  did  in  9S3,  and  reigned 
as  colleague  of  the  two  minor  sons  of  Romanus  and. 
Theophano,  Basil  II.  and  Constantino  VIII.  Ni- 
eephorus married  the  widow  Theophano,  and  ap- 
pointed Zimisces  second  commander  of  the  armiea, 
hunself  being  the  first.  In  this  capacity  Zimisces 
performed  anch  extraordinary  exploits,  and  gained 
such  decisive  victoriea,  that  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  army,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
general  u  the  East.  The  Arabs  were  then  masters 
of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia.  In  the  battle  at  Adana 
(983)  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by 
Zimisces,  and  6000  of  their  vetei'an  troops  having 
entrenched  themselves  on  a  steep  hill,  refusing  to 
surrender,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Greeks 
put  himself  at  Uie  head  of  a  chosen  body,  stormed 
the  entienchmenta,  and  eiterrainated  the  infidels. 
Henceforth  that  hill  was  called  the  bloodhill.  In 
the  following  year  Zimisces  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Cilicia,  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  entered 
Syria,  and  spread  terror  through  the  valley  of  the 
Otontes.  Mopsuestia,  which  was  then  called 
Massisao,  resisted  the  protracted  siege  of  Nieepho- 
rus, who  gave  up  all  hopes  of  taking  it,  and  was 
retiring,  when  Zimisces  approached  with  a  few 
brave  troops,  and  took  the  town  by  storm.     His 

Through  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
Leo,  ha  waa  deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  empress  Theophano,  however,  who 
was  hia  mistreas  in  aecret,  contrived  that  he  should 
be  sent  to   Chatcedon,    oppo^te    Consiantmople, 


ogle 
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From  Cbatcedon  Zimisces  conlinued  Eiia  adulterous 
iDtercouiae  with  Tbeophano,  and  was  TeceiTed  bf 
her  in  disguise  in  tlie  letj  ^artments  of  lier  hus- 
band. They  conceded  n  pliui  to  Mli  Nicephorus, 
and  to  have  Zimisces  proclaimed  emperor.  In  the 
night  of  the  llih  to  the  12ih  of  December,  969, 
Zimisces  crossed  the  Bosporus  with  a  few  daring 
followers,  and  having  been  wound  up,  by  means  of 
baskets  attached  to  ropes,  t^  the  upper  atory  of  the 
Impetial  palace  by  some  of  the  servants  of  the  em- 
press, they  were  led  to  the  bedroom  of  Nicephonis, 

pired  he  was  enposed  tn  most  unmerciful  tortures, 

with  the  pommel  of 

Being  ptoclairaed  emperor,  Zimiscea  unitated  the 

aa  cotleagve  of  the  tno  sons  of  Romanus.  His 
first  act  was  to  send  his  eTiemy  Leo,  the  brother  of 
Nicephorua,  into  exile ;  hia  second,  to  obey  tbe 
summons  of  Polyenctes,  the  patriarch  of  Constanr 
tinaple,  who  urged  him  to  biuiish  Thoophano  ;  hia 
third,  to  divide  part  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  spend  the  rest  in  building  a  vast  and 
splendid  hospital  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bos- 
porus. He  then  sent  his  general  Nicolaus  against 
the  Arabs,  who  were  besie^ng  Antiech  with  the 
flower  of  their  army ;  and  his  general  Bardaa 
Sclerus  ag^  1 1!  R  saia  s,  who  had  overrun  and 
traversed  B  Igar  %  d  laid  siege  to  Adrianople. 
Both  of  th  g  ral  w  re  succeesial,  and  the 
Qreek  arms  bU  m  d  d  victories  Tn  Earope 
»Dd  Asia  Th  tn  mph  f  Zunisces  vras  checked 
bj  a  rebeil  f  B  rd-is  Ph  cas,  llie  son  of  the 
exiled  I*  wh  ass  m  d  be  imperial  tide  at 
Caeaareia,  d  was  pp  vied  by  hia  Either  and  his 
brother  N  ph  us ,  b  th  rebellion  was  soon 
quelled,  and  Leo  and  Nicephona  were  taken  pri- 
Eocera,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  emperor, 
neverdieless,  spared  their  lives,  and  sent  them  into 
aitile,  till,  having  rebelled  s  second  time,  they  were 
blinded,  and  kept  in  conhnenient.  Bardas  Phocas 
having  surrendered  to  Bacdas  Sclerus,   -  - 


polled 


e  fei 


ic  habit. 


in  Chios.  Prei 
to  these  events  (srO},Zimi9ces,  who  w^  then"  a 
■widower,  having  lost  his  wife  Maris,  the  sister  of 
Bardas  Sclerus,  married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of 
Constantiiie  Porphyrogeimeta,  and  the  sister  of  the 
late  Romanus  II.,  a  marriage  agreeable  to  the 
Grseka,  who  revered  the  memory  of  the  learned 
and  mild  Constantine.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians 
had  again  invaded  Bnlgaria ;  and  they  vrould  have 
formed  lasting  settlements  in  that  country  bnt  )br 
the  valour  of  Zimiaeea,  who  took  the  command  in 
the  field,  while  a  Greek  Seet  sailed  up  the  Danube, 
cutting  off  tho  retreat  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
ParastiilavB,  the  capital  of  the  Baigarian  kingdom, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Bulgarian 
king,  BoHsa,  was  kept  there  by  the  Nonnan  Sven- 
tiBlav(SviatoaIaT,WenceaIaus),  or  Spbendosthlaba, 
aa  the  Greeks  call  him,  the  prince  of  the  Russians 
of  Kiew.  Under  the  walls  of  Parasthlava  the 
Russians  siiSered  a  bloody  defeat ;  a  large  body  of 
their  best  troops,  who  defended  the  castie,  was  cut 

military 'genius  and  undaunted  courage.  Spben- 
dosthlaba made  peace,  and  withdrew  to  Russia, 
while  Bosisa  was  generously  re-established  by  Zi- 
Dlisces  on  his  hereditary  throne.     These  events 
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were  followed  by  tbe  marriage  of  Theophano  o* 
Theophania — not  the  banished  empress,  but  the 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Romanns  II. — with 
Olho  II.,  Roman  emperor  and  king  ot  Oerraany. 
A  fiesh  wai:  with  the  Arabs  called  the  emperor 
from  hia  capital  to  Syria.  Zimisces  fought  with  his 
usual  fortune,  defeated  the  Arabs  m  several  pitched 
battles,  and  pursued  them  as  tar  as  the  confines  of 
Palestine,  when  they  sued  for  peace.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  the  emperor  beheld  with  pleasure  a 
large  extent  of  land  in  Cilicia,  covered  with  beait- 
tiful  villas  and  thriving  forms  ;  but  having  been 
inlm-med  that  those  fine  estates  belonged  to  the  eu- 
nuch Basilius,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  officers 
of  his  household,  "  Is  it  for  eunuchs,"  he  cried  out, 
"  that  bisve  men  fight,  and  we  endure  the  hardships 
of  so  many  campaigns  1 "  BasiUus  was  informed 
of  this,  but  disguised  hia  apprehensions  or  anger. 
A  few  days  aftcrwHrds,  however,  Zimisces  felt 
symptoms  of  a  serious  illness  ;  he  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  on  his  arrival  in  hia  canital  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  death. 

return,   on    the    lOt  .,  . 

age  of  fifty-one,  leaving  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  rulers  of  the  Byauitine  em- 
pire. Hia  sueceEsor  was  Basil  II.,  who  reigned 
together  with  his  brother  Constantine  VIII.  (Ce- 
dren.  vol  ii.  p.  375—416,  ed.  Bonn ;  Zonar.  ivi. 
28,  &c,  xviL  1— B  i  Leo  Diaconna,  1.  iii.— ix.,  i.  c.  1 
—12.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  n.  [Calo-Joannes,] 
JOANNES  III.  VATATZES  CUii<^s  i  Ba- 
TiSifJ)!),  alao  called  JojNNBS  DucAS  Vatatzbs, 
because  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  great  family  of  the  Ducas,  emperor  of  Nicsea 
(a.  d.  1222 — 1256),  was  one  ot  the  most  remark- 
able among  the  successors  of  Constantine.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople against  the  Latins  in  1204,  and  after  its 
loss  fied  with  Theodore  Lascaris  to  Nicaea.     Next 

active  and  successful  in  preventing  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  empire  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Latins, 
and  he  was  hkewise  one  of  those  who  supported 
Theodore  Lascaris  after  he  had  assumed  the  im- 
perial title,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Nicaea. 
In  reward  for  his  eminent  services  m  the  field  as 
well  as  in  th  CO  1  Theod  re  ga  h"m  h  ha  d 
of  his  daugh  an         pom  un         fa 


thought  Vatatie    m 

crow^tiian 

John,  Manu^     an     M 

ceeded  Theo    re  Lasca 

of  Nicaea  m        2 

Angeius,  despo          rm 

made    hhnself   mas 

nearlythew              lac 

of   emperor,  an 

ofAchrida. 

Four  empe 

tho  Eaalem  empire.  An 

Gidon  in  Tt 

zond,  Theodore  Angdus 

inEpeiru 

andMaced 

Robert  ot  Courtenay  in 

Constanti 

ople,  and  J 

Vatatzes  in  Nicaea  ;  and  it  is  cur 

ot^Aatthe 

lerial  crown  devolved  upon  three  of  them  in  the 
ame  year,  1222,  while  the  tourth,  Robert  of  Com- 

u  the  previous  year,  1221,    Of  these,  the  emperor 
a  Nicfiea  was  t£e  greatest. 
No  sooner  liod  VataCzes  mcended  the  throne 
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(hail  Mantil-1  and  Michael  Loscsria  abandoned  liioi 
went  ta  Cunsraudnaple,  anA  perauaJcd  Robert  t 
declare  war  ag^nst  Vatatzes.  Its  iaRue  wAa  nn 
tavoutable  to  tile  Latins.  In  a  pllched  battle  a 
Poemanene  or  Poemaniiun,  in  1224,  the  Latii 
troops  were  completely  defeated;  and  such  was  Ih 
hailed  of  the  Greeks  against  the  foreign  intruders, 
that  they  neither  gBTe  nor  accepted  gnarter :  the 
two  Laecana  were  taken  piisonera,  and  payed  theit 
treason  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  In  conseqiienct 
of  this  lictoiy,  ilia  greater  part  of  tile  Latin  pos- 
eeasione  in  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
On  the  sea  tiio  Latins  were  sncceaafnl  ;  thoy  blocli- 
aded  the  Greek  tleet  in  the  port  of  LampBaciu,  and 
Vatatiea  preferred  burning  his  own  ships  to  having 
them  burnt  by  his  enemy.  However,  Valalaes  had 
little  to  lose  on  the  sea,  and  the  La^n  emperor  wa! 
linaliy  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  his  Asiatic  posscsaioitB  in  the  hands 
of  Vatatzea.  The  peace  was  of  short  durslion.  The 
old  John  of  Brienne,  who  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
her[^  in  1228,  exchMged  his  nominal  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  real  though  tottering  throne  of 
Constantinople,  attacked  Yalalaea  in  1S33,  in  Asia, 
but  was  routed  in  Bithynia,  and  liastened  back  to 
Thrace.  Supported  by  the  fleets  of  the  Venetiana, 
he  could,  however,  renew  hifl  inroads  whenever  he 
saw  a  fiivourable  opportunity.  Accordingly,  Va- 
tatzes  conceived  the  plan  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  sea,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the  national 
Greek  empire  would  have  been  soon  restored  to  ita 
limita  of  1301.  Samos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  many  other  islands,  were  conqneced  by  the 
Greeks,  but  the  main  force  of  the  Venetians  was  in 
Candia;  and  though  Valalzes  con  q^uered  the  greater 
part  of  that  island,  his  progress  was  checked  by  the 
Venetian  govamor  Marino  Saiinti,  the  historian, 
who  at  last  forced  the  Greeks  to  sail  back  to  Aaia. 
Baffled  on  the  sea,  Vatalzes  renewed  his  con- 
tinental plans,  and  concladed,  in  1234,  an  alliance 
with  Asun,  king  of  Bnlgaria.  Their  united  forces 
besieged  Constantinople  in  1235,  by  land  and  sea, 
but  the  Bnperiority  of  the  latin  mariners  over  the 
Greek  led  to  a  total  defeat  of  the  Greek  Heet,  and 
twenty-four  Greek  gallies  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
victora,  and  were  paraded  in  triumph  in  the  port  of 
Constantinople.  Listening  to  the  persuasions  of 
Messuv  Anseau  de  Cahieu,  who  acted  as  regent  in 
tho  absence  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  II,  Asan 
showsd  symptoms  of  defection,  and  forsook  his  ally 
in  1237,  when  they  were  just  besieging  Constan- 
tinople a  second  time.  By  land,  howevor,  Valatzsa 
waa  more  successful,  and  conquered  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  posses^na  in  Asia.  The  assistance  which 
Baldwin  IL  oblamed  in  Europe  is  mentioned  in 
fe  of  that  emperor ;  but  the  formidable  ki 
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footing  in  Asia,  and  Baldwin  was  r 
weakness,  that  he  waa  unable  to  pn 
from  sailing  over  to  Macedonia,  and  compelling  tne 
self-styled  emperor,  John  Comnenus  of  Epeirus, 
Aelolia,  and  Macedonia,  to  cede  hiui  Macedonia,  to 
renounce  the  imperial  title,  and  to  be  saljsfied  with 
that  of  despot  of  %eirua  (1242).  In  1243  Va- 
latMS  concluded  an  alliance  with  GaijSth-ed-dln, 
the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium,  in  order  to  resist 
the  approaching  Mongols ;  and  having  thus  secured 
his  eastern  frontiere,  he  renewed  his  attacks  open 
rlie  latins  in  Constantinople.  His  feme  was 
then  so  great,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  Frederic 
II,,  one  of  iin  greatest  admirers,  gave  him  his 


natural  daughter  Anne  in  marriage,  in  IS44,  the 
first  wife  of  Valaties  having  died  in  1240. 
Never  despairing  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Latin  domination  in  the  East,  but  obliged  to  give 
up  the  plan  of  effecting  it  with  the  Bulgarian  king, 
Vatatsos  undertook  to  snbdue  the  Bulgarian  nation, 
and  to  force  those  warlike  barbarians  to  serve  under 
his  banners  against  the  mtrudera  at  Constantinople. 
In  1246  he  had  already  conquered  the  south' 
western  portion  of  Bulgaria,  and  given  its  govern- 
ment, together  with  that  of  Thessalonica  (Mace- 
donia) to  his  Magnus  Domesticus  Andronicus  Fa- 
laeologus,  when  his  progress  was  checked  by  a  comr 
bined  atlock  of  the  Latins  and  Michael  Comnenna, 
despot  of  Epeirus.  The  issue  of  a  protracted  war 
was  favourable  to  Vatatzes,  who  took  several  of  the 
towns  of  the  Latins  in  Thrace,  and  made  peace 
with  Michael  in  1253.  The  following  yeare  were 
peaceful,  and  Vatatzes  employed  hia  leisure  in  pro- 
moting tile  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  patronised 
aria  and  sciences,  constmcted  new  roads,  distri- 
buted the  taies  equally,  and  made  himself  beloved 
by  every  body  through  hia  kindness  and  justice. 
Michael  of  Epeirus  having  threatened  a  new  war, 
Vatatzes  set  out  against  him,  but  was  taken  ill  in 
Macedonia,  returned  to  Asia,  and  died,  after  long 
""   '  igs,  at  Nymphaoom,  on  the  301h  of  October, 


1255,  at  the  age  of  sixty  oi 
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is  justiy  called  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East !  and  the  merit  of  having  put  an  end  to  the 
Latin  empire  belongs  as  much  to  him  aa  to  Michael 
Palaeologus,  who  carried  out,  in  126 1,  the  plan  which 
had  been  conceived  and  succesa&Uy  begun  by  Va- 
tatzes. ThesucccssorofValatzcawasTileodoreLas- 
caris  II.  (The  sources  referred  to  in  BitnuiNDH  II., 
among  which  Acropolita  is  the  principal.)  f  W.  P.] 

JOANNES    IV.    LA'SCARIS     {■Iviyv>is    6 
A4o-mfi[),  emperor  of  Nicaea  (a.  n.  1269—1361), 
was  the  son  of  the  second  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
Theodore   II.,   Lucaiis,   whom   he  succeeded  in 
1259,  at  nine.yeersof  age.    He  lirst  reigned  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  paldarch  Arse    us      d 
Magnus  Domesticus   Muzalon.     The        te     w 
slain,  with  his  adherent,  in  a  revolt  o   th    guar 
kindled  by  Michael  Pidacoli^ns,  wh     waa  p 
claimed  emperor  ;  and  after  having  tsk  n  C  ns   n- 
tinopie  from  the  Latins,  in  1061,  ne  d  pn    d   h 
youthful  emperor  of  his  eyes,  and  se     h 
eiile,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.     [M   a  e 
VIII.]  [W  P  ] 

JOANNES  V.  CANTACUZE'NUS  Cl™!""!' 
a  KncTEKDufiiwii),  emperor  of  Conslantinople  (a.  D. 
1342—1365),  often  ca!h^  Joannea  VI.  His  full 
name  waa  Joannes  Angelas  Comnenus  Palaeologua 
Cantacuzenus.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joannes 
GanlAcuzenus,  the  chief  of  a  great  Greek  ^mily, 
and  Theodora  PalaeolOgina,  and  was  bom  early  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentuiv.  [See  the 
genealogical  table  of  theCBntaeuzeni,Vol. !.  p.  695.1 
Hia  history  is  intimately  conneeted  with  that  of  his 
ward  and  rival  Joannes  VI.  Palaeoiogus.  John 
Cantacuzenus,  the  subject  of  this  article,  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  tiie  service  of  hia  relative,  the 
emperor  Andronicus  Palaeoiogus  the  elder,  who 
appointed  him  prefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 
United,  by  friendship  and  harmony  of  sentiments, 
to  the  emperor^a  grandson,  Andronicus  the  younger, 
he  took  the  part  of  the  ktter  in  hia  rebellion  againat 
his  giandKtIher ;  and  it  was  to  bis  valour,  wisdom, 
and  eiertions,  that  ^e  younger  Andronicus  owed 
' '   "  lal  sncceas  and  tiie  ondlsputed  crown  of  Con' 
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aiaiitinople.  In  reward  for  his  serviceB,  lie  was 
appointed  niiignu?  doniesticiiB.  AetoliaandLe&bos, 
both  in  the  hands  of  usurpers,   were  lo-united 

great,  ttiat  he,  rather  than  Andronicas,  wea  the 
real  sovereign  o(  the  Greeks,  Hia  adminiatratiun 
WBB  wise:  he  enforced  the  kwa  with  firmness, 
but  also  with  forbearance ;  iind  at  a  dme  when 
every  pnblio  fiinctionary  was  a  robber  of  the  people, 
be  ^one  escaped  the  charge  of  pecnlation  nnd  fiscid 
oppression.  The  emperoc  liestowed  upon  him  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  was  so  fondlj  attached  to 
him,  that  he  proposed  (o  share  the  throne  with  him. 
This  CantacDzenus  refused,  from  motives  both  of 
modesty  and  prudence.  Andronicus,  on  his  death- 
bed (a.  d.  1341),  appointed  him  guardian  of  his 

tbe  empire. 

No  sooner  had  Cantacuaenus  b^un  to  erercise 
his  eminent  funcU<mB,  than  he  waA  chedsed  by  two 
ambitious  intrisuers,  the  odmirol  Apccauchus  and 
tbe  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  of  Apri,  who 
spired  t<>  the  r^ncy,  and  for  that  purpose  per- 
suaded the  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  Anna, 
princess  of  Saioy,  to  cltum  the  guardianship  of  her 
son,  although  it  was  lawfully  vested  in  Cantacu- 
zenus.  The  conspirators  fi>und  many  adherents  ; 
and  from  a  syBtem  of  calumny  and  petty  annoj- 
Ruee,  proceeded  to  bold  attacks.  During  a  temporary 
a3)sence  flam  the  capital,  Canlacuzenus  Vfss  suddenly 
charged  with  high  treason  ;  and  his  enemies  being 
hia  judges  also,  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  deprived  of  his  estates  and  emolumenls. 
Under  such  eircnmslanees  he  had  no  alternative 
but  rebellion  or  death;  yet  he  hesitated  till  hie 
friends  showed  him  tiial  even  by  sabmission  and 
imploring- the  clemency  of  his  adversaries,  he  could 
not  save  his  life.  Accordingly  Contocuzenus  took 
up  arniB,  not  against  the  infant  emperor,  but  against 
his  powerfiil  councillors,  Mid  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  On  the  SSsl  of  March,  1342,  be  was 
crowned  with  great  solemnity,  together  with  hb 
wiEe,  Irene,  at  Adrlanqile,  by  Iiiuiarus,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  His  adherents  not  being  numerous, 
he  eoiKht  assistance  at  the  court  of  Stephen  Dus- 
cham,  fcral  or  king  of  Servii ;  and  having  reaeon  to 
inspect  the  faith  of  this  prince,  he  reluclaiitly  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Umur  Bey,  the  Turkish 
prince  of  Aidin  (Lydia,  Moeonia  and  Caria). 
During  the  transactions  which  led  to  this  alliance 
Cantaeuzenus  was  at  Ae  Servian  court,  aid  bis 
wife  was  at  DidymoUcnm.  Umur  Bey  emled  over 
to  Greece  vi&  a  fleet  of  3S0  vessels,  and  an  army 
of  28,000  men;  and  after  havmg  left  a  strong  gar- 
rison at  Didymoticnm,  marched  upon  Servio.  An 
early  and  very  severe  winter  compelled  him  to  re- 

Cantacneemis  ;  but  the  two  princ«s  met  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1343,  at  Ctopa,  near  Thessalonica,  and 
in  their  operations  against  Apocauchns  and  his 
party,  Greece  and  Thrace  wore  dreadfully  ravaged. 
Bribed  bj  Apocauehus,  Umur  Bey  teased  assisting 
CantacuzenuB,  who,  however,  found  a  more  powerful 
ally  in  the  person  of  Urkhan,  sultan  of  the  Turks 
Osmanlis,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. During  five  years  Greece  was  desolated  by 
B  civil  war.  In  1316,  however,  Cantacuzenvs  be- 
came the  more  paweifiil ;  and  having  made  a  sort 
of  reconciliation  with  the  dowager  empress,  Anna, 
he  advanced  upon  Conalantmople,  after  re-enforcing 
hii  aimy  by  a  body  of  Latin  '""      '~ 
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January,  1347,  he  took  the  capilal  with  scarcely 
any  resistance,  tbe  gates  having  been  opened  by 
Facciolati,  an  Italian  capl^,  who  was  the  secret  ad- 
herent of  CantacuienuB ;  and  Apocanchiis  was  slsin 


nrlTig  the  same  time  Duacham,  the  krol  of  Servio, 
lade  an  inroad  into  Thrace,  but  was  fortunately 
ampelled,  by  severe  defeats,  to  sue  for  peace, 
'he  emperor's  relations  with  the  Turks  were  amic- 
"    "       iveral  years.     In  his  history  (iv.  16)  Can- 
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the  story  had  been  invented  by  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  young  Palaeologus,  and  thus 
brin^g  him  under  a  itiU  closer  watch.  Histncnd- 
ship  with  Urkhan  was,  however,  not  very  sincere, 
for  he  Bent  ambaasadorH  to  pope  Oement  VI.  pro- 
mising to  bring  the  Greek  church  under  the  papal 
autho  ul  lb     crasa 


party  of  Apocauchua,  although  he  was  kindly 
treated  and  allowed  full  domestic  freedom  by  his 
tatber-in-law,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  quite 
enough  for  so  young  a  man.  Suspecting  some 
treachery,  Canlacnzenus  sent  him  to  reside  at, 
Thessalonicn,  and  employed  Anne  of  Savoy,  though 
in  vam,  as  mediator  between  her  son  and  bun :  the 
young  prince  emancipated  himself  from  the  aurvejl- 
iance  of  the  officers  charged  with  guiding  and 
watching  him,  and  in  1363  imsed  the  standard  of 
rel>eIllon.  Defeated  in  a  pitched  battie  by  the 
nnited  forces  of  Caotacuienus  and  Urkhan,  Palaeo- 
logus  took  refuge  with  the  Latins  in  Tenedos  ;  and 
in  order  to  exclude  hjm  (or  ever  from  the  throne, 
the  emperor  proclaimed  his  son,  Matthaeus,  co- 
emperor,  and  his  future  aucceasor.  However  well 
caicukted  this  step  might  have  been  had  tbe  em- 
peror   enjoyed    universal    popularity,    it    proved 


Greeks  fdt  much  more  sympathy  with  the  house 
of  the  Palaeologi  than  with  the  Cantocuzeni,  and 
the  emperor  soon  learned  that  the  people's  attach- 
ment to  a  distinguished  person  is  often  much  less 
strong  than,  their  love  of  a  distingui^ed  fiunily. 
Muiueroua  bands  organised  themselves  for  the  sup- 
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the  hand  of  hia  sister  and  the  grant  of 
The  deacendants  of  Qasteluzzi  bec^Qfl  Bovereign 
princes,  and  were  conspicuous  in  fhe  latter  part  of 
Bjiauline  histury.  Palaeologns  and  Gasteluzzi 
made  sail  fbi  Constantinople;  and  pleading  diatreee  - 
and  want  of  provisions  as  preleitt  tor  their  admis- 
«on  within  the  Golden  Horn,  the  chun  across  the 
entiance  of  the  port  Has  lowered  by  the  watch  of 
the  harbour,  who  were  either  bribed  by  Palaeu- 
logus,  or  weiB  not  aware  that  the  ships  hud  hos- 
tile iateulions.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
now  took  up  arms  against  Cantacuaenus,  who,  al-  . 
though  he  asserts  the  eontiary,  was  apparently 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  adherents,  abdicated  ( JaoU' . 
ary,  1355).  and  four  days  after  his  abdicaUoa 
.renounced  the  world,  and  assumed  the  monastic 
habit. 

Under  the  name  of  Joasaph  or  Joseph,  he  spent 
the  renuunder  of  his  days  in  deiotion  and  lilecaiy 
octupation  in  the  convents  of  Constantinople  and 
Ifount  Athos ;  and  in  his  solitude  he  wrote  the 
history  of  his  times.  His  wife,  Irene,  likewise 
retired  to  a  convent.  The  time  of  the  death  of  John 
.  Cantacnzenus  is  uncertain.  He  was  BtiU  alive  in 
1376,  for  in  that  year  pope  Gregory  XI.  wrote  a 
.letter  to  him ;  bnt  if  he  died  only  in  1411,  as 
has  been  pretended,  and  Duuuige  {Fam,  Bgaaii. 
p.  260)  beUeTes,  he  would  have  attjuned  an  age  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  because  he  was  a 
contemporary  of,  and  piobably  of  the  same  age  with. 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  younger. 

His  principal  work  is  the  "  History"  (^larofi&n 
BiSA/a  A),  which  comprises  in  four  hooka  the  reign 

Hnishes  with  the  year  13£7-  It  is  written  with 
elegance  and  dignity,  and  shows  that  the  anther 
was  a  man  of  supenor  intelligence,  and  ^Uy  able  to 
understand  and  judge  of  the  great  eveiUs  of  history; 
r  but  it  is  &r  frem  being  wiitten  with  impartiality; 
he  throws  blame  upon  his  adversaries  wherever  he 
can,  and  praises  his  party,  and  especially  himself, 
in  a  manner  which  betrays  a  great  deal  of  ranily 
and  hypocrisy.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  time  it 
is  invaluable,  especially  as  the  history  of  Nice- 
phi>rus  Qregoms  is  a  sufBctent  check  upon  his; 
so  that  if  the  two  works  are  compared,  a  BOand 
sagacious  mind  will  correct  the  one  by  the 
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elegant  work  we  ehonld  vainly  seek  the  sincerity 
of  a  here  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in  a  doislertrom 
the  sices  and  passions  of  the  world,  he  presents  not 
B  confession,  hnt  an  apology,  of  the  lite  of  an  am- 
^  bitioos  statesman.  Instead  of  unfolding  the  true 
'  comisels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays  the 
smooth  and  specinns  sur&ce  of  events,  highly  var- 
nished ^th  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  fnends. 
Their  motives  are  always  pure,  their  ends  always 


legitimate;  they  conspire  and  rebel  without  any 
views  of  interest,  and  the  violence  which  ihey 
inflict  or  snlEtr  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneous 

This  work  was  first  made  known  to  the  world 
through  Gretserus.  who  published  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Jacob  Pontanus,  with  notes  and  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  same,  Ingolstadt^  1603, 
fol.  Pontanus  perused  a  MS.  which  was  kept  in 
the  Munich  library.  The  Greek  test  firat  appeared, 
from  a  Paris  MS.,  in  the  splendid  edition  <^  Pierre 
Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  Paris,  1645,  3  vols, 
iol.,  with  the  revised  tran^tion  of  Pontanus, 
his  and  the  editor's  notes,  and  the  life  of  tha 
author  by  Pontanus.  It  was  badly  reprinted  in 
1729  by  the  editora  of  tiie  Venice  collectioji  of  tha 
Byzantines.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Louis 
Schopen,  1328— .32,  3  vols,  in  Svo.  in  the  Bonn 
collection  of  the  BjsatnUnea,  a  careful  reprint  of  the 
Paris  edi^on :  the  editor,  however,  had  no  MS.  to 
peruse.  The  other  works  of  Cantacnzenus  are  of 
no  great  importance.  Jpohgiae  (Karri  tms  tSv 
SapaHtifCi'  aSpiatwi  'AvoXoyltu  A),  the  principal, 
are  in  four  books,  being  a  refutation  of  the  reEigion 
of  Mohammed ;  and  Knnl  ■rip  Mu^eS  /tJyai  A, 
four  orations  agunst  Mohammed.  The  author  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  Koran  ;  but  ia 
refuting  Mohaounedanism,  and  proving  the  truth 
of  the  Chrisrian  reli^on,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  prdudicea  of  his  time  and  all  sorts 
of  vu^ar  stories,  i^enda  and  fables.  The  Greek 
text  and  a  Latin  translation  of  these  woiks,  idong 
with  a  translaUon  of  the  Koran,  was  first  published 
by  Budolphne  Gualterus,  Basel,  1513,  fbl. ;  tha 
translation  alone,  ib.  1510.  Cantacnzenus  also 
wrote  a  Paiaphiasis  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  ;  six 
epistles  eitant  in  MS.  at  Oiford ;  and  aeveral 

The  chief  sources  are  the  works  of  Cuitacuzenus 
sad  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  especially  lib.  viii — iv. ; 
Duces,  c.  1,  &c.  ;  Phranza,  i.  ]. — -14  ;  FabriC' 
BJW.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  787;  Hankius,  Zte  By 
lan&i,  Seram  Siript.  Graec.,  p.  602,  &c. ;  Pea- 
tanus,  Vila  Jammii  Clailaouxeni.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  VI.  PALAEO'LOQUS  Chadmin 
6  UaKaioJtiyiis),  emperor  of  Constantmo^e  (a.  d. 
1356 — 1 391),  i^en  called  Joannes  V.,  the  only  son 
andheiroftbeemperorAndronicasIIL  Palaedogiia 
the  younger  was  bom  in  1332,  and  nominally  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1341.  It  bos  been  narrated 
in  the  preceding  article  haw  the  young  prince  first 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Joaniiea  Canla- 
cuzenus,  then  under  the  authority  of  a  party  headed 
by  the  sdmiral  Apocaiichua  and  the  empress  Anne 
of  Savoy,  and  at  East  as  a  nominal  colleague  of 
John  Cantacnzenus,  who  held  the  title  and  the 
power  of  emperor,  till  he  ceded  both  to  John  Pa- 
laeologus, in  1  S56t  whose  real  accession  conse- 
quently begins  with  that  year.  For  the  same 
reason  he  stands  in  the  series  of  emperore  as  John 
VI.,  although  strictly  he  was  the  fifth  of  that  name. 
John  VI.  was  a  weak  prince.  "  After  hia  enfran- 
chisement from  an  oppressive  guardian,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  he  remained  ihirty-sii  yeara  the  helpless 
''    '      "  the  careless  spectator  of  the 


public 


s  his  01 


i  and  in  the  en 
or  villus  of  the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the 
dishonour  of  the  emperor  of  the  Jlomiaie."  The 
reign  of  this  emperor  is  nevertheless  fiiU  of  the 
most  impoi'tant  events,  and  nothing  affords  a  better 
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insight  iutQ  tlie  causes  of  tbe  final  OTeithraw  of  the 

Greek  empiie  than  the  history  of  bis  time.     Our 

sketch  of  those  evenla  which  are  moat  reraHrknble 
for  eceleBiaatioal  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
young  emperor  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne 
when  the  Turks  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  by  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Tiympe,  now  Chini  or 
Jeraenlik,  laid  the  foundation  of  aU  their  fuilher 
conquests  in  Euiope.  The  phui  of  ejilsnding  the 
dominions  of  the  Osmanlia  over  Europe  was  formed 
by  Solinian,  the  son  of  sultan  Urkhaji,  tbe  gorernor 
of  CyrieuB,  while  he  was  wandering  in  the  silence 
of  a  moonlight  night  tbroi^b  the  — ' '■-■--^  -- 


andb 


the  Bosporus  with  10, 
an  extenuTe  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 
He  died  in  1358  ;  but  his  brother  MUrad,  who 
succeeded  sultan  Urkban  in  1369,  took  up  and 
reabzed  hia  plans.  Neither  the  arms  noc  the  gold 
of  Palaeelogus  could  stop  the  lictoiious  career  of 
Bultan  M'lirad ;  town  after  town  fell  into  his  hands; 
and  in  1361  he  took  the  noble  city  of  Adiianople, 
wbicb  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Thence  hs  directed  his  march  upan  Servia, 
despising  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  wbo  could  ba¥e 
&llen  upon  bis  rear  and  cut  olf  his  retreat  to  Asia, 
but  stood  tretoMing  within  the  closed  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. With  the  fiiJl  of  Adrianople  the  £ite 
of  the  Gieek  empire  was  sealed.  Pope  Urban  V. 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  tbe  Greek  emperor, 
wbo  promised  la  submit  to  bis  spiritual  authority, 
entreated  king  Louis  of  Hungary  to  arm  for  the 
defence  of  both  the  Scrrian  and  Greek  Christians, 
and  from  that  lime  the  protection  of  the  remnants  of 
tbe  Greek  empire  depended  entirely  upon  the  fears 
.or  the  courage  of  the  kings  of  Hungary.  A  united 
army  of  Serrians  and  Hungarians,  commanded  by 
rking  X.ouis,  advanced  upon  Adrianoplc,  but  at  two 
.da^'  distance  from  that  town  was  stopped  by 
.Miirad,  who  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  tbem 
(,1363),  Afte  h'  Md  d  t  k  p  h^  p  rmanent 
tesidencB  at  Adn      pi         d  g    d  all  q    red 

tiie  greater  pa  t     f    h     Thra   an  p  1       but 

.finding  tbs  Seen  f  m  d  bl  d  ■san  be 
.made  peace  with  Jh  Plalgu^whpad  him 
a  heavy  annual  tub  te  Awar  th  t  h  t  rn 
would  come  as  so       as  th     *?  rv  h    Id  have 

-been  brought  und  th  T  k  h  y  k  P  1  1  gus 
resolved  toirapl         h  tacefhWtem 

Urban  V.  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  if 
be  would  assist  him  in  bis  piaos.  The  negouations 
being  carried  on  too  shiwly  for  hia  fears  and  bis 
■  0  Bomo  (1368  and  1370). 
'  IK  ^n....:    Ann  „.^t,  i„ 


rived  a 
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1  the 
1  princes  for  the  detence  of  tbe  city.  Tbe 
T,  kept  his  promise  to  the  pope, 
ana  in  uie  presence  of  four  cardinala  solemnly  pro- 
fessed hitnself  a  Koman  Catholic  and  acknowledged 
the  pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Greek  church. 
Disappointed  in  Rome,  Palaeologus  went  toVenicei 
but  there  he  not  only  failed  in  obtaining  assistance, 
<  but  being  short  of  money,  he  incurred  debts,  and 
was  arrested  by  some  Venetian  merchants.  He 
sent  measeiigers  to  hia  son  Andronicns,  who,  during 
his  absence,  governed  the  empire,  which  wag  then 
■reduced  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica 
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with  its  district,  a  few  islands,  and  some  districts 
in  tbe  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  and  im- 

Elored  him  to  do  hia  utmost  fiir  his  delivery  should 
e  even  he  obliged  to  sell  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
churches.  Andronieus,  in  pursuit  of  some  selfish 
and  ambitious  plans,  remained  deaf  to  tbe  prayers 
of  his  Either.  Manuel,  however,  the  emperor's 
second  son  and  lord  of  Thessaloniea,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  misfortmie  of  -bis  father,  than  be 
sold  his  whole  property,  hastened  to  Venice,  aJid 
released  his  lather,  who  immediately  returned  to 
Constantinople  (1370),  although  not  without 
serious  ^prehensions  of  vengeance  from  sultan 
Mijrad.  In  order  to  soothe  hhn  he  sent  his  third 
son,  Theodore,  as  a  hostage,  to  Adriauople ;  where- 
upon he  deprived  Andronieus  of  bis  supreme  au- 
thority, and  appointed  tbe  faitbliil  Manuel  cd> 
emperor.  Andronieus,  a  man  full  of  ambition  and 
destitute  of  principles  and  honour,  now  sought  for 
revenge ;  and  beuig  Bcquajnted  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  Miiiad,  who  governed  the  European  pro- 
vinces during  the  sultan's  absence  in  Asia,  and 
who  was  a  secret  enemy  of  bis  father,  he  bad  an 
interview  with  this  prince,  and  they  mutually  pro- 
mised to  murder  their  Others,  and  then  assist  each 
other  in  obtaining  the  supreme  power.  The  name 
of  the  Tarkish  prince  was  Sauji,  but  the  Greek 
historian  call  him  SaBo  I  d  Miia  TpiXimis 
(Moses        ge  an  as  being  tlie 

onlv  on  AU.  correctly, 

Xidovs^     Mura        as  rm  the  con- 

spiracy.    H  m  er         appear  at 

lioved  m  us,  really 

intendc  eg  an  whole  was 

but  a  p  al  deep  grief 

of  tbe  emperor  at  heanng  this  ternhle  news  soon 
convinced  the  sultan  of  his  innocence.  They  now 
resolved  to   unite  their  efiorts  5n   punishing  the 

pitched  their  camp  near  Apricidium,  in  the  noigb- 
bourhood  of  Constantinople.  In  the  dead  of  night 
they  were  roused  by  tbe  voice  of  the  sultan,  who 
was  seen  riding  fearlessly  through  the  tents  of  the 

returning  to  tJieir  doty,  and  promising  life  and 
liberty  to  their  royal  leaders  likewise,  if  they 
would  now  surrendra'and  implore  bis  mercy.  Most 
of  the  rebels,  Turks  as  well  as  Greeks,  immediately 
availed  themselves  of  the  sultan's  conditions,  and 
were  pardoned,  hut  the  two  princes  fled.  Sauji 
was  taken  in  the  town  of  Didymoticum,  blinded, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death:  and  -Andronieus 
having  likewise  been  made  prisoner  by  the  unperial 
troops,  be  and  his  son  John  were  sentenced  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sight,  but  the  opetation  was  un- 
skilfully performed  with  boiling  vinegar,  and  neither 
father  nor  son  was  entirely  blmded.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  sons  of  the  two  Eastern  monarchs  is 
diBerently  told  by  tbe  Byzantine  and  Turkish 
historians  ;  but  the  narratives  of  the  Greeks,  Chal- 
cocondylas,  Pbianza,  and  Ducas,  deserve  more 
credit,  because  they  agree  even  jn  details.  Phransa 
indeed  says  that  the  rebellion  took  place  previous 
tu  the  emperor's  journeys  to  Borne  in  1369  and 
1370,  though  it  really  happened  in  1385;  but 
chronology  is  the  weak  side  of  PhranzR,  and  here, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  he  makes  an  anachronism. 
Andronieus  and  his  son  were  confined  in  the  tower 
of  Anemas,  a  sort  of  state  prison,  where  forty  years 
previously  the  admiral  Apocanehus  was  murdered. 
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Some  time  before  this  an  event 
showpd  the  utler  decay  of  the  Greek  poi 
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he  waged  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  engaged  in  geriona  conteala 
wiLh  the  Servians  in  Europe,  and  same  Turkoman 
princes  in  Asia.  His  nnderlaking  was  rash,  and 
his  forces  inadcquato.  Khait-ed-din  Pasha  adranoed 
upon  Thessalonica,  and  despairing  of  defending 
himself  with  anccess,  Manuel  leFt  tlie  town  to  its 
fhle,  and  fled  hy  sea  to  Constantinople.  TremhUng 
for  his  own  ofety,  his  &ther  refused  to  receive  in 
his  palace  a  son  who  had  incurred  the  auger  of  the 
sullan,  and  tJie  aofortunate  prince  sailed  to  Lesbos, 
in  hopes  of  finding  protection  at  the  court  of  Gas- 
tplui-ii  th«  Latin  pnoce  of  (hat  island,  but  thsre 
diuo  the  gatea  were  closed  at  his  appeacance. 
H-ivmg  no  other  altcmatlre  but  voluntary  exile 
(C  death,  Manuel,  with  noble  holdnesB,  hastened 
to  Bruaa,  appeared  resolutely  in  presence  of  the 
sultan,  confessed  himself  guilty,  and  implored  his 
enimy  s  mercy  After  a  sile  ica  of  some  minutes, 
ll  e  s  dtan  eaid  f  o  hun,  "  You  haTS  been  wicked, 
be  better,  and  if  you  are  good,  the  condition  of  the 
empire  over  which  you  are  destined  to  rule  wiU  be 
good  loo.  Return  to  Conslantinoplc — I  will  give 
orders  to  jonc  father  lo  receive  you  well."  Not 
till  then  did  the  emperor  dare  to  embrace  his 
son.  In  1369  sultan  Milrad  was  aseassmaled  by 
a  Servian  caprive,  Mikisb  Kobiiovica ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, the  terrible  B&yasid,  soon  manifested  more 
hostile  intentions  than  his  iather.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  dissensions  m  the  imjierial  family,  he 
carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  Andronicus  and 
iiis  son  while  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
of  Aneniaa,  and  with  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Uenoese  at  Pera  he  concerted  the  plan  of  dethronr 
ing  Jolm.  Andronicus  having  escaped  fium  his 
piison,  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  Biyaaid  sud- 
denly surprised  John  and  Manuel  in  one  of  their 
paiacea  without  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and 
gave  them  lo  the  custody  of  Andronicus,  who  con- 
iined  them  in  the  same  piison  whence  he  had 
escaped,  and  treated  them  with  humanity,  altliough 
the  sultan  constantly  urged  him  to  put  (hem  (a 
death.  Andronicus  was  acknowledged  as  emperor 
by  Biyaaid  on  condition  of  paying  a  heavy  tribute; 
but  the  captive  emperor  having  promised  to  pay 
the  same  tribute,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  sultan,  and  to  assist  him  in  ail  his  wars  with 
]S,000  horse  and  fool,  B&yazid,  after  ascertaining 
that  the  Greek*  preferred  Mannel  to  Andronicus, 
ordered  the  latter  to  restore  bis  fiither  lo  liberty, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  which  he 
would  make,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  dis- 
acnaions  between  hun  and  his  father.  These  con- 
ditions were,  that  John  and  Manuel  should  rei^ 
over  Constantinople  and  its  environs  as  far  as  thay 
were  subject  lo  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  that 
Andronicus  should  hold,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  the 
towns  and  districts  of  Selymbria,  Heraduia,  Rhae- 
destus  or  Bhodosto,  Danias  and  Panidue,  on  the 
Propontie,  and  the  Rne  town  of  Thessalonica,  which, 
during  the  time,  had  alternately  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Greeks,  The 
chronology  of  thesa  events  is  far  from  beii^  clear. 
B4yaxid  succeeded  in  1389,  and  John  died  in 
ISSl.  Yet  it  is  said  that  John  was  imprisoned 
through  the  same  soltiin,  remained  in  prison  during 
two  years,  and  afterwards  reigned  again  during 
ppvei'ul   years.     Was  John  perhaps  arrested  hj . 
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B%axfd  previous  to  this  prince  hatiug-  succeeded 
his  father  in  laas?  If  this  were  the  case,  tha 
whole  matter  would  be  clear.  Gibbon  pays  no 
attention  to  flie  chronology  of  Ibis  period,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  account  he  gives  of  th* 
!a£t  Greek  cmpei-ors  is  very  short  and  incomplete. 
The  submission  of  Manuel  to  saltan  MUrad,  and 
the  generous  pardon '  he  obtained,  are  not  even 
alluded  to  by  Gibbon,  although  he  had  nndonbledly 
lead  it  in  ChakocDodybs  and  Pbianaa:  the  lart 
three  volumes  of  Ameilhon^s  con^iiation  of  Le 
Beau's  ■*  Hisloire  du  Baa  Empire  "  we're  not 
published  when  thbhon,  in  1767,  concluded  the 
last  volume  of  lis  "Decline  and  Fall"  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  endeavoured,  but  in 
vim,  to  clear  up  the  chronology  of  the  events 
alluded  to,  by  means  of  "  Hammer's  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  , "  and  the  conjecture  be  has 
offered  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
difiiculty. 

When  John  was  once  more  established  on  hie 
throne,  ha  sent  hia  son  Manuel,  then  co-emperor, 
and  acknowledged  by  nil  parties  as  his  future  sue- 
cesaor,aaahostagetosuIlanBayazld.  Both  of  them 

ducing  tlie  town  of  Philadelphin,  now  Allah  Shehr, 
which  was  the  last  possesaion  of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  so  complete  was  their  depend- 
ence, that  ihey  followed  the  summons,  and  were 
seen  among  the  foramost  of  the  Turks  while  the 
town  was  atormed,  thus  compelling  thmr  own  sub^ 
iecla  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  joke  (1390), 
Manuel,  moved  by  fear,  now  secretly  proposed  to 
his  &ther  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  fortiiica- 
tions  of  Constantmople,  but  the  emperor  having 
begun  the  work,  and  already  constructed  eevei^ 
new  walls  and  lowers,  a  peremptory  order  came 
from  Bayaiid  to  puli  down  the  new  fortifications, 
and  leave  every  thing  in  its  former  state.  The 
Di'der  was  complied  with;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
shame  which  the  old  emperor  felt  at  being  thus 
treated  as  an  hiunble  vassal  of  the  Turks,  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1391.  (Chalcocon- 
dylas,  L  2,  &C. ;  Phtanaa,  i.  16,&c. ;  Ducas,  c.5— 
IS  ;  CantacnsenuB,  ill  4,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

JOA'NNES  VII.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  emperor 
of  Conslantmople  ( J.  n.  1436—1448),  was  bom  in 
1390,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  emperor  Manuel 
II.,  in  142B,  after  having  beenmade  co-empejor  in 
lil9.  In  the  year  of  hfs  accession  he  concluded  a 
new  peace  with  sultan  MUrad  II.,  and  the  Turks 
being  then  engaged  in  war  with  HungaiT,  Servia, 
Walkichia,  Venice,  and  the  Turkomans,  in  Asia 
Minor,  he  enjoyed  the  quietude  of  a  slave  during 
more  than  ten  years.  His  empne  consisted  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; the  other  Greek  possessions  in  Greece, 
on  the  Propon^  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  were  go- 
vemed  with  sovereign  power  by  his  six  brothers, 
among  whom  was  Constantine,  tiie  last  emperor  of 
Conslantinople.  But  the  peace  with  Miitad  did 
not  include  his  brothers  also,  and  several  of  them 
were  deprived  by  the  snllau  of  their  small  prin^ 
cipalitieB,  and  look  teiuge  at  Constantinople.  Stil], 
hoping  that  ^e  Greek  empire  could  bo  restored, 
through  the  western  princes,  he  followed  the  line  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  premised  lo  unite  the  Greek 
chnreb  with  the  Roman,  if  the  pope  would  iDuse 
the  kings  of  Europe  for  his  defence.  Pone  Eu- 
gene IV.  invited  him  to  Kom^  alleging  that  his 
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presonce  there  would  do  most  in  his  fiivoai 


But 


the  iruperj^  Jinaucea  were  exhaual^d,  through  the 
heaiy  tribute  pEiid  to  the  Tuiks,  imd  the  emperor 
woold  huve  been  unable  to  auept  the  invitation 
but  for  a  timely  succonr  of  eight  papal  gailies  laden 
with  praiisiona,  and  the  still  more  aeceptahle  pre- 
Bont  of  a  handaome  sum  of  money,  to  defray  the 

his  hrolher  Semetiins,  a  host  of  prelates  and 
priests,  among  whom  was  the  leamsd  BesBarion, 
set  out  &om  Constantinople  in  November,  U37, 
Rnd  snfely  ittrived  at  Venice,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  due  lo  Iiis  rank.  After  a  short 
Stay  at  Venice,  he  pi'oceeded  lo  Ferrara,  and  there 
also  WHS  received  with  great  state  hy  the  sovereign 
of  that  principulity.  It  waa  at  Ferrara  that  the 
council  was  lo  aBSemble.  Pope  Eugene  IV.  had 
preceded  him  thither.  Particular  reasons  induced 
the  pope  to  treat  the  Greek  emperor  with  much 
more  attention,  and  the  Qreek  prelates  with  much 
less  pride,  than  the  mightier  emperor  of  Oermnny, 
or  the  aiToganC  prelates  of  the  West.  The  council 
of  Ferrsra  waa  but  a  continuatioa  of  those  of  Pisa, 
Conatanoe,  and  Basel,  in  which  the  supremacy  of 
the  pQpcB  had  met  with  severe  checks,  especially  In 
the  latter,  where  the  authority  of  the  coundls  was 
declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  popes  i  and 
Eugene  flattered  hnuaelf  that,  through  the  re-union 
of  the  widely-spread  church  of  the  Greeks  with 
that  of  Rome,  he  would  secure  foe  himself  and  his 
succeaBors  that  unlimited  authority  which  waa  once 
possessed  hy  pope  Giegory  Vll.,  and  others  of  the 
preceding  centuries.  In  the  following  year  the 
council  was  transferred  to  Florence,  and  there, 
after  long  ntgotiationa,  carried  on  'with  remaikable 
ability  and  learning  by  Besaarion  and  bishop 
Warcua,  of  Ephcsus,  on  rfie  part  of  the  Greets,  the 
re-union  of  the  two  churches  was  concluded  in  July, 
1439,  The  Greek  Syropulus  has  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  councils  of  Fertara  and  Florence;  audio 
his  work,  of  which  Robert  Creighton  published  a 
Latin  translation  at  the  Hague,  ISeO,  fol.,  we 
refer  the  render  foe  particulars.  The  emperor  and 
his  suite  returned  to  Constantinople  early  in  1410, 
rather  disappointed  that  the  western  princes  had 
declined  giving  any  direct  promise  of  restoring  the 
Greek  empire  to  its  aniaent  splendour,  and  hia  dis- 
appointment was  still  greater  whan  he  went  on 
ahore  in  his  capitaJ.  The  Greek  people  considered 
their  spiritual  union  with  Rome  as  the  prelude  to  a 
second  Latin  empire  in  the  East;  the  ortliodoi 
and  the  bigotted  thought  their  souls  in  danger ;  the 
learned  were  shocked  at  the  idea,  that  by  submit- 
ting to  the  in&llible  decision  of  the  pope  they 
would  henceforth  he  deprived  of  all  the  honours 
and  advantages  they  derived  from  either  remov- 
ing or  creating  religious  difficulties  j  and  bishop 
.Marcus  of  Epheaus,  who  had  constantly  opposed 
a  reunion  on  conditions  dictated  by  the  pope, 
raised  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  con- 
fined the  doctrine  of  the  united  church  within  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  narrow  cells  of  his 
chaplains. 

The  journeys  of  several  of  the  Greek  emperors 
to  Rome  were  of  grest  importance  in  the  revival  of 
ciaasical  learning  m  Italy,  and  thuf  of  John  VIL 
fcrms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  con- 
aequenoes  of  which  we  can  trace  down  to  the  present 
day.  After  hia  return  to  Conslnnlinople,  John  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  aecret  negotiationa  with 
the  pope,  who,  moved  by  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish 
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invasion  of  Italy,  rather  than  hy  compassion  for  the 
independence  of  the  Greeks,  roused  king  Ladislaua 
of  Hungary  to  break  the  peace  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  sultan  Murad,  and  to  invade  Turkey. 
The  dreadful  rout  of  the  Hungarians,  in  1444,  at 
Varna,  where  king  Ladialaua  and  the  cardinal  Ju- 
lian were  slain,  placed  John  and  hia  capital  in  jeo- 
pardy, but  the  sultan  was  bent  upon  retiring  from 
the  throne,  and  refnuned  from  punishing  the  em- 
peror. During  the  Hungarian  campaign,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  Constantino,  had  enhirged  his 
domuiions  in  Greece  so  much,  that  in  1445  he 
reigned  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  northern  Greece.  Murad  marched 
agunst  hun  with  the  victors  of  Varna,  stormed  the 
Keiamilion,  or  the  wall  which,  stretching  acroas 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  served  as  a  barrier  against 
an  invasion  from  the  north,  took  and  destroyed 
Corinth  a»d  Fatras,  and  was  only  induced  through 
a  second  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  in  1447,  to 
allow  Conatantine  the  further  poasession  of  the 
Peloponnesas,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annu^ 
tribute.  The  peace  between  Constantino  and  the 
sultan  was  concluded  by  the  historian  Phranza.  In 
the  following  year,  1448,  John  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  brother  Constantine,  the  last  em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  John  was  thrice  married, 
I .  to  Aima,  a  Russian  princess  ;  3.  to  Sophia  of 
Montferrat  ;  and  3.  to  Maria  Comnena,  of  the  im- 
perial fiunily  of  TrebiiOnd  ;  but  by  none  of  them 
did  he  leave  any  issue,  (Phranza,  lib-  ii.  ;  Ducas, 
c.  S8— 33  ;  Syropulus,  in  the  edition  of  Cceigbtoa 
quoted  above.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES,  commonly  called  Joannes  of  Cap- 
pjLDOciA,  because  be  waa  a  natiie  of  that  country, 
one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Jua- 
tinian  I.,  was  appointed  praefectus  praetorio  of  the 

more  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the 

thorilyheevinced  a  degree  of  rapacity  and  £sc^  op- 
pression that  tilled  his  own  and  the  emperor's  purse, 
but  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people.  Nor  had 
he  fewer  enemies  among  the  great,  for  he  was  con- 
stantly busy  in  ruining  his  rivals,  or  other  persona 
of  eminence,  threugh  all  sorts  of  slander  and  in- 
trigues.    Proud  of  Justinian's  confidence,  who,  in 

vant  of  John's  deeciiption,  the  praetorian  praefect 
continued  his  system  of  peoukition  and  oppression 
during  thirteen  years.  John  opposed  sending  an 
expedition  agmiiat  the  VandtJa  in  Africa,  because 

imperial  revenues ;  but  Justinian  would  not  take 
the  advice  of  his  favourite,  and  in  6il3  Belisarios 
aet  out  foe  the  conqurat  of  Carlhage,  When  he 
^rived  off  Meihone  "   ^       ■     ,- 


n  short 


n,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
sultry  climate  combined  with  had  food :  their  bread 
was  not  fit  to  eat ;  John,  who  waa  at  the  head  of 
the  provision  department  at  Constantinople,  having 
given  secret  ordere  to  bake  the  bread  at  the  same 
fires  which  heated  the  public  baths,  whence  it  be- 
came not  only  very  bad,  hut  also  increased  both  in 
bulk  and  weight  In  tiiis  way  John  robbed  the 
treasury.  Belisarlus  soon  remedied  the  evil,  and 
was  much  praised  by  Juatinian,  bnt  John  was  not 
punished.  The  arrogance  of  this  rapacious  man 
becwne  daily  more  insupportable,  and  at  last  he 
undertook  to  ruin  the  empress  Theodora  in  the  es- 
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tiraa^n  of  ber  baabaad.  Upon  ihh.  Theodora  and 
Aiilooiiiii,  the  nife  of  BeliBaiius,  concerted  one  of 
'those  petty  plotf  through  which,  women  offen  auc- 
ceed  in  mining  men :  the;  eurroundiid  him  with 
false  flatterers,  who  poinleil  out  to  him  the  poa- 

'  - '  nina,  having  feigned  hosHle  intentions  towards 


that 


ded  Joh 


her.  Their  conTersation  was  heard  b;  spies  jdaced 
there  by  Antonina  and  the  empress,  and  Justi- 
nian having  been  informed  of  it,  depnved  him  of 
his  aliice,  coniiecated  his  properly,  and  forced  him 
to  take  the  habit  of  a  monk,  Sooa  a.^rwardB, 
however,  he  gave  him  most  of  his  estates  back,  and 
John  lived  in  splendour  at  Cysicua  (541),  Four 
years  oflerwarda  he  was  accused  by  Theodora  of 
having  contrived  the  deafli  of  Eusebius,  bishop 

now  exiled  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  misery,  ail  aflec  the  death  of  Theodora 
he  nas  aUowed  to  return  to  Constantinople. 
Thelf  ho  led  the  hfe  of  a  mendicant  monii,  and 
died  in  obscurity.  [Jostinianus,  1.]  (Pi-ocop. 
Beil.  Pen.  L  24,  26,  ii.  30,  Bell.  Vimd.  i.  13, 
Anecdot.  c.  2,  17,  22  i  Theophanes,  p.  160,  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  ('laiynii).  Literary  and  Ecelesias- 
ticaL  The  index  to  the  BMotheca  Graeea  of 
Fai>ricias    contains  a    list  of  about  two  hundred 

many  more  ate  recorded  by  tlie  Byzantine  histori- 
ans, or  noticed  in  the  BiMhlieca  Onenlalis  of  As- 
semani,  the  Hiitoria  Lilleraria  of  Cave,  and  the  ca- 
talogues uf  MSS.  by  Mont&ucon  and  otben.  Many 

hers,  and  information  respecting  them  must  be 
sought  in  the  worlis  above  mentioned ;  otbei-s  are 
better  known  by  their  surnames,  as  Joannes  Chiy- 


esUam 


esXiphiHi 


[CHHYSQ8TOMDS,  DjMjBCENus,"  &c,]  The  re- 
mainder we  give  here,  with  the  references  to  thoso 
who  are  treated  of  under  their  surnames ; — 

1.  AtiTUARrua       [AQUARIUS.] 

2.  Abrkates  (d  Ai7«fiiji),  a  presbyter  of 
AegEie  (Ai-yn!),  apparently  the  town  so  called  in 
Cilicia,  between  Mopsuestia  and  Issus.  Photius 
calls  him  (cod.  55)  a  Neslorian  ;  hut  Fabricius, 
wid  reason,  supposes  that  this  is  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
and  that  he  was  an  Eutychian.  He  wraf e,  I .  Ek- 
KMiaumiin^  larofia,  Hisloria  Ecdesiaslica,  in  ten 
books.  Photius  had  resd  five  of  these,  which 
cantoned  the  history  of  the  church  &om  the  de- 
position of  Neslorius  at  the  council  of  Ephesn?,  (the 
third  genera]  council,  A.  n.  431,)  to  the  deposition 
of  Petma  Fullo  (a.  d.  477),  who  had  usurped  the 

oEAntioch,  ■■'■-■' 


Asth 


lich  the 


ecclesiastical  histo^  of  Socrates  leaves  off,  it 
probable  that  the  history  of  John  of  Aegae  oom- 

■  mcnced,  like  that  of  Evagrius  [Evagbius,  No.  3J, 
at  that  point,  and  consequently  that  the  five  books 
which  had  been  read  by  Photius  were  the  first  five. 
Photius  describes  his  slyle  as  perspicuous  and  florid  ; 
and  says  that  he  was  agreat  admirerof  Diosootucof 
Aleiandiia,  the  successor  of  Cyril,  and  eitolled  the 

•  synod  of  Ephesua  (a.  d.  449),  generally  branded 
with  the  epithet  i)  AnirT/iiiof,  "  3ie  synod  of  rob- 
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it  might  guide  us  in  determining  the  time  when  the 
writer  lived.  2.  A  work  whiiji  Photius  describes 
as  KoTi  rfis  dTfn!  T*Tiij-TK!  aiisiSau,  Adveraua 
Qaariant  Sanelant  ^aeditm.  This  must  be  Pho- 
tiua's  description,  not  the  original  title  of  the  work ; 
for  a  writer  against  the  anthority  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  would  hardly  lave  described  it  as  "  the 
fourth  sacred  coundl.'  PhotiiLS  commends  the 
style  in  which  the  work  was  written.  Fabricios 
identiEes  John  of  Aegae  with  tJie  Joannes  6  Bta- 
iipw6iif!'ot,  i.  e.  "the  dissenter,**  cited  by  the  anon}-' 
mous  ivriler  of  the  A     --' '  - 


ChronogropMcae,  given  by 
Combefis  in  his  Orighmm  CPolitinarars  Manipidua 
(pp.  24,33);  but  Combefis  himself  (Ai'tf.  p.69) 
identifies  this  Joannes  i  Aiaxpaiiiuvas  with  Jo- 
annes Mnlalas.  The  epithet  AiaKpiviiums  was 
applied  to  one  who  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Whether  John  of  Aegae  is 
the  Joannes  i  Pifriop,  "the  Rhetorician,*'  cited  by 
Evagrius  Scholasticua  (K  E.  i.  16,  ii.  19,  iii,  10, 
&C.),  is  doubtfid.  Le  Quien  (Opera  S.  Joamdt 
Damascem,  vol.  i.  p.  S68,  note)  identifies  them, 
but  Fabricius  thinks  they  were  diSerent  personsi 
[See  below.  No.  IDS.] 

The  period  at  which  John  of  Aegae  lived  is  not 
determined :  Vo3»us  places  him  under  Zeno ;  Cave 
thinks  he  was  later.  (Photius,  B)bl  cod.  41,  55 ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ToL  vii.  p.419  ;  Cave,  HiiL  lot. 
vol.  i.  p.  4S6,  ed.  Oiford,  1740-43.) 

3.  AnavFTiiiB,  or  of  Egypt  (1).  AChristian' 
martyr,  who  sufieced  in  Palestine  in  the  persecution 
generally  known  as  that  of  Diocletian.  Eusebitis 
speaks  of  him  as  the  most  illustrious  of  (he  sufferers 
in  Palestine,  and.  especially  worthy  of  admiration 
for  his  philosophic  (i.  e,  ascetic)  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  for  the  wonderfal  strength  of  his  memoiy. 
He  sulfered  the  loss  of  bis  eyesight,  fflther  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Diocletian^  persecution,  or  at  some 
earlier  period  ;  but  afterwards  acted  as  Ana- 
gnostes  or  reader  in  the  church,  supplying  the  want 
of  sight  by  his  ejttiaordinary  power  of  memory. 
He  could  reel  le  correctiy,  as  Eusebius  testifies  from 
personal  observation,  whole  ixioks  of  Scripture, 
whether  tiam  the  prophets,  the  gospels,  or  the  apo- 
stolic epistles.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  perse- 
cution (a.  D.  31 0)  he  was  ti^atod  with  great  cruelty 
one  foot  was  burnt  off,  and  fire  was  applied  to  his 
sightless  eyeballs,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  torture. 
As  he  was  imable  to  undergo  the  toil  of  tiie  mines 
or  the  public  works,  he  and  several  others  (among 

mity  had  disabled  from  labour,  were  confined  in  s 
place  by  themselves.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
persecution,  A.  D.  311,  the  whole  party,  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  were  decapitated  in  one  day,  by 
order  of  MaKimin  Daza,  who  then  govern^  the 
Eastern  provinces.  (Euseh.  de  Uar^rib.  Polaea- 
tiaae,  sometimes  subjoined  to  Iho  eighth  book  of 
his  Hist.  ^Ecles.  c  1 3.) 

i.  Akgs-ptius  (2).     [See  No.  16.] 
6.  Abbyptius  (3).    A  monk  of  the  Thebaid, 
celebrated  for  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  events.    The  emperor  Theodouus  the  Great, 
when  preparing  for  his  expedition  as  '       ~ 
(A.  D.  393  or  394),  sent  the  eunucl 

fetch  Joannes  to  court,   that  the  i.  ^. ^.._ 

leaiTi  ,'from  him  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  Joannes  refused  to  go  with  the  en- 
noch  ;  hut  sent  word  to  the  emperor  that  he  wonid 
gain  the  victory,  but  would  soon  after  die  in  Italj. 


in  against  Eu 
nuch  Eutroj 


.ogle 


34.) 

6.  Of  Alesandria,     [See  No.  1 

7.  Anaq  -■■       "-      -     - 


n\     [See  No.  3.] 

{2].       IANAQNOSTEa.1 


.._.a(l).  Pattiacoh 
of  that  city  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centurf. 
Cave,  we  know  not  on  what  aathoritj,  describea 
him  as  haying,  early  in  life,  studied  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Euprepiua,  in  the  snburba  of  Antioc 
where  Nestorins  and  Theodoret  were  his  felloi 
diflciplea.     He  succeeded  TheodotuB  as  patrisjch  of 
AnUochA.D.  427  according  to  Care,  or  428  or  "" 
according  t»  Tillemont.     In  the  then  rising 
truwray  bBliveaa    Cyril  and  Nestorins,  Joh 
jintioch,  with  the  Eastern  hishops,  were  disposed 
.to  faYoor  Nestorins  ;  and  John  iadliced  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Andreas  of  Samosata, 
charge  with  the  Apollinarian   heresy  the  twel' 


1  of  Nei 


tonus,  which  had  been  issued  by  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  a.  d.  429,  under  the  auspices  of  Cjrii. 
When  the  council  of  Ephesus  (the  third  general 
coflucil)  was  called  (a.  d.  431),  John  of  Antioch 
was  desirous  of  having  no  addition  made  to  the 
confession'  of  Nice,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 

long  on  the  road,  he  did  not  reach  Ephesus  till  five 
days  after  the  conunencement  of  the  council,  when 
he  found  that  the  vehement  Cyril  had  already  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  Neetorius,  and  his  de- 
po^tion  fixim  the  patriarchal  see  of  CortstaJitinople- 
With  more  zeal  Uan  discretion,  John  aGsembled 
the  prelates  of  his  party  at  his  own  lodging,  and  with 
them  issued  a  retaliatory  anathenui  and  deposition 
sgainst  Cyril,  for  the  heretical  views  embodied  in 
his  "lapitula,"  and  agajnet  Memnon,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  for  supporting  Cyril.  John  also  (accord- 
ing to  Cave,  who  does  not  cite  his  authority)  took 
an  oaUi  never  to  be  reconciled  to  Cyril,  even  if 
Cyril  should  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  his 

hssteoed  to  the  emperor  Theodoeius  the  younger, 
to  engage  him  in  his  cause,  and  at  Chalcedon  de- 
liver^ an  eihanation  to  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople who  resorted,  to  hear  him,  animating  them 
to  continue  etead&st  in  adhering  to  the  old  con- 
fession of  Nice.  He  then  hastened  homeward,  and 
Assembling  councils  of  the  prelates  of  his  patriarchal^ 
Bt  Tarsus  (a.  d.  431)  and  Antioch  (a.  d.  431  or 
.433^,  repeated  the  deckration  of  the  deposition  of 
•CyrU.  The  emperor,  however,  support^  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  and  Nestorins  did 
not  recover  his  see,  thougii  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
side in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepius,  where  he 
was  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Theodosius 
was  anxious  to  heal  the  schism,  and  his  inter- 
poution  (and,  accordmg  to  Liberalus,  his  threats 
.of  .exila  in  case  of  contumacy)  softened  the  stub- 
bornness of  John,  and  some  explanation  by  Cyril  of 
his  obnoiious  "capitula"  prepared  the  way  for  a 
reconciliation.  After  the  schism  had  continued  for 
about  a  year,  John  accepted  the  conditions  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  offered  by  Cyril,  and  (a.  d. 
433)  sent  Pant  of  Emesa,  one  of  his  bishops,  to 
Alexandria  to  complete  the  arrangement.  Cyril 
received  Paul  with  great  respect,  and  pronounced 
in  pubUc  the  highest  eulogium  on  John.  John  now 
joined  in  the  condemaation  of  Nestorius ;  and  after 
niuct  trouble  and  oppoMtion,  which  he  van<iuished, 
.partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  deposing  the  perti- 
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nacious,ancceoded  in  bringing  over  the  other  Eastern 
!  bishops  to  do  the  same  in  provincial  uiuncils  held 
at  Anlioch  (a.d.  432),  Anasarbus  (a.  D.  433), 
and  Tarsus  (j.d.  434).  The  unhappy  Nestnriua 
was  banished  to  the  !%yptian  Oasis,  and  it  is  said 
(Evagr.  a.  E.  i.  7)  to  have  been  at  John's  insti- 
gation that  the  emperor  made  his  banishment  per- 
petual i  which  statement,  if  true,  shows  that  either 
John  had  became  exasperated  against  his  former 

to  regain  the  lost  &vour  of  his  oppc  a 

council  held  A.  D.  438,  John  refused  to  co  d  nut 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  Theodore       Iv    p 
estia,  and  dictated,  according  to  Libera 
letters  in  defence  of  him,  one  to  Th    d  h 

emperor,  one  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Produs,  who  had  succeeded  Nestorius  m  h   se 
Constantinople.     John  died  in  a.  d.  4 

John  of  Anlioch  wrote,  !.  'EmoroAaf,  Apahlag, 

and  'Ara^opaf,  Relationes,  respecting  the  Nestorian 

troversy  and  the  council  of  Ephesus,  of  which 


!  ediiioi 


of  the 


Concilia.  2.  'OfuAia,  Homaia,  the  homily  oi 
hortation  already  referred  to  as  delivered  at  Chal- 
cedon, just  afler  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  a  fragment 
-      '*  '    '  -.--.■      Coadlia.     3.  TltpX 


dressed  to  Nestorius,  and  enumeruled  by  Photius 
[BiM.  cod.  32)  among  the  ejascopal  and  synodical 
papers  against  that  heretical  body,  contained  in  the 
history  or  acta  of  llie  council  of  Side,  held  A.  D. 
""".  4.  Contra  ecs  qrd  una  tantJ£ta  st^lunHa  ass'!- 
aderandasi  Oinslma,  We  have  no  account 
IB  work  except  from  Gennadius,  and  cannot 
give  the  title  in  Oieek.  It  is  probably  from  this 
work  that  the  passages  are  cited  which  are  given 
by  EulogiuB  (Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  230,  p.  269,  ed. 
Bekker).  Theodoret  dedicated  his  commentary  on 
the SongofSolomontoJohnof  Antioch.  Gennadius 
speaks  of  John's  power  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing ("  dicitur  extempore  declamare  ")  as  something 
worthy  of  notice.  (Socrates,  H.  E.  vii.  34  ;  Eva- 
grlus,  H.  B.  i.  3—7  ;  Gennadius,  de  Viiis  Illas- 
iribiis,  e.  Si ;  Liberatus  Diaconus,  Srexmnunt,  c.  5 
~  rad  Galland.  BM  Patrum,  vol.  lii.  ;  Theo- 
I  Ch^jtographia^  pp.  73—82,  ed.  Paris,  pp, 
58—66,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  i31— 148,  ed.  Bonn.; 
Cave,  Hkt.  LilS.  vol  i.  p.  412  ;  Tillemont,  Mi- 
:iires,  vol.  xiv. ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  i.  }.  349, 
1.  lii.  p.  392 ;  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols.  iv.  v. 

10.  Anttochsmi/s  (2).    On  the  deposition  of 

itrus  Gnapheua  or  Fullo  {the  Falter)  from  the 

.triarchate  of  Antioch,  a.  n.  477,  the  vacant  see 

IS   occupied  by  Joannes,  sumamed  Codonatus 

,  :«5ojniioi),  who  had  been  previously  bishop  of 

Apameia  \  but  after  holding  the  patriarchate  three 

months,  he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  Eastern 

bishops,  and  succeeded  by  Stephen.     Theophenes 

Scorreclly  places  the  appointment  of  Joannes  after 

tephen's  death.    Both  Joannes  and  his  predecessor 

etruB  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of  Acacius  ot 

Constantinople,  exoommunicated  by  the  pope  ;  yet, 

after  the  deposition  of  Joannes,  the  ^ame  Acacius 

procured  his  elevation  ts  the  bishopric  of  Tyre. 

Theophanes  incorrectly  ascribes  this  last  appninV- 

inl  to   Calondion    of   Antioch.      (Theophanes, 

nmog.  p.llO,&c.ed.Faris,  p.88,&c,  ed.Venice, 

.    199,  &c.  ed.  Bonn.  ;  Valeaius,  Not.  ad  Evagrii 

ff.  E.  iii.  1 5,  and  Obse'ivatioaes  Ecdes,  od  J&a- 
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11.  AhTioCHENua  ( 3).     [Sea  No.  lOB.] 

12.  Antiuchbnus  (4).     [See  No.  108.] 

13.  Antjocitenus  (6J.      [MilJLiB.] 

14.  ANi'iQCHaNUB  (6).    The  Excerpta  ex  < 
Ifofameis  Cosslastita  AugmH  Porph^i^enUi,  vtfl 
dperijf  Kcd  Ktttdia,  Dt  Vii'tnU  ti  Vitio^  edited  b; 
Valesiua,  4to.  Paris,  1634,  and  frequently  dti  " 
the  ExceijilaPeiresciana,  contwn  extracts  froi 

IffTopio  Xfoeii^  dird  "AM^,  tfistorw  CH 
grapMea  ab  Adumo,  of  a  writer  culled  Joannes  of 
Antioch,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  wh 
may  be  gathered  from  the  work.  The  last  eilra 
relates  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  whose  character 
described  in  the  past  tenae,  i  airis  iunas  Mjp- 
X'"  oIwnrifTJii,  "  This  same  PhoeaB  was  blood- 
thirsty ; "  from  which  it  appents  that  ths  nork  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Phocas,  a.  d.  610 
before  the  time  of  Conatantine  Porphyrogenit 
the  tenlli  eentnry.  Ca™  places  Joannes  of  Antioch 
in  4. 11,  630,  Ho  is  not  to  be  confonnded  with 
Joannes  Malidas,  from  whom  he  is  in  the  Excerptti 
expceaaly  distingnislied,  (Fabric.  BiiL  Gr.  Tol,  iii. 
p.  44,  vol.  nil  p,  7 ;  Ca.yB,Hist.  Litt.  vol,  i.  p.  £77.) 
16.  Antiochhnus  (7).  A  discourse,  Myoi,  on 
tlie  gift  of  monaateries  and  their  possessions  to  lay 
persons  is  given  in  the  Eceiesiae  Graeeae  Mcmu- 
menla  of  Coteletins  (toI.  i.  p.  169,  &c.).  It  is  in 
the  title  described  la  the  work  tob  Ayia^drmi  imj 
/laKupiaTdroii  jrarpiapx"!'  'Aitidx''"  KHp'ow  'loi- 
iiruov  rifS  if  T^  'Oliiif  tr^ffif  daic^ffiVTQS^  Satuy 
^3^tm  et  beatissiitd  patnarchoe  Ar^ot^tja^  dfaatTti 
Jotouiis  gut  in  CMi  BKula  aHqsando  monaekiajiat. 
From  internal  evidence,  Cotolerius  deduces  that 
this  patriarcli  Joannes  lived  abont  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  island  of  Oiia,  in 
which,  before  hia  elevation  to  the  patriarchate,  he 
pursued  a  monastic  life,  is  in  the  Propontjs.  There 
IB  (or  was)  extant  in  MS.,  in  the  imperial  Uhrary 
at  Vienna,  a  woik  described  as  Edogae  Ascelicae, 
containing  eitracts  from  iha  Fathers  and  other  ec- 
The  inscription  subjoined 
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TJ  "OJfif,  Fish  libri  beaihsim  pativinihae  Ajitir 
ocliiae  domita  Jmnaaa  gat  m  Oma  /ail,  haa  led 
Cotelerius  (JMrf.  p.  747)  with  mason  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  same  writer.  From  this  condosion  Cave 
dissents,  and  contends  that  the  Edogae  Aaceticae 
■is  the  work  of  an  earlier  Joannes,  patriaich  of  An- 
tioch, who  lived,  according  to  Williani  of  Tyre  (vi. 
33),  Ordericue  Vitalis  (lib.  s.),  and  others,  ahoot 
ike  close  of  the  eleventh  centui^  ;  but  the  mention 
of  the  iskuid  Oiia  leads  us  to  identity  the  writers 
with  each  other;  and  Cave's  aignment  that  the 
West  writer  from  whom  any  part  of  the  Eclogue  is 
taken  is  Miehael  Psellus,  who  flourished  about 
•A.  D.  1060,  isinsufficient  for  his  purpose.  Cotelerius 
ascribes  some  other  works  and  citations  to  this 
Joannes.  (Cave,  Hitl.  LitL  vol.  it.  pp.  153,  225 ; 
Cotelerius,  U.  ra.) 

16,  ARfiHAPH,  'Apxif,  an  Egyptian  schisma- 
tic, contemporary  with  Athanasius.  Melitius,  an 
Egyptian  biabop,  and  author  of  a  schism  among  the 
Egyptian  clergy,  having  been  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Nice  A.  o.  325,  was  really  bent,  while 
appatentiy  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  on  maintaining  his  party ;  and  just  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  sborUy  after  the  eonneil 
broke  up,  prepared  Joannes  or  John,  surnamed 
Arehaph,  one  of  liis  partinans,  and  apparently  Me- 
litianbishopof  Memphis,  to  assume  the  leadeiship 
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of  the  body.  John  did  so ;  and  the  Melitrans  being 
supported  in  their  attacks  on  the  orthodoi  party 
by  the  Arians,  the  schism  became  as  violent  as 
ever.  Athanasius,  now  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  [AthanasHfs], 
was  the  great  object  of  attack ;  and  John  and  his 
followers  sought  to  throw  on  him  the  odium  of 
originating  the  distarbances  and  of  persecuting  his 
opponente  ;  and  especially  they  charged  him  with 
the  murder  of  Arsenins,  a  M^tian  bishop,  whom 
they  had  secreted  in  order  to  give  coloar  to  the 
charge.  [Atbanasios.]  Athanasius  on  his  jart 
app«ded  to  the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great, 
chajging  John  and  hie  followers  with  unsoundness 
in  the  feitb,  with  a  desire  to  alter  the  decrees  of 
the  Nioene  council,  and  with  lai^ng  tumults  and 
insulting  Iho  orthodox ;  he  also  objected  to  them, 
as  being  irre^ulfltly  ordaned.  He  refuted  their 
chaiji[es,  especially  tlie  charge  of  murder^  ascer- 
taining that  ArsenJuB  was  alive,  and  obliged  them 
to  remain  quiet  John  professed  to  repent  of  hia 
disorderly  proceedings,  and  to  be  leconciled  to 
Athanasius ;  and  returned  with  his  pajiy  into  the 
coramunioa  of  the  orthodox  church ;  but  the  recon- 
iliation  was  not  sincere  or  lasting :  troubles  broke 
at  again,  and  a  fresh  separation  took  place  ;  John 
ad  his  followers  atherbang  Reeled  from  eom- 
lunion  by  the  Athanasian  party,  or  their  return 
opposed.  The  council  of  Tyre  (a.  d.  336},  in  which 
the  opponents  of  Athanasius  were  triumphant,  or- 
dered them  to  be  re-admitted ;  but  the  emperor 
deeming  John  to  lie  a  contentious  man,  or,  at  least, 
thinking  that  his  presence  was  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  the  Egyptian  church,  banidied  him  (a.  o. 
S36)  just  after  he  had  banished  Athanasius  into 
Oaul.  The  place  of  his  exile,  and  his  subsequent 
'  ire  not  known,  (Soaomen,  ff.fi.  iL  21,  23, 
.  L ;  Athanasius,  Apol.  conlra  AH<i^os,  c.  €6— 
67,  70,  71  ,  Tillemont,  MimoireSf  vol.  vi,  passtm, 

l7,  ARGTHOFiTLtTS  (*A/>7i^wjrmrAflF),  one  of  thfl 
learned  Greeks  whose  flight  into  Western  Europe 
— '-ibulod  so  powerfully  to  the  revival  of  learning, 
les  Argyropulus  (or  Argyropylus,  or  Aigyro- 
polns,  or  Argyropilns,  or  AnJjrophilns,  for  tha 
name  is  varioualy  written)  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a  presbyter  of 
that  city,  on  the  capture  of  which  (a.  d,  1463)  he 
is  said  by  Fabricius  and  Cave  to  have  fled  into 
Italy  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  heUeve  that  his 
removal  was  antecedent  to  that  event.  Nicolaus 
Comnenus  PapadopoE  (Hia.  Gymias.  FalaiM) 
states  that  he  was  twice  in  Italy ;  that  he  was  sent 
■St  time  when  above  forty  years  old,  by  Car- 
dinal Bessarion,  and  studied  Latin  at  Padus,  and 
his  second  removal  was  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  What  truth  there  is  in  this  state- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  say  :  he  was  at  least  twice  in 
Italy,  probably  three,  and  perhaps  even  four  times^ 
but  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  bis  first  visit 
is  quite  irreconciteaUe  with  other  statements.  A 
passage  cited  by  Tiraboschi  (Storioi  ddla  Lett. 
lialiasa,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 98)  makes  it  likely  that  he 
was  at  Padua  A.  o,  1434,  reading  and  eiplarning 
the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  philosophy.  In 
i-D.  1439  an  Argyropnlua  was  present  with  the 
imperoi  Joannes  Palaeologus  at  the  coundl  of 
Florence  (Michael  Ducas,  Hiat.  Bgxaat  c.  31) :  it 
s  not  clear  whether  this  vaa  Joannes  or  some  other 
it  his  name,  but  it  was  probably  Joamies.  In 
l.D.  1441   he  was  at  CDnfitaDtiuopIe,.aa  appean 
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from  a  letter  of  Franceaco  Filelfb  ti 
■leonl  (Philelphua,  Epistoi,  v.  3),  eng 


:  teaching,  but  it  ie  uncertain  hoir  long  lie 
nad  been  establisbed  there.  Pnibabty  he  held  le- 
turned  game  time  hetweenA.D.  1434  and  U39. 
and  accompanied  BeEsation  to  and  from  the  council 
n!  Florence.  Among  his  pupils  at  Canstantinopl« 
was  Michael  Apostoliua.  Al'gyropulua  mnst  have 
left  ConsUm^nople  act  long  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  of  Philelphna,  for  in  U4S  he  was  rector  of 
the  univer«ty  of  Padua  (Facdolati,  Flali  Gyw.- 
maS  Pataaai)  ;  and  he  was  still  tlieie  A.  d.  1444, 
wheu  Francesco  della  Rorere,  afterwords  pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  took  his  degree,  not,  however,  as  NIc 
Comnen.  Papadopoli  (^c)  stales,  as  a  etndent  (dla- 
cipulua},  but,  according  to  the  better  authority  of 
Tlmhoscbi  (i.  n.),  as  raaaler  of  the  school  of  philo- 
sophy (philosophiaemagisler  scholars).  That  here- 
turned  to  ConstanUnople  after  1444  la  improbable, 
and  reeta  on  no  better  evidence  than  the  aasertlon, 
«hieEy  of  later  writers,  that  he  fled  into  Italy  on 
ita  capture  in  1453.  During  his  abode  in  Italy, 
after  his  last  removal  thitber,  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  then  the  principal 
person  at  Florence,  for  whose  assistance  in  he- 
coming  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
some  of  his  Latin  versions  of  that  great  writer 
were  made.  He  also  assisted  the  studies  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  son  of  Cosmo,  and  was  preceptor  to  Lo- 
renio  de'  Mcdicu,  the  celebisled  son  of  Piero, 
whom  he  instrncled  in  Greek  and  in  the  Aiis- 
totelian  philosuphy,  eapeeially  in  ethics.  When 
Lorenzo,  who,  from  his  talher's  ill  health,  took  a 
leading  part  in  aSUrs  during  his  life,  and  succeeded, 

■on  his  death  (a.o.  1463),  to  his  pre-ominence  at 
Florence,  eataiilished  the  Greek  academy  in  that 
city,  Argyropnlus  read  and  expounded  the  clas- 
sical Greek  wrilera  to  the  Florentine  youth,  and 
had  several  among  his  pupils  who  afterwards  at- 
tained to  eminence,  as  Angela  Polizlano  (Politi- 
anus)  and  Donato  AcciajuolL 

Argyropulua  is  said  ta  have  lirited  France  [i,  D. 

,1466j,toaBk  the  asaistanceof  the  French  kmg  in  pro- 
ctudng  the  release  of  some  of  his  kindred  who  were 
detailed  m  captivity  bythe  Turka,  but  he  returned 
to  Fkirence.    From  Florence  he  removed  to  Rome, 

'  on  account  of  the  plague  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  fornier  city :  the  time  of  his  removal  Is  not  as- 
certained, but  it  was  before  1471 .  At  Rome  he 
obtdned  an  ample  subaisteiice,  hy  teaching  Greek 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  by  publicly  ei- 
pounding  the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  from  an  autumnal  fever,  said  to 
have  been  btoi^ht  on  by  eating  too  freely  of  me- 
lons. Butthe  year  ofhia  death  is  variously  slated! 

.all  that  appears  to  be  certainly  known  is,  that  he 
survived  Theodore  Gaza,  who  died  A.  D.  1478. 
Fabriciue  states  that  he  died  A.  n.  1460  ;  but  Ihis 

.date  appears  from  the  anecdote  of  his  interview 
with  Reuchlin  to  be  too  early. 

The  altainmenls  of  Argyropulus  were  highly 
estimated  in  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age.  The 
love  and  reverence  of  his  most  eminent  pupils,  Lo- 
renao  de'  Medici,  Poliziano,  and  Acclajaoli,  is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character.  Yet  he  hns 
been  severely  censured  ;  and  is  cha^d  with  glut- 
tony, to  which  his  corpulence  is  ascribed,  and  with 
drunkennesa,  as  well  as  with  conceit  and  jealousy. 
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most  eminent  in  Italy  for  Intellect  and  social  po- 
sition, and  yet  dependent  upon  their  pupils,  and  com- 
petitors with  each  other  for  their  patronage,  that 
the  charge  is  credible  enough.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction or  recommendation  written  by  Francesco 
Filelfo,  while  sneaking  highly  of  his  erudition, 
apologises  fur  bis  '^moroseness  and  ticklenees." 
The  allegation,  autSuently  improbable  in  itself 
that  it  was  jealousy  which  led  him  to  depreciate 
Cicero's  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  (by 
which  depreciation  he  incurred  much  reptoadi), 
shows  the  judgment  which  was  formed  of  his  cha- 
racter. Yet  Theodore  Gaaa  is  said  to  have 
esteemed  him  very  highly ;  and  when  he  found 
that  Argyropulus  was  engaged  in  translating 
some  pieces  of  Aristotle  on  which  he  had  also 
been  occupied,  he  burnt  his  own  versions,  that 
he  might  not,  by  provoking  any  unfavourable 
comparison,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  friend's  rising 

Beucblin  when  in  Italy  had  an  interview  with 
Argyropulua  at  Rome.  Argyropulua  was  explain- 
ing Thucydides ;  and  having  asked  Reuchlm  to 
ti^islate  and  expound  a  passage,  was  so  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  that  in  the  words  of 
Melancthon,  nephew  of  Reuchlin,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  ^gemens  exclamat,  'Giaecia  nostra 
eiilio  AlpeB  transvolavit ' "  (Melancthon,  Oratio  de 
Jo.  (hpnione,  apud  Boemer.)  This  snecdota  de- 
probable)  to  ReuchUn's  visit  to  Italy  in  U83,  it 
shows  that  the  date  14B0,  assigned  by  some  So 
Aigyropulua's  death,  is  inaccurate. 

Argyropulua  had  several  ions.  Hody  thinks 
that  the  Joannes  Argyropulus  who  translated  Aris- 
totle's work  Ilepl  'Ep/iTji'fias,  and  to  whose  name 
some  subjoin  the  epithet;  "junior,"  was  one  of  hia 
sons,  and  that  he  died  before  his  father  ;  but  this 
version  was  the  work  of  Argyropulus  himself,  nor 
doM  he  appear  to  have  had  a  son  Joann^.  He 
had  a  son  Bartolommeo,  a  youth  of  great  attain- 
ments, who  was  mortally  wounded  by  assassins 
(a.  d.  1467)  at  Rome,  where  he  was  living  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  Another  son, 
Isaac,  survived  his  father,  and  became  eminent  as 
a  musician.  Demetrius  Argyropulus,  who  is  men- 
tioned (a.d.  1451)  in  a  letter  of  Francesco  Fi- 
lelfo, was  apparently  a  brother  of  Joannes. 

The  works  of  Argyropulus  are  as  follows;—!. 
Original  works.  1.  n*pi  fijs  toS  iyloa  Ili'nljia- 
Toi  iKnopiiaiait,  De  Processiote  Sjairilai  Sascti  ; 
printed  with  a  Latin  veraon  in  the  Graeaia  Ortho- 
doxa  of  Leo  Allalius  (vol.  i.  pp.  400 — 113).  3. 
OraUo  qua/rta  pro  Synodo  Fiorentwa^  cited  by  Nl- 
colauE  Comnenus  Papadopoli  in  his  PnKnolioxea 
M^iagogkae^  We  do  not  know  if  this  has  been 
published,  or  whether  it  is  in  Latin  or  Greek.  3, 
Commenlarii  in  ^iica  Ntcoma^ea,  foL  Florence, 
147B.  This  work  coinprehends  the  substance  of 
his  expository  lectures  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  taken  down  from  hia  lips,  and  pub- 
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juoli,  who  iias  already  been  mentioned  as  a  pupil 
of  Atgyropulua,  and  who  dedicated  thie  work 
to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  i.  Commenlarii  ia  Aristolela 
Melaphi/siiia,  published  with  Beasarion's  version  of 
that  work,  fol.  Paris,  1515.  The  other  original 
works  of  Argyropilus  are  scattered  in  MH,  through 
the  libraries  of  Europe.  They  are,  5.  Cimsolalio 
ad  Imperalorem  Constantiitam  in  morle  fiairia  Jo. 
■  /Woco^ojB&eiiiici^  A.D.  1448.    This  work  ia 
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mentioned  llj  Alktins  in  hia  book  De  /^nodo  Plio- 
tiartOj  p.  fi42,  6,  MoTiodJn  itt  dhiiam  laiperaloris 
tfaimais  PaJatF^agi.  7-  Coftip<traiv3  veferrtm  Im^ 
perafontm  cam  hodierao,  DC  Veknem  Prbtdpam  ctiit 
ImperaioTe  maie  Tegnasle  ComparaMo.  Tlia  tide  ia 
indefinite,  but  the  compEiriBon  instituted  in  tlie 
work  is,  according  to  aonie  of  our  auttioiitJeB,  be- 
tween the  Greek  emperors  of  Constnntinople  and 
their  Tarkish  Bncccesocs.  0.  HomUia  de  loqierio, 
ad  Caasiatiimite  PaliKotognm.  9.  Sotaliones  Qaaes- 
//osum  quae  propossermit  PAiiasophi  gt  Medici  qui- 
damexOgpm  hiwia.  10.  Ad  Papam  Nieolaum  V. 
11t    Pfismatfi  Qraeca   Eedt!siastioa^  by    Aivjro- 

finlue  and  others.  A  manuseript  in  the  Bodleian 
Ibratj  {Ced.  Barocs.  Ixneeii.,  according  to  the 
Caialog.  MStorum  Avgliae  et  Hibermae),  contains 
Porphgrii  laagoge  oum  schoUis  mayisalibas  forU 
Jo.  Arg^Tf^idi,  et  Aristote^is  Orffonon  cum  sdtoliia 
/orli  per  eaadem.  It  has  an  effigy  of  Argyropulus 
in  his  atudy,  which  is  engcawa  in  Hody'a  work 
cited  below.  Fabriciua  (Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  479) 
speak?  of  hia  E/Bpo^Hones  ia  Aristotelia  EtJdcat 
Phyalea,  Lib.  de  Anitaa  el  Me^axica ;  and  diatin- 
guiahea  them  from  the  work  published  by  Actia- 
jaolifWithwhlchwe  should  otherwise  haveaopposed 
the  Bxpoiiitioiiei  ia  EHiea  to  be  identical.  Hailess, 
in  a  note  to  Fabriciua  (BiU.  Or.  -vol.  yi.  p.  131), 
speaks  of  hia  Profeffff.  in  Protj^mjutain.  as  contained 
in  H  Ma  at  Heidelberg. 

■  The  Latin  versiona  of  Argjropulua  are  chieily  of 
tha  works  (genuine  or  reputed)  of  Ariatotle.  ]. 
JSIMtia  Nicomac&ea,  Isiri  X.  There  is  reason  lo 
think  that  this  was  printed  at  Florence  about  a.  n, 
1:478,  in  which  year  ^e  ConaaeRlarii  taken  down 
by  Acciajnoli  were  {Hinted :  it  waa  certainly  printed 
at  Rome  a.d.  1492,  and  in  the  Latin  »lition  of 
tiie  works  of  Ariatotle  puhliahed  by  Gregoriua  de 
Gregoiiia,  2  Tola.  fol.  Venice,  1496.  Thia  edition 
contained  Torsions  of  ilia  following  WD^  of  Acia- 
toila  by  ArgyropniuB ; — 2.  Categoriae  a.  Praedica- 
menta.  3.  Phgslca  B.  Aeroasei  Ph^/aicae  a.  De 
Nalarali  Awcidlaliime,  Mri  VIIL  4.  De  Oielo 
eUMundo.Libri  ir.  6.  De  Aaima,  IHrilll.  6. 
Metcphsaoa,LibriXII.  The  thirteenth  and  four- 
teentii  books  were  not  translated  by  him.  7.  De 
Interprelatii«ie.  S.  Asalgtiea  Prinrti.  9.  Analglica 
Poatenara,  Libri  11.  10.  Epialola  ad  A/exandram 
"in  q^ua  de  llbiia  ad  methodnm  civiliran  sennonum 
apectantibns  diaserilnr."  Soma  of  our  authorises 
apeak  of  the  following  works  as  haiing  been  trans- 
lated by  him,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
them  in  print :— 11,  Politiox,  mri  VUJ. ;  and  12. 
Oeconomto,  IMiri  II,     These  two  works  are  siud 

but  WB  donbt  Che  correctness  of  the  statement. 
\Z.  De  Majido.  1 4.  Meaiasua  iVnUenioAi.  Some 
of  his  tianskitions  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  of 
Latm  yeraions  which  fonns  a  eequel  to  Bakker'a 
edi^on  of  Aristotle, 

He  also  translated  the  PraedicahUia  orDe  qimiqae 
Foaiua  of  Porphyry,  and  the  Homiliae  S.  BaailU 
HI  Hexaemerrni.  His  yeraion  of  Porphyry  was 
printed  with  his  translations  of  Ariatotle  at  Venice 
in  1196,  and  that  of  Baul  at  Rome  a.  d.  ISifi. 

(Hody,  de  Graeeis  lUaalrihia,  pp.  187—210  ; 
Boemer,  de  Doctii  Haminibia  Graeois ;  Roecoe, 
Lifi  of  Lonnxo  de'  Medid,  4th  edition,  vol.  i.  pp. 
61,101,Tol.iLpp.  107— 110;  Wharton  Kpud  Cave, 
/lial,  Lm.  vol  iL,  Appendix,  p.  168  ;  Fabric.  BiU. 
(/raee.  vol  iu.  p.  496,  Sc,  toI.  iL  p.  460, 8a:. ;  Fae- 
ciolati,  Tirahoachi,  Nic.  Comnanna  Papadopoli, 
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«J.  ;  ^ylej  Didionnaire,  a.  ».  Acdaioli  (Z>CBa*.) 

18.  BAnBUCiLLUS.       [BARBUOALLtlS.] 

19.  S.     BiHILII     DlSClFULUS,     Sive      OBHtirEN- 

tiabFiliub.    [SeeNo.28.] 

20.  Buccva,  or  Vkccifs.     [Vsocua.] 

EiiON,  BissjaiON,  BiSABiON,  or  BiZARion  (BigiTfra- 
.,      ..„._...        -■" -Topfft*),inItnlianBEfifiAHI- 


I.  The  fir 


B  of  thia. 


been  the  sDbject  of  dispute :  he  is  commonly  men' 
tioned  by  the  name  Beasarion  only ;  some  ha?a  pre- 
fixed the  name  of  BasiMs,  others  (aa  Panzer,  As- 
nalts  Typag,  Indims)  that  of  Nicolaua  ;  but  it  has . 
been  shown  by  Bandini(Ct)»inie«(flr!iisife  VilaBes- 
»»'io>n's,c.2)  upon  the  aathority  of  the  cardinal  him*  . 
self.thatbianamewaaJoanneBorJobn.  He  was  bom 
at  Trapeiua,  or  Ti-ebiaon^,  A.  D.  1 395,  whether  of 
an  obscure  or  noble,  or  even  royal  &mily,  is  innch 
diapnted.  He  studied  at  Conatantioople,  and  at- 
tended tha  school  of  Geor^ns  Chrysococces  [Chat- 
sococcBSj,  and  bad  Ibc  his  lellow-studant  Fisnceeco 
Fiielfo  (FianciscuB  Philelphua),  aa  appears  from  a 
latter  of  Pilelfb  dated  x.  CaJ.  Feb,  1 448.  (Philel-  ■ 
phus,  S^slolae,  lib.  ti.  fol.  84,  ed.  Basil.  ISOO.) 
Having  embraced  a  monastic  lifb  in  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  he  turned  his  attention  from  poetry  and  oia- 
tary,  in  which  he  had  already  become  eminwt,  to 
theology,  which  he  studied  under  two  of  the  most 
learned  metropolitans  of  the  Greek  church.  Ha 
also  studied  the  Platonio  philosophy  under  Geoi- 
gius  Pletho  or  Oemistiis  [GuuiSTUSj,  for  whom  he 
ever  retained  the  greatest  reverence,  and  under 
whom  he  bccama  a  zeaJous  Platonist.  To  study 
under  Gemistus  he  withdrew  (apparentiy  abouC 
A.  D.  1416  or  1417)  into  the  Morea,  and  remiuned 
21  years  in  a  monastery  there,  except  when  en-  , 
gaged  in  diplomatic  missions  fortho  emperors  of . 

Hessarion  was  an  advocate  for  the  proposed 
union  of  the  two  thnrehea,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  and  was  one  of  thoae  who  m^ed  upon  the  i 
emperor  Joannea  Palaeologua  t)ie  convocation  of  the; 
general  council  for  tho  puipoae,  which  met  A.  D. 
1438  at  Ferrara,  and  ftcm  thence  adjourned  to 
Florence.  He  had,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the ; 
council,  been  appointed  archbiahop  of  NioiBa,  and. 
appeared  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  Mark,  archbishop  of 
Ephasus  [EuCENicus  MaEcus],  being  the  otiier. 
Ha  at  first  advocated,  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  churches,  the  opinions  generally, 
entertained  by  the  Greeks,  but  was  soon  converted 
to  the  Latin  aide,  either  from  honest  conviction,  aa, 
he  himself  affirmed,  or,  aa  his  enemies  intimated,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  honours  and  emoluraenta  from 
tha  pope.  Ho  was  posaibly  influenced  by  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  against  Mark  of  Epheans,  his  coadjutor. 
FluanzaasBertB(iL17)  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  [JosQPHUS,  No.  7},- 
during  the  sitting  of  the  coundl,  tiie  emperoi'  Joan- 
nea  Falaeologus  and  the  councH  elected  Bessarion, 
to  succeed  him ;  but  Bessarion  probably  thought  that 
his  Latinist  predilections,  however  acceptable  lo  tha 
emperor,  would  not  recommend  him  to  hia  country- 
men in  general,  and  declined  the  appointment.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  in  Italy,  aa  Phranm 
incorrectly  stales,  hut  returned  to  Constantinople 
soon  af>:er  the  breaking  up  of  the  council.  He  waa, 
however,  ^moat  immediately  induced  to  return  to 
Italy  by  the  intelligence  that  the  pope  had  con- 
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in  him  (Doc.  1439)  a  cardinal's  hat.     This 


I,  folloT 


ing  e< 


igthe 


side  of  tlie  Lntins,  and  the  ^t  that  tha  pope 
previounly  granted  him  an  annuity,  gare  colour  lo 
tho  report  that  his  change  had  not  beon  whoIEj 
diaintereated.  Hody  rejects  the  etorj  of  his  t!eo- 
tion  to  the  patriarchate,  lint  his  arguments  are  not 
convmdng :  the  foots  urged  b;  him  only  sliow  that 
the  patriarchate  nas  vacant  ^t  the  dissolution  of  the 
council,  which  it  would  be  in  conaequence  of  Bes- 
aariou^fi  dechuiug  it. 
'  FiotD  this  thne  he  resided  orduiarily  at  Bonie, 
where  his  house  hecame  the  reaort  aJid  asylum  of 
men  of  letteta,  Filelfo  (Philelphns),  Poggio  Fio- 
0,  Lorenzo  orl^urentias  Valla,  PIfttina,  and 


e  friends,  and  h 


of  the  Greek  exiles,  TTieodore 
Gaza,  Geo^  of  Trebiiond,  Argyropnlus,  and 
others.  In  A.  n.  1449  ha  nas  appointed  b; 
Nicolas  V.  bishop  of  Savina,  and  wiorllj  after- 
wards of  Frascatd,  the  andent  Tusculum.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  legate  of  Bo- 
logna :  he  retained  this  oflico  about  five  yeaiF  ^ 
succeeded,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
storing  the  tranquillity  of  the  distjict  He  ei 
himself  also  to  revive  the  former  splendour  i 
university,  ivhich  had  much  decayed.  On  the 
deEtth  of  Nicolas  V.  {a,  a.  1455),  he  returned  to 
Rome,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Bolognese  ;  and 
WouU  probably  have  been  chosen  to  the  vacant 
papacy  hut  for  jealouay  of  hia  Greek  origm  enter- 
tained by  a  few  of  the  cardinals,  Carduial  Alfonso 
Borgia  was  therefore  chosen,  and  assumed  the  namo 
of  CaUistns  or  Calixtus  III.  During  the  papacy 
of  CalUatns,  and  of  his  sueceBsoc,  Pius  II.,  Bessarion 
was  very  earnest  m  rou^g  ^e  princes  and  states 
of  Italy  lo  defend  what  remamed  of  the  Greek 
erapka  after  the  fall  of  Constanlmople.  He  visited 
Naples,  where  he  was  hononrably  received  by  the 
king,  Alfimso ;  and  attended  the  congress  of 
Mantua,  held  a,  n,  1468  or  1469,  soon  after  the 
election  of  pope  PiusIL,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
K  leagne  against  the  Turks.  He  shortly  after 
vieited  Qermany  as  papal  legate,  to  unite,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Oermans  and  Hangariane  in  a  ieague 
sg^nst  the  same  enemy;  but  his  efforts  on  all  these 
occasions  failed  of  their  pmpoae,  and  he  returned  to 
Borne  before  the  end  of  1451.  In  1463  he  was 
appouited  by  the  pope  hlshop  of  Chalcis,  in  Negro- 
poate  (Eiihoea),  and  soon  after  titular  patriarch  of 
Constimtinople,  in  which  character  he  addiessed  an 
encyclical  letter  to  the  cleigy  of  hia  patriarchate, 
in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  union  with  the  Laljn 
chureh,  and  submission  Co  the  papal  authority.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  letter,  according  to  the 
version  of  Arcudio,  he  styled  himself  "  oecumenical 
patriarch,"  notwithstanding  the  umbrage  which  that 
ambitious  title  had  formerly  given  (See  Noa.  27, 
28,  JoAHHBS  Capfauox,  1,  S)  to  the  Bomau 
see,  nndec  subjeetion  to  which  he  was  now  living. 
During  the  pontifieate  of  Pius  he  was  made  dean 
af  the  College  of  Cardiuals.  In  the  anme  year, 
I4G3,  Bessarion  was  sent  as  l^ale  to  Venice,  to 
prevail  on  the  Venetians  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
the  pope  agmnst  the  Turks.  His  efforts  on  this 
decagon  were  successful,  and  he  induced  the  Vene- 
tiEins  to  Bt  out  a  fleet,  in  which  he  returned  to 
Ancona,  just  in  time  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  the 
pope,  Pius  II.,  and  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Paul  II.,  A.n.  1464.  During  the  papacy  of  the 
kUer  (1464-^1471)  Bessarion   mingled  little  in 
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public  afBiirS,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits.    About  the  end  of  1468  he  took  part  in  ihs 
solemn  reception  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  at 

On'the  death  of  Paul  TI.,  A.  d.  1471,  Bessarion 

accident  prevented  it,  and  Francesco  delia  Rovere 
was  chosen,  and  look  the  title  of  Sirtus  IV.     Sii- 

trusted  lo  him  the  legation  to  Loujs  XI.  of  France, 
that  he  might  effect  a.reconuliation  between  I/iuis 
and  (ha  Duke  of  Bui^ndy,  and  induce  them  to 
join  the  league  against  the  Turks.  Bessarion,  who 
was  now  far  advanced  in  age,  and  afflicted  with  a 
disease  of  the  bhidder,  was  anxious  to  decline  the 


jppoii: 


t,  but  111 


the  spring  of  147-2  he  set  out  for  the  Nether- 
huids,  to  confer  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His 
making  the  first  application  to  the  Duke  ewJted  the 
jealousy  of  Louis,  and  Bessarion  fmled  in  his  ob- 
ject. Bessarion  died  at  Ravenna  1 8th  Nov.  1 472,in 
the  77lh  year  of  his  age,  on  his  return  from  France. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  buried  there 
in  a  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  in  his  lifetime,  in 
a  chapel  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the 
pope  himself  attending  his  funeral  obsequies.  The 
year  of  Bessarion'a  death  boa  been  variously  stated, 
but  the  date  given  above  is  correct. 

Bessarion  ^vas  held  in  great  respect  by  his  con- 
temporaiies,  and  deservedly  so.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  oppoctunft  conversion  at  Florence,  m 
which,  after  all,  nothing  can  he  nrged  against  him 
but  the  suspiciousness  which  attaches  to  every  con- 
was  e:iempt  from  reproach.  H6supporled,byevery 
exertion  that  his  position  allowed,  the  cause  of  his 
falling  country,  and  was  a  generous  patron  to  his 
exiled  fellow-countrymen.  His  literary  laboura 
and  his  important  services  in  the  revival  of  clas- 
sical literature,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  sub- 
sequent ages.  His  valuable  library  he  gave  in  hia 
lifetime  (a.  d.  1468)  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
belonging  te  the  repnbhc  of  Venice  ;  and  it  waa 
deposited  first  in  the  ducal  palace,  and  then  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  library,  of  which  the  I^tin 
and  Greek  MSS.  of  Bessarion  are  amoi^  the  moat 


e  worka  of  Bessarion  are 
comprehend  original  worka  and  translaliona  froi 
Greek  into  Latin.     Of  the  ori^ni 


they 

,ral 
Ut  only  in  MS.  in  various  hbraries,  especially  in 
that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  We  pve  only  his 
published  worka :  the  others  are  enumerated  by 
Bandini,  Hody,  Cave,  and  Fabricius.  I.  Theolo- 
OiCAL  WqueS  :  1.  Ajyov,  Si^rwa;  a  disconrse  in 
honour  of  the  Council  of  Feirora,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  council,  A.  d.  1438,  and  printed  in 
the  Cmoitia  (vol.  xiil  coLSS,  &C,  ed.Iabbe  ;  vol, 
ix.  col.  27,  ed.  Hardouin ;  vol.  31,  col.  49S,  &c.,ed. 
Mansi).  2.  ^yfiarutAs  g^  itffA  iifdfftas  xSyos^ 
OraUo  Doffiaaiica,  sive  de  Uxione ;  called  also  Db 
CompaacHone  (Panzer,  vol  viii.  p.  37 1 )  ;  delivered 
at  the  same  council  (coL  391,  &c,  Labbe  ;  col.  983, 
Ba;^  Mansi).  3.  Dechmiio  fdiqaoram,  qmie  in  dicla 
Oratiotie  Dogmaiica  contbten£nr,  quas  Graecis  no- 
Hssimst  La^is  iffnota  sutd,  written  in  Latin  and 
subjoined  te  the  preceding  oration.  4.  AdAlexium 
Laicariin  Epiatola^  de  Saccessa  Spiodi  Floreniinas 
■  de  ProcesstBTis  ^rilas  SaHrft,  The  Greek 
iginal,  with  two  Latin  versions,  one  by  Bessarion 
mself,  and  one  by  Pietro  Arcudio,  was  published 
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In  (he  Opussida  AiH-ea  Theologiea  of  0m  Istter, 
Rome,  1649:  a  Latin  version  appears  iJi  the  Gm- 
cUia  (col,  1227,  &C.,  Labbe).  5.  Epistola  Calho- 
lica  aiw  Enegdioa  ad  Graecas  Ecckaae  CPoHicmae 
subjsctos  de  praesfanda  Somanae  £lcclesiae  Ofiedir 
eniia,  S^odtque  Fhre/itijiae  Decretts  adimliendis^  ei 
de  Bua  ia  Patnari^tam  CPalittHtun  Eieclhne.  This 
letter,  noticed  in  one  biographical  sketch,  was  alsa 
published  by  Arcudio  with  a  double  rersion,  one 
by  himselt^  and  on«  by  Bessarion.  A  Latin  ver- 
sion, apparently  of  this  letter,  as  it  is  untitled 
£^fistola  &d  Graeaa^  was  printed  with  a  ver»oiL 
of  the  work  on  the  euchaiist  mentioned  below  at 
Sliasbnrg,  4to.  A.  d.  1S13.  (Panier,  vol.  Ti.6'2,)  A 
Latin  lenion  also  is  given  by  Raynald,  Annal.  Eo- 
cfaiast.  ad  una.  1163,  c  IviiL  Sm.  6.  Apologia 
advsrsus  Gregorirtm  Patamam  pro  Jo,  Vecci,  Patn- 
ardiue  CPoUiiad  lilm  cufeerjBs  /fesponJiOHM  Graxr 
etrmm  de  Proceasione  J^ariCtts  SanBti,  This  work, 
with  a  Latin  version,  ivaa  pubUehed  bf  Arcudio.  7- 
Sespmiia  ad  qaaluor  Argsmenla  Mammi  Planudae 
de  ProcfBBfone  •^aritrra  Sati^i  ex  eofo  Poire :  pnl> 
lished,  with  R  Latin  version,  by  Arcudio.  8,  Grae- 
eorum  Co^sma  de  Verba  CbTisecraHonia,  et  Transab- 
stanltaiiom,  A  Latin  version  of  this,  by  Niccolo 
Sagundino,  is  contained  in  the  Museum  HaHcum  of 
Mabillon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  243,  Sic  9,  J)e  Saaeto 
ErfcftarisUae  M^sterio,  el  quod  per  Verba  Dommi 
najdme^i  CotneeraHOi  contra  Maretoa  Sf^sitfia  ; 
or,  Ob  Sacrameido  Eui^iark^ae,  et  qml»a  Verbis 
Ckristi  Corpus  ctmfidatar.  A  Latin  version  of  this 
vise  published,  as  we  haie  noticed  above,  at  Stias- 
but^,  A.  n.  1518;  and  also  at  NDremhui;^,  A.  D. 
1527.  (Panzer,  vol.  viL  p.  473).  One  HppeBis  m 
the  BiMiolheca  Patnaa  (vol,  mvi.  p.  787,  So.  ed. 
Lyon.  1677).  10.  De ea  Parle  ISmngeiii,' Si erua 
wio  Pta9iere\  ^-^  entdila  ei  vaide  utilis  Diso^tafiOf 
printed  with  the  iho&j/e  of  Saloniue,  of  Vienna, 
4to.  Hagnenan,  I532,Paiiier,  voLvii.  p.109.  11. 
Ad  Paidma  II.  P.  M.  Epiilala,  gaa  suas  de  Pro- 


dieat;  and,  13.  Ad  Paidum  II.  P.  M.  de  Errore 
Paseiaiis.  These  two  letters  are  inserted  in  the 
LaUiia  et  Ilalica  D.  Mard  BibHo&eea  Codd.  MSto- 
tum  per  Titulos  Ih^etta,  of  Zonetti.  Fol.  Venice, 
1741, pp.76, 196. 

II.        FHILOSOrHlCAL      AND      MlBCELLANEOITS 

Works:  13.  Ia  Caliinmiatereia  PlaionU,  LiSri 
V.  \  a  reply  in  Latin  to  the  Con^iaraHoiieB  Philtto^ 
pharjim  Platonia  et  Aristofeiis  of  George  of  Tre^ 
bizond.  [Geohotus,  No.  48,  Trafezuntius.] 
BeBsarion's  work  was  firet  printed  at  Borne  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarti,  A,  d.  1469.  14.  De 
Natura  et  Arte  adverstcs  etmdem  l^peufwttatm. 
This  work,  written  some  time  Ijefbre  the  pre- 
ceding, was  printed  with  it  as  a  uxth  book.  IS. 
Ad  Pleiiomm  de  ^uiinar  Qiuesfianiku  Plaianieis 
Episiola ;  written  in  Greek,  and  printed  with  a 
Latin  vendon  by  Reimar,  Leyden,  A.  D.  1722, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  !6.  Ad 
Mic^sciem  Afosiolium  ei  Andronicma  Callistfan 
E^tistolae.  In  those  letteri  he  severely  reprehends 
Apostoliua  for  the  violent  attsok  which  he  had 
made  on  Theodore  Oaza,  and  commends  Calliatns, 
who  had  replied  in  a  miiderate  and  decent  manner 
to  the  attack  of  Apostolins.  The  letters  of  Bes- 
sarion were  pnblislicd  by  Eoivin  in  his  Historia 
Aeademiae  Regiae  ItaeriplicritiHn,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
17.  Ad  Demetrium  ^  Andronicam  Pl^^nis  FilioB, 
mpistula.  This  letter,  written  to  the  sons  of  George 
Oomistus  after  their  lather's  death,  was  published 
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by  Atlatins  (Diairiia  de  Georgiis,  p.  392,  and 
He  ConsensH  Ecc/eaae,  Oewient.  et  Orient,  lib.  lii. 
ciii.  p.937.)  IS.  AdTiomaePalaeolaffiFmnim 
Paedagogum  J%>isti>la.  Thomas  PaJaeologos,  despot 
of  the  Moreo,  and  brother  of  the  last  Bjsantino 
Emperor,  Constantme  XIII.,  when  driven  ont  of 
the  Morea  by  the  Turks,  fled  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much  indebted  to 
the  good  offices  of  Bessarion,  who,  upon  his  death, 
continued  his  friendly  core  towards  his  orphan 
children.  The  letter  of  Bessarion  was  printed  by 
Meursius,  with  the  Opuscula  of  Kesychius  oC 
Miletus  [Hksvchiub, No. 8.],  Lejden,  a-d.  1613. 
1 9.  Ad  Dueem  et  Senaittm  Vetfetam  de  BUJiatheeae 
suae  DonaiioKe  Epistola.  This  Latin  letter  is 
printed  in  the  Historia  Semm  VeweHanaa  of  Jns- 
tiniani,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book.  W.  Monodia 
IB  ObUmn  Masaefis  Pabeologi  IinpeTaioris.  A 
Latin  version  of  this  Monody  by  Nice  '     " 


a  given 


ofBio' 


p.  72,  Ac  31.  OraMones  ^tcOimr  ad  Itidos. 
Three  of  these  orations,  designed  to  rouse  the  states 
and  princes  of  Western  Europe  against  the  Torks, 
were  published  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1471,  and  apparently 
a  second  time  in  a.  d.  IfiOa  (Panzer,  vol.  ii.  p. 
332),  and  the  whole  four  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Omsjdti^oaea  alque  OraHanes  Twcicae  of  Ni- 
colas Reusner,  An  Italian  version,  we  know  not 
whether  of  the  three  or  four,  was  printed,  probably 
at  Venice,  A-n.  1471.  (Panzer,  vol  iii.  p.  80.)  33. 
Ad  Ludopicum  Fran^iavm  Itegeta  de  sua  Meetione 
ia  Laotian  ad  ipsuvi  et  Jhicem  Brirgwidiae,  pub- 
lished in  tile  ^cilegium  of  D'Ach^y,  vol.  iv.  Paris, 
1661.  2S.  Various  Epislolae  and  Oralionis,  in- 
cluding appaientiy  some  of  those  already  noticed, 
in  I  vol  4to.,  wi^out  note  of  place  or  year  of  pub- 
lication, tint  known  to  have  been  printed  hy  Gui!. 
Fitchet,  Paris,  abont  1470  or  1472.  (Panzer,  vol, 
ii.  p.  371.) 

Hie  versions  into  Latin  were  of  tha  following 
works:  1.  Xenapimiliide DictisetFadisSaeralis, 
abri  IV,  printed  in  vanous  editions  of  Xenophon, 
and  separately  in  410,  at  Lonvain,  a.,d.  1533.  2. 
Aristoitlis  Metaphgticonm  Libri  XI V,  repeatedly, 
printed.  3.  T^oj^asH  Metiqih^sica,  repeatedly 
printed,  subjoined  to  his  version  of  tha  Afefa;i]^'eu 
of  Aristotle.  4.  Ba^M  Magni  OraUo  i»  Ubii 
'Altendetiiiipsi;''  el  Soiailia  ia  Chriai  Nalaleia. 
These  homilies  are  ejitant  only  in  MS.  The  ver~. 
sione  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  big  contained, 
with  the  work  In  Caltansiaioreiit  P&rfonis,  in  » 
Yolnme  published  byAUus,  Venke,  1516.  (Aloy- 
sins  Bandiniua,  De  VSa  ei  R^as  Gestis  Besianmis 
OirdfKoaa  Nicaeni  Commeaiariwa,  4to,  Rome,  1 777  ; 
Hody,  De  Graeds  Itlvsbribus  Linguae  Graecae^  ^c. 
IntlaxralorSna ;  Boemer,  De  Doetis  Somitc&us 
Graeas;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  li.  p.  422,  &K,  i. 
Cave,  Ilist.  IdtL  vol.  iL  Appeadia  by  Qery  and 
Wharton,  pp.  I3S,  139;  Ovdin,  Ommentar.  da- 
Seriptor.  Eedes.  voL  iiL  col  2411,  &c, ;  Niceinn, 
Mlmoires,  voL  iii.  p.  139  ;  Ducas,  Hist,  ^zaai, 
e.  xxxi- ;  Phranza,  Philelphns  Epistalaey  Labba 
ConiSia,  Mansi  Concilia,  II,  cc. ;  Panzer,  Axsalet 
T^pegri^'ei  (U,  ee.  and  vol.  iL  p.  41],  vol.  viii.' 
pp.  363,  434) ;  LaonicDS  Chalcocondyles,  HialorKt 
Tttrearam,  vol.  vi.  viii.  pp.  155,  238,  ed.  Paris,  pp, 
121, 178,  ed.Venice;  .Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopr'' 
HisL  Gyianas.  Pataviai,  ia\. 

33.    CaLECAS.       [CALKCAB.J 

S3.    CiUATERUS.       [CiMATBRUa.] 

24.  Cameniata.    [Caueniata.J 


'apadopoli^ 
3,p.I7l.i 


ibyC(>OgIC 


See  ibo»e.] 

27.  Cappadox,  or  the  CAPPiDOPiAN(I).  Johu 
the  Capp^ocinn  wae  made  patHnrch  of  Conetimti- 
nople  (he  was  the  Eecond  petrki«h  of  the  name  of 
J(ihn,Chrjs(i»tomtjeingJohnI,)  A.D.  617  orSlB, 

'     ■    '       '    '        'le  death  of  the  aged 


Of  hi 


brmation,  except  that  he 
WHS,  before  hia  election  to  the  patriarchal^,  a  proB- 
bytcpsnd  syncelluaof  Constantinople.  Snbaequent 
events  ratlier  indicate  that  his  original  leaning 
was  to  the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Chalceflon  ; 
bnt  he  had  either  too  littie  firmness  or  too  little 
principle  to  follow  ont  steadily  the  inelination  of 

great  degree  the  taol  of  others.  On  the  death 
of  Anaatasius  tati  the  accession  of  Justin  I.  the 
orthodoic  party  among  the  inhahitants  of  CoQBtan- 
tinople  raised  a  tumult,  and  compelled  John  to 
ftusthematizo  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  to  insert  in 
the  diptychs  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
ofChalcedon,  and  restore  to  them  those  of  the  pa- 
triarchs Euphemius  and  Matedonius.  These  dip- 
tyohs  were  two  tables  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
one  containingthosenho  were  living,  and  the  other 
those  who  had  died,  in  the  peace  and.commnnion  of 
the  chnrch,so  that  insertion  was  a  virtual  declaration 
of  orthodoiy;  erasure,  of  heresy  or  schism.  These 
measures,  eitarted  in  the  first  instance  by  popular 
violence,  were  afterwards  sanctioned  hy  a  synod  of 
fort;  bishops.  In  A.  D.  £19  John.atthe  desire 
and  almost  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Justin, 
■ought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Wostem  church, 
from  which^  during  the  rejgn  of  Auaetasius,  the 
Eastern  ehiirehea  had  been  disunited.  John  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  of  pope  Hormisdas,  and 
anatheraatiied  the  opponents  of  the  Council  of 
ChalceJon,  erasing  from  the  diptycha  the  mimes  of 
Acacins,  Euphemius,  and  Macedoniue,  three  of  his 
predecessors,  and  inserting  those  of  popes  Leo  I. 
and  Hormisdas himsel£  Hormisdas,on  this,  wrote 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  John, 


■t  thei 


fthe 


triarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alerandrla  to  the  orthodox 
chureh.  John  the  Cappadocian  died  about  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  the  year  620,  as  appears  hy 
a  letter  of  Hormisdas  to  his  suecessnr,  Epiphaniue. 

John  the  Cappadocian  wrote  several  letters  or 
other  papers,  a  few  of  which  are  still  eitant.  Two 
short  letters  CEiriirToXBl),  one  to  Joannes  or  John, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  one  to  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  are  printed  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
Teision,  in  the  Comilia,  nmcng  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Council  of  ConstsnrinoplB  in  A.n. 
fi36.  (Vol  y.  col.  IBS,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  vjil  coL 
1066—1067,  ed.  MauM.)  Four  Selatioses  or  Li- 
lelli  are  extant  only  in  a  Latin  veruon  among  the 
Ejastoha  of  pope  Hormisdas  in  the  CanrUia.  (Vol. 
jv,  col.  1473,  J486,  H91, 1621,  ed.  Labhe  ;  vol. 
riii.  col.  4S6,  461,  457,  4Ba,  ed.  Manai.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two  short  Greek 
letters  addressed  to  Eastern  prelates,  John  talies 
the  title  of  MKHunviais  irarpiiiix'is,  oecumenical, 
or  universal  patriarch,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  that  assumed  this  ambitions  designation.  It 
is  remariiable,  however,  that  in  those  pieces  of  his, 
«  addressed  to  pope  Hormisdas,  and 


appeaJ 


in  the  Greek  epistles  is  owing  t»  the  mislake  of 

the  Cappadocian  with  the  subject  of  the  next  ai^ 
ricle.  It  is  certainly  cemarkabie  that  the  dtle,  if 
assumed,  abould  have  incnried  no  rebuke  &om  the 
jealousy  of  the  popes,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
patriarchs  eq^unl  in  dignity  to  John  ;  or  that,  if 
once  assumed,  it  should  have  been  dropped  again, 
which  it  must  have  been,  since  the  employment  of 
it  by  the  younger  John  of  Cappadocia,  many  years 
after,  was  violently  opposed  by  pope  Gi'egory  I.  as 


IS,  a.]  ^ 
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e,  perhaps,  that  it 


•A  by  the  patriarchs  of  Consta  ^ 
out  oppnsilion  from  their  fellow-prelates  in  the 
East  during  the  schism  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  quietly  dropped  on  the  teimination 
of  the  schism,  that  it  might  not  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  fiiendly  rektions.  (Theophanes, 
OSfOHoy,  pp.  140—113,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  113, 113, 
ed.  Venice,  pp.  26S— 266,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Cave,  //ist 
Lilt.  vol.  i.  p.  fi03  ;  Fabric.  BiM.  Gr.  vol.  li.  p.  09.) 
38.  Cappadox,  or  the  Cappadocian  (3),  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  known  by  the  surname 
Nebtkiita  (i-iMTeJnii),  or  Jejunator,  the 
Fastkb.    He  is  Joannes  IV.  in  the  list  of  the 


.  of  Const! 


Hei 


pie,  and  si 
I'.utycnius  LJliHTvcHiusJ  in  the  patriarehate  A.  D. 
582,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiljerius  IL  In 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople  a.  n.  5B0,  for  the 
examination  of  certiun  charges  against  Gregorj', 
pairiaich  of  Antioch  [GuBaomua,  ecclesiastical  and 
literary.  No.  5  ;  EvAGBius,  No.  3],  John  assumed 
the  tifie  of  universal  patriarcli  {dKovjitviKi!  iror/ii- 
^PXV^)',  or  perhaps  resumed  it  after  it  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  [See  above.  No.  27.]  Upon  the  in 
telligenee  of  this  reaching  the  pope,  Pelagius  II., 
he  protested  against  it  most  loudly,  and  annulled 
■■       ■  "        'A  letter  written 


I  thei 


X  by  Pelagiuf 


council,  appears  among  his  Epistofae  in  the  Cos 
iita  (Ep.  viii.  vol.  v.  coL  048,  ed.  Labbe,  vol  li 
!0L  000,  ed.  Mansi) ;  but  some  doubt  has  been 
aet  on  its  genuineness.  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great, 
I'ho  (in  A.  n.  590)  succeeded  Pekgius  whs 
equally  earnest  in  his  opposition,  and  wrote  to 
he  emperor  Maurice  and  lo  the  patriarchs  of  Alex 
andrin  and  Antioch,  and  to  John  himself,  to  protest 
aganst  it.  (Gregoriua  Papa,  EptsUilae,  lib.  iv.  ep. 
Si7,i6,  38,  30,  apnd  CondUa,  vol.  V.  eol.  1181, 
&C.,  ed.  labhe,  vol.  x.  col.  1206,  &Ct  ed.  Mansi.) 
John,  however,  retained  the  title  probably  till 
his  death  (about  a.  d.  696)[  and  fiir  from  being 
odious  to  the  Greek  Christians,  was  and  is  re- 
verenced by  them  as  a  saint. 

John  of  Cappadocia  wrote;  1.  'A«:o\oue(o  nol 
rd^ti  M  i^oixoKryovfiipw  tTvrrayfitxot  Come- 
quenita  et  Oi-do  erga  eoi  gut  peccaia  coaJUentar 
'  jida;  called  by  Cave  Uhellus  Poeniiaiii- 
id  by  Allatius,  Praxis  Gnuds  praescripla  in 
tone  peroffesda.  This  work,  there  is  every 
to  conclude,  has  been  much  interpolated : 
idin  (Dt  &nplor.  Ecdes.  vol.  i.  col.  1473, 
IHrms  is  altogether  the  producrion  of  a  later 
It  is  ^ven  by  'Morinus  in  the  Af^teadix 
(pp.  77—00)  to  his  work,  ComnieKlarius  Hidimaa 

!m,  fol.  Paris,  1651.     3.  Mtos  ■npas  -riy  f«S\- 


.C.tio'jlc 


JOANNES. 
AowB  iJoYDpfPffni  riy  iavmS  rvfiitutruiii'  xaripa. 
Ad  eoi  jai  PecaUomm  CoB/«j(iD»om  Pi^lri  hbj 
£^iriittaU  edUuri  stmi  Sermo  j  alao  nven  by  Mori- 
nuB  {pp. 91— 97).  But  MorinuB  hinuelf  doubts 
the  genuineness  of  this  work,  and  Ondin  {i.  c)  de- 
nies it  altogetlier.  3.  TIfpl  fitrmialas  Kai  iynpa- 
reios  Koi  jrapQefias  fkAyoi^  SBfmo  de  Poemtwttut, 
ContimnHa,  et  Vwgiaiittie.  This  diEcoiine  is  in 
some  MSS.  ascribed  tn  Chrysoetom,  and  JB  printed 
in  the  editions  of  lua  works  by  Morell,  yol.  i.  p. 
BOS,  and  Savil,  Tol,  vii.  p,  641.     4.  Myos  i,tp\ 

alpfTiKvy^  Kill  ir*pl  OTjfAflttiy  t^f  vuvrektias  to0 
BiSms  tdiJtoii,  Sbtbio  de  Pneadi^ropictis  ei  /alsis 
Doctoribas  et  ia^tiis  Ha^reticis,  ei  de  ^^  (hnfajB- 
maUmis  bujia  Saemli.  This  discoarse,  which  iB 
Bscribed  in  some  MSS.  to  Chjysoatoni,  and  printed 
in  some  editionB  of  hia  works  (tdI.  lii.  p.  221,  ed. 
Savil,  who,  however,  regards  it  as  spiiriouB,  vol. 
viii,  ed.  Montfeucon,  m  Sp«,-m,  p.  72,  or  p.  701  in 
the  leprmtofMontihucon's  edition,  Paris,  1S36),  is 
by  Vossius,  Petarins,  Care,  and  Assemani  ascribed 
to  John  of  Capi^oda.  5.  De  SatramBnlo  Baplit- 
malis  ad  Lemdrma  ffispaleaaem.  This  work, 
mentioned  b/  Isidore  of  Seville  (De  Sorqi/orSi. 
.£bc/es.  c  2S),  ia  lost:  it  contained  only  a  cotleetion 
of  passages  from  older  writers  on  the  subject  of 
trine  immeruon.  6.  J^istoloram  ad  dtversos  Li- 
ter. This  work,  which  is  mentioned  by  Trithe- 
miua  (De  EcdsdasHaa  ScripUtribas,  c.224),  is  also 
lost.  7-  Praecepla  ad  Momtdtam  tjnejidam,  ejttant 
in  MS.  jn  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
King's  Library  at  Paris.  8.  1laparyye\lat  Bia- 
^0(»i  ToTs  tiunois,  AdmoJiitionee  Dinersae  ad 
Fiddet. 

Beside  the  above  writings,  there  Is  reason  to 
think  that  John  of  Cappadocia  is  the  mithor  ofa 
Karoyipitip,  Oaaonariimi,  describing  the  various 
depraved  afiectiona  of  the  mind  and  the  penance 
snitable  to  each,  given  by  Morinua  (ibid.  pp.  101 
— 117).  The  work  is  in  some  MSS.  entitled 
'Iwdyyou  /ioj/axov  itai  iiciic6yoti^  /lo^Tou  tov  it^yA- 
\o„  Bain\tlov,  oEtiv^s  ^  hiurv^'^  Tinrny  "Isaron! 
KayoyujiiBy,  Joatatis  Monaoii  fi  diacmi,  diac^uli 
i}mgat  BasiUi,  cat  cognotaentuta  est  Obedienliae 
I'dsm,  CaaoBorium  i  and  some  writers,  as  Morinus, 
Allatius,  and  Fabricius,  distinguish  this  "  Joannes, 
Biecipulus  Magni  Basilii  et  Obedientiae  Fiiiua," 
frouL  our  John,  but  Asaemaui  has  shown  that  there 

nnder  (bnec.  i.  and  ni.  pars  iii.  p.  S71,  apud  Fa- 
bnc  BiH  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  699,  not.  nx.)  ascribes  to 
John  of  Cappadotia  the  Ej^oUi  ad  Caesicrium 
^lortiKiham^  asciibed  by  others  to  Chrysostom,  and 
celebr-ited  for  the  testimony  against  traneubst»> 
lialmn  contMned  in  it:  but  his  opinion  uppeara  to 
haie  been  approved  by  few.  (Cavci  Hkl.  Lift. 
vol  1  p  541;  Fabric.  SiW.  Gr.  vol  ii.  p.  108,&c.i 
Monnns,  IL  ea  {  Assemuii,  BiMk4U.  Jam  Orieit- 
*ri;s,Tol  111.  pp.479— 542.) 

29  CiBPArKlDS,    [CAaPATHIUS.] 

30  Cassianus.  [Cassianus.] 

31  ChabaX  (XtipoJ),  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Unknown  date,  author  of  a  htlle  treatise  on  the 
■"    ■  inionly  but  erronoonsly  entitled  flerf 


It  was  first  pubhshed  ic 


1  of  grammatical  treatises  Hititled  Tie- 
saunts  Corimeoj^ije  et  HorH  Adonidis^  printed  by 
Aldus,  fol  Venice,  1496.  fo.  226,  &c.:  and  was 
"igain  grven  among  the  pieces  subjoined  to  the 
Diclioiinnaia  GfitKcam,  printed  by  Aldus,  fbl.  Ve-, 


JOANNm  .1S3 

nice,  1S24,  and  among  those  subjomed  to  that 
printed  by  Melchjor  Sessa  and  Petms  de  Ravanis, 
fol.  Venice,  1525.  Yel,  notwithstanding  these 
three  editions,  it  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
MSS.  in  theKing'a  Library  at  Paris,  as  "iueditus" ; 
and  was  given,  as  if  for  the  jirst  time,  by  Iriaitu. 
in  the  Jl^iaeSiMhthecae  Mauritania  Codies  Gra<-d 
MSS.  vol. :.  p.  316,  &c.  There  is  another  treatise 
of  Joannes  Chnxivi,  De  OrOsoyrapldit,  eilant  in 
MS-  Harles  expresses  his  uncerlaiiity  whether 
the  work  printed  by  Aldus  was  the  same  as  that 

shows  their  identity,  (iesncr  suspects  that  the 
work  TitpX  BiaA^KTUi',  printed  in  tiie  T/iesaams 
CoTKHa^tiae  of  Aldus,  and  usually  ascrii>ed  to 
Joannes  Philopouus  [Philofdnus],  is  by  Joannes 

32.    CBRVSOLOnAS.    [CHnVSOLOHAS.] 

S3.  CmtYsosTOMUs.  ECunvsosrouufi.] 

34.    ClWNAMOS.    [ClNNAMUS.] 

36.  OtClTRt;s  (now  Kitin  or  KidroB),ui  Mace- 
donia, the  ancient  Pydna.  Joannes  was  bishop  of 
Citrus  about  a.  d.  1-200.  Ha  wrote  'AToiipiiifa 
vpis  KieytrratTiPor  'Apx'mliTKinrBV  ^ufi^axlou  riv 
KaSiirAav.  HeyioBBa  ad  Cmstaatiaioa  OUasHam, 
ATi^ejascopumDffrrai^^  of  which  ^xteen  BKawers, 
with  the  questions  preKxed,  are  given  with  a  Lntm 
rersion  in  the  Jia  Graeco-Bomanum  of  Leun- 
clavius  (fol.  Frankfort,  1696),  Ub.  v.  p.  323.  A 
larger  portion  of  the  ResprmEa  is  given  in  the  S^ 
nopsis  Juris  Graed  of  Thomas  Diplouaticius  (Slplo- 
vatizio).  Several  MSS.  of  the  lieipoma  contain 
twenty-firar  answers,  otiiera  thirty-two  ;  and  Jiic. 
ComnenuB  Papadopoll,  ci^ug  the  work  in  his  Pros- 
noHoaes  M^atoffoffieae^  speaks  of  a  hundred-  In  one 
MS.  Joannes  of  Citrus  has  the  surname  of  Salas- 
sinus.  Allatius,  in  his  De  Conxnsa,  and  CotiiTa 
HolHugenfa,  qnotea  a  work  of  Joannes  of  Citras, 
De  CottBketudimbits  et  DopmatHms  Latiiwram.  (Fa- 
bric. BibL  Gr.  vol.  jcj.  pp.  341,  590  ;  Cave,  Siat. 
Lilt.  vol.  iL  p.  279.) 

36.  CUMACUB.       [CUTHACUB.] 

37.  COBIDAS.       [COBIDAS] 

3a.  Of  CONSTANirNQPLB,  1.     [See  No.  27.] 

39.  Of  CoNBTANTiNoPLE,  2,  [Sce  below,  Jo- 
AWBBS,  Jiaisls,  Ho.  3.] 

40.  Of  CoNSTAKTiNoPLB,  S.    [See  No.  28.] 

41.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLS,"  4.  OT  Joannea  VI,  in 
the  list  of  patriarchs  of  that  city.  He  waB  appointed 
patriarch  by  the  Emperor  Philippicus  Bardanea, 
A.  D.  713,  on  account  of  his  agreement  with  that 
emperor  in  his  inonothelite  opuiions,  and  in  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  slKth  oecumenical  (third 
Constantinopolilan)  coonoil.  Cyrus,  the  predecessor 
of  Joannea,  waa  deposed  to  make  way  for  him. 
According  to  Cave,  Joannes  was  deposed  not  long 
after  IiiB  elevation,  in  consequence  apparentiy  of  the 
deposition  of  his  patron  Philippicus,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  ArtemiuB  or  Anaslasius  II.  Theopliaiiea 
does  not  notice  the  iate  of  Joannes,  but  records 
the  elevation  of  Iiii  successor  Germanus,  metropo- 
litan of  Cysicus,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  716.  Joannea  wrote 'ErioroA^  irpdt 
KueiTTaPTTyvy  roy  dyiiiTaTOP  jrisay  'Pii^iji  diroAo- 
YfTucrf,  Epi^oia  odCotiFlaaiiHumSciwotitsiJnuittPa- 
pani  Jioiaasum  Apoloffelica,  in  which  he  defends  ce> 
tain  transactions  of  the  isign  of  Pbllippicua.  This 
letter  is  published  in  the  CoacBia  (vol  vL  c6L 
1407,  ed.  Lsbbe ;  voL  xii.  Col.  196,  ed.  Maud). 
It  had  previously  been  published  in  the  AmdiBwia 
Nomciso!  Combefis,  ToL  ii.  p.  211.   (Fabric.  BiH 
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619.) 

42.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLS,   5. 

43.  Of  CONBIANTJNOFLB,    6.       _ 

44.  Of  CoNBTANTiNOPLK,  7.  AJotinneBCi 
Btantinflpolitanns,  af  wham  notlung  further  is  knon  , 
WHB  the  compiler  of  the  first  part  of  that  divlBien  of 
the  Oilleelanea  of  Constanline  Porpbjrot^mtn 
which  bears  the  title  Uipl  YlparSaaiv,  De  Legaii 
aibua.  This  gnt  part  was  pnhUshed  by  Fnlvii 
Uninus,  4tD.  Antwerp,  15B2,  with  nol«s  ;  it  wi 
entitled  'Ek  twv  IIoAufCou  rnS  WFya/imo\lTi 
ineitkal  TSfpi  Bptrrgtiaf,  with  an  addi^on  to  tl 
title,  pnnted  on  the  haclc,  in  Latin,  FragmeiUa  e 
Hiitoms  quae  wm  exlanl  Dvmysii  Halieamaaagi, 
Dadon  Smll,  Jfpiam  Alesaxdrini,  Diatgi  CaasU 
Nkoo^  de  L^editmibug ;  Ditm^  Lib.  lamx,  ft  Ixx^. 
tmperfictat  Etk^dafiones  in  Poli^iiiim.  This 
copious  title  enmnerfltes  the  contents  of  the  work, 
and  indicates  their  value.  (Urainas,  PraefaHo  ; 
Fabne  BOl.  Gr.  voL  -viii.  p.  7.) 

45  CUEJDIUS.       [COBinAS,] 

46  CucuZBLES  (Kovhou^^AtI!  of  Viovsa\^4\ii), 
a  Greek  musical  composer  of  the  later  Byzantine 
period.  Fabricius  aaja  he  was  a  bishop  of  Eoch^ta 
orEuchaitae  [see  No.  58];  but  we  do  not  know  the 
authority  lor  this  aasertiDn,  and  doubt  its  correct- 


Variou. 
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.  of  his : 


i  of  wkich  he  is  deaignattd  i 

>r,  in  othera  that  deugnation 

oe.      Part  of  one  of  his  pieces 


engravet 


'iwra,  voL  i.  p.  687 ; 
and  then  is  a  notice  of  him  in  rcj.  ii.  p.  7,  of  tlte 
aamework,  Joannes Cncuzeleaia to bedistingiiished 
from  Joasaph  Cucuzetea,  another  Greek  musical 
composer,  of  less  reputation  apparently,  than  Jo- 
annes. (Fabric  BM.  Qraec.  vol.  iiL  p.  863  ;  Ger- 
bert,  L  c.) 

47.  CuBOPilATA.       tScYLlTZBS.] 

48.  CyfAhissiota  (Kinrapuro-uJTii!),  aarnamed 
Sapisns  or  the  Wiss,  an  ecdesiaBtical  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  not 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  as  ecroneoualy  atated 
by  Labbe  in  his  CJSroao^ia  Bremt  itojfesiojfawrtwi 
Smptorian.  From  indications  in  his  own  works 
they  wore,  some  of  them  at  leasts  written  after  the 
year  1369.  Cyparissiota  was  an  opponent  of 
Gregory  Palamas  [Palauas]  and  hia  followera 
{tiie  beheyers  in  the  light  of  Mount  Thnbor), 
and  his  priniapal  publications  had  reference  to 
that  controversy.  They  compose  a  aeriea  of  five 
treatises ;  but  only  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
first  treatise  of  the  series,  PaiMnilteamm  Trans- 
pressjoaaia  LStri  JV^  have  been  published.  They 
appeared,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  AfKtariam 
Nonimnona  of  Combffis  {Para  ii.  pp.  68 — 1 06), 
and  the  Latin  version  was  j^ven  in  the  BHi/OAeca 
Palruia  <vol.  sii.  p.  476,  &c„  ed.  Lyon.  1677). 
Cypariasiola  vrrote  also'EKflwit  iTTaixfuiS-ijs^irmiy 
biahiiyiKai',  Exposrlio  Maleriaraiii  eomm  gsiie  de 
Deo  a  TheoUya  dkimUr.  The  work  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  chapters,  which  are  arranged  in  ten 
Decadet  or  portions  of  ten  chapters  each,  from 
which  arrangement  the  work  is  sometimes  referred 
to  by  the  aimple  title  of  Decades.  A  l^tin  Teraion 
of  it  by  FranciacuB  Turrianus  was  published  at 
Kome  in  4to,  1631 ;  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
BiWio(&Bo  Pab^m  (toI.  Jtii.  377,  &c).  (Comblfis, 
.factor.  Nomtim.  para  iL  p.  105  ;  Fabric.  Bilil.  Or. 
roL  xi.  p.  507  i  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt.  vol.  iL,  Ajipendix 
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by  Oety  and  Wharton,  p.  65  ;  Oudin,  De  Sorip- 
toribss  el  Sn^ii  JEccfesiosiuife,  vol.  iii.  col.  1063.) 

49.   DahASCENUS.       [DAUAIjCBNlrs.] 

60.  DiAOBiNOMBNUS.  [See  No.  2.] 
51.  DiAcoNUB  et  Rhetob,  (A«f™ot  koI  "Pf 
Tup),  deacon  of  the  great  chnrch  (St.  Sophia) 
at  Constantinople,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  Myos  tls  Tby  Bios  to»  iv  dyloit 
mtrpit  ^fi&i  'Iaj(Ti)ji  ToiJ  i/aia^p^^v.  Vita  S.  Jo- 
sepM  ff^mnogrophi ,-  publi^ed  in  the  Ada  Sonoio- 
mn,  ApTma\&.  i.  iiL),  voU  i. ;  a  Idtin  version 
being  given  in  thebody  of  the  work,  with  a  learned 
Cimmeniarius  Fmevius  at  p.  266,  &&,  and  the 
original  in  the  Appendix,  p.  xixiv.  Allatius  {De 
PselUs  e.  scxx )  cites  another  work  of  th  s  writer 
entitled  TlidffinisJs  t^  €)s^  ti((  irpomis  tou  dcepfc 


a  Homisia  Fomat  ot, 


Jc  The  des  gnat  n 
uuHiiiies  xjuwonus  s  common  to  several  mediae  I 
wrilera  ias  Joannea  Ga  ennsorPed  aamus.  Tea  eg 
Hypatus,  Joannes  deacon  of  Rome  (who  coues 
not  within  onr  Imts  aa  to  time)  and  Joannes 
Diaconus,  a  contemporary  and  corre  pondent  of 
George  of  Trebizond  [Geohq  us  No  48  ]  iAcIa 
~     ■  '     :  Fabric  BjS/  <?    vo    i   p   ''6* 

,Cave  i/s(.ZiSTol    i.O»se  ofto/ 
p.  11 ;  Oudin,  De  'iinptor^m  et  Sciytis  Eed  at 
ietieis,  vol.  ii.  coh  d35  ) 
52.  DosirATO!L,orDo\oPATon  [Dot  patdr  ] 
63.  DaoNQAR  us  orDauHGAH  AS.ocof  Dnt. 
2AIUA  (Montbucon  g  ves  the  nan  e    ltd   -us  tt) 
ipuuTTapJoi,  and  eipresa  y  obaer  es  that    t  is     o 
in  the  MS.),  a  contemporary  of  Cyril  of  AleMJidria 
Cyrilius],  and  probably  one  of  his  clergy.     At 
^he  inatigation   of    Cyril  he   undertook   a   com- 
nentary  on  laaiah,  which  is  extant  in  MS.     The 
1^^0705,  PTOefatio,  is  given  by  Montfaucon  in 
his  A'ooo  CoOectIO  Pudron,  vol.  ii.  p.  S50,  and  by 
Fabricius,  BiM.  Graec.  vol.  viiL  p.  663.    Fabricius, 
in  giving  the  author's  name,  omits  the  article  befoi-e 
Apoi'jTapIni.   (Mont&ucon,  Fabricius, «.  M.) 
■  1.  Of  Egypt.    [See  Noa.  3,  5,  16.] 
).  EiEEMosvKARiuB  the  Almonbr,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  early  in  the  acventh  century.     He 
lointedto  the  patriarchate  in  A.  n.  606,  or, 

£  dead  in  or  before  A.  D.  616.  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  ascribed  to  Joannes  Eleeino- 
synarius  the  celebrated  ^^st^la  ad  ChEBarimn^ 
which  is  by  most  Proteatant  critics,  and  by  some 
Catholics,  ascribed  to  ChiyEostom  ;  and 
appealed  to  as  containing  a  clear  declaration 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The 
3  of  Joannes  is  evidenced  by  (he  fact  that 
three  biographical  accounts  of  him  were  written;  one, 
-  - '  now  extant,  by  Joannes  Moschus  [  MoeoHUs]  and 
jhroniua  j  and  a  second  by  Leontins,  bishop  of 
Neapolisin  Cyprus,  of  which  a  Latin  veraion,  niade 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Anaslasius  Bibliothecarius, 
has  been  repeatedly  printed.  It  is  given,  with  a 
Catameniariiis  iVneiwjj,  in  the  Acta  Sanetoram  of 
the  Bollandiats  (Jatisar,  23.  vol.  ii.  p.  496).  The 
third  lite  is  either  by  Symeon  Melapbrastea,  or  by 
some  older  Greek  writer:  a  Latin  version  of  it,  1^ 
GentianuB  Hervetus,  was  published  by  Aloysius 
Lippomani(D8  Pi(i»5'aKi>(D™m,a.d.  13  M««niJ.), 
by  Surius  {De  Probalia  Sasctonaa  Vitis,  a.  d,  23 
'     ior.),  an^ "      '  -    ■     -  . 
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lorian,  who  floorished  toward  the  close  ofthe  Bisth 
ceotnr;.  Kvagrias  ScholasticUB,  the  euileaiaeticul 
historian  (If.  E.  v.  14,  snb  fin.),  epenks  of  him  as 
his  kinsimin  and  townaman.  YoEsiug,  misled  by 
the  lattei  expression  of  Evagriu^  hiis  considered 
Joannes  as  a  native  of  Antioch  insluad  of  Epi- 

Shaneiii.  He  wrote  b  hietory  of  the  afiaira  of  the 
lyzantine  Empire,  &om  the  lattor  part  of  the  reign 
of  Juslinisn  to  tha  restoration  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes  or  Khosra  II.  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Maurice.  Evagrins  says  the  histoiy  had  not  Deen 
puhUshed  at  the  time  his  own  work  was  "written 
A.  D,  S33  or  594  [see  Evaqhius,  No.  3.].  The 
history  of  Joannes  has  never  been  pnbUsbed  ;  a 
MS.  of  it,  the  only  one  known,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
libraiy  at  Heidelberg;  Joannes  of  EpipHaaeia  is 
sometimes  improperly  eonfimnded  with  another 
writer,  Joannes  Blietor  [See  below.No.  lOfi],  who 
wrote  B  history  of  the  limes  of  Theodosias  II., 
Mercian,  Leo,  and  Zeno,  and  who  is  repeatedly 
quoted  by  Eragrins.  (Valesius,  Not.  ad  £hagr. 
H.E.iA6;  Cave, SiaL Lid.  vol. i. p. 616  ;  VoasiuB, 
De  Hiatoriaa  QraeoB,  iv.  SO,  eub  fin.) 

67.  EpiPHiNn  DisciFuiua.  A  spnrioas  life  ot 
Epipbaniue  of  Constanta  (or  Solamis),  in  Cyprus 
[EF[pHANi(is],of  which  a  Latin  version  was  printed 
by  AloyHUS  lapomanuB  (De  Viiis  SandoTttm'i,  and 
Suriua  {De  Frebalit  Saadonan  Vilii),  and  both 
the  Greek  original  and  a  latin  verMon  by  Petavias, 
professes  to  be  written  in  great  part  during  the  hfe  of 
Epiphanius,  by  Joannes,  a  diecipte  of  the  Saint. 
Joannes,  however,  is  represented  as  having  died 
before  the  snbject  of  jiis  memoir,  which  was  finished 
by  another  person.  The  piece  was  rejected  by  the 
Bollnndists  as  worthless.  (Papehroche,  in  the 
Alia  ^Mloram,  M<m  IS,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

hS.    Of  EuCUAlTi  or  EUCHAITAE  or  EuCHANU, 

a  city  of  Heleno-Pontus,  which  had  received  not 
long  before  (i.  e.  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Joannes 
Zimisces)  the  name  of  Theodoropolis  ;  it  was  not 
far  from  Amasia.  Joannes  was  archbishop  of  En- 
chaila  (Mi]T;ioird\iTi)s  E^x"^"''),  ™d  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constaiitine  X.  Monomachus 
(A.  P.  1012— 1064),  but  notbingfurther  is  known 
ofhim.  HewBBsumamedMAUBOpus,  MavprfEoui, 
i.  e.  "Bkujkfoot." 

He  wrote  a  number  of  iambic  poems,  sermons, 
and  letters.  A  volume  of  his  poems  waa  published 
by  Matthew  Bust,  4to.,  Eton,  IBIO:  the  poems 
occupy  only  about  73  pp.  small  4lo.,  and  were  pro- 
bably written  on  occasion  of  the  church  festivals, 
as  they  ftre  commemorative  of  the  incidents  of  the 
iife  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Saints.     An  C^ma,  or 

three  Canosea  or  hymns,  is  given  by  Nicolans  Bay- 
aeue  in  his  dissertation  De  Aculoutliia  Officii  Cor- 
tioaid,  preiiied  to  tiie  Ada  Siaiclorum,  Jimii,  vol. 
ii.  Joannes  wrote  also  Vlin  &  Doro^i  Janiorrt, 
given  in  the  Ada  Sanc/oyaat,  JukH,  vol  i.  p.  605, 
&e.  Various  Sermons  for  the  Church  Fes^vals, 
and  other  works  of  his,  ate  ejtnnl  in  MS.  (Fabric 
SiW.  (fr.vol.  viiL  pp.  30y,  637,  &c.,vohx.  pp.231, 
236,  vol.  xi.  p.  79  i  Cave,  HisL  Lift,  vol,  ii.  p. 
I S9  (  Oudin,  De  Settlor,  et  Sa^iptis  Ecdes.  vol  ii. 
col.  608  i  Aula  Scmctanan,  IL  ec. ;  Boat,  Carmisa 
Joaimis  Euehaitensis.) 

59.  EucFENiciis.  This  name  is  somctimesgiven 
to  Joannes  the  Deacon  and  Rhetorician.  [See  above 
No.  51.] 

60.  EuQBNicus  (EvytyiKSs)  was  deacon  and 
nomopbjlni  of  the  great  church  e,t   Conetanti- 
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neple,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Marcus  or 
Mark  Eugenicus,  archbishop  of  Ephcsus,  one  of 
the  lesders  of  the  Greeks  at  the  councils  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence  (a.  d.  1438— 39).  [Euoe- 
HICUB,  M.]  Joannes  also  attended  the  council,  and 
embracedthesanie  sideashishrother.  Heattempted 
to  leave  Italy  during  its  session,  but  was  brought 
baet  He  wrote;  I.  An  imbic  poem  of  25  hnea, 
EJf  fiK^va  ToS  fteydkin/  XpvffoiTTSfioa,  In  miagiwem 
magni  ChrssoslonU.  3.  An  iambic  tetrastich,  Eii 
irajtayiifpioi'.  In  Pasagiirmm.  3.  Ilpofl«upfo,  Pros- 
fatio,  i.  e.  to  the  Aethiopica  of  Heliodorus.  [Eeli- 
OnOKus  IV.,  Romance  Writer.]  These  three  pieces 
were  published  by  Bandini  {OUalogi  Codd.  Laiir. 
Medio  vol  iiL  coL  322  &i)  Several  other  works 
of  Joannes  E  g  n  us  ar  itant  m  MS.,  especially 
his  A  li  rrJte    u     ad  Sj/noduJa  FiorejitiTmtitj, 

quoted  by  A  a  us  n  h  \york  De  Pargaiorio. 
(Fab  BiM.  G  L  H,  p.  653  !  Cave,  Hisl. 
LUt  Aj^eadix  by  Wharton  and  Gery,  p, 

61  O  ENUs  TiAi)  i  )  01  pEDIASIMUa  (Ilf- 
Siiain  )  also  call  d  PoTBus  (ncSfloi),  and  Hv- 
PATUS  (s.  ParscKPs)  PHitoaoPnoROM  ("TiroTor 
tSv  iAoai'pui'),  Ho  was  Charlophylai,  keeper 
of  the  records  oE  the  province  of  Juatiniana  Primn, 
and  of  all  Bu^aria,  under  the  emperor  AndronicuB 
Palaeologus  the Younger(i.D.  1328—1341).  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  accomphshments,  as  hie  works 
show,  and  the  eminence  which  he  attdned  among 
hia  countrymen  ia  evinced  by  bis  title  of  "  Chief 
of  the  Philosophers."  He  wrote  ;  i.  '££5(711015  eh 
■r^v  Toil  ©toKjifTou  Sipiyya,  Exegesia  in  Tkeoaiti 
S^/Hngem.  This  was  first  published  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  his  smaller  edition  of  Tlieocriii  o/ioruin- 
jue/'oeliiT-uni  Jdy^io,  13ma.,  Paris,  1579:  it  is  re- 
printed in  Kiessling's  edition  of  Theocritus,  Bvo., 
Leip8ig,l819.  S.  SdmliaGraecamOpjiiaaiHidka- 
tfeaa.De  PiscSms,  Harles  think  s  the  schohapublished 
by  Conrad  Kttershouus  with  his  edition  c^Oppian, 
Qvo.,  Lej'den,  IS97,  are  those  of  Joannes  Oalenus. 
3.  n^fipf,  Desideriujo,  a  short  iambic  poem  in  two 
parts,  respectively  entitled  Iltfil  ■jtiriiiKhs  KaKgs, 
De  Mtdiere  laala,  and  Hepl  ■yimuni!  drfaSiJ!,  J)e 
Maliere  iona.  These  verses  were  first  published 
by  Lucas  Holstenjus  in  his  edition  of  DemopldU, 
Sj;o.  SetOeaiiae  Morales,  ]2mo.,  Rome,  1638  ;  and 
were  reprinted  by  Gale  in  his  Opuacsla  Mglhola^, 
EOdea,  P^/»ica,  Svo.,  Cambr.  1071 ;  and  by  Fo' 
bridus  in  bis  Sit!.  Or.  vol  nil  p.  670,  ed.  vet. 
It  is  fi:ora  the  titie  of  these  verses  that  Joannes  is 
thought  to  derive  his  surname  of  Pothus.  4.  IIcp! 
TrSv  SitSsKB  iB)M</  TOO  'HpanMovs,  De  Daodedtn 
Zaboree  HereaUs.  This  piece  was  printed  by 
Allatiua  in  hia  Wacerpta  Vttria  Graeoorum  :^iphsih 
lamm,  Bvo.,  Eome,  1641.    He  gave  it  as  the  work 


!  author 
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EOmmentaries  and  e 


Galenns,  "forte  Pe- 
diaeirai"   (S«i    Gr.  voL   vi.  p.   54).      Joannes' 

—- -' -"  '-  MS.:  they  consist,  I.  of 

■'■ins  of  the  Greek  poets, 

lab.  IK  Iliadoi."  "0.  thriv'a<rMm%iojif 
iilay  dAHtjyoplcu,  Iiderpretalio  ABegorica  ia  Heeiodi 
Theogoiaaoi.  7.  TfxraAoyfo  (Is  rir  Toii  'HmrfBou 
dffTrfSo,  Comiiienlania  OrammatUxa  in  Hesiodi  Scu- 
tum. B.  AlUiffaria  Tajdali,  S.  He  wrote  also  a 
work  on  the  science  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
De  trif^oHtationeAlkgoriae  Faialarvm  PoeHearam, 
se.  P&^sica,  SHica,  Tieologica.  II.  Philosophical 
and  scientific  works.  10.  Exegeses  la  guocdaiit 
Qd  2 
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Arishlelis  l^rot,  eBpeda]]j  oaitieAnat^icapriora. 
11.  ItilrodiKtio  and  Sdiilia  to  the  woAa  of  the 
Astronomer  CleDmedes  [Clbohbdbs].  Hia  othei 
SLientific  works  are,  13.  Arii&meliiiariuii  Quaeelio- 
nma  Exprmlio,  13.  In  quaedam  ArShmeiU!es  loca 
ofeoura.  14.  r<uii<Tpla  Kol  <rftTii('ii  T»fd  /aiTp^' 
mui  ml  iirpiJiioS  yijs,  Geomtlria,  el  CangxadiaM 
de  MeaaiiraiimieetDivisiBwTfTrile,  \B,  DeCvio 
Dr^tiiamdo.  16.  Qptis^lum  de  Septem  Plajietie. 
17.  De  Systpkmdis  Musidi.  III.  Miscallnneons. 
Two  other  woilts  of  Joannes ;  one,  18,  apparentlj  on 
eannn  law,  De  Comaiupmatale  ;  and  another,  19, 
possibly  an  allegoriinl  commentiiry,  De  Novem 
Musis,  are  also  «numeraled.  (Fabric.  BiM.  Gr.  vol. 
ti.  p.  371 ;  'oL  xi.  p.  648,  &i:. ;  Bandjni,  Oaial. 
Chdd.  Law.  Medic,  to!,  ii.  col.  96, 162.) 

62.  Abliot  of  the  momateTf  on  Mount  Oanus. 
[See  No.  101,] 

63.  Of  Gaka,  a  Greek  writer  {gnunmaticnB),  of 
whose  date  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  Used 
after  the  time  of  tho  Clii-iatian  poet  Nomina  [NoN- 
NVS],  who  mj^y  be  placed  in  or  jnat  before  tho  reign 
uf  Jnatiniaji  I.  John  of  Gaza  appears  to  bayt 
imitated  the  aljle  of  Nonnus.  He  wrote ;  1.  "Ek- 
fpoTit  loS  KOff,u.™C  irfcoKoi  To6  ip  rtifp  5  il' 
'AiTi«xiia,  TaMtae  Ummrd  Ecpkrasis,  an  iambic 
poem  oe  701  lines,  pnblished  by  Janus  Rnlgersius 
in  his  FoWoe/isotiones,  4to.,  Leyden,  1618,  pp.  98, 
fee.  2.  VIipl'fiipya,io}\.Qyias,X)eAntiqidtaii^i6,t^x- 
tanC  in  MS.,  and  quoted  by  Du  Cange  in  his  notes 
to  Zonaras.  (Rutgereius,  Var.  Led.  I.  e. ;  Fabric 
Bibl.  Gr.  toI.  viii.  p.  610,  toL  li.  p.  653.) 

64.  GEOHEraA,  tho  Gbombtbr  (Tiienirinis), 
called  also  Protothkonus  (IIp»Tiifl(5oiws),  a  Gre^ 

Combos,  in  the  NoHtia  Scr^ito™™  in  the  first  vol. 
of  his  DibUothesa  Condaaatorii^  places  him  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  Oudin  places  him  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  is  quoted  by  Macaiins 
Chrysocephalus  [CHRrsooBFHALDH  Macariub], 
whom  some  ciitica  place  in  the  thirteenth,  others  in 
the  fourteen^  century,  in  his  (hlesa  in  Matthaeum. 
He  wrote,  1.  Epwramma  in  S.  Oi-aeeni,  published 
by  AllaQna  in  hiB  Emxrpta  Varia  Oratcomm 
iSr^jAisfomm,  ^vo.,  Rome,  1641.  2.  Meiaphrasia 
Cantia>ruiaS.Si!npliirae,tiiOdar!iiB{s,  CWntomin) 
Ecdesiae  Meb^ihmm ;  a  paiaphiaee  in  iambic  verse 
of  nine  songs  fiom  the  0,  and  N.  T,  ;  published 
by  Bandini  in  hie  CutaL  Oodd.  Laxr.  Medic,  vol,  i. 
p.  65,  &0.  B.  "T/i™  y  «Is  liiv  iirtporylav  QtoTiiap, 
HyiRni  qvatvor  Elegiad  in  &  Virffia^Uj  vith  a 
short  Conjlarium  or  epilogue,  jn  iambic  verse. 
These  hymns  which,  fmra  each  distich  beginning 
with  the  word  Xa!]p(,  are  sometimes  referred  to  by 
the  descriplivB  term  Xalpe^ur^u)l,  were  published 
by  Fed.  Morel,  with  a  Latin  version,  8vo.,  Paris, 
1S9I,  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Conm)  Poetaram 
Gmeccram,  fol.  Geneva,  1614,  vol.  ij.  p.  746  ;  in 
the  Appendix  (or  Awtariwn)  B^io6Recae  Paimm 
of  Ducaeus,  vol.  il.  fol.  Paris,  1634  ;  and  in  the 
Biblioli-  Patnaa,  vol.  niv,  p,  439,  &t,  Paris,  1654, 
In  this  last  work  they  are  followed  by  a  ffynams 
Alphilieliiini,  tiie  authorship  of  which  is  uncertain. 
4.  '^Ti-yp^iiara,  TerpiaTixn  iOuci  ^v  4  iiTiypa^ 
UapdBfi^os,  Poi^adiaus  TetrasUchontm  Moratium  et 

commonly  said  to  have  been  first  published  by  Fed. 
Morel,  BvOt  Paris,  1595  ;  hnt  Oudin  says  Ihey 
were  published  at  Venice,  4to„  1663.  They  were 
reprinted  with  the  Hgmni  in  S.  Virffimai,  in  the  Ap- 
pendis  <i(  Ducaeus,  andm  the  BUiol/i.  Palrmit  o! 
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1654.  Joannes  Qeometra  wrote  several  sermoni 
and  poems  ojitant  in  MS,  (Fabric  BiM.  Gr.  voL 
viii.  pp.  825.  676,  vol,  s.  p.  130  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LiO. 
vol.  ii.  Diss.  1  tBa.  p.  1 0  i  Oudin,  De  Scriplor.  et 
Seri^  Ecdei.  vol.  ii.  col.  616.) 

~         I,  Glvceub,   Glvcih,  or  Glycas. 


[Glv 


s.] 


i.  Grammatious.    [Pki 

67.  HiBitosoiVMiTAMUS.    [See  Nos.  73  to  76.] 

68.  HvPATUS  (*.'  PrINCBPs)  PajLOBOPBOKUM. 

[See  No.  61  and  No.  78,] 

69.  jAix)BiTAitUMPATRiARCHA,a  Latin  version 
of  a  letter  of  Joannes,  patriarch  of  the  Egyptian 
Jacobites,  to  Pope  Eugemus  (a,  d.  1431  to  1447), 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  bun,  is  given  in 
the  CoMiUa,  vol.  liii.  coL  1201,  ed.  Labbe  ;  Cave, 
JSisL  LHl.  vol.  ii.,  Aj^tidix,  p.  161. 

70.  Janopulub.     [JabopuicS,] 

71.  jEJUNATOft.     [See  No.  27.] 

72.  Of  jBftuBAiEM  (l),waaoriginallyamonkt 
but  little  is  known  of  his  history  till  A,  d.  386, 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Cyril  [Cvrhlus, 
St.  of  jEBtiaALBM]  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  then  not  mach  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
{Hieron.  £^sL  Ixiidi.  8).  Some  speak  of  him  as 
patriarch,  but  Jerusalem  was  not  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  patriarchate  until  the  following  cen- 
" —       '"" "  "~    ■  ■■  ■■■isignificant  per- 


appea. 


i    (Hiei 


Lib.  d 


>aed  to  dispE 


10),  and  Jen       , 
him,   thought   him  a 

he  acknowledges,  however,  tnac  ccuers  gave  mm 
credit  lot  eloquence,  talent,  and  learning  (Hieron. 
Lit.  conlra  Joan,  c  4) ;  and  Theodoret  calls  him  a 
manworthyofadmiration(ff.Ev.35).  He  was 
acqu^led,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with  the  Hc- 
lirew  and  Sjriac  languages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
wasacquainted  with  Latin.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  one  period  an  Acian,  or  to  have  sided  with  the 
Arians  when  th^  were  in  the  ascendant  under  tbe 
emperor  Valens  (Hieron.  Lib.  emtruf  Joan.  c.  4, 8): 

to  his  discredit,  but  as  he  does  not  state  what  were 
the  charges  against  him,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
judging  whether  they  had  any  other  origiu  riian 
the  malice  of  his  opponents. 

Fot  eight  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Jerome, 
who  was  then  livii^  a  monastic  life  in  Bethlehern 
or  its  neighbourhood :  but  towards  the  close  of 
that  period,  strife  was  stirred  up  by  Epiphanius  of 
Constantia  (or  Salamis)  in  Cyprus,  who  came  to 
PalcEtine  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  report  which 
had  reached  him,  that  the  obnoxious  sentiments  of 
Origon  were  gaining  ground  under  the  patronage 
of  Joannes  [Efiphanids].  The  violence  with 
which  Epiphanius  preached  against  Origenism,  and, 
by  implication,  against  Joannes,  provoked  at  first 
merely  contempt  for  what  Joannes  regarded  as  the 
revilings  of  a  dotard  ;  and  Joannes  contented  him- 
self with  sending  his  archdeacon  to  advise  him  to 
leave  off  such  preaching  (Hieron.  IMi.  amtra  Jetm, 
c.  14).  The  matter,  however,  produced  serious  re- 
sidts ;  for  Epiphanins,  failing  to  induce,  Joannes 
pointedly  to  condemn  Origenism,  roused  against 
him  the  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Jerome  and 
the  other  solitaries  of  Bethlehem :  and  in  his  ardour 
proceeded  to  the  irregular  step  of  ordaining  Pau- 
linianus,  the  younger  brother  of  Jen 


The 


,  however,  took 
of  Jerusalem,  hut  in  llie 


JOANNES, 
sdjmtol  one  of  Eleiuheropolis.  This  irtegulac  pro- 
ceeding either  niuaed  Jeannes,  0[  served  Mm  as  a 
pretext  for  anger,  and  he  eiclaimed  agiunst  Epi- 
pbaiilus,  and  resorted  lo  severe  measures  for  quelling 
the  cotitomoeious  spirit  of  the  monks  of  Bethlehem  ; 
Olid  even  eu^eavoared  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  Jerome.  His  opponents,  however,  were  not  to 
he  daunted  ;  Epjphanius  wrote  a  letter  to  JoanneB 
(ahont  A.  n.  391),  which  Jerome  translated  into 
Latin,  alHcming  that  the  i^  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence was  the  leaning  of  Joannes  to  Origenism, 
justifying  the  ordination  of  PauIiQian,  and  solemnly 
warauig  Joanues  agwnEt  that  heresy.  The  letter 
appears  among  the  EpMriae  of  Jerome  (No.  60 
in  the  older  Editions,  No.  110  in  the  adit  of  Mar- 
tinnay,  No.£l  in  theedition  of  VallEusi).  Joannes 
did  not  ceply  to  Bpiphanioa,  but  addressed  an 
apolt^tic  letter  to  Theophilos,  patriarch  of  Ales- 
andtia,  who,  with  consideiable  dUlcuIty,  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  Joannes  and  Jerome,  perhaps 
about  A.  n.  400.  Rniinus  had  in  this  qnarrel  been 
Che  supporter  of  Joannes,  who  afterwards  requited 
his  services  by  writing  to  Pope  Anastaaius  in  his 
behalf,  when  It  ujinus,  then  m  Italy,  was  nccnsed 
of  heresy.  The  reply  of  Anastaaius  is  given  m  the 
Condiia  (vol  i!.  coL  1194,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  liL  col. 
343,  ed,  Mansi), 

Whether  Joannes  really  cherished  opinions  at 
TOriancB  with  tho  urthodoiy  of  that  tune,  or  only 
exereiaed  toward  those  who  held  them  aforbearance 
and  liberahty  which  drew  suspicion  on  huneelf ; 
ha  was  afiajn  involved  in  eiinabbles  with  the  sup- 
porters of  orthodox  views.  Ha  was  charged  with 
favouring  Pelagiua,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  and 
who  was  accue^  of  heresy  in  the  councils  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Dicspolis  (a.  □.  415),  but  was  in  the  latter 
council  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  re.slorad  to  the 
cDjuiiiunion  of  the  churcli.  The  followers  of  Palagius 
are  represented  as  acting  with  great  violence  ^ainet 
Jerome.  Jerorao  appbed  lor  the  support  and  oonn- 
tenance  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (a.  a.  402—417),  who 
accordingly  wrete  to  Joannes  (Innoeentii  Epaid. 
3,  apud  Labbe,  CbmiiJ&i,yoL  ii,  cdLI316;  Mansi, 
Ooaeil.  vol-  iti.  col.  1125),  willt  whom  Augustin 
also  remORslrated  {Epidola,  352,  ed.  vatt,  1 79,  ed. 
CaUlau,  Paris,  18  (3)  on  the  fevour  which  ho  ahowed 
to  Pelagiui.  Augustin's  letter  is,  however,  re- 
spectfiil  and  courteous,  and  he  has  elsewhere  re- 
cogniaed  Joamiea  aa  connected  with  himself  in 
the  unity  of  the  felth  {Cimtra  Lilt.  PelUliasi, 
ii,  117).  In  the  straggle  of  Joannes  of  Con- 
alantuiople,  better  kuown  aa  Chrysostom,  agiunst 
his  enemies,  Joannes  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  bis 
part,  and  Chiyaostoui  in  his  eiile  (a,  o.  404)  ao- 
knowlodgad  his  kindneas  in  a  letter  still  eztant 
(Chrysostom,  i^iirf.  88,  Opera,  vol  iii,  p.  840, 
ed.  Benad.  Ima.  p.  771,  ed.  Sda.  Paris,  1838). 
Joannes  died  A.  D.  416  or  417.  (Hicronymus, 
Epktolae,  60,  61,  83,  ed.  Vet  39,  IIO,  ed, 
Benedictin,  jil,  82,  and  Lilier  Omira  Jom. 
lerosoli/miL  ed,  VallarM,  to  which  the  references 
in  the  course  of  the  article  have  been  made  ;  Chry- 
sostom. Augustin.  it  Oft !  Socrates,  «,£  v.  15  j  Sozo- 
nien.  H.  E.  vii.  14 ;  Tilleroont,  Mimoirea,  vol,  liL 
pasMm;  Care,  HiiU  IM.  vol.  i.  p.  281 ;  Fleury,  Hii- 
toire  EcdidaiUqte,  toL  iv.  p.  634.  &t.,ToLT.  p.  126, 
4 1 4,  &c,  447;  Baroniua,.^nsiaiBs,  ad  aim.  336,  Ixvi. ; 
391,slv.;392,dii.— xlviL;393,iL— xxi.i  399, 
xjiKviii. ;  402,  xxvL—m.  i  415,iii.— uiv,;  416, 
XKii.  xirii.  iKiy.  ;  Pagi,  CrOuii  m  Baron.  Aa- 
nales,  ann.  416,  xxxv. ;  Ceillier,  Aalears  Sacrh, 
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vol.x.p.  87,iu:.;LeQuien,Or>Ens  CSiristiimia,vol. 
iii.  col,  161.) 

Joannes  wrote,  according  to  Qennadius  (De  Vira 
IlltalT.  e.  30),  Adversia  Obirectatores  sm  StitdH 
Lilier,  in  which  be  showed  that  he  rather  admired 
the  ability  than  followed  tha  opution  of  Origan. 
Fabricius  and  Ceillier  thinlc,  and  with  apparent 

apologetic  letter  addressed  by  Joannas  to  Thao- 
philus  of  Alexandria.  No  other  work  of  Joannes 
is  noticed  by  the  ancianta  :  but  in  tha  sevanteanth 
century  two  huge  volumes  appeared,  entitled. 
Joannia  I^^}olia  Syleaui,  HieroBoi^m,  E^iseopi 
XLIV.  Opera  omnia  quae  hactentts  tneogjtita,  r&- 
periri  potaerun£i  in  amim  cfileottL,  nutgua  Aa^ 
tori  et  Avciaritoti  inhus  Vindidarum  U&ria  asaetia^ 
per  A.  R,  P.  FeMm  Waateliaa,  fol.  Brussels, 
1843.  The  (%J»9(U  occupied  tha  second -volume. 
The  works  profess  to  be  translated  &om  the  Greek, 

1.  Liber  de  InetHuliom  primoram  Masachonim, 
in  Lege  Veiffri  emortorina  etin^&mpt 
ad  O^/raliiaa  Monacbsm.  Istes 
Fairiarc^  Aiiiochstio.  This  worl 
by  Trithemius  (apud  Fabric  B&U  Gt.  voL  r.  p.  526) 
as  "  Volumen  insigna  de  principio  el  pTofectu  op- 
dinia  CarmelilJd,"  and  is  ascribed  by  hun  to  a 
later  Joarmas,  patriarch  of  Jamsalem  in  the  eighth 
century.     It  Is  contained  in  several  editious  of  the 


'ie  Ayjntrico 


iR(m  which  V 
-St  published,  t 


fol. 
1589),  and  ii  " 
CarmcHte  (yoL  i.  p.  416,  &c.  fol.  Colon.  1K8+).  Its 
origin  has  been  repeatedly  discnsaed ;  arid  it  is 
generally  admitted,  except  by  the  Carmejltea,  to 
be  the  production  of  a  Latin  writer,  and  of  much 
later  date  than  our  Joannes.  2.  In  stralayemala 
BeatL  Johi  Libn  III^  a  commentary  on  the  firat 
three  chaptei's  of  tha  book  of  Job,  often  printed  in 
Latin  among  the  works  of  Origen,  but  supposed  to 
belong  neither  to  him  nor  to  Joannas.  3.  In  S. 
Malthaeum,  an  imperfect  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  usually  printed  under  the  title  of  Opui 
impor/ecium  iu  MaitkaewB^  among  tha  works  of 
Chrysoatom,  in  the  Latin  or  Graeco- Latin  editions 
of  (hat  Either ;  but  supposed  to  ba  the  work  of 
aome  Arian  or  Anomoean,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  in  the  seventh  centary.  4.  FragtBenta  es 
Gmmmlario  ad  prima  Capita  XI.  S.  Mara,  cited 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  (Caiesa  Avria  ad  £)«»»(.)  as 
a  work  of  Chrysostom.     6.  i^VajnneKfa  ex  Com- 

Chrysostom,  partly  in  the  editions  of  his  worlts, 
partly  in  the  Latin  version  of  a  Greek  Catena 
in  liacam  pubhshed  by  Corderius,  fol,  Antwerp, 
1638  i  and  partly  m  the  Catetia  Aurea  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  6.  Homiliae  LXIII.,  almost  ail  of  them 
among  those  published  in  the  works  of  Chrysos- 
tom. There  is  no  good  reason  for  ascritdng  any  of 
these  works  to  Joannes  j  nor  ate  they,  in  feci, 
ascribed  to  him,  except  by  the  Carmelites.  {Fabric. 
BiU.  Or.  vol.  ix,  p.  299,  vol.  x.  p.  625,  &o. ; 
Cave,  HiaL  Liit.  vol.  i.  p.  2B1,  Ac.  ;  Dupin,  Now 
velh  BUitia&^fie  dea  Aytettra  Eecfeiittsliquea,  vol. 
iii.  p.  87,  ed.  Paris,  1690.) 

73.  Of  jEftuBAiEH  (Z).  A  synodical  latter  of 
Joannes,  who  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  his  suffiagan  biahopa  asaem- 
bled  in  a  council  at  Jerusalem  a.  n.  £17  or  £1!!,  to 
Joannes  of  Constantinople  [JoANNBS  Capjados 
I.  No.  27],  is  given  in  the  ConcUia  (vol.  v.  col. 
QQ  3 
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74.  Of  Jbrosalem  (3).  Three  extant  pieces 
relating  to  the  Iconoclastic  controrerey  bear  the 
name  of  Joannes  of  Jerusalem,  bat  it  is  donbtful 
how  fur  they  may  be  aBcribed  to  the  BHine  author. 
1.  'looriwov  fiXaSiirrdTBu  toB  'ItpoaoKniiWon  fio- 
trnxoS  aiiJTijo-is,  Joanma  Hterosolymtam  remrend- 
iseiiai  MomiAi  Narraiio,  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  IconoclBstic  movement,  published 
by  Comb^fis  among  the  Sar^iavi  post  l^eopianem, 
fa).  Paris,  IGSG,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  A.  D. 
1 729,  ta  part  of  .the  Mciea  of  Byfsntine  historians; 
and  ia  also  inelnded  in  tbe  Bonn  edidon  of  that 
Bcxifls.  ItiaaTHo  printed  in  the  BibliotheaiPairum 
of  Oallandius,  vol.  lili.  p.  270.  2.  iui\vfOi  oniAi- 
TCiTt^f  ytvd^Aepos  irapi  irttrruv  vol  dpBoiA^tev 
Hal  ttSSon  itel  fflXor  ix^'^""  "P^'  *^e>X'"'  ''''''' 
ivavrliBV  t^s  riirreai  koL  t^s  SiSairKa?iia7  tuv 
dyirtv  rrcd  6p6oB6^v  •^}txSv  varipvtff  Disceptatw 
inveeHva  quae  habiia  est  a  Fiddibas  ef  Orthodoais, 
Sij^iumque  ac  Zsbtnt  hab&Uibus  ad  cfmfalaTidos  <td- 
wrstaios  Fidei  o(g«  Dactrinae  eaatctortcia  orOuidox- 
anmqiK  Patrrna  soatrtmim,  first  pubhslied  by 
Comh^fis  in  the  Scriplorai  poal  Tiet^hanem  as  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  wriler,  nnd  is  contained  in 
the  Venetian,  but  not  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  writers.  It  is  Hiso  reprinted  by  Gal- 
landius  {a(  SKp,  p.  363)  aa  written  by  "Joajines 
DamascenuB,"  or  "  Joannes  Patriarcha  Hierosoly- 
milsnus,"  some  MSS.  giving  one  name  and  otliera 
giring  the  other.  OsJhindiuB  considers  that  he  is 
called  Damnecenue,  from  his  birtb-place.  The 
author  of  this  ImxeUve  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  more  celebrated  Joannes  Dsmascf  nus  [Sauas- 
cEHiTE],  his  contemporary,  to  whom  perhaps  the 
transcribers  of  the  MSS.,  in  prefixing  tbe  name 
Damaacenus,  intended  to  sscribe  the  work.  B. 
ImJitou  liovaxiS  Kfll  vpfir€uripaii  too  £MfuuTitt)Mm 
t.6yii!  (iiroSeiKTiKii  irepl  ^m•'  dyiar  ko!  irfwrSv 
cjrcifi^v,  vp&s  iriiTat  Xpurriapods  Kol  rpos  tAp 
kaai'iia  Km'irtaerTi'ini  riv  KaiiAiivr  Kol  apAt 
miirat  alpTiitti!,J<itBiidt  Daimcaceiii  Moaaiihi  ae 
Pmbgteri  OraHo  demoaatrativa  de  aacris  ae  vm»- 
randia  Iisagin&ita,  ad  Chriatkmoa  omnea,  advtraasque 
Iiajienitorem  CcmatoHiimim  CubaUicam.  The  title 
is  given  in  other  MSS.  'EirioroA^  'laimiav  "iipo- 
rrd\JjiuiV  ifix^tTUTxAvov,  K.  T,  A.,  Epiatola  Joanms 
Hi&'itso^mi^iai  ArcJn^iaaipif  &c.  The  work  was 
first  printed  in  the  Jselaritim  Novum  of  Comb^fis, 
vdL  ii.  foL  Paris,  1648,  lUid  wns  reprinted  by 
Oallandins  (ul  aup.  p.  358,  &c.).  Fabricius  is  dis- 
posed to  identi^  tbe  BiiCbors  of  Nos.  1  and  3  ;  and 
treats  No.  2  aa  the  work  of  another  and  unknown 
writer  ;  but  Qnllandius,  from  internal  evidence, 
endeavours  to  show  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  written 
by  one  person,  but  that  No.  i.  is  by  a  diferenl 
writer;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  preferable  opinion. 
He  thinks  there  is  also  inlemaJ  evidence  that  No.  3 
was  written  in  the  year  770,  and  was  subsequent 
to  No.  2.  (Fabric.  fifiJ.  Or.  voL  viL  p.  682  ;  Gal- 
hmdius,  B^,  PatnnB,  vol.  xiiL  ProlesoaieTia,  c  10, 
Ifi.) 

76.  Of  jEKnsAtBi({4},  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
author  of  a  life  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  Bloa  toS 
6aioii  irarpAs  'iittSy  'la^ifav  roi?  ^a/xcuTKrji'av  <ruy- 
ypoiptls  TTOpti  'loiipvov  iraTpidpxov  'lfpotTO\i5ft03v, 
Vita  saaoli  patrie  noatriJoamiiaZlamaaceiiia  Joanne 
Pa^narc^Hieroaoi^itaao  coHSBT^jta.  The  life  is  a 
translation  fiom  the  Arabic,  or  at  least  founded  upon 
au  Arabic  biography;  and  vim  written  a  considerable 
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time  aFler  the  death  of  Dsmaacenns.  which  occurred 

Joannes],  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  Icono- 
clastic contest,  which  may  be  regarded  as  having 
termlnatfld  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theophilns, 
A.  D.  842.  Bat  we  have  no  data  for  determining 
how  long  after  these  events  the  author  lived.  Le 
Quien  identifies  him  with  a  Joannes,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Smacens  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  (a,d.  963—969)  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  upon  suspidon  that  he  had 
excited  that  emperor  to  attack  them.  (Cedrenns, 
Compend.  p.  661,  ed.  Paris,  ToL  ii.  p.  374,  ed. 
Bonn.)  The  life  of  Joannes  Damaseenns  was  first 
published  at  Rome,  with  the  orations  of  Damnsce- 
nus,Z)e&Bris/?n(^jB»'6B!,8vo.  Home,  1663:  it  was 
reprinted  atBaselwith  the  works  of  DamascenusA.n. 
1676  {  and  in  thereto  Sandonan  Mmi  (a.d.  6), 
vol.  ii.  (the  Latin  version  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
p.]Il,&c,  and  tbe  original  in  the  Appendix,  p. 
7S3,  &c.)  ;  and  in  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Damascenus  by  Le  Qnien,  voL  i.  fol.  Paris,  1712. 
The  Latin  vereion  is  given  (a.  d.  vl  Man)  in  the 
Viiae  Stmeira-um  of  Lippomani,  and  tbe  De  Pro- 
laUt  Saactonaa  ViHa  of  gnrias.  (Le  Quien.  Jo. 
Damasixni  Opera,  note  at  the  beginning  cf  the 
VHa  S.  Jo.  SamasB.  ;  and  Oriem  (Suvitianua,  vol. 
iii.  p.  466  s  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  voL  ix.  pp.  6S6,  689, 
vol  X.  p.  261  ;  Cave,  Hial.  Ml.  vol.  n.  p.  29.) 

76.  Of  Jeruaaleu  (6),  There  are  several 
works  extant  in  MSS.  in  difibient  libraries,  the 
authoi's  of  which  are  called  Joannes  Hierosolymi' 
tonus,  especially  two  works  apparently  by  the  some 
writer  on  the  points  of  oontiDveray  between  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  cbuiches,  1 .  'ladvvov  IlctTpidp- 
Xou  Tun  'Up(HTO\iiuii'  kiyos  SioXiktikAs  lura 
Tims  Aorlrau  f lAooif^ov  ir  iiroojowro  iv  'lepmra- 
tiifwis  iTipl  t£v  d^/imv,  Joanma  Palriareine 
llieroat^ymiiaai  Dtspidalio  do  Aitftnia,  fb<un  u  is 
US-be  Hivroeotytll^iana  cum  philosopho  quodam  Zatiao 
habuit.  2.  Joaamcs  PatriaTcha  ffierosoiymifoniis, 
^9  SpsrUu  Sciticio.  Whether  tbe  work  described  as 
Joanttis  Pairiaroim  HieTomlytailaid  Liber  cos<™ 
Laiinos  {Gaialog.  MStorum  Angtiae  et  HSiemioe, 
Tol.  iL  pars  i.  p.  358,  No.  9121)  is  one  of  the  tbre- 
going  works  or  a  different  one  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  The  date  of  the  writer  is  uncer- 
tain. Ondin  fixes  him  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  projects  of  union  between  tbe  two 
churches  had  revived  and  inflamed  the  contreveraies 
between  them.  (Cave,  Hist.  IM.  vol,  ii.  Diaaert, 
Prima,  p.  11 1  Fabric. BiW.  Or.  vol. xi.  p.  666;  Ondin, 
de  SorgOor.  el  Scriplii  Ecelea.'iol.  iii.  eol.  2366.) 

77.  JoesPHifB.  Thecdoret  (Disieii.  MS.  in 
Proplietaa  et  Editwnes,  and  Quoes^o  amv.  ia  Msod. 
and  Qaaestio  n,  in  Joauam)  mentions  a  Joannes 
Josephus  ("Ittnii'PTii  "Iiiinjiroj)  as  having  revised  the 
Septuagint  Hody  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was 
the  same  as  Josephus,  a  Christian  [  Jossthus,  No. 
12],  and  author  of  a  work  extant  in  MS.,  entitled 
'TVo/iiTjffTiioii',  ff^Bumestieam  s.  CoTomanloriam, 
whom  Cave  (HisL  £tK.va1.i  p.  397) places  in  tbe 
year  420.  (Hoiy,de BSdior.TaiiSAueOrigiaalibiia, 
W.Z.%3iVsber,iIeEdit.LXX.  Inleiprett. e.  ni. 
p.  78  J  Hettinger,  SisseriatioiPim  TkeoUtgieo-PiSo- 
lofftcaram  Fasdcaiua,  Dia.  ill.  c.  Ix.  9  ;  Fabric 
ma.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  716;  Cave,  t  c.) 

78.  Itjluh  ('iTttAd!),  a  philosopher  and  here- 
riarch  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  or  Alexins  I.  Com- 
nonus  (A.  D.  1081—1118)  and  his  predecessors, 
derived  his  name  from  the  country  of  his  biitb. 
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lUily.    He  was  tlie  eon  of  an  Italian,  who  engi^e3 
as  an  auxiliary  in  an  attempt  of  llie  SiciWa  to 
withdraw  fiom  their  eubjeetion  to  the  Bysantiiie 

who  thus  spent  his  early  years,  not  in  th«  achoola, 
When  the  ByzaatinB  commander, 


corgB 


Manb 


.rolled  Hj 


■oma.  Historical,  No,  16],  A.  J>.  1042,  the 
Ikther  of  Italus  Hed  back  to  Italy  with  his  son, 
who  after  a  time  found  his  way  to  Constantinople. 
He  had  already  made  some  attdnmenta,  especially 
in  logic.  At  Constan^ople  be  pursued  his  studies 
under  several  teachers,  and  ml  under  Michael 
Psellus  the  younger ;  with  whom,  however,  be  soon 
quarrelled,  not  being  able,  according  to  Anna 
Comnena,  to  enter  Into  the  snbtletiea  of  his.  phi- 
losophy, and  bsing  remarkable  fbr  his  arrogance 
and  disputatious  temper.  He  ia  described  as 
having  a  commanding  figure,  being  moderately 
tall  and  broad-chested,  with  a  large  hesd,  a 
prominent  forehead,  an  open  nostril,  and  well- 
knit  limbs.     He  know  the  Greek  Is 


it  with  a  foreign  accent.     lie  acquired 
of  the  emperor  Micbae 
1 071—1078)  and  bis  brothers  j  and 


the  &vour  of  the  empen 


Michael  Ducae 


s  contemplating  the  recovery  of  the 
intine  portion  of  Italy,  counting  on  the  attach- 
t  of  ItaEus,  Eind  expecting  to  deiive  advantage 
his  knowledge  of  that  country,  sent  him  to 


8,  he  obt^ned  the  emperor's  per- 

0  ta  tm  ple,wheie  he  Rxed 

ry     P  ge    On  the  bonish- 

rom     h     caplal  (A.n.   1077), 


:h  h      IS  b  k  led  in  logic  and 

teb      phi  OS  pby     an  in  other  parts 

and  had  httle  acq^uamtance  with  gram- 


ajid  ask  pardon  for  it^  when  the  I 
Bc         was  d  d    uith  p 


p  d    h   w        ga  of  Produs  and  Plato.  lam- 

b  F  rph  dAristotle.  Histutbulenceand 

roga  CO        pm      eni  to  have  been  infectious  ; 

An       Cm  declares  that  many  seditious 

p    so  an)se  among  his  pnpils  ;  hut 

u:    am       h    could  not  remember :  they  were, 

b  w  b     re   h    accession  of  Aleiis.     T)ie  dia- 

urba         whi  h  amae  from  the  teachings  of  Italns 

ra  ted    h      mp  ro  'a  attention  apparently  soon 

fie   b       M  sa  and  by  his  order,  Italua,  after 

r^  b     b         Alexia,  was  cited  before  an  ec- 

cleamatical  coOrt.  Though  protected  by  the  patriarch 
Eustratius,  whose  favour  he  bad  won,  be  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  of 
Conelantmople ;  and  be  was  forced  publicly  and 
b^vheaded  to  retract  and  anathematize  eleven  pro- 
positions, embodying  the  obnoxious  sentiments 
which  he  was  charged  with  holding.  Cave  places 
these  transactions  in  A.  D.  10B4.  He  was  chaiged 
with  teaching  the  transmigration  of  souls,  with 
holding  some  erronsous  opinions  about  ideas,  and 
with  ridiculing  the  use  of  images  in  worship  j  and 
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he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  dilKiung  his  heresiea 
among  many  of  the  nobles  and  officers  of  the  palace, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  orthodox  emperor.  Not- 
withstanding bis  enforced  retractation,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  bis  sentiments,  Dntil,  after  a 
vain  attempt  by  the  emperor  to  restrain  bun,  be 

he  professed  repentance,  the  anathema  vos  not 

afterwards  fully  renounced  his  errors,  and  made  the 
sincerity  of  his  renun«ation  manifest.  The  above 
acconnt  rests  on  the  authority  of  Anna  Comnena 
'"    ■  "    "  ■  ■"     119,ed.Paris,pp.  116 


-119,  ei 


t.pp.2 


-367,  ed.  I 


'"), 


whose  anxiety  to  exalt  the  reputation  c^  her  lather, 
and  her  disposition  to  disparage  the  people  of  West- 

slatemeots,  which,  however,  Le  Beau  (fi<M  .Empirs, 
lil.lxxxi.  49)has  adopted  totheirfnil  extent.  The 
anathema  pronounced  on  his  opinions  is  published 
in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  hook  TpuiSioi;  Triodiim 
[Cave,  Hist.  Liu.  vol.  u,I>iasaiatioSeciiada,  p.  3S), 
and  from  this  it  is  inferred  by  Du  Cange  [Nola  t'n 
Annas  Comn,  Al>xiad.),  that  his  views  were  not  dis- 
similar to  those  of  the  western  heretic  Abailard. 
Some  works  of  Italns  are  extant  in  MS.  1.  'Ek- 
!ui^O()a  J^r^><aTn,  Eepoailiofiea  in  variai 


*  JMiyosi 


2.  'EkSoi 
Anitoielii. 
WieoSos  pip 


Sespoasa  adMiii.  Qaaeslionts  piiloSBpiieas  Mkc^ 
'        ?.  The  questions  were  proposed  chiefly  by  the 

iperor  Michael  Ducasand  bis  brother  Andronicns. 

'F.^Xnnit  ^.  -rA  TwiKi!,  Ei^osaio  Topioinim 
isKTiK^s,  De  Dialecliea.  4. 
,  .    ,      .  ■8«™  Kurd  triro^iv,  Mo-_ 

ikodifs  S^impUca  Hhetoricae^  an  art  of  which  Anna 
Comnena  says  he  was  altogether  ignorant.  6 
EpHome  Aristotdis  de  Inierpreiatiotte.  6.  Oraii^ief. 
7.  St/sapsia  ^'h jus  maaa  Porp^vU.  (Fabric  BibL 
(?!■.  vol  iii  pp.  213,  217,  vol,  vL  p.  131,  vol.  iL  pp. 
646,  652  !  Cave,  Hial.  LUL  voL  ii.  p.  154  ;  Ondin, 
Comnientar.  de  SDriplorib,  et  SbnpKt  £lai!esiaiilicis, 
vol  iL  coL  760;  Lambecius,  Commaiiar,  da  Bibliolh. 
Caesar,  ed.  Kollar.  lib.  iii.  col.  Ill,  seq.  note  A.) 

79.  LiURENTiuB  or  Lvnus  {the  Lvdian),  oi 
of  Philadelphia,  or  more  fully  Joanhbs  Lau- 

RENTIOS0fPHU,aOEl,PHIl,theLvDIANCl«iSl'lT!I 

Aavpit^ios  ^tAadeXtptus  6  AiiS6s),  a  Byzantine 
writer  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  hum  at 
PliilBdelphia,  in  the  ancient  Lydia,  and  the  Boman 
province  of  Asia,  a.  n.  490.  His  parents  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  respectable  &mily,  and  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (a.  D, 
511)  be  went  to  Constantinople,  and  after  deliber- 
a^on  determined  to  enter  the  civil  service  of  the 
government  as  a  *^  memojialis  i "  and  either  while 
waiting  for  s  suitable  vacancy,  or  in  the  intervals 
of  his  ofiicial  duties,  studied  the  Aristotelian,  and  a 
little  of  the  Platonic,  philosophy,  nnder  Agapius, 
the  disciple  of  Proclus.  By  the  favour  of  his 
townsman  Zoticna,  praeleot  of  the  praetorinm  under 
the  emperor  Anastasins  I.,  he  was  appointed  a 
tachygraphus  or  notorius,  in  the  ofRce  of  the  pra» 
lect,  in  which  office  his  cousin  Ammianus  had 
already  obt^ned  considerable  advancement  i  and 
though  the  proefecture  of  Zoticus  lasted  littie  more 
llian  a  year,  he  put  Joannea  in  the  way  of  making 
1000  aurei,  without  any  transgression  of  justice  or 
moderation,  Joannes  grate/ully  addressed  a  poet- 
ical panegyric  to  his  patron,  which  obtained  from 
the  latter  a  reward  of  an  aureus  per  line.  The 
kindness   of  some  official  persons  (Joannes  caUs 
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them  "b1j  actia")  to  whom  Zoticiit  reconunend^d 
him,  procuMfl  for  liini,  without  purchase  (a  mosl 
liniiaual  thing)  the  post  of  primne  chartularius  iu 
their  office,  which  lie  held  with  eerera!  other  employ- 
ments, labouringniost  asBiduouil;  in  the fnlRlmeRt 
of  his  duties.  During  this  period  Zoticns,  at  the 
tnggestinn  of  Joannes'  cousin,  Anmiianus,  obtained 
for  him  B  wife  of  pre-eminent  modesty  and  oonsidur- 
able  wealth.  He  concluded  his  officii  career  in  thf 
office  of  matricnlariua  or  comiculaxius,  which  wat 
formerly  so  proHtable  as  to  be  conferred  as  thi 
reward  of  long  service  in  subordinate  situations ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  ijmsa  and  the  ne^ 
ceuities  of  the  state  had  diminished  the  eiuolumenl) 
of  the  office,  so  that  Joannes  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  pecuniary  results  of  this  long- 
coveted  climai  of  forty  years'  service.  The  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  in  this  respect  was,  however, 
somewhat  alleviated  by  marks  of  distinction,  and 
flattering  lestimnnials  of  his  literary  attainments. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  literature  ;  and  ho  received  two 
literary  appoiotments  from  the  emperor  Justinian 
I.,  one  to  compose  and  deliver  a  panegyrical  address 
to  the  emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  capital ;  the  other  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Persian  war  or  campaign,  in  which  the  enemy  suf- 
fered a  signal  repalse  befere  Dara.  The  foregoing 
particulars  are  gathered  from  Joannes'  own  state- 
ments (i)e  Mi^lralibui,  iii.  26—3(1 ;  comp.  Hase, 
de  Joanne  Lydo  ejjfsqife  Ser^ttis  Commer^riUa'), 

Joannes  obliuned  reputation  as  a  poet  (JJe  Ma- 
ffiOrai.  c  2?,  29),  but  his  poetical  compositions  are 
all  lost  His  encomium  on  Zoticns  and  his  com- 
plimentary address  to  Justinian  are  also  lost;  as 
well  as  his  history  of  the  Persian  war,  if  ever  it 
*  lished,  which  is      '      '  '       "'         '       ' 
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his  old  age,  and  are:  1.  Iltpl  [aj''£i'  avyyiiiufai, 
Dt  MeniHiis  Ubcr,  of  which  there  are  two  epitomae 

ifXav  Trjs  "Veiimlav  iroAn-tiat,  or  IIspl  d^X"" 
vo\tTiKav^  De  MagistraiJhtis  Jtetpublicae  Romanae 
(s.  De  Ma^straHbm  PoBias)  Libri  ires.  S.  IIcpl 
Biom|/«i(Sr,  De  OitenUi,  the  last  written  of  his 
works.  The  work  de  MeasSms  is  an  historical 
commentmy  on  the  Boman  calendar,  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  various  festivals,  their  occasion  and 
mode  of  celebration,  derived  from  a  great  number 
of  authorities,  most  of  which  have  perished.  Of 
the  two  summaries  of  this  curious  work,  the  larger 
one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  tlie  shorter  one  by 
Maiimus  Planudes.  They  were  both  publislied 
by  Nicolaus  Schow  {the  shorter  one  inserted  in 
brackets  in  the  course  of  the  larger),  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1794,  with  a  fragment,  Htpl  aeiT/iav,  De  Terroe 
MotOaa,  of  the  work  De  Ostadis.  The  Epitomae 
in  a  revised  text,  and  wxtii  the  addition  of  a  Latin 
version  and  varioram  notes,  were  published  by 
Roether,  8vo.  Leipsig  and  Darmstadt,  1827.  The 
work  De  Maghiraiibiis  was  thought  to  have 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  glosses  given 
anonymoDslj  in  the  Qlossarium  ad  Scriptures 
Mediae  algue  Infimae  Graec^alis  of  Dn  Cange: 
for  an  eitiaet,  given  as  if  from  it,  by  Lumbecius, 
in  his  Animadverliaie!  HI  CodiaiHa  (p.  208,  ed. 
.  Paris),  is  really  from  the  JOa  Jfennius.  But  in  or 
about  1786  a  MS.  (known  as  the  Codes  Caseo- 
linns)  was  discovered  by  J.  B.  d'Ansae  de  Villoison 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  obtdned  by 
t}ie  te  Comte  de  Choiseul-GoulRer,  then  French 
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nmbussidor  in  that  city,  containing  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  De  Afagiairalilma,  tbree-foiuths 
of  that  De  Oslenlis,  and  two  leaves,  scarcely 
legible,  of  the  De  Metaama.  From  tliis  MS.  the 
Ih  Moffistratibvs  was  published  at  the  cost  of  M. 
de  Choiseul-Oouffier,  and  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dominic  Fuss,  with  a  Oommeniarius  de  Joanne 
L^o  ejusqm  Sariptk,  by  Ch.  Benert.  Hase,  Paris, 
181 1 .  The  fragments  of  the  De  Osteitis,  and  the 
iiagment  of  the  De  Measihus,  were  published  fr^^m 
the  same  MS.,  but  with  some  alleiatians,  with  a 
preface  and  a  Latin  version  mid  notes,  by  C.  B. 
Hase,  Svo.  Paris,  1B23,  One  of  the  fragments  of 
the  De  Osleittis,  containing  a  Greek  version  by 
Lydua,  of  the  'E$>j/icpo!  jS^on-offmirlo  of  P.  N!gi- 
dius '  Figulus,  had  been  published  by  Butgersius 
(t^iones  Pome,  lib.  iii.  p.  2+6,  &c.),  and  another 
fingment^  OS  already  noticed,  by  Nic.  Schow.  All 
the  extant  portion  of  the  works  of  Joannes  Lydus, 
with  ate«t  revised  by  Imman.  Bekker  (Bvo.  Bonn, 
1837),  form  oneof  Ihe  volumes  of  the  reprint  of  the 
ChtjiNs  Sei-iptorum  Uisioriae  B^mntmae,  Photiua 
mentions  tiie  three  works,  irfiojixaTiiai,  of  Lydus  ; 
he  criticises  his  style  severely,  as  loo  stalely  and 
elaborate  where  simplidt;  was  required,  and  as 
mean  where  greater  elevation  was  appropriate.  Jle 
cliaigcs  him  also  with  bare&ced  flattery  of  tiie 
'*  '  ig,  and  unjust  censure  on  the  de.id  :  and  inti- 
es  that  he  was  a  heatben,  yet  Bpoke  respectfully 
of  Christianity,  whether  sincerely  or  not  Photins 
nld  not  determine.  (Photius,  BiJfiott.  Cod.  180! 
lidas,  a.  v.  'Ivdpvrii  ^t\aSf\iptiis  Ai>d6j  ;  Hase, 
'.;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gmee.  vol.  iv.  p.l65.) 
SO.  Lector.  [ANiaNOSTEs, and  above,No.3.] 

81.  Of  LvonA,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop 
D.  1191.    His  only  extant  work  is  given  in  the 

Miscellavoi  of  Baluie.  (Lib.  ii.  p.  242,  or  vol.  iii. 
ed.  Mansi.)  It  is  a  Latin  letter  or  Latin 
of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Michael,  dean 
of  Paris  and  patriarch  elect  of  Jerusalem.  (Cave, 
Hist-latt.  vol.  ii.  p,26S,) 

82.  LsDtrs,  the  LvDIiN.    [See  No.  79.] 

83.  Malelas  or  Malagas.     [Malagas.] 

84.  Mar-CUS.     a  spurious  work,  Aeiaet  Ftmia 
Barnabae  in  Cypro,  professing  to  he  written  by 

Joannes  Marcus,  or  John  Mark  (Acts.  xii.  12,  25, 
S,  13,  TV.  37,  39),  hi  given  wilh  a  Latin 

431,  &C. 

85.  Maro,  so  called  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maro  on  the  Orontes,  near  Antioch,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  among  tlie  Maronites  of  Syria  ;  and  ac- 
ta  some   authors,   Maronite  patriarch   of 

I.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  fiivour  of 
peror  Heraclius.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  Com- 
us  in  Liturffiam  S.  Jacobl,  of  which  many 
i  have  been  published.  (Cave,  Hist.  lAU. 
vol.  i.  p.  637.) 

Maoropus.     [See  No.  58.] 

Maxgntius.     [MAXBNTins.] 

Mokachuh.    [See  No.  106.] 


[MoacKus.] 


90.  Nepob.     [See  No.  71.] 

91.  Nbstbuta.     [See  No.  26.] 

92.  OfNicAEA(l).  Joannes,  archbishop  of  Nice 
before  the  11th  aaaaijj-iitolB  Epislola  de  Nativi- 
iaie  Dumiai  ad  Zaekmaai  CatAoIicam  Arisesiae, 
published  with  a  Latin  version  in  llie  JVinn(in  Ano- 
tanWiof  Comlifis,ToL  ii.  p. 398.  (Fabric.  fflW.  Gr. 
vol.  X.  p.  238;  Cave,  Hial.  IM.  voL  iL  D!mrl<^ 
rnma,f.n.) 
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93.  Of  rfiCAHA  (2).     [See  No.  21,1 

94.  OfNiGOHEDErA.  J(uiiines,pie8b7terofthe 
cimrch  of  NicomedsJEi  in  Bithynia,  in  tbe  litne  of 
CoiiEtanlme  the  Great,  wrote  Wa/nipior  to5  dyioii 
BainAiui  JiruTKidniu  'Afnurefat,  Ada  Marlj/m  S, 
■Sasilei  Epacopi  Amaaioe,'  Which  is  given  in  the 
Ada  Sanclomm  o!  the'Boaaniiata,  Apriiis,  loL  iil; 
the  latin  verHon  in  the  body  of  the  work  {p.  417), 
with  a  preliminary  notice,  by  Henachen,  and  the 
Greek  original  in  the  Appendix  (p.  50).     An  ejc- 

of  the  female  saint  Glaphyra^  had  been  given  pre- 
vionsly  in  the  same  work.  (Jatiaar.  vol.  i.  p.  771.) 
The  Latin  Tcmion  of  the  Ada  Martt/rii  &  Sasilei 
had  been  already  published  by  Aloy^ns  Lippo- 
niani  ( Pitae  SandoF.  PoftTun,  voL  TJi.)  and  by 
Sunns.  {De  rrobatia  Sattdonaa  Fttis,  a.d.  36 
Aprilii.)  Basilcua  was  put  to  death  about  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Licinius,  A.  a.  322  or  333;  and 
Joannes,  who  was  then  at  Nicomedeia,  professes  ta 
have  conversed  with  bim  in  prieon.  Cave  thinks 
that  the  Ada  have  been  interpolated  apparently  by 
Metaphrastes.  {Acfa  Saj/ctorum^  U.  ce.  ; 
Hid.  lAtL  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

95.  Obedibntiak  Fjtiun.     [See  No.  2 

96.  PkdiABimuS.     [See  No.  61.] 

97.  Of  PicIlABELPHIA.     [See  No.  79.] 


t    Cave, 


[Phil. 


.S.] 


t.  Maoistbr. 
[SceNoa.  61  and78.] 

100.  Phocas  (*o«a!),  a  Cretan  monk,  son  of 
Matthaena,  who  became  a  monk  in  Patmoa.  Jo- 
annes had  served  in  the  army  of  tlie  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned  A.  n.  1143— 
118U)in  AsiaMinor.  He  married,  and  had  a  son, 
hy  whom  his  work  was  transcribed  ;  and  after- 
wards be<sme  a  raojilc  and  prieat,  and  visited 
(A.  o.  1  IBS)  Syiia  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  short  geographical  account,  entitled '^Kfpao'is  iv 
vvi'i'^ei  TOW  dir"  'hvriox^iai  fi4xpis  'lepturoA^u^y 
Kivrrpijie  KcA  xoipui'  lEtipfos  Koi  ^oiviiet}s  Kcd  twv 
vard  na^iirrivTtv  dyiau  rijruv^  Compendtaria 
Desoriptio  Casiroram  el  UMan  (sic  in  Allat.  vers.) 
ab  Urfje  Aj/lim^ia  usque  Hiffrosol^mata;  aecnos 
Sgrhe  ac  Pioeaidae,  d  in  Palfaliaa  Sacrorum 
Locomm.  The  work  was  published  by  Allatins, 
with  a  Latin  yeraion,  in  his  Xintuara,  vol.  i,  pp.  1 
—46.  The  Latin  veraon  is  also  given  in  the 
Ada  Saactamm  of  the  Bollandista,  Mali,  vol.  ii. 
ad  init.  (Allatins,  Siiiimn-a,  PTtKjaHumala ; 
Fabric.  Bi6l.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  662,  vol.  viiL  p.  S9.) 

101.  PHUaNBS  (4oiipi-fls),  a  monk  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  Oanus  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexis  Comnenus.  He  was  an  opponent  of 
the  I/atin  church,  and  wrole  an  "AtoAotIb,  De- 
/ensio,  or  AuUs^ii,  IXsc^tatio,  a  discussion  with 

Peter,  Bichbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  If  this  is  the  work  which  Joannes  VeccuB 
cites  and  replies  ta  in  his  De  Umtme  JScclesiaratn 
Oratio  (apud  Allatium,  Graeda  OrihodBxa,  vol.  L 
p.  179,  &C.),  it  appears  that  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
was  merely  assumed  for  convenience  sake,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  record  of  a  real  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabriciua,  Allatins  published  in  his  work  De 
Cttnscnsn  (sc  Z>^  E&^t£dae  Occtdsitaiis  d  Orientalis 
J'erpelaa  Cbjufjjdiofle),  p,  1153,  a  work  of  JoanneB, 
which  is  deaoribod  as  ^lislola  de  Jtitifas  immalatis 
iw  Sa^a  COaanaiticne.  Other  works  of  Joannes 
are  extant  in  MS.  (Allatins,  Graee.  Ordiodox. 
brie  mU.  Gr.  vol,  i\.  pp.  6^8,  650.) 
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103.  PttoToSPATHARiUB,  a  wiiteT  of  uncerlaJQ 
dato,  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  son  'EJJ^ijffK  ^v 
triKti  Toh  Hfitpwi'  'H(7io5otf,  a  brief  commentary  on 
the  Opera  et  Dies  of  Heuod,  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  published.  (Fabiic  BiU.  Gr.  vol. 
i.  p.  576.] 

104.  Raith[jbnsis,oiRaithenus,1.  e.  of  Ran 
THUS  or  RArrHu  (tov  'PBifli)li),hegumenos  or  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Elim,  or  the  Seventy  Springs,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Monnl  Sinai, 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the  friend  of 
Joannes,  Eumamed  Climacos.  [CLiItACua.}  It 
was  at  the  desire  of  Raithuensis  that  Climacas 
wrote  the  work  KXl/mf ,  Scala  Paradm,  Irom  which 
he  derives  his  name,  and  to  which  Raitbuensis 
wrote  a  Oimmemlatio  and  Sdiol^  The  'Eiricn-oA^ 
ToB  dyloo  'laidsi'ou  TDu  -fiyovyinv  toC  'Pai»o3, 
Litlerae  Joamiis  RaUlateraii,  addressed  to  Climaous, 
requesting  him  to  undertalie  the  work,  and  the 
answer  of  Climacug,  are  given  by  Raderns  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  laltii  version,  in  hia  edition 
of  the  works  of  Climacns.  fol.  Paris,  1633.  This 
version  of  fhe  lAtterae  of  Raifhuensis,  and  a'Latin 
version  of  hia  Conimeadatio  and  Sdtolia^  are  given 
in  carious  editions  of  the  Biblioihsca  Patram;  the 
JAUerae  in  vol.  iii.  ed.  Paris,  1576 ;  the  LiUerae 
and  tWuReni;afui,vol.v.ed.  Paris,  1.^09 and  1664; 
the  Liiterae  s.  Epistola,  CoTnmendaHo,  and  SdroHa, 
in  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.  ed.  Cologne,  1618;  and  voL  x. 
ed,  Lyon,  1677.  (Fabric.  SHI.  Or.tol  ix.  pp. 
S23— 524;  Iltiglua,  De  Bibliotieds Patrum.) 

105.  aHETon('P7JT™;i),  an  historian  of  the  earlier 
Byaintine  period,  frequently  oiled  by  Evagrius. 
(ff.i'.i.le,  iL12,iJi.lO,3B,iv.5,)  As  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  particniars  for  which  Evagrius  refers  to 
him  relate  to  Antioch,  and  some  of  them  imply 
considerable  local  knowledge,  it  is  probable  that 

ofil.  His  history,  which  is  not  extant,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  beginning  ofthe  reign  of  Theodoalus 
II.  to  the  earthquake  and  fire  hy  which  Antioch 
was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  A.  D.  526,  with  an 
accoant  of  which  calamities  John  "mournfully" 
closed  his  history.  He  must  have  lived,  therefore, 
about  that  time,  or  between  that  and  the  time  of 
Evagriua,  A.  n,  593  or  594.  [Evagrius,  No.  3.] 
Joannes  Rhetor  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Joannes  of  Epiphaneia  [see  No.  56],  as  he  has 
been  by  Vossius.  (Ev^rins,  tl,  to.,  with  the  notes 
of  Valesins  ;  Cave,  Hid.  Ha.  vol.  L  p.  508.) 

106.  Of  Sr.  Saba.  There  is  eilant  in  the 
various  European  libiaries  a  religious  romance,  or, 
as  some  have  regarded  it,  a  history,  'O  Bfo?  fia^i- 
Aotlli  mil  laairdp,  Sai^aami  d  Joasapld  Vita,  as 
yet  unpublished,  except  in  versions,  especially  in 
an  andeut  Latin  version,  De  Bariaam  d  Joiapliat 
Historia,  to  which,  in  the  prmted  editions,  the  name 
of  QeorgiUB  Trapeznntius  is  often  prefixed,  hut 
which  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  in  which 
he  Uved  [Georqius,  No.  48],  and  is  ascribed  by 
some  lo  Anastaahia  Bibliothecarius,  a  writer  of  the 
8th  centitty.  The  work  professes  to  contain  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Joasaph  or  Joaaphat, 
son  of  Abenner,  an  idolatrous  and  sensual  Indian 
king,  and  a  persccntor  of  the  Christian  monks  of 
India,  because  they  had  induced  some  of  his  nobles 
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Joasaph,  a  youth  pursuing  hia  studies,  was  converted 
by  Bariaam,  a  Qiristmn,  with  whom  he  met,  and 
whose  various  instrnctions  to  him  are  given  at  cou- 
siderablo   length.      Snapicion  atiwng    from  their 
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and  Josaphat  had  to  eucounlfir  reproBchea  iro 
father,  and  templations,  by  which  it  was  ho] 
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,  iincipal  opponesta,  and  at  length  his  6ilher,  oi 
whose  death  he  came  to  the  throne,  hut  soon  re 
signed  it,  letiied  to  aolitude,  and  lived  uianj 
yeaiB  with  his  old  friend  Bflrlaam,  whom  hi 
succeeded  m  finding.  On  the  death  of  Barlaam  hi 
haried  him,  Bnd  on  his  own  death  was  buried  nea 
him.  The  writer  professes  to  have  derived  hii 
naiTative  from  some  piona  men  of  Aathiopia  In 
tenor, " qiios  Indos  yocant;"  and  is  himself  de 
scrihed  in  MSS.  as  'Itidi'yris  /uiBaxis  di^  rifiiei  kbI 
dvifpero!  /lor^j  to5  iyioa  iiSa,  "  John  the  Monk, 

SLSaba."  It  is  ascribed  b;  Bome,  especially  by  Billy, 
who  argue*  the  point  at  some  length,  to  Joannes  Ite- 
msBcenus  [Dakasgbnus],  who  was  a  monlc  of  SL 
Saba  J  but  te  Quien  did  not  mclnde  it  in  hia  edi- 
tion  of  the  works  of  that  &ther.  Others  ascribe  it 
to  ft  Joannes  Sin^ta  or  Joannes  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
others  to  Joannes  Climacus.  [Clih^cus.]  The 
latin  version  hta  been  puhliahed,  howevap,  by 
other  editors  among  the  works  of  Damascenus.  and 
separately  by  Billy,  13mo.  Antwerp,  1602.     There 

black  letter,  the  other  in  4tD. :  neither  of  them 
have  any  indication  of  time  or  place.  There  are 
also  two  ancient  editions,  one  in  black  letter,  printed 
at  Augsburg  about  A.  n.  U70  ;  the  other  also 
Augsburg,  perhaps  about  A.  D.  1477.  (Fabric.  Bi 
Gi-.  vol  viii.  p.  J44,  Tol.  iz.  p.  737  ;  Lambecius, 
Conmiait.  da  B^wtli.  Caesarea,  lib.  vitL  col.  14, 
&C.,.  ed.  Sollar ;  Panzer,  AnaoL  l^pograph.  vol. 
iii.  p.  30,  No.  67,  vol  iv.  p.  93,  No.  IBB  ;  Dsnis, 
Anrnd.  J^pog.  Maitlaire,  Saj^emmi,  p.  5{I5,  Nos. 
4SS1,  4332,0,593,  Nos.  5194,5195.) 

107.  SiPjatJS.     [See  No.  48.] 

IDS.  ScuoLASTicDS.      [See  below,  Joannes, 
JuLiati,  No.  4.] 

109.  ScHOiAHTicuE!.     [See  No.  111.] 


111.  Of  ScrrHOPOilH,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writer,  appaienlly  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  sisth.  He  wrote  a  work 
against  the  tbllowers  of  Entjches  and  Dioscorua, 
entitled  Kori  rSr  dvoax'"'"^''  ''V'  KKXlfflns, 
Conlra  deseiiorea  Eecteiiae.  It  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  certain  prelate,  one  Jnlianus,  in  reply  to  an 
anonymous  Eutychian  writer,  who  had  published  a 
book  deceitfully  entitled  parii  JUtaroploi',  Adversas 
Nesloiiim,  Eind  whom  Photius  supposed  to  be  Ba- 
siltus,  a  presbyter  of  Cilicia.  This  Baailina  wrote 
a  reply  to  Joannes  in  leiy  abnalve  style,  charging 
him,  among  other ^ings,  with  being  aManichaean, 
and  with  restricting  Lent  to  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
snd  not  abstmnmg  from  flesh  even  ui  that  shortened 

Certnin  UapaBiirt:!,  Sdiolia,  to  the  works  of  the 
psenda  Dionysiug  'Ai^jp^ta,  which  Usher  has 
observed  to  be  mingled  in  the  printed  editions  of 
Dionysim  with  the  «iWia  of  St  Maximus,  have 
been  ascribed  to  Joannes  of  Scythnpolis.  Anastasins 
Bibliothecoiius  in  the  eighth  century  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  these  mingled  echolia,  not  now  ei- 
tant,  in  which  he  proiessed  to  distinguish  those  of 
niaximuB  from  those  of.  Joannes  by  the  mark  of 
a  cross,  Fabi'iciics  idcntiOes  the  Scholia  of  Joannes 
with  the  Csiaiuenlarii  la  IMong^xm  AreopagUam 
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cited  by  Joaiuiee  Cyparisuota  as  by  Dionyeins  of 
Alexandria.  (Phot.  SUO.  cod.  95,  107;  Usher, 
I>iSEsrL  de  Si^^)tis  Dionps,  Areop.  sjipposiiiiy  p. 
2S9,  subjoined  to  his  Hisloria  Dogmalka  de  Scr^ 
tsris,  &a.  Venaealis,  4to.  Lond.  1 689  ;  Fabric  Bibl. 
<?r,  yd.  viLp.  9,  vol.  r,  pp.707,710iCave,  ffiai. 
Jlitt  vol  L  p.  46B.) 

112.  SicuLUB,  or  of  Sicily,  author  of  a  Greek 
Cironiam,  eilending  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Michael  III.,  the  son  of  Theophilua, 
or  to  A.  D.  866.  It  was  Ibrmerly  eitant  in  the 
library  of  the  Blector  Palatine,  and  was  used  by 
Sylhnrgiua,  as  he  says  in  the  prelace  to  hia  Sa- 
raeertujai  it  is  probably  stiU  extant  in  the  Var- 
tican  library  at  Rome.  Mongitore  mentions  ons 
other  copy,  if  not  more.  It  is  probable  that  he 
is  ths  author  cited  by  Cedrenus  m  his  " 
(iVoosn!.)  as  o  ^hkAuJit?!,  but  this  is 


ited  among  the  Chri 


PS  on  Her- 


aU  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  471 ;  Voas. 
i^  HUlerias  Grofca,  iv.  21;  Mongitore,  £ii/Bi£i«iii 
-Sfcaii,  vol.  i.  p.  813.) 

113.  Of  SiNAr.     iCtiKACirs,andNo.IOe.J 

114.  SvLVANUS.     [See  No.  72.] 

116.  Talaia,  or  Talaida,  otherwise  Taden- 
N1S10TA  {Taetvtmalh-ris),  from  the  monastery  of 
Tahennn,  near  Alexandria ;  or  of  Alexandria, 
from  his  patriarchal  see  ;  or,  from  the  ofBces  which 
he  had  previously  held,  Osconomus  {oIkWoubs) 
and  pRBSEYTHR.  This  ecclesiastic  was  sent  by 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  Alexandrians  on  a  misuon 
to  the  Emperor  Zeno  (about  a.  d.  478—430),  that 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate  of  that 
city,  then  held  by  Timotheua  Salophadolns,  a  de- 
fender of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  clergy  and 
l^ty  of  Alexandria  might  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
successor.  According  to  Evagrins  (or  lather  accord- 
ing to  Zacharias  Hhetor  whom  EvJ^[riue  dtes  as  his 
authority)  Joannes  was  detected  in  intiigues  to  oV 


■n  appoiii 


ancy: 


ith  Illus  [Illt;^],  whosi 
^ ,  „         ibemtus,  he  cultivated  by 

costly  presents,  excited  the  jealousy  and  apprcben- 
sions  of  the  emperor.  However  this  might  be, 
though  Zeno  granted  to  the  Alexandrians  the  liberty 
which  they  had  requested,  he  bound  Joannes  by  a 
solenm  oath  not  to  seek  the  succession  for  himselt 
after  ths  return  of  Joannes,  TiniDthns  Sall>- 
phaciolus  died  {a.  D.  481),  and  Joannes  was  elected 
to  succeed  him,  but  was  almost  immediately  expelled 
from  hia  see  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  cause 
if  his  expulsion  is  differentiy  stated.  Liberatua 
ays  that  he  was  expelled  mainly  through  the 
jealousy  of  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constanynople, 
whom  on  different  occariona  he  had  ^led  in 
lying  due  attention.  According  to  Evagrius,  who 
lotes  Zacharias  as  his  authority,  he  was  detected 
having  procured  his  own  election  by  bribery, 
id  thus  breaking  the  oath  which  the  empeior  bad 
nstcained  him  to  take.  The  drcamstances  of 
e  times  make  it  probable  that  his  connection 
ith  Illus,  then  the  object  of  jealousy  and  aus- 
_  cion  to  Zeno,  if  not  actually  in  rebellion  against 
him  [Iij,us],liadmuchtodowith  his  expulsion,  and 
vaa  perhaps  the  ch  ef  ca  se  of  it.  Joannes,  expelled 
rem  Aleiandna,  hrat  resorted  to  Illus,  then  at 
4utioch  and  hav  ng  through  his  intervention 
ibtaJned  from  the  patnarLh  of  Antioch  and  his 
luifraga  s  a  synod  cal  letter  commending  him  to 
the  P  le  (■-     pLc  us)  departed  to  Rome  to  plead 
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Ilia  cause  there  in  peraon.  Simpiicioa,  with  tlie 
uaual  papal  jenlnusy  of  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, took  the  ude  of  Joaimes  agajnet  Aca- 
ciua  and  Zeno,  the  latter  of  whom  replied  that 
Joannea  had  heen  expelled  for  peijury,  and  for 
that  alone ;  Vat  neither  the  eiertions  of  Simpliciua 
not  those  of  his  eucceaaoi  Feiii,  could  oblain  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  pati^areh-  Joannes 
after  a  lime  accepted  from  Felix  the  hishoprii  of 
Nola  in  Campania,  Where  he  lived  man;  jean, 
and  at  last  died  peaceably. 

Joannes  (wham  Theophanea  extols  for  Mb  piet; 
and  orlhodoiy)  wrote  a  worii,  IIpij!  TeAArioi'  rir 
'Piiia)t  diro\ieyla.  Ad  Gelaslam  Papam  Apologia, 
;n  nhich  be  aralberaatized  Pelagianism,  as  well  as 
Its  defenders  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  their  euG- 
ceseor  Julianas.  The  work  which  is  noticed  by 
Photms  IS  not  extant.  (Victor  Tnnuasnsis.  Chro- 
BiuiB ,  Liheratna  Diaconus,  BreaiairiiiTii  Caussae 
JWafenoKor.  el  Ealyc&iasor.,  capp.  1 B — 1 8  (apad 
Galland  BMolh.  Patnm,  vol  lii.  p.  146,  &e.)  ; 
Ev^eriUB,  H.E.  iiL  19,  13,  ]S,  18,  30,  cum  notis 
Valesii ,  Theophanea,  CiroKWfropWo,  pp.  110 — 113, 
ed.  Paris,  pp.  88—90,  od.  Venice,  pp.  199—304, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Photius,  BmiotL  cod.  U,  snh  lin,  ; 
Tiileraont,  Mhuarts,  voL  xvi. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lili. 

il6.  Of  Thesbalqnioa  (1),  Joannes,  atch- 
hishop  of  ThessaloniHi,  was  a  stflut  defender  of  the 
orthodox  iailh  (gainst  the  Monothelites  of  the 
seventh  centuiy.  He  attended  as  papal  legato  the 
third  Conslantinopohtan  (sixth  oacumeoical)  coun- 
cil (a.  d.  680),  and  in  that  charooter  subscribed 
the  Jc(a  of  the  council.  (OmmHo,  vol.  vi.coL  1058, 
ed.  Labbe  ;  vol  iii.  coL  1425,  ed.  Hardoain  ;  Tol. 
xi.  col.  639,  ed.  Mann.)  The  time  oE  his  death  is 
altogether  tincertain.  Ho  wrote;  1.  Ets  tJ!  fiiipo. 
^  jpoui  TuraiKa!,  In  Maiierea  firesles  Usffaexta,  a 
discourse  or  treatise  in  which  his  object  is. to  show 
thatthors  is  no  contradiction  in  the  several  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  given  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. This  piece  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Bome  as  a  work  of  Chiyaostoin,  and  was  first 
published  (but  from  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  text) 
by  Saviie  m  his  edition  of  Chryaostom  (vol.  T.  p. 
740,  foL  Eton.  1610,  &i.),  though  with  an  expres- 

seyuently  printed  more  correctly  in  the  Navam 
Aacbiriam  of  ComWfU  (vol.  i.  fol.  Paris,  1648), 
and  by  him  assigned  to  the  right  author.  It  is 
given  in  a  mutilaled  form  in  Montfaucon's  edition 
of  Cbryeostom,  ajnong  the  Spvria^  vol.  viii.  p- 159, 
fol.  Paris,  1 7 18,  «{c.,  or  vol.  tiii.  p.  81 6  of  the  8vo.  re- 
print, Paris,  1839.  ItisalsopvenintheBiWiolteBt 
/•oiiTHB  of  Gallandius,  voL  xiii.p.  1BB,&C.  A  Latin 
version  is  given  in  tho  Btblioih.  Palitan,  vol.  liL 
Lyon,  1677.  3.  A6yos,  Omiio,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable extract  was  read  by  Nicolans,  bishop  of 
CjaicUB  at  the  second  Nicene  (seventh  oecumenical) 
council,  and  la  printed  in  the  Concilut  (vol  vii  col. 
353,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  iv.  col.  393,  ed.  Hardouin,  vol. 
xiii,  col.  Ie3,  ed.  Mansi),  and  1^  QallandiUB  in  his 
Biblialheca  Palrsm  (vol  xiiL  p.  196).  (Gallan- 
diuB,  IL  cc  I  ChneUia.  IL  ce. ;  Care,  HisL  Lilt.  vol. 
i.  p.  597  i  Fabric.  BiM.  Gr.  vol.  x.  p.  250.) 

117.  Of  THHSSiLONKA  (2),  the  younger.  A 
fragment  of  a  discourse  which  was  entitled  Al  to!/ 
dSKaipipttv  &rifoiTpti>o  tr  (itpiicf  !nj7i(irei  0au(ia- 
Toviiylai,  Triumphilia  Martpvt  DemetrU  sigiUuHm 
wirroia  Miiitcuia,  or'VfU'B!  eh  ®eiw  Knl  lis  tJk 
jrarin^a^ov  dSAa'papoi'  AiJ/i^piop   ii'   ffpiKJ  !"(- 
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yieti  Tvr  o^rofl  Aavniruv,  ffynana  ad  Deaai  el 
ad  gioriosain  Semeliium  cum  parUcuIari  warraiione 
miracutonnH  ejag,  is  given  by  Combffis  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  among  HinSoriptotes 
pout  TileoiiiAioKia,  p.  314,  &C.,  and  is  described  ae  the 
work  of  Joannes,  archbishop  of  TheasaJonica,  whom 
Comb^iis  apparently  confbands  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  and  erroneously  places  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperors  Justinian  I.  and  Maurice. 
Comb^fis  (whom  Cave  follows)  is,  however,  mani' 
featly  in  error,  for  ths  extract  itself  refers  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  "many  yeara  before"  by  "  the 
children  of  the  handmaid,  that  is,  Hagar,"  "  in  the 
reign  ot  Leo."  This  can  hardly  be  any  other  eiro- 
tnre  tlian  that  by  the  Saracens  of  Tripoli,  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  VI.  (Sapiens  or  Philoaophus)  a.  d. 
904,  and  conBequenliy  the  Joannes  of  Thessalonica 
from  whom  the 'extract  is  taken  conld  not  have 
hved  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  and  must 
therelbre  be  a  diflerent  person  from  the  author  of 
the  preceding  ar^cle.  Gallandius  reprints  the 
extract  with  the  works  of  the  preceding  (_Bi6l. 
Patrictn,  jo],  xiii.  p.  195),  but  intimates  in  his 
ProlegomeKa,  c.  iv.,  that  it  can  hardly  be  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  not  given  in  the  Bonn  reprint 
of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is  probable  that 
Combos,  by  confounding  the  work  of  Joannes  with 
an  anonymous  account  of  a  deliverance  of  Thessa- 
lonica, through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Deme- 
trina,  when  besieged  by  barbarians,  probably  Avars, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  wag  led  into 
error,  (Gallandius,  S.  ecf  Ca.ve,  Hist.  Lift.  vol.  i.  p. 
697;  Fabric  BM.  Gr.  voh  ril  p.  683,  vol  x.  pp. 
aiB,  319  :  Alla^ns,  rfe  Ssmeamim  Scr^iUi,  p.  97.) 

118.  OfTHEBBAj:.oNn:A(3).    [Cambkiaia.] 

119.  Of  Thhssaionica  (4).    [ANAONOsrae.] 

120.  tzbtibis.    [tzkizbs.] 

121.  Veccos  oc  Bbccds.    [Vkcciis.] 

122.  XiPHiLiNUs  (1).  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.     [XlFHILINUS,  1.] 

123.  XlFHILINUS  (2).       [XlFHILINUS,  3.] 

134.  Zqnaras,     [Zonabas.]  [J.  C.  M.] 

JOANNES,  jurists.  1.  Combs  Sacbaku,  under 
TheodosiuB  the  younger,  was  one  of  the  nine  cora- 
miasionera  appointed  by  that  emperor  in  A.  D.  4  39 
to  compile  codoa  of  law  upon  a  plan  which  was 
auisegnently  abandoned.  He  was  not,  however, 
siterwards  employed  in  compiling  the  Theodosian 
cods,  of  which  a  great  part  is  still  extant.  [Did- 
D0RU9,  VoLLp.  1018.] 

3.  Was  at  the  head  of  the  first  commission  ot 
ton  appointed  by  Justinian  in  A.  n.  528  to 
the  CottsUtulkmiaa  Codea.    In  Const. 
oaKssoWo,  §  4,  and  Const,  i 
§  2,  he  is  designated  by  the  I 

patricius."  In  the  subsequent  revision  of  the  code 
he  had  no  part,  though  a  person  of  the  same  name 
was  one  of  the  second  commission  of  five. 

3.  An  advocate  in  the  courla  of  the  praefecti 
praetf>riorQm  at  Constantinople,  was  ono  of  tbq 
conimisuon  of  sixteen,  headed  by  Tribonian,  wha- 
were  employed  by  Justinian  (a.  D.  530— 633)  ta 
compile  the  Digest.  (Const.  T'onto,  ^  9,  Const. 
AiSuxcv,  §  9.)  He  is  a  different  person  from  the 
Joannes  who  woe  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  compile  the  firBt  ConstiiidiiHaim  Cudea  ; 
but  it  appears  irom  Const.  Cardi,  $  3,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  commission  of  five,  headed  by  Tribonian, 
who  drew  up  the  M^pBHta  praekctio  eedimy  whkb 
wa«  published  in  a.  n,  534. 
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vocate, which  he  oace  exercised  there  (iln 
<rx<»LaaTui£i').  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
entered  into  holj  orders,  and  was  ordained  piieati 
He  vas  then  named  ApocHsiariss,  agent  or 
eiatyi  rf'ojTojrej  of  the  church  of  AntiocS  at  tie 
imperial  court  in  Conatantinople  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign-  of  Justinian.  In  A.  D.  £66  )ie  was 
elevated  to  the  vacant  patriarchate  of  ConstanU- 
nople,  and  he  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  A.  □. 
B78,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Justin  the 
younger,  (Theophanea,  (^TOBogn^ia,  p.  203,  fol. 
Par.  less,  Assomani,  SibL  Jur.  Orieiti.  Tol.  iii.  p. 
340—343.) 

.  Joannes  pnhlished  a  collection  of  canons  in  50 
titles.  Assemani  (vol.  i.  p.  114)  thinks  that  it 
was  published  and  prescribed  by  him  as  a  rule  to 
the  bishops  of  the  patriarchate,  after  he  was  made 

Eatriarch,  In  the  pre&ce  to  the  work,  however, 
e  himself  assumes  no  higher  rank  than  presbyter. 
,  This  collection  is  entitled  Suixeyay^  navivuii' 
lis  t'  TirAouf  Siijpiifisi'ij,  and  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  previous  collection,  which  is  attributed 
by  some  manuscripts  Co  Slephanus  Ephesins.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  decrees  of  early  councHs,  and 
lettera  of  St.  Basil  The  Siiiiayay^  of  Joannes 
(which  was  one  of  the  eorhest  compilations  of  the 
kind)  enjoyed  for  some  centuries  gi'eat  credit  in 
the  Oriental  church,  received  from  lime  to  time  coi^ 
rectiona  and  additions,  and  was  translated  into 
several  Ibreign  languages.  Asseniani  {vaL  i.  p.  SO) 
cites  the  Syrian  tianslation :  Biener  {de  CoUectio- 
mbia  Casionujn,  p.  49)  treats  of  the  Sclavonic 
translation;  and  Beveridge  (^Synodieon,  p.  211) 
mentions  an.  Egyptian  collection  of  Abnalcassabi  in 
hi  titles,  resembling  that  of  Joannes.  The  2vv- 
ayofyo  of  Joannes  is  printed  in  Voelli  et  Justelli 
BWiMeea  Jar.  Omm».  vol.  ii.  p.  499 — 602. 

A  collection  of  B7  chapters,  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement M  the  former  ZutcryuTif,  was  published 
(if  we  may  credit  the  title  to  the  work)  by  Joannea, 
after  he  was  m  possession  of  the  metropolitan 
throne,  and  after  the  death  of  Justinian.  It  was 
published,  therefore,  between  A.  D.  565  and  570- 
Aa  the  former  collection  coni^ned  the  rules  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  origin  (novdi'cs),  tlie  present 
was  intended  to  comprehend  the  enactments  of  the 
civil  law  iydfiot)  relating  to  the  a^irs  of  the  chinch, 
and  was  compiled  from  the  Novells  of  Justinian, 
Joannes  makes  abridged  extracts  Irom  Novells 
3,  5,  e,  32,  46,  B6,  67,  83,  120,  133,  131,  usually 
employing  the  words  of  the  original  text. 

These  07  chapters  have  in  several  catalogues  of 
manuBcripts  been  wcongly  attributed  to  Balsamo. 

from  them,  were  given  by  Aasenumi  IBibl.  Jar, 
Orient,  vol  ii.  p.  451 — 4S9) ;  and  Biener  has 
treated  of  them  with  his  ustial  sagadty  and  Icarn- 
big.  (6feji«W(todwA'oie/&B,p.l07— 173,p.58i 
— 697.)  They  were  first  printed  at  lengtlt  by 
Heimbach  in  1840.     (AnMdola,  vol.  ii.) 

A  Nomoaencai  (combination  of  Kovives  and  rdfiai) 
in  SO  liUes,  with  a  supplement  of  21  chapters,  was 
subsequently  compiled  from  the  two  works  of 
Joannes.  This  compilation  (printed  in  Voel.  et 
Justell.  B^.  Jur.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  603—672)  has 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  Joannos  himself.  The 
author  of  it  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  coin- 
aosed  by  Theodoretus,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  (now 
Khoros,  iu  Syria).     The  i;7  chapters  of  Jwumcs 
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were  much  referi'ed  to  by  subsequent  compilers,  as 
by  ArseniuB  in  his  Synopsis  Canoniuu.  (HeimbEioh, 
Anwdoia,  vol.  JL  in  Prolegomenis ;  Zaclmriae, 
Hkt.  Jnr.  Or.  Ham.  Delm.  §  23;  Mortreueil, 
Histare  ds  Droit  Byaaiin,  tol  j.  p.  201— 211, 
p.  238 ;  Bucking,  Institittiiffie/u  voL  L  p.  1 02, 
103.) 

S.  N0TII0FHY1.AX.  He  is  commonly  called  a 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica,  but  was  rather  a  jurist, 
whose  Scholia  are  appended  to  that  work.  In 
the  heading  of  the  SchoUa  taken  from  Joannes 
he  is  called,  from  his  oHice,  Joannes  Nomophylax, 
and  sometimes  kot"  iioxi".  Nomophylax  alone. 
In  the  Scholia  (vol.  iL  p.  549—648,  vol.  iii  p. 
400,  ed.  Fnbrot.)  he  appears  to  cite  the  text  of  the 
Basilica  ;  and  Assemani  {BOL  Jar.  Orienl.  vol.  iJ. 
p.  416)  believes  him  to  have  Uved  about  A.  D. 
1100,  under  AleiiuB  Comnenus ;  while  Snarez 
(Noia.  Baall.  §  42)  confounde  hun  with  Joannes 
Antiocheiiua.  In  his  Scholia  appended  to  the 
Basilica,  he  interprets  passages  in  the  Digest, 
the  Code,  and  the  Novells.  (Bchol.  Boiil.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  644,  550,  559,  507,  vol.  iii.  pp.  360,  390,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  658,  6S2.)  Constantinus  Nicaeus  (who,  in 
Biail.  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  calls  himself  a  diauple  of 
ephanus)  cites  Joannes  Numophytan,  with  whom 

disagrees.  (Basif.  vol.  iL  p.  £49.)  Joannes  is 
coupled  with  Dorothens  in  Basil,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
In  Basil  vol,  iii.  p.  360,  and  vol.  iL  p.  687,  we 
id  Theodorus  Hermo- 
polita.  From  these  indications,  we  believe  him  to 
lived  not  long  after  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  would  exphun  his  (^pai-ent  citations  of  the 
Baulica  by  supposing  that  his  origiuol  citations  of 
the  Digest  were  subsequentiy  adapted  to  the  Basi- 
lica— a  charge  which  was  frequently  made,  and 
which  has  occasioned  mncli  chrouological  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  jurists,  whose  fragments  appear  ap- 
pended to  the  Basilica,  have,  for  this  reason,  been 
referred  to  too  late  an  age.  Thus,  every  circum- 
tende  to  show  that  Conslitntinus  Nicaeus, 


d  before 


the  Basilica,  if  we  except  hie  supposed  citations  of 
the  Basilica,  and  of  the  trraixeiov  of  Garidas. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  447;  Reiz.  ad 
TieopMluia,  p.  1336;  Pohl,  ad  Saa^^.  NoHt. 
Basil,  p.  138.  n.P;  Heimbach,  de  Orii,.  BaiiL 
p.  87.)  tJ.  T.  G.] 

JOANNES  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  a  physicmn 
of  Alexandria,  who  may  bo  supposed  to  havo  lived  in 
the  seveuth  or  eighth  century  after  Christ,  and  under 
whose  niuae  ace  extant  some  cominenlaries  on  two 
works  of  the  Hippociatic  Collection.  That  on  the 
sixth  bookDeMoiiiiPopularffiaaii  said  to  have  been 
translated  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  from  thence 
I^tin,  in  which  language  it  is  to  be  found,  to- 
gether with  Hi.'iDun  Ibn  l^ak  (commonly  called 
by  his  Latinised  mune,  JoOBvitiiis),  and  other 
anthers,  in  the  edition  of  the  collection  called  Jr- 
ticella,  printed  at  Venice,  1483,  fol.,  and  in  other 
iditions.  His  comiuenlary  on  the  De  Natara  Pa- 
•.ri,  which  is  imperfect,  was  Brst  published  in  Greek 
n  the  second  voL  of  Dteta's  Sdol.  iu  Hippocr.  et 
Gal.  Regim.  Pruss.  8vo.  1834.  (See  Fabric.  BiU. 
"Y.  vol.  liL  pp.  687-88,  ed.  vet)      [W.  A.  G.] 

lOBATES.       [BELtEROPHON-i 

lOCASTE.     [Epicaste  and  OnDirus.] 
lOCASTUS  {'lifKnoToi),  a  son  of  Aeolus,  king 
.  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  district  of  Rhegium. 

(Diod.  v.   S;  Tzetz.   ad   Lycoph   732;    CalUm. 

Pragm.  302,  ed.  Bentley.)  [L.  S.] 

,C-.c,oo|c 


lOLAOS, 

lODAMEIA  ('foB^tfia),  a  prieBloss  of  Athen, 
Iton  a,  ivho  once,  aa  she  entered  Ihe  sanctuary  of 
the  goddess  by  nLcht,  waa  changed  into  a  block  of 
BUine  on  seeing  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  was 
worked  m  the  garment  of  Athena,  In  commemn- 
r^tion  Df  this  event,  a  fire  was  every  day  kindled 
on  (he  dllir  of  ludameia  by  a  woman  amid  the 
exJimation,  "  lodaineia  lives  anS  demanda  fire  1 " 
(Psus..,^^4.§l.)  [L.S.] 

JOEL(IioriXo5),  a  Byzantine  historian,  Uved 
at  the  end  of  the  12th,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  and  wrote  Xpowypdtpia  tv  irvpi^i^ 
being  a  short  naixative  of  the  most  memorable 
eveulB  of  history,  espeeially  Byzantine.  The  work 
begins  with  Adam,  and  finishes  with  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  Ducaa  MnrsuphlUB,  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  latins,  in  1204, 


ION.  C05 

I'OLE  C^i\n),  the  laei  beloved  of  neracles,  and 
a  daughter  of  Enrytus  of  Oechalia.  [Hbiuclks.] 
According  to  some  writers,  she  was  a  half-sister  of 
Drjope.  (Anion,  Lib.  32;  Or,  Met.  is.  32fi, 
&<!.)  [L.  S.] 

lOLLAS  or  lOLAUS  ('Ici\or  or  ■IJ^^oi),  son 
of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Caseander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  He  was  one  of  the  royal  yonthe  who, 
according  to  the  Macedonian  custom,  held  duces 
aTjout  the  king's  person,  and  was  cup-bearer  to 
A1e):andec  at  the  period  of  his  last  illness.  Those 
adopt  tiie  idea  of  the  king  h 


who 


e  friend  of 


1  the 


lich  he 


history,  one  might  conclude  that  ha  witnessed  the 
capture  of  the  Greek  ci^itid.  The  whole  work  is 
of  little  importance,  tiiougb  the  latter  part  of  it 
ia  of  some  value  for  Byzantine  history.  The 
first  edition  was  published  by  Leo  AUalius,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  I65I,  fol., 
together  with  Geoi^ua  Acropolita,  The  second 
edition,  in  the  Venice  collection  of  die  Byzantines, 
and  the  third  by  Immanuet  Bekker,  together  with 
Acropolita  and  Conatantine  Monaaaea,  Bonn,  1837, 
8vo.,  are  reprints  of  the  Paris  edition.  (Fabric. 
mil.  Graec.  vol,  viL  p.  773 ;  Cave,  Hist.  lAf.  vol 
iip.2Sl.)  [W.P.] 

lOLA'US  QUkiias),  a  son  of  Iphicles  and  Au- 
tomedusa,  and  consequent  a  relation  of  Bersclee, 
whose  faithful  charioteer  and  companion  he  was. 
[Heracles.]  He  is  especially  cdebratod  for  bis 
attachment  to  the  descendanle  of  the  hero,  even 
aiW  his  death,  for  ho  is  said  to  have  come  to  their 
assistance  from  the  lower  world ;  for  when  Enrys- 
theus  demanded  of  the  Athenians  the  aurrendei'  of 
the  children  of  Heracles,  who  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived there,  lolaus,  who  was  already  dead,  bc^d 
of  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  peraiission  to  re- 
turn to  life,  to  assist  the  children  of  his  master. 
The  request  being  granted,  ho  returned  to  the 
upper  world,  slew  Eurystbeus,  and  then  went  to 
reat  agmn,  (Find,  Pyth.  ii.  137  ;  Em^p.  Hera- 
elidtte  )  AftSr  Heiades  had  instituted  the  Olym- 
p  an  games,  lelaus  won  the  victory  with  the  horses 
of  h  s  n  ister,  and  Heracles  sent  him  to  Sardinia 
at  the  he  d  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  by  the 
ddugl  ters  of  Theapius,  He  there  took  from  the 
savage  mbabitants  the  finest  portions  of  their 
coun  ry  c  vilised  them,  and  was  afterwards '  ho- 
on  ed  by  them  with  divine  worship.  From  Sar- 
&  a  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  He- 
r  les  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  After 
the  bimi  g  of  Heracles,  when  his  remains  could 
not  be  d  stovered,  lolaua  was  the  first  that  offered 
sa  nfices  to  hkn  as  a  demigod.  (Fans,  v,  29  ; 
D  nd  V  29,  30,  40.)  According  to  Pausaniaa 
(ii,  23),  lohms  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  UM.  ijf,  149,  Pyli.  it  137  ;  Hygiti, 
PoJ.  lOSi  Apollod.  ii.4.gll,  5.  §2,  e.  §  1),  he 
waa  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Amphi- 
tryon, and  was  worshipped  as  a  hero.  His  de- 
Ecendantt  in  Sardinia  were  called  'IoA,a*w  (Strab. 
V.  p.  225)  and  lolaenses,  and  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 

Sardinia,   where    lolaua    was    worshipped    as    a 

hero,  [L.8.] 

lOLAUS.     [Claudius  Julius,  p.  77B,  a.l 


biien  poisoned,  re 
actually  a' 


lollas,  and  had  been  induced  by  him 
in  the  plot.  (Arrian,  Ai^ab.  vii.  37  ;  Pint  Alex. 
77;  Curt.x.  10.  $  14;  JnsHn.  xiL  14;  Vitrnv. 
viii.  3.  g  16,)  It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  tale.  (See 
Stnhr's  JrtstofcKo  vol.  i.  p.  lS6,&c.;  and  Blakea- 
ley's  lAfi  of  AridsSe,  p,  86,  &0.)  Plutarch  him- 
self tells  us  expressly  tiiat  it  was  never  heard  of 
until  sin  years  afterwards,  when  Olynipiaa  availed 
herself  of  this  pretext  as  an  excuse  for  the  crueltiea 
ahe  exercised  upon  the  fiiends  and  adherents  of 
Antipater,  lollas  was  then  dead,  but  she  cauaed 
his  grave  to  be  opened,  and  deaecraled  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  (Plut.  AUx.  77 ;  Died,  xi.,  1 1.) 
The  period  or  occasion  of  his  death  is  nowhere 

when  he  accompanied  his  sister  Nieaea  to  Asia, 
where  she  was  mamed  to  Perdiccas.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  70,  a,  ed.  Bekk.)  The  stoiy  of  Hjperides 
having  proposed  the  voting  a  reward  to  loIlas  at 
the  murderer  of  Al(  "      ""    ' 


if  Alexander  (  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  84S), 
■     ■'    *  n  to  the  statement  of 


which  ie 

Plutarch  already  cited,  is  nm^uestion: 
invention  of  later  times.    (See  Droyaen,  aeneimm. 
vol.  i,  p.  705.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLLAS,    lOLAUS,    or    I0LA8    ('lifAAot, 

Bithynia,  who  was  probably  a 


Hen 


eides  of  Tan 


thetliirdce 

pany  with  hhn  by  Dioscorides.  (Z>e  Mot.  Med.  \. 
Fraef.  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  CelsuS 
(De  Madia,  T.  22,  p.  93),  Pliny  (^.  JV.  xi.  7S,  76), 
Galen  (Oe  AsUd.  i.  2,  vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  St.  %ipha- 
nins  {Adv.  Haerea.  i.  1.  3.  p.  Z.),  and  the  scholiast 
onNicandet  (Tlier.  v.  683),  but  notiiing  is  known 
of  the  events  of  bis  life,  nor  are  any  of  his  writings 
preserved.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ION  ("Iw),  the  iabulous  ancestor  of  the  loniana, 
is  described  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  ErechUieus  and  wife  of  Xutlius. 
(ApoUoi  L  7.  Ml  CiiEUttA.)  The  most  cele- 
brated story  about  him  is  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Ian  of  Euripides.  Apollo  had 
visited  Creusa  in  a  cave  below  the  Propytaea, 
and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  exposed  him 
in  the  same  cave.  The  god,  however,  had  the  child 
conveyed  to  Delphi,  and  there  had  him  educated 
by  a  priestess.  When  the  boy  had  grown,  and 
Xnthas  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir,  the  answer  was, 
that  the  first  human  being  which  Xuthus  met  on 
ing  the  temple  should  be  his  son.    Xnthus  i 


Ion, 


nnginmg  h 


in  ;  but  Crai 


n  of  her  husband  by  a 


LvC.DOt^le 


fr>rr 


ION. 
!r  beloved,  oausod  a  cup  to  be  presented  to 


was  Med  wUb  the  poisonouB  blood  of 
a  dmgon.     Hawever,  her  object  was  discovered,  foi 
tu  Ion,  before  drinking,  poured  out  a  libation  to 
the  gods,  a  pigoon  vliich  drank  of  it  died  on  tlit! 
spot.     Creasa  therenpon  fled   to  the  altar  of  tile 
^.      Ion  dnigged   her  aymj,  and  via  on  the 
point  of  killing  her,  when  a  prieataas  interfered, 
erplained  the  mystery,  and  skowed  that  Ion 
the  son  of  Cieuas.     Mother  and  son  thna  bee 
reconciled,  but  Xuthua  waa  not  let  into  the  sei 
The  kitter,  however,  wRa  Batialied,  lor  he  toe 
celved  a  promise  that  he  should  become  a  fiither, 
of  Doms  and  Achaeus. 

The  iuhab  tan  f  A  gia  us,  n  he  n  rthem 
coast  of  Pe  pon  u?,  w  re  k  wise  I  niana, 
and   among    h  m  h        rad      n  w         urrent. 

Xuthus,  wh  n  -p  11  d  f  m  Th  saly  went 
to  Aegialus.      A  le  d     h   I  n  wa      u  the 

point  of  mar  h    g   ag  he  A  g  -Ueans,  when 

their    king      S    n        ga  m        s    da  ghtec 

Helice  in  m.  lag  Afte  h  dea  h  f  b  hnus, 
Ion  succeeded  to  h  h  ,  and  thus  h  Aegia- 
leans  received  the  name  of  loniana,  and  the  town 
of  Helice  was  built  inhonour  of  Ion's  wife.  (Pans, 
vii.  1.  S  2  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  g  2.)  Other  traditions 
represent  Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns 
of  Erechtheus  and  Cecrops ;  for  it  ia  eaid  that  hia 
assislance  waa  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  he  conqnered  En- 
molpns,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  Ho 
there  became  the  fiither  of  four  sons,  Geleon,  Aegi- 
cores,  Amades,  and  Hoples,  according  to  whom  he 
divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  which  de- 
rived their  names  &om  his  sons.  After  his  death 
he  was  buried  at  Potamua.  (Earip.  loa,  GTS ; 
Strab.  Tiii.  p.  31i3  ;  Conon,  JVamK.  27  ;  comp. 
Herod.  V.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ION  Cliw).  of  Thessalonica,  waa  an  officer  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  commanded,  with 
Timanor,  his  iight-aJ'med  troops  in  the  battle  in 
ThoBsaly,  in  which  the  Bomans  were  defeated, 
B.C.  171.  In  B.C.  16S,  after  Peraena  had  been 
conquered  at  Pydna,  Ion  delivered  up  at  Samo- 
thrace  to  Co.  Odavius  (the  commander  of  the 
Boman  fleet)  the  king's  younger  children,  who  had 
been  entmsted  to  hia  care.  (Liv.  ihi.  58,  xW. 
6.)  [E.  E.] 

.  ION  Ow).  I,  Of  Chios,  was  one  of  the  iive 
Athenian  tragic  poets  of  the  canon,  and  also  a  cora- 
[>oaer  of  other  kinds  of  poetjy  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
Drose  writer,  both  of  history  and  philosophy.  He 
tioued  by  Slraho  (xW.  p.  646)  among  the 


cehibrat 


of  Chios 


He 


I  of  Or- 


thotnenea,  and  was  eumamed  the  son  of  Xuthi 
the  latter  was  probably  a  nicknf 


Xnthus,  the  lather 
of  the  mythical  Ion.  (Schol.  ad  Arisioph.  Fan. 
B30  ;  Suid.  Eudoc.  Haipocr.  j.  v.)  When  very 
young  ho  went  to  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
souety  of  Cimon,  of  whom  he  left  laudatory  notices 
in  some  of  his  works  (probably  in  the  imyiwiiiiara), 
which  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.     (Oim.  5,  9, 16.) 


Thei 


T  inform 


ised  Pericli 

been  his  rival  in  love.  (Aih.  i.  p.  436,  {.)  Ion 
was  ^miitarly  acquainted  with  AeschytuB,  if  we 
may  believe  an  anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  [De 
Pnfed.  H)  Vh-l.  8,  p.7fl),  bat  he  did  not  come 
forward  as  a  tragedian  till  after  that  poet's  death. 
We  also  learn  from  Ion  himself  (in  his  iirt^iiiiiai. 


Chios,  when  the  It 


ION, 
',  0.)  that  he  met  Sophocles  at 

oa,  B.  c  440.  H  is  first  tragedy 
was  brought  out  in  the  Svtd  Olympiad  (B.  c.  452)  j 
he  ia  mentioned  aa  third  in  competition  with  Euri- 
pides and  lophon,  in  01.  87,  4  (b.  c  439— 438); 
and  he  died  before  a.c  421,  aa  appears  from  the 
Peace  of  Ariatophanea  (8S0),  which  wasbronght 
oat  in  that  year.     Only  one  victory  of  Ion's  is 

g^ned  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  prizes  at  the 
same  time,  he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a 
pitcher  of  Chian  wine.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  I.  e.  ; 
Suid.  s.  V.  'AftJMiioi  i  Ath.  i.  p.  3,  f.  i  Enslath,  ad 
Horn.  p.  US4,  24.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  a  man  of  conaiderable  wealth. 

The  number  of  his  tragedies  is  variously  stated 
at  12,  3D,  and  40.  We  have  the  titles  and  a  few 
ftj^gmenta  of  II,  namely,  'Aya/iifoftatf,  'AAk/i^vti^ 

^Tvif  Sci!Tt|»;,  TcuKpoT,  'OftfiK^,  EdpurfSai,  and 
Aa^TT^f,  of  which  the  ^0/iipd\^  was  a  eatyrio 
drama.  Longinua  (33)  deacrihes  the  atyle  of  Ion's 
tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  refinements  and  want 
of  boldneas,  and  he  adds  an  expression  which  ahows 
the  distance  which  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  the  best 
of  their  rivala,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
compare  Ihe  value  of  tlie  Oedipus  with  that  of  all 
the  tragedies  of  Jon  taken  together.  Nevertheless, 
■  ■      ?m,  for 

beautiful  passages  in 
the  extant  fragments  of  his  tragedies.  Commenta- 
ries were  written  upon  him  by  Arcealans,  Bntton 
of  Sinope,  DidymuB,  Epigenea,  and  even  by  Ari- 
starchuB.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  31  i  Ath.  x.  p.  436,  f, 
xl.  p.  468,  c,  d,  xiv.  p.e34,  c,  c.) 

Besides  his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophmies,  that  Ion  also  wrote  lyric 
poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  paeans,  hymns,  scholia, 
and  elegies.  Respecting  hia  comedies,  a  doubt  has 
been  raised,  on  account  of  tlie  confusion  between 
comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
writings  of  the  grammarians  ;  but,  in  tiie  case  of  so 
universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  the  prohability  aeema  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  scholiast's  statement.  Of  his 
elegies  we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.     (Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  L  p.  161.) 

His  prose  works,  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  are  one  called  ■irpf<i€fBTiK6i',  which 
some  thought  spurious  i  Krlirir,  Koojui^o^unts, 
ilirDfii^juaTB,  and  some  others,  which  are  not  speci- 
fied. The  nature  of  the  first  of  these  works  is  not 
known.  The  fidl  title  of  the  icTtira  was  Xlau 
Kriffis  %  it  was  an  historical  work,  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  apparently  in  imitation  of  Hetodotua : 
it  waa  probably  the  some  as  the  avyypti^,  which 
is  quoted  by  Paueanias  (vii.  4.  §  6.)  The  Koo-fui- 
\gyiKSi  is  probably  the  same  as  the  philosophical 
work,  en^tled  Tpiaynis  (or  ■rpiayiwi),  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  treatiae  on  the  constitntinn  of  things 
according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  some 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  The  thra/ivn- 
ftara  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  iri- 
Sniiloi  or  i«ST|^ifT""i!  (Pollux,  ii.  88.),  which  con- 
tained either  an  account  of  his  own  travels,  or  oj 
the  visits  of  great  men  to  Chioa.  (Bentley,  Episl. 
ad  JoL  MUliam,  Chronico  Joaama  Matelae  ndj^cta, 
Oxon.  )69I,  Venet.  1733;  t^ast.  pp.494— 510 
ed.  Lips.;C.Nieherding,  Z»e/oniaCM  Fiia,  Mori- 


lOPHON. 
Jim,  et  Stttdas  Doetrinae,  with  t}ie  fisgrneaU,  Lips. 
1838i  Kiipke, Ce /oHis /*oe(afl  VHaet  Frogmmtis, 
BeroL  1836,  ajid  in  tha  Z^tsiArifi  fSr  AU^huna- 
misessolo/!,  ie36,  pp.  S89— 605  ;  Welclior,  die 
GHhA.  Trig.  pp.  938—958 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec 
vol.  U.  pp.  307,  SOS;  Ksyaer,  Hint.  Orit.  Trag. 
Graec.  dotting.  1845,  pp.  176— ISO.) 

3.  Ion,  of  EphoBus,  B  rhapsodiat  in  the  tims  of 
SociBleB,  fram  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  is 
named,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers  with 
Ion  of  Chios  ;  bill  Bentley  has  cleariy  proved  (hat 
they  are  diiferent  from  tho  character  and  circum- 
etances  of  the  rhapscdist  aa  described  by  Fhita, 
(Epiit.  ad  Mia. ;  Kitasch,  Proleg.  ad  Plitf.  Ion. ; 
Kajser,  Hiit.  Cril.  Trag.  Groec.  p.  180,1     [P.  S.] 

laNICUS  ("Iwcuni!),  a  physician  of  Sardis  in 
Ljdia,  whose  lather  had  also  followed  the  same 
prufeseion  with  credit  He  studied  medicine  under 
Zenon,  and  wm  a  fellow-pupd  of  Oribaains  and 
Magnua,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
aficr  Christ.  Ennapius,  who  has  given  a  short  ac- 
count of  hia  life  {De  Vit.  FMloi.  p.  174,  ed.  Ant- 
werp.), says  that  he  was  not  only  well  skilled  in 
all  the  branches  of  medical  acienco,  but  that  he  had 
also  paid  atlentlon  to  rhetoric,  logic,  and  poetiy, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.   [W.  A.  G.J 

lO'NIDES  (lowlSfSocTioi'ittSei),  aname  borne 
by  four  nyinphB  believed  to  possess  healing  powers. 
They  had  a  temple  on  the  river  Cjtherun  in  Elia. 
and  derived  their  nan:ie  from  a  mythical  Ion,  a  son 
of  Gai^ttiis,  who  was  believed  to  have  led  a  colony 
from  Athene  to  those  districts.  The  story  nn- 
doubtedly  arose  from  the  existence  of  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  spot  where  their  sanctuary  stood. 
(Pans.  tL  as.  J4 !  Stiah,  viii.p.  356.)    [L.  8.] 

rOPE  ("Iifinj),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  wife  of 
CepheuB,  from  whom  the  town  oE  Joppa  derived 
its  name.  (Sleph.  Byz.  s.v.)  In  the  legends  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  ehe  is  called  Cneslo- 
peia.  [L.  S.J 

I'OPKOa (lofiSo).  ThelegitimnteeonofSopho- 
clea,  by  Nioostcate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet. 
He  brought  out  tre^iedies  during  the  life  of  his 
fiither  ;  and,  according  to  a  scholiast,  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  [Iplniirt  tMntrpus).  He  is  said  to 
have  contended  with  his  &the[  (  Fit  Soph.) ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  he  gained  the  second  place  in  a 
contest  with  Euripides  and  Ion,  in  b.  c  428.  (Arg, 
in  Em.  Hipp.)  He  was  still  flourishing  infl.c, 
405,  the  year  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out 
the  Frogs.  The  comic  poet  speaJta  of  him  as  tho 
only  good  tragedian  left,  but  eipresaes  a  doubt 
whether  he  will  austain  his  reputation  without  the 
help  of  his  fether  (who  had  lately  died);  thus  in- 
sinuating either  that  Sophocles  had  assisted  lophon 
in  the  composition  of  hia  plays,  or  that  lophon  was 
bringing  out  his  fether's  posthumous  tragedies  as 
hia  own.  The  number  of  lophon's  tragedies  was 
fiO,  of  which  the  following  are  mentioned  by  Suidas: 
'Ax'^*-*"ii|  TiiAeJwi,  'AKTofdU',  'IKlov  vipirn, 
A(Ja^«(!,  Biitx<^  Utfetis:  the  last  two  tiUaa 
evidently  belong  to  one  play.  To  theae  aliould 
perhaps  lie  added  b  satytic  diaraa  entitiod  A^X^iSoL 
(Qem.  Alei.  SIrom.  i.  p.  380.)  Of  all  his  dramas, 
only  a  very  few  lines  are  preserved.  For  the  cele- 
brated story  of  his  undutifnl  charge  Rgajnst  his 
father,  see  Sothoclbs.  Sophocles  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  recondled  to  lophon,  who  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  father's  tomb,  in  which  particular  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  composition  of  the  Oeiliptis  at 
Cofomw.     (Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  ext.  !3.)     There  ia  a 
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ot  the  Ant/gone  tn  lophon.  (Snid.  ».  v.  loifnoi', 
EofDJcAflli  AiTstoph.  Ran.  73 — 73,  and  schol. ; 
Welcker,  die  GHsch.  Trag.  pp.  976—977  ;  Kayser, 
Hist  cm.  Trag.  Graec.  pp.  76—79  ;  Fabric 
SiM.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  pp.  308,  309.) 

2.  Of  Qiioasua,  s  composer  of  oracles  in  hejca- 

oftheoradesof  Amphiaraua.    (i.34.}3.)  [P.  S.J 
lOPHOSSA  CIo'>S™o),  a  daughter  of  Acetes, 
commonly  called  Chalciope.      (SchoL  ad  Apotlim. 
Rial.  ii.  1115, 115S  ;  Hesych.  s.v.)        [L.  8.] 

lOPS  ("loif').  a  hero  who  had  a  aanctuary  at 
Sparta,     (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

JORNANDES,  or  JORDA'NES,  as  he  ia 
called,  perhaps  correctiy,  in  the  Codex  Ambrosia- 
nua,  and  some  other  MS.  of  his  works,  an  hiatorian 
of  more  renown  than  merit,  yet  of  such  great  im- 
portance, that  without  him  our  knowledge  of  the 
Golhs  and  other  barbarians  would  bo  very  limited. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I., 
or  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  but  we  know' 
neither  the  ^me  of  his  birtii  nor  that  of  hia  death. 
He  was  a  Goth  ;  his  fether's  name  was  Alanova- 
muthis,  and  his  grandfather,  Peria,  had  been  no- 
tatins,  or  private  and  slats  secretary,  to  Candax, 
king  of  the  Alani.  Jomandes  held  the  same  ollice 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  took  orders,  and  was  made  it 
bishop  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Ravenna,  but  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient 
evidence,  and  is  the  less  credible  as  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  "Vitae  Epiacoporaro  Ravenna- 
tium  "  by  Agnellua,  who  Uyed  in  the  middle  of  the 

Jernandes  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works 
written  in  the  Latin  huiguage.  The  first  is 
entitled  De  Gelatam  {Qoihanini)  Origme  et  Hdms 
Geslii,in  which  he  relates  the  history  of  thoGoths 
from  their  earliest  migrations  down  to  tiieir  sub- 
jugation by  Beliaarins  in  5H  ;  adding,  how- 
ever, some  &cts  which  took  place  after  that  event, 
from  which  vm  may  infer  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
Aschbaoh,  the  eminent  author  of  the  eeichit^le 
der  Wes^lhen,  characteriaee  this  work  as  follows : 
"  In  many  tespecla  this  work  is  very  valuable,  be- 
cause the  author  has  derived  much  information  from 
the  old  tiadttiona  of  the  Goths,  and  relates  things 
which  we  find  neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the 
Greek  writers.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  de- 
serves very  Uttle  credit,  since  it  ia  written  without 
any  criticism,  abonnding  in  fables,  and  betraying 
every  where  the  author's  eitrame  ignorance.  Ha 
ia  the  principal  source  of  the  common  belief  which 
confounded  the  Goths,  the  Getae,  and  the  Scythi- 
ans, being  misled  by  earlier  Soman  and  Greek 
writers,  with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainlod ; 
and  he  thus  ascribes  to  the  Goths  whatever  the 
ancients  report  of  the  Scythians  and  Getae,  and 
places  the  emigration  of  the  Goths  in  the  remotest 
time.  Hia  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  the  Goths 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  their  eiiensive  dominions 
and  great  power  during  the  rrign  of  king  Herman- 
ric  {in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  are  among 
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the  Goths,  or  Oelae,  aa  he  calls  them,  in  tirslve 
voluiueB,  by  the  "  Senaior"  (CaBsiodorus),  to  which 
he  added  several  things  which  he  had  rend  in  the 
Boidan  Old  Gceelt  writers,  and  he  also  drew  up  the 

episodes,  according  to  hie  own  knowledge  dt  taste. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  JomandeB  with  jnu% 
inTentions  ;  his  lault  is  credulit;  and  wiuit  nSjadg- 
ment ;  and  none  of  his  statements  ought  to  be  re- 
jected without  a  previous  careful  examination.  This 
remark  refers,  among  atber  esamplee,  to  his  account 
of  the  second  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila,  for  which 
he  is  the  only  authority.  In  spile  of  so  many  de- 
fects, tlie  history  of  the  Goths  by  Jornandes  is  a 
very  interesting  worh,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  said  against  him  by  modem  historians,  they 

they  owe  a  great  deal  of  information  to  him. 

Ths  second  work  of  Jornandes  is  entitled  Be 
Jisffiutram  aa  T^nmomja  Saceeaaitme,  being  a  abort 
compendium  of  the  most  remarliable  events  from 
the  ereatioa  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Naiv 
ses,  in  663,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only  va- 
luable for  some  accounts  of  several  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  north,  and  the  countries  which  they 
inhainted. 

Editions,  nearly  all  of  which  comprehend  both 
the  works ; — Editio  princepa,  with  FauJus  Diaco- 
lins,  by  C.  Peutingar,  Augsburg,  151B,  fbi. ;  with 
Procopius,  by  Beatns  Rbenaiiua,  Basel,  1631,  foL  j 
with  Cassindorufl,  by  G.  Fourrier,  Paris,  1 579,  fi>L, 
1533,  and  often,  by  B.  Vulcanius,  with  ProcopiRS 
and  some  minor  writers,  Iieyden,  1597,  8vo.  j  the 
some,  reprinted  in  Sffriptares  GfAh.  et  LwffoA.  'Her^ 
Leyden,  1617,  Svo.,  and  in  Hugo  Grotias,  His.'. 
Qo(h.  FaBd.  et  Loi^b^  Amsterdam,  1655,  167S, 
fivo.,  by  GruCer,  in  HisL  Aug.  Scf^L  Lai.  Min^ 
Hanover,  1611, Ibl. ;  by  Liadenbrog,  with  Isidorus 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  Hamburg,  1611,  4to. ;  by 
Garet,  with  Cassiodorus,  Paris,  1679,  foL,  reprinted 
Venice,  1 739,  IbL  i  the  same,  revised  by  Muratori, 
in  Tol.  i.  part  i.  of  his  Script.  Ber.  IlaL  :  these  are 
the  two  best  editions.  Tfaeie  ace  several  others, 
hot  we  still  want  a  good  critic^  edidoiu  There  is 
a  bad  French  translation  by  Drouet  do  Maupertnv, 
and  a  better  one  in  Swedish,  by  J.  T,  PeringskiHld, 
Stockholm,  1719,  4W.  Swedish  scholar,  especiaUy 
Peringekibld  and  Eric  BenzeUne,  have  devoted 
innch  time  and  kbour  to  writing  commentaries  upon 
Jornandes,  which  the  reader  oueht  to  peruse  with 
no  leas  caution  than  the  original  (Fabric  BibL 
Med.  el  /n/  Loimil, ;  Bitl.  Lai.  vol,  iii.  p.  7  ;  Voss. 
Da  Bat.  Lai.  ilb.  ii.)  [W.  P.] 

JpSE'PHOSClBinjjro!  or.'Ii^injjnro!).  1.  Of 
ALE^KAF'naTA,  archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople  {reckoned  to  be  the 
eighth  oecumenical  council  by  the  Latm  church) 
hdd  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
(i.  D.  369),  as  viutrius  of  the  absent  patriarch  of 
AlBJcandria,  Michael.  A  Latin  version  of  a  written 
address  presented  by  Josephus  at  the  council  is 
^ven  in  the  OoaeSia.  (Vol.  viii  col.  1111,  cd. 
Labbo ;  tdI.  T.  col.  887,  ed.  Hardooin  ;  vol  xvi. 
col.  148,  ed.  Manffl ;  Fabric.  BiO.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p. 
£9  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt,  vol  iL  p.  66,  ed.  Oxford, 
1740—1742.) 

2.  Of  AaiuATKGA.  There  is  an  andent  tradi- 
tion that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  sent  by  the 
acostle  PhiUp  to  preach  the  gospe!  in  Britain  ;  and 
this  tradition  waa  gravely  uiged  at  the  conndl  of 
Constance,  i.D.  I4I4,  in  adispute  between  the 


JOSEPHUS. 
representatives  of  tiie  French  and  English  churches 

Some  writers,  for  instance  Bale,  have  ascribed 
to  Joseph  of  Acunalhea  Epialo/ae  qmedam  ad 
^icelesiaa  BriteMiworran ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
whether  any  such  writings  ever  ejtisted,  and  still 
zreater  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness.  (Fabric, 
p.  S9  !  Cod.  ApBcFgph.  Novi  Tesf. 


p.  506  ;  Ittigius,  fi 
tqL  ZlisaBftat.  c.  13.) 

3.  BBVBNNiua.     [Bbyenniub.] 

4.  CnaigTiANus.     [See  No.  IS] 
B.  Confessor,    IStudita,] 

6.  Of  CONSrANTINOPlE,  J.      [Oenesius.J 

7.  Of  CoKSTANTiNoFLB,  2,  Joseph,  who  pre- 
viously held  the  archbishopric  of  i^hesns,  was 
elected,  A.  D.  1416,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Some  writers  have  placed  his  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  A.  D.  1434  ;  but  the  date  given  above 
on  the  authority  of  Sylveatei  Sgnrepulus,  or 
Syropulus  (Hisl.  Condi.  Plorent.  is.  16),  is,  we 
believe,  more  correct  The  emperor  Joannes  Pa- 
laeologus  11.  was  extremely  anxious,  for  political 
reasons,  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Ittin  churches :  the  patriarch  did  not  ppose  th  s, 
but  contended  for  holding  the  council  a  C  nstan  i- 
nople  ;  but  after  a  time  tho  emperor  p  a  led  on 
him  to  altar  his  determination,  and  to  s  d  1  ga  s 
tothecouncilofEasel,  A.D.  1434.  (A  a  C  n  / 
Basil.  Sessio  xii.)       The    heads  of     ho  G  eck 

embrace  his  part  in  the  dispute  with  the  co  1  of 
Basel,  and  determined  to  attend  the  rival  council  of 
Ferrsni,  A.  o.  1438,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Florence.      The  patriarch    Joseph   attended  this 

various  devices,  to  avoid  recognising  the  precedence 
of  the  pDpe.be  showed  himsdf  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  proposed  union,  ur^ng  upon  his  companjons 
and  attendants  the  necessity  of  conciliating  tlie 
latins.  Towards  the  close  of  the  council  he  fell 
ill,  and  during  his  illness  was  induced  to  subscribe 
the  dogmas  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  points  in 
dispute,  partly,  according  te  Sguropulus,  by  the  bad 
fiiith  of  Bessarion,  who  having,  at  Joseph's  testiest, 
read  to  him  the  judgments  of  the  faLhera  on  these 
points,  made  various  omissions  and  alterations,  to 
suit  his  purpose.  Jt^eph,  however,  appears  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  yield,  and  probably  only  re- 
q^uired  an  excuse  i  he  bitteriy  rebuked  some  Greek 
prelates,  who  showed  less  pliability  than  fiimself^ 
He  died  at  Florence  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
council,  June  10.  a.  a.  1439.  Joseph  wrote  i^tis- 
tola  ad  GjneiHutn  BasiHeaBe  and  Bttlia  pltaaliea 
nissa  ConeHio  Baalietiai,  given  in  a  Latin  version 
in  the  ConeSia.  His  ruipii,  Senimlia,  delivered 
at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  his  TtXtvriuit 
f^io),  Eitrmia  SeBlentia,  written  the  night  of  his 
death,  are  olao  ^ven  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
a»«al!a.  (Vols,  xii  col.  545,  571,  xiii.  coL  482, 
494,  ed.  Labbe;  voht.  viiL  coL  1189,  1316,  ix. 
393,  405,  ed.  Hardonin  ;  vols.  xxii.  97,  128,  iiii. 
994,  ID03,  ed.  Manai.)  And  one  or  two  of  hb 
speeches  are  given  by  ^nropnlus.  (CimeSia,  vol. 
at. ;  Sguropulus,  HUtoria  Condi.  fVoreniim,  jias- 
nm ,'  t^ve.  Hist.  Lilt.  vol.  ii.  AppendiiPj  p.  1 1 8  ; 
Fabric.  BiiL  Gr.  vol  xi.  p.  479.) 

8.  Flavius.     [See  below.] 

9.  Genbsius.    [Gbnemub  ] 

10.  GoaioNtDBS,  or  Joskfh  Bbn  Gorion,  or 
-TosiFPO'i.    The  Jewish  histoiian,  Flavius  Jubb 
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phus,  raentiona  mnong  his  contiidporaries  and 
couiitrymeti  unothcr  Jnsephus  or  Joseph,  wham  He 
diBtinguJHhee  (Oe  BeU.  Jad.  ii.  20,  si™  25)  as 
uiis  ruififwras,  the  BOD  of  Qurion.  In  the  middle 
nges  thtire  appeared  a  histm^  of  the  Jewe  (^HisiorKt 
Judaka),  wcitWu  in  Hebrew,  in  an  easy  and  even 
elegajit  style,  professedl;  b;  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  a 
priest,  or,  iu  the  name  is  Latinized,  Josephua  Gorio- 

the  Jcuiish  Ataigialies  and  with  the  JeiciiA  War  of 
Flavins  Joaephus,nMB  regcirded  by  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages  with  great  favonr,  and  was  supposed  by 

JosephuB.  But  the  general  conclusion  of  Chiietian 
eritics  of  modem  times  is,  that  the  Uistoria  Ju- 
iloKa  it  not  written  either  by  Flaiina  Josephua  or 
by  the  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  his  contemporaiy,  but 
is  a  Ibrgery,  compiled  chiefiy  from  a  Latin  version 
of  the  worka  of  Flavins  Josephua  by  a  Uter  writer, 
probably  a  French  Jew  of  Brittany  or  Tonraine, 
after  the  Mxih  centnry,  aa  appears  by  his  applying 
names  to  places  and  nations  which  were  not  in  nae 
till  then.  As  thehiatoiy  ia  in  Hebrew,  a  farther 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work. 

11.  HTMNOORaPHUS,  a  Greek  eccleaiastio, 
Bcenophylajt,  or  keeper  of  the  aacred  yeasela  under 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century,  wrote  Mariaie,  appareii%  a  hymn  or 
service  in  honour  of  the  Vir^ri,  of  which  a  I^tin 
version,  witli  notes,  was  published  by  Ippolito 
Mamcci,  Rome,  Bvo,  1662, '  (Fabiic.  Biit  Or.  vol 
T.p.60.) 

-  12.  HvpoMHESTTCT  AucTOR,  BomctimeB  called 
JosHPHUs  Chuistianub,  has  been  conjectured  by 
VoBsius  to  be  the  Joseph  of  Tiberias  who,  haying 
been  converted  &om  Judaism  la  Christianity,  was 
mised  by  Constantine  the  GrcAt  to  the  rank  of 
cornea,  and  was  the  friend  and  host  of  Epiplianius 
(comp.  Epiphan.  Adv.  Haerea.  zm.  i — 12)  ;  hot 

with  Vosaius,  has  shown  that  there  are  good  reasons, 
derived  from  the  work  itself,  for  plating  the  author  of 
the  IfypoJmeslicoa  early  in  the  fifth  century,  about 
A.  n.  420,  long  al^r  the  friend  of  Epiphamus,  who 
was  already  an  aged  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  work  'Ii«riii"ro"  fliS^W 
TiTDfinf4TTiH^^,  Josapki  Hyponaiesticon  seu  LS/efbts 
MenkiriaUs  or  Contmonilorium^  is  devol«d  chiefly 
lo  the'iemoial  of  such  doubts  or  difficulties  as 
might  occur  to  less  instructed  Christians  in  rffiuling 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  usually  divided  into  five 
books,  and  107  chapters.  Chapter  136  is  an  ex- 
tract fporo  Ilippolytus  of  Thebea  [Hipfolvtus, 
'  No.  3],  interpolated,  aa  Cave  supposes,  by  a  later 
band.  Thia  eitmct  inclined  Fabricius,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  regard  it  aa  an  interpolation,  lo 
Tllace  the  writi'c  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  it 
was  pri^lily  the  same  reason  which  induced  Onl- 
Undius  to  assign  to  the  work  the  date  A.n,  1000. 
But  the  editor  of  the  last  and  posthanious  volume 
of  the  BMiMiesa  of  Gallaiidius  supports  the  con- 
clusion of  Cave  aa  to  the  earlier  existence  of  the 

of  Tiberias.  The  materiids  of  the  work  are  chiefly 
■taken  from  Flavins  Joaephns,  who  is  once  or  twice 
'Cited  by  name  ;~  and  Cava  suspects  that  the  work 
was  originally  anonymous,  and  that  the  name  of 
Joaephus  indicated,  not  the  author's  name,  but  the 
source  from  which  he  borrowed  his  alatementa  ; 
but  that  being  mistaken  for  the  author's  name,  he 
received  the  designation  of  Christianus,  by  way,of 
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distftiction  from  Flavins  Joaeptins.  The  Hj/po- 
mmstkos  was  first  published  by  Fabridus,  witli  a 
Latin  version  and  notea,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Codex  Pteud^}^rt^}&as  VeUfis  Teslame^ti^  vol.  ii, 
8vo,  Hamb.  1723,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Bccoud 
edition  of  that  work  (Bvo.  Hamb.  1741),  and  by 
Gallaitdiua  in  the  volume  above  mentioned  (the 
Uth)  of  the  Biblioaeea  Patnm,  foL  Venice,  17S1, 
Oudm  T^qfixAitheHypomnes^Gotia  an  interpolated 
Greek  veraion  of  portiona  of  the  Hebrew  work  of 
the  Pseudo  Joseph  Ben  Goiion  [No,  10],  (Cave, 
HiaLLilt.  vol,  L  p,  397;  Fabric  fliit  Groa;.  vol.  v. 
p.  60,  vol.  viii.  p.  347,  voL  li.  p.  SI ;  and  Cod. 
Pie<id.  Vet.  Test,  vol  ii.r  Galland.  BUd.  Palmin, 
Tol,  xiv. ;  Oudin,  OMnmesi,  de  Sor^ilor,  Ecditiast. 
vol.  ii.  col.  1058,  &c.) 

13.  Of  Mbthonb,  a  defence  of  the  Florentine 
council  A.  D.  1439,  and  of  the  nnioii  there  negoti. 
aled  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  charches,  in 
reply  to  Marcus  Eugenicus  of  Ephesus  [Eugsni- 
cus],  is  extant,  under  the  name  of  Joseph,  bishop 
of  Methone  (ModonJ,  in  the  PeJoponnesua,  It  is 
entitled  'AroAayla  eii  tJ  ypo^'oruii'  Hvpai  Mi^tou 
ToO  EiytPtKov  fi^po7ro\tTov  ^Eipitrov^  lieapotmo  ad 
LibeUam  Domini  Marci  ^^uffenu^  Metropoliiae 
E^iieai,  and  is  given,  with  a  Laljn  version  by  Ju. 
Matt,  CaryophiluB,  in  the  CanoHia  (vol  liii,  cof, 
677,  &c,  ed.  Labbe,  and  vol  ix.  col.  549,  &c^  ed. 
Hardouin).  Of  this  Joseph  of  Methone,  Sguropii- 
las  relates  that  he  represented  himself  to  uie  pa- 
tiiaich  Joseph  of  Constantinople  [No.  7],  when  the 
latter  lonched  at  Methone,  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  to 

the  Greek  church.  It  ao,  his  Bubsequent  change 
wa«  countenanced  by  the  example  of  tlie  patriarch 
himself,  and  of  the  leading  prelates  who  attended 
the  council.  There  is  also  extant  another  defence' 
of  the  Florentine  council,  entitled  'Wdnm  too 
UpaTeiipias  tuB  lIADiio-iaSijuiu  AufAt^it  irtpl  tiji 
Sicb^fopSii  T^s  oSinjt  fiftToy  VpaiKuy  iral  AaTivtoy  ijt 
T€K^vipi  TTii  itpas  Ka\  6rfias  irovSiov  TTiiiviXta- 
pevrtif  yfygfUiftjy^  Joaaitis  A  riAipreab^feri  Pij/^iaifeni 
Disccpiatio  ds  Z>iffvrentiis  inter  Grdecoa  e(  Latinos  et 
de  Suerosanela  Ss^odo  Fltnvntina.  Allatius  and  Fa- 

Joannea  Plusiadenos  changed  his  name  to  Jo- 
eephue  on  beconiing  bishop  of  Methone.  Allatius 
founds  his  supposition  on  the  &ct,  th^t  a  MS.  of 
the  Heepoji^  ad  Marciaa  JSphexinam^  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library'  at  Mihut,  bears  in  its  title  the  nam^ 
of  Joannes  Plusiadenos ;  to  which  it  may  he  added 
that  there  kk  or  were  extant  in  modem  Greek, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Allatius,  some  MS. 
Cfmcioues  in  dies  Q^tadn^esimalis  Jejitaii,  by  Ja- 
seph  of  Methone,  in  the  title  of  which  he  is  aur- 
named  Flusiadenua,  Cave  denies  the  identity  of 
the  two,  because  Sgntopu3ua  has  called  Joseph  of 
Methone  a  Latin  (o  'Fu^afw  JirCiTKaini!),  but  this 
probably  only  refers  to  his  support  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Latin  church.  Oudin  translates  the  ex- 
pression "  a  Romanorum  aucloritate  derivans.'^ 
The  Disc^ilalio  de  D^irrenliii,  &c,,  was  published 
by  AUaiiuB  in  his  Oraecia  OriAodoao,  vol.  i.  p.  683, 
Sec,  4to.  Homo,  1652.  The  author  of  the  Dixep- 
iatio  refers  to  a  defence  of  the  Qutngiu  Ovinia 
Concitii  Flayentita,  which  he  had  previously  written, 
and  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  published  ; 
but  Oudin  suspects  it  ia  the  Apologia  pro  qitinqao 
Cajatibus  ConrMii  Florerdini,  commonly  ascribed  to 
Georgius  Scholaiius,  or  Gennadius,  of  Constanti- 
nople. .[GKNNADHJi.,  No.  2.]     We  may  here  add, 
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thnt  this  Apologia  bss  been  printed  not  only  in 
Latiu,  as  Btaied  in  the  ariicie  refbrted  to,  bnt  also 
in  Greek  (Rome,  i577),  and  in  modern  Greek,  with 
B  Latin  nreion  (Rome,  Ito.  16S1I).  Micolans 
CaaiNcnBs  cites  a  work  of  Jnaimes  Plnauidenus, 
Jiiain^utieiuuSeciaidumfiaBtra  Maroon  Ephexamm. 
(Allatiiia,  (?fa«.  OMod.  l.o.,aj\i^«log.ad  fbl.I.; 
lATe,  HiiLIM.  yoYil,  Appendix,  by  Wbialon,f p. 
151,  16?!  Fsbric.  BMolh.  Graee.,  vol.  i,  p.  60, 
ToL  xL  p.  45S ;  Ondio,  Cmitiaeniar.  da  Seriptm;  Ec- 
tiei.  to).  jiL  col.  S422.) 
.    14.  OfSmiLY.    [Studpta.] 


[Srur 
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16.   Of  THBBaALONICA.       [StDDITA, 

.  17.  Of  Tiberias.  [Sea  No,  12.]  [J.  C.  M.] 
JOSB'PHUS,  FLA'VlUS(*A<WKii''l^fftjiraj) 
(he  Jewisk  histoFian,  son  of  Matthias,  is  celebrated 
not  onl;  09  «  writer,  but  also  na  a  wturior  and  a 
stateaman.  He  ia  himsslf  our  main  authority  fbi 
the  events  of  hia  life,  a  citciimslance  obiiously  no' 
without  its  drawbacks,  especially  as  he  is  by  ni 
means  averse  to  self- laudation.  He  waa  bom  a' 
Jerusalem  m  A.  u.  37,  the  firat  year  of  Caligula'i 
reign,  and  the  fourth  atler  our  Lord's  ascension 
His  advantages  of  birth  were  rery  considecablB, 
for  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  th( 
Asmonoean  princes,  while  from  his  Gither  he  inhe- 
rited the  prieatly  oflice,  and  belonged  to  the  first 
of  the  24  courses.  (Camf.  1  Chron. 
these  iacls  he  appeals  (  Vit  1 )  to  public  records, 
and  iatlniates  that  tht 


f  high  descent. 
He  enjoyed, 


(Comp.  Phot  BM  pp.  167,  168.)  He  enjoyed, 
as  we  may  well  snppose,  an  excdlent  educatir 
and  eihibited  great  proo&  ef  diligence  and  tale 
in  his  boyhood,  insomuch  that,  even  in  his  four- 
-  teenth  year,  he  was  resorted  to  by  chief  priests  and 
other  eminent  men  who  wished  for  infbmiation  on 
recondite  quesUona  of  the  Jewish  law.  Nor  was 
his  attention  confined  to  such  studies  ;  for  St. 
Jerome  (the  most  learned  perhaps  of  the  fathers), 
referring  especially  to  his  treatise  Bg«nst  Apion, 
expresses  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature,  {Hieron,  ad 
Mags.  Orat,  Episl.  83.)  At  the  age  of  16  he  set 
himself  to  exnaine  the  merits  and  pretensions  of 
the  chief  Jewish  sects,  with  the  view  of  making  a 
selection  from  ^nong  them  ;  and  if  in  this  there 
was  much  self-confidence,  there  was  also,  at  this 
time  of  his  life  at  least,  no  little  earnestness  in  his 
straggle  to  grasp  the  truth,  for  we  find  him  spend- 
ing three  years  in  the  desert,  nnder  the  teaching  of 
one  Banue,  and  following  his  example  of  rigorous 
BBceticism.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  adhered  to  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
lisees,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  closely  resembling 
the  Stoics,  (Anl.  Jtiii,  5,  g  9,  xviiL  2,  Bell  Jud. 
ii.  8,  Vit.  2,)  When  he  was  26  years  old  he  went 
to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests 
whom  Fettx,  the  pcocunitor  of  Judaea,  had  sent 
thither  as  prisoners  on  some  trivial  charge.     After 

picked  ,up  bv  a  vesssl  of  C  jrene,  and  safely  landed 
at  Pnteoli ;  and  heing  intcoduced  to  Poppaea  by 
an  actor  named  AUturus,  ha  not  only  ejected  the 
.release  of  his  friends,  but  received  great  presents 
from  the  empress,  (  Tsf.  3.)  By  some  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  shipwreck  alluded 
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from  Puteoli  to  Home  in  company,  and  that  the 
apostle  was  himself  one  of  the  persons  on  whoso 
hehalf  Josephns  undertook  the  journey.  (Ottina, 
SpvAleg.  ess  Jolepio,  pp.  336— 338;  Bp.  Gray's 
Comectios  of  &c™i  and  ClmsiaU  Literature,  vol 
i.  p.  3£7.  &c.)  Such  a  notion,  however,  rests  on 
no  giDonds  but  pure  iiincy,  and  the  points  of  diifei^ 
ence  between  the  two  events  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  mention,  and  too  obvious  to  require  it. 
The  hypolhesis,  moreover,  clearly  involves  the 
question  of  the  relighs  of  Joeephus,  which  will  be 
considered  below.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he 
found  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  eagerly  bent  on 
a  revolt  from  Home,  from  which  he  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  dissuade  them  ;  but  failing  in  this, 
ha  professed,  with  the  other  leading  men,  to  enter 
into  the  popular  designs.  After  the  retreat  of 
Ckstius  GALLua  from  Jerusalem,  Josephus  was 
chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
sent  to  manage  aimirs  in  Galilee,  having  instnic- 
tions  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  perauade  the  seditious 
in  that  province  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to 
entrust  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  rulers. 
(  Vit.  4-7,  BeS.  Jud.  ii.  30,  §  4.)  It  would  cany 
US  beyond  our  liraila.fo  enter  into  the  detmla  of  his  , 
government  in  Galilee,  which  he  appears,  however, 
.0  have  conducted  throughout  with  consummate 
irudence  and  ability.  From  the  Homans  until  the 
irrival  of  Vespasian,  he  did  not  experience  much 
innoyance  ;  and  such  eSocls  as  they  made  against 
him  £o  eaaly  repelled :  meanwhile,  he  took  care  to 
discipline  the  Oalilaeans,  and  to  fortify  their  prin" 
^pal  towns.  ( va.  4,&o.,  24,  43,  Bell.  J«d.  ii.  30, 
iiii  4,  6.)  His  chief  troubles  and  dangers,  from 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  life,  arose  from  the  envy  and  machi- 
LOng  his  own  countrymen. 


the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.     But  Josephus  had 

e  Galilaeans  ;  and  this,  combined  with  his  own 
Bsonce  of  mind  and  ability  in  counter-plotting, 
tabled  him  to  bafSe  eflectually  the  attempts  of  his 
.iponenti.     (FiV,  13—66,  BelL  Jud.  ii,  SO,  31.) 
The   appearance  of  Vespauan   and   his  army  in 
Galilee  spread  terror  &r  and  wide,  so  that  all  but  a 
few  deserted  the  camp  of  Josephus  at  Claris  ;  and 
he,  having  no  hope  of  the  success  of  the  war,  with- 
drew to  Tiberias,  to  be  as  &r  as  he  could  from  the 
reach  of  danger,  (fie/t  Ji«i.ilL6,  Fj(.74.)  Thence 
!ent  letters  to  the  Sanhedrim,  giving  an  ac- 
it  of  the  state  of  things,  and  impressing  on  them 
necessity  of  mtber   capitulating  of  supplying 
with  forces  suflicient  to  make  head  against  the 
lana.     He  had  no  hope  himself  that  anything 
could  be  done  .ag^nst  the  power  of  Rome,  but 
something  like  a  sense  of  honour  seems  to  have 
restrained  him  from  abandoning,  without  a  struggle, 
the  national  cause  ;  and  accordingly,  when  Vespa-. 
tdvanced  on  lotapata  (the  most  stro  glyf  rt 
if  the  GfdilBean  cities),  Josephas  h    w  h  m 
iito  it,  inspired  the  inhabitants  w  h     urag 
animated  and  directed  them  counsels,  and  d  f  nd  d 
tlie  place  for  47  days  with  no  less  ab  I  y    han 
valour.     lotapata,  however,  was  at  le  gth  tak  o 
its  tall  being,  prempitated  by  the  treach    y    fa 
deserter  ;  and  Josephns,havingescaped  h    ge    ral 
maHBacre,concealedhimself,with40Dthe  s,     aca 
His  place  of  refuge  being  hetrayed  to  th    R         s 
by  a  woman,  Vespasian  sent  several  m       n^    s. 
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(at  NicanoF,  a  Mend  of  JoB^plinB, 
sacrender  on  a  picmise  of  ssfHty. 


jid  among 

His  fiina^c 

that  Buicidq  mm  the  only  Tionourabla  conrsa  ;  and 
cunlinuing  deaf  to  his  arguments,  were  preparing 
to  alay  him,  when  he  pmpoied  that  they  >honld 
rather  put  one  another  to  death  than  fall  each  hj 
his  own  hand.  The  lota  were  cast  euwessifely 
until  Josephiis  aiid  one  ether  jvere  left  the  sole 
Borvivors  i  fbrtunaloly,  or  providential  ly,  aft  he 
Iiinisetf  auggeate,  although  a  third  explanation  may 

auaded  his  remaining  companion  to  abstain  IVom 
the  Mn  of  throwing  away  his  life,  he  quitMd  his 
place  of  refuge^  and  waa  Twonght  before  Veapaaian. 
Many  of  the  Romans  called  ahmd  tor  hia  death, 
but  he  waa  spared  through  the  interoeesion  of  Titus, 
and  Veapauan  desired  him  to  be  strictly  guarded, 
as  he  intended  to  send  him  to  Nero.  Jbsephns 
then,  having  requested  to  apeak  with  the  Roman 
general  in  the  presence  of  a  few  only  gt  his  friends, 
solemnly  announced  to  his  captor  that  he  waa  not 
to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  mere  prisoner,  but 
ae  Ood'a  messenger  to  him,  tn  predict  that  the 
empire  should  one  day  ba  his  and  his  son's  ;  and 
he  profeased  lo  derive  his  prophecy  from  the  aaered 
books  of  the  Jewi.  Acconiing  to  Josephus'a  own 
account,  the  suspicion  of  artifice,  which  Vespasian 
not  nnnaturally  felt  at  first,  waa  removed  on  hia 
finding,  from  the  prisoners,  diat  Josephus  had  pre- 
dicted the  exact  duration  c^  tlie  siege  of  lotapala 
and  hia  own  capture  ;  whereupon  he  loaded  the 
prophet  of  his  greatness  with  valuable  presents, 
though  he  did  not  release  him  immediafely  from 
his  bonds.  Clearly  the  prophecy,  like  that  of  the 
weird  sisters  to  Machetn,  was  one  which  had  a 
tendency  to  fulfil  itselE  (m  74.  75,  BelL  Jyd. 
iii.  7,  8,  vi.  S.  M ;  t™?-  Suet,  Fesp.  i,  B ;  Tac. 
Hiit.-i.  \i\  Zonar.  Aim.'n.  18,  ia.  [6;  Eneeb. 
Hill.  Ecd.  iii.  8;  Snid.  !.  P.  ^\Amp!Oi\  corop. 
HagKai,ii.  7j  Snet.  m  1.) 

When  Vespasian  waa  declared  emperor,  at  Cao- 
sareia,  according  to  Josephua  (Be^  Jjid.  Iv.  10), 
but  according  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  at  Alexan- 
dria (Tac  MisL  ii.  79,  80  \  Snet.  Vesp.  7),  he 
released  Joaephna  from  his  confinement  of  nearly 
three  years  (a.  d.  7U),  his  chdn  being  ca!  from 
him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Titaa,  as  a  aign  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  bound  (Be«.  Jvd.  iv.  10. }  7)  i 
and  hia  reputation  as  a  prophet  was.  of  eonrse, 
greatly  r^ed.  He  waa  preaent  with  Titus  at  the 
si^e  of  Jemsalcni,  and  was  suapected  aa  a  traitor 
both  by  Jews  and  Romans.  From  the  anger  of  the 
latter  he  was  saved  by  Titos,  through  whose  favour 
also  he  waa  ablo  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  brother 
and  of  many  others  after  (he  capture  of  the  cit^. 
Having  been  presented  ivith  a  grant  of  land  ui 
Jndaea,  he  accompanied  Titua  lo  Home,  imd  re- 
ceived the  freedom.rof  the  city  from  Vespasian, 
who  assigned  him,  aa  a  residence,  a  honse  formerly 
occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  honoiuably  to 
the  end  of  his  reign.  The  sarne  fiivour  was  ex- 
.lended  to  him  by  Tims  and  Domitian  as  well,  the 
latter  of  whom  .made  his  lands  in  Judaea  free  from 
tribute.  He  mentions  also  that  he  received  much 
kindness  from  Domitia,  the  wife  of  Domitian. 
{re.76.7fi:  Phot.£W.  p.  170.)  Thenaraeof 
Flavins  he  assumed  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian 
family.  His  time  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
employed  mdnlv  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the 
^imposition  of  his  works.     The  dale  of  his  death 
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cannotbe  fixed  with  accnmcy  ;  but  we  know  that 
he  survived  Agrippa  II.  ( Rt  66),  who  died  in 
A.  n.  97.  Josephua  waa  thrice  married.  Hia  first 
wife,  wham  he  took  at  Vespa^an's  deaire,  was  a 
capta^e;  his  marriage  with  her,  therefore,  since  ha 
was  H  prieat.  waa  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  ac- 
cording Co  his  own  statement  {Aid.  iii.  12,  §  2)  ; 
and  hia  language  (  Pit.  75)  may  imply  that,  when 
he  waa  released  from  his  bonds,  and  had  accom- 
panied Vespasian  lo  Alexandria,  he  divorced  her. 
At  Alexandria  he  took  a  second  wife,  whom  ha 
also  divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  character,  after 
she  had  borne  him  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyr- 
eauna,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life.  His 
third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cyprus,  of  noble  family, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  vii.  Justus  and  Simo- 
oides,  snmamed  Agrippa.     (  Ht.  7fi.) 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Josephns,  we 
have  already  noticed  his  tendency  to  glorify  bis 
own  deeds  and  qaaliljes,  so  that  he  ia  himaRff  by 
no  means  free  from  the  vamty  which  he  charges 
upon  Apion.  {  Vii.  passim.  Bell.  JmL  iiL  7.  g§  .'i, 
le,  8.  §  8,«.  Apioa.  iL  12.)     Nay,  the  weakness 

of  his,  which  might  otherwise  wear  a  purely  reli- 
gious aspect — such  as  his  recngnition  of  a  particular 
Providence,  and  his  belief  in  the  conveyance  of 
divine  intimations  by  dreams.  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  tl. 
§§  3,  7.  Vit.  16,  42.)  Again,  to  say  notlimg  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  uolorious  Agrippa  IL,  his 

frofhne  llatteiy  of  the  Flavian  family,  "  so  gross 
U)  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seems  not 
linmed  with  a  pencil,  but  daubed  with  a  trowel " 
(see  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth's  Dlseonrxi  oa  PiMk 
EdttcatfOR,  Disc  xx.),  is  another  obvious  and  re- 
pulsive feature  in  Josephua.  Hia  early  viut  to 
Rome,  and  introduction  to  the  sweets  of  court 
favour,  must  have  brought  mora  home  to  him  the 
lesson  he  mi?ht  have  Icnmt  at  all  events  from  the 
example  of  Herod  the  Great  and  othera — that  ad- 
herence to  the  Roman  cause  was  the  path  to 
worldly  distinctfon.  And  the.  awe,  with  which 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Rome  inspired  him, 
lay  always  like  a  spell  upon  his  mind,  and  atifled 
bis  pattiolism.  He  felt  pride  indeed  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories,  as 
ia  clear  from  what  are  commonly  called  hia  hooka 
against  Apinn:  his  operations  at  lotapata  weie 
vigorous,  and  he  braved  danger  fearlessly,  though 
even  this  must  he  qualified  by  his  own  confession, 
that  when  he  saw  no  chance  of  finally  repulsing 
the  enemy,  he  formed  a  design  of  escaping,  wllh 
snrae  of  the  chief  men,  &om  the  city  {BelL  Jud.  Iii, 
7.  §S  16,  4c,) :  nor.  lastly,  do  we  find  in  bun  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  country's  miafbrtunoa: 
in  describing  the  miserable  fate  of  Jernsalem,  he  ia 
tree  from  that  tone  of  revolting  coldness  (to  give  it 
the  mildest  name)  which  shocks  ua  so  much  in 
Xenophon^  account  of  the  downfal  of  Athens, 
(.ffetf.  ii.  2.  gg  3,  &c)  But  the  f^nlt  of  Josephua 
was,  that  (aa  paWota  never  do)  he  dSspiured  of  hia 
country.  From  the  very  beginning  he  appears  lo 
have  looked  on  the  national  cause  aa  hop^ess,  and 
to  have  cheriahed  the  intention  of  making  peace 
with  Rome  whenever  he  could.  Thus  he  told 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  Tiberias  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Romans,  though  ho 
thought  it  safer  to  dissemble  his  conviction  ;  and 
he  advised  them  to  do  the  same,  and  to  wait  tor  a 
convenient  season— tt^i/i^i'ouoi  mpii-  ( Vrt.  35,i 
camp.  Be/l.  Jud.  iii.  5)  ;  and  ure  find  him  R^in,  in 
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.    Holding  in  Ibe  main  t)i 

ahstcact  do 

trine*  of 

a  Pharisee,  but  with  the  priii 

legiam\  no  less  than  by  a  rationaUstic  system  of 
modilicatiDn.  Thus  be  epeaks  of  Moses  and  hia 
law  in  a  tone  which  might  he  adopted  by  any  dis- 
belicTer  in  hia  divine  legation.  (iVooem.  ad  Ant, 
§  4,  0.  Apion.  a.  \&.)  He  says  that  Abraham 
went  into  Egypt  (Oen.  lii.),  intending  to  adnpt  the 
Egyptian  views  of  religion,  Bboutd  ha  find  the 
better  than  his  owtl  {Ant  i.  8.  j 
doubtfully  of  the  preservation  ( 
whale.  {Ant.U.  10.  §2.)  Ho 
of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of 
the  R«d  Sea  (tin  Kori  M\iimv  Stov,  elrt  icen' 
aiT&paT*}v\  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  along  the  shore  ef  the  sea  of 
Pampbylia.  {Avt.  ii.  16.1  5  ;  camp.  Air.  Anab.  i 
26;  Strab.iiv.  p.  666.)     He  inlerpFets Eiod.  xzii 


i  \.)     He  spea 
f  Jonah  by  t 


Daniel's  interpretation 
of  the  image  he  detail) 
fourth  kingdom;    butthe 


'.  8.  §  10,  c 
if  Nehncbadne: 


IS  the  triumph  of  the 
!  he  stops,  evidentiy 
1  of  o&nding  tiie  Rdmans.  {Ant.  i.  ID.  %  i.) 
These  instances  may  suffice  :  for  a  [uller  Btatenient 
tee  Bdnch,  Ekoh.  Hiat.  Ft.  Jos^.,  appended  to 
Havercamp's  edition,  vol  iL  p.  iHIO,&c.  After  all 
this,  it  will  not  seem  ancharifable  if  we  ascribe  to 
a  latitudinsrian  indiffisrence,  as  mnch  at  least  as  to 
an  enUghtened  aiid  humane  moderation,  the  oppo- 
ation  of  Josephua'  to  persecntion  in  the  name  of 
relignon,  and  his  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
men  should  be  left,  without  compulsion,  to  serve 
God  according  to  their  omecience.  (rte.23,31.) 

The  way  in  which  Josephus  seemH  10  have  been 
actually  affected  towards  Christianily  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  antecedently  from  a  person  of  such 
a  character.  We  have  no  room  to  enter  fully  into 
the  question  of  the  genuinenesa  of  tiie  lamous  paa- 
BBge  {Ant  iviii.  3.  %  3)  first  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eed.  i.  II,  Jhnt.  Euan.  iiL'  5),-  wherein 
Chl^at  is  spoken  of  as  something  more  Chan  in^-^ 
rfyf  ai^fa  airiv  \iycir  jipii  (for  we  must  riot, 
with  Heinichen,  insist  too  much  on  the  alleged  clas- 
ucal  nsage  of  tiyE)— and  testimony  is  borne  to  his 
miracles,  ta  the  truth  and  wide  reception  of  hia 
doctrines,  to  hia  Measiahship — il  Xfurvis  oSros  ^v, 
and  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  ir^  accordance 
wiih  the  prophecies.  For  a  detailed  discusaon  of 
the  question  v^e  must  refer  the  reitder  to  the  treatise 
of  Daubuz,  and  to  Amoldus's  Collection  of  letters 
on  the  subject,  appended  to  Havercamp's  edition  of 
Josephus  (vol.  i).  p.  189,  &c.),  also  to  Harles'sFa- 
briciua  (vol.  v.  p.  18,  note  bb),  and  especially  to 
Heinichen's  Excursus  on  Enseb.  HiO.  Eed.  i.  1 1 , 
and  the  authors  on  bothadesof  the  controversy,  of 
whom  he  there  gives  a  full  list.  The  external 
evidence  for  the  passage  is  very  strong ;  hut  the 
testimony  which  it  bears  in  favour  of  Christianity 
is  BO  deueive,  that  some  have  concluded  from  it , 
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that  Joeephns  must  have  been  huUself  a  believer, 
an  Ebioidte  Christian  at  least,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Whislon  {Dissert  L),  while  others  have 
adduced  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  as  a 
proof  that  the  passage  is  spurious.  The  former 
opinion  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  positive  tes- 
timony (see  Orig.  Cumm.  ad  Mali.  op.  Haverc  ad 
iait.t  c.  Cets.  p.  35).  and  has  no  support  fiom  the 
workaof  Josephus  beyond  this  one  place  itself.  He 
speaiis,  mdeed,  in  high  terms  of  John  the  Baptist 
(one  of  whose  disciples  Hudson  supposes  Banns  to 
have  been),  hut  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to 
show  that  he  bad  any  correct  notion  of  his  true 
character  as  the  predicted  forerunner  of  our  Lord 
{Ant.  xviii.  6.  §  2).  His  condemnation  also  of  Uie 
murder  of  St.  James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
{A«t  IX.  9.  i  1 ),  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
and  tcai  expressed  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  by  all 
the  most  moderate  men  among  the  Jews ;  and  the 
statement,  quoted  as  from  bim  by  Origen  {IL  ec) 
and  Eusebius  {Hist  Eed.  ii,  23).  that  the  destiuo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  a  punishment  irom  God  for 
this  murder,  is  not  to  be  Brand  in  any  of  our  pre- 
sent copies  of  his  works.  As  lo  his  having  been  an 
Ebionite,  this  conjecture  would  imply  a  warmer 
zeal  for  the  Jewish  hiw  than  he  seema  to  have  felt, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  more  phiusible  (since 
Ihe  Ebionites  «id  BBSenee  liad  much  in  common  ; 
see  Burton's  Bampt.  Led.  vL  notes  81—83).  were 
there  any  good  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  Daubiis 
that,  as  Josephus  was  disposed  in  bis  youth  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Essenes  (to  whom  Jie  thinks  Bauus 
behinged),  so  he  returned  lo  those  opinions  atier 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  when  nothing  more  was  (o 
be  got  by  being  a  Pharisee,  and  was  an  Esseno 
when  he  wrote  his  Antiquities.  We  may  conclude 
then  that  Josephus  was  no  believer  in  Christ ;  bat 
this  need  not,  of  itselt  be  any  barrier  to  our  recep- 
tion of  the  disputed  passage  ;  ance  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that,  with'his  chaiaclfir  and  temptations, 
'  e  might  well  admit  the  divine  legation  of  Jesus, 
'ithout  fully  realising  all  that  such  an  admission 
iquired,  without,  in  &ct,  the  consistency  and 
lurage  to  be  a  Christian.  A  man  of  the  world, 
ith  little  or  no  ear'nestness,  he  might  think  it  the 
loderale  and  philosophical,  certiunly  the  mfe 
luree,  to  sit  loose  to  religion  altogether  ;  and  the 
inn  indifierence  may  describe  his  state  of  mind 
iren  more  appropriately  than  perplexity,  such  as 
Gamaliel's.  (Acts,  v.  34,  &c.)  To  this  we  may 
dd,  as  not  impossible,  the  view  of  Danbuz,  Boeh- 
nert,  and  others,  that  there  were  Christians  even 
it  the  court  of  Domitian  who  at  that  time  (a.  d. 
13)  were  persona  of  influence  —  Flavins  Clemens, 
or  instance,  and  Flavia  Domitilla.  to  say  nothing 
if  the  doubtful  case  of  Epaphroditus,  and  that 
fosepbus  therefore  bad  an  obvious  motive  for 
Sfieaking  with  reverence  of  the  author  of  Christi- 
ty.  (Eaadb.  Hisl.  Eed.  iiL  17,18;  comp.  St. 
id,  Pkilip.  iv.  23.)  Nor  aw  the  above  remarks 
less  applicable  in  the  m^u,  even  if  we  entirely  or 
paitiallj  reject  the  passage  ;  fiir  Christianity  ouuii 
attracted  the  attention  of  Josephus,  and  so 
would  be  much  significance  either  in  hia  si- 
on  (he  subject  or  in  hia  faltering  testunony. 
iwn  opinion  is,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  amr 
mit  himself  by  language  so  decisive  ;  nor  at  the 
— "ae  time  do  we  kiok  npon  the  passage  as  altogether 
irious.  It  would  lalher  appear  (according  to  the 
w  of  Villoison,  R-iuth,  and    Heinichen)  that 
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s  capabla  of  the 
fraud,  perhaps  by  some  encliei  Christian,  not  ne- 
cessarily with  a  dishonest  purpose,  but  in  tlie  wa; 
of  marginal  annotaUon.  (VilluiBOn,  Aaecd.  Graee, 
ii.  pp.  69—71  !  Ronth,  ReL  Sae.  iv.  p.  388 ;  Hei- 
nichen,  Smbts,  ad  Eaaeb,  i.  11.) 

Tlte  writings  of  Joaophus  have  always  been  con- 
sidered, and  with  justice,  as  indispensable  for  the 
theol<^cal  student  For  the  detertninatidn  of 
various  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  Saptuagint  rersion,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  value,  though  they 
bav«  been  herein  certainly  ovel-rated  by  Whiston. 
But  their  chief  use  consists  in  sitcb  psints  at  tbeii 
ieatunony  to  the  striking  fulfibnent  of  OHC  Saviour^ 
priiphecies,  their  conhnnation  oj  ths  canon,  lacts, 
and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  col- 
'lateral  aid  which  they  supply  for  its  elucidation. 
(See  Fnhr.  Bihl.  Grose,  vol.  T.  p.  20.  &c. ;  Gray's 
M  ofSmx^  asd  CSassiad  LiUratare,  vol.  i. 


p.  310, 


c.) 


The  character  of  a  feithful  historian  is  claimed 
by  Josephus  for  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  though,  from  what  has  been 
already  said  of  his  aniiety  to  conciliate  his  heathen 


(0.  Ap.  i. 


without  > 


^,  Prooem. 
'iM.  Graen,  vol.  v.  p.  1 6,  &c.) 
On  this  subject  see  Brinch,  Ream.  Hid.  Jos.,  to 
the  instances  addaccd  by  whom  we  may  add  our 
author's  omission  of  the  promises  to  Eve,  and 
Abraham,  and  Jacob,  of  the  delivering  Seed,  and 
his  adoption,  wi^  sonie  variations,  of  the  stoiy 

if  the  Old  Testament.    (^AtiI.  L  1,  IB,  19, 


Gen, 


tii.  IB,  1 
His  chronol<^y,  diiFering  a 
■  ts  from  that  of  the  T 


iL  11.) 


it  does  in  many 


that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  loo  wide  a  aubjr 
he  discussed  here.  The  reader  is  referred  for  sa- 
tTslacdon  an  the  point  to  Vossius,  C&roa.  Sac  ; 
Brinch,  Exam.  Chvn.  Jos.  ;  Hale's  N«a>  Anal^ 
if  Chronologs ;  Stackhonse'e /Tut.  o/fji«  5t^  ch. 
S  ;  li'li^trange.  Due.  1L,  prefixed  to  hu  tcansL  of 
Josephus  1  Spanhcim,  Chnm.  Jos. 

The  language  of  Josephus  is  reniarfcably  pure, 
though  we  meet  occasiontUly  with  undassical,  or  at 
least  usimWi  espreasions  and  constructions,  in 
some  of  which  instances,  however,  the  readings  ace 
doubtful.     On  bin  style  in  general,  and  on  the  dif- 


II  find  sc 


laible  ri 


IS  of  hit 


.reatiae  of  Dauhns  above  referred 
*ic.).  Jt  is  characterised  by  ccn^derable 
s  in  what  may  be  called  tbe  ifH^  f^pn, 
I  nanative  and  discussion ;  the  speeches 
IS  uitroduces  have  mnch  spirit  and  vigonc ; 


of  (he  Jewish  War  (iriplr 
r  j)  'louSnilcSs  i«T0p/a!  t. 
I  books.     Josephus  tells  us  th 
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The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  eitaiit.  The  Greek 
was  published  about  A.  D.  75,  under  the  patronage 
and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of  Titus. 
Agtnppa  IE.  also,  in  no  fewer  than  sixty- two  letters 
\a  Josephus,  bore  testimony  to  the  care  and  fidelity 
dispUyed  in  it.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Palatine 
libraiy,  and  its  author  was  honoured  with  a  statue  nt 
Rome.  It  commences  with  thecaptm^ofJerUHfJem 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  B.C.  170,  runs  rapidly 

gives  a  deliuled  acc«mt  of  the  fatal  war  with 
Rnme.  <Jns.  VU.  66  i  Euseb.  Htat.  Bed.  iii,  3  ; 
Hieron.  GiM.  Script.  Eoel.  1 3  ;  Itligjus,  Prolego- 
mena;  Fabric  SiMt  Graee.  vol.  v.  p.  4  ;  Voss.  <£fl 
ffist  Graec.  p.  289,  ed.  Westennajin.) 

3.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  ('lauSnCvi)  dpxamXa- 
yla,),  in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.  o.  9i, 
and  addressed  to  Epaphiioditus.  The  title  as 
well  as  the  namber  of  books  may  have  1>eei]  sug- 
gested by  the  'Pojuai'm)  ipxitiokiryia  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicacnaasus.  The  work  extends  from  the  creation 
of  the  worid  to  A.  d,  66,  the  l'2th  year  of  Nero,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Oes- 
sius  Florus.  II  embraces  therefore,  but  more  in 
detail,  much  of  the  [natter  of  the  first  and  part  of 
the  second  hook  of  the  Jewish  war.  Both  these  his- 
tories ace  s^d  to  have  been  transited  into  Hebrew, 
of  which  version,  however,  thcce  are  no  traces, 
though  some  have  erroneously  identified  it  with  the 
work  of  the  Fseudo- Josephus  Gotiomdes  [See 
above,  JosEPHUB,  No.  10,] 

3.  Hie  own  life,  in  one  book.  This  is  an  appeiidage 
to  the  Archacotogia,  and  is  addressed  to  the  alutie 
Epaphroditus.  It  annot,  ho  vever  have  hern 
written  earlier  than  A.  D  97  s  ace  Agnppa  II  la 
mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer  1  ving  (§  (iB) 

4'  A  treatise  0  theai  t  qu  ty  of  the  Jews,orKaTi 
'Awlievos^  in  two  books  also  addressed  to  Epaphro- 
ditus. It  is  in  answer  to  such  as  ifnpligned  (he 
antiquity  of  ^e  Je  vish  nat  on  on  the  ^unnd  of 
the  silence  of  Qree!.  writers  respect  ng  !<.  The 
tiOe,  "  agunsi  Afion     is  rather  a  m  snomer   and 


.onlytc 


.of  tl 


icond  b 


(f$  1—13).  The  t  eat  so  eih  b  la  cons  decabla 
learning,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  S  Jerome 
speaks  of  it.  The  G  eek  tert  s  defic  ent  irom  J  5 
to  g  9  of  hook  iL  [AroLLONitis  of  Alabanda,  No. 
3.] 

e.  Els  MoKiKiSalout,  {j  irepl  aljoirpiropB^  ko- 
yuraoB,  in  one  hook.  Its  genuineness  has  been 
called  in  question  by  many  (see  Cave,  Hut.  Lit. 
Script.  Eecl.  p.  22),  but  it  is  referred  to  as  a  work 
of  Josephns  by  Ensebius,'  St,  Jerome,  Philostoigjus, 
and  others.  (See  Fabr.  BM  Gnuc.  vot.v.  p.  7; 
Ittigius,  Protego'ii.)  Certainly,  however,  it  does 
nut  read  like  one  of  his.  It  is  an  extremely  de- 
clamatoiy  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleaiar  (an 
aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  mother, 
in  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
and  this  is  pre&ced  by  a  discussion  on  the  supie- 
nilicy  which  reason  possesses  de  jure  over  pleasure 
and  pain.  Its  title  has  leference  to  the  seal  for 
God's  law  displayed  by  the  su^rers  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Maccai)eeB.  There  is  a  paraphrase  of  it  by 
Erasmus ;  and  in  some  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible  it 
was  inserted  as  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees 
(Fabr.  /.  c). 

6.  The  treatise  irepl  toG  iron^i  was  rertainly 
not  written  by  Josephus.  For  an  account  of  it  see 
Photiua,  BiU.  xlviii. ;  Fabr.  BM.  Grate,  vol.  t.  p. 
m  IttiEius,  Pro(<y.ndlin. 
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St  Jeroms  (Pmef.  ad  lAh.  XI.  Camm.  a 
Esaiam)  epeaks  of  a  work  of  one  Joapphug  on  Di 
nielV  tiflion  of  the  seventy  weeks  j  bul  whether  I 
is  teferrina  to  the  subject  of  the  pieeent  article 
donhtfitl. 

At  the  endof  hisArohaeologia^osephuainentloi 
his  intention  of  writing  a  work  in  fonr  books  0 
the  Jewish  notions  of  Qod  and  hia  essence,  end  o 
the  rationale  of  the  Mosiuc  laws.  It  is  uncerlni 
whether  lie  ever  accomplished  thia.  At  any  Tati 
it  hEia  not  coma  down  to  lis.  He  promises  also  i 
the  same  place  a  lifii  of  himself  (which  has  been 
noticed  abore),  and  3  rerision  of  his  hialory  of  the 
Jewish  wai.  (Sae  Whiston's  note,  Ant.  ad  iiit. ; 
Pabr,  BSi.  Graec.  vol.  y.  p.  9.) 

JoBophus  £nt  appeared  in  print  In  a  Latin 
translation,  with  no  notice  of  the  place  or  data  of 
publication :  the  edition  seems  to  have  contained 
only  a  portion  of  the  Antiquities.  Theae,  with  the 
seven  books  of  Ihe  Jewish  war,  were  again  printed 
by  Schiisler,  A^gsb.  1470,  in  Latin  ;  and  tiiere 
were  many  editions  in  the  same  language  of  the 
whole  works,  and  of  portions  of  them,  before  the 
editio  princepa  of  ihe  Greek  lest  appeared  at  Basel, 
1544,  edited  by  Arlenius.  Another  edition  of  tbe 
worka,  in  Qieek  and  Latin,  was  published  by  De 
la  Ketiere,  Aur.  Allob.  1S91,  and  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1611,  and  again,  very  badly,  in  1635. 
The  edition  of  Ittigiua  was  printed  by  Weidmann, 
Leipzig  1691,  with  Aristeas's  history  of  the  Sep- 
tua^t  annexed  to  it.  Tbe  treatise  on  the  Mai- 
cabees  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  tranalation,  by 
Combefia,  in  his  AaeSariim  BiU.  Pair.,  Paris, 
1672,andhyLloyd,  Oxford,  1690.  Theinv^nable 
but  posthumous  edition  by  Hudson  of  the  whole 
works,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  came  out  at  Oxford  in 
1720.  The  I*tin  version  was  new  ;  the  test  was 
founded  on  a  most  carefiil  and  eitensive  collation 
of  MSS.,  and  the  edition  was  further  enriched  by 
notes  and  indices.  Havercainp's  edition,  Amst. 
1736,  is  more  convenient  for  the  reader  than  cre- 
ditable to  the  editor.  That  of  Oberthdr,  in  3  vols. 
Svo.,  Leipzig,  17B3— 17BS,  contains  only  the 
Greek  text,  miHt  carefiilly  edited,  and  the  edition 
remains  unfortunately  incomplete.  Another  was 
edited  by  Richter,  Leipzig,  i  826,  as  part  of  a  Bib- 
(intheca  Patrnm  ;  and  one  by  Dindorfhas  recently 
appeared  at  Paris,  1845. 

.  There  have  been  numerous  translations  of  Jo- 
sepbus  mta  diSerent  languages.  The  principal 
English  versions  are  those  of  Lodge,  Lend.  i602Pi 
one  from  the  French  of  D'Andilly,  Oxford,  1676, 
reprinted  at  London  16S3;  that  of  L'Estrange, 
Lend.  1702  j  and  that  of  Whiston,  Lond.  1737. 
The  two  last-mentioned  reraions  have  been  ire- 
quentlT  reprinted  in  various  shapes,  [E.  E.J 

JOSB'PHUS,  TENE'DIUS.  Thouj^  this 
name  occurs  in  the  modem  catalogues  of  Qraeco- 
Roman  jurists,  the  existence  of  such  a  jurist  may 
well  be  doubted.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ant.  Au- 
gustinus  (in  the  commencement  of  his  Ciaslitu- 
UBKsm  GraeeanoB  CoHeoHa,  8vo.  llerdae,  1S67)  aa 
a  person  to  whom  had  been  attributed  the  aalhoc- 
ship  of  a  TlpSx^'pop  Ba^i^Ko/v  KciTii  rrroi^^eToi', 
"  Prochiron  incerU,  ordine  literamni,  sive  Josephi 
Tenedii."  By  this  title,  Suarea  (NoHt.  BasiL  §  8), 
P.  Pithoit  {Obsere.  ad  Codvitnt,  fol..  Par.,  1687, 
p.  48),  and  Franfoia  Payen  {Prodromm  Jiaimi- 
oau*,  p.  639),  understand  Augustinna  to  designate 
ttte  ^piopas  BiuiUconaii  Major ;  and  accordingly 
P.  Pithou  and  F.  Payen  make  Jossphus  Xenedius 


TOTAPIANUa 
the  author  of  (hat  work.     This  alphabetic  Synopsis 
appears  to  hava  been  first  compiled  about  A.  a. 
963,  and  to  have  undergone  considerable  allera- 

manuscript  in  larious  libraries.  (Zachaiiae,  Ilial. 
Jttr.  Gr.  Bom.  DeSa.  g  39.)  A  wretchedly  muti- 
lated edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  (foL  Basil. 
1575),  was  published  by  Leunclavius,  who  departs 
irom  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  original,  in  an  ill- 
considered  attempt  to  re-arnuige  the  materials  it 
contains,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Basilica. 
C.  Labbaeus  afterwards  published  EmeTidiitioiiea  el 
ObservoHoaea  ad  ^nopaim  BasiliBorum,  8vo.  Paris, 
160K, 

The  work  which  Ant.  Angustinusreallyreferred 
to,  as  probably  composed  by  Josephus  of  Tcnedos, 
was  the  Ti  umpir  mtrri  (rraixstov  (as  it  is  called 
by  Harmenopulus,  %  49)  or  Spiopsis  Mhior  BtaUi- 
amaiL,  which  some  have  attributed  to  Dodmne  or 
Docunius  [DocnuuBj.  It  is  from  this  work  that 
the  extracts  are  borrowed,  which  Angustinus,  in 
his  Paratitia  on  the  Greek  Constitutions,  speaks  of 
taken  tiem  Tenedins. 

What  reason  the  very  learned  Augustus  may 

hare  had  lor  attributing  to  Josephus  Tenedius  the 

authorship  of  the  Sjnopus  Minor  is  now  altogether 

unknown.     Josephna  Tenedius  ia  inserted  in  the 

index  of  authors  (p.  65)  contained  in   the  Gloi- 

n  ad  Seriptores  Mediae  et  Infisaie  Qratalatis 

of    Ducange,  where  he  is  classed  among  tavyny- 

mow  Greek  authors.     (Zaihariae,  Al  Toirni,  p.  63; 

Mortreueil,  Hiiloire  da  Droit  ByxanHn,  pp.  450, 

451.)  [J.  T.  G-J 

lOTAPE  ('iBiTiijni).     I.  A  daughter  of  Arla- 

sdes,  king  of  Media,  was  married  to  Alexander, 

e  son  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  after  the  Arme- 

in  campaign  in  B.  c.  34.     Antony  gave  to  Arla- 

vasdes  the  part  of  Armenia  which  he  had  con- 

queied.  [AnTAVASDKa,  p.  370,  b.]      After  the 

battle  of  Aciimn  lotape  was  restored  to  her  Mher 

by  OctavianuB.     (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  40,  44, 1.  1 6.) 

2.  Wife  of  AntiochlB  IV,,  King  of  Comraagene, 
[Antiochus,  p.  194.]  In  the  aunexed  coin  she 
ia  called  IIA£1AIS2A  inrAHH  «IAAAEA«02: 
Irom  the  latter  epithet  we  may  infer  that  she  was 
the  sister  as  well  ns  wife  of  Antiochus,  of  whicli 
wa  find  few  examples  among  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  though  the  practice  was  very  common 
ing  those  of  Egypt.  lotape  had  a  daughter  of 
same  name,  who  was  marrried  to  Alexander  of 
the  race  of  Herad.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  ia  tiie 
one  which  we  commonly  find  on  the  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Commagene.  [See  vol  1.  p.  194,  b.] 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  pp.  257,  268.) 


lOTAPIA'NUS.  Wo  are  told  by  Zosunns 
lat  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  Syria,  iri 
maequence  of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Pris- 
ts, who  had  been  appointed  governor  of' the  East 
!  his  brother,  the  emperor  Philip,  the  purple  wan 
.^umed  by  a  ceitiun  lotapianus,  who  claimed  do 


JOVIANUS. 
scent  fror  /Aleiandsr,  but  that  the  insurrect[ou 
was  speedily  Buppressed.  Victor  asaigns  these 
BTenis,  or  at  least  the  death  of  the  pretender,  to 
the  teign  of  Deems.  [PACAiiAMua]  (Zosim.  i, 
21  ;  Victor,  de  Caea.  33,)  [W.  B.] 

JOVIA'HUS,  FLA-VIUS  CLAU'0108,  Ro- 
man emperoc  (a.  d.  363  — 361),  was  the  son  of  the 
Comes  VarronianuB,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  his  time,  who  had  retired  from  piihlielife 
when  the  accession  of  his  son  (ooli  place.  Jovianiis 
WIS  pnmuB  ocdinis  domesticorum,  or  captain  of  the 
life^  lards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  accompanied 
h  u  on  his  unhapp7  campaign  against  (he  Peiaians. 
Tul  an  having  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  6thof  June,  A.  s.  363,  and  the  election  of  an- 
other eiKjierar  being  nrgent,  on  account  of  the 
danger  m  wiucii  the  Roman  atroy  was  placed,  tha 
chn  CB  of  the  leaders  fell  tirst  upon  their  Tetenm 
Irotber  Sallastius  Secundns,  who,  however,  de- 
cl  ed  the  honour,  and  proposed  Jomn.  The 
menta  ot  his  father  more  ^an  his  own  induced  (he 
Roman  generals  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  co]- 
le^ue,  and  Joviiui  was  procl^med  empervr  on  the 
dav  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  immediately 
jrtfesaed  himself  to  be  a  ChrisUan.  The  principal 
and  most  difficult  task  of  the  new  emperor  was 
to  lead  ll  3  army  back  into  the  old  Soman  teiri- 
tones.  No  Boonsr  had  he  begun  his  retreat,  than 
S.ipor  the  Persian  king,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  de  (h  of  Julian,  made  a  general  attack  upon  the 
"  '    '  n  won  the  day,  eontinued  his 
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the  Tigris    but  was  unable  with  all  his  eflbrts 

of  the  Persian  army.  Inthisextremity  helistened 
to  the  propositions  of  Sapor,  who  was  afiaid  to 
ronse  the  despair  of  the  Romans.  After  four  days' 
negotiations  he  purchased  the  safety  of  his  army 
by  giving  up  to  the  Persian  king  the  five  pro- 
vinces, or  rather  districts,  beyond  the  Tigris, 
which  Galenas  had  united  to  l^e  Roman  empire 
in  t.  D.  897,  viz.  Arzanene,  Moxoene,  Zabdicene, 
Rehimene  and  Corduene,  as  well  as  Niaibia  and 
several  other  fortresses  m  Mesopotamia.  Great 
blame  Has  been  thrown  upon  Jovian  for  haviag 
made  snch  a  disgraceful  peace ;  but  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  vnx  placed  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, and  he  was,  moreover,  aniious  to  secnre  Ills 
cronn,  and  establish  his  authority  in  the  western 
provinces.  He  had  no  sooner  crossed  tbe  Tigris 
than  he  despatched  oificers  to  the  West,  investing 
his  iatber-in-lnw  Lncillianus  with  the  supreme 
command  in  Italy,  and  Maloricas  with  tha^  in 
OauL  On  the  western  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was 
joined  bf  Procopius  with  the  troops  stadoned  in  Me- 
sopotamia, and  being  now  out  of  danger,  he  devoted 
Bome  time  to  administra^ve  and  le^slative  busi- 
ness. His  chief  measure  was  the  celebrated  edict, 
by  which  he  placed  the  Christian  religion  on  a 
legal  basis,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Chrisdans  had  been  exposed  during 

he  h  reign  of  Julian.  The  heathens  were, 
h  we  equally  protected,  and  no  superiority  was 
a  w  d  0  the  one  over  the  other.  The  dil^rent 
ta  s  assailed  him  with  petitions  to  help  them 
ag  ah  other,  but  he  declined  interfering,  and 

f  rred  hem  to  the  decision  of  a  general  coancil ; 
and  h  Arians  showing  themselves  most  trouble- 
gave  them  to  understand  that  impartiality 
H         he  first  duty  of  an    emperor.     His  friend 

\      nas  us  was  restored  to  his  see  at  Aleiandria. 


■   JOVlUS.  616 

After  having  abandoned  Nfsibis  to  the  Pordans, 
he  marched  through  Edessa,  Antiodi,  Tarsus,  and 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  Idirnt  that  Mnla- 
ricua  having  declined  the  command  of  Gaul,  Lu- 
cillianus  bad  hastened  tbither  from  Italy,  and  had 
been  slain  ia  a  riot  by  the  soldiers,  but  that  the 
army  had  been  restored  to  obedience  by  Jovinus. 
From  Tyana  Jovian  pursued  his  march  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  spite  of  an  nnasually  severe  winter. 
"      the    1st  of  January,    364,  he   celebrated   e 
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colleague  his  infani 
lalled  nobilissimus  on  the  occasion.  Having  ai- 
ived  at  Dadastana,  a  small  town  in  Oalatia,  on  the 
irders  of  Bithynia,  lie  indulged  in  a  hearty  sapper 
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obtain  sound  repose  in  an  apartmeni 
lately  been  whitewashed,  by  ordering  burning 
charcoals  to  be  placed  in  the  damp  loom.  On  the 
following  morning  (IJlh  of  February,  364)  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  His  death  is  ascribed  to 
various  causes — ^to  intemperance,  the  coal-gas,  and 
the  poison  of  an  assassin.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  he  died  a  violent  death,  to 
which  Ammianus  Marcelhnua  fiiv.  10)  seems  to 
allude  when  he  compares  his  death  with  that  of 
Aemilianas  Scipio.  (Amm.  Marc  iiv.  B— 10; 
Eutrop.  I.  17,  IB;  Zosim.  jii.  p.  ISO,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  voL  it.  pp.  38,  29,  ed.  Paris ; 
Ores.  vii.  31 ;  Sozomen.  vi.  8  i  Fhiloslorg.  viii. 
6  t  Agatbiae,  iv.  p.  13fi,  &c,  ed.  Paris;  The- 
mistius  dwells  upon  tlie  history  of  Jovian  in  several 
orations,  especially  Or.  S  and  7,  and  bestows  all 
the  praise  on  him  which  we  might  eipecl  from  a 
panegyrist;  De  la  Blttcrie, /fijtoire  i&  JiwwH,  Am- 
sterd.  1740,  the  best  work  on  the  aubjecL)  [W.P.] 

JOVINIA'NUS,  a  name  sometimes,  but  errone- 
owbIj,  riven  to  the  emperor  Jovi.Tnus.     [W.  P.] 

JCVIUS,  a  bold  and  fhithless  intriguer,  was 
Praefectas  Praetorio  of  Illyricum,  under  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  and  was  promoted  to  that  oflice  by 
Slilichn,  who  made  nse  of  him  in  bis  negotiationa 
with  Aiaric  In  A.  D.  608,  Jovius  was  appointed 
Patricius  and  Piaefectns  Praetorio  of  Italy,  in  cousc' 
qucnce  of  the  tall  of  the  eunnch  Olympius,  who 
held  the  office  of  prime  minister  of  Honorius. 
Through  his  intrigues,  Jovius  soon  became  sole 
master  of  the  administration  of  ihe  empire,  and 
made  great  changes  among  its  principal  officers. 
When  Rome  was  besieged  by  Alaiic  in  A,  d.  409, 
Honorius  charged  Juvius  with  arranging  a  peace. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Rimini  for  that  purpose, 
and  there  had  an  interview  with  Aiaric,  witli 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  tenns.  Jovius  proposed 
to  Heraclius  to  settle  the  diiferences  by  appointing 
Aiaric  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  .armies, 
and  informed  Aiaric  of  this  step,  with  which  the 
Gothic  king  was  of  courae  quite  satisfied.  Honorius, 
'lowever,  declined  conferring  that  important  oiiice 
ipon  the  already  too  powerful  Alaric,and  wrote  alel- 
erto  that  efiect  to  Jovius,  who  had  the  imprudence 
oread  it  aloud  in  presence  of  Aiaric  and  his  chiefs* 
Marie  had  never  demanded  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  refusal  of  the  em. 
was  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  his  anger,  and 

sumed  a  sdll  more  dangerous  character.  Jovius 
consequently  returned  to  Ravenna,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  important  functions,  though 
he  lost  much  of  his  former  infiuence.  No  sooner 
had  Aiaric  induced  Attains  to  assume  the  pni^e, 
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ihan  the  treoetely  of  Jovias  becmne  manifest 
Honorius  haring  despatched  him,  Valena,  th< 
qnaestnc  Pommins,  and  the  nstarius  Julian  t/ 
Rimini  to  eBect  an  arrangement  with  AttaluB,  Javiui 
propoBed  ts  Attains  to  divide  tiie  weelem  empiri 
with  Honoring;  bnt  IhenanrperhaTingdeclinedtfai 
proposirion,  Jovinsauddenly  abandnned  the  emperor 
^nd  mnds  cammon  cause  witli  Attains.  After  tht 
unhaOy  issue  of  the  rebellion  of  Attains,  Josius 
^rlesalj  returned  to  Honodue,  ajid  had  the  im- 
pndenco  to  assert  that  he  had  only  joined  ths  rshel 
for  the  purpose  of  ciuiaing  hie  certain  ruin, 
escaped  punishment.  It  is  very  douhtful  wh 
this  Jniiua  is  the  same  with  the  qnaeatot  Jovius 
mentioned  by  Aniniuinus  Marcellinue  (xxi.  S.), 
intheyearSel,  (Zosim.  t.  p.  363,  &c.  ed.  Paris  ; 
Olympiodor.  anad  Pholium,  p.  180,  &c.)  [W.  P.J 
lOXUS  riofoi),   a   son    of  MelanippuB,  and 

Srandson  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  is  sdd  to  have 
id  a  colony  into  Cario,  in  conjunction  with  Or- 
nytus,  (Plut.  TBes.  B.)  [L.S.] 

IPHIANASSA  i'lpd-^faa),  the  name  of  four 
mythical  personages  \  the  first  was  a  daughter  of 
Proelns  byAnteia  or  Sthonehoea  [Pkohtub]  i  the 
second  a  daughter  of  Agamemnan  and  Clytaemnes- 

Achilles  was  to  he  allowed  to  choose  ( Horn.  II.  is. 
US,  387)  i  the  third  was  the  wife  of  Endymion 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  S),  and  the  fouith  one  of  the  Ne- 
^ides.  (Lucian,  Dial  Dear.  14.)  [L.  8.] 

I'PHIAS  (1^),  i.  c.  a  daughter  of  Iphis,  a 
name  applied  to  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus. 
(Ov,  ZJj.  ac  Poat.  m.  I,  111  ;  Eurip.  Sappl.  986, 
&c.)  Iphiaa  is  also  the  name  of  a  priestess  men- 
tioned in  the  story  ahout  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon. 
Ehod.  i.  312  )  [L.  S.] 

IPHICIa'nUS  (1<(>.iuowfj),  a  physician,  who 
is  mentioned  four  times  hy  Galen,  aJid  whose  tuime 
is  in  each  passage  spelt  diflbrenlly,  ya.  'I^ikiwiii 
(Ommeni.  i»  Hippmr.  "  Ob  Offie.  Med.  i.  3,  yoL 
xviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  6£t),  'E^iKiaris  [De  Ord,  I^iror. 
turn:  vol.xii.  p.  58),  *iKia>^s  (Commmt  in  Hip- 
poer.  "  Epid.  III."  I  29,  vol.  iviL  pi,  i.  p.  fi76), 
and  ^Kiav&j{ComtaettL  ia  HtppocF." De Hu^iffF.''^ 
jii.  34,  Tol.  ivi.  p.  481.)  The  form  of  the  name 
here  adopted  is  considered  by  Fahiicius  (BiU.  Gr. 
ToL  iii.  p.  671,  liii.  p.  30-2,  ed.  vet.)  to  be  the  most 
correct,  hot  M.  Lilb-e,  in  bis  edition  of  Hippocistas 
(vol.  i.  p.  113),  seems  to  prefer  PiaiionMs.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Qnintus,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  Galen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  alter  Christ. 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  Stnic  philosophy,  and 
commented  on  part  or  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
Hippocralea.  [W.  A.  O.] 

IPIIICLKS  or  IPHICLUS  (T^iKAfl!,  ■'I^^ 
«Ans,  or 'IflHKXti!!).  1.  a  son  of  Amphitryon 'and 
Alcmene  of  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than 
his  half-brother  Heracles,  who  strangled  the  snakes 
which  had  been  sent  hy  Hera  or  by  Ajnphitrjoii, 
and  at  which  Iphicles  was  frightened.  (Apollod.  ii. 
4.  $  8.)  He  was  iirst  maiTied  to  Automedusa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fether  of  lolaus,  and  afterwords  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Creon.  (Apollod,  ii.  4,  %  11.)  He 
accompanied  Heracles  on  several  expeditions,  and 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2.1  According  (o  Apollodorus 
(ii.  7.. 8  3),  he  fell  m  battle  against  the  sons  of 
Hippocoon,  but  according  to  Pauaanias  (viii.  14. 
§  G),  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against  the 
Molionides,  and  being  carried  to  Fheneue,  he  was 
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nursed  W  BuphaguS  and  Pcomne,  but  died  then, 

2.  A  son  of  Thestius  by  Laophonte  or  Deida- 
meia,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Eurytberois  or 
Leucippe.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydunian  hunt 
and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  L 
8.  §  3,  9,  §  16 ;  Apollon.  Bhod,  i.  201  ;  Orph. 
Arg.  168  ;  VaL  Place,  i.  310  ;  Hygin.  Fob.  U.) 

3.  As.oaof  Phylacus,  and  grandson  of  Deion  and 
Clymene,  or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  CephaliTS 
and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Diomedeta  or  Astyoche,and  was  the  father 
of  Podarces  and  Protesiiaus.  (Hom.  II.  ii.  706,  liii. 
B98  (  Apollod.  i.  fl.  J  12  ;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  2  ;  x. 
29,  §  2  ;  Hygin.  FiA.  103.)  He  was,  lite  the 
two  other  Iphicles,  one  of  the  Argonaut*,  and  pos- 
sessed large  herds  of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  Me- 
lampua,  who  had  given  him  a  favourable  prophecy 
respecting  his  progeny.  {Horn.  II.  ii.  705,  Oii, 
xL  289,  &c.}  He  was  also  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  in  ladng,  by  which  he  won  the  prise  at 
the  fimeral  games  of  Pelias,  but  in  those  of  Amo- 
rynccus  he  was  conquered  by  Nestor.  (Pans.  v. 
17,   S  4,  36,   $  2.  I.  39.    g  2  1  Hom,  IL   xxiii. 

esfi.)  [L.  8.]   ■ 

IPHI'CRATES  ('I^iiKpifTui),  the  famous  Athe- 
nian general,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  Timotheos.  He  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  gallantly  boarding  a 
ship  of  tlie  enemy  (perhaps  at  the  battle  of  Cnidiis, 
B.  c.  394)  and  bnngnig  off  the  captiun  to  his  own 
trireme.  It  was  &om  this  exploit,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Justin,  that  the  Athenians  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coroneio,  when  he 
was  only  35  years  old.  (Aiist.  Rhet.  1  7.  ^  32,  9. 
%  31,  ii,  23,  g  8  I  Pint  Apa^  p.  41.  ed.  Tauchn. ; 
Just.  vi.  6  ;  Ores.  iii.  1 ;  see  Rebdanlz,  Yit.  Iplae. 
taafrr.2S>MDrt,ig7.BeroL]B45,}  InB.c.39Sw8 
find  him  ^nei'al  of  b  force  of  mercenaries  in  the  Athe- 
nian service  at  Corinth ;  and  m  this  capacity  he  tool: 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lechaeum,  wherein  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander,  Praxitas,  having  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  long  walls  of  Corinth,  defeated 
the  Corinthian,  Boeotian,  Argive,  and  Athenian 
troops.  (Dem,  i*M.i.p.46i  Sohol.  od.,4risi./'/«(. 
173  ;  Died.  jciv.  86,  91 ;  Polyaen.  i.  9  i  PlaL 
JlfeKftT,  p.  946  i  Xen,  Hell.  iv.  4.  g§  6—19  j 
Andoc  da  Pace,  p.  25  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  s.  c. 
■Etvmii'.)  The  system  now  adopted  by  the  belli- 
gerent parlies  of  mutual  annoyance,  by  inroads  on 
each  other's  territories,  seems  to  have  dfrected  the 
attention  of  Ipbicrates  to  an  important  improve- 
ment in  military  tactics  —  the  formation  of  a  body 

extent,  the  advantages  of  heavy  and  light-armed 
forces.  This  he  effected  by  substituting  a  small 
taiget  for  the  heavy  shield,  adopting  a  longer  sword 
and  spear,  and  replacing  ijie  old  coat  of  msil  by  a 
Knen  corslet,  while  he  also  made  bis  soldiers  wear 
light  shoes  called  afterwards,  from  his  name,  'I^i- 
KparBt!.  Having  thns  increased  the  efliciency  of 
"  the  hands  of  the  array,"  to  use  his  own  metaphor 
(Plut.  Pehp.  3),  he  invaded  with  these  troops  the 
territory  of  PhUus,  and  slew  so  many  of  the  Phlia- 
sisns,  tfiat  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  ever  before  they 
had  carefiilly  avoided ;  and  he  ravaged,  loo,  the 
lands  of  Arcadia  with  impunity,  as  uie  Arcadian 
ly-armed  forces  were  afraid  to  lace  the   t 
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.    (Xen.  Hdi.  iv.  i.  g§  14—17  ;  Diod.  jdv 
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91,  IV.  *4  ;  Polyaen.  iii,  3  ;  Com.  Nep.  Tph.  1  ; 
Suid.  s.  o.  'IcpKcpoTBH  ;  Slrab.  viii.  p.  3B9.)  In 
the  ^ring  of  392  IphicrateB  with  his  peltasls 
formed  put  of  tfae  ganiaon  of  tbe  fortiasB  Feiiaeuni, 
in  the  Corinthinn  lerritor;,  whence  ha  waa  auDi- 
nioned  to  the  defence  ot  Corinth,  against  which 
Agesikns  had  made  a  feint  of  nuircbing.  Bat  the 
ren]  object  of  the  Spartan  Itijig  was  Peitaeum,  and, 
when  it  was  wS.'Iiened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Iphi- 
ciates,  he  advanced  and  tDok  it  Meanwhile 
Iphicnites  reached  Corinth  ;  and  here  it  was  that, 
sallying  forth  with  hia  largeleers,  he  defeated  and 
nearly  destrojed  the  Xjaoedaemonian  Mora,  which 
was  on  its  way  hack  to  I/echaeuni,  after  having 
escorted  for  some  distance  homewards  the  Amy- 
cJnenns  of  the  army  of  Agesilans,  returning  lo 
Laeonia  for  the  celebration  of  the  Hjacinthiwi 
Leatival.  This  exploit  of  Iphicratea  became  very 
celebrated  throughout  Greece,  and  bad  more  im- 
portance BBsigned  to  it  than  we  should  be  inclined 
at  Grat  to  imagine  poaaible,  aa  ia  clear  &om  the 
grieflt  cauaed  in  the  camp  of  AgeBilan8,'from  the 
caution  with  which  be  marched  home  through  the 
Peloponneeus,  and  from  the  euBpenaon  of  the 
Theban  negotiations  for  terms  with  Sparla,  Thirl- 
wall  supposes  that  it  may  have  also  prevented  the 
peace  between  Lncedaemon  and  Athena,  which 
ANiKKrDEs  with  others  had  been  commissioned  to 
conclude.  Tphicratea,  encearaged  by  his  aucceas, 
recovered  Sidm  and  Cromroyon,  which  Praiitas 
had  t4tken,  as  well  ae  Oende,  where  Agesilaua  had 
pkccd  a  garrison.  Soon  after  he  retired,  or  was 
dismissed,  from  the  command,  in  consequence,  it 
seems,  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Aigtvea  ;  for  he  Lid 
shown  a  desire  to  reduce  tiie  Corinthian  territory 
under  the  power  of  Athens,  Bnd  had  put  to  death 
some  Corinthians  of  the  Argive  party.  He  was 
succeeded  by  CaABRiAa.  (Xen.  HetL  iv.  B,  8.  §  34; 
Diod.  liy.  91,  92 ;  Plat.  Ages.  22  i  Dem.  PM.  J.  p. 
46;  cArisloc.  p.  6S6;  Pans.  ilL  1 0  j  Nep. /jaS,  2  ; 
Andoc.  de  Pats.)  In  B.  c.  3S9  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hellespont  to  connteract  the  operations  of  Anaxi- 
B  defeated  by  him  and  slan  in  the 
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the  orer-cantiouB  satrap  would  not  consent, 
and  (much  time  having  been  lost)  when  the  season 
of  the  Nile's  inundation  came  on,  be  drew  oS  his 
ly.     Iphicrates,  remembering  the  fate  of  Conon, 
feaiing  for  hia  personal  sa&ty,  fled  to  Athena, 
.  was  denounced  to  the  Athenians  by  Pharna- 
bazus  aa  having  caused  the  tailnre  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    The  people  promised  to  punish  him  as  bs 
deserved  ;  but  the  next  year  (b,  c  373)  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  command   against  Mnasippua  in 
Corcjra,  ill  conjunction  with  Cj!.i,iSTBiTufl  and 
Chabrias,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  also  joined 
prosecuting  Tiuotheus,  the  superseded  gene- 
!.     In  getting  ready  the  fleet  necessary  for  this 
rvice,  iphicrales  exbilnted  great  and  probably  noE 
'eivsccupnlous  activity  ;  and  the  Athenians  allowed 
m  (perhaps  through  the  influence  ot  Callistratus) 
maJce  use  of  all  the  ships  round  the  coast,  even 
e  Poralns  and  Salaminia,  on  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  send  back  a  great  number  in  return 
'     -'  em.     The  state  of  afairs  in  the  West  left 
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On  the  pence  of  387  Iphicrates  did  not  return  la 
Athens  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  be  acted 
on  a  command  of  the  state  or  on  bis  own  judgment 
in  aiding  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled, 
possibly  by  Cotys  (see  Rehdantz,  iL  j  4  ;  Senec. 
Eha.  Gont  vi.  5.).  Be  Chat  as  it  will,  ws  find  him 
not  long  after  in  alliance  with  the  latter  prince, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  per- 
haps enabled  him  to  build  the  town  of  AfiSi  in 
Thiace  (Dem.  e.  Arist.  p.  663  ;  Anaxand.  op. 
Mliin.  iv.  p.  131  ;  Nep.  Iph.  2,  3  J  laaeus,  rfe 
Haer.  Mmed.  §  7  !  Polyaen.  iii.  9  ;  Suid.  and 
Harpocr.  ».  o.  ApEi.)  When  tbe  Athenians,  in 
B.  u.  377,  recalled  Chabrias'  &om  the  service   of 

Phacnabaius,  they  also  sent  Iphicrates  with  20,000 
Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the  satrap  in  reducing 
Egypt  Xa  obedience.  Several  years,  however, 
wasted  by  the  Persians  in  preparation,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  allied  troops  set  forth  from  Ace  (Acre). 

arose  between  Iphici-atos  and  Phamabaius,  the 
former  of  whom  was  anxious  to  attack  Mi:mphis, 


imperfect  state  of  tnuning  ;  but  he  remedied  this 
by  making  the  whole  voyage  an  exercise  of  naval 
tactics.  On  his  way  he  landed  in  Cephallenia 
(where  he  received  fnll  assnnmce  of  the  death  of 
Mnasippus),  and  having  brought  over  the  island 
to  tlie  Athenians,  he  sailed  on  to  Cnrcyra.  De- 
feating here  the  force  whbh  Uionyaiua  I.  of  Syra- 
cuse had  sent  lo  the  aidof  theLacedaemoniana,  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  vigour  till  the  peace  of 
371  put  an  end  to  operations  and  recalled  him  to 
Atiiens.  {Xen.  Hdl.  vi.  2,  3  s  Diod.  xv.  29,  41— 
43,  47,  xvL  57 ;  Nep.  Iph.  2  ;  Dem.  c.  Tim.  pp. 
'187, 1188.)  In  B.  c.  369,  when  the  Pekiponne- 
us  ivas  invaded  by  Epuninondas,  Iphicrates  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  voted  by 
Athens  for  the  md  of  Sparta  ;  hut  he  did  not  effect, 
perhaps  he  did  not  vtiiA  to  effect,  any  thing  ogunst 
the  TTiebans,  who  made  their  way  back  in  aafely 
through  an  unguarded  pass  of  the  Isthmus.  (See 
Vol.  II.  p.  22,  b  ;  Rehdantii,  iv.  g  6.)  About  B.  c 
367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolis,  apparently, 

was  the  force  committed  to  bun.  At  this  period  it 
was  that  he  listened  lothe  entreaties  of  EuavDica, 
the  widow  of  Amyntas  II.  (who  had  adopted  Iphi- 
crates as  his  son),  and  drove  out  from  Macedonia 
the  pretender  Pausatiias.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  fevour,  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  the  regent  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  the  reputed  paramour  of  Enrydioe, 
supported  Amphipolis  against  Iphicrates,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  adventurer  CHARjDEHufi,  continued 
the  war  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  Amphipolitans  agreed  to  surrender,  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  fuliilment  of  their  promise  ;  immc-' 
diately  after  which  Iphicrates  was  superseded  by 
Tuno^eus.  (Aescli.  de  Fah.  Leg.  pp.  31,  32  i 
Nep.  Iph.  3  ;  Dem.  o.  Ariil.  p.  669  ;  Suid.  &  i^ 
Kdpowt) 

The  connection  of  Iphiciatoa  with  Cotya  may 
perhaps  have  led  to  the  decree  which  deprived  him 
of  the  command  in  those  parts  ;  and,  if  any  alarm 
was  felt  by  the  Athenians  on  this  score,  the  leault 
proved  that  it  was  not  unfounded,  for  we  find  htm 
aoon  after  aiding  his  father-in-law  in  his  war  with 
Athena  Ebr  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
Bonesue.  This  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
ground  of  the  ypaprl  Jfufas  which  TimotJieus 
pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  way  to  bring 
against  him,  though  he  afterivotds  abandoned  it. 
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and  even  gav4?  hjs  daLjgLter  m  nmrriage  to  Afen 
theus,  llie  <nn  of  Ipliicntles  by  the  daiighier 

to  the  threatened 
wide  fiease  and  with  pretty  nearly 
the  meaning  uf  ■"poiorlas  ;  but  it  me  ' 
adopted  to  imply  that  Iphicrates  bad 
in  ^ct  an  alien,  and  had  no  longer  ^ 
the  ptivilegeg  of  Athenian  utinenihip.  Iphiciatea, 
however,  wonld  not  go  so  far  as  (g  aB«8t  Cotys  in 
taking  the  towns  which  were  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Athenians ;  itnd  feeling  (hat  his 
refiisal  made  hia  residence  in  his  fiither-in-law's 

conduct,  a  letum  to  Athens  would  he  eq^aally  dan- 
gerous, he  withdrew  to  Antiasa  first,  and  thence 
to  the  city  (Apiii)  which  he  had   himself  huilt. 


IphicTtites,Tiniotheua,and  Meneathi 
with  Chares  as  commanders  in  the  Sociid  War, 
and  were  prosecuted  by  their  unscrapulous  col- 
le^ue,  either  because  they  bad  refiised  to  risk  an 
engagement  (for  which  he  was  anxiaua)  in  a  storm, 
or  because  he  wished  to  screen  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness  in  actnoUy  en- 
gaging [Charks].  The  prosecution  was  condncted 
by  Aristophon,  the  Aienian.  Iphicrates  and  his 
son  were  brought  to  trial  iirst,  and  appear  to  have 
endeavouted  to  shift  the  danger  from  Timntheus 
by  taking  all  the  reBponsibility  on  themselves. 
According  to  the  author  of  tlie  lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators  {Lgs.  ad  fin.),  the  speech  in  which  Iphi- 
crates defended  himself  was  written  for  him  by 
Lysias  ;  but  the  soldierlike  boldness  of  the  oration, 
as  described  by  Dionysius  (de  X^K  p.  iSO),  and 
oiemplified  in  tiie.eitracl  giren  by  Anstotle  (ftSei 
ii.  23,  §  7),  seems  to  show  that  the  accused  was 
probably  himself  the  author  of  it.  He  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  trusted  entirely  either  to 
his  eloquence  or  to  the  justice  of  hia  cause,  for  we 
hear  that  he  introduced  into  the  court  a  body  of 
partisans  armed  with  daggers,  and  that  he  himself 
took  care  that  the  judges  should  see  his  sword 
during  the  triaL  He  and  Menestheus  were  ac- 
quitted :  TimotheuB  was  arifflgued  aflerwards,  pro- 
bably in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  354),  and  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  fine.  From  the  period  of  his 
trial  Iphicrates  seems  U>  have  lived  quietly  at 
Athena.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  net  known, 
but  Demosthenes  (e.  Meid.  p.  53i)  speaks  of  him 
as  no  longer  alive  at  that  time  (b.  c  348).  (Diod. 
xvL  21 !  Nop.  Iph.  3,  Tim.  3  i  Deinarch.  c.  PHlod. 
p.  IlOj  Polyaen.  iii.  9  ;  Arist.  Bhef.  iii.  10,  §  7  J 
Quint.  V.  10,  §  12  i  Senec  Exc  CU.  vi.  5  ;  Isocr. 
Ttpl  'Ami.  j  1 37  ;  Behdants,  vii.  %  7.) 
.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended  for  hia  combined 
prudence  and  energy  as  a  general.  The  worst 
words,  lie  a^d,  that  a  commander  could  utter  were, 
"  I  should  not  have  expected  it,"  —  oix  iv  tpoire- 
BoKiunt  (Plut.  \ipqpS.  Iph.  2  ;  Dem.  Frooem.  p. 
14574  Polyaen.  iii.  9.)  Lilte  Chabrias  and  Chares, 
he  was  tbnd  of  residing  abroad  (Theopomp.a^. 
Afhen.  xii.  p.  £32,  b),  and  wa  have  seen  that  be 
did  not  allow  considerationB  of  patriotism  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  advancement  by  a  foreign  service 
and  alliance.  Yet  we  do  not  find  ^le  Athenians 
deprivuig  him  of  the  almost  unprecedented  lionours 
with  which  they  had  loaded  him,  and  of  which  one 
Harmodiua  (a  descendant,  it  seems,  of  the  mur- 
derer of  Hipparchus)  had   endeavoured   to   strip 
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hira  by  a  prosecution.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
period  this  case  was  tried  ;  but  it  was  probably  in 
B.  c  371,  after  the  return  of  Iphicrates  lorni  the 
Ionian  Sea.  (Dem.  c  Arist.  p.  863— fifiS  j  Plut 
AfojJi.  /jftS.  5  i  Arist  Rhet.  ii.  23.  §§  6,  S  i 
Pseudo-Plut.  Vit  X.  Orxa.L^/s.  ad  fin.  i  Rehdanta, 
vi.  g  2.)  If  the  Athenians  had  a  strong  sense  nf 
his  value,  he  appears  on  his  part  to  have  presumed 
upon  it  not  a  little.  He  had  also,  however,  in  all 
probability,  a  strong  party  in  Athens  (for  his 
Iriendly  connection  with  Lysias  see  above),  and 
the  ciroumstances  of  the  times  would  always  throw 
considerable  power  into  the  hands  of  a  leader  oE 
mercenary  troops.  fE.  E.] 

IPHICRATES  fl^iKpdTi?!),  a  son  of  the  above, 
was  one  of  the  ambaaaadors  aent  from  Greece  to 
Dareius  Codomannus.  With  his  colleaguea  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Pacmcnion,  at  Damascus,  after 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c  833).  Alexander  treated 
him  honouraUy,  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  t}ic 
Athenians  as  well  as  from  respect  to  his  father's 
memory  :  and  on  his  death  (which  was  a  natural 
one)  he  sent  his  bones  to  bis  relatives  at  Athens. 
(Arr.  AwA:  ii.  16  ;  Curt.iii.  10.)  [B.  K.J 

IPHI'CBATES,  statuary.  [Amphicratbh.] 
IPHI'DAMAS  ('I^iSdfittt).  1.  A  son  of  Bu- 
sitis,  whom  Heracles  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
together  with  his  father.  (Schol.  ad  ApiHoi),  Kitid. 
ii.  1396.)  Apollodoms  (ii.  5.  $  11)  calls  him 
Amphidamas. 

a  A  Trojan  hero,  a  aon  of  Anlenor  and  Theano, 
the-  daughter  of  Ciaseus.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Coon,  together  with  whom  he  was  aiMn  by  Aga- 
memnon in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hom.  11.  xi.  221, 
&c.  I  Paus.iv.  36,  §3.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aleus  {Orph,  At-ff.  US),  but  he  is 
commonly  called  Amphidamas.  [L.  S.] 

IPHIGENEIA  {nptyirfm),  according  to  the 
most  common  tradition,  a  daugliter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clylaemnestra  (Hygin.  Fab.  98),  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  daughter  of  Thesena  and  Helena, 
and  brought  up  by  Cljlaemnestia  only  as  a  foster- 
child.  (Anton.  Lib.  27  ;  Tieti.  ad  Lpeopi.  183.) 
Agamemnon  had  once  hilled  a  stag  in  the  grove  of 
Artemis,  or  had  boasted  that  the  goddess  herself 
coutd  net  hit  better,  or,  according  to  another  story, 
the  year  in  which  Iphigeneia  waa  born,  lie  bad 
ved  to  SBCinfice  the  most  beautifiil  thing  which 
X  year  might  produce,  but  hod  af^rwards 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  vow.  Either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
calm  hhdtaidhOktl  n  p 
Aulis,  h  hGkwatedtosa  gi 
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iarried  her  in  a  cloud  to  Taiiria,  where  she  waa 
uade  to  serve  the  goddess  as  her  priestess,  while  a 
ttag,  or,  according  to  others,  a  she-bear,  a  bull,  or 
an  old  woman,  waa  substituted  in  her  place  and 
saci^Uiced.  (Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  10—30,  783, 
Iphig.  Aid.  1540,  &c.  ;  Welcher,  Die  Aeach^. 
7V-<%.  p.  408,  &c.;  Suid.  !.«.  nfc9fp6s.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dictjs  CrctensJs  (i.  19,  &c),  Iphigeneia 


IPHIGENEIA. 
was  saved  In  a  peal  of  thunder  by  the  voice  of  Ar- 
temis and  the  interfereDce  of  Achilles,  who  [ 
hi^n    gnined    over  bj   ClytdeiDDestra,    and   & 
l[iliigeneia  to  Scjlhia.    Tieliee  (l-e,'' '" 
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Whue  Iphigeneia  ws>  serving  Artemis  as  prieat- 
ess  in  Tauris,  her  brother  Oreaies,  on  the  advice  of 
aji  oracle,  formed  the  phin  of  fetching  the  image  of 
Artfioia  in  Tanris,  which  was  believed  once  to 
have  lallen  from  lieaven,  and  of  carrying  jt  to  Attics. 
(Eurip.  Iph.  Tour.  19,  Su.)  When  Oregtea,  ac- 
companied by  Pyladea,  airived  in  Taniis,  he  ivae, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  county,  to  he  sacri- 
ficed in  the  temple  of  the  goddesa.  Bnt  Iph^neia 
recognised  her  brotlier,  and  Osd  with  him  and  thu 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Some  say  that  Thoas,  king 
of  Tauris,  was  previously  murdered  by  the  fugi- 
tives. (Hjgin.  Fab.  131 ;  8erv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  116.) 
In  the  nieanlime  Electra,  another  sister  of  Orealea, 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  report,  aha  travelled  to  Delphi, 
where  she  met  Iphlgeneia,  and  was  informed  that 
she  had  mnrdered  Orestea.  Electra  therefoni  re- 
solved on  putting  Iphigeneia's  eyes  out,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  Orestes,  Eind  a 
scene  of  recognition  took  place.  All  now  returned 
to  Mycenae  ;  but  Iphjgeooia  carried  the  statue  of 
Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of  Branron  near  Mara- 
thon. She  there  died  as  priestess  of  the  goddess. 
As  a  daughter  of  Theseus  she  was  conneotcd 
with  the  heroic  families  of  Attiea,  and  after  her 
deitth  the  veils  and  most  costly  garments  which 
had  been  worn  by  women  who  had  died  in  child- 
binh  were  offered  up  to  her.  (Euiip.  Iph.  Ta«r. 
J464  :  Diod.  iv.  44,  &c. ;  Pans.  J.  33.)  Pauenniaa 
(i.  43),  however,  speaks  of  her  tomb  and  heronro 
at  Megnra,  whereas  other  traditions  stated  that 
Jphigeneia  had  not  died  at  oil,  bnt  had  been 
changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  that  she  was 
endowed  by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and 
eternal  ysuUi,  and  andar  (he  name  of  Oreilochia 
she  betame  the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of 
Leiice.  (Anton.  Lib.  27.)  The  lacedaemoniana, 
on  the  other  hand,  munlsined  that  the  carved 
image  of  Arl«mis,  which  Ipbjgeneia  and  Ui«stes 
had  carried  away  from  Tauris,  existed  at  Sparta, 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  Limnaeon  nnder  the 
name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  (Pans.  iii.  16.)  The 
worship  of  this  goddesA  in  Attica  and  Lacedaemon 
is  of  great  unportance.  At  Sparta  her  image  was 
said  to  have  been  fotind  in  a  bush,  and  to  have 
thrown  the  beholders  into  a  alate  of  madness  i  and 
once,  as  at  llie  celebration  of  her  festival,  a  quarrel 
arose  which  ended  in  bloodshed,  an  Made  com- 
nianded  that  in  future  human  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  to  her.  I^curgus,  however,  is  s^d  to  have 
abolished  these  sacrifices,  and  to  have  inlrcdoced 
in  their  stead  the  scoai^ing  of  youths.  {Pans.  iii. 
IB,  8  6;  Diet,  of  Anliq.  i.  v.  Diamaatigosii.) 
That  in  Attica,  also,  human  sncriliiXB  were  oilered 
to  her,  at  least  in  early  Omes,  may  be  inferred 
ftora  the  fact  of  it«  being  customary  to  shed  some 
hnman  blood  m  the  worship  instituted  then  in 
honour  of  Orestes.  (Eurip.  /jrf.  Taiir.  1446,  &o.) 

Now,  as  regards  the  explanation  of  the  mjthus 
of  Iphigeneia,  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias  (it. 
35,  g  2)  that  Artemis  had  a  temple  at  Hermion^ 
under  the  surname  of  Iphigeneia ;  and  the  same 
author  (Vii.  36)  and  Herodotus  (iv.  103)  teU  us. 


IPHIS.  619- 

that  the  Tauiians  considered  the  goddess  to  whom 
'  they  oflercd  sacnhces,  to  be  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon.  From  these  and  other  rircuin- 
stances,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Iphigeneia  wna 
originally  not  only  a  priestess  of  Artemis,  or  a 
heroine,  but  an  attnbute  of  Artemis,  or  Artemis 
herself.  For  further  explanations,  see  Kanne, 
M«Sui.  p.  115,  &c.  i  Miltler,  Dor.  li.  S.  §6; 
Schwenk,  £^,  il/jiMW,  .^RdsKf.  p.  2tS  1  Q.Meyer, 
fla  Daaa  Taurka  JXsKrt.  Beriin,  1835.      [L.  S] 

IPHIMEDEIA  or  IPHI'MEDl  ('I*i^8«a, 
'lipildiv),  a  daughter  of  Triops,  and  the  wife  of 
Aloeua.  Bang  in  love  with  Poseidon,  she  often 
walked  to  the  sea,  and  collected  its  waters  in  her 
lap,  whence  she  became,  by  Poseidon,  the  inother 
of  the  Aloadae,  Otus  and  Ephiaites.  When  Iphi- 
medeia  and  her  danghter,  Pancratis,  celebrated  the 
orgira  of  Dionysus  on  Mount  Diius,  they  were  ' 
carried  off  by  Thraciau  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Stron- 
gyle ;  but  hoth  were  delivered  by  the  Aloadse. 
The  tomb  of  Iphimedeta  and  her  sons  was  shown 
at  Anthedon,  She  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine  at 
Mjla«ia  in  Calm,  and  was  represented  by  Poly- 
gnotus  in  the  Lesehe  at  Delphi.  (Hom.  Od.  li. 
804  i  Apdiod.  L  7.  M  i  Diod.  T.  fiO ;  Hygin. 
FiA.  28 ;  Pans,  is,  22.  g  B,  i.  2B.  in  fin. ;  Find, 
P^h.  vii.  89.)  [L,  S.] 

IPHI'MEDON  (l^/iiSm'),  a  son  of  Enry»- 
thena,  who  fell  in  the  battie  agunst  the  Hern- 
deidae.     (Apollod.  ij.  8.  g  1.)  [L.  8.] 

IPHrNOE  CI^u).     I.  A  daughter  of  Proe- 
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A  daughter  of  Alcathoos,  who  died  a  virrin. 
The  women  of  Megara  previous  to  their  niamage 
offered  to  her  a  funeml  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  a 
lock  of  hair  to  her.     (Paus.  i.  43.  H-) 

S.  One  of  tiie  Lemnian  women  who  received  the 
Argonauts  on  their  arrival  in  Lemnos.  (Apallon. 
Rhod.  i.  702  i  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  163,  327.)      IL.  S,] 

IPHION  ('I<pii4r)  of  Corinth,  a  painter,  who  Is, 
only  known  by  two  epigrams,  which  are  ascribed, 
on  doubtfiil  grounds,  to  Simonjdes.  (AiM.  Pid, 
\x.  Ibl,  xiii.  17  ;  Brunck,  Am^.  vol.  i.  p.  U9,  No. 
86,  86.)  [P.  S,] 

IPHIS  ('I^is)-  1.  A  son  of  Alector,  and  n 
descendwit  of  Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus. 
He  was  king  of  Argos,  and  from  him  were  descended 
Eleodus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capanens.  (Pans, 
ii.  IS.  g  4,  X.  10.  $  2  ;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  H  i  Stl">l- 
ad  Pind.  OL  vi.  46.)  He  advised  Polyneices  to 
indues  Ampbiarous  to  take  part  in  the  exp^^dition 
against  Thebes,  by  giving  the  kmoas  necklace  toEci- 
phyle.  (Apollod.  iii,  6.  %  3.)  As  be  lost  his  two 
children,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  Sthendus,  the  son 
of  Capanens.  (Pans.  iL  1&  §  4;  Eurip.  Stawl. 
1034,  &c,) 

3.  A  son  of  Sthendus,  and  brother  of  Enrys- 
Ibciis,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  who  fell  in  tii» 
battie  with  Aeeles.  (Schol.  ad  Apallim.  Bhod.  iv. 
223;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  441 ;  Diod.  iv.  48,  with  Wea- 
seliug'snole.) 

3.  [Anakarktb.]  {L.S.]    ■ 

IPHIS  (^I*«)-  J;  One  of  the  daughlsra  of 
Thespina,  by  whom  Herades  becBJoe  the  lather  of 
Celeustanor.     (Apollod.  ii.  7,  S  8.) 

2.  The  bdoved  of  Patmclus.  of  the  island  ol 
Scyros,     (Hom.  II  ii.  667 ;  Philostr.  Her.  10.) 
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■t.  A  danghter  of  Ligdus  and  Teleihusa,  of 
Phsestus  ia  Crete.  Sbe  was  Tirougbt  ap  ns  a  boy, 
Irecsuee,  previous  la  her  birth,  her  tather  had  or- 
der^ the  cbiTd  to  be  killed,  if  it  sbould  be  a  girl. 
When  Iphie  bad  grown  up,  and  was  tn  be  be- 
trothed to  lantbe,  the  difficulty  thus  arising  was 
removed  by  the  fevonr  of  Isis,  wbo  bad  before  ad- 
vised the  mother  to  treat  Iphie  as  a  boy,  and  now 
luetamorphosed  ber  into  s  youlh.  (Ok.  /Uel.  ix. 
665.  &c.)  [L.  8.] 

I'PHITOS  Cl^iTM)-  1.  A  son  of  Eurytns  of 
Qecbalia,  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
was  killed  bf  Heracles.  (Mom.  Od.  xxi.  14,&c  ; 
Apollod.  iL  6.  i  li  Pans.  iii.  16.  §  2j  ApoUon. 
Rbod. ;.  86.) 

S.  A  son  of  Naubolas,  and  titther  of  Schediua, 
Epifitrophus,  and  Eurynome,  in  Phocis,  was  like- 
wiae  one  of  tbe  Argonauts.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  518,  x<iL 
SOe ;  Paus.  j,  4.  g  1 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  J  16  i  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  L  "207  ;  Orph.  Arg.  144.) 

3.  A  eon  of  Haemon,  Praionidea,  or  Iphitue. 
At  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oiacls,  he  restored 
the  Olympian  gamea,  and  instituted  the  ceseation 
of  all  war  during  their  celebration.  (Pane.  t.  4. 
§  5.)  Another  Ip!)ilus,  who  is  otherwise  unknown, 
i^  mentioned  hy  Apoilodorus  (ii.  6.  §  1).     [L.  S.] 

IPHTHr'MB  CI<(.flW).  1.  One  of  the  Nere- 
idea,  and  the  mother  of  the  Satyrs.  (Naan.  Diott^s. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  eister  of  Penelope. 
Athena  assumed  the  appearance  of  Iphthime,  when 
she  appeared  to  the  unfortunate  mother  of  Tete- 
machas.    (Hom.  ai.  iv.  797.)  [L.  S.] 

IRENAEUS  (EipuKuot).  I.  St„  bishop  of 
Lyon,  in  Oaul,  during  the  htiter  part  of  the  second 
century  ailer  Christ,  seema  to  have  been  a  native 
(if  Smyrna,  or  of  aomo  neighbouring  place  in  Asia 
Minor.  Tbe  time  of  his  birtli  is  not  known  ex- 
actly, but  Dodweil  is  certainly  wrong  in  placing  it 
so  early  as  A.  o.  97  ;  it  was  probably  between  A.n. 
120  and  A.  D.  140.  In  his  early  youth  ho  heard 
Poljcarp,  for  whom  he  felt  thronghout  life  the 
greateat  reverence.     The  occasion  of  bis  going  from 


IRENAEU& 
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to  Gaul  is 


that  be  accompanied  Potbinus  on  bis  misMon  to 
Gaul,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  tbe  churches 
at  Lyon  and  Vienna.  He  hecamo  a  presbyter  to 
Pothinus,  on  whoee  martyrdom,  in  A.  n.  177, 
Irenaeus  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  the  church 
at  Lyon.  His  government  was  agnalised  by 
Christian  devotedness  and  zeal,  and  be  made  many 
converts  from  heatheniam.  He  was  most  active  in 
oppofflng  the  GnosUcs,  and  especially  the  Valen- 
linians.  He  also  took  part  in  tbe  controversy  re- 
specting the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  rebuking  the-arro- 
gance  with  which  he  anathematised  the  Asiatic 
churehes.  Irenaeus  seems  to  have  lived  till  about 
the  end  of  tbe  second  century.  Tbe  silence  of  all 
the  early  writers,  such  os  TertuUian,  EuseUns, 
AugBStin,  and  Theodoret,  Bufficiently  refutes  the 

writers  set  np  in  his  behalf.  But  he  eminently  de- 
serves the  kt  higher  honour  attached  to  »ncere 
piety  and  the  zealous,  but  not  arrogant  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  duties.  He  was  possessed  of  con- 
tjderable  learning,  bat  was  very  deficient  in  saund 
judgment  respecting  the  value  of  those  tntditions, 
which,  as  they  came  from  men  who  lived  in  the 
age  next  to'  the  aposties,  he  eagerly  received  and 
iijcorded.     On  the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  ibr 


The  chief  work  of  Irenaeus,  and  tbe  only  on 
now  eitant,  is  entitled  Jdvenas  Haerewi,  or  B 
Se/nfafiiKe  et  Everaione  /alias  SoieiilBU,  Ubn  V 
the  object  of  which  is  to  refute  tbe  Gnostics.  Tb 
original  Qreek  is  bet,  with  the  exception  of  som 
fragments  preserved  hy  Epipbaniua  and  othc 
writers  on  heresies;  but  the  work  exists  in  a  ! 
barous,  but  ancient  Latin  version,  which  Dodi 
supposes  to  have  been  composed  towards  the 
the  4th  century.  Irenaeus  also  wrote  a  di 
agdast  the  GentCIea,  iiepl  iimrriiais ;  a  v 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  addressed 
brother  Marcinnus ;  a  hook  of  tracts  on 
questions,  Aia\^£(ui'  Suupipui' ;  and  several 


to  Fkiriniis,  a  friend  of  bis, 
who  fiad  become  a  convert  to  Gnosticism  ;  one  to 
Blastus  on  schism,  and  the  synodic  epistle  above 
referred  to,  from  the  Gallic  churches  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  Easter.  Of  these  works 
only  a  few  fragments '- 


Thef 


,  Basel,  1526,  Bvo,,  containing  tbe  Latin  version 
of  the  6ve  books  agiunst  heretics,  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1534.  1548,  1554,  and  1560,  foL;  at  Paris, 
1545,  1563,  and  1567,  Bvo.;  re-edited,  with  va- 
rious readings,  by  Jo.  Jac  Grynaeus,  1^1, 1671: 
the  first  edition,  containing  the  fragments,  besides 
the  Latin  version,  was  that  of  Nicolas  Galla«us, 
Paris,  1570,  foL  ;  neit  comes  the  edition  of  Fr. 
Feuardentias,Cohigue,1696, 1025,  and  1>est,l639  ; 
bnt  the  beat  edition  of  all  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oion, 
1703,  fbl.,  which  was  re-edited  hy  the  Benedictine 
Massuet,  Paris,  1710,  fijl.:  this  Benedictine  edition 
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1734.  The  chief  separate  edition  of  the  fiagmeni 
is  that  of  P&ff,  Hag.  Com.  1716,  Bvo.  (Buseb. 
IT.  E.  V.  15,  20,  24,  36  ;  Hieron.  de  Fir.  Illml. 
33;  Dodwell,  DaieTlatifmea  m  Iresaesm;  Cave, 
ffist  iiH.  subann.  ie7;Lardner'sOe';iMifji,- the 
Ecdesiastical  Hiitoriea  of  Tillemont,  Fleurv,  Joitin, 
Mosheim,  and  Schrdcfchj  Fabric.  BibL  Graea.  vol. 
viLp.76.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Tyre,  but  previously  a  count  of  the 
empire,  was  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Iheo- 
dosius  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  where  he  took 
part  witii  the  Nestoriana,  A.  d.  431.  Immediately 
after  the  comicil,  be  hastened  to  Constantinople,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  repi 
of  the  party  of  Cyril  on  the  emperor' 


In  this 


illation,   Theodosins  at  kat    declared 
(Wainst  the  Nestoriana,  and  banished  Ii 


D.  435.  Irenaeus  betook  him- 
lelf  to  his  friends,  the  Oriental  bishops,  by  whom  he 
pas  made  bishop  of  Tyre,  A.  u,  444.  In  «a  im- 
jcrial  decree  against  the  Neslorians,  which  still 
;xist9,  it  is  ordered  that  Irenaeus  should  be  deposed 
!rom  his  bishopric,  and  deprived  of  his  clerical 
ibaraclor,     ""  -  .  f. . .    «■    .  ■ 


I.  440. 


^  Irena 


history  of  tbe  Nesi 
Tri^osdm  ten  Commentara  de  Rebus  irt  S^nodo 
Epkesirm  ae  ia  Oriente  gealis.  Tbe  original  Greek 
is  hist  entirely,  bat  we  have  an  old  Latin  transia' 
tion  of  parts  of  it,  published  by  Christian  Lupus, 
Louvain,  1683;  fijr,  though  Lnpua  entitled  his 
book    Variorum  Palram   EpisSolae  ad   ConeSiam 


Epl^li 
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an  thft  paaaagn  in  it  Hre  rem^na  of  the  vfoik  of 
Icetmena.  (Mansi,  Saer.  Coacil.  Nob.  Colled.  toI. 
V.  pp.  417,  731 ;  Tillemont,  Mint.  Ecdes.  vol  xiy.j 
Cave,  HhL  Lift,  eub  ann.  Hi.) 

3.  An  Alexandrian  gmramarian,  known  aiao  bj 

of  Heliofloma  Metritiia.  Hie  woiis,  which  were 
chieAy  on  the  Aleumdiian  and  Attio  dialects,  were 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  are  often  quoted  :  a  list  of 
them  is  given  by  Siiidae.     Heproltfihlj  lived  r'^' 


(&n< 


and 


;    BiW.   Orate   vel.  vi.  pp.  170, 
1   1) 

4  Referendan  s,  the  a  thor  of  three  amalorj 
ep  g  an  3  n  the  Qreek  Anthology,  from  a  cem- 
pir  son  of  wh  ch  with  the  ep  grams  of  Agathias 
ai  d  Paul  the  "■  lentiarv  Jaeobs  condndes  that  the 
au  hor  1  ved  u  der  Jue  n  an  (Btuncfc,  Anal.  vol. 
i  p  10  Jacobs  Anlh  Gruec  vol.  iii.  p.231,  voL 
jiii.  p.  905.)  IP.  8.] 

.  IRE'NS  (EJpiJM)),  empress  of  Constan^nople 
(i.D,  797— B03),  one  of  the  most  extiaordinaiy 
women  in  Byzantine  history,  was  bom  at  Athens 
about  A.  D.  75-2.  She  was  so  much  distinguished 
by  beauty  and  genius,  that  she  attracted  the  tttten- 
tion  of  Leo,  the  ton  and  afterwards  succeuorof  Che 
emperor  Conatantine  V,  Copronymus,  who  married 
her  in  769,  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  at  Constantinople.  She  had  been  educated 
in  the  worship  of  images,  and  was  compelled  by 
her  husband  to  adopt  the  purer  form  of  religion 
which  be  professed.  Leo  was  extremely  kind  to- 
wards her  and  her  Aunily  both  before  and  after  bis 
aceession  in  775  i  but  having  discovered  that  she 
still  adored  images,  be  banished  her  from  his  palace. 
Leo  IV.  died  shortly  afterwards  (780),  and  Irene 
administered  the  government  for  her  minor  son, 
Conslanline  VI.  The  principal  events  of  her 
regency  are  related  in  the  life  of  Conatantine  VI. : 
we  therefore  confiHe  ourselves  to  such  occurrences 
as  are  in  closer  connection  with  her  persouBl 
history.  In  786  she  assembled  a  council  at  Coii- 
ta  p  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
w  h  p  images  throughout  the  whole  empire  ; 
aj  d  th  a  sembled  bishops  having  been  driven  out 
h      h  us  garrison  of  the  j;apital,  she  found  a 
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e  adorers  of  images  obtained 
p    te  victor;.     The  attempts  of  Constantino 
I'  pate  himself  from  his  mother's  control  are 

intimately  connected  with  the  religious  troubles; 
they  ended  with  the  assassination  of  the  yoimg 
emperor  by  a  band  hired  by  Irene  and  her  fevourite, 

'  " ■  '  succeeded  her  son 

cutty  in 
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endonci 


lother  favourite,  Aetius,  who, 
in  tlieir  turn,  were  jealous  of  each  other,  end  would 
have  caused  great  dissensions  at  the  court,  and 
perhaps  a  civil  war,  hut  for  ths  timely  deaUi  of 
Stauracius  (800).  About  this  time  Irene  renewed 
the  inlereoUMB  between  the  Byiantine  court  and 
that  of  Aix-ia-Cbapelle  ;  and,  if  we  can  trust  the 
Qreek  writers,  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  marri^e  between  him  and 
hei'self.  and  to  unite  the  western  and  the  eastern 


■  In  HBitODoRoa,  No.  II.  1.  the  writer  fidl 
in  to  the  error  of  several  preceding  writers,  in  making 
Irenaeiis  and  Minucius  Pacatus  distinct  persons. 
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empires^  and,  according  to  the  same  sources, tha 
plan  first  originated  with  the  Fiankish  king.  The 
whole  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  abortive 
by  Aetius.  The  western  writers  do  not  even 
allude  to  this  match,  th0i^;h  Eginhard  would  cer- 
taJnly  have  mentioned  it  had  Charlemagne  actually 
entertained  such  doMgna.  The  scheme  must  there- 
fore have  been  concocted  at  Constantinople,  and 
kept  there  as  a  secret,  which  was  only  divulged 
after  the  death  of  the  parties.  From  the  aecessioh 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer 
styled  "father"  and  "lord"  by  the  Fmnkish  and 
Qernian  kings  and  emperors  ;  but  down  to  a  late 
period  the  successors  of  Conetantine  refused  the 
title  of  BntriAiti!  to  the  Roman  einperors  in  Ger- 
many.. Irene  continued  to  govern  the  empire  with 
great  prudence  and  energy,  bnt  she  nerer  succeeded 
entirely  in  throwing  oblivion  over  the  horrible 
crime  she  had  committed  agninst  her  son ;  and  she 
who  trusted  nobody  was  at  last  ensnared  by  n 
man  who  deserved  her  keenest  suspicions,  for  the 
despicable  vices  of  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  ingrati- 
tude. We  speak  of  thegieat  treasurer,  Nieepliorus, 
who  suddenly  kindled  a  rebellion,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  before  the  empress  had  recovered 
from  her  surprise  and  Indignation.  Irene  proposed 
to  share  the  throne  with  him;  and  Nicephorus 
having  apparently  acceded  to  her  pinpusals,  sl)0 
received  him  with  confidence  in  her  palace,  bnt  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  banished  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos  (flO'2).  Deprived,  through  the  base  avarice 
of  the  nsnrpcr,  of  all  niemis  of  subsistence,  thi« 
haughty  princess  was  compelled  to  gain  her  liveli- 
hood by  spinning ;  and  she  died  of  grief  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty.  Fo^etfu! 
of  her  bloody  crime,  and  only  reraembeiing  hec 
protection  of  images,  the  Greeks  have  placed  heC 
among  their  saints,  and  celebrate  her  memory  on 
the  16th  of  August,  the  supposed  day  of  her  death. 
(Cedreii.  p.  473,  &c  j  Theophan.  -g.  S99,  &c  J 
Zonar.  vol  ii.  p.  120,  &c ;  Glycas,  p.  38fi,  in  the 
Palis  editions  ;  Vincent  Mignol,  Bisloire  de  Vlin- 
peralriet  /i&e,  Amsterdam,  1763,  is  a  very  good 
hook.  The  character  of  Irene  is  l)est  drawn  by 
Gibbon,  and  by  Schlosser  in  l?esr]&'cife  dtr  b&lei- 
tliiniiendm  Sailer  desOsl-JiBiii!!Cie!iS^ies,Frank- 
forl^on-the-Main,  iai2.)  [W.  P.] 

IRB'NE,  the  danghterand  pupil  of  the  painted 
Cratinus,  painted  a  picture  of  a  girl,  which  Pliny 
saw  at  Eleusis.  (Plin.  ff.  iV.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  % 
43 ;  Clem.  Alex.  I^nmi.  it.  p.  £23,  hi  ed.  Syt- 
hurg.)  [P.S.] 

IBIS  Clc«),  a  daughter  ot  Thaumas  (whence' 
she  is  called  TAawHOKliaa,  Virg.  Aea,  ix.  5)  and 
Elect™,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  (Hes.  T&eor,. 
see,  780  i  Apollod.  i  2.  §  6  (  Fiat  T^eael.  p.  165. 
d  i  Plut.  de  Plan.  PhUos.  iii.  fi.)  In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  appears  as  the  ramister  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  who  carries  messages  from  Ida  to  Olympus, 
from  gods  Co  gods,  and  from  gods  to  men.  (iL  xv. 
U4,  xxiv.  78,  95,  ii.  787,  xviii.  16M,  ffjaai.  in 
Apoll,  Dd.  102,  &0.)  In  accordance  with  these 
functions  of  Iris,  her  name  is  commonly  derived  from 
ipS  tifti ;  so  that  Iris  would  mean  "  the  speaker 
or  messenger :  "  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  connected  with  elj™,  "  I  join,"  whence  fipijuj  J 
so  that  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  Rainbow,  would  bo 
the  joiner  or  conciliator,  or  theinessenger  of  heaven; 
who  restores  peace  in  nature.  In  the  Homeriij 
poems,  it  is  true.  Iris  doijs  not  appear  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  but  the  rainbow  itself  is  cdled 
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i.  27,  ivii.  547 ) ;  and  tWa  Ijrilliant  plie- 
pomenon  in  the  akiea,  which  vanishes  a&  quickly  as 
it  appcstrs,  wag  regarded  as  the  swift  minister  of  the 
gods-  Her  genealogy  too  eupparta  the  opinion 
that  Iris  was  originally  the  personification  iff  the 
rainbow.  In  the  ectrlier  pneis,  and  eren  in  Theo- 
iritua  {iTii.  134)  and  Virgi!  (Atn.y.  610)  Iris 
appears  as  a  Tiipn  goddess  ;  but  according  lo  later 
vriten,  ghe  was  married  to  Zepbynis,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Eros.  (Euslath.  ad  Horn. 
pp  391,  £55;  Plat.  Amat.  20.)  With  regitrd  to 
her  functioDS,  which  we  have  above  briefly  de- 
'Scnbed,  ue  may  farther  observe,  that  the  Odyssey 
never  mentions  Iris,  but  onl;  Hermes  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods :  in  the  Iltad,  on  the  other  band, 
she  appears  most  frequently,  and  on  the  most  dif- 
ferent occasions.  8he  is  principally  eng^[ed  in  the 
service  of  Zeus,  but  also  in  that  of  Hera,  imd  even 
serves  Adiilles  in  catling  the  winds  to  his  as«st- 
ance  (72.  xxiii.  199.)  She  further  performs  her 
semees  not  only  when  commanded,  but  she  some- 
times ndvisoa  and  asusts  of  her  own  accord  (iii. 
123,  IT  201,  iviii.  197,  iiiv,  74,  &t>.  In  later 
poets  she  appenrs  on  the  whole  ui  the  same  capacity 
as  in  the  Iliad,  but  she  occurs  gmdually  more  and 
more  eiclnsively  in  the  service  of  Hera,  both  in  the 
lalor  Cfreek  and  Latin  poets.  (Callim.  ff^ma.  in 
Dtl.  332  i  Virg.  Aa,.  v.  606  ;  Apolbn.  Rhod.  ii. 
28!!,  432 ;  Ov.  Met.  liv.  630,  &c)  Some  poets 
describe  Iris  actually  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
Servtus  (ad  Am.  v.  6!0)  states  that  the  rainbow  is 
only  the  road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which 
therefore  appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it, 
and  vanishes  when  it  is  no  longer  'needed  i  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  latter  notion  was  the  more 
prevalent  one  in  antiquity.  Hespecting  the  worship 
of  Iris  very  few  traces  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
we  only  know  that  tlis  Delians  offtred  to  her  on 
the  island  of  Hecate  cakes  made  of  wheat  and 
honey  and  dried  figs-  (Athen.  liv.  p.  645  ;  comp. 
Mailer,  Atgi"'  P- 170.)  No  statues  of  Iris  have 
heen  preserved,  but  we  find  her  frequently  r^re- 
sented  on  vases  and  En  bas-reliefs,  either  standing 
aiid  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  wliich 
bangs  a  light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached 
to  her  shoulders,  and  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  hand ;  or  she  appears  flying  with  wings 
atmclied  to  her  shoulders  and  sajidals,  with  the 
staff  and  a  pitcher  in  her  hands.  (Hh%  Mj/tkol. 
Silderbadi,  i.  p.  93.  lab.  12,  2,  3  ;  Bottiger,  Vaua- 
graaWde,  it  pp.  66, 86,  &c)  {l-  S.] 

IRUS  (Tpos).  1.  A  son  of  Actor,  and  father 
of-  Earydamas  and  Euiytion.  He  propitiated 
Feleus  for  the  mardor  of  his  brother  i  but  during 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Felens  uninten- 
tionally killed  EurytiQn,  the  son  of  Irus.  Peleus  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  hun  by  oi!ering  him  his  flacks  ; 
but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to  run 
wherever  lliey  pleased.  A  wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown  In  later  times  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween Locris  and  Phocis.  (Anton.  Lib.  38 ;  Tzetz. 
qd  Lscopk.  17.^  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUos.  Rhod.  L  71.) 

2.  The  welt-known  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  waa 
celebnited  for  his  Toiacity.     His  real  name  wai 

employed  by  the  suitors  of  Penelope  as  the  mes- 
senger; for  Irus,  according  to  the  lexicographers, 
signifies  a  messenger.  (Hem.  Od.  iviii.  5,  &c, 
288.)    ...  [L.  S-J 


ISAACU8. 
'  KKAGUS  L  COMNE'NUS  ('Iffa<f«,oi  6  Ko;.- 
PiJi^Ji),  emperor  at.  Cooatantinople  (a.  n.  1057 — 
1059),  and  the  first  of  the  QoKBeni  who  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  was  one  of  the- moat  virtitnus 
emperors  of  tlie  East  [See  the  geneal^^cal  tiiBle. 
oftheConnieni,VoLI.p.820.]  He  was  the  elder 
son  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  pmefectus  totius  orientis 
m  the  reign  of  Saul  II.,  whom  he  lost  while  still 
a  hoy,  and  was  edacated,  1  igether  with  his  younger 
brother  John,  under  the  care  of  Basil.    Their  leam- 
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J  principles,  aa  much  as  the 


:ir  hite  father,  recommended 
the  ftivonr  of  the  emperor,  and  at  an  early  nge  they 
were  botJi  entrusted  with  important  civil  and  mili. 
tary  functions.  Isaac  beearne  so  distinguished, 
that,  supported  by  the  illustrioue  name  of  his 
family,  he  succeeded  m  obtaining  tlie  hand  of 
Catharina,  or  Aicatharina,  the  daughter  of  Siunuel, 
or  perhaps  John  Wladislaua,  king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
a  lady  who,  at  the  time  when  Isaac  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, was  a  captive  at  the  Byanntine  courts 
During  the  stormy  reigns  of  the  eight  immedbte 
successors  of  Baal  II,  (Constantine  IX-,  Romnnus 
III.,  Michael  IV.,  Michael  V-,  Zoe,  Constantine  X^ 
Theodoiii,  and  Michael  VI.),  who  BUOceBsively  oc- 
cupied tlie  throne  during  the  short  period  of  32 
years,  the  position  of  Isaac  was  often  dangerous  ; 
but  he  conducted  himself  with  so  mach  prudence, 
and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  general  esteem,  that  he 
not  only  escaped  the  many  dangers  hy  which  he 
was  snrrounded,  but  was  considered  by  the  people 
a  worthy  successor  of  their  worfbless  master, 
Michael  VI.  The  conduct  of  this  empecor  was  so 
revolting,  that  ehorlly  after  his  acceesion  in  1056, 
the  principal  nobles  and  functionaries,  supporfed  by 
the  clergy  and  a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  re- 
solved to  depose  him.  The^  oifered  the  crown  to 
the  old  Catacalon,  a  distinguished  general  who  was 
the  leader  of  Che  conspiracy,  but  he  declined  the 
propositbn  on  the  ground  of  bis  age  and  obscure 
birth,  and  pointed  oat  Isaac  Comuenns  aa  a  lit 
candidate  (or  their  choice.  Isaac  was  proclumed 
emperor  (August  I0o7)  without  his  knowledge, 
and  was  with  some  dilGcnlty  induced  to  accept  die 
crown.  Miehaet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  a 
place  called  Hades,  and,  despairing  of  success,  pro- 
posed to  Isaac  to  share  with'him  the  imperial  power, 
an  oiler  which  the  peaceful  prince  would  have  ac- 
cepted but  tor  the  interference  of  Calacalon,  who 
strongly  opposed  any  amicable  arrangement,  on  the 
ground  ot.tfie  well-known  feithlessness  of  Michael, 
The  latter  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign,  and 
assume  the  monastic  habit.  In  his  struggle  with 
Michael,  Isaac  was  cordially  assisted  by  his  excel- 
lent brother  John.  He  rewarded  the  leaders  of  the 
mspiracy  with  great  liberality,  but  ii 
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honours  and  ofhces  upon  them  as  entailed  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  power  and  influence.      He 
divided  the  important  functions  of  the  curopalates 
between  Catacalon  and   his  brother  John,     The 
treasury  being  exhausted,  he  introduced  a  system 
"  [reat  economy  into  all  the  branches  of  the  ad- 
listration,  showing,  by  his  own  example,  how 
subjects  ought  to  act  under  such  circumstances, 
levying  new  taiea,  however,  he  called  upon  the 
clergy  also  to-  contribute  their  share,  but  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  orders ;  and  the  patriarch 
of  Constant  nople,  Michael  Ceralarius,  had  the  im- 
the  emperor :  "  1  have  given  you 
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Ih«  rrnwn,  nni  1  Ynaw  hav  to  talce  it  fivm  yon 
Dgaii).^  BoniahmeDt  was  the  reward  for  tbis  inso- 
lence, and  death  preTen»d  the  prieet  fram  tahtng 
revenge  by  kindling  a  reljellion.  la  aeverai  cases 
lEaac  acted  rather  hunghtily,  and  lie  Bometimes 
found  difficulty  in  nomciting  throngb  his  wisdom, 
those  whom  he  had  wounded  through  his  pride. 
In  it>59  lie  niAFGhed  agrunst  the  Hungarians,  who 
had  crossed  the  Dannlte,  and  compelled  them  to 
Bue  for  peace.  Thia  was  the  only  occHBion  during 
his  ceign  where  he  could  show  that  he 
■  '  n  among  the  Ori  '         "" 
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many  calamities,  and  great  was  the  grief  of  th( 
people  when,  after  his  return  from  the  Hungarian 
.  canipeJgn,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  A  violent 
feter,  which  brought  him  l»  the  verge  of  the  tomb. 
Feeling  hii  death  approaching,  he  called  for  his 
brother  and  offered  him  the  crown,  hut  John  having 
declined  it,  he  appoialed  Constantino  Ducas,  a  re- 
iionmed  general,  his  future  succeseor.  lsaai;,hDw- 
ever,  recovered  from  his  ilbiess,  but,  to  the  utmost 
grief  and  aatoiiishment  of  his  brother  and  the 
people,  resigned  the  crown  into  tlie  hands  of  Con- 
Btan  tine  Ducas,  and  retired  to  a  convent  (December, 
1059).  His  wife  and  daughter  followed  his  ei' 
anipie,  and  took  the  veil.  Isaac  surrived  his  ab- 
dication abont  two  years,  living  in  the  strictest 
pei-fonnonce  of  the  duties  of  a  monk,  and  devoting 
his  leisure  bonrs  to  learned  occnpations.  The  em- 
peror Constantioe  XI,  often  visited  him  in  his  ceU, 
and  consulted  him  on  inipertant  affiiirs ;  and  among 
the  people  he  was  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  His 
death  probably  took  place  in  1061.  He  left  no 
male  issue.  Homer  was  the  ^ivourite  author  of 
Isaac,  who  wrote  Scholia  to  the  Iliad,  which  are 
eilant  in  several  libraries,  bnt  are  stil]  nnpnblished. 
There  are  also  extant  in  manascript  Uipl  Tuv  Kort- 
Jifjr^OfiTOPi'  rW  ToB  'OfiiSpou,  and  XapoHTttfiiiriutTa, 
Mng  characteristics  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  mentioned  ia  the  lUad.  His  other 
works  are  kiat.  (Cedren,  p.  7»7,  &c. ;  Zonar.  vol. 
ii,  p.  S66,  &c. ;  Scylilses,  p.  81)7,  &c  ;  Glyeas,  p. 
3-2S,  &c. ;  Joel,  p.  164;  &e.,  in  the  Paris  editions ; 
Fabrie.  Bi&l.  Oftue.  vol  i.  p.  550.)         [W.  P.] 

ISAA'CUS  II.,  A'NGELUS  (^laadnuis  6 
\-yjf\os\  emperor  of  Constantinople  (it>  s.  llSfi 
— 1195),  was  lbs  eldest  son  of  Andronicus  An- 
gelas, and  \im  bom  in  the  middle  hajf  of  the  13th 
century.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  great  Byzantine 
families  and  descended,  through  bis  grandmother 
Theodora,  from  the  impeinal  family  of  the  Gomneni, 
he  held  several  offices  of  importance  in  tfae  reign  of 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenns  ;  but  his  tiame  re- 
maned obscure,  and  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
neiiiiE,  the  eiterminator  of  the  Girek  nobihty, 
despised  to  kill  such  a  harmless  beuig,  although  he 
put  his  either  Andronicus  Angelus  tn  death.  The 
weak-minded  Isaac  became,  nesertheleaa,  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  and  miserable  end  of  Andronicus 
Comnenas.  In  the  summer  of  1195  the  emperor 
retired  fbi  a  short  time  to  one  of  his  country  seats 
in  Asia,  appointing  one  Hagiochristophoritea  his 
lieulenant  in  Constantinople  during  his  absence. 
This  officer  gave  orders  to  put  Isaac  to  death,  be- 
silly  belief  among  the  people  that  Andronicus 
would  be  ruined  by  somebody  whose  name  began 
with  an  I.  Itaac  was  fortunately  apprised  of 
the  bloody  design  of  the  emperor's  heutenant,  but 
had  barely  time  lo  enrdpe  froin  his  palnce,  and  to 
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avail  himdalf  ot'lhe  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  ?iL 
Si^m.  A  dense  crowd  soon  filled  the  chnrcti : 
Isaac  implored  their  asBislance ;  and  the  nnmernua 
enemies  of  Andronicus,  exerting  themselves  to 
kindle  a  revolt  in  favour  of  any  one  persecuted  by 
that  cruel  emperor,  the  fickle  people  of  Constanti- 
nople suddenly  took  up  arms,  killed  theofiicers  des- 
patched by  Hagiochristophorites  to  put  Isaac  to 
death,  and  tiroclaimcd  the.  latter  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  1185).  Andronicus  hastened  Id 
his  capital,  but  it  was  too  late :  he  was  seized  by 
the  mob,  and,  by  order,  or  at  least  with  theconseirt 
of  Isaac,  perished  in  the  miserable  manner  which 
is  related  in  his  life.     [Ansronicdb  I.] 

No  sooner  was  Isaac  firmly  estabUshed  on  the 
throne  than  he  began  a  lili;  which  Gibbon  thus  de- 
scribes;—"He   slept   on  the   throne,  and   was 
awakened  only   by   the  sound   of  pleasure ;    his 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buf- 
foons ;  and  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  was 
an  object  of  contempt:  his  feasts  and  buildings 
exceeded  the  examples  of  royal  lujtury,  the  number 
of  his  eunuchs  and  domesMes  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand,  and   the  daily   sum  of  four  thonsand 
pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four  millions  sterling 
the  annniJ  expense  of  his  household  and  table. 
His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppression,  and  the 
public  discontent  was  iniiamed  by  equal  abuses  in 
the  collection  and  the  application  of  the  revenue." 
Shortly  after  his  accession  Isaac  was  involved  in  a 
dreadful  war   with  the  Bulgarians,  which   aroaa 
ider  the   following  cireumatances;— After  the 
nquest  by  Basil  II.  of  the  powerful  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Thracian  peninsula,  the  Bulgarians  continued 
to  live  under  the  sway  of  the  Byaanline  emperors, 
till  Peter  and  Asan,  two  brothers,  who  were  de- 
icended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Bulgaria,  look 
ip  arms  in  order  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
insupportable   oppression  and   rapacity   of  Isaac. 
Thsy  were  aaccessfid— they  penetrated  as  far  as 
ThessalonicB — they  defeated  and. made   prisoner 
Isaac  Sebaatocrator,  the  Greek  generalissimo,  in  a 
pitched  battle  ;  and  at  last  Asan  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Bulgaria  Nigra,  or  that  country  which 
still  called  Bulgaria.     In  this  war  the  Bulgarians 
ere  assisted  bj  the  filaehi  or  Moro-Vlachi,  the 
descendants  of  ancient   Boman  colonists   in  the 
uiitainoua  parts   of  Thessair  and   Macedonin^ 
0  were  likewise  driven  to  despair  by  the  rapa- 
us  emperor,  and  who  finally  left  their  homes  and 
igrated  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube 
(Dacia),  where,  mixed  with  Slavonian  tribes,  they 
ontiiiued  to  live,  and  still  live,  as  Wallachians. 
however,  some  of  them  remained  in  their  native 
nountains  in  Thessaiy  and  Macedonia :  they  were 
he  ancestors  of  the  present  Kutzo- Wallachians. 
!n  a  second  war  with  the  Bulgaiians,  the  Greek 
ttai  obtained  a  decisive  victory  (1193) ;  but  Isaac 
vas,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  recognise  the  successor 
if  Asan,  Joannicu^  or  Joannes.     Isaac  was  more 
euceeesful  against  William   II.,  the  Good,  who 
u  compelled,  in  J 187,  to  give  up  the  conquests 
hfch    he    had    tnadc   two    years    previously    in 
peims,  Thessaiy,  and  Macedonia.    In  1 1 89  the 
iperor  Frederic  I.  of  Germany  appeared  on  the 
kithem  frontier  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land.     In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Isaac,  the  em- 
peror quietly  advanced,  took  up  his  wintei^quarten 
at  Adrianopie,  and  crossed  the  Bosporus,  declining 
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buth  to  lielp  the  Bulgariana  against  iha  Orecka, 

and  the  0»ek9  agninst  the  Bul^ians. 

Isitcwis  BO  terrified  by  the  emperor's  march 
through  hiB  dominions,  and  t1ie  Buccesfi  of  the  other 
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and  Pale 


itboae 


)  Saladi.. 
agamat  the  Latins,  which,  howerer,  Saladin  de- 
clined, becaase  Isnac  denmnded  the  restitntton  of 
the  holy  Bopulohre.  Besides  Bulgaria,  Isaac  lost 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  Alexis  ComnenuB  had 
made  himself  independent,  but  was  deprived  of  his 
conquest  by  Riehard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England 
(1191),  who  in  1193  ceded  it  to  king  Gmdo  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  CypmB  was  never  again  united 
10  the  Byzantine  empire.  Isaac,  continuing  to 
jaske  himself  despised  and  hal«d  bv  the  Greeks,  a 
robellion  broke  out  at  Conetantinnple  while  he  was 
hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Thrace ;  and  Aleiis,  the 
younger  brother  of  Isaac,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
On  Uiis  news,  Isaac  iied  withont  daring  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  any  one.  Arjived  at  Stagyra 
In  Macedonia,  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before 
Alexis,  who  ordered  bia  eyes  to  be  pat  out,  and 
confined  him  in  a  prison  {119B).  [Albxis  III.] 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  iortunittely  escaped,  fled 
to  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the  Latin 
princes  to  s  war  agniiiBt  Alexis  III.,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Constantihoplo  in  1203,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  blind  Ikwic,  who  reigned,  together 
with  his  Bon  [Albijs  IVJ,  till  the  folkwing  year, 
1204.  when  Alexis  IV.  was  dethroned  und  kilted 
by  Alexis  Ducas  Munmphks  [AlExia  V.],  who 
usurped  the  throne,  and  kept  it  during  two  months, 
when  he,  in  his  tnrn,  was  deposed  by  the  Latins. 
Murzuphlua  spared  the  life  of  Isaac,  who,  howeyer, 
did  not  long  survive  the  melancholy  late  of  bis 
youthful  and  spirited  sou.  (Nicetas,  Isaatdai  An- 
gelaa;  Iiaaaus  et  Alexis  fflius  ;  the  Latin  authori- 
ties quoted  under  Alexia  1II„  IV.,  V.]  [W.  P.] 
.  ISAACUS,  literary.  1.  Of  Antioch.  [See 
No.  5.1 

2.  AitGTiiDS.    [Argtuds.] 

S.  Of  ArmknIa,  eatbolicus  or  patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia Magna,  lived  in  the  middle  of  tbe  twelfth 
century,  and  wrote  OraHona  Invectavae  If.  adversTis 
Aimenos,  published  in  Gi^eek  and  Latin,  and  with 
notes  in  Combefisius,  Aadtuir.  Nov.  SHI.  vol.  ii. 
p.  317,  4i%,  and  by  Gallnnd.  Bitl.  Pair. 


p.  411,  &c     (Cave,  Hid.  LUt.  \ 
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Fabric.  Bibl  Graee,  vc 

i.  Of  NiNiVEH.     [See  No.  6.] 

fi.  Samamed  Svjtus,  beonae  he  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  was  first  monk  and  afterwards  priest  at 
Antioch,  and  died  about  A.  D.  456.  He  wrote 
in  Syriac,  and  perhaps  also  in  Greek,  difterent 
■works  and  treatises  on  theolopcal  matters,  several 
of  them  to  oppose  the  writers  of  the  Neatoriaiie  and 
Entychians.  His  principal  work  is  De  Contemtii 
Muadi,  de  OpeToHaw  Corporali  et  s«i  AbjedioKe 
ZiEv,  published  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Or- 
Oabaagra^,  Biuel,  1569 ;  in  tbe  BS>1.  Pstr. 
Cabm.  vol.  vi. ;  in  the  B.  P.  Paris,  voL  v. ;  in  the 
B.  P.  NvBimma  Lagdan.  vol.  xi.  ;  and  in  Gal- 
land.  BUI.  Pair.  vol.  xii.  In  all  these  coilectione 
it  is  printed  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  bnC 
the  Greek  text  also  seems  to  be  a  translation  fiom 
the  Syriac.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  work 
was  written  by  Isaacs  the  subject  of  this  notice,  or 
by  another  Isaac,  the  subject  of  the  tollowmg  aitichi. 
Neither  Trithemius  nor  Gonnadiiis  (De  SeiipL 
Eecfe*.)  BttributB  the,  work  to  our  Isaac.     There  is 


ISA-EUS, 
more  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote  "  De  Cngita- 
tionibus,"  the  Greek  text  of  which,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  was  published  by  Petroa  Posainna ,  in 
his  Asceiisa.  Several  other  prodnctions  of  Isaiic 
are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libra^  of  the  Vatican  and 
in  other  libraries.  (Cave,  Hist.  lAl.  vol  p.  434— 
435  ;  Fabric.  BiK  Graec.  vol  xL  p.  214  &   ) 

6.  Sumamed  Sybus,  lived  in  the  middl      f  the 
sixth  century,  and  was  bishop  of  Niniveh,  b       bd 
cated  and  retired  to  a  convent,  of  wh   h  h    w 
afterwards  chosen  abbot  After  having  b  ed  I 

near  Spoleto.     It  is  probable  tliat  be  i   th        th 
iteCoKtomiuMani/i;  which  i  m  n         d 


I  the  preceding 


rticle.     He  i 
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sperial  library  at  Vien 


n  MS.  in  the  £ 


leH  n 


other  libiaries.    It  is  probable  that  Isa: 
oripnally  in  Syiiac.     (Cave,  Hist.  LUt.  vol.  i.  p. 
519—520  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  vol  id.  p  215,  &c) 

7.    TZKTZBS.       ITiBTIES.]  [W.  P.] 

ISAEUS  ('IffB?o!).  1.  One  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  whose  orations  were  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrian canon.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death 
is  unknownj  hut  all  accounts  agree  in  tiie  statement 
that  he  flourished  (iiufwat)  during  the  period  be- 


intiieP 


I  of 


Philip  of  Macedonia,  so  that  he  lived  beti 
B,  c.  420  and  348.  (Dionys.  Iiatut,  1 ;  PIul.  I'it. 
X.  Orat.  p.  B39j  Anonjni.  ylnos  "lualou.)  Ha 
was  a  son  of  DiagoraB,  and  was  bom  at  Chalcis  or, 
as  some  say,  at  Athens,  pinbaWy  only  because  he 
came  to  Athens  at  an  early  age,  and.  spent  the 
greater  pari  of  his  hie  there.  He  was  instructed 
in  oratory  by  Ljsias  and  Isocrates  (Phot,  Bibl. 
Cod.'iei  ;  Dionys.  Plut.  Il.ee.)  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  lor  others,  and 
established  a  rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which 
Demosthenes,  is  said  to  have  been  his  pa[ii].  Suidas 

Plutarch  relates  that  he  received  10.000  drachmas 
(comp.  Plat,  rffl  Glur.  Affi.  p.  350i  c. ;  Phot.  I.  c); 
and  it  is  farther  said  that  Isaeus  composed  for 
DemostbeneB  the  speeches  agiunst  his  guardians, 
or  at  least  assisted  him  in  the  composition.  All 
particulara  about  his  lite  are  uuknown,  and  were  so 
even  in  the  time  of  Dioiiyaius,  since  Hermippus. 
who  had  written  an  account  of  the  disciples  of  Iso. 
crates,  did  not  mention  Isaeus  at  aJl. 

.  In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orations  which 
bore  the  name  of  Isaeus,  but  fifty  only  were  rec(^ 
nised  as  genuine  by  the  ancient  critics.     (Plut. 

Vil.  X.  Oral.  I.  c.)  Of  thme  only  eleven  have 
come  down  to  ns  j  but  we  posEcss  fragimeutB  and 
the  titles  of  56  speecbes  ascribed  to  him.  Tha 
eleven  extant  are  all  on  subjects  connected  with 
disputed  inheritances ;  and  laaeus  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
relating  to  inheritance,  (ntpl  KK'^pou.)  Ten  of 
these  orations  had  been  known  ever  since  tbe  re- 
vival of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  collectiona 
of  Greek  orators ;  but  the  eleventh,  Htpl  toE  Ms, 
yiKfiians  kHpou,  was  firat  publiahed  in  17S5,  from 
a  Florentine  MS.,  by  Th.  Thyrwitt,  London, 
I7E5,  Bvo. ;  and  afterwards  in  the  GolH^g.  Biblio^i. 
fir  alte  Lit.  and  Kmat  foe  178B,  part  iii.,  and  by 
J.  C.  Orelli,  Ziirich,  1BI4,  8vo.  In  1815  A.  Mai 
discovered  the  greater  half  of  the  oration  of  Isaeus, 
UtfA  roC  KAeKtii/iou  kAiJjwu,  which  he  published  iil 
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Mi1an,i815,foL,Hnd  reprinted  in  his  C!nSiw 
-        --  -   -         ---    -    ,    (Ro.ne 
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object 


(.  X.  Oral.  p.  839  ;  Dionys.  Spisl.  ad 
jiamoil.  i-  Q-)  Althongli  bia  o^^ons  were  placed 
fifth  in  the  Alexandnan  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  of  the  grannnariana  hnving  written  cora- 
mentariea  upon  them,  except  Didjmns  of  Alexnn- 
dria.  (Harpocrat;  «.  vb,  ya^aihia,  irio'taiiilii.)     Bnt 

by  DionyainB  of  Halicarnassui ;    and  by  a  cora- 

of  Dionysina,  we  come  t»  tile  fallowing  conciaston. 
Ths  otatoiy  of  laaeua  resembles  in  many  pointa 
that  of  his  teacher,  Lyaias :  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  conciSB  ;  but  while  Lyaias  is  at  the 
sjune  time  fiiraple  and  grace^l,  Isaeua  evidently 
strives  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish  and  re- 
finement, without,  howevep,  in  the  least  injuring 
the  powerful  and  impressiTe  character  of  hia  oratory. 
The  same  spirit  is  risible  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  handles  his  subjects,  espedally  in  their  skilfal 
diiiaion,  and  in  the  artful  manner  in  which  he 
interweaves  his  arguments  with  various  parts  of  the 
exposition,  whereby  his  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  which  tight  and  ahade  are  distribnted 
With  a  distinct  view  to  produce  lertain  effects.  It 
was  mainly  owing  U>  this  mode  ot  management 
that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  his  contempo- 
rariea,  as  if  ho  had  tried  to  deceive  and  miaguide 
his  hearers.     He  was  one  of  the  first  whs  turned 

oratnry  ;  but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the 
art  waa  not  attained  tilf  the  tuae  of  Demosthenea. 
The  otations  of  Isaeua  are  contained  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators,  published  by  Aldus, 
Stephens,  Miniati,  Beisfce,  Dueas,  Bekfcer,  and 
Baiter  and  Sauppc.  A  aeparale  edition,  with 
Heiske's  and  Taylor's  notes,  appeared  at  Leipiig, 
1773.  avo.,  and  another  by  G.  H.  SchSfec,  Leip- 
»ig,  1833,  8td,  The  heat  separate  edition  is  that 
by  Q.  F.  SchSmann,  with  critical  notes  and  a 
good  commentary,  Oreifswald,  1B31,  Bvo.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  orations  of  laieus, 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  (London,  1794,  4to.),  with 
p  f  ry  di  course,  notes  critical  and  historical, 
and  a  mmentary.  (Comp.  Westennann,  Gesch. 
d.  Orifch  Ssredl^mkeU,  §  51,  and  Beiloffe,  r.  p. 
293  &  J.  A.  Liebmaiin,  De  laaei  Pita  el 
!,nrt     Halle,  IB31,4to.) 

2  A  phist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native  of 
Aa  yna.  In  his  youth  he  gave  himself  np  to 
sen    al  plea  area  and  debauchery  ;  but  afler  attain- 

S  tb  age  of  manhood,  be  changed  his  mode  of 
1  le,  and  became  a  person  of  very  respectable  and 

b     h  b  t      He  muat  have  lived  tor  some  time 
of  Phny  Hie  younger,  who 


He  s. 


o  have  erfjoyed  a 


ery  great  reputation 
i  declaimer,  and  to  have  been  partienlarly  atrong 
iu  extempore  speaking.  None  of  his  produc^ons 
have  come  down  to  us.  Philostratua  (  Vit  Soph. 
i,  20}  has  dedicated  a  whole  chirotec  lo  hia  bio- 
graphy, but  relates  only  some  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
adds  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  character  of  hia  oiationa. 
(Comp.  Anonym,  'laaloa  yiros,  p.  261,  in  Wester- 
mann's  VHaram  Sar^t.  GriKCi  Misor.)  [L.  S.J 
ISA'QORAS  Clmyiiias),  an  Athenian,  son  ot 
Tisnnder.     Hemdotus  says  that  hia  &inily  was  one 
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of  note :  of  its  remote  origin  lie  professes  himself.' 
ignorant,  but  adds  that  his  kinsmen  aacriliced  to; 
Carian  Zeus.  When  Cleomenea  I.  of  Sparlacame: 
to  Athens,  in  B.  c.  olU,  lo  drive  out  Hippias,  he. 
formed  a  connection  of  friendship  and  hospiLaUty' 
with  IsE^taa,  who  was  suspected  of  conniving  at 
an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  the  Spartan  king.. 
Not  long  alter  this  we  find  leagoras,  the  leader  of- 
the  oligarchical  parly  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to. 
Cleisthenes,  and,  when  he  found  the  latter  loo 
strong  for  him,  he  applied  to  Cleomenes  lot  aid. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  Spartans  in  consequence 
to  establish  oligarchy  at  Athens  was  defeated  ;' 
and  when  Cleomenes,  eager  for  revenge,  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  w  h  VI  w  pla  ng  the  diicf 
power  in   the  ha  d  sag  ras,  h      enterprise 

^0  came  to  nothi  th  g  tb  defection  of- 
Ihe  Corinthians  D  m  ratu         Herod,  v.  66, 

70—72,  74,  75      P  er  d   MaUga.  23  ; 

Pans.  iii.  4,  vi.  0.  B      HB  E      C  B0UBNB8 ; 

Dbmaratub,]  [E.  E.] 

ISANDBR  n       ipa  Bellerophon, 

killed  by  Ares  in        %  So    mi.  (Horn. 

ILm.iS1;  Strab.xii.  p.673,iiii.p.6S0.)     [L.  S.] 

ISAU'HICOS,  a  somame  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia,- 
fatiierandsDn.     [ViTU.] 

I'SCANUS,  JOSB'PHUS.  the  author  of  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  Trojan,  war,  in  six  hooka,  in  hexameter 

Cornelius  Nepos,  for  which  reason  it  is  mentioned 
here,  but  its  author  was  a  native  of  England,  and 

printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Dictys  Crelen- 
«s,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1702. 

ISCHA'GORAS  ('IffxaT^pttt),  commanded  the 
reinforcements  sent  by  Sparta  in  the  nmth  year  of 
the  Pcloponneaian  war,  B.  0.  428,  to  join  IJrasidaa 
in  Chalcidice.  Perdiccas,  as  the  price  of  his  new 
treaty  with  Athena,  prevented,  by  means  of  his 
influence  in  Thessaly,  the  paas^e  ot  the  troops. 
Ischagoras  himself,  witil  some  others,  made  their 
way  to  Braeidaa,but  how  long  he  staid  is  doubtfiil; 
in  B.  c  421  we  find  him  sent  agmn  from  Sfiaria  tn 


the  Athenians.  (Thuc  iv.  1 32,  v.  21.)  [A.  H,  C] 
ISCHANDBR  {'lo-xwSpoi),  an  obscure  Albe^ 
nian  tragic  poet,  in  whose  plays  Aescbinea  is  said 
tohaveacted.  (Abbcbinbs,  p.  37,  a  j  Fif.  AessL  ; 
Harpocrat,  a.  v.  loxM'Sfwi ;   Kayaer,  Hist.  Orit. 


pose  of  averting  a  plague,  for  which  reason  sacri- 
fices were  o^red  tu  nim  at  the  Olympian  games. 
(Tzetz.  ad  Lgcaph.  43  I  TabAxippijb.)  [L.  8.1 
ISCHOLA'US  or  ISCH0LA8  ('lox^Xaos. 
'Vrxi*^!),  0  Spartan,  who,  when  the  Peloponnesus 
was  invaded  hy  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in 
B.  c  .^69,  was  stationed  at  the  village  ot  lum  or 
Oium,  in  the  disCiict  of  Sciritis,  with  a  body  of 
BcaSaiuiSfis  and  about  400  Tegean  exilea.  By 
occupying  the  pass  ot  the  Sciritis,  he  might,  accord- 
ing lo  Xenophon,  have  suceeeded  in  rapeiiing  the 
Arcadians,  hy  whom  the  invasion  was  mode  in  that 
quarter :  but  he  chose  lather  la  malie  hia  stand  in 
tiie  village,  where  he  was  sinrounded  and  sliun, 
with  almost  all  bis  men,  Diodoriis,  who  lauds  his 
valour  somewhat  rhetorically,  and  compares  him 
with  Leonidaa  at  Thermopybe,  tells  us  that,  whea 


ogle 


ISID0RU3. 

«  that  the  number  of  the  Arcadians  rendered 

Mice  hopsiesa,  lie  disdained  to  leave  hia  post,  but 


soldiert 


this  fore 


1  her  impending  danger,  while 
himsalf  and  the  older  men  cemained  behind,  and 
died  fighting  bravely.  {Xen.  ffell.  ri.  S.  g§  2*— 
26  i  Diod.  lY.  64  ;  corap.  Plut.  Felop.  21,  Age). 
SI.)  This  is  probahl;  the  same  Ischolans  wiio  ie 
mentioned  by  Polyaenus  (ij.  S2).  [B.  B.] 

ISCHO'MACHUS  {'lirxiiu^xi"),  an  Athenian, 
■whose  fortune,  according  lo  Ljsiae,  was  supposed 
dniing  hia  hfe  to  amount  to  more  than  seventy  ta- 
lents (BhnvelT.OOOJ.),  hut  on  hiadeath  he  was  found 
to  have  left  leas  than  twenty,  i.  e.  under  BfiOOI. 
(ltya.proArisLBfm.-^  156.)  Tt  appears,  however, 
that  he  squandered  his  money  on  Sattersrs  and 
parasites.  (HeracL  Pont  op.  Al/itn.  xii.  p.  637, 
0.)  The  union  of  meanneaa  and  prodigality  is  so 
common  as  to  funush  no  reason  agiunst  supposing 
l^ia  lachomachuB  to  have  been  the  same  person 
whose  Btiugy  and  grasping  character  we  find  at^- 
IKclied  by  Cmttnus  (i^.  Alien.  ].  p.  8,  a.).  We 
can,  however,  baidly  identify  him  with  the  leclio- 
machus  whom  Xenophon  introduces  (Oeeoa.  6,  Sic.) 
as  holding  a  mnt  edifying  conversation  with  his 
newly-married  wife  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy,  of  which  he  ia  rniresenled  as  a  bright 
ejiamplo.    Whether  either  of  these  was  the  Ischo- 


aughter  ■ 


riona  Callus,  is  ^^in  a  doubtful  point  .{Andoc. 
De  Mysi.  p.  16.)  The  Ischomachus  mentioned  in 
the  Hymsiams  of  Aiaroe  {op.  Alhes.  p.  237,  a.) 
was  perhaps,  aaya  Meineke  {Fragm.  Com.  Groeo. 
vol  ii.  p.  176),  a  grandson  of  the  man  who  is 
B&tirised  by  Ciatinus.  But  the  name  was  pus«hl; 
used  by  Aiaroa  as  the  representative  of  aclasa,  and 
in  that  case  is  no  other  than  the  mean  feeder  of 
pamules  in  the  older  poet.  [E.  E.] 

.  lSCHYS('IffXi'j)>««'""fEktu9,  and  the  be- 
loved of'Coronia  at  the  time  when  she  was  with 
child  ( Asclepins)  by  Apollo.  The  god  wishing  to 
punish  her  faithlessness,  caused  Artemis  to  kill 
her.  together  with  Ischja.  [CoRONis.]  [L.  B.] 
I'SEAS  {'Iieni),  tyrant  of  Ceryneia  in  Achaia, 
at  the  period  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapid  pTOgreas  of  the  confederacy 
— tba  four  cities  of  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Phatae,  which  formed  the  original  league,  having 
been  already  joined  by  A^ium  and  Bura — he 
juc^d  it  prudent  (o  provide  iat  hia  personal  safety 
by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign  power, 
whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  Joined  the  Achae- 
ana.     (Polyb.  iL  41.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

-  ISIDO'RUS  ('ifflSiopot).  1.  Of  Abgak,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  five  of  whoae  epigrams  are  con- 
fined in  the  Greek  Anthcli^y.  (Brunck,  An^. 
vol.  ii.  p.  473 ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Oraee.  vol.  ill.  p. 
J77.)  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him  j  but, 
I  atyle  of  his  epigr 


that 


might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  of 
Antiphiius,  who  Hanrished  sbcut  the  time  of  Nero. 
(Bmnck,  Lectins,  p.  328;  Jacobs,  AsOh  Qraec. 
vol,  iriii  p.  905.) 

2.  A  son  of  BiMLiDES,  the  Onottio  heretic, 
wrote  a  work,  vtp\  vpoa^vovs  ^x^r,  which  only 
ciistsinMS.    (Fabric  £jU  &nMs.  vol.  x.  p.  49£.> 

3.  Of  Charax,  a  geographical  writer,  whose  t^s 
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works  of  (he  minor  geographers  in  the  colIecUons 
of  HKschel  (]600),  Hudson  (1703),  and  Millet 
{&^fplemeiit  ava  demiires  idUtont  despeiita  Geo- 
grapkes,  Paris,  1839 ;  comp.  Letronne,  Fragmeta 
del  PoSiius  Oeogr.de  Scuimaia,  FariOflaiO.)  That 
his  geographical  work  embraced  not  only  Parthia, 
but  probably  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world, 
may  be  inferred  from  several  quotations  trom  Isi- 
dorus  in  Pliny,  (ff.  JV.  ii.  108,8.112;  jv.4.«.5i 
32,  s.  37;  v.  6,  el  aUi.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
under  the  early  Boman  emperors.  A  pass^^  in 
hia  araSimi,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  flight  of 
Tiridales  [f.  i  ;  comp.  Tac,  Annal.  vL  44),  Beonis 
to  fii  his  time  in  or  after  the  leign  of  Tiberius. 
He  is  quoted,  however,  by  Lncian  {Maetd,.  U), 
in  a  way  which  seems  at  first  eight  to  imply  that 
hs  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  1.,  that  ia,  Iwfora 
the  existence  of  the  Parthian  empire  which  he  de- 
scribes. There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  assume 
another  Isidore  of  Charax ;  we  would  rather  assume 
either  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  whom  Lncian  speaks 
was  one  of  the  Araacidae,  or  that  the  words  ^1 
tSv  TiKtipiiiv  are  not  to  be  token  literally,  or  that 

dental  chronology  ia  worth  nothing.  (Dodwell, 
Diaserl.  de  Isidoro  Characeno ;  Fabric  BSi.  Graee. 
voLiv.  pp.ei2— 614.) 

4.  A  CYNIC  philnsopker,  who  had  the  courage  to 
utter  a  sarcasm  sgaJnat  Nero  in  public.  (Suelon. 
Ner.  39.) 

5.  Of  Gaza,  aNeo-Plalonic  philosopher,  the  friend 
of  Proclua  and  Marinna,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
chief  of  the  school.     He  again  retir  d    h  w 
into  private  Ufe,     His  wife,  according  t     bu  das 
(s.  V.  TjraTfo),  was  Hypatia,  herself  also     1  brated 

the  history  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  seems  d  ub  f  I 


liuther 


this   statement.      (Wemsdorf,   Dnerl  ia 

Hypoii^  j^Hosf^ha  Atesandrina ;  Hvfatia.)  H  a 
mother,  Theodote,  was  also  one  of  a  fan  ly  f  ph 
losnphers,  being  (he  sister  of  Aegyptu  h  fnend 
of  Hermeias.  (Suid.  s.  u. 'EpiMfiaj.)  The  h fa  of 
Isidorus,  by  Damasuus,  is  quoted  by  Photius, 
Bibliolk.  Cod.  24'2  ;  see  also  Sujd.  s.  v.  'laiimmt, 
SvpiaPfir,  niaplvor,  Sapairluf. 

6.  OfPGLUSiUM,  a  Christian  exegeticol  writer, 
at  the  end  of  the  IbuFlh  and  tJie  itc^nning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Ha  was  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Phot  BibUolh.  Cod.  228,  p.  247.  a.  3,  ed.  Bekker), 
hut  he  spent  his  Ufa  in  a  mDUaslcry  near  Pelusium, 
of  which  he  was  the  abbot,  and  where  ho  practised 
the  most  savers  asceticism.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Chrysostoii!,  in  defending  whom  he  vehe- 
mentiy  attacked  the  patriarchs  Thcophilus  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  (Phot.  BiM.  Cod.  233, 
p.  291,  a.  43— b.  3.)  He  died  about  b.  c  450.  A 
book  which  he  wrote  against  the  Oenljles  is  lost, 
but  a  large  number  of  bis  letters  are  still  extant. 
They  are  abnost  all  expositions  of  Scripture,  and 
are  valuable  for  the  piety  and  learning  which  they 
display.  They  amount  to  tiie  number  of  2013, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  tie  only  a  part 
of  his  letters,  written  for  the  benefit  of  some  parti- 
cular monastery.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them  are  believed  to  be  spurious.  I'hey  are  divided 
into  five  hooks,  of  which  the  first  thice  wera 
printed,  with  the  Latin  translation  and  notes  of  J. 
de  Billy,  at  Paria,  1585,  foL  ;  reprinted,  with  the 
addition  of  the  fourth  book,  by  Conrad  lUtters- 
hausen,  Heidelbei^,  1606,  fol. ;  the  fifth  hook  was 
first  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  by  the 
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Jesuit  Andretu  S<ihcitt,  Antarerp,  1623,  8vo. ;  re- 
printed  with  Latin  Tenion  luid  notes,  at  Franli- 
fbrt-on-tfae-Miun,  16-29,  fot.;  final] j,  these  editions 
were  combined  into  a  complete  one,  Paris,  1638, 
fbl.      (SchrSciih,  CirisSu^  KinAenffesi^Mie,  vol, 

Pelssiola,  ^asqr/e  epistolis,  Ootting.    1 757,  4tQ. ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  toI.  s.  pp.480— 494.) 

7.  Of  FBRGAMtiB,  a  rhetorician,  of  whom  nothing 
mwe  is  Icnown  than  the  meotion  of  him  by  Dio- 
genes  LaiirtiuB  {va.  34),  and  a  nngle  quotaUon 
from  him  by  Butilius  Lupus.  (De  Fig.  Sent,  et 
EUk.  ii.  16.) 

8.  ScuoLASTict^s,  of  the  town  of  Bolhotine,  in  the 
Delta  of  Egrot,  the  autbw  of  a  eingie  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  (BruDck,  Antd.  voL  ii. 
p.  i;4  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec  voL  a.  p.  179  j  vol. 
xiii.  p.  906.) 

■^    Metropolitan  of  Tbbse ->.— .    :   _ 


1401,  B 


\   the  author   of  four  homilies 


pnbiish 


with  noH 


t,  and  epistles,  which 
rious  libraries.     (Fabric.  BiU. 
Grate  Tol  i.  p.  498.)  [P.  S.] 

I'nlDO  RU8.     Wo  read  of  three  Spanish  eede- 

fuHy  dzstmgaisiied  from  each  other  —  Isidorus 
biahop  of  Cordova  {CordiUietisis),  who  jg  siud  ti 
have  flonnshed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tiirr,  but  whose  Tory  existence  has  been  coiled  ii 
question  bv  NicolEB  Antonio  in  the  BiblioHKO. 
Hispana  veins;  Iiudorus,  bishop  of  SerilU  (ffw 
palensts),  who  flourished  at  the  be^nning  of  th^ 
seventh  century ;  and,  finally,  Isidoi-us,  bishop  of 
Badajos  (/Wensts),  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  Oetitury.  Of  Eheae  by  &r  the  most  n- 
mnrkshle  was 

LsjDORns  HisPALENSis,  whose  merits  are  but 
imperfectly  acknowledged  when  he  is  pronounced 
to  haye  been  the  most  eloquent  speaker,  the  most 
profound  scholar,  and  the  most  able  prelate  of  the 
bsrhnrous  ^e  and  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
Descended  irom  an  honourable  Gothic  stock,  his 
Cither,  Severianus,  was  goyemor,  and  his  elder 
brother,  Fuigentiue,  bishop  of  Cartagena,  while  an- 
other brother,  Leander,  also  his  senior,  presided 
over  the  see  oF  Sevilla.  In  the  palace  of  tlie  latter 
Isidorus  passed  h!s  youth  devoted  to  study  and  to 
religions  eiercises,  labouring  at  the  same  time  with 

Visigoths,  Upon  the  death  of  Leander,  in  A.i>. 
BOO  OP  60],  be  suweeded  to  his  episcopal  charge. 
One  of  his  iirst  acts  was  to  establish  a  college  for 
the  education  of  yonth ;  soon  after  he  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  holding  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  great  Gregory,  in  616  (ot  617),he 
presided  at  the  second  council  of  Sevilla,  and  in 
December,  a.  d.  633,  at  the  great  council  of  To- 
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et,  quod  majiis  est,  in  eaeculorum  line  doctlssimus 
atque  cum  reverentja  nominandus,  ISEnonus." 

His  numercus  works  display  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge which,  although  at  once  superficial  and  inac- 
curate, must  have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  marvellous  at  the  period  when  they 
were  given  to  the  world,  esbibillng  as  they  do  a 
certain  degree  of  ^miliarity  with  almost  every 
bFaneb  of  learning  known  even  by  name  in  those 
.  times.  The  thiits  of  this  unremitting  industry  are 
,  even  in  the  present  day  not  altogether  destitute  of 
value,  since  considerable  portions  of  the  facts  are 
derived  from  Bourees  no  longer  accessible,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ancient  authorities 
were  consulted  directly  or  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  previous  compilations  drawn  up  during  the 
fitth  snd  eisth  centuries.  In  giving  a  catalogus  of 
the  works  of  Isidorus,  witbont  attempting  any 
regular  or  formal  classification,  which  is  soircely 
prac^cable,  we  shall  endeavour  to  rank  those  to- 
gether which  approach  most  nearly  in  the  nature 
of  their  subjects,  assigning  the  first  place  to  the 
most  important  of  all,  namely, — 

I.  Origisam  a.  B^naolngiaraia  ZtirtXX  An 
Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences  belonging  to 
the  same  class  with  the  medley  of  Martinnns  Ca- 
pella  [Capella],  but  fer  superior  to  it  boji  in 
matter  and  manner.  From  this  book  we  carfform 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  tho  stato  of  mental  culture 
at  the  epoch  of  its  publiwitioH,  when  the  study  of 
the  ancient  authors  was  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  meagre  abridgments  and  confnaed  condensa- 
tions, and  it  is  of  high  importance  In  so  far  as  the 
history  of  education  and  literature  during  the 
middle  ^^s  is  concerned,  since  it  was  one  of 
the  very  few  manuals  by  means  ot  which  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  cla»- 
sics  was  kept  alive  during  sin  hundred  years. 
Prefixed    is  a   correspondence   between    Isidorus 


nifest 


t  all   1 


of  tho  orlJiodox  feith, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  strict  disci- 
plme  among  the  clergy.  He  died  in  the  church  of 
St.  Vineentius  on  the  4th  of  April,  a.d.  636.   The 

and  immediate  successors  is  euflirnently  attested  by 
the  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  Acts  of  the  eightii 
council  of  Toledo,  held  fourteen  years  after  his 
death:  "Noatri  seculi  doctor  egregius,  ecclesiae 
Catboiicae  noviasimum  decus,  praecedentibils  ae- 
tate  postreoius,  doctrinae  compaiatione  non  iniimua, 


is  pupil  Branlio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  to 
wo  are  indebted  for  a  "  Praenotatio  libro- 
eidori,"  and  who,  together  with  another 
lldefoneus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  revised  the 
production  now  before  us.  The  first  book  treats  of 
grammar,  with  fbuT  chapters  at  the  end,  upon  the 
nature,  advantages,  and  different  species  of  his- 
tory i  the  second,  of  rhetoric  and  dialectics  ;  the 
third,  of  the  four  great  departments  of  mathema- 
tical science,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as- 
tronomy ;  the  fourth,  of  medicine ;  tho  fifth,  of 
law,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  dissertation  on  the 
diS^nt  measures  of  time,  together  with  a  short 
__  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  reign  of  Heiacliua ;  the  rixth,  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  of  librariea,  of  books  in  general,  book- 
binding, and  writing  materials,  aiul  of  the  determi- 
of  Easter,  concluding  with  an  eiplanntion 
of  sundry  sacred  words  and  technicalities ;  the 
seventh,  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  &ie  various 
irders  of  holy  men  from  patriarchs,  pnyhets,  and 
ipostles  down  to  monks  ;  the  eighth,  of  the  Jews 
and  their  sects,  of  iiie  Chnstian  chuich  and  its  he- 
esies,  of  the  gods,  soothsayers,  priests,  and  magi- 
ians  of  the  p^ans  ;  the  ninth  of  languages,  of  the 

if  the  titles  of  magistrates  and  military  authorities  ; 
and  of  the  various  grades  of  relationship ;  the 
tenth,  of  topics  purely  etymological,  expounding 
the  derivation  of  a  number  of  words  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order ;  the  eleventh,  of  man  and  of 
^Ifth,  of  domestic  animals,  and 


ligle 


fiSS 
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jof  beasts,  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  aid  fialisa  in 
general  j  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth,  of  gco- 
giaplif,  mathemiiUcal,  physical,  and  political,  in- 
•duding  atmospheric  phenomena ;  the  fifteenth, 
of  the  origin  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms 
in  She  wtdd,  of  cdiBces  both  public  and  private,  of 
Jand-smvepng  and  of  roads  ;  ihe  siiteenth,  of  the 
constitntiOB  of  soils,  of  mineislog]',  of  iveight«  and 
^niessures ;  the  seventeenth,  of  agriculture ;  the 
eighteenth  of  var,  and  of  g)imes  and  sports  of 
every  descripUon ;  ^e  nineteenth,  of  ships  and 
their  equipments,  of  architecture,  of  clothing  and 
the  teitile  fiibrics  i  the  twentieth,  of  food,  of  do- 
mestie  utenula  and  furniture,  of  carriages,  of  har- 
ness, and  of  rusric  implements. 

The  earhest  edition  of  the  Orpines  which  bears 
sdale  is  that  published  at  Vienna  byGinlherua 
Zainer  of  Rentlingen,  M.  U72,  but  there  are 
three  editions  in  Gothic  characters  without  date 
and  without  name  of  place  or  printer,  all  of  which 
Are  supposed  by  bibliogisphers  to  be  older  than 
the  iirst  mentioned.  -One,  if  not  two,  of  these  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  the  press  of  Ulric 
^ell  at  Cologne,  another  from  that  of  Mantehn  at 
Strasbourg,  while,  in  addition  to  the  aboTe,at  least 
six  editions  more  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century, . 
H  sure  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 
The  most  accurate  is  that  which  ibrms  the  third 
Tolume  of  the  "  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum  " 
of  Lindemann,  Lips.  4to.  1833.  The  second 
book  was  printed  separately  by  Pitbou  in  his 
'    ■     ■     '  )s  LalinL"     Paris,  4to,  15S9,  p. 
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II.  De  DiffirenlUs  s.  De  Propridats  Veiinri 
(wo  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  less  purely  gramma- 
tical than  the  remainder,  ance  it  treats  chiefly  of 
the  precise  meanmg  of  Tarious  theologies  terms, 
many  of  which  involve  aijstcuse  questions  of  doc- 
trine. The  second  part  is  borrowed  in  gieat  mea- 
sure from  Agroetius  and  other  old  writers  upon  the 
same  subject.  This  treariae  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  ever  printed  in  a  separate  form,  but  will  be 
found  in  editions  of  the  wllected  works, 

III-  lAber  Qlossarum  Latittarum^  a  collection 
from  raKous  glossaries  ciiculated  under  the  name 
of  Iridorus.  It  was  published  along  with  the 
Graeco- Latin  glosses  of  Phikiienus  and  others,  by 
Vutcauius,  Lug.  Bat.  ibl.  ISOO,  and  appears  in  its 
best  fonn  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Lexicon  Philologicum  of  Martiniua,  whid  was 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Qraevius, 
Traj.  ad  Uben.  1698. 

The  ibllowing  work  belongs  to  natural  philo- 

-  IV.  De  Iterum  N'fd/ira,  s.  Ds  Slvndo^  addressed 
to  king  Sisebutus.  It  contains  in  forty-seven 
short  cbapCera  discusaious  on  sundry  questions  eon- 
necled  with  astronomy,  meteorology  and  physical 
geography  ;  such  as  the  career  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moon,  eclipses,  tailing  stars,  clouds,  rain, 
winds,  prognostics  of  the  weather,  earthquakes, 
the  ocean,  the  Nile,  mount  Aetna,  and  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
collected  works. 

The  four  following  works  belong  to  history :  — 
V.  CSroBicoB.  Chronological  tables  Irora  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  iifth  year  of  the  emperor 
Hecaclins,  that  is,  A.  D.  627.  It  was  edited  with 
much  care  by  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  Taurhi.  4to.  169i!, 
whose  tei:l  has  been  followed  by  Roncalli  in  his 
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Madrid  edition  of  tiie  collected  woi 

VI.  HUtoria  Gothonan,  a  short  account  of  the 
Goths  from  tlieir  Jirst  collisions  with  the  Ruraans 
in  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gollionus  down  to 
the  death  of  Sisebutus. 

VII.  Hieloria  Voadaloram^  from  the  time  of 
their  entisnce  into  Sp^n  imder  Gunderic  until 
their  £nal  destruction  upon  the  faU  of  Oelimer, 
embracing  a  period  of  one  bundrcd  and  twenty- 
thiee  years  and  seven  months,  which  is  compre- 
hended within  the  hmita  of  a  «ngle  folio  pnge. 

Vni.  HisSoria  SaeDomm,  equally  brief,  from 
their  enUance  into  SpSn  under  Hermeric  until 
their  linal  destraction,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards.  These  three  tracts  will  be 
fonnd  in  then'  best  Ibrm  in  Ihe  edition  of  the  Chro- 
njcnn  by  Garcia  de  Loaisa  named  above,  in  the 
compilations  of  Labh^  and  Florez,  and  in  the  Ma- 
drid edition  of  tiie  collected  works. 

The  following  works  belong  to  poetry :  — 

IX.  Poemita.  Among  the  collected  works  we 
find  a  sacred  song  in  trochaic  tetrameters  oat,  en- 
titled Lamentv/m  PoenitenliuejH'olTfdid^ntia  Peccar 
loruiH,  and  in  the  Ada  Sanetorum  under  the  fifth 
of  February,  two  hymns  in  praise  of  St.  Agatha. 

heroic  verse  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Fnlgen- 
lius,  the  fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the 
collection  of  Pitiiou  published  at  Paris  in  1  fiSD, 

The  rest  of  the  werlts  of  Isidorns  are  all  of  n 
theological  character.  Two  belong  to  Sacred  Bio- 
graphy. 

X.  De  VHa  ei  O&ilti  StoKlnncia  qui  Deo  pla- 
cuerufl^.  Short  sketches  of  sixty-five  holy  men 
belongiug  to  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  of 
tweiitj-two  under  the  new  dispensation,  from 
Adam  to  the  Maccabaean  brothers,  &om  Zacharias 
to  Titus. 

XI.  De  Scriploriiaa  Ecciesiaiilica  Liber,  or 
sunply,  De  Viris  lUastribjis,  or,  as  the  titie  some- 
times  appears  at  greater  length,  Isidori  Addiiio  ad 
Libroa  S.  Hierongmi  et  Gemiadii  de  Seriploribta 
Ecdeeia&ticia,  a  continuation  of  the  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  divines  by  Hieronymus  [HiE- 
RoNvMUB ;  Gennadtub],  npon  the  same  plan, 
commencuig  in  the  older  editions  with  Osius, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  and  ending  with  Maximus, 
bishop  oE  SaragosBii,  including  thirty-three  indi- 
viduals J  but  in  the  Madrid  editions  of  the  collected 
works  we  find  several  new  Hves  prefixed,  from  a 
MS.  not  before  collated,  reaching  from  Sixtus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  down  to  Marcellinus. 

The  two  following  works  belong  to  foiraal  theo- 
logy:— 

XII.  De  Offieiit  EccleiiasHaa  lAbdlL,  with  a 
prafotory  epistle  addressed  to  Fulgentius.  The 
first  book,  which  bears  the  separate  title  De  Ori- 
giae  Qffvdoruia^  is  devoted  to  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
litui^ies,  and  festivals  of  the  church,  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  upon  which  each  is 
Ibunded,  whether  Scripture,  apostolical  tradition, 
or  uninterrupted  and  invariable  practice  j  the 
second  book,  with  the  title  De  Chiyine  Mimstromm, 
treats  in  like  manner  of  the  diilerent  Drdets  among 
the  clergy,  and  of  those  persons  among  the  laity,  who 
were  more  immediately  connected  with  them,  such 
as  holy  maidens,  widows,  catechumens,  and  the 
Uke,  This  piece  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
those  who  employ  themselves  in  investigating  the 
ritual  of  the  Romish  Church.    It  was  published  iit 
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L.  toL  1638,  in  ths  S^loffe  Saripl. 
de  'C^iiolieii  Ecchaiae  Offioiia  of  Melchioc  Hilioi 
pius,Rom.  foL  1591,  and  in  the  S^loge  ScHpConn 
de  Offieiia  Endesiastida,  Paris,  fol.  1610. 

XIH.  Scgula  Manacim-um,  a  code  of  rules  i 
twenty-one  aectioDS  for  the  goTemment  of  theCoe 
Dobium  Honotianum,  founded  by  Isidorus  himael 
It  is  remarltable  only  firom  displaying  a  more  gentl 
flpint  than  sucb  elatnte-books  uanalLy  exhibit.  1 
9  Included  in  th«  Codex  Hegatamm  of  Holateniui 
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The  four  following  works  belong 
theology ;  — 

XIV.  iiJsr /"roodMimwn,  or  JVooeniHt  in  Li- 
broi  Veteris  ae  Nod  Testament  a  succinct  outline 
of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  hooka  which  form 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

XV.  Ctmmientariii  in  Vfiws  Tesiamejttum^  or, 
Quaesjjonfs  H  Myslicanaa  Esjumlioaes  Socraimn- 
iorum  is  Velsi  T^sfaRunfuin.  An  exposition  of 
the  tnystica),  typical,  and  allegorical  signification  of 
the  principal  events  Weorded  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Esdro, 
and  the  Maccabees,  selected  ^cm  the  writings  of 
vjriuns  fathers,  of  wliom  Origen,  Victorinne,  Am- 
brosius,  HietonymuB,  Cassisnus,  Auguatinus,  Ful- 
gentms,  and  Gregoiy  are  specially  named  in  the 
pre&ce,  the  object  of  Isidorus  being  to  render  the 
researches  of  tnese  wise  and  leiuned  men  accesdble 
to  a  greiter  number  of  readers  by  presenting  them 
in  a  compressed  and  famiUar  form.  Fubllshed  se- 
parately, Haganoae  {Hasnesaii),  4to.  1B29. 

XVI.  AUeg&nae  quaedam  Sacrae  iSsriptttrae. 
Short  itllegorical  intecprelaUons  of  many  passnges 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  spirit  of 
this  piece  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding,  but 
the  results  are  enundated  mnck  more  briefly. 

XVII.  fi^BSiMo  m  Omtkiim  OMtieamia  Saio- 
BiOBJs.  The  same  principles  are  here  applied  to 
prove  that  Solomon'^  Song  is  a  shadowing  forth  of 
the  union  of  Christ  with  liis  church. 

In  the  ten  following  works  we  hare  a  mixture  of 
dogmatical,  speculative,  sentimental,  ajid  practical 
theology,  combined  so  intiroaleiy  that  not  one  of 
them  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  single  deparl- 

XVIII.  SaUentiarum,  e.  De  swnmo  Bimo  Lilri 
Til.  A  Toiuminons  collection  of  slioct  essays  and 
dogmatic  rules  on  a  great  multiplidty  of  themes 
connected  with  speculative,  practical,  and  ritual 
theology,  forming  a  sort  of  Manaal  of  Divmitj/, 
suited  to  the  wanla  and  taste  of  that  epoch,  and 
possessing  the  same  encyclopaedic  character  in  this 
particular  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Origiues 
exhibit  in  relation  to  a  wider  field.  The  whole  is 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  Angustin  and 
Gregory.  Published  separately,  Lovan.  i\o.  11G6, 
Lips,  4to.  1493,  Paris,  4to.  1519,  12mo.  1538, 
Taurin.  ito.  Ifi93,  with  the  notes  of  Garcia  de 
Loma. 

XIX.  De  NalivHale  Domini,  Pastione  et  Sesar- 
rectiiHret  Jiegno  aique  Jwdido,  addressed  to  bis 
sister,  St.  Florentia,  in  «xty-one  chapters,  with  an 
Epilogue  emb[>dying  a  mass  of  prophetic  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  which  indicate  the  career 
and  divinity  of  onr  Lord. 

XX.  De  Focattans  GeiUjOB,  addressed  also  to 
St.  Florentia,  in  twenty-six  chapters,  with  a  reca- 
pitulation pointing  out  how  the  prophets  had  clearly 
foietold  the  abrt^tion  of  the  ceremonial  law  and 
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the  free  ndmisuon  of  the  Gentiles  to  all  the  beoe- 
fits  of  the  New  Covenant 

The  two  last-named  tracts  are  sometimes  con- 
joined under  the  title  Omtne  Nequiliam  Judaeoram^ 
or,  Coulra  Jadaeos  ISni  II. ;  or,  De  Fide  CbWoScas 
ex  Velere  el  Novo  'fealametito,  or,  finally,  Testimomo- 
ram  de  Chrislo  et  EaJesia  Liber.  They  were  printed 
s^arately,  Venet.  4to.  I4S3,  Hagan,  4to.  1529. 
There  is  a  very  curious  old  German  or  Frankiak 
translation:  of  a  portion  ot  these  piecea,  apparently 
as  old  as  the  eighth  century.  This  baa  been  care- 
fully published  by  Hokmann  IsidoH  de  NaUvllate 
Doraisi,  fc,  Carolarnli.  Bvo.,  I83G. 

XXI.  S^imiiiiontTa,  s.  Soliloquiomm  LibrilT. 
"""   "    '' "  ■■  ""'     "  ight  lead  us  to  expect,  a 


grami 


BS  of  sacred  m 


ditations  and  moral  precepts.  At  the  ci 
raent  we  End  the  lamentations  of  an  imaginary' 
indiiidual,  the  representative  as  it  were  of  awa- 
kened dimeis,  who  deplores  liis  lost  slale  amid  the 
vice  and  misery  of  this  wicked  woi^d,  and  is  upon 
the  point  of  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  when 
IfaliOf  or  Beason,  comes  forward  to  comfort  him, 
and  in  the  dialogue  which  follows  proves  that  he 
may  still  hope  for  pardon,  teaches  him  how  ho  may 


best  avoid  tli 


fittingly  repent  of  sin  so  as  at  length  to  become  pure 
and  holy,  and  to  be  able  to  look  forward  with  con-' 
fidence  to  eMmal  happiness  in  heaven.  The  collo- 
quial ibrm  is  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  moral 
precepts  are  arranged  regularly  under  different 
heads,  as  De  CasUtole,  De  Oraivme,  De  Paindmo- 
ma,  De  ffumlitate,  and  the  like.  The  term  sjma. 
BHoa  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  same  ideas  ate  repeated  agun  and  again 
under  different  shapes  and  in  different  words. 
Published  separately,  Antv.  4to.,  148S. 

XXII.  De  Coatempta  Mmdi  LOeUta.  A  eoit 
of  continuation  of  the  foregoing,  since  here  also  we 
have  a  dialogue  between  an  imaginary  personage 
nnd  Ratio,  in  which  the  latter  descants  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  religious  and  moral  themes.  Published 
separately,  Venet.  8vo.,  1623. 

XXIII.  De  Coi^Hetti  Vitiotim  et  VMattim,  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  some  to  Leo  L,  by  others  to 
Augnstin,  by  others  to  Ambrose.  It  bears  a  strong 
rcsembhince  in  Its  contents  to  the  foregoing. 

XXIV.  Exbotlalio  ad  Foemlaitiam  cam  Coaao- 
ioffoiHt  ad  Aramam.  de  Sabite  desperasiem,  in 
which  the  mercy  of  God  is  placed  in  oppoution  to 
the  overwhelming  dread  of  future  punishment  It 
is  a  mere  repetition  of  eertmn  portions  of  the  .Sjmo- 

XXV.  Norma  Fimndi,  a  collection  of  apo- 
phthegms culled  from  the  Biur  works  last  mentioned. 

XXVL  OraHo  de  Fletidis  temper  Feecaiis  ad 
Oorrectianeia  Vltae. 

XXVII.  Oralio  coulra  Itaidias  Diiboti. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  in  the  last  place, — 

XXVIIL  Epiatdae.  A  considerable  number  ot 
letters,  referring  chiefly  to  questions  of  doctrine  or 
discipline.  Thus  there  is  one  addressed  to  Lndi- 
fred,  bishop  of  Cordova,  Q^mebiian  Episeopi  ei  eele- 
rontm  ri(  Offiixima  ™  Eecleeia ;  another  to  Massa- 
nus,  bishop  of  Merida,'  Qr»  eant '  reparandi  pout 
Lapsam  vel  ijai  saa  ;  a  faigmeut,  belonging  perliaps 
to  the  last,  Qjiare  eit  insHtutfim  pfst  astern  Amtot 
IS  prisliman  S/atum  Foenitenfes  rediref  and  several 
others,  the  authentidty  of  whii^  is  very  qnestion- 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  hat,  and  mneh 
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more  clearly  irom  a  perusal  of  the  different  pro- 
ductions themselves,  that  Isidoius  not  only  abridged 
others,  but  not  unfrequetitly  epitomised  himself, 
and  presented  the  same  matter  repeatedly  with 
slight  modification.      The   style   throughout  pie- 

gMRge,  and  even  in  the  Oiigines,  where  he  appears 
-  to  make  great  eiertiona  to  copy  closely  the  phta- 
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recurrence  of  miserable  barbari 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  worka  was 
printed  by  Michael  Sonnlua,  under  Che  inspection 
of  Mai^dnua  de  U  Bigne,  Paris,  foL  1 580,  which 
rrtt  tallowed  by  the  more  accurate  and  complete 
edition  which  iasued  &om  the  royal  press  at 
'  Madrid,  taU  2  vols.,  1599,  resting  chiefly  on  the 
MS.  of  Alvarus  Gomez,  and  enriched  with  the 
notes  of  J.  B.  Perez,  and  of  the  editor,  J.  Grial. 
Besides  these,  editions  appeared  at  Paris,  fol.,  1601, 
by  Jac.  dn  Breul,  at  Cologne,  fill.,  1617,  which  is 
a  reprint  of  the  ptecedmg,  and  a  second  Madrid 
edition  in  177S  ;  but  by  iar  the  most  complete  and 
moat  useful  of  alt  is  that  of  F.  Arevali,  Rom., 
7volB.4ta.,  1797—1803. 

(See  the  Praenotatio  Ijibronaa  Isidr,ri,  by 
Braulio,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Grial ;  Ildefon- 
BUB,  De  Scripl.  Ecdes.  e.  9  ;  Sigebeitus  Gembla- 
eensia,  De  Sia'ipi,  Encles.  c  56  ;  Jo.  Trithemtus,  De 
Scr^.  Ea^.  t.  232 ;  Isidorus  Pacensis,  ia 
C&roH.)  [W.  R.] 

ISIDOTtUS,  one  of  the  profeasorfl  of  law  to 
whom  the  constituUo  OmaeiH,  de  Cme^lone  Di- 
gestoram  was  addressed  by  Justinian  in  a.  b.  633. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Tsidoms  vras  a  pro- 
fessor at  Borytus,  not  Constantinople,  but  there  is 
no  eipteSB  authority  for  thia  belief.  (Bitter,  od 
Heiaeccii  Risl.  Jar.  Rom.  g  336.)  By  Suarez 
(Notit  SaaiL  %  i\),  Fabridus  (BiW.  Gi-.  toL  xii. 
p,  346),  and  Hoffinann  {Hiii.  Jur.  ii.  3,  p.  656) 
IsidoFDB  is  etated  to  have  been  one  of  the  jurists 
employed  by  Justinian  in  compiling  (he  Digest,  but 
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appointed  by  Jus  man  f  ha  porpo  a  e  enu- 
merated. 

In  the  "  C  llec  Con  u  nnm  G  aecarum," 
edited  by  Ant.  A  gi  nns  8  U  rda  1567, 
fol,  6,  A.)  is  in  X  nu.  fi-  m  Ma  thae  Blaslares, 
which,  asitdlTrs  ndraby  rom  h  it  of 
Blnstarea  gi  n  by  Be  ndg  (St/iodic  a  L  IL  in 
Prae£  Synlagniatos),  wo  here  transcribe  i 

Irbpar^s  yip  Tit  iis  jrXiiTos  ri  &iynrra  e|i|- 
TlfanTB  (sic)  Ki->AAb!  Kbt'  tnera/^P.  AwpdflfO! 
jUirp  Tiii«  ixF^'"''"'-  0o*-^Aaiot  atniKlvirop  (mc) 
Tp^t  K^iRcu  (II  irAifToi  ixUSuKe.  esiSaipas 
'Ejj^iflTiAfTiiJ  BllrTfT|i^^lil»as,  fri  5s  mivTOHiiTipov 
'ArariAioi.  'O  Si  'laiSaipo!  OTH^Ttpop  /tir  tou 
doXcXafoLp,'  vhttT^Tipop  a  TiSv  XoirifV  dvo. 

(Reiz-  od  Tlieophaaia,p.  1246.  §  16  ;  Zachariae, 
HiaL  Jar.  Gr.  Bom.  Delia.  Coirigenda  ad  p.  27, 
lin.  21.) 

The  work  of  Isidoms  here  loentioned  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek  abridgment  of  the.  Code,  with  com- 
mentary. Fragments  of  it  ace  to  be  found  in  SelioL 
BamL  toL  Vs.  p.  31 1,  213,  213,  230—231,  251— 
263.  The  abridgment  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  while  the  com- 
mentary is  appended  by  way  of  scholium.  (Mo> 
tteueilt  Hisloire  da  Droit  BgzaiUis,  ToL  L  p.  142.) 
this  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  the  scho- 
liast on  Sjw!.  vdL  t.  p.  356,  under  the  name  i)  to5 


I.  219,  IsidoruE 
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,  of  Leo. 
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Novel  of  Leo  the  Philosopher, 'and  accordingly  the 
date  of  Isidorus  has  been  thrown  forward ;  but 
Reiz  has  justly  observed  (od  Theaph.  p.  1237)  that 
Isidurus  is  referring  to  a  Consiitutioii  of  Leo  the 
Thraciau  of  X.  n.  469,  inserted  in  cod.  S.  tit.  64. 
a.  30. 

From  Sckol.  BaaL  vol  ii.  p.  558,  and  Scbol. 
BasS.  vol.  iii.  p.  63,  Isidoraa  is  proved  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  the  Digeat ;  and  several 
eitiacts  from  this  commentary  are  appended  to  the 
Basinca.  (SchoL  SaiiL  vol.  ii,  p.  655,  666,  658, 
&c  ed.  Fabrot.,  vol.  iL  p.  3B4, 39G,  393,  399, 483, 
ed.  Heirobach. )  No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Nic 
Comnenns  Papadopoli,  who  {^Praenst.  Mifstag.  p. 
403)  speaks  cd  an  Isidoras  antecessor  and  logo- 
tbeta  dromi,  and  mentions  hia  Scholia  on  Qie 
Novelle  of  Aloiias  Comnenns.  (Heimbach,  da 
BaiU.  Ong.  p.  40.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

IglDO'RITS,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor,  of  uncer- 
tain time  and  country,  known  by  his  stetue  of 
Hercules  at  Parinm,  on  tha  Fropontis.  (Plin. 
H.JV.xsxiv.  8.  B.I9.  §  16.)  ThisisBocordingto 
the  common  text  of  PUny,  which  is,  however,  al- 
moat  certainly  corrupt     8ee  HEOEeiAS,  p.  368,  b. 

gome  yeara  ago  the  base  of  a  statue,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Isidorus,  was  dug  up  in  the  fo- 
rum at  Cumae.  (Raoul- Roche  tte,  LeHre  a  M. 
Scion),  p.  79.) 

2,  3.  Of  Miletus,  the  elder  and  younger,  were 
eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
elder  of  ttem  wa»  associated  with  Anlhemiiis  of 
Tralles,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  church  of  St- 
Sophia,  at  Conatantinople,  before  A.  n.  537.  The 
younger  laidoruB  rebuilt  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
after  it  iiad  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a.  n. 
661,  and  made  some  additions  to  the  interior  of  the 
church.  (Ptocop.  L  1  j  Agalhias,  ».  9  i  Malalas, 
p.  81  i  Miiller,  AnAiiol.  d.  Kanst,  %  194,  n,  4  ; 
Kugler,  Kmilgeseiicile,  p.  360,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

ISI'GONUS  Cltrlyo-'os),  a,  Greek  writer,  who, 
according  to  Stephanns  Byzantinns  (s.  v.  Niinla), 
was  a  native  of  Nicaea,  and,  according  to  Cyrillus 
(adv.  Julian.  3)  of  Cittium,  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  in  the  latter  passage  6  Kitt»i!i  may 
be  only  a  &lse  reading  for  rl  NiHaiiff.  The  time 
at  which  he  lived  ia  uncertain,  though  Geltjus  (is. 
4)  calls  him  an  ancient  writer  of  no  small  authority. 
Tzetzes  (ad  ^copli.  1021)  calls  him  an  histocinn, 
but  the  only  work  he  is  known  to  have  written 
bore  the  title  "AvioTa,  whence  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  class  of  wiiters  called  frttf)oio|o7(p(i^Di. 
(Tjetz.  CM.  vii.  144.)  The  fhct  that  Pliny  (&JV. 
ti).  2)  and  Sotion  used  the  v^ork  aeems  to  show 
that  Isigonns  lived  previous  to  the  btf;inning  of 
tiie  Christian  era.  The  work  of  leigonns  ia  lost, 
and  the  lew  fragments  of  it  which  have  come  down 
lann^  IlapciSoft^pcU 
f>oi,pp.  162,  163.  [L.S.] 

ISI'GONUS,  a  Greek  alatuary,  was  one  of  the 
tialB  who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and 
Eumenes  against  the  Gauls,  about  B.  n.  239.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  isiiv.  8.  s.  19.  9  24.)  [P.  S.] 

ISIS  C^irii),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divl- 
ties.     The  ideas  entertained  about  her  and  her 


ISIS, 
god  o!  tie  Nib,  biuglit  the  people  the  use  nF  the 
plough,  90  Isis  inrenled  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
barley,  which  were  carried  about  in  the  proceaaions 
at  her  feativaL  <Diod.  i.  U,  27.  t.  69,  &c.)  She 
was  the  gnddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  EajptiODs 
called  their  mother  (Diod.  i.  12  ;  Serr.  ad  Aen. 
vili.  696;  laid.  Orig.  viii.  11),  whence  she  and 
Oairis  were  the  only  divmitiea  that  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  42.)  Beiug 
niufried  ta  Osiris,  leie  is  Ibe  land  fertilised  by  the 
Nile.  (Plat,  de  U.  et  Oeir.  S2.)  This  eunple  and 
primitive  notion  of  the  Egyptians  was  modihed  at 
an  early  pptiod  through  the  influence  of  the  Esjt, 
with  which  Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a  later 
time  through  the  influence  cF  the  Oreeks.  Thus 
Osiris  aad  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as 

some  of  the  Greeks  fabled  that  the  worship  of  Isis 
had  been  introduced  into  I^ypt  by  Ogygea  and  his 
wife  Thebe  <Schol.  ad  Aiietid.  f^.  iii.  1 26),  the 
Egyptian  priesta  described  the  principal  religious 
institutions  of  Greece  as  derived  from  Egypt ;  and 
after  the  ^me  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became 
firmly  eatabtiehed  in  Greece.  Hence  Isis  viaa 
identified  widi  Demeler,  and  Owns  with  Dionysus, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Isis  were  accordingly  modified 
to  harmonise  with  the  mythus  of  the  unfortunate 
Demeter.  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  treat 
the  stories  about  Isis  according  to  the  principles  of 
Euhemems,  and  represent  her,  as  well  as  Osiris,  as 
rulera  of  Egypt :  but  in  these,  as  well  as  the  mys- 
tical accounts  of  other  writers,  the  oripnal  chatac- 
ter  of  Isis  may  yet  be  discerned.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  an  examination  of  the  development 
which  the  worship  of  Isis  luiderwent  in  Egypt  in 
the  course  of  cenlaries,  but  must  confine  ourselves 
to  some  remarks  respecting  her  worship  in  Greece, 
at  Rome,  and  other  European  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.  Her  worship  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  amply 
attested  by  eirprcaa  statements  of  ancient  writers 
and  numerous  inscriptions.  Under  the  names  of 
Pelagia  (the  ruler  of  the  aea)  andAegyptia,  she 
had  two  sanctuaries  on  the  road  to  Acrocorinthus 
(Pans.  ii.  i.  §  7),  and  others  at  Megara  (L  41. 
§  4),  Phlius  (ii.  13.  *  7),  Tithorea  in  Phocis  (i. 
32.  §  9),  Methana  and  Troezene  (ii.  32.  g  6,  3j. 
,  ^1),  Hermione  (ii.  34.  g  10),  uid  Andros  (see 
the  hymn  to  Isis,  lately  discovered  there,  in  the 
Clast.  Man.  vol.  i.  p.  34,  &&).  In  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  the  worship  of  Isis  became 
likewise  established,  and  many  places  in  Sicdlv, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  are  known  to  have  been  t£e 
aeala  of  it.  According  to  Appuleius  (Mel,  a.  p. 
262),  it  was  intivaduced  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 

from  the  capital  by  a  decree  of  tile  senate  (TertulL 
ad  Nalion.  i.  10,  Api^.  B  i  Amob.  adv.  Gaii.  ii. 
73)  i  but  the  populace  and  the  consuls  Piso  and 
Oabiniua,  in  B.C.  58,  resisted  the  decree.  A 
further  decree  of  B.  c.  53  forbade  the  private  wor- 
ship of  Isia,  and  ordered  the  chapels  dedicated  to 
her  to  be  destroyed.      Subsequently,   when   the 

found  only  outside  the  pomoerium.  (Dion  Cass, 
xl.  47.)  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment waa  thought  necessary  on  account  of  the 
licentious  orgies  with  which  the  festivals  of  the 
goddess  were  celebrated.  In  B.  c.  60,  the  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Panlas  KanaeM,  was  the  tirst  to  begin 
rile  destruction  of  hec  temples,  as  no  one  else  ven- 
tured to  do  so.     (VaJ.  Mai.  i.  3,  §  3.)     But  these 
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decrees  do  not  appear  to  haie  quite  succeeded  m 
destroying  the  worship  of  Isis,  for  in  B.  c.  47  a  new- 
decree  waa  issued  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  By  a  mistake,  tiie  adjoinhig  temple  of 
BeUona  waa  likewise  pulled  aown,  and  in  it  were 
found  pots  filled  witii  human  flesh.  (Dion  Cass. 
xUi.  26.)  Aa  it  had  thus  become  evident  that  the 
people  were  exti^mely  partial  to  the  warship  of 
those  foreign  divinities,  the  triumvirs  in  B.C.  43 
courted  the  papular  favour  by  building  a  new 
temple  of  Ids  and  Serapis  in  the  third  region,  and 
sanctioning  their  worship.  (Dion  Cass,  nlvii.  IS.) 
"  i^pear  th        "       '  '       "        " 


ect  S! 


s  of  Isis 


Augustus  forbade  her  worship  in  the  city,  while 
outside  of  it  there  seem  to  have  been  eeveial  tem- 
ples, which  were  subjected  to  government  inspec- 
tion. (Dion  Cass.  liii.  3;  comp.  Uv.  6.)  The 
interference  of  the  government  was  afterwai^  re- 
peatedly  required  (Tac,  Awi.  ii.  86;  Suet.  Tib, 
36  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  3.  g  4  ;  Hegesipp.  ii. 
4) ;  but  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Serapia  became  firmly  established,  and  »• 
mained  in  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  general 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  moat  important 
temple  of  lua  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Campua 
Martins,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Campensia. 
(Juven.  vi.  329 ;  Appul.  Met  xi.  p.  3.59.)  An 
Isium  Metellinum  is  mentioned  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  (7Vm7.  Tj/r.  25);  and  other  temples  and 
chapels  of  Isis  occur  in  many  La^n  inscriptions. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  linen 
garments  (SMvai),  whence  aha  herself  ia  called 
Im^ra.  (Ok.  I^i.  ex  Pont.  i.  I,  51,  Amor.  ii.  3, 
2Si  comp.  Tac.  flMf.  iii.  74  ;  Martial,  liL  29,  19  j 
Juven.  vi.  533.)  Those  initiated  in  ber  mysteries 
wore  in  the  public  processions  tnaaka  representing 
the  heads  of  dogs.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  47  !  Snet, 
Domrt.  1.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  festiral  of  Isia  was  celebrated  in  Greece,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  of  Tithorea,  which 
is  described  by  Pansanias  (x.  33),  and  the  naval 
sacrifice  offered  to  her  at  Corinth,  as  described  by 
Appuleius  in  his  Golden  Ass.  laia  was  frequently 
represented  in  worksof  flrl(Tibull.L  3,  27;  Juven. 
xii.  2B) !  and  In  those  still  extant  she  uenally  ap- 
pears in  figure  and  countenance  resembling  Hein : 
she  wears  a  long  tunic,  and  her  upper  garment  is 
fastened  on  her  breast  by  a  Itnot:  her  head  is 
crowned  with  a  lotus  flower,  and  her  right  hand 
holds  the  sistrum.  Her  son  Horns  is  often  reprc 
sented  with  her  as  a  fine  naked  boy,  holding  the 


hfinger  oi 


■ft  hand. 

:t  should  be  remarked  that  Tautus  (Germ.  9) 
speaks  of  the  worship  of  Isis  among  tlie  ancient 
Germans,  but  he  there  applies  the  name  Isis  only 
on  account  of  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
German  divinity  and  the  Isia  of  his  own  country- 
men ;  and  tiie  German  goddess  whom  he  had  in 
view  was  probably  no  other  than  Hertlia.  (Camp, 
e.  Sfl.)  [L.  S.J 

I'SMARUS  (^lattapos),  a  son  of  Eumolpus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  with  his  lather  from  Aethiopia  to 
Thrace,  and  from  thence  to  Eleusis.  (Apollud.  ill. 
16.g4.)  There  is  one  other  personage  of  the  same 
name.    (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8  j  ASTAGua.)      [L.  S.] 

ISME'NB('lirniii'vj).  ],  A  daughter  of  Asopna 
and  Metope,  and  wife  of  Aigns,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  lasnt  and  Id,     (Apollod.  iL  1 
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2.  A  daughter  of  Osdipns  bj  JocttBte;  or.  aiS 
cording  to  others,  ty  Eurygeneia.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
S.%S;  Paue.  ii.  5.  g  6  ;  Soph.  Ajil^.  1,  &c^  Oed. 
Col.  321 ;  Eiirip.  Phom.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ISMBTiilAS  ('Iir»»pio!),aTheban,  of  the  party 
adrerse  to  Rome  and  friendly  to  Macedonia.  When 
he  waa  ctiosen  Boeotaieh,  a  considerable  numbei  of 
the  opposite  faction  wcie  driven  into  exile,  and 
condemaed  to  death  by  him  in  their  abaencs. 
These  men  met,  at  LarisBa  in  Thesaaly,  the  Ruman 


who  « 


loGreec 


IJl,  preparatorj  lo  the  war  with  Perseus  ;  and  on 
being  npbtaided  with  the  affiance  whic'    " 
had  raade  with  the  Macedonians,  they 
whole  blame  on  Isinenias.     Shortly  after  they  ap- 
peared hefnre  the  commisuoners  at  Chalcii 
iicro  Ismenias  also  presented  himself  and  pr 
that  the  Boeotian  nation  shonM  coiiectively  i 
to  Rome.     This  proposal,  however,  did  not  at  all 
suit  Q,  Marcius  and  his  eollesgtiee,  whose  obji 
was  to  divide  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  dissolve  their 
confederacy.    They  therefore  treated  Ism 
great  contumely  ;  and  his  enemies  being  thereby 
emboldened  to  attack  him,  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  t^ing  refuge  at  the  Roman  tribunal 
Meilnwhile,  tlie  Roman  party  entirely  prevailed 
Thebes,  and  scint  an  embassy  to  the  Romans 
Chalcis,  to  surrender  their  city,  and  to  recal  t 
miles.     Ismenisa   wa      ' 


after  i 


h,  or  (as 


aiid  the  words  of  Polybius)  com- 
iliitled  suicide.  (liv.  iiii.  38,  43,  44  ;  Polyb. 
iKvii.  1,  2.)  [B.  E.] 

ISMITNIAS  ('Ii^ittlai),  B  painter  of  Clialcis, 
who  painted  the  pedigree  of  the  Athenian  orator 
Lycurgns  on  a  tablet,  which  was  deposited  in  ^e 
Ercchtbeium.  (Pseud.  Pint.  Fit.  X.  Orat.  p.  843, 
e.)  [P.  S.J 

ISME'NIUS  {'lauMos).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
and  Melia,  who  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  Boeotian  river  which  was  before  called  ladoa 
or  Cadmus.     (Hesyeh.  s. «. ;  Pans.  i..  10.  §  5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Apollo  at  Thebes,  who  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  lanenns.     (Pans.  ii.  10.  %  4, 


IV.  a7.  M.i*.  m-S! 'iiO.>     TBe 

rais 

™s  situated  ou^ 

eide  the  city. 

[L.  S.] 

ISME'Nira  Ci<-M™j><  ft  son 

of  Aaopus  and 

Metope,  from  whom  the  Boeotian 

river  Ladon  was 

believed  to  have  derived   its   as 

me  of  Ismenus. 

(Apoilod.  iiL  12.  S  6.)     The  lit 

o  brooks  Dirce 

and  Strophie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebei 
there^  called  daughters  of  Ismenns.  (CaUim. 
Hgimi.  ia  Del  77  i  comp.  Eurip.  BnceL  619i  Died, 
iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions,  Ismenns 
ivas  a  son  of  Amphion  and  Miobe,  who  when  struck 
hy  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a  river  near 
Thebes,  which  was  i^led  Ismenus,  after  him. 
<ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  6  i  Piut.  de  i^i™.  2.)  [L.  S.] 
•  ISffCRATES  ClaoKpdnti).  I.  A  celebrated 
Attio  orator  and  rhetorician,  was  the  son  of  Theo- 
doras, and  bom  at  Athene  in  a.  c  436,  Theodoras 
was  a  man  of  eonsiderable  wealth,  and  bad  a  msDU- 
■factuce  of  Hates  or  musical  inatrumenla,  for  which 
the  son  was  oilea  ridiculed  by  the  comio  poets  of  the 
time;  but  thcfathermadegooduse  of  his  property, 
in  procnring  for  the  yoong  Isocratea  the  best  edncor 
tion  that  conM  be  obtained  ;  the  most  celebrated 
Bophisla  are  mentioned  among  kis  teachers,  suck  as 
Tisi^,  Gorgias,  Pi-odiciu,  and  also  Socrates  and 


ISOCRATES. 
Theramenee.  (Dionys.  Isoei-„t.  I  ;  Pint.  ri(.  X 
Orai.  p.  B3G ;  Saidas,  t.  a  'laatpdtvi ;  Anonym. 
Bios  'IimKpaT.,  in  Westennann's  ^aypdipiH,  p. 
253  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  260.)  Isocrates  was  na- 
turally timid,andofa  weakly  constiturioii,f  rwhch 
reasons  he  ahsttuned  trom  taking  any  d  rec  part 
in  the  politital  al&irs  of  his  country,  and  sol  d 
to  contnbuld  towards  the  development  of  ]  q  nee 
by  teaching  )md  writing,  and  thus  to  ga  d  th 
m  the  path  for  which  his  own  constituU  n  n  fitt  d 
him.  According  to  some  aceonnls,  h  d  tod 
himself  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  for  th  p  rp  bo 
of  ameliorating  his  cireumstances,  ^nce  h  kad  lost 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  agamat  the 
Lacedaemonians,  (Pint.  i.o.  p.  837  ;  Phot  Sai 
Cod.l.e.  176;  Isoerat.  dePermut.  §  172.)  He 
Urst  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  isWd  of 
Chios,  hnt  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  great,  for  he  is  said  to  have  had  only  nine 
pupils  there.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  have  ejiertcd 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  to  have  regulated 
the  political  constitution  oFChms,  after  the  mode! 
of  that  of  Athens.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoiic.  He 
met  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  the  number  of 
his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  every  one  of 
wkora  paid  him  1000  drachmae.     In  addition  lo 

thus  Plutarch  {[.  e.  p.  S33)  lelMes  that  Nicocles,' 
king  of  Cypras,  gave  Isocrates  twenty  talents  for 
the  oration  irpdt  KiKoKKia.  Tn  this  manner  he 
giadually  acquired  a  conaiderable  property,  and  he 
was  several  times  called  upon  to  undertake  the  GX- 
pensive  trierarchy  ;  this  happened  first  in  B.  c.  355, 
hnt  being  ill,  he  excused  himself  through  his  son 
Aphareua.  In  352  he  was  called  upon  again,  and 
in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  be 
perfoimed  it  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  The 
oration  irepl  denSoatias  vpSi  Avtriftaxo^  reters  to 
that  event,  though  it  was  written  uAer  it.  In  his 
earlier  years  Isocrates  lived  in  the  company  of 
Athenian  hetaerae  (Pint. /.  it.  p.  339  ;  Athen.  liil. 
p.  592),  but  at  a  later  period  he  married  Plathane, 
the  widow  of  the  sophist  Hippias,  whose  youngest 
son,  Aphareus,  he  adopted.'  Isocrates  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  the  iirst  wko  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory,  in  its  practical 
tpplication  to  public  life  and  the  affairs  of  tke 
itate.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavoiu^  to  base 
iratory  upon  sound  moral  principles,  and 


thus 


.  of  tke  i 


who  nsed  and  abused  it  tor  any  and  every  puipose  \ 
'  '  ocnites,  although  educated  hy  the  most  emi- 
sophists,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  so. 
phislry.  He  was,  however,  not  altogether  iree  ftora 

his  political  discDuraes  is  the  absence  of  all  prac- 

'  knowledge  of  leal  political  lite,  so  that  his  fine 

ries,   though  they  were  nnquestionably  well 

meant,  bear  a  strong  resembkuice  to  the  visions  of 

thusiast.     The  influence  which  he  e.ercised 

d,  since  his  ejtecUors  were  confined  to  his 
school,  but  through  kia  school  he  had  tke  great- 
eat  possible  influence  upon  the  development  of 
public  oratory ;  for  the  most  eminent  statesmen, 
'  "  opherB,  orators,  and  historians  of  the  time, 
rained  in  it,  and  afterwards  developed  each  in 
his  particular  way  the  principles  they  had  imbibed 
in  his  school.  No  ancient  rhetorician  had  so  many 
disciples   that  afterwards   ^ed    lustre   on  their 


IS0CRATJ3, 
country  ai  leoctatee.     If  we  set  Bside  the  gaestion 
as  to  whether  the  pelitkal  views  he  *     ' 

were  practicable  or  wise,  it  must  be  < 
he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  native  land,  and  that 
the  greatness  and  glorj  of  Athens  wens  the  great 
ohjecls  for  which  he  was  lahouringi  and  hence,  when 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  freedom  and  independence,  leocrates  made 
away  with  himself  unable  to  survive  the  downfel 
of  his  country,  B.  c.  338.  (Plut.  p.  837 ;  Dlonys, 
Pliotiua.  a.  cc.  i  Philostr.  Vil.  &p*.  i.  17.) 

The  AleTfandrian  critics  assigned  to  Isocrfttes  the 
fourth  place  in  the  canon  of  Oreek  orators,  and  the 
great  eslcem  in  which  bis  orations  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous 

Pliiionicus,  Hieconjmus  of  Rhodes,  Cleochares,  Did- 
ymus.  and  others.  Hermlppus  even  treated  in  a 
separate  work  on  the  pupils  of  Isocrates  ;  hat  all 
these  woiis  ace  lost,  with  the  esKeption  of  the  cri- 
ticism by  DionyaUB  of  Halicaraassiis.  The  lan- 
gUEige  of  laooratCB  is  the  purest  and  most  refined 
Attic  dialect,  and  thus  forms  a  great  contrast  with 
the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  89  well  as  with 
the  eablime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  artiRcial 
style  is  mere  elegant  than  gracefal,  and  more  os- 
tentatious than  pleasing  i  the  carefully-rounded 
periods,  the  frequent  application  of  figuratiTs  ei- 
presjiions,  are  features  wtiich  remind  ns  of  the  so- 
phists ;  and  although  his  sentences  flow  Tory 
melodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome  and  mo- 
not4>nouB  by  the  perpetual  occiuTcnce  of  the  same 
over-refined  periods,  which  are  not  relieved  by 
being  interspersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sen- 
tences. In  saying  this,  we  must  remember  that 
IsDcrates  wL'ote  his  orations  to  be  read,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  tile  public. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  com- 
position of  his  orations,  and  the  time  he  spent  in 
working  them  out  and  polishing  them,  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for 
a  period  of  ten,  and  according  to  others,  of  fifteen 
years,  upijn  his  Panegyric  orarion.  (Quin^  s. 
i.  %  4.)  It  is  owing  to  this  very  care  and  labour 
that  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  bis  aub- 
jecl,  Isocrates  is  far  anperioc  to  Lysias  and  other 
orators  of  the  time,  and  that  the  number  of  ora- 
tions he  wrote  is  comparatively  email. 

There  were  in  antiquity  axty  orations  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  Caecilius,  a 
rhetorician  of  the  lime  of  Augustus,  recognised  only 
twenty-eight  of  them  as  gennine  (Pfut.  Lap.  SS3; 
Phot,  fliH.  Cod.  260),  and  of  these  only  tw.entj- 
onB  have  c^e  down  to  us.  Eight  of  them  were 
written  for  judicial  pmposes  in  civil  cases,  and  in- 
tended to  serve  as  models  for  this  species  of  ora- 
tory i  all  the  others  are  poliUcal  discourses  or  show 
speeches,  intended  to  he  read  by  a  large  public ; 
they  are  particularly  characterised  by  the  ethical 
element  on  which  his  political  views  are  based. 
Besides  these  entire  orations,  we  have  the  titles 
and  fragments  of  twenty-seven  other  orations, 
which  ace  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Isocrates. 
There  also  eiist  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which 
were  written  to  friends  on  poli^cal  questions  of  the 
time  J  one  of  them,  however  (the  tenth),  is  in  all 
probability  spurious.  A  srientific  manu^  of  rhe- 
toric (t^x"1  fivTipiir/l)  which  Isociates  wrote  is 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  deSniCe  idea  of  his  merits 
in  this  respect. 
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The  orations  of  Isocrates   are   printed  in  the 

irious  eolleeiions  of  the  Greek  orators.  The  first 
separate  edition  is  that  of  Demetrius  Chalcocoiidylas 
(Milan,  1493,  foL),  which  was  followed  by  numo> 
ous  others,  which,  however,  are  mainly  based  upon 
the  edition  of  Aldus  (e.  g.  those  published  at 
H(«enau,  1533,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1643,  1644, 1549, 
8vo. :  Basel,  1S46,  165(1,  1556,  1561,  8vo,).  A 
better  edition  is  that  of  H.  Wolf  fBaeel,  1563, 
8vo.),  and  with  Wolf's  notes  and  emendations, 
Basel,  1 670,  ibi.,  tile  text  of  which  was  often  re- 
printed. Some  improvements  were  made  in  the 
edition  of  H.  Stephens  (1593,  fol.,  reprinted  in 
1604,  1642,  1661,  8vo.,  in  London  1616,  8vo,, 
and  at  Cambridge  IBBS,  Bvo.).  The  edition  of  A. 
Auger  (Paris,  178S,  3  vols.  Svo.)  is  not  what  it 
might  have  been,  considering  the  MSS.  he  had  at 
bis  disposal.  The  best  modern  editions  are  those 
of  W.  Lange  (Halle,  1803,  8vo.),  Ad.  Coraes 
(Paris,  1807,  Svols.  Bto.),  G.S,  Dobson  (London, 
1828,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  tnmsl.,  copious 
notes  and  scholia),  and  Baiter  aid  Sauppe  (Zii- 
ricb,  1839,  2  vols.  13mo.).  There  are  also  many 
good  editions  of  separate  orations  and  of  select 
orations,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
bibliographical  works  (Hoilmann,  Leiwia  BiMiogr. 
Tol.iL  p.  016,  Sic)  A  useful /w^  Crt^cr'Kdiiff  was 
pnbUshed  by  Th.  Mitchell,  Oiford,  1837,  8vo. 
(Comp.  Westcrraann,  Geseh.  der  Oriedli.  Beredtt. 
g§  48, 49,  and  Bdlage  iv.  pp.  S88— 293 ;  Lelonp, 
CoTOBiMiafio  de  Isaemte,  Bonn,  1 833,  Bvo. ;  J,  G. 
Pfund.  (fe  Zsoem/B  Vila  et  SaipOi,  Berlin,  1833, 

2.  Of  Apollonia,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates  of  Athens 
(No.  I),  with  whom  he  has  often  been  confounded. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  a  conader- 
able  reputation  as  an  orator,  for  he  is  mentioned 
among  those  who  competed  with  other  orators  for 
the  prize  which  Artemisia  of  Caria  proposed  in  the 
literary  contest  which  she  instituted  in  honour  of 
her  husband  Mausolns,  in  b.  c  352.  Suidas  men- 
tions the  tities  of  five  of  his  orations,  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us.  (Epiit.  SoenU.  xxviii. 
pp.  65,67;  Suid.  s.«. 'IffOR/jiJTi)!;  Eudoc.p.247i 
Spalding,  ad  Qaiaiil.  ii.  15.  §  4.)  Some  critics  be- 
he  was  the  author  of  the  T^X"^  fij™)'"'^, 
s  mentioned  above  among  the  works  of 
r  and  namesake.  (Westermann,  GesiA. 
d.  Oriei±  Beredianm/i.  %  50,  notes  3  and  4.  g  68, 

■tel5.)  [L.8.] 

ISODAETES  ('IffoSolrns),  from  5o(«,  i.  e.  the 
god  who  distributes  his  pfts  equally  to  all,  occurs 
as  a  surname  of  Dionysns  Zagreus.  (Pint,  de  M. 
ap.  IMpL  9.)  [U  S.] 

TSO'DETES  ('iToSsVut),  fiirai  d4u,  the  god  who 
inds  all  equally,  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Pluto,  to 
eipress  his  impartiality  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  and  of 
Apollo.     (Bekker,  Anecdol.  p.  267.)         [L.  8.] 

'—  k  I'laaa),  a  daughter  of  Macaieas  in  Les- 
id  the  beloved  of  Apollo,  from  whom  the 


of  Issa 


(Ov.  Me-l.  vi.  124 ;  Tzeta.  ad  Lt/copk.  220; 
Steph.  Bya.  a.  v. ;  Strah.  i.  p.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

ISStyRlA  (lovispU),  a  Burnaioe  of  tile  Idco- 
ra  Artemis,  derived  from  Mount  Issorion,  on 
which  she  had  a  sanctuary.    (Paus.  iii.  14.  $  2,  25. 
%  3  ;  Hesych,  and  Stsph.  Bya.  «.  b..;  Plat.  Ages. 
32;  Polyaen.ii.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

"STHMIUS  ('loejuoi),  i.e.  the  god  worship- 
on  the  Isthmus  (of  Corinth),  a  surname  of 
eldon,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Isthmian  games 
c  celebrated.     (Paua.  ii.  fl.  §  fi  i  .     [L.  S.J 
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ITALICUS. 
ISTER  or   ISTRUS  Carpt 


,     _  _  eofCy- 

Pnphus,  ill  the  Uland  of  Cypr""-  (Snii.  a.  «.  1a- 
T/Ks.)  Thnsti  conU'adictory  stntemenu  are  recon- 
ciled by  Siebelis,  in  the  work  cited  felow,  by  the 


t  Cjrei 


Pint.  Qmefi.  Graes.  4^  who  calls  1 

of  CallinmchuB,  nnd  afletwards  his  friend,  and  this 
circumslanca  delermines  the  nge  of  latraa,  who  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Energetea, 
i.  e.  between  about  B.  c.  250  and  2S0.  Poletnon, 
who  WE3  either  his  contemporary  or  lived  very 
shnrtij  after  him,  wrote  against  later. 

later  was  the  author  of  a  eonsideiable  number  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  eiception  of 
BoniB  fragments.  The  most  important  among  them 
w«s,l.  an  Atthis  ('AtWj),  of  which  the  aiileenth 
book  IB  mentioned  by  Htu'piKration  (&  s.  t^tc- 
{■o^pos  J  comp.  s.  V.  iitvF/Kiiv.)  This  work  is 
otUn  reined  to  nndet  different  titles,  such  as 
'AjTimf  (Athen.  iii.  p.  74,  siii.  p.  557  ;  Plut.  Thes. 
33)  Td  rfis  nunyayiit,  "AttikbI  aBvayerfal, 
auvorfuy^j  "ArnKTa,  and  othera.  2.  Af  ^KvAwtm/oB 
hnipavclai,  in  which  he  treated  of  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious rites.  (Plut.  de  Mm.  14  ;  HarpocraL  a.  v. 
finp^rlKiJ!  ;  Phot.  isE.  S. «.  TplTTiini'.)  3.  IIioAf- 
ivis.  Some  eonaider  this  work  on  the  Egyptian 
town  of  Ptolemais  to  ha»e  been  in  verse,  but  no- 
thing certain  can  be  siud  nbont  it  (Athen.  x.  p. 
478.)  4.  fdyvnriwy  iiraiKfw,  or  the  colonisa  of 
the  EgyptianB.  (Clem.  Aleit.  Strom.  J,  p.  322  i 
Conatantin.  Porphyr.  rfe  Tkemat.  i.  p.  13.)  6. 
'ApToAuai,  or  a  history  of  Argoi.  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
660  !  Sleph,  Hvt.  >■  e.  'Ada.)  6.  HA.ouii  (Steph. 
Byi.  S.V.  4i^((oi' ;  SoboL  in  Pialim.  p.  380,  ed. 
Bekker  ;  ad  Find.  01.  vi.  55,  viL  146.)  7.  %oy- 
a.~fayi{  tav  E|ii)TiKui'  hvamy.  (Euseb.  Praep. 
Esaag.  iv.  IB;  Porphyr.  de  AliSlm.  ij.  66.)  B. 
ntpl  iSnSnfTO!  SSKmv.  (Clem.  Ales.  .SfroBi.  iii.  p. 
447.)  9.  Me^^noiol^  (Suid.  a.v.  *pma;  SchoL 
ad  Arista^,  tfab.  967  ;  Anonym.  VU.  Sophod.) 
10,  'TTTom^iKOTa  or  commentaries.  (Plut.  Qooest. 
Graee.  43.)  11.  'AtthcoI  hilvs.  (FjUStath.  ad 
Odysa.  p.  1637  i  Suid.  s.  v.  iiai6v  ;  Phavorin.  s.  o. 
ipvtUs  ;  Hesych.  s.w.  ifiahkm  ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
ISad.  K.  439.) 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Calatie,  on  tie  Eng- 
ine, is  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  Byzantinns 
(s.  v.jKii^a.TiS),  as  tlie  author  of  a  beautiful 
work,  iw()l  TparriiSlm,  and  it  ia  not  impossible 
that  the  anonymous  author  nf  the  life  of  Sophocles 
may  ie(ec  to  him,  and  not  to  the  author  of  tha 
Atlhis.  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  latter 
ace  collected  by  Siebelis,  Fragm.  Pianodemi,  De- 
mon., aHodemi,  el  Istri,  Lips.  1812,  8vo.,  and  by 
C.  and  Th,  Miiller,  Fragmeida  HUtOT.  Cfraee.  p. 
418,  Sc.  [L.  S.] 

ISTOMA'CHUS  {'Jari^xos),  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  'Imroiipitrii!^  tSpiris,  that  is,  the 
school  of  Hippocrates,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Hippocratoa  was  bom  01.  SO.  1.  (Soranas,  Vit. 
Hippoer.)  [L,  S.] 

ITA'LICUS,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Siie- 
■     ■       .  D.  70  joined  the  party  of  Vs 


ITURIU9. 

was  probably  a  son  of  tho  Ilalicus  mentioned  by 
the  same  historian  {Ann.  xi.  16)  A.n.  47,  who 
was  invited  to  the  cMeftancy  of  the  CKeruscans, 
and  afterwards  for  hia  tyranny  and  intemperance 
expelled  by  them.  In  most  editions  of  Tocitua 
the  name  is  Ilslns,  and,  whether  this  or  It^icus 
be  the  tmo  reading,  his  Teutonic  appellation  is 
probably  superseded  by  an  agnomen  derived  from 
his  education  at  Rome  while  detiuned  there  as  an 
hostage.  tFi-*"UB,  p.  174.]  [W.RD.] 
ITA'LICUS  SITjIUS.  [Silius.] 
I'TALUS  ClTo^iJO.  an  aneif^'  iing  of  flie  Pe- 
laa^ans,  Siculiana,  or  OenotriauH,  &om  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Thnc. 
VL  2i  Dionys.  i.  36.)  Hyginas  {Fab.  127) 
calls  him  a  son  of  Telegonua  bv  Penelope.  By 
Electta,  the  daughter  of  Latinos,  he  is  said  to  have 

and  by  Lucnnia,  the  father  of  the  heroine  Rome, 
to  whom  ia  likewise  ascribed  the  ioundation  of 
Rome.  (Dionys,  i.  7a;'Plut.  Rmaai.  2;  comp. 
Secv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6,  viii.  328 ;  Aristot.  PiM.  vli. 
10.)  VL.  S-J 

I'THACUS  ('Itemi),  a  eon  of  Pterekus,  a 
hero  from  whom  Ithaca  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
rived iu  name.  (Hom.  Od.  ivii.  207 ;  Eustatii. 
flrf  Horn.  pp.  307,  1816  ;  Hesych.  s,  c.)  Odysseus, 
king  of  Ithaca,  is  sometimes  simply  called  Itliacus, 
or  the  Ithaean.  (Ov.  Ep.  at  Past.  L  3, 33 1  Virg. 
^™,ii.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

ITHAMITRES.     [Artavntes.] 

ITHOMATAS  (lfloit«™!),  a  surname  of  Zeua, 
derived  from  the  Meaeenian  hill  of  Ithome,  where 
the  god  hod  a  aanctuary,  and  where  an  annual 
featival,  the  Ithomaea,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Pans.  iv.  33.  §  2,  Ac)  [L.  8J 

ITHO'ME  {'tB^m),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
Mesaenian  hill  of  Ithome  denved  its  name.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Mesaenian  tradition,  Ithome  and 
Neda,  from  whom  a  small  rivoc  of  the  country  de- 
rived its  name,  were  said  to  have  nursed  Zens,  and 
io  have  bathed  the  inbnt  god  in  the  well  Clepsy- 
dra.   (Pans.iv.  33.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

ITO'NIA,  ITC/NIAS,  or  ITO'NIS  ('lnm-fa, 
'Itavt&s,  or  "iTawts),  a  Bumame  of  Athena,  derived 
from  the  town  of  Iton,  in  the  aouth  of  Phthiotis. 
(Pans.  L  13.  g  2  ;  Plut.  Pgrri.  26  i  Polyb.  iv.  25 ; 
Strab.ii[.p.436iSleph.Bys.iMi.;SchDlod^po;/Dn. 
Shad.  i.  fiSl,  ad  CoUim.  Hymn,  m  Cer.  75.)  The 
goddeaa  there  had  a  celebrated  aanctuary  and  fes- 
tivals, and  is  b^nee  alao  called  incola  Ilmi.  (Catull. 
Epilhal.  P.etTk.  228.)     From  Iton  her 
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Copals,  where  the  Pamboeotia  was  celebrated,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple  and  grove  of  Athene. 
(Pans,  ii.  34.  g  1  ;  iiL  9,  in  hn. ;  Plut  Amat. 
Narr.  4.)  According  (o  another  traditinn,  Athena 
received  the  surname  of  Itonia  from  Itonna,  a  king 
or  prieal.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  g  I  ;  Scbol.  ad  Apolian, 
Rhod.  i.  721.)  [L.  S,] 

ITO'NUS  (iTavot).  1.  Aaonof  Amphictyon, 
and  husband  of  the  nymph  Melanippe,  by  whom 
he  became  the  lather  of  fioeotus  and  Chromia. 
(Paua.  ii.  1.  §  1,  34.  g  1,  v.  1.  g  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Boeotua,  and  lather  of  Hippelcinuis. 
Electryon,  Archilochus,  arrd  Alegenor,  (Diod.  iv. 
67.)  IL.  S.] 

ITU'RIUS,aclienlofJun;aSiIana[SrLANA], 
whom,  with  a  fellow-client  [Calvisius,  p.  586], 
she  employed  to  accuse  the  empress  Agrippina  of 
majestaa,    a.  d.   66,  and  who,   on  the  (mxa»  s>l 
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JUBA 
theiF  charge,  nas  bajiislicd    with   hie   patroneBS. 
Altar  AOTIpnlIl^'B   murder,    Iturius  waa  reualled 
frini  exile  by  Nero     (Tae  Am  aiu   \%  21,  32, 
xiv   12  )  [W  B  D  1 

ITYb.    [Tkbeus.] 

JUBA  I.  ('liens),  king  of  Nuinidia,  line  eon 
dF  Hiempsid,  who  was  re-eslabliehed  an  ihe  tlirone 
hy  Pampey.  [HiBMFSii,  No.  2.J  (Dion  Cass. 
ili.  41  ;  Snet  Cats.  T1-)  We  bene  lUtle  of  him 
dnriDft  his  Other's  Ij^time,  but  Cicero  iacidenlally 
raeiitioDB  him  in  one  of  his  orations  as  early  as 
B.  a  63  (2te  Leg.  Agnxr.  Or.  ii.  33),  and  in  the 
following  year  we  find  bun  at  Home,  whither  he 
had  probably  been  sent  by  his  fiither,  to  support 
their  cause  against  a  Numidian  named'  Masintha, 

between  him  and  Caesar,  then  praetor.  {Suet. 
«BS.  7!.)  On  rfiB  death  of  Hiempsal,  Jnha  snc- 
oeeded  to  all  the  power  aid  privileges  enjoyed  by 
bis  father,  whose  authority  appears  to  have  ei- 
tended  not  only  over  all  Numidia  but  over  many 
of  the  Gaetulian  tribes  of  the  interior  (Hirt.  fl. 
Afr.  68),  a  oircuDiBlaHee  which  probably  gare  rise 
to  the  absurd  exaggeration  of  Luean,  who  repre- 
sents him  {iv.  670)  as  ruling  over  the  whole  of 
Africa,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  eivil  war 
between  Caedar  and  Pompey,  Juba  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  a  course  to  which  he  was  im- 
pelled bothbyhjshereditaryaltachment  to  Pompey 
himself  conSnned  probably  by  the  dispute  with 
Caeaar  already  adverted  to,  and  by  personal  en- 
mity to  Curio,  who  in  the  year  of  nii  tribuneship 
(B.  a  fiO)  had  proposed  a  law  ior  redacing  the 
kingdom  of  Jnha  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Hence,  when  Curio  landed  in  Africa  (b.  c 
49)  with  an  army  of  only  two  legions,  the  king 
was  prompted  by  private  revenge,  ae  well  as  general 
policy,  to  hasten  to  the  support  of  P.  AttiusVaraa, 
the  Pompeian  general  in  AMca,  Before,  however, 
Juba  could  arrive  to  his  snccoar,  Varus  had  suHered 
a  considerable  defeat,  aad  with  diffloulty  maintained 
hia  ground  under  the  walla  of  Uiioa.  On  the  first 
neivs  of  the  king's  approach,  at  tbe  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army.  Curio  retreated  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  sea-conet,  called  the  Castra  Comeha,  but  in 
order  to  draw  him  away  from  thenee,  Juba  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  himself  had  retired 
into  the  interior,  and  had  only  detached  a  small 
force  under  Saburra  to  the  relief  of  Utica.  Curio 
fell  easily  into  the  snaie,  attacked  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Numidians  at  the  river  Bagiadus,  and 
drove  it  before  him;  nor  did  he  discover  his  mistake 
until  his  Utile  army  was  entirely  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  JiB  countless  swarms  of  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry.  Curio  himself  fell  m  the  action, 
with  almost  oJl  bia  infantry ;  a  few  cohorts  of  ca- 
valry, which  had  made  their  escape  to  the  camp 
near  UUca,  and  surrendered  to  Varaa  at  discretion, 
wero  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood  by  Juba,  in 
spile  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  general. 
(Caes.  ^.C.  ii.  23— 44  i  Dion  Cass.  ih.  41,  42  ; 
Appian,  B.  O.  ii,  44 — 16  ;  Lucan,  iv.  581—024 ; 
Liv.  EpU.  CI. ;  Oma.  vi  ifi  ;  Flor.  ir.  2.)  For 
these  services,  Juba  was  rewanled  by  the  senate  of 
the  Pompeian  party  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
other  honours ;  while  Caesar  and  the  senate  at 
Rome  proclaimed  him  a  public  enemy.  (Dion 
Casa.  lU.  42  j  Lucan,  v.  68.)  He  continued  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a.  c,  48,  when  Caesar  in 
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person  landed  in  Africa,  where  Scipio,  Cato,  and 
the  remaining  leaders  of  the  Pompeian  party,  were 
now  asaembled.  Juba  waa  adiancing  in  peraon,  at 
large  army,  to  the  support  of  Scipio, 


hen  he  r 


jved  intellig« 


e  that  his  o 


had  been  invaded  frnm  another  q 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  the  Roman  ge- 
nera) P.  Sitina,  who  had  obtained  consfdeiable  suc- 
cesses, and  even  made  themselves  Masters  of  tiie 
imporlant  city  of  Cirta.  Hereupon  he  returned 
with  hia  array,  to  oppose  this  new  enemy,  content- 
ing hunself  with  sending  thirty  elephanla  to  the 
assistance  of  Scipio.  Of  his  operations  against 
Sitins  we  know  nothing,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  n^ent  request  of  the  Roman  commander  re- 
called bim  to  his  support  ;  and  leaving  his  general 
Sabinra  to  malce  head  against  Bocchus  and  Sitius, 
he  himself  joined  Scipio  in  hie  camp  near  Uzila, 
with  three  legions  of  regular  infantry,  aOO  well- 
armed  cavalry,  and  thirty  elephanls,  besides  a 
connticss  swarm  of  light-armed  infantry  and  Nu- 
midian  horse.  Yet  he  did  not,  after  all,  render 
any  very  important  acrvicea  to  the  cause  of  his 
allies.  A  combat  of  cavalry  took  place  soon  after 
his  arrival,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
nnmbera,  the  Numidians  were  defeated,  and  Juba 
himself,  as  well  as  Labienua,  narrowly  escaped 
filing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile 
he  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  Romans  with 
whom  he  was  asaodated,  by  his  haughty  and  ai^ 
rogant  bearing  towards  their  officers,  and  even 
towards  Scipio  himself.  The  Qaetulians  also 
quitted  bis  slandaid  in  great  numbers,  being 
attracted  to  Caesar  by  his  relationship  to  Ma- 
rina, whose  name  still  eierciaed  a  powerful  m- 
Huence  ovec  them.  In  the  liiial  action  at  Thapsus, 
Ihe  elephants,  on  which  both  Scipio  and  Joba  in 
great  measure  relied,  haTJng  been  once  pot  to 
Right,  the  Nmuidians  offered  but  little  resistance, 
and  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
almost  without  a  struggle.  Juba  himself  fied  Irom 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  strong  city  of  Zama,  where 
he  had  deposited  his  wivea  and  children,  as  well  aa 
his  treasures  and  military  stores,  and  in  which  he 
had  prepared  all  things  for  a  desperate  defence;  hut 
the  inhabitants,  having  already  received  tiduigs  of 
Caeaoi's  victory,  shut  the  galea  against  him.  Ho 
now  wandered  about  for  some  time,  until  at  length, 
having  teamt  that  his  lieutenant  Sabnrnt  had  been 
utterly  defeated  by  P.  Sitiua,  and  that  Cato  had 
perished  by  hia  own  hand  at  Utica,  he  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  satety,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
having  previously,  it  is  said,  dispatched  the  Roman 
general  Petrejus,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  flight.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  25,  48,  52,  36—57,  66, 
74,  80—86,  SI- 94;  Dion,  Cass.  xiiL  S6— 68, 
xliii.  2— 9;  Appian,  5.  C  ii.  95—97,  100  j  Pluti 
Caa.  62, 63 ;  Liv.  E^  ciiii.  exiv.  j  Ores,  vi.  1 6  ; 
Flor,  iv,  2j  Eutrop.  vi  23;  Suet.  Oks.  36.)  There 
is  nothmg  in  any  of  the  acconnia  transmitted  to  us 
of  Juba  which  would  lead  us  to  rank  him  above  the 
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ordinary  level  df  bartarians  j  but  it  musl  be  ad- 
mitled  that  tliese  accounts  are  derived  from  liis 
enemies ;  had  the  party  of  Pompey  iiiumphed,  we 
thauld  peTbaps  bavs  been  led  to  form  a  moTfl  &- 
TourableeatiinaleoftlieNumidiaiikinK.  The  coins 
of  Juba  are  numeioua  ;  tliey  all  bear  his  bead  on 
the  obverac,  and  are  accommodated  to  tbe  same 
stiuidatd  of  weigbt  wilb  the  Roman  denarius :  one 
of  tbem  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page.  [KH.B.l 
JUBA  II,  i'lietit),  kmg  oe  Manritanift,  son  of 
the  pceceding.  Ha  waa  a,  mere  child  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  (b.o.  46),  after  which  event 

compelled  to  grace  the  conqneror'a  trinmph.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  a.  101  ;  Plut.  Cms.  55,)  In  other 
respects  he  appears  to  have  been  well  treated.  He 
waa  brought  up  in  Italy,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  applied  bimaelf  with  sncb 
diligence  tc  study,  that  bo  turned  ont  one  of  the 
most  lesmed  men  of  his  day.  As  he  rose  to  man- 
hood he  obtdned  a  high  place  in  the  iavour  of 
Octavian,  whom  he  accompanied  in  hia  expedition 
to  the  East  nor  did  he  ^lil  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
th  ur     n  the  genera]  settlement  of  tbe  a^irs 

h  mp  re,  after  the  death  of  Antony  (b.  c. 
30  On  ha  occasion  Octavian  restored  hia  young 
f  nd  to  b  possession  of  his  pati^mal  kingdom  of 
Nam  du,  the  same  time  that  he  gave  him  in 
inam^  C  opatta,  otborwise  called  Selene,  the 
daugh         f  Antony_Mid  aeopatra.    ^(Dl-  "— 


t.  Ant.  B7  !  Strab.  x 


thet* 


p.  8-28.)     At 
IS  gave  h; 


ia  {afterwards  called 


Tingitana  and  CaeearienHs),  which  had  formed  the 
kingdoms  of  Bocchua  and  Bognd,  in  exchange  for 
Niimidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Some  of  the  Gaetuliau  tribes  were  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  his  sway;  and  almost  the 
only  event  of  his  long  reign  that  we  find  recorded 

formidable  an  aspect,  that  Juba  was  unable  to  re 
presS'  it  by  his  own  effbrba ;  ajid  even  the  Roman 
general  Cornelias  Cossus,  whom  ha  called  in  to  his 
Hsaiatance,  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them  until 
afler  a  long  protracted  atru^le,  by  which  he  earned 
the  honorary  appalUtion  a(  Oaetulicus.  (Dion 
'■""   ""    '-    ""       omp.  Strab.  itvii.  pp.  828, 
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Minuciua  Felix,  23),  nor  are  there  wanting 

ifs  of  the  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  during 

lifetime  in  foreign  countries  also.     Thus  we 

tind  him  obtaining  tbe  honorary  title  of  dnumrir 

of  the  weaithv  city  of  Gades  (Avieous,  do  Ora 

MarU.  V.  275),  and  apparently  at  New  Carthage 

(Mfen.  de  PAcad.  des  laser,  vol.  mviii,  p. 

104)  ;  and  Paueaniaa  mentions  a  statue  erected  to 

"  ■       emory  at  Athens  itselE     (Paus.  i,  17.  §  2.) 

,  ia  to  his  literary  woriia  that  Juba  is  indebted 

for  his  chief  reputation.     Ha  appears  to  have  re- 

■  lined  on  the  ihmne  the  habits  of  study  which  he 

ad  acquired  in  early  life  ;  and  in  the  niunber  and 

ariety  of  his  writings  he  might  vie  with  many 

rofessed  graromarians.     Hia  works  are  contmually 

ited  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  viii.  x.  xii.  liiL  &c.  pas- 

im),  who  regards  his  authority  with  tile  utmost 

eference.     Plutartb  {Seri.  9)  csJle  him  6  Trivrav 

rropimJiaTO!  PaatKiwv,  Athenaena  (iii.  p.  83,  b.) 

dinjp  TroAf/ioff^rTTBTDs  ;  and  Avienns  (de  Ora  Ma- 

V.  279)  has  described  him  as 

Oclaviano  priniapi  acceptissimus 
£t  literarum  semper  in  studio  Juba. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  laboured  in  almost  every 
'  ranch  of  btsrature ;  some  of  his  works  being 
uroly  grammatical  or  anti<^uarian,  while  others 
imprise  a  wide  field  of  history,  geography,  natural 
istory,  and  the  fine  arts.  I'he  most  important 
nong  those  of  which  tho  names  have  been  tiane- 
litted  to  us  are  the  following:—!.  A  hiatory  of 
.frica  (AiSumi  Plut.  Parallel.  Miwr.  23  ;  vipl 
AiSiri!  miyTjjJiifiaTa.  Athen.  iii.  p.  83,  b.),  in 
which  he  had  made  nsa  of  tbe  Pnnio  authori' ' 


831.)  The  exact  period  of 
mentioned,  but  Strabo  more  than  once  speaks  of 
him  as  latelg  dead  (xvii.  pp.  82S,  829,  840)  at  the 
time  that  he  himself  was  writing  ;  and  thia  state- 
ment, coupled  with  the  evidence  of  one  of  his  coins, 
whidi  Ijears  the  data  of  the  48th  year  of  his  reign, 
renders  it  probable  that  we  may  assign  his  death 
Jo  4.  D.  18  oc  J9  at  latest  (See  Eckhel,  vol  iv.  p. 
J67  ;  Clmlon,  F.  H.  voL  iii.  p.  203,) 

The  tranquil  reign  of  Juba  appears  to  have  af- 
Cirded  but  few  materials  for  history  ;  but  it  is 

and  prosperity  under  his  rule  for  exceeding  what  it 
bad  before  attained,  and  he  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce as  fiu  aa  posMble  the  elements  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilisation  among  his  barbarian  subje 

lol  into  a  handsome  mty,  with  an  excellent  j 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesareia,  and  w 
continned  from  thenceforth  the  capital  of  Mi 
tania.     (Strab.  ivii.  p.  831  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  10.)    So 
great  waa  the  reverence  entertained  for  him  Ir/  his 
own  subjects,  that  they  even  p^  him  divine  ho^ 
Hours  alior  his  death  (lactant.  <Je  Fols.  Kdig.  i 


rendered  it  especially  valuable.  It  ia  evident,  how- 
ever, from  some  of  tiie  passages  cited  from  i^  that 
he  had  mixed  these  np  with  &blea  of  Greek  origin. 
(PluL  8ert.  9.)  It  ia  probably  from  thia  work  that 
most  of  the  information  quoted  from  his  authority 
concenung  the  natural  history  of  liana,  elephants, 
&c.  is  derived,  though  the  title  of  the  book  is  not 
mentioned  (Plin.  H.  N.  viij.  4,  6,  13,  Sc;  Aelian, 
H>st.  Amai.  vii.  23,  ix.  68  ;  Pint,  de  *o&r(.  Amm. 
p.  972,  a. !  Philostr.  Ftl.  ^po«oB.  iL  13,  p.  62,  ed. 
Olear,},  and  it  was  doubtless  here  also  that  he  gave 
that  account  of  the  origin  of  tbe  Nile,  derived,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  from  Funic  sources,  which  is 
cited  by  Pliny  and  other  authors.  (Plin.  T.  10  ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  16 ;  Solin.  36.)  It  may  in- 
deed be  regarded  as  Pliny's  chief  authority  for 
tbe  geographical  account  of  Africa  centred  in  the  ^ 
fifth  book  of  his  Natural  History.  The  third  book 
of  this  work  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Poratfet  i.e.). 

2.  Ilepl  'Ao-fTu/ji^K,  in  two  books,  in  which  he 
followed  the  authority  of  Beroaus.  (Tatian,  Omt 
odH.  Gease.  58  ;  Clem.  Alel.  Strom,  i.  p.  329.) 

3.  A  history  of  Arabia,  which  he  addressed  to 
C.  Caesar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus)  when  that 
prince  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to 
the  East,  B.  c.  I.  It  appears  to  have  contained  a 
general  description  of  the  country,  and  all  that  was 
then  known  concerning  lis  geography,  natural  pro- 
ductions, 8tc.     It  ia  cited  by  Pliny  as  the  moat 


of  tiiost 


known  to  him  (tt  N.  vi  26,  28,  30,  xii.  31.). 

4.  Puiuoimi  loTopfo,  dted  repeatedly  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  (s,  ™. ' bSvprfaia^  'Oarta,  Sa.).  No- 
meroua  statements  q^uoted  by  Plutarch,  from  Juba, 
without  mentioning  any  particuhirwoi'k,  but  relating 
to  the  early  history  and  HEliquilies  at  Rome,  ara 


JUBA. 
eritUntl;  derired  from  this  Usntise.  (Flut.  EoiHul, 
.14,  15,  \7,  Num.  7.  13,  Caoesf.  flom.  p.  269, 278, 
!i82,  285  i  eee  bJbo  Ather.  iii.  p,  98,  b.  vi.  p. 
239,  c)  From  some  of  these  passages,  it  appBRIS 
that  Juba  displayed  the  Game  tendency  as  many 
Greek  MriiterH  ta  af£ign  a  Greek  origin  to  all  th« 
Roman  institntione.  This  work  is  styled  in  one 
paasi^  "Vaiiainii  dpxoio^oTfa   (Steph.  Bya.  s.ii. 


■;b),  b 


mthol 


Bpell  ns  that  of  e»entj  which  occurred 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  even  as  late  aa  the 
time  of  Sulla  (Piut.  tWijj.  Marc  el  Pdop.  \, 
Sulla,  16),  that  it  did  not  relate  eielneively  to  the 
early  periods  of  Rome,  and  was  probably  a  general 

5.  'O/ioi^njres,  apparently  a  comparison  between 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  and  those 
of  the  Greeks,  or  of  synonymous  tenna  in  the  two 
languages.     (Athenae.  it.  p- 170,  e.) 

S.  QeaTpmii  lirropia.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  176,  d. ; 
P!iot.Si6Lp.  101,  b,  ed.  Bekker;  Hesych.  s.  o. 
KhamSa.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
treatise  on  all  matters  connected  ivith  the  stage,  of 
whidi  the  fourth  book  teiated  to  musical  inslru- 

as  the  seventeenth  boci  is  mentioned  by  Photiits 
(te.).  The  statements  cited  by  Atlienaeus  (iv,  p. 
177,  a.  183,  a,  18S,  «.  xiv.  p.  660)  are  evidently 
taken  from  this  work. 

7.  Ilf/il  7(jBpi«^i,  or  iKpl  ^arjpd^y.  (Phot. 
BiU.  p.  103,  a.;  Haipocrat  s.  tm.  Hafp^ios  and 
noAiiTiwros.)  It  is  not  dear  whether  these  two 
titles  indicate  the  same  work  or  not ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  a  general  history  of  painting, 
including  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  painters. 
The  eighth  book  is  cited  by  Harpocratloii  (».  n.  IJi^ 

■  8,  9.  Two  little  tieaiiaes  of  a  botanical  or  me- 
dical nature  ;  the  one  concerning  the  plant  Eu- 
phorbia, which  grew  on  Mount  Atlas,  where  Jnba 
was  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  to  which  he  attri- 
buted many  valuable  medical  qualities  (Plin. 
N.  N.  V.  1,  TIT.  38)  i  the  other,  ir^  iw«S,  con- 
cerning the  juice  of  the  poppy,  or  opium,  is  died 
by  Galen.     (0pp.  Tol.  ii.  p.397.) 

10.  Htpi  ipBopi^  Xtifiis,  a  grammatical  work, 
of  which  the  second  book  is  cited  by  Phorius  in 
his  Leiticon,  and  by  Suidaa  (s,  v.  XKou.epl<rai). 

I.ajtly,  Bji  epigram  by  Jiiba  upon  a  bad  acloi;,  of 
the  name  of  Leontens,  is  preserrBd  to  us  by  Athe- 
naens  (viii.  p.  343).  It  is  not  calciikted  (o  ^ve  ns 
a  high  opinion  of  the  poeUcal  powers  of  the  royal 
gnunmatian. 

His  ejiilled  station  did  not  preserve  Jnba  from 
the  censure  of  his  rivals  among  men  of  letters,  and 
we  leai)  from  Suidas  (*.!..  ^ci§«)  that  his  con- 
temporary Didymus,  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
attacked  Mm  in  many  ofhis  writings.  Besides  the 
passages  above  cited,  many  others  will  be  found 
scattered  through  the  works  of  the  later  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  the  lexicographers,  in  which 
the  writings  of  Juba  are  quoted,  but  mostly  without 
any  indication  of  the  particuhir  work  referred  Co. 
An  elnbon^  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by 
the  Abbe  Sevin,  will  be  found  m  the  Mimoirea  de 
I'AixuUmie  des  Inseriptioiia,  vol  iv.  p.  457,  &c. 
<See  also  Vossius,  de  Hisloncii  Gneas,  p.  219,  ed. 
Weslcrmann  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  6S1 ; 
Wemsdorft  Emsmii  I.  ad  Ameaum,  in  the  fifth 
vol.  of  his  Poelae  LaHai  Minorer,  part  iii.  p. 
HI9.) 
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Juba  is  sapposed  to  have  left  two  children  by 
bis  wife  Cleopatra,  of  Whom  his  son  Ptolemy  suc- 
ceeded him  upon  the  throne,  while  his  daughter 
Drasilk  married  Anlonius  Felix,  governor  of  Ju- 
daea. There  is,  however,  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  latter  statement  is  correct.  [Dro- 
eiLLi.J  According  to  Josephas  (Ant,  xriL  13,  § 
4),  he  was  married  a  second  tune  after  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  to  Glaphyia,  daugliler  of  Archeiaus,  king 
of  Cappadoeia,  and  widow  of  Alexander,  tlie  son  of 
Herod  the  Gr«tt,  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  tbie  is 
a  mistake.  (See  Bayle,  Dkliorm.  Hidonque,  vol. 
Tii,  p.  90,  8vo.  edit.)  The  statement  with  which 
Josephus  follows  it,  that  Glaphyra  survived  her 
husband,  and  returned  after  his  death  to  the  court 
of  her  father,  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  Archeiaus 
died  in  i.  o.  17,  when  Juba  was  still  living.  A 
coin  of  Juba,  havuig  his  head  on  one  aide  and  that 
of  his  wife  Cleopatm  on  the  other,  is  given  under 
CtEOPJTRA  [Vol,  I.  p.  802].  [E.  H.  R] 


JUBE'LLIUS  DE'CIUa     [Deciub.] 
JUBET-LIUS  TAU'REA.     [TiUREA.] 
JUDACI'LIUS,  a  native   of   Aaculum  in  Pi- 
cenum,  was  one  of  tfie  chief  generals  of  the  aUies 
in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  90.     He  first  commanded 

and  Venueia,  with  many  other  towns,  opened  their 
gates  to  bim,  and  aome  which  refused  to  obey  him 
■  lok  by  storm  ;  the  Roman  nobles  who  were 
prisoners  he  put  to  death,  and  the  common 
people  and  slaves  he  enrolled  among  his  troops.  In 
conjunction  with  T.  AfrtmluE  (also  called  L^enius) 
and  P.  Ventidiua,  Judaciliua  defeated  Cn.  Pompelus 
Strabo  j  but  when  the  latter  hitd  in  his  turn  gained 
'ictory  over  Afcanins  and  laid  si^e  to  Picennm, 
Judacilins,  anxious  to  save  his  native  town,  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  dty  with  eight  cohorts.  Finding,  however, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
resolved  not  Co  survive  its  fell,  iie  first  put  to  death 
all  his  enemies,  and  then  erected  afuneral  pyre  within 
thepredncts  of  the  chief  temple  in  the  city,  where  he 
banquetted  with  his  friends,  and,  after  taking  poison, 
he  laid  himself  down  on  the  pile,  and  commanded 
his  friends  to  set  it  on  fire.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40, 
42,47,48;  Oros.  v.  18.) 

JUDAS  CloiiBai),  a  Greek  historian  and  theo- 
logian, who  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Aleisnder  SereniB,  and  wrote  a  chronological  work 
(XpoTOTpn^ln)  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severua,  and 
dissertations  on  the  Septuaginl,  but  both  works  are 
lost,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Bccl.  vL  7  ;  Nieeph.  iv,  34  ; 
Hieronym,  Calal.  Soiipl.  lUustr.  63.)  [L.  ai 

JUDEX,  T.  VE'TTIUS,  a  name  ooonrring  on 
■ins,  a  spedmen  of  which  is  given  below,  but  it  is 
ipossible  to  determine  who  &is  person  is.  Soma 
odem  writers  have  maintained  that,  in  all  (hose 
passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Che  L.  Vettius 
who  gave  information  respecting  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  with  the  surname  Index,  that  we  ought 
read  Judsn  .■  but  this  opinion  hardly  needs  ce- 
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futatioa,  as  it  ia  clear  that  he  waa  cdled  Inden  Ho 
gicing  iaformatinn  (indiduia)  respecting  (ho  coi 
epiraey.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  AH.  ii.  34, — VelHas  ill 
Hie  nosier  iadeif.)  It  would  Bppear,  from  the  obverj 
of  the  coin,  that  this  T.  Vettius  Jndei  had  d 
agnomen  Sabinus.     (Eckhei,  ».  p.  336.) 


JUGA  at  JUGA'LIS,  that  is,  the  goddeaa  of 
marriage,  occurs  aa  a  sumanie  of  Juno,  in  the  tame 
sense  as  the  Greek  fu7lo.  She  hnd  a  temple  under 
-this  name  in  the  fomm  at  Rome,  ]>elow  the  capital, 

was  called  vzr^HS  Jfl^oriUf.  (Augnst.  f/d  ^v..£^iv. 
8,  11,  vi.  9  i  Fcstus,  p.  104,  ed.  Mailer.)  [L.  S.] 
JUGURTHA  ('Ioiryoifp9oj  or  1iiy6p9iii),  king 
of  Numidia,  was  a  grandson  of  Ma^nissEi,  heing  a 
■on  of  his  youngest  son,  Mastanalial ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  illegitimate  birth,  his  mother  being 
only  a  concubine,  he  was  neglected  by  hia  grand- 
&ther,  and  remi^ned  in  a  private  eitnation  so  long 
as  Mnainiasa  lived.  But  when  Mioipaa  succeeded 
to  the  throne  (b.  C  149),  he  adopted  his  nephew, 
and  ciiased  faim  to  ba  brought  up  witli  his  own 
sons,  Hiempsat  and  Adherb^  Jngnitha  quickl; 
distingniehed  himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
^ill  in  all  bodily  eiercisee,  and  rose  to  eo  much 
&TOur  and  popularity  with  tiie  Numidians,  that  he 
b^nn  to  excite  the  .jealousy  of  Micipsa,  vrho  be- 
came apprehensive  lest  he  should  eventually  sup- 
plant his  two  sons.  In  order  to  remove  him  to  a 
distance,  and  not  without  a  hope  tliat  he  might 
perish  in  the  war,  Micipsa  sent  him,  in  B.C.  134, 
with  nn  auxiliary  force,  to  assist  Scipio  against 
Niimantia :  but  (hia  oidy  proved  to  the  jonng  man 
a  freah  occadon  of  distinction :  by  his  e^  cuut^^ 
Hnd  ability,  he  gained  the  favour  not  only  of  his 
commander,  bnt  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in  the 
Roman  camp,  by  many  of  whom  he  was  secretly 
Btimulaled  to  nounsh  ambi^ons  schemeB  lor  ac- 
quiring the  sole  sovereignly  of  Ni  ' 
withstanding  the  contrary  advic 


Jugurtha.  On  his  return  ha  waS  received 
every  demonstration  of  honour  by  Micipsa  ;  nor 
did  he  allow  his  ambitious  projects  to  break  forth 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  old  man.  Micipsa,  on 
his  death-bed,  thoagh  but  too  clearly  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  commended  the  two  young 
■■"   "^"   —  of  Jugurthp  "  '---'■--  ■^- 
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d.  leoiot  in  the  camp  before  Numantia,  of  the 
nalily  and  coccnptiou  of  the  Roman  nobility  ;  h« 
it  ambassadors  to  Ronae  io  counteract  by  a  lavisU 
distribution  of  bribes  the  efiect  oE  the  juat  com- 
aints  of  Adherbal;   and   by  these  means  euc- 

deccee  was,  however,  passed  for  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  between  the  two  com- 
petitors, and  a  committee  of  aenaters  sent  to  en- 
its  execution  ;  but  as  soon  as  these  arrived  in 
Africa,  Jugurtha  succeeded  in  gaining  them  over 
'  1  the  same  unscrupulous  methods,  and  ohtuned 
I  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  the  western  divi- 
on,  adjacent  to  Mauritania,  by  &r  the  larger  and 
richer  portion  of  the  two  (b.  c.  117).  But  this  ad- 
vantage waa  iar  from  contenting  him;  and  notwith- 
standing the  obvions  danger  of  disturbing  an 
arrangement  so  formally  established  by  the  Roman 


all  his 
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after  his  decease  (s,  c.  llSf,  their  disseuf 
broke  out  with  the  utmost  fierceness.  Shortly 
after,  Jugurtha  found  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
and  assassinate  HJempsal  in  his  lodging  at  Thir- 
raida  [HiBMFHiL]  ;  whereupon  Adherbal  and  hU 
partisans  rushed  to  arms,  bat  were  defeated  in 
battle-by  Jugurtha ;  and  Adherbal  liimselF  jled  for 
refage  to  the  Roman  province,  from  whence  he 
hastened  Ui  Rome,  to  lay  hia  cause  before  the 
senat«^     Jugiulha  had  now  the  opportunity,  for 


For  this  purpose,  he  c 
linually  harassed  the  frontiers  of  tbe  neighbouring 
kingdom  by  predatory  incursions,  in  hopes  of 
inducing  Adherbal  to  repress  these  petty  aasaidts 

presenting  him  as  the  aggressor.  But  this  plan 
being  frustrated  by  the  patience  and  steadiness 
with  which  Adherbal  adhered  to  a  pacific  and  de- 
fensive system,  Jugurtha  at  length  threw  aside  all 
"""  tint,  and  invaded  hia  terriloriea  with  a  laiga 
.  Adherbal  was  defeated  in  the  first  conflict, 
imp  taken,  and  he  himself  with  difhculty  made 
hie  escape  to  the  strong  fortreas  of  Cirta.  Here  he 
was  closely  blockaded  by  Jugurtha ;  but  before  tbe 
latter  could  make  himself  master  of  the  town,  an 
nbaaay  arrived  from  Rome  to  interpose,  and  com- 
il  both  parties  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Jugurtha, 
owever,  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  deputies  with 
lir  words ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  Africa, 
pressed  the  siege  more  vigorously  than  before.  A 
second  deputation  from  Home  arrived  aoon  after, 
Eit  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Aemilius  Scaurns,  a 
man  of  the  highest  dignity  ;  but  though  Jugurtha 
>beyed  their  summons,  and  presented  himself  belbre 
:heni,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  horsemen,  he  did 
lot  raise  the  siege  of  Cirta ;  and  the  anihassadora, 
it^r  many  fruitless  threats,  were  obliged  to  quit 
Africa  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their 
misaon.  Hereupon  the  garrisDn  of  Cirta  surren- 
dered, on  a  promise  of  ^eir  lives  being  spared ; 
but  these  conditions  were  ahamefully  violated  by 
Jugurtha,  who  immediately  put  to  death  Adherbal 
and  all  his  foliowera,  b.  c.  1 1 2, 

Tndlgnation  was  now  loud  at  Rome  against  the 
Numidian  kuig :  yet  so  powerful  was  the  influence 
of  those  whose  favour  he  had  gained  by  hia  lai^ 
^saee,  that  he  would  probably  have  prevailed  upon 
he  senate  to  overlook  aU  liis  misdeeds,  had  not  one 
if  the  tribunes,  C.  Memmius,  by  bringing  the 
natter  before  the  people,  compelled  the  senators  to 
issume  a  more  lofty  tone.  War  waa  accordingly 
declared  against  him,  and  one  of  the  consuls,  h. 
Oilpumius  Beetia,  laided  in  Africa  with  a  larga 
army,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  invade  Ku- 
midia.  But  Jugurtha,  having  failed  in  averting 
the  war  by  hia  customary  arts,  next  tried  their 
effect  upon  the  general  sent  against  hun.  The 
avarice  of  Beatia  rendered  him  easily  accessible  to 
these  designs ;  and  by  means  of  large  sums  of 
money  given  to  him  and  M.  Scaurus,  who  acted  as 
'  jipal  lieutenant,  Jugurtha  purchased  from 
favourable  peace,  on  condition  only  of  a 
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pretended  Eabmission,  togsther  willi  the  mrrender 
of  30  elephante  and  a  small  <um  of  money,  b.  c. 
111.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  tbii  disgraceful 
transaction  reached  Bsme,  the  indignation  excited 
was  so  great,  ^Mt  on  the  propoeition  of  C.  Mem- 
mius,  it  was  ^reed  to  send  the  praetor,  h-  Caaatua, 
B  man  of  the  liighcet  integritj',  to  Numidia,  in 
order  to  prevail  en  the  faing  to  repair  in  person  to 
Home,  the  popnlar  patty  hoping  to  be  ahle  to  con- 
yict  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  by  means  of  his 
eTidence.  The  safe-conduct  granted  him  by  the 
etate  waa  religiouely  obaerved :  bnt  the  sdieme 
failed  of  its  eflect,  for  ns  soon  sa  Jugnrtha  waa 
broi^ht  forward  in  the  asaemhly  of  the  people  to 
make  his  aiateroent,  one  of  the  tribunes  who  had 
been  previonaly  g^ed  over  by  the  friends  of 
ScanruE  and  Bestia,  forbade  him  to  speak.  The 
Idng,  nevertheleas,  remained  at  Kome  for  aome 
time  Inngef,  engaged  in  secret  intrignea,  which 
wonld  probably  haie  been  nliimately  crowned  with 
snccesB,  had  he  not  in  tbe  mean  time  ventared  on 
the  neferiouB  act  of  the  assassination  of  Masaiva, 
whose  counter  influence  he  regarded  with  appre- 
hension. [MASsivi.]  It  was  impossible  to  oTor- 
look  so  daring  a  crime,  perpetrated  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  senate.  Bomilcar,  by  whose  agency  it 
bad  been  accomplished,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
Jngurtha  himself  ordered  to  quit  Italy  wilhont  de- 


lay. 
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aving  Kome,  to  have  uttered  the  memorable 
words :  "  Urbem  venalem,  et  mature  perituram,  si 
emptorem  inyenerit."' 

War  was  now  inevitable;  bat  the  incapacity  of 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinua,  who  arrived  to  conduct  it 
(B.a  110},  and  still  more  that  of  his  brother 
Auks,  whom  he  left  to  command  in  bis  absence, 
when  called  away  to  hoM  the  cotnitia  at  Rome, 
proved  as  fevourable  to  Juguctha  as  the  corruption 
of  their  predecessors.  Spurina  allowed  his  wily 
adversary  to  protract  the  war  by  pEVtended  nego- 
tiations and  afleclcd  delays,  until  the  season  for 
action  was  nearly  past ;  and  Aulna,  having  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Numidia,  to  attack  a  city 
named  Suthul,  suffered  himself  lo  be  surprised  in 
bis  camp;  great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  similar  iate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.    But  Jugurtha 
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it  might  at  iirst  appear,  for  the  di^nce 
roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Kotnan  people:  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Aulua  was  instantly  annuHed, 
great  ejierUona  made  to  raise  troops,  to  provide 
arms  and  other  stores,  and  one  of  the  consuls  fur 
the  neK-  year  (b.  c  109),  Q.  Caeoiline  Metellns, 
haste*^d  to  Numidia  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the 
Roinan  arms.  As  soon  as  Jugurtha  found  that  tbe 
new  commander  was  at  once  an  able  general,  and 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  be  began  to  despair 
of  success,  and  made  overtures  in  earnest  for  sub- 
mission. Thsse  were  apparently  eutertained  by 
Metellus,  while  he  Eougfat  in  fact  to  gain  over  the 
adherents  of  the  king,  and  induce  them  to  betray 
him  10  the  Romans,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  into  the  enemy's  territories. 
Jngurtha,  in  his  turn,  detecting  his  des^ns,  at- 
tacked him  suddenly  on  his  march  with  a  numerous 
force ;  but  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  repulsed, 
and  his  army  totally  rented.  It  is  nnnecessary  to 
follow  in  detail  the  remaining  operations  of  the  war. 
Metellus  lav^^  the  grealfc  part  of  the  country, 
but  failed  in  taking  the  impotlant  town  of  Zama, 
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hefiro  be  withdrew  into  winter  quarteiB.     But 
had  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  Numld 
king,  that  Jngurtha  was  iiiduced,  in  the  course 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  make  offers  of  unquaiifi 

elephants,  with  a  number  of  arms  and  horses,  ai 

leral;  but 

when  called  upon  to  place  himsElf  peraonallj  in  the 
power  of  Metellus,  his  courage  failed  him,  he  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Not  long  afterwards  he  detected  a  con- 
spiracy formed  agiunst  his  life  by  Bomitcar  {one  of 
his  most  trusted  friends,  but  who  had  been  secretly 
g^ned  over  by  Metellus  [Bomilcjb]),  together 
with  a  Numidian  named  Nabdalsa :  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  ;  but  from  this  moment  the 
suspicions  of  Jugurtha  knew  no  bounds  ;  his  most 
feithfal  adherents  were  either  sacriliccd  to  his  fears 
or  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  a  state  of  unceasing  aiarra 
and  disquietude.  The  ensuing  campaign  (b.  c.  108) 
was  not  productive  of  such  dedeive  results  as  iQig}iI 
have  been  expected.  Jugurtha  avoided  any  genera) 
action,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Metellus  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements ;  even  when  driven  from 
Thala,  a  stronghold  which  he  had  deemed  inacces- 
sible Irom  its  poution  in  the  midst  of  arid  deaerrs, 
he  only  retired  among  the  Gaetulians,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  nusing  among  those  wild  tribes  a 
fresh  Bimy,  with  which  he  once  more  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Numidia.  A  still  more  important 
accession  was  that  of  Bocchua,  king  of  Mauritania, 

advance  to  the  support  of  Jngurtha.  Metellus, 
however,  who  had  now  relaxed  his  own  ellbrts, 
from  disgust  at  hearing  that  C,  Marins  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  remained 
on  the  defensive,  while  he  aoi^ht  to  amuse  the 
Moorish  king  by  negotiations. 
_  The  arrival  of  Marius  (b.  c.  107)  infused  freah 

in  succession  almost  all  the  strongholds  that  still 
remained  to  Jugurtha,  in  some  of  which  the  king 
had  deposited  his  principal  treasures :  and  the  latter 
seeing  himself  thus  deprived  step  by  step  of  all  his 
dominions,  at  length  determined  on  a  desperate 

He  with  diificnlty  prevailed  on  the  wavering  Boc- 
chus,  by  the  most  extensive  promiaea  in  case  of 
success,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  this  enterprise  ; 
and  the  two  king^  with  their  nnited  forces,  at- 
taclred  Marius  on  hia  march,  when  he  waa  about  to 
retire  into  winter  quartera  ;  but  though  the  Roman 
generic  was  taken  by  surprise  for  a  moment,  his 
consnmmate  skill  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops 
proved  again  triumphant^  the  Numidians  were  re- 
pulsed, and  their  army,  as  usual  with  them  in  case 
of  a  defeat,  dispersed  in  nil  directions.  Jngurtha 
himself^  after  displaying  the  greatest  conrage  in  the 
action,  cut  his  way  alinost  alone  through  a  body  of 
Roman  cavalry,  and  escaped  from  the  Geld  of 
battle.  He  quickly  again  assembled  a  body  of 
Numidian  horse  around  iiim ;  but  his  only  hope 
of  continuing  the  war  now  rested  on  Boccbus.    The 

adopt,  but  waa  at  length  gained  over  by  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marius,  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  joined 
in  a  plan  tbr  seizing  the  person  of  the  Numidian 
king.  Jngurtha  fell  into  the  snaro;  he  was  in- 
duced, under  pretence  of  a  conierence,  to  repair  ivilh 
only  a  few  fblloweis  to  meet  Bocchus,  when  he  wan 
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togsthet  with  himself,  It 

of  Marius,  were  afterwa.^^  u.^^T'^u  , 

iires  In  captWit;  at  Tenueia. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  Jugnrthn  <« 
prominent  place  in  history  thJUl  he 
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racter it  is  unnecessary  to  eay  much,  the  picti 
him,  preserved  by  Sallust,  thoDgh  drawn  by  < 
his  eneiniee,  has  all  the  appeiurance  of  s.  true 
tmit.  It  ia  that  of  a  genuine  barbarian  chief — Iwld, 
reoldess,  fejthlese,  and  sangninarj — daring  and 
fertile  of  resource  in  action,  but  Hckle  and  wavering 
in  policy,  and  incapable  of  tJiat  steadiness  of  pui> 
pose  which  can  alone  command  auceeas.  The 
pecatiar  character  of  Numidian  warfue,  and  the 
diaaslera  of  the  generals  first  employed  against  him, 
appear  to  have  excited  in  the  minde  of  the  Romans 
themselves  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  abilities  and 
reaourcea  of  their  adversary,  vfhich  the  anhaeqoeiit 
events  of  the  war,  as  related  by  Sallust,  hardly  seem 
to  justify.  ,  (Sail.  Jugttr&a ;  Liv.  E^  \a\.  Ixiv 
— Uvii ;  Phit.  Mar.  7—10,  Sail.  3,  C  ;  Appian, 
Hi^  89,  NTimd.  2—4 ;  Diod.  Exe.  nxxv.  pp. 
606,  607,  630  i  Dion  Caas.  Fragm.  167—169! 
Veil  Pat  ii.  11,  12  ;  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Eutrop.  iv,  26, 
27  ;  Flor.  iii.  2.)  (E.  R  B.] 

JITLIA,  1.  A  danghter  of  C.  Julius  Caoaac 
[Caksah,  No.  i+]  and  Marcia,  andaunt  of  Caesar 
the  dictator.  She  married  C.  Menus  tha  elder,  by 
vhom  she  had  one  son,  C.  Mafius,  ahun  at  Prae- 
neala  in  B.C.  82.  JnUa  died  B.C.  68,  and  her 
nephew,  C.  JuUna  Caesar,  pronounced  her  funera] 
oration,  in  which  he  traced  her  descent  through 
the  Marcii  to  Ancus,  the  fonrlh  king  of  Rome, 
and  througli  the  Jnlii  to  Anchieee  and  Venus.  At 
lie  fnnend  of  Jnha  were  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time  since  SnQa's  dictatorship  in  B.  c.  HI,  the 
statues  and  inscripUve  titlea  of  the  elder  Marins. 
(Pint  Mar.  6,  does.  1,  B  ;  Suet.  Ov^t.  6.) 

2.  Adaughterof L. JnliuaCaesarCCAESARiND. 
9J  and  Fulvia.  Slie  married  M.  Antonina  Cre- 
ticus  [Antonius,  No.  9],  and,  after  his  death,  P. 
Lentulua  Sura,  who  wsa  execnted  B.  c.  63,  as  an 
accomplice  of  Catiline.  By  Antonius  she  had 
three  sons,  Marcus,  afterwards  the  triumvir,  Caina, 
and  Lucius.  Plutarch  (Ant.  2)  repteaents  Julia 
as  an  eiemplary  matron,  and  Cicero  {in  Cat.  iv.  6} 
styles  her  "  lanina  lecUesima."     But  neither  in 

Antonina  lived  a  prodigal,  and  died  inglorious ; 
and  Lentulua,  by  his  bad  example,  corrupted  his 
step-sons.  Her  sons,  especially  Marcus,  who  was 
not  her  fevourite  (Cic  PMl.  ii.  24),  involved  her 
in  ^e  troubles  of  the  civil  wars.    While  he  was 
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besieging  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  B.  c.  43,  Julin- 

Rome  to  prevent  hia  being  outlawed  by  the  senate 
(App.  B.  C.  iiL  61),  and  after  the  triumvirate  was 
fonoed,  ahe  rescued  her  brother,  L.  Jnlins  Cassat 
No.ll],  from  her  son,  and  interceded 
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wealth  exposed  them  to  proscription.  (App. 
D.  I.,  iii.  32.)  In  the  Pernsine  war,  B.C.  41, 
Julia  ilad  from  Rome,  although  Angustua  had  uni^ 
formly  Created  her  with  kindness,  and  now  up- 
braided her  distrust  of  him,  to  Sext.  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  by  whom  she  was  sent  with  a  distin- 
guished eacort  and  convoy  of  triremea  to  M.  An- 
tony in  Greece.  (App.  B.C.  -r.  S2,  63.)  At 
Athens  Julia  forwarded  a  reeonciliation  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  returned  with  her  son  to  Italy  in 
B.  c  39,  and  waa  probably  present  at  their  meeting 
with  Soil  Pompey  at  Miaennm.  (Pint.  Ant.  19  j 
Dion  Cass,  ilvii.  8,  xlviii.  16  ;  Cic  PUI,  ii.  6,  8  ; 
Schol.  Bob.  ™  Vat.  p.  321,  Orelh.) 

3.  The  elder  of  the  two  luslers  of  Caesar  the  dtc- 
r,  married,  but  in  what  orderis  uncertain,  L.  Pi- 


tius,of  a  very  ancient  patridaa  family  (Liv.  i.  7), 
d  Q.  Pedins,  by  each  of  whom  she  had  at  least  one 
1.  (App.  i5.  GiiL22,  23;SnetCli«.83.)  Itia 


ibtful  whether  it  was  the  elder  or  the  younger  of 
e  dictator's  sisters  who  gave  her  evidence  against 
.  Clodius  [Clodios,  No.  40],  when  impeached  for 
ipiatyinB.c61.  (Suet.  0«s.  7i (  Schol.  Bob. 
in  Clod.  p.  337,  Orelli.) 

',  The  younger  siflter  of  Carsar  the  dictator, 
the  wife  of  M.  Atiue  Balbua  [  Baibub  Anus], 
by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus 
[Atia],  Julia  died  in  b.  c  S2 — SI,  when  her 
grandaon,  Augustus,  was  in  his  twelfth  year 
(Suet.  Aiy.  8  i  Quint,  xii.  6),  and  he  pronounced 
her  funeral  oration.  Nicolaiis  of  IJamaacus  (c.  3), 
mdeed,  places  her  decease  three  years  earlier,  in 
her  grandson's  ninth  year,  and,  as  a  contemporary, 
"  ■  ^  ight  bo  preferable,  were  there  not 

of  Augustus  by  abating  from  his  age  at  the  limo 
he  pronounced  the  oration.  (See  Weichett,  de 
Imp.  Cast.  Aug.  Si>r^,  i.  p.  11,  Qrimae,  1835.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia 
[CoKHBLiA,  2],  and  his  only  child   in  marriage 

and  was  betrothed  to  Serviliua  Cacpio  [CiKPio, 
No.  14],  bat  married  Cm  Pompey,  B.  o.  59.  This 
'amily-alliance  of  its  two  great  eSiefe  was  regarded 
istheliFmest  bond  of  the  so-called  first  tcimnvirat^, 
ind  wna  accordingly  viewed  with  much  alarm  by 
he  oligarchal  party  in  Rome,  espewaJly  by  Cicero 
ind  Cslo  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  17,  viii.  3  ;  Plut,  Caet: 
4,  Pomp.  48,  Cat.  Min.  31  ■,  App.  B.  C.  iL  U  ; 
iuet.  Oies.  60  (  Dion  Case.  JixsviiL  9  i  GelL  iv. 
0.  g  6  ;  comp.  Angnst.  (So.  itei.  iii.  1 3).  The  per- 
sonal  eharms  of  Julia  wen  remarkable  ;  her  ta- 
equalled  her  beauty ;  and  although 
policy  prompted  h  n,       d    £    was  twenty- 

three  years  young  than  h  h  b  d,  she  pos- 
1  in  Pompey  d  t  d  h  ba  d  to  whom 
vaa,  in  return,  d  ot  dly  att  had.  (Plut 
).  48,  63.)     It  w  t    h     least  fortunate 

oatance  inJIi  Ifthlhdd  before  s 
breach  between  h  h  ba  d  and  f  her  had  be- 
come inevitable.  (V  11  P  t  44  47  Fh>r.  iv.  2, 
§  13;  Pint,  i-omp  S3  Lea  113)  At  tha 
election  of  aedilea  m  55    F     p  y  waa  sur- 

rounded by  a  turn  Itu       m  b       d  his  gowu  was 
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sprinkled,  wifh  blood  of  the  riok'n.  The  slave  w!io 
uirried  to  his  house  on  the  Carinne  tlie  stwned 
toga  was  Been  by  Julia,  who,  imagining  that  her 
husband  was  siain,  lell  into  premature  labour  (Vnl. 
Mai.  iv.  6.  8  4 1  Pint  Pomp.  53),  and  her  cop- 
;  an  irrepuable  shock.     In  thi 


e  died  i 


childbed,  and  her  inlant — a  sen,  according  (o  some 
writers  (Veil.  ii.  47  ;  Snet.  Cots.  26  ;  camp,  Lu- 
ran.  v.  474,  ix.  1049),  a  dnaghler,  according  to 
others  fPluL  Pomp.  £3  ;  Dion  Cass,  xsjtix  64},— 
finrvived  her  only  a  few  days  (Id.  xL  44).  Pom- 
pey  wished  her  ashes  to  repose  in  hie  liiTOurite 
Albaji  villa,  but  the  Roman  people,  who  loved 
Julia,  detennined  they  shonld  rest  in  the  field  of 
Mars.      For  permiasion  a   special  decree  of  the 

bus  [AHBfJoBAHBUS,  No.  7],  one  of  the  coubuIb 
of  B.  c  64,  impelled  by  his  hatred  to  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  procured  an  interdict  fironi  the  tzibunes. 
But  the  popular  will  prevailed,  and,  afler  listening 
to  a  iimeial  oration  in  the  forum,  the  people  placed 
her  urn  in  the  Cajnpus  Martina.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiir. 
64  \  comp.  xlviii.  5.).)  It  was  remarked,  as  a 
singular  omen,  that  on  the  day  Aitguetus  entered 
the  city  as  Caesar's  adoptive  son,  the  monument  of 
Jnlia  was  struck  by  ilghlning  (Suet  Ocfac,  95 ; 
comp.  CcKS.  84).  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  according 
to  Seneca  (CoRS.  ad  Marc  14),  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  JuUa's  death.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  Qainl. 
fr.  iii,  1,  ad  Ati,  iv,  17.)  He  vowed  games  to  her 
manes,  which  he  exhibited  in  B.c,  46.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii,  22  ;  Suet,  Oks.  26  ;  Pint.  Caea.  55.) 

6.  Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia  [ScRi- 
BONiA],  and  his  only  cTiila,  She  was  bom  in  n.  c 
39,  and  was  bnt  B  few  days  old  when  her  mother 
was  divoreed.  (Dion  Cass,  ilviii.  34.)  Julia  was 
educated  with  great  strictness.  The  manners  of 
the  imperial  court  were  extremely  simple,  and  the 
accnmplishments  of  hec  rank  and  station  were  di- 
versified by  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  the 
needle.  (SueL  Aug.  1S.)  A  daily  roister  was 
kept  of  her  studies  and  oocapalions  ;  her  words, 
actions,  and  associates  were  jealously  watched  ; 
and  her  father  gravely  reproached  L,  Vinicius,  a 
youth  of  unexceptionable  birth  and  character,  for 
addressing  Julia  at  Baiae  (Suet,  Ai^.  63,  64). 
She  marned,  B.  c.  35,  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  couMn, 
the  son  of  Octatiii  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  27),  and,  after 
his  dea^,  B.C.  23,  without  issue,  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  [Abrifpa,  M.  Vipsanius]  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  30,  liv.  6  ;  Plut  Ant.  87  i  Snet.  Aug.  63),  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons.  C,  and  L,  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Poetumus,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  She  accompanied  Agrippa  to  Asia 
Minor  in  B.  c.  17,  aiui  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
in  the  Scamutder.  (Nie.  Dam.  p,  336,  ed.  Coray. ; 
Joseph.  Aniiq.  xvi,  2.  §2,)  After  Agrippa's 
death  in  B,c.  13,  Augustus  meditated  t^ing  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  from  the  equestnan 
order,  and  C.  Pcocnleius  was  at  the  time  thoaght 
likely  to  have  been  prelerred  by  him,  (Tac  Aim. 
iv.  39,  40  ;  Suet.  A«g.  63 ;  PUn.  ff.  H.  vii.  45  ; 
Kon  Cass.  l!v.  3  ;  Hor.  Cbrm.  ii.  2,  6.)  Accord- 
ing, indeed,  to  one  account  (Suet.  I.  o.  \  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  51,  U.  16  ;  Suet.  2.  s,),  ha  had  actually  be- 
trothed her  to  B  eon  of  M.  Antony,  and  to  Cotiso, 
a  king  of  the  Getae  [OoTiso]  ;  but  hia  choice  at 
length  fell  on  Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  afterwards 
Caesar.  (Veil,  ii,  96  ;  Suet.  7».  7  ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv,   31,)      Their  union,    however,   was  neither 
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happy  HOC  histing,  .Aftothe  death  of  their  infiuit 
son  ftt  Aquileia,  Tiberius,  pnttly  in  disgust  at 
Julia's  levities  (Suet,  JSB.  8),  went,  in  B-c  6,  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  before  be  returned  to  Italy, 
Augustus  hod  somewhat  tardily  discovered  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter.  With  some  allow- 
ance for  the  malignity  of  her  step-mother  Livia, 
for  the  corruptions  of  the  age  and  the  court,  and 
for  the  prejudices  of  writers  either  fevonrable  to 
Tiberins,  or  who  wrote  after  her  disgrace,  the 
vices  of  Julia  admit  of  little  doubt,  and  her  indis- 
cretion probably  exceeded  her  vices.  Her  fiank 
and  lively  temperament  broke  through  the  politic 
decorum  of  the  palace,  her  ready  wit  disdained 
prudence,  and  created  enemies  ;  the  forum  and 
the  rostra  were  the  scenes  of  hor  nocturnal  orgies  g 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names,  her  com- 
panions were  taken  indifierently  from  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  orders  in  Borne,  (Veil.  i.  100  ; 
Dion  Cass,  Iv.  10 ;  Snet.  .iw/.  19,  64 ;  Macrob. 
;Si(t.  i,  ]  1,  vi.  5.)  H^  lather's  indignation  on  dis- 
covering what  all  Rome  know,  was  unbounded  ; 
he  threatened  her  with  death,  he  condemned  her 
to  exile,  and  imprudently  revealed  to  the  senate 
the  full  extent  of  his  domestic  shame.  To  all 
Bolidlations  for  her  recal — which  towards  the  end 
oE  his  reign  wore  frequent,  for  the  people  loved 
Julia,  and  dreaded  Livis  and  Tiberius— he  replied 
with  the  hope  that  the  petitioners  themselves 
might  have  similar  daughters  and  wives.  He 
called  her  a  disease  in  his  Heeh  ;  repeatedly  wished 
himself  childless ;  and  when  Phoebe,  one  of  Jnlia's 
freedwomen,  slew  herself  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment liberally  inflicted  on  the  partners  of  her 
mistress's  revels,  he  exclaimed,  "  Would  I  had 
been  Phoebe's  father  !  "  (Dion  Cobs.  Iv,  10  ; 
Suet,  Aug.  66.)  If,  however,  Pliny's  assertion  is 
credible,  that  Julia  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  her  father's  life,  his  anger  is  intelligible 
(Plin,  H.  N.  vii,  46),  and,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
reign,  she  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  disaff'ecled.  (Suet.  Aug.  19.)  Julia  was 
lirst  banished  to  Pandataria,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Her  mother  Scribonia  shared  her 
exile,  but  this  was  the  only  alleviation  of  her  suf- 
ferings; wine,  all-the  delicacies,  and  moat  of  the 
comforts  of  Ufe,  were  denied  her,  and  no  one,  rf 
whatever  condition,  was  permitted  to  approach  hep 
place  of  seclusion  without  special  licence  from  Aa- 
gustus  himself  At  the  end  of  five  years  she  was 
removed  to  Rhegium,  where  her  privations  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  she  was  never  sullered  to 
quit  the  hounds  of  the  city.  Even  the  testament  of 
Augastus  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  anger.  He 
bei^ueached  her  no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to 
repose  in  his  mausoleuui.  On  the  accession  of 
Tiberius  her  exile  was  enforced  with  new  rigour. 
Hor  former  allowance  was  diminished  and  often 
withheld  ;  her  just  claims  on  her  father's  personal 
estate  were  disregarded ;  she  was  kept  in  close 
and  solitary  confinement  in  one  house ;  and  in  A,  D. 
14,  consumption,  hastened  if  not  caused  by  grief 
and  want  of  necessaries,  terminated,  in  the  54th 
year  of  her  age,  the  life  of  the  guilty,  but  equfJly 
unibrtunate,  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  Soman 
world.  (Suet.  Tib.  50;  Tac  Am.  L  63,)  Macro- 
biue  (Sot.  vi.  6)  has  preserved  several  specimens  of 
Julia's  conversation^  wit,  and  has  sketched  her 
intellectual  character  with  less  prejudice  .than  usu- 
ally marks  the  accounts  of  her. 

There  are  only  Greek  coins   of  Julia  extant. 
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iri&  the  exception  of  deiiarii,  atmck  by  the  mo- 
noyen  of  Aagnsnia,  bearing  on  llie  obvene  a  bare 
imd  of  AuKuatns,  and  on  tbe  reverse  a  gnrlanded 
head  of  J^dia,  tiaiing  tiie  heads  of  C.  and  L. 
Caesar  on  eiiier  side.  The  annexed  is  a  Greek 
coin,  haring  on  the  obyersB  the  head  of  Julia, 
on  the  reverse  tliat  of  Fallas. 


7.  Danghter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L. 
Aemiliua  Paullus,  by  whom  she  had  M,  Aenulina 
Lepidus  {Dion  Caas.  lix.  11  ;  Siiet.  Giliff.  21)  and 
Aemilia,  JiisE  wile  of  the  .emperor  Claudins.  (Suet. 
(Sand.  26.)  Lees  celebrated  than  her  mother, 
Julia  inherited  her  Ticos  and  misfortunes.  For 
adulterons  intercourse  with  D.  Silanus  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  24),  she  was  banished  by  her  grandfether  Au- 
gustas to  the  little  island  Tremenia,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  A.  D.  9,  where  she  auriiTcd  twenty 
years,  dependent  on  the  ostentatious  buunty  of  the 
empress  Livia.  A  child,  bom  after  her  disgrace, 
was.  by  order  of  Augustus,  exposed  as  spurious, 
Julia  died  in  A.  n.  28,  and  was  buried  in  her  place 
of  eiile,  Bulce,  lilte  her  motlier's,  her  ashes  were 
interdicted  the  roausolenm  of  Augustus.  (Thc,  Aim. 
iy.  71 ;  Suet.  Auff.  64,  66,  101  ;  SchoL  ia  J«v. 
Sat.  vi,  IBB.)  It  was  probably  this  Jnlia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  as  Cotinna  in  his  elegies  and 
other  eroUc  poems. 

a  The  youngest  child  of  Oermankna  and  Agrip- 
pina,  was  bom  in  i-D.  18.  (Tac.  Aks.  ii.  54.) 
She  married  M.  Vinicius  in  33.  {Id.  IS,  vi.  15  ; 
Dion  Cftsa.  Iviii.  21.)  Her  brother  Caligula,  who 
was  beliered  to  have  had  an  incestuous  inter- 
course with  her,  banished  her  in  a.d.  37.  (Dion 
Cass.  lis.  3 ;  Suet,  Cat.  2i,  29.)  She  was  re- 
called  by  Claudius.  {Dion  Cass.  \x.  i  ;  Suet.  CaU 
59.)  Hb  aflerwards  put  her  to  death  at  Messa- 
lina'a  ins^gation,  who  envied  the  beauty,  dreaded 
the  influence,  and  resented  the  haughtiness  of 
Julia.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  8  ;  Suet  Oasd.  29  ;  Zonar. 
xl.  8  i  Sen.  de  MorL  Claud.)  The  charge  brought 
against  her  was  adullery,  and  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher, waa  banished  to  Corsica  as  the  partner  of 
hergailt  (Dion  Cass.  2Lci).  She  is  sometimes  called 
LirUla,  and  Liria  {SuaL  CaL  7,  Ondendorp's  note 
ad  loc).  Joaephul  {AnUq.  xH.  i.  §  3)  makes 
Julia  to  have  married  M.  Minucianua. 

S.  Daughter  of  Dmaus  [Dbdsus  CAESin,  No. 
16]  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Gennanicus.  She 
married,  A.  n.  20,  her  &st  cousin,  Nero,  sou  of 
GeimanicuB  and  Agrippina  (Tac,  Ann.  iii.  29 ; 
IMon  Case.  IviiL  21),  and  was  one  of  the  many 
spies  with  whom  her  mother  and  Sejanns  suf- 
Munded  that  unhappy  prince.  (Tac.  Aim.  It.  60.) 
After  Nero's  death  Jalia  married  Butiellius  Blan- 
dus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Rubellius  Ptautus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  it.  27,  46,  xvi.  10  [  Juy.  Sat.  viii.  40.) 
(Bl,ANDUS.]  As  BlandoB  was  merely  the  grand- 
KHi  of  a  Roman  eques  o£  Tibiir,  the  marriage  was 
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considered  degrading  to  Julia.  She  too,  like  the 
preceding,  incurred  the  hatred  of  Messalina,  and, 
at  her  instigation,  was  put  to  death  by  Gaadius, 
A.  D.  69,  (Tac.  Arm.  xiiL  43  ;  Dion  Coas.  li.  IB  i 
Suet.  Ootid.  29  ;  Sen,  de  Mori.  Cloud.) 

1 0.  A  daughter  of  Titns,  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
by  Fumilla.  She  married  Flarius  Sabinus,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  emperor  VeapaMan.  Julia  died  of 
abor^on,  caused  liy  her  nncie  Domitmn,  with  whom 
she  lived  in  cruniiml  intercourse.  She  was  interred 
in  the  temple  of  the  Flavian  Gens,  and  Domitian^ 
ashes  were  subsequently  placed  with  hers  by  thoir 
common  nurse,  PhyUis.  (Siiet,  Ik-m.  17,  22  ; 
Dion  Cass,  livii.  3  i  Plm,  J^.  iv,  11.  J  6  ;  Jnv. 
Sat.  ii.  32  i  Plidosl,  Vil.  Ap<k  TJms.  vii.  3.) 

Several  coins  of  Julia  ate  extent :  she  is  repre- 
ecuted  on  the  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  with  the 
legend  ivlta  avgvbta  Tm  avgvsti  p.  !  tho  re- 
verse represents  Venus  leaning  on  a  cnlumn,  with 
the  legend  VBNVS  avqvst.  [W.  B.  D.J 


JU'LiA  DOMNA  [Domna  Juha], 

JU'LIA  DRUSILLA  [DnuRiLLA,  No.  3]. 

JU'LIA  PROCILLA  [Pbociila  Julia]. 

JU'LIA  QENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa< 
trician  gentes  at  Rome,  the  members  of  which 
atlffined  the  highest  dignities  of  the  staW  in  the 
earliest  tunes  of  the  republic.  It  was  without 
doubt  of  Alhan  origin,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  leading  Aiban  houses,  which  Tullus  Hoetilius 
removed  to  Rome  upon  the  destruction  of  Alba 
Longa,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman  patree. 
(Dionys.  iii  29  ;  Tac.  Arm,  xi,  24  ;  in  Lir.  i.  SO, 
the  reading  should  probably  he  Tallios,  and  not 
JiUins.)  The  Julli  alio  existed  at  an  early  period 
At  BovillBe,  as  ^we  learn  from  a  very  ancient  in- 
scription on  an  altar  in  Iho  theatre  of  that  town, 
which  speaks  of  their  olKring  sacrifices  according 
to  Alhsn  rites  —lege  Albwa  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hat. 

■   "  "240,  voLii.note421^  and  thr 


rith  Boviitae  ia  also  unplied  by  the  chapel 
on)  which  The  emperor  Tiberius  dedicated 
the  Gens  Julia  in  the  town,  and  in  which  he 


placed  the  statue  of  Auanstus,  (Tac.  .4«b.  ii,  41.) 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  Julii  may 
have  aetiled  at  Bovillae  after  the  fall  of  Alba. 

the  republic  to  chum  a  divine  origin  for  the  most 
dis^nguishsd  of  the  Roman  gentes,  it  was  con- 
tended that  lulus,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
race,  was  the  same  as  Ascanine,  the  son  of  Venus 
and  Anchises,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Alba 
Longa.  In  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  Ascanius 
and  lulua,  recourse  was  had  to  etymology,  some 
specimens  of  which  the  reader  curious  in  such 
matters  will  find  in  Servius  (ad  Vit^.  Aen.  L  267; 
cotnp.  Lit;,  i.  3).  The  dictator  Caesar  frequently 
alluded  to  the  divine  origin  of  his  race,  as.  for  in- 
stance, in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced 
when  quaestor'  over  his  aunt  Jnlia  (Suet  Goes.  6), 
and  in  giving  "  Venus  Genetrii "  as  the  word  to 
hia  soldiers  at  the  battlei  of  Pharsalus  and  Mnnda, 
and   subsequent   writers    and   poets    were  read; 
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flnougi  to  ail  in  with  a  belief  whicK  flalMred  the 
pride  luid  exalled  the  origin  of  the  imperial  family. 

Though  it  would  BSem  thut  the  Julii  fail 
ta  Rome  in  the  reisn  of  Tiillus  Hostilms,  the : 
occora  in  Roman  legend  as  early  as  the  tin 
Romolus.     It  noB  I^oculus  JnUus  who  VBs  eiud 
to  have  informed   the  eorrowing   Roman  people, 
after  the  strange  departure  of  Romulus  Srom  tiie 
world,  that  their  king  had  descended  from  heaveii 
and  appeared  to  liim,  bidding  him  tell  the  peopis 
to  honour  him  in  future  as  a  god,  under  the  namE 
of  QuiriuiiB.     (LiT,  i.  16  ;  Ov.  Fast  u.  499,  &c) 
Some  modern  critics  haye  inferred  fium  this,  that  it 
few  of  the  Julii  might  have  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Iting ;  but  considering  the  entirely 
&bulniiB  nature  of  llie  tale,  and  the  circu 
that  the  celebrity  of  the  Jdia  Gena  in  lati 
would  easily  lead  to  its  connection  with  the 
times  of  Roman  story,  no  historical  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  name  occurring  '""  ■''"'" 

The  Iknily  names  of  this  geus  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  are  Cabsar,  Iulub,  Mgnto,  and  LibO, 
of  whiehthe  first  three  were  undoubtedly  patrician; 
but  the  only  two  families  which  obtained  any  ce- 
lebrity are  those  of  lulus  and  Caesar,  the  former  in 
tha  first  and  the  latter  in  the  last  eentury  of  the 
republic  On  coins  the  only  names  which  we  find 
are  Cabsjh  ajid  Buasio,  the  latter  of  which  does 

In  the  times  of  theerapire  we  find  an  immense 
number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Julius ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  connected  by 
descent  m  any  way  with  the  Julia  Gens  ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperial  femily  belonging  to 
this  gens,  it  became  the  name  of  their  numerous 
freedme^,  and  may  have  been  ^sumed  hy  many 
other  persons  out  of  vanity  and  ostentation.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
name,  with  their  cognomens,  is  given  below.  [Ju- 
lius.] (On  the  Jalia  Gena  in  general,  see  Klau- 
sen,  Aaieas  and  dk  Peaalen,  loLii.  p.  lDSi>,  &c  ; 
Druraann's  Bam,  vol  lii.  p.  114,  &c.) 

JULIA'NUS,  histoi^caL  I.  ARomangereral, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  ngainst  the 
Dadans  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Bomitiau. 
(DionCass.  Ixvii.  10.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Roman  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus,  who  at  first  highly  esteemed 
him,  and  appointed  him  praelectus  praetcrio,  but 
afterwards  treated  him  most  disgracefoJly,  and  at 
hist  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Dion  Caas. 
Ltai,  U  ;  Lamprid.  Comiaod.  7, 1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

JULIA'NUS  (■louAioi'iii),  literary.  1,  A  Chal- 
daean,  eumamed  Theurgus,  i.  e.  the  magician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  whose  aimy 
he  ia  said  to  have  saved  from  destruction  by  a 
ahower  of  rain,  which  he  called  down  by  his  magic 
power.  Siiidas  («.«.}  attributes  to  him  also  sevaial 
works,  viz.  3«iipy"™>  Tt\irmKi,  and  a  collection 
of  oracles  in  hexameter  verse.  Hia  pursuits  show 
that  he  was  a  New  Platonist,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  sine*  Porphy- 

lost  A.  Mm  has  discovered  in  Vatican  MSS. 
three  fragments  relating  to  Mttoli^cal  subjects 
(NoBa  Scr^.  aass.  Cotkct.  ii.  p.  675),  and  attii- 
bufed  to  one  Jujisnus  of  Laodiceia,  whom  Maj  con- 
siders to  be  the  same  as  Jnlianua  the  Magician. 

2.  Sumamed  the  Egyptian,  because  he  was  for  a 
time  governor  of  Egypt.     The  Greek  Anthology 
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contains  seventy-one  epigrams  wliich  bear  his  nams. 
and  in  which  the  author  appears  as  an  imitator  of 
earlier  poems  of  the  some  kind.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  descriptive  charaotcr,  and  refer  to  works  of  art. 
Jnlianus  probably  hved  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
for  among  liis  epigrams  there  are  two  upon  Hy- 
patius,  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  Anasfa- 
sius,  who  was  put  to  death  a.  d.  532,  by  the 
command  of  Justinian.  Another  epigram  is  written 
upon  Joannes,  the  gnndann  of  Hypatius.  (Brunch, 
Anal.  iL  493;  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graec.  iii,  186  f 
comp.  liii,  p.  906.) 

3.  Of  C^eeareia  in  Ci^padocia,  was  a  eontem- 
potary  of  Aedesiua,  and  a  disciple  of  Maximus  qf 
Bphesus.  He  was  one  of  the  sophists  of  the  time, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  a, 
great  reputation,  and  attracted  youths  from  ail 
parts  of  the  worid,  who  were  amicus  to  hear  him 
and  receive  his  instruction.  Il  is  not  known 
whether  JulianUB  wrote  any  works  or  not.  (Eunap. 
Va.  Soph.  p.  68,  Sic.  ed.  Boisson.,  and  Wytlen- 
bach's  notes,  Jbid.  p.  E60,  &c.) 

4.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to 
Photiiis  {BiU.  cod.  I.^O),  wrote  a  dictionnry  to  the 
ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  A*{»cii'  tSv  itapA  tdis 
dim  ^ifropo'  Af'^Hoi'  Kord  aroixiiov  •  hut  this, 
like  other  Kmilai:  works,  is  entirely  lost.  Fa- 
'   ■  *  B   {BiU.  Gr.  vaLvi.  p.  24S)   considers    its 

r  to  be  the  same  as  the  Julianus  to  whom 
Phrynichus  dedicates  the  fourth  hook  of  hia 
otk.  [L,  S-J 

JULIA'NUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  fnend  and 
Fntemporary  of  A.  Gelhiie,  who  speaks  of  him  as 
public  teacher  of  oratory,  and  praises  him  for  his 
oquence  as  well  as  for  his  knowledge  of  early 
Ijterutnre.  He  appears  to  have  also  devoted  him- 
I  grammatical  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  he 

lost.  (GelL  iv.  1,  in.  IS,  xv.  i,  iViiL  £,  sik  9, 
f-  90  [L.  S.] 

JULIA'NUS,  M.  AQUI'LLIUS,  was  consul  in 
D.  38,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  DoOiitian. 

(Dion  Cass.  hx.  9;  Frontin.  de /fgHoerf.!.!.  [L.  8.1 
JULIA'NUS  Dl'DIUS.    [Di ■" 


JU'LIANUS,  Burnamed  EcLANBNais  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  is  conspicuous  in  tiie  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  fifth  century  as  one  of  tho 
ablest  supporters  of  Pelagius.  His  father,  Memo- 
~"~  ir  Memor,  who  ia  believed  to  have  presided 
the  see  of  Capua,  was  connected  by  close 
friendship  with  St.  Augustine  and  Paulinas  of 
Nola,  the  latter  of  whom  celebratell  the  nuptials  of 
■'■-  "i  with  Ia,  daughter  of  Aejniliue,  bishop  of 
intum,  in  a  poem  breathing  the  wannest  af- 
fection towards  the  different  members  of  the  fainilj'. 
JuUanns  early  in  life  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood,  and  after  passing  through  the 
subordinate  grades  of  rrtder,  deacon,  and  probably 
presbytec  also,  was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  charge 
of  Edanum  in  Apulia,  by  Innocentius,  about  A,  1). 
416,  No  suspicion  seems  to  have  attached  to  hia 
orthodosy  until  he  refused  lo  sign  the  Tradotia  oi 
"  Coelestius  and- Pelagius,  fw- 
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worded  by  Zosimiia  in  118  to  the  auAotitiea  of  the 
Chrietian  church  throughout  the  worlii.  This  act 
of  contumacy,  in  wliich  he  was  enpported  hy  many 

E relates  of  Sontliem  Italy  and  Sicily, 
tilowed  by  the  bani:  *         ■    "  ^ '       ■" 


luitryf  he  repaired  Co  Const 


.U;.,l,, 


B,  look  refuge  in  Cilicia 
"with  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  Bereral  years.  In  428  H-e  lind  him 
again  U.  Conslantinopte,  patconieed  hy  Nestoriue, 
who  addresaed  two  letters  to  pope  Coelestinus  on 
hehalf  of  the  exile.  But  in  429  Marius  Mercatar 
arrived,  itnd  by  the  charges  cont^ned  in  the  O™- 
BUimloriam  [MAKiirg  Mercatoei],  presented  10 
Thaodosius,  procured  the  expulsion  of  the  heretics 
fcom  the  capiud  of  the  East.  Having  been  formally 
condamned  by  the  great  council  of  Ephesns,  in 
431,  Julianas  appears  1o  have  lived  in  obscurity 
until  iS9,  when  he  made  a  last  deapentle  effort  lo 
lecotec  his  station  and  privileges  ;  but  the  atlempt 
having  been  fruatraled  by  the  hrmiiesB  of  Siitus 
III.,  his  name  from  this  time  forward  disappears 
entirely  from  history,  if  we  except  theslalement  of 
Gennadina,  who  records  that  he  died  under  Valen- 
tinian,  and  thei^ora  not  latec  than  A.  n.  455, 
having  previously  swelled  the  number  of  bis  fol- 
lowers by  distributing  his  whole  fortune  among  the 
poot,  to  alleviate  thdr  sufleiings  during  a  femine. 
No  work  of  Jnlianus  undoubtedly  genuine  has 

author  are  known  only  from  mutilaled  fragments 
contained  in  tiie  ndtiiigs  of  hi>  theological  oppo- 
nenta.     We  find  traces  of  the  following: — 

1  ^Ipisiola  ad  ^ostnvtnit  composed  probahly  in 
4 1 8,  qnoled  by  Marins  Menalor  in  the  sixth  and 
ninth  chi^ten  of  his  Satnotationet  [Mahius  Mer- 
catorJ.  The  different  passages  are  collecLod  and 
arranged  by  Gamiec  (Diss.  V.  ad  Mar.  MsrcaU 
vol.  i.  p.  333).  a.  ^iilala  comwims  el  am  pla- 
rimis  Pelaguutis  ^iscf^ie  quma  Tlieesalonicam  mi- 
Sfrimt,  Such  is  the  title  given  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  epistle  which  he  undertook  to  refute,  in  four 

'  books,  addressed  to  pope  Bonifacins.  The  frag- 
ments will  be  found  placed  in  oidei;  in  Onrnier's 
edition  of  Mercatar.  See  above.  3.  Libri  Jf,,  mi 
T^irfn^tJUia  ^>uoopHfn,  adveraus  tibntmprimura  Aur 
ffirBtitd  tie  Coacitpisceidiaf  written  about  419.  Con- 
siderablB  fragments,  of  tiie  lirstbDak  especially,  are 
included  in  Che  second  book  of  Augustine,  De 
Nrtptiis^  in  his  L&rt  VI.  amtra  Jaiianum,  and  in 
his  Opta  Imperjetlam,  (Oatnier,  App.  od  IKa. 
VI.  de  STgrfi!  pro  ffaereai  Pela^'ima,  p.  3B8,  and 
Diar.  VI.  p.  349.)     4.  LSier  de  Ctm^anHaB  Bono 

.  em^a  Pe^idiam  Maaiuiaei,  written,  according  to 
Gamier,  after  (ho  expulsion  of  Jnlianus  from  his 
bishopric.  A  few  fiagmenta  have  been  preserved 
by  Beda.  (See  Gamier,  as  above.')  S.  Ubri  VIII. 
ad  Floniia  ^/tsct^mm  adveraa  aiminlsm  IBnem 
Jaguslmi  da  fA^iai  el  Chncupieceiilia,  written,  ac- 
cording to  Gamier,  in  Cilicia,  and  published  about 
'426.  The  first  live  books,  or  perhaps  six,  are  given 
entire  in  the  Opm  impeifiaiim  of  Augustine. 
(Oarnier,  Mercaloris  C^i-  vol.  L  p.  34.)  8.  iiier 
de  ATnore^sive  Oommeniotiue  ia  Oastica  Cautieoram, 
mentioned  by  Beda  alone,  who  remaps  tiiaC  it  was 
divided  inCo  two  boeks,  the  first  being  devoted  lo 
n  dissertation  on  Love,  the  second  embracing  the 

commenlary.     For  the  fragments  and  r-' 

cnlations  couceroing  the  history  of  thii 
Garnier,  Append,  ad  Diet,  VI.  vol.  i.  p. 
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The  Epislola  ad  Demebvidem,  which  really  be- 
longs to  Felagius  [PelaoiusI,  and  the  Libelha 
Fidei,  published  from  a  Verona  MS.  by  Gamier, 
Svo.  Par.  1668,  have  been  erroneoasly  ascribed  to 
JuIianuB. 

(Gennad.  de  Vh-.  Bitot.  45.     Every  thing  that  . 

pmduetions  will  be  found  in  the  dtssenations  at- 
tached to  Garoier's  edition  of  Marius  Mereator, 
and  in  the  annolntions  upon  those  works  of  Si. 
Aagusluie  directed  specially  against  this  heretic 
See  also  Vosa.  Histor.  Pelog.  i.  6  i  Schonomann, 
BM.  Pair.  Lot.  vol.  ii.  §  18,  where  much  infom- 
ation  is  exhibited  in  a  condensed  form.)      [W.  K] 

JtlLIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS,  sur- 
named  Apostata,  "  the  Apostate,"  Roman  em- 
peror, a.d.  361— 363,  was  bomat  Constantinople  on 
the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  331  (332  ?).  He  was 
the  eon  of  Julius  Consla  f  b  bis  scco  d  wife. 
BasiUna,  the  grandson  of  C      la  his 

second  wife,  Theodora,       d  on- 

slnntine  the  Great.  [Se  h  Ge  al  g  T  ble. 
Vol,  I,  pp,831,  B32.] 

Julian  and  his   elder     ro  F  ulius 

Gallus,  who  was  the  son         ul  us  C  Ci     by 

bis  first  wife,  GalUi,  were  m  m    rs       the 

imperial  family  whose  li  ar  d        Con- 

slantiuB  II.,   tiie   son  o    C      tan  real, 

when,  upon  bis  accession  d         massacre 

of  all  tite  male  descendan         Co    ta  C      ms 

and  his  second  wife.  The  d  la  B  G  and 
Julian  were  of  too  tender  to  b  gero  a  to 

Constnntius,  who  accordingly  spared  their  lives, 
but  had  them  educated  in  strict  confinement  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  Ionia  and  Bitbynia,  and  after- 
wards in  the  castie  of  Macellum  near  Caesareia ; 
and  we  know  fcom  Julian's  own  statement  in  his 
epistle  lo  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens.  that> 
although  they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours 
due  lo  their  birth,  they  felt  most  nnhappy  in  their 

to  report  the  least  of  theic  words  and  actions  to  a 
jealous  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  However,  they 
received  a  careful  and  learned  education,  and  were 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion :  their  teachers  were  Nieodes  Luco,  a  gram- 

nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  eunuch  Mardo- 
nius,  probably  a  pagan  in  secret,  and  of  Easebius, 
an.  'Arian.  afterwards  bishop  of  Nicomedeia.  Qallus 
was  the  first  who  was  released  from  his  ^veiy  by 
being  appointed  Caesar  in  A.  n.  351,  and  goveraor 
of  the  Kast,  and  it  was  throngli  his  mediation  that 
Julian  obtained  more  liberty.  The  conduct  of  Gal- 
lus in  his  government,  and  his  execution  by  Con- 
stantiuB  in  a.  d.  354,  are  detailed  elsewhere.  , 
[CoNRTANTios  II.,  p.  848.]     Julian 


stance  that  ho  had  no  male  issue  hunself,  and  that 
Julian  was  consequently  the  only  other  surviving 

tisfied  with  removing  Julian  from  Asia  to  Italy, 
and  kept  him  for  some  time  in  close  confinement 
at  Milan,  where  he  lived  surreunded  by  spies,  and 
in  constant  fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  brother. 
Owing  to  the  mediation  of  the  empress  Euselna,  an 
eicellentwoman,  who  loved  Julian  with  the  lender^ 
ness  of  a  slater,  the  young  prince  obt^ned  an  intei^ 
view  with  Conslantius,  and  having  succeeded  iu 
calming  the  Emjierot's  suspicions,  was  allowed  to 
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lead  a  priiate  lile  at  Atheos  {a.  d.  36S).  AtJiens 
was  then  the  centra  of  Greek  learning,  and  there 
Julian  spent  a  ehocl  but  de%htfu!  period  '  " 
toreaurse  with  the  moet  celebrated  philoso 
Gchslara,  and  artisla  of  the  time,  and  in  the  e 
if  a  company  of  yo 
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;  of  knowledge,  and  a 


Gregory  Naiiajiien,  who  became  afterwards   so 
celebrated  as  a  Christian  orator.      Among  thi 
learned  men  Julian  was  not  the  least  in  rena> 
«nd  he  attracted  universal  attention  both  l>y 
talents  and  his  knowledge.     The  study  of  Oieek 

fuiourila  pursuit.  He  had  been  brought  up  by 
Greeks  and  among  Greeks,  and  his  predilection  for 
whatever  was  Greek  was  of  course  very  natural ; 
but  ha  did  not  neglect  Latin  literature,  itnd  ve 
leam  from  Ammianus  Marceliinns  (iri.  fi),  that 
he  had  a  tair  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lajiguage, 
■which  was  Ihcn  still  spoken  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. While  Julian  lived  in  happy  retire- 
ment at  Athens,  the  emperor  was  bent  down  by 
the  weight  of  public  a^ira,  and  the  empire  being 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Persians  in  the  east, 
and  of  the  Germane  and  Sarmatigns  in  the  west 
and  the  nor^  he  followed  the  advice  of  Euaebia, 
in  opposition  to  his  eunachs,  in  conferring  the  rank 
of  Caesar  upon  Jolian,  who  was  accordingly  re- 
called from  Athene  and  snmmoned  to  Milan,  where 
Constantina  was  reading.  Jidian  obeyed  reluc- 
timtly:  the  Greek  Minerva  had  more  charms  for 
htm  than  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  he  was  too  well 
acq^iiainted  with  the  mythology  of  hta  ancestors 
not  to  know  that  even  ^e  embraces  of  Jupitel  are 
sometimea  &lal.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a.  d. 
£55,  Julian  was  solemnly  proi^laimed  Caesar,  and 
received,  aa  a  gnaranlee  of  the  emperor^a  sincerity, 
the  hand  of  his  Mster  Helena,  who  was  the 
yonngest  child  of  Constantine  the  Great  At  the 
same  time  he  was  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  hut  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  set  out  for  Gaul,  where  he  was 
to  reside,  and  during  this  time  he  began  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  behave  with  that  composure  and 
artificial  dignity  which  suited  a  person  of  his 
exited  station,  but  which  corresponded  so  little 
with  his  taste  and  hal^ts.  When  he  iirat  entered 
upon  public  lite  he  was  timid  and  clumsy,  and  he 
used  afterwards  to  laugh  at  his  own  awkwardness 
on  those  occasions.  The  internal  peace  of  Oan) 
was  still  BuHering  from  the  consequences  of  the 
revolt  -of  SylvanuB,  and  her  frontie»  were  assailed 
by  the  Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
burnt  Strasaburg,  Traves,  Cologne,  and  many  other 
flourishing  cities,  and  made  devastating  inroads 
into  the  midland  provinces  of  Gaul  Accustomed 
to  the  quiet  occupations  of  a  scholar,  Julian  seemed 
little  iitled  Ibr  the  command  in  the  iield,  hut  he 
found  an  experienced  lieutenant  m  the  person  of 
the  veteran  general  Sallusfius,  and  the  wisdom  he 
had  learned  in  the  schools  of  Greece  was  not 
merely  theoretical  philosophy,  but  virtue ;  tempe- 
rate to  the  extreme,  he  despised  the  luxuries  of  a 
Roman  court,  and  bis  food  and  bed  were  not  better 
than  those  of  a  common  soldier.     In  his  adminis- 

couraged  by  adversity  nor  inflated  by  success,  he 
showed  himself  worthy  to  reign  over  others,  be- 
cause he  could  ceign  aver  himself. 

Julian  arrived  in  Gaul  late  in  /..  D.  355,  and, 
Tfter  having  slaved  the  wmter  at  Vienna  (Vienne 
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'  in  Dauphin^X  he  set  out  in  the  spring  of  M6  to 
drive  the  barbarians  back  over  the  Rhine.  In 
this  campaip  he  fought  ^nst  tha  Alemanni,  the 
invaders  of  Southern  Gaul.  He  made  their  iirst 
acquaintance  near  Rheims,  and  paid  dearly  for  it : 
they  fell  unexpectedly  upon  his  rear,  and  two 
lemons  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  as  he  nevertheleas 
advanced  towards  the  Rhine,  it  eeema  that  the 
principal  disadvantage  of  hia  defeat  wea  only  a  loss 
of  men.  In  the  following  spring  ( 357  )  he  intended 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  he  would  have 
executed  his  plan  but  for  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  Roman  general  Barbatio,  wlio  was  on  his 
march  from  Italy  with  an  army  of  25,000,  or 
perhaps  30,000  men,  in  order  to  effect  his  junction 
with  Julian.  A  sufficient  iiumbec  of  boats  was 
collected  at  Basel  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  provisions  were  kept 
there  for  supporting  hia  troops,  but  Barbatio  re- 
mained inaclive  on  the  left  bank,  and  proved  his 
treacherous  designs  by  burning  both  the  ships  and 
the  provisions.  In  consequence  ot  this,  Julian 
was  compelled  ta  adopt  the  defensive,  and  the  Ale- 
manni, headed  by  their  king  Chnodomaxius,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  took  up  a  position  near  Straseburg 
(August,  A.  D.  867).  Their  army  was  85,000 
strong:  Julian  had  only  13,000  veterans;  but 
he  did  not  decline  the  engagement,  and,  after 
a  terrible  conflict,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  vaJout 
of  the  young  prince.  Six  thousand  of  the  barba- 
rians reniained  on  the  Held,  perhaps  as  many  were 
slain  in  their  flight  or  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  and 
their  king  Chnodomarius  was  made  prisoner.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  memorable  battle  ia 
slated  by  Ammianus  Marcellinue  to  have  been 
only  243  privates  and  four  oiiicers ;  but  this  is 
not  credible.  Chnodomarius  was  well  treated  by 
who  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Constantius, 
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idialely  after  this  victory  Julian  invaded 
itory  of  the  Alemanni  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  exh)h^^ 
ing  his  power  tlian  ot  making  any  permanent 
conquests,  for  he  advanced  only  a  few  miks,  and 
then  returned  and  led  hia  troops  against  the 
Franks,  who  had  conquered  the  tract  between  the 
Scheldt  the  Maas,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Some 
of  the  Prankish  tribes  he  drove  hack  into  Germany, 
and  others  he  allowed  to  remain  in  Gaul,  on  con- 
dition of  thwr  submitting  to  the  Roman  authority. 
Upon  this  he  invaded  Germany  a  second  time,  in 
356,  and  a  third  time  in  359, -in  order  to  make 
the  Alemanni  desist  from  all  further  attempts 
npon  Gaul,  and  he  not  only  succeeded,  but  returned 
with  20,000  Romans,  whom  the  Alemanni  had 
taken,  and  whom  he  compelled  them  to  give  up. 

The  peace  ot  Gaul  being  now  established,  Julian 
exerted  himself  to  rebuild  the  cities  that  had  been 
ruined  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany :  among  those 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  him  were  Kngen,  Ander- 
nach,  Bonn,  and  Neuss,  and,  without  doubt, 
Cologne  also,  as  this  city  had  been  hkewise  laid  in 
ashes  by  the  Germans.  As  the  constant  inroads 
"  ■'  barbarians  had  interrupted  dl  agricultural 
i  in  those  districts,  there  was  a  gi'eat  acarcity 
,  but  Julian  procurad  an  abundant  supply 
by  sending  six  hundred  barges  to  England,  wnich 
me  back  with  a  sufllcicnt  quantity  for  both 
induig  and  sowing.    The  minimum  of  the  qnanr 
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titr  of  com  thus  s^iponed  fiam  England  has 
caleukled  at  120,000  qusiters,  and  it  hns  bpen 
justly  observed  that  the  stale  of  agncntiare  ii 
cnmitry  must  have  been  in  an  advanced  condition, 
since  ao  much  com  could  ba  exported  i^arlj  alto- 
gethcT  at  the  sauis  time.  Julian  l>estcwed  the 
sBmE  caie  upon  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  atid 
the  tounlrj  evidently  recovfted  under  his  admi- 
tion,  although  the  power  with  which  he  was 
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k  the  ej-9[em  of  rapadtj  and  oppresaion  which 
ciiaiacleiisea  the  gorernment  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  His  uanal  residence  nos  Paris:  he 
caused  the  large  island  in  the  Seine,  which  is  now 
called  rlls  de  U  CitI,  and  wherenpon  stood  aniuent 
Paris  OF  Lutetia,  to  be  sairounded  by  a  slona  wall 
ond  towers,  and  be  built  the  Thermae  Jaliani,  a 
palace  with  baths,  the  sitensive  remains  of  which, 
"  leg  thecmee  de  Julien,"  are  still  viubte  in  the 
Bue  de  la  Harpo,  between  the  paiace  of  Cluny  and 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

While  Julian  became  more  and  more  popular  in 
the  provinces  entrusted  to  his  administration,  and 
his  iame  was  spreading  all  over  the  empire,  Con- 
stanlius  once  more  gave  way  to  the  suggestiona  of 
jealousy  and  diatrQat,  ajid  believed  that  Julian 
aimed  at  popularity  in  ordei'  to  gain  far  himself 
the  supreme  authority.  It  happened  that  in  A.  n. 
B6Q  the  eastern  provinces  were  again  threatened 
by  the  Persians,  Conslantjus  commanded  Julian 
to  send  to  the  frontiers  of  Perua  four  of  bis  best 
legipns  and  a  number  of  picked  soldiers  from  Iiis 
other  troops,  apparently  that  he  might  be  able  to 
apprehend  him,  which  it  was  uuposeible  lo  do 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  ao  many  thousands  of 
devoted  warriors.  This  order  enrptised  JuUan  in 
April  360 :  to  obey  it  was  to  ej:poBe  Gaul  to  new 
inroads  of  the  Genuans,  and  Britain  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  whose  incursions  bad 
assinnedsQch  a  dangerous  characterthat  Julian  bad 
just  despatched  Lupicinus  to  defend  the  isluid  ,- 
but  to  disobey  the  order  waa  open  revolt.  His 
soldiersalso  were  unwilling  to  inarch  into  Asia;  hut 
Julian,  notwithstanding  ttie  dangers  thai  awaited 
him,  resolved  to  obey,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  troops  tu  submit  quietly  to  the  will  of  their 
master.  His  endeavours  were  in  vain.  In  ^e 
night  large  bodies  of  soldiers  surprised  the  palace 
of  Julian,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  He  had 
bid  himself  in  his  apartments ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered him,  dragged  him,  though  respectfully, 
before  the  ^semhled  troops,  and  compelled  bim  to 
accept  the  crown.  Upon  this  he  despatched  Pen- 
tadius  and  Eutiieriua  with  a  conciliatory  message 

demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  Angustus,  and  to 
be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  those 
provinces  over  which  he  had  ruled  as  Caesar,  via. 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  conditions  of  Julian 
were  bangh^ly  declined  ;  and  after  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  in  fruitleaa  negotiations,  whieh 
Julian  emphiyed  in  maMng  two  more  eipeditions 
beyond  the  Khine  against  the  Fraulis  and  the 
Aiemanni,  be  at  last  resolved  to  wi^  open  war, 
and  to  inarch  upon  Constantmople.  His  army  was 
pomerons  and  well  disciplined,  and  the  trantier 
along  the  Rhine  in  an  excellent  slate  of  defence : 
his  troops,  who  had  refused  leaving  Qaul  without 
him,  now  joyfully  left  it  with  hi-       " '■■'- 
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Antiocb,  from  whence  he  had  auperinteuded  the 
Persian  war.  Informed  of  his  plans,  Julian  te- 
soh-ed  to  thwart  thera  by  q^nicitneas  and  energy. 
At  Basel  on  the  Rhine  he  divided  his  army  into  two 
corps ;  one,  commanded  Ijy  Novitla,  waa  to  march 
through  Rhaetia  and  Noricum  ;  the  other,  under 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  JovinoB,  waa  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  march  through  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Italy :  both  divisions  were  to  nnile  at  Sirminm,  a 
town  on  the  Savus,now  Save.  Julian,Bt  the  head 
of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  3U00  veterans,  plunged 
into  thfl  wildernesses  of  the  Marcian,  now  Bfeck 
Forest  i  and  for  some  time  the  rival  of  Constantius 
seemed  to  be  hist  in  those  dark  glens  whence  issue 
the  Bonrces  of  the  Danube,  But  when  Novitla, 
Jovius  and  Jovinua  anived  at  Sirmium,  they  he- 
held,  to  their  joy  and  astDnishment,  the  active 
Julian  with,  his  band,  who  bad  descended  the 
Danulje  and  had  aiready  defcated  the  extreme  out- 
posts of  Lucilian,  the  lieutenant  of  Constantins  in 
those  regions. 

From  Sirminm  Julian  mored  opon  Constanti- 
nople :  the  oficere  of  Constantius  fled  before  bim, 
but  the  inhabitanla  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy  ;  and  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  important 
cities,  he  was  either  pnblicly  or  privately  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor,  havmg  previously  sent  expla- 
natory letters  to  the  authorities  of  those  distant 
places.  Informed  of  the  unaspected  appearance  of 
Julian  On  the  Danube,  Constantius  set  out  from 
defend  his  capital ;  and  a  lerrible  civil 
atoned  to  desolate  Italy  and  the  East, 
natantius  suddenly  died  at  Mopsocrene  in 
in  the  third  of  November,  A,  D.  361, 
leaving  the  whole  empire  M  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  Julian.  On  the  11th  of  December  follow- 
ing, Julian  made  bis  triumphal  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople. Sliortlyafterwarda  the  mortal  remains 
of  Constantius  arrived  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
;re  buried  by  Julian  in  the  churcb  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  with  great  solemnity  and  magnificence. 

While  JaEan  thus  gave  a  Christian  burial  to  the 
body  of  his  rival,   he  had   long  ceased  to  be  a 
fl,r^..i™   himself.       According  lo   Julian's  ovm 
(Episl.  ii.),  be  was  a  Chriatum  up  to  hia 

praises  hia  tutor,  Mardoniua,  seems  to  imply  that 
Mardoniua  and  the  philosopher  Maiimus  first  caused 
him  to  love  the  religion  of  the  undent  Greeks, 
without,  however,  precisely  estran^ng  him  from 
the  Christian  religion,  which  aeeins  to  have  I>een 
the  eflect  of  hia  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  philo- 
sophers. The  vile  hypocrisy  of  the  base  and  cruel 
ConslantiuB,  the  conviction  of  Julian  that  Con- 
elantine  fheGreat  had  at  first  protected,  and  after- 
wards embraced,  Christianity  from  mere  pohticnl 
motives,  the  persecuting  spirit  manifested  equally 
by  the  Orthodox  and  Arians  against  one  another,— 
great  share  in  the  convert' 
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which  was,  however,  known  to  many  of  his  friends, 
mid  early  suspected  by  his  own  brother  Oallus  ; 
and  it  waa  not  till  he  had  eut^ieeded  to  the  throne 
that  he  publicly  avowed  himself  a  pagan.  Our 
space  does  not  allow  ns  to  enter  into  the  delaila 
of  his  apostacy,  and  we  must  refer  lie  reader  to 
the  souiees  cited  below.  His  apostacy  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  Christians  feared  a  cmel 
persecution,  and  the  bealbens  hoped  that  paganism 
would  be  Wed  opon  all  who  were  not  heathens  ; 
hut  they  were  both  disappointed   by  an  edict  of 
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his  conduct  towards  the  Chria 
fcrred  pagans  as  his  civil  and  militafy  officers, 
forbade  the  Chns^ana  to  teach  rhetoric  and  gfam<- 
mar  in  the  schDols,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them, 
allowed  the  Jewa  to  rebniM  their  great  temple  at 
JenisalBm*,  and  compelled  the  fbtlowerB  of  Jeens  to 
pay  money  towatde  UiB  eteotion  of  pagan  temples, 
and,  in  some  inalancee,  to  ataist  in  building  them. 
Had  Julian  lived  longer  he  would  have  seen  that 
his  apoGtacy  was  not  fiJloived  by  those 
religious  or  political,  which  he  flatlored  himself 
wonld  take  place:  he  would  have  leanit  that 
paganism,  as  he  nnderatood  it,  was  not  the  reUgion 
of  the  great  mass  ot  pagans,  and  that  paganism,  as 
it  actually  ejisted,  viea  a  ratten  institution,  desU 
tulo  of  all  religious  and  moral  diSLiplme ,  and  he 


on,  of  Peraa.  The  pGOple  of 
him  coolly  thej  were  ChnsUans, 
.t  frivolous  and  luxnnoua  people 
bey  despieed  the  straightforward 
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unable  to  reconwle  the  einpetot  lo  the  sort  of  life 
which  prevailed  in  that  splendid  city.  He  there- 
fore withdrew  to  Tarsus  in  Ciliria,  where  he  took 
up  his  wintei^quaiiers.  In  the  following  spring 
(March,  363)  he  set  out  for  Persia.  The  different 
corps  of  bis  array  met  at  HierapoUs,  where  they 
paoied  the  Enphrates  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  imd 
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IS  to  march  upon 
rtesip"hon,  but  in  order  to  deceive  the  Persian 
king,  Sapor,  he  despatched  Procopius  and  Sehas- 
tianus  with  30,000  men  agunst  Niaibis  (east  of 
Carrhae),  while  he  himself  wheeled  suddenly  round 
to  ttie  south,  folUiwing  th«  coUrae  of  the  Euphrates 
on  its  left  01  Mesopotaraian  side.  Procopius  and 
Sebaatianus  were  to  join  Areaoea  Tiranus,  king  of 

wiib  tlieir  uail«d  forces  in  the  environs  of  Ctesi- 
phon  ;  but  the  treachery  of  Arsaces  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan,  as  is  mentioned  below 
[Compare  VoL  1.  p.  363,  h.].  While  Juhan  matched 
along  the  Euphrates  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
he  waa  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  1100  shipa,  fifty 
of  which  were  well-armed  galleys,  and  the  rest 
barges,  carrying  a  vast  sapply  of  provisions  and 
military  stores.  At  Circesiuin,  situated  on  the 
confiuence  of  the  Chahoras,  now  the  Khabur,  with 
the  Euphrates,  he  ai-rived  at  the  Persian  frontier, 
which  lan  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Chalwiaa, 
and  he  ijitered  the  Persian  territory  on  the  Tth  of 
April,  363,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  65,000 
vetBiana.    The  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  broken 

*  Kespecting  the  alleged  mirode  which  inter- 
rupted the  Jews  in  this  work,  see  the  judicious  re- 
marks in  Lacdnec's  Jewish  and  Healhta  Taiiiamaes, 


down  behind  them  by  his  orders,  to  convince  the 
soldiers  that  a  retreat  was  no  plan  of  their  master. 
From  Circesium  he  continued  marching  along  the 
Euphrates  till  he  came  to  that  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Euphrates  from  the  Tigris  in 
the  latitude  of  Cteaiphon.  This  portion  of  the  route 
lies  pardy  through  a  dreary  desert,  where  the 
Komaus  experienced  some  trifling  losses  from  the 
light  Persian  horse,  who  hovered  round  them,  and 
occasionally  picked  up  stragglers  or  assailed  the 
rear  or  the  van.  Previous  lo  crossing  the  neck  of 
hmd,  Julian  besieged,  stormed,  and  burned  Peti- 
sahor,  a  large  town  on  the  Euphmles  ;  and  while 
crmung  that  tract,  he  was  delayed  some  time 
under  the  walls  of  Maogamaleha,  which  he  like- 
wise toot  after  a  short  siege  and  rased  to  the 
ground.  Julmn  now  accomplished  a  most  difficult 
and  eitraordinary  task ;  he  conveyed  his  whole 
fleet  across  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  by 
4n  ancient  canal  called  Nahar-Malcho,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  deepen   before  he  could 

canal  joined  the  Tigris  below  Ctesiphon,  he  looked 
for  Bijd  found  an  old  cut,  dug  by  Trajan,  from 
Colche  to  a  place  somewhat  above  Ctesiphon, 
which,  however,  he  was  likewise  compelled  lo  make 
deeper  and  broader,  so  that  at  last  his  ileet  run 
safely  out  into  the  Tigris.  The  canal  of  Nahar- 
Malcha  is  now  called  the  canal  of  Sahliwfyeh,  or 
Isa  ;  it  joins  the  Tigris  a  little  below  BaghdM, 
and  it  still  affords  a  communication  between  the 
two  rivers.  Through  a  very  skilful  manoeuvre,  he 
brought  over  his  army  on  the  left  hanlt  of  the 
Tigris, — a  (>aseage  not  only  extremely  difUcult  on 
account  of  the  ispid  current  of  the  Tigris,  but 
rendered  still  more  so  through  the  stout  resistance 
of  a  Persian  army,  which,  however,  was  routed  and 
pursued  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  The  uty  would 
have  been  entered  by  the  Romans  together  with 
the  fugitive  Persians,  but  for  the  death  of  their 
leader,\ictor.  Julian  was  now  lookingout  for  the 
arrival  of  Procopius  and  Sebaslianus,  and  the  miun 
army  of  the  Armenian  kinfe  Arsaces  or  Tiranus. 
He  was  sadly  disappointed  1  his  lieutenants  did 
not  arrive,  and  Tiranus  arranged  for  a  body  of  his 

previously,  and  which  now  secretly  widldrew  from 
the  Roman  camp  at  Ctesiphon.  Julian  neverthe- 
less began  the  siege  of  that  vast  city,  which  was 
defended  by  the  flower  of  the  Persiau  troops,  king 
Si^ior,  with  the  m^un  body  of  his  army,  not  having 
yet  arrived  from  the  interior  of  Persia.  Unable  to 
take  the  ci^,  and  desirous  of  dispersing  the  king's 
anny,  Julian  imprndentiy  followed  the  advice  of  a 
Persian  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  appeared 
ui  the  Roman  camp  under  the  pretext  irf  being 
persecuted  by  Sapor,  and  who  recommended  the 
emperor  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  Persian  king. 
In  doing  so,  Julian  woald  hare  been  compelled  to 
landon  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris  to  the  attacks  of  a 
kstile  and  infiiriated  populace  i  this  he  avoided  by 

Sfire  to  his  ships, — the  best  thing  he  could 
one,  if  his  march  into  the  interior  of  Peraa 
had  been  dictated  by  absolute  Deceesity ;  but 
as  he  was  not  obliged  tu  leave  the  city,  even  Buc- 
Fouhi  not  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
shipB.  In  proportion  as  the  Ronians  ad- 
d  eastward,  the  country  became  more  and 
barren,  and  Sapor  remained  invisible.  The 
treachery  of  the  Persian  noble  was  discovered  after 
cret  Hight^  and  Julian  was  obliged  to  rUreat 
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He  took  the  diirectian  of  the  provincs  at  Coiduene. 
Tbs  PersbiiE  now  appennsd:  swarms  of  light 
horae  were  seen  hoverii^  round  th^  army ;  larger 
hodies  IbUowed,  and  ere  long  Sapor,  with  his  m^n 
army,  ciune  in  sight,  and  harassed  feai^ull;  the 
rear  of  the  Romans.  Still  the  Romans  remuned 
■victorious  in  many  a  blrtodj  engagement,  especially 
at  MaroDga  ;  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
the  oppressive  heat,  and  the  want  of  water  and 
provisions  had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  troops. 
0  h  6  h  of  Jnne  the  Roman  rear  was  suddenly 
a  -ail  d  by  the  Persians,  and  Julian,  who  com- 
d  d  li  van,  hastened  to  the  tehef  of  the  rear 
w  h      cuiiaEB,  the   heat  making  a  heavy 

■m  m  St  inaupportahle.  llie  Persians  were 
rep  sed  d  fled  in  confusion.  Julian  was  purau- 
g  m  with  the  utmost  bravery,  when  in  the 
m  d  he  mfilee  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow,  that 

p        d   bro  gh  his  liver.     He  fell  &om  his  horse 

rta  y  w  unded,  and  was  conveyed  to  bis  tent. 
Foe  gh  death  approaching,  he  took  leave  of  his 
n  d  w  h  touching  words,  but  cei-tainly  not  with 
h     6  d  elegant  speech  with  which  Ammianns 

Matcellinus  (ixv.  3}  makes  him  bid  &rewell  to 
the  world. 

Jovian  was  chosen  emperor  in  hia  stead,  en  the 
field  of  battled     [JoviANUS.] 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  long  description  of  Ju- 
lian's character.  His  talents,  his  prindplea,  and 
his  deeds,  were  alike  extraordinary.  His  pride  was 
to  ha  called  by  others  and  by  himself  a  philosopher, 
yet  many  facts  prove  that  he  was  very  superstitious. 
Most  Christian  writers  ahused  and  calumniated 
hun  because  he  abandoned  Christianity ;  it  tbey 
tad  pitied  him  tbey  wouM  have  acted  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  sublime  precept  of  our  religion, 
which  teaches  us  to  forgive  our  enemies.  It  must 
ever  he  recollected  that  the  bigotry,  the  hypocrisy, 
and  the  uncharitableness,  of  the  majority  of  the 
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the  ancient  authorities,  the  student  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  heathen  writers  extol  Julian  lac 
too  high,  and  that  the  Christians  debase  him  far 
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on  various  subjects,  historical  trea^ses, 
and  letters :  most  of  the  latter  were  intended  for 
public  circulation,  AH  these  works  are  very  ela- 
borately composed,  so  much  so  as  to  affiird  a  fe- 
tigiiing  and  monotonous  reading  to  those  who  peruse 
them  merely  for  their  merits  as  specimens  of  Greek 
literature  ;  but  they  are  at  the  rame  time  very  im- 
portant sources  for  the  histoir  and  the  opinions  of 
the  age  on  religion  and  philosophy.  Jnljan  also 
tried  to  write  poetijr,  but  be  was  no  poet:  he 
lacks  imagination,  and  his  artificial  manner  of  em- 
bellishing prose  shows  that  he  had  no  poetical 
vein.  He  was  n  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  His  style  is  remark- 
ably pure  for  his  time,  and  shows  that  he  had  not 
only  studied  the  classical  Greelt  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, but  brut  so  tar  identihed  himself  with  his 
models,  tiiat  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  his  worlis 
where  we  do  not  meet  with  either  reminiscences 
from  the  classical  writers,  or  visible  eiferts  to  express 
his  ideas  in  the  same  way  as  they  did.  With  this 
painful  imitation  of  his  classical  models  he  olUn 
unites  the  exaggerated  and  over-elaboiate  style  of 
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his  contemporaries,  and  we  trace  in  his  writings  the 
iflfluonce  of  the  Platonists  no  loss  than  that  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Tbucydides,  and  so  many  other 
writers  of  the  golden  age.  There  is,  however,  one 
circumstance  which  reconciles  the  reader  to  many 
of  the  author's  defects;  Julian  did  not  merely 
write  for  writing's  aalie,  as  so  mEiny  of  his  contem- 
poraries did,  but  he  shows  that  he  had  his  subjects 
really  at  heart,  and  tiiat  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
business  hia  extraordinary  activity  arose  from  tiie 
wants  of  apowerful  mind,  which  desmed  to  improve 
itself  and  the  world.  In  this  respect  Julian  excites 
our  sympathy  much  more,  for  instance,  than  the 
rhetorician  liibanius. 

The  fallowing  are  the  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Julian; — JuSatii  Imperaiorb  Opera  quae  mlatO, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  P.Martinius  and  C.Can- 
tnclarus,  and  the  author's  Ufe  by  Martinius,  Paris, 
15S3,Svo.:  Jtdiani Op9rit,qua£ qtiidem  teperiripo- 
laerml,  omnut,  Paris,  1630,  4to.,  by  Pelavius,  with 
noteeand  aLatin  translation,  A  better  edition  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  is : — Juliam  Impera- 
ioris  OpeTtitquoes^persmit  ommos  Leipzig,  1696,  fol., 
by  Ezecliitl  Spanhfflm,  who  perused  an  excellent  co- 
dex, which  enabled  him  to  publish  a  much  purer  text 
than  Petavius,  and  he  added  the  notes  of  Petavius 
and  his  translation,  which  he  corrected,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  commentary  of  his  own.  This  edition 
contains  G3  letters  of  Julian.  Spanheim  fnrthei 
added  to  it  &  OsrUli,  AkiandriTii  AnAtepiaccpi, 
votUra  iiBjiiajn  JiUtasum  Libn  Decern^  which  is  ttie 
more  valoable  as  Cyrillus  was  one  of  thb  most  able 
adversaries  of  Julian,  as  is  mentioned  below.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  Julian's  works,  with  the  prin- 
cipal separate  editions  of  each  ;- 


Spanheim  published  63  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Julian  i  others  were  found  in  later  times,  (bur  of 
which  are  printed  in  RihriciuE,  BiiliolA.  Grace.  ,- 
the  last  and  best  edition  is  by  L.  H.  Heyler,  Mainz, 
1828,  8vo.;  it  cnntams  113  letters,  with  a  Latin 
transktion  and  a  commenlarj  of  the  editor.  There 
are  besides  some  fragments  of  lost  letters.  Among 
the  letters  of  Julian,  there  is  also  one  which  was 
written  to  him  by  his  brother  GallaSiin  a.  D,_353, 
who  advises  him  to  remain  &ilhful  to  the  Chriatinn 
religion.  The  authenticity  of  several  letters  is  con- 
tested. They  treat  on  various  subjects,  and  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time.  One, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens,  and  in  which  the  author  explains  the  mo- 
tives of  his  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  is  an  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant historical  document, 

II.  Oraiiom.  1,  'Eytoiiuov  spit  th  BUTaspi- 
Topa  KomTTifwioi',  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Petavius,  Paris,  1614,  8vD.;  an  encominm  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  in  which  Julian  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  usual  feeliuga  of  contempt  and  hatred 
towards  that  emperor.  In  geiuiral  Julian  speaks 
very  badly  of  the  -whole  imperial  femily,  and  even 
Constantine  the  Oreat  does  not  escape  his  severe 
censure.  Wyttenbach,  in  the  work  quoted  he 
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two  orations  on  the  deeds  and  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  which  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  time ;  En  the  complete 
eilitiDns.  Julian  wrote  these  orations  in  Gaul,  and 
betrays  in  many  a  passage  his  preference  of  pagan- 
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n  W  Chiiscianitj,  as  well  as  his  PDtliudaa^ 
re  of  ihe  new  Platonic  philosophy.  3.  EJirtSios 
s  SoaiKlios  'Eymiiuar,  tai  encomium  on  the  em- 
CBS  Easebia,  tho  pattoneae  of  Julian :  ed.  Pela- 
)B,  Palis,  1614,  Bvo,  4.  Eii  rir  RtMikic  ' 
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his  old  milltai?  councillor  and  friend, 
afterwards  in  Germany :  ed.  hy 


iDthei 


n  Ganl 
Theodotus  Marcilius,  Pari  ,  ,     , 

CEintiuB  Mannerhis,  Madiid,  1625,  8vOp  5. 
riiB  /aiTffa,  iSy  Bhoi',  an  oration  on  the  moi 
of  gods  (Cybele)  :  Julian  visilcd  the  leniple 
Cybele  at  Pesainus,  and  restored  her  woi-ehip.  o. 
Eis  -rois  diriuSciiTDur  Kiyv  ;  and  7.  npdt  'H^it- 
KKfior  KiwikJi',  srtpl  toB  ii&  Kiwiorfot',  keJ  ti 
npivei  T$  Kki'I  ftwovi  ir/tt£TTft»',  two  orations  on 
tnie  and  talse  Cynidsm,  the  latter  addressed  to  the 
Cynic  Heracloius.  8.  'EtI  Tg  iys^i  tpS  dyaSai- 
ToTou  2«^AouoTiol'  ira(jnfuiS)]TiKii,  a  letter  to  the 
aforeBaid  Sallnstins,  in  which  he  consoles  himself 
and  his  fiiends  on  the  recal  of  Salluslius,  by  the 
emperor  ConatantJHS,  from  Ganl  lo  the  East.  S.  A 
letter,  or  more  correctly  dissertation,  addressed  lo 
bb  former  tutor,  the  philosopher  Theniistiua,  on  the 
difficulty  the  author  thinks  he  would  experience  in 
showing  himself  so  perfect  an  emperor  as  Themis- 

III.  Other  Wor-h.  1.  Kvirapts  fl  Sut^iriiriov, 
the  "  Caesara  or  the  Banqnet,"  a  satirical  com- 
position, which  Gibbon  juaUy  calls  one  of  the  roost 

wit.  Julinn  describes  the  Roman  emperors  ap- 
proaching one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seal 
round  a  Inble  piticed  in  the  heavens ;  and'aa  they 
come  up,  their  fenlts,  Ticea,  and  crimes,  are  cen- 
suced  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenns, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
ho  can,  that  is,  as  well  as  Julian  allows  him  to  do ; 
bnt  m  this  Julian  shows  mnci  partiality,  espedally 
towards  Conslontine  the  Great  and  other  members 
of  the  imperial  lamily.  Alexander  the  Great  also 
appears.  He  and  other  great  heroes  at  last  nc- 
knowledge  that  a  royal  philosopher  is  greater  than 
a  royal  hero,  and  the  piece  finishes  with  a  great 
deal  of  praise  bestowed  npon  Julian  by  himself. 
There  are  many  editions  and  transla^ons  ol  this 
remarkable  production.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  text  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
C,  Cantoclarus,  Paris,  1577,  Svo.,  the  EdUio  Pria- 
cepa;  tho  same, ii«i.  1S83,  Bvo.;  the  some, corrected 
by  Frederic  Sylburg^  in  tlio  third  volnme  of  his 
Sik.Miiae  Hisioriae  Soriplores  Minorei,  and  sepa- 
rately, Frankfort,  iS90,  foL;  by  Petrus  Cunaeaa, 
wilhanel^ant  Latin  translation,  Leyden,  1612, 
12mo.,  1632,  larao.i  the  same  with  the  notes  of 
Celkrius,  Leipzig,  1693,  8»o.,  1735,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  by  J.  M,  Heusingor,  Gotha,  173B, 
8to.,  1741,  Svo.,  and  by  Harless,  the  eitor  of 
FabriciuB,  SHI.  Graeea,  Erkngen,  178S,  Bvo.  An 
Ihiglish  transition  of  the  Caessies,thB  Misopogon, 
andseveralotjier  productions  of  Julian,  is  contained 
in  "  Select  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  some 
Pieces  of  the  Sophist  Libanius,  &&,  with  Notes  from 
Petev,  La  Bleterie,  Gibbon,  &o.,  and  a  translation 
of  LaBl^terie's  Fwrfs  Jooiai,  byJohnDuncombe," 
London,  1784,  Bvo.  Several  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Dntch  translations  are  mentioned  by 
Fabricius. 

2.  'An-ioxiicis  )i  MiacnrttyKi',  "the  Antiocbian,  or 
the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,"a  severe  satire  ou  the  licen- 
tioDB  and  elTeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Antioch,ivith  occasional  ironical  confessions  of  the 
author's  own  faults,  who  was  induced  to  write  this 
amnsing  piece  during  his  stay  at  Antioeh,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Julian  chose  the  title  VliaoiniyvP 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  being  accus- 
tomed to  shave  themselves,  ridiculed  Julian,  who 
allowed  bis  beard  to  grow,  m  the  ancient  fashion. 
Editions  -.  by  Petrus  Martinius,  Paris,  1567,  Bvo., 
15B3,  8vo. ;  by  H.  I.  Lasins,  together  with  the 
Caesaies,  and  a  German  translation  of  bolh,  Gceifs- 
wald,  1770,  Bvo. ;  there  are  also  Bngllsh,  French, 
and  German  translations  of  the  Misopogon.  The 
following  BTiglish  transladona  of  some  of  the  minor 
productions  of  Julian  are  worthy  of  mention: 
"  Julian's  Letter  to  the  Bostrens,"  translated  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  his  "  Characteristics," 
London,  1733,  12mo.  ;  two  Orations  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  viz.  to  the  San,  and  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  with  notea,  &c..  London,  1793,  Bvo. 
The  English  literature  is  rich  in  works  on  Julian. 

IV.  Poaa!.  Three  epigrams  of  little  import- 
ance, in  the  "  Anlhologm  Graeea,"  and  a  fourth, 
discovered  by  Boiaaonade,  in  the  "  Analecta,"  and 
in  Heyler's  edition  of  Julian's  Letlers. 

V.  Lost  Wotks.  The  moat  important  is.  Raid 
Tiftimafas,  u  refutation  of  the  Chrialian  religion, 
in  seven  books,  according  to  Hieronymus,  'al- 
though Cyrill  only  speaks  of  three.  These  three 
books  were  directed  gainst  the  dogmatical  part  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Gospels ; 
and  it  is  against  this  part  of  the  work  that  Cyrill 

'looAioFoG,  which  ia  aeparately  printed  in  Spanheim's 
edition  of  the  works  of  Julinn.  All  the  copies 
of  Julian's  work  which  conld  be  found  were  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and 
the  whole  would  have  been  lost  for  ever  bnt  l(ii 
Cyriil,  who  gives  extracts  from  the  three  first 
hooks  in  his  refutation  of  Julian.  But  these  extracts 
are  fiir  from  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work. 
Cyrill  confesses  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  copy 
several  of  the  weightiest  arguments  of  tiie  aiithoj'. 
The  KnTi  Xpiorim-Bi'  was  likewise  refuted  by 
Apollinaria,  whoso  Aiiyoi:  inip  oA-ififiat  Kn-yi 
'loMKiavm,  however,  is  hist,  as  are  the  refutations 
of  Photius  and  Philippus  of  Sida.  The  marquis 
d'Argens,  a  chnmberl^n  lo  Frederic  the  Great, 
king  of  Pniaaia,  translated  the  eitraets  made  by 
Cyrillf  and  tried  to  complete  them,  according  to 
some,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  master.  The  title  of 
the  tranalalion  is,  "Defense  du  Paganisme  par 
I'Empereur  Jntien,  en  Gcee  et  er  Franjaia,"  &c. 
&c,  Berlin,  1764,  Bvo.  j  lb.  (Geneva),  176B,  Bvo.; 
lb.  1769,  2  vols.  Bvo.  The  marquis  was  any  thing 
but  a  Christian,  and  his  opinions  on  Julian  and 
Paganism  were  attacked  by  O.  P.  Meier  in  bis 
"  Beurtlieilung  der  Betrachtungen  des  Marquis 
d'Argens  Uber  Jnlian,"  Halle,  1764,  Bvo.  ;  liy  W. 
Crichlon,"BetrachtungenUberdenAbfall  Julian's;" 
and  by  others.  Other  lost  works  of  Julian  are; 
Uepl  tSv  rpiSf  axvi^'^ii"'  i  ntfii  tsu  TroOtr  tA 
KOKd  KiiTd  ToJs  ctirtuSniious  ;  Ti  KtAoi/ttva 
XpSvia ;  Memoirs  on  bis  Campaigns  in  Germany ; 
his  Journal,  in  whidi  he  used  to  write  down  the 
events  of  every  day  ;  and  others,  espeeiuUy  many 

Julian  composed  bis 'works  in  the  following 
chronological  order:— The  Encomia  on  Conalantins; 
the  Encomium  on  the  Empress  Eusebia,  not  before 
A.  s.  356  i  the  Letter  to  Sallnstius,  in  a.  D.  SBO  i 
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the  Letter  to  Hie  Sennle  nnd  the  People  of  Athens, 
iQ  A.D.  360  [  the  Letter  to  Theinistiua,  and  the 
Omtion  on  Helius,  in  361  ;  the  KaiVn^ts,  in  the 
winter  of  36 1—3S2,  or  perhaps  in  the  iblbwiiig 
year ;  moat  of  hia  eitsnt  Letters  during  the  same 
period  J  one  of  hia  Orations  on  fttlse  CjnieiBm,  and 
that  on  the  Mother  of  Gods,  as  well  as  a  Letter  on 
the  restoration  of  ancient  Helleniam,  of  which  a  trag- 

ginning  of  363 ;  and  the  Kori  Xpurrituniv,  finished 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  the 
tnniDiBr  of  36S. 

(The  works  of  Julian  ;  Amm.  Marc.  v.  8— in. 
5  ;  moat  of  the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Libanius, 
eapecisll;,  Oraiio  PoreiUcJa,  Ad  Anboeienoa  de 
Impvrufom  Ira,  Da  Nece  Jaliani  tllaacesda, 
Socrat«a,  HE  hb.  in. ,  Zonar  hh  xiii  ,  Zo- 
Eim  lib  in  ,  Eutrop  x  14,  &•.  ,  Themist  Oral 
it  ,  Gcegor  Nasiani  Orai.  m  iv  i.  xxi  ,  So- 
Eomen.  lib  v  vi  ,  Majuertinus  in  PoHeg^ne  Set 
(Mamertmns  was  Comes  Xiargitionuoi  to  Julian, 
whom  he  accompanied  m  Gaul,  and  on  his  me- 
morable expedition  down  the  Danube)  ,  Aniel 
Vict  ConsliailHa  m  lin  ,  Moses  Chorenensis, 
hb  HI. ,  Theophanee,  pp  29—41,  ed  Fans , 
Fabric  B^M  Oraeea,  vol  vi.  p  711,  &c  For 
otlisr  sources,  especiaUj  ecclesiastnal  wntera,  and 
with  regard  to  Julian's  aposlacy,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Fabricins,  the  notes  to  the  splendid  life 
of  Julian  by  Gibbon,  in  his  DeAte  aad  Fall,  and 
the  Abbt  de  la  Bleterie's  Vie  de  Jidiea,  of  which 
there  is  an  English  translation ;  Neander,  Ueier 
*»  ^utserJa/wK,  Leipz.  1813;  Wigpi's,  .DisseW. 
da  Juliaso  Apostata,  Rostock,  1810,  (Fwhich  there 
is  a  new  edition  in  German  m  Illgen'a  Zaia^fi 
f-nrHiit.  Theol.  1837,  toL  tiL  ;  Schalae,  De  Ja- 
liaai  PhSosopiia  et  Mariba^,  1839;  Teufiel,  De 
Ju/iant}  Tvlitriirars  OArfstiaai  caniemptoref  Tiibingen. 
1344.)  [W.  P.] 


under  til 

to  Joannes,  a  citizen  ol  .      . 

no  author  is  named  i  but  in  sereraJ  the  translatic 
and  abridgment  are  ascribed  to  Jnlinnus,  a  professor 
(aateceaaor)  at  Constantinople.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  jnrist  of  the  name  is  recorded  among  the 
compilers  employed  by  Jnstinian,  and  no  professor 
of  the  name  occurs  in  the  inscription  of  the  Const. 
OniJiem  addrassed  by  Justinian  m  A.  D.  633  to  the 
professors  of  law  at  Constantinople  and  Berytus. 
Among  the  entracts  from  cxintemporaries  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  were  originally  appended  to  the  teat 
of  the  Basilica,  there  is  not  one  Uiat  bears  the  name 
of  Julianus.  In  BasS.  16.  tit.  1.  e.6.%2  (vol.  ii. 
p.  130,  ed.  Heimbach),  a  Julianas  is  named  ae 
putting  a  qnestion  10  Stephaiins,  one  of  the  eminent 
jnrista  of  Jnslinian's  time,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  author  of  the  Epitome  of  the 
Novelts  was  a  disdjiio  of  Stephanus.  That  a  Ju- 
lianns,  howerer,  attained  such  legal  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Jusljnian  as  to  be  complimented  with  the 


JULIANUS. 
phrase  "  The  luminary  of  the  law,"  may  be  inferred 
from  the  epigram*  of  his  contemporary  Theaetetns 
Schoiasticus  preserved  in  the  Anthologia  Graeca 
(vol.  iii.  p.  SIR,  ed.  Jacobs),  among  other  epigrams 
addressed  to  tho  statnes  of  eminent  men  i — 

ToSror  'louMuyi--,  po^wi;-  ■pis,  flmv  iSoBiM 
'Pa/i-q  Hal  BepJiJ,  "  Hivia  f  ^ffll  StiwiTOl." 
Hunc  videntea  Juliannm,  splendidnm  juris  decus, 
Roma  Berytusqiie,  Nil  non,  inqiuunt,  natura  quit. 
To  this  same  Julianus  is  atU;ibuted  the  authorship 
of  three  epigrams  in  the  same  collection  (vol  iii. 
p.  230)  headed  'louAiai™;  'APTUojwopoi,  Alciatns 
(Pai-eiy.  ii.  46)  calls  Joiianna  patricius  and  ex- 
consul,  but  without  suffldent  authority  ;  and  H«- 
her  Goltaius,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  the 
Epitome  of  the  Novells,  which  was  published  at 
Bruges  m  1566,  thinks  it  Dkely  that  the  author  of 
the  Epitome  was  identical  with  the  consul  Julia- 
nus, to  whom  Priscian  dedicates  his  grammar 

That  the  author  of  the  Epitome  was  a  professor 
IS  shown  by  various  forms  of  expression  occurring 
m  thit  work  which  are  known  to  have  been  iisial 
among  the  professors  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  as,  for 
ciample,  the  word  didicimm,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  67th  constitution  of  the  Epitome.  It  is  aUo 
clear,  from  inlsmal  evidence,  that  the  autiior  was  a 
resident  in  Constantinople,  which  in  c  216  and 
358  he  -calls  haee  dvUas,  although  in  neither  eaee 
does  the  Novell  of  Justinian  which  he  is  abstract- 
ing contain  a  parallel  expression. 

The  collection  of  Novella  translated  and  abridged 
by  Julianus  is  referred  by  Fr^herus,  in  hia  Chrono- 
logia  prefixed  to  the  Jus  (h-afeo-Romantm,  to  the 
year  A.  u.  570,  and  this  date  baa  been  followed  by 
the  majority  of  legal  historians  ;  but  tiiera  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Epitome  was  completed 
during  the  life  of  Juatlnian,  in  A.  d.  556.  In  it 
Justinian  is  unifonnly  Cldled  noaler  imperatoi;  while 
preceding  emperors,  as  Leo  and  Justinus,  are  called 
Divus  Leo  and  Divus  Justinua.  In  the  abstracts 
of  Novells  117  and  134  there  is  no  alinsion  to  the 
subsequent  legislation  of  Justinian,  nhich  again 
permitted divmUaia bona  gralia.  In  the  miginal  col- 
lection, also,  no  Novell  of  kter  dale  than  the  year 
A.  D.  55^  is  abstracted. 

The  oripna]  collection  consists  of  134,  or  at 
most  125,  constitutions.  These  again  are  divided 
into  chapters,  which,  in  the  editions  subseqaent  to 
A.  D  1661,  are  doubly  numbered,  one  numbering 
running  through  the  work  fiinn  the  commencement, 
and  another  beginning  anew  with  each  constitution. 
The  125  constitutions  make  564  chapters.  This 
will  explain  tho  different  modes  of  citation.  Thus 
const.  1  consists  of  four  chapters,  and  const.  3  of 
five  chapters.  The  fourth  cluipter  of  const.  2  might 
bo  cited  as  c.  9,  or  as  const.  2,  c.  4.  Again,  the 
8th  constitution,  the  whole  of  which  makes  one 
chapter  (the  48th),  may  be  cited  as  const,  B,  or  as 
c.  44.     All  that  follows  the  126th  constitution  in 

*  In  this  epigram,  by  'Pii^ii  we  are  probably  In 
understand  Constantinople,  which  was  New  Rome. 
Perhaps  "louAioi'di'  Is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  tri- 
syllable, Youlyanon.  In  the  epigram  prefixed  to 
the  Digest  in  the  Florentine  manuscript,  we  find 
the  name  TpiSuvia^i  admitted  into  an  hexameter 
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(lie  mannacripls  and  printed  ediliona  consiala  of 
(iddiliona  forming  an  appendis  to  the  original  col- 

The  oxier  of  the  Epitome  is  vary  diiferent  from 
that  of  the  160  Noveils  in  the  ordinary  modem 
editions  of  tlie  Corpus  Juris.  Of  those  16S  No- 
valla,  seven  are  consUtutions  of  Jnstin  II.  and  Ti- 
berius, fonr  are  edicla  of  praefecti  praetorio,  and 

.1.11.666.  Of  the  168  NotsIIs,  NoveUs  114,  131, 
138,  143,  and  IfiO,  are  abslraeted  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Epitome  found  in  some  manuscripts,  and  19. 
2!,33,36,  37,  60,  116,132,133,  133,  135,137, 
139—149,  161—158,  are  altogether  wanting  in 

Tables  szhibiting  the  conesnondence  of  the  No- 
veils  in  the  Corpus  Juris  witi  the  cocrcBponding 
abstracts  in  Jalianus  may  be  (bund  in  Biener,  Gfs- 
eliiehts  der  Notreilen^  pp.  538-9  ;  Savigny^  Zeil- 
sda-iflt  loL  ir.  p.  187 ;  BSidting,  ItaliiiiiaHea,  pp. 
73—75.  The  first  thirty-nine  conetitaUone  in  the 
"  ■  le  arranged  very  irregularly,  but  the  «r- 


angeme 


L40tQ 


nat.  Ill 


the 


iliaiius  translated  from  the  original  Greek,  and 
ad  before  bun  the  Latin  text  of  those  Novelli 
h  nere  originally  published  in  Latin.  He 
13  out  the  jnwtiptioiia,  Tcriwsa  prooemia,  and 
gites,  but  gives  the  aubscriptioneB  (conlmnina 
late  at  the  end).     The  substance  of 


abridgme 


and  the 


Latin  etfle  of  the  author  is  tolerably  clear  Euidpure. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  pmfessor  living  in  a 
countty  where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language, 
at  a  Ume  when  others  were  tnuislatiog  inlo  Qreak 
the  monumenla  of  Roman  legislation,  should  em- 
ploy himself  in  compoung  a  Latin  Epitome  of  the 
Greek  Novella.  It  may  be  that  his  work  was 
composed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italians,  who  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  A.  a.  664  had  been 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Justinian,  or  for 
diose  western  students  who  flrequented  the  law 
schools  of  CoDstsntinople  and  Beiytus.  There  are 
passages  in  the  work  (e.  g.,  c.  IS.  0.  29—32)  which 
show  that  it  was  intended  for  those  who  were  not 

Among  the  cultivators  of  Roman  law  in  the 
«cho«l  of  Bologna,  this  Epitome  was  called  NimeSa, 
JWweKoe,  lAber  NoKeUaram.  It  was  probably 
known  Boriy  in  tlie  eleventh  century,  before  the 
discovery  by  Imerius  of  another  ancient  translation 
of  the  Novell!,  containing  134  constitutlmiB  in  an 
unabridged  form.  The  glossators  were  wholly  nn- 
aoquaiiited  with  the  original  Greek  Novelis.  The 
Epitome  was  perhaps  at  first  regarded  as  the  au- 
thentic work,  conlaining  the  latest  legislation  of 
Justinian.  Zachariae,  indeed,  states  {Atieodola,  p. 
202,  citiog  Pertz,  Monamenta,  vol  iii.),  that  Ju- 
lianus  is  qnoted  as  the  author  of  it  in  the  Ckpiiala 
•jiffdheimemia  as  early  as  a.  d,  826,  end  Julianus, 
apostate  I  and  monk,  is  named  by  Hugucdo  in  the 
twelfth  century  (in  an  unpublished  SHinina  Deare- 
fomm)  as  the  author  of  the  Nbwllo;  but  thu 
greater  number  of  the  glossators,  though  they  dili- 
gently studied  the  Epitome  (Ritlei,  ad  ffemecdi 
Hist  Jw,  Cte.  vol.  i.  §403),  appear  to  have  known 
nothing  of  Julianus.  After  the  Latin  translation 
of  134  Noveils  was  found,  it  seems  at  iirst  to  have 
shared  the  name  of  Noiielh  with  the  work  of  Ju- 
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lianus,  and 
by  Imerius^ 

aallienliana,  recognising  its  authenticity,  and  (Ii»- 
tinguishiiig  it  fiwra  the  Epitome  of  Julianus.  (Sa- 
vigny,  Gaic^t^k  des  liMa.  Jiechta  im  Mittelaller^ 
■vol.  ii.  pp.  463 — 486,  iv.  p.  484.)  The  Au&ai- 
(bokim,  or  Versio  VUga^  was  now  taught  in  tiie 
schools,  while  the  S^iHome  or  Novella,  though  per- 
mitted to  be  (■ead  as  a  subsidiaiy  source  .of  in- 
structioD,  so  rapidly  fell  into  disuse,  that  neither 
PulgouRs  nor  Caccialupi  ever  saw  a  copy  of  it.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  Epitome  of  Julian 
was  rc-diacovered  by  the  monk  Ambroaius  Tiaver- 
sarins,  in  A.  D.  1433,  in  the  library  of  Victorinus  at 
Mantua.  The  mtun  authority  for  this  statement 
is  Suarea,  in  his  Notii.  BaaL  §  21  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  story,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  aa  extant  letter  of  ArabroMue  (Ambrosii  Tnt- 
versarU  CamBWoTWHsis  EpkU^ae,  vol.  i.  p.  419, 
Plorent.  1759),  givmg  an  account  of  the  booka 
that  he  found  in  die  Ubraiy  at  Mantua.  He  men- 
tions a  work  Jbosnss  Cossalk  de  Variis  ^aaesH- 
oidbia,  bat  by  this  be  can  scarcely  mean  the  Epi- 
tome, for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek  book.  A 
very  elaborate  and  valuable  literary  history  of  the 
Epitome  was  drawn  up  by  Haubold,  and  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Savigny's  ZeilnArifl  As 
an  appendii  to  this  paper.  Professor  Hanel  of 
Leipzig  has  given  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
ZeUsLkrifl  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  known 
existing  manuscripts.  Though  the  pnnted  editions 
of  the  Epitome  are  numerous,  they  ate  scarce,  and 
the  new  edition  which  Hl^nel  is  understood  to  be 
preparing  will  bo  an  acceptable  boon  to  students  of 
Roman  law. 

She  following  are  the  principal  printed  ediUoDS, 
for  the  full  titles  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  above-mentioned  paper  of  Haubold.  TranBcri|il» 
if  preceding  editions  of  the  Epitome  have  from 
ime  to  time  been  mserted  m  editions  of  the  FV 
amm — that  is  to  say,  the  last  volume  into  which 
the  Carpia  Juris  CivSis  was  forraeriy  nanally  di- 

.f  the'  Noveils,  the  last  three  of  the  twelve  books  of 
the  Code,  the  Ldbri  Feudorum,  &c 

'.  The  first  printed  edition  was  published  in 

.,  without  name  or  year,  at  Lyons  in  1512,  at 

end  of  a  colh»tion  of  the  Iaws  of  the  Lom- 

ds.     The  editor  was  Nic  Boherins.    The  work, 

ich  is  imperfectly  given,  is  divided  into  nine 

cdlatimiea.     This  division,  found  in  several  manu- 

probably  made  about  the  time  of  Ir- 

neriuB,  to  correspond  with  the  first  nme  books  of 

the  Code.     The  AwdienUema  waa  suuilarly  divided 

2.  The  Epitome  tvas  next  printed  at  the  end  of 
e  AutlieMMm,  Hpnd  Sennetonios  fratres,  Lugd. 

1530.     In  this  edition  the  Epiiome,  as  in  many 

Luacripts,  ia  divided  into  two  parts  or  books, 

and,  through  a  misundentanding  of  a  manuscript 

inscription,  the  authorship  of  the  work  ia  attributed 

3.  An  independent  edition  of  the  Epitome  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  very  rate  edition  of  the  Fo/uweB, 
ipud  Ludovicum  Pesnot,  Bvo.  Lugd.  1668. 

4.  Next  comes  the  edition  of  Lud.  Miraeus  (L« 
the  prefece),  foL 


i.1561.,    Inth 


I  edition  Julianus 


the  author,  "Imp.  Jssliavtai  CoKsUtaHoties,  iaUr- 
prele  JWiOjio."  There  is  a  reprint,  with  a  prafeco 
by  Goltziua,  Jlo.  Bmgif^  1565. 
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5.  The  edition  of  Anti  ADgugUnus,  Svo.  Ilerdac, 
1S67,  Bt  the  end  o(  Avgualini  Conadtafionaia  Graa- 
mruia  Codida  Cblledio.  This  edition  is  reprinted, 
with  additions,  in  AugnBlmi  Op«ti,ToLii.  pp.266 
— 406,  fol.  Lucae,  1766. 

6.  Imp^  J'us^niani  NotKllae  ConsHtulioites^  p«r 
JtUitemmf  onlecessorem  ConatantiKi^olitaHJHa^  de 
Grruea  tramliilae.  Ex  B^liolieixi  Petri  FilAoti, 
foL  BssiL  1676. 

7.  Petri  ei  Frcaiciaci  Piihoei  Idantm  Obsenjoiir 
(mes  od  Godicem  et  NoveUai  Juatiniani  Imperataris 
per  Jaliaximi  irOTislaUa,  cam  Frasciiei  Deamarit, 
fol.  Paris,  1689. 

The  laat-mentioned  editions,  6  and  7,  are  tlie 
best  known  and  the  most  complste.     They  contain 
two  shon  woclis,  called  the  Dktaimit  pro  ConsSi- 
oral  and  the  Collectto  de  Tuioribaa.     These  had 
been  pievionsl;  printed  in  Pithou's  iicat  edition  of 
the  Collatio  Legam  Monaicarma  et  Soittana: 
(entitled  Fragmmia  qsaedam  Papiniam,  &e. 
Paris,   1573).     In  several  manuacripU  they 
attributed  to  Julianas  ;  hut  Biener,  in  his  Histt 
Aal/ienfiearum  Cbdia  Tsserlamm,  4ta.  Lips.  1( 
has  adduced  strong  argumente  to  show  that  J 
■     ■  of  them.     Their  Latii 


iafkrle 


'e  than  that  of  the  I 


unliliel;,  however,  that  these  works,  as  well  i 
aniyenl  scholia  upon  the  Epitome  of  Julianna, 
written  in  Grecian  Italy  during  the  lifetii 
Jns^niKn,  who  in  the  Dktabim  a  twice  styled 
prheqit  nosfcy,  and  in  the  scholia  (ed.  Miraei,  p, 
177)  impa-aUir  tmsta:  [Saiigny,  GesdadOe,  Stc., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  196 — 197  ;  Biener,  in  Savigny's  Zai- 
tiArifi,  Tol.  T.  pp.  338—367.) 

A  Gennan  translation  of  the  Epitome,  by  D. 
Jnstin  Gobler,  was  published  anonymously,  £>1. 
Prank.  1666. 

Zachariae  {Anecdola,  p.  202,  &c)  endeavours  to 
identify  JnJianas  with  the  author  of  a  much  shorter 
Greek  Epitome  of  the  Novella,  who  is  cited  in  the 
sources  of  Qcaeco-Roman  law  as  Anonymus.  Anu- 
nymus,  like  Jnlianus,  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  Constantinople.  Anoaymua  cites  the 
Novells  of  Justinian  in  an  order  which,  does  not 
very  conriderably  differ  from  that  of  Julianus. 
Anonymus  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in  Latin  as 
well  as  Greek,  and  was  perhaps  the  author  of  an 
ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  fragments  of 
ModesCtnus  which  occur  in  the  Digest.  Further, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  identify  the  anonymoua 
with  Enantiophanes ;  and  Enantiophanes,  like 
Jnlianus,  wasadisciple  of  Slephauua.  [Bnantio- 
PSAHEs.]  When  Italy,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Lomliards  in  A.  n.  568,  was  rent  from  the  Roman 
empire,  Julianus  may  have  turned  to  writing  in 
Greek.  Mortreueii  ^Hidtdre  de  Droii  Bj/zawtia^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  393— 3l)&),  who  agrees  with  Zachariae 
in  these  conjectures,  thinks  that  Jnlianus  was  pro- 
bably not  an  authorised  expositor  of  the  hiw,  and 
that  none  hut  jurists  specially  aathorised  could, 
without  a  breach  of  rule,  bo  cited  by  name.  The 
conjecture  that  Jnlianus  and  Anonymus  were  iden- 
tical is  controverted  by  G.  E.  Heimbaoh,  in  Rieh- 
ler-s  ffrihirrfe  JaiiriScier  foe  1839,  p.  970. 

(Winckler,  Opuecula,  vol.  1.  p.  418;  Biener, 
OadaiAte  der  NooeOex,  pp.  70—84.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

JULIA'NUS  ('IouAbiwIj),  b  physician  of  Alei- 
andna,  a  contemporary  of  Galen,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury alterChrist.  (Gal.  Adv.  JoHoti.  c.  I.  vol, 
iviii.  pt.  i.  p>  248.)  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
of  Cyprus  (Gal.  De  MeOi.  Med.  i.  7,  vol  s.  p.  54), 


JULIANUS. 
and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodin,  and  was 
said  to  have  composed  forty-eight  books  agiunsl  the 
*^  ApboiiRms  **  of  Hippocrates  {Adv.  JuUan,  I.  c). 
The  second  of  these  was  directed  against  the  second 
Aphoriam  of  the  first  section,  and  is  confuted  in  a 

unjustifiable  rudeness  and  asperity.  None  of  hia 
writings  (which  were  numerous)  are  still  citant. 
From  Galen's  mentioning  that  it  was  more  than 
twenty  years  since  he  bad  met  Julianus  at  Aics- 
andria  (De  MeOi.  Med.  p.  63),  and  that  he  was 
then  stilt  alive,  it  will  appear  that  Jnlianus  was 
living  aa  late  as  about  the  year  180  after 
Christ.  (Sea  Littri'a  Hij^/oeralea,  vol,  i.  pp. 
103,  114.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

JULIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who  nourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  An- 
tonines.  Of  his  private  history  little  is  known,  and 
different  opinions  have  been  held  ss  to  the  place  of 
h  is  birth.  Many  of  his  biographers  (as  Rivallius, 
Val.  Porsterus,,  Pancirolus,  Rutilius,  Bertrandns, 
Gull.  Grotius)  make  him  a  native  of  Milan  (Insu- 
her  Mediolanensis),  while  the  majority  of  more 
modem  writers  sny  that  he  was  horn  at  Hadrumo- 
tum,  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
These  opposite  opinions  are  both  grounded  on  a 
passage  of  Spartinnus  (Did.  Julian,  c.  1 ),  where 
it  is  asserted  that  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  emperor  who  ascended  the  throne  after  Pe» 
tinax  came  fi^m  Mediolannih,  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  from  Hadrumetum.     It  is  well  ascei^ 

/erm^  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Didius  Jnlianus,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  express  tes- 
timony of  Spartianns  {(.  c),  the  jurist  was  the 
great-grandfather  (proavui)  of  the  emperor,  not,  as 
Politianua  asserts  (Epist.  ad  Joe.  ModeslutH),  the 
nncle,  nor,  aa  Paulus  Diaconus  {Bist.  Misc.  x.  20) 
would  make  him,  the  grandfather.  Eutropius  (viii. 
9)  hesitates.  "Saivius  Julianus,"  says  he,  ''nepos 
vel,  secundum  Lauipridium,  pronepos  Snivii  Jnliani, 
qui  sub  Hadriano  pcrpetaum  composuit  edictum." 
Zimmem  (ft.  ft.  G.  vol.  i.  §  91)  ^rees  with 
Paulus  Diaconus.  Manr  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted, from  the  confusion  of  the  jurist  with  others 
of  the  same  name  and  family.     For  example.  An- 

Caea.  19),  confounds  the  jurist  w 

of  his  legal  acquiremenla.  And  this  mistake 
Aurelins  Victor  misled  the  celebrated  Hugo  Gi 
(Fhrum  Sf/iarsio,  p.  78,  ed.  Amst,  1643). 


:  therefore 


rectly  the  genealogy  of  the  fiimily. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  by  CaBaubon 

(ad  Spartiani  iJirf,  Julian.  1,  in  Ifisioriae  Augaslae 

Scr^torea),  and  was  snbseqnentiy  pursued,  with 

'' e  aid  of  two  inacriptioDB,  by  Reineaius  (I'iir. 

!d.  iiL  2,  p.  344  ;  Gruter.  laac.  p.  xviii.  2,  ID, 

459),  who  was  followed  by  Christ,  ad.  Rnperti 

luiiitad.  in  Enekirid.  Pomponii,  p.  473,  inserted 

the  usefid  collection  of  Uhlus,  entitied  Opaseala 

r  IJisleriam  Jam  penineniia,  p.  216).       The 

bours   of    fort        ■       ■  ... 


elabon 


a  have 


plored  every  u 

'mist  Julianus.  We  subjoin  tables  of  the  gene- 
dogy  of  the  &mily,  so  far  as  may  be  useful  to 
llustiale  the  relationships  of  persons  with  whom 
he  jurist  has  been  confounded.    These  tables  are 

constrncted  atcoiding   to  tlie  view   which,  upen 


DjdinB  Severus. 

PetroniuB  Jlidiufi  SevpruB, 
married  Aumilia  Clara, 
gtand-dm^htet    of  tlio 


I 


I 


I 


M     Didms     SsItios 

Jalianua      &ei  eras  | 

AugHstua^  empeiyir,  A   a30,    to   whom 

mimed        Miuilia  Diiia  Clara  was 

Scaiililla,  betrotlied 

Didii  Clnm  AugUBla, 
destined  for  her 
couatn.  the  son  of 
DidiiiB  Pcoculus, 
but  maraed  to  (  op- 
neliue   Repentinne 

(B)  MalenuU  lint  o/the  Empfror  Didim  JjiIkooib, 

faalnua  Jnlinnns,  the  jnliBt, 

HadruinaUnua,  Afer, 

M.  SalvinB  JulianiiE,  by  Dion 
Casuiis  wrongly  named  Ser- 

deatli  bj  Commodua  about 


I 


J 


\ 


Aemitia  Clara,  mamed         S,  I    at  Jnl  EUiUB,    nclu 

Petroni  a       D  d    9  of  tl  e  empe  or    be 

SeveruB,   father   of  trothed  to  tho  di  gh 

the  emperor      [bee  tar     of    the    j  mt 

(A)].  TiruntenusPalemua 

baa  been  somelmes 

onfounded  w  th  the 

jurist  J  1  iiiiua. 

It  appeirsfrom  'iparl  anuB,thtit  the  e  nperor  had 
a.btothar,  Nmn  as  Alb  n  s,andfroiBai  inacnpton 
in  Grntec  {ImcT.  p.  459,  2),  it  Iiaa  beon  thought 
that  Nnmius  Albinos  was  the  son  of  a  Vibia  Salvia 
Varia.  Hence  Reinesina  conjectuces  that  the  Vi- 
bia of  the  inscription  and  the  Aemilia  Clara  of 
Spartianua  are  the  eame  penon,  while  Heinecciue 
Buppoaea  that  Nnmius  AlbinuB  waa  adied  Ua  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor,  tliongh  he  hod  neither  the 
saraB  father  nor  the  eame  mother,  aa  being  tht  son 
ip  a  firmer  htaiand  of  a  /armer  mifi  q^  rts  am- 
feror's  fiihfr.  According  to  Heinoccins,  one  Nu- 
niius  and  Vibia  were  tho  parents  of  Numius  Albi- 
nua !  than,  after  the  death  of  Numiua  the  fether, 
Petmniue  Didias  and  Vibia  were  the  parents  of 
Didius  ProculiiB ;  then,  after  the  death  of  Vibia, 
Pelronins  Didioa  and  Aemilia  Clara  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  emperor. 
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Jalianus  was  born  about  the  jear  A.  D.  lOQ, 
after  Trajan  had  become  emperor.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  date  of  hie  laboura  on  the  Edict,  which, 
according  to  Euaehins,  were  undertaken  about  i,  D. 
132,  when  he  was  probably  praetor.  At  thb  pe- 
riod the  toffB  aimolet  were  alricily  obaerired,  and 
the  ngulat  age  for  the  proeiorship  was  about  thirty. 
(Plin.  ^  yli.  30  ;  Dion  Casa.  lii.  p.  479,)  He 
is  the  iirtt  jurist  named  in  the  Florentine  Index  to 
the  Digest,  though  there  are  fiagmenls  in  that  work 
from  nine  jurists  of  earlier  date,  and,  though  he 
was  not  the  last  of  the  Sabinians,  he  is  the  ket 
jurist  named  by  hia  contemporary  Fomponiua  in 
the  fragment  Df  Origine  Juris  (Dig.  1.  bt.  2.  a  3), 
That  he  flourished  under  Antoninus  Piua,  and  su> 
vived  that  emperor,  may  be  collected  iptna  sereral 
pasBogeB  in  the  Digest.  (Dig.  4.  tiL  2.  a.  1 8  ;  Dig. 
3  til.6.a.6.)  In  Dig.  37.  tit.  U.  a.  17,  the  Divi 
Fintres,  Antoninus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Verus,  call 
him  their fnmd,  a  desigimtion  ordinarily  given  by 
the  emperors  to  living  members  of  their  council. 
By  many  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age,  from  a  misanderatandlng  of  Dig.  40.  tit. 
5  B.  19.  In  that  pasBoge,  the  person  who  apealia 
of  having  attained  hia  7Bth  year,  and  of  being  de- 
airous  to  gain  information,  though  he  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  is  not  Juliuius,  but  the  client  who 

In  Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  5,  he  speaks  of  Jarolcnns 
as  hia  praeceplor.  It  was  usual  to  manDmiC  shivea 
before  praetors  and  consuls,  when  tliey  held  their 
levees.  Whether  the  magistiate  could  manumit  bis 
own  slaves  at  his  own  levee  was  doubted.  Jntianua 
says  that  ho  remembered  Javolenus  having  dona  so 
in  AMca  and  Syria,  that  he  followed  hia  praeceptor's 
eaimpla  in  his  own  praetorsliip  and  consulship,  and 
recommended  other  praetors  who  consulted  him  to 
act  in  the  same  manner.  It  thus  appears  that  he 
was  consul,  and  Spartianus  says  that  he  was  prae- 
fectna  urbi,ai]d  twice  consul,  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti  among  the  consulee  nrdinarii. 
He  was  in  Egypt  when  Serapias,  the  Alexandrian 

toman  who  produced  five  children  at  a  birth,  was 
1  Home.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  6.  46.)  Pancirolus  and 
others,  from  supposing  the  jurist  to  be  referred  to 

n  passages  of  the  Digest  (e.  g.  Dig.  48.  tit.  S.  s. 
12)  which  probably  relate  to  other  Salvii,  have 
conferred  upon  him  vaiiDus  provincial  governments. 
The  time  a(  hia  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  Vm  Lavicana,  for  Spar- 
tianua  (Julian,  c.  idt.)  says  that  the  body  of  the 
emperor  was  deposited  in  the  monument  of  hia 

It  vvas  andcr  Hadrian  that  he  chiefly  signalised 
h  raself.  That  emperor  was  accustomed,  when  he 
presided  at  trials,  Co  have  the  advice  and  assistance 
not  only  of  hia  friends  and  officers  of  state,  but  of 
jurists  approved  by  the  senate.  Among  tiie  most 
eminent  of  this  legal  coirodl  were  Juventius  Celsus, 
Salviiis  Julianas,  and  Neratiua  Priscus.  (Spart. 
Hadr.)  By  the  order  of  Hadrian,  he  collected 
and  arranged  the  clauses  which  the  praetors  were 
accoatomsd  to  insert  in  their  annual  edict,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  condensed  his  materials,  and  to  have 


The  . 


and  extent  of  this  refbimation  of  the  Edict  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure  and  disputed  questions  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law.  Some  legal  historians 
look  upon  it  as  a  moat  important  change,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  power  of  departing  from  the  Edict  1^ 
additions  or  inodiRcd  clauses  was  now  taken  away 


.OO' 


igle 
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istratBS.     Other  writers,  especitjiy 
1  tore'         ■'      '■ 


direct  teetimony  of  ancient 
ject  ie  scanty.  In  Const. 
Const.  Tania,  §  18,  is  conla 


st  compasa.  The 
■n  upon  this  eub- 
JUKcr,  g  IS,  End 
the  most  delftiled 
nhese  parallel  pas- 
sages, it  appears  that  in  the  body  of  the  retbcmed 
Edict,  and  m  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  ac- 
companied il,  there  was  on  enactment,  that  any 
taae  not  provided  for  might  be  ruled  eji  prh  ly 
the  emperor  and  his  magis^les.  In  Const.  Tania^ 
%  16,  Julianus  is  styled  by  Jnetinion  Ztjn""  et 
Edicti  perpetui  snhtilissimus  Conditor,  wlienee  it 
ly  perhaps  he  infeired  that  Julianns  not  only 


uroDged  tl 


:  Edict,  hi 


t  collected  the  Constitutic 
o^n  designated  by  the  VfOrd 
Legea,  He  introduced  a  new  clnuss  of  bis  own 
into  tha  Edict  (Dig.  37.  tit,  8.  s.  3).  Paauiius,  a 
contemporary  of  Jus^nion,  in  hie  Melaphmsis  of 
Eutropius  {™L  9,  Paeanms.  H.  .f),  says  that  the 
new  Edict  was  called  the  Edict  of  Hadrian,  or,  in 
Latin,  the  Edictum  Perpetanni.     The  Edi 


Hadria 


in  Cod,  1 


S.7,  w 


probably  a  special  proclamation  of  that  emperor, 
distinct  Irom  the  Edict  we  are  treating  of.  The 
name  perpetewn  ediolam  was  given  in  eady  times 
to  the  praetor's  onnW  edicts,  intended  as  iae  rule 
of  ordinary  practice,  as  distinguished  from  spedaJ 
proclamations — to  "id  good  jursdietioaia petpelaae 
ooaso,  non  quod  prout  res  incidit,  in  albo  proposi- 
tum  erat  "  (Dig.  2.  til.  1.  s.  7)  ;  but^  after  the  re- 
form of  Hadrian,  the  epithet  perpettaaa  seems  lo 
hare  ncquired  new  force.  Though  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Jm  Honorariam  were  settled 
before  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  the  Edict 
had  long  assumed  on  approach  to  permanence,  not 
only  in  matter  bnt  in  form  (for  the  earhor  writers 
upon  the  Edict  appear  to  tollow  the  same  order 
with  those  who  wrote  after  Hadrian),  the  new 
edictum  perpetuum  was  manifestly  endowed  with 
an  additions!  authority,  which,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
clude the  future  exercise  of  the  jas  edicexdi  in 
magistrates,  must  have  pnwtically  restxicted  it  to 
cases  not  provided  for  in  the  compilation  of  Juli- 
anus.  In  a  mannscript  at  Florence  (Cod.  lAurent. 
Km.  ]xsx.  cod.  6)  of  a  Graeco-Roman  Epitome  of 
Idw  of  the  tenth  century,  Hadrian  is  siud  to  have 
associated  Servins  Cornelius  with  Julianus  in  the 
task  of  consolidation  and  arrangement ;  but  the 
Oraeco-Boman  jurists  are  very  unsafe  autliorities 
in  matters  of  history,  and  the  author  of  the  cited 
Epitome  msyhavebeenled  to  mention  aComeUus 
in  connection  with  the  Edict,  from  having  heard  of 
the  ies  Cornelia  (proposed  by  the  tribune  a  Cor- 

fraetores  ex  edictis  euis  perpetuis  jus  dicerent." 
C.  CoKHKiius ;  CoBNEJ-ius,  Skrvios-]  The 
other  early  writers  who  mention  the  labours  of  Ju- 
lianus on  tho  Edict  are  Aurehus  Victor  (de  Gies. 
19),  Kusebius  (CSron.  ad  /.[r.c.  8S4,n.2147),  and 
Paulua  DiaconuB  IHiat.  Mac.  i.  20).  How  for 
the  reform  oSected  ^e  edict  of  the  praetor  pere- 
grinus  (which  was  in  the  main  similar  to  that  of 
the  praetor  urbanus)  and  the  edict  of  the  aediles 
(which  seems  subsequently  to  have  been  treated  of 
as  an  appendage  to  the  praetor's  edict,  Pauli  Sbb- 
teatiae,  i.  tit.  IS.  s.  2),  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
to  determine.  (F.  A.  Biener,  de  SalvH  Jaliioii  in 
tdtdo  praetwv  fneriHs  tUs  aestumandit^  4to.  Lips. 
1&09  ;  Francke,  da  Edicto  praeloria  uf/ranij  proe^ 
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seHim  perpdao,  Kilon.  la3B ;  Hugo,  R.R.G.  p. 
195  ;  Puchta,  ImtitatUmen,  vol.  i.  %  U4.) 

In  the  Roman  law  there  was  a  form  of  proceed- 
ing, called  the  Interdictum  Salvianum,  by  which  a 
landlord  might  obtain  possession  of  goods  of  his 
tenant,  which  had  been  pledged  us  a  security  fur 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  (Gaius,  iv.  147.)  Cujas 
suspected  that  Julianus  the  jurist  was  the  authoi.' 
of  the  Intfirdictum  Salvianum,  and  in  this  conjec- 
ture vfus  followed  by  Mtnage  (,Amoe>t.  Jw.  c  24), 
but,  as  Bynkershoeck  baa, shown  {Olmrv.  Jm: 
Rom.  L  24),  the  Interdictum  Salvianum  is  probably 
of  much  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    It 

form  of  proeceding,  which  had  been  extended  by 
equitable  construction  to  cases  not  originally  con- 
templated {iatgrdidten  vHh},  and  he  does  not  use 
a  angle  expression  to  render  it  likely  that  he  him- 
self introduced  or  invented  it.  (Dig.  43.  tit.  33. 
s.1.) 

PomponiuB  enumerates  AhumuH  Valens,  Tuscia- 
nus,  and  Julianus,  as  the  succsssors  of  JavolenuB  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Sablnian  school  of  jurists.  The 
addiction  of  Julianus  to  the  tenets  of  his  school  is 
clear,  from  many  passages  in  his  remains,  but  he  wafi 
not  an  undeviating  adherent.  Thus,  in  Dig.  43,  tit. 
24.  s.  11.  §  12,  he  differs  from  Cassius  ;  and  in 
Dig.  40.  tit.  i.  a.  S7,  Gains  observes  that  his  opi- 
nion is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Cassius 
and  Sahinue. 

He  was  a  voluminous  legal  writer,  and  a  very 
able  leaaoner  upnn  legal  subjects.  His  style  is 
easy  and  clear,  and,  though  it  has  often  been  s^d 
that  his  language  abounds  in  Graerisms,  not  one 

manifistiK,  in  such  an  expression  as  "  Idanifestus 
est  dotem  reiegaSEe,"  (Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  e.  3.)  His 
opinion  was  highly  valued  by  contemporary  and 
suceeedujg  jurists,  who  constantiy  cite  him  with 
approbation,  and  some  o£  whom  appear  to  have 
consulted  him  personally  on  dilScult  questions. 
{Vat. Frag.  77,  Dig.  37.  tit.  5.  s.  6,  Dig.  3U.  tit.  1. 
s.  39.)  He  ia  one  of  those  fbreroost  jurists  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  way  of  example  in  the 
citation-law  of  Valentinian  III.  (Cod.  Theod.  i. 
tit.  4.  s.  3.)  His  authority  ia  cited  by  emperors 
in  their  Cotistitutions,  as  by  Leo  and  Anthemius  in 
Cod.  6.  tit.  61,  a.  6,  and  by  Justinian  in  Cod.  4. 
tit.  S.  a.  10,  Cod.  2.  tit.  19.  s.  24,  Cod.  3.  til.  33. 
s.  16,  Nov.  74  pr.  Abont  457  extracta  from  his 
works  are  inserted  in  the  Digest.  In  Hommel's 
Prdinnenesia  these  fiagmenta  occupy  ninety  pages. 
He  is  more  often  cited  by  other  jnriBla  than  any 
legal  writer,  euepC  Ulpian,  Faulus,  and  Papinian, 
and  he  is  commonly  named  without  special  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  where  his  opinion  is  contained. 
Volusius  Maecianus  and  Tcrentius  Clemena  both 
call  him  JuUanns  noster  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  s.  65,  Dig. 
28.  tit.  6.  e.  6),  perhaps  as  his  pupils,  or  perhaps 
as  his  associates  in  the  imperial  council.  In  the 
fragments  of  Africanus  there  appears  to  be  such  a 
constant  reference  to  the  opinion's  of  Julianus,  that 
Africanus  is  geneiully  supposed  to  have  been  his 
pupil. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  works: — 

i.  Dtgealonim  ZSiri  XC     It  was  perhaps  this 

title  which  led  Matthocus  Blaslsrcs,  in  tho  pre&ce 

to  his  Syntagma,  to  the  blunder  of  attributing  the 

Digest  of  Justinian  to  Hadrian.     By  some  the  vo- 

wiih  the  reformed  Edict,  which  was  comprised  in  a 
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riD|le  book, '  The  Digesla,  like  ottiei'  worka  of  other 
jUTttlB  teMing  the  same  title,  appears  to  have  been 
B  sjgtem  of  Koman  law,  fbUomag  tlie  anangement 
of  the  Edict,  and  compiled  from  the  commentators 
on  llie  £e«  of  the  Edict.  In  Julian's  DigeBl,  the 
actna!  words  of  the  Edict  seem  to  have  been  in- 
serted and  inlarpteted.  The  work  cited  in  Dig.  3. 
tit.  2.  s.  1,  as  JutionnB,  libio  1"  ad  Edjclum,  is 
perhaps  no  other  than  the  Dlgesta  of  Julianus,  bnt 
(he  r^ing  of  the  FloFenCino  MS.  is  doubtful,  and 
it  ia  veiy  ]ikely  that  Ulpjanns  ought  to  he  snb- 
slitnted  for  Jullanus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  a.  32,  the 
94th  hook  of  the  Digesta  is  cited,  but  here  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  error  in  the  reading  of  Ixxxxiiii. 
in  place  of  Ixxiiiii.  Indeed,  L,  T.  Oronovius  as- 
serle  that  Che  fourth  x  in  the  Florentine  nutnuacript 
is  not  from  the  first  hand.  The  Sigeata  was  lutr 
nolnted  bj  the  Proculeian  Ulpius  Marcellus,  one  of 
the  very  few  jurists  who  seem  more  disposed, 
h  it  is  praoticabie,  ta  ccnaiuB  than  to  praise 

Julian       hence  Cujaa  remarks  (Obs.  xiii.  3S)  that 

I   re  ca     searcely  he  a  strongsr  proof  of  the  coc- 
t  fan  opmion  than  the  agreement  of  Mar- 

lins and  Juhanus.  Another  critic  was  fbund  in 
M  u  us  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  7. 
1 1  1  5-  §  3).     Cecvidiua  Scaevola  (Dig.  2.  tit. 

14       54  Dig.  1 3.  tit.  I!,  s.  10)  was  n  less  nntavour- 

bl  TJi  tator.  The  fragment  in  Dig,  4.  tit.  2.  a. 
11,  ia  inBoribed  "Paulus  lib.  ir.  Jnliani  Digest- 
omm  nolst,"  and  there  is  a  sunilar  inscripDlon  in 
Dig.  18.  tit,  £.  s.  4,  hut  Uiere  is  no  mention  in  the 
Florentine  Indei  of  any  special  wort  of  Panlus 
upon  Julianus.  There  are  376  extracts  from  the 
Digesta  of  Julianus  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  In 
modem  times,  the  celebrated  Cujaa  wrote  lectures 
on  the  Digeata  of  Julianus.  (Jac  Oajacii  ReataU- 
oaes  svlsnmes  ad  Si^vii  JnHnad  libros  Digealorain, 
Of™,  vol.  i.) 

2.  Ad  Mmiemm,  or  Ex  Miaiao,  or  Apod  Mini- 
dam  Libri  FT.  In  these  various  ways  is  this  work 
named  in  the  Florentine  Index  and  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Fragments.  [FaROX.]  This  was  a  com- 
mentary upon  some  work  of  Minicius  NataUs,  who 
lived  under  Vespasian  and  Trajan.  It  appears  to 
follow  the  anaiffiement  not  of  the  Edict,  but  of  the 
lAbH  Jm-h  CivUis  of  Sabinus.  Of  the  forty  frag- 
ments in  the  Digrat,  those  from  the  first  and  second 
book  relate  to  testaments,  bonomm  possessiones, 
legacies,  and  fidai-commissa ;  those  from  the  third, 
to  the  patria  poteslas  and  the  power  of  the  do- 
minns  j  those  from  the  fourth,  to  loans  and  con- 
tracts ;  thuso  friun  the  fifth,  to  marriage,  tutela, 

interdicts  and  procedure.'  In  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.'ll. 
§  15,  Ulpian  appears  to  cite  the  tenth  book,  but 
the  reading  ought  probably  to  be  altered  from  x 

3.  Ad  Ursdma  Libri  IV.  A  commentary  upon 
some  work  of  Urseius  Feroi.  From  the  fortj-lwo 
extracts  in  the  Digest,  it  appears  that  Julianus  in 
this  treatise  followed  the  aeries  of  the  books  of 
Sabinus. 

4.  Ds  AjniigmlaUhui  Liber  Sistgnlaris.  From 
this  work  there  are  four  extracts  in  the  Digest.  It 
ejTpltuned  the  legal  sense  ot  ambiguous  words,  and 
the  mles  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  obscure 
expreedona  in  wills  and  cuntracts. 

These  are  all  thfe  ascertained  works  of  Jnlianus, 
That  Jnlianus  wrote  upon  Sextiis  has  by  some 
been  inferred  fiwn  the  expression  "Juliano  ex 
Sexto  placujt"  m  Giuus,  ii.  218,  compared  with 
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FragiiKnia  Vuboana.  §  83  Sertnmdus,  fram  a 
raisundaratandmg  of  the  expression  "  tiaotatu  pro 
posito  "  in  Cod.  6  tit  60  s  5,  unsgmed  that  he 
wrote  %  special  ttettise,  De  Ikiali  Fraaiia 

(Manage,  Aiuoen.  Juni,  24  ,  Gml  Grotius,  ds 
Fit,  Ktoram,  n  6  §  1  ,  Strauchius,  Vttae  aligaot 
/nftjTBm,  Num  1  ,  Neiihei,  Dte  jarttmAea  Klat- 
siker,  pp  183—208  Above  all,  Hemeccius,  <& 
Sahw  julvipo,  Idarum  sua  ttetnte  C-orypkaeo^  Op 
vol.  Ji.  pp.  798—818  ,  ffalona  EdidoTUm  Edtcbr 
que  fierpefui,  ii.  3,  Op.  vol.  vii.  sect.  2,  pp.  19S-^ 
361.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

JU'LIUS,  was  ordmned  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
successor  of  Mark,  on  the  6th  of  February,  A.  n. 
337,  a  short  time  befiite  the  penod  when  the  pei> 
seeution  against  Atlianasius  was  most  fiercely 
revived  in  consequence  of  the  permission  accorded 
to  him  by  Conetanlinus,  Constniitius,  and  Constana 
to  quit  Treves,  where  he  had  been  living  in  exile, 
and  tetnm  to  Alexandria.  Julias,  who  desired  to 
be  con^dcred  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  invited 
both  parties  to  appear  before  a  conneil  summoned 
to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  June,  341,  a 
proposal  gladly  accepted  byAthanasius,  but  evaded 
by  his  opponents.  The  cause  of  the  former  having 
been  fully  investigated  befiire  this  assemUy,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  declared  guiltless  of  all  the 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged,  and 
were  restored  to  the  fall  exercise  of  ^1  their 
rights, — a  decision  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Sar- 
dica,  held  J.  D.  347,  by  permission  of  Constanlius 

of  which  the  Arian  dignitaries  reftised  to  take  any 
share,  because  the  bishops  whom  they  had  coiv. 
deinned  were  not  excluded.  Throughout  the 
struggle,  the  prelates  of  the  Western  cl  "  ' 


eagemesa 


portant  admissions  with  regard  tc 


icn  were  carefully 
iod  turned  to  the 
le  12th  of  April, 
A.  O.  352,  after  having  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 

Many  epistles  of  this  pope  connected  with  the 
Athanaaian  controversy  have  perished  j  but  two, 
unquestionably  genuine,  are  still  extant,  written  in 
Greek,  one  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
m  343,  the  other  to  the  Alexandrians  in  349,  both 
preserved  in  the  Apologia  contra  Ariimos  of 
Athanasius.  They  will  be  found  also  in  the 
Episldae  PonUfimm  Romanortim  of  Constant  (foL 
Par.  172!),  p.  360,  p.  :i99,  and  Append,  p.  69, 
with  notfis  and  illustrative  pieces ;  and  in  the 
BSdiitlaea  Fatram  of  GaUand,  vol.  v,  (fol.  Venet 
1769),  p.  3. 

The  letters  .^rf  Diim}/ii'm  AUxandiimiiii ;  Ad 
Dociim;  Ad  .(^■illam  Alesiaidrinum,  on  topics 
connected  with  the   Incarnation  ;  fiagments  oif  a 

other  tracts  collected  in  the  compiktion  of  Con- 
stant, Append,  p,  69,  all  of  which  have  at  different 


period 


cribed  to  Julius,  a 


sally  admitted  to  ba  the  work   of  other  hands, 
many  of  them  being  forgeries  hy  the  Eutychians. 

(See  Du  Pin,  ICcclesiastiea/  History  of  He  Fourth 

Cmtary;  Sohonemann,  BMioth.  Patrum  Lot.  vol, 

i.  cap.  4.  $  3  i  Bahr,  Gesdiieht.  d^r  Ram.  LttSeroit 

Snppl.  Band.  Ille  AbtheiL  §  61.)  [W.  R.] 

JU'LIOS  AFRICA'NUS,    [AniicANua.] 

JU'LIUS  AGRI'COLA.     [Abricola.] 

JU'LIUS  A'QIJILA.     [AUU1I.A.] 
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JU'LIUS  ATERIA'NUS.    [A' 
JU'LIUS  AUSO'NIUS.    [Aubonjus.] 
JU'LIUS  BASSUa     [Bashus-I 
JU'LIUS  BRIGA'NTICUS.  [BHieANTicus.] 
JU'LIUS  BURDO.    [BuBDO.] 
JU'LIUS  CALE'NUS,     [Calbnub.] 
JU'LIUS  CA'LIDUS,     [Calidos.] 
JU'LIUS  CALLISTUS.    [Callibtus.1 
JU'LIUS  CALV ASTER,     [d 
JU'LIUS  CANUS.     [Canus.] 
JU'LIUS  CAPITOLrNUS.  [C; 
JU'LIUS  CARUS.     [Cabub,] 
JU'LIUS  CEL8US.     [Cklbus-I 
JU'LIUS  CEREA'LIS.     [Chkbalis.] 
JU'LIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [CivitiB,p.  758,  b.  note.] 
JU'LIUS  CLA'SaiCUS.     [CLASBJtuB,] 
JU'LIUS  CLAU'DtUS.    [Ciaubius,?.  778, 

JU'LIUS  CCyTTIUS.     [CoTTius.! 
JU'LIUS  CRISPUS.    [Cribfos,  p.  893,  a.] 
JITLIUS  DENSUS.    [Denbus.] 
JU'LIUS  DIOCLES.     [Dioclis.] 
JU'LIUS  EXSUPERANTIUS.    [Exsupbr- 

JITLIUS  FEROX.     [Fekox,  Urseius.] 
-       JU'LIUS  FI'RMICUS  MATBRNUS.    [Fjr- 
nicus.] 
JU'LIUS  FLORUS.    [Fr.oRus.] 
JU'LIUS  FRONTI'NUS.     [F] 
JU'LIUS  FHONTO.    [Pbonto.j 
JU'LIUS  GABINIA'NUS.     [Qaeini, 
JU'LIUS  GALLIE'NUS.     [Gallien 
JU'LIUS  GRAECI'NUS.    [Qrakcin 
JU'LIUS  GRANIA'NUS.     [Qbania 
■     JU'LIUS  GRATUS.     [Fbonto,  Juli 
JU'LIUS  HYGI'NUS.     [Hvoinus.] 
JU'LIUS  LECNIDES.     [Leonideh.1 
JU'LIUS  MA'RATHUS.     [M. 
JU'LIUS  MARTIA'LIS.     [Mabtjalis.] 
JU'LIUS  MOUESTUS.    [Modebtus.] 
JU'LIUS  MONTANUS.     [Montanus.] 
JU'LIUS  NA80.     [Nabo.1 
JU'LIUS  tysSEQUENS.    [OBSBqoSNS.] 
JU'LIUS  PARIS.    tPiRiS-l 
JU'LIUS  PAULLUS.    {Paullds.] 
JU'LIUS  PELIGNUS.     [pBLiQKTja.] 
JU'LIUS  PHILIPPUS.     [Philiffus.] 
JU'LIUS  PLA'CIDUS.     [Placidus.] 
JU'LIUS  POLLUX.     fPoLLUX.] 
JU'LIUS  POLYAENUS.     [Pols-aenus.] 
JU'LIUS  PO'STUMOS.     [Postumus.] 
JU'LIUS  PUISCUS.     [Priscub.] 
JU'LIUS  ROMA'NUS.     [Romanub.] 
JU'LIUS-  BUFINIA'NUS.   [Rupinianus.] 
JU'LIUS  KUFUS.    [Rdfus.] 
JU'LIUS  SABI'NUS:     [Saeinus.] 
JUl-IUS  SACROVIR.    [Sacbovib.] 
JU'LIUS  SECUNDUS.    [Sbcundus.I 
JU'LIUS  SERVIA'NUS.    [Sbrviasus.] 
JU'LIUS  SEVERIA'NUS.    [Severianub.] 
JU'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [Sbvbbus.] 
JU'LHTs  SOLI'NUS.    [Solihos.I 
JU'LIUS  SOLON.    [Solon,] 
JU'LIUS  SPERA'TUS.     [Sfebatub.] 
JU'LIUS  TITIA'NUS.     [Titianub.] 
JU'LIUS  TUTOR.     fToTOR.] 
JU'LIUS  VALE'RIUS.     [Vaikrius.] 
JU'LIUS  VERUS  MAXIMI'NUS.    [Mar- 


ts,] 


.a.] 
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JU''LIUS  VINDBX.    [ViNDBx.] 
JU'LUS,    the  eldest    aon    of  Aaamius,    who 
claimed  the  government  of  Latiaiu,  but  WSJt  obliged 
to  give  it  np  to  his  brother  Silviufl,  and  received 

(Dionys.  i.  70 ;  Liy.  i.  2.1  AccordinB  to  the 
author  of  De  Or^.  Gent.  Rom.  15,  the  Latins  be- 
lieved Oi.it  Ascanius  was  identical  with  Julns,  and 
that  out  of  gratitude  they  not  only  deecribed  him 
ae  a  son  of  Jupiter,  but  ^0  called  him  Johns,  and 
sfterwards  JllluB.  It  is  at  any  rate  not  impoasible 
that  Jalus  may  ha  a  duninntive  of  Dins.  The 
Roman  Julia  gens  ttai^  their  origin  to  this 
Julufl.     [JutiA  Gens.]  [L.  8.] 

JULUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  patrician  family 
of  the  Julia  gena,  which  obliuned  the  highest  dig- 
nities in  the  early  limee  of  the  republic. 

1.  C  Juuuis,  L.  P.,  JuLim,  consHl  in  B.C.  489 
with  P.  PinarioB  MamercinuB  Rufiis,  in  whose 
consulship  the  Volacians  under  Curiohmos  com- 
menced war  agiuiist  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii. !.)  Livy 
omili  the  consuls  of  this  year  altogether. 

2.  C.  Julius,  C  r.  L.  h.,  Jdlus,  son  of  No.  1, 
consul  in  b.  c.  483  with  Q.  Fabins  Vibulanns,  was 
elected  to  the  office  in  consequence  of  an  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  in  tho  state,  who,  after 
the  most  violent  opposition  in  the  consular  coniitia, 
had  at  length  consented  that  C,  Julius  should  be 
choBen  as  the  popular,  and  Fahius  as  the  ariHtocra- 
tical  candidate.  Such  is  the  account  of  Dionysios; 
but  Livy  merely  says  tliat  the  discord  in  tho  ilals 
wasas  violent  this  year  as  previously.  Tho  consuls 
matched  agtunst  the  Veientes ;  hut  as  the  enemy 
did  not  appear  in  the  field,  they  relumed  to 
Rome,  after  only  laying  waslo  the  Veientine  terri- 
tory.    (Dionys.™!.  90,  9li  Liv.  ii,  43.) 

This  C.  Julius  was  a  member  of  the  first  deceni- 
vimta,  B.  c.  451,  and  it  is  recorded  es  an  instnnca 
of  the  moderation  of  the  first  decemvirs,  that, 
thongh  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  sontenci-, 
Julius,  notwithstanding,  accused  beibi'e  the  peoplo 
in  the  comitia  centurinta  F.  Scstius,  a  man  of  pati'i- 
cian  rank,  in  whose  honee  the  corpse  of  a  murdered 
person  had  been  fcnnd,  when  he  might  have  himself 
passed  seutence  upon  the  criiamel.  (Liv.  lit  33  ; 
Cic.  de  Sep.  u.  S6  1  Dionys.  x.  56;  Diod.iiL-23.) 
C.  Julius  is  Bgsin  mentioned  in  B.C.  449,  as  one  of 

the  plebeians  when  they  had  risen  in  arms  against 
the  second  dccomyirate,  and  were  encamped  upnn 
the  Avenline.  (Liv.  iii.  50  i  Aacon.  in  CHo.  Cornel, 
p.  77,  ed.  Buter.) 

3.  Vopiafiua  Julius,  C.  p.  L.  n.,  Julus,  son  of 
No.  1,  fmd  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consol  with  L. 
Aerailiua  Maniercus  in  a.  c.  473.  Livy  (ii.  54.) 
mentions  Opiter  Veigiuius  as  the  colleague  of 
Aemilius,  but  says  that  he  had  fbimd  in  some 
annals  the  name  of  Vopiacus  Julius  in  place  of 
VefginiuB.  There  were  great  civil  commotions  at 
Rome  in  this  year.  First  carao  the  murder  of  the 
tribune  Genucius,  and  the  consequent  excitement ; 
and  since  the  consuls,  flushed  with  this  victory,  ns 
they  deemed  it,  over  the  people,  pressed  the  levy 
of  troops  with  more  than  usual  rigour,  and  among 
other  acta  of  oppression  attempted  to  compel  one 
Volero  Publiliiis  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
though  he  had  previously  held  the  rank  of  centu- 
rion, the  people  at  length  became  so  indignant, 
that  they  rose  against  the  consida,  and  drove  tliem 
out  of  the  forum.  (Liv.  ii.  54,  55  ;  Dionys.  \x. 
37—41 ;  Died.  xl.  Sb ;  Floi',  i,  22.) 
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4.  C.  JuLiuSjC.  f.  C.  N,,  JiiLUS,  Bin  of  No.  2, 
VHs  conaul  in  B.  c.  417,  with  M.  QegnniiiB  Mace- 
Tinn>,  and  again  in  b.  «.  43£,  with  L.  VecKiniiu 
Tricostni.  In  die  latter  year  Borne  vaa  visiled 
with  sucli  a  giioTOus  puBtilencs,  tbitt  not  on!y  were 
tlie  Ramans  anable  to  march  out  of  thsir  own  tei- 
riLoiy  to  devastate  the  enemy's,  hut  even  of^red 
no  opposi^on  to  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  who 
advanced  almost  up  to  the  Coliine  gate.  While 
Jnlina  manned  the  walls,  his  colleague  consulted 
the  eenalo,  and  eventually  nami^  a  dictator.  (Lir. 
iii.  6S,  iv.  ai !  Diod.  xn.  29,  49.)  According  to 
Lidnins  Macer,  Jnlius  was  elected  consul  for  the 
third  lime  in  the  following  year,  with  his  eolleagne 
of  the  preceding.  Other  accounts  mentioned  other 
peraoiis  as  the  consuls ;  and  others  ag^n  gave 
consular  trihunee  this  year.     (Liv.  iv.  S3.} 

5.  L.  JULIDS,  Vop.  F.  C  n.,  JVLVS,  son  of 
No.  3,  one  of  the  three  consular  trihunea  in  B.  c, 
43S.  (Liv.  iv.  16;  Diod.  xiL3S.)  He  wae  ma- 
gisler  equitmn  in  B.C.  431  to  the  dictator,  A.  Pos- 
tumiua  Tubertus,  who  lefl  him  and  the  conaul  Ibr 
the  year,  C,  Julius  Menlo,  in  charge  of  the  laty, 
while  he  marched  agunst  the  Aequians  and  Vol- 
eoians.  (Liv.  iv.  36,  37 !  Diod.  »ii.  64,  who  places 
the  diclatorehip  in  the  preceding  year.)  In  the 
following  year,  B.C  430,  L.  Juhus  (erroneonsly 
called  hy  Cicero  C,  Julius)  was  eoneul  with  C. 
Papiriua  Ciaasus.  Having  learnt  from  the  Beachery 
of  one  of  the  trihnnes,  tljat  the  latter  intended  to 
hring  forward  a  law  which  was  much  wished  for  by 
the  people,  unpDsing  a  pecuniary  line  instead  of  the 
one  in  cattle,  which  had  been  fixed  by  tiie  Atemia 
Tarpeialex.,  B.C.  454,  the  consuie  antidpated  their 
purpose,  and  proposed  a  law  by  which  a  small  sum 
of  money  was  In  lie  p^d  in  place  of  each  head  of 
cattle  {multaiam  aestimatia).  This  law  was  occar 
aiotied,  according  to  Cicero,  by  the  censors,  L. 
Papiriua  and  P.  Pinarins,  having,  throagh  the  in- 
fliction of  hnea,  deprived  private  persons  of  ui  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle,  and  brought  them  into 
the  poasession  of  the  stele.  (Liv.  iv.  30  ;  Diod. 
xiL  72  ;  Cic  de  S^.  ii.  3S ;  Niebuhr,  Rom,.  Hat. 
vol  ii.  nole  690.) 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Julus,  consukr  tribune  in  B.C 
421,  with  three  colleagues.     (Liv.  iv.  35  j  Diod. 

7.  C,  Julius,  L.  f.Vop.  n.,  Juiua,  grandson 
of  No.  3,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  with  two 
colle^ues,  and  again  in  B.  c.  40B,  with  five  col- 
leagues. In  the  former  year  he  and  his  colleague, 
Comehus  Cossns,  vehemently  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  dictator  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  took 
part  with  hie  eoiieaguea  in  the  commencBraent  of 
the  siege  of  Veii.  (Liv.  iv.  66,  61;  Diod.  xSi. 
104,xiv.  17.)  Ho  was  censor  in  B.  0.  383,  and 
died  in  his  year  of  oflice.  (Liv.  v.  31,  iz.  34;  Pint. 
CamUl.  14.) 

B.  L.  Julius  Julus,  consulai  tribune  in  B.C 
463,  with  Hvs  colleagues,  according  to  the  Capita- 
line  Fasti.  ModoruB  mentions  only  five  tribunesj 
hut  Livy  increases  the  nmnbec  to  eight.  Six  is 
probably  the  real  number,  to  which  Livy  has  added 
the  two  censors.  The  consular  tribunes  of  this  year 
continued  the  siege  against  Veii  dming  ^e  winter. 
(Lis.  V.  1,  3;  Diod.  Kiv.  3S.) 

9.  L.  Julius,  L.  !.,  Vop.  N.,  Julds,  the  son  of 
No.  5,  and  the  grandson  of  No.  3,  ooienlar  tribune 
in  B.C.  401,  with  five  colleagnes,  and  a  eecondtune 
in  B.  C  397,  with  the  same  number  of  colle^uea. 
In   tho  former  of  tiiose  two  years   the    cansnlar 
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tribunes  entered  upon  their  office  on  tho  kalends  of 
October  instead  of  tho  ides  of  December,  which 
was  the  naual  time,  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  sns- 
Imned  by  their  predecessors  before  Veii ;  and  Iheir 
own  year  of  office  was  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  ibreign  wars  and  civil  brails.  In  the  latter  year 
Julius,  with  hie  colleague,  Poatumins,  fell  upon  the 
Tarquinienses,  who  had  made  a  plundering  inroad 
into  the  Boman  leiritory,  and  stripped  tbem  of  ths 
booty  they  had  giuned.  (Liv.  v.  9, 10,  IS  :  Diod, 
xiv.  44,  BS.) 

10.  L.JuLius  Julus,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
338,  with  iive  colleagues;  and  a  second  time  in 
B.  c  379,  with  seven  coUesguea.  (Liv.  vL  i,  30  ; 
Diod.  IV.  33,61.) 

11,  C.  Julius  Julus,  was  nominated  dictator 
in  B.  c.  352,  under  pretence  of  an  apprehended  was 
with  the  Etruscans,  but  in  reality  to  carry  the 
election  of  two  palriciana  in  the  consuls  comitiu, 
in  violation  of  the  Licinianlaw^     (Liv.  vii.  21.) 

JULUS  ANTXyNIUa    [Antonius,  No.  19.] 

JUNCUS,  a   Greek  philosopher,  from  whose 

treatise  "On  Old  Age" (If (,il  TifciB!)  consideiahie 

extracts  are  made  hj  Siobaeus,  but  of  whose  life 


tit,  115.  §26,  lie.  }  49. '"-M.  131.  §35,  e_. 
Gaiafbrd.) 

Tacitus  (^Ann.  xi.  35)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator, 
Junous  Veigilianns,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius :  but  perhaps  we 
sbonld  read  Junius  instead  of  Juncns. 

JU'NIA.  1,  The  wifb  of  C.  Marceltua,  tho 
augur,  and  the  mother  of  C.  Marcellus,  wh«  was 
consul  m  b.  c  50.  She  is  men^ned  with  great 
respect  by  Cicero  in  hie  congratulatory  letters  to  her 
son  and  husband  upon  the  election  of  the  former  to 
the  consulship.     (Cic.  ad  FOm.  xv.  7,  8.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Serviha  and  D.  Junius  Si- 
lanus,  consul  in  B.c.  63.  She  was  also  the  half- 
aialer  of  M.  Junius  Brutna,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
who  waa  the  son  of  Serviha  by  her  first  husband, 
M,  Junius  Brutus,  tribtme  of  We  plebs  m  B.  c.  83. 
Junia  was  married  to  M.  Lepidus,  subsequently  the 
triumvir.  When  Cicero  was  in  Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  SO,  he 
was  told  that  she  was  not  foithful  to  Lepidus :  he 
speaks  of  her  portrait  being  found  amongthe  chat- 
tels of  the  detauchee  P.  Vedius,  and  expresses  his 
surprise  at  her  brother  and  husband  taking  no 
notice  of  her  conduct.  He  afterwards  speaks  of  her 
in  one  of  the  Philippics  in  terms  of  praise  {proJo- 


or).     She  B( 
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won  the  affections  of  her  husband ;  and  when  she 
became  involved  in  the  conepiracy  formed  hy  her 
son  Lepidus  agiunst  the  life  of  Octavian,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  her  husband  offered  to  become 
security  fiu'  her.  (Cic  ad  AU.  y\.  1,  xiv.  B,  PkiU 
liiL  4i  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv,  Sa) 

3.  JuNiA  Tbrtia,  or  TBanrLLA^  own  sislor  of 
the  precedmg,  and  consequently  half-sister  of  M. 
Brutus.  The  enemies  of  the  dictator,  Caesar, 
spread  abroad  the  report  that  her  mother,  Sejvilia, 
had  introduced  her  to  Caesar's  favour,  when  she 
herself  became  advanced  in  years.  Tertia  was  the 
wife  of'  C  Cassius,  one  of  CasBUr'a  murderers  -,  but 
she  survived  her  hnsband  a  long  while,  for  sh«  did 
not  die  till  the  si^ty-fourth  year  after  the  battie  of 
Philippi,  i.D.  '33,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Her  property  was  very  .large  ;  but  though  she  left 
legacies  to  almost  all  the  grent  men  of  Rome,  ,sha 
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pnsBed.  over  the  emperoF  Tiberius.  Hs  did  not, 
however,  resent  the  siight,  but  nllowed  ber  funeral 
to  be  cdebr3l«d  with  all  the  nsna!  honours ;  the 
ftncesCral  images  of  twenty  iUuBtnoUB  houses  were 
oicried  befbie  her  bier  ;  "  bnt  Caesius  and  ^mtne," 
Bays  the  historian,  "  shone  before  all  the  others, 
from  the  fact  that  their  statues  were  not  teen."' 
(Suet.  Qui.  50;  Maontb.  &t  ii.  2;  Ck.  ad  AIL 
xiv.  20,  IV,  11  i  Tac  Aas.  iiL  76.) 
.  JITNIA  CALVIT^A.  •[Calvjna,] 
JU-NXA  SILA'NA.  [SitiUA.] 
JU'NIA  TORQUATA.  [Tobouata,] 
JU'NIAGENS.oneof  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Roman  gentes,  vraa  in  all  probability  originHlly 
patFician,  as  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  ills  lirst 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  connected  as  he  wn«with 
the  ftunily  ot  the  Tarquins,  could  have  been  a 
plebeian,  although  the  latter  hypotheaia  is  mwn- 
tained  by  Niebuhr.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  consul 
and  his  sons,  all  the  other  members  of  the  gens  were 
■plebeians.  [feuTtis.]  The  femily  names  and  suiv 
names  which  occoi  in  the  time  of  the  republic  are, 
BnUTUS,  BUBULOUS,  OnACCHiNUS,  ,Nohban(ts, 
■PAciAKCirs,  PaNNUS,  Pbha,  PUILUS,  SiLANUS; 
-the  f^v  who  are  mentioned  without  any  cognomen 
nre  given  below,  under  Junius.  Many  Juuii  appear 
imder  the  empire  with  other  suTniunes  than  those 
mentioned  above,  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded aa  any  part  of^the  real  J'unia  gens  :  of  these 
an  alphabetical  list  is  likewise  given  below. 

JU'NIUS,  1  .Q.  Junius,  one  ot  the  tribunes 
of  the  pleba  in  B.  c  315,  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  murderers  of  Sp.  Maeiius. 
(Liv.  W.  16.) 

2.  D.  Junius  was  stayoned  with  a  force  by  the 
consul,  Ap.  Claudius,  in  the  second  Pumc 


(Liv. 
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d  the  mouth  of  the  Vutturnua. 


'.  JuNitB,  t.  F.,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla, 
posseted  no  mean  oratorical  powers,  hut  was  un- 
able to  rise  beyond  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  on 
account  of  his  always  sudering  from  ill  health.  He 
■accused  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of  P. 
Sextius,  praetor  designalus,  £ir  bribery  at  the 
electifflia.  (Cic  Brat.  48.) 
'  4.  M.  Junius,  the  previous  defender  of  Cicero's 
client,  P.  Quintiiis,  but  waa  absenC  on  an  embassy 
.when  Cicero  spoke  on  behalf  of  Quintiua,  B,  c.  81. 
(Cic.  jiro  Quinl.  1.) 

5.  C.  Junius,  preuded  aa  judex  quaestioms  in 
the  year  of  Verres'a  praetorship,  B.  c.  74,  in  the 
'court  which  condemned  Scamander,  Fabricius,  and 
Opponicus,  Sot  having  attempted  to  poison  the 
elder  Cluentius.  The  opinion  that  this  verdict  was 
guned  by  bribing  the  jadices,  and,  among  them, 
Junius,  waa  so  strongly  believed,  and  excited  such 
miiveraal  indignation,  that  Junius,  -although  he  had 
been  aedile,  and  had  a  good  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  praetorship,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public 
life  ^together,  and  the  Judtdsm  JuAiaaam  became 
iL  bye-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous  judgment. 
(Cic  pro  a«snf.  1,  20,  27,  29,  33,  a  Verr.  i.  10, 
eii  Pseudo-Ascon.  m  Verr.  p.  141,  ed  Orelll) 
This  Junius  had  a  son  of  the  same  name.  (Pro 
a«^l.  49.} 

B,  M.  Junius,  the  praetor  before  whom  Cicero 
defended  D.  Matiinius.  (Cic  pro  Clueai.  45  ; 
Plin.  It.  N.  XXXV.  10.) 

JU'NIUS  BLAESUS.    [Blaksus.] 

JU'NIUS  CILO.    [Ciio.j 


■  JUNO. 
JU'NIUS  CORDUS.    [CoRDua,  Aeuus.] 
JU'NIUS  GA'LLIO.     [GAino.] 
JU'NIUS  JUVENA'LIS.    [Juvbnaljs.! 
JU'NIUS  MAU'BICUS.    (MAunicuaJ 
JU'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.     [Maximus.] 
JU'NIUS   MODERA'TUS   COLUMELL^Y. 

[COLUMSLLA,] 

JU'NIUS  OTHO.    [Otho.] 

JU'NIUS    PHILAROyRIUS.       [PnilAn- 

GVRIUB.] 

JU'NIUS  RU'STICUS.  [Ruhticus.] 
JU'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Saturninus.] 
JUNO.  The  name  of  Juno  is  probably  of  the 
same  root  aa  Jupiter,  and  dilters  from  it  only  in  its 
termination.  As  Jupiter  is  the-  king  of  heaven 
and  of  the  gods,  so  Juno '  is  the  queen  of  heaven, 
or  the  femide  Jupiter,  The  Ronrane  identified  at 
an  early  time  their  Juno  with  Hera,  with  whom 
she  has  indeed  many  resemblances,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  here  to  treat  of  the  Roman  Juno  ex- 
clusively, and  to  separate  the  Greek  notions 
[Hera]  entrctained  by  the  Romans,  from  those 
which  are  of  a  purely  Italian  or  Roman  nature. 
Juno,  aa  the  queen  of  heaven,  bore  the  surname 
of  Itesma,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Roma  from  early  times,  and  at  a  later  period 
her  worship  was  solemnlj  transferred  ftom  Veii 
to  Rome,  where  a  sanctuary  was  dedicat«d  to 
her  on  the  Aventinit.  (Liv.  v.  2!,  22,  xxii.  I, 
xxvii.  37  Vair  del  L  T.  67.)  She  la  rarely 
described  as  hurhng  the  thunderbolt,  and  the  main 
feature  of  hei  character  is,  that  she  was  to  the  fe- 
male sex  all  that  Jupiter  was  to  the  male,  and  that 
she  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  every  thing 
connected  with  marriage.  She  was,  however,  not 
only  the  protecting  genius  of  the  female  sex  ill 
general,  but  accompanied  every  individual  woman 
tbrongb  life,  from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  Hence  she  bore  the  spedal  snr- 
nmnes  of  Firffmalvi  and  MalroBa,  as  well  as  the 
general  ones  of  Opioena  and  Sospila  (Ov.  Foal.  vi. 
33  J  Herat.  Cana.  iji,  4,  69  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  viii. 
B4  ;  August,  rfe  (So.  Dei,  iv.  11  ;  Festua,  p,  343, 
ed.  MiiUer),  under  which  she  was  worshipped 
both  at  Lannviiim  and  at  Rome.  (Liv.  xxiy. 
!0,  xxvii.  3,-  ixxn.  30  ;  Or.  F^.  ii.  58  j  Cic 
de  Div.  i.  2.)  On  their  birthday  women  offered 
sacrifices  to  Juno  eurnamed  nalalia,  jiiat  as  men 
aacrificed  to  their  genius  natalis  (libull.  iv.  6. 
13.  Ifi)  i  but  the  general  festival,  which  was 
celebrated  by  all  the  women,,  in  honour  of  Juno, 
was  called  MatronalJa  (^DkL  if  AvL  s.  v.),  and 
took  place  on  the  1  st  of  March.  Her  protecUon 
of  women,  and  especially  her  power  of  making 
ihem  fruitful,  is. further  alluded  to  in  the  feativtd 
Populifugia  [IXct.  nf  Ant.  s.  V.)  as  well,  as  in  thii 
surname  of  FeftmEs;  F^anta,Febn^,ia  Feimolis. 
(Fest  s.o.  F^moraa,  p.  ES,  ed.  Miiller  i  comp.  Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  411.)  Juno  was  iiirther,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  thr;  name  (4 
Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
which  contained  the  mint,  (Liv.  ri.  20.)  Some 
Romans  considered  Juno  Moneta  as  identical  with 
Wnifuiirirti,  but  this  identiiicalion  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  desire  of  finding  in  the  name  Moneta 
a  deeper  meaning  than  it  realty  containa.  [MoNn- 
TA.j  The  niost  imporlant  period  in  a  woman's  life 
ie  that  of  her  mairisge,  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  she  was  believed  especially  to  preside 
over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Juga  or 
Jii^is    [Juoa],    und   had  a  variety    of   othar 
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munee,  alluding  to  the  vatioiia  occiiaions  01 
which  ihe  was  invoked  by  newly-married  people, 
Euch  sa,  Domidoca,  Ilerduca,  Fionuba,  Ciniia, 
Premit,  Fcrtunda,  Fluonia,  atid  Lucina.  (Viiv.. 
Aea.  iv.  166, 157,  with  Serv,  note;  Ov.  Heraid. 
v\.  iS;  Aagmc  deOHi.Dei,n.7,n,-ni.i:  Amob. 
iiL  7,  35,  vi.  7,  2S  ;  Feat.  s.  m)  The  month  of 
June,  which  ia  said  to  have  oriRJUally  been  called 
Jnnoniiu,  was  coneidend  to  bs  the  most  &ToiijiBb1e 
period  tor  marrying.  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  ]2  ;  Or. 
(fW.  vi.  5S.)  Juno,  hnnerei,  not  ool;  prodded 
over  t^e  Lertility  of  marriage,  but  also  otof  its  in- 
violable sanctity,  and  un(£aatity  and  inordiniUe 
love  of  sexual  pleasuces  were  hated  by  the  goddess. 
Hence  a  law  of  Numa  ordained  that  a  prostitnle 
should  not  touch  the  altar  of  Juno,  and  that  if  she 
bad  done  ao,  she  ahould  with  dishevelled  bajr  oiFeF 
a  female  lamb  to  Juno.  {Gell.  iv.  3.)  Women 
in  childbed  invoked  Juno  Lncina  to  help  them 
(Plant.  AulnL  iv.  7,  11  s  Plut  QaoeX.  jRom,  77  ; 
Propert  iv.  1,  9B  %  Amob,  iii,  9,  21,  23),  and 
niter  the  delivery  of  the  child,  a  table  was  laid  out 
for  her  in  the  house  fbr  a  nhole  week  (TertulL  de 
Anim.  39),  for  newly-bom  children  were  liltewise 
under  her  protection,  whence  she  was  aomctimeB 
confonndBd  with  the  Qreeh  Aitemis  or  Eileithyia. 
(Catnll.  xiriv.  13  i  Dionya.  HiJ.  iv.  15  j  comp. 
Matcta.) 

As  Juno  has  all  the  characteristics  of  her  hus- 
band, in  so  far  as  they  lefer  to  the  female  sex,  she 
pcesidea  over  all  human  affairs,  which  are  based 
upon  justice  and  faithfulneaa,  and  more  especially 

■'     '        ■ 'c  af^rs,  in  which "   

emed,  though  pu' 
.  sphere,  as  we  maj 
a  oi  Qaialia  tiiiA  PopvlosiCh  [Comp.  Ex- 
panda,]  In  Btruria,  whece  the  worship  of  Jnno 
was  very  general,  she  bore  the  surname  of  CV"! 
which  ia  imd  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  town,  but  it  may  Ire  connected  wift  the  Sabina 
word  'cupma,  which,  according  to  Vacro  (ife  L.  L, 
V.  159),  signified  good,  and  alao  occurs  in  the  name 
of  vicuB  CypriuB.  At  Falerii,  too,  bet  worship 
'was  of  great  importance  (Dioiiya,  i.  21),  and  so 
alao  at  Lanuvlum,  Aricia,  Tibur,  Praaneste,  and 
other  phices.  (Ov.  Fait.  VI.  49,  53  ;  Liv.  v.  2; 
2;  Serv.Qd^eavii.  739!  Sirab.  T.p.  241.) 
the  representations  of  the  Roman  Juno  that  hare 
come  down  to  us,  the  type  oi  the  Greek  Hera  is 
cominohly  adopted.  [L.  ?.] 

JCNOPU"LUS    [JiNOPDtus.] 

JU'PITER,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  JUP- 
PITER,aoonlractioHof  Zlioois  poter, or Zfeqnfer, 
and  DUniii  or  dies,  which  was  originally  identical 
with  divura  (heaven) ;  so  that  Jupiter  literally 
means  "the  heavenly  father,"  The  aanie  meaning 
Is  implied  in  the  name  Lacesius  or  Lucerins,  by 
which  he  was  tailed  by  the  Oscans,  and  "irfiich  was 
often  uaed  by  the  poet  Naevius  (Serv,  ad  Aen.  ii. 
570;  comp.  Fcst-  £.  v.  LacettwOf  p.  114,  ed. 
MiiHer;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  !5i  Gell.  v,  12.)  The 
corresponding  name  of  Juno  ia  Lucina.  It  is 
further  not  imposable  that  the  forgotten  name, 
divus  paler  Falacer,  mentioned  by  Varro  {de  L.  L. 
V.  B4,  vii.  45).  may  bo  the  same  as  Jupiter,  since, 
according  to  Featus  (9,  v.Jidae,  p.  08,  ed.  MUler), 
&landum  was  the  Etruscan  name  for  heaven.  The 
aumame  of  .%(D»iaJu  (August  lis  Cio.  2)e^  vii,  1>) 
likewise  alludes  t*  the  dome  of  heaven. 

Aa  Jupiter  was  the  loid  of  heaven,  the  Bomana 
attiibuted  to  him  power  over  all  the  changes  in 
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the  beavenSi  w  lain,  storms,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, whence  ha  Bwlthe  epithets,  of  Plamus,  fU- 
gurator,  ToaitrHalii,  T\maia,  Ftdminaiar,  and  &• 
renalor.  (Appul,  afe  Maad.  ST  ;  Fcst,  s.  v.  pror- 
sam;  Suet.  Aug.  91;)  Aa  the  pebble  or  flint 
stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  lightning, 
Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such  a 
stone  in  bia  band  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  (Amob. 
yL  25)  ;  and  in  ancient  timea  a  flint  atone  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  embolic  representation  of  the  god. 
(Sarv.  od  Aen.  \m.  641  ;  August  de  0!v.  Dei,  iL 
29.)  In  conctnding  a  treaty,  the  Somana  took 
the  sacred  symbols  M  Jupiter,  vii.  the  sceptre  and 
J^int  stone,  ti^ther  with  aome  grass  fiom  his 
temple,  and  the  oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion 
was  expressed  hy  per  J/men  Lapidem  jware, 
(Fest  s.v.  Fcrelrias;  Liv.  xii.  43  ;  AppnI.  de 
Deo  SocTja.  4  i  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL  12  ;  Gell.  L 
21;  Polyb.  iiL  26.)_  When  the  country  wanted 
nun,  the  help  of  Jupiter  waa  soi^ht  by  a  sacrifice 
called  a^uilicium  (TertulL  Apol.  40);  and  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  calling  down  lightning,  see  Ejoi:- 
CIUS.  These  powers  exercised  W  the  god,  and 
more  especially  the  ^luiderbotl,  which  w^  ever  at 
his  command,  made  him  the  highest  and  most 
power^  among  the  goda,  whence  he  is  ordinarily 
called  the  best  and  most  high  (optioiua  maximus), 
and  his  temple  stood  on  the  capitol ;  for  he,  like 
the  Gieek  Zens,  loved  to  erect  his  throne  on  loAy 
hilla.  (Liv.  i,  10,  33,  xliii.  65.)  From  the  capitol, 
whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  C^itolinus 
and  Tarpeius,  he  hioked  down  upon  the  forum  and 
the  city,  and  from  the  Alban  siii  eacred  mounts  he 
surveyed  the  whole  of  LatLum  (Feat 


Moos),  for  he  w 


I  the  protector  of  tl 


city  and 


the  surrounding  country.  As  such  be  n 
shipped  by  the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their 
ofiice,  and  a  general  retaming  from  a  campaign  had 
first  of  all  to  0^  up  his  thanks  to  Jupiter,  and  it 

IS  in  honour  of  Jupiter  that  the  victOTious  ge- 

:ial  celebrated  bb  triumph,   (Liv.  ixL  63,  xH. 

!,  xliL  49.)  The  gcd  himself  was  therefUrs 
designated  by  the  names  of  Imperator,  Victor, 
Invictus,  Stator,  OpituluB,  Fereirius,  Praedator, 
Triuraphator,  and  the  like.  (Liv.  i.  12,  vL  29,  x. 
39i  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  621 ;  August  de  Civ.  Dei,  viii. 
■  ■  Serv.  ad  Aea.  in.  233 ;  Appul.  de  Maad. 
Festus,  a.v.  Opitvlaif  Cic.  de  L^.  li.  11,  tn 
-.  iv.  58.)  Under'  all  these  sumamea  the  god 
had  femples  or  statues  at  Rome ;  and  two  temples, 
viz.  those  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  the  Mueian  gate  and 
Jupiter  Feretriua,  were  believed  to  have  been 
bnilt  in  the  time  of  Bomalus.  (Liv.  1.  12,  41 ; 
Dionys.  ii.  34,  50.)  The  Roman  games  and  the 
Feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated  to  hhn  under  the 

imes  of  Capitolinns  and  Latialis. 

Juiflter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans, 
determined  the  course  of  all  earthly  and  human 
affiars :  he  foresaw  the  future,  and  the  events  hap- 
pening in  it  were  the  leiults  oF  his  will.  He  re- 
vealed the  future  to  man  through  signs  in  the 
heavens  and  the  fiighl  of  birds,  which  arabenca 
called  the  messengers  of  Jupiter,  while  the  god 
himself  is  dcMgnated  aa  Prodigiida!,  that  is,  the 
"  prodigies.  (Plant  AmjAitr.  ii.  2,  107.) 
ame  reason  Jupiter  was  invoiced  at  the 
beginning  of  every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or 
probne,  togethec  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  b»- 
ginning  itself  (August  da  Ov.  Dei,  vii,  S  ;  Liv. 
viii.  9  ;  Calo,  de  B.  R.  134,  141  ;  Macrob.  SaU  i. 
16} ;  and  rams  were  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  tb« 
uu  3 
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idiiB  of  every  inootli  by  his  flanven,  wliile  a  reraale 
Imab  and  a  pig  were  offered  to  Jnno  on  the  ka- 
lends of  every  manth  by  the  wife  of  the  rei  a 
ram.  (Macrob.  Sal.  1 16  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  687  ; 
a,  V.  Idulii  Ovis.)  Anotler  saeidfice,  cooHSting  of 
a  ram,  was  offered  lo  Jnpiter  ia  tha  regia  on  tlie 
nundines,  Ibat  is,  at  tbe  beginning  of  eyery  week 
(Macrob.  Sal.  i.  16  ;  Featus.  a.v.  nsnditias)  ;  and 
ii  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  first  day 
of  evory  period  of  time  both  at  Rome  and  in  La- 
tium  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  mariEed  by  fesci- 
vala,  BaeriliceB,  or  libations. 

It  seems  to  be  only  a  neceasniy  raneequence  of 
what  has  been  already  swd,  that  Jnpiter  was  con- 
sidered as  the  gnardiiui  of  law,  and  as  the  pro- 
tector of  justice  and  virtae  i  he  mantained   the 

actions  which  veK  based  upon  ^thfiilness  and 
justice.  Hence  Fides  was  b[a  companion  on  the 
capital,  along  with  Victoria ;  and  hence  a  traitor 
to  hia  country,  and  peraona  guilty  of  pprjary,  were 
tbrown  down  the  Tarpsian  rock.  Falthliilness  !s 
mani^ted  in  the  iotemat  relations  of  tlie  state,  as 

in  both  respects  Jnpiter  was  regarded  as  its  pro- 
tector. Hence  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  the  guar- 
dians of  the  bond  of  marriage  ;  and  when  the  har- 
mony between  hnsband  and  wile  was  disturbed, 
it  waa  reatored  hy  Juno,  sumamed  Concilialiix  or 
Viriplao,  who  had  a  sonctnary  on  the  Palatine. 


(Fesl 
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Not  only  the  family,  however,  but  all  the  poU^al    i 


JUSTINIANTJS. 
bodies  into  which  the  Roman  people  was  divided, 
such  as  tbe  gentes  and  curiae,  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  king  and  queen  of  tiiir 
gods  i  and  so  was  the  whole  bod;  of  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  the  Roman  state  itself.  The  feet 
of  Jnpiter  being  further  considered  as  the  watchful 
guardian  of  property,  is  implied  in  his  surname  of 
Herciua  (from  the  ancient  Aerciumt  property),  and 
from  his  being  expressly  called  by  Dionpius  (ii. 
74),  Spioi  Zeiii,  LB.  Jupiter  Tecminns,  or  the  pro- 
tector of  boundaries,  not  only  of  private  property, 
but  of  the  state. 

As  Jupiter  was  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
toIouF  waa  sacred  to  him,  white  animala  were  sa- 
criliced  to  him,  hie  chariot  was  believed  to  be 
drawn  by  four  white  horaes,  his  priests  wore 
white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white 
when  they  offered  eaciifiees  in  the  Capitol  the  day 
they  entered  on  their  office.  (Festus,  s.  v.  alboffo- 
ierum  pileuta.^  When  the  Rooiana  became  ac- 
quoted  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  they 
naturally  idenUfied  Jupiter  with  Zeus,  and  afler^ 
wards  with  the  Egyptian  Amraon,  and  in  their 
representations  of  the  god  they  likewise  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  [Zbus  ;  comp.  Har- 
tung,  Die  ReUff.  der  flSni.  voLii.  p.  8,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

JUSTI'NA.     [Valentinianus.] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  I.  FLA'VIUS  ANI'CIUS. 
surnamed  MAGNUS,  or  tub  6beat,  emperor  uf 
Const ANTiNOFLB  and  Rome  from  a.  d.  627  to 
His  descent  and  &mily  conne   ' 


the  following  genealogical  table : — 


A  Gothic  &rmec  or  shepherd. 


STiNus  I.,  PtAVjus  Aniavs^ 
518  1    died   in   627    without 

r 


t 


JuBTtNlAUUS,  FlAVIUS  AnICJUS,      VjGILANriA, 

bom  probably  in  4S3  {see  the         m.  Dulcia- 
text  below) ;   adopted  by   the         simuBi 
emperor  Justinns  I.  in  620  ; 
emperor   627  ;   died   I4.th  of  [ 

November,  o65  ;  m.  Theodora,  ].  Bab. 

who  died  in  HiS,  and  by  whom 
he  left  no  iaeue.  Some  illegi- 
timate children  are  mentioned. 


I.  JUSTINUB  II.,  FlAVIUS 

Anicius,  surnamed 
Thrax,  emperor  565; 
died  Bth  of  October, 
570;  m.  Sophia,  niece 
of    the  empress  Theo- 


l    BlDDRItlS, 

Baduabius, 
or  Baudumus 
Curopalata  ?,  m 


J_ 


Arab 


I 


died  Baduanus,  •^  ■" 

ocBidiuius,  pho 

Curopalata.  ^""f 

(Du  Cnnge,  FaoiU.  Bgzunl.  p,  95,  &c,) 


Btglbnza,  Latiuised 

ViOILANTIA  ;      m. 

Istocua,  Latinised 
Sabatiua. 


I 

3.  GERHANua,  Patncius. 
a  great  general,  died  641 ; 
m.  1.  Pesaara  ;  2.  Ma- 
tbssuenta,  daughter  of 
EDthaiic,king  of  the  East 
Goths,  and  the  celebrated 
queen  Amalasuutha. 


I 


I 
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JUSTINIANUS. 

The  cLitu  of  the  biith  of  Justinliui 
llth  of  Mbv,  A.B.  1«3,  mL'ATlde  Virifir  la 
Saics  (vol.  1.  p.  409),  where  tlie  qnestion  is  cri- 
ticallj  investigated.  His  birthplace  was  the  village 
nfTauKsium,  in  the  district  of  Bederiana,  in  Da 
duiiflf  where  he  afterwArds  built  the  splendid  ci  ^ 
of  Justiniana,  on  the  site  of  which  etaode  the 
modern  town  of  Kwtendil.  (See  D'Anville, 
moire  aur  derof  mifes  qui  oni  porl€  le  nom  de  Jtts- 
iiaiaiia,  in  tile  Slstvol.  of  Memeii-esde  VAoadimie 
ilea  Iaaarg>tKia  el  Bdlei  Lettms.) 

At  an  eady  age  Justinian  went  lo  Constanti- 
nople,  where  hu  uncle  Justin,  wbehadrieentahigll 
military  honours,  took  care  of  hia  education  and 
advancement.  During  some  time  he  lived  aa  nn 
hostage  aX  the  court  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  East 
Gotha.  After  the  accession  of  hia  uncle  Justin  to 
[he  imperial  throne,  in  SIB,  he  rose  to  eminence, 
nad  prepared  his  own  fortune  by  securing  that  of 
the  emperor.  Active  in  the  destruction  of  the  eu- 
nuch Amantius  and  his  aasociates,  he  contrived  or 
perpetrated  the  murder  of  Vilalian,  the  Goth,  so 
1  by  hia  rebellion  against  tie  emperor  Anas- 


iluB,  and  B 


a  the 


^  . .'  of  Justin   and  Justinian. 

ill  his  £uthful  allegiance,  Justuiian  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  Aaa  ;  but  ho 
was  no  warrior,  and  pr^cred  remaining  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  canvassed  the  fiiendship  of 
the  clergy  and  the  senators.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  consulship  in  521,  and  his  influence  became  sa 
great,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  senate,  the 
aged  emperor  adapted  him,  and  procl^med  him 
co-emperor,  Ist  of  April,  627.  Justin  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  and  Justinian  was  crowned  by 
the  patriaich  of  Constantmople,  together  with  his 
wife,  the  actress  Theodora,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  empress,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  bis 
mother  and  other  rektivcs.     [Thsodoba.] 

Justinian  signi^sed  !iis  accession  by  public 
festivals  more  splendid  than  the  Greeks  had  ever 
witnessed,  and  the  money  alone  which  was  distri- 
buted among  the  people  is  said  to  have  amounted 
ta  388,000  pieces  of  gold.  Had  he  tiot  been  an 
excellent  financier,  his  extravagances  might  have 
impeded  his  operations  against  the  enemies  of  the 
empire,  sgwnBt  whom  he  was  ohliged  to  prosecute 
the  war  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  he  understood  thoroughly  tlie  subtle  art  of 
emptying  tiiose  purses  again  which  his  liberality 
had  Klled  ;  and  if  his  generals  were  not  successful 


It  for 


Tlie  Hans  on  the  northern  shores  of  tlio  Eui 
espedally  around  the  Pains  Maeotis,  or  the  Sea  of 
Azot  were  either  subjugated  or  submitted  volun- 
tarily i  and  the  Arabs,  who  made  frequent  inroads 
in  to  Syria  at  far  as  Antioch,  were  likewise,  though 
with  more  difficulty,  compelled  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities. The  relations  between  Conslantmople  and 
Persia  were  of  an  indifteient  character,  and  an 
open  waJ  hroke  out  between  the  two  powers,  when 
JnstiniBit  promised  to  assist  Tzathus,  the  king  of 
the  Lasi,  between  Pontus  and  the  Caucasus,  who 
came  to  Constantinople  to  implore  the  md  of  the 
Itomans  against  the  Persians.  In  the  hrst  cam- 
[Kitgn  against  these  hereditary  enemies  of  Home, 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  Be^sarius,  Cyricus,  and 
Fetrua,  were  defeated ;  bnt  their  successor,  Petms 
Notarius,   was  successful.     The  war  was  chiefly 


and  lasted  till  632,  whei 
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s  many  deleats  as  victories,  but  withont 


being  compelled  by  necessity,  J  ustini 
with  Chosroes,  the  Persian  king,  who  desisted 
fi-om  further  hostilities  on  recoivmg  an  annual 
tribute  of  4*0,000  pieces  of  gold.  Justinian 
wished  for  peace  with  Persia,  because  he  intended 
to  make  war  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  to 
subdue,  if  possible,  the  political  fections  by  which 
the  empire  had  so  often  been  shaken,  and  which 
had  created  a  fearful  riot  in  the  very  year  that  the 
peace  was  conclnded  with  Persia.  In  January, 
632,  Justinian  honoured  the  public  feast  in  tlie 
hippodrome  with  hia  presence,  being  surrounded  by 
vast  numbers  of  the  "  Blue  Action  "  (of  Bfni-oi), 
who  were  adherents  of  the  ortbodoK  Cathohc 
church,  and,  consequently,  partisans  of  the  ortho- 
dox emperor.  Suddenly  some  of  the  "Green  &c- 
tion  "  (qI  ^pA'T^vo^)y  who  biul  sliwdj  made  much 
noise,  rase  and  complained  of  several  grievances, 
especially  that  the  emperor  patronised  the  Blue, 
and  showed  hmiself  too  indulgent  towards  their 
riotous  and  dissolute  conduct.  They  further  com- 
plained of  iiscal  oppression  aiid  the  partial  adminia- 
tmtion  of  juste.  In  aU  these  points  they  wero 
perfectly  right.  The  emperor  answered  them 
through  a  crier  (MarflitTup,  the  Latin  Mandator), 
and  a  long  dialogue  ensued,  which  grew  more  and 
nore  vioWt  on  both  sides,  and  which  Theophanes 
{ives  with  apparent  fidelity.  The  Blues  took  ^e 
imperor's  part ;  the  quarrel  came  to  blows,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  within  the  hippodrome,  the 
infuriated  factions  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  soon 
Constantinople  was  filled  with  murder  and  blood- 
shed. The  houses  of  the  leaders  of  the  tv 
demolished,  others  were  se 
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body  being  engaged  either  in  saving  their  own  lives 
or  in  attempting  the  lives  of  others,  tke  flames 
id  fiirai  street  to  street,  and  a  generd  confla- 
on  consumed  thousands  of  houses,  the  chureh 
of  St  Sophia,  a  laige  part  of  the  imperial  palace, 
the  baths  of  Zenxippus  (AJeiander),  the  great. hos- 
pital of  Sampso,  and  a  vast  number  of  churches 
and  public  or  private  palaces.    After  five  days' 
murder  and   plnnder,  many  thomands   of  dead 
bodies  coveied  the  streets,  or  lay  roasting  among 
ig  ruins-      These  riots  are  known  by   tho 
of  the  yiira  riots,  tho  word  vitro,  "  be  vic- 
torious," having  been  the  war-cry  of  both  the  Blue 
and  the  Green.     Unfortunately  for  the  emperor, 
the  two  factions,  after  fighting  against  each  other, 
pereeived  that  the  victoiy  of  neither  would  remove 
those  abuses  against  which  the  Green  had  first 
a,  and  they  consequently  formed  an  union,  and 
ted  th^r  fnry  agjunat  such  of  the  imperial 
olHcers  as  were  most  suspected  of  peculation  and 
!sion.     The  chief  objects  of  iheir  haticd  were 
_  laestor  Tribonian,  the  jurist,  and  the  praefeol 
John,   of  Cappadocia ;    Justinian  deposed  them 
'     '     in  order  to  appease  tile  popular  fiiiy,  but 
in.     HypatiuB  and  Porapeius,  two  nephews 
of  tho  late  emperor  Anaslasias,  who  were  removed 
irom  tho  court  beranse   they  were  suapecled  of 
being  engaged    in    the   riots,  were,    apparently 
sinst  their  will,  chosen  by  the  populace  to  act  as 
eir  leaders ;  Hypatius  was  proclaimed  erapeior, 
id  Justinian,  despairing  of  quelling  the  rebellion, 
prepared  to  fly  with  hia  treasures  to  Heracleia,  in 
Thrace,  none  of  hia  ministers,  not  even  Belisarius, 
laving  succeeded   in   discovering  any  means  nl 

iiould  have  been  lost  but  for  his  wife  Tbeodoia, 
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viho  estreised  ui  eitraordinaiy  Influence  over 
him.  Boii^  present  nt  the  priiy  coiuica,  where 
the  emperor  declared  his  resolulioa  of  leaving  the 
cily,  she  Taae,  and  with  impiressire  words,  sometimes 
repfoacliing  and  sODietinies  encoui^nig,  prodnced 
B  happy  change  in  the  minds  of  Justinina  and  his 
councillors.  Narsea  hrihed  the  chiefs  of  the  Blue, 
and  soon  rekindled  those  hostihties  hetween  the 
two  &ctiana  which  only  an  extraordinary  event 
had  appealed  for  a  moment ;  and,  sure  of  the  aa- 
uatance  of  the  Blue,  BeUsariua  led  a  body  of  3000 
veterans  against  the  hippodrome,  where  the  Oreen 
had  tbrtified  themselves.  In  a  dreadful  cam^ 
30,000  of  the  Green  were  massacred  within  the 
space  of  one  day ;  and  Hypatius  and  Pompeiue 
having  been  mads  prisoners,  were  led  to  death, 
with  eighteen  other  leaders  of  patrician  or  con- 
anhir  rank.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  terrible 
riole  that  had  ever  happened  at  Constantinople  j 
but  the  power  of  the  Green  was  for  from  being 
broken,  and  the  two  factiona  continued  to  make 
the  hippcdiome  an  occasional  scene  of  bloodshed 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Justinian. 

Immediately  after  these  troubles  Justinian  made 
serious  pcepuationa  for  a  war  agiunat  the  Vandals. 
His  pretext  was  to  avenge  the  deposidon  of  the 
aged  Hilderic,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Vandals, 
and  a  great  favourite  of  Justinian,  on  account  of 
his  OTthodoxy,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  throne 
by  the  warrior  Gelimec  ;  but  his  deugn  upon  Cnr- 
th.igo  was  blamed  by  the  people,  who  had  in  mind 
(he  unhappy  cnnipiugn  of  Ebsiiiacus  against  the  Van- 
dals in  A.  D.  468,  and  still  ttore  so  by  most  of  hie 
ministecs,  espedally  John  of  Cap^ocia,  who, 
however,  acted  from  very  selfish  motives,  [Jo- 
ANNBS  of  Cafpadoci.1.]  Noc  doee  it  appear  that 
Justinian  originated  the  plan,  which  seems  to  have 
been  aaggested  to  him  by  Theodora  and  Antonina, 
the  will;  of  Belisariua,  and  to  which  he  was  finally 
pereuaded  by  thia  great  general.  This  was  the 
last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  on 
neithei'  side  was  it  carried  on  by  Romans  or  Car- 
thaginiana,  those  who  boasted  Of  the  former  mime 
being  Greeks  and  Scythian  or  Gothic  barbarians, 
while  the  defendere  of  Cartilage  were  a  mixture 
of  Germans  and  Slavonians,  commanded  by  Ger- 
manic chiefs.  An  army  of  35,000  aoldiers,  oom- 
Wanded  by  Belisarius,  left  the  Boaporua  in  June, 
633,  in  a  fleet  of  500  ships,  manned  by  20,000 
mariners,  and  among  the  troops  were  several  thou- 
sand archers  with  coats  of  mail,  who  fought  on 
horseback,  and  of  which  Procojuus  gives  a  descrip. 
tion  whidi  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  biave 
Caucasians  in  our  time.  From  the  Bosporus  the 
fleet  made  for  Methone  (Modon),  in  Messenia, 
where  the  troops  wei«  hinded,  and  remained  a  short 
time  on  the  shore  to  refresh  themselves ;  thence 
they  sajled  ronnd  the  Peioponneaus,  reached  Zanle, 
and  cast  anchor  at  Cancana,  about  60  miles  from 
Syracuse    where  they  were  welt  treated  by  the 

hs — a  era     ac        imprudence  on  thek  part  — 
d  h  J  H  lally  ai  ded  on  the  A&ican  shore,  near 

p  ntery  Caput  Vada,  now  Capandia,  at 
fi       day  m  y  south  of  C^h^fe.     Gelimer, 

ng  d    patch  d  part  of  his  army  and  fleet  for 
nq  Sardinia,  was  unable  to  o^r  any 

ftcc  e  lane  moreover,  the  aborigines  of  the 
cy  ai  d  th  d  scendanls  of  the  former  Roman 
seltlers,  received  the  Romans  as  Catholic  brethren, 
and  Belisarius  advanced  as  far  as  the  palace  of 
Grasse,  only  50  miles  fi-om  Carthage,  meeting  only 
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with  friends,  and  not  with  enemies.  At  10  miles 
distance  from  Carthage  the  Romans  encountered 
the  main  army  of  the  Vandals,  who  were  routed, 
and  so  completely  dispersed,  that  Geluner  despaired 
of  defending  his  capiMl  with  success,  and  fled  inte 
the  interior,  in  o^er  to  collect  a  new  army.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
533,  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  opened  their  gates 
to  the  victor,  not  only  without  resistance,  but  with 
mamfestationa  of  joy.  While  Belisarius  employed 
his  time  in  repairing  the  fbrtiiicationa  of  Carthage, 
Gelimer  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  number 
of  troops,  and  his  brether  Zano,  who  had  mean- 
while conquered  Sardinia,  returned  in  haste  with 
his  army,  which,  however,  was  only  5000  men 
strong,  and  joined  Gelimer  in  his  camp  at  Balla, 
five  days'  journey  from  the  capilal.  They  marched 
upon  Carthage,  uid  their  forces  increased  daily  ;  so 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Trioimeron,  SO  miles 
from  Curtbage,  they  commanded  an  army  ten  times 
more  numerous  th^  that  of  Belisarius.  But  the 
Vandals  who  defended  Africa  were  no  longer  the 
same  who  had  conquered  it :  they  wen  enervated 
by  the  climate  and  the  luxuries  of  the  South ;  and 
in  a  pitched  batfle  at  Tricameron  they  were  en- 
tirely deieated.  Gelimer  fled  into  the  mountcuns 
in  the  South,  but  whs  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Pharas,  who  kept  him  besieged  in  a  castie  on 
Mount  Papua,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  he  at  last  surrendered,  and  after 
having  been  presented  to  Belisarius  at  Carthage, 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  treated 
by  Justinian  with  great  generouty,  [Gblimsr,] 
After  the  conquest  of  Caithage,  Belisarius  reduced 
the  whole  tract  of  Africa  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  columns  of  Hereules, 
and  brought  likewise  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  as  well  as  the  Baleares,  under  the  authority 

The  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
was  followed  by  a  war  with  the  East  Goths  in  Italy, 
which  arose  out  of  the  following  circnmatances,  in 
which  the  cunning  and  artfulness  of  Justinian  were 
no  less  con^icuoua  than  the  frank  hetniam  of  Belisa- 
rius, Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Justinian,  tiie 
young  king  of  the  East  Goths,  Athalaric,  died,  and  his 
mother  Anmlaauntha,  a  highly  gifted  woman,  who 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  ihe  great  Theodoric, 
succeeded  her  son,  and,  in  order  to  estitiJish  her 
power  the  better,  married  her  cousin  Theodat.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Justinian  contemplated  a 
marriage  with  that  queen,  although  he  was  already 
married  to  Theodora  j  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
m  order  te  obtain  his  ends,  he  would  have  sacri- 
liced  both  hie  wife  and  king  Theodat  Suspecting 
his  designs,  Theodora  secretly  negotiated  with 
Theodat,  and  made  him  great  promises,  if  he  would 
put  Amalasuntha  iD  death.  Theodat  saw  his 
danger,  and  lost  no  time  in  seizing  hia  unfbrtunato 
queen,  and  confining  her  in  a  castle,  where  she  was 

(634).  The  anger  of  Jnstiiuan  was  extreme,  and  as 
the  Gothic  kingdom  was  shaken  by  political  fictions, 
while  his  'Own  power  had  much  increased  through 
his  conquest  ofAfrica,be  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
Italy.  The  pretext  he  alleged  was  to  avenge  the  mu> 
der  of  Am^asuntha,  He  began  his  hostile  demon- 
strations by  demanding  the  ^rtrcsa  of  Lilybaeum, 
in  Sicily,  from  the  Goths ;  Lbis  town  had  been 
given  to  Thrasimond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  but  after  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Vandsls  in  534,  the  Ooths  occupied  the  town, 
and  refused  to  surrender  U  to  Justiwiaiv,  when  he 
claimed  it  as  an  append^^  of  &«  Vandal  kiog- 
diitn.  Thus  the  nar  broke  out,  the  chief  erentg  of 
which,  till  the  firiaJ  recal  of  Belisariua  in  648,ara 
relal«d  in  the  life  of  Bblisariub.  Whoa  Beli- 
BsriuB  wae  retailed,  the  Ronian  army  was  in  a 
critical  po«don,  because  the  hiBve  Gothic  king, 
Totilus,  had  gained  great  adviuitages  over  Belisa- 
rius,  and  after  his  recal  the  Gotha  made  such  pro- 
gress as  to  reduce  the  Boman  power  in  Italy  to  a 
shadow.  Totilaa  took  Rome  by  a  stratagem,  re- 
stored the  senate,  and  made  it  once  more  the  seat 
of  the  Gothic  empire.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Cala- 
bria, took  Tareotnm  and  Rhe^mn,  conquered 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  nnd  despatched  a 
fleet  of  300  gallies,  which  were  probably  manned 
by  Qreek  natives  of  Sonthem  Italy,  Ibr  the  Qaths 
were  no  mariners,  to  the  coast  of  Greece,  whoK  the 
Gothic  warriors  IsKded,  and  spread  ti^rror  among 
the  inhabitants.  They  pushed  aa  &r  aa  Nicopolis 
and  Dcdooa,  and  Totilas  sent  envoys  to  Justinian, 
offering  him  peace,  and  promifung  Co  assist  hira 
againat  any  enemy,  if  he  would  desist  &om  hia 
designs  tipon  Italy.  Justinian  would  perhaps  huve 
accepted  his  oilers  but  for  the  circumstance  Kial  the 
Goths  being  Arians,  the  orthodox  church  in  Italy 
was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  schismatics. 
Fieah  troops  were  consequently  sent  to  Italy,  and 
Genuanus,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  who  was 
renowned  by  many  victories  over  the  Bnlgaflans, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Mauritaniaus,'was  destined  to 
command  thcni,  but  died  at  Sardica,  in  lUyriciun, 
on  his  march  to  Italy.  [GEnUANua,  No.  2.]  The 
choice  of  Germanus  proves  the  danger  in  which  the 
empire  was  placed  by  the  victories  of  Totilas.  This 
plince  was  dear  to  the  Goths  through  his  marriage 
with  Mathasuntha,  daughter  of  Amalasunths,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great  j  and  as 
he  was  also  one  of  the  best  Roman  generals,  a 
suspicious  man  like  Justinian  must  have  had 
urgent  motives  for  sending  him  into  Italy,  where, 
in  case  of  success,  he  had  still  greater  chances  of 
becoming  king  of  the  Ooths  tlian  BelisatiuB  could 
have  had  in  making  himself  independent  in  Africa. 
But  Germaniis  was  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  cha- 
racter as  to  be  above  the  snspicitins  even  of  a  Jus- 
tinian. The  mere  feet  of  his  being  appointed  to  the 
command  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  ere  the  eunuch  Narsea  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  the  Gothic  fleet  had  been  defeated,  and  Sicily 
reconquered  by  Artabanus.  Narses  led  the  Boman 
army  round  die  Adriatic  into  Italy,  while  a,  fleet 
followed  him  along  the  shore,  and  in  a  dreadful 
battle  at  Tagina  (July,  662)  slew  6000  Goths,  and 
dispersed  the  rest.  Totilas  fell  in  the  conflict,  nnd 
his  bloody  dress  waa  sent  as  the  most  acceptable 
trophy  to  Justinian.  The  sncceasor  of  Totilas, 
Teias,  continued  the  war,  but  be  liiewise  was 
killed  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  river  Samus,  near 
Naples,  and  bis  death  was  the  doivnflil  of  tJie 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  A  host  of  Franks  and 
Alemanni  descended  fi^m  the  Alps  to  dispute  the 
posnession  of  Italy  with  Narses,  and  their  lirst  in- 
roal  was  so  irresistible  that  they  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  straits  of  Sicily.  But  in  a  battle  on  the 
liver  Voltutnns,  near  me  bridge  of  Casilinum,  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  Narses,  who 
drove  their  scattered  remnants  beyond  the  Alps 
(554).  Narses  was  appointed  esarch,  or  viceroy, 
of  Italy,  and  look  up  liis  residence  at  Ravenna, 
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and  he  nniled  his  efibrW  with  those  of  hia  masf 

!ltl1n^  the  domestic  state  of  Italy,  which  w 


To  these  conquests  the  lieuten.'uits  of  Justinian 
in  Africa  added  a  considerable  tract  in  Spain,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Algarve  in 
the  west  to  the  confines  of.  the  modem  kingdom,  of 
Murcia  in  the  east,  which  the  West  Gotha  were 
obliged  to  cede  to  the  victorious  Romans  ;  and  the 
fortunate  Justinian  novr  reigned  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  eminre  as  it  eiisted  under  the 
earlier  emperors,  except  the  greater  port  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Biitain,  where  the  most  warlike  of  aU 
the  barbarians  of  those  times  eierdsed  an  authority 
unchecked  by  either  Romans  or  Greeks.  The 
strength  of  Justinian's  empire,  however,  did  not 
correspond  with  its  dimensions.  Both  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  were  enervated,  and  little  disposed  to 
serve  in  the  field,  when  they  could  buy  foreigners 
to  defend  Rome  and  Const^tinople  i  and  the  prac- 
tice of  enlisting  barbarians  proved  very  dangerous, 
since  so  many  veterans,  who  returned  into  thai 
native  forests  or  steppes,  informed  their  brethren  of 
the  internal  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  We 
thus  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  the 

many  other  great  generals,  necessarily  caused  among 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Romans,  many 
barbarian  nations,  that  lived  at  greater  distances 
from  the  Boman  flMntieis,  pushed  slowly  toivacds 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  invade  the  empire  at  the  tirst  opportunity. 
Eroiu  the  estreme  north  of  Germany,  ike  Longo- 
bards,  of  Saxon  origin,  advanced  towards  the 
Danube,  and  settled  in  Moravia  and  Northern 
Hungary,  whence,  but  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  they  broke  forth  for  the  conquest  of 
ItaJy.   Their  neighbourhood  appeared  so  dangerous 

terests,  and  to  use  them  as  a  terrier  iigiunet  other 
enemies,  by  ceding  to  ^em  Pannonia  and  Noricum. 
The  latter  province  was,  however,  soon  taken  from 
the  Longobatde  by  the  Franks.  The  neighbours 
of  the  Longobards,  the  Gepidae,  had  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Eastern  Hungary  and  Transylvania  as 
eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  filUi  centuiy ;  and  since 
they  were  always  annoying  the  Ronians  in  lUyri- 
cum,  Justinian  availed  himself  of  their  feuds  with 
the  Longobards,  and  assisted  the  latter.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  power  of  the  Oepdae  was 
weened,  but  that  of  tiie  Longobards  increased  in 
proportion  ;  and  hiid  Justinian  lived  but  two  yeara 
longer,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Gepidae  had,  as  its  immediate  consequence, 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy  by  the 
Longobards.  Still  farther  in  the  East,  on  the  rivei' 
Don,  appeared  in  557  the  Avars,  a  nation  of  Turk- 
ish origin.  In  accordance  with  his  usual  policy  of 
turning  the  feuds  of  the  barbarians  to  his  own 
profit,  Justinian  lavished  his  money  upon  the 
Avars,  and  employed  them  together  with  his  own 
fbrces  i^inst  some  barbarian  tribes  which  annoyed 
the  Roman  passesskms  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica 
(tiia  Crimea).  This  was  in  558.  Only  four  years 
aftern'aids  the  whole  of  the  nations  north  of  the 
Danube,  as  far  west  as  modem  Bavaria,  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Av^s,  nnd  Justinian  II.  piud  dearly 
for  the  timid  and  wavering  conduct  of  Justinian  I. 
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the  Bulgarians,  between  ike  Don  nnd  tbe  Volga, 
who,  in  559,  passed  the  frosen  Danube,  and  undei 
their  chief,  Zabcrgan,  mvaged  Thnire  and  Mace- 
donia, and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Conslmi- 
tinople.  The  capital  wa«  caved  by  Belisanns, 
whom  Justinian  renttrded  with  a  diy  compliment. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  &am  the  West  to  the  East, 
we  find  that  tbe  treaty  cf  peace  had  scarcely  been 
conclndod  between  CmiBtantinople  and  Persia,  be- 
foTe  the  Persian  king  Chostoes  or  Nnibiiw^  with 
his  occuatnined  J^thlessness,  violated  its  conditions, 
and  anew  and  terrible  war  broke  out  inB4l).  Ac- 
cording to  pFoeopins,  however,  Justinian  purposely 
excited  the  Persian  king  to  take  up  aims,  and,  at 
luiy  rale,  wished  for  a  new  war,  which  Is  the  more 
likely,  as  lie  was  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  bis  power. 
In  the  year  mentioned  Nushitwan  invaded  Syria, 
and  the  Roman  army  being  too  weak  to  aireat  his 
progress,  he  spoiled  the  principal  towns  of  their 
riches,  and  liod  aege  to  Antioch,  which  was 
deiended  by  Qermanns.     This  general  thought  his 

cequenlly  withdrew,  a  step  for  which  he  has  been 
charged  vrith  cowardice,  although  on  many  other 
nccasioni  he  had  shown  himself  a  brave  and  fear- 
less man.  The  "queen  of  the  East  "  soon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Persians,  and  after  having  been 
plundered,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Justinian  would  have  been  lost  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  Belisarius  (51 1 ),  who  through 
a  well  calculated  iurauon  of  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria, compelled  Nusliirwan  to  leave  the  province 
of  Poutus  which  he  was  ravaging,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  daience  of  hie  hereditary  dominions.  Suddenly 
Belisarius  was  recalled  to  ConsCantinoplc,  and 
during  his  absence  Nushirw^n  collected  bis  forces, 
and  set  out  ibr  a  new  invasion  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. In  this  emergency  BeJisaiius  was  again  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies  in  those  quarters  j 
and  the  mere  fiict  of  his  presence  was  sulHcient  to 
■induce  NushirwILit-to  tepasa  the  Euphrates.  Every 
body  now  expected  that  BeUsarius  would  march 
forthwith  upon  Ctesiphon,  when  the  nnfevourable 
turn  of  the  Oothie  war  required  his  presence  in 
Italy  (513).  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  80,000 
Romans  suffered  a  seven  defeat  from  4000  Fe> 
sians  ;  but  the  differences  between  the  two  empires 
were  nevertheless  settled  to  the  satisiaction  of 
Justinian,  and  a  sort  of  truce  was  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  part  of  the  East  was  no 
longer  disturbed  by  the  Persians.  It  hi^pened, 
however,  that  the  Lagans  and  Colcbians  t^came 
tired  of  their  dependence  upon  Constantinople,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Nushirwan,  who  ac- 
cepted the  ofl^,  and  placed  ganisons  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  those  nations.  A  few  years  were 
sufficient  to  show  them  that  tbe  r^ncity  of  the 
king  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
they  accordingly  entreated  Justinian  to  receive 
them  again  among  his  subjects,  and  to  deUver  them 
from  their  Persian  oj^resaors.  Justinian  despatched 
Dagisteus  with  7000  Romans  and  1000  Zaim  into 
Lazica ;  and  Petra,  the  strongest  for Iress  of  the 
country,  was  taken  from  tha  PeTsians  by  storm, 
after  a  memoiable  and  protracted  siege  (5i9 — 
SSI).  This  war  lasted,  with  various  success,  till 
S61,  when,  tired  of  eternal  bloodshed,  the  two 
jnonarehs  came  at  Inst  to  an  agreement.  Through 
the  peace  of  SBl  the  tranquillity  of  the  Daet  was 
linally  restored,  but  Justinian  bought  it  on  the 
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dislionourable  condition  of  an  annual  pa}'ment  of 
30,000  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  the  profit  of  this  ne- 
gotiation was  on  the  side  oC  Justinian,  becausfl 
NushirwSn  renounced  his  chums  upon  Colchis  and 
Laiica,  both  of  which  comitries  were  then  renowned 
for  their  gold  mines ;  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  all  his  Eastern  dominions  was  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  induce  Justtnion  to  expend  so  small  a 
sum  as  itO.OOO  pieces  of  gold.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Persian  war  Justinian  concluded  a  singulnc 
alliance.  At  that  time  there  wasa  Christifui  king- 
provinces  of  Yemen  and  HadhramaAl,  and  was 
then  commonly  called  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Hon 


avmg  B< 


persecuted  the  Christians,  who  found  assistance  in 
the  person  of  Eleesbam,  the  Negus  or  Chriatjaii 
king  of  Abyssinia,  who  came  over  to  Arabia,  and 
mode  himself  master  of  tho  Homerttic  kingdom. 
With  this  Plleesbam  Jostinian  entered  into  nego- 
tiations, and  in  S33  despatched  Nonnosna  as  omtaa. 


indues  him 


ith  the  Romans  against  the  Persians,  and  to 
protect  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  espe- 
cially that  of  silk,  which  Justinian  wished  to 
establish  by  sea,  through  tho  assistance  of  the  m- 
habitants  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  Noniiosns 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  was  received  by  Eleesbam 
at  Axum,  but  he  did  not  atl^n  his  objects.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Homeritae  freed  themselves  from 
the  Abyssinian  supremacy;  but  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism proved  the  ruin  of  the  Christians  in 
Arabia,  for  the  power  of  the  Abyssinian  kinp  in 
Africa  was  weakened  through  internal  discord  and 
revolutions.  Gibbon  r«narks  with  great  justness, 
that  ^  these  obscure  and  remote  events  are  not 
foreign  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
"'  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
ibia,  Mohammed  must  have  been  crushed  in  his 
cmdle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  re- 
volution which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religioos 
■  -    Bftiie  world." 


of  Belisariua  over  the  BuJ- 
9,  followed  each  other  so  chisely,  and 
impprtance  in  their  consequences,  that 
s  ^owed  during  the  last  years  of  his 

which  his  ambition  made  him  wish  lor,  but  which 
he  owed  entirely  to  the  skill  and  heroism  otBeli- 
sarius,  Narses,  and  Oermanui,  and  many  other 
generals,  as  well  as  to  the  valonr  and  disdptine  of 
the  troops  formed  by  those  eminent  ofBcers.  Nine 
months  after  Belisarius,  the  victim  of  his  base  in- 
gratitude, had  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  emperor 
Justinian  died,  on  the  14th  of  November,  SS5,  at 
the  1^  of  eighty-three,  and  left  an  empire,  colossal 
'  le,  threatening  in  its  appearance,  but  rotten 
foundations,  to  the  iml^ile  son  of  his  sister 
Vigihintia,  Jnstinus  II. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  priiujpal  political  events 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  remmns  to  say  a  few 
m  the  manner  in  which  he  guarded  bis  em- 
unsC  so  many  enemies  which  surrounded  it, 

ancient   Roman  system  of  fortifying  the 
e  of  the  empire  was  tarried  by  Justinian  to 
nt  which  plainly  shows  the  great  danger  to 
which  his  subjects  were  conslantiy  exposed ;  for 
■  only  were  the  outer  frontiers  secured  by  W 
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imdienae  nunilier  of  fbrU  and  towers,  inlerepeised 
with  lafger  regular  fortresses,  iiut  even  most  of  the 
tawns  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Aaia  were  provided  with  walla  EUid  towers^  tb 
protect'tho  irdmhitaiits  against  the  irreeistible  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Thence  Montesquien  oh- 
Eenea,  tiiat  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of 
Justinian  resembled  the  Frankjsh  kingdota  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  inroads,  wlien,  in  spile  of  every 
village  being  a  fortrefia,  the  kingdom  was  wetiker 
than  at  any  other  peiiod.  The  entire  eourse  of  the 
Danube  was  defiaided  by  about  eighty  forts,  of 
dilierent  dimensions,  all  ra  which  were  guarded  by 
numerous  garrisons  ;  other  fortreasea  were  erected 
Iieyond  the  river,  in  the  Biiddle  of  the  countries  of 
the  batbariam.  But  these  detached  forts  were 
utteily  unable  to  protect  Thiace  agdnst  an  enemy 
who  used  lo  appear  suddenly  with  overwhelming 
fon;es,  leaving  no  alternative  lo  the  Roman  garrisons 
than  of  shutting  themselves  up  within  their  walls, 
and  of  beholding  Ha  inactive  spect^itors  the  Bul~ 
gsrians  swimming  over  the  Danube  with  20,001) 
horses  at  once,  or  crossing  it  in  the  winter  on  the 
Bolid  ice.  Simikr  forts  were  built,  loo,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Daniihe  north, 
towards  Pannonia,  and  they  proved  quite  as  in- 
effective Bg^st  tlie  Avars  as  the  forts  along  the 
jlanube  (^[ainst  the  Bulgarians.  Italy  was  fortified 
by  nature,  yet  the  Fruiks  crossed  the  Alps  with 
impunity.  Thence  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
system  of  inland  fortifications.  The  ancient  Greek 
ivall  across  the  Thraeian  Cheraonoese,  near  Con- 
BUintinoiJe,  was  carefully  restored,  and  brought  to 
a  degree  of  strength  which,  caused  the  Hdmiiation 
\>C  Procopius ;  the  Bulgarians  nevertheless  crossed 
It,  and  fed  their  horses  in  the  gardens  round  Con- 
etantinople.  Similar  waJls,  with  towers,  were 
constructed  across  Theasaly  (beginning  with  the 
defiles  of  Thermopylae)  and  across  the  isthmns  of 
Corinth  ;  yet  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  and  other 
harbarians,  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Qreece  in  con- 
slant  fear  ofbongcirried  offas  slaves.  At  what- 
ever pmnt  these  savage  warriors  appeared,  they 
were  always  the  strongest,  and  the  poor  Romans 
had  no  other  chance  of  safety  left  than  of  takm^ 
rafage  within  the  larger  towns,  the  solid  forti- 
fications of  which  were  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  In  the  noi-th-cast  the  isthmus 
of  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  the  present  Crimea, 
was  fortified  in  the  same  way  as  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  by  a  hrag  walL  TJie  Roman'  possessions 
along  the  eastern  shares  of  the  Euiine  and  in  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  forts  and  military 
stations ;  and  Irom  the  corner  of  Colchis  to  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  along  the  river  as  fee 
as  Syria,  and  thence  along  the  edge  of  the  Syro- 
Arabic  desert,  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  a 
defile  but  was  siirrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  or 
shut  up  by  massife  barriers  of  atone,  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Peisiana.  Syria  was  thought  lo  be 
sufficiency  guarded  by  the  great  desert  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Lebanon,  and  the  ibrtifica- 
tions  of  the  Syrian  towns  were  allowed  to  fell  into 
decay,  till  the  lepeatcd  invasions  of  Nushirw^n 
and  the  sack  of  Antioch  directed  ^e  attention  of 
-Justinian  to  that  quarter  also.  Daia,  not  fur  from 
Nisibis,  was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  Mesbpottunia,  and  conslantiy  pro- 
voked the  je^ousy  of  the  Persians. 

The  enormous  sums  which  ibe  defence  of  the 
empire  required,   together   with  the  gold    which 
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nlavished  upon  tlie  barbarians,  involui 
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tarily  led  to  the  system   of   1: _ 

ProccpiuB,  in  his  Secret  History  or  Anecdota,  gives 
an  awful  description  of  it ;  but  however  vicious  that 
administration  was,  the  cohrars  of  Procopius  are 
too  dark,  and  his  motives  in  writing  that  worit  were 
not  fair.  There  was  decided  order  and  regidarity 
[n  the  Eidministiation,  but  the  leading  principles  of 
it  were  suspicion  and  avarice.  The  taxes  were  so 
heavy,  their  assesBmenl  so  unequal,  that  Gibbon  ■ 
compEires  them  to  a  hail-storm  that  fell  upon  the 
land,  and  to  a  devouring  pestilence  with  regard  to 
its  inhahitanta.  In  cases  of  necessity,  tho  inha- 
bitants of  whole  districts  were  compeUed  to  bring 
their  stores  of  com  to  Constantinople,  or  other 
places  where  the  troops  might  be  in  want  of  it,  and 
they  were  either  not  paid  at  all,  or  received  Such 
had  prices  tliat  tbey  were  often  completely  ruined. 
In  all  the  provinces  the  officers  of  the  crowii  took 
much  more  from  the  people  than  the  law  allowed, 
because  the  venaUty  of  places  was  otrried  on  openly 
as  a  means  of  iiJling  the  emperor's  treasuiy,  and 
the  purses  of  his  prime  minister  ;  and  those  who 
purchased  places,  which  were,  after  all,  badly  pud, 
could  not  keep  their  engagements  with  the  sellers, 
nor  enrich  themselves,  without  carrying  on  that 
system  of  robbery,  which  is  at  the  present  day  the 
general  practice  in  Turkey  and  most  of  the  other 
countries  in  tho  East.  Justinian  certainly  tried  to 
cheek  peculation  and  venality  (Nouella,  viiL),  but 
this  thundering  edict  was  soon  forgotten,  and  it 
woold  seem  that  the  emperor  himself  lent  his  en- 
deavours to  throw  it  into  obhvion.  Another  great 
abuse  which  the  principal  officers  made  of  their 
power  was  that  of  prevailing  upon  wealthy  persons 
lo  make  wills  in  their  fevour,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  natural  heirs.  A  great  source  of  revenue  for 
the  imperial  treasury  consisted  in  tiie  numberless 
duties,  entiy  fees,  and  other  charges,maslly  arlu  tiary, 
laid  upon  trade  and  manii&ctures,  nnd  WB  may 
feirly  presume  that  the  tradespeople  were  as  much 
oppressed  as  the  land-owners.  Some  branchea  of 
trade,  as  for  instance  silk,  were  made  monopolies 
of  the  crown,  and,  in  short,  there  wore  no  means 

tampered  with  the  coinage,  nor  gave  it  an  artificial 
value.  The  millions  thus  obtained  by  Justinian 
were  not  only  suffident  to  cover  the  eipenses 
ocQtsioned  by  the  army,  the  fortifications,  the  wars, 
and  the  bribery  of  barbarians,  but  enough  remained 
to  enable  him  to  uidulge  bis  passion  of  perpetuating 
his  name  by  public  festivals,  and  especially  by  those 
beautiful  buildmgs  and  monuments  which  were 
erected  by  his  order,  and  render  his  time  con- 
spicuons  in  the  history  of  art.  Procopius  describes 
them  in  bis  work  "  De  Aeditidis  Justiniani."  The 
church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  that  splendid 
edifice,  which,  though  now  translbrmed  into  n 
Turkish  mosque,  still  eidtes  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator,  was  the  most  magrrificent  building  erected 
by  Justinian.  Besides  this  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
there  were  twenty-five  other  churohes  constructed  in 
Constantinople  and  its  suburbs,  among  which  were 
the  beautiful  chnrches  of  SL  John  the  Apostle  and 
St,  Mary  the  Virgm,  neai  the  Bkicbemae,  the 
latter  of  which  he  perhaps  only  repaired.  The 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople  was  embellished 
with  unparalleled  splendour  and  taste;  and  his  new 
palace  with  the  gardens  at  Heraeum,near  Chalccdon, 
was  praised  as  the  most  beautiful  reudence  in  the 
world.     The^Antiquilies  of  Constmitinople,".  b^ 
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Petnis  GylliuB  (EagliBh  tianslation  tij' John  Ball, 
London,  1739),  give  a  deeciiptian  of  the  most  re- 
,  markable  buildings  of  Justinmi,  in  ConBlantinople, 
Justinian  piud  45  centonaiies  of  gold  (nearly 
200,0001.),  tonordB  the  rebailding  and  embellish- 
ment of  Antioch,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  ;  hia  native  Tillage  lie  trnnslbrmed 
into  a  Wge  and  splendid  city,  Co  which  he  gave 
his  name  ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  not  a  town  of 
consequence  in  his  vHBl  dominions,  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  the  Bhores  of  the  Caspian,  but  could 
show  some  beautifDl  monument  of  the  emperor^s 
splendour  nnd  taste.  Aiuu  Minor  etlU  contains  a 
great  nambec  of  edifices  erected  by  Justmian,  and 
our  modem  travellers  have  discovered  many  which 
were  formerly  unknonm.  Indeed  his  love  of 
splendour  and  his  munificence  in  matters  of  taste, 
show,  or  luiury,  no  less  than  his  extraordinary 
power,  made  his  name  known  over  the  world, 
whence  he  received  embassies  from  the  remotest 
nations  of  Asia.  In  his  reign  (he  silk-worm  was 
brought  to  Constantinople,  by  some  Nestoiian 
mnnks,  who  had  visited  their  tellow-Chns^ne  ia 
China. 

In  £41  Justinian  abolished  tTie  consulship,  or, 
more  correctly,  discontinued  the  old-estabUshed 
cusMm  of  cboodng  consuls.  The  consulate  beii^ 
a  mere  title,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  do  away  with 
it,  although  the  name  was  still  dear  to  the  people  ; 
but  it  was  not  abeUshed  by  law  un^l  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Leo  Phaoeophus  (886-— 911.)  Justinian 
likewise  shut  up  the  schools  at  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, where  the  Neo-Platonists  still  professed  dogmas 
which  the  orthodox  emperor  thought  daufferous  to 
Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  however, 
those  schools  were  only  a  shadow  of  what  they  had 

orthodoxy  was  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  Justinian  endeavoured  to  esUiblish  in  his 
empire,  and  many  of  his  laws  testily  bis  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  church  and  the  clergy.  But  bis 
piety  was  exaggerated,  and  toleration  was  a  thing 
nnknown  to  him.  He  persecuted  Christian  sec- 
taries, Jews,  Rnd  pagans,  in  an  equally  heartless 
manner,  and  actu^ly  endeavoured  to  drive  thorn 
all  out  of  his  dominions.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  bowerer,  Justinian  changed  his  rehgious 
opinions  so  much  that  he  was  considered  a  com 
plete  heretic.  Nestorionism,  which  be  was  so 
active  in  condemnuig  at  the  fifth  General  Council, 
the  second  of  Constantinople,  in  553,  was  the 
doctrine  which  he  embraced. 

The  chaiuctec  of  Jnstinian  presented  a  strange 
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depraved  as  Procopius  depicts  hi  , 
plished  as  the  modem  jurists  of  Oermany  and 
Fiance  represent  him  in  their  odmimtion  for  ]iis 
legislation.  His  private  life  was  exemplary.  He 
was  frugal,  laborious,  af^ble,  and  generous,  but  his 
mean  suspicions  and  unreasonable  jealousy  never 
allowed  him  u  gain  the  love  of  his  friends  or  the 
esteem  of  his  subjects.  His  condnct  towards  Be- 
lisarins  was  exectuble.  Another  of  his  vices  was 
mpadty,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  considered 
men  created  to  work,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
him  alone.  Thence  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  the 
complaints  of  his  subjects  with  reference  to  his  per- 
petual wars  ;  and  although  he  assisted  them  with 
great  liberality  when  they  were  suiiering  from  the 
consequences  of  those  pli^es  and  earthquakes 
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hiurh  as  huinanity.    If  we  look  at  his  endless  a: 
glorious  wars,  we  should  think  that  he  wi 
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lowever  great  his  talenti 
were  not  in  that  line  ;  he  never  showed  hunself  in 
the  Held,  and  his  subjects  called  him  a  bigoted  uid 
cowardly  tyrant.  As  a  statesman  he  was  crafly 
rather  tiinn  wise ;  yet  his  legislation  is  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  administrative  genius,  and  has 
given  him  a  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  £tr 
beyond  that  which  he  really  deserves.  (Procopius, 
with  special  reference  to  his  Anealota  and  JM 
Asdifidia  ;  Agathias,  Hia. ;  Paulus  Silentinrius  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  36G,  &c.  i  Zonaias,  xiv.  p,  60,  &v.  ; 
Joannes  Malala,  vol  ii.  p.  133,  &c. ;  MarceUinns, 
Ctron.  ad  an.  520,  &C.,  p.  50,  &c  ;  Theophaoes, 
p.  300,  lie. ;  Evagrius,  iv.  9,  &c.  in  tlie  I^s  edi- 
tions ;  Jomandes,  De  Beyn.  Suee,  p.  62,  &e-,  De 
Rd).  Goih.  p.  113,  &c  ed.  Lindenbrog;  Paulus 
Diaconus,  De  Gest.  Lonyebard,  i.  26,  &o.,  ii.  i,  Ac. ; 
Ludewig.  Vita  Jialiniaiii.  &c.,  H^le,  1731,  is 
rather  too  flattering ;  the  best  description  of  the 
reign  and  character  of  Justinian  is  given  in  Gib- 
bon's Decline  anil  Fall.)  [W.  P.] 


The  idea  of  forming  a  complete  code  of  Isvr  has 
been  attribnted  to  Pompey,  to  Cicero,  and  to  Julius 
Caesar.  Such,  too,  was  the  ori^jal  plai)  of  Theo- 
dosins  the  younger,  ^though  a  much  more  limited 
design  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect  in  the 
Thcodosian  Code.  [SiuDOnuG.]  Shortly  before 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  upon  the  submission  of  the 
Western  empire  to  Germanic  rule,  the  Boman  law 
was  still  allowed  to  retam  its  foree  in  the  West  by 
the  side  of  a  newly-intiodueed  Germanic  jorispro- 
dence.  The  J^  Somana,  as  ii  was  barbarously 
called,  remained,  the  kwof  tho  subjugated  Romans, 
while  the  Sarbdri,  as  the  Germans  were  proud  to 
be  styled,  continued  to  live  under  their  own  Ten- 
tonic  institutions.  Under  this  anomalous  system 
of  persosal  laws,  many  difficulties  must  have  arisen, 
and  it  was  found  neoeesaiy  to  make  separate  col- 
lections of  such  sources  of  law  as  were  to  be  recog- 
nised for  the  future  in  regulating  the  respective 
nf,bts  and  duties  of  the  subjugated  Roman  provin- 
ce and  their  conquerora  In  the  West  Gothie 
kingdom,  which  was  estabhshed  in  Spain  and  a 
part  of  Gaul,  a  collection  of  Roman  taws  was  formed 
dunng  the  reif,n  of  Alaru,  II.  (a.  d.  484^-607), 
partly  from  the  Theodosian,  Gregorian,  and  Her- 
mogeman  Codes,  and  partly  from  tJie  works  of 
Jurists.    This  collection  is  known  in  j 
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leianian  In  A.  D.  493  tl 
goths  became  masters  of  Italy,  and  in  A.  n.  500 
Theodonc  the  Great  published  fertile  use  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  a  set 
of  rules  based  on  the  Roman,  not  the  Gothic  law. 
About  the  year  A.  n.  517  the  Lex  Romana  Bar- 
gaadiomia  was  compiled  tor  the  use  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Romans.  The  Bnrgundian  conquerors,  who, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifih  century,  established 
B  kingdom  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  had 
already  a  araQar  code  of  their  own,  called  Gua- 

Though  the  necesdties  which  called  for  these 
legislative  eSoila  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  did 
lint  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Oriental  em- 
pire, there  were  not  wanting  other  reasons  fcr  legal 
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refonn  and  consolidation.  Frem  the  time  oT  Con- 
stantino, r^e  fresh  iuid  vigocona  spirit  of  the  das- 
sicitl  jntiats  seems  to  hare  vanished.  Many  of  the 
moat  active  intellects  were  now  turned  amty  from 
legal  to  TeligiouB  discnssions.  Juriaprudence,  no 
longer  the  pUKuit  of  the  minister  and  statesman, 
became  the  handicraft  of  freedmen.  (Msmert. 
Pasegi/r.  i,  20.)  The  law  was  oppressed  bj  its 
own  weight.  The  compleKity  of  practice,  the  long 
sericB  of  autiioTitative  wtitinRS,  the  nnwieldy  bulk 
of  express  enactments,  and  the  multitude  of  toIu- 
minona  commentatora,  vreie  sufficient  to  bewilder 
the  most  resolate  jurisL  In  the  midst  of  conflicting 
teits,  it  was  hard  to  find  out  where  the  tnia  law 
lay.  By  the  citation  law  of  Theodoeins  II.  and 
Valentinian  III.  (Theod.  Cod.  1.  tit  i.  s,  3),  the 
majority  of  juristic  sufiiagea  was  substituted  for  ths 
victory  of  scientiiic  reasoning.  [Oaius,  p.  196.] 
The  schools  of  hinr  established  by  Theodosius  11. 
at  Home  and  Constantinople  (Cod.  11,  liA.  lit) 
were  unable  to  revive  tbe  piactical  energy  of  former 
times.  A  host  of  peditnla  and  pretenders  came  into 
enislence.  Some  quoted  at  second-hand  the  names 
of  ancient  juriata,  whose  works  they  had  never  read, 
wliile  others  derided  all  appeal  to  scarce  and  anti- 
quated books,  which  they  boasted  that  they  bad 
never  seen.  To  them  the  name  of  an  old  jui^at 
was  no  belter  than  the  name  of  some  outlandish 
6sh.  (Amm.  Marcel!,  xxt.  I;  Jac  Ootho&edne, 
J'Totegimenii,  ad  TBmA  Cod.  i.) 

Snch  were  the  evils  which  Juatini^  resolved  la 
remedy.  In  his  conceptions  of  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  he  was  more  vast  than  all 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  more  successful 
in  tbe  complete  elocution  of  bis  plan.  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  eatabhsh  a  perfect 
system  of  written  legislation  (oc  all  his  dominions ; 
and,  to  this  end,  to  maJie  two  great  coUections,  one 
of  ^e  imperial  constitutions,  the  other  of  all  that 
was  vahmble  in  the  works  of  jniiata.  He  was  pe> 
Bonally  not  unacqumnted  with  the  theory  and  the 
working  of  the  law;  for,  m  bia  youth,  he  bad  de- 
voted careful  attention  to  the  study  of  jurlspmdence 
at  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  his  manhood,  had  dis- 
charged tbe  duties  of  the  moat  important  offices  in 

Tile  iirst  work  attempted  by  Juatinian,  as  the 
most  [iractical  and  the  mnst  pressing,  was  the  col- 
lection of  imperial  constitutions.  This  he  cian- 
menced  in  J.n.  628,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  The  task  was  eutmated  to  a.commission  of 
ten,  who  are  named  in  the  following  order :  Jo- 
annes, Leontins,  Fhocas,  Basilldes,  Thomas,  Tri- 
bonianna,  Conatantinua,  Theophilna,  Dioaconia, 
Praesentinus.  (Const.  Haea  quae  aecsma-io.')  In 
compiling  preceding  constitutions,  and  mi^iUK  use 
of  the  Gregorian,  Henni^enian,  and  Theodosian 
Codes,  the  commission  was  armed  with  very  ample 
powers.  It  was  authorined  to  correct  and  leMenoh, 
as  well  as  to  consolidate  and  arrange.  The  com- 
missioners executed  their  task  speedily.  In  the 
following,  year,  on  the  7tii  of  April,  a.  d.  639,  the 
emperor  confirmed  the  "  Novum  Justinianeum  • 
Codicem,"  giving  it  legal  force  from  the  16th  of 
April  ibllowii^,  and  abohshing  finm  tbe  same  date 
all  preceding  collections.     Little  did  he  then  think 


"  This  is  the  adjective  used  by  Justinian  him- 
self. The  purer  Latin  form  would  be  "Juslini- 
anuE  Codei,"  like  "  TheodosianUB  Codes." 
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how  short  was  destined  to  be  the  duration  of  bis 
own  new  code !    (Const.  5uiiiina  BajnAlkae.) 

At  the  end  of  the  following  year  (Const.  Deo 
AiKlon,  dated  Dec  iS,  a.  n.  630),  Tribonian, 
who  had  given  proof  of  hia  great  abiUty  in  drawing 
up  ^e  code,  was  authorieed  to  select  tellow-labourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking —  a  part  of  Justinian's  plan  which  the  em- 
peror jUally  regarded  as  the  most  diiticult,  but  also 
as  tbe  most  important  and  the  moat  glorious.  Tri- 
bonian was  endowed  with  rare  qualifications  for 
such  an  appointment.  He  was  himself  deeply 
learned  in  law,  and  possessed  in  his  llbmry  a  match- 
less collection  of  legal  squrcea.  He  had  passed 
through  many  gradatione  of  rank,  knew  mankind 
well,  and  was  remarkable  for  energy  and  peiseicr^ 
ance.  "  His  genius,"  says  Gibhon,  "  like  that  of 
Bacon,  embraced  as  its  own  all  the  business  and 
knowledge  of  tbe  age."  In  pursuance  of  bia  com- 
mission, he  selected  the  following  «iteen  coad- 
jutors: Conslantmus,  comes  aacraram  largitionum ; 
Theophilus,  professor  at  Constantinople ;  Dorotbeue, 
professor  at  Berytns  ;  Anatolius,  profesaor  at  Be- 
rytus  ;  Crntinns,  professor  at  Constantinople,  and 
eleven  advocates  who  practised  in  the  courts  of  the 
praefecti  praetorio,  namely,  Slephanus,  Menna, 
Frosdocius,  Efltolmius,  Timotbens,  Leonidaa,  Leon- 
tins,  Plato,  Jacobus,  Constantinus,  Joannes.  This 
commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  u«der  contri- 
bution the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  received 
from  former  emperors  "  auctoritatem  conscrihenda- 
mm  inierpretandique  legum."  They  were  ordered 
to  divide  their  materi^a,  under  fitting  titles,  into 
fifty  books,  and  to  pursue  the  arrangement  of  the 
first  code  and  tbe  perpetual  edict.  Nothing  that 
was  valuable  was  to  be  eitchided,  nothing  that  was 
obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither  repetition 
nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed.  Thia-juris 
enucleati  codes"  was  to  bear  the  name  Digesia  or 
Pimdeclae,  and  Xa  be  compiled  with  the  utmost 
care,  but  with  all  convenient  apeed.  Bapid  indeed 
was  the  progress  of  the  comrnissioners.  That 
which  Justinian  scarcely  hoped  to  see  completed 
in  lesB  than  ten  years,  was  finished  in  littie  more 
than  three  ;  and  on  tbe  30th  of  Deo.  A.  n,  633, 
received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  authority 
of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000  extracts, 
in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers  made  use  of 
nearly  3000  different  books,  containing  more  than 
3,000,000  (Irecenties  decern  millia)  lines  (<xriia 
or  trrlxoi).     (Const.  ToKfa,  Const.  AH««s*.) 

This  extraordinary  work  has  been  blamed  by 
men  of  divers  viewa  on  divers  accounts.  Tribonian 
and  his  asaocmtea,  regarding  rather  practical  atihty 
than  tbe  curiosity  of  archaeologiats,  did  not  scruple 
at  times  so  to  adulterate  the  extmcta  they  made, 
tiiat  a  theorizer  in  legal  history  might  easily  be 
misled  if  he  truated  implicitly  to  their  accuracy. 
Hence  the  aablemala  TrSioniard  have  been  to  many 
critics  a  ^ile  to^ic  of  reprehenaion.  The  com- 
plainta  of  others  are  levelled  against  scientific  rather 
than  historical  delinquencies.  Unity  and  system, 
say  they,  could  result  only  from  a  single  complete 
code  of  remodelled  laws,  and  not  irom  the  laiy 
plan  of  two  separate  collections,  made  out  of  inde- 
pendent pre-existing  writinga  ;  and  though,  from 
the  cuTumstances  of  the  time,  Justinian  may  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  the  tatter  altema^ve,  it  was 
nn philosophical  to  commence  nitb  the  constitutiong 
in  place  of  the  jurists.  Those  principlea  which  lie 
at  the   foundation  of  jurisprudence  pervade   llie 
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writings  of  tile  Roman  lawyeiB,  and  theit  woilts 
an:  in  reslit;  more  full  of  prac^cal  Irtw  than  the 
GonBtiCutioils  to  which  occasional  exigency  gave 
birth.  Then  the  nriBngemfliit  of  the  Digest  eim 
agniast  ecience.  The  order  of  the  Edict,  which  it 
{Slowed,  was  itaelf  biieed  on  the  order  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  wae  hialorieal  or  accidental,  not  sys- 
tematic Thete  ii  on  para  geseralii — 110  connected 
statement  of  first  principlea—no  regular  develop- 
ment of  cojisequencea.  Leading  maiitna  are  intro- 
daced  mcidentally,  and  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment,  as  the  law  of  procednre,  are  scattered 
under  various  heada — here  a  little,  and  tlieie  a 

The  Digest  is  divided  into  seven  partes,  and  is 
also  divided  into  fifty  books.  The  partes  begm 
respecUvely  with  the  1st,  6th,  13th,  20th,  2ath, 
37th,  and  45th  books.  Each  book  is  divided  into 
titles,  and  each  title  has  a  rabric  or  heading  denoting 
the  general  natnre  of  ito  contents.  The  division 
into  seven  parts,  though  the  late  Hugo  ofton  took 
occasion  to  insist  npon  its  unportance,  has  been 
little  attended  to  in  modem  times.  Under  each 
title  are  se|>arate  ex 
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Dii^nally  numbered,  bnt  they  were  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  nnthoc,  and  a  reference  to  his  woilc 
(t«5cr^i(io«ej).  Justinian  directed  that  a  latali^a 
should  be  piefized  to  the  Digest  with  the  names  of 
all  the  autho»  died,  and  of  the  particular  works 
from  which  the  entiacls  were  taken.  Such  a  cata- 
logue, thongh  not  perhaps  the  gennine  original,  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  r^  the  celebrated  Florentine 
manuscript  of  the  Mgest,  and  is  thence  called  tfie 
JtoiwiiBie  Index.  The  jurists  from  Trhom  extracts 
are  rfi'reetfylakeii.otten  cite  other  jurists,  bnt  seldom 
literally.  These  are,  however,  pure  or  literal, 
though  not  direct  extracts,  trom  Q.  Mudue  Scae- 
vola,  Aelius  Galloa,  and  Labeo.  There  are  39 
jurists,  6™n  whose  works  the  Digest  contains  literal 
extracts,  whether  made  directly  or  at  second-hand ; 
and  these  39  are  often  called  the  i^amcol  jurists, 
a  name  sometimes  extended  to  al!  those  jurists 
who  lived  not  later  than  Justinian,  and  sometimes 
conlined  tn  Fapiniaii,  Faulus,  Ulpian,  Gains,  and 
Modestinus,  &om  the  special  manner  in  which 
these  five  are  mentioned  in  the  eilation  law  of 
Valentinian  III.  Extraebs  from  Ulpian  const 
about  one  third  of  the  Digest ;  from  Paulns 
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twelfth.     In 


HommePs  PaHngeneiia  Pajtdedarutr,  ^ 

of  each  jurist  are  collected  and  printed  separately: 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reanimate  the  man — to  re- 
store his  individuality-— by  brining  together  his 
dispersed  limbs  and  scattered  bones. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  separate  frag- 
raenls  of  jurists  under  each  title  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  he  completely  fbrtnitoua.  It  is  neither 
ehronologicaJ  nor  alphabetical ;  nor  does  it  con- 
sistontly  and  nnifarmly  follow  any  rational  train 
oE  thought^  depending  on  the  subject  treated  of. 
BInme  (ss  he  now  writes  himself  or  Bluhme,  as 
the  name  was  formerly  written)  has  ehtborately 
expounded  a  theory  which,  though  rejected  by 
Tigerstriim  and  others,  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  fiicts,  and  must  at  least  be  something 
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of  the  merits  of  Blume's  theory  without  a  caieful 
examination  of  a  great  niunber  of  titles  it 
Digest.     It  is  found  that  the  extracts  under 
title  usually  resolve  themsGlves  into  three  n 
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series — that  the  first  series  is  headed  hy  extract* 
taken  from  commentaries  on  Sabinus ;  the  second 
from  commenlarles  on  the  Edict ;  and  the  tbii-d 
from  commentaries  on  Pnpinlan.  Hence  he  sup- 
poses that  the  comroistion  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  and  tliat  to  each  section  was  given  n 
certain  set  of  works  to  analyse  and  break  up  into 
extracts.  The  masses  or  series  he  names  from  the 
works  that  head  them :  the  Sabinian,  Ediclsl,  and 
Papinian  masses;  although  each  mass  contains 
extracts  from  a  great  number  of  other  works  un- 
connectod  with  Sabinns,  tiie  Edicts  or  Papinian. 
Besides  these  three  primnpal  messes  of  extracts,  a 
set  of  miscellaneaus  extracts,  forming  an  appendix 
to  the  Papinian  nuvas,  teems  to  have  been  drawn 
up  jn  order  to  complete  the  selection,  and  may  be 
said  to  form  a  fuurth,  or  siipplemeiilary  mass, 
called  by  Blnme  the  Post-Papinian. 

Begularly,  the  mass  that  contained  the  greatest 
number  of  fri^ments  relating  to  any  particular  title 
appears  first  in  that  title.  The  tota!  number  ot 
fragments  belonging  to  the  Sabinian  niasa  exceeds 
the  number  in  the  Edictal,  and  the  Edictal  fitig- 
ments  are  more  numerous  than  the  Papinian. 
Hence  the  usual  order  is  s,  e,  p.  By  these  initial 
letters  (previously  used  by  BInme)  the  brothers 
Kriegel  in  their  edition  of  the  Digest  (Lips.  1833), 
mark  the  separate  fragmenla,  to  denote  the  masses 
with  which  they  are  classed.  The  fragments  be- 
longing to  the  supplementary  mass  are  marked  Pp. 
For  tiie  details  of  exceptions  finm  this  arrange- 

of  tile  works  of  ancient  jnrists,  so  chiesed  as  to 
show  to  what  mass  the  fragments  of  each  work  he- 
long  ;  and  for  applications  of  the  theory  to  critical 
purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Blume's  justiy 
celebrated  essay  on  the  'Ordjtwtg  det  Frogmatta  m 
dea  PasdedentitelB,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Savigny's 
ZeilKir^,  and  to  the  following  works :  Hugo, 
Lekriuch  der  D^estsn,  1\a  Ansg.  8vo.  BerL  1828; 
Beimarus,  BemeThingen  uber  dk  ImcripHime*- 
raien  der  Paadecien  /ragmenta,  Svo.  Gotting, 
1830  ;  the  synoptic  tabbs  appended  to  the  Digest 
in  the  edition  of  the  brothers  Kriegel,  which  forms 
part  of  the  last  heiazic  edition  of  ttLe  Coivus  Jan's 

aval,. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  credit  of  this 
discovery  should  be  reserved  to  sn  recent  a  dale. 
Most  of  the  moderns  who  investigated  the  subject 
had  sought,  by  reference,  to  the  actual  contents  of 
the  fragments,  to  make  ont  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  arranged  ;  but  it  was  an  examination  of 
the  iaseriptimies  that  led  Blume  to  his  theory. 
Some  approximations  to  it  had  been  previously 
made  by  inquirers  who  followed  the  same  clue. 
Ant.  Angastinns  had  observed  that,  in  each  title, 
the  fragments  taken  from  different  books  of  the 
same  work  were  regularly  arranged,  aa  extract 
from  book  3.  never  coming  before  an  extract  from 
book  J.  Gipbanius  {OeOMHMBiii  Jtiris,  4to,  Franc; 
leOfi,  c.  ult.)  had  gone  further  than  AnguBtinus  ; 
and  Jac.  Gothofredus,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
titie  of  the  Digest,  "De  Regulis  Juris"  [Opera 
"loia,  p,  7 19, 739),  approaches  more  closely  than 
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'ked  that  most  of  the  institntjoui 
works,  and  most  of  the  dogmatic  treatises  on  th 
pure  Jm  eivile  of  Rome  —  on  the  law  of  Rome  ! 
unaltered  by  legislation  or  eqnitable  construction- 
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introduced  by  the  jus  /unKrarinn  EJl  naturally  into 
the  Bdictnl  mass  i  while  the  Pqiinian  mass  conaiata 
of  fntgmenta  fmni  vmtks  which  rehrte  chiefly  lo  the 
■actical  application  of  the  law,  e.  g,  cases  and 
llaneoua  points  ^    "' 
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Blnme's  theory  think  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Digest  were  led  ta  their  airsBgement  of  the  frag- 
ments by  snmothing  like  b  natnial  development  of 
the  auhject  treated  under  each  title :  that  tliey 
inserted  at  the  commencement  of  a  title  snch  pas- 
sages aa  e:(pl!un  the  law  institutionally,  or  such 
na  relate  chiefly  lo  the  original  principles  of  the 
jus  civile :  that  they  then  proceeded  to  the  modifi- 
catians  of  the  original  law,  and  Anally  to  ita  prac- 
tical applications.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
principle  ot  internal  anangemenl,  thongh  rude, 
would  lead  incidentaUy  to  something  like  unitbrmity 
in  the  order  of  the  works  analysed:  according  to 
Bliime'a  theory,  where  the  contents  of  a  title  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  such  an 
arrangement  is  secondary  and  dependent  on  the 
general  character  of  the  Uiree  groups  of  works  amv^ 
lysed  by  different  sections  of  the  commissioners. 
Ha  admits,  howevec,  that  some  of  the  enceptiona  to 
the  genera]  rule  ot  arrangement  which  his  theory 
propounds  result  from  attention  to  the  natural  order 
of  ideas.  Thus,  at  Uie  boginniug  of  a  title,  liag- 
ments  are  placed,  severed  from  the  mass  to  which 
they  regularly  belong  if  they  contain  definitioiia  of 
worda  or  general  divisiona  of  the  subject,  of  give 
a  summary  explanation  of  leading  principlea. 

Considering  the  short  time  in  which  the  Digest 
WEis  completed,  and  the  pecnHority  of  its  arrange- 
inent,  its  compliance  with  the  regnisiti'ona  of  Justi- 
nian deserves  high  commendation.  It  was  not, 
however,  entirely  free  from  repetitions  of  the  same 
passage  under  difierent  tities  (Jajes  gemtaatae),  nor 
frnm  the  ineertion  of  Iragmenti  under  nnapproptiate 
heads  (leg^  fagitieae  or  trraliKie),  nor  from  the 
admisHon  of  actual  inconsjatendea  or  contradictions 
{futiin'Hniaei  leges  inter  ee  pngnantes). 

Justinian  forbade  all  commentary  on  his  collec- 
tions, and  prohibited  the  dtation  of  older  writings. 
It  is  Bud  that  Napoleon  exclaimed,  when  he  saw 
tho  first  commenliuy  on  the  Code  dvii,  ''  Mon 
Code  est  perdn ! "  and  Justinian  seems  to  have 
lieen  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  He  allowed 
no  explanation  save  the  comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages (indice),  faTatida),  and  the  inteqiretation  of 
single  words  or  phraseSi  Such  at  least  were  his 
original  injunctions,  thoi^h  they  were  not  long 
obeyed.  The  text  was  to  be  written  in  letters  at 
length,  all  abbreviations  [itatae,  tiyla)  and  numeral 
figures  being  interdicted. 

The  emperor  waa  desirous  that  Ibe  body  of  law 
to  be  coinpfled  under  his  direction  should  he  aU  in 
aO,  not  only  for  practice,  but  for  aeademical  instruc- 
tian  ;  but  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  though  they 
were  to  form  part  of  an  Eidvanced  st^e  of  l^ai 
education,  led  fer  into  detail,  which  could  not  well 
be  understood  by  beginners,  Tl  became  necessary 
therefore  to  compose  an  elementary  work  for 
students.  Already  in  the  constitution,  i>eo  factors, 
of  Dec.  A.  n.  G30,  Justinian  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  ordering  an  elementary  work  to  ba  wiitten. 
The  composition  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Tribonian, 
in  conjunction  with  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus, 
who  were  respectively  profeBSQTs  in  the  two  great 
schools  of  law  at  Constantinople  and  Berytus. 
Florentlniis  and  other  Roman  jiuisls  had  written 
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elementary  works  (InsHliOioiies,  RegularHm  ISin), 
but  none  were  so  famous  as  tho  Inililules  and  Ifet 
QuofirfKBHM  of  Gafas,  which  were  taken  as  tha 
ijaeia  of  Justinian's  Instilntes.  Otiier  treatises, 
however,  were  also  mode  use  of,  and  alterations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  lie  new 
Ireallsa  inw  harmony  with  the  Code  and  the 
IKgest.  Hence  there  is  an  nccauon^  incongruity 
in  the  compilation,  from  the  employment  of  tetero- 
geneons  materials.  For  example,  at  the  very  coni- 
mencement  the  discordant  notions  of  Guns  and 
Ulpian  on  the  Jus  naiuraie  and  the  jia  genliata  are 
brought  tegethsr,  but  refiise  to  blend  in  consistent 
union.  ^Oie  general  arrangement  of  the  work, 
which  is  divided  into  four  books,  does  not  mat«- 
rially  difiec  fhim  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Qaius,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  sketch  onder  Qaius, 
oeived  the  it 
iber,533,ai...  __ 
legal  authority  was  conferred  npon  ^em,  from  tl 
30tb  of  December,  a.  o.  533,  the  same  day  from 
which  the  Digest  was  to  t^e  eflect  as  law, 
{Prooem.  IwUL;  Const,  TajOa,  §  23,) 

Had  it  been  possible  \a  make  law  for  ever  flied, 
and  had  the  emperor's  workmen  been  able  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  desire  of  Justinian's  heart 
would  have  been  fulfilled.  But  there  were  many 
questions  upon  which  the  andent  jurist  were 
divided.  Under  the  earlier  emperors,  these  di^r- 
ences  of  opinion  had  given  rise  te  permanent  secfs 
[Capito]  i  nor  were  they  afterwards  entirely  ex- 
tinguished, when  party  spirit  had  yielded  lo  inde- 
pendent eclectidsm.  The  compilers  of  the  Digest 
tacitly,  by  their  selection  of  estracta,  manifested 
their  dioice  {  but  a  Catholic  doctrine,  the  great 
object  of  Jua^nian's  wishes,  was  not  thus  to  be 
accomplished.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ttibonionns, 
tha  emperor  began,  while  his  compilations  were 
yet  in  progress,  M  issue  constitutionB  having  for 
their  object  the  decision  of  the  ancient  controversies. 
These  constitutions  helped  to  guide  the  compilers 
of  the  Digest  and  Institutes ;  but,  aa  they  were 
issued  from  time  te  time  after  the  first  conaUta^oBmn 
codex  (the  greater  pact  of  them  in  the  years  639 
and  530),  it  waa  found  desirable,  when  they  had 
reached  the  number  of  fifty,  te  form  them  into  a 
separata  collection,  which  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  L.  Cossl^a&inuja  LQisr.  This 
collection  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  separate 
form,  for  its  legal  authority  was  repealed  upon  the 
revision  of  Die  OmstitaHoatatt  Codac;  and  the 
separate  publication  of  the  Fifliy  DecisionB  has  been 
doubted ;  but  tha  phrase  in  the  imdent  TnrUi 
Gloss  upon  the  Institutes,  Si>at  l^ro  L.  eoailiiiiii- 
onma  iavimm  {Savigny,  Gea^  dea  B.H.im  Mil- 
teJalter,  vol.  ii.  p.  452,  ed.  2),  confirms  the  inference 
lo  be  drawn  from  Const.  Cordi,  $  1,  and  Inst.  1, 
tit,  5.  §  3.  (BcunqueU,  IIiel.JsT.Rimt.  ed.  1742, 
p.  339—247  i  Hugo,  CYmKst  Mag.  vol  v.  p.  H8 
—126.) 

Even  after  the  publication  of  the  fifty  dedaiona, 
the  imperfection  and  ambiguity  of  the  existing  hiw 
required  te  be  remedied  by  fiirlher  constitutions. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  Code  of  a.  n.  529  was 
now  apparent,  and  Justinian  was  not  indisposed  to 
the  revision  of  a  compilation,  which,  having  been 
made  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  conlamed 
but  little  of  his  own  legislation.  Accordingly,  tlie 
task  of  revision  was  entrusted  to  Triboniantia 
(who  had  no  part  in  the  ori^nal  compilation),  with 
the  asBiBtance  of  the  legal  professor  Dorotheus,  and 
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the  HdTOcaMs,  Menna,  Canstantinii9,  luid  Joannes. 
They  were  empowered  to  omit,  to  improve,  and  to 
add  ;  and,  in  tho  formation  of  the  secuttda  edUht  or 
rtpetila  praeleelio,  care  WM  takett  to  insert  the  con- 
Btilulions  of  Justinian  which  had  appeared  since 
the  fiist  edition.  It  is  probable  that  atl  the  Fifty 
Decisions  were  incorporated,  although  we  have  not 
the  meana'of  preciaeiy  identifying  them.  On  tbe 
ICth  of  Not.  a.  d.  534,  Justinian  issued  a  cansti- 
tntion,  giving  legal  force  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Code,  from  the  29Ch  of  Dee.  534.  To  this  new 
edition,  in  contradistinc^on  to  the  former  (which 
was  now  Anperseded  and  carefully  su[^iessed),  has 
been  neually  nvea  the  name  Cbdac  R^ieiSae  Prae- 
Icdionia.  It  IS  now  ordinarily  called  tie  Code  of 
Justinian,  although  it  is  more  conectiy  called  Cos- 
itUaUiHiHm  Codex,  since  the  other  collcctionB  of 
Justinian  are  also  entitled  to  the  name  of  Codes. 
The  earliest  constitution  contained  in  the  Code  is 
one  of  Hadrian,  the  latest  one  of  Juelinian,  dated 
Nov.  4.,  A.  D.  534.  The  matter  of  constitutions 
older  than  Hadrian  bad  been  fiilly  developed  in  the 
woriis  of  jurists.  The  Code  is  divided  into  12 
books,  and  the  books  into  titles,  with  rubrics  de- 
noting their  contenla.  Under  «tch  titie.  the  con- 
fltitntions  '  are  arranged  chronolo^cally.  Each 
conslitntut  is  headed  by  an  inscriptio,  or  address, 
and  ended  by  a  subseriptio,  announdng  the  place 
and  time  of  its  date,  The^  general  arrangement 
corresponds  on  the  whole  with  that  of  the  Digest, 
so  [ar  as  the  two  works  treat  of  the  same  subject, 
but  there  are  some  variations  which  cannot  he  ac- 
counted fbr.  For  instance,  tbe  law  of  pledges  and 
the  tow  of  the  fether's  power  occupy  very  different 
relative  positions  in  the  Digest  and  the  Code.  Some 
oAistitutiones,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, do  not  appear  in  the  modem  manuscripts  of 
the  Code  ;  and  it  is  doubtiixl  vhethei  they  were 
omitted  by  the  compilers  of  the  second  edition,  or 
left  out  by  subsequent  copyists, 

Justinian,  though  fond  of  legal  unity,  was  fond 
of  law-makmg.  If  he  had  lived  long  enough,  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  second  edition  of  the 
D^est.  When  tiie  new  Code  was  published,  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  a  supplement  to  it, 
and  promised  that  any  legislative  relbmiB  which  he 
might  al^rwards  make  should  be  formed  into  a 
Golleetion  of  ^ot!^ae  CotistifuiioRea,  (Const.  Cordi, 
%  4.)  Many  such  Novells  (vcopal  Siard^eis),  with 
vanous  dates,  &om  Jan.  1.  536,  lo  Nov.  4.  564, 
were  pubHshed  from  time  to  time,  by  authority,  in 
his  life-time.  The  greater  part  were  promulgated 
in  the  first  five  years  after  tho  publication  of  the 
•new  Code  ;  and  there  b  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  nnrabta:,  of  Novelts  Bubsequent  to  the  death  of 
Triboniaji  in  ^S,  There  are  extant  at  least  165 
Novells  of  Justinian,  making  many  reforms  of  great 
consequence,  and  seriously  affectii^g  tbe  law  as  laid 
down  in  tbe  Digest,  Institutes,  and  Code.  Though 
the  imperial  wchives  contained  all  the  Novells 
that  were  isniod  from  time  to  tiiue,  no  collective 
publication  by  officiid  authority  seems  to  have  taken 
place  before  Justinian's  death,  for  Joannes  Scholas- 
ticus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  collection  of  S7 
chapters,  compiled  from  the  Novells  ot  Justinian, 
between  A.  D.  S65and  578,  speaks  of  those  Novells 
as  still  avopiStiP  HtiiUnci'.  ( Heimboch,  Aseedola, 
voLilp.30e.) 

Such  were  Justirfan's  leg^lative  works — works 
of  no  mean  merit — nay,  with  all  their  faults,  coni- 
aidering  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  wortiiy  of 
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■e  long  eiercised,  and,' 

over  the  thoughts  and 

that  they  exhibit  a 

tvement  lo  elements  originally  base,  for 

inch  that  was  narrow  and  barbarous  in 


thre^.  .        ... 

fictions,  and  partly  by  bolder  reform,  I 
jurisprudence  of  laler  times  struggled  to  arrive  at 
better  and  more  rational  rules.  The  Digest  is 
especidly  precious,  as  preserving  the  remans  of 
jurists  whose  works  would  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  lost,  notwithstanding  their  great  value  as 
illustrations  of  history,  as  materials  for  thinking, 
and  as  models  of  l^pl  reasoning  and  expression. 
If  adherence  to  the  contents  of  the  imperial  htw 
during  the  middle  ages  cramped  on  the  one  hand 
the  spontaneity  of  indigenoas  development,  it  op- 
posed barriers  on  the  other  to  tbe  progress  of  feudal 
barbarism. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the 
lileraiy  history,  and  to  mention  the  principal  edi- 
tions, separate  and  collective,  of  Justinian's  com- 
pilations. The  editions  up  to  the  end  of  tlie  first 
third  of  the  I6th  cenliuy  are  scarce,  for,  from  the 
inconvenience  of  their  form,  and  the  variety  of  con- 
tractions they  employ,  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  fate  with  the  early  manuscripts ;  but,  like 
the  early  manuscripts,  they  are  often  of  use  in  cor- 
recting the  text. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  tbe  Institutes  is  that 
of  Petrus  SchoyBer,  fbl.  Mwunt  U6a  The  last 
edition  of  importance   is  that  of  Schrader,   4io. 

-tin,  1833.     This  is  an  exceedingly  learned  and 

elaborate  performance,  and  ie  intended  to  form  part 

of  an  intended  Berlin  Corpus  Jaris  C^vUis,  which 

11  promised,  but  has  hitherto  made  no  fiuther 

le  progress.     Among  the  exegetical  commenta- 

Vinnias,  k  Costa,  and  Otto,  will  be  found  the 

useful.     The  rnstilnlioMt  cum  Commeetaria . 

,  by  Vinniofi,  first  appeared  4to,  Amst. 

1642,  and  has  been  liequentty  reprinted.     Tho 

Elzevir  Vinnius  of  1665  is,  typographically,  the 

neatest ;  hut  the  jurist  will  prefer  those  editions 

which  are  enriched  with  the  notes  of  Huneccius, 

and  contitin  the  Qiiaeslioses  Seleeiae  of  Vinnius. 

(2  vols.  4to,  Lugd.  1747, 1755, 1761, 1767,  1777.) 

The    Gniifaentanua  nd   TustittUiiHies   of    ^  Costa 

(Jean  de  la  Coste)  first  appeared,  4to.  Paris,  1659; 

but  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Van  de  Water 

(4to,  Ulliaj.  1714),  and  Riicker  (4to.  Lugd.  1744). 

The  Gimtaentarim  et  Nalae   Critieae  M  Ererard 

Otto  first  appeared  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1729  i  and 


nann  (Baal.  1560,  1569,  Lugd.  1588),  Gi- 
phanius  (4to.  Ingols.  1596,  &c.),  Bachovius  (4to, 
Fnuili,  1628,  1661,  Ac),  Merillius  (4to.  Paris, 
1654,  Tisj.  ad  Bhfn.  1739),  and  Hoppiua  (Dantz. 
1693,  &c  ;  and  edited  by  Walchius,  4to.  Frank, 
ad  Moen.  1772),  also  deserve  mention.  There 
are  modem  French  commentaries  and  translations 
by  Blondeau,  Ducaurroy,  Ortoton,  and  Etienne ; 
and  there  is  an  English  translation,  with  tbe  Latin 
text  and  notes,  by  Geotge  Harris,  LL.D.  (4to. 
London,  1796,  1812.)  We  regard  tile  Greek 
Porayiramj  of  Theophilus  as  the  most  useful  ot  all 
commentaries,  but  the  ori^al  work  is  so  clear  as 
seldom  to  require  voluminous  explanation ;  and  not 
out  TSBSon  was  an  Essay,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  of  the  18th  century,  composed  by  Horn- 
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'tseat  at  law  at  Helnts^C  De  Mutli- 
a  Commerdatonaa  in  IsslitaHonfs  Jarit, 
The  Institutes  of  Jualinian  Were  edited,  join^y 
with  those  of  Gains,  hy  ElenSH  and  Bocking  (4to. 
Berol.  1629).  The  most  vtilmibla  critical  ^itinns 
anterior  to  Schrader's  are  those  of  Halo 
(Nucemb.  1639),  Contins  (Paris,  1667),  Cujas 
(PBris,  1585;  re-edited  by  Koliler,  Oiittliigen, 
1773),  Biener  (Berlin,  1813),  and  Buchec  (Er- 
langen,  1826).  A  complete  accooat  of  the  literature 
connected  with  the  Institutes  would  fill  a  Tolume. 
The  reader  is  reforred  for  full  and  aulhent 
formation  on  the  subject  to  Spangenbetj;,  Ewdeilunff 
in  dai  CorjiHs  Juriii  C^Ui! ;  Boddng,  /miiltitionm, 
■pp.  145 — 158i  Frodroitiaa  Ciirporia  Juris  Oimlis 
a  5c4™rfe»i!,  Closao,  Tafiiia  edaidi,  8vo.  Beroi. 
1323;  ^e^Indim  Codicumet  Ed^kmam  Juris 
Jusliimiti  PfodroBou,  Svo.  Lipa.  1 833  ;  and  the 
'editions  of  the  InsUtates  by  Biener  and  Schiader, 
■  The  Uteniry  history  of  die  Digest  has  been  a 
subject  of  hot  and  still  nuextingm^ed  coatcoversy. 
The  most  celebrated  existing  manuscript  of  this 
work  is  that  called  the  Florentine,  conaisling  of 
two  large  quarto  volumeB,  written  by  Greek  scribes, 
probably  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  ^ih,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  Was  formerly 
auppoaed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  aulhentio  copies 
tiansmitted  to  Italy  in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian, 
but  this  opinion  is  now  abandoned.  It  ia,  in  ge- 
neral, free  &am  centractions  and  abbreviations, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor,  bat 
letters  and  parts  of  tetters  are  sometimes  made  to 
do  double  duty,  as  necesaei  for  nenesje  essel  (gemi- 
nalioms),  and  ^  tor  A  B  (inojMjffvinHBaio).  The 
Flocentme  manuscript  was  for  a  long  time  at  Pisa, 
and  hence  the  glossators  refer  to  its  text  as  ISera 
Pisana  (P.  or  Pi.),  in  eonfradieiinc^on  to  the  com- 
mon teil  (Kfero  iiK^oto).  Its  history  before  it 
orriied  at  Pisa,  is  doubtiiil.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Odofredus,  who  wrote  in  the  13thceiitury, 
it  was  brought  to  Pisa  from  Conalantinopie,  and 
Bartolus,  in  the  14th  centnry,  relates  that  it  was 
always  at  Pisa.     We  are  strongly  inclined  to  put 

the  Piaans  by  Lothario  the  Second,  ailer  the  cap- 
tnre  of  Amaffi,  in  A.  D.  1135  <P),  asa  memorial  of 
his  gratitude  to  them  for  their  ud  ^inst  Roger 
■the  Norman.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  tra- 
.  ditlon  would  be  a  matter  of  litUe  importance,  if  it 
were  not  usually  added,  amoi^  other  more  apocry- 
'phal  emhelliahments,  that  Lothario  dicected  the 
Digest  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  law  in  the  courts,  and  that  the  Roman 
law  had  been  completely  fb^tten,  until  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  of  Bologna  was  turned  to  it  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  emperor,  consequent  upon  the 
finding  ofthe  manuscript.  (Sigonius,  de  Segno 
lUd.  la.  in  Sne.)  It  is  certain  that  soon  after  the 
capture  of  .^jualfi,  the  Roman  law,  which  had  long 
been  comparatively  neglected,  was  brought  into 
remariutble  repul«  by  Che  teaching  of  Irnerius,  but 
*  '  '  tributed  by  Sayigny  to  the 
s,  and  to  that 
it  of  legal  sdence  which  the  progreu  of 
commerce  and  civilisation  naturally  produces.  He 
thinks  that  civilisation,  eiciled  by  these  causes, 
not  by  any  sudden  discovery,  had  only  to  put  6ir(h 
its  arm  and  seize  the  sonrces  of  Roman  law,  which 
were  previously  obvious  and  ready  for  its  grasp. 

Pisa  was  conquered  by  the  Florentine  CaponiuB, 
In  1406,  and  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  Flc- 
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rente  in  1411  (?),  ever  ^ce  which  time  it  has 
been  kept  there  asavaluable  treasure,  andregaided 
with  the  utmost  reverence. 

Where  the  Florentine  manuscript  may  have  been 
before  the  «ege  of  AmalR  is  of  Uttle  consequence  ; 
of  great  consequence  that  we  should  be 


ible  t 


nother 


script  be  or 


namely,  whether  the  Florentine  manuj 
be  not  the  sole  authentic  source  whenci 
all  otheceiistingmBUUScriptB,andofall  the  printed 
editions,  is  derived.  In  £ivour  of  the  affirmative 
opinion  there  are  several  facts,  which  have  not,  we 
thudt,  been  satialactorily  accounted  for.  The  leaves 
of  the  Floren^ne  manascript  are  written  aa  both 
sides,  and  the  last  leaf  btit  one,  in  binding  the 
volume,  has  been  so  placed  as  to  reverse  the  order 
of  the  pag^  The  fault  ia  copied  in  all  the  eIis^ 
ing  manuscripts,  Tbe  order  of  the  8th  and  9th 
titles  in  the  37th  book  of  the  Digest  ia  reversed  in 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  but  the  eiior  is  corrected 
bythe  scribe  hya  ^Vee^note  in  themar^.  There 
are  fragments  similariy  reversed  in  lib.  35,  tit.  3, 
and  lib.  10,  tit.  4,  and  similarly  corrected.  In  the 
other  esiating  old  maouscripta,  written  by  men  who 
did  not  understand  Greek,  the  enor  is  reprodiu^, 
bat  not  the  correction.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
interpolation  added  in  Zotin  in  the  margin  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  is  inserted  in  t]ie  text 
of  the  other  manuscripts.  For  this  reason,  tbe  laet 
four  fragments  of  lib.  41,  tit.  3,  are  wrongly  con- 
verted into  a  separate  title,  with  the  rubric  de  So- 
latf.  In  the  20th  and  32)id  titles  of  the  48tii 
book,  there  are  blanks  in  the  Florentine  manuBcript^ 
indicatii^  the  omission  of  sevetnl  fragments,  which 
were  first  restored  by  Cnjas  from  the  Basilica.  The 

genera],  where  the  text  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script presents  insupeiable  dil!icultie9,noasHstanco 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  other  mannacriptfi, 
whereas  they  all,  in  many  passages,  retain  the 
errors  of  the  Florentine.  Their  variations  are 
ere  so  numerous  and  arbitrary  as  where  tbe 
ntine  ia  defective  or  corrupt.  Monover,  they 
appear  to  be  all  later  than  the  beginning  of  tlie 
twelfth  century  ;  and,  in  general,  the  older  they 
e,  the  less  they  deport  frinn  the  Fhirentioe. 
In  opposition  to  these  ^ts,  the  supporters  of  the 
inflicting  theory  adduce  many  passages  of  the 
dinacy  text  in  which  the  omisauma  and  (Stulte  of 
le  Florentine  manuscript  are  corrected  and  sup- 
plied. Some  of  the  variations  are  not  improve- 
ments, some  may  be  ascribed  to  critical  sagacity 
and  happy  conjecture,  and  some  may  have  been 
1  from  the  Basilica  or  other  Eastern  aonrcee : 
in  the  list  which  Savigny  has  given,  a  few 
.ions  cem^n,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
any  of  these  vraye.  PasBt^afrom  the  Digest 
ining  readings  different  from  those  of  the  FlO' 
L«  manuscript,  occur  in  canonista  and  other 
authors,  anterior  tO  the  supposed  discovery  at 
fi.  Four  palunpeat  leaves  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  Digest,  nearly  as  old  as  the  Florentine,  were 
found  at  Naples  by  Gaupp,  and  an  account  oS  them 
was  published  by  him  at  Breslau,  in  1 823.  They 
belong  to  the  tenth  book,  but  are  nearly  illegible.  - 
In  most  of  the  manuscripts  and  early  editions, 
the  Digest  consiata  of  three  nearly  eq^ual  volumea. 
The  first,  comprehending  lib.  1 — 34,  tit.  2,  la  colled 
D^iesltim  Fetm;  the  second,  comprehending  lib. 
24,  tit.  3— -lib.  38,  ia  called  In/ortiafma  ;  the  third, 
jmprehending  lib,  39— lib.  50,  is  called  DiffesliBii 
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l^ovam.  The  Digeslum  Trfss  and  Diffetlum  Nomm 
aro  each  again  diTided  into  two  piirla  i  the  eec onf 
part  of  iiie  former  beginning  with  the  12th  hook 
the  second  part  a(  the  latter  with  the  45th.  The 
Ii^oiiialum  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  wliich 
the  second  begins  with  the  SOth  hook,  and  the 
third  (atrangely  enough)  with  the  words  Ires  paries 
occucring  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in  Dig.  35, 
tit.  2,  6.  82.  The  third  part  of  the  InfoTSatma  ia 
hence  called  Tres  Paries.  The  glossators  oflen 
Q3e  the  name  IsforSaiam  for  the  fliat  \vo  parta 
of  the  second  volume,  e.  g.  Ij^orHrttuta  cum  Ti-ibue 
Partiiusi  and  sometimes  the  TVea  Partes  are 
attached  to  the  Digeslani  Mwi 
plain  these  pecaliaritjas,  many  conjeetnrea  have 
been  hazai^d.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  division 
owes  its  origin  partly  to  accident ;  that  the  ZW- 
geslam  Vetas  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
esiliest  glosaatora ;  that  thej  were  next  furnished 
with  the  Digeshnn  Noeiaa;  then  with  the  Tres 
PiirtW,  which  they  added  to  the  DigesliaB  Nrmum; 
Rnd  that  then  they  got  the  Infitrtiatasa,  so  called, 
perhaps,  fnnn  its  being  foreed  in  between  the 
others ;  and  that  finally,  in  order  to  eqnaUze  the 
size  of  the  Tolumea,  they  attached  the  Tres  Partei 
to  the  Injortiaium.  The  common  opinion  is  that 
the  Tn/ortialuBi  derived  its  name  ftora  having  been 
TosfiHvsd  by  the  TVes  Partes. 

The  editions  of  the  Du^at,  with  reference  to 
the  chaiscteF  of  their  text,  may  be  divided  into 
three  claMes,  the  Florentine,  the  vnlgale,  and  the 
mixed.  Foliiianus  and  Bologninus  1^  both  care- 
fiiily  collated  the  Florentine  manuscript,  but  no 
edition  represented  ^e  Florentine  teit  before  the 
year  a.  d-  1553,  when  the  beautiful  tuid  celebrated 
edition  of  Laeliaa  Taurellius  (who,  out  of  paternal 
auction,  allowed  his  son  FranoiscDs  to  name  him- 
tBlt  as  the  editor)  waapnbliahed  at  Florence.  This 
edition  is  the  baaia  of  that  pten  by  Oebauer  and 
Spangenherg  in  their  Corpaa  Jaria  OhiiSa,  and 
theae  editora  had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  the 
later  collation  of  Brenkmann.  The  vnlgate  editions 
have  no  existing  standard  text  to  refer  to.  The 
ideal  standard  is  the  text  formed  by  the  glossators, 
as  reTisedhyAecnraiuB.  Their  number  is  immense. 
The  ijrat  known  edi^on  -^  the  D'lgestum  Velus  waa 
printed  by  Henricus  Cliin  (fol.  Pemaae,  1476), 
although  Montfaucon  (BiM.  MSS.  p.  1B7)  mentions 
the  existence  of  an  eilition  oC  1473,  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  Digest.  The  iiist  edition 
of  the  In/ariialum  is  that  of  Pucher  (foL  Rom. 
1475),  and  the  first  Digeslam  f^miurn  was  piinled 
by  Pucher  (Ibl.  Rom.  1476).  In  the  early  vnlgate 
editions  the  Greek  passages  of  the   """"'-ni  — "> 


inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  extracts,  and 
referring  to  the  work  and  the  anthor,  are  either  im- 
perfect or  wanting.  Of  the  mixed  editions,  the 
earliest  is  that  which  was  edited  by  BBublommina 
(Pans,  1523,  1524),  with  the  lud  of  the  collation 
of  Politianvs,  hut  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of 
Haloander  (4to.  Nuremb.  1529),  pnbUshed  with- 
out the  gloaa.  Haloander  was,  himaclf,  a  daring 
and  adventurous  critic,  and  made  much  use  of  the 
conjectural  emendations  of  Budaeus  and  Alciatua. 

The  commentators  upon  the  Digest  and  upon    1 
separate  porriona  of  it  are  extremely  numerous,    prior. 
Among  the  most  usefid  are  Dunrcons  (Opera,  Luc. 
17B6),  Cnjnciua,  Ant.  Faber  (Roiiowafia  m  Pan- 
deOo),  Lugd.  ie59— 11)63),  Docellus,  Ant-  Mat- 
lhaeus(fle  Crimiiiibus,  Commeulurius  ad  lib.  47  el 
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43  IXg.),  Bjnkershoek,  Noodt  Tlie  co 
of  Voet  and  Pothier  are  well  known  in  this  country. 

serua,  and  the  still  more  voluminous  German  Er- 
laaleTutises  uf  Gliiclc,  with  the  continuations  of 
Muhlenbruch  and  Reichardt,  are  interesting,  as 
showing  the  conStiuction  pat  upon  tils  law  of  tlie 
Digest,  in  cases  that  occur  in  modem  practice. 
One  of  the  moat  valuable  worka  upon  the  Digest 
is  Ant.  Schnlting's  Nolae  ad  D^ila,  eaia  ammad- 
versiota^  NiC  SmatJettberg^  7  vol.  fivo.  Lug.  Bat. 
ie04— IB35.  Here  the  reader  will  find  ample 
references  to  the  woric  where  the  difficulties  of  the 
text  aie  best  explained.  The  Pandedexnxht  of 
Thihaac  and  the  Dodrixa  PrBukciaram  of  Miifa- 
lenbruch  are  not  commentaries  on  the  Wgest,  but 
are  aystematic  expositions  of  the  civil  law,  as  it 
exists  in  Germany  at  this  day. 

In  Brenkmann'a  Historia  Paanlei^aTBm  will  he 
found  a  fall  account  of  the  early  state  of  the  con- 
troversy relating  to  the  history  of  the  Florentine 
manuscript.  The  writings  of  Angustinue,  Giandi, 
Tannca,  Guadagni,  Schwartz,  wid  others,  who 
have  aignaliaed  themselves  in  this  field,  are  referred 
to  in  Waleh's  note  on  Eckhard's  ErmeHealiin 
jHris,  %  74  1  and  the  researches  of  Savwny  on  the 
aame  subject  will  be  found  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the  Roman  Iaw  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  For  detailed  information  as  to 
editions  of  the  Digest  and  Commentaries  on  that 
work,  Spangenberg's  EmieiloTig,  and  Beck's  /Vo- 
drontui,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

The  eariieat  manuscript  containing  a  portion  of 
the  ConslilBtioiHm.  Codex  is  a  paiimpeeat  in  the 
Chapter  Houae  at  Verona,  and  two  of  the  lOtli 
century  have  been  lately  discovered  by  Blume  at 
Piatoia  and  Monte  Casino.  In  the  eariy  editions 
the  first  nine  books  ais  separated  &om  the  other 
three,  which,  relating  principally  to  the  public  law 
of  the  Roman  empire,  were  o^en  inapplicable  in 
practice  under  a  different  government.  Hence,  by 
the  gloaaatora,  the  name  Oidfx  is  given  exclusively 
to  tbB  first  nine  books  ;  while  the  remainder  are 
doHgnated  by  the  name  Tret  Libri.  At  first  the 
inscriplimes  and  aahseripHimet  of  the  constituUons 
were  almoat  always  omitted,  and  the  Greek  con- 
stitutions were  wanting.  Haloander  considerably 
improved  the  text,  and  was  followed  by  Hussardus. 
Cujaa,  Augnstinus,  and  Contina,  were  of  service  in 
restoring  to  their  places  the  omitted  conatitutiona 
IJega  resiiMae).  Leunclaviua  (1575),  Charondaa 
(1675),  Padua  (1580),  Dionysius  Gothoftedus 
(1583),  Petrus  and  Fianciscus  Pithoeus  {^Obs.  ad 
Cod.  Far.  fi)l.  J689),  all  contrihnled  to  the  criticism 
id  restoration  of  tiie  text  i  and  in  more  modem 
nea,  Biener,  Witte,  and  the  brothers  Heimbach, 
ve  aimilariy  distinguiahed  themselves. 
The  first  edition  of  the  jirat  nine  books  was 
printed  by  P.  Sehoyfftr  (fol.  Mognnt.  14751 ;  and 
the  Tree  JJbri  firat  appeared  (along  with  the  No- 
illa  and  tiieZiiH  Feudorma)  at  Rome  (fol.  1476). 
The  first  edition  of  the  twelve  hooka  waa  given  by 
Haloander  (fob  Noremb.  1530). 

Cujas  and.Wisaenhach  are  among  the  beat  com- 
Mtatots  on  the  Code.     The  commentaries  of  the 
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JUSTINIANUS. 
Beilr'dge  lur  Reiaaioti   der  Jmiln.  Cod.,  and  the 
pre&ce  at  S.  Hernianni  to  his  edition  of  the  Code 
in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jitria  Civilii, 
commenced  by  the  brothers  Kriegel. 

An  abalraet  of  the  first  eight  books  ot  the  Code, 
Made  at  latest  in  the  dth  century,  was  discorered 
by  Niebuhr  at  Perugia  ;  and  this  Summa  Ferusina 
has  been  ediled  by  O.  B.  Heimbach,  in  the  second 
volume  of  hia  Amcdola  (fbl.  Lips.  1840). 

We  possew  the  NdtcHs  of  Justinian  in  three 
ancient  forms  ;  the  Latin  Epitome  of  Julianus,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [Ji'lianus]  i  an 

Versio  V«^ta\  containing  134  Navells,  and  the 
Greek  collectiiin,  numbering  168  NotbIIs. 

Of  the  ISl  NovellB  contained  in  the  Vnrsia  Vid- 
ffala^  the  glosaatora  recognised  only  97  ag  plastically 
useful,  and  these  were  the  only  Navells  to  which 
they  appended  a,  gloss.  As  tlie  Institutes,  Digest, 
ftnd  Code^  were  divided  into  hooks  and  titles,  the 
glossators  divided  the  97  glassed  Novella  (which 
they  airanged  chronolngically)  into  nina  booke,  in- 
tended to  correspond  with  the  iirst  nine  books  of 
the  Code.  These  hooks  were  caUed  eoUationes. 
Undec  each  coSatio  was  placed  a  certain  number  of 
cunetitutions,  and  each  constitution  formed  a  sepa- 
rate title,  except  the  Sth,  which  was  divided  into 
two  titles.  There  were  thus  98  titles.  The  rubrics 
of  the  constitutions,  and  the  division  into  chapters 
and  paiagraphs,  though  not  due  to  Justinian,  were 
probably  older  than  dto  glossators,  and  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  original  collectors  or  translators.  The 
97  glossed  Novella,  thus  divided,  constituted  the 
liier  ordiaaiias ;  the  remaining  Novells  of  the 
AxtheiOKitm  were  called  eiiranaganlBi  or  autieK- 
Hcoe  extraordisorioe,  and  vera  divided  into  three 
eotia&met,  to  correspond  with  the  last  three  books 
of  the  Code :  but,  as  they  were  not  used  in  forensic 
practice,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  copied  in  the 
nianuicripM.  The  oldest  printed  edition  of  the 
verso  vutgaia  is  that  of  Vit.  Pilcher,  containing  the 
AT  Novells,  with  the  gloss,  followed  by  the  last 
three  books  of  the  Code  (Rom.  1476). 

The  Greek  collectioa  of  the  Navells  of  Justinian 
was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  lawyers,  pro- 
bably under  Tiberius  II.,  who  reigned  A.  D.  578 — 
60a  The  Greek  collection  was  not  confined  to  con- 
stitu^ons  of  .lustinian.  There  are  tour  of  Justin 
II.,  three  of  Tiberius  II.,  and  tour  edicts  (c^Miica, 
farmoe)  of  the  praefectas  urbi  ajid  praefectus  prae- 
toiio,  A  list  of  the  rubrics  of  the  168  Noyetla  was 
first  printed  in  Latm  by  Cujaa  (BirpoiiL  Nooell. 
foL  Lugd.  1670),  and  the  original  Greek  text  of 
this  list  is  given  in  the  second  volnme  of  Heimbach'a 
Anecdota.  It  is  called  Xndex  Seginae^  finm  having 
been  fijund  in  the  queen's  libraiy  at  Paris. 

The  Greek  Novells  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
glossators.  Haloander  was  the  first  who  published 
them  at  Nuiemburg,  in  1531,  from  an  imperfect 
Florentine  manuscript.  Scrimger,  a  Scouhman 
and  Professoc  of  the  Civil  Law  at  Geneva,  after- 
wards published  them  from  a  less  imperfect  Vene- 
tian manuscript.  The  eollaction  of  Scrimger  was 
printed  by  H.  Stephanus  at  Geneva  in  1558. 
Neither  the  Venetian  nor  the  Florentine  manuscript 
contains  in  fall  the  168  Novells.  Sometimes  the 
mere  title  of  an  omitted  Novell  is  inserted  ;  some- 
times only  the  number  of  the  Novell  is  given,  and 
the  lacuna  is  marked  by  nslcrisks. 

Haloander  gave  a  Latin  version  of  the  Novell* 
he  published     Scrimger  pubhshed  the  Greek  with- 
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out  a  translation  ;  but  tlie  Novells,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Scrimger  and  not  in  Haloander,  were 
translated  by  Agylaeus.  (Siy^emeniajn  -Nmxl- 
/arum.  Colon.  1560.) 

The  labours  of  Contius  constltaled  the  next  im- 
portant stage  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Novells. 
He  fijrmed  a  Greek  text  from  combining  Haloander 
and  Scrimger.  He  formed  a  Latin  text  fiMm  the 
Fergio  Valffaltt,  so  fer  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  This  he  supplied  by  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  partly  bis  own  and  partly  compiled  from 
Haloander.  He  subjoined  the  matter  contained  in 
Julian's  EpUotne,  so  fer  as  it  was  not  contninod 
either  in  the  Fenn'o  V>iig^a  or  in  the  published 
Greek  Novells.  In  this  manner  he  made  up  the 
168  Latin  Novells,  which  compose  the  stock  of 
Novella  in  ordinary  modern  editions  of  the  Corjrm 
Juris  Ohnlk. 

Contius  published  many  editions  of  the  Novells, 
dimming  among  themselves  in  a  way  which  it  Is 
necessary  to  remark.     Some  of  tho  editions  con- 
tained the   gloss,   and   in   these   the   97  glossed 
Novells  were  arranged  as  uaoal  in  the  old  nino 
cvRatiimeA,  while  all   the  remaining  Novella  were 
subjoined  asa  tenthco^'afio.   An  important  change, 
however,  look  place  in  the  unglossed  edition  of 
1571.     In  this,  Contius  classed  the  168  Novells 
with  reference  to  their  dates  (though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  chronological  order),  and 
distributed  them,  so  arranged,  into  nine  coUaiiojieb, 
and  subdivided   the   coSaUettea  into   titles.     The 
ame  order  was  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  1681, 
,nd  has  been  followed  ever  since  in  all  but  the 
glossed  editions.    From  the  account   which  ws 
have  given,  it  will  easily  he  conceived  that  great 
confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  relerences  by  the 
rieties  of  arrangement  in  different  editions  M  the 
ovelts ;  for  example,  the  ISlst  Novell  of  modem 
itions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  (%sfts  forms,  Bccording 
the  arrangement  of  Contius,  the  1 1th  title  of  the 
9tb  coUalio,  while  it  was  the  Bth  title  of  the  Sth 
•llaiio  of  the  old  glossators. 
Of  modern  editions  since  the  time  of  Contius,  it 
unnecessary  to  say  much.     Under  the  title 
Novellas   COnt^twiioaes    Jt^8ii^tiani,  a    Graeco    m 
Latinam  versae  opera  Hombergh  xa  Vaeh  (4to.  Mar- 
„.    .    .  >,  more  is  performed  than  is  promised. 
The  author  presents  to  as  not  only  a  very  good 
ew  Latin  translation,  but  the  Greek  text,  and  a 
;rieg  of  Latin  Novells  from  the  veriio  wlgata,  of 
rhick  the  aripnal  Greek,  has  not  been  preserved, 
and  valuable  critical  notes.      The  transktion  of 
ibeigk  zn  Vach  is  the  basis  of  that  of  Osen- 
_gen,  the  editor  of  the  Novells  in  the  Leipzig 
Corpus  Juris  Civilia* 

Among  the  best  commentators  upon  the  Novells 
may  be  mentioned  Cujas,  Joacb.  Slephanus  {Ex- 
-  N'oveOaruia,  8vo.  Franc.  1608),  and  Mat 
Slephanus.  (Commenlwius  Nrreetlntum,  4  to. 
Gryphsw.  1631.  Com  notis  Bmnnemanni,  41o. 
Viteb.  1  TOO,  4to.  Lips.  170?.) 

G.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Isealola,  has  published  the  remiuns  of  the  ancient 
ommentators,  Athanasiua  Scholaaticns,  Theodorus 
lermopoUtsnuB,  Phiioxenus,  Symbatius,  and  Ano- 
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Hnd  olaboiate  infijEmalion  upon  tliis  subject.  G.  E. 
Hetmbach^A  OBsay,  lie  Otigine  et  Faiis  Corpoiis 
quad  chtn'm.  Novdlis  GonsHtiUioBSna  amslat  (8vo. 
Lips.  1844),  contains  aome  questionable  Tiewa, 
Mortreueil  hns  treated  of  the  NovoliB  m  his  His- 
toire  da  Droit  .^smrfiB,  vol.  i.  pp.  Sfi — 60. 

TEie  separate  NoTells  were  designated  by  tiie 
glossators  by  tbaname^ut^KltHie, but  that  WDtd  lias 
also  nnothec  ngnificaUon,  whicit  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  mistakes  wliich  bavo 
sometimes  occnned  in  conteqnence  of  this  verbal 
ambiguity.  In  their  lectures  on  tlie  Institutas  and 
the  firaC  nine  books  of  tb«  Code,  the  eatliesC  glos- 
sators  were  accasComed  to  insert  in  the  margin  of 
theic  cDpioB  abbreviated  extracls  from  such  parts  of 
the  Novells  as  made  alterations  in  the  law  contained 
in  the  text.  In  reading  the  Digest,  they  relerred 
to  the  notes  conliuned  in  the  margin  of  the  Code. 
At  a  later  period  these  abstracts  were  discontinued , 
in  the  Institutas.  In  the  Code  they  were  tatien 
from  the  mai^n,  and  placed  under  the  tent,  where 
they  still  appear,  distinguished  by  Italic  type  in 
most  of  the  modern  editions.  They  are  called 
Aath™tieae  either,  as  some  assert,  £com  their  repre- 
senting the  latest  authentia  state  of  the  law,  or 
from  the  name  of  the  sonrce  whence  they  were 
talcen,  and  which,  in  practice,  thoy  nearly  supec^ 
seded.  Certain  capitularies  of  Frederic  I.  and 
Frederic  IL,  emperors  of  Germany,  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  were  treated  by  the  glossators 
as  Ncvells,  and  thirteen  extracla  taken  from  them 
are  inserted  in  the  Code,  with  the  inscription 
"Nova  GonstituCio  FiedaricL"  They  are  known 
by  the  name  AulieiUicae  Fredericiimae. 

The  collections  of  Justinian,  together  with  some 
later  appendages,  formed  into  one  gteal  work,  are 
conunonly  known  by  the  name  Corput  Juris  Oinilis. 
The  later  (^pendagee  are  really  arbitrary  and  mis- 
placed additions,  having  no  proper  connection  with 
the  law  of  Jnstinian,  and  they  vary  in  diHerent 
editions.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
collection  of  constitutions  of  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
anteiior  to  i.  D.  893  i  of  some  other  constitutions 
of  Byzantine  emperors,  from  the  7th  to  the  14th 
century  I  of  the  so-called  Cottonea  SanctorujB  Apo9- 
lalorum  ;  of  the  Feudomm  Consueiadinea  ;  a  few 
conatitntions  of  German  and  French  monarchs ; 
and  the  LibsT  de  Pace  Cuislaiitiae. 

'i'ho  expression  Corpas  Jmis  was  employed  by 
Justinian  himself  (Cod.  5.  tit.  IS.  s.  1)  ;  but  the 
earliest  editions  of  the  whole  of  bis  legal  coUectiona 
have  no  ungle  title.  Unseardus  first  chose  the  title 
Jus  Civile.  The  modem  name  Corpus  Juris  Civilii 
spears  first  in  D.  Godefroi's  edition  of  158^ 
though  the  phrase  had  been  employed  by  others 
before  him.  The  old  gbased  editions  consist  of 
fire  volumea,  folio  (naually  bound  in  five  different 
colours),  namely :  1.  IHgsalma  Veins ;  2.  InfirH- 
Q/am;  3.  Diffeilim  JVoosm  ;  4,  The  Codeai,  i.e. 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code  ;  S.  Folrtmes,  or 
Vo'ujiieH  Parvum^  or  VoUtnten  Lsgvm  Parvuntf 
containing  the  Trei  Libri,  the  A  u/Jtsftoce,  and  the 
laslitstioBea.  The  latter  had  a  separate  titie-page, 
somethoes  bound  as  a  separate  volume, 
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first  departed  &om  by  R.  Stephanus  in  his  edition 
of  the  Digest  in  Jive  instead  of  three  volumes  (8va. 
Paris,  1 537—1528).  The  cations  el  the  Oarpas 
Juris  Oivilis  may  be  divided  into  the  glossed  and 
the  ungloEsed.  The  gloss  is  an  annotation  which 
was  gadiuJly  fanned  in  the  school  of  Bologna, 
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and  finally  settled  by  Accural  us.  It  is  of  grc.ni 
practical  imprtance,  since,  in  the  countries  which 
adopted  the  civil  law,  the  portions  without  the  gloss 
did  not  possess  legal  authority  in  the  courts.  Quod 
non  rec^}itgfossa^idnoaree^}iteiiria^vai  the  geaeml 
maxim.  All  the  editions  up  to  that  of  Claud.  Che- 
valhm  (12mo.  Paris,  1535-1527)  have  the  gloss. 
The  btest  glossed  edition  is  that  of  J.  Febius. 
(Lugd.  lBa7.)  This  celebrated  edition  has  on  tha 
title-p^e  of  every  volume  (in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
its  publication,  Lyons)  the  representation  of  a  Jiving 
lion,  surrounded  1^  beea,  with  the  motto  Ex  /orH 
duieedo.  Hence  it  is  known  by  the  name  Bditloa 
du  lion  MoscieU  —  a  name  also  given  to  one  of 
the  previous  editions  of  D.  Gothofredns.  (Fol.  Lugd. 
1589.)  The  very  valuable  index  of  Daoyn  is  ap- 
pended as  a  sixth  volume  to  the  edition  of  J. 
Fehiua.  Of  the  unglossed  editions,  aome  have  notea 
and  some  have  none.  Of  the  unglossed  editions 
with  notes,  the  two  most  celebmled  and  useful  are 
that  of  D.  Godefroi  and  Van  Leeuwen  (2  vols,  foL 
apud  ElzeviroB,  Amst.  16B3),  and  that  of  Gebaner 
and  8pnngcnberg(2  vols.  41o.  Getting.  1776, 179?)- 
Of  the  editions  without  notes  the  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  is  the  well-known,  but  not  veiy 
coirect  8vo.  Elzevir  of  16^4,  distinguished  as  the 
Pars  Seottndas  edition,  from  un  error  in  p.  160. 
Two  editions  by  Beck,  one  in  4to.  and  one  in  5 
vols.  8vo.,  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  I82S— 
1836.  Tlie  httest  edition  is  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  the  lii'others  Kri^l  in  1833,  and  com- 
pleted in  1840,  Hermann!  having  edited  tha  Code, 
and  Osenbriiggen  the  Novells.  The  edition  under- 
taken  by  Schrader  and  other  emment  scholars  will, 
if  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  sn  '     ' 
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ions  of  Contius,  Russardus,  Charundas  and 

:uB,  are  sought  for  by  critics.    A  more  complete 

neration  of  the  editionsof  the  collective  Chrpat 

Juris  Ciirilis  will  be  found  in  Booking's  InsiiiaH- 

There  is  a  French  transktion  of  the  whole 
Curpus,  with  the  latin  text  en  r^ard,  published 
at  Paris  1805—1311,  In  this  work  we  have: 
1.  The  Institutes,  by  Hulot,  1  vol  4lo,  or  5  vols. 
8vo. !  2.  The  Digest,  by  Hulot  and  Bortheloi.  7 
vols.  4to,  or  36  vols.  12mo, ;  3.  The  Code,  by 
Tisaot,  4  vols.  4to.  or  ]  B  vols,  12rao, ;  6,  The  No- 
vells, by  Berenger,  2  vols.  41o.  or  10  vols.  12mo., 
to  which  is  appended,  6.  La  Ckfdes  Lois  Saiaaines, 
aa  Didioimaire,  &e.,  2  vols.  jto.  There  is  also  a 
German  translation  of  the  whole  Owyos,  by  a 
society  of  aaofcns,  edited  by  C.  E.  Otto,  Bruno 
Schilling,  and  C.  F.  F.  Sintenia  {7  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1830-1833).  [J.  T.G.J 


e  coins  of  Justinian,  which  are  very  nume- 

gram  entitled,  ''Die  M'linaen  Justinians,  niit 
secha  Kupfertafeln,"  by  M.  Pinder  and  J.  Fried- 
ISnder,  Berlin.  1843,  These  writers  give  a  satis- 
foolery  explanation  of  tha  lettera  ccjnon,  which 
frequently  appear  on  the  coins  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
pute. That  CON  should  ba  separated  from  oa,  and 
and  that  they  signity  Conslan^ople,  seems  clear 
from  the  legends  ji^a,  tbsoh,  and  trob,  which 
indicate  respectively  the  towns  of  Aqiiileia,  Theesa- 
lonica,  and  Treves.  The  above-mentioned  writer: 
suppose  that  OB  represent  the  Qreek  numerals,  iuid 


JUSTINIANUa 
that  they  eonBequertiy  indicntp  the  immber  7"2. 
In  the  time  of  Aogiiatua  forty  gold  coins  (aai-ei  or 
inlitli)  ivere  eqaal  to  a  pound  ;  bnt  as  theso  coins 
were  struck  lighter  and  lighter,  it  vma  at  length 
enacted  by  ViJentinJan  I.  in  A.D.  367  (Cod.  iO. 
tit  72  (70),  a,  5),  thai  henceforth  72  sohdi  shonld 
be  coined  oat  of  a  pound  of  gold  ;  and  t/e  accord- 
ingly find  CONOB  for  the  first  time  on  the  corns  of 
the  latter  emperor. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  custom  was  ficst 
introduced  of  indicating  on  the  coins  the  number  of 
the  year  of  the  emperor's  reign.  This  ptnc^ce  be- 
gan in  the  twelfth  jear  of  Juatinian's  reign,  and 
explains  the  reason  why  Justinian  enacted,  in  the 
eleventh  yeai  of  his  raign,  that  in  fiitnre  all  ofRdal 

emperor's  reign.  (Novella,  47.)     In  the  Ban    _ 
another  change  was  made  in  Uie  coins.     Hitherto 
they  had  represented  the  emper 
a  lance  ;  but  JuBtdnian,  who  carried  on  his  wars  by 
meana  of  his  generals,  and  who  was  more  interested 
personally  in  le^Iation,  theological  disputes,  and 
publicbuildings,  caased  himself  to  be  represented 
with  the  imperial  globe  and  no  longer  as  a  warrior. 
The  drawing  below  represents  a  medal  of  Justi- 
nian, which  was  found  by  the  Turks  among  the 
ruins  of  CaesareiB,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  year  1 75 1. 
It  was  tarried  lo  Constantinople,  where  it  w 
bought  by  Desalleura,  who  presented  it  to  Lor 
XV.     It  was  stolen  from  the  royal  eolleetion 
Paris,  in  the  year  1832,  but  an  engraving  of  it  had 
been  preTiously  given  by  De  Boie,  in  the  Mimoirm 
de  P^ctul&mie  dus  Jasciiplions  el  BeBes  Lellres,  vol 
xxvi.  p.  523.     Its  loss  is  the  more  to  he  depior  ' 
as  it  is  the  only  specimen  known  to  beinexiilen 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Justinian  v 
the  legend  d  n  IVBT 
richly  adorned  helme 
and  holds  in  his  ri) 


nnd  tlie  dress, 
the  obverse ;  before  him  walks  Victory,  looking 
round  at  him,  and  carrying  in  her  left  hand  a 
tiuphy :  by  the  side  of  Justinian's  head  a  star  ap- 
pears. The  legend  is  balvb  et  qloria  homano- 
RVM.  This  medal  was  struck  probably  in  the  early 
years  of  the  emperor's  reign,  as  the  face  is  that  of 
a  young  man,  and  the  obverse  resembles  what  we 
Hnd  on  the  early  coins  of  Justinian.  De  Boze 
thinks  that  it  has  reference  to  the  Persian  vic- 
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JUSTINIA'NUS  II„  Burnamed  RHINO- 
TMB'TUS  (he  whose  nose  is  cut  off),  emperor  of 
the  East  (a.d.  686—695  and  704—711)'  suc- 
ceeded his  felher  Conslantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  in 
the  montii  of  September,  A.  n.  685,  at  the  age  of 
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n  years  with  the  khalif  'Abdu-I-malek,  which 


is  very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  The  civil  wars  by  which  the  empire  of 
the  Arabs  was  shaken  compelling  the  khalif  to 
cease  making  war  without  his  realm,  in  order  to 
obtain  peace  within,  he  bound  himself  to  pay  a 
daily  "tribute  of  1000  pieces  of  gold,  one  slave, 

turn  ceded  to  the  khalif  one  moiety  of  the  income 
of  Armenia,  Iberia  (in  the  CauCBaus),  and  Cyprus, 
which  were  henceforth  heW  in  joint  occupancy  by 
the  two  monarchs,  and  he  promised  to  empkiy  his 
forces  and  authority  in  compelling  the  Mardiules  or 
Maroniles,  in  Moiutt  Lebanon,  td  refrain  from  mo- 
lesting the  Arabs.  This  promise  was  a  great 
political  blunder,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
still  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  and  Syria. 
Leontius,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of 
the  Oreelts,  and  afterwards  emperor,  having  been 
charged  with  executing  the  treaty  in  tfie  case  of 
the  Maronitea,  assasanated  their  chief  Joannes, 
compelled  the  people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  persuaded  10,000  Maroniles  to  leave  their  na- 
tive mountains  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
to  settle  in  Thrace  and  Armenia,  Until  then  the 
Christian  Maroniles  had  been  a  barrier  against  the 
progress  of  the  Arabs  in  these  quarters,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  thus  dispersed  than  the  Moham- 

Anti-Taunis,  and  found  themselves  enabled  to  in- 

Maronites  never  lost  their  independence  entirely, 
but  other  tribes,  hostile  to  them,  settled  in 
Lebanon ;  and  they  continued  to  be  what  they 
still  are,  an  outpost  suiTOunded  by  the  enemies  o[ 
Christianity,  scan»ly  able  to  maintain  themselves 
on  their  native  rocks,  and  unable  to  make  a  step 
beyond  them. 

It  was  expected  that  the  enei^  which  young 
Justinian  had  shown  on  many  occasions  would  lead 
him  to  perlbnn  great  and  good  actions ;  bat  his 
bad  character  soon  became  manifest,  and  caused 
a  universal  and  deep  disappointment  throughout 
his  dominions.  Instead  of  establishing  peace  in 
the  church,  he  caused  new  dissendons  through  his 
intolerance :  the  Manichaeans  were  cruelly  per- 
secuted ;  niajiy  thousands  were  put  to  death  by 
the  sivord  or  by  fire ;  and  the  remainder  were 
driven  into  merciless  eiile.  In  688  he  broke  the 
peace  with  the  Bulgarians,  and  obtiuned  a  splendid 
victory  over  them;  bnt  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  by  another  army,  he  was  totally 
routed,  lost  half  of  his  troops,  and  fled  in  confusion 
to  Constantinaple.  About  the  same  tune  tbe  Arahs 
set  out  for  their  iburth  invasion  of  ASrka.  Justi- 
nian exerted  himself  with  great  activity  in  opposing 
their  designs  j  a  numerous  fleet  carrying  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  left  Constantinople,  and,  being 
rranforced  by  the  garrisons  of  Sicily,  compelled 
the  Arabs  to  retreat  in  haste  to  their  native  country. 
Insteadofavdling  himself  of  his  success,  Justinian 
foolishly  gave  up  his  joint  occupancy  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  forthwith  seiaed  by  the  Arabs,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  strange  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
invaded  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  in  692,  and 
in  the  fothiwing  year  conquered  all  Armenia.  Jus- 
tinian consoled  himself  with  pleasures,  and  found 
relief  in  torturing  his  subjects..  His  luxury,  es- 
pecially his  love  of  erecting  magnificent  buildings, 
in  which  he  rivalled  his  ^'eat  namesake  Justinian 
I.,  involved  him  in  extraordinary  expcnseB,  and 
the  art  of  inventing  new  taxes  soon  became  liii 
::x  2 
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cnpation.  He  whb  ably  aasiated  by 
r»  whose  naroeB  me  branded  in  the  hia- 
ihaation.  SlephanuB,  the  miiiialer  oT 
li  ocaa,  pleased  hia  mnsler  hy  hia  skill  in  plnn- 
d  n  g  h  t  he  continued  to  enja;  his  fhToure, 
ol  g  h  thi'entenedtheemperot'amo^er, Anns- 
ta  hI,  w  Ih  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  naughty 
h  dren  nd  the  monk  Theodatue,  who  ion  to 
h  digi  of  Li^otheta,  was  nnsutpaaeed  in  the 
art  eahang  the  rapacious  meaBiiiea  o!  bis  cmI- 
€sgi  e.  Those  who  could  not  pay  the  taxes  were 
dn  of  tlieit  homes,  tortured,  or  hanged  by 

h  d  d  and  those  who  refused  paying  them 
were  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  damp  burning  etiow, 
till  they  gafe  up  either  their  properly  or  their  Uvea. 
The  people  of  Conslanlinople,  exasperated  by  ra- 
pacity and  cruelty,  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  fury,  Justinian  ordered  his 
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and  to  ni 


re  all 


whom  they  might  find  abroad.  The  order  becami 
known  before  it  was  executed,  and  a  general  le- 
bellion  ensued,  to  which  chance  gave  an  able  and 
successful  leader.  Leon^ns,  the  commander  against 
the  Maronlles,  having  become  snspected  by  Justi- 
nian, soon  after  bis  return  from  that  campaign  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  a  prison,  where  he  renmlned 
about  throe  years,  till  the  emperor,  who  neither  dared 
to  put  him  to  death,,  nor  liked  to  have  him  ahve  in 
his  capital,  suddenly  restored  him  to  liberty,  and 
gave  him  the  government  of  Greece,  with  an  order 
to  set  out  immediately.  As  be  was  in  ^e  act  of 
stepping  on  board  a  galley  in  the  Golden  Horn,  he 
was  stepped  by  an  exasperated  and  trembling  crowd, 
who  implored  him  to  save  them  from  the  fiiry  of 
Justinian.  Without  hesitation  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  peopie.  To  St.  Sophia  I  they 
shouted.  Thousands  of  well-armed  men  soon  sur- 
I'ounded  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
revolution  was  achieved,  and  Leontius  was  sealed 
on  the  imperial  throne.  Justinian,  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  chains  was  dragged  before  him;  the 
mob  demanded  his  head ;  but  Leontiue  remem- 
bering the  kindness  of  the  fetber  of  Justinian, 
saved  the  life  of  his  rival,  and  banished  him  te 
Cherson  in  the  present  Crimea.  Previona  lo  his 
departnre,  however,  Justinian  had  hia  nose  cat  off; 
hence  his  name  yii^^vroi.     (a.  d.  695.) 

After  a  reign  of  three  years  Leontius  was  de- 
throned and  confined  in  a  piison,  in  6fl8,  by  Tibe- 
rius Abaitnarae,  who  reigned  till  704,  when  the 
exiled  Justinian  regdned  possession  of  bis  throne 
nnder  the  following  larcnmatancea  : 

In  his  exile  Justinian  thought  of  notliing  but 
revenge,  and  his  misfortunes,  far  from  smoothing 
his  violent  temper,  increnaed  the  futy  of  his  passion  s. 
Ho  ill  treated  the  inhabitanta  of  Cherson,  where 
he  seems  to  have  exercised  Bome  power,  or  enjoyed 
at  least  too  much  liberty,  so  unmercifully  that  tiiey 
formed  a  pkm  lo  put  him  to  death.  Ho  escaped 
their  just  lusentment  by  a  sudden  flight  to  Bnsirus, 
the  khan  of  the  Khazai-s,  who  received  him  weU, 
gave  him  hia  sister  Theodora  in  marriage,  and 
assigned  him  the  town  of  Phanagoria,  in  the  present 
island  of  Tamao-  on  the  Cimmerian  Boaporua,  as  a 
residence.  When  Tiberius  became  intbtmed  of 
ihia,  he  bribed  Uusirus,  who  sent  out  messengers 
witli  an  order  te  kill  the  imperial  lefi^ee.  But 
Theodora  discovered  their  designs,  and  having 
communicated  tiiem  to  her  husband,  he  killed  two 
of  the  messengers,  sent  his  faithful  wife  back  to 
her  brother,  and  escaped  te  TetbeUs,  the  king  of 
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the  Bulgarians.  Terbelis  wna  soon  persuaded  to  ■ 
undertEdie  one  of  those  sudden  inroads  for  which 
the  Bulgarians  were  so  much  dreaded  in  those 
times,  and  before  Tiberius  knew  timt  liie  rival  had 
fled  from  Phanagoria,  he  saw  him  with  fifteen 
thousand  finlgadan  horse  nnder  the  walls  of  Con- 
slantinople.  Some  adherents  of  Justinian  led  the 
barbarians  secretiy  inte  the  inty,  and  flight  was  now 
the  only  safety  for  Tiberius.     Overtaken  at  Apul- 

together  with  his  brother  HeracUua,  and  the  deposed 
and  still  captive  emperor  LeonUua,  dragged  before 

Hippodrome.  While  they  lay  prostrate  belbre  him 
the  tyrant  placed  his  feet  on  the  necks  of  his  two 

and  to  listen  to  the  savage  demonstration  of  joy 
of  the  people,  who  were  shouting  the  verses  of  tho 
psalmist :  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  thy  feet."  Having  at  iast  satisfied 
his  revenge  he  ordered  .them  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
system  of  persecution  was  now  carried  on  against 
the  adherents  of  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  of  which 
few  examples  are  found  in  Byzantine  history ;  the 

executioners,  who  committed  unheard  of  cruel^es, 
while  tho  confiscated  property  of  the  unhappy 
victims  was  employed  in  satisfying  the  demands  of 
Terbelis.  As  early  as  703  the  friendship  between 
the  khan  and  the  emperor  was  at  an  end.  Terbeiis 
treated  and  was  justified  in  treating  Justinian  as 
a  madman-  War  was  declared,  atld  Jus^ian 
having  suflered  a  tetal  defeat  at  Anchialus,  re- 
turned Co  Conslantinople  to  commit  freah  cruelties. 
About  this  time  the  Arabs  took  Tyaiia  and  mado 

of  Ravenna  having  shown  their  discontent  with 
the  rapacity  of  the  exarch,  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  them,  and  after  the  town  had  been  taken, 

Persians  or  Bulgarians:  the  rich  spoil  of  that 
ruined  city  was  carried  to  Constantinople.  In  710 
Pope  Constantino  was  summoned  to  appearat  Nico- 
medeia  before  the  emperor,  who  had  some  ecdesi- 
astical  reform  in  view,  and  he  went  thither  trembling, 
but  against  his  expectation  vras  treated  with  greitt 
honours,  and  returned  in  the  following  year.  From 
Nicomedeia,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time, 
Justinian  was  compelled  to  fly  suddenly  to  his 
capital,  as  n  body  of  Arabs  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Chalcedon.  Unable  te  obtain  any  advantage  over 
them,  Jnatinian  reaolved  to  cool  his  fury  in  the 
blood  of  the  Chersonites,  and  tile  savage  Slephanus 
was  sent  f^^ainst  them  with  a  fleet  and  the  order  te 
destroy  tiie  whole  population.  They  found,  how- 
ever, time  te  fly  into  the  country,  and  SCephanua 
returned  in  anger,  after  having  hanged,  drowned, 
.or  roasted  alivo,  only  a  lew  hundreds  where  be 
hoped  to  massacre  thousands.  Neither  he  nor  his 
fleet  reached  the  capital :  a  storm  destreyed  Che 

He  b.Td  no  sooner  left  Cherson  than  tho  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  city,  a  general  insurrection  arose, 
and  Bardanes  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  assumed 
the  purple  under  the  name  of  Phtlippicns  (Phi- 
lepicus).  Infuriated  at  the  loss  of  hia  fleet,  and 
the  escape  of  the  Chersonites,  Justinian  fitted  out  a 
second  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Maurus, 

still  better  defended.     Trembling  te  appcit  bofois 
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their  master  without  having  executed  liia  bloody 
ni-den,  Maunis  with  his  wliole  snnj  joined  Philip- 
piciis,  who,  nith  them  and  hie  own  loKea,  forthwith 
billed  for  Coiistan^nople.  Meanwhile,  Justiiunn 
was  gone  to  Sinope,  on  the  Eiixine,  opposite  the 

tlieatfo  of  the  war,  and  he  was  delighted  when  he 
discovered  his  £eet  on  the  main  in  the  direction  of 
ths  BospoiuB.  He  was  soon  infocmed  o!  the 
rehellion,  and  hastened  to  Sis  capital,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  vigorous  defence,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  received  the  l^mble  iiewa  thut  Constantjnople 
had  Burrendeied  la  Phllippicna,  and  that  his  son, 
theyouthfal  Tiberius,  had  heen  asaasBinnted  on  the 
aliai  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  He  has- 
tened back  to  Sinope,  but  while  he  was  hesitating 
what  fa  do,  he  was  overlaken  by  Elias,  once  bis 
friend,  but  whom  he  had  cruelly  peisecated,  and 
who  put  him  to  death  (December,  711).  Elias 
struck  oS  the  tyrants  head  and  sent  it  to  Confiten- 
tinople,  where  it  arrived  in  Jiuiuai;^',  712.  Phi- 
lippicua  now  reigned  without  opposition.  Juetiniiui 
was  the  last  omperor  oE  the  family  of  the  great 
Hemciius  ;  and  he  was  the  iirst  who  caused  the 
image  of  Christ  to  be  put  nu  his  coins.  (Theophan. 
p.  303,  See. ;  Niceph.  Call.  p.  24  ;  Cedren.  p.  440, 
&C.  ;  Zonaraa,  voL  ii,  p.  SI,  **.  ;  Glyeas,  p.  279  i 
Const.  Manasses,  p.  79 ;  Const.  Porphyi.  De 
AdiB.  rinp.  c  23,  27,  in  the  Paris  edlL;  Siiidns, 
a-v.  'lituiTTti/iai'At ;  Paulas  Diaeon.J!>eCes^£orz^rd6. 
vLll,  )-2,61,  32.)  [W.P.] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Getmanus, 
and  the  grand-nephew  of  Justinian  I.  (see  the 
genealogiw  table  prefixed  to  thA  life  of  that  em- 
peror), a  distlngaished  general,  becomes  iitst  con- 
spienous  in  the  Gothic  campiugn  of  a,  d.  650, 
when,  after  exerting  himself  in  raising  the  army 
that  was  to  invade  Italy  through  IQyricuni,  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  sadden  death  of  his  father,  to 
sucteed  him  in  the  anpreme  command.  He  was 
then  veiy  yoang,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  can  only 
be  conjectured:  it  was  probably  about  530.  In 
tho  tiiliowing  year  be  commanded,  with  hb  elder 
brother,  Justin,  against  the  Slavonians  ;  and  he  is 
also  mentioned  as  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
HUiiliaries  of  Alboin  agi^nst  Thixisimiind,  king  of 
the  Gepidae.  His  najue  became  uniTersally  known 
as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  empire,  when 
the  regent,  Tiberius,  appointed  huii,  in  674,  or,  as 
some  say,  576,  commandei-in-cbief  of  an  army  of 
1 50,000  German  and  Scythian  mercenarieB,  i^ainst 
the  Persian  king,  Choaroes,  who  had  invaded 
Armenia.  Jnatinian  advanced  fi'om  Cappadocia, 
and  Chosroes  pushed  on  to  meet  hiro.  The  en- 
counter look  place  at  Melitene,  in  Lesser  Armenia, 
not  far  &om  the  Euphiates;  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  the  left  wing  of  the  Persians  was  totally 
routed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Chosroes  was 
compelled  to  retreat  in  haste  and  confusion  into 
the  heart  of  his  dominious.  This  splendid  victory 
was  equally  due  to  the  militaiy  skill  of  Justinian, 
and  the  undaunted  valour  of  Cars,  a  Scythian  in 
the  Greek  seiriee.  Upon  this  Justinian  crossed 
tiie  Euphiatcs,  and  turning  to  the  lef^  conquered 
part  of  northern  Persia,  took  up  his  winte^  quarters 
in  Hyirania,  and  returned  unmolested  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  to  Armenia.  But  there  he  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  from  tho  Persian  general,  Tam- 
chosroes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pending 
negotiations  for  peace  weie  abmptly  broken  off  by 
Chuaioes,  p-nd  the  war  continued  withont  any  piu- 
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speedy  terminatiim.     Tiberias,  d 
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[duct  in  this  ounpRign, 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  to  Mauriciua. 
Justinian  thought  himself  unlairly  dealt  with,  ani 
entered  into  a  eonapiiacy  to  assassinate  TiberiiLs 
on  the  day  of  bis  coronation,  and  to  h  h'  If 
chosen  in  his  stead.     It  appears  that  1      had 

evil  designs,  and  Tiberius  gencrousl  p  d  d 
him.  Whan,  in  the  following  yeai,  6  9  1  b 
was  absent  from  the  capita],  the  emp  ss  ^  ph 
who  ejpected  that  Tiberius  wooid  h  m  m  d 
her,  but  was  grievously  disappointed  a  seemg  tl  t 
he  was  secretly  married  to  anothe  po  uaded 
Justinian  to  resume  his  former  deagns,  pro 
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Th 


coniiseated,  i 
Justinian  was  again  pardoned  by  the  n  bl  T  be 
ijus.  The  time  of  Justinian's  death  is  not  known. 
(Theophan.  p.  385,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Evagrius,  t. 
14,  Sx.  i  Procop.  BUL  Goth.  iii.  32,  40,  iv.  25,  36  ; 
Theophylact.  iii.  12,  &c  ;  Paul  Diacon.  iii.  12 ; 
Menander  in  Excerpt.  Leg^ ;  the  soai'ces  quoted 
in  tha  lives  of  Justin.  II.  and  Tiberius.)  [W.  P.] 
JUSTINIA'NUS,  son  of  Mmuiciiis.    [Miu- 

JUSTI'NUS  I.,  or  the  elder,  emperor  of  the 
East  from  A.  n.  518 — 537.  was  of  barbarian,  pro- 
bably Gothic  eiti'action.  Tired  of  the  hnmhle  occu- 
pation of  a  shepherd,  for  which  he  had  been  brought 
ive  village,  Tauresium,  in  Dardania, 


o  Consla 


impany  w 


youthfal  comrades,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

'  ' '  1  entered  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and 
jh  his  undaunted  courage  soon  rose  to  some 
ince.  He  served  with  great  distinction  against 

tsiyely  rewarded  with  the  dignities  of  tribunus, 
I,  senator,  and  at  laat  commander-in-chief  of 
the  imperial  guards,  an  important  post,  which  he 
'  "  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aiiastasius.  1 1 
...  expected  that  the  aged  Anastasiua  would 
appoint  one  of  hia  three  nephews  his  future  luc- 
cessoit  but  as  they  evinced  little  capacity,  the  em- 
peror hesitfited.  His  prime  mmister,  the  eunuch 
Amantius,  availed  himself  of  his  master's  irresolu- 
tion to  promote  his  own  interest  by  bringing  about 
the  election  of  bis  cieatiire  Theodatus,  and  for  this 
purpose  entrusted  large  sums  of  money  to  Justin, 
with  which  he  was  to  bribe  the  guards  and  otiier 
peraons  of  mfluence  to  esponae  tiie  cauae  of  Theo- 
datus. He  expected  that  an  illiterate  and  rude 
barbarian,  who  resembled  Hercules  more  than  Mer- 
cury, would  fiutiifully  CMCUte  his  orders.  But  he 
was  greatiy  mistaken.  Justin  employed  the  money 
for  his  own  elevation  ;  and  when  Anastasius  died, 
on  the  10th  July,  518,  it  was  not  Theodatus  whom 

ascended  the  -  throne  without   opposition,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-eight.     Justin  co  Id      'th 
read  nor  write,  and  mas  in  every  r    pec      rud 
soldier  i  but  his prodeceBSotAnaataMuswasBc       ly 
more  civibzed,  and  the  people  prefe     d       bra 
master  to  a  learned  one.     Feeling  his      cap     ti 
OS  a  statesman,  Justin  committed  the  d  ecu         f 
af^re  to  the  tuaestor  Proclus,  and  th  II    t 

man  discharged  his  functions  to  the  sa  is£iot         f 
both  master  and  subjects.     Soon  after  h    ac  as 
as  it  i^peare,  Justin  assumed  tiie  nokto  name  of 
Anioius  ;  some,  however,  believe  thM  he  hnd  pre- 
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vinusty  been  adopledby  a  member  of  that  illusirim 
family.  AmantiiiB,  indicant  at  being  cbeated  b 
n  rastic,  gave  lent  to  his  ieetings,  and  peihai 
conajHrBd  with  Theodalus.  They  were  according! 
accused  of  treaaon,  and,  what  was  etill  wane,  l. 
heiesy,  and  tliey  paid  for  theic  imprudence  with 
their  heads.  Savenil  of  their  usoeiates  shanid  their 
late.  In  619  Justin,  who  was  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  orthodox  ehu^ji,  and  had  adopted  ene^tic 
meaentea  against  the  Eutychians,  eonoluded  an  ar- 
rangement with  pope  Hamiisdas,  in  conseqnence  of 
which  the  harmony  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
liuople  remained  undisturbed  during  a  cnnsiderable 
time,  to  the  great  satis&ciion  of  the  East.  In  the 
following  year,  630,  Justin  adopted  his  nephew 
Justinian,  whom  he  had  withdrawn  in  early  yonth 
from  ^eir  HEitivo  villa;^  and  the  government  was 
henceforth  in  the  hands  of  Justinian.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Justinian  was  signaliied  by  an  event  which 
occasioned  great  discontent  and  disorders  in  the 
empire.  The  Goth  Vitaiiaii,  so  famous  by  hia  war 
against  Anastasins,  and  who  held  the  ofliesa  of  con- 
sul and  magister  militum,  under  Justin,  became 
an  object  of  snapicion  and  jealousy  to  the  emperor 
and  his  crafty  nephew,  and  on  rising  from  a  banquet 
to  which  ha  had  been  invited,  waa  treacherously 
assas^nated  by  the  order  and  in  presence  of  Jitstin 
uid  Justinian.  Viteliajl  was  beloved bythetaction  of 
the  Qreen,  who  immediately  took  up  arras,  and  as 
they  were  opposed  by  the  Blue,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  great  troubles  arose,  which 
hiated  during  three  years,  without  Justin's  becoming 
well  Bcquunted  with  the  extent  of  dimger.  When 
he  was  at  last  apprised  of  it,  ho  appointed  one 
Theodotus  prefect  of  the  capital,  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  peace.  In  £22  some  miamideraliuid- 
ing  arose  between  Justin  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  East  Cioths  in  Italy,  who  was  oiTended 
with  Justin  because  he  continued  to  appoint  consuls, 
a  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Theodoric,  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  master  of  Rome  ;  but 
Justin  prudently  renounced  the  privilege,  leaving 
its  exercise  entirely  to  the  Gothic  king,  who  accord- 
ingly appointed  Symmachus  and  the  famous  Boe- 
thins  consuls  tor  the  year  622.  In  the  same  year 
raisundoratandings  arose  between  Justin  and  the 
Pereian  king  Cabades,  on  account  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Colchis  or  Lazica.  Cabades  proposed  to  the 
emperor,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  mutiralfiiendship, 
to  adopt  iiis  favoni'ite  eon  Nushirwan  or  Chosroes, 
who  afterwards  reigned  over  Persia  with  so  much 

fiory,  and  Justin  vrould  have  complied  with  the 
ing's  wishes,  but  for  the  interference  of  Iha  wise 
quaestor  Procius,  on  whose  advice  the  emperor 
declined  the  proposition.  Annoyed  by  the  failure 
of  his  plan,  Cabadea  prepared  for  war,  the  outbreak 
of  which  was  hastened  by  Ourgenua,  king  of  Iberia, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror. The  Pcraians  having  invaded  Iberia,  Juatin 
dispatched  SitCas  and  Belisarius  against  them,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Belisarius 
becomes  known  in  histoiy.  He  was,  however,  not 
BucQeufut  in  this  campaign,  but  waa,  neverthe- 
less, appointed  governor  of  the  great  ibrlresa  of 
Data,  on  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  the  historian  Procopiua  was  appointed  liis 
secretary.  The  war  was  carried  on  fur  some  yeara 
wilhont  leading  to  important  results  on  ejlber  aide. 
In  525  a  terrible  earthquake  and  the  overflowing 

of  tile  finest  cities  of  the  empire.  In  the  East  Edessa. 
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Anaiarba,  and  Pompeiopolis  were  laid  in  ruins,  and 
in  Europe  Corinth  and  Dyrrachiam  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  But  the  destruction  of  Antioch  at 
the  same  time  by  fire  and  water  offered  a  stilt  more 
heart-rending  sight.  When  Justin  heard  of  its 
awful  fate,  he  ordered  the  theatres  to  be  closed, 
took  off  his  royal  diadem,  and  dressed  himself  in 
mourning.  He  spent  two  million  pounds  sterling 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  Antioch,  which  was  done 
with  the  utmost  splendour,  and  he  evinced  a  pro- 
portionata  liberality  toivards  the  other  suSerers. 
On  the  whole,  Justin,  though  a  barbarian  and  a 


capable  persi 


subjects,  and  auecessfu!  in  choosing 


o  govei 


.  their 


cliaracter  was  remarluibly  ai 
He  died  on  the  Ist  of  August,  627,  shortly  afler 
having  conferred  the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  liis 
nephew  and  successor,  the  great  Justinian.  He  WBa 
buried  in  the  chureh  of  Euphemia  near  his  wifo 
Euphemia,  a  woman  as  illiterate  and  rude  as  bee 
husband,  but  who  never  interfered  with  public 
affairs,  and  who  caused  that  chureh  to  be  built  at 
her  eapense.  (Bvagr.  iv.  1 — 10,  58  ;  Procop. 
Vandai.  l  9  ;  De  Aed.  ii.  6,  7,  iii.  7,  iv,  1  ; 
Arean.  c.  S,  9  ;  Pen.  i.  19.  ii.  16,  &c. )  Theoph. 
p.  141,  &c.  J  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  &e, ;  Cedren. 
p.  363  in  the  Paris  edit. ;  Jornand.  De  .fi^.  iSWc. 
p.  63,  ed.  Lindenbrog.)  [W.  P.] 

JUSTI'NUS  II.,  ihs  younger,  emperor  of  the 
East,fromA.D.566— 5?8,and  nephen 


dby 


Justinian.     {See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to 

the  life  of  Justinian  L)    Hi       

nd  extranrdinary 
finitely  less  ment  than  his  co 

themselves  i. 

chaiacler  ; 


the  field  againet  the  Persians,  and 
[y  beloved  tai  the  frankness  of  their 


if  a  crafty  disposition,  and 
iraue  nis  cousins  exposed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
:{  the  empire,  he  prudently  remained  at  Conston- 
inopie  and  courted  the  aged  Justinian,  la  order 
:a  insinuate  himself  the  better  into  his  uncle's 
favour,  he  married  Sophia,  the  ni 


Theoi 


autifid  a 


I,  but  ai 


In  tbo  night 
Justiiuan   died  (13th  of  November,   5G6), 
n  had  retired  to  his  apartments,  and  was  &st 
asleep,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud 
knodiing  against  hia  door ;  it  was  a  deputation  of 
'  I  senate,  composed  of  some  of  its  menibors  who 
I  witnessed  the  emperor's  death,  and  now  came 
congratulate  Justin,  whom,  according  to  their 
ort,  the  dying  monarch  had  appointed  bis  suc- 
aor.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  no  time  was 
i  by  Justin  and  his  friends.     He  went  imme- 
diately to  the  senate,  who  were  already  waiting 
for  hint,  and  after  a  document  had  been  read  to 
hich  purported  to  be  the  will  of  Justinian, 
fiirtbwitii  proclauned  emperor.    Early  in  the 
fijUowing  morning  he  repaired  to  the  hippodrome, 
hich  was  filled  by  an  immense  and  anxious  crewd. 
id  after  having  delivered  divers  fine  speeches, 
hich  met  with  boistereus  acclamation,  he  issued  a 
general  pardon  for  all  oSendeis,  and,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  the  more  completely  of  his  vir- 
tuuus  and    generous   sentiments,   summoned   the 
:ditora  of  Justinian  to  come  forth  with 
They  obeyed  eagerly,  and  their  as- 
raa  still  greater  when  a  file  of  porters 
made  their  appearance,  each  sighing  under  the 
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wciglit  of  nn  enormons  log  of  gold  :  in  a  few  hours 
the  whole  of  Juatiniaii's  debts  was  diwhaiged. 
'I'be  people  fbnnd  no  liniitB  to  tl  ' 
delight,  tmd  their  admiiatian  of  ihi 


l^^d  the  debts  of  a  host  of  poor  people.  At  th( 
same  ^me  the  orthodox  Jastin  ieEued  an  edict  of 
univeTBal  toleration  ;  all  persons  exiled  for  their 
religion,  except  EutTchins,  were  recalled  and 
stDi^  to  their  ^mtiiies  or  frienda  ;  and  the  church 
enjoyed  a  stat^  of  peace  for  Hfty  years,  unprece* 
dented  ia  the  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Esst.  The  golden  Bge  Beemed  to  have  aciived 
ju  ConstflTitiaople  and  the  provinces. 

Tot  lonn,  however,   did  the  red  chat 
TuEtin  show  itself,  .ind  sadiy  disappointed 
gome  hopes  of  the  Greeks.     An  embassy  of  the 
l^haa  of  the  Avars  having  solicited  an  audienc 
Tustin  dismissed  tliem  hiuightJIy  and  provoked  i 
resentment  of  their  chief  i  and  he  exhibited  i 
equally  overbearing  conduct  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Persians,  whence  an  early  rnptuFB  might  easily 
be  prognosticated.      In  666  the  indignatjon  of  the 
Greeks  was  provoked  by  the  mnrdeF  of  Justin  the 
younger,  the  emperor's  cousin.    This  distinguished 


d  the  jealousy  of  both  Juf 
Sophia,  and,  from  the  Dannbo,  where  he  com 
iiianded  against  the  Avars,  he  was  suddenly  sen 
as  governor  to  ligypt,  but  had  scarcely  put  hi 
foot  on  the  shore  of  Alexandria,  when  he  fellunde 
the  dsggec  of  a  hired  assaESin.  His  nnmerou 
friends  were  einspeiated  ;  it  was  said  that  they 
had  conspired  against  the  emperor,  and  the  alleged 
conspiracy  was  stifled  in  blood.  The  treasDrea 
.rustin  had  spent  in  satisfying  the  crediloiu  of 
Justinian,  he  recovered  by  a  syBlem  of  cppreaaon 
and  rapacity  which  aitrpaaaad  eren  that  of  his 
pi'edeceBBor,  and  the  places  nnder  government  were 
sold  without  shame  or  disguise.  Italy,  exhausted 
and  ravaged  by  the  Gothic  war  and  its  consequences 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards,  coveted  that  fair 

through  fear  of  Naris,  who  still  held  the  com- 
mand at  Bavenna.  Yet  JSarses  waa  approaching 
the  ejtlreme  limits  of  human  life,  and  Alboin  re- 
solved to  wait,  and  to  increase  his  power  by 
breaking  that  of  his  troublesome  neighbours  the 
Gepidae,  who  reigned  in  Hungary.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Avars,  and  in  566  the 
Gepidne  disappeared  from  among  the  independent 
barbariane  in  Europe.  Every  one  could  now  fore- 
aee  an  invasion  of  Italy,  and  Justin  ought  conse- 
quently to  have  ccncentiated  hia  power  in  the  plains 
of  the  Po,  and  put  both  his  treasures  and  soldiers  at 
the  free  disposition  of  Narsas.  Narses,  tiotvever,  was 
hated  hy  Sophia,  and  he  had  given  just  cauaca  of 
complaint  to  the  Italians,  by  his  arbitiaiy  govern- 
raont  and  his  extreme  rapacity.  Justin,  listening 
to  the  foolish  advice  of  his  wife,  sent  him  an  order 
to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  bring  with  bun 
his  own  riches  and  those  of  the  public  treasory  ; 
and  Naraea,  having  remonstrated,  poin^ng  out  the 
imminent  danger  from  the  Longobarda,  Sophia 
sent  him  a  moat  ineulling  letter,  which  so  roused 
thefuryof  the  old  general  that  he  invited  Albom  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Italy,  promiaing  that  he  would 
not  take  the  command  of  the  Romana.  Soon  after- 
wards,  however,  he  deeply  regretted  his  ftuthless- 
nesa^,  and  tried  to  dissuade  Allioin  tVom  the  under- 
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taking.  But  it  was  loo  late,  (he  Longobards 
descended  into  Italy,  and  Narses  died  of  Brief. 
[N^naE«.]  ■ 
_  In  668  Alboin  descended  the  Julian  Alps,  with 
his  steit!  Longobarda  and  numerous  contingents  of 
Bavariana,  Snevians,  and  other  Germans :  20,000 
Saxone,  the  kinsmen  and  old  confederates  of  the 
Longobards,  joined  the  expedition  with  theu^  wives 
and  children.  Longinus,  the  successor  of  Narses. 
was  an  incompetent  gen(^,  who  had  neglected  to 
fortify  the  passes  through  the  Alps,  and  thus  the 
barbarians  rushed  down  into  Italy  like  an  Alpine 
torrent.  Foram  Jiilii,  built  by  Caesar,  waa  the 
first  town  they  conquered,  and,  having  been  made 
by  Alboin  the  seat  of  a  feudal  duchy,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  adjacent  districts,  was  the  cause 
of  that  province  being  now  called  Friuli,  or  in 
German  Frlaul,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Fcrum 
Julii :  Grssulf  waa  ita  first  duke.  Aqailcia  soon 
followed  the  fate  of  Forum  Julii,  and  jla  fugi- 
tive inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the  Venetian 
ialanda.  In  569  Alboin  took  Mantua,  conquered 
Liguria  as  far  as  the  CotiiEui  Alps,  and  on  the  5th 
of  Ssptemberof  the  same  year,  victoi^ously  entered 
Milan  (Mediolanum),  where  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Hencefortii  the  country  surrounding 
Milan  waa  called  Longobardia,  or  Lombardy,  the 
name  which  it  sUU  bears.  In  the  following  year 
Alboin  made  himself  master  of  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Italy,  and  founded  a  second  feudal  duchy 
at  Spoleto,  where  Faroald  reigned  ander  his  su- 
premacy. The  establishment  of  a  third  duchy  at 
Benevento  waa  the  fruit  of  the  campaign  of  S70  : 
Alboin  found  a  strong  colony  of  LongolHU'ds  in  that 
-lace,  who  had  settled  there  nineteen  years  pre- 
ionriy,  having  received  the  town  with  its  territory 
from  Narses,  in  reward  ibr  their  services  in  the 
Greek  armies  ;  tlieir  chief,  Zotto,  was  made  duke. 
In  571  Calabria  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Longo- 
bards, and  now  the  name  of  Calabria  was  given  by 
the  Greek  government  to  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
"  '  and  part  of  Irticania,  countries  which 
are  still  called  Cakbria.  Rome  and  Bavenna, 
wever,  as  well  aa  different  other  portions  of  Italy 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  withstood  the  con- 
eror,  and  remained  under  tlia  sway  of  the  em- 
While  the  most  splendid  conquest  of  Justinian 
IS  thus  wrested  from  the  Greeks,  Justin  Jiiund 
consolation  in  pleasures  and  luxuiy,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  his  ministers, 
andbia  eunuchs.  At  the  very  time  that  Italy  was 
taken  from  him,  he  waa  involved  in  a  dan^rous 
IS  Persians,  which  broke  out  under  the 
following  circumstances.  The  Turks  having  by 
ade  great  conquests  in  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  Persia,  gave  umbrage  to  the  Persian 
king  Chosroes,  especially  since  they  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Justin,  and  Chosroes  began  hostilities 
■_  ■  Lvadingand  subjugating  the  kingdom  of  the 
Homerilae,  in  Southern  Arabia.  Encouraged  by 
the  approach  and  success  of  the  Turks,  the  Iberians 
and  Persarmenians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  Justin,  on  condition  of  his  de- 
fending them  against  Cbosi-ocs.  The  emperorpro- 
mised  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
pay  the  annual  tribute  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold, 
'  *  ;h  had  been  fixed  by  former  trea^es.  Thus 
broke  out  in  572.  Justin  sent  Marcian  ag^nst 
Persians,  an  able  general,  who  found  no  army 
js  airival  at  the  frontiers,  hat  created  one  m  a 
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pocted  undi 

up  foe  some  time  in  the  important  forliess  of  Data, 
lii^inforced  by  the  condngoits  of  the  Lasiaas  and 
other  Caucasian  nations,  lie  suddenly  saUied  forth, 
laid  eiege  to  NbibiB,  and  offered  hat^e  to  Choaroes, 
^vho  approached  with  an  army  of  100,OOQ  mi 
At  this  critical  moment  Acaiiua  arrived  flora  Ci 
ilinople  with  an  order  for  Maleiaa  to  hasten 


ectlj  tt 


^  the  command 


to  him.     Mardau  obeyed,  but 
gone  than  the  whole  Greek  army  disljanded, 
Acacius  was  known  to  be  destitute  of  all  militiuy 
trJent,      The  consequence  was   tliat    Syria 
ravaged  by  the  Peraiana  with  fire  ajid  sword, 
Sara,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  was  talcen  by 
Choaroes,  after  a  long  and  gallant  resiBtaiice.  V" 
this  newe  reached  Constantinople,  Jus^  shi 
all  the  symptoms  of  uisanity,  and  his  mental  dis- 
order increased  so  much  ai    1—1-!- 1!.    <■— 

"     as  (674).     The 


nnat  foi 


solved  npon  the  i 


is  Sophia. 


■usly  Alb< 
einated,  shortly  after  he  had  taken  Favia, 
his  succeBsor  Clepho  took  up  his  re^ence. 
hing  waA  slain  a  short  time  after  bis  accessio 
the  Longobards,  nevertheless,  maintained 
selves  in  the  greater  part  .of  Italy.  These  i 
were  coincident  with  a  war  against  the  Avan 
worsted  the  Greek  commander  Tiberius,  a 
general  at  the  head  of  a  bad  army.  The  si 
the  empire  was  so  critical  that  Sophia  persuaded 
Justin  to  adopt  Tibeiius  and  to  make  him  Caesar. 
The  emperor  followed  the  advice,  and  in  57*  the 
new  Caesar  was  presented  to  the  senate.  Sophia 
acted  wisely  in  buying  a  truce  of  one  year  from  the 
Persians  fur  the  sum  of  4S,auO  pieces  of  gold, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  prolonged  for  three 
years,  by  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000  pieces.  But 


Choa 


B  did    I 


n  S76,  01 


and  thns 


.    ,  a  large  army  to  extend  the  frontiers 

of  his  realm  in  the  north-west.  With  great  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  Tiberius  succeeded  in  laising 
an  army  of  l£0,00(i  foreign  mercenaries,  with 

agaiiist  the  Persians,  thus  leaving  Italy  unprotected 
and  Greece  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Slavonians. 
The  details  of  this  remarkable  campaign  are  nai^ 
rated  in  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and  Justinian.  Jus- 
tinian obtained  splendid  Tictories,  and  sent  24 
elephants  to  Constantinople  ;  but  he  sustained  in 
his  turn  severe  defeats,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
'supreme  command  by  Mauricius,  who,  in  57B, 
peiietiated  as  fiir  as  the  Tigris.  The  wm  was  still 
raging  with  unabatfid  fnry,  when  Justin,  whose 
mental  sufferings  were  increased  by  an  ulcer  on  his 
leg,  felt  his  dissolution  approaching,  and  conse- 
quently created  Tiberias  Augustus  on  the  26lh  of 
September,  678,  and  had  him  crowned  and  publicly 
aclinowledged  as  bis  successor.  Justin  died  on  the 
' 'i  of  Octobi     '"  ■■--   ■---'--" '  ■-■- 


hfev 


I  of  his  I 


Land.  Juslinii  Evagrius,  v.  1 — 13  i  Theopban.  p. 
Ifld,  Sic  ;  Cedren.  p.  388,  &c. ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
p.  70,  &c.  i  Glycas,  p.  270,  *c  ;  Const.  Mannsses, 
p.  63,  &c  ;  Joel,  p.  173,  in  the  Paris  edit ;  Pant. 
Diacon.  ii.  6,  &c,  iii.  11,  13  ;  Theophylact.  iii.  9, 
&c. ;  Menander,  in  Eaxfrpt.  Legation.)   [W.  P.] 

JOSTI'NUS,  the  elder  son  of  Gertnanus  (see 
the  genealogical  t^le  prefixed  to  the  life  of  Jus- 


JUSTINUS. 
tinian  I.),  a  general  of  great  distinction  and  popu- 
laiity  in  the  army,  but  justly  suspected  by  Justinian 
I.  and  Justin  II..  on  account  of  his  ambition  and 
faithlessness.  In  A.  D.  5Bi  he  held  a  command 
in  the  army  agiunst  the  Slavonians,  and  shared  its 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Adiianople.  He  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Persians  in  Calghis,  over 
whom  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  on  the  river 
Phasis  (65S),  in  consc^quence  of  which  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  chief,  which  had 
been  tEdien  from  Martiuus,  Some  time  after  he 
discovered  the  secret  designs  of  the  khan  of  the 
Avars,  who  had  sent  an  emi>aasy  to  Constantinople 
under  the  pretext  of  making  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
while  their  real  object  was  tia  purchase  of  amis, 
and  the  stores  which  they  were  secretiy  sending 
into  Avaria  were  consaquently  taken  from  them  by 
Justin,  who  commanded  on  the  Avarian  frontiers 
(the  Danube),  The  accession  of  bis  cousin  Justin 
proved  fatal  to  him  :  they  had  mode  an  agi-eement 
that,  after  the  expected  death  of  Justinian,  the 
son  of  Germanus  should  be  Caesar,  while  the  other 
Justin,  the  son  of  Vi^lantia,  was  to  reign  aa 
Augustus.  But  no  sooner  was  the  latter  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  Justin,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
vias  recalled  from  the  Danube,  and  after  having 
been  detained  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  was 
sent  as  governor  (Dux  and  Anguslalis)  to  Ale"nin 
dria,  where  he  was,  however,  treated  like  a  prisoner, 
and,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  treacherously  assassi 
natod  while  asleep.    His  murder  caused  several  of 

narrated  in  ths  life  of  Justin  II.     (TheOEhin  p 

198,204—310,  ed.  Paris;  Agatiiias,  ii   13,  m  2, 

17— 33,  iv.  13—2-2;  Procop.  Bell.  Giih   m   62, 

Evagrius,  V.  1,2.)  [W  P) 

JUSTI'NUS,son  of  Mnuricins.    [Maurh,ius,J 

JUSTI'NUS,  the  bistoiian.  We  possess  a  work 

entitied  JasHd  Historianaa  FhHtj^iearsBt  tiibn 

XLIV.,  in  the  preface  to  wfaiclt  the  authncinfoimgus 

that  bis  book  was  entirely  derived  from  the  Uni- 

irsat  History  {iotius  Orbia  Hiatoriai),  composed  in 

Latin  by  Trogus  Pompeins.     Before  pcoccedmg, 

therefore,  to  considet  tiie  former,  it  is  necessary 

inquire  into  the  contents  and  character  of  the 

re  unportant  and  voluniinous  archetype. 

From  the  statement  of  Trogus  Pompeins  hhnself, 

preserved  by  Justin  (xliii.  S),  we  learn  that  his 

estors  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gaulish  tribe  of 

the  Vocontii,    that   his  grandfather  received  the 

iship  of  Bfiino  from  Cn.  Pompeins  during  the 

war  against  Sertorius,  that  his  paternal  uncle  com- 

ided  a  squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  tha 

e  general  in  tho  last  struggle  with  Mithridates, 

that  his  father  served  under  C.  Caesar  (i.e. 

the   dictator),    to   whom    he    afterwards    became 

irivate  secretary.     It  is  hence  evident  that  the 

lon  must  have  flourished  under  Augustus ;  and 

lince  the  recovery  of  the  standards  of  Crassus  fi-om 

the  Parthians  was  recorded  towards  the  dose  of 

his  history,  it  is  probahle  that  it  may  have  been 

pubhshed  not  long  after  that  event,  whicl    look 

place  B.C.  20.     Our  knowledge  of  this  production 

nation,  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  infonu- 
ion  with  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
undertaJting.  1 .  A  few  brief  fragments  quoted  by 
{Pliny.^j,  VopiscuB,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Orosius, 
Piiacian,  Isidonis,  and  others  down  to  John  of 
Salisbury  and  Matthew  of  Westminster.  2.  The 
ptsofJustin.     3.  A  sorlof  epitome  found  ill 


JUSTIN  us. 
SBToral  MSS.,  indicating^  under  tha  name  of  pro- 
logDea  (proioffi)t  the  conteQlB  of  each  chapter  in 
Kgulnr  order,  bearing  a  cioee  reaemljtance.  in  form 
and  fiutiBtance,  to  the  summariea  prelixed  to  1^  ~ 
hooks  of  Li^,  and,  Uke  theSF,  proceeding  fr 

We  thus  aEcertain  thnt  the  oTigioat  was  co 
prised  in  41  hooks,  that  tho  title  was  Liber  His 
riaruni  PMippicaruin,  the  atiditiouiil  words  el 
iaiias  mmidi  origixts  el  ierrae  silus,  given  by  the 
aAithor  of  the  prologoca,  heing  in  all  prohibility  an 
inaccurate  explanation  appended  by  himielf  The 
term  Historiae  Philippttjte  was  empToyed  becaaso 
the  chief  ohjoct  proposed  i»as  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  Me  origin,  rise  progress,  decline,  and 
extinction  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all 
its  branches  ;  hat  in  the  execntinn  of  this  design, 
TtngUB  pennitled  himself,  in  inutation  of  Hero- 
dotus and  TheopompuB,  to  indulge  m  so  many  ex- 
cursions, that  a  very  wide  Held  of  investigation 
was  emhmced,  although  the  designation  Pniuei'sai 
IHifory  is  sTtogether  in-^pphtible  In  the  ^rst  six 
books,  which  served  as  a  eart  of  introduction  to 
the  rest,  while  ostensibly  examining  into  tha  re- 
cords of  the  period  anterior  to  Philip  I.,  he  took  a 
survey  of  the  various  staffs  which  eventually  be- 
came subject  to,  or  iu  any  way  connected  with,  the 
Macedonians.  In  thja  manner  the  empires  of  the 
Assyrians,  Medea,  and  Persians,  were  passed 
under  review :  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  against 
Kgypt  led  to  a  delineation  of  that  country  a:id  its 
people:  the  contest  of  Darius  with  the  Scythians 
was  accompanied  by  a  geographical  sketch  of  the 
nations  which  bordered  onths  nertliem  and  eastom 
shores  of  the  Euxine :  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
brought  the  Athenians  and  Thessaiians  on  the 
stage,  who  in  tuin  called  up  the  Spartans  and  other 
Butian  clans.  A  narmtiva  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war  naturally  succeeded ;  with  the  &[al  expedition 
tn  Sicily  was  interwoven  a  description  of  that 
famous  island,  of  ila  races,  and  of  the  colonies  spread 
over  its  surfece.  The  downfall  of  Athens  was 
next  recorded,  followed  by  tho  enterprise  of  tho 
ycunger  Cyrus,  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia, 
and  vaiious  minor  events,  until  the  decay  of  the 
Lacedemonian  and  the  rise  of  the  Boeotian  influence 
gradually  introduced  the  history  of  Macedon,  which, 
conimendng  with  the  seventh  book,  was  continued 
down  to  the  ruin  of  Perseus  and  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  impostor  Andriscns,  which  were  de- 
tailed in  the  thirty-third.  But  even  after  the  main 
subject  had  been  iairly  commenced,  it  conld  only 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  argument  of  an 
i5pic  poem,  which  admits  of  continnal  episodes  and 
digressions — the  guiding-thread  of  the  diEcourse, 
which,  although  often  apparently  lost,  forms  the 
eonijfctijig  links  by  wliich  the  various  portions  of  the 
complicated  tabrie  are  united  and  h^d  together  in 
one  piece.  Thus  the  interference  of  Philip  in  the 
aOiurs  of  Greece  suggested  an  exposition  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Sacred  Wai :  his  attacks 
upon  Perinthus  and  Byiantium  involved  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  early  fortunes  of  the  cities  in  question : 
bis  dispute  with  the  Scythians  and  his  relations 

the  chronicles  of  hese  nat'ons  the  transactions  of 
Arlsxerxes  Mnen  on  prod  ced  an  account  of  the 
Cyprians  and  P  ph  agon  ans,  while  the  exploits  of 
Alexandfir  the  Ep  ra  ai  film  shed  a  pretext  for  an 
essay  on  the  Apu  lan  Sabnes,  and  Saniniles, 
The  strife  wh  ch  a    so     m    g  the   successirs  of 
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Alexander  the  Great  formed         Is  hi 

inexhanstible  theme,  while  amb  sch 

of  Pyrrhns  were  illustrated  by       d  ss  rta 
the  Scilians  and  Carthaginia  s,    h  h        p  d 
less  than  six  books.     After        re  M 

have  seen  above,  the  thirty-third  book  closed, 
the  fcllovving  nine  were  devoted  to  the  aflkirs  of 
Asia,  Pontns,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Boeotia,  inclnding 
the  Parthian  monarchy ;  the  forty-second  and 
forty-tliird  contained  a  sketch  of  the  steps  by  which 
tho  Romans  had  attained  to  sDpremacy  ;  and  in  the 
last  were  collected  some  scattered  notices  in  refer- 
ence 1o  the  IjigurianB^MaaEilians,aud  Spajlinrds,lhe 
Greeks  having  been  previously  (lib.  xxiv.)  discussed. 
To  what  period  Justin  {who  is  designated  in  one 
MS.  as  J«staaia  Fnmliaua,  and  in  another  as  M. 
Jiaiianm  Juslmvs,  while  the  great  majority  exhibit 
the  simple  appellation  Jsstinus)  belongs  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  certainty.  The  expres- 
sion which  he  employs  (vjii.  4.  g  7),  "  Graeciam 
eliam  nunc  et  viribus  et  dignitate  orbis  terrarum 
piincipem"  woidd  in  itself  ha  scarcely  sufficient  to 
prove  tiiat  he  flourished  under  the  Eastern  em- 
perors,  even  if  it  related  to  the  age  in  which  ha 
compiled,  and  not,  as  it  does  in  reality,  to  tiie 

ing  in  his  narrative ;  while  the  words  "  Iraperator 
Antonuie,"  which  appear  in  the  pre&ce,  are  to  he 
Brand  in  no  MS.  now  extant,  but  are  probably  an 
interpolation  foisted  m  by  some  of  the  eailier 
editors  who  followed  Isidorus,  Jomandee,  and 
John  of  Salisbury,  in  confounding  Justin  the  histo- 
rian with  Justin  the  Christian  fiither  and  martyr. 
The  eorhest  writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  is 
Saint  Jerome  (/"rooein.  is  Dmad\  and  thefefoto  he 
cannot,  at  all  events,  be  later  than,  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Justin  has  been  frequently  censnred  by  scholars 
in  no  mciisured  terms  for  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  he  executed  what  they  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  an  abridgment  of  Tragus.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  many  leading  even(s  are  entirely 
omitted,  that  certain  topics  are  dismissed  with  ex- 
cessive brevity,  that  others  not  more  weighty  in 
themselves  are  developed  with  great  fulness,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  capi'ice  an  air 
of  incoherence  and  inequality  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  performance.  But  before  subscribing  to  the 
juBtico  of  these  animadveraons,  it  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  if  possible  the  real  object  of  the  compiler. 
Now  we  are  distinctly  told  by  hunseif  {Pi-aef.) 

in  the  dty  by  selecting  those  passages  of  Trogas 
■hich  seemed   most   worthy   of  being  genenUly 


not  particnlarly  interesting  or  iiistiM 
it  is  clear  that  the  pages  of  Justin 
viewed  in  the  lif^t  of  a  spieinatic  compendi 


Thus 


1  hia  o 


n  An- 


thology (breve  fimaa  corptaadum),  and  that  the 
criticisma  altoded  to  above  are  altr^ther  inappli- 
cable to  what  is  professedly  merely  a  collection  of 
Elegant  Extracts.  Wo  may  indeed  lament  that 
he  Bhould  have  thought  (it  to  adopt  b  plan  by 
which  we  have  entirely  lost,  or  at  least  very  im- 
perfectly retained,  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  feel  gtalefal 
to  the  labours,  which  have  preserved  from  oblivicn 
many  fiicts  not  recorded  elsewhere. 


ib,G(5oglc 


ES  disappeared.  Foi  Dot  only  did 
p  args  deportmenU  of  hialurical 
ro  w    tan  compare  ' ' 


but  e 


;™d  tlie 


r  V  HerodDti 

Th      d  d  a,  X  n  ph    ,  and  Poljbiua,  we  clearly 

he.  from  conRniiig  himself  to  their 

tern      s,  h    &  q       tly  adopted  accounts  com- 

teljr  a    anance      h  thoea  wtieh  they  followed. 

certam.  It  w  that  hja  guides  were  ex- 

y  (i  eek  and  we  have  eFery  reason  to  he- 

h     to  n  did  he  owe  more  than  to 

e,  h  m  h  h  general  [ilEin  Euid  execution  ol 
h  w  k  H  wss  a]  D,  we  may  conjecture,  largely 
indebted  to  Ephorns,  TunoeDs,  and  Poaidi 

which  hna  been  prosecuted  with  great  learning  by 
lleeten  in  the  etaay  quoted  below. 

Ws  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  th<  _ 
from  TrogDs  found  in  FUny  appear  to  be  all  lalieii 
from  A  treatise  De  Animalibaa  men^ned  by 
Charieiaa  (p.  79.  ei.  Putsch.),  and  not  Aran  hia 


The  Editio  Princcps  of  Justin  waa  printed 
Venice  by  Jen  son,  4to.  U70,  and 
:arly  impreasion  which  appeared  at  Re 


very 
,  J  itholit 

I  o£  printer  is  ascribed  by  bibliogra- 
phers to  the  same  or  the  following  ye.ir.  The  first 
critical  edition  was  that  of  Marcus  Antonius  Sabel- 
lious,  publiabed  along  with  Floms  at  Venice,  fol. 

1490,  and  t^n  tn  1497  and  IS07  :  it  was  soper- 
seded  by  that  of  Aldus,  8fo.  Vanet.  1522  ;  the 
volume  cantoning  also  Cornelius  Nepoa  ;  and  this 
turn  ga  way  to  that  of  Bongarsius,  Bto.  Paris, 
68  which  the  test  was  re™ed  with  great 

car  a  d  ustrated  by  useful  ccmmenl^es ;  but 
o  ec  oral  emendations  were  too  freely  admitted. 
S  pen     m  accuracy  to  any  of  the  preceding  is  the 

irg        a      n  of  Graeviua,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat,  168S; 

h  H  ame,  8yo.  Oson.  1705  ;  and  aboTe  all, 

h  se  a  norius.  Lug.  Bat.  1719  and  1780,  be- 
ging  to  he  series  of  Variorum  Olasaics,  in  Byo. 
The  last  of  these  is  in  a  great  measure  followed  by 
Frotscher,  3  Tola.  Bvo.  Lips.  1827,  whose  labours 
exhibit  this  author  under  his  best  form- 
Numerous  translations  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
The  earliest  English  version  is  that  executed  by 
Arthur  Goldinge,  printed  at  London  in  4to,  by 
Tho.  Maishe,  1564,  and  again  in  ISTO,  with  the 
following  title,  "  Thabridge  mente  of  the_  HisW- 
riefl  of  TrogUB  Pompeina,  gathered  and  wiitten  in 
the  Laten  tung^  by  the  famous  historiographer 
Justine,  and  transbted  into  English  by  AriAur 
Galdiage:  a  woriiB  conlaining  brefly  great  plentye 
of  moste  delectable  Historyes  and  noBible  exam- 
pies,  worthy  not  only  to  be  read,  bnt  also  to  beo 
embraced  and  tallowed  of  al  men.  Newlie  con- 
ferred with  the  Latin  copye,  and  corrected  by  the 
Translator.  Anno  Dnmmi  1570.  Imprinted  al 
London  by  Th,  Marshe."  We  have  also  transla. 
tions  by  Codringtoa,  12mo.  Loud.  1654;  by 
Thomas  Brown,  12mo,  Loud.  1713;  by  Nicolas 
IJajley,  Bto.  Lond,  1732  ;  by  John  Clarke,  8to- 
Lond.  1732;  and  by  TiUTibuU,  12rao.  Lond. 
1746  ;  most  cif  which  haie  passed  through  several 
Editions. 


JUSTINUS. 
The  fr^ments  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
article  will  be  found  in  Plin.  H.  JV.  vii.  3,  x.  33, 
li.  39,  62,  xrii.  10.  mi.  sub  fin. ;  Vopisc -Jk/h- 
lian.  2,  Prd.  2  ;  Hieron.  Praoem.  ia  DankI,  Com- 
mmt.  in  Daniel,  c.  5  ;  Anguatin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv. 
6 !  Oroa.  i.  8, 10,  iv.  6,  vii.  27.  3* ;  I  d  rf 
JV.  fl.  6  1  Priscian,  v.  3.  8  13,  viL  11.  §  63  V 
Interp.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  108,  iv.  S7  ;  Jomandes, 
de  R.  G.  6,  10.  Every  thing  that  is  kn  vn  o 
can  be  conjectured  with  regard  to  Trogus,  Jus  B 
and  their  works,  is  contained  in  the      C  mm  n 

Juatini  fontibus  et  auctoriiate,"  by  Heer  n  pnn  ed 
originally  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the  G  gen 
Transactions,  and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Frot- 
scher.  [W.  R-] 

JUSTI'NUS  ClovartVQs),  ecclesiaalieaL  1. 
Sumamed  the  Mabtyr  (d  Mtfpms),  or  the  Pm- 
ioaoPHHR{D  #i\(f  DTHfioi).  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
or  the  New  City  of  ETavia  (Justim  Jpolog.  Prima, 
c,  1),  which  ai-ose  ont  of  the  rums,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  andent  town,  called  She- 
chem  in  the  Old  Teatament  and  Sychar  in  the 
New.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known :  Dod- 
well.  Grabs  {^jic%,  SS.  Painmi,  saec.  ii.  p.  1 47  J, 
and  the  Bollandisla  (Acta  SatiBtonim,  ApriL  Tol.it. 
p.  1 10,  note  c),  GonjectUT«  &om  a  passage  of  Epi- 
phanius  (Ado.  Haerea.  xWL  1 ),  whicli,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  clearly  erroneous,  that  he  was  bom  about 
A.  n.  89  ;  but  this  conjecture  (which  is  adopted  by 
Fabriciua)  is  very  uncertain,  though  sufficientiy  in 
accordance  with  the  known  tacts  of  bis  history. 
TiUemont  and  C«llier  place  the  birth  of  Justin  in 
,.  D.  103,  Maninin  a.d.  114,  Hulloiiin  A.  n.  118. 
le  was  the  son  of  Priscus  Bacchius,  or  rather  of 
'riacua,  the  son  of  Baichius,  and  was  brought 
p  as  a  heathen  ;  for  though  he  calls  himself  a 
Samaritan  {Apolog.  Seoiatda,  c.  15,  Dialog,  caul 
TrypkonA,  c.  120),  he  appears  to  mean  no  mors 
than  that  he  was  bom  in  the  country  of  Samaria, 
not  that  he  held  that  Semj-Jud^sm  which  was  so 
prevalent  among  his  countrymen.  (Comp.  Apolog. 
Friaia,  c.  63,  snb  med.)  He  deroted  himself  to 
philosophy,  and  (or  a  considerable  time  studied  the 
system  of  the  Stoic?,  under  a  teacher  of  that  sect ; 
"  ut  not  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
hich  he  desired,  and  finding  that  his  teacher  un- 
dervalued such  Imowledge,  he  transferred  himself 
'■a  a  Peripatetic,  who  plumed  himself  on  hia  acute- 
less,  whom,  however,  he  soon  left,  being  disgusted 
It  his  avarice,  and  therefore  judging  him  not  to  be 
1  philosopher  at  all.  Still  thirsting  after  phi- 
iosopbical  acqunemenls,  he  next  i<eeorted  to  a  Py- 
thagorean teacher  of  considerable  reputation,  but 
was  rejected  by  him,  as  not  having  the  requisite 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  sdences  of  mu- 
sic, geometry,  and  astronomy.  Though  at  first 
disheartened  and  mortified  by  his  repulse,  he  de- 
ined  to  tiy  the  Platoniata,  and  attended  the 

Platonic  ayslem.  Hia  mind  nus  much  puffed  up 
by  the  study  of  incorporeal  existences,  and  espe- 
ially  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  so  that  he 
oon  conceived  he  had  became  wise  ;  and  so  greatly 
irere  his  eipeclationa  raised,  that,  says  he,"  I  fbol- 
ihly  hoped  that  I  should  aoon  behold  the  Deity." 
Under  the  influence  of  these  notions  he  sought  op- 
lities  for  soUtary  meditation  \  and  one  day, 
to  a  lone  place  near  the  sea,  he  met  with  an 
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TenerftUe  aapect,  by  wliom 


e  was  convinced  Ihat  Plsto,  iilthouglt  the 
itluatnons  of  the  heathen  pUiIoeoplieT9,.n'a9  cithei 
unHeqnamted  with  many  tiijigs,  or  liad  erroiieou! 

Btudy  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  bs  being  men  who, 
gotdfld  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  had  alone  seen  and 
revealed  the  truth,  and  hsA  foretold  the  coming  of 
theChnat.  The  convflrsation  of  this  old  man  wi' 
Justin,  which  is  narmled  nith  considemhle  fidni 
b      h    la  ter  {IXai.  «™  Ttyph  c  3,  &C.),  led 

Tu  n  coniersion.  He  bad,  while  u,  Flatoni 
h  ard  (  he  caJamniea  propagated  ^^nat  t 
Chn     ans,  but  had  hardly  been  able  to  credit 

b  m  (^  Kiog.  Secwda,  c  12.)  The  date  of  hi 
u  n  0  is  donbtfnl.  The  Uollandisto  phice  i 
m     s      9;  Cave.  TiUemont,  Ceillier,  and  others, 

nA  D     33;  and  HaUoii  about  A.D.  140. 

Wh  he  Jaatin  had  lived  wholly  at  Fkvia 
NeapoiJB  before  Ms  convereion  is  not  quite  clear : 
that  it  had  been  his  chief  place  of  abode  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe.  Otto  conjectured,  from  a 
fnaaise  in  hia  works  (Oiliortai.  ad  Graec  c  13), 
that  he  had  studied  at  Alexandria  ;  but,  from  the 
circumstance  that  while  in  that  city  he  had  seen 
with  interest  the  remains  of  the  celU  bnilt,  accord- 
ing (o  the  Jewish  tnuUtion,  for  the  authors  of  tlie 
Septiiagint  veision  of  the  Old  Teelament,  we  are 
disposed  to  place  his  vieit  to  Alexandria  after  his 
cnnvemon.  He  appears  to  have  had  while  yet  a 
heathen  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  lirninees  witli 
which  the  Christiana  braved  suffeting  and  derilh 
{ApoL  Seatnda,  c.  12),  but  we  have  no  means  of 
hnowing  where  or  on  what  occasion. 

Justin  retained  as  a  Cbiiatian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation, 
by  writing  and  otherwise,  of  the  Taith  which  he 
bad  embraced.  Tillemont  argues  from  the  language 
of  Jnatin  (Apolog.  Prima,  c.  61,  65)  that  he  was  a 
priest,  but  his  inference  is  not  home  out  by  the 
)i.issage ;  and  thoi^h  approved  by  Matan,  Is  rejected 
by  Otto,  Neander,  and  Seniisoh.  That  he  visited 
many  places,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  Itnowledge  of 

ad  Grace,  cc  13,34),  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
the  profession  of  a  philosopher  subservient  to  this 
pui-pose.  (Dialoff,  aim  Trgplam.  inlL  ;  Euaeb. 
//.S  iv.  11  J  Phot.  *iiJ.cod.  135,)  According 
to  what  ia  commonly  deemed  the  ancient  record  of 
his  martyrdom  (though  Papebroche  considers  it  to 
narrate  the  death  of  another  Justin),  he  visited 
Home  twice.  On  his  second  visit  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  broDghl  before  the  tribunal  of  Rua- 
ticus,  who  held  the  office  of  praefeclUB  urbi ;  and 

sentenced  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded;  which  son- 
teuce  appears  to  have  been  immediately  carried 
into  efiect.  Several  other  persons  suifered  with 
him.  Papebroche  rejects  this  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, asd  thinice  his  execution  was  secret, 
so  that  the  date  and  manner  of  it  were  never 
known:  the  Greek  Mcnaea  (a.  d.  1  Junii)  stale 
that  he  drank  hemlock.  His  death  is  generally 
considered  to  have  taken  place  in  the  persecution 

Cinmian  J'ojcioie,  (vol.i.  p.268,  ed.  Paris,  207, 
ed.  Venice,  483,  ed  Bonn),  which  is  followed  by 
Tillemont,  Baroniua,  Pagi,  Otto,  and  other  modems, 
places  it  in  the  consulsliip  of  Orphitns  and  Fudens, 
A.  D.  165  i  Dupin  and  Semisch  place  it  in  A.  D. 
16U,  Fleury  in  a.  d.  167,  and  Tillemont  and  Ma- 
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Api-a.  vol.ii.  p.l07),a 


ig  the  Jpologia  Se- 
cunaa  oi  juatm  to  cue  3'ear  11 1,  contends  that  he 
most  have  lived  to  or  beyond  that  time.  Sodivell, 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  erroneous  statement 
o£  Eusebina  in  his  tSronicoH,  places  hia  death  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Piua  ;  and  Epiphanius,  ac. 
cording  to  the  present  reading  of  the  passage  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  ia  most  likely  corrupt, 
places  it  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  or 
Adrian,  a  manifest  error,  as  the  Apdosia  Pnma  a 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  tlie  sueccaaor  ot  Hb 
drian,  and  the  second  probably  to  Marcus  Ancebus 
and  L.  Vcrus,  who  succeeded  Antonmus  The 
death  of  Justin  has  been  very  commonly  aacr  bed 
(cump.  Tatian.  contra  Graeaa,  c.  19 ,  Enseb 
If.  E.  iv.  16,  and  (Mmn.  PaseMe),  to  the  ma 
chinatjona  of  the  Cjuic  philosopher  CcesLena.  The 
enmity  of  Crescens,  and  Justin's  apprehension  of 
injury  from  him,  are  mentioned  by  Justin  himself 
(Apoloff.  Secunda,  c.  3)  ;  but  that  Creacena  really 
Iiad  any  concern  in  hia  death  ia  very  doubtful. 
rCiiBSCBNS.]  Justin  has  been  canonized  by  the 
Eastern  and  WesteJ'n  churches  ;  the  Greeks  cele- 
brate his  memory  on  the  1st  June  ;  the  Latuia  on 
the  13th  April.  At  Rome  the  churdi  of  S.  Lorenzo 
without  the  walls,  is  believed  ta  be  the  resting- 
place  of  his  ceroains  ;  hut  the  church  ot  the  Jesuits 
at  Eystadt,  in  Germany,  claims  to  possess  his 
body  !  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  beUeve  that 
eilhei'  claim  is  well  founded.  The  more  common 
epithet  added  to  the  name  of  Juatm  by  the  ancients 
is  that  of  "  the  philosopher  "  (Eplphan.  1.  c.  j  Eoseb. 
C&ronicon,  lib.  ii.;  Hieronym.  de  Vir.  lilust.  c  zxiii.; 
mWe,  1. 0. ;  Georgina  SyncellUB,  pp.  35U, 
351,  ed.  Paria,  p.  279,  ed,  Venice  ;  Glycas,  Aimal. 
iiL  p.  341,  ed.  Paris,  1G6,  ed.  Venice,  U9, 
Bonn) !  that  of  "  the  martyr,"  now  in  general 
is  employed  by  Tertullian  (Adv.  Vidatt.  c  G), 


IS  (Saera  Parali.  vol.  ii.  p.  734,  ed.  Le- 
luien),  who,   like  Tertullian,  conjoina   the  two 

In  our  notice  of  the  works  of  Jnatin  Martyr  we 

adopt  the  classification  of  his  recent  editor,  J.  C.  T. 

Otto,  by  whom  they  »«  divided  into  fcur  cImscs. 

I.  Unoisputbd  WohES.  1.  'AToXr/la  irpiSn) 

tip    Xfumavm'  Trpis  'An-nw?™!'   tJi-   EinfSii. 

Apologia  prima  pro  Ckisliama  adAtitiminum  Pium. 

In  the  only  two  known  MSS.  of  the  Apologies,  and 

le  older  editions  of  Justin,  e.  g.  that  of  Stepha- 

fol.  Paris,  IBSl, and  ttiatof  Sylbnrg,£bl.  Heidel- 

burg,  1593,  this  is  described  as  bis  Second  Apology. 

It  is  the  longer  of  the  two  Apologies,  Hid  is  one  of 

'  i  moat  interesting  remains  of  Christian  antiquity. 

ia  addressed  to  ike  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and 

hia  adopted  sons  "  Veriesimus  the  Philosopher," 

erwards  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  and  "  Lucius 

the  Fhllosopher"  (we  follow  the  common  reading, 

not  that  of  Euaebiua),  afterwards  the  emperor  Verus, 

colleague  of  M.  Aurelius.     From  the  circumstance 

■'      "  " '  styled  CaesiU,  which  dig- 


1.  139,  i 
including  Fagi,  Neander, 


ity  he  acquired  u 

iferrcd  by  many  < 
Otto,  and  Semiachi 

reviously,  and  probably  early  in  &t  year.     Ea- 

ibius  places  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  Antoninus,  or 
the  first  year  of  the  330th  Olympiad,  A.  D.  141, 
which  is  rather  too  late.     Others  contend  for  a 


:  slili.     Jus 


.C.tiot^le 


6nt 
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Iha  work  (c  46), 

hundred  an4  fifty  years  before  lie  wrote,  but  he 

However,  Tmemonl,  Grabs,  Flancj,  CeiUiBr,Mara 
and  others,  fii  the  date  cX  the  work  in  A.  D.  15 
To  this  Apology  of  Justin  are  commonly  suhjoini 
three  documents.  (1.)  'ASpioPoB  Uirip  XproTiai^ 
dmiTTrrtij,  Adriani  pro  ChrktUms  Epistota,  or 
Eiremjdwn  Efistiilae  Imperatana  Adriani  ad  Minn- 
daai  Fuadanum,  I'mcmmiletn  Asiae.  This  Greek 
■veceion  of  ttie  emperor's  letter  was  made  and  is 
given  by  Euaebina  (tf.  E.  iy.  9.)  Justin  had  sub- 
joined to  his  work  llie  Latin  original  (Euseb.  i/.£. 
IT.  8 ),  which  probably  is  still  preserved  hy  Rufinus 

Jnstm  the  yersion  of  Ens«bins  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. (2.)  'Awiovfvou  iriffToA^  rpis  ri  noifii- 
Tflt  'Afffos,  AiUonini  £fpistolu  ad  CbminMna  Asiae. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  document  waa  inserted 


ts  place  by  Jusi 


Lselfii 


e,  audits  genuineness  is  subject 
to  coouderable  doubt.  It  is  given,  but  with  con- 
siderable yariatjon,  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  13}, 
nndwBS  written,  according  to  the  text  of  the  latter 
itself  BB  it  appears  in  Eusebius,  not  by  Antoninue, 
but  by  his  successor  HI.  Aorelins.     (3).  HiiiiKoii 

jTUEpTupfT  XpurriavoAs  itiTioui  yeytt^ffB^  riis  viiciis 
airar, Mard  Jtnperaioria Epiilola  ad Semxlammia 
leitalta'  (^risUavoi  victoria»  eauiam  /aisK.  Tbk 
Utter,  tbt  spuriousness  of  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted (though  it  is  said  by  Tertnllian,  ApoloffeL 

by  the  emperor),  relates  to  the  femona  muBcle  of 
the  thundering  legion.  [M.  Aukeuus,  p.  441]. 
2.  'Ajrohoyitt  icuripa  ilirJp  tSv  Xpiornu™'  Jrpoi 
T^K  'PtvfmUffy  oiyKXfrrov^  Jpoloffia  Seatnda  pro 
drtslimia  ad  Senaiam  Rowimaia.  This  second 
nnd  shnrter  Plea  for  the  Christians  waa  addressed 
probably  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verua,  or  rather  to  Aurelius  alone,  !is  Vems  was 
engaged  in  the  East,  in  the  ParChian  war.  It  was 
writteQ  on  occasion  of  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and 
cruelty,  committed  by  Urbicus,  praefectus  nrbi  at 
Rome,  where  Justin  then  was.  Neander  adopts  the 
opinion  m^nt^ned  formerly  by  VaJedns,  that  tliia 
Apoli^  (placed  in  the  older  editions  beibre  the 
longer  one  justdescribed)  was  addraaaed  to  Antaninus 
PiuB :  but  Ensebius  (ff,  E.  iv.  17, 18),  and  Photius 
{Bibl.  cod.  125),  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Dupin, 
Pagi,  Tillemonl,  Grabe,  Ruiuart,  Ceilller,  Maran, 
Mosh^,  Semisch,  and  Otto,  among  the  modems, 
taininlaiu  the  opposite  side.  Otto  thinks  it  waa 
written  about  A.  D.  164  ;  others  piace  it  somewhat 
later.  Scaliger  (Aniiaadv.  in  Chroa.  Biis^.  p.  219), 
and  Papebroche  {Acta  SaTictoTtttrt^A^nlis^  vol.  ii.p. 
106),  consider  that  this  aecond  Apology  of  Justin  is 


imply  Bi 


It  the  Apology  presented  to  Aurelius  and  Verua 
has  been  lost ;  but  their  o]>inion  baa  been  refuted 
by  seyeral  writers,  eapecially  by  Otto.  Two  Froff- 
iRCulo,  given  by  Gnihe  in  his  SphSeg.  SaccuL 
ii.  p.  1 73,  are  supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  the 
second  Apalegy,  in  the  present  copies  of  which  they 
are  not  found  ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  sup- 
podtion  ii  very  doubtful.  3.  llp^s  Tpv^uva  'lov- 
Enwi'  SdKvyns,  Gaa  TryjAfme  Jadaeo  DiaUigas. 
This  dialogue,  in  which  Justin  defends  Chi'istianity 
against  the  ohjectiona  of  Trypho,  professes  to  be 

to  Eusebius  [H.  E.  iv.  10),  at  Epiieaui     Trypho 


JUSTINUS. 
describea  himself  as  a  Jew  "flying  from  tiio  war 
now  raging,"   probably  occasioned  by  tlie  revolt 
under  Barchocheijaa,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A-  n. 
132—134.     But  though  the  discuasion  probably 


tobege      a] 

extent  is  a  mutter  of  diapute.  Two  fragments  aia 
assigned  to  it  by  Grabe,  Spieileg.  Saec.  ii.  p.  175  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  with  what  correctness. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  Otto  ranks 
the  Dkiiogas  earn  T^gphoM  among  the  undisputed 
works  of  Justin,  its  genuineness  has  been  repeatedly 
attacked.  The  first  asanult  was  by  C.  O.  Koch,  of 
Apenrade,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sleawick  {J-astiui  Mar- 
h/ria  Diologia  ami  Tryp&om...raSiiirnas..iioa- 
uK*(s),  but  this  attack  waa  regarded  as  of  little 
moment.  That  of  Wetslein  (Prolog,  in  Nim.  Test. 
ToL  i.  p.  66),  founded  on  the  difference  of  the 
citationa  from  the  text  of  the  LXX.  ajid  their 
ag'reement  with  that  of  the  Hexaplar  edition  of  Ori- 
geu,  and  perhaps  ofthe  version  of  Symmach  us,  which 
both  later  than  the  time  of  Justin,  waa  more 
ous.  and  has  called  forth  elabcrate  replies  from 
™  (Dialribe  dsAnlhenlia  Diohg-Jast.  Marij/r. 
Bum  Trsph.  &c.  Bvo.  177B),  Eiehhom  {Eisleilmg 
m  das  A.  T.),  and  Rredner  {Bettrage  zia-  Mn- 
leitioig,  &c.).  The  attack  was  renewed  at  a  later 
period  by  Lange,  but  with  little  result.  An  account 
of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Semisch  (book  ii, 
sect.  i.  ch.  2),  who  contends  earnestly  for  the 
of  the  work.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  genuineness  even  of  the  two  Apologies 
was  attacked  by  the  leamed  but  eccentric  Hnrdouin. 

II.  Disputed  OR  Doubtful  Wobki  4.  A1I70J 
sjiii  "EAAijvai,  OraSo  ad  Graecoa.  If  this  is  indeed 
a  work  of  Justin,  which  we  think  very  doubtful, 
it  ia  probably  that  described  by  Euaebios  {H.  E. 

(Comp.  PhoLfii«.cod.  125)  ;  and  by  Jerome  (21« 
Fir,  //ftisfr.  c  33)  as  being  "  de  Daemonum  natura  ;■' 
for  it  is  a  severe  allacl:  on  the  flagitious  immoral- 
ities ascribed  by  the  heathens  to  their  deities,  and 
committed  by  themaelyea  in  their  religious  festivals. 
Its  identity,  however,  with  the  work  respecting 
demons  is  doubted  by  many  critics.  Cave  sup- 
if  the  work  next  mentioned. 
Its  genuiiieneas  has  been  on  various  grounds  dis- 
puted by  Oudin,  Sender,  Semisch,  and  others ;  and 
is  doubted  by  Grabe,  Dupm,  and  Neander.  The 
grounds  of  objection  are  well  slated  by  Semisch 
(book  iL  sect.  ii.  c.  1).  But  the  genuineness  of 
the  piece  is  asserted  by  Tillemont,  Ceiilier,  Cave, 
Maran,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusins,  and 
ithers,  and  by  Otto,  who  has  argued  the  ^ues- 
ion,  vre  think,  with  very  doubtful  success.  If 
the  work  be  that  described  by  Euaebina  it  must 
Ltilated,  fiic  the  diasartation  on  the  nature  of  the 
ous  or  heathen  deities  ia  said  by  Eusebius  tv 
have  been  on!y  a  pait  of  the  work,  but  it  now  con- 
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Btitutee  the  whole.  6.  Myas  napaivtruiis  irpi!°£X- 
Aijras,  CuAjirtatio  ad  GrofinM.  '  This  ia,  perhapa, 
Euiothorofthewoil(9IDenttonei!b;Elisebias,Jei'(in]o 
and  Phntiiu  {IL  ee.)  ;  namely,  the  one  said  by  them 
to  have  been  entitled  by  tic  luithor'EAryx'".  Cosjic- 
lafio,  or  pechnpa  ToE  nXaraTOS  &«7Xol,  PlatotBi 
CoefUMia  (Phot  BiM.  eod.  SS2},  tbangh  the  title 
ha^  been  dropped.  Othera  are  disposed  to  ideutify 
tho  work  Inst  dsaoiihed  with  the  ConfutaMo.  The 
genuineness  of  the  extant  work  has  been  disputed, 
chmliy  on  the  ground  of  iotemd  evidencef  by 
Oudin,  and  hy  some  German  scholars  (Semler, 
Arendt,  and  Hetbig) ;  and  ia  spoken  of  with  doubt 
by  Neander;  but  haa  been  generally  recoiled  aa 
genuine,  and  is  defended  by  Marari,  Seniisch  (b 
Boct.  L  c  .^X  and  Otto,  It  is  a  mucli  longer  p  ece 
tban  the  Ortdia  ad  Graecoa.  6.  IIc^  fxoPapx^ 
De  Mosarckia.  The  title  ia  thus  ^<en  in  the 
MSS.  and  by  Maran.  A  treatise  under  nearly 
''  o" title,  n*p!  ^toD  fiin'dpx^^StUe  Monarch  a 


Dei,ia 


le,  and  PI 


(fl.cc.).     Tha  word  SeoD  is  coiitdned 

of  the  older  editions  of  the  extant  tteafiae,  whi  h 

nnineroua  [[Dotations  irom  the  Greek  poets  and 
jitiilOBophers.  As,  according  to  Eusebius,  Just 
had  used  citations  froin  the  sacred  writinga,  wh  ch 
iire  not  fbnnd  in  the  exlant  work,  It  is  probable 
that  if  this  be  the  genuine  work,  it  hae  come  dow 
to  ua  mntilated.  Petavina  and  Tillemont,  in  a 
foiiner  age,  and  Herhig  and  Semisch,  in  the  present 
day,  doubter  deny  the  genuineness  of  this  treat  ee 
nnd  th^  argnmenta  are  not  withoat  conaiderable 
force  ;  bat  the  grtM  majority  of  critica  admit  tho 
treatise  to  be  Jastin's,  though  some  of  them,  as  Cave, 
Dupin,  and  Ceillier,  cont«id  that  it  ia  mutUiited. 
Maran,  understanding  the  paasnge  in  Euaebiua 
diHerently  from  othera,  yindiiales  not  only  the 
genuineness  but  the  integrity  of  the  worlt.  Some 
of  the  paeajiges  quoted  fro'm  the  ancient  poeta  are 
not  found  in  any  other  writing,  and  itre  on  that 
account  suspected  to  be  the  spurious  additions  of  a 
later  hand.  J.  "El^ll^7■o^^  ^rfis  &i6yrrlroi',  li^is- 
tola  ad  Dtogaelum.  This  inlaable  remain  of  an- 
tiqui^,  in  which  the  writer  describee  the  Ule  and 
worsiiipof  theearly  Chrietians.iaby  some  eminent 
critics,  aa  Labbe,  Cave,  Fabriciua,  Ceillier,  Bania- 
garton-Crnsius,  and  others,  aacrihed  to  Jnstin :  by 
others,  as  Tillemont,  Le  Nonriy,  Oudin,  Neander, 
and  Semisch,  it  is  ascribed  to  some  other,  but  un- 
known writer,  whom  some  of  these  critics  auppoae  to 
have  lived  at  nn  earlier  period  than  Justin.  Qrabe, 
Dupin,  Maisn,  and  Otto,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship.  Both  Otto  and  Semisch  give  a  length- 
ened statement  of  the  ai^mnenta  on  the  question: 
thoae  of  Semiaeh,  derived  chie£y  fi'om  a  com- 
puiBOn  of  the  alyle  and  thoughts  of  the  author 
with  those  of  Justin  in  his  nndispnted  works,  seem 
decisive  sa  to  the  author  being  a  diHerent  person 
liom  him. 

The  fragment  of  Justin  on  the  Resurrection  is 
noticed  below  under  No.  14,  among  the  lost  works, 

III.  Spukious  WoBKa     8.  'A-arpari  SoTpid- 

Doamalum  Cov/iilaHo.  Posaihly  this  is  the  work 
descrihcd  by  Photius  (SibL  cod,  135)  aa  written 
against  the  iirst  and  second  books  of  the  Physics  of 
Aristotle.  Its  spiuiouaness  is  generally  admitted  ; 
etirtely  any  crilira  except  Cave,  and  perhapa  Gisbe, 

very  dnuhtfid,  and  its  real  authorship  unknown. 
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T^i  dfje?!  6iui\oyias 

Pwsjbly  this  is   t 
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tury ;  but 'it  was  little  known  in  Western  Europe  till 

the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  received 

worit  of  Justin,  and  by  o^ets,  as  Melancthon  tuid 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  placed  among  the 
woriis  of  donhtfal  genuineneES.  But  it  ia  now 
generally  allowed  that  the  precision  of  its  orthodoxy 

time,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  written  at  any 
rate  after  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  contru- 
versy,  and  probably  after  tho  Nestorian,  or  even  the 
Futyelian  controversy  Grabe  Ce  11  er,  and  some 
0  hers  as  nbe  t  to  Justinus  S  cnl  s  [No.  3].  ID. 
hTTotcp  iTf  s  vpdi  Tois  SpQod6^av$  Trip  TwStf  dvaj- 
Kiticiv  fiTTij^nTBii'  JfeipOBsiojKj  orf  OrOiodoxoi  de 
fflabesdam  A  6cessanra  Qsaest  on  bus  This  ia  con- 
fessed y  apunous  1 1  E/iaiTijfff  j  "XpumariiaA 
■npis  ToJs  EAAijmi  Q)mesl  ones  CkrisUaxae  ad 
Oraicoa  m  d  EpEunjirt  t  EAAtiv  koI  irpis  rois 
Xp  ffT  avovs  Qr  aesf  tynea  GraiKQe  ad  C^risttanoat 
Eestner  alone  of  modem  w  lets  contends  for  tha 
genu  ne  ess  of  these  p  eces.  It  is  thought  by 
son  e  that  e  tier  these  Answers,  &c  or  those  to 
tha  Orthodox  juat  mentioned  ore  the  'turaprnv 
fcoTtl  TT^T  siiire6«ias  KstpaAaiuSs  f  tr  XiSatis,  Sr^f 
He&olations  of  Dotfb  a  utjavouraile  to  /tca^,  men.- 
t  oned  by  Phot  a  (BidL  cod.  125}  IS.  ^^a 
ad  Zeiasi  ei  Ser^mmi,  commencing  lainrTTmi  Z^f^ 
Kal  Sepiv'f  TO  s  dSe^^po  j  x"^"  JtHiiauf  Zesas 
et  Serena  /rair&us  salutem.  This  piece  ia  by  tho 
learned  (except  by  Gnibe,Cave,  and  a  few  others), 
rejected  from  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Halloiit, 
Tillemont^  and  Ceillier,  ^iscribe  it  to  a  Jnatin,  abbot 
of  a  monealery  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  re^  of  the 
emperor  Heiaclius,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
life  of  St.  Anastasiua  tha  Persian ;  but  Maran  con- 
siders tliia  Ba  douhtiiiL      ' 

IV.  Lost  Womts.  — 13.  Sirrayiui  kotj 
tratmi'  Tciti'  yryeniitivw  ctlpiireofif,  Liler  wiUra 
mmteB  Haereseg,  mentioned  by  Justin  himself  in  his 
Apaloffia  Pntna  (c.  ZB,  p.  70,  ed.  Maran.  vol.  i. 
p.  1S4,  ed.  Otto),  and  therefore  antecedent  in  the 
^me  of  ita  composition  to  that  work.  1 4.  Ao^oi 
9.  Sifypatiiia  Kari  MapKiaivos,  or  Tlfis  Mopicl- 
um,  Cixdi-a  Mareiosem.  (Irenaens.  Ada.  ffaem, 
iv.  6,  eon£  v.  96  j  Hieron.  de  Viria  ItlBStr.  c  23  ; 
Enseb.  Jf.  E.  iv.  11 ;  Phot.  BiU.  cod.  126.1  Baum- 

against  Mai-cion  was  a  part  of  the  larger  work, 
CaalTa  onmes  Haereses,  just  mentioned ;  but  Jerome 
and  Photius  clearly  diatinguish  them.  Tha  frag- 
ment tie  flesiHTsrfioKe  CiiiiHs  preserved  hy  Joannes 
Damascenua  {Saemt  Pwrail.  Opera,  vol  ii.  p.  756, 
&c.,ed.Lequien),  and  usually  printed  with  the  works 
of  Justin,  is  thought  by  Otto  to  be  from  the  lAber 
contm  nmma  Haeresei,  or  from  that  agmnat  Mar- 
cion  (supposing  them  to  ho  distinct  works),  for  nn 
separate  treatise  of  Justin  on  tha  Resurrection 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  Euaebina,  oc 
Jerome,  or  Pholios :  but  such  a  work  is  oiled  by 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  In  Oetalmdi.  ad  Gesea.  ili.  2 1 . 
Semisch,  however  (Book  ii.  Sect  i.  c.  i),  wTio,  witji 
Grabe  and  Olio,  contends  for  the  genuineness  of 
theftagmeni,  which  he  vindicates  ^ainat  the  ob- 
jections of  Tillemont,  Le  Nouny,  Macan,  Neaiider, 
and  others,  thinks  it  was  an  independent  woA. 
16.  ■Vahi-it,  PsaHea,  a  work,  the  nature  of  which 
is  n'>t  known  ;  and  16.  IIspl  ^ux^s,  Da  Anima, 
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both  mentioned  by  Eiiaebius  (ff.  E.  in.  18)  and 
Jeroma  {L  e.).  Besides  these  works,  Jds^  wrote 
Boverii]  others,  of  whieli  not  eyen  the  namea  haYB 
come  down  to  us  (Euseb.  iv.  IS) ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  Hscribed  10  him  on  insufficient  grounds: 
17.  "IfirofOTifiBTO  (is  *Efarf(«(joi',  Commenlaiivs  i« 
HexaemeroH,  a  work  of  which  a  Irsgraent,  dMd  from 
AnastBaius  Slniiita  ( la  Hfxoem.  Lib.  mi.\  ia  given 
by  Qtnhe  {SpM.  SB.  Pair.  vol.  s.  Baat  ii.  p.  196) 
sailimaaiOpp. JtnHn.).  MaTan,hawe<eT,doubta 
if  it  ia  Jnetin's,  and  ohseFvea  that  the  words  of 
Anaatn^ua  do  not  imply  that  Justin  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  on  the  aabjecl.  18.  IlpJr  Siifpimov 
ao^ttrriiv  TtsfX  irpoPolas  Kai  vtirrteos^  advertas 
Eaphrasium  Si^ahiiilam,  de  PmmdenUa  ei  Fide,  of 
which  a  eitation  is  preserved  by  Manhnua  (Opiwc. 
Potsmka,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Combeiis).  This 
treatise  ie  probably  the  work  of  a  later  Justin. 
19.  A  ChismeTilaiy  os  tie  Apocalypse.  The  sup- 
posiljon  fEiat  Jnstin  wrote  anch  a  work  is  pro- 
bably fimnded  on  a  misanderslnnding  of  a  pasaage 
m  Jerome  (Da  J^ris  ISallr.  c.  S.),  who  saya  that 
^  Justin  Martyr  interpreted  the  Apocalypse : "  but 
without  saying  that  it  was  in  a  separate  work. 
The  authorship  of  the  work,  Tltpl  tw  irayris,  De 
Urtiverao,  mentioned  by  Photius  (BiU.  cod.  48), 
was,  as  be  tells  ub,  disputed,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Justin,  but  apparently  with  little  reason.  It  ia 
now  Basigned  to  Hippolytua.  [Hippolytus,  No. 
!■] 

Nearly  alt  the  works  of  Justin,  genuine  and 
spnrious  (vii.  all  enumerated  above  in  the  first 
three  diyiaiona  eEcept  the  OraHo  ad  Graecos  and 
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Robert  Stephanus,  foL  Paria,  1551.  Thi 
editio  princeps  of  the  collected  worlta  ;  but  the 
Cohoiioiio  ad  Graecos  had  been  pre»iously  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  4to.  Paris,  1539. 
There  ia  no  discrimination  or  attempt  at  discrimi- 
nation in  this  edition  of  Stephanus  between  Che 
geitaine  and  spurious  works.  The  Oratio  ad 
Groesos  and  the  Epiitofa  ad  Diogjietum^  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  were  pnbUshed  by  Hen. 
Stephanas,  4to.  Paris,  1592,  and  again  in  15S5. 
All  these  works,  real  or  supposed,  of  Justin  were 
published,  with  the  Latm  veraion  of  Langus,  and 
notes  by  Frid.  Sylbargina,  foL  Heidelburg,  1693 ; 
and  thia  edition  was  reprinted,  fbl.  Paris,  1615  and 
1636,  with  the  addition  of  some  renuuna  of  other 
early  fathers ;  and  foL,  Cologne  (w  rather  Wit- 
temburg),  1686,  with  some  further  additions.  A 
bi  Buperior  edition,  with  the  remams  of  Tatian, 
Athsnagoraa,  Theophilua  of  Antioch,  and  Hennias 
the  Philosopher,  with  a  learned  pre&ce  and  notea, 
was  published,  **  opera  et  studio  unms  ex  Monachis 
congrag.  S.  Manri,"  i.  e.  by  Prudentins  Maranus, 
or  Maran,  fol,  Paris,  174-2.  In  this  the  genuine 
pieces,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  editor 
(Nos.  1^6  in  our  eniuneration),  are  given  m  the 
body  of  the  work,  together  with  the  Epislola  ad 
Diognetais,  of  the  aathorahip  of  which  Marau  was 
in  doubt.  The  two  Apologies  were  placed  in  their 
right  order,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  edition.  The 
remaining  worka,  together  with  fiagnients  which 
had  beeh  colleclod  by  Grabe  {who  had  first  pub- 
lished, m  his  SpidlegiMa  SS.  Pcitisia,  the  frag- 
ment on  the  Reanirection,  from  Joannes  Daniaa- 
cenns)  and  others,  and  the  Marlj/mtii  S,  Jastixi,  of 
which  the  Greek  teit  was  first  published  in  the 

iAppendi».     From  the  lima  of  Mnran,  no  complete 
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edition  of  Jnstin  was  published  until  that  of  OtCn, 
a  vols.  8vo.  Jena,  1B42— 1344.  The  first  volumo 
contains  the  Ora^  el  CoJe/^rtaHo  ad  Graecos,  and 
the  Apologia  Prima  and  AptJ/rgia  Seeuttda-  The 
aecond  contains  the  ZHtdopat  ami  Tr^one,  the 
^js(oii  orf  I>iogiietam,  the  fragments,  and  the 
AelaMarli/riiJialiHiel  Sodoram.  Several  valuable 
editions  of  the  separate  pieces  appeared,  chieSy  in 
Enghuid.  The  Apdogia  Prima  was  edited  by 
Grabe,  8vo.  Oxford,  1 700  ;  the  Apologia  Secaada, 
OraHo  ad  Oraecoi,  Coiojiailia  ad  Graecoa,  and  De 
Mosar^ia,  by  Hutchin,  8vo.  Oxford,  1703  ;  and 
the  Dialogm  caia  TrspAone,  by  Jebb,  8yo.  London, 
1719.  These  three  editions  had  tiie  Latin  version 
of  Langns,  and  variormn   note 
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the  text  of  Rob.  Stephanus,  with 
some  corrections,  with  the  veraion  of  I^ngus, 
amended,  and  notes,  were  edited  by  Thirlby, 
and  published,  fill.  London,  1722.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  valuable  edition,  thougli  pub- 
lisiied  under  the  name  of  Thirlby,  was  really  by 
Maikland.  The  Apologia  Prima,  Apologia  Secimcla, 
Dialogm  cast  7>3{))*oJ«,and  the  fragments,  are  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Biblioikcca  Patnas  of 
Gallandi.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text^  and  we  have  not 
noticed  the  Iiatin  versions.  Fall  mformaUon  will 
be  found  in  the  prelaces  of  Maran  and  Otto.  There 
aro  En^h  translations  of  the  Apologies  by 
Reeves,  of  the  Dialogue  urilh  Tryplio  by  Brown,  and 
of  the  itefowftrfiOB  io  Ihe  Geniiles  by  Mosea.  (En- 
seb.  H.  E.  iv,  8—13,  16—18;  Hieconym.  De 
Vir.IUnslr.ii.li;  Phot,  5iW.  codd.  48,126,232, 
231;  Martfpiitm  a.  Ada  Marlgrii  Jualiai.  apud 
Ada  Saictorum,  April,  ml  ii. ;  B.  apad  Opera 
JusUni,  edit.  Maian  and  Otto  i  Halloii:,  ItlaatriHia 
Bed.  (hient.  Soripiorum  VHae,  SaecnI.  ii.  p.  161, 
&e. ;  reprinted  with  a  Comment.  Praeviui  and 
JVbioe,  by  Papebroche,  in  the  Aula  Sanclorttm, 
April,  vol  ii.  i  Grabe,  ^adlegiim  SS.  Patram, 
Saecul.  (s.  vol.)  ii.  p.  133 1  Btiomas,  Anaales,  ad 
annos  130,  142,  143,  150,  184,  166  ;  Pagi,  Cri- 
Uce m  Barinittm ;  Care,  &»f.£i%voL  i.  p.6D,  ed. 
OxfonI,  1748—1743;  the  ecdssiastical  histories 
of  Tillemont,  vol.  ii.  p.  344,  &c. ;  Fleury,  vol.  i. 
pp.  413,  &c,  476,  &e. ;  Neandec  and  Mihnan  ; 
Dupin,  NonveBe  BiWarfWjjK,  ^c. ;  Cfflllier,  An- 
lean  SacrU,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c  ;  I^dner,  OredSiiMtij, 
&.C.  ;  Otto,  i)e  JssUsi  Marigrii  ScripHs;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.viu  p.  62,  &:. ;  Semisch,  Jiistia. 
Marlgr.  (Iransl.  by  Ryland  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet) ; 
and  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  to  the  editions  of 
Justin,  by  Maran  and  Otto.) 

3.  Of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Ada  S.  Asadasa 
Penae  Marfyris,  of  which  two  Latin  versions  nve 
given  ml]i^ AolaSaticloram.Jamiar.  vol. ii.  p. 426, 
&c,  mention  is  mads  of  Justin,  who  was  abbot  of 
the  monaatery  of  St,  Ansitasius,  about  four  miles 
distrait  from  Jerusalem,  about  A.  d.  630.  To  this 
Justin  some  critics  ascribe  the  Epistoh  ad  Zenam 
et  SsrestHR,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr,  and  printed  among  his  works.    [No.  1.] 

3.  Of  Sicily,  bishop  of  one  of  the  sees  in  thnt 
island  in  the  latter  part  of  (he  fifth  century.  He 
was  piesent  at  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  433 
or  484,  nnder  Pope  Felix  III.,  in  which  Petrua 
Fullo  (Tya-pfis),  or  Peter  the  Fuller,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  for  having 
added  to  the  "  trisagion"  the  heretical  words  "  who 
suffered  for  us.^*     Several  bishops,  among  whoOi 
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vm  Jastin,  deairous  of  recalling  Peter  from  hi 
errore,  aitdreBsed  letters  to  liim.  The  letter  of 
Peter,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  Te 
Epislola  JaaUm  S^dn^i  in  StcSia,  ad  Petnmt  Fal- 
liHiem  B.  Cni^AeBm,  is  given  in  the  Concilia  (vol. 
Ir.  col.  110^  &£.,  ed.  Labbe  ;  toL  iL  col.  839.  ei. 
Hflidoain;  vol.™.  coL  1116,  ed.  ManBLj  Tis 
genuinraesa  of  this  letter,  and  of  six  othera  of 
gimilar  character,  from  various  En&l«m  or  Westem^ 
bishops^  which  are  also  given  in  the  Gimcilia,  is  di 
'  puted  by  Valesios  (Otseraat.  Ecelea.  ad  Etmffrinm 
Libri  duGf  Lib.  I.  De  Petto  AnHocfien.  Episccp. 
c  4)  J  bat  defended  by  Cave  {Hist.  lAtf.  vol  i. 
p.  4SS),  who,  however,  contenda  that  the  Greek 

Latin.  Pagi  (CWfuse  in  Banmii  Atinalei,  Rd.  BOi\. 
48.^,  0. 15)  propoaefl  to  correct  the  reading  of  the 
title  of  JuBtm's  letter  from  "  Episcopi  in  Sicilia," 
to  "  Episcopi  in  Cilicia  ; "  others  would  read  the 
name  "  Juslinianus,"  but  on  what  authority  i 
not  knour.  Dodwell  and  othera  ascriba  to 
Justin  the  RecpostioBea  ad  Orthodoaos,  and  the 
Expoiitio  Redae  Con/esiksis,  reputed  to  be  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  printed  with  his  worits.  [No. 
1.]  (Cave,  /.  a  ;  Monitor.  fliMoffi.  Sicuia,  vol 
i.  p.  in,  &c. ;  Fabric.  Bibl;  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  BS ; 
vol.  xi.  p.  661  i  vol.  jiii.  p.  6S5.)        [J.  C.  M.] 

JUSTI'NUS,  HESY'CHIUS.  [Hksvchius, 
No.  B.] 

JUSTI'NUS,  JUT-IUS,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  lexicographers  prefised  to  the  work  of  Suidae, 
but  instead  of  which  ws  ought  to  read  JuKus  Vea- 
linus.    [VasTiNiis.] 

JUSTUS  {'loiiffio!),  a  Jewish  historian  of  Ti- 
berias in  Oalilaea,  was  a  cnntempoiary  of  the 
Jen-iah  historian  Josephus,  who  was  very  hostile 
to  him.  Justus  wrote,  according  to  Fhotiua  {BiiL 
cod,  33).  a  chronicle  of  the  Jewish  kings,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  down  to  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  etyle  of 
the  work,  which  is  lost,  is  said  by  Pho^ua  to  have 
been  concise,  and  the  anther  omitted  many  of 
the  most  important  evsnls,  such  as  the  history  of 
Christ,  which  it  was  a  common  practice  with  Jewish 

charged  with  having  falEiAed  the  history  of  the  wars 
with  Rome,  which  led  to  the  dealruction  of  Jei^- 
salem.  (Comp.  Joseph.  VU.  §g  37,  65,  74,  who 
gives  a  long  account  of  him,  and  censures  him  very 
severely.)  Ho  edited  his  work  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  and  the  other,  great  men  of  the  time, 
because,  as  Josephus  aays,  he  knew  that  his 
accounts  were  false,  and  had  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
sequences. Some  writers  (Euseb.  II,  E.  iii.  9  ; 
Steph.  Bys.  s.  d.  T.geplos)  speak  of  a  work  of 
his  on  the  Jewish  war,  but  this  may  refer  only  te 
the  last  portion  of  his  chronicle,  which  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (iL  41 )  calls  a  StW-  Suidas  (s.  v. 
'loDaros)  mentions  some  other  works  of  Jnstus,  o£ 
which  however  not  a  trace  has  come  down  to 
us.  [L.  S,J 

JUSTUS  CATCNIUS.  [Catonius.] 
JUSTUS,  FA'BIUS,  a  friend  of  Tacilas,  who 
addresses  him  in  the  banning  of  his  treatise  De 
Orotfrrihat^  He  was  also  connected  by  tiiendship 
with  the  younger  Pliny,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
letters  (EpiU.  i  11,  vii.  2),  and  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  a  diatinguished 
rhetorician  of  the  time.  [L.  S.] 

JUSTUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  collected 
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imperial  conatilutiona.  Of  his  (^titutiwium  LUrt 
XX.  there  are  16  iraimenl^'in  the  Digest,  not 
extending  beyond  the  8th  book.  The  constitutions 
dted  are  all  rescripts  of  the  Antnnines, either  Marcus 
ahine  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.  6D)  or  Marcus  and  Verus 
jointly.  Of  the  collector  nothing  more  ia  known, 
but  his  date  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 

his  work  without  the  epithet  Divus.  (Aug.  C. 
Stockmann  [Car.  Aug.  Hennike],  Papirii  Jasii, 
Icti  Romaai,  fmgmei^  oiiservatittncttlia  iUftsimiat 
4to,  Lips.  1792  ;  Petr.  Elisa  Piepen,  de  Fapi-io 
Jss(o,7c<o,4lo.  Lag.  Bat.  1824.)        [J.  T.  G.] 

JUTURNA,  the  nymph  of  a  well  in  Latium, 
femous  for  its  eicellenl  healing  qualities.  Its 
water  was  used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  jiL  139;  Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  71),  and  a 
chape!  was  dedicated  to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the 
Campus  Martias  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  sacriEices 
were  offered  to  her  on  the  l!th  of  January  both 
by  the  state  and  private  persons.  {Of.  Fad.  i. 
463;  Serv.  Le.)  A  pond  in  the  ibrum,  between 
the  temples  of  Castor  and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacns 
Jutumae,  whence  we  must  infer  that  tho  name  of 
the  nymph  Jutuma  ia  not  connected  with  jujiia, 
but  probably  with  ^^ftiore.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  immoiv 
tality  and  the  rule  over  the  waters.  (Virg.  Am. 
ni.  140,  878  ;  Ov.  Fast.  a.  585,  606.)  Amobius 
(iiL  39)  calls  her  tho  wife  of  Janua  and  mother  of 
Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid  she  appeafa  as  the 
affectionate  aiater  of  TumuB.  {Hartung,  i«s  fie/w. 
der  mm.  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  &o.)  [L.  S.l 

JUVENA'LIS,  DE-CIMUS  JU'NIUS.  The 
small  amount  of  direct  information  wllich  we  pos- 
sess with  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  Juvenal 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  &om  a  very  meagre 
memoir,  which  hears  the  name  of  Suetonius,  but 
which  is  by  most  critics  ascribed,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, to  Valerius  Frobus,  or  some  later  gram- 
marian. We  are  here  told  that  the  poet  iras  either 
the  son  or  the  "  alumnus"  of  a  rich  rreedman  ;  that 
he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had  nearly  reached  ^e 
term  of  middle  life,  in  declaiming,  more,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  amusement  than  with  any  view  to 
professional  exertion ;  that,  having  subsequently 
composed  some  clevor  Unea  upon  Paris  the  panto- 
mime, he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduously 
sa^cal  compoution  ;  that  for  a  cciniddeiable  period 
he  did  not  venture  to  publish  his  essays ;  but  that 
having  eventually  attracted  numerous  audiences, 
and  g^ned  great  applause,  he  inserted  in  one  of  his 
new  pieces  the  versGS  which  had  formed  a  portion 
of  his  first  effort,  those,  namely,  which  we  now 
read  in  Sat.  rii.  86^-91,  where,  spealdng  of  the 
popularity  of  Statiiia,  he  adds : 

— "  sed  quum  fregit  subsellia  verau 

Esurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 
Ille  et  militiae  multis  lai^tur  honorem, 
Semestri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  auro. 
Quod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  hjstrio  ;  tu  Ca- 

Et  Barvas,  tu  nobiliun]  magna  atria  curas  !  " 
That  Ihe  actor  (or  oh  actor)  being  at  that  time  in 
high  favour  at  court,  and  enjoying  exlenaiva  influ- 
ence, Juveuol  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  as  one 
who  had  indirectly  {^^gurate)  censured  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  day  ;  and  although  non  an  old  nmn 
of  eighty,  was  forthwith,  under  the  semblance  rf 
honourable  distinction,  appointed  to  the  cnraniaud 
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at  a  bod;  of  Uaaft  qunrtered  in  a  remote  district 
of  Egjpt,  where  he  died  ivithin  a  very  bijef  spaie, 
the  victim  of  disgust  and  grief.  The  account  of  the 
banishment  to  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  coiTobomted 
by  the  general  tennr  of  the  iifleenth  satire,  and 
especiaUy  by  the  words  (44 — 46) 


whicli  are  interpreted  to  imply  personal  obser™- 
tlon,  while  Sidonius  ApoUinaria  is  believed  U>  lefor 
to  the  same  personages  and  the  same  evenU,  when 
he  says  (Omn.  ix.  270— 374.), 

"  Non  qui  tempore  Caeaaris  aeeandi 

Aelemo  coluit  Tomoa  reatn. 

Nee  qui  lonHraili  deinde  casn 

Ad  vnlgi  tenaem  elrepentis  auram 

Irali/aii  iJjfriOnis  eisuL" 
Several  other  biographies  are  found  in  the  MSS., 
but  all  certainly  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  which 
wo  have  given  an  abstract  These  agree,  in  many 
poials,  almost  word  for  word,  with  the  above  nar- 
rative, but  difler  much  ftom  it  and  from  each  other 
in  various  details  connected  with  the  misfortune 
and  fate  of  the  satiiist.  Thus  ene  of  theae  declaiea 
that  the  events  hapjeoed  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and 
in  this  it  is  supported  by  the  scholiast  on  Sat.  vii. 
92 ;  that  Juvenal  returned  b)  the  dly,  and,  being 
filled  with  grief  in  consequence  of  the  aisence  of 
his  friend  Martial,  died  in  his  eighty-first  year.  In 
another  we  are  tald,  that  having  been  exiled  to- 
wards the  close  of  Doniitian'e  career,  and  not  re- 
called by  the  successors  of  that  prince,  he  died  of 
old  age,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  In  a  third  it  is 
stated  that  Trajan,  incensed  by  an  attack  upon  hia 
feyourite,  Paris,  despatched  the  author  of  the  libel 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Scotch,  Joannes 
Maleks  of  Autioeb.  who  is  copied  by  Suldas,  re- 
corda  (Chronogr.  lib.  x.  p.  263.  ed.  Bonn)  the 
banishment  of  Juvenal  by  Domitian  to  the  Penta- 
jwlis  of  Libya,  on  account  of  a  lampoon  upou 
"  Paris  (he  toncer,"  whom,  it  is  evident  from  what 
follaws,  the  Byzantine  confounds  with  some  other 
individnal ;  and,  finally,  the  old  commentatar  on 
the  fourth  satire  jgnorantly  imagines  that  the  lines 
37,  38, 
"  Quum  jam  semianimem  laceraret  Flaviua  orbem 
Ultimus  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Neroni," 
"were  the  cause,  and  the  Oa^s  the  place  of  t^xile. 

Before  going  farther,  we  muat  remember  that  there 
were  two  ftunoua  pantomimes  who  bore  the  name 
of  Paris,  one  contemporary  with  Kero,  the  other 
with  Domitian,  andthat  each  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  under  tvhom  he  fiouiiahed  (Dion  Cass. 
Iriii.  18,  IxTii.  3 !  Sueton.  Ner.  64,  Dom.  3,  10)  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  transactions  with  Statius 
alluded  tn  in  the  lines  quoted  above,  that  the 
second  of  these  ia  the  Pans  of  the  seventh  satire. 
This  being  premised,  we  shall  find  that  the  older 
arniDtators,  taking  the  words  of  the  pseudo-Sueto- 
nius in  what  cerUtinly  appeal's  at  first  sight  to  be 
their  natural  and  obvious  acceptation,  agree  in  be- 
lieving that  Juvenal,  on  account  of  his  insolent 
animadversions  on  the  all-powerful  minion  of  the 
court,  was  banished  at  the  !^  .pf  eighty  by  Do- 
mitian to  Egypt,  where  he  very  soon  afterxvards 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  ago  and  sorrow.  But 
■" ' "'"""'in  of  the  historienl  notices  in  tiie 
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satires  themselves  will  at  once  prove  that  this 
opinion  is  untenable,  although  we  must  carefully 
separate  what  is  certain  from  what  is  doubtful 
Thus  it  is  oflen  asserted  tiiat  the  thirteenth  satire 
belongs  to  a.d.  119  or  even  to  a.d.  127,  besause 
written  sixty  years  after  the  consulship  of  Fonieiai 
(see  V.  17},  as  if  it  were  unquestionable  tiiat  this 
Fonteius  most  he  the  C  FaHteins  Capita  who  was 
consul  A.D.  59,  or  the  L.  FotOeius  Gapilo  who  was 
consul  A,D.  67,  while,  in  reality,  the  individual 
indicated  is  in  all  probability  C.  FoKfeiW  Capilo, 
who  was  consul  A.i>.  13,  amce  we  know,  from 
Statins,  that  Hutilins  Gallicua  (see  v,  15?)  was 
actually  city  praefcct  under  Domitian.  Again,  the 
contest  between  tile  inhabitants  of  Ombi  and  of 
Tentyra  is  said  (xv.  27)  to  have  happened  "  nupec 
ccnsde  Junio  ;"  but  even  admitting  this  name  to 
be  correct,  and  the  MSS.  here  vary  much,  we  can- 
not tell  whether  we  ought  to  fix  upon  Apjiins 
Jaiams  Saliiaui,  consul  a.  □.  S4,  or  upou  Q,  Junius 
AasftCBS,  consul  a.d.  118.  We  have,  however, 
fortunately  evidence  more  precise. 

1.  We  know  from  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvii.  3)  that 
Paris  wa<e  killed  in  A-n.  03,  upon  suspicion  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  empress  Domitia. 

2.  The  fourth  satire,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
cluding: lines,  was  written  after  the  death  otDomi- 

3.  The  fiist  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  focty- 
mnth  line,  was  written  after  the  condemnation  of 
Marius  Priscus,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  100. 
These  positions  admit  of  no  doubt  or  cavil,  and 
hence  it  is  estahUshed  that  Juvenal  was  aiife  at 
least  17  years  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that 

posed  after  tiie  death  of  Domitian.  Hence,  if  the 
powerful  "  hiatrio  "  in  the  biography  of  the  pseudo- 
Suetooius  bo,  as  we  should  naturally  conclude,  the 
same  person  with  the  Paris  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  it  is  impossible  that  Juvenal  could  have 
been  banished  later  thaa  a.d.  S'i  ;  it  is  impossible 
that  ha  could  have  died  immediately  afterwsida, 
since  he  was  alive  in  A.D.  lOO  i  and  it  is  incredible 
that  if  he  had  pined  jbr  a  long  series  of  years  at  a 
dbtance  from  his  country  his  works  shouid  contain 
no  allusion  to  a  destiny  so  sad,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  heat  the  most  evident  marks  of  having 
been  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  the  meU-opolis 
amid  the  scenes  so  graphically  described. 

Salmaslus  was  much  too  acute  not  to  pei^ieive 
this  difiicuky ;  but  clutging  to  the  idea  Uiat  Ju- 
venal actually  was  banlahed  to  Egypt  at  tlie  age  of 
80  and  there  died,  he  endeavourc^d  to  escape  from 
the  embarrassment  by  supposing  that  the  seventh 
satire,  containing  the  lines  composed  originally 
against  Paris,  was  not  published  until  the  accession 
of  Hadrian  j  that  the  word  "  hifitrio  "  does  not  refer 
to  Paris  at  .all,  but  to  some  player  of  that  epoch 
protected  by  the  sovereign,  who,  taking  ofience  at 
the  passage  in  queation,  disgraced  the.  author  of 
what  he  considered  as  a  scarcely  hidden  attack 
npon  his  abuse  of  patronage.  This  notion  ts  fol- 
lowed out  by  Dodwell  {Asnal.  QhMU.  g  37),  who 
maintains  that  all  the  satires  were  published  after 
the  elevation  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  suppossa  to  be 
the  object  of  the  compUmentary  addi'ess,  "  Et  spes 
et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum,"  expressions 
which  Salmaaius  refers  to  Trajan,  and  the  Boholjaal 
Co  Nerot  But  although  the  words  both  in  the 
satire  and  ni  the  memoir  might,  without  much  vie- 
Icjice,  be  accommodated  to  gome  such  explanation. 
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h  ■pMlieiis,  taken  as  a  whole,  b  so  fiinciftil 

>f-e     ad  pted  by  few  acholnrs,  while  Fraiike  haa 

n    w    eUbotate  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of 

dm      tra  ng  that  the  whole  tale  of  the  hanlshr 

to  Egypt  is  a  mere  iigroeut  of  the  gram- 

D      an        at  the  ignorance  of  topography  displayed 

h      5  h  satire,  by  placing  Ombl  in  the  imme- 

ifl  ty  of  Tentyra,  is  such  as  to  render,  it 

h  gh      mprohable  that  the  author  had  at  any  time 

ted  counlj-y  of  wliich  he  speaks,  and  that 

wh       paragraph  cantoning  the  words  "  quan- 

-  -  -'  "  is  palpably  a  gross  intErpoIatiun. 


V  h 


I  of  this 


or  of  any  previous  critic  to  their  full 

safely  assume  a  sceptical  position,  and  doubt  every 

point  which  has  been  usually  assumed  as  true.  The 

graphics  art  so  vague  and  indistinct  that  tliey  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded  from  a  contemporary  or 
from  any  ona  who  drew  his  knowledge  fi-om  a  cli-or 
or  copious  source,  while  the  contradictOL^  character 
of  many  of  tlie  statements  and  the  mauifest  blun- 
ders involved  in  others,  prevent  us  from  repoang 
any  conHdence  in  those  particulars  in  which  they 
iigree,  or  are  not  confuted  by  eitcmal  testimony. 
The  only  fects  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which 
we  can  imptiutly  rely  are,  that  ha  Nourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aguinnm, 
if  not  the  place  ot  his  nativity,  was  at  least  his 
chosen  residence  {Sat.  iii.  313),  and  that  he  is  in 
all  probability  the  friend  nliom  Martial  addresses 
ill  three  epigrams. 

There  is,  perhaps,  yet  another  circumstance 
which  we  may  admit  without  suspicion.  We  are 
told  that  he  occupied  himself  for  man;  years  of  his 
life  in  detlMming ;  and  assuredly  every  page  in  his 

assert  on  Each  piece  is  a  finished  rhetoriml 
essay  energetic,  glowing  and  sonorous;  the  sucoes- 
s  ve  attacks  upon  vice  are  all  planned  with  sys- 
temat  c  sk  11 1  the  arguments  are  marshalled  in 
impOB  g  array,  they  advance  supported  by  a  heavy 
art  lery  of  powerful  and  well-^med  illustrations, 
and  sweep  ug  unpatuousiy  onward,  carry  1)y  assault 
e'u;h  pos  t  on  as  in  tarn  assailed.  But  although 
Ihe  impression  produced  at  first  is  overwhelming, 
the  rchutts  are  not  permanent  The  diHerent 
poems  are  too  ohviou  jy  formal  works  of  art ;  and 
while  the  iigures  m  each  picture  are  selected  with 
ani.!ous  Lan.  grouped  with  all  attention  to  eiiecl, 
-ind  nob  nith  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  the 
tempos  tion  as  a  whole  is  deficient  in  the  graceful 
ease  and  reihty  which  impart  sucit  a  mat^^less 
charm  to  the  loss  regular  and  less  elaborate  sketches 
ot  Horace.  The  means  by  which  the  two  great 
aatinsts  seek  to  achieve  their  object  are  as  widely 
dilfrrent  as  the  ten  pers  and  habits  of  the  men.  It 
IS  impossible  to  imagine  a  cantrast  more  strik- 
mg  than  is  presented  by  the  playful,  good-hu- 
moured gTiety  with  which  the  oue  would  laugh 
his  hearers  out  of  their  follies  and  their  guill, 
and  by  the  uncompromising  sternness  with  which 
the  other  seeks  to  scare  them,  calling  to  his  aid 
fr  ghtful  images  and  terrific  denunciations.  In 
the  one  case  however,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
absolute  sinientj  of  our  monitorj  we  feel  that  hie 
precepts  are  the  fni  t  ot  long  experience,  proceeding 
from  oue  nho,  havmg  mingled  much  with  the 
world,  and  encountered  its  perils,  is  filled  with 
kindly  svmpathy  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
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those  whom  he  warns  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shouls 
on  which  he  had  himself  well  nigh  been  wrecked  , 
while  the  stately  weil-measursd  indignation  of  the 
other  belongs  to  the  eloquence  cf  the  head  rather 
thau  of  the  heart ;  aud  the  obvious  tone  cf  erag- 
genition  which  peivudcs  all  his  thundering  invec- 
tives leaves  us  in  doubt  how  tar  this  sustained 

But  white  the  austere  and  misanthropic  gloom  of 
Juvenal  touches  lees  deeply  than  the  warm-hearted 
social  spirit  of  his  rival,  we  must  not  forget  the  dif- 
ference ot  their  poation.  Horace  might  look  with 
'  atioQ.  upon  the  high  intellect  of  his  prince, 
and  the  generous  protection  eilcnded  by  bim  to 
"teralure;  and  he  might  feel  grateful  to  the  prudent 
rmness  which  had  restored  peace  after  lung  years 
f  dvil  bloddshed,  while  a  dMent  show  of  freedom 
ms  stilt  left.  But  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen  tury  had 
'rought  a  fearfid  change.  Galling  to  the  proud 
pirit  filled  with  recollections  of  ancestral  glory, 
lust  have  been  the  chains  wilh  which  the  coarse 
yranny  of  Nero  and  Domltian  ostentatiously 
loaded  their  dependents  j  deep  must  have  been  the 
"iation  of  the  moralist  who  beheld  the  utter 
degradation  and  corruption  of  his  countrymen  :  the 
CBnk«  was  perchance  too  deeply-seated  even  for 
the  keenest  knife,  but  delicate  and  gentle  pallia- 
ives  would  have  been  worse  than  modiecy. 

Tlio  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteen 
atires,  the  last  being  a  fiflgment  of  very  doubtful 
luthenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexameters, 
md  divided,  in  several  MS8.,  into  five  books,  nu 
arrangement  which,  although  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Prisdan,  is  altogether  arStrary  and  unmeaningi 
According  to  this  distribution,  the  first  book  com- 
prehends Sd.  i.  iL  iiu  iv,  v. ;  the  second  Sal.  vi. ; 
the  third  Sat  viL  viii,  U. ;  the  fourth  Sat.  s.  xL 
xii. ;  and  the  fifth  the  lemainder. 

Not  less  than  ux  very  eaily  impressions  of 
Juvenal  have  been  described  by  bibliographers, 
each  of  which  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  EdUio  PrateepSf  but  the  honour  would  seem  to 
lie  divided  between  the  three  following  i  — 

1.  A  fcho,  in  Roman  characters,  containing  GS 
sheets,  with  32  lines  in  each  page,  without  date 
and  without  niune  ot  place  or  of  printer.  See 
Maittaire,  Aiaud.  Typeg.  voL  t  p.  2flB. 

2.  A  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  containing  HO 
sheets,  with  Sfi  lines  in  each  page,  without  date 
and  without  name  of  place,  but  bearing  the  name 
of  Ulric  Han,  and  there&ire  printed  at  Rome. 

3.  A  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  contmning  71 
sheets,  with  30  Unes  in  each  page,  without  name 
of  pL-ice  or  of  printer,  but  bearing  the  date  1470i 
and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Vindelin  de 

The  text,  as  first  exhibited,  underwent  a  gradual 
but  slow  impiiivement  in  the  editions  of  Jac  de 
Rubeie,  tbl.  Venet.  1475  ;  of  G.  Valla,  foL  Venet. 
1486  ;  of  Manrinellns,  foL  Venet.  1492  ;  of  Aldus, 
8vo.  Venet  1501, 1536,  and  another  wilbout  date; 
of  Junta,  8vo.  Florent.  1513  ;  of  Colinaeus,  Bvo, 
Paris,  1528,  1535,  1542 ;  of  Gryphius,  Bvo.  Lugd. 
1534,  1535,  1638,  1545,  1660,  lS76i  of  E.  Ste- 
phanns,  Svo.  Paris,  1644,  1549;  of  Pulmannus, 
dvo.  Antv.  1565,  24mo.  1585;  and  was  at  length 
reduced  to  a  salis^tory  form  by  P.  Pithoens, 
8vo.  Paris,  1585,  Heidelb.  1S90;  and  above  all,  by 
Nie.  Rigaltins,  12mo.  Paris,  1613,  Bvo.  161(i, 
whose  readings  were  adopted  idmost  implicitiy  Sat 
Dearly  two  centuries,  until  the  labours  of  Rupenj, 
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e™.  Inps..  1801';  Gott.  1800,  Lips.  1819;  of 
AchE^lie,  B™.  Paiin,  1810;  of  Weber,  Bvo, 
Weimar,  1825;  and  of  Heinrich,  Svo.  Bonn,  1839, 
effected  probably  eveiytliing  that  our  present  re- 
Bsurces  will  peimit  as  to  Rtcomplish. 

Our  anther  appears  to  bave  been  studied  with 
extreme  avidity  upon  tbe  reiival  of  letters,  and  tbe 
presses  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  teemed  with  coin- 
menlaries.  The  earliest  were  those  of  Angelas 
SabinuB  and  Domitins  Calderinus,  botli  pnbllshed 
in  foL  at  Rome  in  U74 ;  fcllowed  by  those  of 
Georgius  Menila,  fbl.  Venet.  1*78,  and  Tarris, 
1478;  of  Qeorgius  Valla,  Ibl,  Venet,  1486;  of 
Anloniua  ManianeUua,  fcl.  Venet.  1 492  ;  of  Badius 
Ascsnaus,  4w.  Lugd.  U98;  of  Joannes  Britan- 
iiicus,  foL  Venet.  1499.  To  these  D»iy  be  added 
tbe  annotations  of  Pulmannus,  Pitboeus  and  Bigal- 
tius,  attached  to  their  editions,  as  spedfied  abore  ; 
of  Lubinus,  8fo.  Rostocb.  1602,  4ta.  HanOT.  1603; 
of  Famabina,  12mo.  1612,  yerj  often  reprinted  ;  of 
Pmteng,  tbe  Delphin  editor,  4to.  Paris,  1684  ;  of 
Heninnios,  4to.  Ultraj.  1685,  4l;o,  Lngd.  Bai. 
1696;  and  of  Marshalt  8to.  Lend.  1723.  The 
brief  remarks  of  Coelius  Curio,  which  were  £ret  ap- 
pended to  tbe  edilioQ  of  CoUnaeus,  8io.  Paris, 
1528,  and  aflairwards  in  a  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved sliape  to  that  of  Frobonius,  foL  Basil,  155J, 
possess  mnch  merit.  The  old  scholia  were  first 
printed  in  a  complete  form  in  the  edition  of  Kthoeus, 
Svo.  Fans,  1.SS5.  The  whole  of  the  above  have 
been  lepeatedly  reprinted  both  entire  and  in  selec- 

The  student  who  provides  himself  with  the  edi- 
tions of  Heninnins,  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  I69S;  of 
Achiuntro,af  Bupetti.imdof  Heinrich,  will  possess 
eveij  thing  he  can  require.  The  commentary  of 
Heinritb,  written  in  Genaan,  is  the  beat  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

The  earliest  Eiigiish  versions  are  those  of  Barten 
Holyday  (best  ed.  fol.  Oxford,  1673),  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Stnpjlton  (beet  ed.  fbl.  London,  1660), 
lioth  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
daring  tlie  seventijenth  century.  Although  the 
Itnw  m  Holyday  iu:e  ludicrously  qu^nt  and  rugged. 
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presented  with  great  fidelity,  and  the  cocuutintary 
attached  may  still  be  consulted  with  advanlfige. 
Dryden  baa  rendered  tlie  6rst,  third,  sixth,  tenth 
aitd  aijiteenth  satires,  in  language  fall  of  genius  and 
spirit,  but  always  paiaphrastic,  and  often  inaccurate. 
The  most  ^thful  and  echolarlike  translation  which 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  Gilford,  4ta.  Lend.,  1 B02; 
and  much  praise  is  due  to  that  of  Badham,  at  lea^t 
to  the  second  edition,  published  in  Valpy's  Family 
Glasfflcal  Library. 

All  the  ancient  documents  regarding  the  life  of 
Juvenal  will  be  Ibnnd  collected  and  arranged  in  the 
edition  of  RuperU,  and  the  various  inferences  de- 
duced from  them  have  been  fully  discussed  by 
Franke  in  hie  two  dissertatians,  the  iirst  published 
at  Allona  and  Leipzig,  Bvo.  1820  ;  the  second  at 
Dorpat,  fol.  1827;  by  C.  Hermann,  in  his  Diapu- 
laiio  de  Jmxtialia  SaUrae  SepHmae  Teayioriiia,  4to. 
Gott.  1843  ;  by  Piniger,  in  Jain's  JahriSiier  fiir 
FMIohgie,  vol  liv.  p.  261 ;  and  by  Dilntzer,  in  the 
sixth  supplemental  volume  to  the  same  work, 
p.  373.  [W.  R.] 

JUVENA'LIS,  ST.,  aphysicianat  Carthage  in 
the4thcGntury  after  Christ,  who  WHS  also  in  priest's 
orders.  He  afterwards  left  Africa,  and  went  to 
Eoioe,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Narnia 
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in  Umbrin,  May  3,  a.  n.  36fl.  He  converted  many 
of  the  people  to  Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have 
performed  several  miiticles,  both  during  his  life, 
and  also  by  his  relics  after  his  death,  which  look 
piace  Aug.  7,  a.  d.  376.  His  epitaph  is  presnved, 
and  also  a  ihymuig  Latin  hymn,  which  used  to  be 
sung  in  his  honour  by  the  chunti  of  Narnia.  en  tba 
day  on  which  liis  memory  was  observed,  vii.  May 
3.  {Ada  SimeloT.  May,  vol  L  p.  376  ;  Surius,  de 
Probatis  Sasdor.  Hislor.  ToL  vil.  p.  361  ;  BsDvius, 
Noinaml.  Sam.  Profia.  Medieor.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

JUVENCUS  VETTIUS  AQUILI'NUS,  one 
of  the  eMliest  ajnong  the  Christian  poets,  flourished 
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Sp^,  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  tiunily,  and 
a  presbyter  of  the  church.  These  particulm^  for 
which  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  St.  Jerome,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  this  writer,  who  ow     h'    rep 

1.  Historiae  Evai^elkae  LUn  IV  p  blisb  d 
about  A.  o.  332,  a  life  of  Christ  in  h  -un  t 
verse,  compiled  from  the  four  evang  h  ts  The 
narrative  of  St  Matthew  is  taken  as  th  g  nd 
work,  the  additional  ftcts  supplied  by  th  thie 
others  are  interwoven  in  their  proper  places  h 
whole  thus  forming  a  cumphite  harm  ny  f  the 
Gospels.  The  libera!  praises  bestowed  up  n  Ju- 
vencus  by  divines  and  scholars,  &om  St*  J  rom 
down  to  Petrarch,  must  be  understood  bel  ng 
rather  to  the  substance  of  the  piece  tl  an  t  h 
form  under  which  the  materials  are  pre  nted.  W 
may  honour  the  pious  motive  which  prompted  the 
undertaking,  and  we  may  bestow  the  same  com- 
mendation upon  the  laborious  ingenuity  with  which 
every  particular  r^orded  by  the  sacred  historians, 
and  frequently  their  wiy  words,  are  forced  m\a 
numbers ;  but  the  very  plan  of  the  composition 
excludes  all  play  of  fancy  and  aJl  poetical  freedom  of 
expression,  while  the  versification,  although  fluent 
and  generally  liaiTnoninus,  too  often  bids  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  prosody,  and  the  language,  although 
evidently  in  many  places  cnpied  from  the  purest 
models,  betrays  here  and  there  evident  indications 
of  corruption  and  decay.  The  idea  that  this  pro- 
duction might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  meaning 
attached  to  various  obseuie  passages  in  the  early 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  will  not,  upon  examina- 

2.  Liber  in  Gmedm,  in  1541  hexameters, 
divided  into  as  many  chapter;  as  tbe  original ;  an 
attempt,  it  would  appear,  to  render  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  more  generally  popular  by 
clothing  it  in  a  metrical  dress,  the  plan  and  exe- 
cution being  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  Histocia 
Evangelica.    For  a  long  period  the  first  fijur  sec- 

riously  ascribed  by  different  critics  to  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  or  Salvianus  of  Marseilles  ;  but  the 
entire  book,  together  with  the  real  author,  were 
made  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  irom  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
published  by  Durand.    {See  below.) 

mention  some  hexameters  upon  the  sacraments,  but 
of  these  no  trace  remains. 

The  Editio  Frinceps  of  the  Hiatoria  Emngdica 
was  printed  at  Deventer  in  Holhmd,  4to.  1490  ;  it 
is  included  in  the  Poelatioa  mtenan  Ecdei.  Opera 
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Df  O,  Fabridng,  foL  Ba«L  1S64  ;  in  tbe  Opfra  et 
Fhignieilia  vet.  Poet.  Lot,  of  Miutlaire,  foL  Lond. 
1713;  in  the  BiMiaiieca  Pair.  M<m.  Lngdun. 
1677,  vol  IT.  p.  55  ;  and  was  publialied  sepamlelj 
witlt  a  collection  of  umimentaries,  by  Reuschins, 
8vo.  Lips.  ino. 

The  Liber  in  Genesiia  first  Rppearod  in  its 
plete  form  in  Martene  et  Dutand,  &riplori 
Maxumenloriini  AmplissiBia   CoUeolio,  fol.    Paris, 
1723,  TO],  is.  p.  14,  from  whence  it  WM  re    "       " 
along  with  the  Historia  Evangdica,  in  th( 
theca  Palruie  oi  Galhuid,  foL  Venet.  1 770, 
p.  587. 

(Hieron.  Be    Vir.   IB.   B4,  Ep.  ad  Magnum, 
CItnm.  Eateb.  ad  A.  d.  cccssii. ;  Gehser,  BeC. 
Vet^i  Aqailisd  Jajasttd  VUa  et  ScripUt,  8to.  Jg 
1827.)  [W,  B.] 

JUVBNTAS.     [Hebb,] 

JUVB'NTIA  GENS,  an  ancient  pleheian  gens, 
which  caraa  from  Tuaculum  (Cio.  pro  Plana.  8), 
and  settled  in  Rome,  probably  in  the  com^e  of  the 
fourth  centiiiy  B.  c  According  to  tho  slaiement 
of  L.  Cassius,  who  nnited  with  L.  JuTeotJua  La- 
tcrenaia  in  accusing  Cn.  Planciua,  Cicero's  client^ 
the  iirfit  plebeian  aedile  waa  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
venlift  gens.  The  eorreclness  of  thia  statement  is 
denied  by  Cicero  ;  bnt  whether  true  or  Wee,  the 
Eiel  of  its  being  made  sufficiently  proyes  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  gens.  {Cio.  pro  Plana.  24.)  The 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  history  till  the  year 
B.C  197  [JUVBNTIDS,  No.  1]  ;  and  the  first  of 
the  gens  who  obtained  the  consnlship  waa  M.  Ju- 
Tenaus  Thalna  in  B.  c.  163.  Notwilhatanding 
their  antiquity  and  nobility,  none  of  the  Juventii 
jilayed  any  prominent  part  in  history,  and  the 
name  is  indebted  far  its  celobnty  chicHyto  the  (wo 
jurists  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.     [Cklsbb,  Juvbntids.] 

The  femily-names  of  this  gens  are  Celsus,  La- 
TKKENSis,  Pbdo,  Tualna  '.  a  few  occar  without 
a  surname.  Owing  to  llie  common  interchange  of 
B  and  V,  the  name  ia  frequently  written  Juben- 
tius  m  manuscripts  and  insciiptinns. 

JUVENTrNUS  Al-BIUS  OVI'DIUS,  the 
name  attached  lo  ihirty-fiTe  distichs  entitled  £7e- 
ffia  de  PkHotn^Of  containing  a  collection  of  those 
ivorda  which  are  supposed  lo  express  appropriately 
the  sound  uttered  by  birds,  qnadrupeds,  and  other 
animals.    Take  as  a  specimen, 
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3.  A  comic  poet,  who  paubahly  Hred  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  referred 
to  by  Varro  (L.  L.  ri.  60,  viL  65,  ed.  Miiller)  and 
A.  GelliuB  (xviii.  12). 

i.  P.,  praetor  in  b.  c.  149,  who  waa  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  in  Macedonia  by  the  uaarper 
AndriseuB  (Paeudophilippas).  [Andkiscus.]  (Lit. 
Bpit.  60  !  Flor.  iL  14  j  EnWop.  ir.  13  ;  Ores.  It. 
22.) 
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CJUVENTIUS.  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 
umerons  omfttonw  of  Q.  Mucins,  P.  £  Seaerola, 
the  Pontifei  Maximus.     He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
9  along  with  Aquillns  Ghillus,  Balbus  Lucjlios, 
and  Seatna  Papirins,  as  one  of  the  four  most  emi- 
nent pupils  of  Mucins.     Nothing  more  is  known  of 
'"■-1.     Hia  works  possessed  high  anlhority,  and 
•e    incorporated  by   Servins    Sulpidus   in   hia 
n   writings.      In  the   time  of  Pomponius,  tha 
jinal   prodnctions   of  the  disciples  of  Mucins 
were  scarce,  and  were  known  chiefly  through  the 
books  of  Servius  Sulpicins.     (Dig.  i,  lit.  3.  s.  3,  ' 
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T,  JUVE'NTIUS,  an  advocate,  who 

iployed  in  private  canses.     He  was  a  slow  and 

ther  cold  speaker,  but  a  wily  diapulanl.     He  pos- 

ised  condderHble  legal  knowledge,  as  did  also  hia 

disciple  Q.  Orbius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 

Cicero.  (Brut.  48.)     Ch.  Ad.  Ruperti  thinks  that 

the  T.  JuTentius  men^oned  by  Cicero  is  the  sama 


The  age  of  the  author  is  quite  unknown,  bnt 
from  the  last  couplet  in  the  piece  it  would  appear 
that  he   waa  a  Christian.      Berahardy   has  en- 

IBm.  Lilt.  p.  135),  that  thia  and  other  trifles 
of  a  aimilar  description  were  composed  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Sie  emperor  Geta,  the  son  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  tho  brother  of  Caracalla. 
(Biirman.  AsOol.  LaL  V,  143,  or  lu  233,  ed. 
Meyer ;  Wemadorf,  Poet  Lat.  MinBres,  vol.  Tii. 
p.l78.andfc279.>  [W.R.] 

JUVE'NTIUS.  I.  T.,atribune  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battle  inac.  197,  when  the  consul 
Q.  Minndus  Rufna  was  defeated  by  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls.     fLiv.  xixiii.  23.) 

3.  T.,  mentioned  by  Liry  (xlii.  27).  as  one  of 
tha  legati  sent  into  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  pur- 
chase corn  in  B.C.  172,  is  probably  the  same  as 


.    .      ,.  Phlegyaa  (Sehol.  od 

Apollon.  Bhod,  iiL  62  ;  comp.  Slrab.  x.  p.  443,  who 
lalls  him  a  brother  of  Phlegyas),  or,  according  to 
ithera,  a  son  of  Antion  by  Perimela,  of  Pasion,  or 
if  Area.  (Schol.  ad  Pi»d.  PyS,.  iL  38  ;  Diod.  iv, 
69  ;  Hygin.  Fob.  62.)  According  to  the  common 
— dition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a  daughter  of  Dei 
lua.  He  was  king  of  the  lapithae  or  Phlegyes, 
I  the  lather  of  Feirithoua.  (ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2 1 
Hygin.  FiA.  14.)  When  Deioneus  demanded  oE 
Txion  tha  bridal  gifts  he  had  promised,  Iiion  tren- 
ierously  invited  him,  as  though  it  were  to  a 
banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him  fall  inin 
pit  iilled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified  Iiiou  of 
lis  treacherous  murder,  and  all  the  gods  were  in- 
dignant at  him,  Zeus  look  pity  upon  him,  purified 
him,  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  But  Ixion  was 
ungralofiil  to  his  beoetactor,  and  attempted  lo  win 
the  love  of  Hers.  Zeus  made  a  phantom  resem- 
bling Hera,  and  by  it  Jxion  became  the  &ther  of  a 
"""'"',  who  again  having  intercourse  with  Mag- 
mares,  became  the  &ther  of  the  Hippu- 
i.  (Find.  Pjrii.iL  39,  &c.  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Schol.  ad  Earip.  Plaen.  118B  j  l.aa3o,  IXal.  Deor, 
6.)  Ixion,  as  a  puniahment,  was  chained  by 
Hermes  with  his  hmida  and  feet  to  a  wheel,  whidi 
desciibed  as  winged  or  fiery,  and  s^d  ia  have 
Jled  perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world. 
s  is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged,. and  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  "  Benefoclors  ahould  be  ho- 
noured." (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xxi,  303  [ 
Hygin.  Fab.  33,  62  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  vi.  601, 
Gsorg.  iiL  SO,  iv.  484 ;    Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.  L 

see.)  rL.s.3    , 
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,    IXI'ON,  B  sarnamB  of  Dsmetriaa,  the  gmm- 

nuirian,  of  Adramyttliim.     [Vol.  1.  p.  fl68,  a.] 

IXIO'NIDES;  a  patronymic,  applied  by  Ovid 
{Mel.  liii.  566)-to  PeirithonB,  the  aon  of  Iiion; 
but  the  plDtal,  Ixionidae,  occurs  alto  as  a  name  nC 
tlie  CeDlanrs.  (Lneui,  vi.  386.)  [L.  S.j 

I'XIUS  fli»t).  a  sumanie  ot  Apollo,  derived 
from  a,  disMict  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  wtich  was 
tailed  Ixiae  or  Ilia.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'ISku; 
comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655^)  [L.  3.J 

I  yNX  Ou7f ),  0  daughter  of  Peitho  and  Pan, 
or  of  Eclio.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zens,  or 
make  bim,  hy  ma^c  meiuis,  lall  in  love  with  lo  ; 
in  conseqnence  of  which  Hera  metamoiphoaed  her 
into  tliB  bird  called  lynx  (iyiix  torqnilla).  (SchoL 
ad  Utoer-U.  ii  17,  ad  Ptad.  Pjtt.  iv.  380,  JVem. 
IV  58 .  Tzetz.  ad  L^coph.  310.)  Acmrding  to 
anotlier  story,  she  -ma  a  daughter  of  Pierus,  and  si 
she  mid  her  sisters  had  preBiuned  to  enter  into  a 
luusical  contest  with  the  Moses,  she  was  changed 
into  the  brd  lyni.  (Anton,  lib.  9.)  This  bird,  the 
symbol  of  passionate  and  restless  love,  wao  given 
by  Aphrodite  to  Jftson,  who,  by  tuming  it  round 
and  pronouncing  certain  magic  words,  exdted  the 
lore  of  Medeia.  (Find.  P^^  iv.  380,  &c.;  Tzetz. 
i.c)  [L.S.J 

IZATE8.    [AnaAcES  XIX.  p.  358,  a.] 


LABDA  (AifeSa),  a  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad 
Amphion,  and  mother  of  Cypeelns,  by  Eetion. 
(Herod.  V.  92.)  According  to  the  fitymologlcnm 
M^num  (p.  199),  her  name  was  derived  from  the 
tact  of  her  feet  bdng  turned  outward,  and  thus  re- 
aemWing  the  letter  A,  [Comp.  Cvpbblub.]  [L.S.] 

LABDA-CIDAE  (AoSSiwiSai),  a  patronymic 
from  Labdacus,  and  frequently  used  not  only  to 
d  sgnita  tiis  children,  but  hie  descendants  in 
general,  and  is  therefore  applied  not  only  to  Oedl^ 
pus,  h  s  eon,  but  to  Polyneices,  Etecdee,  and 
\nt  none  The  family  of  the  Lahdacidae  is  par- 
t  ularly  famous  in  ancient  story,  on  account  of  the 
n  sfort  nes  of  all  that  belonged  to  it.  (Soph. 
A  bg  6b0  Stat.  Tli^.  vi.  451,  and  many  other 
passages  )  [L.  S.) 

LA  BDACUS  {M^fcos),  a  son  of  the  Theban 
k  ng  Polydoms,  the  Eon  of  Cadmns,  by  Nycteis, 
who  was  descended  irom  a  Spartan  lamily.  Lali- 
dacns  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardiajiahip  of  Njeteus,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  Lycas,  a  brother  of  Njcteus.  When 
Labdacus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Lycus  sur- 
rendered the  government  to  him  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Labdacus,  which  ocenrred   soon   after,   Lycos 

r'n  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Lajus, 
father  of  Oedipus.  (Paus,  ix.  5.  J  3  ;  Eurip. 
Hire  Fur.  37  i  Apollod.  ilL  5.  §  6  j  comp.  Nyc- 
Mus.)  [L.S.] 

■  LA'bEO,  Q.  ANTl'STIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  those  disciples  of  Servios  Sulpicius,  who  sie 
stated  by  Pomponins  (Dig.  1.  til.  S.  s.  2.  H^)  >o  tave 
written  hooks  which  were  digested  by  Aulidius 
Namuna.  He  was  the  father  of  the  more  eminent 
jurieC  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  under  Augustus. 
in  his  attachment  to  the  .ancient  republican  liberty, 
he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Brutna  and  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar.  Constant  to  the 
party  he  bad  espoused,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
cf  Pharsalia,  and,  after  the  defeat,  was  unwilling  to 
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survive  Bmtns,  who,  he  was  told,  had  pronounced 
hie  name  with  a  sigh  before  hie  death.  Having 
dug  in  his  tent  aholo  of  the  length  of  his  body, 
he  settled  his  worldly  al^n,  and  sent  messages  to 
his  wife  and  children.  Then,  taking  the  band  of 
bis  most  Iwthful  slave,  he  turned  him  roond  (as 
was  oaual  in  the  ceremony  of  manumiesiDiL),  and, 
giving  him  hie  sword,  presented  hia  throat  to  be 
stabbed,  and  was  buried  in  hia  tent  in  the  hole 
which  he  had  dug.  (Sikii:adHamLSat.i.S.SS  ; 
PluLBmi.  12  !AppUn,B.C.iT.I3S.)  [J.T.G.] 
LA'BEO,  M.  (?)  ANTl'STIUS,  the  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  adopted  the  repub- 
lican opinions  of  his  father,  and  finally  eclipsed  him 
in  reputation  as  a  jurist.  Hia  praenomen  is  un* 
certain.  The  SchoUast  on  Horace  {Sat  i.  3.  83) 
calls  him  Msicub,  and  Oellius  (ex.  I)  tails  him 
Quiutoa.  In  his  youth  he  was  prompted  by  his 
active  intellect  to  cultivate  philosophy,  and  to  apply 
himself  to  various  biancfaea  of  learning.  He  be^ 
came  a  proficient  in  logic,  philosophy,  and  archaeo- 
logy, and  turned  these  acquirements  to  profit  in 
the  cultivation  of  iaw.  In  tracing  the  origin  and 
signification  of  La^n  words  he  was  peculiarly 
ekilful,  and  by  this  kind  of  knowledge  he  was 
able  to  unrav^  many  legal  knots.  He  received 
the  elements  of  his  legal  education  from  Trebatius, 
but  he  also  listened  to  the  instruction  of  Tubeni 
and  Ofilius.    Pomponius  states  that  he  waa  a  legal 

9.  2.  §  47),  whereas,  the  letter  of  Capito,  cited  by 
Oellius,  makes  hint  out  to  be  a  strict  adherent  to 
ancient  usages  {ralam  toiii&t  nil  /foheret,  fliffi  ^uod 
Justiim  sandcatique  ease  m  Rtymams  (oUigitiiiUibiia 
legissd,  GelLxiii,  12).  Under  the  article  Capito 
[Vol.  I.  p.  600],  we  have  mentioned  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  these 
testimonies.  Though  in  private  law  Labeo  was  aii 
innovator,  he  held  fast  to  the  ancient  Ibrms  of  the 
constitution.  The  anecdote  of  his  refusing  to  obey 
the  aammons  of  a  tribune,  while  hs  admitted  the 
right  of  a  tribune  to  orreji  (Gell.  I.  c),  is  an  in- 
stance of  his  pertinacity  in  matters  of  public  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  resort  in  his  own  case  to 
codicilli  (a  word  used  in  very  difieTcnt  senses'  in 
Koman  and  in  English  law)  instead  of  a  formal 
testament,  proves  that  he  was  not  averse  to  every 
kind  of  legal  novelty.  (Inst.  tit.  25,  pr.)  It  is 
also  a  proof  of  the  great  authority  he  possessed, 
that  codialli  were  univerBaTly  recognised  as  admis. 
sible,  after  the  precedent  which  Labeo  had  afforded 
in  his  own  case.  If  Labeo,  our  jurist,  be  referred 
to  in  Dig.  34.  tit.  3.  a.  3S.  g  S,  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  claoae  of  his  will,  cont^ning  a  bequest  to  his 

The  ru^ed  cepublicanisin  of  Labeo  [liberiua 
gaaedam  nimia  cUgae  lecors)  was  not  pleasing  to 
Augustus,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  that 
the  Laisone  ittsaxior  of  Horace  (Sal.  1  3.  SO) 
was  a  stroke  levelled  against  the  jurist,  in  order  to 
please  the  emperor  ;  thoi^h  Wieland  baa  suggested 
tliat,  at  the  time  when  Horace  wrote  )iie  first  book 
of  Satires,  Lnboo  the  jurist  was  probably  too  young 
and  undistinguished  to  provoke  such  sarcasm. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  18  Labeo  was  one  of  those  who 
were  appointed  by  Angustos  to  nominate  aenators, 
and,  in  the  eicercjse  of  his  power,  to  nominated  M. 
Lepidos,  who  was  disliked  by  the  emperor.  On 
being  threatened  with  punishment  by  Augustus,  for 
selecting  an  imfit  person,  he  answered,  "  Each  of  ua 
has  a  riijht  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and  what 
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liarni  have  I  done  in  admitdng  into  the  sennte  oi 
wtioni  you  allow  to  be  pontiffP"  The  answer  v. 
clever,  and  not  unacceplable  lo  the  emperor,  who 
wished  to  be  pontiiF  himself,  hat  could  not  majc 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  1en}{th  of  depriving  Li 
pidus  of  that  dignity.  A  pi'oposal  was  made  i 
the  >enate,  that  the  senators  should  guard  Augustus 
by  turns,  by  passing  the  night  in  his  anle-chomber. 
Iiabeo,  not  liking  the  plan,  hut  not  wishing  openly 
to  oppose  it,  eicused  himself  by  saying,  "  I  am  a 

Cass.  liv.  15  i  Suet  Aug.  Bi.) 

We  have  already  [Cakto]  fully  adverted  to 
the  conlraai  between  Labeo  and  Capito,  and  have 
given  nn  account  of  de  dillercnt  le^  sects  which 
they  founded.     Tacitus  (Am.  iii.   75)  calls  these 


t  of  tlie 


:of  Ai 


igusti 


ent  of  Pumponius  (t  o.), 
that  Labeo  refused  the   consoUhip,  seems  to  be 

that  Labeo  became  popular  liom  the  wrong  he 
suffered  in  not  rising  above  the  praetorship.  The 
following  i?  the  most  plausible  eTfplanation  of  the 


Vi-Lab, 


of  ai 
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e  distiuguiehed   family  than    Capito, 
■ejnthet' 


Sulla,  whereas  the  Antistii  are  heard  of  in  t 
eariiest  period  of  Roman  history,  and  by  referen 
to  Kekhel  it  will  be  found  that  thei«  are  still  mai 
subsisting  medals  of  the  gena  Antes^  or  Antist: 
but  none  of  the  gens  Atteia.     In  age.  Coo,  it  ispt 


bablel 


>.  The? 


poken  of  by  Tacitus  may,  therefore,  have  consisted 
in  allowing  Labeo  to  remain  praetor  at  a  lime  when 
regularly  he  might  have  expected  the  consulship, 
und  in  promoting  Capito,  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
over  his  head.  This  wrong  would  not  have  been 
purged  by  a  subsequent  cfiei  on  the  pait  of  the 
emperor  to  make  Labeo  consul  suffectus. 

Perhaps  the  desire  of  leisure  to  pursue  his  etndies 
,raay  have  been  the  real  cause,  or  may  have  contri- 
huted,  along  with  the  feeling  of  having  siLl!ered  a 
alight,  ns  a  cause  of  Lahco's  refusal  to  accept  poli- 
tical power,  ollered  in  such  a  way,  aJid  at  such  a 
time,  that  h  possessed  little  value.  He  devoted 
himself  to  reading  and  literature,  Euid  tbe  study  of 
his  profession.  Half  of  every  year  he  spent  at 
Rome  in  giving  inetruction  to  his  pupils,  and  an- 
swering in  public  the  questions  of  those  who  con- 
sulted him  on  legal  points ;  and  sii  months  he 
passed  in  the  country  in  writing  books.  Of  these 
he  left  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  behind  him,  B 
number  at  which  we  need  not  be  surprised,  when 
we  consider  how  small  in  general  were  the  andent 
libri  and  Ho/uBUfla.  His  works  were  more  in  re- 
quest in  subsequent  ages  tbau  those  of  most  of  the 
veieres.  By  Gaius  be  ia  cited  several  times,  and 
his  name  appears  more  than  once  in  Uie  Institutes. 
The  extracts  from  Ijibeo  in  the  Digest  occupy  about 
twelve  pages  in  Hommel^s  I'alitiffe^esia  Pandec/a- 
rumi  '  They  are  siity-one  in  number,  but  the  name 
of  Labeo  occurs  in  ottier  passages  of  the  Digest  no 
fewer  than  five  himdred  and  forty-one  times.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  twelv-e  tables 
(OeU.  i.  1-2  ( ib.  v!L  !fi;  where  the  second  book  is 
uled  i  lb.  n.  1)  and  upon  the  Praetor's  Edict,  in  at 
least  four  books  (Cell.  liii.  10  i  Dig.  II.  tit.  4.  s. 
I.§B).  Ulpian  cites  Labeo  Mro  primo  praeloiis 
vriam  (Dig.  fiO.  tit  16.  8.  19),  and  refers  to  his 
thir^eth  book  praelcTis  paregrini  (Dig,  i.  tit  3.  s. 
9.  %  i).     The  books  so  cited  by  Ulpian  may  form 


part  of  the  general  work  on  the  Praetor's  Edict. 
(Wielingfde  Loieoiiis  ad  Edict.  Liiris,4to.Ftiuiea. 

mi.) 

Of  his  works,  the  Florentine  Index  mentions 

5^™,  and  these  are  the  'works  from  which  the 
greater  number  of  passages  from  Labeo  that  occur 
in  the  Digest  are  taken.  The  /•(uttnnon  or  Pro- 
habmum  are  cited  sometimes  simply  (as  in  Kg,  19. 
(it,  1,  s.  S3),  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  a 
Panto  Epitomalorum  (as  in  Dig.  28,  Ht  1.  s,  2). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  remains  of  Labeo 
given  in  the  Digest,  even  those  which  appear  to  be 
cited  from  his  original  writings,  were  not  taken  by 
the  compilers  from  his  works  ss  they  appeared  in 
the  remodelled  editions  of  subsequent  commentators. 
(Von  Repus,  'EtTUTic^nnSp,  i.  26,  in  Otto,  T/^s. 
vol.  ii,  p,  !493  !  Blume,  in  Ssvigny's  Zeilseirift, 
vol.  iv.  p,  S17,  &C.J  The  Palhanoa  of  Labeo 
treated  of  general  rules  of  law  which,  though  piu- 
babHiHei,  were  sometimes  &llacious  ;  and  Faiilus, 
in  his  notes,  directed  attention  chiefly  to  the  pai^ 
tieular  cases  which  formed  exceptions  to  tlio  rule. 
(Bjnkcrshocck,  Obs.  iii.  IS.)  Of  the  Libri  Poafe- 
ridram  of  Labeo,  and  the  Epitome  of  that  work 
made  by  Javoienns,  we  have  already  treated  under 
the  article  Javoienus.  The  Libri  (qii.  Libar) 
^jmlelimiim  and  Libri  Retpoiisoruia  of  Labeo,  are 
referred  to  under  Labbo,  Domitius,  while  his 
OOmmeatara  de  Jiae  Pena^ch  and  his  other  theo- 
logical works,  are  mentioned  under  Laeeo,  Coh- 

taries  written  upon  him  by  Paulus  and  Javolenus, 
but  we  read  of  the  A'ofae  upon  Labeo  of  Procuius 
(Dig.  3.  tit,  5.  s.  10,  §  1  1  Dig,  35.  tit  1.  s.  S9  ; 
Dig.  17.  tit  2,  s.  65,  S  S),  and  of  a  certain  Quin- 
tus  (Dig.  4.  tit  3.  s.  7,  §  7)  ;  and  we  find  from 
Dig.  SS.  tit.  S.  s,  17.  §  5,  that  his  Paalerioram 
Libri  were  annotated  by  Aristo  and  by  Aulus 
(probably  Aulus  Cascellius).  In  modem  tjmes, 
according  to  Maiansius  {AdJCJTX.  letorma  Frag. 
Oimtneat.  vol  I  praeE),  Sebastian  Ortega  com- 
mented specially  on  his  remains  {  but  such  a  woi'k 
(like  the  works  of  many  other  Spanish  jiuists)  is 
unknown  to  the  legal  bibliographers.  (Bach.  Ifial. 
Jwr.  Rom.  iii,  I.  §  ID  ;  Zimmem.  R.R.O.  vol.  i. 
§  83,  83  !  Chr.  Thomasius,  Comparaiia  Anlislii 
Labeojiis  el  Ateii  CopHoms,  4to.  Lips.  1683  ;  Chr. 
Thomasius,  Comparaiio  Labeoaia  et  TF^aSi,  4to. 
Lips.  1684  ;  Corn,  van  Eck.  De  rUa,  Moribas  et 
Sladiis  M.  A«tlatii  laheonis  et  C.  Ateii  Capifonit, 
8«o.  Franeq,1693,reprintedinOelrich'sTAe(rour(Hi 
Novu^  DisEeriaiionun  JsridtamitiR,  vol,  ii  torn.  2, 
p.  8-21—866  ;  A.  N.  Moller,  Selecta  Quaedam,  4tD. 
Traj.  ad  Bhen.  1763,  reprinted  in  Oelrioh^  Tiles. 
Nov.  Die.  Jar.  vol.  ii.  tom.  2,  pp.  107— 164 !  Neu- 
Ibn-,  pp.  77 — 92,  and  pp. 
209—216  ;  P.  Ph',  Wolffhardt,  De  Foateria'4ve 
LaieoBis,  4to.  Rentel.  1761 ;  Chr.  Glob.  Biener, 
AijiistiuB  Labeo,  Juris  CiniUt  NijvatoT,  4to.  Lips. 
J7S6,  reprinted  (voL  i.  No,  9)  in  Chr.  Glob. 
Biener'B  Opuaeala  Aeadaaiea,  2  vols.  4tD.  Lips. 
IS30;  Oteyza  et.OIano,  ParaUpomenon  et  Mco- 
tarvm  Jurii  CSmHi,  vol.  i,  in  Meerman's  Tieaattma, 
vol.  i.  pp.  619—622.)  [J,  T.  G.] 

,  .,  ATE'IUS,a  contemporary  of  Pliny, 

who  mentions  his  fancy  for  small  pictures  {H.  N. 


f'  for  small  pictures  ' 
rfeJariap.  i.  7-  g4)"wonld 
■    "atius  for  Ateius,  and,  unmindful  of  chro- 
>uld  confound  the  picture-lancier  with  the 
celelirated  jurist  of  the  time  of  Augustus.     But  wa 


ogle 
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ouglil  probably  to  rend  'nUdias  inetead  of  Aleias. 
See  below,  p.  696,  n,  [J.  T.  G.] 

LA'BEO,  C.  ATI'NIUS.   1.    Tribune  oE  the 

flebs  in  B.C.  197,  and  praetor  petegrinuain  195. 
Uy.  xiiiii.  23,  36,  43,  43.) 

2.  Praetop  in  b.o.  190.  He  received  Sicily  as 
Ws  province.  (Ut.  Jtiivi.  45,  ixxyii.  2.)  [C.P.M.J 

JjA'BEO.  A'TTIUS,  a  Roauai  poet.  Hie  author 
of  a  tFanalation  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  ' 
no  ionrer  Bjtlant.  (Wernsdorf,  Poelae  Xal.  mi 
vol  iT.  p.  677).  [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'BEO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Batavian,  was  F 
feci  of  the  Batavian  ala,  whicli  went  over  fro 
Lupeccus  to  Civilis.  [Cjvilis.]  Civilis,  whose 
rival  he  was  in  their  native  town,  not  being  willing 
to  incur  the  odium  of  putting  iiim  to  death,  an ' 
fearing  that,  if  allowed  to  remun  with  hia  i 
he  might  ejtcite  diaaifectiou,  eont  him  as  a  pri 
among  the FiiaiL  HealtBrB'aTdsescaped,andaRered 
hia  services  to  Vocnia,  who  gave  hun  a  emsJl  forae, 
with  which  he  carried  on  an  ictegnlar  war&re 
against  the  insurgents.  He  was  defeated  by  Civi- 
lia,  who,  however,  tried  in  vain  to  cruah  him. 
[Civitis.]  (TaclfVst  i¥.  18,  56,  GS,  70.)  [P.S.] 

LA'BEO,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  writer  cited  by 
Macrobius.  He  wrote  books  de  I'^sUt  (Saisnt.  i. 
16),  and  de  Oraado  ApAlmit  Clarii  (i.  18).  From 
the  fbnnei  work  are  probably  extracted  (he  pas- 
sages cited  in  Saturn,  I  12.  He  evidently  went 
deep  into  mythological  specnlations.  That  ha 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  De  Dm  J'enaliliia  cannot 
Kijrty  be  inferred  from  Solum,  iii.  4,  though  it  is 
dear  that  be  treated  of  the  Penates,  In  Satam. 
Hi.  10,  Iiabeo,  without  the  name  Cornelius  (Zoieo, 
texageaimo  el  odaw)  tihro),  is  coupled  with  Ateiiis 
Capito,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
here  the  same  Ijtbeo  is  meant  as  in  Saiam.  ill  4. 
Hence,  there  appears  lo  he  some  ground  for  ana- 
pecting  that  Macrobius  intends  to  designate  the 
colebmted  jurist  Antistius  Labeo,  the  contemporary 
of  Capito,  and  haa  given  to  him  by  mistake  the 
name  Comeliue.  This  suspicion  is  conlinned,  when 
we  find  that  Comeliua  Labeo  b  nowhere  mentioned 
but  in  MacrobhiB,  that  Libeo,  without  any  ad- 
ditional name,  is  cited  by  other  writers  as  having 
written  on  exactly  similar  subjects  ;  and  when  we 
know  that  AntisUue  Labeo  the  jariat  wrote  upon 
ponUfical  law,  was  given  to  mythological  research, 
and  was  learned  ia  antiquity  (lUeras  nwiiquiores  alilo- 
retqae  petielravemt.  Gelt.  xui.  10).  Serviua  (ad 
■  ntg.  Am.  iii.  168)  cites  a  work  of  Labeo  da 
Piia  ABimalSMS,  and  Fnlgentina  (de  PrisBO  Ser- 
mom,  §  4.  «.  o.  Sfaaaiea)  pres  a  fc^msnt  from 
the  work  of  Labeo  de  Dac^iaii  Beirosck  TageU's 
el  BiKdieUdia.  There  are  several  pasaagea  rebting 
to  ancient  Boman  mythology,  cited  from  Labeo  by 
St.  Augustiii  {De  Cie.  Dei,  ii.  1 1  {compare  viiL 
13),  ii,  14,  iiL  25,  ii.  19,ittiL  28), 

Now  we  know  from  the  citations  of  Fcstus 
(s.  Ml,  ProevlimI,  Sparaan,  Pnas,  ^slerefasa), 
that  Antistiua  Labeo,  the  jurial,  wrote  a  treatise, 
containing  at  least  IS  books,  de  Jure  PcmUficio, 
and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  68th  book,  cited  by 
MacrobiuB  iSalara.  iii.  10),  is  one  of  the  books  of 
this  trtatise.  Pomponiiis  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  47) 
tells  ua  that  Antistius  Labeo  left  behind  him  400 
volumes.  The  work  De  Officio  AugaruBi,  men- 
tioned by  Featua  (s. «.  Jfemisso),  probably  formed  a 
r(  of  tiie  treatise  De  Jure  PoTilifieio,  It  caniiot 
Sonbled  (hat  the  Labeo  cited  by  Pestus  (i.  v. 
'-      -     ■    ~      I,  fi^liu  Suica),  by  Pliny  (ff.  N. 


Labeo: 

X.  16),  and  by  Aulua  Gellius  (ki.  27),  from  the 
work  Lif  Lnelius  Felix  ad  Q.  Murium,  is  AnKsfina 
Labeo  the  jurist.  Aallitiia  Labeo  probably  treated 
of  the  Penates  OS  ConKlita  Labeo  did,  according  to 
Macrobius,  for  we  learn  from  Festaa  (s.  v.  PenatU) 
that  Antistius  Labeo  thought  that  the  word  Penatis 
might  be  used  in  the  singular  number.  Other 
fragments,  similarly  relating  to  antiquarian  and 
ponUficai  researches  (e.  g.  Festus,  s.  v.  St^montio, 
Prosimmitna,  Scriplum  iapk&m,  ^ceipita,  S«iisere 
AHetem  ;  Pint  QiateM.  Bom.  c  46),  where  Antistius 
alone  or  Antistius  Labeo  is  expressly  mentioned, 
confirm  our  opinion  as  to  the  mistake  of  Macrobius 
(who  is  not  accurate  in  names),  and  as  to  tiie  iden- 
tity of  the  jurist  with  the  writer  whom  he  calls 
Orse/MH  Labeo.  (Hoinec.  Hid.  Jar.  Ram.  i  IB2  ; 
Bach.  Hint.  Jm.  Rrm.  iii.  ] .  g  1 0  j  Bynkershotck, 
PraetermkBa  ad  Pomftmam,  %  47  i  Dirksen,Bn«*- 
^uche  aut  dea  SoAr^ien  der  RoaascJiea  Jariaten,  p. 
74—83.)  [J.  T.  G.J, 

LA'BEO,  DOMITIUS.  In  Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  s. 
27,  is  conldned  an  epistie  of  Domitius  Labeo  to 
JuventiuB  Celsus,  with  the  rude  answer  of  the 
latter  [Cblbus,  Vol.  I.  p.  662].  In  Dig.  41.  tit.  8. 
s.  SO.  g  1,  Pomponius  cites  Li^ieo  iMris  Epista- 
laram,  and  Cujas  supposes  that  for  t/abeo  should 
be   read  Javolenus,  as  the  IMyfi  Epiatehtrara  of 

tinned  ;  but  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  work 
of  a  jurist  being  3?ro^  \ey6litvov. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  lA&ri  Epiito- 
larwB  cited  by  Pomponius  is  identical  with  the 
Libri  ffesponsorian  of  Antistius  Labeo,  of  which 
the  15th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpjan,  in  Call.  Ley. 
Rom.  et  Mas.  iii.  7.  We  have  Labeo  reiaiii!  in 
Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  3.  i  1.  and  in  Dig.  33.  t^t.  7.  s. 
12.  §  36,  we  find  the  expression  N'eratiiia,lili.  iv. 
epietGlarum  Tespomlit,  showing  that  gsisWoe  and 
retpmsa  may  be  used  aynonyraonsly.  As  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  Cujas  is  unnecessary,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  the  conjecture  of  Bertrandus  {De 
Jwi^  L  10.  §  9),  that  the  Labeo  mentioned  in 
Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  s.  30.  $  1.  is  Domitius  Labeo.  In 
Dig.  28,  tit.  1.  6. 27,  Domitius  Labeo  is  tile  ques- 
tioner,  and  it  is  the  jurist  who  is  questioned  tcom 
whom  we  should  expect  the  publication  of  Bfas- 
tolae.  There  is  nothing  even  to  ^rove  that  Domitius 
Labeo  wns  a  jurist,  though  he  is  classed  as  such  by 
Cotla,  Rivnihua,  Eberlinns  and  others.  It  is  true 
that  one  jurist  sometimes  cnnsulled  auother,  as 
AtilieinuB  consulted  Proculns  {Dig.  S3,  tit.  4.  s.  17), 
but  epislolae  were  more  Itequenlly  addressed  lo 
jurists  by  non-professional  persons.  B.  Rntilius 
{  Vilae  Idoraoi,  c.  60)  seems  to  think  that  in  Dig, 
35.  tit,  1.  s.  39.  §  40,  the  extract  is  taken  from  one 
Labeo,  and  contains  a,  citation  of  another  Labcn, 
and  that  Domitius  Labeo  cites  the  earUer  jurist, 
Antistius  Labeo  ;  but  in  tile  extract  referred  to, 
it  is  Javolenus  who  dies  Antistius  Labeo.  (Guil. 
Orot.  de  Vit.  lei.  ii.  4.  §  8  ;  M6nsge,  Amo&i.  Jib: 
c.  20  ;  Alphen,  de  Javoleno,  c,  4.  §  3.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  thai  tite  ignorance 
of  law  mani^Eed  by  Domitius  Labeo  in  his  cele, 
brated  letter,  is  rather  an  argument .  that  he  was 
not  a  jurist,  and  Celsus  has  been  thought  unpolite, 
but  not  hasty,  in  charguig  him  witii  folly.  But 
T,  — ..  "Beilr'dffe  nur  Gesditite  and  Hieoiie 

Reeils,  pp.  203^226)  has  shown 
m  may  Imve  a  deeper  meaning  than 
upposcd.       We  find  from    Ulpian 
(Dig.  -23.  tit,  1.  e.  31.  §  2),  that  in  wills  where 
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there  ouglit  to  he  testes  rogaH,  one  who  was'  acoi 

witness.  Ulpion  qualifies  the  rule,  by  saying  tha 
a  peraoii,  though  asked  to  come  for  another  purnose 
might  be  a  witness,  if  specially  infbrmea  hrfoi 


anted  a 


such.     The 


question  of  Domitins  Labao  may 
whetheca  persQO,  iiiv-ited  to  wrife  the  wiil,aiid  not 
specially  to  witness  it,  was  a  good  witneas,  if  he 
signed  without  further  intimation  that  hia  testimony 
was  required.  [J.  T.  G.] 

LA'BEO,Q.FA'BIUS,  was  quaestor  urbanus 
in  B.  c.  19R.  The  augura  and  priests  had  for  some 
years  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tribuluni ;  but, 
after  a  stout  contest,  Labeo  and  hia  colleague  L. 
Autelius  compelled  them  to  yield  the  pomt,  and 
pay  up  all  arreara.  (Liv.  iiiiii.  12.)  In  s.  c.  189 
he  was  elected  praetor,  and  wsa  appeinted  by  hit 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Eager  for  some  op- 
portunity of  diatinguiehing  himself,  he  Bailed  from 
Epheaus  to  Crelo,  where  it  was  reported  that  a 

slavery.  None  but  the  Oortyuii  heeded  his  demand 
that  tfiey  should  be  Burronderod  ;  but  from  them 
he  obtnuied  a  eonsiJecable  number  (4000  according 
to  Valerius  Antias),  which  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  demanding  a  triumph.  He  then  sent  three 
ships  to  MaCi^donia,  to  demand  the  withdiawment 
of  the  garrisons  ot  Autiochus  from  Aenus  and 
Maronia.  The  treaty  with  AnliochuB  had  just 
been  concluded  by  Cn,  Monlius,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  it  Labeo  waa  despatched  to 
pHtaia,  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  liing  which 
were  there.  He  afterwards  got  possesaion  of  Tel- 
missus,  and  then  conducted  the  fleet  back  to  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  he  demanded  was  accorded  to 
hjm,  notwithstanding  the  oppositional  the  tribunes. 
(Liv,  sxxvii.  47,  SO,  60,  xniTiii.  39,  47).  In  n.  o. 
1 85  he  became  a  candidate  for  ths  consulship  ;  but 
App.  Claudiua  succeeded  in  getting  his  brother 
Publius  elected  in  his  slead.  This  iims  the  aecond 
repulse  of  the  kind  which  he  had  received.  (Liv, 
xjotiiL  32),  Inthefollowingyearhewasappointed 
une  of  the  triumvira  for  planting  colonies  at  Pntentia 
and  Pisaunun.  {Id.  «).  In  B,  c.  183  he  was 
elected  consul  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  Li- 
guria  was  assigned  to  the  conauls  as  their  province, 
(/rf.  45,)  He  was  created  pontifexinB.clBO.(iL 
42.)  Cicero  (i>eQ^  I  10)  luis  a  story  of  a  tiick 
'by  which  either  Labeo,  or  somebody  else,  haring 
been  appointed  aibitiator  between  the  towns  of  Nota 
and  N  eapolis,  respecting  some  disputed  land,  obiaiiied 
a  tract  of  territory  for  the  Romans.        [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'BEO,  POMPO'NIUS,  gorernor  of  the  pro- 
rincB  of  Mocsia  for  eight  years,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiua  The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  tho  senate, 
d^nouuced  him  aa  guilty  of  maladministmtion  and 
other  oifenees,  Labeo  by  a  voluntary  death  anti- 
cipated the  threatened  execution.  (4. □.SI.)  His 
wife  Paitaea  imitated  hia  example,  (Tac.  Ann.  iy. 
47,  vi.  29  ;  Dion  Caas.  Iviii.  24).        [C.  P.  M,] 

LA'BEO,  TITI'DIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  eele- 
bi-aled  for  small  panel  pictures.  He  was  of  prae- 
torian rank,  and  waa  at  one  tune  proconsul  of 
tialiia  Narhonenaia,  in  which  oiHce  he  made  him- 
self conlemptible.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  shortly 
before  the  time  when  Pliny  the  Ehler  wrote.  (PUn. 
H.  N'.'  XXXV,  i.  s.  7.)  The  common  reading  is 
Ateiaa  Labeo.  Jaji  {SchAieit.  1833,  p.  7'23)  sug- 
gested Tilidhis,  which  is  adopted  by  Sillig,  in  hia 
edition  of  Pliny,     Tha  MS3.  are  corrupt.    [P.  S] 
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LABB'RIUS  DE'CIMUS,  a  Jtoman  cques,  and 
a  distinguished  writer  of  mimea.  He  was  bom 
about  B.C.  107,  and  died  in  January  43  (Hieron, 
in  Ettseh.  Chroa.  Olymp.  184.  2),  at  Puteoli,  in 
Campania.     At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  Oc- 


lenged  all  h 
eons  fare 


craft  to  s.  trial  of 


Laberiua  may  have  been  known  through  hia  friend 
Cn.  Matiua,  himself  a  mimiarabie  poet,  ofiered  hun 
500,000  sesterces  to  appear  on  the  stage,  Laberius 
waa  sixty  years  old,  and  the  profession  of  a  miraua 
was  infamous,  but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was 
aq^uivalent  to  a  command,  and  he  reluctantly  com- 
plied. Whether,  by  this  somewhat  wanton  exeiy 
cise  of  power,  the  usually  indulgent  Caesar  meant 
to  disgrace  Laberius  personally,  or  tbe  eqnestriati 
order  generally,  or  merely  to  procure  for  the  spec- 
tators of  the  games  an  miusual  spectacle,  is  uncer- 
tain, Laberius,  however,  bad  revenge  in  his 
power,  and  took  it.  His  prologue  awakened  eom- 
paasion,  and  perhaps  indignation :  and  during  the 
performance   he  adroitly   availed  hiraaelf  of  hia 


beaten  Syrian  alavi 


his  oppreasor. 


ut,— 

Marry  !  Quiritea,  but  we  lose  our  freedom, 
ud  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  dictator  ;  and 
1  another  mime  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim 
Needs  must  he  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adread. 


Though  I  favoured  you,  Laberius,  Syrus  bears 
the  palm  away. 
He  returned  to  bim,  however,  his  equestrian  ring, 
and  permitted  him  to  resume  hia  seat  among  the 
equites.  As  Laberius  was  passing  by  the  senate- 
rian  benches  to  the  equestrian,  Cicero  called  tO  him, 
"  Were  wb  not  so  crowded  here,  Laberius,  I  would 
make  room  for  Jou," — a.  doubk  allusion  to  the 
degradation  of  the  histrionic  eques  and  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  low-born  and  forei^  senators  created  by 
Caesar,  But  Laberius  panied  the  hit  by  replying, 
"  I  marvel,  Cicero,  joii  should  be  crowdwi,  who 
usually  sit  on  two  stools," —  Cieero  being  at  the 
lime  unjustly  suspected  of  wavering  in  his  politics. 
As  Laberius  was  leaving  the  stage  at  &.e  conclu- 
sion of  a  mime  Syrus  said  to  him. 

Whom  upon  the  staf|0  you  strove  with,  from  the 
benches  now  applaud. 
In  the  next  mime,  Laberius,  alluding  at  once  to 
Syrus'  victory,  and  to  Caesar's  station,  responded 
in  graver  tone, — 

None  the  first  place  for  ever  can  retmn  — 
But,  ever  as  the  topmost  round  you  gain. 
Painful  your  station  there  and  swift  your  fall. 
Ifell  —  the  next  who  wins  with  equal  pain 
The  slippery  height,  falls  too  —  pride  lifts,  and 


Ion 


sail. 


(Macrob.  ,Srf.  ii.  3,  7,  vii.  3;  CrcadFam.yMW, 
xiL  18  ;  Hor,  Sat.  L  10,  6  j  SneL  Caes.  39  ;  Sen. 
de  Ira,  ii.  11,  Confrov.  iiL  18  j  comp.  Ziegler,  da 
MnH.  Somali.  Getting.  1788  ;  Fabric.  BiM.  Lat. 
i.  16,  J  S,) 

If  the  prologue  of  Laberius,  the  longest  fragment 
of  his  works  ( Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  7),  may  he  lakcii  as 


.C.tiot^le 
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a  specimen  of  bis  style,  he  would  rank  atove  Te- 
reoce,  aod  second  only  to  Plnutue,  in  drama^ 
vigonr,  and  Horace's  depreciation  of  him  (Sat  i. 
10,  6)  miglit  stand  beeide  Pope's  sneer  at  Chancar, 
.and  "  sncli  wriUng  as  ia  never  read/^  But  tliere 
is  leaann  to  inter  tbat  the  diction  of  I^berius 
abounded  in  unauthorised  words  (Oell.  irri.  7)  and 
in  antitheses  and  rerbal  jokes  (Sen.  Coiitr.  18), 
nllowable  in  a  farce-writer,  but  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  oomedy.  He  was,  howcTer,  evidently  an 
original  thiulcer,  and  made  great  impression  on  his 
contemponiiies.  (Niebuhr,  Leelvres  on  Ron.  Mist- 
ToL  ii.'p.  169.)  The  fragments  of  Id,berina  are 
coilected  by  Bothe,  PoeL  Seen.  Lalia.  vol.  V.  pp. 
^02 — 2ie.  A  rerieed  l«xt  of  the  prologue  has 
been  published,  with  a  new  fragment  by  Sdmeide- 
win,  in  the  BlieiniaiAes  Muteant  for  1843,  ^. 
.633,  &c.  A  writer  of  verses,  named  Laberius,  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Ep.  vi.  14.)      [W.R  D.] 

Q.  LABE-EIUS  DURUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  in  Caesar~a  army,  fell  in  battle  in  the 
second  invasion  of  Britfun,  B.  c.  64.  He  is  by 
miatalie  called  Labienns  by  Orosius.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
».  IS  !  Ores.  vi.  9.) 

LABG'BIUS  MA'XIMUS  was  procurator  of 
Judaea  in  a.  d.  73,  7l,  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  Vespasian's  reign.  After  the  deatrnetion  of 
JerusiUero  the  emperor  aent  LabeiiUa  orders  to 
offer  for  sale  all  the  lands  in  Judaea.  (Joseph.  Bell 
Jad.  vii.  e,  g  6.)  A  Laberius  Maximua,  whether 
the  same  is  uncertnui,  waa  baniahed  by  Trajan  on 
auspicion  of  nspiring  10  the  pnrple  (Spartian.  Hu- 
L  of  the  1 
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people  the  rieht  of  electing  them.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  diis  new  law  that  Caesar  obtained  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  maxiuma  thia  year.  (Dion 
Case,  iiivii.  26,  37,  37 ;  Suet.  CiK».  13,  13  j  Cic. 
pro  Robir.  passim.)     It  was  likewise  no  doubt  n( 


tinned  by  Martial  (Si.  yi.  14)  and  1 
-■16)- 


[W 


'  Pliny  (Ep 
..     .,  .         5.D.] 

LABIETJUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  femily 
which  doea  not  occur  in  history  till  the  last  c 
fury  of  the  republic.  Most  modern  writers  say 
ihat  I.abienna  waa  a  cognomen  of  the  Atia  gena, 
but  there  ia  no  authority  for  thia  in  any  ancient 
Buthor.  The  name  was  first  aasigned  to  this  gena 
by  P.  Manutius,  but  apparently  on  conjecture  \ 
nnda1thongliSpanbeim(i>ePra£sf.el  UauNiaiiitin. 
vol  ii.  pp.  11,  13)  pointed  out  that  there  waa  no 
authority  for  this,  the  error  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Ocelli'a  OmmaaSam  TalUaBOia, 

1.  Q.  Laeibnus,  the  uncle  of  T.  Labienua 
INo.  2],  joined  Saturninns  when  he  aeized  the 
capital  in  B.C.  10(t,  and  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators  on  that  occasion.  It  was  under 
the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death  that  his  nephew 
accused  Rabiriiia  ot  the  crime  of  perduellio.  (Cic 
pro  Bvbir.  5,  7.) 

%  T.  Labiknds  was  tribune  of  theplebs  in  n.  c 
63,  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship  ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  avenging  his  nncle'a  death,  aa  ia  men- 
tioned above,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio.  The 
rea!  reason,  however,  of  his  undertaking  this  ac- 
cnsalion  was  to  please  JuUus  Caeaar,  whoae  motives 
for  bringing  the  aged  Rabiriua  to  trial  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  ICaesAr,  p.  £41.]  Ra- 
birius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  waa  then  er- 
crling  himself  to  please  the  aenatoYial  party,  and 
who  consequently  speaks  of  the  tribune  with  great 
contempt,  and  heaps  upon  him  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse.  Being  entirely  devoted  to  Caeaar'a  in- 
terests, labienns  introduced  and  carried  a  ple- 
biscitum,  repealing  the  enactment  of  Sulla,  *'  ■■ 
gave 


ofp 


g  the  I 


a  by  co-oplalion,  and  r 


Caea 


itify 


,  _ ,  onus  and  hia  colleague  T.  A 

pius  ^hua  propoaed  those  honours  to  Pompey, 
■which  have  been  detailed  elsewhere.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
4B5,  a.]     (Comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  40.) 

All    these    servicoa   did    not    go    unrewarded. 
When  Caesar,  after  hia  consulship,  went  into  his 

Labienus  with  him  as  his  legatus,  at^d  treated  bim 
with  distinguished  &vour.  We  find  that  Labienus 
had  the  title  of  pro  praelare  (Caea.  B.  G.  i.  21 ), 
which  title  had  doubtleaa  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Caeaac's  influence,  that  he  might  in  the  absence 
of  the  proconsul  take  hia  place,  and  di^harge  his 
duties.  Labienus  continued  with  Caesar  during 
a  great  part  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  showed 
himself  an  able  and  active  officer,  He  waa  with 
Caesar  throughout  the  whole  of  his  first  campaign 
(b  58)  Accord  ng  toApp  an  {Celt  3  15)  a  d 
PI  arch  (Goes  18)  t  was  Lab  enas  who  cut  to 
the  T  gunn      but  Caeaar  aacnbes  the  ne  t 


iftba 


1")    , 


nai  fests  a  d  spoa  t  on  to  appropnnte  ti 
tl  e  e*plo  ts  of  h  8  officers,  h  s  i  thonly  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  former  writers  He 
speaks,  moreover  of  the  services  of  Lab  onus  n 
^  s  campa  gi  and  after  the  lonqu  st  of  the 
H  Ivetu  and  the  Germans  ve  find  him  lea  ^  g 
Lab  onus  n  command  of  the  troops  m  the  r 
«  n  er  qnarlers,  wh  le  ha  h  mself  went  nto  C  s- 
al{  ne  Gdul  to  diacha  gehscvlduteainths 
pro   nee     (Caes.  B  G  uiO  ^"  fii  ) 

As  we  have  no  further  ment  on  ot  Lab  en  s 
Ga  1  for  the  next  th  ee  years,  t  s  probable  that 
he  qu  tted  the  army  when  (.aeaar  returned  to 
allerthe  wmterofE.c58  Hsabse  e  was  sut 
plied  by  P.  Crasaua,  the  aon  of  the  triumvfr ;  but 
when  the  latter  left  Gaul,  in  b.  c  S4,  in  order  to 
join  his  father  in  the  fata!  expedition  against  the 
Partbians.  Caeaar  may  perhaps  have  sent  for  La- 
bienus, or  the  prospect  in  honour  and  rewards  may 
have  again  attracted  him  to  the  camp  of  his  patron. 
However  thb  may  be,  we  find  Labienus  sgiun  in 
Gaul  in  B.  c.  S4,  m  the  winter  of  which  year  he 
was  stadoned  with  a  legion  among  the  Remi,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Treviri.  Here  he  defeated  the 
latter  people,  who  had  come  imder  the  command  of 
Induciomarus,  to  attack  his  camp,  and  their  leader 
fell  in  the  battle.  Still  latei  in  the  winter  La- 
bienus gained  another  great  battle  over  the  Treviri, 
and  reduced  the  people  to  submiasion.  (Caes. 
fl.  a.  V.  34,  53—58,  vi.  7,  8  ;  Dion  Casa.  il.  1 1, 
31.) 

In  the  great  campaign  against  Vereingelorii  in 
B.  c  53,  which  was  the  moat  arduous  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns in  Qaul,  Labienus  played  a  distinguiahed 
part.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  with  four  legions 
against  the  Senonea  and  Pariaii,  and  took  up  hia 
head-quarters  at  Agendicum.  From  this  place  he 
marched  against  Luteda,  which  waa  burnt  at  hia 
approach  ;  and  in  his  subsequent  reuent  to  Agen- 
dicum, which  was  rendered  neceaaary  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Aedu!  and  the  rirnig  of  the  Bellovaci,  his 
conduct  ia  greatly  praised  by  Caesar.  He  sub- 
aequently   reached    Agendicum    in.  safety,   afier 
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gaining  a  complete  victory  over  CEiDLnIogenus,  wlio 
cimiiiaiiiled  the  onenij.  During  the  winter  of  this 
year  ha  was  left  in  conimimd  of  the  troops,  wiiik 
Caesnr  repaired,  according  to  liis  uenal  ciislom,  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  finding  that  Cnmmiua,  the 
Atrebatian,  was  endeavouring  to  eicite  a  new  re- 
voU  in  Gaol,  he  mado  an  ineHectnal  atteidpt  te 


t  by  a 


;  the  t 


fullowiiig  years,  which  preceded  the  breakuig 
of  tlie  civil  war,  Labienus  continued  to  hold  the 
chirf  command  in  the  annj,  naxt  to  Caesar  him- 
self. In  B.  G.  5i  Caesar  sent  him  into  Gallia 
Togala,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  defend  the  Roman 
colonies,  lest  the  harbariEuis  should  make  any 
sudden  attack  upon  them  ;  and  on  hie  return  into 
Transalpine  Gaul,  He  was  again  despatched  against 
the  Treviri,  nhom  he  had  conquered  three  years 
before,  and  whom  he  again  subdued  without  any 
diiEculty.  So  much  ecufidence  did  Caesar  place  in 
Labienus,  that  when  he  returned  into  Transalpine 
Gaul  in  B.  c.  50,  he  left  Labienus  in  command  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  that  the  latler  might  in  his  absence 
e^ll  further  win  oyer  iJie  Roman  dozens  in  his 
province  to  support  Caesar  in  his  attempts  tq  giun 
the  consulship  for  the  year  following.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
vli.  57—62,  viii  23,  24,  25,  45,  S3  ;  Dion  Cnss. 
il.  38,  43.) 

Bnt  Caesar's  confidence  was  misplaced.  The 
great  success  which  Labienus  had  g^ned  under 
Caesar,  and  which  was  rather  dne  to  Caesar's 
genius  than  to  his  own  abilities,  had  greatly  elated 
his  little  mind,  and  made  him  &ncy  himself  the 
equal  of  his  great  general,  whom  he  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  obey  as  heretnlbre.  (Camp.  Dion  Cass, 
ili.  4.)  Such  conduct  naturally  caused  Caesar. to 
treat  him  with  coolness  ;  and  the  Pompeian  party 
eagerly  avinled  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
gain  him  over  to  thoir  side.  They  entered  into 
negotiations  with  him  in  this  year,  while  he  was 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  their  efforts  were  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  large  fortune  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Caesar  (comp.  Cic  od  Alt. 
viL  7},  and  the  other  nuineroBS  marks  of  favour 
which  he  had  received  at  his  hands.  Accordingly, 
on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
Labienus  took  an  early  opportunity  to  desert  his 
Id  f  ■  nd  and  captai        ""  :■.-,...■ 


and  Cice 


xu  ta     n     "I  look  upon  Labienus  as  a  hero,"  h( 

rtte        Atticus  ;  "  that  great  man  Labienus,"  hi 

all    h       n  another  letter,  and  speaks  of  "  th< 

m  nd  u    blow "  (nummo  ptaga)  which  Caesai 

h  d  ed  from  the  desertion  of  his  chief  officer. 

B        h        '  hero  "    was   destined   to   disappoini 

gn      n.       his  new  friends.     He  brought  no  ae- 

BS   n    f  strength  to  their  cause  ;  he  had  not 

ffi     n    nflnence  with  Caesar's  veterans  to  ■ 

m       f   sake  the  general  whom  they  idc 

e    n  h   town  of  Ctngulum,  on  which  he  had  spent 

so  much  money,  mas  one  of  the  first  " '' 

gales  to  Caesar  (Caea.  B.  C.  i.  15)  ; 


e  fitted 


ir  himself. 


a  few 


we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  him  in  very  altered 
language,  and  eipreesjng  a  desire  for  the  arrival  of 
Afiwius  and  Petreiua,  as  little  was  to  be  ejcpeoted 

from  Labienus.     (In  Zak'eno  param  est ' 

Cic.  ad  Ait.  viii.  2.  g  3  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Alt,  \u^ 
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11,  12,  13,  a,  b.  15,  16,  ad  Fam.  »iv.  14,xvi. 
12.) 

Li  the  following  year  (b.c  4S)  Labienns  look 
L  active  part  as  one  of  Pompey's  legates  in  the 
campaign  in  Grseee.  Here  he  distinguiabed  himself, 
'■'""  — lyothci'sof  Pompey's  officers,  by  his  cruelty 
rrweeuing  confidence  j  though  we  ought 
perhaps  to  make  some  dednction  from  the  un- 
favourable  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by 
Caesar.  Appian,  however,  relates  ( B.  C,  ii.  63 ), 
that  it  was  through  the  advice  of  Labienus  that 
Fompey  did  not  fallow  up  tlie  success  which  he 
had  gained  at  Dyrrhachium,  by  forcing  Caesai''s 
camp,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  and  thus 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  And  the  act  of 
cruelty  committed  by  labienns  sStet  this  battle 
was  of  so  public  a  nature,  that  Caosar  would  not 
have  ventured  to  record  it  unless  it  had  been  ac- 
tually committed.  He  is  related  to  have  obtained 
from  Pompey  all  Caesar's  soldiers  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  in  the  battle,  to  have  paraded  tijem 
befoi'e  the  Fompeian  army,  and,  after  taunting 
them  as  his  "  fellow-soldiers,"  and  upbraiding  them 
by  asking  "  whether  veteran  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  fly,"  to  have  put  them  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  troops.  In  the  council 
of  war  held  before  the  blal  battle  of  Fharsalia,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  Caesar's  army, 
and  thus  contributed  his  share  to  increase  that 
fidse  confidence,  which  was  onu  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle.  (Cass.  B.  C. 
iiLia,  19,71,  87.) 

After  the  defeat  at  Pharsalia  Labienus  Jed  to 
Dyrrhachium,  where  he  found  Cicero,  and  informed 
him  of  the  news  (Cic  de  IHv.  L  32),  but  at  the 
sajne  time,  to  give  some  courage  Co  his  parly,  pre- 
tended that  Caesar  had  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  engagement  (Frontin.  SUuf.  ih  7.  %  13.) 
From  I^rrbachium  Labienus  repaired  with  Afranius 
to  Coreyra,  in  order  to  join  Cato  ;  and  from  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Gyrene  (Pint.  Cat-  Mini  66), 
which  refused  to  receive  him,  and  finally  he  join^ 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Fompeian  party  in 
Africa.  Here  Scipio  and  Cato,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  leaders  of  the  Pompeians,  collected  a 
considerable  army.  Labienus  had  at  first  the 
command  of  an  army  near  Ruspina,  where  he 
fought  against  Caesar,  ins.  e.  46,  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  at  length  repulsed.  Soon  alter 
this  battle  Labienus  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
Scipio,  under  whom  he  served  ns  legate  during  the 
rest  of  the  camp^gn.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10,  xliii. 
2;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  95;  Hirt.  A  J/r.  15— 19, 
&c.) 

When  the  battle  of  Thapsus  placed  the  whoU  of 
Africa  in  Caesar's  power,  Labienus  fled  into  Spun 
with  the  surviving  relics  of  his  party,  in  order  to 
continue  the  war  therein  conjunction  with  Cn. 
Pompey.  At  the  battle  of  Munda,  which  was 
fought  in  the  fallowing  year,  E.a  45.  X>abienus 

mander,  and  by  a  strange  fatality  to  give  the 
death-blow  to  the  very  parly  that  had  welcomed 
hun  with  so  much  joy.    The  battle  was  anaecided, 

Labienus  quitted  his  ranks,  to  prevent  Bognd, 
king  of  Mauritania,  from  capturing  the  Fompeian 
camp.  The  Fompeian  troops,  thinkmg  that  La- 
bienus had  token  to  Hight,  lost  their  cnurjge, 
wavered,  and  fled.  Labienus  himself  fell  in  the 
his  head  was  brought  to  Caesar.    The 
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general  chhrnctcr  of  Litbienus  liiis  boen  Bufficiently 
ahown  by  the  ^ove  aketch :  he  6eei  '  *■ 
been  a  vain,  haughty,  hcodatroDg  ms 
ia  recorded  of  bim  which  exhibits  hun 
able  light ;  uid  trith  the  exception  of  his  military 
dbiliUes,  which  ware  not,  bowayer,  of  the  highest 
order,  be  pusBaased  nothing  to  diBtinguish  hinx 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  Raman  nobles  of  bis 
time.  (Dion  Cass,  ihii.  30,  38  j  Flor.  It.  2 ; 
Appian,  S.  C  iL  105  ;  Auctor,  'S.  Hiip.  IS,  31.) 
3.  Q.  LjIBISNUs,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Caasius  after  the 
murder  of  Caeaar  (b.  c  44),  and  was  Bent  by  them 
into  Paithia  to  seek  ud  Innn  Orodes,  the  Puthlan 
king.  [AnajiCKB  XIV.]  Here  he  remaned  for  s 
considerable  time,  and  before  he  could  qbtsjn  any 
definite  aiiawer  from  Orodee,  the  news  corns  of  the 
battle  of  Fhilippi  (b.  c  42).  Seeing  that  the 
triiuDviTS  were  resolved  to  spare  none  of  theii 
ponents,  Labienua  made  up  bis  mind  to  cont 
m  Paitbia  ;  but  circumstances  soon  occurred  nhich 
enabled 

party.  The  attention  of  Octavian  was  fully  en- 
gaged by  the  afimra  of  Italy  and  the  war  agaii 
Sis.  Fompey ;  and  Antony,  to  whom  the  cove: 
ment  of  the  East  bad  dcTolved,  had  retired 
Egypt,  captiialed  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and 
careless  about  every  thing  elae.  Labienus  per- 
suaded Oiodes  to  embrace  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  invasion  of  the  Boman  provinces 
in  Asia  (  and  actordingly  the  Parthian  king  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pacorus  a  large  army  for  the 
purpose.  They  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  B.  c  40.  At  first  they  were 
repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Apameia;  but  as  al- 
most all  the  fortified  places  were  garrisoned  bi^  the 
old  soldiers  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua,  who  had  joined 
the  array  of  the  triamvin  after  the  viotoiy  of  the 
latter,  labienus  and  Pacoms  met  with  htlla  resist- 
ance. Most  of  these  troops  joined  their  banners  ; 
but  their  commander,  Decidius  Saxa,  continued 
firm  in  bis  allegiance  to  Antony.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  easily  overcome  in  battle  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of 
this  victory,  Labienus  and  the  Parlbians  obtained 
possession  of  the  two  great  towns  of  Antioch  and 
Apameia,  While  Pacoms  I'emained  with  the 
Pactbians  in  Sfria,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  advancing  for  that  abject  as  &r  soath 
as  Palestine,  Labienus,  with  the  Roman  troops  he 
had  collected,  entered  Aaa  Minor  m  putsnit  of 
Saxa,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  in  Cilicia,  and 
tiien  proceeded  along  the  sonth  of  Asia  Minor, 
receiving  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  cities  ia 
his  way.  Tlie  only  resistance  he  experienced  was 
from  Alabanda,  Mylasa,  and  Stratoniceia  j  the  two 
former  of  which  ho  took  by  fiirce  [compare  Hy- 
BRBAS],  while  the  latter  euecessfollf  resisted  all  his 
efforts.  Hereupon  he  asanmed  the  name  of  Par- 
thian impsrator,  a  title  which  we  also  iind  npon 
his  coins,  as  is  mentioned  below.  In  adopting  this 
tiUe,  Dion  Cassias  remarks  (xlviii.  26),  Labienus 
departed  from  the  custom  of  all  Ron 


era. 


0  lake  I 


titles  from  the 


nnraea  of  the  people  whom  they  conquered,  of 
which  we  have  examples  in  Scipio  Africanua,  Ser- 
vilius  laauricas,  Fabins  Allobrogicua,  and  the  like, 
while  Labienus,  on  the  contrary,  asaamed  his  from 


■t  I^bie 


isthet.1 


tallbimBelf  theCai'ia 


vould 
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These  ancdeSBBB  at  length  roused  Antony  from 
his  inactivity.  He  sent  on  army  into  Asia  Minor 
in  B.  c.  39,  commanded  by  P.  Ventidius,  the  most 
able  of  bis  legates,  who  suddenly  came  upon  La- 
bienus belbre  the  latter  had  received  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  approach.  Not  having  any  of  his 
Parthian  allies  with  him,  he  dared  not  meet  Ven- 
tidius in  the  field,  and,  accordingly,  fled  with  the 
utraoit  haste  towards  Syria,  to  e^t  a  junction 
with  Pacorus.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  rapid  pnrsnit  of  Ventidius,  who  came  up  with 
him  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  stopped  him  frinn  ad- 
vancing fiirthec.  Here  both  parties  remained  for 
some  days,  Venlidius  waiting  for  bis  heavy-armed 
troops,  and  Labienus  the  arrival  of  the  Parthians. 
The  latter  marched  to  bis  asustance,  bat  were 
defeated  by  Ventidius  befiire  they  joined  Labienus, 
whom  they  then  deserted,  and  fled  into  Cihcia.  In 
these  circnmstances  Labienus,  not  daring  to  engage 
with  Ventidius,  abandoned  his  men,  and  fled  in 
disguise  into  Cilicia.  Here  he  remained  concealed 
for  some  lime,  but  was  at  length  apprehended  by 
Demetrius,  a  &eedman  of  Octavian,  and  put  to 
death.  It  would  appear,  ftom  a  statement  of 
Strabo  (xir.  p.  600),  that  this  Labienns  possessed 
the  same  arrogance  and  vehemence  of  temper 
which  distinguished  bis  father.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvlii. 
24—26,  39,  40  ;  Liv.  i>i(.  cutvii. ;  Flor.  iv.  9  ; 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  7B  ;  Pint.  AA  BO,  33 ;  Appian, 
B.G.-^.  65,  133;  Justin,  xlii.  4.)  The  coin  an- 
nexed has  on  the  obverso  the  head  of  labienus, 

on  the  reverse  a  horse,  which  refers  clearly  to  tlie 
celebrated  cavahy  of  the  Parthians.  (Eclchel,  vol. 
v.  p.  146.) 


4.  LABii\t;s  was  one  of  those  included  in  the 
proscription  of  the  trimnvirs  in  ao.  43,  but  we 
know  not  whether  be  waa  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  other  persons  of  this  lumie.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  be  had  taken  an  active  part  in  ap- 
prehending and  killing  those  who  bad  been  pro- 
scribed by  Sulhi ;  and  deeming  it  disgracefol  not 
to  meet  a  similar  &te  with  courage,  he  seated  hint- 
sei  in  fiont  of  bis  boase,  and  quietly  wailed  for 
the  assassms.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  26.)  Whether 
this  Labienus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  place 
of  concealment  his  freedmen  could  be  induced  1^ 
no  tortures  to  reveal  (Macrob.  Sahtm.  L  ]  1 ),  la 
doubtful ;  the  accoant  of  Appian  would  imply  that 
Qiey  were  two  dlSerent  persons,  as  the  ibnner  did 

'  seek  to  conceal  himaeld 

>.  T.  hiiBanvB,  a  celebraled  orator  and  bis- 
an  m  the  reign  of  Anguetus,  appears  to  have 
been  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  labienns 
who  deserted  Julius  Caesar.  [No.  3.]  He  retMned 
all  the  repnbhcan  feelings  of  his  Amily,  and,  unlike 
most  of  bis  contempoiaries,  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  op- 
portunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.     In 

iseq^uence  of  his  bitterness  he  received  the  niuk- 

ne  of  Sobknja  from  the  imperial  party.     He 
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enemy  cf  ABiuius  PoUio,  whom  ha  hmiided 
of  his  orations  as  the  caaimr  or  parnsile  of  AngUB- 
iQs.  He  ia  represented  bf  (h^  elder  Seneca  aa 
very  poor,  of  on  infiimous  tharacter,  and  iiniveiBa]ly 
hatad  ;  biit  hia  oratoricBl  lalenls  must  ha?e  been 
very  great,  as  Seneca  justly  remarks,  to  have  ob- 

TepuUttion  which  lie  enjoyed  as  an.  orator-  In  hie 
speeches  he  iidopted  a  aljle  of  oratory  which  par- 
took of  the  leading  ehaiacleiistics  both  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  schciole,  so  that  each  party  coold 
claim  him.  The  history  which  Lahienus  wrote 
was  apparently  one  of  his  own  times ;  since  the 
elder  Seneca  relates,  that  when  ha  heard  him  on 
ono  oocaaion  reading  his  history,  he  passed  over  a 
great  part,  remarking  that  it  could  only  be  read  aS\ez 
his  death  ;  hnt  if  3io  work  had  related  merely  to 
past  ^ines,he  probably  wonld  not  have  feared  to  have 
read  it.  LabienuB  seems  never  tn  have  been  en- 
g^ed  in  any  plota  against  Auguetue  ;  but  his 
enemies  at  length  revenged  themselves  upon  hjm, 
by  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all  his 
writings  sheutd  be  burnt.  This  indignity  aHected 
LabienuB  so  much,  that,  resolving  not  to  survive 
the  prcdactions  of  his  genius,  he  shut  himself  op 
in  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  thas  penshed. 
His  death  probably  took  place  in  A.  n.  12,  as  Dion 
Cassius  relates  (IvL  27)  that  several  libellous  works 
were  burnt  in  that  year.  Caligula  allowed  the 
wii^ngs  of  LabienuB,  as  well  as  dose  of  Cremuljus 
Cucdue  and  G^sslus  Sevenis,  which  had  shared  the 
same  fate,  \a  be  again  collected  and  read.  (Senec. 
Cbnii™.  v.  pp.  328—330,  ed.  Bipont. ;  Suet.  Cal. 

ie.) 

We  find  mention  of  only  three  orations  of  L 
hiennai — I.  An  oration  for  Figulus  against  i 
heirs  of  Urbinia ;  the  cause  of  the  latter  w 
pleaded  by  C.  Asinius  Pollio.  (Quintil.  iv.  1. 
11 ;  Tac  rfe  Oral.  38.)  2.  An  oration  again 
Pollio,  which  may,  however,  he  the  same  as  t 
preeeding,  and  which  was  ascribed  by  some 
Comelina  Gallna.  (QnintiL  i.  5.  J  8.)  3.  I 
oration  against  Bathyllus,  tlie  freedman  of  Maec 
nas,  nho  was  defended  by  GaUio,  (Senec,  Cantrov, 
V.  p.  330.) 

(De  Chambort,  DuserL  tar  T.  Lo6i 
Mem.  de  rAead.  des  InseripL  vol.  s.  pp.  98—110  ; 
Mcjor,  Onrior.  Jiam.  Fragmmta,  pp.  538—531, 
2nd  ed. ;  Westenuann,  Geach.  der  KoJisischm  Be- 
redfaaiekeU,  g  73,  n.  3  ;  Weichert,  de  Castio  Pa 
tiiena,  pp.  S19— 334  ;  eomp.  Bentlej,  ad  Ho 
Serin,  i.  3.  82,  who  proposes  to  read  Lahkso  i 
stead  nf  Labwm  in  that  passage.) 

LABO'TAS  [HaSiiTas,  Pans.),  fourth  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  line  of  Agis,  has  nothing  recorded  of 
his  reign  eicept  that  he  saw  the  commencei 
the  Spartan  quarrel  with  Aigos.     (Pans, 
g  3.)    Herodolussaya  that Lycurguswashis  ancle- 
and  guardian.   The  other  account,  which 
ProcUd  Chaiikna  as  the 
is  so  generally  stated  by 

LiusJ,  that,  although  Pausaniaa  road  the  passage 
Herodotus  as  it  now  stands,  Wesseling  and  Clmtou 
Approve    the    correction,    iirvrptm^ovra    d3(A^t 
s3oii   fiiv  iwirroS,   S^BiKtioinos  Si   'Snntprvmim 
AeuB^Tta.  (Hered.  i.  6S.)    A  sunilar  difficulty  at 

^It  A*«StTi|s  j  whereas  oar  MSS.,  it  seems,  hav( 
only  iif^iiTta  and  Atwedriai.  [A.  H.  C] 

"  LABKANDEUS  (AaSpmBfrfi),  n  surname  o 
Zeus  Stratiua,  which  he  derived  from  a  temple  hi 


!  of  the  young  king, 
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had  at  Labranda.       (Herod,  v.  119;  Sfrab.  siv. 
669  i  Flat.  fiKwii.  dr.  46.)  [L.  S.] 

LABYNE'TUS  {Aneiinrot).  h  nam*  common 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monurchs.     It  seems 
have  been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.    A 
Labynetua  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  7i)  as 
idiating,  in  conjunction  with  a  piince  of  Cilicia, 
peace  between  Cyasares  and  Alyattes.     From 
the   chronology,   it   is  clear   that  this  Labynetua 
'  lave  been  identical  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ther  Labynetus  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  77)  as  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  in  alliaiice.     This 
Labynetus  is  the  same  with  the  Belshazzar  of  the 
prophet  Daniel.   By  other  writers  he  is  called  Na- 
bonadiua  or  Nabonidus.    He  was  tlie  last  king 
of  Babylon.     [CvRua.]     The  mode  m  which  the 
captured  by  Cyrus  is  descriljed  by  Hero- 
dotus, i.  188,  [C.F.M.] 

LACBDAEMON  (AoxtSal,™!'),  a  son  of  Zeus 
by  Taygele,  was  married  to  Sfiarla,  the  daughter  of 
Eurolas,by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Amyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
which  he  called  after  his  own  nmne,  Lacedaetuon, 
while  he  gave  to  his  capital  the  name  of  his  wife, 
Sparta.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  g  3;  Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3, 
&c.  ;  Steph.  Bys.  a.  v.  'Atrli^.)  Ha  was  believed 
to  have  built  the  sanctuary  of  the  Chantes,  which 
stood  between  Sparta  and  Amyclae,  and  to  have 
given  to  those  divinides  the  names  of  Cleta  and 
Phaanna.  (Pans.  iii.  1G.  §  4.)  An  heroum  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Therapne. 
(Pans,  iii  20.  %  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LACBDAEMO'NIUS  (Aaiaiaiiiinos),  son  of 
Ciraon,  so  named  by  his  lathec  in  honour  of  the 
Iiacedaemonians,  had  for  his  mother,  according  to 
Steumbrotus,  an  Arcadian  ;  according  to  DJodorus 
Periegetes,  Isodice,  daughter  of  Euryptolemns,  son 
of  Megacles.  He  was  joint  commander  of  the  ten 
ships  which  the  Athenians,  after  nuikins  alliance 
Wiethe  Corcyreans,  despatched  to  assist  them,  B.C. 
433.  Plutarch  has  what  seems  a  foolish  story, 
that  this  appointment  to  a  quite  inadequate 
sq^uadron  was  a  piece  of  political  spile  on  the  part 
of  Pericles;  and  that  the  reinforcement  which 
([uickly  followed  was  only  sent  in  consequence  of 
general  complunts,  (Pint.  Ciai.  16,  fer.  39  ; 
Thue.  i.  45.)  (A.  H.  C] 

LACE'DAS  (AomfSaj),  or,  as  Herodotus  (vj. 
127)  calls  him,  Leocedea,  a  king  of  Argos,  and 
lather  of  Mehis,  is  reckoned  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Mcdon  in  the  fifth  generation.  (Pans, 
ii.  19,  g  2.)  Another  person  of  the  same  name  is 
Lacedas,  the  son  of  Phaidon.  Some  writers  not 
only  identify  the  two,  bat  try  to  prove  that  tho 
latydas  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Cap.  ear  imm. 
ulil.  89.)  ia  Ukewiae  the  sanie  person.  (Comp. 
Wyttenhach,  ad  Plvi.  I.  e. ;  Schubart  and  Wals* 
ad  Pom.  I.  u.)  [L.  8.] 

LAGER,  C.  JU'LIUS,  an  architect  ia  the  tini» 
of  Trajan.  His  name  is  preserved  in  an  inscription 
on  a  bridge  ivbich  he  built  over  the  Tagus  at  Al- 
cantara.    (Gmter,  p.  162.)  [P.  8.] 

C.  LACraiUS,  ttibuns  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  401, 
waa  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  cooptatio) 
through  the  influence  of  the  patricians,  who  were 
aniious  to  Bet  aside  the  Lei  I'rebonia.  (Liv.  v. 
10.) 

LA'CHARES  (Aaxiims),  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  demagogues  in  his  native 
city,  aflM:  the  democracy  iiad  been  re-establi^d 
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by  Demetrius  PoliorceWa.  Hb  mm  afterwards  se- 
cretly gained  over  by  Casaander,  who  incited  him 
ta  aim  at  tbc  acquisition  of  Clie  tyranuy,  hoping  to 
be  able  throag}i  his  means  to  rule  Athens.  (Pans. 
i.  36.  g  7.)  He  doea  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  able  to  efiecl  this  pnrpose  until  Athens  wag 
besieged  by  Demetrius  (e.  c  296),  when  he  took 
advantage  of  the  eircitenient  of  the  popular  mind  to 
expel  Demochares,  the  leader  of  the  oppoBite  party, 
ani  establish  himself  us  nndispnled  master  of  the 
city.  We  know  but  little  dlher  of  tlie  intrigues 
by  which  he  raised  himself  to  power  or  of  his  pro- 
ceed g  fl«  ward  b  t  h  d  sc  bed  g  nl 
te  m    by  P    SB      s,  f    II  tyra  ta  th    moel 

to  vaid    th    g  d         H    pi    d  red  th    tempi  s, 
d     pe     lly  th    P     h  f  all    h  u'  mos 

oi    hi      reoflUFe        tnpp    g  h       tat         f 

Ah         fh       acred    mm    t      Atth   begi        g 

fl  rulhhdpoc  d  decra  to  b  passed 
f   b  ddtztg,      d      pai      f  dea  h,  h    m 

of  treating  with  Demetrius  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
inducii^  or  compelling,  the  Athenians  to  hold  out 
until  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  eitremitieB  of 
fiuuinO'  At  length,  however,  he  desp^red  of  doing 
so  any  longer,  and,  stealing  out  of  the  city  in  dis-- 

?niae,  made  his  escape  to  Thebes.  (  Pans.  i.  25.  § 
,  as.  g  10  ;  Pint.  Dffmetr.  33,  34,  De  ft.  et  Osir. 
71,p.S79,  Adv.  Epiem.  p.  1091),  e-i  Polvaen.  iv. 
7.  §  6  ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  406,  £)  A  story  is  told  of 
him  by  Polyaenua  (iii.  7.  j  1),  that  bang  pursued 
%  some  horsemen  of  Dsmeliius,  he  escaped  from 
tTiem  by  dropping  gold  pieces  along  the  road  as  he 
fled.'  According  to  the  same  anther,  he  remained 
4t  I'hebes  until  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius,  when 
He  fled  ftom  thence  to  Delphi,  and  afterwards  to 
Thrace,  Here  he  was  again  in  danger  of  &IEing 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  pemetriiie  having 
invaded  Thrace  during  the  captivity  of  Lysimachus, 
itnd  besieged  the  town  of  SEslos,in  which  Lacharea 
then  h^pened  to  be  ;  but  he  once  more  succeeded 
fn  making  his  escspe  to  Lysimachia.  (Polyaem 
Hi.  7.  g§  2,  3.)  We  agMn  hear  of  him  at  Cassai)- 
drea  as  late  aa  B.C.  379,  when  he  was  expelled 
from  that  city  by  ApoDodorns,  on  a  charge  of 
hnving  conspired  to  betray  it  into  the  bands  of 
jjntibchas.  (Id.  vi.  7.  §  2.)  Hence  it  appears 
clear  that  Pausanias  is  mistaken  when  he  sUtos 
that  Uichares  was  murdered  soon  after  his  escape 
from  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  he  was 
supposed  to  have  accumulated.  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LA'CHARES  Ma^jtijHj!),  a  rhetorician  of 
Athena,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  under  the  emperors  Matcianus  and  Leo.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Henicleon,  and  in  his  turn  he  was 
the  instructor  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
siich  as  Eustephius,  Nicolaus,  Asteriue,  Proclus, 
and  Superianna.  (Snid.  t.  mi.  A«xdp?(!,  3<iuir>jpi- 
a^t  ;  Marinas,  Vit.  Prod.  U.)  He  is  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  very  high  praise  both  by  Suidas  and 
.  Marinus,  aa  a  man  of  a  noble  character  and  an  orator 
of  great  popularity  in  his  time.  Suidaa  mentions 
several  works  of  his,  hut  all  ace  lost,  and  scarcely 


:  of  then 


.    Thei 


a  single  1 

titles  are:  I.  Tltpi  mjAuv,  wi  Kefi^ioroi:, KU  ir< 
ilSoii.  (Conip.  Schol.  ad  Henmg.  in  the  R 
tfmec  vol  iii.  pp.  719,  721,  vol.  vii.  p.  930.) 
Aui\>f<ir,  or  Disputations.  .  3.  'Idto/iIb  ij  Ki 
Kapajirov!  whether  this  vnta  an  historical  o 
[betorical  woft  is  unceiiaJn,  no  historian  of 
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name  of  Comutus  being  known,  i.  'E«Ao7bJ 
p-ilTopiical  Kavd  irroixiioP,  i.  e.  select  passages  from 
the  Greek  orators  in  alphabetical  order.  {L.  S.} 
LACHES  (Mxiis),  an  Athenian,  son  of  Mela- 
nopus,  was  joined  with  Ghnroeodes  in  the  command 
of  the  first  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sicily,  in  B.  c  127.  His  eulleague  was  soon  after 
slain  in  battle,  and  laches,  being  left  sole  general, 
took  Mes»na,  and  gained  some  slight  advontnges 
over  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  In  ac.  426  lie 
was  superseded  by  Pythodorus,  with  whom  So- 
phocles and  Eurymedon  were  shortly  joined,  and 
was  recalled,  upgnrently  to  stand  his  trial  on  a 
charge  of  peculation  in  his  command,  bronght 
against  him  by  aeon,  (Thuc  iii.  86,  S8, 90,99, 1 03, 
115,  vi.  !,  6,  76  ;  Just.  iv.  3  ;  Arist.  Vhp.  240, 
836,  895,  903,  937  ;  Dem.  a  Tim.  %  14S  i  Schol. 
ad  Arisl.  Vesp.  240,  036.)  The  SchoUast  tiiinks 
that  Aristophanes,  in  the  Watps,  meant  no  reference 
to  Laches  in  the  arr^gnment  of  the  dog  ZoAcv,  for 
cheese-stenling.  But  the  name  of  Laches'  demiis 
Aexone  (camp.  Plat  Laei.  p.  197),  and  the  special 
mention  of  SidUan  cheese,  seem  to  fix  the  allusion 
beyond  dispute,  while  by  the  accusing  dog,  the 
irimy  KuSnSTjiMieitt,  himself  as  great  a  filcher,  Cleen 
is  as  evidently  intended.  Laches,  we  find  ftom 
Plato  (LtuA.  p.  IRl),  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Delinm,  in  B.  c.  Hi.  In  B.  G.  421  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  concluding  the  fifty  years' 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  welt  as  the 

year.  He  n-as  also  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
force  sent  to  Argos,  in  ac.  418,  when  Alcibiadea 
induced  the  Arg^ves  to  break  the  truce  made  in 
their  name  with  the  Laeedaemouians,  by  Tbrasyllus 
and  Alciphron  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  together  with  his  colleague 
Nicostralus.  (Thac.  v.  19,  24,  61,  74.)  In  the 
dialogue  of  Philo  which  bears  his  name,  ho  is  re- 
presented Bs  not  over-acute  in  sigumen^  and  with 
temper  ou  a  par  with  his  aeiiteness.  His  son  Me- 
lanopus  was  one  of  those  whom,  being  in  possession 
of  some  prise-money,  which  was  public  property, 
the  law  of  Timocrates  would  have  shielded.  (See 
Dem.  ft  Tim.  p.  740.)  [E.  E.] 

LACHES,  artist.    [Chabbs,  p.  684,  a] 

LA'CHESIS.    [MoEHAE.] 

LACI'NIA  (rtMiffe),  a  surname  of  Juno,  nndec 
which  she  was  worshipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

(Slrab.'vi.  p.  261,  &c,  281;  Liv.  xiiv.  3.)  The 
name  is  derived  hv  some  from  the  Italian  hero  La- 
cinius,  or  from  the  Laeinian  promontory  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Brnttium,  which  Thetis  was  smd 
to  have  given  to  Juno  aa  a  present,  (Serv,  ad 
Jen.  iii.  652.)  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
Hannibal  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lncinii 
a  bilingual  inscription  (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which, 
recorded  the  history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which 
Folybius  made  use  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Hannihalian  war.  (Polyb.  iii.  33;  comp.  Liv. 
xxviii.  46.)  (L.  S.] 

LACI'NIUS  (Aa«ipios).  I.  An  Italian  hero 
and  fabulous  robber,  by  whom  Heracles,  on  his 
expedition  iu  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  of 
of  the  oxen  of  Geryones,  and  who  was  killed 
by  the  hero  in  consequence.  After  the  place  of  the 
murder  was  purified,  Heracles  built  a  temple  to 
Hera  (Juno),  snmamed  Laciuia.  (Died.  jv.  34  ;. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  S62.) 

2.  A  sou  of  Cyrene  and  king  among  the  Brut- 
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ttans,  by  wlioni,  according  to  some,  tie  temple  of 
Juno  Lacliiia  was  built.  (SeiT.  I,  e.)        [L.  S.] 

LA'CIVS  (A(i«0!),  an  Attic  hero,  to  whom  a 
eimctuary  was  erecteil  on  the  sacred  road  hota 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  and  {lam  whom  the  demns  of 
l.ocia  or  Laciadae  derived  He  usme.  (Pans.  i.  37. 
g  1.)  [L.  SO 

LACO  (Aim^v),  son  of  Aeiranestus,  prosenua  of 
tho  Spartans  at  Platoea,  was  chosen  with  Asty- 
maohus,  son  of  Ampolaua,  to  address  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  behalfof  the  Plalaeanpsopk,  when  the 
town  cspitiilated,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
neiian  war,  ii.c.  437-  In  their  mouths  is  placed 
the  pathetic  speech  giveji  iu  Thucydides.  (Thoc 
iii.  52.)  "  [A.  H.  C] 

LACO.  a  natiTe  of  Anagnla,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Hemicana,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
Antony's  boon-companions  — poeulomm  princops — 
iii  the  retelries  at  Varro's  conntiy-house,  B.  c  44. 
{PMlipp.  ii.  41,  ad  Att.  xvi.  U.)      [W.  RD.] 

LACO,  CORNE'LiUS,  origiiially  a  praetor's 
counsel  (Heiiiece.  Aitlg.  Bom.  iv.  C,  g  S),  was 
promoted  by  Galba,  a.  n.  70,  to  (he  posts  of  cooct- 
chamberhiin  and  praetorian  pl-efect.  Of  the  three 
fftYOiirites  of  Galba,  who  from  their  influence  with 
him  were  called  his  pedagogues  (Suet.  Oalb.  14  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixiv.  2),  Laco  was  the  most  slothful  and 
not  the  least  arri^nt.  In  tiie  disputes  concecning 
riieappointnientofacolieague  and  successor  to  Galba, 
Id£o  opposed  the  nomination  of  Otho,  and  moved, 
it  is  said,  by  his  intimacy  with  Rubdiius  Plautue, 
supported  that  of  PIso,  In  thedivisionsof  Galba's 
court  and  ^voiuites  Laco  seems  to  have  taken  part 
with  Icelus.  [lUELUK.j  Galba  wished  to  send 
L»co  to  appenso  the  discanlent  of  the  tegions  under 
ViieiliuB  in  Germany ;  but  he  refnsed  to  go,  and 
was  thought  to  have  contributed  to  his  patron's 

tile  soldiery,  and  by  advising  him,  when  the  piae- 


jlared  f( 


■Oiho, 


t  Iiimself 


ordered  for 


On  Oth( 
irtation  ;  but  t}ie  centurion  who 
guarded  him  had  secret  orders  to  pat  him  to  death 
on  the  wav.  Idco,  however,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Galb.  1 3),  perished  at  the  same  tune  with  Galba. 
(Tac.  ffisl.  i.  6,  IS,  14,  19,  36,33,46;  Suet. 
Sali.  U  ;  Piut.  Galb.  13,  9S,  29.)     [W.B.D.] 

LACO,  GRAECI'NUS,  was  commander  of  the 
night-watch  (praefectiia  vigiluia)  ill  the  ]8th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  31.  When  the  em- 
peror had  commisdoned  Sertorius  Macro  to  arrest 
Sejanus,  Laco  was  stationed  with  his  band  of  vigiles 
around  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  senate 
was  held.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  after  Tiberius' 
letter  (Juv.  4W,  i.  71)  had  been  read,  Laco  en- 
tody.  For  this  service,  which  from  the  power  of 
tiie  criminal  required  both  secrecy  and  boldness, 
Laco  was  rewarded  witha  large  pecuniary  donation 
and  with  the  quaestoriaji  ornaments.     (Dion  Casa. 
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LA'CRATES  (AoKpaTiis).  L  A  general  st 
out  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  head  of  1000  heavj- 
armed  troops,  to  asdst  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  n.o.  350.  Ha  commanded  that 
division  of  the  royal  fbrees  sent  agunst  Pelusium. 
<Diod.  xvL  44,  49). 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  a  native  of  Metapontmn, 
mentioned  by  lamhliohus  (  FH.  J'ytt.  c.  36).  Another 
reading  of  the  name  is  Lacritus.        [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'CRATES,  artist.    [Pviiftuua.] 


LACTANTIUS. 

tA'CRITUS  (AdKpn 

'lieHy  frc 

named  Androcles 
no,  the  brother  of 
LacrituE.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
raliiBed  to  refand  the  money,  though  he  had  become 
security  for  his  brother,  and  was  his  heir.  Hence 
the  suit  instituted  agdnst  him  by  Androcles,  for 
whom  Demosthenes  composed  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion. Lacritns  was  a  pupil  of  Isocrales,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  rauier  vain.  {Deto,  at  Liter, 
p.  338.)  Photiua  ((hd.  2(50,  p.  487,  a.  ed. 
Sek.)  speaks  of  him  likewise  as  the  author  of 
some  Athenian  laws.  (Piut.  Dm.  Orat  p.  8S7, 
b.)  {C.  P.  M.] 

LACTA'NTIUS.  Notwitiistanding  the  high 
reputation  enjoyed  by  this  bther,  no  sure  record 
lias  been  preserved  by  which  we  can  determine 
either  his  exact  name,  or  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
or  the  dale  of  his  birth.  In  modem  works  we  find 
him  usoally  denominated  Lsdaa  Coelha  Fimiianaf 
£oj^an/aa  ;  but  the  two  former  appellations,  in  the 
second  of  which  Caed/ias  is  often  substituted  for 
Coelias,  are  both  omitted  by  Hieronymua,  and  also 
in  many  MSS.,  while  the  two  latter  are  Irequently 
presented  in  an  inverted  order ;  moreover,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  FtrmiaHos  is  a  femily 
or  a  local  designation  ;  and  some  critics,  absurdly 
enough  perhaps,  have  imagined  that  Lactandus  is 
a  meiv  epithet,  indicating  (he  milk-like  softness 
and  sweetness  which  characterise  the  style  of  this 
author.  Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  fer 
advanced  in  life  about  A.  D.  SIS,  he  must  have 
been  boru  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  probably  in  Italy,  possibly  at  Firmiutn, 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly  studied  m  Africa,' 
where  he  beoune  the  pupil  of  Ainohius,  wiio 
taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame,  which  sur- 
passed even  that  of  his  master,  became  so  widely 
extended,  that  about  A,  j>.  301  he  was  invited  by 
Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedeia,  and  there  to 
practise  his  art.  The  teacher  of  Latin  eloquence,- 
however,  found  so  little  enconragemenl  in  a.  city 
whose  population  was  chiefly  Greek,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  eitreme  indigence  i  and,  without  at- 
tempting to  turn  bis  talents  to  account  as  a  public 
pleader,  abandoned  hie  profession  altogether,  de- 
voting himself  entirely  to  liteiaiy  composition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  gt  this  period  he 
became  a  Christian  j  and  his  change  of  religion 
may  in  no  small  degree  have  proved  the  cause  of 
his  poverty  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  ho 
wouid  have  been  left  without  support  by  the  em- 
peror, had  he  not  m  some  way  forfeited  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  court.  We  know  nothing  farther 
of  his  caieer  until  we  find  him  summoned  lo 
Gaul,  about  a.d.  312—310,  when  now  an  old 
man,  to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispus,  sou 
of  Conslantine,  and  it  is  behoved  that  he  died  at 
Treves  some  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  fj.  D. 
325—330). 

Among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  tve  mnst 
assign  the  first  place  to  I.  I>iimttruai  IialitaiioniiBi 
Libri  VII.,  a  snrt  of  introduction  to  Christianity, 
intended  to  supersede  the  less  perfect  treatises  of 
Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  It  is 
partiy  poh^mical,  since  it  contains  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  pagan  system  ;  parUy  apologetic,  since  it 
undertakes  to  d^end  the  new  faith  from  the  mis- 
represenialiona  of  its  adversaries  ;  partly  didactic, 
since  it  presents  an  exposition  of  the  beauty.  111*' 
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liness,  aoA  wisdom  of  pure  leligioQ  ;  tlius  seekii 
to  recommend  the  prindplos  of  the  true  boliet 
the  &vour  of  the  phiioBophera  and  educated  men  of 
the  j^e,  to  whom  chiefly  tlie  work  ia  addressed. 
The  period  at  which  this  manual  whs  composed  is 
involred  in  considerable  doubt.  There  is  on  the 
one  hand  a  direct  allusion  (r.  17.  g  £}  to  a  per- 
secution Htill  ru^ng  (^%te£lc^ae  su^  enim  ^tedantw^ 
gue  adim  per  oriem  poenae  ealloram  Dei,  &c.), 
which  seems  t»  point  to  the  horrors  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  wiiile  on  Che  other  hand  Constantine  is  ad- 
dressed by  name  as  emperor,  at  tbe  beginning  of 
the  fiiBt,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  booics.  These 
clauses,  it  is  true,  are  omitted  iiItogetheF  in  several 
MSS.,  and  hence  have  by  some  editoj 
jecled  as  spurious  ;  while  others  avoid  the  difficiilly 
by  supposing  that  the  task,  commenced  in  Bithy- 
Eia,  was  completed  in  Gaul,  aftef  n  lapse  of  twenty 
years  ;  or  by  adopting  the  plausible  conjecture  of 
Balnze,  that  copies  passed  into  circulation  at  Ni- 
comedeia,  from  which  one  &mily  of  MSS.  was 
derived,  and  that  a  secorid  edition  was  published 
at  a  later  epoch  under  happier  auspices.  Each  of 
the  seven  hoolis  inlc  which  the  Institutions  are 
divided  bears  a  separate  title,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  author  or  from  a  transcriber  it  is  unpoB- 

essay.  In  the  first,  De  Falsa  Religiotie,  the  cuUng 
providence  and  unity  of  God  are  asserted,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  a  planility  of  deities  is  demon- 
strated, and  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  creed  is 
illustrated  by  an  eiamination  of  the  history  and 
legeods  of  the  ancient  mytiioli^y.  In  the  second, 
De  OnSP"^  Etmria,  the  esEie  subject  is  pursued, 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  folly  of  paying 
reverence  to  idols,  and  then  the  steps  are  traced  by 
which  men  gradnally  wandered  away  from  the  pliun 
and  simple  truth.  The  third,  Dsfilsa  Sapiesiia, 
exposes  the  empty  pretences  of  so-called  phi- 
losophy, which  is  pronounced  to  l)e  an  arri^ant 
but  weak  imposture,  a  mass  of  Himsy  speculations 
upon  phyucs,  morals,  and  theology,  at  once  unaub- 
slantial  and  contradictoiy.  The  fourth,  De  vera 
SapienSa  el  Religione,  points  out  that  pure  religion 
is  the  only  Br>uit»  whence  pure  wisdom  can  flow, 
and  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  required,  by  entering  into  an  inquiry  with 
tegard  to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Me^ah. 
The  fifth,  De  JastiHa,  is  occnpied  with  a  dis- 
qui^tion  upon  righleousness,  which,  having  been 
Wished  from  earth  by  the  invasion  of  the  heathen 
gods,  nas  brought  back  by  Christ ;  and  concludes 
with  a  vehement  denundation  of  the  injustice  and 
impiety  of  tljose  who  persecuted  the  followers  of 
the  Saviour.  The  Hxth,  De  Vera  Gvltu,  ti'eais  of 
the  manner  in  which  homage  ought  to  be  rendered 
to  the  one  true  Qod.  The  seventh,  De  Vita  Beala, 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  discussions ;  among 
others,  an  investigation  of  the  chief  good,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  duration  of  the  worid, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrec- 

II.  An  Ejnioiiie  of  the  Inatilutions.  dedicated  to 
Pentadius,  is  appended  to  the  larger  work  and  is 
attributed  to  lactantiua  by  Hieronymns,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  being  even  in  his  time  dKi'pa\os ;  and 
in  &ct,  in  all  the  earlier  editions  this  abridgement 
begins  at  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  ^e  fifth  hoolt  of 
the  oiiginal.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
work  was  discovered  nearly  entire  in  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  deposited  in  the  mjal  library  at  Turin, 
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and  was  published  at  Paris  in  17 12  by  C.  M.  Pfcff, 
chancellor  of  th^  university  of  Tirdingen..  It  may 
be  observed,  that  Walchius  and  others  have  doubted, 
whether  the  Epiloae  really  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Lactantius,  but  we  can  scarcely  prefer  their 
conjectures  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Jerome. 

III.  De  h-a  Dei,  addressed  to  an  unknown 
Donatns,  is  a  cantroversial  tract,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Epicureans,  who  maintained  that  the 
deeds  of  men  conld  produce  no  emotions  eitiier  of 
anger  or  of  pleasure  in  the  Deity  ;  a,  position  which 
Lactantius  declaies  to  he  subversive  of  all  true 

rewards'  and  punishments. 

IV.  De  OpijiaB  Dda.De  FormaOene  Homotls, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Dometrianus.  The  first 
part  of  this  book,  to  which  there  seems  to  he  a 
reference  in  the  Institutions  (ii.  10.  $  IS),  belongs 
to  natural  theology,  being  an  argument  in  fiivour  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Ood,  deduced  from 
the  wonderful  contrivances  and  adaptations  of 
means  to  ends  discernible  in  the  st      ' 


Clllationa  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

V.  De  Morlibaa  Persesntonim.    See  CjiBcrLi 

VI.  Hieronynius  speaks  of  Lactantius 


and  several  pi 
to  him,  but 


roneously.     These  arc,  1.  De  Pbae- 
[i  elegiacs,  containing  a  collection  of  all  the 
remarkable  tales  and  legends  regarding  tbe 
led  Arabian  bird.    It  is  probably  a  com- 
pilation comparatively  modern.     For  full  inform- 
ation with  regard  to  its  history  see  Wemsdotff, 
Poelae  Lot.  Minores,  voL  iii.  p.  283.  2.  Symposium, 
an  assemblage'  of  one  hundred  riddles.     This  is 
noticed  in  the  articlB  FiHUiAHtTS.     3.  De  Paicka 
ad  Feticem  i^iisci^m,  in  elegiacs,  is  generally  be- 
i-__.j  ..  i^^^  Ijp^jj  composed  by  Venantius  Ho- 
ementianua  Fortunatus,  who  flourished 
le  of  the  sixth  century,  i.  De  Paaaione 
hexameters,  one  of  tiie  most  admired 
productions  of  the  Christian  muse,  not  unworthy 
if  Lactantius,  bat  hearing  in  its  language  tbe  im- 
iressof  amuch  later  age.    It  will  be  found  in  the 
^oetarum  Vdentja  Eedea.  Op.  Chri^iaiiit,  edited 
ly  G.  Fabticius,  Bas.  fol.  1664,  and  in  the  BSiUo- 
Oeea Patrum  Moa.,  Lugdnn.  1677,  vol  ii.  p.e71. 
VII.  Lactantius,  according  to  Hieronymns,  was 
e  author  of  a  Sympowim,  of  a  piece  called  Gram- 
liicaSf  of  Ru  itinerary  in  hexameters,  'OSonrojiiirJi' 
de  Afiiea  uiqiia  Nieoniediam,  of  two  books.  Ad 
Aidtpiadetn,  who  had  himself  addressed  to  Lac- 
jus  a  work  De  PToiiidealia  ssmnU  Dei  {InsB. 
i),  of  four  hooks  of  epistles  Ad  Probsm,  two 
Ad  SeBenoH,  and  two  Ad  Demelrirminit,   all  of 
which   are  now  lost.     It  appears  from  his  own 
irds  {Inilil.  viL  1,  sub  fin.),  that  he  had  fiirmed 
the  design  of  drawing  np  a  work  agiunst  the.  Jews, 
hut  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  ever  accomplished 
his  purpose. 

The  style  of  Lactantius,  formed  upon  the  model 

the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has  g^ned  for  him 

the  appellation  of  the  Chrtilias  dceni,  and  not 

ideservedly.    No  reasonable  critic,  indeed,  would 

iw  assert,  with  Pieus  of  Mirandula,  that  the 

litator  has  not  only  equalled  but  even  sarpassed 

the  beauties  of  his  original.     Bat  it  is  impossible 

not  to  he  charmed  with  the  purity  of  diction,  the 

easy  grace,  the  calm  dignity,  asid  the  sonorous  flow 

of  his  periods,  when  compared  with  the  harsh 

phr.iseology  and  barbarous  extravagance  of  his 
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1  contempni'atiea,   or  tbe  stiff  affects 
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vulgar  finely,  and  empty  pomposity,  Df  thi 
Ilaliati  rheloricianB.  He  vma  nnquee^mibly  also 
a  man  of  ettensive  erudition ;  and  mucli  curiooa 
and  yaluaUe  infotniarion  amceming  ancient  anper- 
Btition  and  ancient  philosopby  may  Tie  gRtliered 
from  hie  pages,  in  whidi  are  praaerved  many  quo- 


lof  in 


^  lestionable. 

It  is  almost  certain  tlat  he  became  a  convert  late 
in  life :  he  probably  did  not  rooei™  instruction 
from  a  judicious  teaclier,  nor  fuUy  comprehend  all 
that  ho  had  learned.  His  expresMons  relative  to 
the  nature  of  Christ,  his  view  of  the  redemption, 
his  picture  of  the  day  of  judgment,  his  pi-edictions 
concerning  the  millenniiun,  the  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence with  which  he  quotes  such  autboritiea  as 
the  Sibylline  oracles  and  Henoes  Trismegiatus,  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  in  the  Da  Ira  Dei,  his 
lemarke  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  on  early 
death,  may  be^vennsafewexamplea  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced  of  ernmeoua  doctrines,  of 
rash  and  unwarrantable  conelusiona,  of  nnaound 
orltidem,  of  reasoning  rhetorical  but  not  logical,  of 
superficial  investigation,  and  false  induction.  The 
charge  of  a  leaning  towards  Manicheiam  and  Anti- 
Trinitarian  Dpiniona  seems  altogether  unfoundod. 

The  EdiUo  Princeps  of  Lactantius  is  one  of  the 
earliest  epecimons  of  the  typographical  ait  in  eic- 
iatence,  having  been  printed  at  tiie  monastery  of 
Subiaco  in  14GS  by  Swcynheytn  anti  Pannartz  ;  a 
second  and  a  third  impression  by  the  same  printers 
appeared  at  Koma  in  1468  and  U70,  tho  last 
nnder  the  editorial  inspection  of  Andrew,  biehop  of 
Aleria.  The  great  popularity  of  thia  author,  and 
the  multitude  of  MSS.  dispersed  over  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  editions,  of  which  the  most 
notable  are  that  of  Oallaeus,  Lug.  Bat.  1660, 
fbrming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics,  in 
8vo.  i  that  of  C.  CellariuB,  Lips.  Bvo.  1693  ;  that 
ofWalehiuB,  Lips.  Bvo.  iriB;  that  of  Heumann, 
Gotting.  Byo.  1736  ( that  of  BUnemann,  Lips.  Bvo. 
1739  I  and  that  of  Le  Brun  and  Lenglet  dn 
Fmnoy,  Paris,  S  vols.  4to.  1748. 

{HieiBnym.rfe  FiralU.  79,  80  ;  Chronic.  Euseb, 
ad  aim.  cccxviii.,  Oomtnenf,  in  Ecdeg.  c.  10,  Com- 
ment, in  Epies.  t  4,  Ad  PaaUn.  Epist. ;  liiclanL 
Divin.  Itatit.  i.  1.  §  8,  v.  2,  §  S,  iii.  IS.  g  12  i 
Sobriickh,  Ktrehengeia^  ToL  v.  p.  333  ;  SchBne- 
moun,  BiMimheea  Palr»ia  Lot.  Vol.  i.  g  3  ;  ^hr, 
Gesck  der  RomiseL  LiiteifU.  SuppL  Band.  1'  Ab- 
theil.  %  9,  2»  Abtheil.  §  38—46.)  [W.  R] 

LACTANS,  LACTORNUS,  and  LACTUR- 
CIA,  Roman  divinities,  who  were  believed  to  pro- 
tect the  young  fruits  of  tho  field.  {Serv.  odAen. 
i.  315  i  AugBSt.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  3.)  Soma  believe 
that  Lactana  and  Lacturcia  are  mere  Bumamea 
of  Ops,  and  that  Lacturaug  is  a  surname  of  Sn- 
tuniue.  (  Hortung,  Die  Itelig.  der  Rom.  Tol.  ii.  pp. 
139.132.)  [L.  S.] 

LACTU'CA,  a  surname  of  M.  Valerius  Maii- 


LACTUCI'NUS,  a  sumamB  of 

M.  Valerius 

Masimua.   consular  tribune,   s.  o. 

98  wd   396. 

IMaximus.] 

LACUMACES 

a  Namidian.  th 

younger  son 

was  phiced  en 

(he  throne  while  a 

had  overthrown  hi 

brother  Capuaa. 

On  the  land- 

ing  of  Masinissa  i 

Africa,  lacumac 

es  repaired  to 

the  court  of  Sypha 

I  to  Bolioii  assis 

aiice,  but  was 

attacked  by  Masiniasa  on  his  march,  and  narrowly 
escaped  fidling  into  his  hands.  He,  however,  ob- 
Ituned  from  Syphax  a  large  auxiliary  force,  with 
which  be  joined  bis  guardian  Meietulas,  but  their 
combined  armiee  were  defeated  by  Masinissa,  and 
thoy  themselves  fled  to  Syphaz  for  refuge.  From 
■'        "    ■'  " !..a..-.r  ..-  (iij  conquerc 


and  Laci 


ith  the  I 
birth.    (Liv.  -xxix.  29,  30.)  [E.  K  B.] 

LACY'DES  (Ao«t!e.!j).  1.  A  native  of  Cjrcne, 
the  sen  of  Aleiander.  In  his  youth  he  was  poor, 
bnt  remarkable  for  hia  industry,  as  well  as  for  his 
af^ble  and  engn^ng  manners.  He  removed  t^ 
Athens,  and  attached  himself  to  tho  New  Aca- 
deray,  according  to  a  silly  story  quoted  by  Ensebius 
(ftaep.  Biiai^.  sis,  7)  from  Numeniua,  because 
the  facility  with  which  his  servants  robbed  hirn 
without  being  detected,  convinced  him  that  no  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  the  seasfja. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Arcesilaua,  and  aucceeded 
him  as  preudent  of  the  school,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  2S  years.  The  place  where  his  instructions 
were  delivered  was  a  garden,  named-  the  AaKdSeiap, 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend  Attalua 
Philometor  king  of  Pergamus.  This  alteration  in 
the  locahty  of  the  school  eeema  at  least  to  have 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the  New 
Aixidemg.  Before  his  death  Laeydcs  resigned  his 
place  to  Teleclea  and  Evander  of  Phncis,  a  thing 
which  no  philosopher  had  ever  done  before  him. 
He  died  in  B.C.  241,  according  to  Diogenea  Laertius 
(iv.  g  60  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.H.a.i\  ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  438.  a.),  from  the  eSects  of  escessive  drinking. 
According  to  Eusebins  [Praep.  Ev,  xiv.  7),  he  was 
Eo  frugal,  in  other  respects  at  lenst,  that  he  was 
styled  i  OKOvoniHis.'  In  hia  philosophical  tenets 
he  followed  ArcesilauB  closely.  Cicero  {jead.  ii.  B), 
speaking  of  the  latter,  says :  **  cnjna  prima  non 
admodum  probata  ratio,  quanqiuun  floruit  quum 
acumine  ingenii  turn  admirabtli  qnodam  leporo 
dieendi  proximo  a  Laeyde  solo  retcnta  eat."  Suidas 
(s.  w.  AttK.)  mentiona  writings  of  hia  nnder  the 
general  name  of  t[>t\dirotpa  or  ittpl  ipAinui.  (Diog. 
Laert,  iv.  59—61.) 

Aelian  {Hiit.  An.  vii.  4 1 },  and  Pliny  («".  N.  x.  23). 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  ha  had  a  pel 
goose  which  never  left  him  either  by  day  or  by 
night  [C.  P.  M.] 

LADAItfAS,  artist.     [Moschion.] 

LADAS  (AdSoj).  1.  A  celebrated  runne  a 
native  of  Laconia.  He  gained  the  tory  a 
Olyinpla  in  the  SiJAixo;,  and  expired  so  n  aflc 
There  waa  a  monument  to  his  mem  ry  on  e 
banks  of  theEurotas.  In  Arcadia,  n  n  f 
tho  roads  leading  to  Orchomenna,  was  a  stadiu 
called  the  stadium  of  Ladas,  where  h  used  o 
practise.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  h  m  by 
Myron,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyciu  A  ^  b, 
and  another  statue  in  tho  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Nicephociis.  (Pans.  ii.  19.  §  7,  iii.  31,  §  I,  viii.  13, 
§  3.)  His  swiftness  became  proverbial  among  the 
Romans.  {Catnll.  U.  35  ;  Auclor  ad  Herenn.  iv.  S ; 
Juv.  siil  97  ;  Mart.  ii.  86.  8,  x.  100.  5.) 

2.  A  native  of  Aofium  in  Achaea,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  foot  race  at  Olympia,  in  the  195lh 
Olympiad,  11.0.  280.  (Paws.  iii.  21.  §  1,  r,  23, 
5  14.)  [C.P,M.l 

LADO'GENES  or  LADO'NIS  (Aa^i^a^s  oi 
AaSmiis),  a  name  by  wliich  the  poets  sometimei 


ogle 


7«4  LAELAPS. 

designated  Dapiijie,  the  danghier  of  LadOD.  (Paiu. 

X.  7  (  Tzetz,  ad  Ljicopk.  6  ;  Hesjcli.  s. «.)  [L.  S.J 

LADON  (AdSwi').  1.  A  river  god  of  Anadia, 
)9  deacribed  na  a  son  of  Oc«anus  and  Thetjs,  nnd 
Aa  the  haaband  of  Stjmplialie,  by  whom  be  becEune 
the  fiilher  of  Daphne  and  Metope.  (Hea.  T^eog. 
S44;  Schol  ad  Find.  OL  vi.  143;  Diod.  iv.  72  j 
Poua.  ilii.  20.  J  1,  i.  7,  in  fin.) 

2.  The  dragon,  who  waa  beliered  tp.gimrd  the 
apples  of  the  Hosperides.     He  is  esid  to  have  been 

been  the  ofigpring  of  Typbon  and  Echidna  i  but  he 
ia  alee  called  a  son  of  Ge,  or  of  Pborcj-s  and  Celo. 
He  had  been  ap|iointed  to  watch  in  the  gardcna  of 
the  Heaperides  by  Jnno,  and  imver  alopt ;  bnt  he 
was  shiin  b;  Henioleg  ;  and  the  image  of  the  fight 
was  placed  by  Zeoa  among  the  stara.  (Hea.  Tteij. 
S33  ;  Apollon.  Bbad.  iv.  ]  396  ;  Soft,  ad  Aen.  ii. 
484;  Hygin.  Poet.  Aslr.  iL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

,  LAECA,P0'RC1US.  1.  P.,  WBB  tribune  of  iW 
plebs  B.  c  1 99,  and  by  hia  yeto  preyented  Manliua 
Acidinua  on  bis  return  frmn  Spain  fiom  antering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  wbieli  liad  been  granted  iiim 
by  the  senate.  [AciniNua,  No.  1.]  Laeca  waa 
appointed  in  B.  c  196  one  of  the  triiunTiri  epulones, 
who  were  first  created  in  that  year  (aee  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  «.  Bpuhmes)  ;  nnd  in  the  following  year, 
B.C.  I9S,  he  waa  one  of  the  praetcra,  and  waa  ala- 
tioned  with  an  anny  in  the  dialrict  of  Piaae  in 
Etruria,  that  be  might  co-operala  with  the  conaul 
Valeriua  Fkcciia,  who  was  currying  on  irar  in 
Northern  Italy  againat  the  Ganla  and  Ligutiana. 
{LiT.  xixii.  7,  uiiii.  42,  43.)  The  name  ef 
Laeca  occnrs  on  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  of  which 
a  specimen  is  given  below.  On  the  obyersB  is 
the  bead  of  Pallae,  with  the  legend  p.  iaeca,  roma 
and  X ;  the  reverse  represents  three  figures,  the 
centre  one  ia  a  mnn  clad  in  the  paludamentum, 
laying  his  right  hand  on   the  head  of  a  citizen 

beneath  these  figures  there  is  on  moat  coina  the 
legend  Pftovoco,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in 
the  one  figured  below.  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
lei  Porda  de  ProvDcatione  (Liy.  x.  9  ;  Cic.  lie 
flg).  ii.  31,  pro  Rabir.  3,  4)  ;  and  as  the  name  of 
P.  Laeca  occurs  on  the  coin,  it  is  anpposed  that  the 
kw  may  have  been  proposed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned P.Laeca  in  histribnnale  inn.  0,199.  There 
is  nothing  improbabie  in  this  supposition ;  bnt  the 

by  any  ancient  writer.  (Eekhel  vol  v  p  '>BG  ; 
Pighiua,JnK.floni.  vol.11   p  256  &   ) 


Cat.  17,37;  Cic  SB  Cal.\.  4,  ii 
18  ;  Flor.  iv.  1.  §  3.) 

I^GDUS.  silver-chaser.  [Li 
.  LAELAPS  (AalAaif.),  i.  e.  the  slorm-wina, 
which  is  peraoniiied  in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of 
Prodis  which  bore  tbia  name.  Frocris  had  re- 
ceived this  estremcly  swift  animal  aa  a  present, 


LAELf  A  GENS, 
either  from  ArteniJa  or  Minos,  nnd  aflcrwarda  lefl 
it  to  her  husband  Cephalus.  When  the  Teuraes- 
aian  fox  was  sent  aa  a  punishment  to  the  Thebana, 
to  which  tbey  bad  to  sacrifice  a  boy  every  month, 
and  when  Creon  had  requested  Amphitryon  lo 
deliver  the  city  of  the  monslet  fbi,  Cephalua  sent 
out  the  dog  Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  over- 
took the  fox,  but  Zeus  changed  bntb  animals  into  a 
stone,  which  was  shown  in  tho  neighboutbood  of 
Thebea.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6  j  Ilygjn.  Foi.  189, 
Poet  Astr.  ii.  36  1  Ov.  Met.  vii.  771.)  £K  8.] 
LAE-LIA,  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters 
of  C.  Laeliua,  aumamed  the  wise.  Siie  waa  married 
to  Q.  Mncius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  by  whom 
she  had  two  daughters,  Mucia  major  and  minor. 
Laelia  waa  celebrated  for  the  purity  with  which  site 
spoke  her  native  language,  and  ahe  tranamitled  her 
conversational  excellence  lo  two  generations— to 
her  daugbtera  the  Muciae,  and  to  her  grandaagh  tera 


Her 


i-in-law. 


Crassua  [Cbabsus,No.  23],  whose  eloquence  pro- 
fited by  her  instnictiona,  describes  Laelia's  con- 
versation aa  a  perfect  model  of  the  antique  tone 
of  Naevina  and  Plautus  ;  and  Cicero,  in  whose 
early  manhoDd  she  wa«  atili  surviving,  represents 
her  diction  as  possesaing  a  certiun  indefinable  Bo-' 
roan  grace  and  propriety,  of  which  highly  educated 
women  were  the  best  depositaries,  and  which  con- 
veyed a  correct  and  lively  image  of  the  eloquence 
of  her  ^ther  Laeliiisand  bis  illustrious  friend,  the 
second  Africanus.  The  conversation  of  Laelia  gave 
the  tone  to  the  polished  socie^  of  her  age,  and 
was  distinguiabed  fmm  that  of  ComeJia,  the  min-or 
of  a  later  generation,  by  its  native  Latmisin,  and 
by  its  sincerity  and  eamestneas,  which  quidities 
were  in  some  degree  sacriiiced  afterwards  la 


nsiteiaiombori 


achoola  and  s 

phists  of  Athens.     (Oc  B 

ml.  58. 

§  111,  de  Or 

iii.  13.  §44.) 

9.  The  you 

nger  of  the  two   daughter 

of  C. 

Laelina  the  w 

«.  married  C.  Famdus  Strab 

.   (Cic. 

Brut.  2S.%  If)}.)                                 [W.B.D.1 

LAF/LIA 

GENS,    plebeian,  appears 

in   the 

Fasti   for  the 

first   time  in  B.C.  190.     Its  only 

regular  cogno 

men   is   Balbua   [Baleus], 

though 

Laelius  who  n 

-as  the  friend  of  the  yonl^e 

ScipiO 

BomeUmes  surnamed  Sapien 

The  Mowing  stemma  exhibits  the  extir 

ctjon  of 

one  branch  of  the  Laelii  in  the  male  line 

iter  the 

fourth  general 

on,  and  the  man'iHges  and  desc 

endanW 

oE  the  female 

ne:  — 

-asssasf 

.    .^i- 

ifessr 

Kr."a'"-  '■ 

SCXSESSET 

.„i.„. 

'■"SiKt 

LAELIUS. 
LAELIA'NUS,  UlLPIUS  CORNE'LIUS. 
Ti-ebeiiiua  PolHo  aasigas  the  fourth  piace  in  his  list 
of  the  ttiiily  tjrnuCa  [AuREOLtiaJ  U  a  certaia 
Lollianus,  wtia,  accoidiiig  to  the  nanative  of  the 
Augustan  hiBtorian,  was  the  leader  of  the  insi 
,tioii  bj  which  Postumus  [PosrfMUBl  was 
thrown  ;  and  after  gallantly  defending  Gaul  from 
the  incuTBions  of  the  Germans,  was  himself  '  * 
by  hU  own  soldiers,  who  mutinied  on  accoui 
the  severe  toils  which  be  imposed,  and  proclaimed 
Vietnriiins  [VicroniNUii]  in  his  stead.  These 
events  took  place,  it  would  appear,  in  the  course  of 
*.  n.  3S7.  Victor,  in  his  Caesars  (c,  sa).  calls  the 
same  individnal  Laelianus ;  Victor,  in  his  Epitome 
(c  32),  Aelianna;  and  Eutropiua  (ii.  7)  L.  Aeli- 

BuC  coins  are  entant  in  ^1  the  three  metals,  exe- 
cnted  apparently  by  the  same  workmen  as  those  of 
Postumas,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  legend  imp.  c 


artiule  was  the  real  designation  of  this  pretender  to 
the  purple.  A  solitary  medal,  however,  believed 
to  be  genuine,  was  once  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  tiom  whence  it  was 
stolen,  which  eihibiteS  ihp,  c  lollianus  r.  F. 
AVG. ;  and  to  complete  the  confusion,  many  numis- 
matologifits  refer  to  this  epoch  a  small  brass,  with 

verse,  and  on  the  reverse  mvi.  conseb.  auqq., 
words  which  indicate  a  divided  sovereignty!     Tills 


LAELIU8. 


70S 


medat, 


,    howevi 


with 


more.  prohaWlity,  to  that  Aelianns  who,  aloi^ 
with  Amandus,  headed  the  rebellion  of  the  Ba- 
gandae  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  [Aslianub, 
Maxiuianus  Herculius.]  (Eckbel,  vol  vii. 
pp.  US — IfiO.)  [W.  R.] 


governor  of  the  city,  fifteen  members  of  th*  great 
council  of  Carthnge,  and  two  members  of  the 
council  of  elders, — he  rejoined  Seipio  at  Tarraco. 
(Polyb.  I.  18,  19,  37  ;  Liv.  Ksvi,  48,  SI,  »»ii. 
7.)  Throughout  tho  war  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  laeiins  acted  as  confidential  legatns  to  bis 
friend,  nor  nntil  B.  c.  202,  when  the  senate   ap- 

Cointed  him  Scipio'a  quaestor  eatraordinaiy,  had 
B  any  oiHcial  nmk  or  station.  (Lir.  zxx.  33.) 
At  the  battle  of  Baeculo,  in  the  npper  valley  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  he  commanded  Sciplo's  Jell  wing, 
B.C,  208  (Polyb.  s.  39  J  Liv.  xxvii.  IB;  Appinn, 
Hispaa.  25,  26)  ;  and  in  n.  o.  206,  a  stormiiig- 
palty,  when  Illiturgi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Baelis,  was  taken  (Lir.  Jtiviii.  19,  SO)  j  a  detach- 
ment of  the  fleet,  when  Gadea  was  eipected  to  re- 
volt, with  which  he  defeated  the  Punic  admiral 
Adberbal  in  the  straits  (Liv,  iiviii.  S3,  30)  ;  and 
the  cavalry,  when  Indibilis  wim  ronted  (Polyb.  li. 
32,  S3 !  Liv.  jdviii.  33).  Twice  be  visited  the 
court  of  Syphai,  king  of  the  Masaesyliaus,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  African  princes,  whose 
alUance  was  of  equal  importance  bi  Carthage  and 
to  Rome.  The  first  time  he  went  as  Scipio's 
envoy,  the  next  aa  his  companion  ;  and,  many 
years  aftervmrds,  he  related  te  their  comtnoa  friend, 
the  historian  Poly  bins  (Polyb.  x.  3),  the  particulars 
of  that  memorable  banquet  at  which  Syphai  en- 

cessive  conquerors  of  Spain,  the  Punic  Haidrubal 
and  the  Roman  Seipio.  (Polyb.  xL  24 ;  Liv. 
Jtsviii.  17, 18  i  Appian,  Hiepaa.  29.)  After  the 
Carthaginians  had  evacuated  Sp^n,  Laelius  re- 
^  '    fd  with  Seipio  to  Rome,  and  was  present 


his  o 


a  the  I 


c.  soe. 


LAE'LIUa.  1.  C.  LAEI.HI8,  was  from  early 
manhood  the  fiiend  and  companion  of  P.  Com. 
Seipio  Africanns,and  their  actions  ai-e  so  interwoven, 
thutitis  difficidtto  relate  them  separately.  (Polyb. 
X.  3  i  VeU.  Pat.  iL  127.)  I^ius  first  appears 
in  history  as  the  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet  in 
the  attack  on  Now  Cartha^,  B.  c  210.  To  him 
alone  wasconfided  the  destmadon  of  the  aimament, 
which,  in  correspondence  with  the  movements  of 
the  laud  forces,  he  conducted  &om  the  mouth  ef 
the  Bbro  to  the  haven  of  the  Carthaginian  capital 
of  Spain.  Laelius,  during  the  assault,  blockaded 
the  port,  after  its  capture  occupied  Che  city  with 
his  marines,  and,  for  his  services,  received  from 
Supio  a  golden  wreath  and  thirty  oien.  (Polyb. 
I.  3,  9  1  Liv.  jivi,  42, 18  ;  Appian,  Higim.  20.) 
Having  assisted  in  dislribnting  the  booty,  the 
hostages,  and  the  prizes  of  valour  to  the  soldiers, 
he  was  dispatched  to  Rnme  with  the  capdvea  and 
the  tidings  of  victory.  He  arrived  thither  early 
ani,  after  reporting  to  the  senate  and 


(Polyb.  xl  33  ;  Liv.  x: 

The  completion  of  the  second  Punic  war  was 
nalumlly  assigned  to  the  con<iueror  of  Sptun  j  but 
while  Sdpio  was  assembling  his  forces  in  Sidl/, 
Laelius,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  was  despatched 
la  the  Africra  coast.  He  disembarked  at  Hippo 
Regius  ;  the  farms  and  vineyards  of  a  populous  and 
unguarded  district  afforded  abundant  spoil  ;  the 
hi^  road  to  Carthage  was  thronged  with  fugitives, 
and  it  was  believed  that  Seipio  himself,  whose  pre- 
piuations  were  known  and  dreaded,  had  landed 
with  the  main  anny.  At  Hippo  the  Massylian 
chief  Masinisaa  renewed  hie  overtures  to  Rome. 

warned  him  to  return  without  dcky,  since,  the 
Carthaginians  had  discovered  their  eiroi,  and  were 
pepaiing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  laelius  accord- 
tgly  returned  to  Messana.  His  booty  betrayed 
the  wealth  asd  weakness  of  Carthnge,  and  whetted 
the  appetite  of  the  legions  for  Sie  plunder  of 
Africa.     (Liv.  xxix.  1,  4,  6.) 

In  the  spring. of  b.  c.  204,  Laelius,  with  twenty 

ir-gallies,  convoyed  the  left  diiision  of  transports 

fhmi  the  harbour  of  Ulybaeum  to  the  Far  Pio- 

ontory.    (Liv.  iiii.  24—27.)      On  the  main- 

nd  he  again  aSly  seconded  his  friend.    To  him 

id  Masinissa  was  entmeted  the  bummg  of  the 

Punio  and  Numidian  camps  (Polyb.  liv.  4  ;  Liv. 

i.  3 — 6)  ;  the  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  and  Sjphai 

into  the  arid  wattes  of  Numidia  (Polyb,  xiv.  9  ; 

Liv.  xxi.  9,  comp  ib.  17  ;  Appian.  i*i«t.  26 — 28)  ; 

nd  the  rapture  of  the  Masaesylian  king  and  his 

apital  Cirta,  for  which  services  LaeliUs  received 

or  the  second  time  a  golden  crown  (Liv.  x\x.  1 1 

-16).     At  Cirta  he  asserted  the  severe  discipline 

<f  Rome  towards  its  most  faithful  allies,  by  tearing 
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MuBiniiBa  from  tlie  arms  of  Sophonjslia,  the  beau- 
tiful and  unfottumte  danghter  of  HaBdrubal  Barca 
(Liv.iKX.  12).  A  second  time  ^sn  he  was  the 
usher  of  riciorj  and  of  a  train  of  illnatrioua  captivM 
— SyphajE  Hlid  hia  Maaaesjlian  nohles — ta  the 
senate  and  people  of  Borne  (xiit.  IB,  17).  He 
was  detiined  in  Italy  until  the  last  CarthsETnian 
envoys  had  I'eceived  their  final  answer,  and  rejoined 
Scipioin  Atnca  in  the  latter  months  of  B.C.  203 
(lEi.  23,  25).  At  the  battle  of  Zama  in  the  fol- 
]owing  ;ear,  he  commanded  the  Ilnlian  horse  that 
formed  the  extreme  lefE  of  the  Roman  line.  His 
repulse  and  pmiuit  of  the  Numidian  tsialFy  ei- 
posed  the  enemy's  Sank,  and  his  charge  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  on  Hannibars  reserve,  determined 
Scipio-B  riclory  (Polyb.  it.  fl,  12,  U  ;  Lir.  x«x. 
83—36  !  Appian,  Pan.  41,  44).  A  tiird  time 
LneliUB  was  despatched  Ui  Rome:  but  he  then 
announced  not  the  bll  of  a  city  or  of  a  single  host, 
but  the  cDueummalion  of  a  war,  which  foe  sixteen 
years  had  swept  over  Italy,  and  risen  to  the  barriers 
of  Rome  itself.     (Liv.  xxx.  35,  iO.) 

The  civil  career  of  Laelius  began  after  his 
,  military  life  had  comparatively  dosed.    It  was  less 

all  times  great.  (Liv.  ixxrii.  1.)  If,  as  seems 
probable,  he  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  his 
illustriuus  tiieud,  Laelius  was  horn  about  E.  a,  23£ 
and  may  have  been  in  his  fortieth  year  when  chosen 
praetor  in  196.  Hie  piovince  was  Sicily  (Liv. 
xidil  24,  26).  He  failed  in  his  first  trial  for  the 
eonsniship.  Scipio'a  popularity  was  on  the  wane, 
and  the  old  patrician  party  in  the  ascendant  (xxxv. 
10).  He  was,  however,  elected  consul  in  B.  c. 
190,  two  years  after  his  r^ection  (Liv.  ravi.  45). 
Whether  time  and  the  accidents  of  party  had 
wrought  any  change  in  their  ancient  friendship,  we 
are  not  told  \  but  it  was  through  Scipio  Airi- 
canus  that  Laelius  lost  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
TtncB  of  Greece,  and  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great  [Antiochiis  III.] 
(Liv.  xixvii.  1  ;  Cie.  Phil^  n.  7),  which  he 
probably  desired  as  much  Lbr  wealth  as  for  glory, 
■ince  the  Lselii  were  not  rich  (Cic  OoTTieL  il 
FToffOi.  8,  p.  453,  Orelli).  He  obtained  instead  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  where  he  remauied  two 
years,  engaged  in  cohmising  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Boians  (Liv.  xixini.  47,  50).  In  b.  c  174,  he 
was  one  of  a  conunission  of  three,  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Carthage 
(Liv.  xli.  22),  and  in  B.  c.  1 70  he  was  despatched 
by  the  aenalo  to  imiuire  into  certain  charges  bmught 
i^iunet  C.  Cassias,  consul  in  B.  c.  171,  by  somo  of 
the  Qaulisii  tribes  of  the  Grisone.  The  date  of 
Laelius'  death  is  unknown.  (Zonar,  ii.  13  ;  Fron- 
tin,  SIral,  i.  1.  §  3,  i.  2.  §  1,  iL  3.  §  16.) 

,2.  C,  Laelius  Safieks,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. His  intixaacy  with  the  younger  Scipio 
AfricaAUS  was  as  remarkable  as  his  lather's  friend- 
ship with  the  elder  (Veil.  ii.  137  ;  VaJ.  Mas:,  iv. 
7. 1  7),  and  it  obtained  an  imperishable  monument 
in  Cicero's  treatise  "  Laelius  si?e  de  Amicitia." 
He  wag  l^om  about  n.  c  166— £  ;  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  161 ;  paetor  in  145  (Cic.  de  Amis. 
2S)  -,  and  consul,  nfer  being  once  rejected,  in  140 
(Cie.  Brul.  ii,Tiac.t.'\9  ■,V]at.Imp.Apophtheg7iu 
p.  200).  His  character  was  dissimilar  to  that  of 
bis  lather.  The  older  Laelius  was  an  oiHcer.of  the 
old  Roman  stamp,  softened,  perhaps,  by  his  inter- 
course with  Polybius.  but  essentially  practical  and 
enterprising.  A  mild  philosnphy  refined,  and,  it  may 
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be,  enfeebled  the  younger  Laelius,  who,  though  not 
devoid  of  military  talents,  as  his  campaign  against 
the  Lusilanian  guerilla-thief  Viciatus  proved 
(Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  11),  was  more  of  a  statesman  than 
a  soldier,  and  more  a  philosopher  than  a  atatesman. 
From  Diogenes  of  Baby  Ion  [DlOGBNBS,  literary,  3],, 
and  afterwards  fVom  FanaeUue,  be  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  (Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  E)  ; 
his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio'a  conversation  (Snel. 
nii.  Tetmt.  2  ;  Prob>g.  Teraii  Addph.  15  ;  Cic. 
ad  AH.  vii.  3  ;  comp.  Qninu  Insl.  x,  1.  %  99) ;  the 
satirist  Lucilius  was  his  femlliar  companion  (Cic 
JeFm.u.6;  Hot,  SaL  il.  1,  6B  (  Schol.  Vet.  in 
ffor.  ho. )  i  and  Caelius  Antipater  dedicated  to  him 
bis  history  of  the  Punic  war  (Cic.  Orat.  69)." 
Lnclins  was  so  distinguished  aUo  tor  his  augural 
science,  that,  according  to  Cicero  (PMl.  n.  33), 
"  Laelius"  and  "  bonus  augur"  were  convertible 
terms.     (Id.  De  Ffat.  Denr.  iii.  2.) 

The  polidutl  opinions  of  Laelius  were  diflerent 
at  diffiront  periods  of  his  life.  At  first  he  inclined 
to  the  party  which  Mmed  at  renovating  the  plebs 
by  making  them  again  land-owners,  and  at  raising 
the  equites  into  an  efficient  middle-class.  He  en- 
deavoured, probabiy  during  his  tribunate,  to  pracure 
a  re-division  of  the  stale-demesnes,  but,  either 
alarmed  at  ike  hostility  it  excited,  or  convinced  of 
its  impracticability,  be  deleted  from  the  attempt, 
and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appellation  of 
the  Wise  or  the  Prudent  (Plut  Tt6.  GnKch.  B). 
Laelius 'nd  ed  had  n 'tb  th  leaiy  pri  'pi  f 
Tiberiu  hefrvdgnu     fCGrah       He 

could  d  seem  bu  h  co  Id  n  apply  h  rem  dy 
for  social  Is  And  afte  h  nbuna  f  h 
elder  0  acchus,  B  c  133    h         n  m  und 

went  a  hange  H  as  d  h  n  uls  f  B. 
132  in  xon  n  Dg  C  Bl  ss  of  Cum  and  h 
other  par  uan  of  T  b  jliac  h  (C  d  Ar>  1 
comp.  Pint.  Tb  G  aak  0)  and  n  B  c  130  h 
spoke  agamet  the  Papitian  Rogation,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  re- 
elected from  year  to  year  (Cic.  de  Aiatc.  25  j  Liv. 
Epit.  59),  But  although  Laelius  was  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  popular  leaders  of  his  age — the 
tribunes  C.  Licinius  Ciassns,  b.  c.  145,  a  Papirius 
Carbo,B.o.  13!,  and  C.  Gracchus  B.C  128—132 
—nature  had  denied  him  the  qualities  of  a  great 
orator.  His  speeches  read  hotter  than  those  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival  C.  Serviua  Galba,  yet 
Galba  was  doubtless  the  more  eloquent.  (Cic. 
Brat.  24  )  Laelius  in  his  own  a^  was  the  model, 
and  in  history  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
culture  which  sprani;  up  rapidly  at  Rome  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city.  Serene  and  philoso- 
phical by  temperament  (Cic.  de  Cjf.  i.  26  ;  Sen. 
£^  11),  ei-udite  and  refined  by  education,  Laelius 
was  among  the  earliest  examples  of  ^t  cosmopolite 
character  (Cic  Tmc.  iv.  3),  which,  in  Cicero's  time, 
had  neariy  offered  the  old  Latin  type,  and  of  which 
the  younger  Bi-utua  perhaps  presents  ths  fairest 
aspect.  Sraoothness^fc»ifcis  (Cic.  de  Orai.  iiL  7. 
g  38),  which  he  probably  derived  from  his  old 
master  Diogenes  (Gell.  vii.  14),  was  tiie  charac- 
teristic of  his  eloquence.     It  was  better  adapted 


•  ltisdoubtful,hawever,  wbetberintbispassage,   - 
trad  in  A«cl.  ad  Hereamuia,  iv.  12,  fiir  Laelio,  we 
should  not  read  L.  Aelio.    (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Seaaro, 
p.  172,  335.    OrellL) 
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fiic  a  deliberative  assembiy  liian  ff*  'lie  tumult  of 
tha  fbnim.  Ciceiv,  indeed  {Srta.  21), — mid  his 
ceusure  is  onfirmed  ly  the  author  of  the  duUague 
De  Oaasia  Comtploe  EloqaeJiUoe  (25)^— eomplsins 
of  a  certain  harehness  and  cmdity  in  the  diction  of 
Lseliua.  The  gianimBTiiUis  resorted  lo  his  writinp 
for  arehaiama  (Feslus,  "  .  "     '    . 

SaiiUiim ),  and  he  may  have  shown  hahita  of  stud  j 
rather  than  of  bnsineas.  But  the  de&ct  was  per- 
haps as  much  in  the  organ  he  employed  as  tit 
Laeliui  himselE     The  Lati    '  "      ' 

hondaf^  of  the  old  Sa 
«.  A  i,  3)  ;  and  had 
and  copiousnefis  it  possessed  in  Cicero's  age.  A 
fiagntent  of  Ute  yonnger  Scipio'a  orations,  preserved 
by  Macrohiaa  {SaUm.  !i.  10),  will  affbrd  a  notion 
of  the  langn^  of  Laelius. 

The  titles  of  the  following  orations  of  LaeKiis 
have  been  preserved: — 1.  De  Cothgiia,  delivered 
by  Laelius  when  praetor,  B,  c  146.  It  was  directed 
i^nst  the  rogation  of  C.  Licinius  CrassDs,  then 
tribune  of  the  pLebs,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the 
election  of  die  sugars  from  the  college  to  the  people 
in  their  tribes.  The  bill  was  rejected  through 
Laelius'  eloquence.  (Cic  Brut,  21,  ik  Amic.  25, 
de  JiepaJ.  vi.  3,  lU  Noi.  Dear.  HI  2,  17,  where  it 
is  descnbad  as  aureo/a  oraiimcula;  Nonias,  s.  v. 
Samium.)  2.  Pro  Pvbliamis,  B.  c  \39.  Laelius, 
after  twice  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  revenue-con- 
tractors, resigned  dele  cansa  to  his  rival  C.  Servius 
Galbn,  smce  it  seemed  to  require  a  moi-e  acrimonious 
style  than  his  own.  <Cic  £nU.  22.)  8.  Diisaa^ 
L^ffia  Pigariaej  6.(l  151,  agdnst  the  law  of  C 
Papirius  Carbo,  which  enacted  that  a  tribune, 
whose  office  iiad  expired,  might  be  re-elected  as 
often  as  the  people  thought  advisable.  Scipio 
Africaniis  the  younger  eupported,  and  C.  Gracchus 
opposed  Laehus  in  this  debate.  (Cic.  de  Amic. 
25  i  Liv.  £^.  lis.)  4.  Pro  se.  Tho  date  and 
immediate  occasion  of  this  speech  are  ancertaln  ; 
but  it  was  probably  in  reply  to  Carbo  or  Gracchus. 
An  extract  from  it  seems  to  have  once  been  read  in 
Festus  («.  p.  Salara;  comp.  Sallust.  Jag.  29.) 
6.  Laadathtus  P,  A/iiaid  minaris^  written  alter 
B.C  129.  These  were  mortuary  orations,  which 
Laelius,  after  the  manner  of  Isaeus  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  composed  for  other  speakers.  Q.  Tu- 
bero,  the  nephew  of  Africanus  (Cic  de  Oral.  iL 
84),  delivered  one,  and  Q.  Fab.  Masunns,  brother 
of  the  deceased,  the  other  of  these  orations,  at 
Soipio's  funeral.  (SchoL  Bob.  pro  Milan,  p.  28S, 
Orelli  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Muraen.  3fi.> 

Laelina  is  the  principal  interlocutor  in  Clcero^s 
dialogue  De  Amidiia;  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
De  fenecftrfe,  and  in  the  De  RepMca,  maintains 
the  reality  of  justice  against  the  sceptical  acade- 
mician Philus.  His  domestic  life  is  pleasingly  de- 
scdbed  hy  Cicero  Ue  Oiat.  ii.  6)  and  by  Horace 
(&/.  ii.  1.  66—74).  He  seems  M  have  had  a 
country  bonae  at  Formiae  (Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  39). 
His  two  daughters  were  married,  the  one  to  Q. 
Mucins  Scaevola,  the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannins 
Slrabo  (<;■>  Amie.  8).  Of  his  wit  and  playfulness 
— MlarUaa  {de  Qf.  L  30),  only  two  specimens 
have  been  transmitted  (de  Oral.  11.  71  ;  Sen. 
Nat.  Qxaest.  vi.  33).  The  opinion  ot  his  worth 
seems  to  have  been  miiversal,  and  it  is  one  of 
Seneca's  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucjlius  "  to  lire 
like  Laelius."     (Cic  Timo.  30,  g  78  ;  Sen.  .^ 

104.)  iw.ao.] 

LAE'LIITS  BALBUS.     [Balbus,  No.  7.] 
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LAE'IilUS  DE'CIMUS.  1.  Wasolieof  Cn. 
Pompey's  lientenants  in  the  Sertorian  war.  He 
was  slain  in  an  engagement  near  the  town  of 
Laura,  B.C.  76,  by  Hirtuloius,  a  iegalua  of  Sei^ 
toriiis.  (Salhiat  Selid.  Boh.  pro  Place,  p.  235, 
Orelli  i  Fiontin.  Stiid.  ii.  S.  §  31  ;  Obse^.  de 
Prod.  119.)  [HjaTULKira,]  Luciliua,  the  sfi- 
tirist,  as  cited  by  Cicero  {Di  Or.  iL  6),  and  Cicero 
himself  [lb.)  speaks  with  aome  contempt  of  Lae- 
lioa's  pretensions  to  literatui-e. 

2.  Son  probably  of  liie  preceding,  impeached  L. 
Flaccus  for  eitorlion  in  his  gnvernment  of  Aaa 
Minor  B.  c.  59.  (Cic.  pro  Flaix.  1,  6;  Schol. 
Bob.  pro  Flatv.  p.  228,  Orelli,)  [Valsbids 
Fi.ACCUS,  No.  IS.]  In  the  civil  wars  B,  c  49, 
Laelius  commanded  a  detachment  of  Cn.  Pom- 
pey's fleet  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5)  ;  conveyed  Pom- 
pej'a  letters  to  the  consols  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  viii, 
1 1,  a.  12,  A.)  J  watched  M.  Antony's  passage  over 
the  Adriatic  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  40) ;  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  PhaissJia,  blockaded  tho  hap. 
hour  of  Brundisium.  (Caes.  B.C.  JiL  100.)  M. 
Antony  placed  Laelius  cn  the  list  of  Pompeians 
Forbidden  to  retom  to  Italy  without  licence  fiom 
Caesar  ;  but.  the  prohibition  was  subsequently  re- 
moved. (Cic,  adAU.  xi,  7,  14.)  [W.  R  D.l 
LAE'LIUS,  FELIX,  [Fiaix  LiBLics.] 
LAENAS,  tlie  name  of  a  distinguished  plebeian 
fitmily  of  the  gena  Popillia.  Tho  name  was 
derived,  according  to  Cicero  (grW.  !4),  from 
the  sacerdotal  cloak  {lama)  with  which  the  onnsul 
M.  Popiliiua,  who  was  at  the  same  time  flamen 
Cain]ent.-Uie,  rushed  from  a  public  sacrilice  into  the 
rum,  to  pacify  the  plebeians,  who  were  in  open 
volt  "against  tliB  nobility.  The  name  ia  to  tie 
lelt  accordingly  Laenaa,  as  the  Fasli  Capitolini 
id  Diodorus  (xvi.  IS)  have  it,  and  not  Leuaa,  as  ia 
found  in  some  MSS.  of  Livy,  The  family  of  the 
Laenates  was  unfavourably  distinguished  even 
ig  the  Romans  for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and 
haughtiness  of  character, 

1.  M.  PoFiLLiiis  M.  p.  C.  N,  LaenAs,  was 
nsul  B.  c  359.  The  civil  disturbances  which  he 
is  said  to  have  suppressed  by  his  authority  and 
eloquence  wei'e  pern^s  more  elfectually  quelled,  as 
Livy  intunates  (vii.  12),  by  a  sudden  attack  in  the 
night  of  the  Tiburtines  on  Rome.  The  city  was 
full  of  consternation  and  fear:  at  daybreak,  bow- 
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lient  corps,  and  sallied  forth  with  it,  the  e 

repulsed.     In  the  second  yeiir  after  this  M. 

Laenas  is  mentioned  (Liv.  iii.  16)  as  prosecutor  of 

C.  Licinius  Stolo  for  the  transgression  of  his  own 

Jaw,  which  limited  the  possession  of  piibhc  land  lo 

500  jugera.     Pighius  {Annak),  vol.  i.  p.  284)  has 

put  down  Popillius  as  praetor  of  the  year  B.  c  357, 

but  this  is  not  warranted  hy  Livy'a  expression,  as- 

Drakenhorah  has  shown  (ad  Liv.  vii.  16);  and  it 

n  improbable,  from  the  t«rm  {acausure)  used 

ilerius  Maximue  (viii.  6.  §  3).     Perhaps  Po- 

I  was.  aedile,  whose  duty  it  seems  to  have 

to  prosecute ,  the  transgressors  of  agrarian  as 

well  as  usury  hiws.     (Comp.  Liv.  i.  13,)     Popil- 

was  consul  again  in  the  next  year  (b,  c,  S56), 

1  he  drove  the  Tiburtines  into  their  towns. 

.  vii,  17.)     He  was  chosen  consul  for  a  third 

B.  c.  3S0,  when  he  won  a  haid-fonght  battle 

lat   the  Gauls,   in  which   he   hin^f  was 

ided  (Liv.  vii.  23;  App.  Cell.  i.  3.),  and  (at 

which  he  celebrated   a  triumph^the   fimt    ovol 

led    by  a    plebeian.       Popillius    concludetl 
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a   brilliant  a 
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er  b;  a  fourth  consulsliip,  e 


2.  M.  POFILIJUB,  M.  F.  M.  H.  Labnas,  coaBul 
B.C.  316.    (Liv.  is.  21.) 

3.  M.  PoMtLius  P.  r.P.N.  LiKNAa,one  of  llie 
tribuoBs  for  establishing  a  colony  11  eM  Pisae  (Liv.  il. 
43),  was  chosen  praelor  B.C.  176  (Lit.  sli.  18),  but 
vbtaineij  leave  lo  stop  at  Rome  instead  of  going 
into  his  provinw,  Sardinia,  the  command  of  which 

pillius  van  chosen  consul  B.  o.  1 72,  and  sent  with 
an  army  against  the  Ligurian  mountaineer*.  He 
conquered  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  great 
slaughter.  The  remainder  of  the  whole  tribe  who 
had  escaped  from  the  carnage  determined  on  sur- 
rendering tbemselveB  lo  the  mercy  of  the  Roman 
geneial ;  but  they  were  all  sold  lu  slaves,  and  their 
city  plundered  and  destroyed.  When  this  news 
reached  Rome,  the  senate  disappcoied  of  Popillius's 
proceedinge,  and  decreed,  in  spite  of  his  haughty 
and  angry  remonatrances,  that  he  ahoald  reatore 
the  Ligurians  to  liberty,  to  Ibeic  country,  anS,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  their  property.  Popilliue,  how- 
ever, acted  in  direct  opposition  to  this  decree.     On 

escaped  through  ihe  influence  of  his  Ihmily.  (Liv. 
xlii.  23.)  Nevertheless,  Popillius  obtajned  (b.  c. 
159)  the  most  faononrablo  office  of  Rome,  that  of 
censor,  which  he  exercised,  as  rnay  be  presumi^d, 
with  vigora  and  severity.  (Fast.  Capitol.  ;  Liv. 
Epii.  47  ;  Gell.  iv.  20 ;  Noniua,  s.  v.  S%o«m.) 

i.  P.  PopiLLinB  Laknab,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  him  triumvir  col 


(liv. 


s.) 


5.  C.  Popilliue,  P.  f.  P.  N.  Laknas,  brother 
to  the  two  preceding  ones,  was  consul  (b.  c 
173)  in  tho  year  after  hie  brother  Marcus  had  so 
shamefully  treated  the  Ligurians.  He  supported 
his  brother,  and  warded  off  his  punishment.  He 
uras  the  £rat  plebeian  consul  who  had  a  plebeian 
far  a  colleague  (Fast.  Capitol.)  ;  and  he  served 
afterwards  as  legate  in  Gn^e.  (Lir.jliii.  19,24.) 
The  haughtiness  of  his  character  is  most  apparent 
m  his  behaviour  as  ambaaBador  to  Anliochns,  king 
of  ^yria,  whom  the  sensEe  wiahed  to  abstain  from 
host  iities  against  Egypt.  Antiochus  was  just 
1  larcbin^  upon  Alexandria  when  he  was  met  by 
the  three  Roman  anibaesndcrs.  Popillius  trans- 
m  tted  to  bun  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  Anti- 
ochus read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  hia  jriends.  Then  Popillius  described  with 
his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  ronnd  the  king,  and 
ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  he  had  given 
a  dedsive  uiswer.  This  boldness  so  frightened 
Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the  demand 
of  Rome.  (Liv.  liv.  13  i  Polyb.  Exc  Legal.  S2  ; 
VbI.  Mai-vi.  4;  Veil.  Pat  i.  10  j  App.  %-.  131.) 
C.  Popiliins  was  consul  a  second  time  b.  q.  156. 

6.  M.  PoFiLLios,  M.  -F.  P.  H.  Labnas,  the  son 
of  No.  S,  was  consul  B.  c.  139,  and,  as  pn-cnnsut 
in  the  fallowing  year,  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Numantines.  (Liv.  Epii.  5&;  Frontin.  Slratei/. 
iii.  17  ;  App.  Hisp.  79.) 

7.  P-  PupiLLius,  C.  F.  P.  H.  Laenas,  wasconsul 
B.  c  I S2,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. He  was  charged  by  the  victorious  aristo- 
ctatical  party  with  the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices 
of  Gracchus ;  and  in  this  odions  task  he  showed  all 
the  hard-heartedlesB  of  his  family.  (Ctc.  Lae!.  30  ; 
VaL  Mai.  iv.  7;  Pint.  T.  GnuA  20.)  C,  Grac- 
chus afterwards  aimed  at  him  in  particular,  when 


LAEETrS, 
he  passed  the  bill  that  those  magistrates  who  h.id 
condemned  a  ciliwn  without  trifll  sliould  be  called 
to  account.  Popillius  withdrew  himself,  by  volun- 
tary exile,  from  the  vengeance  of  Gtacthus,  and 
did  not  return  to  Rome  tiU  after  his  death,  {Veil. 
Pat  ii.  7f  CicBnrf.  35i  Pint.  T.  Graeeh.  20.) 

ceding,  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  hia  father,  by 
Cicero  (Brat.  25),  as  an  eloquent  speaker.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  same  C.  Popillius  who  ia  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (  Ferr.  i.  13)  as  being  convicted  for  embez- 
zlement (pani/ahis). 

9.  C.  PoFiLLing  (LabnabP),  served  as  legate 
in  Asia,  and  commanded,  along  with  Minuctns 
Riifus,  a  Roman  deet  in  the  war  with  Mitbridatee. 
(Appian,  Mith.  17.) 

10.  P.  Popillius  LASNAS,tribniteoftbe  people 
B.  c.  85,  a  furious  partisan  of  Marias,  had  hia  pre- 
decessor, Lncilins,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpdan 

ick,  and  his  colleagues  banished.    (Veil  Pat.  ii. 


34.) 


r  who 


tentionally  trightened  Brutus  ai 
spiratora   by  his    confidential    < 
Caesar  in  the  senate  on  the  day  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered.    (AppiBn,B.C.ii.  115,116.) 

12.  C.  PoPiLiTOB  Laknab,  the  military  tribune 
who  executed  on  Cicero  the  sentence  of  the  trium- 
virs in  cutting  off  his  head  and  right  hand,  for 
whichhe  was  re  warded  by  Antonius  with  1,000,000 
sesterces  above  the  stipalated  price.  (Appian, 
ACiv.  19.)  IW.  L] 

M.  LAE-^NIUS,  or  LETNIUS  FLACCUS,  a 
friend  of  Alticus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
gent edict  of  Clodius,  E.  c.  68  ("  Le*  Clodia  in 
CicBTonem,"  Paeud.  Cic  pro  Dam.n),  sheltered 

he  could  securely  embark  for  Epeirue.  The  fother, 
brother,  and  sons  of  Laenius  were  eqnally  eameat 
in  befriending  the  exile.  Laenius  afterwards,  B.  c. 
51,  met  Cicero  in  Asia  Minor,  and  npplied  to  him 
for  a  sub-prefecture  in  Cilicia,  where  Laenius  had 
money  at  interest.  Cicero,  however,  refused  te 
graUfy  hiro,  since  be  had  made  a  rule  to  grant  no 
money-lender  (iie^tianti)  office  in  his  provin.cp. 
Yet  in  the  same  year,  and  for  a  urailar  purpose,  he 
highly  recommended  Laenius  to  P.  Silius  Nerva, 
pro-praetor  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  (Cic  pro 
eiuM.  41,  ad  Fam.  xiiL  63,  liv.  4,  ad  All,  v.  -20, 
21,vi.  1,  3.) 
LAE'NIUS,  8TRAB0.  [Stbabo.] 
LAERCES  (Ao^pmiOi  a  mythical  artist  in 
gold,  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  a  passage  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  (he  custom,  in  offering 
a  sacrilico  of  the  gi'eatest  solemnity,  to  gild  the 
boms  of  the  victim.  (Hom.  (M.  iii.  425  ;  see  also 
Nilasch'snoteand  the&Soiia)  [P.  S.J 

LAERTES  (AoipDji),  a  son  of  Acrisius  and 


Chalcoi 


and  of  A 


he  became  the  &ther  of  Odysseus  and  Ctimene. 
<Hom.  Od.  iv.  755,  li.  85,  xv,  362,  ivi.  118  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  179).)  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that,  according  to  others,  Odyasens 
was  the  son  of  Sisyphus.  {Hygio.  Fab.  301  ■,  HchoL 
ad  SofA.  Philoct.  417.)  In  bis  youth  Laertes  had 
conquered  Nericum,  a  coast  town  in  Cephalenja 
(Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  376).  and  he  is  also  saiA  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauli.  (Hygin.  Fah.  173; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  $  16.)  At  Ibe  time  when  Odysseus 
returned  from  Ttoy,  Laertes  lived  in  rural  retire- 


nicnt,  and  was  occupied  nith  agticultursJ  pi 
Jiid  an  old  female  efsTe  attended  to  his  wftiita  (CM. 
i.  189)  ;  but,  after  llie  de^Ttuce  of  TeloniaehuB,  he 
was  80  overpowered  by  he  griat  t^iat  ha  gBTo  up 
his  nistia  pursuits.  (Od.  xsi.  138.)  After  thf 
murder  of  the  suitors,  Odysseus  visited  him,  auc 
led  hiro  back  to  his  houBe,  and  Athena  made  him 


Kithai 


.  aft^t  he  > 


9  able  to  take 


part  in  the  jight  against  the  approaching  Ithauu 
{Od.  iiiv.  804—370,  437.)  [L-  S.] 

LAE'RTIUS  DIO'QENES.  [Dtookhbs.] 
LAESPCVDIAS  (AaEnroSfai),  was  one  of  three 
Athenian  cammanders,  who,  with  a  Ibrce  of  30 
ships,  jomed  the  Argivas  in  ravaging  the  Xdcadae- 
monian  coast,  B.  c.  414  ;  and  thus,  at  the  moment 
whan  Gjlippiis  was  sailing  for  Syracuse,  gave  the 
Spartan  govemiaent  justification  for  open  hostili- 
ties. He  is  named  agun,  b.c.  41l,as  one  of  lliiee 
anihassadore  who  were  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred 
to  treat  with  Sparta,  hut  were,  when  their  ship, 
the  Paialus,  was  off  Aj^ob,  seized  and  given  in 
custody  (0  the  Ai](ivas  by  the  s^lors,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  fleetat  Samos.  (Thuc.  vL  lOfi, 
viij.  86.)  He  had  something  the  matter  with  the 
shin  or  calf  of  his  leg,  and  arranged  his  dress  to 
conceal  it. 

T(,  J  mwcISaiiUor  lUuinoSlas,  il  t^*  ipiiriv  ; 
says  Poseidon,  when  scolding  the  uncouth  Triballus 
fnr  ielting  his  garment  hang  about  his  legs.    (Aris- 
toph.  .^11.1568.)   And  the  Scholiast  gives  aTariety 
of  references  (see  also  Piut.  Sump.  vii.  8),  which 


w  that  his 


with  (he  ( 
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).  303.] 
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LAETA.     [Gkatianus 

LAETI'LIUS.  1.  The 
constantly  employ cil  as  his 
ii.  26,  56,) 

2.  C.  Ljbtiuub  Abaius,  whose  name  oeouri 
as  duumvir  along  with  that  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  sor 
of  the  younger  Juba,  on  a  coin  of  New  Carthagi 
jrGades.   (Eelthel,  vol.  iv,       "■"     -■  --""■" 


LAETO'RIUS.  1.  M.Lab 
■,  mentioned  "  ' 
c  495,  chose 


e  first  plebeia 


to  the  Sacred  Hill  and  the  election  of  the  first  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ;  for  there  cannot  he  any  doubt 
that  this  Laetorius  was  a  plebeian,  although  it  is 
not  eiaclly  stated  byLlvy  (ii.  27).  He  was  chosen 
to  eatahliah  a  guild  of  meichanta  (coXlegkaa  merca- 
toram),  to  dedicate  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  lo 
superintend  the  com  market  From  these  fimctions 
it  IS  probable  that  he  was  aedile,  and  the  conclusion 
is  obvious  that  the  estnbltshnienl  of  the  plebeian 
aedileship  preceded  that  of  tlie  ttibnneahip.  (Comp. 
VaL  Man,  il.  3.  j  6.) 

2.  C,  LABTomus,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in 
B,  c.  471,  and  by  hie  courage  and  energy  decided 
the  sDccess  of  the  Publilian  rogation,  by  which  the 
comitia  tributa  obtained  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  whole  community,  and  of  electing  the  ple- 
beian m^strates,  tribunes  and  aediles,  who  ac- 
cordingly must  have  been  chosen  formerly  either 
by  the  comitia  cnriata  or  centui^aia,  a  disputed 
point  on  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  TVibmns. 
(Liv.  ii.  Be— 58  j  Uionys,  ix.  41--49.)  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  Laetorius,  if  not  a  relation, 
was  the  same  who,  with  the  piaenomen  Marcus, 
occursin  the  annala  a  few  years  before.    [No.  1.] 

3.  M.  Lagtobiub  Mebqus,  a  military  tribune 
during  the  third  Samniw  wat  (b.0.  298— 290), 
was  accused  of  adultery  by  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  Cominius,  He  fiiut  eeeapad  and  then  killed 
himself,  but  the  people  passed  sentence  on  him 
UBverthelesa,  (VaL  Mai.  vi.  1.  §  1 1  ;  Snid,  *.  v. 
rdio!  AaiTt^iQS;  Dionys,  Excerpt,  fa&s,  p,  88, 
&c,  ed  M^.) 

4.  M.  LABTOarus  Plancianus,  magister  e^ui- 
tum  of  the  dictator  Q,  Oguhiius  Gallus,  b.  c.  257. 
(Fast.  Capit) 

5.  C.  LABTOBiua,  curule  aedile,  B.  o.  216,  sent 
as  ambassador  by  the  senate  to  the  consuls  App, 
Claudius  and  Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  B.  c  212,  praetor, 
B,  c.  210.  and  decemvir  sacris  feciuudia,  D,  c  309. 
(Liv.  iiiii.  30,  xiv.  23,  xxvi.  23,  iivii.  7,  8.) 

6.  L.  Labtorius,  plebeian  aedile  in  b.c.  303, 

invalid  on  religious  grounds.  (Liv.  xia.  39,) 

7.  Cn.  Laetoujus,  legate  of  the  piaetor,  L. 
Fulvius  Purpureo  in  the  battle  against  the  Gauls, 
B,  0.200.  (Liv,  Mxi.21.) 

B.  LAETOHiUB,a  fiiend  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  on 
the  wooden  bridge  opposed  himself  to  the  pursuers 
of  Gmcchns,  and,  as  he  coiild  not  stop  them,  killed 
bimselt  (VaL  Man,  iv.  7.  §  2,)  Plutarch  (C. 
GraaA.  16, 17)  calls  him  Licinnlus. 

9,  M.  LABToRiua,  a  senator  of  the  party  of 
Morius,  was  declared  a  public  enemy  by  Sulla,  es- 
caped from  Rome,  nnd  afterwards  returned  with 
Maiins.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  Sk.)         [W.  I.] 

LABTUS  (AaTTDs),  a  Greek  .writer  of  uncer- 
tain age,  who  tianslalcd  from  the  Phoentdan  lan- 
guage a  work  of  Theodotua.  {Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
'  -    140  ;  EuBeb.  Fra^.  En.  x.  11,  where  Xalroi 


a  false 


«■) 


LAETUS,  Q,  AEMI'LIUS,  was  pniefcct  of  the 
praetoiinm  under  Commndus,  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  his  assassination.  [Coumddus,  Ec- 
LGCTUS,,  Mabcia,]  By  Laetus  and  his  associate 
Eclectns  the  vacant  throne  was  offered  to  Pertinait, 
and  Laetus  was  the  first  to  indu  the  guards  to  rebel 
against  the  new  prince,  and  to  proclaim  Sosius 
Faico,  tho  consul,  emperor  in  his  place.  At  length 
the  turbulent  career  of  this  adventurer  was  brought 
to  n  close  by  Julianns,  who  put  him  to  death  on 
the  suspidon  tliat  he  was  feyonrable  to  the  claims 
of  Sevems,  (Dion  Case.  hrii.  19,  23,  lixiii,  I, 
6,  8,  9  [  Herodian.  i,  16,  17,  ii.  1,  2;  Lamprid. 
Commod.  IS,  17i  Capiiolin.  Perloi.  5,  6;  Spar- 
tian.  Jaft'on,  6,  &p(.  Seoer.  4.)  [W.  R,] 

LAETUS,  was  one  of  the  lieatenants  of  Scp- 
^mius  Sevems  in  the  campaign  against  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthiana,  A,  D.  195  ;  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  (a.  d.  199)  gained  great  renown  by  his 
gallant  and  suecessfid  defence  of  Nisibie  against  a 
sudden  attack  headed  by  Vologaesus.  Notwith- 
standing this  good  service,  and  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  both  as  a  stat^man  and  a  genei'al, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor,  who  had  be- 
come jealous  of  his  popuhirity  with  the  soldiers. 
"Jion  Cass,  liiv,  2,  9,  10.)  [W,  R,] 

LAEVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Gens  Valeria 
Eome.     It  appears  on  the  Fasti  for  the  first 

ne  in  B.  c  280,  and  was  entant  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  (Hor.  3ai.  1,  6,  12,  &5i«t  Fri.),  and  in 
that  of  Domitian  or  Narva.  (Mart.  Ep.  vL  9.) 
Laevina  is  also  mentioned  by  Martial  (Ep.  i,  62). 

1.  P,  Valerius  Lakvinus,  one  of  the  consuls 
in  B.C.  280,  obtained  fijr  his  province  Southern 
Italy,  and  ^e  condact  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeirns.     Pyrrhus  had  recently  landed  at 

engage  before  he  was  jomed  by  his  Itnlian  nlliai, 
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and  while  lie  could  liriag  inla  the  jield  on!;  hie 
own  Hoops  and  the  Tarentinee.  Laeviniis  attonl- 
ingly  waa  despatched  early  in  the  apriiig  inta 
Lucania,  whei^  from  a  Strang  position  be  had 
Eeized,  he  watched  the  moremenls  of  tJie  Epeiiots, 
PyrrhuB,  to  gan  time,  attempted  negi 


mnuB,  0 


e  betwe 


Rome,  Tarentum,  nnd  the  Italian 

however,  bluntly  hade  bim  leave  the  Boniajie  to 


.had  them 


Q  listen 


)  which  passed  between  Pjrrlius  and 
l.flevious  are  enfant,  in  substance  at  least,  among 
the  fragments  of  DionysiuB.  They  were  probably 
copied  from  the  histoid  of  Hieronymas  of  Cardta, 
who  consulted  Pyirlins's  own  memoirs  of  his 
Italian  campaign.  Laevinua  and  his  opponent 
were  encamped  on  the  opposite  banks  of  tbe  Siris  ; 
and,  while  battle  was  impending,  an  Epeirot  spy 
was  taken  in  the  Roman  lines.  Laevlnua  showed 
him  the  legions  under  anus,  and  bade  him  tell  his 
master,  if  he  was  curious  about  the  Roman  men 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  them  himself.  Laeii- 
nns,  whose  numbers  were  superior  to  the  enemy, 
WHS  driien  back  over  the  Siiis  ;  his  camp  was 
taken,  and  night  alone  enabled  the  tiigitires  to 
reach  aii  Apulian  town,  probably  Venusia.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  he  defended  Capna,  and  hung 
upon  tiiB  rear  of  the  Epeirot  army  both  in  its  march 
to  Rome  and  on  its  retreat ;  and  he  had  so  effectu- 
ally restored  the  courage  and  diaupline  of  his  le- 
gions, that  Pjrrbus  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
The  aimy  of  Laevinus,  as  the  penalty  of  its  defeat, 
remiuned  in  camp  at  the  loot  of  the  Samnite  high- 
lands throughout  the  following  winter.  His  name 
does  not  i^ain  occur  in  the  wai  with  Pyrrhus. 
(Liv.  Bpit  xiii. !  Dionya.  iviL  15, 16,  niii.  1— 
4  ;  Dion  Cass,  Pr.  Peiress.  xi. ;  Appiao.  Samsit. 
Ft.  s.;  Pint  Pjiri.  16,  I7i  Zonar,  viiL  3;  Jnalin. 
iviii.  1  ;  OroB.  iv.  1 ;  Front,  Sirat.  ii.  i.  %  9,  iv.  7. 
g  7  i  Vict.  Yit.  m.  35  ;  Flor.  :.  18  ;  Entrop.  ii. 
11.) 

2.  M.VALEBms  Lakvinus,  grandson  probably 
of  tbe  preceding,  was  praetor  peregrinus  in  s.  o. 
216.  But  at  that  crisis  of  tbe  second  Punic  war— 
the  year  following  the  defeat  at  Cannae — all  the 
civil  magistrates  were  employed  in  military  com- 
mands ;  and  Laevinus,  with  tbe  legions  lately 
tetnmed  from  Siwly,  was  sialioned  in  Apulia,  and 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  gallies  was  attached  fo  his 
land-forces,  that  he  might  watch  the  coast  of  Italy 
from  Bcundisium  to  Tarentum.  While  he  lay  en- 
camped near  Lneeria,  his  outposts  broDght  in  the 
laasadors  of  Philip  IV,  of  Macedonia,  whom  they 
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Laevmns,  however,  deceived 
pose  of  their  misuon  by  Xenophanee,  the  chief  of 
the  legation,  famished  them  with  guides  and  an 
escort  to  Rome.  [Xknophanes.]  During  tbe 
autumn  of  the  same  year  be  retook  three  towns  of 
the  Hiipinians,  which,  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae, 
had  revolted  to  Honniba!.  Having  placed  garrisons 

legion  wintered  at  Brundisium,  from  whence  he 
watched  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  where  a  Mai- 
cedonian  invasion  was  expected.  Envoys  from 
Oricum,  in  Epeirus,  came  to  his  winter-quarters, 
announcing  thecapture  of  their  own  city  by  Philip, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  ApoUonia.  Laevinus 
immediately  crossed  the  Adiiatic,  recnveisd  Ori- 
«nm,   and  by   a  detachment  under    Q.  Naevius 


LAEVINUS. 
Crista,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  raised  the  siege  of 
Apollonia,  took  Philip's  camp,  and  concluded  a 
league  between  the  Aetolians  and  Rome.  The 
terms  of  the  league  may  be  gathered  from  Polybius 
(ii.  28,  &C.).  Laevinus  was  four  limes  re-ap- 
pointed pro-praetor,  B.C.  214,  213,313,211.  In 
tbe  first  of  these  years  he  winleied  at  Orieiim  j  in 
the  second,  and  in  313,  311,  he  watched  the 
movements  of  Philip  in  Aetolia  and  Achua.  At 
the  comiria  in  B.  c.  211,  on  scconnt  of  bis  services 


of  Zacynthns,  and  from  Oeniadae  and  Na 
Acamania.  He  wintered  at  Corcyia,  and 
ig  spring  took  Anticyra,  when  the  n 
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ness, howerer,  prevented  Laevir 
to  Rome  till  the  beginning  of  summer.  iJn  land- 
ing in  Italy,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  Capua, 
charged  with  complaints  against  the  pro-consul,  Q. 
Fulvins  Flaccua  [Pulvios  Flacous,  No.  3]  sand 
by  Sicilians,  charged  with  similar  complaints 
against  M.  Claudius  Marccllns,  and  he  entered 
Rome  with  n  numerous  attendance  of  these  appel- 
lants, and  of  delegates  from  the  Aetolian  league. 
Having  reported  to  the  senat*  his  three  years'  ad- 
ministration in  Greece,  Laevinus  was  allotted  the 
provmce  of  It^y  and  the  war  with  Haimibal, 
which,  however,  he  presently  eichanged,  by 
mutual  consent,  with  his  colleague  Maicellns  for 
Sicily,  as  the  Syiacusans  deprecated  the  ap- 
pointment of  MarcellUB  to  the  government  of  that 
■  ■      '       ""       '  ■    ■  ■      petition  of  tbe  Sy- 
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nendm; 


forward  by  the  consuls  for  raising  supplies  for  the 
fleet,  having  eicited  great  alarm  and  indignation 
among  tbe  Roman  commonalty  and  the  Italian 
albes,  already  overburdened  with  taxes  for  the  war 
in  Italy,  Laevinus  proposed  that  all  who  had 
borne  cutule  magistracies,  and  all  members  of  tlie 
senate,  should  bring  voluntarily  to  the  treasury  all 
their  gold,  »iver,  and  brass,  whether  coined, 
wrought,  or  bullion,  eicept  what  was  required  for 
family  sacrifices,  or  did  not  consist  of  the  rings  of 
the  equites,  the  bullae  of  male  children,  or  certain 
articles  of  female  ornament  His  proposal  was 
cheerfully  complied  with,  and  quieted  the  public 
discontent,  and  Laevinus  departed  for  Sicily  By 
the  end  of  autumn  Laevinus  reported  to  the  senate 
the  complete  expulsion  of  tbe  Carthaginians  from 
tbe  island.  Tbe  gates  of  Agrigentum  iiere  opened 
to  bim -by  Mutines,  a  discontented  Numidnn 
chief;  and  of  siity-six  other  towns,  six  were 
stormed  by  bim,  twenty  were  betrayed,  and  forty 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  bim.  Laevinus  encon 
laged  or  compelled  the  Sicilians  to  resume  the  pur 
suit  of  agriculture,  that  the  island  might  again  be- 
come one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  and  findmg  at 
Agathyrna  a  mised  multitude  of  ctiminals,  desert- 
ers, and  fugitive  skves,  whose  presence  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  he  exported  them  to 
Riiegium,  where  they  did  the  republic  good  service 
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Rome,  to  hold  the  consular  comitia  for  G,  c.  209. 
But  presently  after  his  arrival  he  was  remanded  to 
his  province,  which  was  ibroatened  with  a  fresh 
invasion  from  Africa.  He  was  directed  to  nominate 
a  dictator,  to  preside  at  the  elections.     But  on  thin 
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LAIiVINUS. 
pnint  Liievimis  and  iJie  senale  n 
HiLd  tliia  u  probably  tha  cauee  why,  DOlwitbstand- 
ing  hia  long  services,  hie  imme  does  not  appeEU 
the  triuniplial  Fasti.  LaBvinus,  indeed,  dill 
refuse  to  nominate  a  dlctalar,  but,  that  he  might 
protract  hia  owti  term  of  ofEce,  in^Bted  apon 
making  the  nominaUon  afler  his  relum  to  Sicily. 
Tills,  tiDwe/er,  was  contrary  to  asage,  which  re- 
quired (he  nomination  to  be  mnde  within  the  Umila 
of  Italy.  A  tribune  of  tie  pleha,  therefore,  broi^ht 
in  a  bill,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  senate,  to 
compel  I.aevinua's  obedience  to  its  orders.  But  he 
left  Rome  ahniptly,  and  the  nomination  was  at 
length  made  by  hia  colleague  Marcellus.  Laevinns 
'   "     "■  ■'      IS  pro-consul  thronghc"' -   - 
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and  Cii.  FuWiiis  Flaccus's  legiona,  which,  for  thei 
respective  defeats  by  Hannibal  at  Cannae  in  B.  c 
216,  and  at  Hetdonea  in  212,  were  sentenced  ti 
remain  abroad  whiU  the  war  lasted.  To  these  hi 
added  s  oumeroua  force  of  Siciliana  and  Numidi 
rnia,  and  a  fleftt  of  seventy  gallies.  Hia  governmen 
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Catana,  and  to  supply  Home  with  com.  In  B.  c. 
208  Laevinns,  still  pro-consid,  crossed  over  with  a 
hundred  gallies  to  Africa,  lav^ed  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Ckpea,  and,  after  repniaing  a  Punic  fleet, 
returned  with  his  booty  to  Lilybaeum._  In  the 
following  year  he  repeated  the  expedition  with 
equal  success.  His  foragers  swept  ronnd  the  walls 
of  Utica,  and  he  agmn  defeated  a  squadron  sent  to 
cut  off  his  retreats  In  206  he  conducted  the  ar- 
mament buck  le  Italy,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mago 
in  Liguria  in  the  Ibllowing  year  was  stationed  with 
"'     "  '0  city  legions  at  Arretium  in  Eiruria.    "— " 
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other 


a  Delphi,  and  to  the  court  of  Attains  I.  at 
Peigamus,  to  fetch  the  Idaenn  mother  to  Italy. 
[FjLTo,  Valbbiub,  No.  3.]    In  204  he  moved  in 

the  treasury  raade  in  his  consulate  six  years  belbre. 
In  203,  m  the  debate  on  the  terms  to  be  granted 
to  Carthage,  Laevinua  moved  that  the  envoys  be 
dismissed  unheard,  and  the  war  be  prosecuted. 
His  counael  waa  followed  ;  and  it  marks  Lneviniis 
as  belonging  to  the  section  of  the  aristocracy  of 
which  the  Scipios  were  the  leaders.  At  tile  eom- 
niencement  of  the  first  Maeedoniaa  war  in  201— 
200,  Laevinus  waa  once  more  sent  as  propraetor, 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  Northern  Greece,  and  hia 
niporl  of  Philip's  prepaiationg  ga^e  a  new  impulse 
to  the  eiertiona  of  the  republic.  Ho  died  in  B.  c 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  fnneml  games  and  gladiatorid 
combats,  eshibited  dnring  four  successive  days  in 
the  foriun,  (Poiyb.  Tiii.  3.  §  6,  ii.  27.  *  2,  nitii. 
12.  i  II 1  Liv.  isdii.  24,  SO,  33,  SS,  34,  '67,  38, 
48,  «iT.  10,  1 1,  20,  40,  44,  iiv.  3,  xxvi.  1,  22, 
34,  26,  27,  28, 28,  30,  82,  36,  40,  iivii.  fi,  7,  9, 
22,  29,  iiviii.  4,  10,  46,  iiii.  II,  16,  a".  23, 
mi.  3,  B,  BO  i  Flor.  ii.  7  i  Just.  xxix.  4  ;  Euti-op. 
iiL  12  i  Claud.  A  BeL  GW.  395.) 

3.  C.  VjUBBius  LjBViNiis,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  by  the  mother's  ade  brother  of  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  co 


139.     Laevinn 


.  n  that  year,  and  the  Aetolians, 

herited  (com  his  lather  ties  of  friendship,  chose 

him.  for  tli'iif  patron  with  the  consul  m  behalf  of 


LAEVIUS.  7!1 

tho  Ambraciols  and  the  Aetolian  leagtifl  generally. 
Fulvius  slki wed  of  his  mediation,  granted  tiie  Ani- 
bruoiots  and  Aetolians  unusually  fitvonrable  terms, 
and  sent  him  with  their  envoys  to  Rome,  to  dispose 
the  senate  and  the  people  to  ratify  the  peace.  In 
B.  c  173  I^vinns  was  one  of  the  four  praetors 
appointed  under  the  Lex Baebia  (Liv.  xl.  44;  Fest. 
s.  o.  Rggai. ;  comp.  Meyer.  Or.  Rom.  Fnigoi.  p. 
62),  and  obtuned  Sardinia  for  hia  province.  In 
B.  0.  176  Cn.  Comeliua  Scipio  Hispallus  died  sad- 
denly,  in  his  year  of  office,  and  Laevinus  was  ap- 
pointed consul  in  his  room.  Eager  for  military 
distinction,  Laevinns  left  Rome  only  throe  days 
aftei  his  election,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Li- 
gurian  war.  He  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  in 
B.  c  175.     In  B.C.   174  he  was  sent,  with  four 

dissensiona  among  the  Aetolians.  In  B.  c.  173  the 
senate  despatched  him  to  the  Macedonian  court,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Perseus  i  and  he  waa 
instructed  to  go  round  by  AIexandreia,.to  renew 
the  alliance  of  Rome  with  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor. 
He  returned  from  Greece  in  B.C.  172.  In  B.  c. 
169  Laevinus  was  one  of  several  unsuccessful  can- 
didates for  the  ceusorBhjp,  (Polyb.  ixiL  13.  §  10, 
14.  $  2  ;  Liv.  sjcxviii  9,  10,  xl.  44,  ill  25,  xlii. 
6,  17,xUii.  14.) 

4.  P.  ViLKBiug  Lakvinus,  Bon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  praetors  in  B-c.  177,  and 
obtained  for  his  province  a  part  of  Cisalpine  QauL 
(Liv.  Mxi.  50,  xli.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

LAB'VIUS.  That  a  poet  bearing  this  appella- 
tion  ought  to  be  included  in  a  list  of  the  inore  ob- 
scure Roman  writers  is  geneially  admitted,  but 
wherever  the  name  appears  in  the  received  teit  of 
an  ancient  author  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
some  of  the  M8S.  exhibit  eitiier  Livius,Dr  Laelius, 
or  NaeviuB,  or  Novius,  or  Pacuvius,  or  several  of 
these,  or  similar  variations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments  quoted  by  gmm- 
mariaua  from  Bnnius,  Liviua  (Andronicua),  Nae- 
vius,  and  the  earlier  bards,  must,  as  miemal 
evidence  clearly  prorea,  belong  to  a  later  epoch  ; 

*eality  the  properly  of  Lasvius  ;  but  every  circum- 
stance relating  to  his  woilts  and  the  f«e  when  he 
ilourishod  ia  involved  in  such  thick  diu'Itnesa  that 
Voasius  (Oe  Foet.  Lai.  c  viii.)  declared  himself 
unable  to  establish  any  feet  connected  with  his 
history  except  that  he  lived  before  the  reign  of 
Cbaiieniagne  i  while  one  or  two  schulflis  have  called 
his  very  existence  in  question.  There  are  in  all 
perhaj>a  only  four  passages  in  the  classics  from 
which  we  can  be  juatiRed  in  drawing  any  con- 
clusion. Two  are  m  Aniua  Oellius  (ii.  24,  lix,  9, 
comp.  7),  one  in  Apuleiua  {Apolag.  p.  294,  «d, 
Elmenborat),  and  one  inAusonius  (PareiAas.  Ck>a. 
A'lgit  praef)  From  these  we  may  iafer,  with 
tolerable  security,  that  Laevius  flourished  daring 
the  first  half  of  the  century  before  the  Christian 
ira,  being  the  contemporary  of  Hortensius,  Mem- 
nins,  Cinna,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  and  Cioere  ;  and 
hat  he  waa  the  author  of  a  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces  of  a  Ught  amatory  stamp,  styled  Emla- 
"^gnia,  which  were  pronounced  by  critics  to  be 
eficient  in  simplicity  (t'wpiKflto),  and  in  no  way 
)mparable  to  the  easy  flowing  graces  (jfflieBfci 
tmmiwB  dslidae)  of  the  Telau  Muse. 
A  fragment  extending  la  tax  lines  has  been  pre- 
irved  by  Apuleiua  (;.  c),  another  of  two  tines  by 
ielliuE  (Lc),  and  mauji  wliich  may  possib^  b«- 
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bronghl  together  by  Weiehert,  pliiise  aasum] 

are,  however,  in  some  instances,  in  the  higbei 

gree  arbitrary  and  femciful.  (Weicbert,  Poetanaa 
LalKoram  Sdvp^ae,  Bvo.  Lips.  )830i  WUlUier, 
i>flZ<«r,oPorfo,4to.  Rocldingb.lB30.)  [W.  R.] 
LAEVUS,  CrSPIUS,  a  friend  and  It^atus  of 
L.  Munatins  Piancus,  and  tbe  bearer  of  conlidential 
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,0  Cicero  at  Home.     (Ci 
FaM.  X.  18,  31.)     From  Livy  (y.  35,  iiiiii.  37) 
LaevuB  appears  to  bave  been  oiiginally  a  Ligarinn 
name.  [W.B.D.] 

T,  LAFRE'NIUS,  tlie  name  of  one  of  tbe  leaders 
of  the  allies  in  the  Maisic  war,  B.  c.  90.  He  is 
called  by  otber  wiiters  Afranins.  [ArtiAHiuH, 
No.  8.] 

LA'OIUS  (Aayun),  belonged  to  t!is  Roman 
party  among  the  Achaeane,  and  was  one  of  tliose 
whom  Melelliis  sent  to  Diaena  to  olfer  peace,  in 
B.C.14S.  For  this,  Diaeas  thiew  him  and  his 
colleagues  into  prison  i  but  he  afterwards  I'eleased 
them  for  a  sum  of  money,  especi^y  as  tbe  people 
of  Corintb  were  safficiently  exasperated  airead;  by 
tiie  cruel  execution  of  Sosictales,  tbe  lieutenimt- 
.general.     {Pol.  xl.  4,  5.)  [E.  P^] 

"  LAGUS  (AoToi).  1.  The  fether,  or  repnled 
father,  of  Ptolemy,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
inonaichy.  He  married  Aranoo,  a  concubine  of 
Philip  of  Mncedon,  who  was  siud  to  have  been 
pn^nant  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  on  which 
account  the  Macedonians  generally  looked  upon 
Plolemy  as  in  reality  the  son  of  Philip.  (Pbus.  i. 
6.  §  2  ;  Curl.  ii.  8  i  Suidas.  e.  v.  Adyos.)  From 
an  anecdofe  recorded  by  Plutarch  {Ue  coA^  Ira, 
9,  p.  458),  it  is  clear  tlrat  Li^s  vas  a  man  of  ob- 
,BCure  birth  ;  hence,  when  Theocritus  (/rfyit  xvii. 
S6)  calls  Ptolemy  a  desceudant  of  Hercnles,  he 
probably  means  to  represent  bim  as  the  son  of 
Philip.  Lagus  appears  to  hare  subsequently  mar> 
ried  Antigone,  niece  of  Antipater,  by  whom  be 
became  the  tather  of  Berenice,  aflf  rwards  tbe  wife 
of  her  slep-brother  Plolemy,  (Sobol.  ad  Tbeocr. 
/,i.xvii.34,  81.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ptolemy  1.  by  tbe  celebrated 
Athenian  courtezan  Tbals,  (Atben.  xiii.  p.  676, 
e.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

LAOON,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Brutus. 
He  was  a  ftequenl  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion. (Mart.  ix.  61,  xir.  17!  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
Mxiv.  8.)  [C.P.M.] 

LA'GOEAS  (Aayopas),  a  Cretan  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who,  when  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
(PbilopatDr),  was  sent  by.  Nicolaus,  Ptolemy's 
general,  to  occupy  the  pafeas  of  Mount  IJbanus  at 
BerytUB,  and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  An- 
tiochuB  tie  Great,  who  was  jnarcbii^  upon  Plole- 
inai8,B.  0.  319.  He  was,  however,  defeated  and 
dislodged  from  his  position  by  the  Syriaa  king. 
In  B.C.316,  in  tbe  war  of  Antinchus  against 
Acbaeufl,  we  find  Lagoras  in  the  service  of  tbe 

unguuded  part  of  the  wall  of  Bardis,  that  Antiochus 
was  enabled  to  take  the  city,  Li^oras  being  him- 
self one  of  tbe  select  party  who  forced  their  way 
into  the  town  over  the  portion  of  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion.    {PoL  V.  61,  Tii.  15—18.)  [E.  E.] 

LAIAS  (Aotaj),  a  son  of  Oxvlus  and  Pieria, 
king  of  His.  (Paus.  V.  4.  g  2,  J^,  *oinp.  Aeto- 
l,ii9,No.3.)  [L.S.] 

LAIPPUS.    [DAirrus.] 


LAIS. 

r-AlS  fAali),  a  name  Jjorne  by  more  tban  one 
Grecian  Hetaei-a.  Two  were  celebraled  i  but,  as 
the  ancient  writers  in  their  amounts  and  anecdok;s 
respecting  them  seldom  indicate  which  they  refer 
to,  and  where  they  do  drew  the  distinction,  ire- 
qnentiy  speak  of  fee  one,  while  what  they  say  ot 
her  is  mtuiifesdy  apptlcahle  only  to  the  other,  il  is 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  decide  how 
to  apportion  the  numerous  notices  respecting  them 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Jacobs,  who  hi'S 
bestowed  some  attention  on  this  subject,  distin- 
guishes tbe  two  foUowing  :— 

1.  The  elder  Lais,  a  native  probably  of  Corinth. 
Athenaeua  (jtiii.  p.  588)  says  tliat  she  was  born  at 
Hjccara,  m  Sicily,  but  he  has  probably  confounded 
her  with  her  younger  namesake,  the  daughter  of 
Tbnandia  (Atben.  lii.  p.  635,  c.  xiii.  p.  574,  e.)  ; 
for  Tlmandca,  as  we  know  &om  Plutarch  (Aleik 
39),  was  a  native  of  Hyccara.  The  elder  Lais 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
was  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age.  Her  figure  was  especially  admired.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  5B7,  d.  588,  e.)  She  was  notorious  also  for 
her  avarice  and  caprice.  (Atben.  xiii.  p.  570,  c  588, 
c.  536,  d.)  Amongst  her  numerous  lovers  she  num- 
bered the  philosopher  Aristippus.  (Athen.  sii,  644, 
Kiii.  686),  two  of  whose  works  were  entitled  npis 
AotSo,  and  Jiiiis  AiMa  m^  toS  Kcaimpao.  ( Diog. 
La^n.  ii.  84).  She  fell  in  love  with  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Euboras,  of  Cyrene  rEiiBaTAfi],.who, 
after  his  victory  at  Olympia,  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  taking  her  with  him  to  Cyrene,  in  word  only — 
he  took  with  bim  her  portrait.  (Aehan,  V.  H.^.2; 
Clemens  Alex.  SroBs.  iii.p.l47,c)  In  her  old 
age  she  became  addicted  to  drinkine.  Of  her 
death  various  stories  were  told.  (Athen.  xiiL  p. 
570,  b.  d.  587,  c. ;  Phot.  cod.  cxc.  p.  146,  2S,  ed. 
Bekker.)     She  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  monument 

cypress  grove  called  the  KpaPtiw'.  (Pans.  JL  3.  g  4  ; 
Atiien.  xiii,  p.  aSd,  c)  Nmaerons  anecdotes  of 
her  were  current,  but  Ihey  are  not  worth  relating 
here.  (Athen.  riii.  p.  583;  Ausm.  Ep^.  17.) 
Lais  presenting  her  looking-glass  to  Aphrodite  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  epigrams.  (Branek.  Ajod.  i. 
p.  170,  7,  ii.  p.  494,  5  j  An&ii.  Pal.  vi.  1,  19.) 
Her  fame  was  still  fresh  at  Corinth  in  the  time 
of  Pausaniae  (ii.  3.  §  6),  and  o^  KSpieBa!  eStf 
Anfs  became  a  proverb.     (Athen.  iv.  p.  137,  d.) 

younger   Lais  was  the  daughter   of 


i(se< 


Damasandra  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  574,  e.).  Lais 
was  probably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth 
when  seven  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought 
by  a  Corinthian.  (Plut.  I.  c  ;  Paua.  ii.  3.  g  5  ; 
Scbol  ad  Arlaii^Plsl.  179  ;  Atben.  xiii.  p.  539.) 
This  story  however,  which  involves  namerous 
difficulties,  is  rejected  by  Jacobs,  who  attributes  it 


mthis  ] 


and  the  ( 


ilory  of  Apelles  having 
induced  her  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  courtezan 
must  bave  reference  to  the  younger  Lais.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  588.)  She  was  a  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Phryne.  (Athen.  p.  688,  e,)  She  hccarnB 
enamoured  of  a  Thessatian  named  Hippotocbus, 
or  Kippostratue,  and  accompanied  bim  to  Tbessaly. 
Here,  it  is  said,  some  Theesalian  women,  jealous 
of  her  beauty,  enticed  her  into  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, and  there  stoned  her  lo  death. ,  (Pans.  ii.  2 


XAMACHUS. 
S  5  ;  Pim.'  YoL  iL  p.  767,  e. ;  Athai.  liii.  p.  S89, 
b.)  According  to  the  Bcholisat  on  Arjatophanes 
(Plui.  179),  a  pestilence  ensuod,  wUch  did  not 
abate  till  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite 
Anoaia,  She  waa  buried  on  the  biUikfi  of  tfie  Peneus. 

Atheiiaeus  (xiii.  p.  5B9).  [C.  P.M.] 

LAIUS  {Mhi).  1.  A  Bon  ofUhdacus,  and 
father  of  Oedipus.  After  his  fiither's  death  he  wsi 
placed  aaiet  the  guiifdiiuiship(irLycu3,endon  the 
deatli  of  the  latter,  Laius  vfsi  oUiged  to  laJce  re- 
fuge with  Fdopa  in  Peloponnesus.  But  when 
Amphiou  and  Zethaa,  the  murderers  of  Lycus,  who 
liad  usurped  his  throne,  had  lest  their  lives,  Ldua 
returned  to  Thebes,  aai  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father.  He  married  Jocasta  (Hoiaer  caiis  her 
Epicaste),  and  became  b;  her  the  &ther  of  Oedi- 
pus, by  wham  he  wns  slain  without  being  known 
to  him.  His  body  was  buried  by  Damasistratua, 
king  ofPlalaeae.  (Herod.  T.  69  i  Paus.  ix.  S.  g 
S  ;  Apullod.  iii.  6.  §  5,  &c. ;  Died.  v.  64  ;  comp. 
OBniFus.) 

3.  A  Cretan,  who,  together  with  AegoUua,  Ce- 
leus,  and  Cerberus,  enteicd  the  Facred  care  of  bees 
in  Crete,  in  order  to  atBsX  honey.  They  succeeded 
in  their  crime,  but  perceived  the  ctsdie  of  the  in- 
lant  Zeus,  and  that  mstant  their  brazen  armour 
broke  to  pieces.  Zeus  Plundered,  iind  wanted  to 
kill  them  by  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  Moerae 
and  Themis  prevented  him,  as  no  one  was  allowed 
to  be  killed  on  that  sacred  spot,  whereupon  ^e 
tlneves  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  (Anton. 
Lib.  19  i  PUn,  H.N.  i.  60,78.)  [L  S.] 

LALA,  of  Cyaicus,  a  female  painter,  who  hved 
at  Rome  at  the  Ume  nhen  M.  Vnrro  was  a  young 
man  (about  B.  c  7l).  She  piunted  with  the  pencil, 
and  also  praclieed  encaustic  painting  on  ivory  with 

of  women,  among  which  was  her  own  portrait, 
painted  at  a  mirror.  No  p^nte»  surpassed  her  in 
speed.  Her  works  were  so  highly  esteemed  as  to 
be  prelerred  to  those  of  Sopolis  and  DJonyuug, 
whose  pictures  611ed  the  galleries  at  Rome.  She 
was  never  married.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  nHT.  U.S.  40. 
§  13.)  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  various  reading,  invenia  for  juventa^  as 
there  is  no  authority  in  any  MS.  for  that  reading  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  give  a  good  mean- 
ing.    ■  tP.S.] 

LA'LAGE.  Under  the  name  of  Lalage  two 
distinct  persons  are  intended  by  Horace.  In  one 
ode  (L  23, 10)  a  wolf  appears  to  the  poet  as  lie  is 
singing  of  .iw  Lalago;  but  in  another  ode  (ii.£,  1(1) 
an  unnamed  friend  ts  advised  to  defer  making  love 
to  Lalage  until  she  is  older.  It  is  evidently  not  a 
personal  name,  but  the  Greek  >jAiiy/i,  prattling, 
chattering  (Oppian,  UaL.i,  135),  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment  "little  prattler,"  which  accords  with 
the  tender  age  of  the  HocatiandflmeeL  [W.B.D.] 

LA'MACHUS  (Aii^x").  "on  "f  Xonophancs, 
in  the  8th  jear  of  the  Pehiponnesian  war,  B.  o. 
424,  with  a  detachment  of  10  sbips  from  the 
tribate-coUecting  sqnadron,  sailed  into  the  Euxine  j 
and  coming  to  harbour  at  the  moath  of  the  Calex, 
near  Heracleia,  had  his  aliips  destroyed  by  a  su^di 

flood.     He  succeeded  '         '  '       ' ' '~  '" 

to  Chalcedc 

the  signati 

in  the  17th year  ilc.  115  he  appears  as  colleagi 
of  Akibiades  and  Nicins,  in  the  great  Sicilian  e: 
pedition.     In  llie  coiisultelion  held  at  Egcsta  i 


t  succeeded  in  making  bis  way  by  land 
on.   {Thoc.iv.76.)    His  name  recurs  in 
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their  flrst  arrival,  in  which  NiciaS  proposed  a  return 
to  Athens  and  Alcihiades  negotiation,  Lamachus, 
while  preferring  of  these  two  plans  the  latter, 
urged,  as  his  own  judgment,  an  immediate  attack 
on  Syracuse,  and  the  wxnpation  of  Megaia,  as  the 
base  for  future  atlempta,  advice  which  in  him  may 
have  been  prompted  lees  by  counsel  than  courage, 
'    '     ' ' '         '    ibtedly  w 


alter  th 

vestment  was  commenced,  he  fell  in  a  sally  of  the 
besieged,  in  adYancing  against  which  he  had  en- 
tangled himself  amongst  some  dykes,  and  got  parted 
from  his  troops.  The  loss  of  his  activity  and 
vigour  must  haye  been  severely  telt :  his  death  was 
one  of  those  many  contingencies,  each  one  of  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  singly  turned  the  scale  In 
the  Syracusan  contest.     (Thuc.  vi.  B,  49,  101.) 

Lamachus  appears  amongst  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae  of  Aristophanes  (^c£.  5S5,  &c  960,  1070, 
&C.)  as  the  brave  and  somewhat  blustering  soldier, 
doliRhting  in  the  war,  and  Ihankfiil,  moreover,  for 
its  pay.  Plutarch,  in  like  manner,  desaibes  bun  as 
brave  and  honest,  and  a  hero  in  the  lieid ;  but  so 
poor,  and  so  iil-provided,  that  on  every  beah  ap- 
pointment he  used  to  beg  for  money  &om  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes ;  and  this 
dependent  porition  he  thinks  made  him  backward 
to  take  a  part  of  his  own,  and  deferenlial  to  his 
colleagues— Niciaa,  perhaps,  in  especial.  (Plut. 
Nic  16,  ctl  ib.  13,  13,  and  Alab.  18,  30,  21.) 
I'lato  also  speaks  of  his  valour.     (£acA.  p.l9tl.) 

If  we  may  trust  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (Pe>ie/es, 
SO),  Lamachus,  tn  an  expedition  made  by  Pericles 
into  the  Euiine,  was  left  there  in  charge  of  13 
ships,  to  assist  the  people  of  Siuope  Bgainsi  their 
tyrant,  Tlmesilaus  ;  after  the  eipulrion  of  wham 
Che  town  received  600  Athenian  colonists.  The 
precise  date  of  this  occurrence  can  hardly  be  esta- 
blished :  m  Plutareh^  narrative,  it  is  previous  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace  of  b.  c  llfi.  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  last 
command.  [A.  H.  C] 

LA'MEBON  (AattlSai'),  a  son  of  Caronns,  and 
husband  of  Pheno,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Zemdppe.  He  was  the  successor  of  Epopeus  in 
the  kingdom  of  Slcyon,  (Pausan.  ii.  6,  in  fin.,  6, 
2.)  [L.  S.] 

LA'MIA  (A^ufa),  1.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Sibyl  Herophile, 
(Pans.  K.  13,  g  1  1  Plut.  de  PsBi-  Orac.  9.) 

2.  A  female  phantom,  by  which  children  were 
frightened.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  ori- 
ginally a  Libyan  queen,  of  great  beautyj  and  a 
daughter  of  Belus.  She  wta  beloved  by  Zeus,  and 
Hers  in  her  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children-. 
Lamia,  from  revenge  and  despair,  i-nbbed  others  of 
their  children,  and  murdered  them ;  and  the  savage 
cmelty  in  which  she  now  indulged  rendered  her 
ugiy,  and  her  face  became  fearfully  distorted.  Zeus 
gave  her  the  power  of  taking  her  eyes  out  of  her 
head,  and  putting  them  in  again,  (Died.  xx.  41  ; 
Suidas,  s.c. ;  Plut.  de  Csrios.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Ana- 
lapk.  Paa,  757  ;  Strab.  t.  p.  19.)  Some  ancienla 
called  her  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Eustath.  o,i /fnm. 
p.  1714  J  Arist.  de  Mor.  vii.  5.)  In  later  IhnS 
Lamiae  were  conceived  as  handsome  ghostly  wo- 
men, who  by  voluptuous  artiflces  attracted  young 
men,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  fresh,  youthfiil,  and 
pure  Hesh  and  blood.  They  were  thus  in  ancient 
Innes  what  the  vampires  are  hi  modem  legends. 
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(I'hiloElP.  VU.  Apdlm.  iv,  26  j  Horal.  ds  Art. 
Poet.  340  ;  Isidor.  Oriy.  viii.  11  j  Apulei.  Mel.  • 
p.  57  ;  comp.  Spantieim,  ad  OalUm.  ffymn.  i 
Dras.  6J ;  Empusa  and  Mohuolycb.)  [L.  S.] 
LAIUIA  (A^iua),  a  ceUbraled  Athenian  courte- 
ran,  daughter  of  aeanor.  She  commenced  her 
career  as  a  flute-phiyer  en  the  Bbtge^  in  which  pro- 
feesion  she  attained  considerable  eelebrity,  but 
afterwards  abandaited  it  foe  that  of  a  hetnera.  We 
knoB'  not  by  what  accident  she  found  herself  on 
board  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolem;  at  the  great  aea-%ht 
off  Sahunis  (b.  c.  306),  hut  it  was  on  that  occasio 
that  sbe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young  Demetriu 
over  whom  Bhe  quickly  obt^ned  the  moat  ui 
bounded  influence.  Though  then  already  past  hi 
prime,  she  so  completely  captivated  the  jonng 
prince,  that  her  sway  continued  unbroken  for  many 
years,  notivithstsjiding  the  numerous  rivals  with 
whom  she  had  to  contend.  It  was  apparently  n 
BO  much  to  her  beauty  as  to  her  wit  and  taleii 
that  she  owed  her  power :  the  latter  were  co! 
bnited  by  the  comic  writers  as  well  as  the  hJBtoiia 

have   been   transmitted   to   us   by  Plutarch   ai 
Atheuaeus.     Like  moat  persons  of  her  class,  a 
was  noted  for  her  profuMon,  and  the  magnificen 
of  the  banquets  which  she  gave  to  Demetrius  w 
celebrated  even  in  those  Omea  of  wanton  eitrav 
gance.     In  one  instance,  however,  ehs  is  recorded 
to  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  treasures  which 
were  lavished  upon  her  by  her  lover  with  almo 
incredible  profusion,  and  built  a  splendid  portii 
for  the  citizens  of  Sicfon,  probably  at  the  period 
when  their  city  was  in  great  measure  rebnilt  by 
DemetiiuB.     Among  the  various  flatteries  invented 
by  the  Athenians  to  please  Demetrius  was  that  of 
conaecTsting  a  temple  in  honour  of  Lamia,  under 
the  title  of  Aphrodite,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans.     (Plut.  Dei/Ktr.  16,  19, 
24,  26,  27  ;  Alhen.  iii,  p.  101,  iv.  p.  128,  Ti.  p. 


LAMPADIUS. 
itUB,  intreating  Bratus  to  use  his  influence  to 
at  Lamia  in  bis  canvass  for  the  praetorship. 
seems  to  have  carried  his  election,  and  would 
e  been  piaelor  in  B.C.  43,  the 


flSOB,  27,? 


s  put  to"  death.     (Cic.  , 


•e:il.  12,  in 


16,  17.)  This  : 
ssme  aa  the  L.  Lamias  praetoriia  vir,  who  is  said 
la  have  been  placed  upon  the  funeral  pile  as  if 
dead,  and  then  to  have  recovered  bia  senses,  and 
to  have  spoken  after  the  fire  was  %hted,  when  it 
was  too  tate  to  save  him  from  deatli.  (VaL  Max. 
i.  8.  }  12  j  Plin.  H.  M  liL  52.) 

Lamia  was  the  founder  of  his  fkmily,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  bequeathed  considerable  wealth, 
which  waa  acquired  by  his  commercial  speculations 
as  a  Roman  eques.  We  see  from  a  letter  of  Cicero 
to  Q.  CoFnificius  that  Lamia  must  have  bad  ex- 
tensive commercial  transactions  in  A^  (ad  Fhm. 
xii.  3S)  ;  and  his  gardens  at  Rome  (Horti  Lamiiaii), 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  (ad  Att.  rh.  2\),  were  a 
well-known  spot  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
CaliguLi.  (Snet.  Calig.  59.) 

2.  L.  Axiius  Lauia,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  in  a.  d,  3. 
He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius  governor  of  Syria, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  his  province.  On  the  death  of  L.  Pisa 
in  A.  D.  32,  Lamia  succeeded  him.  in  the  ofUce  uf 
praefectus  urbi,  but  he  died  in  ths  following  ;ear. 
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.  According  to  Athenaeas,  she  had  a 
daughter  1^  Demetrina,  who  ceceived  the  name  ot 
PhihL  Diogenes  Laer^UB  (v.  76)  mentions  that 
Demetrius  PhalereuB  also  cohabited  with  a  woman 
named  Lamia,  whom  he  calls  an  Athenian  of  noble 
birth.  If  this  story  be  not  altogether  a  mistake, 
which  seems  not  improbable,  the  Lamia  meant 
must  be  distinct  from  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  [E.  H.  B.J 

LA'MIA,  a  femily  of  the  Aelia  .gens,  which 
claimed  a  high  antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended Ecom  the  mythicidhero,.Ijamus.  [Lamus.] 
No  member  of  Ihi^  family  IB,  however,  mentioned 
tiU  the  end  of  the  republic,  but  it  waa  reckoned 
under  the  empire  one  of  the  noblest  femilicB  in 
Rome.     (Hor.   Obtb.  iii.   17  j  Juv.  iv.   164,  vi. 


of  eqnei 


ank. 


and  disliogniabed 
which  he  nflurded  to  Cieero  in  the  suppreasion  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  So  great  were  his 
services  that  he  was  marked  ont  fire  vengeanco  by 
the  popular  party,  and  was  accordingly  banished 
(jvlegiUtis)  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabinius 
Bud  Piso  in  B.  0.  58.  He  was  subaequently  re- 
called finm  exile  ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  he 
appears  to  have  espoused  Caesar's  parlj?,  since  we 
iind  that  he  obtained  the  aedileship  m  E.C.  45. 
During  this  lime  he  lived 


and  then 


rs  of  the  latter  ti 


reign  of  TItns,  and  was  origmally  married  to  Do- 
mitia  Longina,  the  daughlei  of  Corbulo  ;  but  ding- 
ing the  lifetune  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  ot 
her  by  Domitian,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his 
mistress  and  subsequently  married  her.   [Domitia 
Longina.]     Lamia  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
after  his  accession  to   the  throne.      (Dion  Cass, 
i.  3j  Suet.  Ifcm.  1,10 1  Juv.  iv.  164)   Lamia's 
name  was  L.  Aelina  PiautiuB  Laraia.  (Marini. 
i  degli  fi-air.  o™.  i.  tav.  xxiii.  25,  p.  cxxx.  and 
2?3,) 

LAMISCUS  (Aaniffimt),  of  Samoa,  is  quoted 
hy  Falaephatus  {De  Inored.  inil.  p.  268,  ed.  West- 
ermann)  as  a  writer  irtpl  iMlmm'.  There  is  a 
PjrthBgorean  of  this  name  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Archytas  to  the  tyrant  Dionyains  the  younger. 
(Diog.  Laei-t  iii.  22.) 

LA'MIUS  or  LAMUS  (Atifuos),  a  son  of  He- 
clea  and  Omphale,  from  whom  the  Thessalian 
wn  of  Lamia  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
jue.  (Diod.  iv.  31  ;  Steph.  Byi.  s.  vv.  Aa/da, 
Upytura  ;  Ov,  Heroid.  ix.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPA'DIO,  C.  OCTA'VIUS,  aRoman  gram- 

aovius  on  the  first  Punic  war,  which  had  not 
been  divided  by  its  author  into  books.  (Suet.  De 
^llitsir.  Grasaia.  2.) 

LAMPADIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  who  made 
limselfconspicuons  by  the  boldness  of  his  pairiotiam 
ind  political  principles,at  a  time  when  the  Roman 
enate  waa  renowned  for  its  servility.  Iua-d. 
LOB,  the  Gothic  king  Alaric  offered  his  Bervices  to 


LAMPRIAS- 
reward  aeTera]  proviiiceSf  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
4000  pieces  of  gold.  Stilicho,  who  Ui  ^en 
carrying  on  intriguefl  with  Alaric,  to  the  disad- 
vanUige  of  Rome,  proposed  in  the  senate  to  accept 
tho9o  conditions,  since  the  troubles  b;  which  Oaul 
as   h       hok  Id  n     h    ii    11  d  w*th         1 

d         h     G    h        B       Lamp  d  y  ro 

g  w    d         C  N  ta 

jj        aed    p»c  n[]         p  sBd 


i  grad    g 


b  m  d  se  ^      and  I 

p      d         tfik        n      aiy    nab      h       Lam 
d       h  d  a  b     h       T      d  rus,  wh         Uk  mae 
favourably  spoken  of.     (Zoam.  pp.  336,  33b,  ed. 
Oxford,  1679.)  [W.P.J 

LAMPE'TIA  (AnfiTrerti,),  a  daughter  of  Helios 
by  the  nyuiph  Neaera.  AfWr  her  birth  ehe  and 
her  sister  Phaetnsa  were  carried  to  Sicily,  in  ordor 
there  to  watch  over  the  herds  of  their  &tber.  Some 
call  Lampetia  a  sister  of  Phaeton.  (Hem.  Od.  xii. 
132,  &c.,  374,  &c.  i  Propert.  iii.  12,  39  i  Hjgin. 
Fab.  IM  i  Ov.Met.  ii,  349.)  [L.S.] 

LA'MPIDO,or  LA'MPITO.  [LiorvcHiDSS.  ] 
LAMPON  (Aif^uraw).  \.  A  native  of  Aegina, 
son  of  Pytheaa  [PrruKAs],  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  78)  as  having  urged  Pausanias  after  the 
battle  of  Phktaea  to  avenge  the  death  of  Leonidas 
by  insulting  and  mutilating  the  corpse  of  Mar- 

2.  An  Athenian,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
interpreter  of  oracles.  Cratinns  saliriied  him  in 
his  comedy  entitled  ApairtrlSis  (Meineke,  Fragm. 
aii«.ii.  ].p.42,5I).  Arietophanes  also  alludes 
to  him  {Av.  621,  988).  Plutarch  [Per.  6)  has  a 
Btoiy  of  his  foreteUina  the  ascendancy  of  Pedoles 
over  Thucydides  and  his  party.  In  B.  c.  iii, 
lAmpon,  \xt  conjunction  witb-Xenocritus,  led  the 
colony  which  founded  Thurii  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sybaiis.  (Diod.  xii.  10  ;  Schol.  ad  Aria- 
toph.  NtUi.  831,  Av.  521,  Piw,  1083  ;  Suidas,  ». «. 
Bmipioiiiwreis.)  ThenameLampon  is  found  amongst 
those  who  look  the  oaths  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  !>etween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemoniana 
in  B.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  19,  34.)  Whether  this 
was  the  soothsayer  of  that  name,  or  not,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  [C.  P.  M.] 

M.  LAMPCNIUS,  a  Lucasiaji,  was  one  of  the 
principal  captdus  of  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Home,  B.  c.  90— 8a  He  oontmanded 
t  the  breaking  out  of  the 


»  he  dro' 


P.  Licii 


is[Ciw 


LiciNius,  No.  14]  with  great  loss  into  Gnunen- 
turn.  (Front.  Sfrai.  ii.  4, 16.)  In  the  hsl  war 
with  Sulla,  B.C.  83 — 2,  when  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians  had  become  the  allies  .of  the  Marian 
parly  at  Borne,  Lamponius  was  the  companion  of 
Pontius  of  Telesia  in  his  mai'ch  upon  the  capital. 
After  victory  finally  declared  for  Sulla  at  the.  Col- 
line  gate,  Lamponius  disappeared  with  the  herd  of 
fugitives.  (Appian,  B.  a  i.  40,  41,  90,  93  j  Pint. 
Sail. 


ves.    (Appian,  B.  a  i.  40,  41,  90,  93  j  F 
29  1  Flor.  iii.  31  ;  Butrop.  v,  8.)     'Airoi 


is{« 


'<y.  L)  is 


rw.  a  D.] 

LA'MPBIAS  (Aa^irpfai),  aname  which  occurs 
three  times  in  the  history  of  tha&mily  of  Plutaich 
of  Chaeroneia. 

1.  The  grandfather  of  Plutareh.  (Jnton.  28; 
De  Defect.  Orac  8,  38, 46,  &c  ;  Syiupos.  L  5,  v.  6, 


2.  A  bcuther  of  Plutarch,  and  b  follow 


r  of  the 
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Peripatetic  philosophy.     (.%inj)os.  L  3,  8,  iL  2, 

S,  A  sou  of  Plutarch,  who,  according  to  Suidas 
(s.  V.  Aafnrpias)^  made  a  list  of  all  his  fetber's 
works.  This  list,  which  is  still  ejitant,  was  fiint 
p  blisbed  by  D.  Hoeschelius,  from  a  Florentine 
MS.,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Frankfort 
d  tion  of  Plutarch's  works.  It  is  also  printed  in 
F  bricins,  Sibl.  Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  159,  &c.,  with 
BO  le  additions  and  alterations  from  a  Venetian 
MS.  But  this  list,  though  it  is  preceded  by  a 
er  in  which  the  author  calls  himself  s  son  of 
P  tarch,  can  scarcely  be  the  production  of  so  near 
a  ■elation  and  contemporary  of  Piularcb,  for  it  con- 
tains works  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  have 


,  howt 


otlong 


unpossible  that  the  titles  of  these 
may  have  been  introduced  by  a  later  hand,  and 
that  the  groundwork  may  really  be  the  work  of 
Lamprias,  a  son  of  Plutarch.  (Comp.  A.  SehSfer, 
Cammed,  de  Libra  Vii.  Decern  Orator,  p.  2,  &c.) 

Another  person  of  the  name  of  Lamprias,  though 
it  is  perhaps  only  a  fictitioua  person,  occurs  in  Lu- 
uan.     (Dialog.  Meretr.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPRI'DIUS  AE'LIUS,  one  of  the  six 
"Sciiptores  Historiae  Auguslae"  [Capitolinub]. 
His  name  is  prefixed  to  the  biographies  o^  I.  Com- 
moduE  ;  2.  Ant^ininus  Diadmnenus ;  3,  Elagabalus, 
and  4.  Alexander  Severua  ;  of  which  the  first  and 
third  are  inscribed  to  Diocletian,  the  second  to  no 
one,  the  fouTtli  to  Constantine.  In  the  Pnla^no 
MS.  all  the  lives  from  Hadrianus  down  to  Alex- 
utder  Sevcrus  inclusive  are  attributed  to  Aelins 
SpsrUanus,  and  hence  Salmasins  has  conjeciuFed, 
with  great  plansiDilily,  that  he  is  one  and  the  same 
with  I^mpridiuB,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author 
in  full  was  Aelios  Lamptidins  SpartianuB,  a  sup- 
position in  some  degree  contirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Vopiscus,  in  refening  to  the  writers 
who  had  preceded  him,  makes  special  mention  of 
TrebeUIns  Pollio.  JuhijB  Capitolinus,  and  Aelius 
Lampridins  ;  but  says  not  a  word  of  gpartiBnus. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  examine  corefuliy  tllo 

scarcely  avoid  the  conclasion  that  they  are  from 
the  same  pen  with  those  of  M.  Aurdins  and  Ma- 
crinus,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Capitolinus. 
Again,  the  dedication  of  tfae  El^balns  to  Diocle- 
tian is  maniiestly  erroneous,  for  in  two  places  (c.  2, 
34)  Constantine  is  directly  addressed,  Rnd  in  the 
hitte;  passage  the  author  announces  an  inten^on, 
whieh  he  repeats  in  Alexander  Sevems  (c.  64),  of 

Constantino.  Wa  have  in  a  Ibrfner  article  [CiP^ 
TOLintie]  remarked  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  all  trustworthy  evidence,  to  assign  the 
pieces  which  form  this  collec^on  with  any  certainty 

&c.,  of  Lampridius,  see  Capitolinus.       [W.  R.] 
LA'MPROCLES  (AajiirpoBAijj).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Socrates.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  2  ;  Cobet.  Froeop. 
Xenoph.  p.  S7.) 

2.  An  Athenian  dithyrambic  poet  and  musician, 
from  whom  Athetmeus  quotes  a  few  words  (jiL  p. 
491,  c).  Plutarch  mentions  an  improvement 
which  he  made  iu  the  musical  strain  called  Mixo- 
lydian  (De  Mum.  16,  p.  1136,  e,  f.).  A  scholiast 
on  Plato  makes  him  the  pupil  of  A^thotles,  and 
the  teacher  of  Damon.  (SchoL  ia  Flat.  Akib.  I 
p.  387,  Bekker.)     The  ode  (o  Pallas,  which  is  te- 
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ferred  to  bf  Aristopliaiies  (Nui.  967\  wis  ascribed 
W  LamproclaB  by  Phrynichus,  though  EratosiheiieB 
and  others  aecribed  it  to  Phrynichus  bimeel^  vhile 
Bome  made  Ste^choms  its  aathor.  (Schol.  in 
Aristoph.  h  e.)  The  scholiast  vho  nialies  tbis 
BtatemeDt  cbIIb  Liimjnxicles  tbe  Bon  or  disciple  of 
Midon.  Thus  much  is  evident  trom  ail  accounts, 
tbat  Lamprocles  practised  a  severe  style  both  of 
poetry  and  masic,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  good 

Cod  of  thow  arts,  probably  the  sixth,  or,  at  the 
Jt,  the  beginning  of  the  iiftb  century  B.  c  (Fa- 
bric BSi.  Graat.  vol.  ii.  p.  127  ;  Schmidt,  Dialrib. 
in  DiSisnaib.  pp.  138—143  ;  Schneidewin,  Delect. 
I'oe).  Grate,  p.  463.)  [P.  8.] 

LAMPRUS  (AiyHTpJi),  tbe  hniband  of  Gsla- 
loia,    [Galjtbu,  No.  S.]  [L.  8.] 

LAMPRUS  {Aii/«rp«).  1.  A  teacher  of  music 
at  Athena  in  the  youth  of  Sociatea,  who  is  made 
by  Plalo  to  inejition  him  with  a  sort  of  ironical 
praise,  as  second  only  to  Connua.  (Meneii.  p.  336 ; 
comp.  Ath.  X.  p.  506,  f.)  We  learn  from  other 
sources  that  he  was  very  celebrated  as  a  muuciau. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  41,  d. ;  Pkt.  de  Mas.  31,  p.  1142  i 
Nepoe,  ^mm.  2.)  He  ia  said  t<i  have  been  the 
teacher  of  Sophocles  m  music  and  dancing.  (Ath. 
1.  p.  30,  £  ;  Vil.  Soph.)  This  statement,  and  the 
Inference  to  hia  death  by  Phrynichus  (op.  Ath.  ii. 
p.  41,  d.).  Ill  his  time  to  the  former  part  of  the 
fifib  century  n.  c 

3.  Of  Erythrae,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  teacher  of  Arislox- 
enna.     (Suid.  s. «.  'ApiirT6^iros.) 

3.  A  grammarian  mentioned  in  the  Sloffna  Ms- 
raliu  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  ii.  7.  (Fabric  BiU. 
OiaaiTol.ii.  p.  138.)  [P- S.] 

LAMPTER  (Raiivrifi),  L  e.   the    shming   or 

he  was  worshipped  at  Fellene  in  Achaia,  ivhete  a 
festival  called  Ao/iir^io  was  celebrated  in  his  ho- 
nonr.     (Paua.  vii.  27.  ?  3.)  {L.  S,] 

LAMPUS  (A^fiifBfj.  1.  One  of  the  aons  of 
A^typtna,     (ApoUod.  li.  I.  g  S.) 

2.  A  son  of  LaoDiedon,  and  father  of  Dolopa, 
was  one  of  the  Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  J?,  iii.  147, 
XT.  636,  xx.  338.) 

3.  The  name  of  twc  boraea,  one  belonging  to 
Eoa  (Horn.  Od.  xnui.  246  ;  Fnlgent^  M^.  i.  11), 
the  other  to  Hector.  (Horn.  //.  viii.  185.)  [L.  8.] 

LAMUS  (A^os). » SO"  rf  Poseidon,  ma  king 
ot  the  Laeatcygones.  (Horn.  Od.  jt.  81  ;  Euslath. 
ad  Halt.  p.  1649  s  Horat.  Oh™,  iii.  17, 1 ;  comp. 
Lahiits-)  [L,  S.] 

LAMY'NTHIUS  (Aaftiivflwi).  "f  Miletus,  a 
Greek  poet  of  uncertain  age,  who  celebrated  in  a 
lyric  poem  the  pnusea  of  hia  raifitrass  Lyde.  (Athen. 
aiii.  p.  697,  a-) 

LANASSA  (Atfrao-ffa),  daughter  of  Agathoclea, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  mamcd  to  Pynhus,  king 
of  Epeirua,  to  whom  she  brought  as  her  dower  the 
imporljint  island  of  Corcyra,  which  had  been  lately 
acquired  by  Aaathocles.  She  became  the  mother 
of  two  Bona,  Alexander,  the  successor  of  Pyirhns, 
and  Helenus  ;  but,  indignant  at  finding  herself 
neglected  by  her  husband  for  his  other  two  wives, 
who  were  both  of  baibarian  origin  [PvaauirBj,  she 
withdrew  to  Corcyra,  and  sent  to  Demetrius,  king 
of  Macedonia,  to  ofier  hira  at  once  her  hand  and 
(he  possession  of  the  island.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garriaon  in  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.     This  was  shortly  tefore 
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the  war  that  tfnninalcd  in  his  final    oveithiew, 
probably  in  3BKB.O.     (Plut.  Pyn-k.  9,10;  Diod. 
Exe.  HoeiA  xsi.  p.  490,  ziiL  p.  4S6  ;  Justin, 
iiiii.  3.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

LANA'TUS,  the  name  ot  a  family  of  the  Men- 
enia  gens,  which  was  of  great  dielinction  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  ispublic  Livy  (ii.  32),  speak- 
ing of  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatua  [see  beion.  No. 
1],  says  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  piehs  ;  but 
aa  thia  Agrippa  had  been  consul,  and  this  dignity 

he  must  have  been  a  patrician  ;  and,  coueequently, 
if  the  statement  of  Livy  ia  correct,  the  Laiinti  must 
have  been  mads  patridans,  piobably  duiing  the 
reign  of  one  of  tbe  later  Roman  hinge, 

1.  Aqkippa  MKNanitiK  C.  p.  Lanatub,  conaul, 
n.  c.  603,  witli  P.  Postumius  Tubertus,  conquered 
the  Sabinea  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
on  account  of  his  victorj.  In  the  struggles  between 
the  patiicians  and  plebeiana  he  ia  represented  as  a 
man  of  moderate  views,  who  had  the  good  fortune, 
rarely  to  he  found  in  dvil  strifus,  of  being  beloied 
and  trusted  by  both  parties.  It  was  owing  to  his 
mediation  that  tJie  first  great  rupture  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a  happy  and  peace- 
ful lenauiatioa  in  b.  o.  493  ;  and  it  was  upon  thia 
occaaion  he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  plebeians 
liis  well-known  feble  of  tbe  belly  and  its  members. 
He  died  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  as  he  did 
not  leave  sufficient  property  for  definjing  tbe  ex- 
pences  of  any  but  a  most  ordinary  tuueral,  he  was 

manner :  the  plebeians  had  rnade  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  the  puipose,  which  were  given  to  tho 
children  of  Lanatua,  afler  the  senate  had  insiated 
tliat  the  expencesof  the  funeial  ahould  be  paid  from 
the  treasury.  (Liv:  ii.  16,  33,  33  j  Dionys.  v. 
44— 47,  vi.  49—89,96;  Zonar.  vii.  13,14.) 

3.  T.  MbnenjusAqbippab  p.  C.  n.  Lanatus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  477  with 
C  Horatius  PulviUus.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  the  Fabii  were  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans  at 
and  T.  Lanatua,  who  waa  encamped  only 


wed  then 


ith  the  wishes  of  the 
ruling  party  ia  the  senate.  He  paid,  however, 
dearly  for  this  act  of  treachery.  The  Elruscana 
flushed  with  victory  defeated  his  army,  and  look 
pussession  of  the  Janjculus :  and  in  the  following 
year  the  tribunes  brought  him  to  trial  for  havijig 
neglected  to  assiat  the  Fabii.  As  they  did  not 
wish  for  the  blood  of  the  son  of  their  great  hene- 
faotur,  the  punishment  was  to  be  only  a  fine  of 
3000  asses.  Lanntus  was  condemned ;  and  he 
took  his  punishment  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  died  of  grief. 
(Liv.  ii.  61,  63  J  Dionys.  in.  18—37  ;  Died.  si. 
53  1  GelL  xvii.  21.) 

3.  T.  MsNBHius  Agriffab  f.  Agriffab  n. 
Lanatus,  called  by  Livy  Tiias,  and  by  Dionysius 
iuciW,  but  by  the  other  anthoritiea  7T(ms,  waa 
consul  with  P.  Seatiua  Capitolinus  Vaticanus,  B.C. 
463,  the  year  before  the  first  decemvicata.  (Uv. 
iii.  33  ;  Dionja.  I.  64  ;  Diod.  Jtli.  33.)  It  appears 
from  Festns  (s.o.  pee'ilatus)  that  the  consuls  ot 
this  year  had  aome^ing  to  do  with  the  lex  Aleinia 
Tarpeia,  which  had  been  passed  two  years  pre- 
viously, but  the  passage  in  Festus,  as  it  atanda  at 
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son  of  No.  2  and  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in 

During  their  consulebip  there  was  a  gieat  famine 
at  Home  ;  and  a  piaefectua  annonae  was  for  the 
fiist  tioie  appointed,  in  the  peraon  of  L.  Minnclua 
Augurinus  (Augubinus,  No.  6],'thoueli  it  was 
not  tiil  the  folloiring  year  that  the  great  straggle 
hetweeii  tlie  patricians  and  8p.  Maelius  came  to  a 
head.    (Liv.  iv.  12  i  Diod.xii.  36.) 

5.  AGniPri  MsNBNiua  T.  r.  AeaippAs  n. 
Lanatus,  a  brother  of  No,  4,  waa  consul  in  B.  o. 
439,  with  T.  QuinUus  Ca^tolinus  Barbatas  ;  but 
they  had  little  to  do  with  the  government,  as  T. 
Quintiua  was  forced  to  nominate  Cincinnatus  as 
dictator,  in  older  to  crush  Sp.  Maelius.  I^natus 
was  one  of  the  consular  tribuneB  in  B.  c  4Id,  and 
a  second  time  in  417.  (Lii.  ir.  13,  44,  47  ; 
Bind.  jii.  37,  xiii.  7.) 

6.  L.MKNXN[[isLAHATUS,wascoasDliirlnbune 
fijur  times,  first  in  b.  c  387,  secondly  in  380,  thirdly 
in  378,  and  fbntthly  in  376.  (Uy.  tL  B,  37  ; 
Biod.xT.  24,60,  71.) 

LA'NGARUS,  ting  of  tlie  Agriani,  a  con- 
tempniary  of  AJesander  the  Great,  witli  whom  ho 
ingratiated  himself  even  befon  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  rendered  Alexander  important  services  shortly 
aftor  his  accession,  in  his  expedition  against  the 
liiyriaus  and  Taukntians,  when  the  Aulariatae 
were  preparing  to  attack  liiin  on  his  march.  Lan- 
ganie  bj  an  invasion  of  their  territory  prevented 
them  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect.  Alex- 
ander conlerred  on  him  the  moat  distinguished 
marks  of  hia  regard  and  &voar,  and  promised  him 
his  half-  sister  Cynano  in  tnarriage  ;  but  Langams 
died  soon  after  his  return  home.  (Arrian,  i. 
6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LANICE  (Aai^),  the  nm^e  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  was  the  sister  of  Cleitue.  [CtBiTUS.] 
(Arrian,  iv.  9  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  129.)  By  CurtJUB 
(viii.  1)  she  is  called  Hellanice.  Her  two  »ins 
EiccOTupanied  Alexander  on  his  Asia^  expedi^on, 
and  had  feUcn  in  battle  before  the  deatli  of  Cleitus. 
Aooordii^  to  Curlius  they  fell  at  the  storming  of 
Miletus.  One  of  her  sons  was  named  Froteas. 
(Aelian,  F.  H.  ilL  26  ;  Athen.  /.  «.) '  He  is 
mentioned  as  bavuig  been  greatly  addicted  W 
drinking,  a  propenaty  which  his  descendants  seem 
to  have  inherited  from  hun.  A  Proleas,  son  of 
Andronicus,  is  men^oned  by  Arrian  (ii.  2) ;  bat 
the  statement  of  Curtius,  above  referred  to,  is 
against  our  supposing  him  to  be  the  son  of  Lanice,  as 
the  cantuto  of  Miletus  took  place  before  the  occasion 
on  wh'ich  he  is  mentioned  by  Arrian.     [C.  P.  M.] 

LAOCOON  <Aaoi«iBic),  a  Troian  hero,  who 
plays  a  promuienl  part  in  tlie  post-Homeric  legends 
about  Troy,  especially  in  the  1\Iqv  Tipais,  the 
substance  of  which  is  preaersed  in  Proclus's  Chre- 
BtomathiA.  He  was  a  son  of  Antenor  (Tsetz.  ad 
LysaiA.  347)  or  of  Acoe'tes  (Hygin.  Fab.  136), 
and  a  priest  of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Poseidon.  (Tzeis.  i.  e.  ;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  201,  with  Secv.  note.)  His  story 
runs  as  follows : — As  the  Greeks  were  unable  to 
take  Troy  by  force,  they  pretended  to  sail  home, 
leaving  beMnd  the  wooden  horse.  While  the 
Trojans  were  assembled  around  the  horse,  deliber- 
ating whether  they  should  draw  it  into  their  city 
or  destroy  it,  Laocoon  hastened  to  them  from  the 
city,  and  loiuily  cautioned  them  against  ^e  danger 
which  it  might  bring  upon  thera.  While  saying 
this  he  thrust  his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse. 
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Vug.  Am.  ii,  40,  &c.)  The  Trojans,  however, 
seolved  to  draw  it  into  the  city,  and  rejoiced  at 
he  peace  which  they  thought  they  had  gained  at 
mgth,  with  sacrifices  and  feasting;     In  the  mean- 


)   had  b 


brought  before  the  Trojans,  and  by  his  r 
trcacheiy  he  contrived  to  remove  evoiy  suspicion 
from  himself  and  the  wooden  horse.  When  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  and  Laocoon  was  preparing  to 
sacrifice  n  baU  to  Poseidon,  suddenly  two  fearful 
serpents  were  seen  swimming  towards  the  Trojan 
coast  from  Tenedoa.  They  rushed  towards  lio- 
coon,  who,  while  all  the  people  took  to  flight,  re- 
mained with  his  two  sons  standing  by  the  altar  of 
the  god.  (Vi^.(.c229;Hy8in./li4.136.)  Ths 
serpents  firat  entwined  the  two  boys,  and  then  the 
JaCher,  nho  vent  to  ihe  assistance  of  his  children, 
and  all  three  were  killed,  {Viig.  Am.  ii.  1 99— 
227  !  comp.  Q.  Smym.  xii.  398,  &c.  ;  Lycoph, 
347.)  The  serpents  then  hastened  to  the  araopolis 
of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind  the  shield  of 
Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon  suffered  this 
fearful  death  is  di^rently  staled.  According  to 
Virgil,  the  Trojans  tbooght  that  it  was  because  he 
had  run  liis  lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse,  but 
according  to  others  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Apollo,  he  bad  married  and  begotten  children 
(Hygin.  7.  o,),  or  because  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 

The  sublime  story  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  was  a 
fine  suhject  for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poets, 
and  was  therefore  frequently  treated  by  ancient 
poets,  such  as  Bacchytides,  Sophocles,  Enphorion, 
Lyaimachua,  the  Psendo-Peisander,  Virgil,  Petro- 
nius,  QuintuE  Smymaeus,  and  others.  But  Laocoon 
is  enufllly  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  as 
in  that  of  ancient  poetry  ;  and  a  magnificent  group, 
representing  the  &ther  with  his  two  sons  entwined 
by  the  two  serpenfa,  is  still  extant  It  was  dis- 
covered m  I60e,in  the  time  of  pope  Julius  II..  at 
Borne,  in  the  Setle  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiliue 
hill ;  and  the  pope,  who  knew  how  to  nppreoialo 
its  value,  pnrchased  it  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  where  it  had  been  found,  for  an  annual 
peufflon,  which  he  granted  to  him  and  his  femily. 
This  group  excited  the  greatest  admiration  from 
the  moment  it  was  discovered,  and  may  be  seen  at 
Rome  in  the  Vatican.  Good  casts  of  it  eiist  in  all 
the  mnseumB  of  Eiuflpe.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  4, 
11),  vho  calls  it  the  maaterwork  of  all  art,  says 
that  it  adorned  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
and  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  He  fnr- 
ther  states  that  the  whole  giMUp  consists  of  ore 
block  of  marble,  but  a.  more  accurate  observation 
shows  that  it  consists  of  five  pieces.  Respecting 
the  excellent  taste  and  wisdom  which  the  artists 
have  displayed  in  this  splendid  work,  see  Lessing, 
Lartcooa  oder  aber  die  OresasBn  der  MaJerei  vttd 
Poesie  ;  Heyne,  AntigaarUche  Avfsaici,  ii.  p.  1 — 
62 ;  Thiersch,  Epo^us,  p.  322  ;  Welcker,  das 
Acadent.  Kunatjavseum  2U  Bonr^  p,  27,  &o. 

Another  personage  of  the  name  of  Laocoon  is 
mentioned  among  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  192.)  [L,  S.] 

LAOCOOSA  (AooKiicoira),  the  wife  of  Apha- 
reua,  and  mother  of  Idas.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  206  ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iii.  10-  ^  3,  who,  however,  calls  the 
mothsr  of  Idas  Arene.)  [V.  S] 

LAO'DAMAS  (AooS^uni)     1,  A  son  of  Alei- 
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kiiig  of  the  PhaeaciaDs,  and  Aret 


a  the 


of  hia  fetlier.     (Horn,  Od.  »ii.  170,  vii 
116,  SBt  180,370.) 

3.  A  soa  of  Aotenar,  was  ^in  at  Troy  hy  Elie 
Teliunonian  Ajai.     (Hom.ii.  iv.  616.) 

3.  A  son  of  Etencles,  and  Idng  of  Thebes ;  ii 
his  youth  he  had  been  under  the  guardianship  of 
Creon.     (Paus.  L  39.  %  2.)     It  waa  in  his  reig 
that  the  Epigoni  marched  against  Thehes.    Lai>di 
mas  offered  them  a  battle  on  the  river  Glieaa,  and 
slew  (heir  ]eader  Aegzalens,  but  he  himself  was 
kiUed  by  Alcniaeon.    ( Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  3.)  Others 
related,  that  after  the  tettlc  was  lost,  laodai 
Sed  in  tlie  night  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  i 
took  refi^  in  the  tenicory  at  the  Encheletini 
iUyricuni.  (Pa^l^  ii,  5.  §  7i  Herod,  t.  61.)  [L.  &1 

LAODAMEIA  (Aaoddfina).  1.  A  daughlei 
ef  Bellerophontes,  became  by  Zeus  the  mother  ol 
Saipedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis  while  she 
was  engaged  in  weaving.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  197 — 
205.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aonstus,  and  wife  of  Protein- 
lans.  As  the  latter,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
joined  the  Greeks  in  their  espe^iiion  against  Troy, 
and  was  the  iiist  that  was  kilted  Oiere,  Laodameia 
sued  far  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  lie  allowed  to 
convene  with  him  only  for  three  hours.  The  re- 
quest was  granted :  Hermes  led  Protesilaus  back 
to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a 
■eeond  tune,  Laodiuneia  died  with  him.  (Ov, 
Hsroid.  lia.  £i>.  ae  Poi^  iii.  1,  110  ;  Catull.  64. 
74,  &c;  Lncian.Dio;.  Mori.  xiiiL  1;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  Ti.  447.)  A  later  tradition  slates,  that  after 
the  second  death  of  Protesilaus,  Laodameia  made 
an  image  of  her  hasband,  to  which  she  payed  di- 
vine honours  ;  but  as  her  father  Acastiia  interfered, 
and  commanded  her  to  hum  the  image,  she  herself 
leaped  into  the  fire.     (Hygin.  Fai.  103,  104.) 

3.  Adaughterof  Amycks  and  Biamede,andthe 
mother  of  Triphylas  by  Areas.  (Paus.  i.  9.  %  3.) 
Some  writers  call  her  Leaneira.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9. 
§1.) 

4.  The  nturse  of  Orestes,  is  aiso  called  Acslnoe. 
(SchoL  ad  J^ohIm  Pylh.  li.  25  ;  ad  Aesoh^  Ch^e^k. 
731  j  comp.  AssiNOSr) 

6.  A  daughter  of  ^cmaeon,  and  wife  of  PeleuB. 
(Sch  1    d  Horn.  IL  a.  684.)  [L.  S.J 

LAOTMCE  (AmSIbi,).  1.  A  Hyperborean 
msid       who,  together  with  Hyperoche,  and  five 

mpa  3,  waa  sent  from  the  country  of  the  Hy- 
pe bore  to  ctury  eacriSces  to  the  island  of  Qelos. 
(H  rod        33.) 

A       mph,  by  whom  Phoroneus  became  the 
Eith       f  Ap  s  and  Niobe.     (Apollod.  ii.  1.  i  I.) 

3  A  d  ghter  of  Cinyras,  and  the  mother  of 
Sljmphalns  and  Pereus.  (Apollud.  iii,  9.  g  1,  14. 
§3-) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Helioaon.  (Horn.  It.  iii.  123;  Paua.  x. 
26.)  According  to  another  tnidijon,  she  was  the 
beloved  of  Acamaa,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who,  with 
Diomedes,  went  as  ambassador  to  Troy,  and  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Mnnitus.  ( Par- 
then.  Erot.  1 6.)  On  the  death  of  this  son,  I^- 
dice,  in  her  grief,  leaped  down  a  precipice  (Lycoph. 
497),  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  (Tzeli, 
ad  Lycopk.  51 3,  547.)  Pausaiiias  {L  c.)  saw  her 
represented  in  the  Leatie  of  Delphi,  among  the 
captive  Trojan  women.  Hyginus  (FiA.  101)  calls 
her  the  wife  of  Telephua. 

5.  A   daughter  of  Agameumon   and   CljtMm- 
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nestra  (Horn.  //.-  ii.  146),  hut  the  tragic  poets  cafl 
herElectni.     (Hesych.  a.  c.  ;  Electra.) 

6,  A  daughter  of  Agapenor,  who  founded  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite  at  Tegea,  and 
sent  to  Athena  Alea  apeplas  from  Cyprus.  (Pans, 
viii.  6.  §  3,  63.  g  2.)  [L.S.] 

LAO'DICE  (Anotlini).  1.  Wife  of  Antiochus, 
a  general  of  distinction  in  the  service  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  mother  of  Selencus,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy.  It  was  pretended,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream  which  she  had,  that  Apollo 
waa  the  real  father  of  her  child.  {Justin,  iv.  4.) 
No  less  than  five  cities  were  founded  by  Seleucus 
in  diflerent  parts  of  his  dominions,  which  bore  in 
her  honourtbe  name  of  Laodiceia.     (Appian,  Sgr, 

2.  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  king  of  Syria, 
and  mother  of  Selencua  Call  in  icua.  According  to  Eu- 
aebiue  (li:uaBb.^rwi.  p.  161),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Achaeua,  probably  the  aama  as  the  father  of 
Antiochis,  who  was  mother  of  Attains  L,  kuig  of 
Pergamus.  (See  Clinton.  F.  II.  iii.  pp.  310,  401 .) 
The  statement  of  Polyaenus  (viii.  60),  that  she 


erroneous.  (Sea  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sdirifl-f.  '.  .  , 
Droysen,  Hdleah-m.  ii.  p.  317.)  By  the  peace 
conduded  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
deIphus.(B.  c.  348),  it  was  agreed  that  the  former 
should  marry  Berenice,  the  ^ater  of  the  Egyptian 
monarah,  and  should  not  only  put  atvay  Laodice, 
but  declare  her  children  illegitimate.  Ant^ochue 
complied  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  he  hoard  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  he  hastened  to  recal  Laodice  and 
her  children.  The  latter,  however,  either  mia- 
tmsting  her  husband's  constancy,  and  apprehensive 
of  a  second  change,  or  in  revenge  for  the  s%hl 
already  put  upon  her,  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
-  an  end  to  hia  life  by  poison  (b.  c.  246)  ;  at  the 
e  time  artfully  canceling  his  death  until  she 
taken  all  neceasary  meaaurea,  and  waa  able  to 
establish  her  son  Seleucus  at  once  npon  the  throi 


order  the  . 


of  her 


jho  were  put  to 
death  iii  the  eaered  grove  of  Daphne,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge.  An  incidental  notice,  preserved 
to  us  by  Athenaeus  (liii.  p.  593),  shotvs  that  these 
were  far  from  being  the  only  victims  aaciificed  to 
her  vengeance.  But  she  did  not  long  retain  the 
power  acquired  by  so  many  crimes.  The  people  of 
Syria  broke  out  into  revolt ;  and  Ptolemy  Euecgetes 
having  invaded  the  kingdom,  to  avenge  his  sister's 
fate,  oveitan  almost  the  whole  country.  According 
to  Appian,  laodice  herself  tell  into  his  hands,  and 
was  put  to  death  ;  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary  (De 
Fralem.  Amor.  18,  p..  489),  represents  her  as  sur- 
'iving  this  war,  and  afterwards  stimulating  her 
•Dungest  son,  Antiochus  Hicntc,  to  make  war  on 
lis  brother  Seleucus.  (Apfdan,  %-.  65,  66  ; 
rusdn.  xxvii.  1 ;  Polynen.  xiii.  50  ;  Hieronym.  ad 
Dankl.  xi. ;  Vai.  Mai.  ix.  1 4,  est  91  ;  Plin,  H.  iV. 
ii,  10.)  Besides  these  two  sona,  Laodice  had  two 
lughters,  one  of  whom  waa  married  to  Mithri- 
itea  IV.,  king  of  Pontua,  the  other  to  Ariarathes, 
ing  of  Cappadocia.  (Buseb.  ..Jjw.  p.  164.)  Both 
:these  are  called  by  dif&rent  authora  Stratonice  ; 
but  Niebuhr  has  conjectured  {Kl.  ScMJi.  p.  361 ) 
ily  one  of  them  really  bore  that  name,  and 
the  other  that  of  Laodice. 

3,  Wife  of  Seleucua  Callinicus,  waa,  according 
to  the  express  statenienl  of  Poljbiua  (iv.  51,  viii. 
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22),  a  nster  of  AiidromachuB,  the  father  of  Aehae- 

o£  the  preceding,  but  Niebuht  {El.  Sciri/L  p.  263), 
who  hJIs  her  so,  tas  erroneously  msje  her 
dottier  of  Andromachua,  instead  of  hia  ^ster, 
and  Drojsen  (Hsllsnina.  ToL  ii.  p.  347)  has  feUen 
into  the  same  mistake.  Great  confusion  certainly 
exists  concerning  the  two,  but  theie  eeema  no 
teaaon  to  donbt  tho  authority  of  Poijhius;  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  tfie  Achaeus  who  is 
/nentioned  by  Eusehius  as  lather  of  No.  2,  v/as  the 
same  as  the  fittlicr  of  AndromHchus.  She  wae  the 
mother  of  Seleucus  Ceiaunus  and  Antiochua  the 
Gi-eat. 

i.  Wife  of  AntiochuE  the  Ctreat,  waa  a  daughter 
of  Mithrldatea  IV.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  grand- 
.  2.     She  was  mmried  to  An^ochus 

elnimed  queen  by  him  at  Antioch  before  he  set  ont 
on  his  expedition  sgainst  Moion.  The  birth  of  hei' 
eldest  son^  AntiochnSf  took  place  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  on  thEit  exhibition.  (Folyb.  t. 
43,  66.)  She  was  the  mother  of  font  other  sons, 
and  four  daughters,  who  will  lie  found  enumerated 
under  AfinoeHus  III. 

■  S.  Wife  of  Achaeus,  the  cousjn  and  adversary 
of  AnUochua  the  Great,  waa  a  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, being  also  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  IV., 
king  of  Pontns.  (Polyk  ™i  32.)  When  Achaeus 
fell  into  the  power  of  Antiochus  (b-  c-  314)  Lao- 
dice  was  left  in  possesuan  of  the  citadel  of  Sardis, 
in  which  she  held  out  fnr  a  time,  but  was  quickly 
compelled  by  the  disseiisiotia  among  bet  own  troops 
toanrrendertoAntiochns.  (W.  viii.  33.)  Polybina 
incidentally  mentions  that  this  princess  was  brought 
up  before  her  miirriage  at  Selge,  in  Piudia,  under 
tiie  eare  of  Logbasis,  a  citizen  of  that  place.  ( Id, 
y.7i,> 

8.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Qieat  by  his  wife 
Laodice  [No.  4].  She  was  married  to  her  eldest 
brother  Anliochus,  who  died  In  his  lathei's  hfe- 
Ume,  B.D.  195.  (Appian,  Syr.  4  ;  Liv.  xiiv.  15.) 
Fioelich  supposes  her  to  have  been  after  >vards 
married  to  her  younger  brother  Seleucus  IV.,  and 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  Demetrius  Sotei',  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  authority  lor  this  statement. 

7.  Daughter  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was 
married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  ( Polyb. 
iivi.  7  ;  Liv.  ilii.  12  i  Inscr,  Del.  op.  Marm. 
ArmiM.NoAl.)  The  marriage  is  spoken  of  by 
Polybins  in  the  year  n.  c.  J  77,  as  having  then  lately 
taken  place. 

8.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanea,  and 
therefore  Ri'st  cousin  of  the  preceding.  She  is  tirst 
mentioned  as  being  taken  to  Rome  by  Hemcleidcs, 
when  he  deletminod  to  set  up  the  claim  of  the  im- 
postor Alesandet  Balas  against  Demetrius  Soter, 
who  at  th-it  Ume  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria.  In 
the  decree  of  the  senate  in'  their  favour  Laodice  is 
ansociated  with  her  supposed  brother  Aleiander, 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  v/as  proclaimed  qneen 
together  with  him  after  the  defeat  of  Demetrius. 
(Polyb.  xxiiii.  14,  IG.)  It  seems  much  more 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  "  Laodice  rcginEi,''  men- 
tioned in  the  epitome  of  Livy  (lib.  1.)  as  being 
snbaequently  put  to  death  by  Alexander's  minister 
Ammonius,  is  llie  person  in  gues^on,  than  the  wife 
of  Demetrius  (as  supposed  by  Visconti,  TconBgrapiie 
Grecgan,  lorn.  ii.  p.  324,  and  Millingen,  Aneknl 
Coins  ofCiilei  and  Kieffs,  p.  78),  of  whom  we  have 
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9  and  10.  Two  daughters  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
otherwise  miknown,  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
(Eueeb.  Arm.f.  167.) 

11.  Wife  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
by  whom  she  bad  six:  sons,  all  of^whom,  except  the 
youngest,  she  successively  put  to  death,  in  order 
that  she  herself  might  G<lntinue  to  exercise  the  su- 
preme power  in  then:  name  without  interference. 
At  length  the  people  levolled  by  her  cruelties,  lose 
in  insurrection  against  her,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
life.    {Justin.  ixxvii.l.) 

12.  Wife  and  also  Hster  of  MithridalBsEupator 
(commonly  called  the  Great),  king  of  Ponlas. 
During  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  deceived 
by  a  report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free  scope  to  her 
amours  ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  on  his 
return  attempted  his  life  by  poison.  Her  designs 
were,  however,  betrayed  to  Mithridates,  who  im- 
mediately put  her  to  death.     (Jnstm.  xxivii.  3.) 

13.  Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator, 
married  to  Ariarathes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  waa  assasisi- 
nalcd  by  Gordius,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithridates, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  for  herself  and  her 
two  sons,  she  tlirew  herself  into  the  anna  of  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  she  manied,  and 
put  in  possession  of  Cappadoda.  The  tevoiutions 
that  followed  are  rehlled  under  Abiabathbs. 
After  the  death  of  her  two  sons,  she  joined  with 
Nicomedes  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  imposlar 
upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  even  went  to 
Rome  to  hcai  witness  in  pereon  that  she  had  liad 
three  sons  by  Ariarathes  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  claim  of  the  pretender  was  rejected  by  the 
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14.  A  qneen  of  the  Gnindeni,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  when  Antiochus  X.,  king  of  Syria,  came  to 
her  assistance,  but  was  Itiiled  in  battle.  (Joseph. 
Aitxili.  13.  {  4.)  [E.H.B.] 

LAO'DICUS  (AndBiMs),  a  Hyperborean  hero, 
who,  together  with  Hyperochus  and  Pyrrhns,  came 
lo  assist  the  Delpbians  against  the  Gauls.  (Pans. 
i.  4.  §  4,  X.  23.  g  3  i  comp.  Herod,  viii.  39.)  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  Pansanins 
the  common  reading  is  'AftnB6itos  or  Atto^Axoi, 
where  Miiller  writes- Aiu!S«dj.  [L.  S.J 

LAO'DOCDS  (AnoBiSm!),  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia,  a  brother  of  Dorua  and  Polypoethes,  in 
Curetis,  was  killed  by  Aetoius.  (ApoIIod.  i.  7. 
}  6.) 

2.  A  sou  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and  a  brother  of 
Taloos,  look  part  m  the  expedition  of  the  Ai^- 
nauts,  and  in  that  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
(ApoIIod.  iii,  6.  §  4  J  ApoIIon.  Rhod.  i.  119;  Vnl. 
Flaea  i.  358;  Orph.^f^H.  146.) 

3.  A  son  of  Anlenor.     (Hom.  II.  iv.  87.) 

4.  The  friend  and  charioteer  of  Antilochus. 
(Hom.  //,  xvii.  699.)  [L.  S.] 

LAO'GORAS  (Aao-ySpas),  a  king  of  the  Dry- 
opes,  was  Eiliied  with  the  Lapith^e  against  Aegi- 
mins,  but  was  slain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§7.)  [L.S.] 

LAffMEDON  (AiUi/iBwr),  a  king  of  Trey,  the 
son  of  lius  and  Eurydice,  and  the  father  of  Priam, 
Tiehonua,  Lauipus,  Clytius,  Hicetaon,  and  Buco- 
lion.  (Hom.  it  ii.  336,  &c,  vi,  23 ;  Apollod,  iii, 
13.  §  3.)  His  wife  is  caUed  Stry-mo,  or  Rhoeo, 
Placia,  Thoosa,  ZeuKippe,  or  Lencippe.  (Apollod. 
/.  c ,- Schol.  ai/ /foiB.  fi,  iii.  250 ;  TietB.  orf  ijrei^ii. 
18.^  Apollodorus  further  mentions  three  daughters 
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LAOMEDON. 


of  his,  vis^  Hesiane  or  Theaneira,  Cilln  Had  Ast;- 
ncke  instead  o(  vihom  others  mendon  Aettijtis, 
M:  d  a  e,  and  Prockia.  (Tzetz,  ad  Lgatph. 
232  467  92  When  Laomedon  boill  Troy, 
pDs  d  and  Apolln,  n-ho  bad  I'evcilted  against 
/  a,  w  d  Died  to  BorvH  Laomedon  fbi  wages, 
(ind  ac  rdmg  y  Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
« hil  Ap  a  leaded  to  the  king's  flocks  on 
M  Ha.  (Horn.  H.  ixl  446,  comp.  Tii.  452.) 
According  some,  Poaeidoti  waB  as^ted  m  the 
b     d    g  h     walla  by  Aaacua;  and  the  part 

n  u  ted  by  he  latter  was  the  weakest,  where 
hfl  wall  m  ^h  be  destroyed.  (Pind.  01.  viii.  41, 
w  h  h  Sh  aaiSchalail  Sarip.  Ore>l.ld7i.) 
Ap      dm  5S)    stales    that   Poseidon    and 

Apollo  came  to  Laomedon  of  their  own  accord,  in 
order  to  try  hhn.  When  the  two  goda  had  done 
their  work,  Laomedon  refused  them  the  reward  he 
had  promised  them,  aod  expelled  them  from  his 
dominions.  (Horn,  IL  xxi.  441,  &c.  ;  Herat.  Gam. 
iii.  3,  21.)  According  to  a  tiadition  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Poseidon  punished  the  breach  of  pro- 
mise by  sendhig  a  marine  monster  into  the  territory 
of  Troy,  which  lavnged  the  whola  country.  By 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were  obliged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sai^ifice  a  maiden  to  the 
monster ;  and  on  one  oecaeion  it  was  decided  by 
lot  that  Hesioue,  the  daaghler  of  lAomedon  hun- 
self,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened  that 
Heracles  was  just  (etuming  from  hia  eipedlUon 
against  the  Ainazons,  and  he  promised  to  s&ve  the 
maiden,  if  laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
wtiich  TroB  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Qanymedes.  Laomedon  promised 
to  give  them  to  H^acles,  but  again  broke  his  word 
when  Heracles  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved 
Hesione.  Hereupon  HeraclessaiTedwithasqnadron 
of  six  ebips  against  Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon, 
with  all  his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and 
gave  Hesione  lo  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her 
brother  Priaro  with  her  veil.  (Horn.  fl.  v.  36fi, 
640,  &c  utiii.  348;  SchoL  iirf  iZ.  ix.  14S,  iii, 
442  ;  Apoilod.  ii.  6.  §  9,  6.  g  4 1  Died.  iv.  33,  49  i 
Hygin.  Fab.  as.)  Hie  tomb  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Scaean  gate }  and  it  was  believed 
that  Troy  would  be  safe  so  long  as  the  tomb  re- 
laained  uninjured,  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  241;  Ov. 
Met.  xi.  696.) 

There  is  another  mythical  person  of  the  name 
of  Laomedon  (Apoilod.  ii.  7.  g  B).  [L.  S.] 

LAO'MBDON  {Aaa^Sair)  of  Mytilene,  son 
of  Laiiohus,  was  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
appfora  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  his  con- 
fidence even  faelbre  the  death  of  Fhihp,  as  he  was 
one  of  those  bauished  by  that  monarch  (together 
with  his  brother  Brigyius,  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and 
others)  for  taking  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  young 
piince.  (Anian.  Jtiab.  iii.  6.)  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  Laomedon,  in  common  with  the  others 
who  iiad  snared  on  this  occasion,  was  held  by 
Alexander  in  the  highest  honour :  ha  accompanied 
him  to  Asia,  where,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Persian  language,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chai^  of  the  captives.  (Arrian.  I.  e.)  Tliongh 
his  name  is  not  afterwards  mentioned  duiing  the 

joyed  is  eadiciently  attested  by  his  obtaining  in  the 
division  of  the  provinces,  after  the  kuig's  death,  the 
important  government  of  Syria.  (Diod.  sviii.  3  ; 
Arrian,  ap.  Pioi.  p.  69,  a  ;  Dexipp.  ap.  Phot  p. 
'64,  a  ;  Justm.  xiil  i  ;  Curt.  x.  ID ;  Appian.  ^r. 


LAPHRIA. 
52.)  This  he  was  still  allowed  to  retain  on  the 
second  partition  at  Triparadeisus,  but  it  was  nnt 
long  before  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele 
Syria  excited  the  cupidity  of  his  powerful  neighbour 
Ptolemy.  The  Egyptian  king  at  first  offered  Iiao- 
medon  a  large  sam  of  money  in  exchange  £or  hia 
government  ;  but  the  latter  having  rejected  hia 
overtures,  he  sent  Nieaner  with  an  army  to  invade 
Syria.  Laomedon  wasnuable  lo  offer  any  eifectu^ 
resistance :  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Nicanor,  and 
sent  into  Egypt,  fl™n  wience,  however,  he  ma- 
naged lo  eSecl  his  escape,  and  join  Aleetas  in 
Pisidia.  (Arrian.  op.  F&ol.  p.  71,  b  ;  Died,  iviii. 
38,  43  i  Appian,  S^.  62.)  There  can  be  no  doabt 

Alcetas,  Attalue,  and  the  other  surviving  partizana 
of  Perdiccas  against  Antigonua,  and  shared  in  iha 
final  overthrow  of  that  party  (b.  c.  320),  bat  hia 
mdisidual  fhte  is  not  mentioned.  [E.  H.  E] 

LAON  (Aduf),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  ia 
mentioned  by  Stobaeus  (F/or.  cixiiL  5),  and  of 
whose  works  a  angle  line  is  preserved  by  Dicae- 
acchus.  (  VS.  Qraee.  p.  28,  ed.  Buttmann.)  It  ii 
doubtful  whether  he  belongs  to  the  old  or  to  th« 
middle  comedy.  (Meineke,  Hist  Cril.  Com.  Grace. 
pp.  493,  493  !  Fabric.  SibL  Graeo.  vol.  ii.  p. 
453.)  [E.  S.] 

LAO'NICUS  CHALCOCONDYLES.  [Chal- 

LAffNOME  (AoopJ/iit),  the  wife  of  Afcaens, 
and  mother  of  Amphitryo.  (Pans.  viiL  14  ;  Am- 
PHITRVO.)  [L.  S.] 

LAOPHONTE  {Aaoit>i<nn),  a  daughter  of 
Pleuron,  and  wife  of  ThestiuB,  by  whom  she  had 
Althaea  and  Lelo.  (Apoliod.  i.  7.  g  7  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apdlm.  liluid.  i.  146.)  [L.  S.] 

LAOTHOE  (AooWtj),  a  daughter  of  Altes, 
Icing  of  the  Leleges:  she  became  by  Priam  the 
mother  of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  (Horn.  II.  iii. 
86.)  IL.  S.] 

LAPEKSAE  (Aai/,.™  oc  AairV"')-  »  '^ 
name  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  they  derived  from  tlie 
Attic  demus  of  Lapersae  {Txetz.  ad  I^copi.  6li, 
1369),  or,  according  to  others,  fiom  a  mountain  in 
Laconia.  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  Aavipaa  ;  Euslsth, 
ad  Horn.  pp,23l),  295.)  [L.  S.] 

LAPE'RSIUS  (AaripffiO!),  a  Surname  of  Zens, 
derived  &om  the  Attic  demus  of  Lapetsae.  (Lycoph. 
1369,  with  the  Schol.)  [L.  S.] 

LAPHAES  (Aafal,!),  of  Phlius,  a  statuary  of 
the  early  period  of  Greek  art.  His  wooden  statne 
of  Heracles  at  Sicyon  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(ii.  10.  {  1),  who  also  conjectured  that  the  colossal 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  at  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 

bhince  in  style  between  it  and  the  Heracles  (vii. 
26.  §3,  ore).  [P.S.] 

LAPHttAEUS  (Aa(./»ro!),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
at  Calydon.  (Strah.  x.  p.  459,  where,  however,, 
some  read  ABBpn?oi.)  [L.  S.] 

LA'PHRIA  (Aoi^Ib),  a  surname  of  Arlemia 
among  the  Caiydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  was  inti'oduced  at  Naapaetus  and 
Pattae,  in  Achaia.  At  the  latler  place  it  was  not 
established  til!  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  became 
the  occasion  of  a  great  annual  festival.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §  6,  vii.  18.  g  6,  &c. ;  Schol.  ad  Burip.  OreiL 
1087)  The  name  Lapbria  was  traced  back  to  s 
hero,  Laphrius,  EanofCastaltus,whowaBEaidta  hava 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon.  laphria  was 
alsoaEUmameof  Athena.  (Lycoph,  356.)    [I~  S.] 
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LAB. 

LAPHY'STIUS  (Aa-pi^ias).  1,  A  auninme 
of  Zeoij  which  was  derived  either  from  Mount 
Laphystiua  in  Boeotla,  or  from  the  Tarb  Aofi^- 
ffdv,  to  flee,  BO  that  it  nM»ld  be  synonymous  with 
*i((toi:  a  third  '      ' 


lares: 
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!  .offered  to  him  in  early  time  (Phus. 
i.34.g2,ix.34.H-) 

2.  A  sumamB  of  Dionysus,  Irom  the  Boeotinn 
mountdn  laphystjus,  whence  the  female  Bac- 
chantes were  cailed,  in  the  Macedonian  dmlect^ 
LaphystiEie.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lya^jL  I23b  Miiller, 
Oretom.  p.  IfiO,  Sd  edit.)  [US.] 

LAPIS,  the  atone,  a  surname  of  Jipilcr  at 
Home,  as  we  see  from  the  etpreosion  Joiiem  La- 
pidemjurare.  (Cic  ad  FaiK.  TO  13  Gell  i  21; 
Polyb.  iii.  26.)  It  naa  formerly  bel  eTed  that 
Jnpiter  Lapis  was  a  stone  statue  of  the  gad,  or 
originally  a  rude  etone  eorving  as  a  symbol,  around 
which  people  aesembled  for  the  purpose  of  tvor- 
thipping  Jupiter.  But  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
li'dged  that  the  pebble  or  flint  stone  was  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
some  representa^ona  of  Jupiter,  he  held  a  stone  in 
his  hand  instead  of  the  thunderbolt  (Amob.  adv. 
Gent.  iy.  SB.)  Sueb  a  stone  {lapis  OytitoUtais,  Au- 
gust. De  Ch.  Dei,  ii.  29)  was  even  sat  up  as  a 
svmboHc  represenlation  of  the  god  himself.  (Serv. 
ad  dm.  vili.  641.)  When  a  treaty  was  to  be 
concluded,  the  aacred  symbols  of  Jnpiter  were 
is  temple,  viz.  his  eeeplre,  the  pebble 


and  grass  from  the  district  of  the  temple,  for  (he 
purpose  of  sn  earing  by  them  (per  Jovem  Lapidaa 
^lauTv  Liv  i  24,1X1  43,  Fest  i.  v.  Ferelrtus). 
A  pebble  or  flmt  stone  was  also  used  by  the  Ro- 
m-uis  m  kilhng  the  ammal,  when  an  oath  was  to 
be  aaampanied  by  a  sacriRce ,  and  this  custom 
nas  probably  a  remnant  of  very  early  times, 
Hhpn  metal  instruments  were  not  yet  used  for 
such  purposes.  (Fest  a  v  Lapidem  Sitieem ; 
conip  Liv  i.  24,  is.  6,  Polyb  m  26  ;  Plut  Sull. 
10.)  {L.a] 

LA'PITHES  (Aonrfflijr),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Slilbe,  the  brother  of  Contaums,  and  husband  of 
Orsinome,  the  daughter  ot  Eurynomus,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Phorbas,  Triopas,  and 
Periphas.  He  was  regarded  aa  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lnpithae  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  (Hom. 
II.  ni.  128  i  Diod.  ir.  69,  v.  61.)  They  were 
governed  by  Peirithous,  who  being  a  son  of  Iiion, 
ivaa  a  half-brother  of  the  Cantaara.  The  latter, 
therefore,  deruanded  their  share  in  their  ^ther^ 
kingdom,  and,  aa  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
war  arose  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  waa  tMminated  by  a  peace.  But 
when  Peirithous  married  Hippodameia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  solemnity,  a  bloody  war,  stirred 
by  Ares,  broke  out  between  Iho  Lapithae  and  Cea- 
tuurs,  in  which  the  latter  were  dejeated  ;  but  the 
Lapithae  were  afterwards  humbled  by  Heracles. 
(Horn.  Od.  iii.295,fl.  niL  128,  181 ;  Orph.  Argon. 
413  ;  Diod.  iv.  70  ;  Pans,  i,  7.  §  2,  v.  10.  §  8  ; 
Strab.  ij[.p.  439  ;  Ov,  Met.  xii.  210,  &o. ;  Horat 
Owm,  i.  Is.  5  ;  PUn.  S.  N.  iv.  8,  15,  xxxvl 
5,  4.)  IL.  S.] 

LARA.    [Labunda.] 

LARrNTIA.    [AccA  Labbntia.] 

LAii  or  LARS  (Atf/mj,  Plut  Paplk.  1 6,  Aiipoi, 


31),  V 
e  by  Poraeni 


ind  Tolu 


and  frol 


e  read  ot  Lar  Herni 
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448,  This  word  is  supposed  by  many  to  liava 
signified  "Lord"  in  the  Etmacan,  (Val.  Max. 
De  Nomit,.  el  Praeaom.  ;  Liv.  ii.  9,  iv,  17,  iii  65.) 
LARES.  The  worship  of  the  Laros  at  Rome 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
that  of  both  was  nualognus  to  tho  liero  worship  of 
the  Cre«Its.  The  name  Lar  is  Etruscan,  and  signiBes 
lord,  king,  or  hero.     The  Lares  may  be  divided 

publwi,  and  the  farmer  wore  the  Munea  of  a  house 
iMsed  to  the  dignity  of  heroes.  So  long  as  the  house 
waa  the  place  where  the  dead  were  buried  (Serv. 
ad  Aea.  v.  64,  vi.  163V  the  Manes  and  Lares  must 
have  been  more  nearly  identical  than  afterwards, 
although  the  Manes  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  place  of  burin],  while  the  Lares  were  mors 
parUcularly  the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth 


ndthe> 
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been  said,  it  was  not  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead 
that  were  honoured  as  Lares,  but  only  the  spirits 
of  good  men.  It  ia  not  certjun  whether  the  spirits  of 
women  could  become  Lares ;  but  from  the  sagra^- 
daria  in  Fulgentius  (De  Prise.  Serm.  p.  xt  ed. 
Lersch.),  it  has  been  inferred  that  children  dying  be- 
fore they  were  40  days  old  might  become  Lares. 
(Comp.  Nonius,  p.  1 1 4  ;  Diomed.  i.  p.  379.)  All  the 
domestic  Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiaTis, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  first  originator  of  tho 
^unily,  corresponding  in  some  measure  with  the 
Greek  ^pas  imimiias,  whence  Dionyeiua  (iv.  2) 
caUs  him  i  ko'^  otidaf  Upaa.  (Comp.  Plut.  Da 
Fort.  Itom.  10  1  and  more  especially  Plin.  II.  N. 
Txxvi.  70  i  Plant.  Ar^luL  Prolog.)  The  Lar  &mi- 
liajia  was  inseparable  from  tha  family  ;  and  when 
tho  kttec  changed  their  abode,  the  Lar  went  with 


them 


(Plant.  T-rin 


10.) 


:pre!sly  distingnished  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  Kii.  8)  from  the  domestic  or  privata 
ones,  and  they  were  worshipped  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  in  all  the  towns  regulated  according  to  a 
Roman  or  Latin  model.  ( Hertsberg,  Os  Diis  Rom. 
Pair,  p,  47.)     Among  the  Lares  public!  we  have 

who  are  in  reality  tho  same,  and  differ  only  in 

SeiV.us  Tulliua  is  said  to. have  instituted  their 
worship  (Plin.  H.  N.  iiivi.  70)  i  and  when  An- 
gnstus  improved  the  Kgnlations  of  the  city  made 
by  that  king,  he  also  renewed  tho  worship  of  the 
public  LEires.  Their  name.  Lares  praestiles,  cha- 
rseterisos  them  as  the  protecting  spirits  of  the  city 
(Ov.  Fait.  V.  1 34),  in  which  they  had  a  temple  in 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that  is,  near  a 
ooranitum,  whence  they  might  bo  called  compitales. 
(Solin.  1 ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  ,12a ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  24.) 
This  temple  (Saceliam  Lanaa  or  aides  Lamm) 
contained  two  images,  which  were  probably  those 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  before  them  stood  a 
atone  figure  of  a  dog,  either  the  symbol  of  watch- 
fulness, or  because  a  dog  was  the  ordinary  sacrifice 
offered  to  the  Lares.  Now,  while  these  Larea 
were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city,  the 
Lares  compitales  most  be  regarded  as  those  who 
presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  compita  or  the  points 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  (aediealae)  were  erect^  to 
those  larea,  the  number  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great  at  Rome.  As  Augustus  wished  to  ha 
regarded  as  the  second  founder  of  the  raty,  tlie 
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But  beaides  tile  Laies  praestilas 
tbere  are  uinie  other  Lares  whiclt  ni 
among  the  pitblie  onea,  tie.,  the  Larea  niiales,  who 
^ere  worahipped  in  the  country,  and  whose  origin 
was  probably  traced  to  certain  heroes  who  had  at 
one  ^me  benelitted  the  republic  (Cie.  De  Leg, 
ii.  1 1  ;  TibnlL  i.  1.  24.)  The  Lares  arvalea  pro- 
habl;  belonged  to  the  same  class.  (Klansen,  Da 
Gmn,  Fral.  Arval.  f,  62.)  We  hare  also  mention 
of  Lares  vialea,  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high-' 
roads  by  travellers  (Plant.  Mere.  t.  9,  32  ;  Sen. 
ad  Aea.  Hi.  303)  ;  and  of  the  Lares  marini  or 
permarini,  to  whom  P.  Aerailius  dedicated  a  sano- 
tnaiy  in  remembmnce  of  bis  naval  victory  over 
Antioohns.     (Uv.  xL  52.) 

The  worship  of  the  IJaies  was  likewise  partly 
pnblio  and  partly  private.  The  domestic  Lares, 
like  the  Penatea,  fonned  the  religious  elenienls 
of'the  Roman  household  (Cic.  De  RepiA.  iv.  in 
fin.,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  in  Verr.  M.  24 ;  Cat  De  Be 
flurf.  143)  ;  and  their  worship,  ti^ether  with  that 
of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  conatitiiled  what  are 
called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of  the  Larea, 
in  great  housos,  were  usiially  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, called  aedieulae  or  /onaia.  ( Jiiven.  viiL 
0  Tb  tLi.  10.22  ;Pe(ron.  29)  AeLLamprid. 
^  63D  28;  comp.  DicL  of  Anl,  >.v,  Lararhim.) 
Th  Jjareswere  generallyrepresentedin  thecinctUB 
O  b  {Pere,  T.  31 ;  Or.  Fast.  ii.6.14),and  theic 
w  rsh  p  was  very  simple,  especially  in  the  early 
m  n  the  conntry.      The  offerings  were  set 

be  re  m  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves  are 
0^  dpalelarii  (P]sat.  OistelL  ii.  2.S5),and  pious 
peo  e  offerings  to  them  every  day  (Plant. 

P   log.)  ;  but  they  were  more  especially 
IS    pp  d  on  the  calends,  nonea,  and  ides  of  every 
m  (   at.  De  He  B«st.  143  ;  Herat.  Otrtn. 

3     Tiboll.  i.  3.  33  i   Viig.  Edon.  i.  43.) 
Wh  inhabitaiita  of  the  house  took  their 

ti  eols,  m  portion  waa  offered  to  the  Larea,  and 
family  occasions  they  were  adorned  with 
rea  hs,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open,  (Plaut. 
AiUu  8  16i  Ov.  Forf.  ii.  63B;  Pers.  iii.  24, 
Su  3    ;    Propert.   i.  1.  132;    Petron.    38.) 

n  h  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
hufiba  d  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
h  Larea  ( Macrob.  Sot.  i.  1 5.)  Respecting  the 
public  worship  of  the  Lares,  and  the  festi>^  of 
the  Larontalia,  aee  DicL  if  Ast,  s.  v.  Lmvn/alia, 
CbmpHoiio.  (Comp.  Hempel,  De  DUs  Zariim, 
Zwickau,  1797  ;  MuUer,  De  DSs  Rom<aiorum 
LarUma  et  PemUbas,  Hafniae,  1811  ;  Schdmann, 
De  Diia  Moniius,  Laribm  et  GeniU,  Greifswald, 
1840  !  Herliberg,  De  Diia  Bommonaa  Fairm, 
sivedt  LcHwaatquePenaiiumiampubiicoramquam 
privalorum  Beligioseet  OaUu,  Halae,  IB40.)  [L.S.] 
LA'RGIUS  LICI'NIUS.      [LAHTma  Lici- 

"TaRGUS,  CAECINA.  [CAKCitiA,  Nos.  6 
and  7.] 

LARGUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman  phy- 
sician, whose  praenomen  is  unknoan,  and  ivho 
sometimes  bears  the  agnomen  DeHgsoHamis.  He 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  first  cenluiy  after  Christ, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  physician  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  es- 
pedition  to  Britain.  He  himself  mentions  Messa- 
linn,  (he  wife  "  Dei  noatri  Caesaris"  (c.  li.  §  CO, 
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175,  p.  222)  and  Apuleius  Celsns  (c 
p.208,  c.  xlv.  §171,  p.221).  He  appears  to  have 
written  several  medical  works  in  latin  [Pmef,  p. 
IBB),  of  which  only  one  remans,  entitled  "Com- 
pQsitiones  Medicae,"  or  "  De  Compositions  Mcdi- 
camentorum."  It  is  dedicated  to  C,  Julius  Cal- 
listns,  at  whose  leqnest  it  was  written,  at  a  time 
when  Largus  was  away  from  home  (perhaps  in 
Britain),  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
library  [Praef.).  It  consists  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred medical  formulae,  deveral  of  which  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  Sec.  Lac.  vol.  xii. 
pp.  6B3,  738,  764,  vol  liii.  pp.  67,  280,284,  &c.), 
and  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  illnatrate  the  Ma- 
teria Mcdica  of  Oie  andents,  bat  in  no  other  point 
of  view.  It  has  been  snpposed  that  the  work  waa 
originally  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  some  later  author,  and  that  it  is  this 
version  only  that  we  now  posseaa  ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  auffident  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture. It  was  first  pnbliahed  at  Paris,  1639,  fbl. 
appended  by  J.  Ruelhns  to  his  edition  of  Celsua. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  at 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Rhodiua, 
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copious  and  learned  notes,  ar 
nianuni."  The  last  edition  is  that  by  J.  Mich. 
Bemhold,  Ai^ent.  17B6,  Bvc  containing  the  test 
of  Rhodius,  but  omitting  his  notes  and  "  Lexicon 
Scribon."  The  work  of  Scrihoniua  Laigus  ia  also 
contidneil  in  the  collections  of  medical  aalhors  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  Venet  lfi47,  foL  and  H.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1667,  foL  C.  G.  Kahn  pnbliahed  in  182S, 
4to.  Lips.,  a  specimen  of  Otto  SperUngV  "  Obserrn- 
(iones  m  Scribonium,"  from  a  MS.  at  Copenhagen. 
See  Holler's  Bibliolh.  Medic.  Pracl.,  and  BUHotA. 
Bo{m.i8pteage],Hist.delaM4d.)  Fabric. Sibltafk. 
Lai, ;  Choulant,  Handb.  dtr  Bvcicrkaxde  fUr  die 
AeUere  Median.  [W.A.Q.j 

LARGUS,  VALE'RIUS,  had  been  a  friend  of 
Cornelius  Gallus,  but  accused  him  before  the  em- 
Lacgua  was  in  consequence  treated 
itempt  at  Rome.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
23,34.) 

LA'RICHUS  [Mptxos),  one  of  Sappho's  bro- 
thera,  waa  cup-bearer  in  the  prytaneium  of  the 
MytHenaeana,   and    was    praised    in    bis   sister's 

ems.     (Athen.  X.  p.42o,  a.(  Eustath.  ud/i.  xs. 

1280i  Sohol.  Vietorin.  orf  fi,  xx.  234.)  {P.  S.] 

LARISCOLUS,  ACCOLEIUa    [Accoiei* 

L-iRISSA  (MpuTBtt),  a  daughter  of  Pelaagus, 
from  whom  the  arx  of  Argoa  and  two  Thesaalian 
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(Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1  ■,  Strab.  i  ^ 
beradaughterofPiasus,  a  Pelasgian  prince.)  [L.S,] 
LARISSAEUS  and  LABJSSAEA  (Aapiffo«S« 
and  Aopieo'iuii),  surnames  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  de. 
~ived  irom  the  arx  Larissa  at  Argos  (Pans.  ii.  24. 
4  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  440,  xiv.  649  ;  Steph,  Byt  a.  v. 
jipuraa)t  and  of  Athena,  who  derived  it  front 
be  river  Laiissus,  between  Ells  and  Acbiua, 
rhere  the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary.  (Pans.  vii.  17. 
§3.)  LL.S.] 

LARO'NIUS,  an  oflicer  of  Angtistus  in   the 
Sicilian  wai  with  Seit.  Pompey,  b.  c  36.    He 
despatched  with  three  legions  by  M.  Agrippa 
,i; I    r- !C„;..,  e i.;. ;i -!4^„*^;. 
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tASTHENBS. 

LARS  TOI-U'MNIUS,    [Tolumtous.] 

LA'RTIA  OBNS,  patridsD,  diBtinguished  at 

the  beginning  of  the  republic  thtough  two  of  its 

mrmbsra,  T.Lartiue,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp. 

bridge.  The  name  soon  aTfer  disappears  entirely  from 
the  BOnala.  The  Liirtii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as 
their  namo  ulearly  shows.  The  Etruscan  word 
Lars  means  Lord^  with  which  it  is  perhaps  etymo- 
logically  connected.  It  is  spelt  on  Etruscan  sepul- 
chral jnecriplione  either  LaHb,  Lart,  Laris,  or  else 
Laree  (Muller,  mracc.  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  41)9). 
Heoce  the  various  ways  of  speiljng  the  name. 
Livy  has  it  always  I.ai'tiua,  Dionyuue  has  Adfiaas 
and  Ajipyws  ;  all  three  spellings  occur  on  Latin 
inscriptions  (comp.  Index  Rom.  of  Oruter's  The- 
saurus Inscc).  The  Laitii,  according  to  Dionyaus, 
bore  the  surname  Flaws.  [W.  I.] 

LA'RTIUSLICI'NIU8,aconlemporBryoftle 
elder  Pliny,  was  praetor  in  Spun,  and  subsequently 
the  governor  (i^aias)  of  one  of  the  impemi  pro- 
vinces. He  died  before  Pliny,  (Plin.  ff.  JV.  xiic 
3.  s.  11,  sxii.  2.  a.  IS.)  Thia  must  be  the  same 
person  as  the  Laryiva  LicLnius,  ipoken  of  by  the 
younger  Pliny  {JE^,  ii.  14,  iii.  5),  who  says  that 
bis  uncle,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  could  have  sold 
hia  common  place-book  {Ei&j^iraia  Commeatarii) 
lo  Liciniue,  for  400,000  seelereea.  If  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gruter  (p.  1 80)  be  genuine,  Larlius  cauat  be 
the  correct  form  of  the  name. 

LARVAE.     [Lkmubbs.] 

LARUNDA,  or  LARA,  a  danghler  of  AL-non, 
was  a  nymph  who  denounced  to  Juno  that  there  was 

hence  her  name  is  connected  with  AoAeu'.  Jupiter 
punished  her  by  depriving  her  of  her  tongue,  and 
condemning  her  to  be  conducted  into  the  lower 
world  by  Mercury  ;  bat  on  the  way  thither  Mer- 
cury fell  in  love  with  her,  and  afterwards  she  gave 
birth  to  two  Lares,  (Oy. Fasi.ii.  599,  Sk.  ;  Avsoa. 
Mosoa^l.  de  Diia,  9.)  Hartung  {Die  Rslig.  der 
Jtam.  ii.  p.  304)  infers  from  Lactantius  (i.  20)  that 
Laninda  ia  identical  with  Muta  andTaeita,  [L.S.] 

LARYMNA  (Aiipu,ura),  a  daughter  of  Cynua, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  L^  is  aaid  to  have 
derived  its  name.     (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7,)      [L.  S.] 

LA'SCAR18,THB0D0'BUS.  [Thhodorus.] 

LASSUS.     [Lisus.] 

LASTHENEIA  (Aao*?Mm),  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia,  in  Arcadia,  mentioned  by  lamblichus  ( fit. 
P^.  36)  as  a  fiiilower  of  Pythagoras.  IMogenea 
Laartina  (iiL  46,  iv.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
of  her  as  a  disciple  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities.  (Clemens 
Ales.  Slrota.  iv.  p.  SIS  ;  Athen.  lii.  p.  646,  vii. 
p.  379.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'STHENES(A(irfinji).  1.  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  EutbyciBtea,  is  accused  by 
Demosthenes  of  having  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  be  had  been  bribed. 
It  appears  that  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
tivaJry  belonging  to  Olynthus  in  b,  c  348,  when 
Philip  directed  bis  arms  agmnat  the  city  ;  but 
availed,  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  into 
the  hands  of  the  ):ing  a  body  of  £00  horse,  which 
were  made  prisoners  without  resistance.  After  the 
fiill  of  Olynthus,  Philip  naturally  treated  with  neg- 
lect the  tr^tora,  of  whom  he  had  no  longer  any 
need  ;  but  it  aeema  to  have  been  erroneously  in- 
ferred from  an  eipreeaion  of  IJemoathenes,  that 
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death,  by  tliat  monarch.  An  anccdoie  related  by 
Plutarch  shows  that  Lasthenes  was  resident  at  the 
court  of  Philip  at  n  subsequent  period.  (Dem.  dt 
CMrs.  p.  99,  i'M^.  iii.  p.  128,  DeCor.-p.^l, 
De  Fall.  Legg.  pp.  425,  426,  451  ;  Died.  xvi.  53  ; 
V\al.  ApBph&.  f.ns.  See  also  Thirlwall'stTreas 
voL  T.  p.  316.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  who  furnished  Demettins  Nicator 
with  the  body  of  mereenaries  with  which  he  landed 
in  Syria  to  wrest  that  kingdom  <rom  Che  hands  of 
the  usurper  Alexander  Balas.  It  appears  that 
Lasthenes  himself  accompanied  the  young  prince  ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  established  on  the  throne 
was  appointed  by  him  his  chief  minister,  and  tlie 
supreme  direction  of  all  aflairs  placed  in  his  hands. 
Hence  the  blame  of  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
conduct  hy  which  Demetrius  speedily  alienated  the 
auctions  oF  his  subjects  is  imputed  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  mmister.  It  was  Lasthenes  also  who, 
by  persuading  the  king  to  diaband  the  greater  pai't 
of  his  troops,  and  retain  only  a  body  of  Cretim 
mercenaries,  lost  him  the  attaehment  of  the  army, 
and  thus  unintentionally  paved  the  ^y  for  his 
overthrow  by  Trjphon.  <  Joseph,  xtil  4.  §§  3,  9  ; 
1  Maco.  xl ;  Diod.  Exo.  VtUes.  xxxiii.  p.  693,  and 
Va\ea.adho.) 


urging  his  countrymen  tc 
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Cretans,  after  the  defeat  of  Anb 
bassy  to  Rome  to  excuse  their  past  conduct,  and 
sue  for  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
senate  was  the  surrender  of  Lasthenes  and  Panares, 
as  the  authors  of  their  offence.  (Died.  Exc.  Legal. 
xl.  pp.  631,  632  ;  Appian,  Sh.  6 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fragia,  177.)  These  terms  were  rejected  by  the 
Cretans  ;  and  in  the  war  that  followed  against  Q. 
Metollns  (B.C.6B)  Lasthenes  was  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  leadere.  Tt^ther  with  Panares,  be  assembled 
an  army  of  24,000  men,  with  which  they  main- 
liuned  the  contest  againat  the  Roman  army  for 
near  three  years ;  the  excellence  of  the  Creliins  as 
archera,  and  their  great  personal  activity,  giving 
them  many  advantages  in  desultory  wai^re.  At 
length,  however,  Lasthenes  was  defeated  by  Me- 
tellus  near  Cydonia,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  CnoESUs, 
where,  hading  himself  closely  pressed  by  the 
Roman  general,  he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to.  hia 
own  house,  and  consumed  it  with  all  his  vainahles, 
ARer  this  bo  made  his  escape  &om  the  city,  and 
look  refuge  in  Lyttus,  but  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  surrender,  stipulating  only  that  his  life  ^ouid 
be  spared.  Melellus  intended  to  retain  both  Las- 
thenes and  Panares  as  prisoners,  to  adorn  his  tri- 
umph, but  was  compelled  to  give  them  up  by 
Pompey,  onder  whose  protection  the  Cretans  bM 
placed  themselves.  (Died.  I  c. ;  Appian,  Sin.  6. 
g§  1,  2  ;  Pblegon,  ap.  Plat.  p.  84,  a  ;  Dion  Cass, 
issvi.  2  i  Veil.  Pnt  ii.  34.)  [B.  H.  B.J 

LASUS  (AAroi).  one  of  the  principal  Greek 
lyrnc  poets,  was  a  native  of  Hermioue,  in  Argolis, 
and  the  son  of  Chabrinus  or  (according  to  Sctnei- 
dewin*s  emendation)  Chorminua.  He  is  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambie  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  He 
was  contemporary  with  Simonides  (Aristoph.  Veep. 
lilO,  and  SchoL),  like  whom,  and  other  great 
poets  of  the  time,  he  hved  at  Athens,  under  the. 
patronage  of  Hipporchns.  Heredotus  mentions  his 
detection  of  Onomacritna  in  a  forgery  of  oraclesunder 
...      ..  -..-.Hip- 
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pareliUB  Bipelled  OnomacritUi  from  Athfns  (vii.  61 
There  aUo  appaare  to  have  been  a  strong  rivalry 
between  Lasus  and  Simonides.  (Aiistoph.  L  c  , 
SchoL  ad  loc. ;  Diddoif,  Amtol.  ad  &^L)  The 
time  when  he  instructed  Pindar  in  Jyrie  poetry 
most  liave  been  about  B.  c  SOG  (Thom.  Mag.  Fit 
Pittd.) ;  and  it  niugt  be  lo  this  date  that  Suidae 
refers,  when  heptjces  Lasnsin  the  ^e  ofDareius, 
the  son  of  Hyataspea.  (Said.  g.  v.  where,  accord- 
inglyi  y^  ehould  he  corrected  into  fij.)  Nothinf 
fnrtherisknownofliislife,  and  the  notices  of  hi! 
poetry  are  rery  defective^  Tzetaea  aientiona  hiii 
afler  Anon,  as  tbe  aecond  great  ditbytambic  poet 
iProlfff.  ia  Lpcopi.  p.  262,  ed.  M'uller  ;  comp. 
Sehol.  ad  Phid.  OU  iiii.  35.)  According  to  a 
scholiaet  on  Aristophanes  {Av.  1403),  some  ancient 
writers  ascribed  to  him,  instead  ofArion,  the  in- 
vention of  the  cyolio  choruses.  (Comp.  Suid.  s.  v. 
KosMoStMimaKos.)  A  better  acconnt  is  given  by 
another  scholiast  {Vesp.  IILO)  and  Suidas  (a.  i:. 
AaiTos),  that  Lasna  was  Hie  first  wbo  introdnced 
dithyrambic  conleatB,  like  those  of  the  dramatic 
thonises.  This  seems  to  haw  been  in  01.  68,  1, 
B.  c.SOa.  {Marm.  Par.  fflj.  16.)  Patarch  stales 
{De  Mas.  p.  1141,  b-  i.)  that  Lasus  invented  va^ 
rioua  new  adaptations  of  music  to  dithyrambic 
poetLy,givin£it  an  accompaniment  of  several  flutes, 

(or  musical  sounds,  ^BiiTyo.i).  The  change  of 
form  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  chan^  in  the 
snbjects  of  the  dithyramb.  Snidas  (s.  v.)  and  the 
echoliaat  on  Aristophanea  (Vesp.  1410)  leii  us 
that  Lasus  introduced  ipia^MuSs  Aij^sui.  From 
these  statements,  compared  with  what  we  know  of 
the  earlier  dithyramb  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  works  of  Lasus's  great  pupil,  Pin- 
dar, we  may  infer  that  Lasus  introduced  a  greater 
freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music,  into  the 
dithyrambic  Ode  ;  that  he  gave  it  a  more  artificfal 
and  more  mimetic  character  ;  and  that  the  subjects 
of  his  poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range  than  had 
'  been  cuslomarj.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say 


Some  writera  explun 
aniong  the  Satyrs,  w 


altercs 


limed  the  chorns . 
t  with  the  dignity  of 
dithyrambic  poetry.  Another  explanation  is  that 
Lasns,  like  the  dnimatic  poets,  introduced  into  his 
poetry  subjects  which  afforded  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  diiUectic  ^ill.  It  is  something  in  eoniirm- 
ation  of  this  view,  that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Arisloph.  Tesp.  1410  ;  Suid. 
a.  V. ;  Diog.  laert.  i.  42  ;  comp.  tho  note  of  Me- 
nagius.) 

LaauB  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeler,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Henriione,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  with 
the  Aeolio  harmony,  of  which  there  are  three  lines 
extant  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  ^  j,  &),  and  an  ode,  entitled 
Kimuvpoi,  both  of  which  pieces  were  remarkable  for 
not  conttuning  the  letter  S.  (Ath.  x.  p.  45B,  d.) 
He  is  also  cited  twice  by  Aellan  ( F.  H.  xiL  S6  ; 
JV.J.vii.47). 

Besides  his  poems,  Lasus  wrote  on  music,  and 
he  is  sud  to  have  been  the  first  who  did  so.  (Suid. 

The  giammarian,  Chamaejeon  of  Heradeia, 
wrote  a  work  upon  Lasna.     f  Ath.  viii.  p:  338,  b.) 

His  name  is  sometimes  mis-spelt  by  the  ancient 
wrilew.  Tzetaes  (Prole^.  in  ZycopJr.  i  o.)  ealls' 
him  AArios,  and  Stohaens  (Serm.  jtivii)  writes 


LATERENSIS. 
Tao-rro!.  (Burette,  Mem.  ((er.Ji»rf.  (fcs/MJiH-.tom. 
XV.  p.  324  !  Forkel,  GEKiicAfe  <l.  Miaik.  toL  i. 
p.  358 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  138  ;  Bocfch, 
rfa  Metr.  Find.  p.  2  ;  Miiller,  HiiL  of  tie  Lit.  of 
Oreece,  pp.214,  215;  Bode,  Gci/lH^ie  d.  ^nsfies 
DiASemsl.  pass.j  Uhici,  OesoS.  rf.  HtBea.  OiMt. 
vol  ii.  pass, ;  Schneidewin,  CmsMeat.  de  Lay>  Hei^ 
miomiai.  Clotting.  1842.)  [P.  S,] 

LATBRA'NUS,  was,  according  to  Amobius 
(adv.  Oent.  iv.  6),  a  divinity  protecting  the  hearths 
built  of  bricks  (laierea),  whence  some  consider  him 
to  bs  identical  with  Vulcan.  (Hartnng,  Die  Belig. 
der  RSm.  ii.  v.  109,)  IL.  S.] 

LATERA'NUS,  APP.  CLAO'DIUS,  was  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  Septuxius  Severus 
in  the  CTCpedition  against  tho  Arabians  and  Par- 
thians.  A,  d.  195,  and  two  years  afterwards  appears 
in  the  Fasti  as  consul.  (Dion  Cass,  liitv.  2; 
Victor,  Epit.  20  ;  Gruter,  Cotp.  Iraaript.  xlvi.  S, 
IL  1,  ccc.)  [W.  B.] 

LATBRA'NUS,  L.  SKXTIUS  SEXTI'NUS, 
was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  celebrated  C. 
Licinius  Calvus  Stole  in  his  attempts  to  throw  open 
the  cpnsuishjp  to  the  plebeians.  He  was  the  col- 
league of  Licuiius  in  the  tiibitnale  of  the  plebs 
from  B.  c.  376  to  367  ;  and  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Lidnian  laws  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.C  366, 
being  the  first  plebeian  who  had  obtained  that 
dignity.  (Liv.  vi.  35—42.  viL  I.)  For  an  account 
of  the  Licinian  Uws,  see  Vol  L  p.  S86,  b.,  and  tiie 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

The  name  of  Sextina  Lateranna  does  not  occur 
again  under  the  republic,  but  re-appears  in  the 
times  of  the  empire.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Fatti  a 
T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranus  consul  in  a.  d.  94, 
and  a  T.  Sextius  Lateranus  consul  in  A,  D.  154. 

LATBRA'NUS,  PLAU'TIUS,  was  one  of  the 
lorera  of  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claur 
dius,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor  in  a.ii.  48 -,  but  pardoned,  »aj*a 
Tacitus,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  services  of  his 
icle,  by  whom  the  historian  probably  means  A. 


PlautiuE,  tiie  c 


or  of  Bril 


deprived  of  his 
ever,  he  was  restored  on  the  aceesMoo  of  Nero,  in 
A,  D.  56,  Ten  years  afterwards  (a.  n.  66),  although 
cotisnl  elect,  he  took  pail  in  the  celebrated  con- 
spiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  actnated,  says  the 
historian,  by  no  private  wrongs,  but  by  love  for  the 
state.  He  met  death  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
refusing  to  disclose  the  names  of  any  of  the  con- 
apiratora,  and  not   even   upbraiding  the  tribune, 

put  to  death,  with  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
though  eoch  was  the  case.  The  first  Wow  not 
severing  his  head  from  his  body,  be  calmly  stretched 

49,  60 1  Arrian,  EfAdel.  LHsaeri.  i.  1.) 

LATBRENSIS,  the  name  of  a  noble  plebeian 
family  of  the  Juventia  gens  [Juvkntia  Oens], 
but  not  patrician,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated  by 
a  scholiast  on  Cicero,  (Schol.  Bob.  pru  Plmi.  p. 
253,  ed.  Orelli.) 

served  in  eariy  life  in  tho  Mithridatic  war.  (Cic. 
2?roPlam.3i.  g  84,  with  Wunder'snote,  p.  207.) 
As  he  WHS  descended  both  on  his  fiithet'e  and 
mother's  side  from  consular  ancestors,  he  naturally 
became  a  aindidale  for  the  public  ofRces.  The  year 
of  his  ^uaestorship  is  not  stated  and  we  only  know 


.C.tio'jlc 


LATERENSIS. 
Iti-il,  wliile  holding  thia  office,  he  gave  an  exhibition 
of  gainea  at  Ptaeneate;  and  aubseq^uontlj  proceeded, 
lierliaps  as  pro-quaestor,  to  Cyreue.  In  a.  c.  69 
(tlie  year  of  the  conaolship  of  Caesai  and  Bibnlns) 
he  became  a  candidate  far  the  liihimala  of  the 
pjebs  -y  but  as  he  would  have  teen  obliged,  if 
fleeted,  to  have  awam  te  mainlaia  the  agiaiian 
law  of  Caesar,  which  was  passed  in  that  year,  he 
retired  voluntarily  fram  the  contest.  It  was  pro- 
kibly  owing  to  his  politics)  eentimenta  that  la- 
leranais  becune  one  of  Ciceis'a  personal  fiienda ; 
aiid  it  wae  daobtleas  his  opposition  to  Caesar  which 
led  L.  Vettiua  to  denounce  him  as  one  of  the  cm- 
]  the  pretended  plot  against  Pompey's 


life  id 


c.  60. 


oonsulahip  of  Pompey 
and  Ci'Bssua,  Laterensis  became  a  candidate  far  the 
•curnie  aeiiileahjp,  with  Cn.  Plancius,  A,  Plotiua, 
and  Q.  Pediua.  The  elections  were  put  off  this 
year  but  in  ^o  siimmor  of  the  fcllowing  year 
(11  c  64)  Plancius  and  Plotius  were  elected ;  but 
before  they  cotdd  enter  upon  their  oSiee  Lateren«a, 
in  conjunction  with  L.  Caaaius  Longinua,  accused 
Plancii  s  nt  the  crime  of  eodalilium,  or  the  bribery 

a  cordance  with  the  lejt  Licinia,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  conanl  Liciniua  CiaaauB  in  the  prc- 
cedngjeav.  (Se^DicLo/Aiit.s.v.Amliilm.)  This 
contest  between  Lalereiisia  and  Plancias  placed 
Lieero  m  an  awkward  poaition,  since  both  of  them 
were  his  personal  friends.  Plmiciua,  however,  had 
1  ich  stronger  claims  apon  him,  lor  being  quaestor 
m  Macedonia  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  bMiishment, 
)  a  had  afforded  him  shelter  and  protection  in  his 
y  mvmce  at  a  time  when  Cicero  believed  that  his 
1  fe  vna  in  danger.  Cicero  had  therefore  warmly 
exerted  himself  in   cauTsssing  tor  Plancina,  and 

by  Laterensis.  Us  avoids,  however,  personal  attacks 
upon  littersnaiB,  and  attributes  his  loaa  of  the  elec- 
tion to  his  relying  too  much  upon  tlie  nobility  of 
his  family,  and  to  his  neglecting  a  personal  can- 
to Csetar  a  few  y«irs  before.  Through  Cicero's 
probably     acquitted. 


[Pla 


rs.] 


one  of  the  augurs. 


e  leaiQ  Irom  Cicc 


legate 


in  the  army  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidi 
governor  of  the  pcovinees  of  Nearer  Spain  and 
Southern  Gaul,  o.  C.  43,  When  Antony,  otter 
the  battie  of  Mutina,  fled  across  the  Alps,  and  was 
drawing  near  to  Lepidua  in  Gaut,  Laterensis  used 
every  possible  enertion  to  confirm  Lepidus  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  senate.  In  this  object  he  was 
warmiy  seconded  by  Munatius  Plancus,  who  com- 
manded in  Northern  Gaul.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  vain,  for  as  soon  as  Antony  appeared,  the 
soldiers  of  l^epidus  threw  open  the  gates  of  the 

self  upon  his  aword,  and  thus  perished.  The  senate 
decreed  to  him  the  honour  of  a  public  funeroi  and 
the  erection  of  hia  statue.  From  hia. first  entiance 
npmi  public  life  Laterensis  was  always  a  waim 
supporter   of  the   senatorial   party,  to   which   he 


PlaTO.  passim,  ad  A. 


1.  17,  o. 


!.    11,1. 


18,21,  33;  Dion.  Cass.  xlvi.  51;  VeU,   Pat. 
63  1  Appian,  B.  C.  iil  84.) 

2.  L.  (JuVENTius)  Latkrkhkis,  was  a  legate 
in  the  army  of  Q.  Cassius  Xionginus  in  Further 
Spain  n.  c  49,  and  was  proclaimed  praetor  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Kfe  of  Cassiua, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death. 
Cassius,  however,  escaped  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
sins, and  immediately  executed  Laterensis  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.  (IlJrt.  B.  Alex.  63 
^766.)  It  is  not  known  what  relation  this  La- 
terensb  was  to  the  preceding. 

LATHRIA.     [ANSxiNnRA.] 

LATIA'LIS  or  LATIA'RIS,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  Latinm.  The 
Latin  towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every 
year  the  feriae  Latinae,  on  the  Alban  mount, 
which  were  proclaimed  and  conducted  by  one  of 
the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  xii.  63,  xxiL  1  -,  Dionys. 
iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  ^en.  xii.  IS6  ;  Suet.  0%.  23 1 
eomp.  Latinus.)  [L.  S-] 

LATIA'BiS,  LATITSIIUS,  in  the  earlier  pait 
-'■■'■-    -ign  of  Tiberins  had  been  praetor,  bat  in 


year  1 


luiknon 


He 


Sejanus,  and  aspired  to  the  < 
that  time  delation  was  the  rtadiest  road  to  prelec- 
msnt  Titius  Sahinna  had  ollended  Sejanus  by 
his  steady  friendship  to  the  widow  and  children  of 

singled  out  as  his  vic^m  and  stepping-slonc  to  the 


Mew 


med  himself  inti 


speak  of 

Agrippina's  wrongs  and  Sejanus'  tyranny  in  a  room 
where  three  confederates  lay  hid  between  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  rooE.  After  the  ftiU  of  Sejanus,  Latiatia 
waa  soon  omrlied  ibr  destruction  by  Tiberius.  The 
senate  gladiy  condemned  him,  and  Latiaris  died 

68,  69,  yi.  4.)  '     tW.B.D.] 

LATI'NUS  (Aarrwii),  a  kmg  of  Lntium,  is 


:ribed  ii 


of 


e  the  Either  of  Lavi 


Aeneas.  (Virg.  A 
Serv,  ~ad  Am.  i.  6;  Amob.  ii,  71.)  But' nlou^ 
with  this  there  are  a  variety  of  other  traditions. 
Hesiod  [Theog.  1013)  calb  him  a  son  of  Odysseus 
and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of  tbe 
Tyrrhenians,  and  Hyginus  {Fab.  127)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Telemachus  and  Circe,  while  others  describe 
him  OS  B  son  of  Heraclea,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Fnunus 
(Dionys.  i.  43),  or  as  a  son  of  Heracles  by  a 
daughter  of  Faunns.  (Justin.  xUii.  1.)  Conon 
{Narr.  3)  relates,  that  Latinua  was  the  bther  of 
Laurina,  whom  he  gave  in  maniage  to  Looms,  and 
that  Latinus  was  slain  by  Heraclea  for  having 
taken  away  from  him  the  oxen  of  Geryones. 
According  to  Peatua  (a. «.  OsdlUm)  Jupiter  Latiaris 
once  hved  upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Latinus, 
or  Latinus  after  the  iight  with  Meaentiue  auddenly 
diaappeared,  and  was  changed  into  Jupiter  Latiaris. 
Hence  the  relation  between  Jupiter  Latialis  and 
Latinus  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  between 
Quirinus  and  Romulus,  Mid  Latinus  may  be  oat- 
CMved  as  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  god.  [L.S.] 
LATI'NUS,  a  celebrated  player  in  die  &nwa 


d  by  Google 


72C 


LAVERNA. 
^  {Diet,  of  A 


Domitian,  with  wham  he  wss  a  great  fa 
and  whom  he  eerred  aa  a  delator.  It  Be? 
hahle  that  the  Latinus  spoken  of  by  Juieaol  (i. 
35,  tL  Ij),  was  the  eame  person,  thoagh  the  echc 
liast  on  Jnvenat  [11.  cc.)  snjs  that  this  LatinuB  wii 
put  to  death  by  Nero  on  account  of  his  being  privy 
^a  the  adalteriea  of  Messallina.  The  Latinna  of 
the  time  of  Domitian  is  frequently  mentioned  bj 
Martial,  who  gives  his  epitaph  (ix.  S9],and  speaJci 
of  his  privatfl  character  in  fevourable  terms.  Jja, 
tinua  freq^nently  acted  as  mimua  in  conjunction  with 
Thymelo  as  mima.  (Jnv,  Let  Suet.  Don.  15, 
Mart.  i.  6,  ii.  72,  iii.  BG,  y.  61,  ix.  29.) 

LATI'NUS,  Uterary.  1.  A  Greek  grammatiaii 
of  uncertain  age,  who  wrota  a  work  in  aii  books, 
entitled  Iltpl  t^v  oix  iSW  Mtnfi^pou.     (Fabric! 


2.  Latin  t 


6.) 

i  Avrrus  Alethh 
e  of  tile  Aicimus  spoken  of  in  YoL  I.  j>. 
102,  b. 

3.  Latinus  Pacatus  Dhefakjus.    [Drxpa- 
mus.] 
LATO'NA.     [Leio.] 

LATBO,  M.  PO'RCIUS.  a  celebrated  Roman 
ihetoricisn  in  the  reign  of  Augastua,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  &iend  and  contompDrary  of  the 
elder  Seneca,  with  whom  he  studied  under  Maril- 

He  flourished  about  the  year  B.C.  17,  in  which 
year  he  declaimed  before  AugustnsandM.Agrippa. 
(Senec.  OurfraM. il.  12.  p.  ITl'.ed.  Dipont.  Conip. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.)  His  school  was  one  of 
the  most  ireguented  at  Rome,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid.  He  possessed  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  displayed  the  greatest 
.energy  and  vehemence,  not  only  in  decl 


is  related 


Lo  declaim  himaeff,  and 
seldom  set  his  pupils  to  declaim,  whence  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  aaditorss,  which  word  came 
gradually  into  use  as  synonymous  with  dieapuH. 
Rut  great  aa  waa  the  reputation  of  Latro,  he  did 
not  escape  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  hie  ktnguage  vAi  censured  by  Mea- 
siJIa,  and  the  arrangemfent  of  hia  orations  by  other 
rhetoricians.     Though       "  ..... 

did  not  excel  as  a  praci 
of  him  that,  when  he  h 
to  plead  in  the  forum  the  cause  of  a  relation,  he 
felt  so  embarraased  by  the  novelty  of  speaking  in 
the  open  air,  that  he  could  not  proceed  till  he  had 
indnced  the  judges  to  remove  from  the  iistam  into 
the  basilica.  Latra  died  in  b.  c.  4,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Chronicie  of  Ensebius.  Many  modem 
writers  suppose  that  Latro  waa  the  author  of  the 
Declamations  of  Sallust  ^^st  Cicuro,  and  of.Ci- 
cero  against  Sallust.  (Senee.  Canirov.  \.  Praef. 
p.  63.  &C.,  iL  10,  p.  1B7,  ii.  13.  p.  175,  iv.  25,  p. 
291,  iv.  Praef.  p.  273,  ed.  Bipont. ;  comp.  Quintil.  x. 
6.  §  18!  Plin.  H.  N.  xi  ii.  a.  57  ;  Hieronjm. 
in  Eas^.  C&ron.  Olymp.  191,  1 ;  Weetermaun, 
Gesch.  d.  RomKCAen  BeredtsamkeUt  §  86 ;  Meyer, 
Oraionim  Soman.  Fragmmta,  p.  639,  &c,  Sd  ed.) 
LAVERNA,  the  protecting  divinity  of  thieves 

via  Sa^ria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta 
Lavemalia,  which  derived  its  name  from  lier.  (Ar- 
nob.  adv.  GfejJ*.  iiL  26 ;  Nonius,  viii.  6  ;  Acron, 
odHarat.  Ep.  i.  16,  60  ;  Tarro,  Zte  £.  £,  v.  163; 
Fest.  3.V.  Laiti-nioaei.)     The  name  of  this  divi- 


is,  according  to  some,  oonnected  with  the  veili 
latere,  or  with  the  Oreek  KaSfiv  and  the  Sanscrit 
'oM,  but  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  levare 
and  Uixdor  (a  thief).    See  Petron.  140  ;  Obbariua, 


i.  16.  e( 


[L.  S.] 


LAVI'NIA,  a  daughter  of  Latinua  and  Amata, 
and  the  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Ascaniua  or  Silvius.  (Liv.  i.  1  ;  Virg. 
Am.  vii.  62,  &c,  vi.  761  ;  Dionys.  L  70.)  Some 
traditions  descrii^eher  as  the  daughter  of  the  priest 
Aniua,  in  Delos.  (Dionys.  i.  60  ;  Aur.  Vict. 
Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  LAVl'NIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  wrote 
a  work,  De  Verbis  Sordidis,  which  is  referred  to  by 
A.  Gellius  (ijt.  1 1 ),  but  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
more.  It  has  been  conjectured  ttiat  he  may  be  the 
same  aa  the  Laevinus  mentioned   by  Mactobiua. 

LAURE'NTIA.     fAccA  Laubsntia.] 

LAURE'NTIUS  JOANNES.  [Joannkp, 
No.  79.] 

LAUSOS.  I.  A  son  of  Mezentiua,  who  was 
slain  while  defending  his  lather  against  Aeneas. 
(Vii^.  Aen.  vii,  649,  x.  790.)  According  to  the 
author  of  the  De  Orig.  Gait.  Rom.  (15),  Lausus 
lell  at  a  later  time,  during  the  siege  of  lAcinium, 
by  the  hand  of  Aacaiiins. 

2.  A  son  of  Numilor  and  brother  of  Ilia,  waa 
fiaudulently  killed  by  Amulius.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
66.)  [L.  S.] 

LBADB8  (AedStis),  a  son  of  Astaoua,  who, 
according  to  Apollodorus  (iiL  6.  §  8),  fought  in  the 
defence  of  Thebes  against  the  Seven,  and  slew 
Eleocles  ;  but  Aeschylus  (5ept  474)  rcprcsants 
Megareus  as  tlie  person  who  killed  Eteoeles.  [L.S.] 

LEAENA  {Afo<™).  1.  An  Athenian  hetaera, 
beloved  hyAristogeiton,or,according  to  Athenaeua, 
by  Hsrmodiua.  On  the  murdor  of  Hipparchus 
she  was  put  to  the  torture,  as  she  was  suppoaed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy  ;  but  she  died 
under  her  sufferings  without  making  any  disclosure, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  she  bit  off  hec 

The  Atheniana  honoured  her  memory  gi'eatly,  and 
in  particular  by  a  bronze  atatue  of  a  lumeas  (Aicura) 
without  a  tongue,  in  tlia  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis. 
(Paua.  i.  23;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  e;  Plot,  de 
GaTT.  8  i  Polyaen.  viJL  45.)  Pausanias  tells  ua 
(I.  c)  that  the  account  of  her  constancy  was  pre- 
served at  Athens  by  tiadition. 

2.  An  hetaera,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  at  Athens.  (Mach.  oji.  At&ai.  xlii.  p. 
577,  d  i  comp.  Plut  Dem.  26.)  [E.  E.) 

LEAGRUS  (A4a7po!),  son  of  Glaueon,  in  cou- 
jnnction  with  Sophanes  the  athlete,  of  Deceleja, 
commanded  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  first 
attempt  to  colonise  Amphipolis,  b,  c.  466,  at  Dra- 
bescus  or  Datus  (Herod,  ii.  75  ;  Paus.  i.  29.  g  4 ; 
comp.  Thuc  i.  100).  His  son,  a  second  Giancou, 
commanded,  with  the  orator  Andocides,  the  rein- 
lents  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Corcyraeans,  B.  c. 
and  his  grandson,  another  Leagrns,  is  ridi- 
culed in  a  passBire  of  the  comic  poet  Plato  (c^ 
Alien,  ij.  p.  68,  c),  as  a  highborn  louL 

oJ;t  ^P^^  ^"ri 
1  juir  Alarypos  r/taiKuoos  iityiAov  yiyQiis 
ciiniB(  ^Al9iDS  KipUpX'^os. 

A  siator  of  his  was  mariied  to  Calliaa  III.,  son  o( 


LEARCHUS. 
Hipponicus  (Andoc.  Mgsl.  p.  126,  Bekk.),  eo  that 
the  genealogy  sands  thus. 


LEDA.  737 

:lii  of  Rliegiutn,  one  near  the  bcginniiig,  and 


LeagruB  11. 


a  daugiiter=Call 


siir. 


[A.  H.  C] 

LEANDER  {AtlacSpo!),  the  famous  youth  of 
Abydos,  who,  from  love  of  Hero,  the  priestes*  of 
Aphrodite,  in  Sestus,  swam  every  night  acioss  tho 
HelleapoDt,  being  guided  by  ite  )ight  of  the  light- 
honss  of  Sestus.  Once  during  n  very  stonny  iijght 
the  light  was  extinguished,  and  he  perished  in  tht 
waves.  On  the  next  morning  his  corpse  wai 
washed  on  the  coast  of  Sestus,  and  Hero,  an  seeing 
it,  threw  henelf  into  the  sea.  This  story  is  thi 
subject  of  the  epio  poem  of  Musaeus,  entitled  De 
jimore  Heroisei  Leandri,  and  is  also  mentioned  by 
Ovid  {Her.  xiaii.  19),Statius{rA!*.  vi.  636), and 
Virgil  {Geor/,.  iii.  368.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LEANDER  or  LEA'NDRIUS  {ManSpos  or 
Afi^Sfiio!),  of  Miletus,  seems  to  have  bceu  ti 
author  of  a  wnik  on  the  history  of  his  native  citi 
A  few  quotations  from  it  are  stiii  extant^  bl 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  age  at 
which  Leander  lived.  (Diog,  LaerL  i.  Sa,  41 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Frolrepl.  p.  13,  Slrom.  i.  p.  129,  vi. 
p.  2G7;  Euseb.  JBraep.  Ev.  ii.  p.  45;  Theodoret. 
•Hiemp.  i.  p.  700,  viii.  p.  809;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon. 
Uluid.  ii.  70S.)  [L.  S.] 

LEANEIRA.    [Aphkidas.1 

LEARCHUS.     [Athamas.] 

LEARCHUS  (A^apx").  1-  Of  Bhegium,  is 
one  of  those  Daedsjian  artists  who  stand  on  tlie 
eonfines  of  the  mythical  and  historical  periods,  and 
about  ivhom  we  have  extremely  uncertain  infimn- 
ation.  One  account  made  him  a  pupil  of  Daedalus, 
another  of  Dipoenns  and  Scjlhs.  <Pans.  iii.  17. 
%  6.)  Pausanias  saw,  in  the  Braaen  House  at 
Sparta,  a  statue  of  Zeus  fay  hini,  which  was  made 
of  separate  pieces  of  hammered  bronse,  fastened 
together  with  nails.  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
the  most  ancient  of  ail  existing  statues  in  bronse. 
It  evidently  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  art  of 
catling  in  bronze  waj  not  yet  known.     But  this 


at  the  end  of  the  Daedali 

else  we  must  account  for  the  atalement  of  Panai 

by  supposing  that,  as  often  happens,  a  vague  tradi- 
tion affixed  the  name  of  a  well-known  ancient 
artist  to  a  work  whose  true  origin  was  lost  in  le- 

3.  Some  recently  discorered  painted  vases,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Canine  at  Rome, 
bear  the  name  of  Learchus  of  Rhegiuni.  It  is  in- 
ferred finm  the  inscriptions  that  there  were  two 
vBse  painters  of  this  name.  (Nagler,  JVeBes  AUge- 
meines  KSniUer  Lesxeon,  s.  V.)  [P.  S.l 

LECA'NIUS,  1.  C.  One  of  the  consuls  in 
A.  D.  65  (Tac.  Aim.  iv.  3 ;  Fasti),  and  probably 
the  same  person  with  Q.  Lecanius  Baesus.  a  con- 
temporary of  the  elder  PJiny,  who  died  from  punc- 
turing a  carbuncle  on  his  leil  hand.  (Plin.  H.  AC 
KKvi.  1  (4)  j  corap.  Byckius  ad  Tac  Am.  xv.  3.) 

2,  A  soldier,  one  of  the  sevend  persona  to  whom 
Galba'a  death-biow  was  attributed,  A.  D.  69.  (Tac. 
Hid.  L  41.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LECA'NIUS  AREIUS.     [Arbius.] 

LECAPENUS,   GEORGIUS.      [Gbobqidb, 


10.] 


which  is  generally  admi  ..  _ 

liad  a  later  origin  than  that  of  casting  in  bronie. 
Moreover,  Rhoecus  and  Theodoms,  the  inventors 
of  casting  in  brouBe,  are  placed  about  the  i>eginning 
of  the  Olympiads.  Leajrchua  mnst,  therefore,  have 
flourished  still  earlier  ;  but  the  date  of  Dipoenua 
.md  Scyilis  is,  aecordmg  to  the  only  account  we 
hare  of  it,  about  300  years  later.     [Dipobnus.] 

The  diliiQBlty  is  ratber  increased  than  diminished 
if  we  substitute  for  Aiapx'",  in  the  passage  of 
Pausanias,  KA4apxoi',  which  ia  probably  the  true 
reading.  (See  the  editions  of  Schubart  and  Walz, 
ajid  Boliker.)  In  another  passage,  Pausaniaa 
mentions  (vi.  4.  §  2)  Clearchns  of  Rhegiom  as  the 
instructor  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  and  the 
pupil  of  Eucheiraa  of  Corinth.  This  Clearchns 
must  therefore  have  lived  about  B.  c.  fiOO,  eighty 
years  later  ilian  Dipoenns  and  Scyilis.  We  must 
therefore    either    assume    the    existence   of   two 


LECHEA'TBS  (Aextit")s)  i.  e.  the  protector 
of  childbed,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who,  as  the  fetiier 
of  Athena,  was  worshipped  under  this  luune  at 
Aliphera.     (Paus.  viiL  26.  g  t)  [L.  S.l 

LECHES  (A^O.  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Peitene,  and  brother  of  Cenehilaa.  (Paus.  ii.  3, 
§3,34.17.)  [L.S.] 

LEDA  (A)illa),  n  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence 
sheiscalledThestia»(ApDllod.iii,10.g6  ;  Pana, 
iiL  la  g  e  ;  Eurip.  /pA.  A«l  49)  i  but  others  call 
her  a  diighler  of  Thespins,  Thyestes,  or  Glaucus, 
by  Laophonte,  Doidamia,  Leocippe,  Eurythemia,  or 
Paneidyia.  (Sciiol  ad  Apollon.  lOiod.  i.  US,  201  ; 
Serv.  arf.^eB.  viii.130  ;  Hygin.fhi.  14  ;  Apollod. 
1  7.  9  10.)  She  was  the  wife  of  Tyndatena,  by 
she  bec^ne  the  mother  of  Timandra,  Clj- 
latra,  and  PhJIonoe.  (Apoilod.  iii.  10.  g  fi  ; 
[W.j[xiY.  199.)  One  night  she  was  embraced 
J  her  husband  and  by  Zeus,  and  by  the  former 
she  became  the  mother  of  Caator  and  Clylaem- 
nestra,  and  by  the  latter  of  Polydeuces  and  Helena. 
(Hygin.  Fai.  77.)  According  to  Homer  (Od.  li. 
298,  &c)  bo^  Castor  and  Polydeuces  were  sons 
of  Tyndarens  and  Leda,  while  Helenaia  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  (/(.  iii.  436  ;  comp.  Ot. 
Fait,  i.  706  ;  Herat  Otnn,  i.  13,  26  ;  Martial,  i. 
37.)  Other  traditions  reverse  the  story,  making 
Castor  and  Polydeuces  the  sons  of  Zsas,  and 
Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareug.  (Enrip.  Helea. 
254, 1497. 1680i  Scbol  ad Apoaan.S&od.  ii.  808  ; 
Heiiid.  ii.  1 12.)  According  to  ihe  common  legend 
Zeus  visited  Leda  in  the  disguiee  of  a  swan,  and 
ahe  produced  two  e^,  from  the  one  of  which  issned 
Helena,  and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Prjydences. 
(SehoL  ad  Barip.  Orett.  463  ;  Ov.  Her.  xviL  66  - 
Paus.  iii.  16.  §  1 ;  Herat.  Ars  Poet.  147  ;  Alhen. 
ii  p.  fi7,  &x.,  ix.  p.  373  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  DeoT.  ii, 
3,  xiiv.  2,  xivi. ;  comp.  Virgil.  CHi:  4B9  ;  Tzeti, 
ad  Li/capi.  88.)  The  visit  ot  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the 
form  of  a  swan  was  frequently  represented  by 
andent  artists.  It  should  be  observed  that  Phoebe 
is  also  mentioned  as  a  daughter  of  Tyndarens  and 
Leda  (Eurip.  IjA.  Aul.  &0),  Mid  that,  according  tc 


(i.  21.},  Leda  was  after  her  death  rawed 
to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  under  the  name  rf 
Nemesis.    'Comp.  TvNDdBEue.)  [L.S.J 


72H  LEMURES. 

LEIlVDBS  (Af„iSnj),  one  of  the  auitore  of 
Penelope,  was  slun  bj  Od jssoub.  (Horn.  Od.  nxi. 
Hi.  xxii.  328.)  [I,.S.] 

LEIS.     [Altbepus.] 

LElTUS(AiiiTM),aB(inofAleclororAlectryon, 
by  Cleotule,  and  lalher  of  Peneleus.  (Apollod. 
in.  10.  ga;Diod.iT.67.)  He  in  mentioned  among 
the  ArgoniuitB  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  16),  ami  csm- 
manded  the  Boeotiana  in  the  wm  against  Troy 
(Horn.  n.  ii.  494,  xvii.  603  ;  Pans.  ii.  4.  j  3), 
from  whence  he  toolc  with  him  the  remiuns  of 
Arcesilana.  (Pana.  ix.  39.  §  3.)  Hia  tomb  was 
shown  in  hiter  timee  at  PlaCaeae.  (Paaa.  ix.  4.  % 
B  i  comp.  Hygia.  Fab.  91.)  -  [L.  8.] 

LELEX  {AiKti).  1.  One  of  the  original  in- 
habitanle  of  Lacoiija  which  was  called  after  him, 
its  Gtst  king,  Lebgin.  He  was  married  lo  the 
Nuiad  Cleochaiein,  bj  whom  he  became  the  fethor 
cf  Myles,  Folj'caoii,  and  Emotas-He  hadaberamn 
at  Sparta.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  g  3  i  PauB.  iii.  1.  g  I. 
12. 1  4,  iv.  I.  I  2.)  Some  call  hia  wile  Peridia, 
and  his  cliildten  Mylea,  Poljclon,  Boniolochua,  and 
Therapiie  ;  while  Eorotas  ia  rapresenlad  as  a  aon  of 
Myles  and  a  giandsou  of  Lelex.  (SchoL  adEurip. 
Oresi.  61S.)  Ia  other  tradi^ona,  again,  Leiex  is 
deacrihed  ae  it  son  of  Spartiis,  and  as  the  father  of 
Amydaa.     (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  kaxfialimp.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya,  the  daughter 
of  Bpapllus.  He  was  regarded  aa  ike  ancealor  of 
the  Lelegea,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  immigntLcd  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  where  he  became  king  of  Me- 
gara  i  and  his  tomb  was  ahown  below  NiaaBa,  the 
acropolia  of  Hegaia.  (Fans.  i.  44.  §  E,  S9.  §  5; 
0».  Met  Yii.  443,  »iii.  567,  617.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hnntera,  (Or.  Met. 
viii.  312.)  [L.  S.] 

,  LB'MUBES,  L  e.,  Bpectres  or  spirits  of  the 
dead,  which  were  heliered  hy  the  Romans  to  return 
to  the  upper  world  aiid  injure  the  living.  Some 
writers  describe  Lemurea  as  the  common  name  fbr 
all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  {Apnl.  de  Deo  Sour. 
p.  237,  ed.  Bip. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  63 ;  Mart.  . 
CapeUa,  iL  §  162;  Ot.  FaaL  t.  483),  and  diride 
all  Lemurea  into  two  dassea ;  viz.  the  aouls  of 
those  who  have  been  good  men  are  said  to  hecome 
Lares,  while  Chose  of  the  wicked  become  Larvae. 
But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemurea  and 
Larvae  were  the  same  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix. 
11);  and  the  Lemurea  are  said  to  waiidoi  about  at 
night  as  spectres,  and  to  toiment  ajid  frighten  the 
liYmg.  (HOTat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  209  ;  Pers.  v.  IBS.) 
In  order  to  propitiate  them,  and  to  puriiy  the 
human  habitations,  certain  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed on  the  three  nights  of  the  9th,  11th,  and 
1 3th  of  May  every  year.  The  pater  familias  rose 
at  midnight  and  went  outade  the  door  making 
certain  signs  with  his  hand  to  keep  the  spectre  at 
a  distance  He  then  waslied  his  hand  thdce  in 
Bpr  ng  water,  turned  round,  and'  took  black  beans 
into  hie  mouth,  which  he  afterwards  threw  behind 
him.  The  spectres  were  believed  to  collect  these 
beane.  After  having  spoken  certain  words  without 
looking  around,  he  again  washed  his  hands,  made 
a  noise  with  brass  basina,  and  called  out  to  the 
spectres  nine  times :  "  be  gone,  you  spectres  of  the 
house !  ■'  This  being  done,  he  was  allowed  to  look 
round,  for  the  spectres  were  rendered  hannless. 
The  days  on  which  iheee  rites  were  performed 
were  considered  unlucky,  and  the  temples 
remained  closed  during  that  period.  (Varro,  ap. 
Nos.    ]>.  135;    Fest.  s.v.    Fntom;  Ov.   Ftut.  v. 


LENTULUS. 
4JS,  &c  i  comp  Hartung,  Die  Sdig.  der  Sam.  i, 
p.SS,&c.)  [L.S.] 

LENABUS  (A^HiS,!),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
derived  from  Aipiii,  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 
(Hesych.  c.  s.  ;  Viig.  Gears-  "•  *■  529  ;  Diel.  of 
A«t.  s.  „.  /.emwa.)  [L.  8.] 

LENAEUS,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
whence  he  ia  sometimes  called  Pompeins  Lenacus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  possessed  great  know- 
ledge of  natural  histor}',  and  was  acqwdnted  with 
several  langnagea,  in  consequence  of  which  Ponipey 
restored  him  to  freedom.  (Sneton.  De  Illastr. 
Gramiwt.  2, 16;  Plin.  H.  N.  isy.  2,  S.)  He  ac- 
companied hia  patron  in  nearly  all  hia  eiqieditions 
(Suet.  I.  c.  IS),  and  by  his  command  he  lianslaled 
into  Ifltin  the  work  of  Milhridates  on  poisons. 
(Plin.  I.  ft,  comp.  jtv.  30,  39,  uiv,  9,  41,  xiv.  G, 
27,  and  Bfenoi.  lib.  liv.  xv.  jti.  s>iii.  i:iivii.> 
After  the  death  of  Pompey  and  his  sons,  Lenaeus 
mainlained  himself  by  keoping  a  school  at  Rome, 
m  the  Carinae,  near  the  lenipfe  of  Tellna,  the  dis- 
trict m  which  the  houae  ot  Pompey  had  been.  This 
Gict  is  a  proof  not  mily  of  his  great  attadiment  to 
the  memory  of  his  late  maslor,  but  also  of  his  not 
having  made  nee  of  his  friendship  with  Pompey  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  himsell  His  affection  for 
Fompey  also  led  him  to  write  a  veiy  bitter  satire 
against  the  historian  Sallust,  who  had  apoken  of 

Suetonius  ({.  it.  15)  has  preserved  some  of  the  op- 
prohriona  terms  in  which  Lenaeus  spoke  of  Sallust. 
(O.  M.  MuUer,  HisloT.  Kril.  Daislellioig  der 
MnArkil.  vora  Lebei,  &e.,dea  Sallsil,p.  10;  Dru. 
mann,  GeecL  Rams,  vol.  iv.  p.  556.)        [L.  S.] 

LE'NIUS.     [LABNiua] 

LBNTI'CULA,  LiCI'NIUS,  called  in  some 
manuGcripis  of  Cicero  Denlicula,  was  one  of  An- 
tony's dissolute  companions,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  gambling,  hut  w^  restored  by  Antony 
lo  his  former  Elatns.  Dion  Caasius  fhlaely  states 
that  he  was  recalled  from  banishment  by  Antony ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  tnfamia  waa  a  consequence 
of  being  condemned  for  gambtiiig,  and  that  he  was 
restored  by  Antony  to  his  fiiU  rights  aa  a  citizen. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  23 ;  Abiam.  and  Garaton.  ad  loe.  ; 
Dion  Casa.  rfv.  47.) 

LENTI'DIUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ciodian 
mob  of  alaves  and  gladiators  in  January,  B.  0.  67, 
when  F.  Sextius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  was  assailed 
and  left  for  dead  in  the  lemple  ol  Castor  In  the 
forum.  (Cic.proiJoni.S3,jiiroi'flrf.  37.)  [W.B.D.] 

LENTO,  CAESE'NNlUS,  a  foUower  of  M. 
Antony  ;  and  unless  Cicero  is  speaking  ironically, 
originally  a  stage  player.    (Phil.  li.  6.)    Lento 

— seplemviratus  (Cic.  PMl.  iL  38,  lii.  9,  nil.  12)— 
in  B.C.  44,  for  apportioning  the  Campanian  and 
Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero  terms  him  "divisor 
Ilaliae."  During  the  siege  of  Mutina  in  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  43,  Lento  was  stationed  in  Etruria  to 
watch  the  wimrounicationa  with  Rome  by  the  Via 

Cicero's  various  reasons  for  declining  the  legation 
to  Antony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  {Phil.  liL  9,  xlii. 
2.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  of  the  Cornelian  Gens  [Cornelia 
Gbng]  ;  so  that  Cicero  coins  the  words  Appietas 
and  LentidiUxt  to  exfiress  the  qualities  of  the  high 
patrician  party  (oii  Fam.  iii.  7,  g  6).  When  we 
find  plebeians  bearing  the  name  (,as  a  tribune  of 


.C.tio'jlc 


tS" 


LENTULUS; 

Ck.  pro  Lege  Maml.  J9),  tTiey  were  T. 

icendants  of  aeediueo.     The  naine  K! 

ddaiitlT  derived  &om  leas,  like  Cieero  from  rioei 
(Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  19.  g  2;  I'll".  H.  N.  ivil 


the  pli 


3-) 
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22,  23.)  He  was  legato  in  t!ia  Candme  earn 
n,  Htb  jeare  afier,  and  advised  tlie  conaulato 
accept  tho  terms  offered  by  the  enemj.  (Lit.  ix, 
■ ,)  Next  jBEir  he  was  dictator,  and  he  probably 
as  the  officer  who  avenged  the  diagmce  of  the 
urculae  Caudinae.  This  was  iadeed  disputed 
(Lif.  ii.  15)  i  but  liiB  descendanta  at  least  claimed 
tlie  honout  for  him,  by  asauiuing  lie  agnomen  of 
Cauduiua.     [Ses  No.  6.] 

3.  Serv.  CoRNSLins  Cn.  p.  Cn,  n.  Lbntdius, 
HBul  in  B.  c,  303.     (Liv.  s.  1  ;  Fa^  Cap.) 

4.  Tib.  Cornblius  Sbbv.  f.  Cn.  n.  LENTDtra, 
son  of  tho  last.     [See  llie  neit] 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Tib.  f.  SbkV.  n.  Lentuius, 
,n  of  tlie  last,  consul  B.  c.  375.     {Fa^  Cap.) 

6.  L.  CoBNBLnjs  L.  F.  Tib.  n.  Lkhtulus 
CAUDiHiJ8,Bouofthelast.  (Fiali  Coj).  i..  u.  516.) 
"     *  I  the  first  who  is  eipresalj  recorded  with  the 

len  Caudinua :  but  as  the  Fasti  are  mutilated, 
it  may  have  been  asBumed  by  liia  father.  He  was 
curule  aedile  (Vaillant,  Curaeln  No.  l^Pajirii  No. 
1);  Pontifei  Maiimus  {Liv.  ixiL  iO);  and  as 
consul  in  a.c.  237,  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligii- 
riana.  (Fastf  Oip. ;  Eiitrop,  iii.  3.)  Ha  died  B.  c 
213.     (Liv,  IIY.2.) 

7.  P.  Cornblius  L.  p.  Tib.  n.  Lhntdius  Cau- 
DJHUS,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  in  a.  c.  236. 
iFatH,  A.  V.  517  ;  VailL  CornsUi,  No.  19  *  Spanh. 
"Bin.  vol  iL  p.  230.) 

B.   L.  COBNELIITS  L.  F.  L,  N.   LkNTULUS  CaU- 

NHB,  eon  of  No.  6,  curula  aedile  in  u.a  309. 
,iY.  xxvii.  21.) 

9.   P.  CoBNELIUfi   L.  F.  L.  N.    LeNTULUS  Ca«- 


(Id. 


B.c210{Liv.iixvL 
six.  38) ;  one  of  the 
jHp  of  Macedon  in 


48);  p. 


inued  ii 


.   Sicily  = 


luce  foe  the  t 
,  10,  ■ 


XIV.  3,  i: 


)  foUawi: 


For  the  LBEtuti  Marcollini,  see  Marcelhi 

1.  L.  CoRNBLiiia  LENTiriiie,  was  the  only 
senator  who  voted  against  buying  off  Brennns  and 
hisGaiilB,B.o.  387.     (Li».  is.  4.) 

2.  L.  CoBNBLius  L.  r.  Lbntulus, 
last  (liv.  I.  <r.),  consul  in  E,  c  337.  He  e 

rniy  ef  obBervation  t^nst  tho  Sav 


before  the  second  Samnit 


c,  334.     (Lii 


(Liy. 

;.  189  he  w 

uaaftec  tbt 

,  66.) 

Cn.  Cobnbliub  L.  f.  L.  n.  Lbntblus 
(Fasti  Cap.  A.  0. 5S2);  perhaps  son  of  No.  8,  Mnca 
"  ad  him  deaignaled  as  £.  /  £.  b.  j  though,  on 
ther  hand,  his  praenoinen  Cneins,  and  the  sb- 

of  the  ^omen  Caudinui,  are  opposed  to  this 
setion.  He  mas  quaestor  in  B.C,  312  j  eurula 
aediie  with  his  brother  (No.  12}  in  304  i  conaulin 
201  (Liy.  sxv,  17,  ixvc  II,  ixi.  40,  44).  He 
wished  for  the  province  of  Africa,  that  he  might 
conclude  tho  war  with  Carlbaga ;  but  this  well- 
earned  glory  was  reserved  for  Scipio  by  the  senate, 
Lentnlus  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sioily,  with  orders  to  pass  over  to  Africa  if  neces- 
sary.  Scipio  used  to  aay,  that  but  for  Lentulus's 
greediiiesB  he  shouM  have  destroyed  Carthage. 
(Liv.  ixx.  10—44.)  Cn.  Lentulus  was  proconsul 
in  Hither  Spain  in  b.  o.  199,  and  bad  an  ovation 
for  hia  services,     {/A  Ktri.  BO,  xixiii,  27.) 

12.  L,  CoaNKLius  L.  f.  L,  n.  Lbntuius,  bro- 
ther of  the  last  (Vaill.  Comdii,  No.  28),  praetor  in 
Sardinia  B.  c  211  (Liv.  Jtxv,  41,  xxvi,  1),  suc- 
ceeded Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eleven  years,  and  on  his  return  was 
not  allowed  more  than  an  ovalion,  b™iuse  he^ouly 
held  proconsular  rank.  (Liv. 


1.41,1 


.L  20, 30.)    Duiing  hiB  absence  iu 


LvC.DOt^le 


e  war  about 
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Spain  he  was  curule  aedile  with  his  broiliei  CneiuB 
[No.  llj,  though  he  had  ho«n  ntready  pmeti 
(Liv.  nil.  11.)  This  might  be  to  further  1 
de»gns  upon  the  coueuUhip,  which  he  obtained  the 
vent  after  his  letum,  B.  0*  iS9  i  and  the  year  aiti~ 
that  he  was  proconsul  In  Oaul.  (Liv.  xxid.  4! 
siiii.  1,  2,  B,  9.)  He  ie  perhaps  the  ientuli 
that  was  decemvir  aaciorum  in  B.C.  213,  and  died 
in  173.     (/d.  ucF.  3,  ihi.  10.) 

13.  L.    CORNBLICS    Cn.    F.    L.    N.    LSKTULUS 

LupuB,  eon  of  No.  II,  nephew  to  the  last  (EckheL, 
voL  ii- p.  302} ;  ctirule  aedile  in  B.  c.  163  ;  conEi' 
in  156;  censor  m  U7.  (Tilid.  TereiOiiJIeaui. 
FasH,  A.  u.  537,  60G  j  Cio.  Srul.  90  i  Val.  Mar. 
■vL  9.  §  HI.) 

14.  CoftNEL7[TS  LmrvLua  wi 
Sicily,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Ser 
B.C134.     (Floras,  iii.  19,7.) 

15.  CtJ.  CoiiNBLius  LENTUtUH,  coneul  in 
07.     (_FmH;  Plin.  ff.JV.i.  2,  nns.  3  (1)  ; 
siod.)      He  was  probably  father  by  adoption  of 
No.  24. 

16.  P.  CORNBLIUS  L.  F.  L.  N.  LentulUS 

bably  eon  of  No,  12.  He  was  curule  aedile 
Scipio  Naaica  in  B.  c.  169:  in  their  Ciro 
games  they  eshibilcd  elephants  and  bears.  (Li 
xlij.  18.)  Next  year  he  went  with  two  others 
negotiate  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  but  withoi 
effect.  (Liv.  xlt.  4.)  He  was  consul  sEffectna, 
with  G  Domitina,  in  b.  c.  162,  the  election  of  th, 
former  consals  being  declared  infiutnal.  (Fasii, 
A.  D.  691 ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iL  4,  de  J>i  '     " 


i.  48);  and  most  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  sini 
he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with  C.  Gracchi 
in  B.  c  121.    (Cic.  w  Git.  iv.  6,  Phil^.  viii.  4., 

17-  P.  Cohniclius  Lbntulds,  only  known 
from  Fasti,  son  of  No.  16,  and  father  of  No.  18. 

]B.  P.  CoRNBiiua  P.  p.  P,  H.  Lentdiub,  sniv 
named  SDRA,sDnof  the  last,  the  man  of  chief  note 
in  Catiline's  erew.  (Cic.  in  Oit  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Ascon, 
ad  DHan.  21.)  He  was  qaaeaior  to  Sulhi  inB.c. 
81  (Plut.  Ck.  17):  before  him  and  L,  Triarius, 
Verres  had  to  give  an  BCCOont  of  the  monies  he  liad 
received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpme  GauL  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  L  1 4.)  He  was.  soon  after  himself  called  to 
account  for  the  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted. 
It  is  said  that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sum  from 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  ;  for  when  Sulla  called 
him  to  account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting 
out  his  leg,  "like  boys,"  says  PJutareh,  "when 
they  make  a  hinnder  in  playing  at  hall."  (C^ 
170  Other  persons,  however,  had  borne  the  name 
'    "  '         " ''"!  Lentulus  iajnilj.     (Liv 


,   w,mp.    Sue: 
16.)     ■ 


.  Domi 
r.  76  he  1 


13;   Dion  Cass. 


Vairo,  when  accused  of  eitortion.  (Ascon.  ad 
Dima.  7  ;  Plut.  Gc  17  ;  Acron.  ad  Hm-at.  Serm. 
ii.  1.  49.)  In  B.  c.  71  be  was  consul.  {FasU, 
A.  D.  682  ;  Ckmixlaria  in  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  34  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  SO.)  But  in  the  next  year  be  was 
ejecled  from  the  senate,  with  sixty-three  others, 
for  iufamaus  life  and  manners.  (OeU.  t.  6  ;  Plut. 
I.  a  ;  Dion  Cass.,  &c  ;  see  No.  26.)  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  ha  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
>pira«y ;  and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 


LENTULUS. 
applied  by  flattering  haruspicea  to  him.  Three 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  third 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna ;  the  twentieth  year  after 
the  burning  of  the  capital,  Sk.,  was  fo  he  fatal  to 
the  city.  (Cic.  m  Cat.  iii.  4,  iv.  ],  6_i  SaL  (M 
47.) "     To  gain  power,  and  recover  hia  place  in 

(Sail.  B.  d  17,  46,  *c.)  Wben  Catiline  left  the 
city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  remained  as  chief  of  the 
heme-eonapiratoFs,  and  hia  irresolution  probably 
saved  the  city  from  being  fired.  (SnlL  Cat  32,  43 ; 
Cic.  IB  Oit  iii.  4,  7,  iv.  6,  BtvI.  66,  &o.i  comp.  Ck- 
THEGUS,8.)  Fotitivaabyhiaover<antionthatthe 
negotiation  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Altobroges 
waa  entered  into ;  and  these  unstable  allies  revealed 
e1  Cicero, 


,  compliat 


iblain  written  documents  which  might  b 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well-known 
sequel  wiU  be  found  under  the  life  of  Catiline 
[p.  632].  Lentulus  was  deposed  fi™n  the  praetor- 
ship  ;  given  fo  bo  kept  in  litem  cuslodia  by  the 
aedile  P.  Lentulus  Spiather  (No.  20  i  com^  Cic 
lo  Cat.  iii.  6,  iv.  3,  p.  Red.  ad  Qaif.  6  j  Safl.  Cat, 
60,  &c.)  ;  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline 
prison  on  tlie  6lh  of  December.  (Cic.  fnv  FiKc. 
40,  &c,  Fkilipp.  ii.  7  (8)  ;  Sail.  Cat  65,  &c) 
His  stepson  Antony  protended  that  Cicero  refused 
to  deliver  up  his  corpse  for  hnrial.  (Cic.  PMl^. 
l.  0.  (  Pint.  Avtea.  1.)  Lentulus  was  slow  iu 
inght  and  speech,  but  this 


dignity  of 

of  his  action,  tno  swee 

(Cic.  Bral.  64.)  His  i 


leiprei 


i  and  gi 


and  power 
ipudence  waa  excessive,  hia 
menus  intamous,  so  tnat  there  was  nothing  so  bad 
but  he  dared  say  or  do  it ;  but  when  danger  showed 
itself  ha  was  Blow  and  irresolute.  The  fiumer  quar- 
litiea  made  him  join  the  gang  of  Catiline;  the  latter 
were  in  great  part  the  ruin  of  then:  cause.  (Comp. 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iii,  38  i  Cic  jira  Sull.  26.) 

19.  P.  CoBNGLiUB  L.  F.  LsNTULUS,  father  cE 
the  neit. 

20.  P.  Cornelius  P.  p.  L,  n.  Lhntulus,  sur- 
named  Sfinthbh,  (Fast.  A,  u.  696  ;  comp.  Ooliz. 
A.o.  698;Eckhel,volv,  p.l82.)  He  received  this 
nickname  from  his  resemblance  to  the  actor  Spinther, 
and  it  was  renuuked  as  curious,  that  hia  colleague 
in  the  consulahip,  Metellus  Nepoa,  waa  '"     ~ 


(Plin.  K  N 


.  10;  Val. 


I.  14.  §  4.)  Caesar  commonly  mils  him  by 
lOia  name  (fi.  C.  L  15,  Sic.) :  not  so  Cicero  ;  but 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his 
coma  when  pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  many  of  the  same  ^mily 
(Eckhel,  I.  c);  and  his  son  bore  it  after  him.  He 
was  curule  aedilo  in  b.  c  63,  the  year  of  Cicero's 
consulship,  and  was  enti^sted  with  the  care  of  the 
apprehended  conspirator,  P.  Lent.  Sura  (No.  1 8). 

dour ;  but  his  toga,  edged  with  Tyrian  purple,  gave 
offence.  (Sail.  Cat.  47  ;  Cie,  de  Q^  ii.  1 6  i  Plin. 
H.  JV.  ix.  63,  xx:<vi.  12,  (7).)  He  was  praetor  in 
.60:  at  the  ApollinaiiBU  games  he,  for  the  brat 
>,  drew  an  awning  over  t£e  theatre  (cmiasina 
vela,  Plin.  If.  AT.  lijt.  6),  and  ornamented  the 
scenes  with  silver.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  $  6.)  By 
Caesar's  interest  be  obtained  Hither  Spain  for  bis 

That  many  fictitious  oracles  were  current  after 
the  burning  of  the  capitol  ia  deal  fiom  Tadb  Ana, 
i.  12  ;  comp.  Suet.  OA  31. 


.,,C'OOc^lc 


He  retimed  to  become  candidate  for  the  cohbuI- 
ship,  when  he  was  elected  ag^,  by  CneaBr^a  Bup- 
pott.  (Caes.  L  c.)  But  on  the  very  day  of  his 
entering  office,  IJan.  B.  c  51,  he  moved  for  the 
immediate  recall  of  Cicero  (Oa  in  Pis.  IS)[  brought 
over  his  colleague  Metellua  Nepoa  to  tlie  same 
views  ;  and  his  servicea  welv  gmt^fully  acknow- 
ledged by  Cicero.  {Pro  SexL  40,  69,  Brut.  77, 
odAa.  iii.  22.&CJ  and  oomp.  the  letters  to  Lentulus 
himself;  ad  Fam.  L  1—9.)  Now,  therefore,  not- 
\vithstanding  hia  obligations  to  Caesar,  he  had 
openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  Yet  he 
opposed  Ibem  in  promoting  Pompey's  appointment 
t«  the  supreme  superintendence  ot  the  com  market, 
His  secret  motive  ivaa  to  occnpy  Pompey  at  home, 
and  time  prevent  him  from  being  chai^[6d  with  the 
office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  exiled  king 
of  Egypt ;  for  then  ha  hoped  that  this  would  fall: 
to  hia  share,  as  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  {Cic  ad  Mt. 
iv.  1,  ad  Fam.  i.  1.  §  7 ;  Pint.  Pomp.  49.  For  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  this  king,  see  FTOiiaudsus 
AuLBTKs).  Lentnlus  obtained  a  decree  in  his 
fevonr  ;  and  intended  to  depart  at  the  close  o£  bis 
consulship.  Bnt  in  December,  a  statue  of  Jnpler 
on  the  Alban  hiU  was  struck  by  lightning :  the 
Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and  an  oracle  firand 
which  forbade  the  reataration  of  a  king  of  Egypt 
by  armed  force.  Cato,  who  iiad  just  become 
tribune,  ivns  an  enemy  of  Lentuloa;  he  availed 
liimself  of  this  oraela  (which  had  probably  been 
forged  to  nsB  agonal  Poropey),  and  ordered  the 
quLndecemviti  to  read  it  publicly,  (Fenestella, 
ap.  Noa.  Marcdl.  p,  385,  ed.  Lips.  1826,)  The 
matter  was  then  brought  before  the  senate,  and 
ga  n  8  long  and  intricate  debates.  The  pre- 
n  n  f  Ponjpey  were  supported  by  several 
bu  Lentulus  was   backed  by   Hortenaiua 

and  L         ua.     The  high  ariatocratic  party,  led  by 
B  b  aned  to  a  middle  course,  to  send  three 

rab       d    8  bo 
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at  Corlinium.  When  Caesar  invested  tlie  place, 
ad  Pompey  refused  to  come  to  their  relief.  Leu- 
iliis  was  allowed  by  the  garrison  to  open  negotia' 
ons  witb  Caesar.  The  generd  received  him 
Lvourably,  dismissed  him  with  his  friends,  and 
took  ^0  troops  into  hia  own  service.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  15 — 23.}  Lentulus  retiied  to  Pateoli  and  pro- 
bably joined  Pompey  in  Greece  not  long  after. 
(Cie.od.rf(tij:,  11,  13,  16.)  He  shai^ed  in  the 
presumption  of  hie  party,  for  we  find  him  disputing 
with  Metellns,  Scipio,  and  Domitius,  who  had  tba 
best  right  to  succeed  Caesar  aa  pontifei  maiimua. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iil  83.)  After  Pharsaha,  he  followed 
Pompey  to  Egypt,  and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  (Ai( 
Fam.  Kii.  14  ;  comp.  Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  102.)  Of  bis 
subsequent  fete  wa  ate  not  informed. 

Lentulus  Spinthei  owes  hia  importance  chiefly 
to  his  high  birth  and  his  connection  with  Cicero. 
He  was  a  common-place  sort  of  man,  of.  tolerable 
honesty.  Aa  an  orator,  be  made  np,  by  pains  and 
industry,  for  the  gifts  that  had  been  denied  him  by 
nature.    (Cic.  5™(.  77.) 

21.    P,    CotlNELIUS     P.     r.     P.    N.     LaNTtJLtJS 

Sfimthbr,  Bon  of  the  last.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7, 
}nl.l5,ad  (I.  Fi:  ii.  3,  &c.)  He  assumed  the 
ti^  virilis  in  B.  c.  67,  and  therefore  was  bom  in 
74.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  in  the  college 
of  augurs,  having  been  first  received  (by  a  sham 
adoption)  into  the  Manlian  gens  ;  beeanae 


ed   with 


B  wh  n  G  us 
outhootj  of  the  aei 
office  to  Pompey.  (See  Cic  to  Lentulus,  ad  Fam. 
L,  ad  Q.  K-.  ii.  3  and  6  j  Plut  Pomp.  49  ;  Dion 
Casn  jUKii.  15,  IS).  Lentulus  remained  as  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia  from  B.  c.  66  till  July,  63.  though 
Cato  proposed  to  recall  him.  We  hear  little  of  his 
doings.  He  was  saluted  Impcrator  for  a  campaign 
in  the  Amanus,  and  Cicero  warmly  supported  his 
claims  to  a  triumph,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
obtain  fill  B.C.  fll,  when  Cicero  was  himself  in 
Cilicia.  The  oratoi'  praises  his  justice,  bnt  recom- 
mends him  to  make  friends  of  the  equites  (paili- 
coni).  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  6,  &c.,  iii.  7,  3,  pro  Sexl. 
69  ;  comp.  Eckhel,  vol.  iv,  p.  360,  vol.  v.  p.  184.) 
That  Cicero's  praise  was  deserved  appears  from 
the  fact  «iat  Lentulus  was  obliged  to  sell  his  villa 
at  Tusculum  Boon  aflar.     (Ad  Atl.  \i.  \.  20.) 

In  B.  c  49,  when  the  «vil  wars  began,  Lentulus 
look  part  agMnat  Caesar,  and  had  the  command  of 
10  cohorts  in  Picenum,  At  tlie  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  fled  and  joined  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 


the  I 


could  ni 


coUegi 


iulla  of  the  Cornelian  was  already  a 
member.     (Gc.  pm  Serl.  69 ;  Dion  Caas.  ssxis. 
17;  comp.  Vaill.  CormL  No.  48—61,  Eckhel,  vol. 
V.  p.  184,  &c.)     In  66,  when  Cato  endenvomed  to 
read  his  father  from  Cilicia,  he  appeared  publicly 
in  raouming,     (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3,  init.)     He 
followed  Pompey's  fortunes  with  his  felber,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Alexamlria  after  tlie 
murder  of  their  chief— perhaps  to  intercede  with 
Caeaar.     (Ad  Au.  xi.  \i.)    The  dictator  pardoned 
hun,  and  he  returned  to  Italy.     In  B.  c  46  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  Metella.     (He- 
ra   Serm.  ii.  3.  339  ;  Cic  ad  Ait.  xi.  16,  S3,  xii. 
xiii.  7-)     Soon  after   we  lind   him  visiting 
ro,  and  in  cloae  connection  with  M.  Brutus, 
r  the  mui-der  of  the  dictator,  he  openly  joined 
conspirators.     (Ad  Alt.  xiii.  10,  adFam.xii. 
4;  Plut.  CW.  67,  &c.)     The  senate  sent  him 
ro^naeator  to  C.  Trebonius,  who  held  Asia  as 
oconaul  for  the  conspirators.     When  the  latter 
was  slain  by  Dolabella,  Lentulus  assumed  the  title 
of  propiaetor,  and  sent  home  a  despatch  containing 
an  eiraggerated  account  of  hia  own  services ;  and  ho 
certainly' was  of  use  in  supplying  Casaiua  with 
money,  and  harassing  Dolabella.     (Cic.  o*i  J^oib. 
iii,  14,  15.)     When  Brutus  and  Cassius  took  the 
(ield,  he  joined  thom,  and  coined  money  in  their 
name,  with  the  figure  and  title  of  Lihertas.     (See 
the  annexed,  coin.)  He  served  with  Cassius  agamst 
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of  Au^stua,  which  provea  tliAt  he  whb  Hlivii  1 

■B.  c.  27,  wlien  Octavms  asauoiGd  this  name. 

22.  C.  CoRHBUus  Lkntulub,  in  B.  c.  199,  on 
of  iSie  trhuBvin  colon,  dedm.   (LIt.  xxiii.  S.) 

33.  Cn.  CoBNBLius  Lbntulus,  consul  wici 
MmmDinsiu  B.!!.  146.  (fiSe. ad  AU.  sail.  Z5.%  S 
Vell.Pat.  L12.  g6,comptu«d  withtheFai^  A.D 

eo7.) 

34.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lbhtctlits  Clodianu 
(Cio.  ad  Att.  i.  19.  §  2  ;  Gell.  nviii.  -1),  b  Claudiu 
iidopted  into  the  Lentulus  lamily — perhaps  by  No 
15.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c  72,  with  L.  Gollina 
Thej  brought  fornard  Beveral  iiRporlant  laws ; 
one,  that  all  who  had  been  prEsenled  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  by  Pompey  (after  the  Sertorian 
war)  should  be  Raman  citizens  (Ck.  pro  Bidh.  S, 
11 J  see  VaL  I.p.  4£6);  BnDther,thatper9onsabsent 

.in  the  provinces  should  not  be  indicluble  lor  capital 
oHencefi.-  This  was  intended  to  protect  Sthenius 
of  Thermae  in  Sicily  against  the  machinations  of 
Verres  ;  and  by  tlie  inAiience  of  this  person  it  was 
frustrated.  (Cic,  in  V&r.  ii.  34,  39,  &c)  Len- 
tuliis  also  passed  a  lawto  enact  payment  from  those 
who  lutd  received  grants  of  pubHc  land  from  Sulla. 
(Sail.  ap.  Gell.  xviii.  4.1  In  tha  war  with  Spac- 
tacua  both  he  and  his  colleague  were  defeated — but 
after  their  consulship.  (Liv.  EpiL  SS;  Pint.  CVoss. 
9,  &c.)  With  the  eaine  colleague  he  held  the 
censoiEliip  in  B.C.  70,  and  ejected  84  members 
fi-oin  the  senate  for  infamous  Ufe,  among  whom 
were  Lentnlus  Sura  (See  No.  18]  and  C.  Aiitonius, 
afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled  were  acquitted 
by  the  conrla,  and  restored  (Cic.  pro  Cliietil.  42,  in 
Verr.  T,  7,  prv  Flnee.  19  ;  OelL  v.  G ;  Val.  Mai. 
V.  9.  {  1.)  They  held  a  Instrom,  in  whicii  tho 
iminbcr  of  cttiiens  was  returned  at  450,000  (Liv. 
EpU.  98  ;  Afcon.  ad  Verr.  Act.  J.  18  ;  comp.  Plut 
/■oKip.  22.)  The  same  officers  served  as  Pompey-g 
legates  ^[iUnst  the  pirates  in  b.  c.  67, 66  ;  and  Len- 
tulus  supported  the  Manilian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  ag^nat  Mithridatee. 
(Appian,  M&r.  95;  Cio.  pro  Leg.  MamL  23.) 
As  an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by 
groat  skill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice.  (Cic 
Bisl.  66.) 

26.  Cn.  ConNBLiira  LENTDLua  Clodiahds, 
son  of  the  last.  In  B.  c  60,  he  was  sent  with  Me- 
tellns  Cieticns  and  L.  Flaccus,  to  check  the  appre- 
hended inroad  of  the  Swiss  into  the  province  of 
Gauli  but  their  Berraea  were  not  required.  (Cic. 
adAtt.\.  19,  20.) 

26.  L.  CoBNBLius  Lbntui,us  Crus.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viiL  1,  iniL)  Who  he  was,  and  whence  ho 
derived  his  agnomen  of  Cms,  is  unknown. 

In  B.  c.  61,  he  appeared  as  the  chief  accuser  of 
P.  Clodiua,  foe  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea  {A  rgma.  ad  Oic  in  Clod.,  de  Harmp.  Resp. 
17).     In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  Cicero  calculated 

his    "d  against  Clodius  (ad  Q.  Fr.  I  2,  Sa.)  ; 

d  h    d  d  attempt  to  rouse  Pompey  to  protect  the 

rato    b      in  vflhi  (™  Pison.  31).      He  was  not 

raised        he  consular  dignity  till  B.  c.  60,  when  he 

m  d   his  post,  with  C.  Mai-cellus  M.  £,  as  being 

k  w  nemy  to  Caesar  (Caes.  S.  G.  8,  50)  ; 
gh  m  he  year  belnre,  P.  Dolahella  had  beaten 
h  m  n  h  contest  for  a  place  among  the  ay.  viri 
(  odF  m.  viii.  4).  In  the  year  of  hia  consul- 
Bhip,  B-  G.  49,  the  storm  burst.  Lentulus  did  all 
he  could  la  excite  his  wavering  party  to  Mke  arms 
and    meet  Caesar;    be   called  Cicei-o   cowardly; 
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blamed  him  for  seeking  a  triumph  at  such  a  time 
{ad  Fam.  vi.  21,  xvi.  11)  ;  urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  (ays  Caesar  (B.C. :.  4),  of  retrieving 
his  ruined  fortunes,  and  Ijecoming  another  Sulla  ; 
and  Cicero  seems  to  justify  thia  accusation  (a^  fam. 
vi.  6,  Qii  AU.  xi.  6),  It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus' 
instigation  that  the  violent  measures  passed  the 
senate  early  in  the  year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a 
pretence  for  flying  to  Caesar  at  Havenna  (Caes. 
fl.(?.i,6i  Plut.  Oks.  33).  He  himself  fled  fiom 
the  city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar ;  and  Cicei'o 
saw  him  at  Pormiae  in  January  23rd,  quite  dispi- 
rited (orf  Att.  vii.  12).  On  the  27th,  at  Capua, 
Lentulus  with  others  agreed  to  accept  Caesar's 
olibrs  (Ji.  IS).    He  was  summoned  by  Cassius  the 


the  saci-ed  ti 


nirj-, 


It  did  n( 
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insule  to  join  him  there, 
learing  a  garrison  in  Gipua  (oii  Alt.  viiL  12  a— 
d.).  While  Pompey  was  retiring  on  Bntndisium, 
Balbus  the  younger  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  per- 
suade Lentulus  to  return  to  Rome,  with  offers  of  a 
province.  The  consul,  instead,  went  with  his  col- 
league and  scmo  troops  over  to  lllyria,  though 
Qcejo  tried  to  detain  him  in  Ilaly  {ad  AU.  TiiL  9, 
15,  ix.  6);  and,  soon  after,  we  hear  of  hia  raising 
two  legions  tor  Pompey  in  A8ia(Caes.  B.  C  iii.  4). 
When  both  armies  were  eriLSunped  at  Dyrrhachium, 
Balbus  again  attempted  lo  seduce  the  consul,  luldly 
entering  Pompev's  camp  i  but  Lentulus  asked  too 
high  a  price  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  5!  ;  comp.  Cic  od  Fam. 
s.  32)  i  and  probably,  like  others  of  his  paiiv, 
thought  Caesar's  cause  desperate  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
82).  After  Pharsalia,  he  Bed  with  Pompey  ;  but 
was  refused  admittance  at  Rhodes  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii 
102  1  Veil.  Pnt.  iL  63.)  With  some  others,  he 
determined  to  make  for  Egypt,  and  arrived  diere 
the  day  after  Pompey's  murder.  He  saw  the 
ftineral  pyre  on  Mt.  Casius,  but  landed,  was  ap- 
prehended by  young  Ptotemy'a  ministers,  and  put 
to  death  in  prison.  (Caes,  B.  C.  iii.  104  ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  %9;  Ores.  vi.  15  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  80.) 
Notwithstanding  his   prodigality  and  selfishness, 

niemoiy  of  the  part  he  had  taken  agunst  Clodiua 
{Brat.  77,  deffamsp.  Resp.  17). 

27.  Ssaf.  CottNEuuHLaNTUiuSiCimileaedile 
B.  c  207  ;  military  tribune  in  SpaJn,  two  years 

after  (Liv.  xxviii.  10,  iiis.  2), 

28.  Sebv.  CoRNELii;a  Ssav.  r.  Lentitlus, 
I  of  the  last.  In  b.  c.  171,  he  went  with  his 
)ther  PubUua  and  three  others  on  an  embassy  to 

Greece  (Liv.  xhi.  37,  47,  49,  56).     In  169,  he 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  (/AxliiL  16). 

29.  P.  CoaKELius  Sehv,  f.  Lentulus.  [See 
the  last.] 

30.  L.  CoBNBLiua  Sebv.  f.  Serv.  n.  Lbntu- 
lus,  son  of  No.  28,  praetor  in  b.  c  140  {Frontin. 
de  Aquaed.  7). 

31.  L,  Lentulus,  in  b.  a  168  was  one  of  three 
!io  carried  home  the  despatches  of  the  consul 
smiliua  Paullus,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (Liv. 

xlv.  1). 

32.  Cn.  Lbntulus  V  jtia,  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
c.  56  {ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  Z.  }  6). 

33.  L.  ConNBLius  Lkntulus  Niazfl,  flamen 
of  Mars  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  7,  is  FirfiK.  10  ;  comp. 
Ascon.  ad  Gc.  ScaJtr.  sub  flu.).  At  hia  dedication 
by  the  augur  L.  Caeou,  he  gave  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner (Macrob.  Sat.  v.  9).     In  B.  c.  58,  he  stood  fol 
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t1ie  coiiGAilsliip,  tliough  Cnesar  tried  to  put  him 
duivn  hy  implicating  liim  inan  attempt  on  Pompey'B 
life  (Cic  ni  Fo/iB.  10  ;  comp.  ad  Att.  U.  24).  In 
57,  be  was  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  man  referred 
tlie  question  wliether  the  site  of  Cicero's  house  was 
consecrated  ground  (De  Harasp.  Reap.  6,  comp. 
pro  Data.  49,  52).  He  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  P.  Seittiiis,  n.  e.  £S 
(ira  Patm.  l.e.,ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3,  6).  He  died  iu 
the  same  year,  much  praised  hj  Cicero  {ad  AU.  It. 
6). 

S4.  L.  Cornelius  L.  f.  Lentulus,  son  of  the 
last,  and  also  flamen  of  Mara  {ad  Att.  ir.  16,  9, 
lii.  7,  ad  q.  Fr.  iii.  1,  16).  He  defended  M. 
Scaurus,  m  B.  o.  5J,  when  accused. of  extortion 
(Ascon.  od  Ci.  iSmar.  c.  1):  he  accused  Gahiniua 
i(  high  treason,  ahout  the  same  time,  but  vas  sus- 
pected of  colluaon  (ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  o,,  ad  Ait.  iv.  16, 
9).  In  the  Philippics  he  is  [mentioned  as  a  friend 
of  Antony^  ;  and  he  waa  appointed  by  the  latter 
to  a  province,  but  made  no  nse  of  the  appointment, 
in  B.C.  ii  {Piilgtp.  ill  10).  He  struck  coins  as 
priest  of  iSati  (Ultor),  B.  c  20,  to  conunemarate 
the  recovery  of  the  standards  from  the  Parthians,by 
Augustus  (Dion  Caas.  liv.  8  ;  Vaill.  Chnul.  No.  38). 

35.  Lbntuuib  Crusckli-k.,  of  nnltnown  origin, 
was  proscribed  by  the  trinmvirs  iu  D.o.  43;  he 
escaped,  and  joined  Sent.  Pompeius  ii>  Sicily,  where 
his  wife  Sulpicia  joined  him,  gainst  the  will  of  her 
mother  Julia.  (Vai.  Max.  ti.  7.  §  3  j  Appian, 
B.  a  iv.  39.)  (H.  G.  L.] 

36.  On,  CoRNEiius  L.  f.  Lehtulcs,  consul 
B.  c.  ]  8,  with  P.  Lentulus  Marcemnus.  (Dion 
Case,  liv,  12.) 

37.  Cn.  Cornelius  Ch.  f.  Lbntulus  Auquk, 
coDsid  B.  c  14,  with  M.  Licioius  Crassus.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  weath.  hut  of  a  mean  and 
pnsillaniuious  spirit.  His  wealth  eitdted  the  avarice 
of  Tiherius,  who  caused  him  so  much  fear  that  at 
length  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  leaving  his  tbrtime 
lo  the  emperor  (Dion  Cass.  Uv.  12  j  Senec  de 
Bmof.  ii.  27  i  Suet.  T^.  49).  This  Cn.  Lentulua, 
who  is  always  spoken  of  as  Augui,  lanst  not  be 
confounded  with  Cn.  Lentulus  Gaetulicus  [No. 
39].  (See  Lipsius,  od  Tac  Arm.  iv.  44.)  Tho 
Angur  Lentulus  spoken  of  by  Tadtna  {Ann.  ilL 
59)  in  A.  D.  22,  must,  therefiire,  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding; 

38.  Ii.  Cornelius  L.  f.  Lentulus,  consul 
B.  c  3,  with  M.  Valerius  MesEallinna.  (Index, 
ad  Dion  Cms.  Iv. ;  Suet.  OaH.  4.)  B^  some  au- 
thorities he  is  called  Cneius,  but  Lneins  seems  to 
he  the  correct  praenomeu  (see  Pighiua,  ad  Arm.). 
He  would  seem  lo  have  been  a  brother  of  No.  38, 
and  ma;  possibly  have  been  the  same  M  No.  34,  the 
son  of  L.  Lentulus  Niger  [No.  S3.), 

39.  CossusCorneliusCh.  f.LentplusGae- 
TPLIOUS  son  probably  oE  No.  37,  if 
called  Cn,  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cossus.  The  former, 
however,  is  more  usual ;  but  as  we  find  on 

bnth  COSBVS  CN,  P,  LENTVLVS,   Oli 

cosavs,^  it  would  seero  that  he  might  be  called 
difierontly  either  Cneins  or  Cossus  (Pighius,  i 
iii.  p.  631).  Cossus  was  originally  a  femily  na 
in  the  Cornelia  gens,  and  was  first  assumed  a 
praenomeu  bv  this  Lentulus,     [Cossos.] 

Lentulus  was  conaol  a  c,  1,  with  L.  Calpnm 
Piso,  and  in  A.  n.  6  was  sent  into  Africa,  where 
he  defeated  the  Gaetuli,  who  had  in>Tided  the  kinj 
dom  of  Juha.     In  consequence  of  this  success  h 
received  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus  and  the  arm. 
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Tiumfci  irhaaplialia,  (Dion  Caas.  Iv.  28  ;  Veil,  Pat, 
ii,  116  ;  Flor.  iv.  12.  $  40  ;  (Jros.  yi.  21  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iy.44.)  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  i,  d, 
14,  he  accompanied  Drusns,  who  was  sent  to  quell 
the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia.  The  mu- 
tineers were  especially  incensed  sgiunst  Lentnlus, 
because  they  thought  that  from  his  age  and  mihtary 
glory  he  would  judge  their  oHences  most  severely  ., 
and  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
their  bands.  Cn,  lentulus  is  again  mentioned  in 
A.  D.  16,  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  respecting 
Libo,  also  in  !..  n.  22  in  tho  debate  respecting 
planus,  and  agdn  in  A,  o.  24,  when  he  was  &lsely 
accused  of  majestas,  but  Tiheriua  would  not  allow 
the  charge  to  be  prosecuted.  He  died  a,  s.  25,  at  a 
lery  great  ^{e,  leaving  behind  him  an  honourablo 
reputation.  He  had  endured  poverty,  says  Tacitus, 
with  patience,  acquired  a  great  fortune  by  honest 
means,  and  enjoyed  it  with  moderal ion.  (Tac.jlsw. 
i.  27,ii:  32,  iii.  6B.iv.  2S,  44  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ivii.  24.) 

40,  Cossus  Cornelius  Cossi  f.  Cn.  n,  Lentu- 
lus, was  consul  a.  d.  25,' with  M,  Asiuius  Agrippa. 
According  to  the  Fasti,  he  would  appear  to  be  n 
son  of  ^e  preceding,     (Tac  Aioi.  iv,  34 ;  Fasti 

41,  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossi  f.  Cn.  n.  Lentulus 
Gaei  ulicus,  a  son  of  No.-  39,  was  consid  a.  d.  26, 
with  C,  Calvisius  Sabinus,  He  afterwards  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany  for  ten 
j-eare,  and  was  very  popular  among  the  troops,  by 

rule.  He  was  also  a  favourite  with  the  army  in 
Lower  Germany,  which  was  comtnnnded  by  !■. 
Apronius,  hia  &ther-m-law.  His  influence  with 
the  soldiers  is  said  to  have  saved  him  on  the  M  of. 
Sejanus,  to  whose  son  he  had  promised  his  daughter. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  relations  and  con- 
nections of  Sejanua  whom  Tiberius  did  not  put  to 
death  ;  and  Tacitus  is  disposed  to  believe  the  re- 
port, that  Lentulus  sent  to  the  emperor  to  assure 
Slim  of  his  allegianee,  as  long  as  he  ntts  allowed  to 
ret^n  the  command  of  the  army,  but  intimating 
that  he  would  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  if  he 
were  deprived  of  hia  province.     Tiberius  tho  ight  it 

thinking  hia  InHnence  with  the  soldiers  too  dan 
gerona,  put  him  to  death  in  A.  D.  39,  apparently 

succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  annv  in  Up^  r 
Germany  by  Galba,who  was  subsequently  emperor 
(Veil;  Pat  ii.  116  i  Tac  ^nn.  iv.  42,  46,  vi  30  , 
Dion  Caas,  lix.  92  ;  Suet,  Guffi.  6,  Cla<id.  9) 

Lentnlna  Gaetulicus  was  an  historian  and  a  poet. 
Of  hia  historical  writings,  which  are  quoted  by 
Suetonius  ((7a^^.  8),  no  fiagments  even  are  extant  j 
and  of  his  poems  we  have  only  three  lines,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  an  astronomical  poem, 
and  which  are  preserved  by  Probus  in  his  scholia 
on  Villi's  Georgics  (1.  227) :  they  are  pven  by 
Meyer  in  the  Anlhologia  Ijitina  {Ep.Wi).  The 
poema  of  Lentnlus  seem  to  have  beeu  for  .the  moat 
part  epigrams,  and  to  have  been  distiuguisbed  by 
their  lascivious  character  (Marl.  Praef.  i. ;  V\.m.Ep. 
v.  3.  }  5  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  10,  p,  U8,  Carm. 
ix.  p.  256).  There  are  nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antiiology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulions, 
who  is  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Lentulna  Gaetulicus  men- 
tioned above  ;  but  on  this  point  see  Gaetulicus. 

42,  CossUB  (Cosbif.)  CoRNBLius  Lbntulijs, 
probably  son  of  No.  40,  was  consul  A.  D.  60,  with 
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the  emperor  Nero.     (Tac  Anii.  liy.  20  ;  Frontin, 
Aqvaed.  102.) 

43.  LsHTUiiirs,  nn  actor  In  rolmea,  and  also  a 
writer  of  mimes,  which  must  have  been  of  conai- 
derable  celebrity,  h9  they  are  referred  to  saveral 
times  by  Bubiequent  writers.  Ha  is  aajd  to  ha' 
been  a  man  of  high  rank  ;  but  his  e^  is  quite  ui 
certBin,  except  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
(Scliol.  ad  Jmi.  Sat.  viiL  187  i  Tertnll.  Apoto;/. 
15,  de  PaUai,  i  ;  Botlie,  POUU  Lot.  Scenic.  Fragm. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  269,  270.) 

LEO  or  LEON  {titdv),  historicaL  1.  Son  of 
Enrycntee,  14t!i  Mug  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta, 
In  his  time  the  Spartans  were  worsted  in  their 
war  with  Tegea.  His  son  was  Anaraiidrides, 
the  contemporary  of  Croesna  (Herod,  i.  35  ;  Pans. 
•U.3.  }5).  [A.H.C.] 

2  An  Athenian,  wna  sent  out  wi«i  ten  shi) 
in  B.C  412,  to  act  with  the  squadron  und 
Dinmedon,  ind  we  find  the  two  commanders  as! 
ciated,  both  in  naval  operations  and  in  political 
movements,  down  to  the  declaration  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samoa  Mninat  the  reyolutionaiy 
government  ot  the  Four  Hundred,  a.c  411  [Dio- 
mkdon]  According  to  the  common  reading  in 
Xenophun,  Leon  was  .one  of  the  ten  generals 
appointed  tfl  supersede  Aldbiades  in  b.  c.  407,  and, 
as  wel!  aa  ERasiMiDES,  was  with  Conon  when 
Calhciatidns  chased  him  into  Hytilene  (Xen.  Hdl. 
1  6.  g  Jb,  6.  16).  Xenophon,  however,  hi  two 
other  passages  {HdL  i.6.  §  30,7.  {  2),  omita  Leon's 
name  and  mentions  Lysiaa  mstead  ;  and  Diodoras 
lias  LysaniBfl  {  an  error  probably  ot  the  copyists, 
for  Lyaiaa)  in  his  list  of  the  generals,  saying  nothing 
of  Leon,  and  afterwards  speaks  of  Lysias  as  one  of 
those  who  returned  to  Athens  after  the  battle  of 


ig  for  it  that  of  Lysiaa,  in  H^.  L 
5.  $  16,  and  that  of  Archestratua,  in  Bdl.  i.  6.  § 
16  (see  Palm.and  WeB8.miCiod.Kiii.  74).  But 
these  alteraliona  ate  niinecessary,  if  we  adopt  bishop 
Thirlwall's  conjecture  (Greece,  yoI.  iv.  p.  110,  note 
2),  that  Leon  was  originally  elected  among  the 
ten,  but  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  CaHiciatidas, 
in  one  of  the  gallies  which  Conon  sent  out  from 
Mytilene,  and  Siat  Lyaias  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place  (comp,  Xen.  HelL  i.  6.  gg  19—21). 

3.  A  Spartan,  one  of  the  tliree  leaders  of  the 
colony  founded  at  Heracleia,  in  B.  o.  426.  (Dine 


;  Died,  j 


,9.) 


4.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  from  Spaxta 
lo  dissuade  the  Athenians  ftoin  the  alliance  with 
ArgoB,  in  B.  c  4-20,  {Thue.  y.  44.)  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  we  ehould  identify  him  with  the 
father  ot  Antalcidas  (Pint.  Artax.  21),  and  again 
with  the  ephor  iniivviios  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  418  (Xen.  HeU.  ii. 
3.  $  10),  and  also  with  the  Leon  who  was  sent 
out  with  Antisthenea,  in  B.C.  412,  as  iir.SiiTsji 
(whatever  tbat  may  mean),  and  was  appointed  on 
the  death  of  Pedacitus  to  succeed  bun  in  the  com- 

and.    (Thl        .       -.        . 

'■   ■,adl     , 

I)  was  probably  a  diftei        ,   

Kruegsc  thinks  he  was  the  same  with  thi 
Antiathenes  and  vras  appointed  to  succeed  his  son. 
B.  A  native  of  Salamis  and  a  citinen  of  Athens, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  or- 
dored  Socrates,  with  four  others,  among  whom  was 


Meletus,  to  bring  hfm  ftom  Salamis,  whither  h 


oelty  and 


government.  Socrates  would 
not  enecute  the  command,  which  was,  however, 
carried  into  eSeet  by  the  remaining  four.  From 
the  speech  of  Tharamenes,  in  Seno^on,  we  learn 
that  Leon  was  a  man  of  worth  and  respectability 
(liaAi  it^e),  and  chaigeable  with  no  crime  ;  and 
Andocides  telle  ua  that  he  was  condemned  without 
a  IxiaL  (Xen.  Hett.  ii.  3.  5  39  ;  Pkt.  Apd.  p.  33, 
C  d  ;  Stallb.  ad  loc  ;  Ljs.  a  EraL  p.  12fi,  tt 
AgoTot.  p.  133  ;  Andoc.  de  Myst  §  94.) 

6.  An  Athenian,  was  joined  with  Timagorae,  in 
B.C.  367,  as  ambassador  to  the  Persian  conrt, 
where  envoys  also  from  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  other 
Grecian  etates  pi-esented  themselves  at  the  same 
tune.  Pelopidas  obtained  for  Thebes,  from  Atta- 
xerxes,  all  that  he  asked,  and  Leon  protested  in 
vain  against  the  article  in  the  royal  decree  which 
required  the  Athenians  to  lay  up  their  ships.  Ti- 
magoras,  however,  had  gained  the  king's  &vonr  by 
taking  port  with  the  Thebans,  and  had  studiously 
separated  himself  frorn  his  colleague  during  the 
embassy.  For  Ihis  conduct  he  waa  impeached  by 
Leon  on  their  return  home,  and  put  to  deatli. 
{Xea.  Hell.  \i\.  I.  %%3S,&c.  -.Dem.  deFah.  Leg. 
pp.  383,  400,  ad  fin. ;  Plut,  Pelop.  30,  Altar.  22  j 
Val.  Mas-vi.  3,Ext2.) 

7.  An  Athenian,  of  the  Roman  party,  who,  in 
B.  c  192,  accused  Apollodorua  of  ibmentinga  revolt 
from  Rome  to  Antiochus,  and  cansed  him  to  he 

identify  him  with  Leon,  son  of  Icesias,  who,  in 
B.C.  139, supported  before  the  Soman  senate  the 
prayer  of  the  Aeloliana  for  peace.  (Liv.  xxsviii, 
10  J  Poljb.  xxii.  14.)  [Damis,  No.  2.]  [E.  E.] 
LEO  L,  FLA'VIUS,  surnamed  the  GREAT, 
and  THRAX,  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.  d. 
457 — 174),  was  of  barbarian  origin,  and  wns  bom 
about  A.  D.  400,  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in 
Thrace,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of  "  the 
Throcian."  At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcinn 
(457)  he  was  an  obscure  tribnnns  militmn,  and 
held  the  command  of  Selymbria.  The  powerful 
patrician,  Aspar,  despairing  to  seize  the  crown 
without  croati7]g  a  civil  and  i-eligious  war,  which 
might  have  proved  his  downfall,  resolved  upon  re- 
maning in  power  by  proclaiming  emperor  a  man 
whom  he  thought  equally  weak  and  obedient ;  and 
he  consequently  contrived  the  election  of  Leo,  who 
ivas  recognised  by  the  senate  on  the  7lh  of  Fe- 
bruary, 457.  1*0  was  fjowned  by  Anatoliua, 
patriarch  ot  Conslantinople  ;  and  this  is  tiie  first 
instance  of  a  Christian  sovereign  having  received 

which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  otW  Chris- 
^an  princes,  and  from  which  the  clergy,  as  EHbbon 
justly  observea,  have  deduced  the  most  formidable 
consequences.  Shortly  after  Leo's  accession,  reli- 
gious troubles  broke  out  In  f^Jit,  which  ^rded 
the  new  emperor  an  opportunity  of  ahowing  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  a  tool  of  his  minister.  The 
Eutychians  of  Alexandria  slew  the  orthodoi  bishop 


Proteri 


and  chos! 


of  theii 


protected  by  the  Arian, 
in  spite  of  the  emperor's  authority.     Leu, 
r,  did  not  give  way,  and  in  460  he  had 
deposed,  and  superseded  by  an  orthodox 
bishop,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Aspar.     This 
■  '  finding  himself  chedted  in  many  other 

by  the  rnnn  whom  bo  had  raised  from  the 
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dnst,  once  had  th«  impudence  to  reproBcti  the  em- 
peror with  fiiithleEB  conduct  towards  his  benefactor ; 
upon  whkh  Leo  calmly  leplied,  that  no  [Hince 
should  be  compelled  to  resign  hie  own  judgment 
and  the  interest  of  hie  subjects  to  the  will  of  his 
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In  466  the  Huns  threatened  nt  am 
jcovinces  of  Persia  and  the  Eeatem 
nitdac,  one  of  their  chie^  crossed  the  Danube 


It  Leo  had  as 


mbleda 


It  force 


h    d 


His  general,  Antheoiiua,  afterwards 
mpero  f  Rome,  defeated  them  at  Sardica,  and 
n  m  afterwards  Anagaatua  routed  them  ui 
ui  h  p  Iched  battle.  Their  principal  chle^  Sen- 
n  wh  was  a  son  of  Attila,  was  killed,  and  his 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  ex- 
public.  The  Huns  now  songht  for 
peace  and  desisted  from  farther  hostilities.  About 
h        m    abio  Leo  made  serious  preparations  for 

a    b  ti  Ricuner  and  Genaeiio,  the  king  of  the 

Vand  Africa,  hod  caused  interminabie  troubles 

ad         d  hed.     Eiclmer  entered  with  hun  into 

D  Italy,  since  they  led  to  tbe  election  of 

A    h  mentioned  above,  as  emperor  of  Borne ; 

b      G    senc  was  rather  obstinate,  though  he  tried 
d     ar  by  sending  back  to  Constantinople 
i.  e  widow  of  the  Western  emperor,  Va- 

n        n     IL,  and  her  daughter,  Plaoidia,  whom 
h       ad  k  pt  as  captives  during  seven  years.     No 
h  wever,  was  Anthemius   proclaimed   in 
K      e,   h  n  the  two  emperors  concerted  a  jomt 
a  ta  k    p  n  Carthage,  the  deplorable  issue  of  which 
d        he  life  of  £asiliscns,  who  had  (he  chief 
command  n  (his  unfortunate  expedition.     The  de- 
Bnsiliacns  gave   Leo   an   opportunity   of 
g        g  nd  of  Aspat  and  liia  lliiee  haughty  sons, 
A  d  b  nus,  Patricius,  and  Ennenaric,  for  public 
p  m  n  po  nted  out  Aspar  as  the  secret  contriver 
b    ^  ire  of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  people, 
pf    al  y  ho  orthodox,  declared  tliemaelvea  against 
h  m    n  most  t  olent  lai  guage      In  order  to  ex- 
pera       he  people  still  more  against  the  minister, 
L        rea  herously  proposed  to  him  to  give  bis 
d    g  Anadne,  m  maraage  to  Aspar's  son, 

P   n         or  PatncioluB.    When  the  news  of  the 
n      ded  marriage  spread  abroad,  the  inhabitants 
Co    tanfiDople  rose  m  aims,  and  stormed  the 
pi  ac     f  A^ar,  who  escaped  asstssination  by  fly- 
g,  w  h  his  sons,  into  lie  church  of  St.  Euphe- 
mia      Th  y  leil  it  on  the  promise  of  Leo  that  no 
arm   h      d  be  done  to  them    buttheyhad  scateely 
m    d  w  h  n  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace, 
w        Trascabsseus  rushed  upon  them  with  a  band 
b       mperor  s  body  guard,  and   assassinalcd 
p-ir  and  Ardaburius.     This  foul  deed  was  pec- 
p    ra  ed  a    the  command  of  Leo,  on  whose  rae- 
jn   7  an  Indelible  st^n.     Tiascalisscns,  the 

tan  b  adherent  of  Leo,  was  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  Ariadne,  adopted  the  Greek 
name  of  Zeno,  and  thus  finally  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  Aspar  bad  left  many  Irienda  among  his 
fellow-believers,  the  Anans,  who,  in  revenge  m  bis 
death,  excited  Bicimor  to  fresh  intrigues  in  the 
West,  and  persuaded  the  Goths  to  invade  Thrace. 
They  came  accordingly,  and  during  two  yean  the 
very  environs  nf  Constantinople  were  rendered  un- 
safe till  they  yielded  to  the  superior  skill  of  the 
Roman  generals,  and  sued  for  peace.  The  end  of 
Leo's  reign  was  thus  disturbed  by  a  calamity  which 


was  the  immediate  consequence  and  the  deserved 
punishment  of  ^e  murder  of  Aspar,  although  the 
emperor  suSerod  loss  from  it  than  bis  innocent 
subjects.  Keeling  bia  strength  deeline,and  having 
no  son,  Leo  chose  in  473  his  grandson  Leo,  the 
intent  son  of  Zeno  and  Aiiadne,  his  future  suc- 
coBSor,  and  proclaimed  him  Augustus.  He  died  in 
less  thEin  a  year  afterwards,  after  a  long  and  pamful 
illness,  in  the  month  of  January,  Hi,  and  viaa 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Constantiiie. 

Although  Leo  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  the 
Great,  he  was  distinguished  by  remarkable  talents 
and  moral  qualities;  his  mind  was  enlightened; 
he  was  active,  wise,  and  always  knew  how  to 
attaiu  his  ends.  His  piety  was  sincere ;  he 
showed  great  respect  to  the  clergy,  and  sincerely 
admired  the  famous  Daniel  Stylites,  who  pasted 
his  iife  on  the  top  of  a  column  in  Constantinople, 
He  b  repcoached  with  want  of  firmness  in  bis  con- 
duct towards  Aspar  and  Basiliscus,  Leo  was  ilUte- 
rate,  but  appreciated  literature  and  sdence.    On  one 

havmg  given  a  pension  to  tiie  philosopher  Eulogius : 
—  "  Would  God,'' answered  the  emperor,  "that  I 
had  lo  pay  no  other  people  than  sebolara."  Theo- 
doric  the  Ijreat  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Leo. 
The  reign  of  this  emperor  is  signaJiscd  by  some  ex- 
traordinary events.  Jii  *68  Aniioch  was  desttcyed 
by  an  eartliquake  ;  in  466  a  fire  broke  out  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  destroyed  the  public  and  private 
buildings  on  a  space  I7fi0  paces  long,  from  east  to 
west,  and  fiOO  wide  firan  north  to  south.  In  469 
inundations  caused  an  immense  toss  of  life  and 
properly  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  in 
572  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  was  not  only  felt  in  Constantinople,  but  all 
the  historians  agree  that  there  were  sudi  showers 
of  ashes  that  the  roots  of  the  houses  were  covered 
tvith  a  coat  three  inches  thick.  Whether  tlus  is 
true  or  not  is  another  question. 

The  wife  of  Leo,  Verina,  was  renowned  for  her 
virtues.  He  had  a  son  by  her  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughters,  Ariadne,  married  to  Zeno,  and 
Leontia,  who  married  Mercian,  the  son  of  Anthe- 
mius. (Cedren.  p.  3i6,  &c. ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  49, 
&c ;  Theophan.  p.  95,  &c.  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Aeuf  and 
Zji^i-.)  [W.  P.] 

LEO  IL,  emperor,  succeeded  his  gi-andlathor, 
Leo  1.,  in  A.  D.  474,  at  four  years  ot  age,  and  died 
in  the  same  year,  after  haying  reigned  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  Verina,  and  his  tather, 
Zeno,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded.  [Verina; 
Zeno.]  [W.  P.] 

LEO  III.,  FLA'VIUS,  sumamed  ISAURUS, 
or  the  Isaurian,  emperor  of  Constantinople  {a.  n. 
718 — 741),  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie 
emperors  of  the  East,  was  a  native  of  Isautia,  and 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  settled  in 
Thrace,  taking  his  son  with  him.     Young  Conon, 

'  ■  ■■  was  Leo's  original  name,  obt 

jiatharius  in  the  army  of  the 
[.  Rhinotmetus,  and  soon  ro 
through  bis  military  talents.  Anastasius  IL,  who 
reigned  from  A.D.  713 — 71 6,  gave  him  the  supreme 
command  in  Asia,  which  he  was  still  holding  when 
Theodosius  HI.  deposed  that  emperor,  and  seized 
the  crown  in  January,  716.  Summoned  to  ac- 
knowledge Theodosius,  the  gallant  geneial  called 
him  an  usurper,  and  immediatelj'  look  up  arms 
against  him,  alleging  that  be  would  restore  the  do' 
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to  make  himself  maslor  of  tha  emmre.     Arlnbazes, 
the  oommiinder  of  the  Armenian  legions,  supported 
J*o,  who  had  besides  many  frienda  in  tlie  army. 
Leo  was  then  holding  the  field  agiunat  the  Arfil», 
who  hiid  laid  siege  to  Arniorium  in  Qaiatia.    Aflei 
outwitting  Miishma,  the  general  of  the  Araha,  he 
set  out  for  Cappadacia,  i/hete  he  foand  the  jnhs- 
hitants  willing  to  submit  to  him,  but  was  chiaaly  fol- 
lowed by  Mitslimo.     Leo  would  ere  long  have  hi 
pressed  by  two  enemies,  had  he  not  anticipated  i 
attack  ottha  weaker  of  them,  theemperorTlieodosi 
Ha   BCcordingly   left   Cappadocia,  and   his   raj 
marches  aSbtSed  him  at  once  tlie  double  advant:  „ 
of  leaving  the  Amba  lar  behind  him,  while  he  daily 
came  nearer  to  the  imperial  troops,  who  were  far 
from  being  strong  enough  to  resist  him  in  the  field. 
At  Nioomedeia  he  was  slopped  by  a  eon  of  1 
dosius,  who  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.    Leo 
now  marched  upon  Constantinople ;  and  Theodo- 
aiifa,   deapjuring   of  snccesa,   reigned  his   crown 
(March  718),  and  retired  to  a  convent  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  lived  peacefully  during  more  than  thirty 
years.     Scarcely  had   Leo  received  the  homage 
of  the  people,  when  the  khallC  Soliman  appeared 
before  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  army  and  a 
numerous  fleet     Ha  considered  the  trick  played 
by  1.60  upon  Musllma  at  Arraorium  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  now  came  to  lake  revenge.     This  siege 
of  Constantinople,  Ihe  third  by  the  Arabs,  and  one 
o(  the  most  memorable  of  all,  laaled  just  two  yeaia, 
from  IhB  Ifith  of  August^  TIB,  to  the  16th  of  tha 
same  nonlb  in  7'20.     Sohman  died  soon  after  its 
commencement,  and  waa  succeeded  by  the  khalif 
Omar,  who  swore  by  his  heard  that  ha  would  take 
revenge  upon  Leo.     But  Leo  sallied  out  from  the 
Golden  Horn  with  hia  galleys,  the  Greek  fire  con- 
snraed  the  Aiabuin  ships,  and  the  emperor  retnmsd 
laden   with  booty  and  captiTes.      In   two   olh 
naval  engagementa,  the  Arabs  were  beaten  w   h 
Btill  greater  losses ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Augi 
730,  their  land  forces  were  routed  iu  a  pitched 
battle,  with  a  losa  of  28,000  men.     Unable  to  c 
tinue  tlie  siege  any  longer,  the  khalif  mised  it 
the  1 5th  of  August,  but  oidy  a  small  portion  of  h 
fleet — the  third  he  had  built  for  the  conques 
Constantinople — reached  the  harbours  of  Syria,   h 
greater  portion  having  been  destroyed  by  a  etonn 
So  close  waa  the  siege,  BO  enormous  the  prepa 
.tiona  of  the  Araba,  that  even  the  splendid  viclo   es 
■of  Leo  could  not  prerent  the  inhabitants  of    h 
provinces  from  thinking  Conatantinoplo  was  hist. 
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Meanwhile  however,  Leo  had  bettered  his  i 
d  ti  n  so  much  -that  he  could  despatch  his  gem 
Paulns  u  h  a  few  loyal  veterans,  to  Sicily  ; 
hrough  h  eiertjane  of  this  enei^etio  man, 
r  bell  n  was  soon  quailed.  Sasi)  was  ta 
pan  and  lost  his  head  ;  but  Sergiaa  eacapci 
iha  L  nbards  in  Italy     Ho   waa  subsequei 


LEO. 
pardoned,  and  finally  nicceeded  in  obtaining  again 
the  same  government  in  Italy,  which  he  intended 
to  wroat  from  the  emperor.  Another  conspiraCT' 
that  took  place  in  eonaequenca  of  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  Leo,  was  that  of  the  deposed  emperor, 
Anaslaaiua  II.  The  plot  waa  not  discovered  till 
731,  after  the  termination  of  the  aiege  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  Anastasius  paid  for  his  temerity  with 

III  spite  of  his  defeats  before  Constantinople,  the 
khahf  Omar  continued  the  war,  and  in  7-25  took 
Caeaaraia  in  Cappadocia,  and  Neo-Caesareia  in 
Pontus.  Leo,  however,  had  not  only  suflicient 
forces  to  make  the  Araba  feel  that  he  was  atill 
more  powerful  than  they,  but  his  authority  was  so 
well  established,  that  be  undertook  to  carry  out 
his  favourite  design,  the  abolition  of  the  woiship  of 
images  in  the  Catholic  church.     To  this  eSeet  he 

important  acta  of  legislation  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
question  of  the  images  waa  not  only  a  matter  of 
religion,  but  concerned  as  much  the  pohtical  atato 
of  the  empire.  The  abuse  of  tha  images  on  one 
side,  and  the  horror  in  which  they  were  held  by 
"ma  and  Jews  hi  the  East 


la  Mohammedf 
r,  gave  origin  i 
.oge-breakers.     In  declaring  for   tli 


or  imoge-breakers.  In  declaring  for  tliem,  Leo 
certainly  intended  to  purify  the  Catholic  creed; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  by  removing 
the  images  from  the  churches,  he  hoped  to  make 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedana  more  fiiTourahly  ui- 
clinad  to  the  Christiana  and  a  Christian  govern 
ment ;  and  althoi^h  the  adh        ta  gea     qtq 

very  nnmeroas,  it  cannot  be  d       ted    h  y 

would  have  lost  all  power  if  L  id  cceed  d 
rallying  the  Iconoclasts,  th  J  s,  h  M  m 
nieda  s,      d  numerons       rs      pers        fi 

A  a    10     d    h    throne  of  an        ig  d     n- 

hghte     d    mpe  or.     Indeed      se  m 
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hope  of  making  ihem  the  medium 
he  nnbelievera   would  be  led  to 
Eastern   empire   restored  to  its 
Cl        ap      a    r  ;  and  this  e.vp1aiEifi  at  once  the 
g  d  tl  e  political  impi^'ifluoo  of  the  ques- 

I  Veat  the  question  .of.  the  unices 

p  od  ced  sea  ce  y  any  eSect  upon  the  people, 
igh  m  re  pen  the  Prankish  clergy,  and  still 
m  p  h  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  liome,  who* 
by  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Iconodasla,  would 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  last  of  their  followers. 
In  short,  the  question  of  the  images,  like  so  many 
others  connected  with  the  domestic  history  of  the 
Byzantine  emfwre,  was  at  once  religious  and  poli- 
tical ;  and  while,  among  the  modem  writers,  Ije 
Beau  is  but  too  often  Influenced  by  religious  opi- 
nions, and  Gibbon  treats  the  histoiy  of  that  empire 
too  much  as  a  pbilesophcT  and  an  orator,  we  are 
entitled  to  hope  that  time  will  bring  us  another 

politimt  point  of  view,  will  satislkctorily  expkin 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  religious  contro- 
veraiea  upon  the  social  development  of  the  Eastern 
empire. 

The  edict  of  Leo  through  whjcli  tha  images  wera 
condemned  caused  a  general  revokilion  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  li^  of  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  several  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Lombards,  and  of  the  iina!  sepatAtii>n  of  the 
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LaUnfrom the  Greek  ohureh.  Oerraanas, ifitriarch 
of  Cmislan^nuple,  Joannes  Damasoenus,  snd  the 
liolent  Joannes  Chryaonhijas,  in  the  East,  and  pope 
Gregory  II.  in  the  West,  were  the  principal  leaders 
of  those  who  opposed  that  edict,  either  by  words. 
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The 


pope  fa 


blesome,  that  Paulua,  eiajch  of  Ravenna,  was  or- 
dered to  make  an  expedi^on  against  Rome.  But 
the  ardour  of  the  Romans,  who  were  aaaiated  by 
the  Lombards  of  Spoloto  Etnd  Tusda,  and  the 
failure  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  pope,  compelled 
Faulue  to  return  to  Ravonna,  where  he  had  trouhle 
enough  to  maintain  hiaautliotjty  over  the  inliabjtants 
who  worshipped  images.  In  the  East  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  PeloponnesuB  and  the  Cydades, 
and  the  inhabitants  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea, 
but  Leo  carapelled  them  to  sail  back  and  to  submit 
to  his  goyernment  A  revolt  in  Constantinople 
was  not  so  easily  quelled,  till,  after  much  blood- 
It  himsi'" 
^latriarcl 
onoclast  Anastasii 
jority  of  the  professors  in  the  namerous  schools  and 
academies  of  Constantinople  declared  Ibr  the  images, 
which  enraged  Leo  so  much,  that  it  is  said  he  gave 
orders  to  bum  tha  library  of  St.  Sophia,  hoping 
thereby  to  prevent  the  doctors  from  strengthening 
their  opinions  by  hiatocical  arguments,  fiat  this 
is  decidedly  an  idle  atoiy,  invented  by  some  ig- 
norant monk,  and  repeated  by  fauatica:  the  library, 
which  contained  36,000  volumes,  became  probably 
the  prey  of  some  conflagislion.  Upon  this  Gregory 
HE.,  the  successor  of  Gregory  II.,  aasemhled  in 
731  a  council  at  Some,  by  which  the  Iconoclasts 
were  condemned  ;  and  now  the  oppoEition  aeainsr 
the  emperor  became  so  great  as  to  induce  liim  t< 
send  a  powerful  expedition  agmnst  Italy,  with  t 
special  command  to  reduce  Ravenna  (731).  Thi 
expedition  failed,  and  Ravenna  and  the  exarchato 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  who,  after 
having  lost  It  and  gained  it  again,  kept  'it  till  756, 
when  kmg  Aistulph  was  comptjled  by  Fipin  of 
France  to  cede  it  to  pope  Stephen  H.,  and  ever 
since  that  province  has  continued  to  belong  to  thi 
papal  states.  This  check  in  Italy  induced  Leo  U 
detach  Greece,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia  from  thi 
spiritual  authority  of  the  popes,  and  to  submit  them 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantin — '"  "  —  ^ 
this  is  the  real,  elfcctive  cause  of  the  fal 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  (734). 

During  the  seven  following  years  the  history  of 
Leo  offers  lillle  more  than  the  horrible  details  of 
protracted  war  with  tJie  Arabs.  The  khalif  Hi 
sham  endeavoured  to  produce  an  efiect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Syrians  by  suppor^n^  an  adventurer, 
who  pretended  to  he  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Jus- 
tmianus  IL,  and  who  was  sent  by  the  khahf  tc 
Jerusalem,  where  he  made  his  entrance,  in  the 
dress  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  thia  was  a  men 
farce.  Things  were  more  serious  when,  in  739,  thi 
Arab  general  Soliman  invaded  the  Roman  tcrri 
tones  with  on  army  of  90,000  men,  who  wen 
divided  into  three  separate  bodies.  The  first  en 
tered  Cappadocia,  and  ravaged  it  with  ^re  ajic 
sword  ;  the  second,  commanded  by  Maiek  am: 
Rntalt,  p<;netrated  into  Fhrygia;  and  the  third, 

surprised,  bad  assembled  suOicienl  forces,  and  hii 
general  Acroninus  defeated  the  second  body  !i 
Fhrj-gia  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  MaIek  and 
Hatak   weie  both   killed.     Sc" 


haste  into  Syria.  In  October,  740,  an  awful  earth-' 
quake  caused  great  calamities  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  CoTOtantinople  many  of  the  principal 
buildings  were  lei-elled  to  the  ground ;  the  statues 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  Theodoains  the  Great, 
and  Arcadius,  were  thrown  from  their  pedestals  ; 
and  the  wall  along  the  Propantis,  together  with  all 
its  towers,  fell  at  once  into  the  sea-  Thrace  was 
covered  with  ruins.  In  Bithynia,  Nicomedeia  and 
Prenetus  were  thrown  down,  and  of  the  entire  town 
of  Nicaea,  only  one  building,  a  church,  remained 
itanding.  In  Egypt  several  towns  disappeared,  as 
t  were,  with  all  their  inhabitants.  On  the  IBth 
of  June,  74 1,  the  emperor  Leo  died,  after  long 
sufferings,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Apostles;  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constan- 
tine  v.,  Bumamed  Copronymus. 

Leo  III.,  the  founder  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty, 
may  be  charged  with  enmity  and  obstinacy,  and  he 
had  only  received  a  soldier^  education  ;  but  he 
was  prudent,  active,  energeUc,  just,  and  decidedly 
the  kind  of  king  whom  the  corrupted  Greeks  le. 
quired.  Moreover,  he  acted  upon  principles,  and 
never  abandoned  one  of  them  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  The  orthodoit  writers  have  ont- 
r^d  his  name  because  be  protected  the  Icono- 
clasts, but  we  know  too  well  the  degree  of  impair 
liality  which  they  can  claim.  (Theophan.  p.  327, 
&c ;  Cedren.  p.  450,  &c  ;  Niceph.  p.  34,  &a. ; 
Olyc.,  p,  1 80,  &e.  i  Zonar.  vol  11.  p.  101,  &c ;  Paul. 
Diaeon.,  De  Geat  Long.  vL  47,  &c.)        [W.  P.] 

LEO  IV.  FLA-VIUS,  suniamed  CHAZA'RUS, 
emperor  of  Constantinople  (a-d.  776 — 700),  be- 
longed to  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  and  was  tlie  ddest 
son  of  the  emperor  Constantms  V.  Copronymus, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  14th  of  September,  776. 
He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January,  7" 


e  Chazai 


of  his 
mother  Irene,  who  waaa  Chasarian  prmcess.  Leo, 
being  in  weak'  health,  had  bis  in&nt  son  Constan- 
tms (VI.)  crowned  in  the  year  after  his  accession, 
and  his  five  brothers,  Nicephorus  Caesar,  Cbrislo- 
phoms  Caesar,  Nicetaa,  Anthemeua,  and  EndoxBs, 
took  a  sacred  oath  to  acknowledge  the  young  Au- 
gustus as  their  future  master.  This  cath,  however, 
they  broke  repeatedly,  formed  conspiracies,  and 
were  punished  with  mutilation  and  exile.  After 
some  fruitless  attempts  at  recovering  freedom  and 
power,  they  finally  disappeared  from  the  world  at 
Athens,  which  -was  their  1,'ist  place  of  exile.  In 
777  Teleric,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  fled  to  Con- 
slantmople,  in  consequence  of  some  domestic  com- 
motions, and  was  well  received  by  Leo,  althouph 
he  had  behaved  very  treacherously  against  Leo^s 
fiither.  In  778  the  Arabs  invaded  the  empire.  Leo 
sent  against  ihem  an  army  of  100,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Locbano  Draco,  who  routed  them,  after 
they  had  gained  various '  successes  in  Syria,  in 
780:  in  this  battle  Othman,  the  son  of  the 
khalif  Mahadi  or  Modi,  lost  his  life.  When  the 
news  of  this  victory  arrived  at  Constantinople  the 
emperor  was  no  more  among  the  living  :  his  death 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  7B0.     He 

who  reignud  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Irene.  Leo  IV.  was  an  honest  man,  much  better 
than  his  profligate  fitther,  but  weak  in  body  Euid 
mind.  (Theophan.  p.  378,  &e. ;  Cedren.  p.  46B, 
&C.;  Const,  Manass.  p.  89  j  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  1!3, 
&C1  Glycas,e8D,  in  the  Paris  editions.)  [W.  P.} 
LEO  V.  FLA'VIUS  ARMrNUS,  emperor  or 
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(a.  d.  613—820),  succeeded  Mi- 
chael I.  Khangabe,  on  the  11th  of  Jnlf,  St3:  he 
WHS  of  noble  Armenian  descent,  and  tlie  eoa  of 
the  celebrated  Bardas  Palricius.  Leo  enjoyed 
great  renown  ^  a  skilful  and  intrepid  ffeneisl,  and 
was  highly  eateenied  by  the  emperor  Nicephocua  I. 
(802 — 811),  whom  he  rewaided,  howerer,  with 
treachery.  He  was  punished  with  eiile,  from 
which  lie  was  recdlcd  in  811  by  his  friend  Michitel 
I.,  who  succeeded  Nicephorus  in  that  year.  Mi 
chael  appointed  him  dux  Orientis,  and  wan  setver 
in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor.  The  wife  c 
Michael,  Procopia,  having  obtained  great  inflnenc 
over  her  huaband,  was  the  cause  ef  a  wide-spread 
disaffection  of  Che  army,  and  I.eo  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  seize  the  crown.  There 
is  a  atory  of  m  old  woman  at  Constantinople, 
prophetess,  who  pFediclod  the  speedy  down&U 
Michael  and  the  eleva^on  of  Leo,  who  seems 
have  turned  ths  snperatilien  of  the  Greeks  to  1 
own  advant^.  While  Leo  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  the  Aral>s  in  Asia,  the  emperor  fought 
with  great  disadnuilage  against  Crum,  king  of  the 
Bulgaciiuis.  who  in  812  took  Mesemhrya,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  His  defeats  obliged 
Michael  to  recall  Leo  from  Asia,  and  in  the  sprii 
of  813  the  emperor  and  Leo  set  out  from  Consta 
tinople,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  linest  and  mo 
numerous  armies  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  see 
Michael  intended  to  harass  the  Snlgarians  by 
inanoonvres,  avoiding  any  deosive  conflict.  His 
'wise  delay  was  secretly  approred  of  by  Leo  and 
his  confederates,  but  they  persuaded  the  aimy  shat 
the  emperor  was  a  cow^d,  who  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  his  wile  rather  than  that  of  his  generals, 
and  the  poor  emperor  was  forsaken  before  he  had 
any  idea  how  and  by  whom.  The  Greeks  met  the 
Bu^arians  in  the  environs  of  Adrianople ;  hoi 
.  Michael,  seeing  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy, 
decliixed  agiun  to  nak  a  pitohed  battle.  Now  Leo 
and  his  friends  urged  him  with  all  their  might  to 
attack  Cnim  ;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  showed  such 
.violent  anger  at  being ^ain disappointed  incoming 
to  close  quarters  with  ^e  iiarbarians,  toil  on  the 
22d  of  June  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  the  attack. 
The  oonHict  took  a  taTourable  turn  for  ^e  Greeks, 
and  every  body  prognosticated  a  complete  victory, 
when  Leo,  wiui  his  Cappadocians  and  Armenians, 
suddenly  took  to  fljgh^  and  cauaed  a  total  rout  of 
the  imperial  atmy.  Michael  saved  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Adrianople,  and  in  the  evening  Leo 
arrived  with  his  troops.  Nobody  ventured  to  ac- 
quaint the  einperor  with  the  real  cause  of  LeoV 
flight ;  and  the  remnanla  of  the  army  being  too 
much  disorganised  to  risk  a  second  battle,  he  fol- 
lowed the  council  of  the  treacherous  general,  and 
withdrew  to  Constantinople.  There  Joannes  Hex- 
nbalus,  the  honest  governor  of  the  capita),  mentioned 
to  him  his  suspicions  of  Leo,  but  met  with  dis- 
belief, till  Leo  appeared  with  his  troops  under  the 
wdQs  of  Constantinople,  lud  made  his  entmncu 
into  the  city,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 
After  the  departure  of  Michael  from  Adnanople, 
the  friends  of  Leo  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim 
aa  emperor  the  gallant  Armenian,  instead  of  the 
coward  who  was  Mill  their  master ;  but  Leo  re- 
fused to  accept  the  crown  till,  with  feigned  indigo 
nation,  his  friend  and  subsequent  successor,  Michael 
the  Stanljnerer,  rushed  upon  him  with  his  drawn 
sword,  crying  with  the  accents  of  rage, "  With  this 
sword  1  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  nr 
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plunge  it  Into  thy  heart,  if  thou  refuaest  any  longer 
to  comply  with  the  just  wislies  of  thy  comrades." 
Upon  this  Leo  threw  off  the  mask,  marched  upon 
Constantinople,  and  seatad  himself  on  the  throne, 
from  which  Michael  descended  without  murmuring, 
retired  into  aconvent,  where  he  lived  dutwg 


bnlldij 


vithdre' 
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Adrianople,  and  send  its 
appeared  e^n  near  the  capital,  and  contmned  his 
devastations  till  Thrace  was  a  desert.  Having  no 
army,  Leo  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  forming 
one,  and  his  efforts  were  already  crowned  wl£ 
success,  when  Crum  suddenly  died  in  one  of  the 
gardens  of  Constantinople  (814),  and  was  sueeeeded 
by  king  Deucom.  Now  Leo  sallied  out.  At  Me- 
sembiya  he  brought  the  Bulgarians  to  a  stand,  and 
look  hloody  revenge  for  the  cahunities  they  had 
brought  upon  Greece;  the  barbaiian  army  was 
annihilated.  In  815  Deucom  appeared  again,  and 
met  with  a  limihir  kts,  wheroupon  Leo  invaded 
Bulgaria,  defeated  the  barbarians  wherever  he  met 
them,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  a  manner  still 
worse  than  the  Bulgarians  had  done  in  Thrai». 
Such  was  the  consternation  of  the  barbarians,  that 
Mortagon,  the  successor  of  Deucom,  deemed  hun- 
self  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  peace  for  thirty  years ; 
oAd  snch  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds 
of  his  unruly  subjects  by  the  fierce  onsets  of  I^eo, 
that  they  remained  qniet  during  seventy-fonr  years. 
Thus  Leo  crushed  the  hereditary  and  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Byzantine  empre. 

The  empire  now  enjoyed  peace,  nnd  Leo  was 
active  in  restoring  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
He  protected  the  Iconoclasts,  and  showed  himself 
a  firm,. though  often  cruel,  opponent  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  images ;  hence  arose  many  conspirades, 
'  *  ;h  he  quelled  with  ease.      He  reformed  the 
le  system  of  odmuustration.     Before  his  roign 
alt  the  civil  and  military  oHices  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  |  he,  on  uie  contraiy,  gave  them  to 
the  worthiest,  and  punished  severely  all  those  that 
were  found  gnilty  of  peculation.  He  oiien  presided 
In  the  conns  of  justice ;  and  woe  to  those  judges 
who  had  acted  unfeirly  or  unjustly.    In  his  punish- 
ments, however,  he  observed  no  just  proportion  ; 
decapitation,  mutilation,  or  banishmeni,  being  aa 
"^  a  inflicted  for   slight  oi&nces  as   for  capital 
lea.     Pleasure  was  unknown  to  him,  bnt  tGaF 
which  arises  from  the  entisloction  of  having  done 
I'i  duty.  Day  and  night  he  was  at  work.  Most  of 
I  provinces  he  visited,  and  his  occasional  visits  had 
till  more  beneficial  elfect,  ance  he  always  arrived 
without  bemg  announced.    His  conduct  towards  the 
adorers  of  images,  however,  created  him  many 
Bmies ;  and  at  last  his  best  fiiend  became  the 
lee  of  his  ruin.     Michael  the  Stammerer,  though 
ilauncli  adherent  of  Leo,  could  not  help  blaming 
him  for  many  actions  ;  and  being  no  master  of  his 
tharp  tongue,  his  words  produced  more  effect  timn 
le  intended.      This  annoyed  Leo,  who   ordered 
Michael  to  inspect  the  troops  in  Asia,  aa  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him  at  court.     Michael  re- 
liised  to  comply  with  the  order,  and  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  the  secret  enemies  of  Leo, 
^suaded  him  to  enter  into  their  plana.    The 
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unhappy  man,  loaded  with  chiuns,  was  dragged 
aloug,  when  the  empreaa  besought  her  husband  not 
to  ciUTj  out  hift  bloody  verdict  on  that  sac^  day, 
l)ut  1»  wait  ffl  aflec  Chrialmas.  Leo,  moved  by 
her  entreaties,  ordered  Michael  to  be  taken  ba^  to 
hiB  prison.  On  thv  following  day  the  emperor  and 
his  whole  court  went  in  ptocessiMi  to  church,  and 
according  to  a  custom  estfiblished  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  the  emperor  himself  began  the  sacred  chant. 
This  was  the  signal  of  his  death.  During  the  night 
the  friends  of  Michael  had  resolved  to  risk  every 
thing  in  order  to  save  his  and  theic  own  hvcs  ;  and 
dressed  in  the  gari)  of  priests,  with  arms  hid  under 
their  floating  garmenEs,  they  entered  the  church 
without  creating  any  enspicion.  At  the  moment 
they  heard  Leo^  voice  they  rushed  upon  him. 
He  escaped  to  the  idlar,  and  delended  himself  with 
the  great  cross  ;  but  in  vam — nobody  came  to  hla 

one  of  his  murderers,  of  ^gontic  stature,  aim  a  &lal 
blow  at  him.  "  Have  mercy  1 "  cried  the  tainting 
MUpecor.  "  This  is  not  the  hour  of  mercy,''  replied 
the  uant,  "  but  the  boar  of  rerenge  I  "and  with 
one  blow  he  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Michael 
was  now  dragged  from  his  prison,  and,  as  Gibbon 
says,  he  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the 
sovereignty  of  an  empire.  Leo  left  four  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Sarbatiua  or  Symbatius,  was 
crowned  as  his  lather's  fiitura  successor  shortly 
after  the  deposition  of  Michael  Rhangabe.  They 
were  all  castrated  by  order  of  Michael  the  ^tam- 
merer,  and  confined  in  a  convent  Ssrbatlus  died 
in  consequence  of  the  operation.  {Theoph-  p-  *24, 
&c  ;  Theoph.  Contin.  p.  4S8,  Sic ;  Cedren.  p.  483, 
Sc;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  At ;  Leo  Gram.  p.  4*5, 
&c.  i  Const.  Manass.  p.  94 ;  Joel,  p.  S87  ;  Crlycaa, 
p.  2ar,  &e.  1  Qeneaius,  p.  2,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

LEO  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  sumamed  SA'PIENS 
and  PHILO'SOPHUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople 
(A.D,  BEG— 9U),  second  son  of  BasU  I.,  the 
Macedonian,  by  his  second  wife,  Eudoxia,  was 
bom  in  A.  D.  B66,  and  sucoeeded  his  father  on  the 
1st  of  March,  S86,  after  having  previously  been 
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!  a  parricide, 
was  not  guilty,  but  of  which  he  was  ao 
the  minister,  iSantabaren,  the  knavish  favourite  of 
the  emperor.  As  soon  as  Leo  ascended  the  throne 
he  prepared  for  reven^.  He  began  by  deposing 
the  notorious  patriarch  Photius,  who  was  the  chlrf 
support  of  Santabacen  ;  and  having  got  rid  of  that 
dangerous  intriguer,  he  had  the  minister  arrested, 
deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  and  banished  him  to  one 
a(  the  remotest  corners  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reign 
of  Leo  presents  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars 
.and  conspiracies.  In  887  and  B88  the  Arabs  in- 
vaded Asia  Minor,  landed  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
plundered  Samos  and  other  islands  in  the  AJcbi- 
pelago;  it  was  only  in  891  that  the  emperor's 
authority  was  le-estsblisbed  m  his  Italiaa  domi- 
^ion^  Stylianus,  Leo's  fitther-in-law,  and  prime 
minister,  gavs  occsHon  lo  a  bloody  war  wi&  the 
Bulgarians.  At  that  period  these  people  were  no 
longer  so  barbarous  as  in  former  centuries,  and 
they  carried  on  a  considemble  trade  with  the 
Bjzantino  empire,  having  their  principal  fectories 
at  ThesKLlonica,  where  they  enjoyed  great  privi- 
l.'ges.     These  privileges  Stjiianus  disregarded,  and 


garian  king,  Simeon,  who  ravaged  Macedonia,  and 
routed  the  Qreek  army,  commanded  'by  Leo  Cata- 
caJon  and  Theodosius,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
killed  in  the  action,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  emperor.  The  credit  of  Stylianus 
ceased  with  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Che  empress  ; 
and  his  disgrace  grieved  him  so  much  that  he  died 
of  sorrow  and  disappointed  ambition  (B94).  Leo 
got  rid  of  the  Bulgarians  by  involnng  them, 
through  intri^ee,  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians. 
The  following  years  were  rendered  remarkable  by 
seveial  conspiracies.  That  of  896  proved  nearly 
&tal  to  the  emperor,  but  it  was  discovered  in  time, 
and  quelled  by  one  Samonas,  who,  in  reward,  was 
Heated  palticius,  and  soon  rose  to  great  wealth 
and  power.  A  few  years  afterwards  Leo  was 
attacked  in  a  church  during  service  by  a  ruffian, 
who  felled  hhn  to  the  ground  with  a  club  ;  hut  on 
I  the  emperor  esca 
t  with  the  fate  he  deservei 
tivily  of  Leo  induced  the  Arabs  and  northern 
neighhours  of  the  empire  to  attack  it  at  their  con- 
venience. '  The  former  once  more  invaded  Sicily, 
and  took  Tauromenium ;  aud  in  904  appeared  with 
a  numerous  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Thessalonid. 
This  splendid  city,  the  second  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation after  Constantinople,  was  ill  fortified  and 
emi  worse  garrisoned,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  eflorts 
of  the  inhabilanta,  the  Arabs  soon  made  them- 
selves master  of  it.  They  destroyed  a  great  portion 
ot  it  J  and  after  having  plundered  it  during  ten 
days,  left  the  harbour  with  their  fleet  laden  with 
booty  and  captives.  The  history  of  this  conquest 
was  described  by  Joannes  Cameniata  in  his  valu- 
able vork.  The  Capture  t^  Tliessaloiiica  ('a  ihi^nis 
Tfl!  6«rir(Aoi'iKt]s).  [C*ubniatj.]  About  this 
tone  the  last  remans  iS  the  authority  of  the  senate 
were  finally  abolished  by  a  constitution  of  Leo.  In 
91U  Samonas  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  Imprison- 
ment for  having  abused  the  confidence  the  emperors 
had  never  ceiued  to  bestow  upon  him  since  he 
had  crushed  the  conspiracy  of  895.  In  911  the 
Arabs  defeated  thsGreck  fleet  off  Samos.  In  ibis 
aotiou,  the  Greeks  who  comroande^  by  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  who  became  emperoC^during  Uie  mino- 
rity of  Constantino  VII.  Foi^hytogenituis.  Lea 
died  in  the  same  year,  911,  «ther  on  the  lltl  of 
May  or  on  the  11th  of  Jtdy,  of  a  chronical  dysen- 
tery. His  successor  was  his  infant  son,  Constantino 
Porphyrngenitus,  whom  he  bad.by  hfe  fourth  wife. 
Zee  i  and  his  younger  brother,  Alexander,  who 
had  nominally  reigned  with  Leo  since  the  death  of 
tbeit  fether,  Baul,  but  who,  preferring  lusUry  and 
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the  govemmmt  lo  his  elder  brother  Leo.  Leo  wns 
married  four  times ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  communion  with  the  faith' 
ful  by  the  patriarch  Nicolaus,  as  the  Greek  church 
only  tolerated  a  semnd  marriage :  it  censured  a 
third,  and  it  condemned  a  fourth  as  an  atrocious 
sm.  The  tltst  wife  of  Leo  was  Theophano,  the 
daughter  of  Constantinus  Marlinacius  ;  the  second 
Zoe,  the  widow  of  Theodorus  Guniatzita,  and  the 
daughter  of  ^e  minister  Stylianus,  who,  after  the 
nmiriage  of  Zoe,  received  from  his  son-in-law  the 
umisnd  title  of  baMleopator,  or  fiither  of  the  em- 
peror ;  the  third  was  Elidoxi^  a  woman  of  rara 
beauty ;  and  the  fourth  was  Zoe  Cathonopsii^ 
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Leo,  and  one  would  feel  inclined  to  tab 
cally,  were  it  not  for  the  impudent  datteiy  of  the 
inter  Oreeks.  Gibbon,  with  a  leir  striking  words, 
gives  the  following  cliaracter  of  this  emperor :  < — 
'^  The  name  of  Leo  VI.  lias  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  philosopher ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince 
and  ^ha  sage^  of  the  aotire  and  speculative  Tirtiie£, 
Mould  bideed  constitute  the  perlection  of  human 
nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  ate  fer  short  of  this 
ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and 
appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  P  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  sodety 

which  ho  showed,  and  the  , 
to  preserve,  must  he  imputed  to  the  softness  and 
indolence  of  his  character.  IHd  he  subdus  his 
prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects?  His  mind 
was  tinged  with  the  moat  [Fnerile  superstition  ;  the 
inflnance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people, 
were  consctrated  by  his  laws  ;  and  the  oracles  of 
'  Leo,  which  reveal  in  prophetic  style  the  &t£3  of 
the  empire,  are  iijMided  on  the  arts  of  aslrology 
and  divination.  If  we  et^l  inquire  the  reason  of 
his  sage  a^iellation,  it  can  only  he  replied,  that  the 
son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part 
of  hifl  contemporaries  in  church  and  state  ;  that  his 
education  had  been  directed  by  the  learned  Pho- 
tins  i  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and  eccle- 
siastical sconce  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher." 

In  speaking  of  Leo's  literary  merits,  we  must 
iirst  say  a  few  words  of  his  legislation. 

In  his  time  the  X^tin  language  had  long  lunce 
ceased  to  lie  the  official  language  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  had  gradually  ^len  into  such  disuse 
as  to  be  only  known  to  a  few  scholars,  merchants, 
or  navigators.  The  earlier  laws  being  all  written 
in  Latin,  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  fair  and 
quick  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  emperor 
Basil  I.,  the  father  of  Leo,  fanned  and  [ortly 
eieouted  the  plan  of  issuing  an  authorised  version 
of  the  Code  and  Digest.  This  plan  was  carried 
out  by  Leo,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Sabathius, 
the  commander  of  the  imperial  hfeguards.  The 
new  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BtHTiAiKol  AiBTiJfcif,  01  shortly,  BmriAiKol;  in 
Latin,  Sasilica,  vhich  means  "Imperial  Constitu- 
tions," or  "Laws."  It  is  divided  into  sixty  books 
Buhdiildod  into  titles,  and  eOntauis  the  whole  of 
Justinian^  legislation,  viz.,  the  InstituteB,  the 
Digest,  (he  Ccdex,  and  the  Novellae ;  as  also  such 
constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the  successors  of 
Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There  are,  however, 
many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in  the  Basilica, 
which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  of  laws  or  eitracts  from  ancient  jurists 
which  are  not  in  the  Digest,  The  Basilica  like- 
wise give  many  early  constitutions  which  are  not 
contained  in  Justinian's  Codex.  They  were  after- 
wards revised  by  the  son  of  Leo,  Constanline  Por- 
phjtogenitus.  Editions: — Hervet  puWished  a 
Latin  tcanalation  of  the  books  38— SO,  4S — 18, 
Paris  1S67,  Ibl.  Cujacins,  who  made  the  Basilica 
a  speciy  subject  of  his  studies,  and  published  the 
criminal  part  of  (hem  at  Lyon,  16G6,  fol,  estimated 
the  translation  of  Hervet  but  little,  and  accordingly 
published  a  revised  edition  under  the  title  "  Libri 
VIII.  BfwAiitiui'  aiaTdlnoi',  id  est,  Imoerialium 
Coi 
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alted  Civile,  a  Constantino  Porphyrogenito  in  LX.  libros 
L  like  redactum,  O.  Herveto  intorprots.  Accessit  Liber 
LX.,  Jacoho  Cujiauo  interprete.  Cum  Piaefarione 
D.  Gothofredi,"  Hanoviae,  160e,£ol,  Previous  to 
this  edition,  Joannes  Leunclavius  published,  with 
notes  and  commentary,  "  LX.  Libri  BiurAiinw',  id 
est,  Univei^i  Juris  Romanl,  &c,  Ecloga  sive  Syn- 
opsis i  accesMt  Novellacum  antehac  ineditarum 
Liber,"  Basel,  1575,  foL  All  these  are  incomplete 
ediUons  of  Latin  versions.  The  Greek  text,  with 
a  revised  Latin  version,  of  36  complete,  6  incom- 
plete books,  and  fragments  of  the  remaining  18 
books,  was  lirst  published  by  Fabcot,  Paris,  1647, 
7  vols,  fol.     Four  of  the  deficient  books,  via.  49— 

miency  52,  were  afterwards  discovered  in  MS.,  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version  by  G.  0.  Beitz,  by  (he 
Du(ch  jurist  Meermann,  in  the  Stb  vol.  of  his 
Nov.  Thesaur.  Juris  Civ.  et  Can.  A  separate  re- 
print of  these  four  books  was  published  m  London 
176S,  ful.,  as  n  supplement  to  Fabrot's  edition.  As 
long  ago  as  1830  the  brothers  Heimbach,  in  Ger- 
many, began  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  whole 
collection,  of  which  the  first  volume '  appeared  in' 
1S33,  but  which  is  not  yet  finished.  The  law  of 
the  Basilica  is  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  anti- 
quity i  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  legislation  of 
the  modem  Greeks  in  Turiiey  as  well  as  m  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  also  that  of  the  legislation 
of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  W^lachia ; 
and  a  closer  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Russia 
would  perhaps  trace  the  influence  of  the  Basilica 
upon  the  history  of  the  civilisation  of  that  coimtry 
also.  (Montceiil,  Jiislaire  ds  Droit  B^zimtia  ,■ 
C.  W.  E.  Heimbach,  De  BasiHaorum  Oriffim,  Leip- 
zig, 1825,  Svo. ;  Haubold,  Maxsuie  BasiliairBsi, 
Leipzig,  1819,  4to-) 

The  principal  works  written,  or  supposed  to  be 
written,  by  the  emperor  Leo  VL  are ;  — 

1.  Tiiy  fv  traXtiuus  TOKiiitfii'  aivra^ai  irapir 
Sdus,  commonly  called  "  Taciica,"  an  essay  on  the 
art  of  wari'are  in  the  author's  time,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  military  history.  Leo  perused  freely  the 
works  of  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  charge  him  with  plagiarism :  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  his  own  in  the  work,  especially  on 
the  policy  to  be  observed  in  warfare,  but  it  betrays 
no  genius.  The  editio  princeps,  but  only  in  n 
Latin  verHon,  ia  by  Joannes  Checus  (John  Cheke). 
of  Cainbridge,  and  was  published  at  Basel,  1554, 
I2mD.:  it  is  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  and 
was  consequently  composed  previously  to  the  death 
of  that  king,  in  IB47.  The  Greek  teit,  together 
with  the  translation  of  Cheke,  revised  by  Jo. 
Meursios,  was  first  published  at  Leyden,  1G12, 
4to.  [  the  same  in  ^e  6th  vol  of  Meursli  Opera, 
editnd  by  Lumi,  Florence,  1745,  foL  ;  the  same, 
together  with  Aelian's  Tactics,  Leyden,  1613,  4to. 
The  unportance  of  the  work  caused  it  to  be  tmns- 
lated  into  several  modem  languages.  The  best 
version  is  (he  one  in  French,  entitiei^  "  Institutions 
Militaires  de  I'Bmpereur  L^on  le  Philosophe, 
traduites  du  Oreo  par  M.  Joly  de  Mezeray," 
Palis,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  engravings.  The 
host  German  translation  is  entiUed  "Kaiser 
X^o's  des  Philosophen  Strute^  und  Taktik, 
ilberaetzt  vou  einem  MS.  in  der  Kaiseriichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Wien  bei  J.  W.  von  Bourscheid," 
Vienna,  1771—1781,  6  vols.  8vo.  with  notes  and 
engravings.  Tho  notes  are  very  good,  but  the 
version  resembles   mnch  more  the  French  trans- 

n  Jus    lation  by  Mezer.iy  than  the  Greek  text. 
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S.  KBUfiax'mi.  Soma  passing  extracted  from 
the  Tactica,  BJid  given  by  FabriciuB,  led  to  the 
BnppOEition  thiit  they  Bie  quotations  from,  and  con- 
sequently fragments  oC,  a  separate  work  of  Leo  on 
naval  wHF&re. 

3,  XVII.  Oracula,  written  in  Greek  iambic 
TBTsea,  Hnd  accompanied  hy  margina]  drswingB,  on 
the  fate  of  the  futuie  emperors  and  patriate  of 
Conetantlnople,  showing  the  superstition  of  I*o  if 
lie  believed  in  his  dirination,  and  that  of  (he  people 
if  (hey  bad  &ith  in  the  absurd  predictions.  The 
17tb  Oracle,  on  the  Restoration  of  Constantinople, 
WHS  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Joan.  Leun- 
clnvina  ad  Calcem  Conet.  Manassae,  Basel,  157S, 
Bvo.  Janue  Ru^ersins  edited  the  other  siiteen, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Geoi^.  Dousa,  Lejden, 
161B,  4to.  Other  editions:  "EspoMtione  delli 
Oracoli  di   Leone  nnperatore,"  by  T.  Patriciua, 
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it  from  an  Amsterdam  Codex,  with  notes 
and  a  new  translation,  Paris,  1655,  foL  ad  Calcem 
Codini.  A  German  translation  by  John  and  Tlieo- 
dore  de  Bry  appeared  in  "  Vita,  &c  Mubammedis," 
quoted  above ;  and  a  Latin  one  by  the  same  trans- 
]aMni,  Frankfort,  1597,  4to.;  the  same  year  in 
which  the  German  version  was  published.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Leo  is  or  not  the  author  of  the 
Oraclea,  Fabricius  ^ves  a  leamed  disquisitioa  on 
(he  subject. 

4.  Oia/WBfii  XXX/77.,  mostly  on  theological 
aubjectfl.  One  of  them  appeared  in  a  Latin  version 
by  F.  Metius,  in  Baroniua,  AnnaUs;  nine  others 
by  Qretserus,  in  the  14th  vol.  of  his  Opera,  Ingol- 
fltadt,  1600,  4tD.  i  three  others,  together  with  seven 
of  those  published  by  Oretsema,  by  Comb^a,  in 
the  first  voL  of  hia  Bibliolh.  PP.  Graeco-Lat. 
Anctar.  Nov.,  Paris,  1G48,  fol.  ;  OraMo  de  «o. 
j\'sra&,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Petrus  Possinus,  Tou- 
louse, ie54,  4(0.  ;  Oratio  de  Slo.  ChrysostoniB, 
restored  from  the  Ule  of  that  fether  by  Georgios 
Aletandrinus,  in  the  6lh  vol.  of  the  Savilian  ed, 
of  St.  Chrysoatomua,  Antwerp,  1614,  fol.  ;  some 
othera  in  ComWfis,  BibUoth.  CaneUmaturia,  in  the 
B&lialk.  Patram  J/ta/dan.,  and  dispersed  in  other 
works ;  Zeonia  Jinp.  Homilia  r»ro  primim.  vulgaia 
Groffce  el  Lalint,  eptsdemqae  gaa  PhoHrma  est,  Gm- 

Jlilaiio,  a  Scipione  Mallei,  Padua,  1751,  Sro. 

5.  ^liiiola  ad  Omamia  Saraeemoa  de  Fidei 
Christianas  Verilaie  ei  Saraeewarum  ErrorUnB,  in 
Latin,  Lyon,  1509,  by  Champerins,  who  translated 
a  Chaldaeao  version  of  the  Greek  original,  which 
seems  (o  be  lost  j  the  same  in  the  different  BibBeth. 
Potmm,  and  separately  by  Professor  Schwarz,  in 
the  Pr<^ram  of  the  Univeruty  of  Leipzig,  of  the 
year  1786. 

6.  Cantit^m  Oon^ntnEtioHis  ex  MedUatione  eor- 
iread  Jadidi,  Greek  and  latin,  by  Jac.  Ponianus, 
Ingolstadt,  1603,  4Co.  i  and  in  the  various  Biili- 
<i&.PatT. 

7.  OtrmsR  uENiitcHiR  lie  miaero  Gramiae  State, 
with  a  Latni  version  by  F.  Lueidua,  edited  by 
Leo  Allalius  in  his  "  De  Consensu  utrinsque  Ec- 

8.  XXII.  Versiis  RelTOffmdi  (Kopwiml).  pnb- 
lished  by  Leo  Allatius  in  Eiceerpt.  Gmee.  lUetor., 
Hume,  1641,  Svo.  Different  hymns  of  Leo  are 
extant  in  MS.  in  various  librariea. 

9.  'H  yfyoviaa  tiarAsoffts  rapA  roD  $aiTihivs 
Ajo'wos  Toi;  2o^oo,  Smis  txovn  rifjioii  vi  »p6yOi 
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tareat  Leonem  Sapkntem  qaem  ardhieiH  tabecmt 
throni  Ecdesiaram  Patriarehae  CottstantinojioiitiHia 
sabjeciarum,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J.  r^eunclavins, 
in  Jta  Orneto-floniaKKm ;  by  Jac.  Goar,  ad  calcem 
Codini,  Paris,  lG43,foL 

10.  Ell  ti  Meyo^pSov,  In  .^ectooiibm  Unisa 
Deiy  an  epigram  of  Utile  value,  with  notes  by  Bro^ 
daeus  and  Opaopnens,  in  E^grasi.  I3ri  VII.,  ed. 
Wechel,  Frankfort,  1600.  Among  other  produc- 
tions ascribed  (o  Leo,  and  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  in  die  sources  ciled  Mow,  we 
i]y  two  books  on  falconry,  ejttant  in 


MS.  in 


ihMS.,  V 


from  a  Turin  MS.  entitled  'OpHsirofixrTiicjv,  since 
the  fint  treate  on  falconry  exclusively,  and  the 
latter  on  various  birds,  though  on  folcoiis  more  than 
others :  the  first  may  be  an  extract  of  the  second. 
(Zonar,  voliL  p.  174,  &e.i  Cedren.  p.591,  &c. ; 
Joel,  p.  179;  MsnaB^p.lOS,&c, ;  Olycai,  p. 296, 
&c  ;  Genes,  p.  61,  &c  ;  Codin.  p.  63,  &c  ;  Fabric, 
Bibl.  Groec  vol,  vii  p.  693,  &o, ;  Hamberger. 
NackridiieTi  von  GeJeMai  Mdnaem ;  Cave,  Bial. 
IM. ;  Hankius,  Sergit.  BymaHt. ;  Ondin,  Camr 
meat.  d«  SS.  Ecd.,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 
LEO,  or  LEON  {Mup),  Greet  writers.  1. 
AcADEMTCUG,  called  by  Justin  the  historian  and 
Suidas  Lbonidks  (Afuvlitiic),  was  apparently  a 
native  of  Heracleia  in  Pontua,  and  a  disciple  of 
Pla(o.  He  was  one  ofthe  conspirator  who,  with  (heir 
leader,  Ch  ion,  m  the  reign  of  Ochua,  king  of  Persia, 

nated  Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Herccleia.  [Chion, 
CLBARCtiIIB.J  The  greater  part  of  the  conspiratora 
were  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  tyrant's  guards ; 
others  were  afterwards  taken  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  ;  but  which  &te  befel  Leo  is  not  mentioned. 
Niuiu  of  Ni<siea(apud  Athen.xi.p.606,  ed.CaGau- 
bon),  and  Favorinus  (Diog.LaerLiii.  37)aBcribed  to 
a  certjun  Leo  the  Academic  the  dialogue  Aic^oa 
('A^KmJi'),  which  was,  in  the  time  of  Athenaeua,  by 
some  ascribed  to  Plato ;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  printed  among  the  works  of  Lucian,  by  whom 
it  was  certainly  not  written  j  and  from  the  general 

of  God  displayed  in  his  works)  is  altogether  alien. 
Fabiidus  identifiea  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
with  the  accomplice  of  Chion  i  but  we  know  not 
on  what  ground.  (Memnon,  opad  PhoL  BibL  cod. 
224,  snh  init. ;  Justin,  ivt.  5  j  Suidaa,  a.  v.  K\4~ 
apx's ;  Athen.  La.;  Diog.  Laert.  I,  c  i  Lucian, 
Opera,  vol.  L  p.  128,  ad.  Bipontj  Fabric  BiU. 
Gr.  vol.  iij.  pp.  108.173,178.) 

3.  Of  AcHais  ('Axpfc),  or  AcMninii  (now 
Okhrida  in  Albania),  was  so  railed  because  he  held 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  ofthe  Greek  church  among 
the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric 
was  commonly  fised  at  Achris.  He  joined  about 
4.  D.  1053  with  Michad  Cemlarius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  writmg  a  very  bitter  letter 
against  the  pope,  which  thi^  sent  to  Joannes, 
archbiahop  of  Tranl  in  Apnha,  to  be  disttihuled 
among  the  members  of  the  Latin  chnrch,  prelates, 
monks,  and  laity.  A  tran^ion  of  this  letter  ia 
pven  by  Baronius,  {Ansai.  Bceles.  ad  Ann.  1053, 
xiii.  &c.)  The  pope,  Leo  IX.,  replied  in  a  long 
letter,  which  is  given  in  the  Concilia,  vol  ii.  col. 
949,  &c,  ed.  Labbe  ;  vol.  vi.  col  927,  ed.  Hardouin ; 
vol  fix.  col.  635,  ed.  Manai ;  and  the  following 
year  both  Ceralarius  and  Loo  of  Achria  were  ex- 
communicated by  cardinal  Humbert,  the  papal 
legate.  (ISaronius,  ad  Am.  1054,  xxv.)  Leo 
3b  3 
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wrote  many  oUier  letten,  which  are  extant  jji  MS. 
in  variou)  European  libmries,  and  an  cited  by 
AlUiHua  in  his  J}e  Conseasa  Ece^ea.  Orient,  ft  Oci^i 
•lent. ;  by  Bevendge  in  his  Codex  Oinonant ;  b; 
Alexia  AriBtenua  in  hi»  S^mpiii  EpislolarKn 
OmonicaTTtmi  nnd  by  Nic.  Comnflnns  Papadopoii 
in  hia  PraeaoUonet  Mgetagaffkae.  (Fabric.  BriL 
Or.  yoL  Tii.  p.  715  ;  Cave,  /fist  LiU.  '  " 
13B,  ed.  Ojuin,  1740;  Oudin,  De  " 
Sar^ia  Eedet,  volilcoL  603.) 

3.  AsGTPTius,  Dt  the  Eqyftun.    The  early 


Chrii 


vith  t 


lleatliaiiB,  refer  not  nnfreqnently  to  a  Leo  ot 
I«ori  as  having  admitted  that  the  deities  of  the 
antient  gentile  vorld  had  been  oiiginally  men, 
i^reeing  in  this  respect  with  Evemema  [Evkub- 
rub],  vith  whom  he  wae  cantempoiaiy,oi  perhaps 
luther  earlier.  Augnatin  i^De  Oonsensa  lihaaget. 
L  3.^,  and  De  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  5),  who  is  most  ex- 
priest  of  high  lank,  "  magnua  antistea, "  and  ex- 
pounded the  popular  mythology  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  a  manner  which,  though  differing  from 
those,  ralionuliatic  explanations  received  in  Greece, 
accorded  with  them  in  making  the  gods  (including 
even  the  dii  majoTum  gentinni)  to  have  been 
arigimtllf  men.     Aiiguslin  refers 


iofL 


-  ot  Alei 


aiider  to  his  mother.  It  is  to  I>e  observed,  that 
although  Leon  was  high  in  his  priestly  rank  at  the 
time  when  Alexander  was  in  Egypt  (b.  c.  333— 
331),  hia  name  is  Greeks  and  Amobiua  (Adv. 
Gsiles,  iv.  29)  calb  him  Leo  Pellaeus,  Leo  of  Fella, 
an  epithet  which  Fabriciua  does  not  saliafacforily 
explain.  Worth  {Not.  ad  Taliaa.  p.  S6,  ed.  Os- 
foid,  1700)  would  identify  our  Leo  with  Leo  of 
LarapsjicHs,  the  husband  of  Themiata  or  Theraiato, 
the  female  Epicurean  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  5.  25).  But 
the  hiiaband  of  Themiata  waa  more  cocrectly  called 
Leonleua,  while  the  Egyptian  ia  never  cafled  by 


1  Leo.     AmobiuB  i  ^ 
0  lead  ua  to  think  that  in 


t  aiui  ai;ceasible ;  but  i 


of  the  goda  were  e 
is  posaihle  that  he  r 
andec'a  letter.  The  referei 
Alexandriuus  19  not  more  explicit,  (Stromata,  L  21. 
g  100.  p.  139,  ed,  Sylburg.  p.  302.  ed.  Pott.  vol.  ii. 
p.  75,  ed-  Kloti,  ISmo.  Lipsiac,  1 831 .)  But  Tatian'a 
diatiuct  mention  of  the  'TirojU'^/Mi'a,  or  Commeata- 
riea  of.  Leu,  ahowa  that  his  system  liitd  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  himaelf ;  and  Tertullian  (De  Co- 
ro7io,c7)  directs  his  readers  to  "  unrol  the  writings 
of  Leo  the  Egyptian.^*  Hyginus  (Poeticoa  Astrono- 
mteon,  e.  20)  refers  to  Leon  in  terms  which  seem 
to  intimate  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  "  Qui 
rea  Aegyptiacna  scripaiti"  and  the  scholinat  on 
Apollonias  Hhodius  (iv.  SOS)  givea  a  reference 
here  to  what  Leon  had  said  reapectin^  the  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian),  "  in  tiie  lirst  (d  the  books  or 
letters  P)  to  his  mother,"  But  we  suspect  the  last 
referenoe  ia  to  the  atetemenlA  of  Leon  already 
mentioned,  as  given  by  Alexander  the  Gre&t  in 
' '    notber  ;  and  perhaps  the  reference 


»thea 


t,  for  the  sub- 


ject of  it  belongs  ta  the  rnythic  period  of  history. 
(Fabric  iBiil.  Otaee.  vol.  vu.  pp,  713,  719,  ToL  ji. 
p.  664 ;  Voas,  De  Hial.  Graec.  Ub.  lit  p,  179,  ed, 
Amaterdam,  1699..) 

,  4.  Of  Ai.ABAND.1,  in  Caria,  a  rhetorical  and 
hietoric^  writer  of  uncertain  date.    He  wrcite  th? 


LEO. 
Mowing  works,  now  lost :  I.  Kapi^iSy  ff.Skia  f, 
De  reJits  Caiiae  LHai  qaalaor;  2.  Aaxmiai  Iv 
6ie\Jouj9',  De  rebiit  LgaaejLSjH  dao;  S.  'O  tipis 
Ti6htia>s  ^eKtat  Kol  Baiun-wv,  B<ilma  Sacrum  inter 
PhoeeTiies  et  Boeoba;  4.  T^x"l>  Art  (ac  Sielo- 
Ttca)  ;  and  5.  Titpl  a^i^suif,  De  Slalihus,  or  De 
Sediiionii<a.  In  Villoison-a  edition  of  Eudocis 
the  laat  two  worka  are  mentioned  aa  one,  the  title 
ot  which  is  Tf x"l  "fl  oTiifftioi',  Arsde  Slatidm, 
If  the  above  list  ot  the  works  of  Leo  be  correct,  ws 
may  conjecture  that  he  lived  not  lar  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  is,  after  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  War,  of  which  he  wrote  the  hialorj  ; 
and  belbre  the  Iocs]  history  of  Caria  and  Lycia 
had  lost  ita  interest  by  the  absorption  of  those  pro- 
vincea  m  the  Syrian  and  Fergameuian  kingdoms, 
and  eubEe([nei)tly  m  the  Homan  empire.  It  ia  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Sacred  War  and  of  the  worii  De  Slatibus  ia  doubt- 
ful, as  Suidaa  and  Eudocia  enumerate  works  under 
those  titlea  among  those  of  Leo  of  Byzajitium. 
[No.  7.]  Voasius  supposes  that  either  Leo  of 
Alabanda  or  Leo  of  Byzantium  is  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  by  Hyginua  (Atln>«.  Foeiic  c  20),  aa 
having  written  a  work  on  the  history  of  Egypt. 
[See  No.  3.]  (Suidaa,  a.  v.  Aivv  'AJ^aearSii,  ; 
Eudocia,  Viotefum,  a.  v.  As**  'A^aSarSti!  ;  Fabric. 
Biil.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  p.  132,  vol  vii.  p.  713  ;  Voaa. 
de  Hiat.  Graec  Lib.  iiL  p.  179.) 

5.  AsiNUS  ('AiTtfif),     [No,  IB.] 

6.  Of  BtTLQARii.    [Sea  No.  3.] 

7.  Of  ByjANTiUM,  a  rhetorician  and  hiatorical 
writer  of  the  age  of  Fhilip,  and  perhaps  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     Philostcatus  saya  he  was  a  dis- 

'  of  Flato  ;  but  accordii^  to  Snidas  and  Eudotia 
statements  made  him  ^e  disciple  of  Aristotle ; 
jolh  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  a  Feripa- 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  a  leading 
Ion  in  the  Byzantine  commonwealth  at  the 
it  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  Ac- 
ng  to  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  he  was  strategoa  or 
genera]  of  the  Byzantines.  PhiloBtratus  has  recorded 
^anecdote in  reference  tothis  invasion.  Leo 
demand  of  Philip  the  reason  of  the  inva- 
;  and  when  Philip  replied  that  the  beauty  of 


3  him  {all  it 


with  it 


that  he  came  as  a  suitoi',  Irfo  retorted,  that  weapona 
of  war  were  not  the  usual  instruments  employed 
by  lovers.  The  city  was  aJmost  taken  by  Philip; 
but  the  obstinate  rewatance  ot  the  citizens,  and  the 
arrival  of  auccouia  from  Athens,  under  Chares 
340),  and  aubsequently  under  Fhodon,  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw.  Leo  waa  sent  aa  ambaa- 
idor  to  Athena,  whether  during  the  aiege  oc  at 
ime  other  time  is  not  clear  ;  and  an  anecdote  re- 
irded  by  Fhilostratua  and  Suidaa  in  cormection 
ith  this  embasay  ahowa  the  same  ready  wit  as  hia 
reply  to  Philip.  The  diasendons  of  the  Athenians 
retarded  their  movemenla  ;  and  when  Leo,  on  his 
ippearance  in  their  assembly,  waa  received  with 
houU  of  laughter,  on  account  of  hia  colpnlence, 
'  What  do  you  laugh  at^  Athenians  P "  said  he ; 


n  fat,  a 


of  SI 


se? 


1  wife  fiitter  than  myself ;  yet  when  we  agree 
the  bed  will  hold  ua ;  but  when  we  disagree,  the 
whole  honae  will  not,"  Plutarch  (Praeeepta  Po- 
Ittiea.  Opera,  volix.  p.  207,  ed.  Reisk.)  relates  the 
anecdote  widi  a  variation,  which  makes  Leo  re- 
tcarkable,  not  for  his  eorpidence,  bnt  &ir  hia  dimi- 
nutive etature:  and  Athenaeus  (xii.pp,5£0,  521). 
relates   the    story  of  another  Byzantine,  Pytho, 


LEO. 
find  tliM  profesaedly  on  the  authority  of  Leo  him- 
Eelt  Toup  (see  note  to  Oaisford's  Suidaa,  a.  v. 
Aiuv)  BUBpects  Ihnt  the  pasuige  in  Athenaens  is 
corrupt.  Of  the  death  of  1*0  there  are  two  ao- 
couQts,  According  to  Hesychiua  of  Miletua  he 
died  during  the  vrsx,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Chares  with  the  Athenian  finet.  According  to 
Suidns,  Philip,  after  Ilia  repulse,  charged  Leo  with 
having  aHered  to  betray  the  city  to  him  lor  a  sum 
of  money }  and  the  Syzantinee,  believing  the 
charge,  assailed  the  house  of  Leo,  who,  feaniil  of 
beijig  stoned  to  death  by  them,  hung  himself. 

■nilh  the  statament  of  Suidas  himself  that  Leo 
wrote  a  histoiy  of  Alexander,  at  lea      f  by  la 
name  we  are  to  understand  Alexand      h    u  ea 
and  are  hardly  consistent  with    he  a«:npti  a 
him  of  a  history  of  Philip's  attach  on  Byean  um, 
unless  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  contsmp  rarv 
record  or  journal  of  the  events  ot    h        ge,     Th 
writings  of  Leo  are  thus  enumeia    d  b     Sn  d 
and  Eudocia;   1.  Ti  itar^  Hhim  d  B  ft! 

lAbria  vii.  f  2.  Ttv^poviKdi',  TealhroBicam,  a? 
TtvSpamiicir,  TeidhTwdKiim :  a,  history  apparently 
of  Teuthiania,  or  of  Teuthra^  kbg  of  Mysia  ;  3. 
IIc|il  Buiir^Xoi/,  OT  BjftraloB,  De  Beaalo,  or  Beiiieo, 
probably  on  the  oracle  of  Besa  ;  i.  'O  Ufis  irijAt- 
jUD!,  Bellam  Saetiaa;  6.  n<^  trTijuar,  which  some 
lender  De  SediHombuSf  but  others  De  StaMbu^f  L  e. 
a  rhetorical  treatise  on  the  atatement  of  quaetioae  or 
propositions  ;  6.  Tii  kkt*  'AA^(lir3pa>',  Rei  Gealae 
Jlacandri.  These  works  are  not  extant,  and  are 
known  to  US  only  thraugh  the  suthore  ahove 
mentioned.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Nos.  4  and  5,  at  least  works  under  the  same  oi; 
nearly  the  same  titles,  are  also  ascribed  both 
hy  Suidas  and  Eudocia  to  Leo  of  Aiabaiida.  [No. 
4.]  This  leads  us  to  doubt  the  coirectness  of  the 
list  in  other  particulars ;  and  if  the  accounts  given 
above  of  the  death  of  Leo  be  correct,  No.  6  and 
probably  No.  1  are  incorrectly  a^dbed  to  him. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Zle  Flwiwi  ^de  IsTneno),  quotes 
from  a  work  of  Leo  of  Byzsntium,  which  he  calls 
Tii  BowTuuii,  De  R^aa  Boeotkia  ;  and  again,  in 
the  same  treatise  (de  Tyride),  he  q^uotes  from  the 
third  book  of  a  work  of  Leo,  IlepI  roraiiiSp,  De 
Fimriis.  Some,  with  probabiUty,  identi^  Leo 
(supposing  that  the  name  has  been  corrupted)  with 
the  Cleon  mentioned  hy  Plutarch  (Vila  Ptuxion, 

Philip's  invasion,  who  had  been  a  Mow  student 
of  Phocion  under  Plato.  Whether  Leo  of  Byzan- 
tium was  the  Leo,  father  of  Melantes  and  Pan- 
creon,  the  legatees  of  Theophrastue  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
51,  4tc  de  Meoptrotto)  is  doubtfnl.  (Plut.  Opera, 
voLx.pp.i'ld.SOl,  ed.Koisk. )  Suidas,  K  v.  A^>- ; 
Eudocia,  Videtam^  a.  v.  A^fff ;  Heaych.  Miles.  On- 
ffisea  (s.  Res  Patriot)  Covilimtinop.  c  36—28, 
Opaasala,  pp.  6d,  de,  ed.  Orelli;  Philostr.  VHoe 
Sojiiisl,  1.  2.,  ed.  Kayser  ;  Voss.  De  Hid.  Braec 
i,  8. ;  Fabric  BUd.  Gram.  vol.  vii.  p.  716.) 
8.  Of  BraiNTiUH.  [Nos.  28  and  39.1 
.    9.  OfCALOB.    [No.  13.] 

10.  OfC^RiA.    [Nos.4Bnd  15,] 

11.  Of  Cmalceuon.  Fabricius  (BSi.  Graee. 
vol.  xi.  p.  665),  inoccnralely  states  thatasynodical 
letter  of  Leo,  who  was  archbishop  of  Chalcedon  in 
the  time  of  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (a.  d.  lOSl— 
1118),  was  published  by  Montfeucon.  (Bibtinth. 
Coidia.  CalcUoff.  p.  109,  &c,)     The  document,  as 
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Fabricius  elsewhere  mora  accurately  desciibes  it 
(BiW.  (Jraec  vol  vii.  71fl),  is  the  record  of  a  synod 
held  to  delermine  some -questions  relating  to  the 
worship  of  images,  on  which  Leo  in  a  letter  (which 
Mont^con  does  not  give)  had  used  some  hetero. 
doi  language. 

13.  Of  Constantinople.    [Nos.  28  and  39.] 

13.  DiACONtis  or  the  Dbacon,  a  Byzantine 
historian  of  the  tenth  centuiy.  What  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  incidental  notices  in  his  principal  work,  and 
has  been  collected  by  C.  B.  Hase  in  the  Pnitfiilio 
to  his  edition  of  Leo.  Leo  was  bom  at  Caloe,  a 
town  of  Asia,  baantlfully  situated  on  the  side  or  at 
he  foot  of  Mount  Tniolus,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cayscrus,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  the  son  of  Ba- 
s  as,  but  his  fether's  condition  of  calluig  is  not 
known.  (Leo  Mac.  HislorltK,  i.  1.)  The  young 
L  0  was  at  Conslandnople,  pursuing  his  studies, 

D.  966,  when  he  was  an  admiring  spedalor  of 
h  firmness  of  the  emperor,  Nicepborus  II.  Phocas, 
n  the  midst  of  a  popular  tumult  (iv.  7.)  As  he 
d  scribes  himself  as  a  youth  (laipiKim')  at  the  time 
of  this  incident,  Hase  phices  his  birth  in  or  about 
A.  n.  9B0.  He  was  in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  Basiiius  I.,  patriarch  of  Constanti-. 
nople,  and  theelectionofhis  successor  Antonius  III., 
A.  D.  973  or  974,  and  reUtes  that  at  that  lime  he 
frequently  saw  two  Cappadocians,  twins,  of  thirty 
years  old,  whose  bodies  were  united  from  the  arm- 
pits lo  the  flanks  (x.  3).  Having  been  ordained 
deacon,  be  accompanied  the  emperor  Basiiius  11. 
in  his  nnfortuimte  campaign  against  the  Bulgarians, 
A.  D.  931 ;  and  wh«n  the  emperor  raised  the  siege 
of  Trelitxa  or  Triadiljia  (the  ancient  Sardica),  Leo 
narrowly  escaped  death  or  captivity  in  the  head- 
long flight  of  his  countrymen  (x.  3).  Of  his  his- 
tory after  this  nothing  is  known  ;  bat  Hase  ob- 
serves that  he  must  have  written  his  history  after 
A.  D.  989,  as  he  adverts  to  the  rebellion  and  death 
of  Phocas  Bardas  (x.  9),  which  occurred  in  that 
year.  Both  this  event  and  the  Bulgarian  campiugn 
are  noticed- by  him  by  anticipation,  in  a  digression 
■respecting  the  evils  wbich  tie  supposed  were  por- 
tended by  a  comet  which  appeared  just  before  the 
death  of  Joannes  1.  TzJmisces.  He  must  have 
lived  lat«r  than  Hase  has  remarked,  and  at  least 
till  A.  D.  993,  as  he  notices  (x.  10)  that  the  em- 
peror Basiiius  IL  restored  **  in  six  years "  the 
cupola  of  the  great  church  (St^  Sophia)  at  Constan- 
tinople which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  earth- 
quake (comp.  Cedren.  CoaipeBd.  voL  iL  n.  438,  ed. 
Bonn)  of  A.  n.  98T. 

The  works  of  Leo  Dlaconus  comprehend  l.'Iir- 
Topta  ^Afoii  i/,  Historia  Uhrit  deeent ;  and  3. 
Oraiio  ad  BaaiUatn  Ittqteralorera ;  and  3.  (unless 
it  be  the  work  of  another  Leo  Diaconus)  HomiHa 
IB  ASiAaeleni  Aniai^taa.  The  two  last  are  ex- 
tant onlj-  in  MS. 

The  history  of  Leo  indndes  the  period  &om  the 
Cretan  expedition  of  NicephoruB  Phocaa,  in  the 


of  the 


t  Boms 


s  II.,  . 


D.  969,  t 


the  death  of  Joannes  I.  Tzimisces,  a.  d.  973. 
relates  the  victhries  of  the  emperors  Nicepborus 
and  Tzimisces  over  the  Mohammedans  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  and  the  recovery  of  those  countries,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  to  the  Byzantine  empire  ; 
and  the  wars  of  the  same  emperors  with  the  Bul- 
garians and  Russians.  The  style  of  Leo  is  de- 
scribed by  Hase  as  vidous ;  ha  employs  unnsual 
and  inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed 
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from  Homer,  Agatlyas,  the  hiatnrian,  luid  ilie  Sep- 
tuitgillt),  in  the  place  of  rimple  Rjid  common  ones  ; 
and  iibonndo  in  tautological  i>lita)e«.  His  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  ancient  tiatory  it  alight ; 
hut  with  theee  defects  his  liistory  is  H  valuahle 
contempoi^uy  record  of  a  atin'iag  time,  honeAlly 
and  fearlessly  written.  Scjiilzcs,  and  through 
him  Cedrenua,  are  nmch  indehted  to  Leo ;  and 
Hase  coneidera  Zonaras  also  to  have  used  his  iroik. 
The  Hisloria  was  lirst  puhltehed,  at  the  cost  of 
connt  Nicolas  Romanzof,  chancellor  of  Russia,  hy 
Car.  Bened.  Hose,  Parif,  1818.  Combefis  had  in- 
tended to  pulihsh  it  m  the  Parisian  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Hiilariae  Byxantinae  with  the  Hiatoria  of 
Michael  PaeliuB,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  a.  D. 
1679.  The  Latin  vetsion  which  he  had  pTepared 
was  commnnicaled  by  Monttaucon  to  Psgi,  who 
inserted  Berne  portions  in  his  Or&iee  m  Baroniam 
(ad  ann.  960,  No.  ii).  The  papers  of  Combos 
weiv,  many  years  af^r,  committed  to  Michael  Le 
Quien,  that  he  might  publish  an  edition  of  PssUnB 
and  Leo,  and  part  of  the  latter  antbor'a  work  was 
actually  printed  ;  but  the  breakii^  out  of  the  woj 
nf  the  succession  (a.  d.  1703}  prevented  iu  com- 
ple^ji,  and  Hase  could  find  no  trace  of  the  part 
printed.  In  the  disorders  of  the  French  revolution 
the  papers  of  ComWfis  were  findly  lost  or  de- 

and  notes  to  the  texX  of  Leo,  and  ittuslrated  it  by 
engiavings  from  andent  gems.  His  edition  is. 
ivever,  scarce  and  dear,  the  greater  put  of 


iving 


been  h 


t  his 


esX,  prefitce,  version,  and  notes  {not  the 
ings),  have  ijeen  reprinted  in  the  Bonn  edition  oi 
the  Corpaa  Historiae  BgzantiTOe.  iyn.  1 828.  (Fabric. 
BibLGraee.  voL  vil  p.6B4,  note];  Cave,  Hist. 
Idtt.  ToL  ii.  p.  108 ;  Hbsb,  Praefa^  ad  jCetm. 
Diucon,  Histonara.) 

11.  The  Epic  URBAN  efLampBacna  [No.3]. 

15.  Gbahhiticus,  one  of  tlie  continuators  of 
Byzantine  histcr^  fiom  the  period  when  Theo- 
phanes  leaves  oS.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
him.  A  note,  subjoined  by  the  tianscriber,  to  the 
Parisian  MS.  of  Gsorgiui  Syncellus,  Xheophanes, 
and  Leo  Grammatieua  states  that  *^  the  chronography 
of  the  recent  emperors,  completed  {irAiBJiffftiro)  by 
Leo  GrainrastJcnB,  was  finished  on  the  8th  of  the 
month  of  July,  on  the  feast  of  the  holy  martyr 
Procopiiu,  in  the  year  6521  (of  the  Mundane  era 
of  Constantinople),  in  the  1 1  th  Indiction,"  A,  D. 
10 1 3  common  era  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  date  refers  to  the  completion,  uot  of  the 
oripnal  work,  bat  of  the  transcript-  Cave  indeed 
imderstanda  tiie  data  as  beuig  that  of  the  original 
work,  A  postscript  lo  the  same  M&,  but  by  a 
different  hand,  gives  to  Leo  the  surname  of  Tzi. 
candalua  [TpucirSiAosI,  and  states  that  he  was 
civil  and  military  governor  (-jcpdeSpus  Si  Smf()  of 
the  Cibyraeans,  and  one  of  the  household  (or  per- 
haps the  intimate  friend,  fbr  the  expression  ohttios 
ayepmratie  ambiguous)  of  our  mighty  and  supreme 
(or  chie^  irpe^v)  emperor.  Combefis  {^otae  ad 
Jaoneta  OrammaL  ad  aUium)  undersliwds  the 
emperor  to  be  Constantiue  Porpbyrogenitus  [CuiN- 
ETANTINUS  VIL],  which  is  probable ;  and  thongh 
there  are  some  difRcultiea  about  this  inscription, 
which  prevent  our  giving  entire  credit  to  it,  we  do 
not  partidpale  in  the  doubt  of  Combefis  whether  it 
refers  to  Leo  Grammatieua  or  the  anonymous  con- 
tinnator  of  Theophanes-  The  town  of  Cihyra  is 
by  Phny  included   in  Caria,  and  this   furnishee 
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ComWfis    with    one   reason    for   ideiilifying    Leo 
Qtammaticus  witii  Leo  the  Carian  mentioned  by 
Cedrenus.     (Com/wsrf.  Histcriae,  sub  init.)     That 
the  two  are  identical  is  very  probable  ;  but  the 
epithet "  Carian"  is  probably  given  rather  from  Leo's 
birthplace  than  from  his  government,  which  appears 
Id  have  included  not  merely  the  town  of  Cihyra, 
but  the  whole  ihema  of  the  Cibyraeans  or  Cibyr- 
rhaeana  [biim  Ki$u^^ut£v,  Constant  Potphyrog. 
D6   Tktmam.  i.  Th.  14),   comprehending  all  tlie 
S.W.partDfAsiaMinor,and,ofcourse,Caria.  Leo 
Graminaticus  is  pei^ps  identical  with  the  Leo 
Asinus,  6  'Airiris,  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scylitza 
(apod  Montfaucon,  BMoth.  Cinslm,  p.  209). 

The  work  of  Leo  Grammaticaa  is  entitled  Xpa- 
toypapla,  tA  t&v  yfar  fSaaihiaa'  irfpifjcomra,  Ckro- 
nogrophia  Res  a  flsosnisoriSm  /iBperotortSw  Qalat 
CoitiptectejtSf  and  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo 
V.  the  Armenian,  A.  n.  813,to  the  death  of  Romanus 
Lecapenna,  A.  n.  948  or  949,  not,  as  Cave  inaccn- 
lately  states,  ia  a.  d.  !013.    It  was  prepared  for 
publication  by  Goar,  hut  aclnally  published  with 
Theophanes,  under  the  care  of  Combefis,  foL  Piuis, 
I6SS,  in  the  Parisian  edition  of  the  Corpia  His- 
loriae  Bi/HHiiniae,  and  was  reprinted  at  Venice,  tol. 
1739.     Leo  has  little  m  common  with  the  anony- 
mous continuator  of  Theophanes  [Lsontius,No. 
6]  in  that  part  of  fus  work  which  comprehends  the 
period  before  Basil  the  Macednnian ;  but  in   the 
latter  part  the  two  authorshave  many  passages  either 
ideuticnl  or  varying  bnt  little  ftom  each  other :  but 
the  uncert^ty  attaching  to  the  date  of  Leo's  work 
malces  it  doubtliil  which  was  the  first  written.  The 
of  Theophanes  comes  down 
to  a  later  period  than  the  work  of  Leo,  and  may 
therefore  be  inferred  loliavelBen  written  later.  The 
somewhat  abrupt  tenninayon  of  Leo's  history  soon 
"  ■       ■  -moftiieimperial 

Porpbyrogenitus 
ituuon  that  the  writer  lived 
at  that  period,  and  brought  down  his  narrative  to 
'.   ....._  compDMtion,  had  he  not      sewh 

(snh  init.  imperii  Constant  Porp^roff.  p  488  ed 
Paris,  p.  387,  ed.  Ven.)  given  a  stateme  h 

whole  length  of  Constantino's  re^n,  whi  h    h 
that  he  must  have  written  after  its  close.   P      by 


tedurii! 


land 


Ibimanus  II.,  and  broke  off  where  he  did  m    rd 


[nT  ' 


ies,  probably  by  Leo    of    Th  ss 
---    """      cribedtoL     G  ai 


(Comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  641,  ed.  I 
p.  337,  ed.  Bonn.)  Coteleriua  {  Alonu  n.  fa^ 
Gnwe.,  vol.  iii.  463,  &c)  hasgi  ven  a  letter  on  a  ques 
canon  law  from  a  presbyter  Jcannea  to  ^his 
uid  spiritnol  &ther,  Leo  Grammaticus,  arch- 
of  Calabria,"  withLeo^  answer.  Butthis 
Lnnot  be  the  historian,  unless  we  reject  the 
I  of  the  hitter  being  governor  of  Cihyia,  or 
suppose  him  to  have  eichanged  his  secular  for  an 
ecclesiaatical  life.  (Fabric  BAU  Gr.  vol.  vii,  p. 
713;  Cave,  Hist  Lilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  128;  Hankius, 
'am  Svyitorib,  pt.  il  c  vii.  j  Voss. 
De  Hist.  Graec.  iv.  21.) 

16.  Of  Lahpsacus.    [No.  3.] 

17.  MiHStJTENua  (Moyfi-rgpos)  or  Maoew 
Ht7S  (MoyHTiros),  a  commentator  on  Aristotie, 
lurished  diuing  the  first  half  of  the  f(urleenlh 
ntury.    His  first  name,  Leo,  is  frequentij  omitted 

the  MS8.  ol  his  works.    He  was  a  monk,  ii  & 


1,E0. 
afWrwafds  arclbisbop  of  Mytilene.  Hi 
'E^wrv""  «'<  ■'i  "p^  ipinirfias  "Ap 
CbnimcHtarms  fa  AriiliMia  lie  /ji/erfrelafione  Li- 
bruia.  This  cammentniy  was  published  by  Aldu> 
foL  Venice,  1603,  with  the  commentary  of  Ammt 
nius,  irom  which  Leo  borrowed  veiy  loi^ly,  and 
the  pamphcBBB  of  F»llu9  on  the  ennxe  book  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  cominenCarj  of  AmmonhiB  oi 
Aristotle'a  Catefforiae  a.  Pra^icaitten^.  In  thi 
IrAtin  title  of  this  edition  the  anEhor  is  called  bj  i 
niispriat,  Margentinus.  A  Latin  version  of  Leo*! 
commenlatj,  by  J.  B,  Rosarina,  has  been  repeated]  j 
piinled  with  the  liBtin  Teision  of  Ammonius. 
Annther  Latin  ver«on  bf  Hittronjmua  LeuatriuB 
has  also  been  printed.  3.  "EjiiTiiffij  eis  tJ  irfiiTipii 
diTiAin-iKii  To6  'AfurTTOT^Xou!,  CommentariiHi  in 
Fr!ora  Analgtwa  Aritlolelis.  This  *raa  printed 
with  the  commentary  of  Joannes  Pbilaponua  on  the 
same  work,  by  Trincaiellns,  fbl.  Venice,  1536  ; 
and  a  Latin  versmn  of  it  b;-  Rnenrius  haa  been  le- 
peatedlj  printed,  either  separately,  or  with  other 
commenbuies  on  Aristotle.  The  following  works 
in  MS.  are  ascribed,  bnt  with  donbtful  correctneBs, 
to  Jjeo  Magentenus :  3.  Coiamenlarias  in  Cate- 
fforias  AnOoSelit,  is  extant  in  the  King's  Libl'ary 
at  Paris.  4.  'Apnrrffi^Aows  ffo^trriKai'  iKryx^y 
ip/iiSVtta,  .Brpowfio  At-iiloldis  De  SophisHcis  Elen- 
chisi  andfi.  'A/mrTorf \ouST*p!  fuwoptris  wjMTiiaMoi', 
These  Ih-o  works  sre  mentioned  by  Mont&ncon 
(Biil.  Coialh.  p.  225).  The  latleris,  perhaps,  not 
ji  distinct  work,  bnt  a  portion  of  No.  I,  In  the 
MS.  the  author  is  called  Leontius  Magentenus. 
6.  Comise«iarnii  fa  Isogageji.  t.  ©ainifae  Coees  Por- 
pil/rii.  Buhle  doubts  if  (his  work,  which  is  in  the 
Medicean  library  at  floreiice  (Bandini,  Caiah^ 
Codd.Law.  Medic  toirin.  p.  239),  is  correctty 
nscrihed  to  Magentenus.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
MSS,  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris  (vol  ii.  pp.  410, 
431),  two  MSS.  Nos.  mdcccilir.  and  mcmiiviii., 
canton  Saholia  on  the  Oaieffonae,  the  Axalgtica 
Prhm  el  Posleriora,  and  the  Topaa  of  Aristotle, 
and  on  the  Jgoffoge  of  Porphyry,  by  Maqnbntjijs. 
Buhie  conjectures,  with  probability,  that  Magnen- 
tius  is  a  comiption  of  M^entenus  or  Magentinus  i 
if  so,  and  the  works  are  assigned  to  theii  real  aathor, 
we  must  add  the  commentaries  on  the  T<^ma  and 
the  Aaaiytica  Posteriora  to  the  works  akeady  men- 
tioned. Nioolans  Comneiius  Papadopoli  speaks  of 
many  otlier  works  of  Leo,  but  his  authority  is  of 
littievahie.  (Fabric.  Bji/.  Cram,  vol  iii.  pp.  210, 
313,  315,  218,  498,  vii.  717,  vUl  143,  siL  308  ; 
Montfaucon,  /.  c  and  p.  219  ;  Buhlp,  t)pero  AHa- 
totdia,  Toi.  i.  pp.  165,  805,  8U6,  cd.  Bipont ;  CMo- 
log.MStaT.Biilio&.Resiae,  Co],  PaiTS,  1740,i.c.) 
18.  Mals'inus  (MnAetivi),  governor  of  the 
IS  of  Hierai,  Stylus  and  others,  in 


of  the  twelfth  o 


of  his 


Latin  version  is  given  by  Mont&nc 
pMa  Qraeca^  p.  410,  Sic 

J9.  Mbdicub.     [No.  39.] 

20.  Of  Metapontum.  lamblichna  {FySiag.Vit. 
c.  36)  mentions  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  this 
name  and  place,  bnt  withont  giving  any  further 
particulars,  or  assignmg  to  him  any  date.  It  is 
conjectured  that  he  is  the  Leo  to  whom  Atcmaeon 
of  CiDlona  [Alcmabon]  dedicated  his  h6yos 
^wiKrii,  or  work  on  natural  philosophy  (Diog, 
Laert.  viii  83).  Fabricins  also  proposes  to  iden- 
tify him  witii  the  Leo,  son  of  Neoelis,  whose 
STuijftFn,  iKeniexfti  so.  Geometric^  are  mentioned 
by  ProcluB    (t'oninwni.  ta  Euclid.  Lib.  ii.   c.  4,  p. 
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38  of  the  Latin  veruon  of  Fr.  Barocius,  fol.  Padua, 
15i>0),  and  who  gave  considerahty  greater  accuracy 
to  geometricsJ  science,  especially  by  showing  how 
to  distinguish  problems  which  admit  of  solution 
from  those  which  cannot  be  solved.  There  js, 
however,  a  chronolimcal  objection  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Leo,  the  friend  of  Alcmaeon,  who  lived 
in  the  axth  centnry  ».  c,  with  Leo  the  Geo- 
metrician, who  was  later  than  Leodamas  of  Thasos, 
and  Archytaa  of  Tarentum  -(Pcaclos,  £  c),  who 
belonged  to  tlie  end  of  the  iifth  ceniory  B.  c. : 
and  it  is  nncerlain  whether  Leo  of  Metapontum  is 
not  difierent  from  both.  (Fabric  BibL  GraeavoL 
Lp.  850,  vol.  vii.  p.  718.) 
31.  Of  Mytilbnb.    [No.  17.] 

22.  Philosofhui     [No.  29.] 

23.  Pbrifatetjcds.    [No.  17.j 
34.  Of  Pblla.     [No.  3.] 

25.  PYTHAGORlCnS.  [No.  20.] 
36.  Rhetob.  [Nos.  4  and  7.] 
27.  Sapihnb.  [Leo  VI.  emperor.] 
2B.  Stvpiota  or  Stifpa  (Srirtni^!),  or  StvfA 
(Srinif  i),  patriarcli  of  Constantinople  in  the  twelfth 
century.  His  patriarchate  extendedEnm  a.  n.  1134 
to  1 143  (Fahno.  BiW.  Craai.  vol  vii.  p.  731,  vol. 
xi.  p.  666}.  He  died  just  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Byzantine  emperor  MannelComuenus, 
who  appointed  as  Leo's  successor  Michael  Gnrcuas, 
a  monk  of  Oseia,  by  whom  he  was  himself  crowned. 
(Nicetas  Choniat.  De  MawaU  Comoro,  i.  2.)  A 
decree  of  Leo  on  the  lawfulness  of  certain  mar- 
riages, is  given  in  the  Jus  Otientole  of  Boneiidins 
(Seo-fiol  'Apx'fpatiKol,  Sow/fos.  Ponlifie.  p.  59) 
and  in  the  J<a  Gi-aeeo-Somaman  of  LeonclaviuB 
(Lib.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  317).  Ha  is  often  cited  by 
-'icolaus  Comnenus  Papadopoli.     (Fabric  !l.  cc) 

39.  Of  THEsaiLONiCA,  an  eminent  Byssntina 
philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century. 
Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  Wrth  nothing  is 
He  was  the  kinsman  of  the  iconoclast 
(or  as  his  enemies  called  him,  on  account 
of  his  obnoxious  sentnuenls,  Jannes),  who  was  of 
the  illustrious  &mily  of  the  Morocbarzamii  or  Mo- 
ihardanii,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Theophiliu,  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  fnm  about  A.  n,  H32 
—843-     (Theoph.  Contin.  iv.  26,  comp.  c.  6  ;  and 

rBon   Magister,  De    Midt^tele  el   TAeodora^  c. 
Leo  was  characterised  by  his   devotion    to 
earning;  he  studied  grammar  and  poetry  ^while 
ilaying  (iiarpWai')   at   Constantinople,"   an   ex- 
preE»on  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a 
live  of  that  city  i  and  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
ithmetic,  under  Michael  Psellus,  in  the  island  of 
Andros.   He  visited  the  monasteries  in  ^  adjacent 
parts  of  continental  Greece,  examining  and  using 
their  libraries,  and  studying  and  meditating  upon 
the  volumes  obtained  from  them,  amid  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains.     Having  thas  acquired  a  great 
)re  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  sciences  aiiove 
tntioned,  but  in  geometry,  astronomy,  including 
astrology,  and  music,  he  agan  visited  Consta^ili  - 

who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction.     (Theophan. 
Continuat  iv.  29  [  Cedrenus,  Cot^sdiw,         "" 
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vol.  i 


I.  165,  * 


m.) 


Neither  his  learning,  1 

""    dtoimsB  him  from  obscurity,  until  he  became, 

remarimble  accident^  known  to  the  emperor 

TheophiluB.  A  pnpil  of  Leo,  whom  he  had  in< 
■ucled  in  geometry,  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
a  military  officer,  during  the  war  between  (he 
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emperor  and  \ke  taJipk  Al-Mamonn  ;  hnd,  Ming 
into  the  faanda  of  the  Moalema,  or  treAcheronely 
deeerting  to  them,  at  the  [all  of  Amotium  (a.  ] 
S39),  becnino  known  to  the  Cidtpfa,  who  was 
liberjil  patron  of  science.  The  young  man,  though 
he  excited  the  admiration  of  the  caliph  and  his 
court,  by  his  geometrical  attajnmenta,  profeased 
hunaelf  tohe"not  smasteributonlyaleBiner,''  and 
so  high];  extolled  the  knowledge  of  Leo,  that  he 
wa«  forlliwith  despatched  to  ConstanWnople,  with 

resort  1«  Bagdad.  F^iful  of  heing  suspected  of  a 
treatonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  Leo 
(howed  the  letter  to  the  logotheie  TheoctiBtns,  by 
whom  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  emperor. 
Leo  was  thus  made  known  to  Theophilus.  The 
emperor  hrst  appointed  him  public  teacher  or  pro- 
feaanr,  assigning  him  the  chureh  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  as  a  school,  and  soon  after  ordered  the 
patriarch  Joannes,  who  appears  hithecCe  to  hare 

bishop  of  Thesaalonicn  (Theoph.  Continuat  ii.  27  ; 
comp.  Sftneon  Mngister,  De  TieopMo.  c.  18—30 ; 
Georg.Monach.ifeZ'Mijj&'fo.c. 22,23;  Cedrenns, 
"       '        "  ii.4).  After  three  jeara. 


w  Theodora,  as 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Michael,  the  ieanoclasttc 
party  was  overthrown,  and  Leo  and  Joannes  were 
deposed  from  their  sees :  hut  Leo,  whose  worth 
appears  to  have  secured  respect,  escaped  the  suffer- 
ings which  fell  to  hia  kinsman's  lot  (Theoph.  Cent. 
ir.  9,  26  ;  Sjm.  Mag.  De  Tl>a^  c.  20,  De  Mi- 
i-harle^  c.  n  ;  and  when  the  Caesar  Bardas,  anxious 
if  learning,  establislied  the  Matbema- 
,he  palace  of  Magnania,  in  Conatan- 
is  placed  at  its  head,  with  one,  if  not 
Tmer  pnpils  for  his  fellow-teachers, 
tin.  ir.  26 ;  Cedrenns  and  Zo- 
vh)  Leo  was  fythful  to  the  inlarasla  of 
Bardaa,  whom  he  warned  of  the  insidious  designs 
of  BshIIus  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperoi 
<Sym.  Mag.  Ih  Mickaele  et  Theodora,  e.  40 ;  Geo^. 
Monach.  De  JMsoi.  ef  Tlieodora,  c.  25,  26).  An 
anecdote  recorded  both  by  Symeon  {De  BasiUo 
Maeed.  c.  5)  and  Qeoi;ge  {De  BasS.  Maeed.  c  4), 
shews  that  Leo  was  living  in  A.  D.  SG9  :  how  mnch 

Symeon  (De  Mi^,  el  Theodora,  c.  46)  has  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  method  of  telegraphic  com~ 
munication,  invented  by  Leo,  and  practised  in  the 
reigns  of  Theophilus  and  his  son  Michael  Fires 
kindled  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  conveyed  uilel- 
ligence  of  hostile  incursions,  bailies,  con^agnitione, 
and  the  other  hicideiita  of  war,  from  the  confines  of 
Syria  te  ConstantinQple ;  the  hour  of  kindling  in- 
dicating the  natnre  of  the  incident,  according  to  an 
aiianged  plan,  marked  on  the  dial  plate  of  a  clock 
kept  ill  the  castle  of  Lulus,  near  Tarsus,  and  of  a 
coiresponding  one  in  the  palace  at  ConstanUnople. 

Leo  Allaliua,  in  his  Ercerpta  Varia  Qraecor, 
SopAieUiramt  has  given  (p.  398)  jUavras  to5  ^(\o- 
iTi/^u  KapuSrai,  Verius  Caremi  Leoait  FhUosopM, 
i.  e.  verses  whidi  may  be  read  either  backward  or 
forward  They  are  probably  the  same  which  are 
in  some  M&S.  or  catalogues  ascribed  to  Leo  Cram- 
miticua  [see  above.  No.  16],  but. may  be  mare  pro- 
bably ascribed  to  our  Leo,  among  whose  early 
studies  poetry  is  mentioned,  Sav™!  astroli^ical 
collectanea  extant  in  MS.  in  difierent  European 
libtanes,  conl^  pottioiu  by  Leo  Philosophus,  by 
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which  name  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who 
appears  to  have  pracUsedastrologj  (Theoph.  Contin. 
i..  28,  V.  14),  is  probably  meant  (Fabiiciua,  Bibl. 
Graec  voL  iv.  p.  148,  Graec.  De  Mara  Bibdath.  p. 
153 )  Oitalog.  Codd.  MStoram  Bibl.  Begiae,  Paris, 
fol.  1740,  (ol.  iL  pp.  499,  5O0):  but  the  WiBoSos 
irpoyvcimiiaS,  Methodas  Progniatuia  or  inslmctiona 
lor  divining  by  the  Gospel  or  the  Psalter,  by  Leo 
Sapiens,  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence  (Ban- 
dini.  Catalog.  Codd.  Laur.  Medic,  vol  iii.  p.  S39),  is 
perhaps  by  another  Leo,  Comhifis  was  disposed  to 
claim  for  Leo  of  Thessalouica  the  anthoiship  of  the 
celebrated  XjHjffftof,  Orocafa,  which  are  commonly 
Mcribed  to  the  emperor  Leo  VL  Sapiens,  or  the  wise, 
and  have  been  repeatedly  publiahed.  But  Leo  of 
Thaasalonica  is  generally  designated  in  the  Byaan- 
tine  writers  the  philosopher  (^iXidrofwi),  not  the 
vhe(a6'po5),  and  if  the  published  Orimala  are  a  part 
of  the  series  mentioned  by  ZonarHa(xv.  21),  they 
must  be  older  than  either  the  emperor  or  Leo  of 
Thessalonica.  (Fabric  BiU-Cmec.  voLiv.  pp.  US, 
153,  vol  vii.  p.  697,  vol  xi.  p.  665  ;  Allatius,  De 
Pa^Us,  c.  3 — 6  J  Labbe,  De  Bgianl.  Hktor.  Serip- 
torib.  WfoTffrriKSy,  pars  secunda,  p.  45.)  [J.C.M.] 
LEO,  Latin  ecclesiastics.  1.  The  £ret  of  diat 
name  who  occupied  the  papal  throne,  is  usually 
styled  the  Great.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  must  have  been  horn  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  although  the  precise  year  is 
unknown.  Nothing  has  been  recorded  con- 
cerning his  parents,  except  that  his  liither  was 
called  Quintianus,  nor  with  regard  to  his  early 
tnuning  ;  but  when  we  remark  the  erudition  and 
polished  accuracy  disphiyed  in  hia  wri^ngs,  and 
the  early  age  at  which  he  rose  to  offices  of  high 
trust,  it  becomes  manifest  that  his  great  natm-al 
talents  must  havu  been  cnlUvated  with  u 


D,  418,  to  Carthage,  i 
pose  of  conveying  to  Aurelius  and  the  other  Airican 
bishops  the  sentiments  of  Zosimns  concerning  the 
Pelapan  doctrines  of  Coelestius.  {Cohlestiub,] 
Under  Coelestinus  [Coklsbtinus]  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  d«icon  ;  and  the  reputation  even 
then  (431)  enjoyed  by  hun  is  cleoriy  indicated  by 
the  terms  of  the  epistle  prefixed  to  the  seven  books, 
De  IwcomaluHie  Cliristi,  of  CassiauBS,  who  at  hia 
teq^uest  had  nnderlalien  this  work  against  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  Having  obtained  the  full  con- 
fidence of  SixtUB  III.,  to  whom  he  rendered  much 
good  service,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  VaJentinian 
III.,-  and  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  undertook  a 
mission  to  Oaul,  in  order  to  soothe  the  formidable 
dissensions  of  Aetius  and  Albinus.  [ABTing.] 
While  Leo  was  engaged  in  this  delicate  negotiation, 
which  was  conducted  with  singular  pnidence  and 
perfect  success,  the  cliief  pontiff  died,  and  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  absent 

his  return  was  solemnly  installed,  A.  D.  440. 

From  the  easiest  ages  nnUI  this  epoch  no  man 
who  combined  lofty  ambition  with  commanding 
intellect  and  pohtical  dexterity  had  presided  over 
the  Roman  see;  and  although  its  influence  had 
gradually  incieased,  and  many  popes  had  sought  to 
extend  and  confinn  that  influence,  yet  they  had 
merely  availed  themselves  of  accidental  circum- 
stances to  augment  their  own  personal  authority, 
without  acting  upon  any  distinct  and  well  devised 
scheme.  But  Leo,  while  he  sedulou^y  watched 
over  the  purity  of  his  own  -peculiar  flock,  concen- 
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tEO. 
bated  all  tJi?  polveta  of  hia  cnei^tic  mind  upon 
oiii!  great  design,  which  h«  seeine  lo  have  fnrmed 
at  a  very  early  period,  which  he  kept  Btedfastly  in 
view  duiing  a  IcDg  and  eventful  lile,  lad  which  he 
followed  out  with  consummale  bDldness,  peisevcr 
tuicr,  and  tident.  This  whs  nathmg  lesa  than  to 
establish  the  "  Ajwatolio  Chair "  in  acknowledged 
spiritual  supremacy  over  every  branch  of  the  Ga- 
thelic  chuich,  and  to  appmpriate  tn  its  occupant 
excliiuvety  the  title  of  J'apa,  or  latlier  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Nor  were  the  evil  days  amid 
which  hie  lot  waa  cast  un&rourabte,  as  miaht  at 
first  sight  be  imagined,  to  snch  a  proj* 
church,  it  is  true,  was  eieiy  where  distracted  mid 
torn  by  the  su-ife  of  p»:lies,  and  by  iiiniuueiable 
berets,  while  the  character  of  its  ministers  had 
grievon^y  degenerated.  The  empire  in  the  West 
was  pressed  ou  every  side  by  hordes  of  barbarians, 
who  were  threatening  to  poDi  down  upon  Italy 
itself  But  in  this  season  of  confusion  the  contend- 
ing Gictions  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  tertiBed  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  Arianiem,  were  well  dispoaeil 
to  rpfer  Ihric  own  minor  disputes  to  arbitration, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  one  prc-eralneni 
ill  learning  and  dignity.  Leo,  who  well  knew, 
fiom  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Innocentins, 
that  the  tnmsition  is  easy  &om  instruction  to  com- 
mand, in  the  numerous  and  elaborate  replies  which 
he  addressed  to  inquiries  proceeding  from  various 
quarters,  while  he  convoyed  the  information  sought, 
or  resolved  the  doubts  proposed,  studiously  adopted 
s  tone  of  absolule  infallibility,  and  assumed  the 
right  of  enfoiiyng  obedience  to  his  diotatta  as  an 
iiitquBstionable  prerogative  of  his  office.  On  ^e 
other  iiand,  the  barbaiian  chiefs  whose  power  was 

who  possessed .  such  weight  with  the  priesthood, 
aiid  through  them  could  either  calm  into  sabmiselon 
or  excite  to  rebellion  an  ignorant  and  fanatic  mul- 
titude. Jlence  these  also  proved  powerfii],  although 
unconscious,  instruments  in  forwarding  the  great 
enterprise.  But  even  after  the  minds  of  men  were 
in  some  degree  prepared  and  disposed  to  yield  to 
such  domination,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  it  could  be  firmly  fixed  without  aiciting  jea. 
lousy  and  resistance.  Accordingly,  a  strong  op- 
posilion  was  speedily  organised  both  in  the  Wesf 
and  in  the  East,  which  soon  assumed  the  attitude 
o!  open  defiance.  In  the  West  the  contest  was 
brought  to  an  issoe  by  the  controvertey  with 
Jlilariua  of  Aries  concerning  the  deposition  of  Che- 
lidonius.  [HiLARius  Arelaieisis.]  The  total  de- 
feat and  severe  punishment  of  the  Gaulish  Inshop 
filled  his  supporters  with  terror,  and  the  edict  of 
Valentinian  issued  upon  this '—  '  —  - 
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I  court,  was  eventnally  induced,  either  by 
■r  conviction,  to  reject  the  application,  and 
)  an  elaborate  epistie  to  the  patriarch  Pla- 
in which  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
lion   was   an^oolatively  expounded   and 
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ised  for  centuries  undisputed  _ 
diction  over  Francs,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
In  the  East  the  atru^le  was  much  more  com- 
plicated, the  result  much  less  satisfiictory.  The 
Aicbimondrila  Eutychea  [Butvchss],  in  bis  ve- 
hement denunciation  of  Nestorins,  having  been  be- 
trayed into  errors,  very  different  indeed,  but  equally 
dangerous,  was  anathema^sed,  deposed,  and  ex- 
communicated,  in  a.  d.  418,  by  the  synod  of  Con- 
stmitinopie.  Against  this  sentence  he  sought 
redress,  by  soliciting  the  ialerfocence  of  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  By  the  former  his  cause 
was  eacerly  espoased  ;  the  latter,  although  at  first 
disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  a  complaint  which 
he  chose  to  regard  aa  an  appeal  firom  an  inferior  to 


of  the  presang  repiesentations  of  his  envoys,  Ana- 
tolius,  the  successor  of  Flavianus,  ti^ether  with  all 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  were  induced  to  sub- 
scribe the  Conlession  of  Fdth  contiuned  in  the 
Epistie  to  Flavianus,  and  to  transmit  it  for  sig-^ 
nature  to  all  the  dioceses  of  the  East.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  Leo  solicited  the  new  monarch 
Marcianus  to  sununon  a  grand  council,  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  questions  concerning  the  nature 
of  Christ,  which  still  proved  a  source  of  discord, 
and  strdned  evciy  nerve  to  have  it  held  in  Italy, 
where  his  own  adherents  would  necessarily  have 
preponderated.  In  this,  however,  he  failed.  Nicaoa 
was  the  place  first  &xed  upon^  but  it  eventually  met 
atChaleedonin  October,  451.  Although  the  Roman 
legates,  whose  language  was  of  the  most  imperious 
description,  did  not  &il  broadly  to  assert  tiie  pre- 
tensions put  fiirth  by  the  representative  of  St. 
Peter,  at  first  all  went  smoothly.  The  Epistle  to 
Fhtvianus  was  admitted  as  a  rule  of  &ith  for  the 
guidance  of  the  universal  church;  and  no  protest 
was  entered  against  the  spirit  of  arrogant  assmnp- 
tion  in  which  it  was  conceived.  But  when  the 
whole  of  the  speinal  business  was  concluded,  at  the 
very  last  sitting,  a  formal  resolution  was  proposed 
and  passed,  to  tiie  effect  that  while  the  Roman  see 
was,  in  virtue  of  its  antiquity,  entitled  to  take 
formal  precedence  of  every  otheF,  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople was  to  stand  next  in  rank,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  of  every  other,  and  to 
exercise  full  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus.  The  resistance  of  Leo 
ras  ail  in  vain.  The  obnoxious  canons  were  fully 
:>nfinned,  and  thus  one  half  of  the  sovereignty  at 
jhicit  he  ^med  was  for  ever  lost,  at  the  vcEy  mo- 
lent  when  victory  seemed  no  longer  doubtfijl. 
Two  other  events  in  the  active  life  of  this  re- 
markable man  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
In  j£3,  when  Attila  was  advanung  in  full  career 
Rome,  Leo  was  selected  as  the  chief  of  an 
isy,  sent  forth  in  the  ibriom  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating the  fierce  conqueror.  What  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  eloquent  suppliant  may  have' 
been  history  has  Med  to  record.  The  result  is 
>ll  known.  The  Hun  not  only  spared  the  me- 
ipolis,  but  evncnulcd  Italy,  and  returned  withbi» 
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army  to  the  DanulK.  Again  in  i&B,  whea  ibe 
city  lay  at  the  inercy  of  the  Vandals,  Genseric  was 
persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Leo  to  forego  hie 
purpose  of  general  conflagratiDn  and  mBSBitcre,  and 
to  be  contEDt  with  jull^e — a  concession  which, 
nhen  we  consider  the  ciicumstances  of  the  caee 
and  the  temper  of  the  chie^  indicatee  the  influence 
of  the  pontilf  not  lesa  forcibly  than  his  aucceas 
with  AttiLi. 

His  last  SJijiely  arose  from  the  tuniultB  excited 
n  t  e  church  at  Aleiandria  about  457  by  the  dis- 
order y  proceedii^s  of  Timotheus  Aelume.  Having 
u  ed  w  th  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  with  the 
pB.trianh  of  Constantinople  ia  restoring  order  and 
d  Bc  pi  ne,  and  having  written  a  coi^ratnlatory 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  upon  the  happy 
tem  na  on  of  their  tronblea,  he  eoon  after  died, 
on  tho  I0thofNovemI)er,461, 

The  works  of  Leo  consist  of  discourses  delirered 
on  the  great  fesUraU  of  the  church  or  other  eo- 
lemn  occaeions,  and  of  letters. 

L  pSfermanes.  Of  these  we  possess  ninely-aix. 
There  are  live  De  Nalali  ^m,  preached  on  an- 
niversaries of  his  ordination,  six  Dt  CoUnUi,  nine 
He  ,/eJwiio  Dei^od  Mensii^  ten  De  NaUtatate  Do- 
mini, eight  Itt  ^^dphatii^  JJomiai^  twelve  De  ^ead- 
rage^ttiOf  one  De  I^ngf^mxUion^  Dominif  nineteen 
JJe  Passioae  Domini^  two  De  HeswrectuMe  Domini, 
two  De  AscenaioTie  Domini,  three  De  Pestecoslf,  four 
De  Jejanio  PenteGosteB,  one  la  NitiaH  Apost&Iorum 
Petri  el  Paali,  one  la  Natali  S.  Petri  Apoalolt,  one 
/n  Odavii  Apoiiolonan  Petri  el  PaaU,  one  7»  jVa- 
tali  S-  Dturentii  Marljfns,  nine  De  Jejuaio  &^}iimi 
Measis,  one  DeOradilms  Ascessioma  ad  BeaiOadr 
nsui,  one  Traelatss  contra  Haeresim  EutwAia. 

IL  E/Kslolae.  These,  extending  to  the  number 
of  173,  are  addressed  to  the  reigning  emperors  and 
h  ir  CO  sorts,  to  synods,  to  reli^ous  communities, 

bis  and  other  dignitaries,  and  to  sundry  in- 
fl         al  personages  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 

m         aluable   information   on   the   prevailing 

res       controversies,  and  double,  with  regard  to 

m    ters       doctrine,  discipline,  and  church  govem- 


oned  a 


[ribed  -U 


sam    an  h  r  j  but  their  authenticity 

d       tEu       c  their  spuriousnesa  so  evident,  that 

y  are  w  universally  set  aside.  A  hst  of  tliese, 
and  an  investigation  of  their  origin,  will  be  Ibund 
in  the  edition  of  the  brotliers  wlleiini,  more  par- 
ticularly described  below. 

In  consequence  of  the  reputation  deservedly  en- 
joyed by  Loo,  his  writings  have  always  been 
eagerly  studied-     But,  although  a  vast  number  of 

his  worlds  in  a  complete  form,  and  no  attempt 
seeros  to  have  been  made  to  bring  together  any 
portion  of  them  for  many  hundred  years  aR^r  his 
death.  Tha  S^rmoKei  were  dispersed  in  (he  Lec- 
tioaaria  or  select  discourses  of  distinguished  divines, 
employed  in  places  of  public  worship  until  tile 
eleventh  century,  when  they  first  began  to  be 
[Hcked  out  of  these  cumbrous  storehouses,  and 
transcribed  separately,  while  the  £^i!tolae  were 
'gtaduaJly  gathered  into  imperfect  groups,  or  re- 
maned embodied  in  the  general  collections  of  papal 


Of  the  n 


ited  editions,  which  a 
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mence  with  that  which  issued  from  tlie  press  of 
Swejnheymand  Pannatta  (Horn.  fbl.  U70|,  under 
the  inspection  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Alena,  com- 
prising ninety-two  iSimiose!  and  five£Jii!(oiac,itis 
unnecessary  to  give  any  det^ed  account,  dnce  two 
are  decidedly  superior  to  all  others. 

The  lirst  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1675,  in 
two  large  quarto  tomes,  by  Pasquier  Quesnel,  who 
by  the  ^d  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.,  preserved 
chie%  in  the  Ubisries  of  France,  was  enabled  to 
introduce  such  essential  improvements  into  the 
text,  and  by  his  erudite  industry  illustrated  so 
clearly  tha  obscurities  in  which  many  of  the  do- 
cuments were  involved,  that  the  works  of  Lao  nov; 
for  the  first  lime  assumed  an  unmutilated,  intelli- 
gible, and  satisfactory  aspect.  But  the  admiration 
excited  by  the  eltill  with  which  the  arduous  task 
had  been  executed  soon  received  a  check.  Upon 
attentive  perusal,  the  notes  and  dissBrtationa  were 
found  to  conUun  such  free  remarks  upon  many  of 
the  opuions  and  usages  of  the  primitive  chuich, 
and,  above  all,  to  manifest  such  unequivocal  hos- 
tility to  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  see,  that  the 
volumes  tell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition  witiiin 
a  year  afLer  their  publication,  and  were  included  in 
the  "Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum "  of  1:683, 
Notwithstanding  these  denuniaations,  the  book  en- 
joyed great  popularity,  and  was  reprinted,  without 
aiiy  suppression  or  modification  of  the  obnoxious 
pussages,  at  Lyons  in  1700.  Hence  the  heads  of 
the  Bomish  church  became  anxious  to  supply  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  so  extensively  circulated. 
This  undertaking  was  first  attempted  by  Peter 
Cacciari,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  the  Propaganda, 
whose  labours  (&  Learns  Magm  Opera  omnui, 
Rom.  1763—1788,  2, vols.  fol.  i  Buemtationes  in 
Uiiversa  &  Leonit  Magni  Opera,  Rom.  fol.  1761), 
might  have  attracted  attention  and  pnusc  had  they 
not  been,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
brought  to  a  close,  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  those  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Ballc- 
rini,  presbyters  of  Verona,  whose  edition  appeared 
at  Verona  in  three  volumes  folio  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1756—1757,  and  is  entitied  to  take  tiie 
first  place  both  in  purity  of  the  text,  corrected  from 
a  great  number  of  MSS.,  chiefly  Roman,  not  before 
collated,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  di^rent  parts, 
and  in  the  notes  and  disgn  ti  ns  A  f  II  d  - 
scription  of  these  volumes,  aswila  fhsef 
Quesnei  and  Cacciari,  istobefmd  nShne- 
mann,  who  has  bestowed  m  re  th  n  u  ual     jie 

(Maimhourg,  Hiatoire  da  Poitfiari  d  L  , 
Paris,  4(0.  1 687  ;  the  dissertat  f  Q-  eand  a  1 

the  Ai/iei'iiij;  Schi)nemann,Sii2  PU  a  LaL  I. 
ii.  §  43  i  .^ndt,  ieo  der  d-rojse.  Mama,  Bvo. 
lB36;BKhc,  GeseS.  der  liom,  LUerat.  Suppl.  Band. 
II' AbtheiLS  168—162.) 

3.  Distinguished  by  tha  epithet  Bitubicen- 
srs,  was  bishop  of  Bourges  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  took  an  active  part  in  various 
imporlant  (Mulish  councils,  such  as  those  of  Angers 
(a  Aadegavense,  i.  o.  453),  and  of  Tours  (C.  Tur 
ronense,  A.  D.  461),  heU  about  that  epocb. 

We  poBcees  a  letter  written  by  tnis  prelate  in 
454,  jointiy  with  the  bishops  Victnrius  and  Eusr 
tochius,  entitled  Epiatola  ad  E^£oopo9  et  Predt^ 
ferus  EcdesiarHBi  Promiiciae  T^rosieae,  which  was 
long  ascribed  to  Leo  the  Great,  inserted  in  all  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  works  of  that  pope,  and  m 
various  collections  of  councils,  the  epithet  Turoaicae 


Rppsiuing  under  ths  corrupt  torm  of  T!iraaae. 
and  nstored  the  Imo  title — Proviseiae  ierltae  Lug- 
It  will  be  found  in  Labbe,  Chncil.  vol.  iii.  col 
1420,  fol.  Fm.  1672,  and  was  placed  by  the  bro- 
thers BnUerini  iu  the  Appendb:  Episiolarum  Leonis 
ATagni,  vol.  i.  col.  1469-72.  See  also  Sicmohd, 
Cbscif.  Gall.  tol.  i.  pp.  119,  BS9,  vol.  iv.  p.  667. 
(Schonemann,  BibUolh.  FatruBt  Zat  vol.  iL  § 
S3.)  [W.  B.I 

LEO  or  LEON,  jurists.  1 .  A  jurist,  who  lived 
nbout  the  time  of  Theadoaius  II.  or  shortly  after- 
wards. He  is  mentioned  by  Sidoniua  Apolluiaria  in 
the  folfoving  lines  (Narbo,  t.  418 — 5S1),  which 


riod  the  1 


larkable  j 


wing 


s  of  the  twelve  tables  ibimed  a  [art 

"■  Sive  ad  docliluqui  Leonis  aedes. 
Quo  bis  se£  tabulas  docente  juris, 
Ultro  Ckudlus  Appiiis  latere!, 
Clare  obacuiior  in  deceniiiratu." 

2.  A  proefectus  praelorio  of  the  East,  under 
Anastaaus.  (Cod.  7.  tit  39.  s,  S).  He  was  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Edictam  cited  by  Theo- 
dorua.  (fiosif.  vol.  iv.  p.  4  H,  ed,  Fabrot.)  He 
was  different  from  the  pracfeclns  praelorio  of  Italy, 
to  whom  the  143rd  Novell  was  addressed  in 
Latin  by  Justinian  in  a,  d.  563.  (Biener,  Ge- 
scMelde  dor  Novdlm,  p.  fi3S ;  C.  E  Zacbariae, 
Amcdola,'p.W\,li.ii.') 

3.  A.  Oraeco-Roman  iurisi,  probably  contem- 
porary with  Jaslinian.     A  legal  question  of  Le 


il.  29,  t 


1.  (vol.iy.g.1 


610, 


Fabrot)  In  Basa.  31.  Ut.  3.  schol.  (vol.  iL  p.  633), 
occurs  another  legal  question  of  Leo,  with  the  co> 
rupt  heading,  Aiorris'hfapap^ciiiiii'fiyaSap^fi^) 
ifutrrisa,  Leo,  in  the  latter  passage,  inquires 
whether  a  woman,  who,  while  she  was  a  slave,  had 

after  mannmission  ;  and  Stephanies,  who  answers 
in  the  negative,  gives  a  eurions  reason  for   the 

A  Leo  Sebastinus,  monk  and  jurist 's  often  cited 
by  the  nntrustworthy  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli, 
in  his  Prmaotioms  Mptagoyime.  His  ErAesis 
Canrmma  a  mentioned,  pp.  143,916,219,249,378  j 
and  his  schoUa  on  Salsamo,  p.  S25.      [J.  T.  O.] 

LEO  or  LEON,  aphjBidan,  called  fi\iin<poi  koI 
JoTpif!,  the  author  of  a  short  Greek  medical  work, 
in  seven  books,  entitled  liro^is  t^J  'JaTpm^t, 
Conspeetvs  Medicijtaef  dedicated  to  a  person  ni 


It  whos< 


Itco 


1  very  brief  account  of  about  two  hundred 
diseases,  taken  in  a  great  measure  irom  Oalen.  It 
is  uncertain  at  what  time  Leo  lived,  but  it  may  have 
been  aboat  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Christ. 
The  wock  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  LaUn,  in 
F.  Z.  Ermerins,  Axfeduta  Medica  Graeca,  Bvo. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1E40,    ■  [W.  A.  G.J 

LEO  or  LEON,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  of  un- 
known date;  whose  picture  of  Ssppho  is  men- 
rioned  by  Pliny  (ixxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  36). 

2.  One  of  those  statuaries  who  made  "  athlelas, 

LEOBO'TES  (Afueiims  or  AeueiTin),  the 
lonie  form  of  LABOTAS  (AbS^tos),     1.  King  of 


[Lab 
2.  A  Spartan 


>s.] 


It  the  anforl 
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of  Heracleia,  was  skin  in  battle  by  the  Oetaeans, 
together  with  700  of  the  settlors,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  Achaean  allies,  B.  c.  409.  (Xen, 
fleB.  i.  3.  i)  18  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  Vol.  iv,  p. 
95,  nnle  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
allied  Labotns  in  Plutarch.  {Ajh^  Lac,  p.  140, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  [E,  E.] 

LEOCE'DES  (A(«mfBjii),  son  of  the  tjmal 
Pheidon.    (Herod,  vi.  127.)    [Pheidon.] 

LECyCHARES  (A«ox''fnt')-  1-  An  Athenian 
statuary  and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artisls 
of  the  later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
wen  Scopas  and  Pmiiteles.  He  is  placed  by 
Pliny  (ff.  iV.  xxiiv.  8.  s.  19)  with  Polycles  I., 
CephisodotuB  I.,  and  Hypaf^doras,  at  the  lD2d 
Olympiad  (b.  c  373).  We  have  several  other 
indications  of  his  time.  From  the  end  of  the  106th 
Olympiad  (s,  c.  352)  and  onwards  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.  §  9;  Vitruv.vii.  Prae&  g  J3:  Satvkus)! 
and  he  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  hy  Philip 
to  celebrate  his  victory  at  Chaeioneia,  01.  UD,  3, 
B.  c  3S8.  The  statement,  that  he  made  a  statue 
of  Autolycus,  who  conquered  in  the  boys^  pancration 
at  the  Panathenaea  in  Ol.  89  or  90,  and  whoso 
victory  was  the  occasion  of  the  S^mposioa  nf 
Xenophon  (Plin.  ff.  N.  ixriv.  B.  s.  19.fl7i 
comp.  Schneider,  (Juoesf.  (/eCbnm'.Afnopj.),  seems 

dates ;  but  the  obvious  explanation  is,  that  the 
"      nnroftlie 


.  ™fore,it 
may  have  been  made  long  after  the  victory  of 
Anlolycus.  In  one  of  the  Pseudo-Plalonic  epistles 
(13,  p.361),  the  supposed  dale  of  which  must  be 
about  01.  104,  Leochares  is  mentioned  as  a  young 
and  excellent  anlst. 

The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seems  to  have 
been  his  slatuo  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  in  which, 
according  to  the  description  of  Pliny  (i.  e.),  the 
eagle  appeaL'ed  to  be  sensible  of  what  he  was  carry- 
ing, and  to  whom  he  was  bearing  the  treasure, 
taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  boy  through  hia  dress 
with  his  talons.  (Citi«p.Tati!ai,Orat.adGraee.aS, 
p.  121,  ed.  Worth.)  The  original  work  was  pretty 
irt^ly  in  bronze  j  bat  it  was  frequently  copied 


lothin 


Otth 


marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  (Visconti,  Mas.  Pio- 
f?/£Ni.  voL  iii.  pi.  49;  Abbildungen  zit  Wincketma^m^ 
No.  66 ;  Muller,  Den&mSkr  d,  allea  Kinisl,  vol.  i. 
p).  36.)  Another,  in  the  libraiy  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice,  is  laiger  and  perhaps  belter  executed,  but. 
in  a  much  worse  state  of  preseciation.  (Zanetti. 
Slalue,  vol.  ii,  tav,  7.)  Another,  in  alto-relievo, 
among  the  ruins  of  Thessalonica,  ia  iigiired  in 
Stuart's  AOess,  vol,  iii.  c  9,  pi,  2  and  fl.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Kiaatffeseiuiile,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98.)  These 
copies,  though  evidenUy  very  imperfect,  give  some 
idea  of  the  mingled  dignity  pad  grace,  and  refined 
sensuality,  whidi  were  the  characteristics  of  tile 
later  Athenian  uhooL  Winokelmann  mentions  a 
marble  base  found  in  ^e  Villa  Medici  at  Rome, 
and  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  which  bears 
the  inscription  rANTMHAHC  AEOXAPOTC 
AeHHAIOT.  (Gesd.  d.  Kami!,  h.  ix.  c  3.  §  12, 
note.)  Though,  *a  Winckeimann  shows  (comp. 
R.  Roohette,  l^lre  a  M.  Sdora,  p.  341,  2d  edit.) 
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this  base  ia  almost  csrCainly  ft  a  macli  latei  dale 
than  the  original  Matue,  it  19  uBofu!  lu  proving  tbie 
Jact,  that  Leochares  mu  an  Athenian,  His  name 
also  appears  on  an  inscription  recentlj  discovered 
at  Atneng.  (SchoU,  Ar^iioitisiaiiie  Jisuiti^Bigen 
au9  Griechealaadj  nachr  Cm  Ot  MUt/er'a  tantertas- 
lenen  PapisreK,  pi.  i.  p.  137.) 

Of  his  other  mythalogjcal  worlu,  Pausaniaa 
mentions  Zeus  and  a  personiScation  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  {Ztis  ko!  A^hoi)  in  the  long  portico  at 

Athens  (L  24.  §  4),  as  well  as  an  Apollo  in  the 
Cerameicua,  opposite  to  (hat  of  Calamis.  Pliny 
{iKiiT.  8.  B.  19.  §  17)  speaka  of  his  Jujiifer  tomoa 
In  the  Capitol  as  "ante  cancta  Isndahilem,"  and 
of  his  Apollo  with  a  diadem  ;  and  Vitruviua  (ii.  S. 
^11)  refers  to  his  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  in  the 
ncropolis  of  HolicamassuB,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Timotheus,  and  whicb  was  sn  diip6\ieot.  (See 
Diet,  of  An^q.  «.  v.) 

Of  his  pDttiait-statues,  the  most  celebrated  were 
those  cf  Philip,  Aleiander,  Amjntas,  Oljmpiaa, 
and  Euiydice,  wliich  weie  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  were  placed  in  the  FhSii^ieum,  a  drcniar 
building  in  tlie  AUia  at  Oljmpia,  erected  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  celebration  of  his  victoiy  at  Chae- 
roneia.  (Paus.  v.  30  ^  fi,  or  §g  9— 10.)  Abronie 
statue  of  Isociates,  by  Leochares,  was  dedicated  by 
Timotheus,  the  eon  of  Conon,  at  Eleusis.  (Pseud.- 
Flnt.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  830,  d.;  Phot.  Biit,  Cod. 
360,  p.  488,  a,  Bekker,  who  reads  iUtox'^''i 
(pyav,  instead  of  Aso;i;iipoi'!.)  His  statue  of  Auto- 
lyeuB  has  been  sJteady  mentioned. 

3.  Another  Athenian  sculptor  of  this  name,  and 
probably  of  tho  same  Gimilf,  but  of  the  Etonian 
period,  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  bv  the  re- 
searches of  Ottfried  Miiller,  who  saw  at  Athens  a 
block  of  marble  bearing  an  inscripUon  which  shows 
it  to  be  the  base  of  a  statue  of  a  certiun  M.  Anto- 
niue  (not  iiuprobiibly  the  triumvir),  made  by  Leo- 
Chares.  (Scholl,  ArdiHoL  MOtheU.  pp.  128,  139  ; 
Stephani,  in  Rheia.  Mm.  1 84£,  p.  SO  j  R.  Rochette, 
LOtn  &  M.  5aio™,  p.  343.)  [P.  S.] 

LBO'CRATES  (AtwKfdrni),  eon  of  Stroebus, 
commanded  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Aegina  (b.  c. 
457),  in  which  the  Athenians  gave  a  final  defeat  to 
their  ancient  rivals.  Seventy  ships  were  taken, 
and  Leocrates  landed  and  laid  aege  to  the  town  [ 
while  the  Corinthian  forces,  which,  by  invading 
AtUca,  hoped  to  relieve  it,  were  defeated  by  M  jron- 
ides.  (Thuc.  L  lOS.)  Plutarch  relates  that  these 
two  comroajiders  were  hoth  of  them  colleagues  of 
Aristeides  in  the  camp^gn  of  Plataea  (PluL  ArlsL 
30).  [A.II.C.] 

LEO'CRITUSYAti^piToi),  a  son  of  Evenor. 
and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was  sltun 
by  Tetemachus.  (Hom.  Od.  ii.  343,  &c.,  xxii. 
394.)  [K  8.] 

LEO'CRITUS  (A«Sjtp,TO!).  1.  AsonofPoly- 
damas,  was  slain  by  Odysseus.  He  w^  represented 
as  dead  in  a  painting  in  the  ^"Xt  at  Delphi. 
(Paus.  ..  27.) 

3,  An  Athenian,  son  of  Protorchus,  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  slonning  of  the  Museum  at 
Athens,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  the  Athenians 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Demetiins  Poliorcetes  and 
drove  out  his  garrison,  b.  c.  287.  Leocritus  was 
the  first  to  break  mto  the  place,  and  was  slain  in 
th^  struggle.  His  memorywas  held  in  high  honour 
by  the  Athenians,  and  his  shield  was  suspended  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  iKtuBipias,  with  his  name  and 
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eribed  upon  it.     (Pan, 


i.  26, 2 


Plut  Dem^T.  46.) 

3.  A  general  of  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  in 
his  war  with  Enmenes  II.  of  Pergamus,  was  sent 
by  hJ8maotertoinvadeGBkitiaioB.c  181.  (PoL 
uv.  4.)  On  one  oceaBlon  the  garrison  of  Tium  or 
Teium,  a  town  io,  Paphlaconia,  surrendered  to  him 
on  a  promise  of  safety,  in  spile  of  which  he  treach- 
erously put  the  whole  ti  it  to  dealli.  (Diod.  Etcs. 
de  Virt.  aViLf.  576  j  cijmp.  Pol.  tivi,  6.) 

4.  A  Pythagorean  philo$opber  of  Carthage^ 
(Iambi.  Vit.  Pgth.  ad  fin.)  [E.  E.] 

LEOCTDES  (AfuBiiBv).  \-  A  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  Metapontum.  (Iambi.  VU. Pt/ih-^S.) 

3.  /i  general  of  Megalopolis,  and  a  deaceudaijt 
of  An^ilaus.     (Pans.  viii.  !0.  g§  6,  10.) 

LEO'DACUa    [OiiEus,] 

LEO'DAMAS  (AewBiiiuoi).  1.  Of  Achamae, 
an  Attic  orator  of  great  distinction.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Isocrates ;  and  Aeechines  (c. 
Ci!esi>ul,  §  138),  who,  however,  cannot  in  this  esse 
be  regarded  aa  an  impartial  clitic,  says  that  he  ei- 
cell  ed  Demosthenes  i  n  th  e  gracefulness  of  his  oration  g. 
Some  writers  call  him  the  teacher  of  Aeachincsi  but 
this  seems  to  bo  no  more  than  an  unfounded  inference 
drawn  from  the  passage  of  Aeschines  just  referred  to. 
(Plut  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  B40;  Phot.  BM.  Cod.  264, 
p.  490,  ed.  Beklt.i  comp.  Ruhnten,  Hbl.  Crit. 
Oral.  Qraec  p  liiii.  So:.)  None  of  the  orations  o! 
Leodnmas  have  come  down  to  as,  but  we  know  tliat 
he  delivered  one  in  accnung  CaUistratus  (Aristot. 
Itielor.  I  7,  13),  and  another  in  accusing  Chabrias 
(Demosth.  in  LepU  p.  501),  and  that  he  defended 
himEelf  against  a  charge  brought  agiunet  him  by 
Thrasybulus.  (Arielot.  Biilor.  ii.  33,  36.)  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Athenians  on 
an  embMsy  to  Thebes.  (PluL  Fif.-f.  Ora(.  p.837.) 

5.  Of  Thasus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.  (Pro- 
clua,  la  Malid.  ii.  p.  19,  iil  p.  58 ;  Diog.  LaorL 
iii.  24.)  [L.8.] 

LEO'GORAS  (Ata.7rfpas),  the  mn  of  one  Ando- 
ddes,  and  the  father  of  Andocides  the  orator,  is 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaeraonrans,  pro- 
bably the  peace  of  B.  a  445.  He  was  one  of  the 
parties  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  mutilaUon  of  the  Hermae  at  Athens,  in  B.  c. 
415.  Plutarch  says  that  Leogoraswas  accused  by 
his  own  son,  Andocides,  as  one  of  the  guilty  par- 
ties, but  that  the  latter  saved  his  fiither  by  stating 
that  Leogoras  was  able  to  give  imporliuit  informa- 
tion to  the  state;  and  he  further  states  that  Leo- 
goras, taking  the  hint,  forthwith  accused  numerona 
persons  of  various  crimes,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
set  free.  Andocides,  however,  sloutiy  denies  the 
truth  of  this  story.  (Thuc.  1.  51;  Plut.  TSm  X 
Oral.  p.  834  ;  Andoc.  De  Myil.  pp.  3,  4,ed.  Sleph.) 
Leogoras  seems  to  have  home  no  better  character 
than  his  notorious  son,  Andocides.  He  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  eitrn- 
Tsgance  and  luxurious  mode  of  living.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1269,  JVuA.  109,  with  SchoL  ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
387,  a.) 

LEON.     [Lbo.] 

LEO'NIDAS  I.  (AsoiviSoj),  kingof  Sparta,  J7lh 
of  the  A^ds,  was  one  of  the  eons  of  Anasan- 
DRIDBS  by  his  lirst  ivite,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Cleombrotus  (Herod. 
V.  89— 41  ;  Paua.  iii.  3).  He  succeeded  on  the 
throne  his  half-brother  Oeomencs  I.,  about  B.  c. 
491,  Ms  elder  brother  Dorieua  also  having  previously 
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tEONIDAS. 
died'  [DoRiB'Js].     When  Greece  was  invaded 
Xenc^  tha  Greek  congcesB,  which  wag  held 
the  Isthmua  af  Corinth,  delermined  that  a  sta 
should  be  rande  against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  and  I^onidas  had  the  command  of 
the  force  destined  for  this  aerrice.     The  numbei  of 
his  army  is  variously  staled:  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  anounled  to  somewhat  more  than  6000 
men,  of  whom  300  were  Spartans  ;  in  all  proba- 
bnity,  the  regular  hand   of  (so  called)   nmfls, 
selected  l>y   the   RippBgreraOf  to^e  Karc^rrwros 
Tpn)ifoff(oHS,8B  Herodotus  calls  them  (eomp.MuUer, 
Dcir.  book  iii.  12.  §  6).     The  remainder  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  vas  to  follow  affer  the  cele- 
hration  of  the  fcstiisl  of  the  Cameia.     Plntarch 
siiinns  that  funeral  games  were  celebrated  in  honom' 
of  Leonidas  and  his  comrades,  hefbre  their  depar- 
ture  from    Sparta ;   according   also   to  ' ' 


Diodon 


.t  the  I 


eby  t_l 


self-devoting  hero,  that  the  men  he  look  with  him 
were  indeed  few  to  tight,  hut  enough  to  die  ;  and, 
when  bis  wife,  Oorgo,  asked  him  what  his  last  wishes 
were,  he  answered,  "  Marry  a  brave  husband  and 
bear  bmve  sons."  All  this,  however,  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  late  and  rhetorical  addition  to 
the  story  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  Leonidas  and  his 
bEUid  looked  forward  to  their  own  death  as  the  in- 
evitable result  of  their  eipedition,  though  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  he  selected  for  it  such  only  as  had  sons 
to  leave  behind  theni,and  meatioos  an  oracle  besides, 
which  declared  that  Sparta  could  not  be  saved  from 
ruin  but  by  the  death  of  her  king.  When  the 
Greek  army  was  assembled  at  Thermopylae,  there 
was  a  prevalent  dedre  on  the  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  fall  back  on  the  Isthmus,  and  make 
their  stand  against  the  Persians  there  ;  and  it  was 
mainly  through  the  inflaence  of  Leonidas  that  the 
scheme,  selfish  at  once  and  impolitic,  was  abandoned. 
The  sayings  ascribed  to  him  tefore  the  battle  by 
Flularch  are  well-known  and  characterisUc  enoi^h 
of  a  SparUui,  but  are  probably  the  rhetorical  in- 


of  a  later  ! 
18  treficher; 


When 


the  Malian  Ephialtea  hod  be- 
trayed the  mountain  path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the 
Persians,  after  (heir  vain  attempts  to  foi«e  then' 
way  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  Leonidas, 
declaring  ^t  he  and  the  Spartans  under  his  com- 
mand must  needs  remmn  in  the  post  they  had  been 
sent  to  guard,  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  ex- 
cept the  Thespian  and  Theban  forces.  Then,  be- 
fore the  body  of  PersianE,  who  were  crossing  the 
rnounlain  under  Hydames,  could  arrive  to  attack 
him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from  the  narrow  pass 
and  charged  the  myriads  of  the  enemy  witli  his 
handfnl  of  troops,  hopeless  now  ol  ]H«eervina  their 
lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sett  them  dearly.  In  the 
desperate  battle  which  ensued,  Leonidna  himself 
fell  soon.  His  body  was  rescued  by  the  Greeks, 
after  a  violent  struggle.  On  the  hiUock  in  the  pass, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  made  their  last 
stand,  a  lion  of  stone  (so  Heradotus  tells  us)  was 

bones  were  brought  to  Sparta  forty  years  after,  by 
one  named  Pausaniaa  ;  but  if  he  was  the  same  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Phitaea,  "forty"  must 
be  an  erroneous  reading  for  "  four"  (see  Larcher, 
ad  Herod.  viL  225).  The  later  story  of  Leonidas 
and  his  followers  perishing  in  a  n^h^attack  on  the 
Pernan  camp  is  unworthy  of  crediL  {Herod,  vii. 
175,202—225;  Paus.  iii.  4,  U,  vii.  16;  Diod. 
iL  4—11  ;  Plul.  <ie  Herod.  Mai.  32,  Apoph.  Lac.; 
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Slrab.  i;  p.  10,  ix.  p.  429  j  Ael  f.  H.  iiL  25  j 
Just  ii.  11  ;  C.  Nep  Them.  3  ;  Val.  Mat.  iii.  2, 
EiL  3  ;  Cic.  de  i^  ii,  19,  30,  rose.  Disp.  L  42, 
49  ;  Simon,  iv.  AslioL  Graec.  vol.  L  p.  61,  ed. 
Jacobs.)  In  the  reign  of  Leonidas  we  arrive  at  an 
esHot  chronology  (says  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  il  p. 
209),  which  we  have  gradually  approached  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns  of  Anaiandrides  and  Chio- 
mencs  1.  [F,  E,] 

LEO'NIDAS  II.  (Aftoi^ao!),  king  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  trmlor,  Cleonymns,  and  S8th  of  the 
Agids.  He  acted  as  guardian  to  his  inbnt  rela- 
tive. Arena  11.,  on  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  he  ascended  the  throne,  -  about  B.C.  266, 
being  by  this  time  considerably  advanced  in  life. 
A  great  part  of  his'  earlier  years  he  had  spent  in 
the  courts  of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  his  satraps,  and 
had  even  married  an  Asiatic  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors, who  had  cultivated  a  connection  with  Egypt : 
and  it  is  at  least  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Dray- 
sen's,  that  the  adventurer,  Xanthipmis,  who  en- 
tered at  this  period  into  the  Carthaginian  service, 
and  whom  he  idenUfieS  with  the  general  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  in  his  war  with  Seleucus  Calhnicus,  may 
have  been  one  of  those  who,  as  fovonrers  of  the 
Egyptian  allimice,  were  driven  Irom  Sparta  by  the 
patty  of  Leonidas.  (Droysen,  Het/enistms,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  296,  347  (  comp.  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p. 
589.)  The  habits  which  Leonidas  had  contracted 
abroad,  very  different  from  the  old  Spartan  am- 
plicity,  caused  him  to  regard  with  strong  dislike 
the  projected  reforms  of  Agis  IV.,  and  he  kbonred 
at  first  to  counteract  them  by  secret  intrignes  and 
by  the  slanderous  insinuation  that  the  object  of 
Agis  was  to  bribe  the  poor  with  the  property  of 
the  Lich,and  thus  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
When  the  measuro  of  his  coUeague  was  actually 
brought  forward,  Leonidas  cpposed  it  with  aren- 

less,  in  obtaining  its  rejection  in  the  senate  by  a 
majority  of  one.  It  thns  became  necessary  for  the 
reformers  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  accordingly  the 
ephor  Lj'sand^  revived  an  old  law,  which  forbade 
a  Heracleid  to  marry  a  forei^er,  and  affixed  the 
penalty  of  death  to  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land. 
There  was  also  an  ancient  custom  at  Sparta,  of 
which  he  took  advantage  to  excite  the  stronger 
prejudice  against  Leonidas.    Every  ninth  year  the 

clear  and  moonless  night ;  and  if  a  star  was  seen 
to  shoot  in  a  particular  direction,  il  was  interpreted 
as  a  ^gn  of  some  offence  ag^nst  the  gods  on  the 
part  of  the  kings,  who  were  therefore  to  be  sus- 
pended from  Iheu:  office  till  an  oracle  from  Delphi 
or  Olympia  should  declare  in  their  favour.  Lv' 
Sander  professed  to  have  seen  the  sign,  and  referred 
it  to  the  displeasure  of  heaven  at  the  illegal  conduct 
of  Leonidas.  He  also  accused  him,  according  to 
Pauaanias,  of  having  bound  himself  by  an  oath, 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  his  lather  Cleonymus,  to  work 
the  downfiJt  of  Sparla.  Leonidas,  not  venturing 
to  abide  his  trial,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus,  where  his  daughtor  Cheilonis 
joined  him.  Sentence  ot  deposition  haimg  been 
passed  ag^st  him  iu  his  absence,  the  throne  n  as 
transferred  to  Ms  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus ,  and 
the  ephors  of  the  succeeding  year  having  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  crush  Lysander  and  his  colleague^ 
Mandrooleidas,  by  a  prosecution  [see  Vol.  I.  p.73J, 
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Leonitliis  went  into  exile  to  Tegea.* 


if  Ageaila 


ien.ip.  13,  t). 
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When  the 
a  of  A^,  liad  led, 

t  long  ofler,  "to  his  resKnation  (b.  o.  2*0),  bo 
listened  to  the  entreaties  of  Cheilonie,  and  eparei' 
tbe  life  »f  her  hnsbund,  Cleotnbrotoa,  contentin. 
himself  with  his  bBniahment ;  but  be  cnused  Agi 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  Iio  owed  his  own  life  t 
the  proWction  he  had  rfbrded  him  in  bis  flight  t 
Tegpn.     Aichidamus,  the   brother  of  Agis,   fled 
from  Sparta:  Agiatia,  his  wi' 
LeonidoB  int^  a  marriage  with 
and  it  seema  doubtfiil  whether  the  child  Euiydn- 
midaa,  her  son  by  Agia,  waa  allowed  to  bear  the 
name  of  king.     At  any  rate  the  wh<rie  of  the  ro;s3 
power  (such  ns  it  was,  in  a  selfish  oligarchy,  of 
which  he  was  the  tool)  remained  with  Leonii' 
and  Plutarch  tells   us  that  he  utterly  negle 
public  at&irs,  caring  for  nothing  but  a  life  of 
and  luxury.     He  died  about  b.  o.  236,  and 
succeeded  by  bis   son,   Cleomenes   III.      (Plut 
Agis,  3,  7,  10—13,  16—21,  Oeom.  1—3;  Paus. 
iii.  6 !  Clinton,  F.  B.  toI.  ii.  p.  217 ;  Droyi 
Helknumm,    voL   ii.    pp.  295,    396,   384.   &c., 
446.)  (E.  E.] 

LECmiDAS  or  LEO'NIDES  (As«v(Sai,  A«- 
urlSTji),  bistoricaL  1.  A  general  of  the  Byzantines, 
who,  when  the  cjti^eiis,  during  a.  siege  of  their 
town,  flocked  to  th«  taverns  instead  of  manning 
the  walls,  established  a  number  of  wine^sllopa  on 
the  lamparts  themsel?«B,  and  so  kept  hie  men,  with 
some  difficulty,  at  (heir  posts  {Aa  V.H.  iii.  U 
Athen.  x.  p.  143,  a).  He  may  have  been  theeami 
Leonldes  whom  Atheni 
fishing  {Athen.  " 

2.  A  noble  y(       , 
le  of  those  who  put  \a  death  thi 

tyrant 'Clearchus,   B.  c.  3S3.     He  is  also   called 
Leon.     [LaoN,  No.  1,  p.  741,  b.] 

3.  A  kinsman  of  Olympii^,  the  motlier  of  Al> 
under  the  Great,  wns  entrusted  with  the  mi 
superintendence  of  Aleiander'a  education  in  1 
earlier  years,  apparently  before  he  becsjne  t 
pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  aman  otausti 
character,  and  tr^ned  the  young  prmce  In  hardy 
and  self-denjing  habits.  Thns,  he  would  even  ex- 
amine the  chests  which  contained  his  pupil's  bed- 
ding and  clothes,  to  see  whether  Olympias  had 
placed  any  thing  there  that  mi^t  minister  to  lux- 
ury. There  were  two  excellent  cooks  (said  Alex- 
ander afterwards)  with  which  Leonidas  had  foc- 
niehed  him, — a  night'e  march  to  season  bis  breahtast, 
and  a  scanty  breakfest  to  seaaon  bis  dinner.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Alexander  at  a  sacrifice  was 
throwing  hirge  quantities  of  incense  on  the  lire, 
"  be  more  sparing  of  it,^  s^d  Leonidas,  "  till  you 
have  conquered  the  countiy  where  it  grows." 
Alexander  sent  liira  aflervrarde  from  Asia  600 
talents'  weight  of  incense  and  myrrh,  "tkat  he 
might  no  longer  be  penurious"  (so  ran  the  message) 
"in  his  offerings  to  the  gods,"  (Pint  ^/es.  22, 
25,  Ae^.  et  Imp.  Apoph.  Alesi.  i,  9.)  It  ma^  be 
queationed  whether  the  rough  discipline  of  Leonidas 
was  not  carried  ^rther  tJian  was  altogether  beneficial 
to  Alexander's  character  (see  Plut.  Alex.  7  ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  toL  vi.  p.  90,  note  3). 

repressed  by  a  skilful  stratagem  the  refoll  of  SOOO 

•  It  iseiToiieouBlystated,in  VoJ.  L  p.  691.that 
his  daoghtec  Cheilonis  accompanied  him  thither. 
Ses  P\nU  Af/is,  IT. 


LEONIDAS. 
Macedonians  in  Ljcaonia  (Polyaon.  W.  e>     Ft  f» 
passible  that  he  may  haTe  left  the  service  of  Anti- 
gonus  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  cose  he  roay 
be  identiBed  with  the  one  immediately  below. 

6.  A  general  of  Ptolemy  Soler,  who  sent  him  in 
B.  c.  31 0  to  dislodge  from  the  maritime  towns  of 
Cilicia  the  garrisons  of  Antigonns,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  year  required 
'"      '       ilhdraw.     Leonidflswf-  '•-■'■    ■ 
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fealed  him  and  regained  the  to  , 
Snidas  tells  us  (j.  o.  Aij^ifTjiioj  6  'Amyimi')  that 
Ptolemy,  after  baling  restored  freedom  to  the  Greek 
dties,  lefi  Leonidas  in  Greece  asgovemor.  He 
may  perhaps  be  referring  to  Ptolemy's  expedition 
to  Greece  in  B.C  BOB,  with  the  professed  object  of 
vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  several  states  there 
(see  Diod.  xi.  37  ;  Pint.  Can.  15),  and  the  name 
Leonidas  may  be  intended  for  CleonidBS.  But 
the  whole  elatemcnt  in  Suidas  is  singidariy  con- 
fused. [E.  B.] 

LEO'NrDASorLEO'NIDE8,Iit«rary.     1.  Of 
Torentum,  the  author  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  ei 

grains  in  the  Doric  dialect.   His  epigrani^  ' 

part  of  the  Coi'/oik/ of  Meleager.  In  BruncK'a  Jno- 
leda,  some  of  the  epigrams  ascribed  to  Leonidas  of 
Tarentum  belong  properiy  to  Leonidas  of  Alexandria; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  some,  which  are  found  In 
other  parts  of  the  Anthology,  shonld  bo  restored  to 
Leonidas  of  Tatentum.    Jacobs  {Atith.  Graes.  vol. 

rectiona  ;  and  Memeke  IDe/ed.  Toei.  Anlh.  Grant. 
pp.  24—52)  baa  re-edited  and  re-arranged  the 
epigrams  uf  this  writer,  the  number  of  which  be 
makea  103.  The  epigrams  are  chiefly  inscriptions 
for  dedicatory  o^rmgs  and  works  of  art,  and, 
though  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  poetry,  are 
naually  plea^g,  ingenious,  and  in  good  tasto. 
Demhardy  not  unhappily  characterises  them  as 
being  "  in  a  sharp  lapidary  style"  (Gmiidna,  d. 
Grieeh.  Utt.  vol  ii.  p.  lOSS).  All  that  we  know 
of  the  poet's  date  is  collected  from  his  epigrams, 
id  the  indications  are  not  very  certun.  He  seems, 
jweier,  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhua 
(Jacobs,  I.  c).  From  one  of  the  epigrams  ascribed 
-  ■;m(No.  lOO,  Br.andJac.,No.9B,Meine!te), 
which  riiay  either  have  been  written  after  his 
death,  or  by  himself  for  his  own  epitaph,  we  learn 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarentmn,  and  after  many 
wanderings  during  which  the  Muses  were  bis 
chief  solace,  ho  died  and  ^s  buried  at  a  distance 
"  Dm  his  native  land. 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  was  bom,  as  he  informs  ua 
{Ep.  8),  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  went 

Rome  (.^.  37),  and  there  taught  grammar  for 
ong  time  without  attracting  any  notice,  but  nlti- 
itely  he  becam«  Very  popular,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  imperial  femily.  His  ep^rams  show 
that  he  fiourished  under  Nero,  and  probably  down 
ign  of  Vespasiam  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
li^y,  forty-three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him,  but 
of  these  belong  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentum. 
epigrams  of  Leonidas 'of  Alexandria  are  of  a 
,  ow  order  of  merit.  Several  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal 
lumber  of  letters  in  each  distich  ;  these  are  called 
mSijn)^  hreYfaiiiLwra.  (Jacobs,  Aaih.  Graee.  vol. 
;iii.  pp.  90B— 909  ;  Meineke,  Prolusia  ad  ulriiis- 
qae  Leonidae  Oxnaiia,  Lips.  1791  ;  Fabric.  BiTi/. 
"raai.  vol.  iv.  pp.  479—480.) 

3.  Of  liyzantiom,  the  son  of  Melrodorus,  who 
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wrote  a  ivork,  'AXitvriKi  (Ath.  i.  p.  1 3,  c.)  which 
is  often  quoted  by  Aelian  (N.A.ii.  6,  50,  iiL  18, 
lii.  43). 

4.  A  Stoic  pliiloeopher  of  Rhodes  (Strab,  liv.  p. 
655),  and  pepbap&the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
oil  Italy,  Bhioh  is  qiialed  by  Tsetzea  (Sehai.  ad 
Lgcaphr.  76G>. 

E.  The  tutor  of  Cicero's  son  Mareiis,  at  Athens. 
(Cit  ad  Die.  xvi.  21,  ad  Aa.  xiv.  16.)      [P.  3.] 

LBO'NIDAS,  a  pBlronus  caUBarum  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praefectus  praelorio  at  ConetantinoplB. 
Hs  was  one  of  the  16  commissioners  appointed  to 
compile  the  Digest  under  tlie  presidency  of  Tribo- 
nian.  (ConsL  Ihsla,  g  9;  Const.  Af'SopMK, 
§  9.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

LEO'NIDAS  (AewfSasj,  a  physician  who  was 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  belonged  in  the  sect  of 
the  E^synthetici  (Psendo-Galen,  iBtrod.  c.  4.  vol, 
jiv.  p.  684  (  CaeL  AnreL  Ds  Morb.  AcuL  iL  1,  p. 
75).  As  be  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Anrelianiu  {2,  o.), 
and  himself  quotes  Galen  (np.  A  el.  iv.  3, 1 1,  p.68B), 
he  probably  lived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
afler  Christ.  Of  his  writings,  which  appear  to  have 
chiefly  related  to  surgical  subjects,  nothing  remeina 
but  some  fragments  presorved  by  Ae'tius  (pp.  ^41, 
397,  688,687,  688,689,651,692,736,741,743, 
799,  BOO,  803)  and  Paulus  Ae^oeta  (iv.  69, p.  534, 
vi.  33, 44, 64, 67, 78,  pp.  562, 569,578, 580,  S85), 
fropi  ^hicli  we  loay  judge  that  he  was  a  skilful 
lHi»tUUn.(,  CW.  A.  Q] 

LECyNIDAS.  artisl^  1.  A  painter,  of  An- 
thedon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  great  piunter  Euphra- 
■or,  (Steph.  Byi.  a.  v.  'Ayfl^cii';  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 


IL  a.  508.) 

2.  An  architect,  of  little  note,  who  wrote  upon 
proportions  (Vitrav.  til.  praef.  i.  14).       [P.  S.) 

LEONNATUS  (AfomiTO!).  I .  A  Macedonian 
of  Pella,  one  of  Alexander's  most  distin^ished 
officers.  His  father's  nama  is  tariously  given,  as 
Aniens,  Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Ennua.  (Arrtan. 
Anat.  iii.  E.  §  7,  vi.  28.  g  6,  lad.  18,  ap.  J'iol.  p. 
69, 3,ed.  Bekker).  According  to  Curtius  he  was 
descended  from  a  royal  house  (Curt.  x.  T),  which 
may  be  the  reason  we  find  him  early  occupying  a 
distinguished  post  about  the  person  of  Philip  of 
Mjwedon  ;  at  the  time  of  whose  death  (n.  c  336) 
he  was  cne  of  the  select  officers  called  the  king's 
body  guards  (iriofiiTofiiAorifs).  In  this  capacity 
he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  avenged  the 
death  of  Philip  upon  his  assassin  Pausanio^  (Diod. 
jvi,  94.)    Though  he  accompanied  Alexander  on 

equally  distinguished  position  in  the  Bervice  of  the 
young  king :  he  was  only  an  officer  of  the  ordinary 
guards  (^Tfujiwf)  when  he  was  sent  by  Alexander 
after  the  battle  of  lasus  to  announce  to  the  wife  of 
Dareius  the  tidings  of  her  husband's  saiety.  (Arr. 
^nn*.  ii.  12.  J  7  i  Curt,  iii,  12  ;  Died.  ivii.  37  ; 
PluL  Alex.  31.)  Shortly  after,  however,  during 
Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  (b.c.  831),  Leonnalus 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Arrbybaa  aa  one  of  the 

and  from  this  time  forward  his  name  con^ually 
occurs,  together  with  those  of  Hephoestion,  Per- 
diccas,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  ofilcers  immediately 
about  the  king'^a  person,  or  employed  by  him  on 
occasions  requiring  the  utmost  confidence.  Thus 
we  find  him  making  one  of  the  secret  council  ap- 
pointed tn  inquire  inlu  the  guilt  of  Phibtas ;  present 
at  the  quarrel  between  Alexander  and  Cleitus,  and 
attempting  in  vain  to  check  the  fury  of  the  king  ; 
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keeping  watch  over  Alexander*^  tent  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  ;  and  even  venturing  to 
excite  his  resentment  by  ridiculing   the  Peman 

g  46,  6.  §33;    Arr.  A«aL  !y.  12.  g.  3.)     Nor 

337  he  is  mentioned  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  attjMk  on  the  hill  fori  of  Chorienes,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  and 
Alexander  liimseli;  in  the  first  engagement  with 
the  barbarian  tiibea  of  the  vale  of  the  Choes.     On 

army  to  the  aliack  of  one  of  the  strong  positions 
which  the  Indian  mounljuneers  had  occupied :  but 
his  most  distinguished  exploit  was  in  the  assault  on 
the  city  of  the  Malli,  where  Alexander^  life  was 
only  saved  by  the  peisonal  coaisge  end  prowess  of 
Leonnatus  and  Peucestaa.  (Arr.  Asat.  W.  21,  23. 
34,  vi.  10  f  Cutt.  viii.  14.  J  15,  ix.  5.)  We  next 
find  him  commanding  the  divi»on  of  cavalry  and 
light-armed  troops  which  accompanied  the  ileet  of 
Alexander  down  the  Indus,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  During  the  subsequent  march  from 
thence  hacic  to  Persia,  he  was  left  with  a  strong 
fon»  in  the  country  of  the  Oreilae,  to  enfi>rce  the 
submission  of  that  tribe  and  maintain  the  com- 
munications with  the  Ileet  under  Nearchus.  These 
objects  he  successfully  accomplished ;  and  the  Oreitae 
and  neighbouring  barbarians  having  resembled  a 
lirgc  annjr.  he  taSnlly  dcfaBled  item  irill)  b™vy 
loss.  As  a  i-Bwsrd  for  tllesc  various  services,  he 
was  selected  by  Alexander  as  one  of  those  whom 
he  honoured  with  crowns  of  gold  during  his  stay 
at  Sum,  e,  c.  325.  (Air.  Ai^i.  vi.  18,  30,  23, 
vii.  5,  Ind.  23,  42  ;  Curl.  ii.  10.) 

the  Macedonian  generals,  that  in  the  first  delibe- 

was  proposed  to  associate  him  with  PerdiccBS,Bs  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  inbnt  king,  the  expected 
child  of  Roxana.  (Curt.  x.  9.  g  3  ;  Justin,  xiii. 
3.)  In  IJie  arrangements  ultimately  adnpted  how- 
ever, he  obtained  only  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser 
or  Hellespontine  Phrygia  (Arrian.  op.  FieL  p.  69, 
b  i  DexippuB.  ibid.  p.  64,  a  ;  Diod.  xviiu  3  ;  Curt. 
X.  10.  g  3  1  Jus^n.  xiii.  4.),  a  share  which  was 
fiir  &om' con  tenting  his  ambi^on,  though  he  thought 
fit  to  acquieece  for  tho  time.  But  hardly  had  he 
arrived  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  when 
he  received  rd  u^nt  message  from  Antipater, 
calling  on  hkn  for  assistance  against  the  revolted 
Greeks.  Nearly  at  the  same  lime  also  arrived 
letters  ftam  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander, 
urging  him  to  aid  her  against  Antipater,  and  ojfer- 
ing  him  her  hand  in  mairiage.  Leonnatua  imme- 
diately determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  double 
oppojtimity  thus  presented  to  liis  ambition  ',  first 
to  assist  Antipater  agnbst  the  Greeks,  and  after 
having  freed  him  from  that  danger,  to  e^pe! 
hun  in  hie  turn  from  Macedonia,  nuirry  Cleopatra, 
"^    himself  npon  the  throne.     With  theaf 


™  (for  which  hi 


voured  to  obtain 


tlie  support  of  Eumenes)  he  crossed  o 
Europe  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  una 
advanced  into  Thessaly  to  the  relief  of  Antipater, 
who  was  at  this  time  blockaded  in  Lamia  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Greeks  (b,  c  323).  He 
was  met  by  the  Athenians  and  tbar  allies  under 
Antiphilns,  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  miun  army  of  the  Mocedonians  suffered 
but  little,  their  cavalry,  commanded  by  Leonnatus 
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in  person,  was  totally  defealed,  snd  he  himself  foil, 
coirered  witli  wounila,  .iflec  displaying  m  the  com- 
bat his  Bmustomed  valour.  <Diod.  xviiL  13,  14, 
16  i  Plul.  Eum.  3,  Phoc  25 ;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
The  onlj  pBrsoniii  trail*  recorded  to  ua  of  Leon- 
natus  ace  hia  exces^Te  passion  Ibr  huntings  and  his 
loTo  of  magnificence  and  display*  the  latter  a 
quality  conunon  to  most  of  his  brother  captains  in 
the  service  of  Alexandei;.  (Plut.  Alat.  iO ;  AeUan. 
V.If.ix.3;  Athen.  xii.  p.  B39.) 

2.  Another  officer  in  the  serrice  of  Alexajider, 
a  native  of  Aegae,  and  son  of  Antipater.  (Arr. 
lid.  IS.)  The  anecdote  related  by  Arrihn  (Anab. 
iv.  12.  §  3.)  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  X^onnatua, 
rather  than  the  preceding. 

3.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  the  servite  of  Pyrthua, 
iioB  of  Epeinis,  who  saved  the  life  of  thai  monarch 
at  Uie  battle  of  Heraolea,  B.  c.  280.  {Pint.  Pp^-h. 
16  !  Diooys.  Emt.  iviii.  2,  3.)  [B.  E.  R] 

LEONNtXRIUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Qanle  in  their  invasion  of  Macedonia  and  the  ad- 
joining countries.  When  the  m^n  body  under 
Brennua  marched  southwards  into  Macedonii 
Greece  {b.0.  279),  Leonnorins  and  Lnlariua 
detachment,  20,000  strong,  into  Thraee,  wlere 
they  rav^ed  the  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  compelled  the  Byzantines  to  pay  them 
tiibute,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Ly  ' 
chin.  The  rich  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
afforded  them  a  temping  prospect ;  and  while 
LeonnoriuB  returned  to  ByianCinm,  in  order  to 
compel  the  inhabitante  of  that  city  to  give  him  the 
means  of  trausprarUng  his  troops  to  Asia,  Lutanus 
contrived  to  capture  a  few  vessels,  with  which  he 
conveyed  all  the  force  remaining  under  his  com- 
mand  across  the  Hellespont  While  Leonnorius 
was  aim  before  Byaantium,  Nicomedes,  king  of 
BithjTiia,  being  in  want  of  support  in  his  war  with 
Antiochua,  agreed  to  take  him  aiid  his  troops,  as 
well  as  those  of  Lularius,  intj>  his  pay,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  the  means  of  passing  over  into 
Asia  (B.C.  278).  They  first  assisted  him  against 
his  rival,  Zipoetes,  in  Bithynia  \  after  which  they 

of  Asia  ;  and  nitunately  established  themselves  in 
the  province,  called  thenceforth  from  the  name  of 
its  barbarian  conquerors,  Oalntia.  No  laither 
mention  is  made  of  either  of  the  leaders  after  they 
had  crossed  into  Aria.  (Memnon.  c.  19,  ed.  Orell, ; 
Liv.jtxiviii.  16;  Strab.  xii.  p.5B6.)     [E.H.ai 

LE0NTEU8  (AcoPTeiJt),  a  son  of  Coronus,  and 
prince  of  the  Lapithae.  In  conjunction  with  Poly- 
poetes,  he  led  the  lepithae,  in  40  ships,  against 
Troy,  where  he  look  part  in  the  games  at  the  funetid 
of  Patroclus.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  745,  &c.,  rii.  1 30,  Stc., 
sxiii.  837,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LBONTEUS  (Atovreis),  of  Argos,  was  a  tragic 
poet  and  the  slave  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
who  ridiculed  his  Hypsip^  in  an  epigram  preserved 
by  Athenaeua  (viii.  p.  343,  e.  f.).  [J".  S.] 

LEONTI'ADBS  (AwwidSnr).  1.  A  Theban, 
of  nobie  femily,  commanded  at  Thermopylae  the 
forces  supplied  by  Thehes  to  the  Grecian  army. 
(Herod,  vii.  205  i  comp.  Died.  xi.  4.)  They  came 
unwillingly,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  therefore 
were  retained  by  Leonidas,  rather  as  hostages  than 
aUies,  when  he  sent  away  the  main  body  of  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  vii.  220—222  ;  hut  see  Pint,  de 
Herod,  Mat.  31 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 
In  the  battle — a  hopeless  one  for  the  Greelis — 
which  WHS  taught  after  tile  Persians  had  been  con- 
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ival,  and,  toget  wi  Arc  as 
other  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  party,  instigated  him 
to  seize  the  Cadmeia  with  Iheir  aid.  This  enter- 
prise having  been  effected  on  a  day  when  the 
women  were  keeping  the  Thesmophoria  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  council  therefore  sat  in  or  near  the 

nonneed  what  had  talien  place,  with  an  assuiunce 
that  no  violence  was  intended  to  such  as  remained 
quiet  Then,  asserting  that  his  ofHee  of  polemorch 
gave  him  power  to  apprehend  any  one  under  so5- 

be  seised  and  thrown  into  prison.  Archiaa  was 
forthwith  appointed  to  the  office  thus  vacated,  and 
Leontiades  went  to  Sparta  and  persuaded  the  La- 

Accordingly,  they  sent  commissioners  to  Thebes, 
who  condemned  Ismenias  to  death,  and  fully  esta. 
blished  Leontiades  and  his  laetlon  in  the  govern^ 
ment  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan  garrison. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  ii.  %%  25—36  ;  Diod.  xv.  20  ;  Plui. 
Agea.  23,  Pelop.  6,  de  Gm.  Son.  2.)  In  this  position, 
eiposed  to  [he  hostility  and  machiaationa  of  some 
400  democratic  eiilea,  who  had  taken  rofuge  at 
Athens  (Xen.  Hdl.  r.  3.  g  31),  teontiades,  watch- 
ful, cautious,  and  energetic,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trasl  to  Arehias,  his  voluptuous  colleague,  whose 
reckless  and  insolent  pi-ofligacy  ho  discountenanced, 
as  tending  obviously  to  the  overthrow  of  their  joint 
power.  His  unscrupulousneas,  at  the  same  time, 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  other  qualifications  for  a 
party-leader  ;  for  we  find  him  sending  emiaaaries 
to  Athens 'to  remove  the  chief  of  the  osiles  by  as- 
sassination, though  Androcleidas  was  the  only  one 
who  feU  a  victim  to  the  plot  In  B.  G.  379,  when 
the  refugees,  associated  with  Pelopidas,  hi^  entered 
on  their  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Thehea, 
Pelopidas  himself,  with  Cephiaodorus,  Damoeleidas, 
and  Phyllidaa,  went  to  the  house  of  Leontiades, 
while  Mellon  and  others  were  dealing  with 
Arehias.  The  house  was  closed  for  the  night,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  conspiratoi-s 
gained  admittance.  Leontiades  met  them  at  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  killed  Cephiaodorus,  who 
was  the  first  that  entered  ;  but  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  he  was  himself  despatched  by  Pelopidas, 
(Xen.  Jfe«,  v.  4.  gg  1—7  ;  F[atPel.6,U,Agea. 
24,  de  Gen.  Son.  4,  6,  31 1  Diod.  iv.  25.)  It  may 
bo  remarked  that  Plntarch  calls  him,  throughout, 
Leontidas  (Schn.  ad  Xen.  Hdl.  v.  2.  g  2S).  [E.  E.] 
LEONTISCU8(A(OMl(nm!),aBonof  Ptolemy 
Sotor,  by  the  celebrated  Athenian  couttezaa, 
Thais.  He  was  token  prisoner  by  Demetrius 
Polioi-cetes  in  the  great  sea  fight  off  Cypms  (b.  c- 
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SOG),  together  with  his  unda,  Menelaus,  but  was 
immediately  tealored  to  his  father  without  nuiaom. 
(Allien,  itiii.  p.  576  ;  Justin,  xv.  2.)    [E,  H.  B.J 

LEONTISCUS,  ft  pBlnlBT  of  ths  Sicjonian 
school,  contsmporary  with  Aratus,  whoee  portrait  be 
painted,  with  a  trophy  (PliiL  H.  N.  xixv.  11.  a. 
40.  §  3S).  It  eeetns  almost  idle  to  inquire  which 
of  the  vietoriea  of  Aratus  this  picture  was  intended 
to  celehrate.  Harduin  quotes  Plutareh  (AnO.  38, 
fbl.),  ts,  making  it  probalile  that  the  victory  referred 
to  was  that  over  AristippuB,  the  tjr^it  of  Argos. 
This  would  phice  the  painter's  date  ahout  B.  c. 
335.  [P.  8.] 

LEO'NTION,   a  Greek  punter,  contempora. 
with  Aristides  of  Theijes  (uboal  b.  c.  340),  wl 
painted  hia  poitr«t.     Nothing  further  is  known  of 
liim  (Plin.  inctT.  10.  s.  .^6-  §  19).  IP.  S.] 

LEO'NTIUM  {A.itTio»),  an  Athenian  hetaei 
the  disciple  and  mieireBs  of  Epieurua.  She  wro 
a  treatise  against  Theophrastus,  which  Cicero  eh 

According  to  Pliny  {Pra^.'\  the  audacity  of  the 
attempt  gave  rise  to  the  prorerh  stt^teudio  arboreti 
flil/eFB.  Pliny  mentions  a  painting  of  her  hy  Thco 
donis,  in  which  she  was  represented  in  a  medilBtiVi 
attitude,  ^ong  her  numeroua  lovers  we  alai 
find  mentioned  Metrodorus,  the  disciple  ofEpi 
cums,  and  Hermesionax  of  Colophon.     She  bad  i 

notoriety.  (Diog.  La^rt.  x.  i  j  Athen.  xiii.  p.  588 

a.  b.  593,  b.  697,  a  i  Cio,  rfe  Nat.  Dear.  i.  33 

Flin.  H.  N. -xsitv.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LEO'NTIUS  I.,  a  Syrian,  and  an  officer  of  re 

dlllus  inrefaelUngBg((inEtZeno,the 
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s  taken 


to  prison.     His  popularity, 
t,  that  the  emperor  did  not 


;r  and  put  to  death 
488.     The  history  of  this  rebellion  is  given  under 
III  us  and  ZsNO. 

LEO'NTIUS  11.  (AfoiTios),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople (a.  d.  695—698),  deposed  and  i 
cGoded  the  emperor  Jnatinian  II.  towards  the  i 
of  A.  B.  696.  He  appears  first  in  history  as  a 
maiidernf  the  impeidal  troops  against  the  Maroni 
in  which  capacity  he  gave  cause  for  suapici 
and  accordingly  after  his  return  to  Conslauti- 
nople,  he  was  put  in 
however,  was  so  great, 

dare  to  give  hinx  a  f^r  trial,  but  kept  nioi  la  con- 
finement during  three  years,  when,  at  last,  he  re- 
loBsed  him  on  condition  of  bis  leaving  the  capita 
and  taking  the  supreme  civil  and  military  com- 
mand in  Greece.  I^ontius  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  fimn  the  Golden  Horn,  when  the  people, 
exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  Justinian,  rose  in 
rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which  Justinian  was 
depoaed,and  LcontiusrMBed  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  particulars  of  this  revolution  are  pven  in  the 
life  of  Justinian  II.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Leontins  the  empire  enjoyed  universal  peace,  as 
Theophanus  says,  eicept,  however,  at  Ravenna, 
where  a  frivohius  riot  (suaed  much  destruc^on  and 
bloodshed.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (697) 
an  event  occurred  which  Is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  all  Emupe 
and  the  East  Until  that  year  Venice  had  be- 
longed to  the  Byzantine  empire,  forming  part  of 
tile  government  of  Islriu  j   but  its  a ' 

■    ",   and   the  independent  and 
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d  any  longer  exposed  to  the  consequences  of 
aerous  court-revolutions  at  Constantinople, 
netians,  accordingly,  resolved  upon  forming 
an  independent  government,  and  in  697  chose 
Pauks  Lucas  Anafestua,  commonly  called  Paoluc- 
cio.  then;  first  sovereign  duke  or  doge.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  change  took  place  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Byzantine  government,  for  during 
many  years  afterirards  friendly  rehitions  were  kept 
up  between  Venice  and  Constantinople.  In  the 
same  year,  697,  the  Araba  aet  out  for  their  fifth 
invasion  of  Africa  ;  and,  after  having  defeated  the 
Greeks  in  many  engagements,  their  commander, 
Hasan,  took  Carthage.  He  lost  it  again,  but  re- 
took it  in  the  following  year,  698.  In  order  to 
eiipel  the  Aisba  from  the  capital  of  Africa,  Leon- 
tius  sent  reinforcements  to  the  Patrician  Joannes, 
the  commandet-in-chief  in  Africa,  who  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  but  was 
beaten  back  again,  and  compelled  to  a  shameful 
fiight.  Carthage  now  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  has  since  disappeared  iirom  among  liie  cities  of 
the  worU.  Joannes  sailed  for  Constantinople  in 
order  to  obtain  a  re-inforcement,  and  try  another 
chance.  His  land  and  sea  forces  were  both  equally 
mortified  at  the  disgraceful  result  of  the  ejtpedi- 

Buaded  them  that  they  would  suffer  for  a  defeat  of 

His  words  took  eilect ;  a  mutiny  broke  out  when 
the  fleet  was  off  Crete ;  Joannes  was  put  to  death 
by  the  exasperated  soldiers  {  and  Abeimarus  was 

h    ha 


person  of  Leontius,  who  was  treated  by  h  ■p 

as  he  had  treated  his  predecessor  Justi  n  lib  n 
tmetus,  foe  the  captive  emperor  had  h  se  and 
'  ofi^  and  waa  confined  in  a  con  t,  wl 
led  hia  days.  The  depoMtion  of  Leontius 
and  the  accession  of  Absimams,  who  adopted  the 
name  of  Tiberius,  took  place  in  698.  [Tjhekius,] 
(Theoph.  p.  309,  &c.i  Cedren.  p.  443,  &c. ;  Ni- 
iph.  p.  36  ;  Const  Manasaea,  p.  80 ;  Zonar.  vol. 
.p.  94,  95;  Glycaa,  p.  379 ;  Paul.  Diacon.  vl  10 
-14.)  [W.  P.] 

LEO'NTIUS  {AtiyriBs),  liteiaiy.  1.  Of  An- 
lOGH.  Leontius  was  bom  in  Phrygia,  and  was  a 
isciple  of  the  martyr  L  cian  '  ' 


le  church  V 


withou    ficand 


)  enjoy 

nuch  attached,  h 


d        d  pre    yte 


g,  did 


spii 


t  of  it 


landw 


inhabiU 


deposed  from  hi 
ever,  of  Stephanus        S    ph  Ah 

he  was  by  the  f  h    Em  C 

ind  the  predominant  Arum  party  ^pomted  to  that 
«e,  about  348  or  349.  He  was  one  of  the  in- 
.tructors  of  the  heresiaich  Aetius  [A^Tlns],  to 
vhom,  according  to  Philostorgius,  he  expounded 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel  ,■ 
but,  after  appointing  him  deacon,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  opposite  party  under  Diodoms  [Diodorub, 
No.  3]  and  Flavian  [Flaviawcb,  No.  1]  to  silence 
'  ~  ose  him.  Leontins  died  about  A.  n.  358. 
a  writings,  which  were  numerous,  nothing 
eicept  a  fri^ment  of  what  Cave  describes, 
3e  2 


ogle 
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we  know  not  on  vituii  authority,  ax  Oratio  b 
aioneai  &  Bab^ae,  whidi  is  cited  in  the  P 
Chnmide  in  tha  BoCice  of  the  Deciaii  pence 
In  tliis  Sngmont  Leontius  distinctly  i 
both  the  Emperor  Phili        '      "     " 


that 


avowed  Chria^ns.  (Socrat.  If.  E.  ii. 
'28  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iiL  20  ;  Tbeodorel,  H.  E.  iL 
10,  24  ;  PhiioBtorg.  ff.  Eiii.  15,17, 18  ;  Athanaa. 
Apolog.  de  Faga  saa,  c.  26,  fiwi.  ATtasor.  ad 
Mosaehia,  c  28,  Chroa.  Paadi.  toL  i.  pp.  270, 
S8S,  ed.  FniiB,  pp.  216,  S31,  ei.  Venice,  pp.  603, 
&Z^^  ed.  Bonn  ;  Cave,  Hijtoria  Litteraria^  vol,  i, 
p.  2H,  fld.  Oion.  1740—43  j  Falinc.  BSd.  Graec 


•A.) 


PhoU' 


:of  n 


Ed  T^y  Hrlaiv  AiJyoi,  . 
2.  Elt  rir  {utfapov,  De  Lasaro  ;  and  gites  a  long 
eitract  ftom  the  former,  and  a  aiiorler  estract  from 
(he  latter.  (Photiua,  Cod.  272  ;  Cave,  HiH.  Lilt. 
vol  i  p.  651 ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  vol  viiL  p.  324, 
TO).  I.  pp.  288,771.) 

3.  Of  Arblatb  or  Arles,  wBB  bishop  oftllat 
city  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Several 
letters  were  written  to  him  by  Pope  Hilarius  (i.  n, 
461 — 467)  which  are  given  in  the  ConeUia  :  and 
a  letter  of  Leontins  to  the  pope  (dated  i-  o.  462) 
is  pven  jii  the  Sficilegiiaii  of  D'Achery  (vol.  v.  p. 
578  of  tha  original  edition,  or  voKiiL  p.S02,in 
the  edition  of  De  La  Barre,  foL  Paris,  1723),  and 
in  the  GmidUa.  Leontins  presided  in  a  council  at 
Aries,  held  aboat  i.  d.  475,  to  condemn  an  error 
into  which  some  had  ^en  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  appesia  to  have  died  in 
A.  a.  484.  He  ie  mentianed  by  Sidoniua  Apolli- 
naiis.  (Sidon.  Apoltin.  Episi.  vii.  6,  OoaeiUa, 
vol  i».  col.  1039, 1044, 1041  *,  1828,  ed.  Lat*e  ; 
Care,  ISA,  IaU.  vol.  L  p.  449 ;  Fabric  £t52.  Croee. 
vol.  liii.  p.  S24,  vol.  xii.  p.653,  BiM.  Mtd.  et  Infim. 
LattttOatU,  vol.  v.  p.  268,  ed.  Manei ;  TiUemont, 
Mhaoirei,  vol  xvi.  p.  38.) 

4.  B[JaDEtiAr.SNSi3  or  of  BottnEAux.  [No. 
16.] 

5.  Of  BvzANTiuu  or  Constantinople,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  siith 
and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
sometimes  designated,  froro  his  original  profession, 
ScHOLASTjcuB,  i.  e.  the  pleader.  Several  works  of 
aboDt  the  same  period  bear  the  name  of  Leontius, 
distinguished  by  the  snmomea  of  Bvkantjndh, 

PbBSBTTEB    CoNSTANTlNOFOLlTANUa,    CtPBIUB, 

HiERosai,VHii:ANUs,   MoNACutia,    Neapolita- 
NUfl,  and  Pbbhbytbii  et  Aanas  St.  Sabae  ;  and 

individuals  are  designated  by  these  various  epithets, 
and  which  of  the  various  works  ascribed  to  them 
should  be  assigned  to  each,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
compare  the  present  article,  which  refers  to  the 
author  of  the  work  Ds  SecUi,  with  Nos.  20  and  26. 
uiording  to  Cave,  Leoutius,  having  given  t 


the  e 


of  his 


scholasti 


I  adherence  to  the  < 


of  Origen.  But  tive  is  manifestly  m 
has  confounded  two  diflerent  persona  ot  tne  same 
name  and  place.  The  Leontius  of  Bysantium,  who 
was  excluded  by  St.  Saba  for  Origenism,  died  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.  (Cyril.  Scy- 
tbopotil.  FHa  &  Sabae,  c  86,  apud  Coteler.  Ecdes. 
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Grace.  MoBBiB.  vol.  i!i.  p.  366),  but  the  work  Dt 
SecHs  appears  from  intermit  evidence  to  have  been 
written  at  least  half  a  century  after  Jnatinian's 
death,  and  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  a  later 
Leoutius.  Photius  (cod.  231)  and  Nkepborus 
CaUisti  (H  a  iviii.  48)  call  the  author  of  the  De 
Sfetis  a  monk,  and  do  not  notice  his  esfUer  pro- 
fession. GaEBnd(fiiW. /■oftmn.vol.iii.  ProJ^jom. 
c.  SO)  says  that  Leontius  retired  iWm  the  bar,  and 
embraced  a  monastic  liie  lit  Pales^ne  ;  but  we  ap~ 
prehend  this  is  only  a  supposition,  intended  to 
account  for  the  designation  H1B1LOS0L7UJTANUB 
in  the  tide  of  some  of  the  works,  which  he  ascribes 
tn  this  Leontius.  Ondin,  who  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify several  of  the  Leontii,  sopposes  that  the  ex- 
schoksticns  became  a  monk  and  abbot  of  St.  Saba 
(cump.  No.  26),  near  Jerusalem.  (De  Seriplorii. 
fiBfM.voLi.cDL  1462,  &c.) 

The  works  which  appear  to  be  by  this  Leontiua 
are  as  follows;  — 1.  SxiiMa,  Sciolia,  "taken down 
from  the  lips  of  Theodorua,  the  moat  godly  abbot 
and  wisest  philosopher,  accomplished  alike  in  sacred 
and  profane  learning."  This  work,  which  is  more 
commonly  uted  by  the  title  De  Seelis,  eonsiats  of 
ten  divisions  called  rpiifa^  Adioriei  i  it  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Leunclavins,  in 
a  volume  containing  several  other  pieces,  8vo.  Baael, 
1573,  and  was  reprinted  in  tiio  Avelariam  Biblia- 
thseae  Patnaa  of  Dncaeus,  vol.  i.  IbL  Paris,  1624  j 
in  tbe  BSiUolheoa  Palmm,  vol.  xi.  h\,  Paris, 
1644  ;  and  in  tha  BMiollKoa  Patrum  ot  Qalland, 
vol.  xii.  p.  626,  &c^  fol.  Venice,  1778.  The  Latin 
version  ^ne  is  given  in  severe]  other  editions  of 
the  BiUiolheea  Patnaa.  3.  Omlra  EalycManea  et 
Neslariamis  LUiri  Tl'ei.  s.  Coafuiatio  ntnatque  Pk- 
thnis  tHttr  ae  eoalTariae :  some  speak  of  the  three 
beaks  into  which  this  treatise  is  divided  as  dis- 
tinct works.  3.  LSier  adcersia  eos  (Hi  pngennU 
aoblf  guaedam  ApoUiiiaHi,  fiUso  asenjila  nomine 
Saadomia  PalTwa  B.  Adversva  Frandea  Apolliaa- 


5.  JhJaiatioaea  h^olhetieae  et  dejinie 
yai  seffosl  ia  CKi-isto  po^  Unionem  ubus  tkuj 
JVa/Bras.  These  pieess  have  not  been  printed  in 
the  or^nal,  but  Latin  versions  from  the  papers  of 
FranciscnsTurrianna  were  pubhshed  by  Canisiue  in 
hie  Zeoftbnes  Anligiiae,\oL  iv.  (or  vol.  i.  p.  525,  &c. 
ed.  Basnage),  and  were  reprinted  in  tha  BSiliolAeca 
Paimm,  vol.  ii.  fbl.  Lyon,  1677,  and  in  the 
above  mentioned  volume  of  the  B^iiilAeca  of 
Galland.  6.  Apologia  ConcSU  CSmlceilfniaisfs. 
This  ivaa  printed  wiUi  a  Latin  version  aid  notes, 
by  Antonio  Bongiovanni,  in  the  ConcSia,  vol. 
viL  p.  799,  ed.  Maniu,  fb!.  Fbrence,  1762,  and 
was  reprinted  by  GalUnd,  (.  a  In  the  title  Le- 
ontius is  called  Monachus  Hierosolymilanus,  but 
the  word  HieroBDlyrailanns  is  possibly  an  error  oC 
iny  rate  Galland  identifies 


the  w 


and  tiie  subject 


probable  that  he  is  right.  7. 
AdiKT9H$  Ea^eJaanoB  (s.  Sewnanos)  et  Neaforianus, 
m  -octo  libros  dittinphiBi.  This  work  is  described 
by  Canisiua  aa  being  extant  in  MS,  at  Munich, 
and  by  Fabricina  as  occurring  in  tho  catalogue  of 
the  Palatine  library.  8.  L&er  de  Digiiki  Natam 
in  Ciritio  contra  Haersshi  Moncphgslamm.  Lablia 
and  Cava  speak  of  this  as  extent  in  MS.  at  Vi- 
enna ;  and  they  add  to  it  Dispulalio  costra  P&!lo~ 
st^um  Ariaanm,  but  this  last  piece  aeems  to  be 
an  extract  from  Oelasius  of  Cjiicus  [Gelasius, 
No.  S],  and  is  probably  one  of  the  discussions  be- 


.dbyGooglc 
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tween  the  "  liiily  bishops  "  of  the  ortliodoi  parly 
niid  tlie  "pliilosophers"  who  embraced  the  npposite 
Bide.  K  so,  the  Leontius  who  took  part  in  it  was 
iiat  onr  LdontiuE,  bnt  a  much  older  person,  bishop 
of  the  Cappadociaii  Caesareia,  contemporary  ol 
Athann^ns,  by  whom  be  is  mentianed,  and  author 


of  se 


9.  AccordiDg 


Nicephoms  CalUsti  {I.  c),  our  Leontius 
"  an  adinimhle  work"  in  thirty  books,  in  which  he 
entirely  oyerthrew  the  trilheislic  heresy  of  Josjines 
Philoponus,  and  firmly  established  the  orthodoi 
ductrine ;  but  this  work,  if  Nicephorus  has  cor- 
rectly described  it,  is  Icet. 

A  homily,  entitled  Oratio  in  isedium  Pealecoilem 
rl  in  Caeeam  a  NaMiate,  seonoa  is  iUud :  NolUe 
^utiicare  aBcundam  ^fiieieia^  by  "  Leontins  presbyter 
ipolilanus,"  was  pnblished  by  Corahifia, 


with  a 


«  Novi 


.  i.  fol.  Paris,  1648.  The  ediloi 
tlisca  Patrum  (vol.  ii.  foL  Lyoii,  1677),  by  placing 
thia  piece  among  the  works  of  our  Leontiua,  appear 
to  identify  the  writer  with  him  ;  and  Cave,  though 
with  hesitation,  ascribes  the  homily  to  him.  But 
it  is  not  given  by  Galland  ;  and  Fabricius  {BiU. 
Orate  vol.  vili.  p.  321)  ascribes  the  homily  to 
Leontius  of  Neapoiis.  [No.  20.]  A  homily  on 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  printed  among 
the  Bupposititiona  wocka  of  Chrjaostom  (Opera, 
vol  ril  p.  SOG,  ed.  Sarill),  is  ascribed  by  Allatiua 
and  Fabricius  {BMioih.  Graeu.  vol  viii.  p.  326, 
voLi.  p.  304)  to  "LeonthiBof  JemsaJem,"  whois 
perhaps  the  same  as  our  Leontins.  Tiera  are 
various  homilies  extant  in  MS.  by  "  Leonliiis  pres- 
byter Constantinopolilanus."  (Photinsand  Niceph. 
Callbti,  U.  cc\  Canisia3,rita£eonftJ,apud  B^iolk. 
Patniitt,  vol  ii.  fol.  Lyon,  1677,  and  fistfionej 
Antipae^  voL  i.  pp.  527,  &A-,  ed.  Basnnga  ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liii,  vol  1  p.  543;  Yossius,  De  Sisioricit 
Graeeii,  lib.  ir.  c  ID  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Qraec.  vol.  viii. 
p.309,  &c,  3ie,vaLxilp.  643;Oudiii,(fe.Sb^ 
torib.  el  Sn'^a  ifccfes,  voL  L  col.  1482  ;  Mansi, 
C-incilla,  voL  vii.  coL  797,  &c  ;  Galiand.  BiHiotL 
i-almm,  vol.  xiL  Pmlegam.  o.  20.) 

6.  Of  Byzantiuu.  According  (o  Labbe  (De 
Hyzanlixae  Htshriae  Scriplarihm  ProlrqaictiK ; 
daiiilagaa  Scripiorum,  c  28  ;  and  Delixeaiio  Appa- 
ratus, Para  II.,  all  prefiseS  t»  (he  Paris  edition  of 
the  Byzantine  historians),  the  name  of  Leoniins 
has  been  given,  but  with  very  doubtful  con'ectnesa, 

Ch-omgraplaa  of  Theophanes.  This  writer,  what- 
ever his  name  may  have  been,  lived  in  tije  reign 

desired  him  to  undortake  the  worii,  and  supplied 
liim  with  the  materiahi.  The  cantiuuation,  in  its 
present  form,  comes  down  to  the  second  year  of 
Komanus,  son  and  successor  of  Conslantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  and  pFobal>ly  reached,  or  was  designed 
to  reach,  to  a  later  period,  for  it  is  imperfect,  and 
breaks  off  abruptly.  But  the  latter  part  of  the 
liistory  is  an  addition  by  a  later  hand.  In  fact  the 
work  which  is  entitled  ^^i^n'P^'f^  ^'''^'^^''^'M^ 
is  composed  of  three  parts,  by  three  distinct  writers : 
1.  The  History  of  the  Emperors  Leo  V.  the  Arme- 
nian Mi>.hacl  II  ot  Amonnm,  Theophllus  die  son 
ut  Michael,  and  Michael  III  and  Theodora,  tbe 
tna  and  widow  of  Theopbiius,  by  the  so-called 
Leontius,  from  tiie  materials  supphed  by  Constnn  tine 
P  rphyrogenitns  ,  3  The  Life  of  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, bv  Coaslintine  Po  phvrogenitua  himself 


(thoUj 
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and  Cave  wonhi  asagn  (his  n 
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i)  (  and  3.  Tlie  Lives  of  Leo  VI.  and 
AlKiander,  the  sons  of  Basil,  and  of  Conslantina 
Porphyiogenitus  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
otRomanuall.,  by  an  unknown  later  hand.  This 
third  part  is  more  succinct  than  thefbrraer  parts,  and 
is  in  a  great  degree  borrowed,  with  little  varialjon, 
from  known  and  existing  sources.  The  first  edition 
of  the  CknmograjJaa  was  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  histotiaiis.  It  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation by  Combos,  and  a.  latin  version  was  made 
by  him ;  bnt  the  work  was  not  actu^y  published 
till  1685,  some  years  after  tiie  editor's  death.  It 
forms  part  of  the  volume  entitled  Of  fieri  etiH>ci- 
j^v,  Siavptorea  post  Tksophanem,  and  ia  in  folio. 
It  was  again  published  in  the  Venetian  reprint 
of  that  seiies,  fol.  A.  n.  1729,  and  again  under  the 
editoiial  care  of  Betker,  8vo.  Bonn,  1838,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Combefis.  The  life  of  Basil,  by 
Constantine  Porphjrogenitus,  was  printed  sepa- 
rately as  early  as  1653,  m  the  tu/tjuiirra  of  Allatius, 
Bvo.  Cologn.  [CONBTANTINUS  Vir.]  (Thcophaii, 
Continnat  PiMtm;  Labbe,  0.  ee.  j  Voshus,  De 
Historiea  Graeeii,  lib.  iv.  c.  31  ;  Fabric  BM. 
Oraec  yoL  vii,  p.  681,  voL  viii.  p.  318  ;  Cave, 
fiirf,  lAft.  vol.  ii.  p.  90,) 

7.  OfCONST  

8.  OfCvPRU 


[No.  20.] 


i.  [No.  27.] 
10.  Episcopus.  [Nos.  2,  16,  20.] 
U.  Fabuiarum  Scriftor,     [No.16,I 

12.  GiiiHM*Ticua.     [No.  Ifi.] 

13.  Haojopolita.     [No.  20.] 

U.  HlBROSOLYUITANUS,  Of  of  jEtttTBAJ,EH. 
[No.  5.] 

15.  OfLAMfsAcus.    [Lko,  No.  3.] 

16.  Lagcivdb.  Ausonius  commemorates  (JPro. 
fissor.  Baniisal. Epigram,  tii.)  among  the  teachers 
of  Bordeaux,  Leontius,  a  gtsjnmaticus  or  gramma- 
rian, sumanied  Lascivus,  "a  name,"  adds  Anso- 
nius,  "unworthy  of  the  purity  of  his  life,"  who 
had  been  his  friend  and  companion  from  early 
yonth.  Fabricius  is  in  one  place  [Bibl.  Graee.  vol. 
viii.  p.  S2&)  inclined  to  identify  with  this  Leontius 
of  Bordeam  a  Leontius  MiTHoaRAPHUS,  or 
ScBiPTOtt  Fabulabiim,  a  writer  of  some  merits 
whose  works  were  discovered  and  designed  foe 
pnbiicatjon  by  Braasicanus;  but  the  design  was 
never  executed,  and  (ho  MS.  has  been  eitiier  lost 
or  destroyed.  (Nt4.  ad  PetmniiArbib-iSat^as, 
G.  121^  p,  572,  ed.  Burmann,  prima,  or  toL  i.  p, 
741,  ed.  secunda.)  Gesner  also  thought  he  had 
somewhere  read  the  work  of  one  Loonlius  in  which 
some  of  the  mytiie  of  the  poets  wore  related.  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  a  generation  later  than  Ausonius, 
mentions  a  Pontius  Leontius  of  Bordeaui  or  the 
neighbourhood  {E^islol.  lib.  viii,  II,  12),  whose 
castle  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Garonne  and  Do> 
dognel 


■ULeonia).     Thii   " 


JSt. 


another  place  {BOL  Grace 


tius  is  by  Fabriciu 
VOL  iv.  p.  84,  note  w.)  k 
of  Braasicanus.  But  ilie  Leontii  of  Ausonius  and 
SidoniuB,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  which  (if 
rather)  of  them  is  the  labuhst,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  well  as  irom  two  otjier 
Leontii,  bishops  of  Bordeaux,  mentioned  by  Ve- 
ntuitius  Honorius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
tbe  ^xth  century  (Gantun.  lib.  iv.  9, 10);  one  of 
whom  is  eapeoiaily  commemorated  by  him  for  his 
pioQs  care  in  the  restecalion  o£  ruined  churches. 


.logic 


LEONTIUS. 


issiiD.)  Burmann  identifies,  but  withont  any 
ipatent  ireason,  tliis  Leontius  of  Venantina  * ' 
iB.I'dntius  Leontius  of  Sidonius,  and  Bnppoai 


fabulieC  was  ike  LeanI 
le  most  probable.  (Bm 
BUI.  Med.  el  Isfira.  Latinil.  toI. 


Qf  Ausi 
FabTkJLa 


269.)  "  '        ' 

1 7,  Mechanicus,  a  Oreek  matliemat 
■wiose  period  is  not  exactly  known.  Hi 
probably  mnch  later,  than  Clauiius  PWlemaeus. 
He  wrote  bis  only  known  work  for  the  giAti&ation 
of  bis  friend  TheodoniB,  whose  fellow-woikman  in 
Boraa  meebanical  pursuit  he  had  been.  It  is 
doubted  whether  this  Theodoiua  was  the  person 
ef  that  name  to  whom  Froclus  inscribed  his  treatise 
De  Prorvidentia  eS  Fato  ;  or  a  later  Theodoras,  an 
engineer,  who  defended  Dura  in  the  war  between 
the  emperor  Justinian  L  and  the  Peruan  kiiu;, 
Choaroea  I.  (Prooop.  deBelLPenico,  ii.  13):  more 
probably  it  was  the  latter.  Leontius  also  states 
tliiit  he  had  construeted  a  sphere  or  celeslial  globe, 
after  the  description  of  Aratus,  for  an  BIpidius, 
who  was  perhaps  the  Elpidiua  sent  by  the  emperor 
M^iimce  (A.  D.  583)  on  sn  embassy  to  the  Chagaji 
of  the  Avars.  (Theopban.  CBrasoiJ.  p.214,ed.Paris, 
p.170,  ed.  Venice,  vol.  i.  p.  391),  ed.  Bonn.)  It  may 
then  be  considered  that  Leontins  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  and  his  successors,  in  tho  ktter  part 
of  the  siith  century.  Leontius  wrote  a  diseerla- 
tton,  which  has  come  down  in  an  imperfect  form, 
Ilspl  irapaffti€V^s  'A^tareias  fftpaipat^  J}e  Cfmatra{>- 
tume  i^haerae  Araii^  commonly  prefixed  to  the 
Ssiuln  on  the  FiaenoTiieiia  of  Aratus,  which  are, 
though  ineonectl}',  ascribed  to  Theon.  The  dis- 
eertation  of  Leontius  has  been  sereial  times  printed. 

noDiical  treatises  published  by  Aldus,  fol.  Venice, 
1499  ;  and  in  the  AsSromaika  Velerum  Sa^ila 
Isagogjea,  8vo.  in  Officina  Sanctandreana,  1689  ; 
and  in  the  Ibllawing  editions  of  Aratus,  4ti>.  Basel, 
1536,  4ta.  Paris,  1640  and  1669;  and  that  of 
Bnhle,  2  vols.  Sto.  Leipzig,  1793— ISO).  (Buhle, 
Prdeg.  m  AraS  Opera;  Fabric  BiW.  Graec  vol. 
iv.  p.  94,  Ac,  voL  vlii.  p.  32G.) 

IS,  MoNiOHUS,  the  Monk.     [No.  5.] 

19.  MVTBOQRAPHUS.       [No.  16.] 

20.  Of  Nbapolis  (or  of  Haqiofolis,  according 
to  his  own  authority,  cited  by  Cave)  in  Cyprus. 
He  was  bishop  of  that  city,  which  Le  Quien  {Orims 
Christianus,  vol  il  col.  1061)  identifiea  with  the 
Nova  LemisBUB,  or  Nemisaus,  or  Kemosia,  which 
rose  out  of  the  rains  of  Amathus.  Baronius,  Pos- 
sevino,  and  others,  call  Leontius  bishop  of  Salamis 
or  Constanlia:  but  in  the  records  of  the  Second 
Nicene,  or  Seventh  General  Council,  held  A.  D. 
7B7,  Aeth  iv.  (Oonallia,  vol.  vii.  coL  236,  ed. 
Labbe;  voLiv.coL  1.93,  ed.  Hardouin,  vol  riii.  coL 
884,  ed.  Coleti,  and  voL  siii.  col.  44,  ed.  Mana), 
he  is  expressly  deambed  as  bishop  of  Neapolis  in 
Cyprus.  His  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  A.  D. 
62O'Or630.  Hisprinclpal  warksareasfoUowB:  1. 
Aiyoi  6irip  t^s  Xfittntavwir  diro^oyUis  ittrti  'Imi- 
daianf  Kal  irepl  thcdytop  rSy  iyivv,  Sermojies  pro 
DefinsioBe  CkriaUaaontm  contra  Jadmoa  oe  de 
ImagiBibaa  Sanctis.  A  long  extract  from  the  fiflh 
of  these  Sermons  was  read  at  the  second  Nicene 

il  (Owfft^EO,  I.  e.'),  among  thf 
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of  tho  \ 


of  in 


ship  J  and  several  p 


identical 
Jven   by 

Joannes  Damascenus  in  bis  OraHo  III.  de  Iviogi- 
nihai  (Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  Ac.  ed.  Le  Quien). 
A  Latin  version  of  another  portion  of  one  of  these 
discourses  of  Leontius  is  given  in  the  LecUones 
Anlhaas  of  Conisiu^  (YoL  i.  p.  793,  ed  Baanage.) 
2.  Bios  TOO  ayiou  'laduvau  ipXitTfiirit4irtn/  *AXcf^ 
(wSjifias  TOO  'E\einBviis,  Vila  Sandi  Joansis 
ATcAiejascf^  Aleaastdriae  Cognonttnio  Eleemonis 
e.  ^eemoaffiiariL  This  John  of  Alexandria  died 
4-  D.  616  [JoANNHS,  No.  65] ;  and  bis  life  by 

Nicene  council  (Owdfio,  vol.  eO.  ml  246,  Labbe, 
202,  Hardouin,  896,  Coleti,  63,  Manai),  is  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Libra^  at  Vienna.  An 
ancient  Latin  version  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius ' 
is  given  by  Rosweid  {De  Vitie  Fatram,  pais  t), 
Surius  (De  Proiata  Sanctonan  Viiis),  and  Bol- 
landns  (_Acta  Sasator.  Jaratar,  vol  ii.  p.  498,  &&). 
The  Hceonnt  of  St  Vitalis  or  Vitalins  given  in 
the  Ada  SanBlonaa  of  Bollandns  {Jarmar.  vol. 
i.  p.  702)  is  a  Latin  version  of  a  part  of  this  Life 
of  Joannes  EleemoaynaiTUS.  3.  Bloj  tiw  iaiau 
Siifitiiy  TDK  aoAoS,  Vtia  SobcH  ^meonis  Simplids, 
oc  B(o5  itai  iro\iT(in  roi!  ieeS  Suiifiii  Tofl  8id 
XpurroS  iiroroiiaaBiin-iK  SnAoO,  VUa  et  Coaveraalia 
Abiaiis  tSffmeoaia  qtti  cogjuyminaetts  est  Sltiitia 
propter  O&riaiam,  also  mentioned  in  the  Nicene 
councal  (t  a.),  and  published  in  the  ^e(inSi«<*iriim 
of  tho  Bolhtndiats  (JuB,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  &c),  with 
"  I^tin  vet^on  different  from  tbat  which  had 
en  previously  published  by  Surius  (De  ProUita 
iSoTuUor.  Vilis,  a.  d.  1.  Jslii),  and  byLiponuinnus. 
The  other  published  works  of  Leontius  are  homi- 
lies 4.  Sermo  m  Simeotieta  qsattdo  Domiaum  in 
Ulnaa  suacejnL  5.  In  Diem  Jeslam  tnediaa  Fetite- 
cosles;  both  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the 
JVoBBm  ^HctaniBB  of  Corob^fia,vol.  i.  fol.  Paris, 
164&  FabriciDB  adds  to  these,  as  given  by  Com- 
bos, another  homily.  In  Diem  fialtaa  mediae 
PeBfeeosfes  et  in  Caecum  a  NaUvilaie  ;  .ntonon  ia 
illud:  Nolile  jadiaav  secundnm  faaemi  but  this 
homily  is  said  in  the  titie  to  be  by  "Leontius 
presbyter  CPoiitanns,"  and  has  been  already 
noticed.  [No.  5.]  Compare,  however.  Fabric. 
BOl.  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  309.     As  Leontius  of  Nea 

ur  of  saints  (tymiiua),  and  for  the  festivals  of 

iburch  (raniTiipiKpl  Jiiyei),  especially  one  on 

the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  it  Is  not  unlikely 

''    '  some  of  those  extant  under  the  name  of  Leon- 

of  Conalantinople  may  be  by  him.     He  wrote 

also  Tlapa^h^ai'  x6yoi  ff,  Parallelormn,  s.  Loco- 

tmHmain  Tli£ologicofm>i  IMrri  II. ;  the  fii 
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I-,  the  other 


V  dvepint- 


Tuiriauus  possessed  the  second  book  ;  b 
er  that  or  the  first  is  extant  we  know  not : 
neither  baa  been  published.  It  haa  been  thought 
hat  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  his  Parall^a,  made 
ise  of  those  of  leontius.  Fabricius,on  the  authority 
if  some  MSS.,  inserts  among  the  works  of  Leontius 
if  Neapolis  the  homily  Els  tA  ffata,  In  Fealum  (s. 
lamos)  Faiinatam,  ascribed  to  Chrysostoni,  and 
printed  among  the  doubtful  or  spurious  works  in 
of  that  father.  (Vul.  viL  p.  334,  ed. 
I.  p.  767,  ed.  Montfaucon,  or  yoL  s. 
p.  916,  and  vol.  liii.  p.  354,  in  the  recent  Pariuan 
reprint  of  Montfaucon'a  edition.)  Maldonatus  (ad 
JoHi,  vii,)  mentions  soma  MS.  Comsmilarii  in 
by  Leontius ;  and  an  Oraiio  in  laudem 
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LEONTIUS. 
f.  Epiphaaii  ie  meDtioned  bj  Theodore  Studita 
in  his  Anlarhttieaa  Secimiue,  sp.  Sirmond.  Opera, 
voi.  V.  p.  ISO.  (Comalia,  U.  ce.;  Fabric.  Bibliolh. 
Gra*B.  vol.  Yiii.  p.  320,  &c  ;  Caie,  Hiat.  LiU.  vol.  i. 
p.  5S0 ;  Ondis,  Da  Seriptm^^nit  Eakiia^faa,  vol 
J.  col.  1575,  &c. ;  VOBsiua,  de  Hisiorias  Graeaa^ 
lib.  iL  c  2S;  Le  Quien,  Orimi  Ckratiimat,  toL 
ii.  col.  1062 ;  Acta  Saaelor.  Jul.  vol.  L  p.  131.) 

21.  Pkilosophhs,  or  SoPHrer*,  fiitlsrof  Athe- 
iiaiB,  tifterwards  odled  Eudocia,  wife  of  tbe  em- 
paror  Theodosius  Iho  jonnger.   [EcDOCIA,  No.  1.] 

22.  Of  Phhvqia.  [No.  1.] 

23.  PiLATDB,  01  PvLiTua,  a  Gireek  of  Thes- 
enlonico,  and  a  disciple  of  Bailaam.  Boccacia  met 
him  nl  Venice  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his 
i<]tention  of  visiting  Rome,  and  to  so  to  Flarence, 
where,  IhEOngh  Boccacio's  interest,  he  obtained  the 
appriintment  of  public  teacher,  with  a  salary.  He 
was  for  aome  time  (appiirentl;  for  three  yeara)  the 
giieat  of  B  ccaoio  to  whom  he  gave  private  lessons 

Hm         Bccahaagi  deep 


he  had  heard  Leontnis  make.  Hia  wandering  dis- 
position led  him  to  leave  Florence  ;  and  hia  auh- 
aen^ueijt  hiatory  appears  to  be  uidtnowii,  (Boccacio, 
D<!  Gsmrofoff.  £>eor.  xv.  6,  7.) 

24.  PoETA.     [No.  27.1 

25.  PaESUYTKB.    [Nos.  5  and  36.] 

26.  Of  St,  SiBi.  Snriufl  has  given  (De  Fro- 
batis  Sanctormn  Villi,  a.  d.  22  Nov.),  professedly 
from  Symeon  Melaphiastes,  an  interpflated  Latin 
version  of  a  lift  of  St,  Gregory  of  Agrigentum,  by 
Leontius,  presbjtec  and  abbot  of  St  Saba.  The 
Greek  original,  which  is  extant  in  MS.,  bears  the 
title  Aton-loi'  irpfrfuT^jiDU  kqI  ifyoufifKou  t^s 
/lai^!  ToD  dylou  SiiSa  rijs  "Paiiialaiv  nJAeui  tts 
Biop  Kal  Saifiteva  tcB  do-Jov  Uarpos  TJiiai/  Ppiryo- 
ploii  Toii  'ItxpayioTtiioa,  Leotitii  Prejfjrierf  t*  At- 
batia  Coeno^  &  Saiae  {srbis  Romas,  ac.  Novae  a. 
CPoleoa)  Liber  de  Vila  et  MinaaHs  S.  Fains 
fiontri  Gf-egorii  Agrigenti^i.  If  the  expression 
"  Orbis  Romae  "  is  correctly  referred  to  liontius, 
it  furnishes  an  argnment  for  identifying  him  with 
Leontiua  of  Byzantium  [No.  5],  who_,  in  that  ease, 
must  have  embraced  a  monastic  h&  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem.  (Siuiua,  L  o. ; 
Fabric.  BM.  Graec  ToL  viii.  p.  322 ;  Cave,  HuL 
LiO.  YoL  ii  Dimrl.  1.  p.  12.) 

27.  ScHOLASTicuB,  s  Greek  of  Conslaji^ople, 
.-luthor  of  vaiioua  epigrams  contained  in  Ihe  AMo- 
lagia  Qraeat,  among  which  is  one  Eii  tutiva  Fa- 
€pi>iMau  ihrdpxav  h/  Bufawi^  (vol  ii.  p.  634, 
eri.  Jacobs),  in  honour  of  Gabriel,  who  was  prae- 
fectusurbi  under  the  emperor  Justinian  I.  (Fabric. 
Dibl.  Oraec.  vol.  iv.  p.  480,  ToL  vii.  p.  309,  note 
dd.  and  p.  327.) 

28.  SoPHJBTA,  [See  No.  31.]  There  was  a 
l.eontius,  a  friend  of  Libaniua,  to  whom  many  of 
hia  letters  are  addressed.  See  the  Index  in  WolTs 
edition  of  the  Epltlelae  of  Libaniua. 

There  were  various  other  Leontii,  but  none  of 
them  of  suflicient  importtuice  to  claim  notice.  A  liat 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Fabricina,  BiM.  Graec,  vol 
viii.  p.  323,  &C. ;  and  vol  xi.  p.  567.      [J.  C.  M.] 

LBO'NTIUS,  jurisla.    1.  In  a  constitution  of 
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Theodosius  II.  of  a.  d.  425,  Leontius,  a  jurist. 


It  Conait 


nople,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
ordhiis,  a  dignity  which  thenceforth  waa  only  to  be 
acquired  by  20  yeaca'  service.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit. 
21.  s.  un.)  Perhaps  he  was  the  first  legal  pro- 
fessor at  Constantinople,  ftr  in  former  conatitnltona 
no  jurist  is  named  among  the  professors  (Cod. 
Theod.  13.  tit  3.  a.  16,  17):  bnt  shorllj  after  the 
appointnient  of  Leontius,  a  second  pioiessorahip  of 
law  was  added  (Cod.  Just  U.  tit  18.  s.  un.  §  J.) 

Of  this  Leontius  we  know  no  more,  unless  he  be 
the  aame  person  who  ten  years  afterwards  is  named 
in  seveitd  constitutions  praefect  of  Conatantinople. 
(Cod.  Tbeod.  14.  tit  16.  a.  3  ;  ib.  6,  tit  28,  a.  8  ; 
lb.  16.  tit  fi,  s.  ult,) ;  this  brang  a  dignity  to 
which  we  know  that  Themistius  tiie  sophist,  and 
other  professors  of  arts,  sometimes  aspired,  (Jae, 
Gotiiofred  ad  Ccd.  Theod.  14.  tit.  ».  s.  3,  and  vol. 
ii  p.  114,  ed.  Ritter ',  Heineccios, /Tist.  Jvr.  Aoni. 
§880.  B,;  Zimraem,  fl.K.  G.vol.  i.  §69.) 

3.  A  jurist,  was  the  father  of  a  jurist  named 
P  tricius,  and  succeeded  another  Pattidua.  All  the 
three  were  probably  prefeaaora  of  law  at  Beiytua. 
Const  AfSoiKfj',  %  S).    From  Cod.  1.  tit.  17.  s. 


fl  that  he  preceded  tb 


e  distinguished 


estore  of  Anatollns,  who  "  optimam  sui  iDemo- 
n  m  in  legibus  reliquerant,"  by  which  expression 
Justinian  prebably  means  to  refer  to  useful  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  Codes.  In  the  paasa^  cited  from  the 
Code  he  ia  mentioned  with  the  tiUes  "  viram  glo- 
riosissimum  praefectorium  consularem." 

5,  A  jurist,  perhaps  of  the  same  fomily  with 
No.  S,  but  of  subsequent  date.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  jurist  EudoxiuB,  and  the  father  of  Anatolius, 
professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  tho  Digest  This  Leontius  was  one  of 
that  disCinguiGhed  luce  to  whom  the  expression  of 
Justinian,  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  ap- 
plies (Const  Tanta,  §  9)  i  and  from  Const  A^Sm- 
K!!',  %  9,  it  may  be-^&rred  that,  like  his  father 
and  his  son,  he  was  ptofessor  of  law  at  Gerytus. 

i.  A  praefectus  piaetorio  under  the  emperor 
AnastanuB,  the  predecessor  of  Justinian.  (Lydns, 
deMiffiet.iii.  J7-)  An  edict  of  hia  appeara  in  the 
collection  of  Etlicta  Ptae/edoram  Praelorio,  pub- 
lished by  C.  B.  7riicbariae.  (Anecdola,  p.  273,  fol. 
Lips.  1843.) 

6,  Is  the  second  perscn  named  in  the  commission 
of  ten,  who  were  appointed  to  compile  the  first 
Constitutionnm  Codex  of  Juatanian.  In  Const, 
Staama  PeipiJilicae,  %  3,  he  appears  with  t1  e  titles 
"  vir  eroiiientisamua,  magistcr  iml  turn,  co  sulans 

ployed  in  the  emperor's  legal  co  np  lat  ons 

6.  A  patrenus  causacum  m  the  tribunal  of  the 
praefectus  praetorio  at  Constantii  opie  He  was 
one  of  the  16  commissioners  appomted  to  comp  hi 
the  Digest,  under  the  prea  dency  ot  Tr  bon  an. 
(Const.  Tanla,  §  S,  Const  AlStMtv  §  9  )  Some 
if  the  different  jurists  named  Leontius  are  con- 
bunded  by  Pancirolua,  de  Ciar,  Interp.  Jur. 
1.63.  [J,T.  G.] 

LBO'NTIUS,  a  physician,  aamt,  and  martyr, 
vho  was  probably  of  Arabian  origin,  but  bom  at 
[''icentia  in  Venetia,  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Aquileia  in 
Venetia,  where,  in  company  with  St  Carpophorus, 
who  was  either  his  brother  or  intmiate  friend,  he 
distinguished   himself  hy  his  wak  in  bvour  tS 
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For  this  offence  they  w 


oc  Lpias,  and  afler  being  tortured 
in  various  modes,  ajid  {according  tn  the  legend) 
miraculonslj  delivered^  they  were  at  last  belieaiied, 
probaMy  a,  d.  300.  Their  memory  ia  celehrated 
hy  the  Romiali  chnrch,  on  Angust  SDth.  See  the 
Asht  Sanotonaa  (in  Aug,  20),  where  botbibI  diffl- 
cttliiei  are  critically  discussed  at  lei^th.  [W.A.O.] 

LECNYMUS.    [AuTotKON.] 

LEOTHANES  {tuw^i^,),  a  Greek  phyrician 
or  physiologist,  who  must  have  lired  in  or  before 
the  fourth  century,  B.  c,,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Aristotle 
{De  Gnaer.  Amm.  iv.  1.  §  23)  and  Theophrastua 
{De  Craa.  PbmU  \\.  i.%  i^.  The  passage  of  Aris- 
totle, which  relates  to  llie  supposed  method  o£ 
^nerating  male  and  female  children^  is  alluded  to  hy 
Plutarch  (De  Fladt.  Fhiloa.  >.  7)  and  Pseudo-Galen 
(Histor.  PhSos.  c  32.  vol.  xii.  p.  324)  in  hoth  of 
ivhich  places  lie  is  called  CleophatKi.  The  same 
opinion  (or  rather,  if  the  passage  in  Aristotle  be 
correct,  ojniclly  the  contrary)  is  to  be  found  ia  the 
treatise  ^'De  Superfoetatione,"  which  forms  part  of 
the  Hippocralic  collection  (vol,  i,  p,  476),  and 
this  bas  tasAe  M.  Littr£  attribute  the  work  in 
question  to  Leophanes.  though  perhaps  without 
suffioiunt  reason.  (Oeaures  d'B^pocr.  vol.  L  p. 
879,  SB.)  [W-A-G.] 

LEOPHON,  arliat.     [Lofhon.] 

LEOPHRON  (AeS^pair).  son  of  Ananias, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  Ajcotduig  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicnmaesua  (^.  xix.  1,  p.  2359,  ed.  Beiake.), 
he  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  sovereign  power ; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  was  the  eldest  of 
the  two  sons  of  Anaidlas,  in  whoaa  name  Micythus 
assumed  the  aorereignty,  and  who  afterwords,  at 
the  instigation  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  dispoaBessed 
tho  latter  of  his  authority.  Diodoras,  from  whom 
we  leacn  these  Gicls,  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
either  of  the  young  princes.  According  to  the 
some  ^uthoF,  their  reign  lasted  six  years  (b.  c.  467 
^-461),  when  they  were  eipeUed  by  a  popular 
insanoction  both  from  Rhe^um  and  Zande.  (Died, 
xi.  48,  66,  76.)  Leophron  is  elsewhere  mentioned 
as  carrying  on  war  against  the  neighbouring  dty  of 
Locri,  and  as  displaying  his  magnificence  at  the 
Olympic  games,  hy  feasting  the  whole  assemijed 
multitude.  His  victory  on  that  occasion  was  cele- 
hrated by  Simonides.  (Juatin.  ui.  3 ;  Athen,  i. 
p.S.)  [K  H.B.] 

'  ""S  (A*iii),  one  of  the  heroea  eponymi  of  the 


Athen 


He  is 


,ofOp- 


pheus,  and  the  phyle  of  Leonljs  derived 
from  him.  (Phot.  >.  «.;  Snid.  9.  «.;  Paua.  1.  a, 
§2,x.  10.  §  1.)  Once,  it  is  said,  whea  Athens 
was  snaring  Imm  £iniine  or  plague,  the  Delphic 
Diocle  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should 
be  eaciiiiced,  and  the  father's  merit  was  that  he 
complied  with  the  command  of  the  oniele.  The 
maidens  were  afterwacds  honoured  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  erecled  the  I.eocorium  (fcran  Aeiis  and 
xipaij  to  ihem.  (Hieronym.  ix  Jonin.  p.  185,  ed. 
Mart.i  Aelian,  V.  H.  xA.  28;  Pint.  Thet.  U; 
Paus.  i.  5,  §  3 ;  Diod.  it.  17  (  Demosth.  Epitajib. 
p,  1398;  SchoL  ad  Thacj/d.  vi.  67)  Aelian  calls 
the  danghters  of  Leoa  Proirithea,  Theope,  and 
Eubule ;  and  Photiua  calls  the  first  of  them  Phasi- 
thea ;  while  Hieronymns,  who  mentioda  only  one, 
states  that  she  socrilioed  herself  for  her  country  of 
her  own  accord.  [L.  S.] 

LEaSTHENES  (AtmreJ«ji).      1.  An  Athe- 
niai>,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  armament  in  the 


LEOSTHENES. 
Cycladea  in  B.C.  361.  Having  allowed  himself  to 
be  aurpriaed  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  5  triremes  and  600  men,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  ill  success.     (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  commander  of  the  combined 
Greek  armj  in  the  Lamian  war.  We  know  not 
by  what  means  he  had  obtained  the  high  reputation 
which  we  tiud  him  enjoying  when  he  first  makea 
his  appearance  in  history ;  it  has  been  generally 
inferr^,  from  a  passage  in  Stiabo  (ix.  p.  433),  that 
he  had  first  served  under  Alexander  in  Asia  ;  bnt 

mistake,  and  that  I.eonnatus  is  the  person  there 
meant.  (See  Groakurd,  Strob,  I,  e^  and  comp. 
Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol  vii.  p.  164.) 

It  is  certain  that  when  we  first  meet  with  any 
distinct  menljon  of  Lcosthencs,  he  appears  as  an 
officer  of  acknowledged  ability  and  established  re- 
putation in  war,  but  a  vehement  oppon  n  f  the 
Macedonian  interest.  Shortly  before  th  dea  h  f 
Alexander  he  had  collected  logether  and  b  gh 
over  to  Taenaras  a  large  body  of  the  G  km 
cenaries  that  had  been  disbanded  by  th  dS  a 
satraps  in  A»a,  according  to  Alei and  rd    s. 

(Pans.  L  1.  §  3,  2S.  §  5  viu.  63.  §  5  D  od 
xfii.  111.)  As  soon  as  the  news  of  h  ki  g 
death  reaped  Athens,  Leoathouea  was  d  patch  d 
to  Tacnarus  to  engage  the  services  of  these  troops, 
8000  in  number:  from  thence  he  hastened  to 
Aetolia,  and  induced  that  people  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Macedonia.  Their  example  vf^  followed 
by  the  Locrians,  Phocians,  Dorians,  and  many  of 
the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  by  several  of  the  statea 
of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  Leosthenes,  who  was  by 

aaaembted  these  combined  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Theimopylae.  The  Boeotians,  who,  Uirough 
fear  of  the  restoration  of  Thebes,  adhered  to  the 
Macedonian  interest,  collected  a  force  to  prevent 
the  Athenian  contingent  &om  jouiing  the  allied 
army  ;  but  Leosthenes  hastened  with  a  part  of  hia 
forces  to  assist  the  Athenians,  and  totally  defeated 
the  Boeotian  army.  Antipat^r  now  advanced  &om 
the  north,  but  irith  a  force  very  inferior  to  that  of 
the  confederates :  he  was  defeated  in  the  first  action 
near  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  small  town  of  Laroia.  Leosthenes,  de- 
sirous to  finish  the  war^t  a  blow,  pressed  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  but  his  assaults,  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slower 
method  of  a  blockade.  While  he  was  eng^ed  in 
forming  the  lines  of  cjrcumvalhition,  the  besieged 
mado  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  Leosthenes  himself 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone,  of  which 
he  died  three  daya  atier.  (Diod.  xviii.8— IS; 
Paua.  i,  26.  §  5;  Plut.  Phic  23;  Justin,  xiii.  5.) 
Hia  death  was  felt  as  a  great  diacour^;ement  to  the 
cause  of  the  allied  Greeks ;  and  Pausanias  is  pro- 
bably  right  in  regarding  it  as  the  nmn  cause  of 
their  ultimate  &itnre.  Phocion's  remark,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  well  known,  that  "  he  waa  very  well 

one."  (Plut.  Pine  23,  de  Rep.  germd.  6.)  It  is 
certara.  that  Leosthenes  gave  proofs  of  no  common 
energy  and  ability  during  the  short  period  of  his 
command;  and  his  kiss  was  mourned  by  the  Athe- 
nians as  a  pubhc  calamity.  He  was  honoured  with 
a  public  burial  in  the  Cerameicus,  and  hia  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperides.  (Paus.  L 
29,  g  13  !  Diod.  iviii.  13).     His  death  took  ^ace 
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LEOTYCHIDES. 
atha  dose  ofthe  year  323  E.C.:  thongh  i 
a  young  ii 


,  _;  app«fiTS  that  be  left  childi 
_____        _o  set  up  by  the  tide  of  his  o 

in  the  PeiKieeiiB.     (Paus.  i.  1.  g  3).        [E.H.B.] 

LGOSTRA'TIDES,  a  Bilver-chaaer,  who  lived 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompoy  the  Great, 
executed  worka  [epresen^g  batdes  and  armed 
{Plin,  ff.jV.  xnJiL  le.  E.  55).  The  name  has 
been  cortuptfid,  in  the  common  ^itions  of  Pliny,into 
Lmdm  Slraiiatea,  and  the  tme  reading  is  not  q^nite 
eei'lain.  Thiersch  proposes  ZjHijiiaiides  (ijioci.  pp. 
297,  298  ;  comp.  Sillig.  CalaL  Atiif.  s.  P.)  [P.  S.] 

LEOTRO'PHIDES  (AeojrHiliivs).  one  of  th" 
Athenian  dithyrambio  poets,  whom  AriatnpliEinf 
ridicules  (An.  1405,  fi).  The  meaereneBa  of  his 
person,  as  well  ns  of  his  poetry,  made  him  a  stand- 
ing jest  with  the  comic  poets.  (Scliol.  in  AnslopA. 
I.  c  ;  Suid.  s.  c  ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  SSI,  a.  b.)    [P,  S.] 

LEOTY'CHIDES  (Awtux^tu,  Aturu^ani, 
Herod.)  1.  Son  of  Anasilaus,  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Euryponlids,  and  fourth  progenitor  of  No. 
a    (Herod,  vlii.  131.) 

2.  Son  of  Msnares,  and  Miteenth  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  Haviiig  become  king  of  Sparta,  about 
B.  c,  191,  on  ^e  deposition  of  Demaratus,  through 
the  contrivance  of  Cleomenes  mid  the  collnaion  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  [CtEOitENKS ;  Dkmahatus], 
he  accompanied  Cleomenes  to  Aegina,  mid  aided 
him  in  seiaiiig  the  hostages,  of  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously attempted  to  possess  himself  in  vain.  (Herod, 
vi.  65,  &c  i  Pans.  iii.  4.)  On  the  death  of  Cleo- 
menes, soon  after,  the  Aeginetana  complained  at 
Sparta  of  the  detention  of  their  hostages  by  the 
Athenians,  in  whose  hands  they  hEid  been  placed, 
aud  the  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  decided  that 
Lsotyohides  should  he  given  up,  by  way  of  sntis- 
fiiction,  to  the  complainants.  On  the  pmposa!, 
however,  of  a  Spartan  named  Theasides,  it  was 
agreed  that  Leotychides  should  proceed  to  Athen 
and  recover  the  prisoners ;  but  the  men  thus  de- 
----   ^'   ■   -  eij,  iJQubdesB,  to  the  oligarchical  party 


iegioa,  ai 


IS  refused  to 


.,  alleging  that  they  had  been  placed  with  them  by 
Cleomenes  and  leotychides  together,  whereas  the 
latter  only  had  corao  to  claim  them,  The  remon- 
stninces  of  Leotychides,  backed  thongh  they  were 
by  the  wariiiug  anecdote  of  the  pei]ury  and  puuish- 
inent  of  Olaucus  [see  above,  p.  276,  b.],  were  of 
no  avail,  and  ho  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  object 
of  his  mission  uuaccomphshed.  (Herod,  vl  85, 86.) 
Ill  B.  C  479,  after  the  flight  of  Xeriea,  wa  find 
Leotychides  in  command  of  the  Greek  fleet   at 

king  (see  AiisL  Pd.  ii.  9,  ed.  Bekk.),  and  hence 
he  advanced  as  far  aa  Delos  ;  but,  in  spice  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  Chians,  fear  of  the  Persians  kept 
him  from  sailing  further  eastward,  until  an  embassy 
from  the  Samians,  and  further  iiifonnation  doubt- 
less aa  to  the  condition  and  spirit  of  Ionia,  induced 
him  to  proceed  to  Samos  to  aid  the  lonians  in  their 
intended  revolt.  The  Persians  fled  at  his  approach  to 
Mycale,wherelheirarmy  wsaslationed.  Herethey 
disembarked,  and  drew  up  their  ships  on  shore :  the 
Greeks  alio  landed,  Leotychides  having  first  called 
aloud  on  the  loniana  in  the  enemy's  army  to  aid  in 
the  atljunment  of  their  own  freedom  ;  and  iii  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  ensaed,  the  Persians  were 
utterly  defeated.  (Hffi'od.  viiL  131,  1S3,  ii.  90— 
92,  98—106  ;  Died.  li.  3*  ;  Pans.  iii.  7.)  After- 
ivards  Leotychides  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
TJiessaly  to  punish  those  who  had  sided  with  the 
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liarbarians  in  the  Persian  war.  He  was  uniformly 
iuciesstul  in  the  field,  and  might  have  reduced  the 
whole  of  Tbessaly,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the  bribes 
3f  the  Aleuadae.    For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial 


B.  0.468,  where  he  died.  His  house  at  Sparla  wna 
raied  to  the  ground.  His  son,  Zeusidamua,  died 
before  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  II.  By  a 
second  wife  he  had  a  daughter,  named  Lampito, 
whomhegaveinmarriagetoArchidamus.  (Herod. 
vL  71,  73  ;  Pans.  iii.  7  i  Died.  xi.  J8 ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol,  ii.  pp.  209,  210.) 

3.  Fourth  in  descent  from  No.  2,  was  grandson 
of  Archidamus  II.,  and  son  of  Aps  IL  There 
was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  ho  was  ui 
reiJity  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  witli 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  A^s,  a  suspicion  which  was 
strengthened  (sq  PauBaiiins  says)  by  some  angry 
espressions  of  Agia  (ijinself,  and  also  by  Tiraaea's 
own  language,  according  to  Duris  and  Plutarch. 
A^  indeed  before  his  death  repented  of  what  he 
had  said  on  the  subject,  and  publicly  owned  Leo- 
tychides for  his  son.  On  bis  fether's  demise, 
however,  lie  was  excluded  from  the  throne  on  the 
above  grounds,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Lysander,  and  his  uncle,  Agesilaus  IT.,  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  toom.  (Pans.iii.8i  Duris, aj>. /^fei. 
Ages.  3  j  Plut.  Ate.  23,  iysond.  33  ;  Xen,  Am.  1, 
HdL.  iu.  3.  %%  1—4  s  Just.  V.  2.)  [B.  E.] 

LE'PIDA,  AEMIIIA.  1.  The  daughter  of 
Paullus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  B.C.  34  [Le- 
riDua,  No.  19j  and  Cornelia,  was  born  iu  the 
censorship  of  her  father,  e.c.  22.  (ProperL  iv. 
11,  fi7.)     Of  her  future  history  nothing  is  known. 

2.  The  sister  of  M',  Aemilius  Lepidua,  who 
was  consul  A.  d.  II.  [LEProus,  No.  35. 1  She 
was  descended  liom  L.  Sulla  andCn.  Pompey,  and 
was  at  one  time  destined  for  the  wife  of  L,  Caesar, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus.  She  was,  however, 
subsequently  married  to  P.  Quirinus,  who  divorced 
her,  and  who,  twenty  years  after  the  divorce,  in 
A.  D.  20,  accused  her  of  having  felsely  pretended  to 

charged  with  adnitery,  poisoning,  and  having  ccn- 
ilted  the  Chaldaeana  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
irial  family.     Though  she  was  a  woman  Si 


thi 

character,  her  pi 
husband  exdted  much  compassion  among  the  people; 
but  as  Tiberius,  notwi^slandlng  his  dissunulation, 
was  evidently  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,  Lepida 
was  condemned  by  the  senate,  and  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water.  (Tac.^jm-iii.  32,33  :  Suet. 
Tib.  49.) 

3.  The  great  grand-daughter  of  Ai^[nstua,  being 
the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  consul  in 
A.  D.  1  [Lefibub,  No,  32],  and  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  She  was  married  to  t)ie 
emperor  Claudius  long  before  his  accesaion  to  the 
throne,  when  he  was  quite  yonng,  but  was  either 
divorced  or  died  soon  after  the  marriage.  (Suet 
aaad.  26.) 

4.  The  daughter  of  U.  Aemilius  Lepidua,  consul 
A.  D.  6  [Lepidus,  No.  S3],  was  mauled  to  Drusus, 
the  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  [Dauaua, 
No.  18.]  She  was  a  woman  of  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  frequently  made  charges  against  her 
'    ibmid,  doubtless  with  the  view  i5  pleasing  Tibe- 

i,  who  hated  Dmaus.     During  the  lifetims  of 
her  father,  who  was  always  highly  esteemed  by 
she  pleased  1  but 
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pDwerful  pioleition,  by  his 
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after  she  had  lost  thi 

death,  in  A.  D.  33,  sht 

and  as  ahe  could  Dot  deny  the  charge,  ehe  put  a 
end  to  hsr  )jfe.     (Ti«.  A«>i.  ii.  40.) 

LE'PIDUS,  IhB  name  of  a  celebrated  family  c 
the  Aemilia  gem,  which  waa  one  of  the  mos 
ancient  patrician  gentes.  [Akmh-ij  Gens.]  Til) 
f^ily  first  occurs  in  Roman  history  at  the  he 
ginning  of  the  ihird  century  l»ibre  the  Christira 
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distinguished 
nected  by  raa 
Caesars,  but  dlsappea 
century  of  tlie  Christi 
logical  table  is  in  eot 
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the  state.    Finally,  tf  became 


^ ,  of  tJie  article.  . 

Perisoniufi,  Ammad.  Hist.  p.  131 ;  Norisius,  Cemi. 
Ph.  p.  357,  &C. ;  Eckhel,  toI.  v.  p.  133 ;  Clemsni. 
Cardinal.  Memorie  Romaae  di  AnUddta,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ocelli,  Onom.  TWi  vol.  iL  p,  16;  DrumFinn 
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7'  M.  Aemilias  ljepidu& 
™!b.c187,  175. 
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22.  T^  Aen 
Julia,  grai 


illus  PauiluE, 
1,  married 
ddaughter  of 


2S.  Aomilia  Leplda, 

wife  of  the  emperor 

Claudius. 


1.  M.  Abuiltus  Lepidus,  consul  b.  c  2SB,  but 
whose  name  only  cecum  in  the  Fasti. 

3.  M.  Aemiliub  M.  f.  iS.  n.  Lefidus,  pro- 
bably a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  augur  and  tivice 
consul  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  battle  uf 
CaimaB,  B.  e.  216  ;  and  hia  three  sons  exhibited  in 


his  honour  funeral  games  which  lasted  fbr  three 
days,  and  in  which  twenty-two  psurs  of  gladiatoi'e 
ibuglit  in  the  forum.  (Liv.  jixiii,  30.)  His  fii'st 
conaulahip  was  in  b.  c  232,  when  the  agraiian 
law  of  C.  Flaminius  was  passed  (Polyb.  ii.  31  i 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  401,  c) ;  but  the  date  of  his  second 
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conaulahtp  is  imcertaiiL     Some  have  supposed  that 


•») 


20.     (Pighiua,  ad 


3.  M.  Abmilius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Lbpidus,  eldest 
Bon  of  the  pret«diiig,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  318,  wiien 

he  is  spoken  of  byLicy  sspraeloi  iiiRomei  but  we 
rauat  Buppose  that  in  the  iatfer  year  he  was  only 
propmelor.  He  wbb  an  unsuccessful  candidal^  for 
the  conBulship  for  e.c  216.  (Liv.  xiL  49,  51, 
xxii,  9,  33,  35,  ixiiL  30.) 

4.  L.  AsMiLiVB  Lepidus,  brother  of  No.  3. 
(Liv.  miiii.  30.) 

B.  Q.  Abmilhts  Lepidub,  brother  of  Nos.  3 
Bjid  4.     (Liv.  xitiii.  30.) 

6.  M.  OF  M'.  Aemilids  Lbvidus,  praetor  b.  c 
213.  (LiT.jtxiT.  43,44.)  In  Livy  the  praenomen 
is  Mareas ;  hut  iuEtead  of  this  we  ought  pcobnbly 
ta  read  Manias ;  to!  we  jind  that  the  M.  Aemilius 
LepiduB  who  was  consul  In  f.c.  158  is  described  in 
the  Fasti  as  M'./M'.?!. ;  and  as  there  was  anoliior 
M.  Lepidns  praolor  in  a  c  318  [see  No.  3],  it  is 
pi'obable  that  the  praeEor  in  213  was  M^  Lepidus, 
theiatherofthecon9Dlafl58.  MarcQB  was  such  a 
well-known  praenomen  of  the  Lepidi,  that  we  ran 
eaaly  undentand  why  it  should  be  snbatituted  foe 

7.  M.  Abmilius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Lbpidus,  the  son 
of  No.  3,  was  perhaps  the  Lepidns  who  ia  said  to 
have  served  in  the  army  while  still  a  boy  (puer), 
iind  to  have  killed  an  enemy,  and  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  1,  g  1.)  This  event  is 
reforred  to  in  the  accompauyins  coin  of  the  Acmilia 
gens;  it  bears  on  the  obverse  a  woman's  head,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  horsoman,  with  tlie  legend  ».  lb- 
pidus AN.  XV.  PB.  a.  0.  c  8.,  tbat  is,  M.  Lepidaa 
aimorinn  icv.  praeleilatia  koslem  ocddit,  caieia  ser- 


rat  li  Ho  wVi  one  ol  three  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Romans  m  b.  t  201  to  die  Egyptian  court, 
wiiicli  was  then  a  firm  ally  of  the  republic,  and  had 


dthen 


send  B! 


aflairs  of  the  kingdom  for  their  iniant  sovereign 
Ptolemy  V.  Although  Lepidus  was  the  youngest 
of  the  tiiree  arabaasadors,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  most  power  and  influence,  and  accordingly  we 
find  writers  speaking  of  him  alone  as  the  tutor  of 
the  Egyptian  king  (Tat  Aim.  iL  67 ;  Justin,  mi. 
2,  3  ;  Val.  Mai.  vL  6.  ^  1) ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  lie  remained  in  Egypt  in  that  capacity 
when  his  colleagues  returned  to  Home.  His  sDp&- 
rior  importanca  is  also  shown  by  his  colleagaes 
sending  him  alone  to  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  exhibited  signs  of  hostility  towards  the 
Romans  by  the  siege  of  Ahydos,  and  who  was  not 
a  little  astonyied  at  the  hanghty  bearing  of  the 
young  Roman  noble  on  this  occasion.  How  long 
Lepidns  reniMned  in  Egypt  is  nnoertun,  but  as  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  pontiffs  in  a.c.  199,  we  must 
conclude  that  he  was  in  Rome  at  that  time,  though 
he  may  have  returned  again  to  Rgypt.  He  was 
elected  nedile  b,c  193,  praetor  191,  with  Sitdj- as 
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his  province,  and  consul !  87,  after  two  unsnccessfnl 
attempts  to  obtain  the  latter  dignity.  In  his  con- 
sniahip  he  was  engaged,  with  his  colleague  C  Fla- 
miniua,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ligurians ;  and  after 
the  reduction  of  this  people,  he  continued  the  Via 
Fhuninia  from  Ariminum  by  way  of  Bononia  to 
Placentia,  and  tram  thence  to  Aquileia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  v.  p.  217.)  He  was  elected  pontifcK  max- 
imus  B.  a  180,  censor  179,  with  M,  Fulvins  Nobi- 
tior,  and  consul  a  second  time  175.  He  was  six 
times  chosen  by  the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and 
he  died  in  B.  c  152,  full  of  years  and  honoors. 
Jndging  from  the  strict  orders  which  he  gave  to  his 

(Liv.  Epil.  48),  we  mayconclnda  that  he  belonged 
to  that  party  of  the  Roman  nobles  who  set  their 
isxeB  against  the  refined  but  extravagant  habits 
which  the  Scipios  and  their  friends  were  intio- 
duoing  into  the  state.  Lepidus  the  trinmvir  ia 
called  by  Cicero  (PW  xiiL  7)  the  pronepoa  of  this 
Lepidus ;  but  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
have  been  his  abt/epos,  or  great-great-grandson. 
This  Lepidus  left  sever^  sons ;  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  either  tile  M.  Lepidus  Porcina,  who 
was  consul  B.  a  1 37,  or  the  M.  Lepidus  who  was 
consul  B.C.  126,  were  his  sons,  more  espedally  as 
Livy  mentions  one  of  his  sons,  M.  Lepidus  (ixxvii. 
43),  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers  m  B.  c  190:  the 
other  two  we  may  therefore  look  upon  as  his 
grandsons.  {Polyb.  ivL  34  [  Liv.  ixxi.  2,  18, 
sxxiL  7,  XXIV.  10,  24,  xnvL  2,  mriii.  42, 
xxxix.  9,  66 ;  Polyb.  uiii.  1 ;  Val.  Mat  vL  3, 
§  3;  Liv.  xL  4,2,  45,  46;  Val.  Max.  iv.  Z  {  1  ; 
Cic.  de  Prae.  Cons.  9  j  Liv.  Epit.  48,  comp.  il  51 
xU.  27,  xlJiL  16,  Efil.  46,  47  j  Polyb.  xxxi  "2  ) 
ThclbllowinocoiiLoCLopidnsreleretohis  mbas  y 
to  Egypt  mentioned  above,  and  to  his  act  ng  as  guai^ 
dian  of  Plolemy  V.  The  obverse  contmns  a  f  male 
head,  intended  ta  represent  the  dty  of  Al  xand  a, 
with  the  legend  Alexandhea,  and  the  e  rse 
Lepidus  placing  the  diadem  on  the  h  ad  E  the 
king,  with  the  legend  u.  LBPinvs  pont  uax. 
iVTOit  BBS.  s.  c.  Emm  the  ^t  that  Iicpidus  is 
here  described  as  pontifex  maximns,  and  ^lat  Vale- 
rius Maximua  (vi.  6,  g  1 ),  in  relating  his  guardian- 
ship, speaks  of  him  as  pontifes  maxnnus  and  twice 
consul,  P^hius  has  supposed  {Aanal.  voL  ii.  p. 
403)  that  Lepidus  must  have  been  gnardian  of  the 
Ptolemies  VJ.  and  VII. ;  but  Eckhel  (vol  v.  pp. 
I23~126)  has  very  ably  refuted  this  opinion,  and 
has  shown  that  this  coin  was  atruck  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Lepidus,  who  would  naturally 
introduce  m  the  legend  of  the  com  one  of  the  dis- 

period  subsequent  to  the  event  commemorated  on 


8.  M.  Aeuiltds  M'  f  M'  n  Lbpiuub,  sou 
probably  of  No.  6,  consul  b  c  168,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (if  A  xixiv  b),  and  m  the  Fasti. 
We  learn  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini  that  he  waa 
M'.  F.  M'.  N ;    finm  which  we  perceive  that  he 
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alleges. 

9.  M,  AKMiLiua  Lbpidub,  the  am  of  No,  7, 
uibune  of  the  Boldieta  in  tlio  wai  against  Anti- 
ocbas  tie  Great,  a  c.  19U,    (Liv.  mvli.  43.) 

10.  M.  AsuiLius  U.  V.  M.  H.  LEPiniis  Por- 
cine, son  pmbably  of  No.  fl,  and  grandson  of  No. 
7.  was  conaal  H.  c^  137.  He  was  sent  into  Spain 
in  his  conealship  to  aucceed  hlB  coU^agne  C  Hos- 
tiliiiB  Mancinna,  who  had  bean  defeated  by  the 
Numantines  [Mancinus]  i  and  while  he 
iviuting  Ibi  reinforcements  ftom  home,  as  iii 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attaoit  the  Numantines, 
ho  resolved  to  make  war  npon  the  Vaccaei,  under 
the  pielence  of  their  having  assisted  Ike  Numai 
tines.  This  he  did  merely  irom  tlie  dedre  of  dif 
tinguishing  himBelf;  and  the  senate,  immediately 
his  intention  became  known,  sent  deputies  to  cora- 
mand  him  to  desist  from  his  design,  as  they  depre- 
cated a  new  war  in  Spain,  after  experiencing  so 
many  disasters.  Lepidus,  however,  had  commenced 
the  war  before  the  deputies  arnved,  and  had  sum- 
moned to  hia  assistance  his  relation,  D.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  in  Further  Spiun,  and  was  a  general 
of  conaidarabie  experience  and  skill.  [Brutus, 
No,  15,  p.  SD9,  b.}  Notwithstanding  his  aid, 
Lepidus  was  unsuccessfuL  AfleF  laying  vreate  the 
open  country,  the  two  generals  laid  siege  to  Pal- 
hmlia,  ilia  capital  of  the  Vnccnei  (the  modem 
Palencia),  but  they  sulftred  so  dreadfully  from 
want  of  provisions,  that  tliay  were  obliged  to  rjuse 
the  siege ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  their  army 
was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat.  This 
llappened  in  the  proconanlship  of  Lepidus,  ^  c. 
13e  1  and  when  the  news  (eacbed  Rome,  Lepidus 

pay  a  fine.  (Appian,  Hiap.  BO — 83,  who  says 
that  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  consulship,  by 
.which  we  nmst  understand  proconanlship ;  Liv. 
JSpS.  66  (  Ores.  v.  5.)  Lepidns  waa  augur  in  B.  c. 
1 25,  when  he  waa  summoned  by  the  censers,  Cn. 
Servilins  Coepio  and  L.  Cassias  Longinus,  to  ac- 
cotmt  for  having  bnilt  a  house  in  too  magnificent  a 


iHSte.  Cicero,  who  had  read  his  speeches,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  ^e,  and  saya 
that  he  wna  the  first  who  introduced  into  Latin 
oratory  the  smooth  and  even  flow  of  words  and  the 
artificial  construction  of  sentences  which  diatin- 
guished  the  Greek.  He  helped  to  form  the  style 
of  Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  wera  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.  He  was, 
however,  very  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
Roman  institutions.  (Cic  Br^  25,  86,  97,  de 
Oral.  i.  1 0,  TatiuU.  L  it ;  Auctor,  ad  Heram.  iv.  6.) 
In  politics  Lepidns  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Tatical  party.     He  opposed  in  '  ' 

L.  CaBsius  I  ^ 
^  rs  trom  a  fragment  of  Pns 
cian(Tol.'i.  p.  *B6),tfint  Lepidus  spoke  in  fiivonr  of 
n  repeal  of  the  lex  Aemiha,  which  was  probably 
the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  the  coubuI,  M. 
Aemilius  Scauius  in  n.  c  IIS.  (Meyer,  Oralor. 
Horn.  JVffijBi,  p.!93,&c.2d.ed.) 

1 1.  M.  AsHiLTUs  M.  F.  M.  N.  LEPmua,  consul 
B.  c  126  (Cic.  Bnt.  38 ;  Obseqii.  89 ;  Oros.  v.  I  O.J, 
and  brother  apparently  of  No.  10,,  though  it  is 
ditiicnlt  to  account  {ot  theii  both  haTing  tho  same 
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12,  Q.  AEHittus  LBF1BU3,  (he  grandfiilher  of 
IiepidoB  the  triumvir,  must  have  been  either  a  sou 
or  grandson  of  No.  7.  [See  below.  No.  17.]  Bnt 
tho  dates  will  hardly  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he 
was  a  son.  Ho  was  therefore  probably  a  son  of 
No.  9,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  7, 

13.  M.  Aemilios  Q.  f.  M,  n,  Lrpidus,  the 
BonofNo-ll,  and  the  father  of  the  triumvir,  wna 
praetor  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  81,  where  he  earned  a 
character  by  his  ojipressions  only  second  to  that  of 
Vems.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  91.)  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Maiius  and  Sulla  he  hclongsd  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  and  acquired  considenible 
property  by  the  purchase  of  confiscated  estates  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  seised  with  the  ambition 
of  becoming  a  leader  of  tha  popular  piU-ty,  to 
which  post  he  might  perhaps  consider  himself  as  in 
seme  degree  entitled,  by  having  married  Appuleia, 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  tribune  Appnieios 
SatuminuB.  He  accordingly  sued  for  the  con- 
sulship in  B,  c  79,  in  opposition  to  Sulla ;  but 
the  latter,  who  had  resigned  hia  dictatorship  in 

blished  to  be  shaken  by  any  tiling  that  Lepidus 
could  do,  and  accordingly  made  no  efforts  to  oppose 
his  election.  Pompay,  moreover,  whose  VBuity 
was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  returning  a  caiididnto 
against  the  wishes  of  tha  all-powerful  Sulla,  ex- 
erted himself  warmly  to  secure  the  election  of 
Lepidus,  and  not  only  succeeded,  but  brought  him 
in  by  more  votes  than  his  colleague,  Q.  Luta^us 
Catulus,  who  belcnged  to  the  ruling  party.  Sulla 
iewed  all  these  proceedings  with  great  indiffer. 
nee,  and  contented  hunself  with  warning  Pompey, 
'hen  he  met  him  retnmmg  in  pnde  from  the  elec- 
ion,  that  he  liad  stiengthened  one  who  would  bs 

The  death  of  Sulla  in  the  following  year,  b,  c, 
78,  soon  after  Lepidus  aiid  Catulus  had  entered 
their  consulship,  determined  Lepidns  to  make 
[lie  hold  attempt  to  rescmd  the  laws  of  Sidla  and 
iverthrow  the  aristocratical  constituHon  which  he 
lad  established.  There  were  abundant  materiala 
iF  discontent  in  Italy,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  collect  a  numerous  army  ;  but  the  vie- 
_  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  loo  firmly 
secured  by  Sulla's  mililaiy  colonies  to  fear  any 
opts  that  Lepidus  niight  make,  since  he  did 

talent  to  lake  the  lead  in  a  great  revolution.  Ha 
,  moreover,  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  as- 
ce  of  Pompey,  who  remaned,  on  the  con- 
trary, firm  to  the  aristocracy.  The  first  movement 
of  Lepidus  waa  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  burial 
,1  Sulla  in  the  Campus  Martlas,  bnt  he  was  obliged 
.0  relinquish  this  design  through  the  opposition  of 
Pompev  He  next  f  mnrdly  proposed  several  laws 
with  the  object  of  abolisbng  Sulla  s  constitution, 
but  their  exact  provisions  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  We  know,  however,  that  he 
pmpo^d  to  recall  all  persona  who  had  been  pro- 
Bcnbed,  and  to  restore  to  them  tlieir  property, 
wh  ch  hid  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  partiea, 
"  '  a  measure  would  alone  have  thrown  all 
mle  confusion  again.  At  Kome  the  utmost 
agitation  prevailed  us    h       d    hrnise      n 

and    da  fr      d  h  ncy, 
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1  immedmlo  ontbreak  except  b;  inducing 
nsnla  to  iweai  that  they  would  not  lake 
s  BgaiTiBt  one  RoDther.  To  this  they  bath 
conaenced,  and  Lepidas  rJie  more  willingly^  hb  the 
«ath,  accoroing  to  hia  interprelatien,  only  bound 
liim  during  his  eonaulahip,  and  lie  had  now  time  to 
collect  Tesonrces  ibi:  the  coming  contest.  These 
the  eenale  itself  supplied  him  with.  They  had  in 
the  previous  year  voted  Italy  and  Further  G«ul  as 
the  consular  provinces,  wid  the  latter  had  feJleii  to 
If  pidos.  Anxious  now  to  remoro  him  from  Italy, 
^e  senate  ordered  him  tn  repair  to  his  province, 
uuiec  the  pretence  of  threatening  dangers,  and 
famished  him  with  money  and  supplies.  Lepidus 
left  the  city  ;  but  instead  oE  repairing  to  hia  pro- 
vince he  stopped  in  Etruria  and  collected  an  anny. 
The  senate  tberenpon  ordered  him  to  return  to  the 
city  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls  ;  but  he  would  not  truat  himself  in 
their  hands 


ivlEhont 


rayde 


e  foUon 


>n  either 
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B.  c  77,  LepiduB  was  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  aenale.  Without  WSJting  tor  the  forces  of  M. 
BrutUB,  who  had  espoused  his  cause  and  commanded 
in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  Lepidue  marched  straight  against 
Rome.  Here  Pompey  and  Catulus  were  prepared 
to  receive  him  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  dty,  in  the  Campus  Martiua, 
Lepidus  was  easily  defeated  sud  obliged  to  take  to 
flight.  While  Pompey  marched  against  Brutus  in 
Ciealpine  Gaul,  whom  he  overcame  and  put  to 
death  [Brutus,  No.  20],  Catulus  Mowed  Lepi- 
dus into  Etniiia.  Finding  it  impossible  to  hold 
his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  to  Sardiniaj  but  repnlaedeven 
in  this  island  by  the  pmpraetor,  he  died  shordj 
afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow,  which  is 'said  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  discovery  of  Ihe  infi- 
delity of  bis  wife.  The  aristocratical  party  used 
their  victory  with  great  moderation,  probably  from 
fear  of  driying  their  opponents  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  (Sail.  Hial.  lib.  1,  and  Fragm.  p.  19(1, 
in  Garlach^  ed.  mtn.  ;  Appian,  B.Cl  105,  107  ; 
Pint.  SM.  34,  SB,  Pimp.  16,  16  ;  Liv.  .E^  90  ; 
Flor.  iii.  23  ;  Oros,  v.  22  i  Eutrop.  vi.  6  ;  Tac 
Ais.  iii  27  i  SneL  Ones.  S,  5  ;  Cic  ai  Cat.  in.  10  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  36,  54  ;  Drumann's  ftom,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  339—346.) 

14.  Man.  AEurdiue  Mah.  f.  M.  h.  Lbfidus 
LiviiNua,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 

I.ivianus  shows,  was  eonBnl.B.c.  77,  with  D.Junius 
Brutus.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  in^uential  persons  who 
prevailed  upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  ^e  young 
Julius  Caesar.  He  felled  in  oblMning  the  consul- 
ship at  his  first  attempt,  because  be  tvaa  supposed, 
though  very  rich,  to  have  declined  the  tjfice  of 
aedile  in  order  to  avoid  the  expences  attending  it. 
(Suet.  Caen.  1  ;  Cic  Brat  47,  de  Qff.  ii.  17  ; 
Ohaeiin.  119  ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  7.  S  6.) 

15.  M'.  Aehilius  Mam.  f.  M.  n.  LKriDue, 
probably  likewise  a  son  of  No.  8,  was  conaul,  a  c. 
66,  with  L,  Volcatiua  Tnllus,  the  same  year  in 
which  Cicero  was  praetor.  He  is  mentioned  aeveral 
times  by  Cicero,  but  never  attained  much  political 
importance.  In  B.  c.  65,  he  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  iu^nst  C.  Cornelius,  whom  Cicero 

defended.     He  belor '        "    ' 

but  on  the  breaking 
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he  retired  to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  Here  be  was  in  almost  daily  in- 
tercourse with  Cicero,  from  whoso  letters  we  leani 

Pompey,  but  to  yield  to  Caesar  if  the  latter  whs 
likely  to  be  victorious.  He  eventually  returned  to 
Rome  in  March.  (Sail.  Cai.  18  i  Cic  m  CM.  L  6, 
firo  Sail.  4 ;  Dion  Casa.  xxivi.  25  ;  Ascon.  in 
Oaoiet  p.  66,  ed.  Orelii ;  Cic.  ad  AIL  vii,  13,  23, 
viii.  1,  6,  9, 16,  it  1.) 

16.  L.  Abuiuus  M.  f.  Q.  n.  FAULitra,  was  a 
son  of  No.  13,  and  a  brothor  of  M.  Lepidus,  the 
triumvir.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  67.)  His  surname  Paullus 
insKad  of  Lepidus  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
he  was  only  an  adopted  brother  of  the  tiiumvir  ; 
but  Drumann  has  shown  that  PauUua  >vaa  own 
brother  of  the  triumvir.  (Dmmann's  Rom,  vol.  i. 
p.  fi.)  The  surname  of  Paullua  was  probably  given 
him  by  his  lather  in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
Aemilius  Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  might  do  with  the  less  scruple,  as  Paullus 
appears  to  have  left  no  descendants  bearing  hia 
name.  Lepidus  might  therefore  naturally  desire 
that  this  fiunily  ahodd  be,  at  it  were,  again  revived 
by  one  of  his  sons  ;  and  to  show  the  more  honour 
to  the  name,  he  gave  it  to  his  eldest  son  ;  for  that 
L.  Paullus  was  older  than  his  brother  the  triumvir 
appears  almost  cerlain  from  the  respective  dales  at 
which  they  attained  the  offices  of  the  state.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  triumvir  must  have 
bsen  the  elder  from  his  bearing  the  praenoraen  of 
hia  father  ;  but  since  Lucius  was  the  piaenomen  of 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonhi,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  the  father  should  depart  on  this  oecaaon 
from  the  usual  Roman  practice  of  giving  hia  own 
praenomen  to  his  eldest  son. 

Since  Aemilius  Paullus  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  &mily  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  tbo 
Paulli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  aud  not  under 
Paullus. 

Aemilius  Paullus  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
his  fether,  but  commenced  bis  public  career  by 
warmly  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
B.C.  63,  according  to  the  Lex  Plautiadevi,aii  act 
which  Cicero  praised  aa  one  of  great  service  to  the 
stftte,  and  on  account  of  which  Paullus  incurred 
the  hatred  oftbe  popular  party.  He  must  then  have 
heen  quite  a  young  man,  tor  he  waa  not  quaestor 
till  three  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  during  his 
quaeslorship  in  Macedonia,  in  b.  c.  59,  under  the 
propraetor  C.  Oclavius,  that  he  waa  accused  by 
L.  Vettiua  as  one  of  the  persons  privy  to  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy  ngainst  the  life  of  Pompey.    He 


.  c.  57  as 


I  self  to 


tain  the  recall  of  Ciosro  &om  banjshraen 

In  his  aedileship,  B.  c.  55  P  ull  reeto  d 
of  the  ancient  basilicae  in  tb  middl  f  th  f  ru 
and  likewise  commenced  a  f       tia  rd 

naiy  size  and  splendour.  (0  d  Att.  lb) 
Respecting  these  basilicae,  wb  ch  ha  gi  isc 
to  considerable  dispute,  a  few  mark  are  m  d 
below,  where  a  coin  is  given      p    se  ti  g  t 

thera. 

In  B.C.  53,  Paullus  obia      d    b     pra  torsb  p 
but  not  until  the  month  of  J  ly        conset^  f 

the  disturbances  at  Borne,  wh  h  pre  ted  h 
elections  taking  place  till  tha  m  h  H  was 
chosen  consul  for  the  year  B  50  1  g  h  M 
Claudius  Marcellus,  as  one  of  tb  m  d  ten  d 
enemies  of  Caesar.    But  he  grievou;^  disappointed 
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hopes  of  the  sTiati>cratG  who  had  r 


the  consulship,  foe  Caesar  gained  him  on 
side  by  a  bril>a  of  1500  tiJenls,  which  he 
to  hfivfl  expended  on  the  completion  of  his  bFrailico. 
By  accepting  this  bribe  he  lost  the  confide 
all  parCieA,  and  accordiiigly  secma  to  have  ta> 
part  in  the  invil  war  between  Pompey  and  CasEoir. 
After  the  murder  of  the  laltei,  in  a  c.  H,  PauUus 
joined  the  aenatorial  party  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
eenators  who  declared  M.  Lepidue  a  public  enemy, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  s,  o.  43,  on  account  of  his 
havinr  joined  Antony ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
the  tiiumvirate  was  fbcmed  m  the  autumn  of  the 
eame  year,  his  name  vas  see  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  bis  oini  brother.  The  soldiers, 
howeier,  who  w:ere  appointed  to  kill  hinl,  allowed 
him  to  escape,  probably  with  the  conniTaoce  of  his 
brother.  He  passed  over  to  Bmtns  in  Asia,  and 
afler  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mdetus, 
Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triamvirs.  As 
he  is  not  mentioned  ag^n,  he  probably  died  soon 
afterwards.  (Sal],  OU.  31  ;  Schol,  Bob.  m  Vaiin. 
p.  320,  ed.  Oreffi  ;  Cic.  fe  Valin.  ■  10,  ad  Ait.  IL 
24,  ad  q,!.  Ft.o.  i,  pro  MU.S,  ad  Att.  ri.  1,  3, 
ad  Ftm.  viii,  4,  8,  10,  11,  iv.  12,  13  ;  Appian, 
B.  C  ii.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  rf.  43,  63  ,  Snel.  Cats. 
29  ;  Pkt.  Caes.  29,  Poaip.  SB  ;  Lit.  Ej^  120  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  Dion  Caas.  xlrii.  6  i 
VeU.  Pat.  ii.  67.) 
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of  Ifwae  basilicae.  Cicero's  letter  Q.  c.)  certainly 
speais  as  if  the  new  basilica  were  to  be  built  by 
Paullns  at  CateAT'e  expense;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  that  the  statement  of  Appian  {B.  C.  ii.  26)  and 
Plntarch  (floes.  29),  that  Paullua  was  bribed  by 
CaesaF  in  his  conanlahrp  with  a  anm  of  1600 
talents,  and  that  he  expended  ^]&  upon  the  basilica 
Aemilia,  »  not  qaite  correct.  The  m'  tak  h  w 
erer,  is  a  very  natural  one  (  for  thouglk  00 

laIentB,might hayebeenappropriated to  h  ere 
of  the  new  basilica,  anbaequent  wn         w  old 
naturally  suppose  that  the  money  had  be 
ponded  upon  the  building  which  bore 
Aemiliua  Paullus  in  their  own  time.    F  rth 

discussion  of  this  subject,  which  hard]    be      gs 
tho  present  work,  the  reader  is  referred       Be  k 

('•■) 

his  own  eiLpeuse  byPanltusAemlhua  Lepldus  [No. 
19],  the  son  of  the  present  article,  and  dedicated  in 
his  consnlsbip,  B.  c.  34  (Dion  Cass.  ilix.  42).  It  was 
burnt  down  twenty  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  1 4,  by  a 
fite,  which  ileo  destroyed  tho  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
was  rebuilt  nominally  by  Paullus  Lepidus,  but  m 
reality  by  Angnstus  and  the  friends  of  Paullus 
(Dion  (ass  liy  24)  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnihcent  one  ,  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  were  espcciiily  celcbcated  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXVI  15,  24)  It  was  again  repaired  by  Lepidua 
[No  31]  m  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  n.  23  {Tac 
Ar«.  iii.  72). 

17.  M.  Ahmilius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  t-EPinna,  the 
triumvir,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding  [No. 
16],  and  the  son  of  No.  13.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  tho  pontifex  maximus,  M.  Aemilius 
LepiduE,  consul  tn  b.c  1S7  and  175,  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
abny>os  or  great-grandson  of  the  latter,  as  Cicero 
calls  him  [see  No.  7]. 

M.  Lepidus  is  first  mentioned  in  the  , 


It  has  been  already  seen  that  Cicero  says  {ad 
AIL  iv.  16)  that  Aerailms  Paullua  restored  a 
basilica  in  die  forum,  and  also  commenced  a  new 
one.  The  former  must  have  been  the  same  as  the 
one  originally  built  by  the  censors  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  in  a.  c  179.  As 
M.  Fulvius  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  share 
in  its  construction  (Liv.  xl.  5!),  it  was  generaUy 
called  the  Fulvia  basilica  (Plut  Caea.  29),  somo- 
times  the  Aemilfflet  Fulvia  (Varr  £.  Z.  vi.  2),  but 
after  the  restoration  by  Aemilius  Paullns,  it  was 
.liways  called  the  Basilica  Paulh  or  Aeinilin.  The 
restoration  of  this  basilica  was  almost  completed  in 
B.C.  B4,  the  year  in  whiohCicerD(i.  a)  was  writing. 
But  tlie  question  where  the  new  one  waa  built  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  answer.  Most  modem  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  two  basihcae  were  bnilt  by 
the  ude  of  one  another  in  the  forum  ;  but  this 
seems  hardly  poasibh;  to  have  been  the  ease,  dnce 
we  never  find  mention  of  moi'e  than  one  lasilica 
Aamilia  or  Paulli  in  all  the  ancient  writers.  (Tac. 
Am,.  iiL  72  !  Plin.  II.N.  xxivi.  IS,  24  ;  Stat. 
Silv.  L  1.  2S  1  Pint  Caea.  29,  Galb.  26  j  Dion 
Ca«».  Jtlix.  42,  Kv.  24  j  Appian,  B.  O.  ii.  26.) 
Becker,  therefore,  aupposes  {Hmadi.  der  Rata.  Al- 
terASmer.  vol  i.  pfi  301—306)  (hat  the  new  build- 
ings whieh  Paullus  commenced,  was  the  same  as 
the  one  afterwards  called  the  aieiliea  Julia,  more 


:,  after 


the  death  of  Clodiue,  ftir  the  purpose  of  holdmg  the 
comitia.  Rome  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy ; 
and  hecausa  Lepidus  refused  to  hold  the  comitia 
for  the  election  of  the  consuls,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  first  intorrex  Co  dn  so,  his 
house  waa  attacked  by  the  Clodian  mobs,  and  he 
himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  hfe.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  die  civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  b.  c  49,  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor, 
joined  the  party  of  the  latter  ;  and  as  the  consuls 
had  fied  with  Pompoy  from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as 
piaetor,  was  the  highest  magistrate  remaining  in 
Italy.  Caesar  accordingly,  when  he  set  out  Tor 
Sp^,  to  carry  on  the  war  ^^nat  Afraniua  and 
Petreiui,  left  lepidus  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
city,  though  he  really  depended  upon  Antony  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  Italv.  During  Caesar's 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  coinilia, 
in  which  tho  former  was  ^pointed  dictator,  who 
was  thus  able  to  hold  the  consular  comitia,  which 
it  would  have  been  imposHble  for  a  praetor  to 
have  done. 

the  following  year,  b.  c.  48,  Lopidus  lereived 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  here  displayed  both  the  vanity  and 
avarice  which  marked  his  character.  Haying  com- 
pelled the  proconsul  Q.  Cassins  Lon^nus,  in  Fur- 
ther Spidn,  and  hia  quaestor  M.MaicelluB,  who  were 
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malting  var  upon  one  another,  to  fay  down  their 
nnna,  he  assumed  tlie  title  of  impcrator,  though 
ha  had  not  stnitk  a  blow.  On  hb  return  to  Rome 
D.  c  47,  CaeeaF  gratified  his  vanity  withatiinmpb, 
though  the  only  1xDp)iie9  he  could  display,  says 
Dion  CaesiuB  (xliiL  1),  was  tlie  money  of  which 
ho  had  robbed  the  proTince.  In  the  canrse  of  the 
same  year  Caesar  made  him  bis  magpater  squitum, 
and  in  the  next  year,  B,  c.  46,  hia  colleague  in  the 
consulship.  He  was  likewise  nominated  magister 
eq_Liituin  by  Caesar  for  the  aecond  and  third  times  in 

In  B.  c.  4*  LepiduB  received  &om  Caesar  the 
government  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and  Neaxet  Spain, 
hut  had  not  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  at 
the  lime  of  the  dictnlor's  death.  Me  was  then 
coUectuig  troopB  lor  hia  provincea,  and  the  C01I- 
Bpiialors  bad  thei:e£ixre  proposed  to  murder  bun  as 
well  as  Antony  with  the  dictator  ;  but  this  project 
was  overruled.  On  the  evening  before  the  fetal 
15th  of  March  Caesar  had  supped  with  Lepidus 
{Appian,  B.C.  iL  115), and  he  waaprnsent  on  the 
following  day  m  the  euria  of  Pompey,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  saw  Caesar  fell  by  the 
defers  of  bis  asaassina. .  (Plot  Coeir.  67  ;  the  state- 
ment of  Appian,  B.G.  ii.  1 1 8,  and  Dion  Casaina  xhv. 
22,  that  Lepidua  was  not  preaent,  is  leaa  probable). 
Lepidna  h^tily  stole  away  from  the  senate  house 
with  the  Dtber  &ienda  of  Caesar,  and  oflec  con- 
cealing bunself  for  a  few  hours,  repaired  to  his 
troops,  the  possession  of  which  in  the  neichbourhood 
of  Kome,  seemed  almost  to  place  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands.  Accordingly,  in  the  night  of 
the  I£th  of  March,  he  took  possession  of  (he 
forum  with  his  soldiers,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
iug  addressed  the  people  to  esasperate  them  against 
the  murderers  of  the  dictator.  Antony,  however, 
dissuaded  him  irom  resorting  to  violence,  and  in 
the  negotiations  which  followed  with  the  ariatociaoy 
Lcpldua  adapted  all  the  views  of  the  former.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  party  to  the  hollow  rccandliation 
which  took  place  between  the  aristocracy  aud 
Caesar's  friends.  In  return  for  the  support  which 
Antony  had  received  from  Lepidus,  he  allowed 
the  latrer  to  be  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  which 
dignity  had    become   vacant  by  Caeaar's  death ; 

Antony   betrothed    hia    daughter   to   the   son   of 
Lepidus.      As  Antony  had  ho  further  occasion  for 

nf    Gaul  and  Spain,  with   the  special  object   of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  8ei.  Pompey  and 
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Antony's  suggestion, 
draw  Pompey  fi™n  Spain  and  induce  him  to  oomi 
to  Rome,  that  he  nught  thus  have  deprived  th< 
senate  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  Ibrces,  in  cast 
of  the  civil  war  breaking  out  again.  The  senali 
did  not  see  through  Antony's  design  ;  Lepidur 
succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  accordingly  receivet 
marks  of  honour  from  both  parties ;  the  senate  or 
the  28th  of  November,  on  the  propoaitionof  Autony, 
voted  him  a  supplicatio. 

Shortly  afterivards  an  open  rupture  occurred 
between  Anfony  and  the  senate.  Antony  had 
obtained  from  the  people  the  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  D.  Brutus  then  held,  and  which  he 
refused  to  surrender  to  huu  [BnuruB,  No,  17]. 
Antony  accordingly  marched  againat  him,  and  as 
the  latter  was  unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field,  he 
threw  himself  into  Mutlna,  which  was  forthwith 


besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  espoused  the 
ide  of  BiTitus,  and  were  now  exceedingly  anxious 
0  induce  Lepidus  to  join  them,  as  he  had  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  could 
easily  crush  Antony  if  be  pleased.  Under  the 
pretence,   therefore,   of    showing  him   addiUonal 

to  lay  dowii  his  arms,  the  senate,  on  the  proposition 
of  Cicero,  voted  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lepidus, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  imperator. 
Lepidus,  however,  hesitated  what  part  to  t^,  and 
seems  to  have  bean  annioua  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  contest  between  Antony  and  the  senate,  beiora 
committing  himself  mrevocably  to  either  party. 
He  did  not  even  thank  the  senate  for  their  decree 
in  hia  boDonr  ;  and  when  they  requested  him  to 
march  into  Italy  and  assist  the  consuls  Bii-tius  and 
Pansa,  in  raising  the  siege  of  Mutina,  he  only  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  across  the  Alps  under  the 
command  of  M.  Silvanus,and  to  him  he  gave  such 
doubtful  ordera  that  Silvauns  thought  it  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  his  general  that  hia  soldiers  should 
fight  for  rather  than  against  Antony,  and  accord- 
ingly joined  the  latter.  Meantime,  Lepidus  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Cicero  and  the  aristocracy,  by 
writing  to  the  senate  to  recommend  peace.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  April, 
the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mutina,  which  compelled  Antony  to  raise  the  siege 
and  lake  to  flight.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  the 
remains  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  straight  to 

neutral  positionany  longer,  united  his  army  to  that 
of  Antony  on  tbe  28th  of  May.  The  senate, 
therefore,  on  the  30th  of  June,  proclaimed  Lepidus 
apuWioenemy,  and  ordered  his  statue  to  be  thrown 
down.  The  young  Oetavian  still  continued  to  act 
nominally  with  the  senate  ;  but  with  hia  usual 
penetraUon  he  soon  saw  that  the  senate  would  be 
unable  to  resist  the  strong  force  that  was  collecting 
on  the  other  »de  of  the  Alps,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  desert  the  falling  side.  For  besides  theic  own 
troops  Lepidus  and  Antony  were  now  joined  by 
Asinins  Pollio,  the  govei'nor  of  Further  Spain,  and 
by  L.  MunatiuB  Plancus,  the  governor  of  Ftuther 
Gaul,  and  were  preparing  to  croas  the  Alps  with 
a  most  formidable  army.  In  August  Oetavian 
ccmpelTed  the  senate  to  allow  him  to  be  elected 
consul,  and  likewise  to  repeal  Hie  decrees  that  had 
been  made  against  Lepidus  and  Antony ;  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October  he  had  the 
celebrated  interview  at  Bononia,  between  Lepidus 
and  Antony,  which  resulted  m  the  formation  of 
the  triumvirate.  [AuQtlSTUS,  p.  425,  b.]  In  the 
division  of  the  provinces  among  the  biumvirs, 
Lepidus  obtained  Spam  and  Narbonese  Gaul,  which 

that  he  might  remain  in  It^y  next  year 'as  consul, 
while  the  two  other  triumvirs  prosecuted  the  war 
against  Bmtus  and  Casaius.  Of  bis  large  army  he 
was  only  tcielain  three  legions  for  l^e  protection  of 
Italy  5  the  remaining  seven  were  divided  between 
Oetavian  and  Antony.  Thus  Lepidus  was  to  phiy 
idary  part  in  the 


this  he  seems  to  have  been  contented,  for  he  i 
displayed  any  love  of  enterprise.    In  the  pro- 
scription-lists which  were  published  on  the  return 

of  his  own  brother  Paullus,  as  has  been  already 
related.  [Seeabove,p.  rGli.a.]  Shortly  afterwardai 
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tlebmled  a 
^      :atio  wludi 
the  aenate  !iad  vnted  «.  yeai'  previously. 

In  B,  0.  42  Lepidua  renuuned  in  Rome  at  consul ; 
and  in  tbe  fresh  diviaion  of  the  provinces,  made 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  after  the  battle  of 
Phihppi  Ht  tbe  close  of  this  year,  Lepidus  was  de- 
prived of  his  provinces,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
having  had  treasonable  intercourse  with  Sei^  Pom- 
pey  ;  bat  it  nas  amtnged  that,  in  case  he  should 
be  proved  innocent  of  lie  crime  laid  to  hie  charge, 
he  should  receive  Africa  as  a  compensation  for  the 
provincea  laien  from  him  ;  so  soon  did  Octavian 
and  Antony  m^e  him  feel  that  he  was  their  sub- 
ject rather  than  them  equal.  The  triumvirs  were 
unable  to  prove  anything  against  I^pidns,  but  it 

that  Octavian  allowed  Lepidus  to  take  possession 
of  his  province,  and  he  probably  would  not  have 
obtained  it  even  then,  had  not  Octavian  been 
anitious  to  attach  Lepidua  to  hia  interests,  in  case 
of  a  rupture  between  himself  and  Antony.  Lepidus 
remained  in  Afiiea  fill  a  c.  38.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  triumvirate  in  b,c  37,  for  another  five  years, 
Lepidus  had  been  included,  though  he  had  now 
lost  all  tea!  power.  Jn  the  following  year,  b.  c  36, 
Octaviui  summoned  him  to  Sicily  to  assist  him  in 
the  war  agiunet  Sex.  Pompey,    Lepidus  obeyed,  but 

to  make  an  ^rt  to  acquire  Sicily  for  hunself  and 
regain  hia  lost  power.  He  left  Africa  on  the  f  st 
of  July,  B.  0.  S6,  and  on  hie  arrival  in  Sicily  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  hia  own  account,  vnthout  consult- 
ing Octavian.  He  first  subdued  Lilybaeum  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  then  maiched  against 
Mesaana,  which  he  aleo  conquered.  The  eight 
Pompeian  l^ona,  which  formed  the  gatrieon  of 
the  latter  town,  jomed  him,  eo  that  his  army 
now  amounted  to  tweniy  legions.  Lepidus,  there- 
fore, felt  himself  strong  enough  to  asflume  a  threaten- 
ing position,  and  accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of 
"       ■    ,  claimed  Sicily  for  I '      "      ' 


survived  tii 

Lepidus  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  no  de- 
ting  great  crimes  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
incapable  of  performing  any  noble  acta.  He  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  and,  like  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries, was  little  scrupulous  about  the  means 
of  acqmring  it.  Neither  in  war  nor  In  peace  did 
he  eihibit  any  dis^guiahed  abiUtiea  ;  but  that  he 
was  not  ao  contemptible  a  character,  as  he  is  drawn 
by  Drumann,  seems  pretty  certain  from  the  reaped 
with  which  he  was  always  treated  by  that  ^eat 
judge  of  men,  Julius  Caesar.  It  seems  clear  that 
Lepidus  was  fond  of  ease  and  repose,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  possessed  abilities  capabre  of 
etecting  much  more  than  he  ever  did. 

Hia  wife  was  Jnnia,  the  sister  of  the  M.  Brntos 
who  killed  Caesar.     [Junia,  No.  2.J 

(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Lepidus  are 
given  m  Orelli,  OwjiB,  T\ill.  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  16  j 
Appian.  B.  C  lib.  iL  iii.  v, ;  Dion  Csss.  lib.  xh— 
xHk.;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  64,  80  i  Flor.  iv.  6,  7  s  Liv. 
JSpit.  119. 120,129;Siiet:  Octnv.  16,  31  ;  Sem  i^ 
Oem.  I  10.) 


.  of  the  t 


IF  eeemed  inevitable.  But  Lepidi: 
)t  possess  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers;  Octavian 
und  means  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance, 
id  at  length,  feeling  sore  of  support  from  a  nu- 
erouB  body  of  them,  adopted  ono  day  the  bold 
■    '  n  of  riding  into  the  very  tamp  of  Lepidua, 


hngnpon 


e  their 


\  Althoi^h  this  daringattempt  did 
lot  immediately  succeed,  and  Octavian  was  obliged 
0  retire  with  a  wound  in  bis  breast,  yet  it  had 
eventually  the  desired  eilect  Detachment  after 
letachment  deserted  Lepidua,  who  found  hiraaelf 
it  last  obliged  to  surrender  to  Octavian.     All  his 


jourage  n 


ook  him 


and  threw  himself  lietbre  the  kneep  of  Octavian 
begging  for  his  life.  This  Oclavian  giantcd  him 
but  he  deprived  himof  his  triumvirate,  his  army 

live  at  I 

Thus  ended  the  public  life  of  Lejndns.  After  the 
conspiracy  of  his  aon  against  the  life  of  Augustus 
at  the  Urae  of  the  battle  of  Actlum  (see  below), 
Lejodus  was  ordered  to  return  to  Rome ;  and, 
though  he  had  not  been  privy  to  it,  he  was  treated 
by  Augustus  with  the  ntroosl  indignity.     Still  the 


irand  r 


ikk,  and  the  insults  t 


18.  SciFio,  a  brother  of  the  two  preceding  [Nos. 
16  and  17],  and  a  son  of  No.  18,  must  have  been 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Scipios.  He  fell  in  battle 
in  the  war  of  bis  father  against  the  arietooratical 
party,  B.  0.77.     (Oros.  v.  32.) 

19,  PiOLDS  Aewiliub  L.  f.  Ml  n.  LbftduB, 
the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  [No.  16],  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded.  His  name  is 
variously  given  by  the  ancient  writers  A^talijfs 
PasUaa,  or  Paulha  Aemilaa,  or  Aemiliaa  Lepidus 
PauUtis,  but  Paullm  Aenalhis  Lepidjia  seems  to  be 
the  more  correct  form.  He  probably  fled  with  his 
father  to  lirutuB,  and  aeema  to  have  been  entrusted 
by  the  latter  with  the  defence  of  Crete;  for  we  find 
him  after  the  death  of  Brutus  joining  the  remnanu 
of  the  republican  party  with  the  Cretan  troops,  and 
sailing  with  them  into  the  Ionian  sea.  He  must 
subsequently  have  made  his  peace  with  the  trimn- 

compaign  gainst  Ses,  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  B.C. 
S6.  In  B.  c.  34  he  obtained  the  considship,  but 
only  as  consul  enlf^tus,  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
dedicated  the  basilica  Aemilia,  which  had  been 
originally  erected  by  hia  father  [see  p.  766],  but 
which  he  had  rebuilt.  Tn  B.  c  22  he  was  censor 
with  L.  Munatiua  Plancua,  with  whom  he  could 
not  agree,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity. 
Dion  Cassias  seems  to  havo  confounded  him  with 
liie  lather  in  saying  that  the  censor  had  been  for- 
merly proscribed ;  it  is  not  impoesible,  however, 
that  the  son  may  have  been  proscribed  ahmg  willi 
hie  iiither,  although  no  other  writer  menUons  the 
feet,  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  1;  Suet.  Orfan.  IB  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xHi.  42,  liv.  2 ;  Vett  Pat.  ii.  96  ; 
Properl.  iv.  U.  67.) 


ibyC(>OgIC 


LEPIDU8, 
The  wife  of  Faullua  Aemiliue  Lepidas  ma  Cor- 
nelia, the  daughter  oF  Cornelius  Sdpjo  and  of 
Sciibomo,  wlio  was  BubeequeQtly  tbe  wife  of  Aa- 
gUEtus.  She  was  tbiis  the  Btep-danghlei'  of  Au- 
gQstus,  and  her  family  became  still  more  cloaely 
cnnneotod  vith  tlie  impeiial  house  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  her  sobb,  L.  Aemilms  Paullua  [No.  22], 
to  a  daughter  of  Jnlia,  who  waa  ber  half-aialer, 
being  the  dangliter  of  Augustus  and  Scribonm. 
Theie  is  an  elegy  of  Propertius  (iir.  II),  in  which 
Cornelia  is  represented  as  consoling  bee  husband 
PaulluB  on  aecoutit  of  her  death.  She  there  speaks 
of  having  died  in  the  consulship  of  her  brother  (ir. 
11.  65),  vho  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  whn  was  consnl  in  b.  c.  16.  Thna  a 
contiadiellon  arises  betvreen  Velleina  Pateroulns 
(iL  95)  and  Dion  Cassina  (Iir.  S)  on  tbe  one  band, 
and  Propertius  on  the  other,  as  the  two  former 
wrilera  aay  that  Paullua  died  dnring  hie  censorship. 
Perhaps,  boweter,  the  brother  of  Cornelia  may  not 
have  been  the  consul  of  B,  c,  16,  but  one  of  the 
consuls  su^cti,  not  mentioned  in  the  Fasti. 
Paullas  had  by  Comsliii  three  children,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  [Not,  23,  33,  24],  to  all  of  whom 
Propertina  alludes.  Tbe  daughter  was  born  in  tlie 
censorship  other  father  (Propert-  iv.  II,  67),  and 
if  Paullus  really  died  in  his  censorship  there  could 
have  been  only  a  very  short  interval  between  bis 
wife's  death  and  his  own.  The  annexed  coin  pro- 
bably has  reference  to  this  Panllua  Aemilius  Iie- 
pidus :  it  baa  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  Concordia 
ivith  PAVi:i,VH  LKPtDVS  coNCOttniA,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  trophy  with  aeyer^  figiiree,  and  the  words 
TEB  PAVLLVS.  The  roTerse  refers  to  the  victory 
of  the  celebiated  L.  Aeralliua  Paollus  over  Perseus: 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  trophy  stands  Aemilius 
Paulina  himself,  and  on  the  lel^  Perseus  and  bia 
two  sons.  Ter  may  refer  to  his  triumph  lastuig 
tliree  days,  or  to  his  having  enjoyed  three  dilForent 
triumphs.     (Comp.  Eokhel,  vol  v.  pp.  iSO;  131.) 


There  is  another  coin  of  Paullus  Aemilius  Le- 
pidas, with  tbe  same  obverse  as  the  one  given 
aijove,  hut  wiSi  tho  reverse  representing  the  Soii- 
bonian  puteal,  which  we  find  on  £he  coins  of  the 
Scribonian  gens  [aee  Liao],  and  with  the  legend 
PVTEJL  SCBIEON.  LIEO.  ThU  emblem  of  the 
Scribonla  gens  waa  used  on  account  of  the  wife  of 
Paullus  being  tbe  daughter  of  Serihonja,  who  had 
then  become  the  wife  of  Augustus,  as  ia  stated 
above. 

30.  M.  Abmilius  Lbpiqus,  the  son  of  the 
triiunvir  [No.  17]  and  Junia,  formed  a  conspiracy 
in  H.  c.  30,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Octo- 
vian  on  bis  return  to  Rome  after  tho  battle  of 
Actium ;  bnt  Maecenaa,  who  had  iJiarge  of  the 
city,  became  ac^^u^nted  with  the  plot,  seized 
Lepidua,  without  creating  any  diatuibance,  and 
sent  him  to  Oclavian  in  the  East,  who  put  him  to 
death.  His  father  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy, 
bnt  his  mother  was  privy  to  it.  [Jimu,  No.  3.] 
Velleiua  Paterculus,  who  never  speaks  favourably 
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of  any  of  the  enemies  of  Oclavian,  describes  Le- 
pidua aa  "juvenia  foima  quam  mente  melior." 
Lepidus  was  married  twice.:  hia  first  wife  was 
Antonia,  the-daughter  of  the  triumvir  [AbtoNia, 
No.  4],  and  bis  second  Servilia,  who  put  on  end  to 
her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  husband  was  discovered,  (Veil. 
Pat  ii.  83  ;  Appian,  B.  C  iv.  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
15;  Suet  Octav,  19  ;  Liv.  Epit.  133;  Senec.  i^ 
Clem.  9,  De  Bret.  F7(fla,  i.  9.) 

21.  Q.  Aekhhis  Lepidus, consul  B.C  21  witli 
M.  Lollins.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  6  ;  Hor.  S^i.  i  20. 
23.)  It  appears  from  an  inscription  quoted  ander 
FABiiiGins[VohlLp.l32,b],thBtheandLot1iua 
repaired  the  Fabiician  bridge.  The  descent  of  this 
X/epidua  is  quite  uncertain  :  the  conjectuie  of  Dni- 
mann  {(fsa^  Boms,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  that  he  was  s 
son  of  ^e  triumvir  is  in  itself  improbable ;  and  we 
find  besides  that  he  is  called  in  inscriptions  M'.  F., 
and  not  M.  f. 

33.  L.  Abmii-ics  Pauii,u8,  the  son  of  Paullua 
Aemilius  Lepidus  [No.  19]  and  Cornelia,  married 
Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  beii^  a 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Julia,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Augustus.  Paullus  is  therefore  called 
the  pniirener  of  Augustus.  As  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  was  the  balf-eiater  of  Cornelia  [see 
above,  No.  19],  Paullua  married  his  first  cousin. 
He  was  consul  in  i.  d.  1  with  C.  Caesar,  hia  vWs 
brother,  and  the  grandson  of  Ai^ustus  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  close  connection  with  the  imperial 
fiimily,  he  naverlbeleas  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
sg^nst  Augustus,  of  the  particulars  of  which  wa 
are  not  informed.  (Propert  iv,  11.  63  ;  Suet  Oct. 
19,64;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  Ind.)  Respecting  Julia, 
the  wife  of  PauUns,  see  Jiiiii,  No.  7. 

3S.  M.  AsMttiUS  Lbpidus,  tbe  brother  of  No. 
33,  waa  consul  a.  u.  6  with  L.  Arrantina.  (Propert, 
iv,  11.63;  Dion  Cass.  Iv,  35.)  Instead  of  con- 
spiring against  Augnstua,  Uke  bis  brother,  he  seems 
always  to  have  lived  on  the  moat  intimate  terms 
with  him.  He  waa  employed  by  Augustus  in  the 
war  ;^inat  tbe  Dalmaliana  in  A-n.  9.  (Veil  Pat 
11114,  115;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  12.)  When  Augustus 
shortly  before  his  death  waa  speakingof  theKoman 
nobiea,  whose  abilities  would  qualify  them  for  tho 
supreme  power,  or  whose  ambition  would  prompt 
them  to  aspire  to  it,  he  described  Lepidus  as  "  capai 
led aspenHtnj."  (Tae..(4Bn.i,  13,)  Thehighostima- 
tionin  which  he  was  held  by  Augustus  he  continued 
to  enjoy  even  with  the  jealous  and  suspidaus  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  although  he  took  no  part  in  the  fulsome 
flatleriee  which  the  senate  were  continually  pre- 
senting to  the  emjperor,  and  uaed  his  influence  in 
the  cause  of  jastice,  yet  such  was  hia  prudence, 
that  he  did  not  fiirfeit  the  fevour  of  Tiberiua.  The 
nraisea  bestowed  upon  him. by  Velleiua  Paterculua 
\L  e.),  which  would  not  of  themselves  be  of  much 
value,  as  this  writer  always  speaks  favourably  of 
the  friends  of  Augustus,  are  confirmed  by  tho 
weightier  authority   of  Tacitus,   who  bears  the 


d  wisdorr 


Lepidus.    (Tae.  Am.  iv.  20.) 

The  name  of  M.  Lepidus  occurs  several  times  in 
Tacitus,  and  must  be  carefully  diatinguiahed  from 
■  . of  M'.  Lepidas  [«eeNo,SS],withwhich  it  isfre- 
■    d  editions 

Tacitua  at  the  accession  of  Tiberiua,  A.  D.  1 4,  ae;it  in 
A.  D.  31,  when  he  declined  the  proconsulate  of 
Africa,  imd  also  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  in  tho 
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same  year  respecting  the  punishment  of  C.  LulOiiuB 

lie  was  appointed  govemorof  the  province  of  Aaii  , 
and  lastly  in  i.n.  33,  which  was  the  yesc  of  his 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  13,  iiL  36,  SO,  iv.  20,  66,  ri. 
S70  It  was  this  M.  Lepidus  who  repaired  the 
Aemilia  Basilica  in  a.  d.  22  (Tac  Atof.  jii.  72), 
as  IB  mentioned  above,     [No.  16.] 

Q4.  Aeuilia  LiFiDA.  [Lbpida,  No.  1.} 
25.  M'.  AEMjtius  Q.  F.  LKPjnns,  the  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  21,  was  consnl  with  T.  Sta — 
Taurus  in  A.  d.  11,  (Dion  Cass.  M.  26.)  He 
he  carefully  distinguished  &om  his  contemporaiy 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
confounded.  [See  No,  23.]  Thongh  we  cannot 
trace  the  descent  of  this  M'.  Lepidus  [see  No.  21], 
yet  among  his  ancestors  on  the  female  ride  were 
L.  Sulla  and  Cn.  Pompey.  (Tac  Ann.  iiL  22.) 
It  is  perhaps  this  M'.  Lepidus  who  delended  PJso 
in  A.  D.  SO  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  Lepidus 
who  defended  his  sisler  latec  in  the  same  year. 
[Lbpida,  No.  S.]  In  a.  □.  21  he  obtained  the 
province  of  A^a,  but  Sez.  Pompey  declared  in  the 
senate  that  Lepidus  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it, 

Pompey,  maintjuning  that  Lepidus  was  of  an  easy 
rather  than  a  slothful  character,  and  that  the 
n  which  be  had  lived  on  hia  small  patri- 


nonyw 


(Tac 


.2.) 


^rthan 


,  sister  of  No.  25.     [Le- 
PinA,No.2.] 

.  27.  Aehilius  Lbpidub,  the  son  of  L.  Aenulius 
Paullus  [No.  22]  and  Jnlia,  the  granddaughlec  of 
Augustus.  He  was  conacquenlly  the  great-gcandBon 
of  Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the 
emperor  Cal^ula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most 
ahameful  connection.  So  great  a  fevourite  was  he 
with  Caligula,  that  the  latter  allowed  him  to  hold 
the  public  offices  of  tiie  state  five  years  before  the 
legal  age,  and  promised  him  to  meke  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire.  He  moreover  gave  him  in 
msi'dage  his  favourite  sister  SrusiDa  [Dkusilla, 
No.  3],  and  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with 
hia  otiier  sisters,  Agrippma  ^d  Livilla.  Bui, 
notwithstanding  all  these  maiks  of  bvour,  Caligula 
pnl  him  to  death,  A.  D.  39,  on  the  pretezt  of  hia 

Suet.  Col  24,  36  ;  cora'p.  Tac.  Ana.  liv.  2,)  ' 

2S.  Abmilia  Lepida,  sister  of  No.  27,  and 
wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.    [Lepida,  No.  3.] 

29.  AsHiLiA  Lepida,  daughter  of  No.  23, 
and  wife  of  Dmsus,  son  of  Gerraanicns.  [Lkpida, 
No.  i.i 

LEPIDUS,  an  author  of  unknown  date,  wrote 
in  Greek  an  abridgnment  of  history,  of  which  Ste- 
phanoa  of  Byzantium  quotes  tlie  Arst  and  eighth 
hooks  (s.vu.  Teyia,  BevdpnTis,  Xriifirai). 

LEPO'BIDS,  by  birth  a  Gaui,  embraced  the 
rnonaatic  life,  under  the  auspices  of  Cassianus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fiiih  century,  at  MEuroilles, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  purity  and 
holiness,  until  hs  became  the  advocate  of  the  double 
heresy  that  man  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Divine 
grace,  and  that_ChriBt  was  bom  with  a  hut 


nvmg   t 


consequence  of  these  doctrinea,  he  betook  himself 
to  Africa,  where  he  became  &m11iac  with  Aurelins 
and  St.  Augustine,  by  whose  instructions  be  pro- 
fited 30  much,  that  he  not  only  became  convinced 


of  Ills  errors,  but  drew  up  a  solemn  recantation 
addressed  to  Proculus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  and 
Cjlhnnius,  bishop  of  Aix,  while  four  African  pre- 
lates bore  testimony  to  the  dncority  of  bis  con- 
version, and  made  inlercesuon  on  his  behalf. 
Although  now  reinstated  in  hia  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, Leporina  docs  not  seem  to  have  returned  to 
his  native  country  ;  but  laying  aside  the  profession 
of  a  monk,  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  St.  Augus- 
tine abont  A.  D.  425,  and  appeara  to  be  the  same 
Leporins  so  warmly  praised  in  the  discourse  De 
Vila  rf  MoribM  (JsraonHB.  We  know  nothing 
fnrlher  regardmg  his  career  except  that  he  was  still 
ahve  in  430.     (Cassianus,  de  Tstarn.  L  4.) 

The  work,  to  which  we  have  alluded  ahove,  and 
which  is  still  extant,  nnder  the  title  LSidlus 
Emendtdioais  dm  Sa^oeHmm  ad  ^jisapoi  Gal- 
Uoe,  sometimes  with  the  addition,  OosfisaioseiH 
Fidei  CathoUcae  contoiena  de  Myderio  InctirnfUifmis 
ClmsH,  cam  Erroris  priitmi  Deteslatiatie^  was  held 
in  very  high  estimation  among  ancient  divines,  and 
its  author  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  iirmest  bul- 
warlu  of  orthodoxy  sgiunat  the  attacks  of  the 
Nestorians.  Some  Bchclars  in  modem  times,  enie- 
eially  Qnesnel,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  have  imagined  that  we 
ought  to  regard  this  as  a  tract  composed  and  dic- 
tated by  St.  AngnslJne,  founding  them  opinion 
partly  upon  the  style,  partiy  upon  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  quoted  in  the  acts  of  the  second  council 
of  Cbalcedon  and  other  early  documents,  and  partly 

Great  (clxv.  ed.  Quesn.) ;  but  their  ntsumenls  are 
far  from  being  conclusive,  and  the  hypothesis  is 
generally  rejected. 

Fragments  of  the  Libellus  were  Urst  collected 
by  Sirmond,  from  Cassianns,  and  inserted  in  his 
collection  of  Gaulish  councils,  fob  Par.  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
The  entire  work  was  soon  alter  discovered  and 
published  by  the  same  editor  in  bis  Opusada  Dog- 
thaUca  Veterum  gttmque  Scriptorvmf  8tO-  Par. 
1630  i  ti^ther  with  the  letter  frem  the  African 
bishops  in  favour  of  Leporins.  It  will  bo  found 
also  in  the  collection  of  Councils  by  Labbe,  fol. 
Par.  1671 J  in  Gamier's  edition  of  Marius  Mer- 
cator,  fol.  Par.  1673,  torn,  i,  p.  224  ;  in  the  Biblio- 
theoa  Patrum  Max.  fol.  Lugdnn,  1677,  tom.  vii. 
p.  14  ;  and  in  the  Bihiiotheca  Patnun  of  Gallnnd, 
fol.  Venet  1773,  tom.  ijt.  p.  396,  (Gennad.  rfe 
ViuS  Mmlr.  59 ;  Cassian,  de  Ixcam.  i.  4  i  con- 
sult the  dissertation  of  Queenel  in  his  ed.  of  the 
woika  of  Leo,  vol.  ii.  p.  806,  ed.  Paris  ;  Hisloire 
IMiraire  do  la  Frajiix,  vol  ii.  p.  167 ;  tiie  second 
dissertation  of  Gamier,  his  edition  of  M.  Mercator, 
vol.  i.  p.330  ;  the  Prolt^omena  of  Calland ;  Schiine- 
mann,  SSilioth.  Pad:  Latt.  vol.  ii.  g  20.)   [W,  R.] 

LE'PREA  (Afirpsn),  a  danghter  of  Pyrgens, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Lepreum,  in  the  south  of 
Blis,  was  said  to  have  derived  itsname.  (Pans, 
V.  £,  §  4.)  Another  tcadition  derived  the  nnms 
from  Leprous,  a  son  of  Caucon,  QIaucon,  or  Pjr- 
geus  (Aelian,  J'  M.  i.  24  j  Pans,  v,  5.  g  4),  by 
Astjdamein  He  was  a  pandson  of  Poseidon 
(the  Schol  ad  Gdiwi.  Hjpna.  m  Joe.  39,  calls 
hini  a  eon  of  Poseidon),  and  a  rival  of  Heracles 
both  in  his  Etrei^th  and  his  powers  of  eating,  but 
he  BUS  conquered  and  shun  by  him.  His  tomb 
was  believed  to  exist  at  Piiigalla-  (Athen,  x. 
p  411,  &c  ,  Paus.  /.  e.;  Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1533)  [L.S.] 

LLparub    [LEPttBi.] 
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LEPTINES. 
Q.  LEPTA,  a  native  of  Caiei  in  Caniponlo,  and 
praefeclus  fobrfim  to  Cicero  in  Ciiicia  B.  c  fil.  (Cic 
ed  Fata.  iii.  7,  T.  10).  Two  of  the  letters  which 
Cicera  addressed  t'j  him  are  extant  (ad  Fam.  vL 
IS,  19),  and  show  etrict  intimacy  between  the 
correepondentB.  Lepra  was  a  Foinp^ian  ;  and 
while  Cicero,  in  E.  c.  i9,  wh3  hesitating  whether 
to  temiun  in  Italy,  or  to  repair  to  Pompey'e  camp, 
Lepta  was  one  of  liia  channels  of  communieation 
with  the  Pompeiana  (ad  Fata.  vi.  18,  x\t.  17,  xn. 
•  4,  ad  AU.  tL  8,  viii.  3,  is.  13,  14,  si.  S.)  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  sftBC  the  tetlin  of  Munda, 
Lepta,  Ihrongh  Ids  zeal  for  two  of  hb  fellow.towns 
men  of  Cales,  was  haaarding  his  own  inlecesti 
with  the  Caesarians.  (^li  J'oih.  ii.  13.)  InB.c 
4S  lie  was,  however,  suing  for  a  camniisaion  ti 
supply  the  wine  for  Caesar's  triumphal  games,  foi 
which  his  connection  with  CaZes  in  the  vine  distric 
(ager  Falenaai  of  Campania  probably  afiorded 
him  ladliliee.  {Ad  Alt.  siii.  46.)  Cicero  dis- 
suaded him  from  undertofcing  it,  as  likely  to  prove 
alahorioua  and  thanMess  task.  (Ad  Fean.  vt-IS.) 
Ha  waa  one  of  Cicero's  debtors.  (Ad  AU.  x.  11,) 
Lepta  hod  at  least  one  son,,  to  whom  Cicero  (ad 
i^usn.  vl.  18)  recnrameude  the  reading  ofhiatieHtiaa 
de  Oralore,  and  a  precept  o£  Hesjod.  (Op.  el  dies, 
237.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LB'PTINESfAEiTTW!).  I.  ASy«cnBan,6onof 
Hecmocrates,  and  brother  of  Cionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  com- 
manding his  brother's  jleet  at  the  siege  of  Motya 
(a.  c  337),  and  was  for  some  time  entmsted  by 
Diunyeius  with  the  whole  direction  of  the  siege, 
while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  redncinc  the  other 
towns  still  held  by  the  Carth^nians.  (Died,  siv. 
48.)  After  the  fall  of  Motya  he  was  stationed 
there  with  a  Heet  of  120  ships,  to  watch  for  and 
intercept  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco ;  bnt 
the  latter  eluded  his  vigilance,  and  ellected  his 
passage  to  PanormuB  in  safety,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces,  though  Leplijies  pursued  them, 
and  sunk  fifty  of  his  transports,  contmning  SOOQ 
troops.  (Id.  53— 55.)  The  &ce  of  a&irs  was  now 
changed ;  Himilco  was  able  to  advance  unopposed 
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destroyed  Messsna;  from  whence  he  advanced 
upon  Syracuse,  his  fleet,  under  Mage,  supporting 
the  operatiens  of  the  army.  Lepiines,  by  his 
brother's  orders,  immediately  advanced  with  the 
Syraeusan  fleet  to  engage  that  of  Mago,  and  a  great 
naval  action  ensued,  in  which  Leptines  dispUyed 
the  utmost  valour ;  but  having  imprudenUy  ad- 
vanced with  30  of  his  best  ships  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  cut  ofi^from  the  rest  of  his  fleet, 
and  only  aila  to  effect  his  escape  by  slandmg  out 

defeated  with  great  loss,  many  of  their  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Leptines  himself 
retired  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse.  During  the 
siege  that  followed,  he  continued  to  render  im- 
portant serticBB,  and  eommanded  (together  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  Pharaeidas)  the  final  attack 
upon  the  naval  camp  of  the  Carthagini  "* '  ' 


fleet.     (Died,  s 

of  him  until  s 
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the  Ihurian  fugitives,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  Pof 
this  condnct,  which  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
views  of  Dionyeius,  he  was  deprived  of  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  which  wis  ^ven  to  his  younger  brother, 
Theaiides.  (Xd.  liv.  JOS.)  Some  time  afterwards 
he  gave  ferther  oflence  to  the  jealous  temper  of  the 
tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  in  marrii^e 
to  Phitistus,  without  any  provions  intimation  to 
Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was  banished 
from  Syracuse,  together  with  PhilistUB.  He  there- 
upon retired  to  Thurii,  where  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  that  dty  during  the  lata  war  with  the 
Lticanians  secured  him  a  favourable  reception  ;  and 
he  quickly  rose  to  so  much  povrer  and  influenco 
among  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  that  Dionysius  judged 
it  pnident  to  rectJ  his  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
invite  him  again  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  was  com- 
pletely reinstated  in  his  Cjrmer  frvour,  and  obtained 
one  of  the  daughters     f  Di  ny  m  mage. 

(Diod.  IV.  7 i  Pit  Dkb.  II)  I  e  383, 
war  having  agai     brok  t  w  th  th     C    thagi- 

nians,  Leptines  mretkan      ti      ptin 

the  support  of  h  bro  h  and  nun  nded  he 
right  wing  of  h  8  ca  ran  army  m  h  battle 
near  Cronium :  h  t  af  diapl  y  g  th  great  st 
personal  prowess  h    h  m    If  f  II       th  n,    nd 

the  troops  und  his  mma  d  mm  d  tely  g  ve 
way.  (Diod.  IV.  17.) 

2.  A  Syraeusan,  who  joined  with  Callippus  in 
espdiing  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rb^um,  B.C.  3SI.  Having  eifteted  this, 
they  restored  the  city  to  Homina]  independence, 
hut  it  appears  that  they  continued  to  occupy  it 
with  their  mercenaries!  and  not  long  afterwaiTls 
Leptines  took  advant^e  t^  the  discontent  which 
had  arisen  among  these,  to  renjove  Callippus  by 
assHssiuatien.  (Diod.  ivi.  4S  i  Pkt.  JJios.  SB.) 
We  know  nothing  of  his  subieqnent  ptocaedings, 
ner  of  the  ciraumetances  that  led  him  to  quit  Rhe- 
gium,  but  it  seems  proliable  that  he  availed  him-, 
self  of  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  Sicily  then 
WHS  to  make  himself  master  of  the  two  cities  of 
ApoUonia  and  Bogyum:  at  least  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Leptines  whom  we  find  established 
as  the  tyrant  of  those  cities  when  Timoleon  arrived 
in  Sicily  is  the  same  with  the  associate  of  Callip- 
pus. He  was  expelled  in  common  with  all  the 
other  petty  tyrants,  by  Timoleon  ;  but  hie  life  was 
spared,  and  he  whs  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  B.  c 
S42.     (Diod.  xvi.  72;  Plut  Tintol.  24.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Agathoclea,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  that  monarah  in  Africa,  de- 
feated Xenodocus,  the  governor  of  Agrigentum,  in 
a  pitched  battie,  and  with  great  slaughter.  (Diod. 
ss.  56.)  When  Agathocles,  all^r  repairing  for  a 
short  time  to  Sicily,  returned  oiice  more  to  Africa, 
B.C.  307,  he  again  left  Leptines  in  command 
during  his  ^eencs,  who  obtained  a  second  victory 
over  Xenodocus.     (Id,  ss.  61,  G2.) 

,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
i  king  of  Syracuse.  Leptines  was 
re  told,  unquestionably  the 


,  72.)     We  heai 
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is  fellow-. 


despatched  by  DionyauB  with  a  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Iiucaniana  agaiiist  the  Italian  Greeks. 
He  arrived  just  as  the  former  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians  ;  bnt  instead  of  joinmg 
them  to  crush  their  enemies,  he  afforded  a  refuge  to 


ns,  which  induced  Hieron,  who  had  just  been 
".  general  of  the  republic,  but  was  already 
t  higher  objects,  to   court  his   atliance. 
(Polyb.  i.  S.) 

fi.  An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of 
.  law  taking  away  all  special  esemptiena  from  the 
nrden  of  public  charges  (drftkemi  tkb  \f  ixoupyuSt), 
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agiuDBt  whicli  the  celeliraCed  omtion  of  Dcmoatht 
is  directed,  usually  known  na  tlie  omtion  aga 
Leptines.     Thia  speech  woa  delivered  in  B.  c.  3. 
and  the  law  must  hare  been  passed  above  a  j 
before,  ae  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  mora  t 
that  period  bad  already  exempted  Leptinea  £ 
all  personal  iMponsibility,     Hence  the  effort! 
DemOBtbenee  were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of 
tba  law,  not  to  the  punislroent  of  its  propoa 
appeara  that  bia  oiguinenta  were  auccesa^,  tu^d  the 
hiw  was  in  iaet  repealed.     (See  Wolf.  Pm/effom. 
ad  iJeiKosii,  Orai.  adv.  Leplinem  ;  Liban.  ATgum. 
p.  452 ;  Dion.  HeJ.  Ep.  ad  Avon.  i.  4.)    . 

G.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who  aasaasinated  with  bis 
own  bajid  at  Laodiceia,  Cn.  OclaTius,  the  chief  of 
tlie  BomHti  deputies,  who  bad  been  sent  to  examin 
into  the  alite  of  afSiiis  in  Syria.  This  murdi 
took  place  during  the  abort  reign  of  Antiochus 
Enpator  (b,c.  162),  and  not  without  the  con- 
nivance, aa  waa  auppoeed,  of  Ly^as,'  the  minister 
and  governor  of  the  young  king.  As  soon  aa 
Demetnna  bad  eatabliahed  himself  on  the  throne, 
wishing  to  conciliate  the  larour  of  the  Romana,  he 
caused  Leptinea,  who,  far  &om  denying  the  deed, 
had  the  audacity  (o  boast  of  it  pabliclyj  to  be  seized, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome :  but  the  senate 
refused  tu  receive  him,  being  dcairous,  as  we  exi 
told,  to  reserve  thia  cause  of  complaint  as  a  public 
grievance,  inatead  of  viaiting  it  on  the  head  of  an 
inditidiiaL  (Polyb.  sxxi.  19,  xmiL  4,6,  7;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  46,  47 ;  Died,  Esx.  Legal,  iia.  p.  636  \ 
Cic.  Pte'%,.  is.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LE'SSOCLES,  a  Qreeli  ihetoridan,  who  lived 
at  Home  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
(Senec.  ftioBw.  ii.  p.  18.)  He  was  a  rival  of  La- 
troti  \  and  a  short  fragment  of  one  of  bis  speeches 
is  preserved  in  Seneca.  {CkmliTos.  L  8,  p.  130, 
&c.)  [L.  8.] 

LrSBOCLES,  a  celebrated  statuary,  none  of 
whose  works,  however,  were  known  to  Pliny  {R. 
N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  19.  $  26,  where  the  name  is  diifer- 
enlly  spelt  in  the  MSS.  It  is  important  also  to 
observe,  that  instead  of  "  Lesbociea,  Prodorus,  Py- 
thodiiua,  Polygnotas :  iidem  pii^ret  nobHitsimi," 
the  Bamberg  MS,  has  "  idem  pidor  e  noiiiisaimiii," 
which  ia  evidently  right.  [P.  8.] 

LESBO'NAS  {AcaSiSyai).  1 .  A  Eon  of  Pota- 
mon  of  Mytilene,  a  philoaopher  and  aophiat,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augnstus.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Timocrates,  and  Uie  &ther  of  Potemcn,  who  is 
known  as  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  (Suidas,  «.  c. ;  Eudoc.  p.  283.)  Suidas 
'■    '    '     '  ereral  philoaophical 


works,  but  docs  not  mention  that  he  was 
or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lesbonax  who  wrote 
UtAeTot  PuTopiKol  and  iptrriKid  drirTToAal  (Schol. 
od  Lm.  de  ScdtaL  69),  and  the  cue  of  whom,  in 
the  time  of  Photius  {BiU.  Cod.  74,  p.62),  there 
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ofivBlictv,  and  the  other 
TrpoTptwrihAr  Ji&yos^  both  of  which  are  not  unauc- 

times.  Tliey  axe  printed  in  lie  coliections  of  the 
Greek  orators  pnbKahed  by  AMua,  H.  Stephens, 
Seiske,  Bekker,  and  Dobson :  n  eepamte  edition 
was    published  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lipsiae,  1830, 


LETO. 
later  period  than  the  rhetorician  Lesbonas.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Uttle  work  on  grammatical  figures 
{TT^fit  vxill^iT*^y\  which  was  first  publiahed  by 
Valckenaer  in  his  edition  of  Ammonias  (p.  177, 
OF  in  the  Jjeipz.  edit.  p.  166,  &c. ;  ccmp.  p.  iviii, 
&c)  This  little  treatise  ia  not  without  some  iniT 
porlsnce,  since  it  contains  things  which  are  not 
mentioned  anywhere  else.  [L.  8.] 

LESBO'THEMIS  (AweiSflffi.t),  was  a  statnary 
of  an  ancient  dale,  and  probably  a  native  of  Leaboa. 
He  is  the  only  artist  who  ia  mentioned  in  counecUon 
with  that  island.  His  statue  of  one  of  the  Muses 
holding  a  lyre  of  the  ancient  form  (cafigilHii)  at 
Mytilene,  was  mentioned  by  Eupborion  in  his 
irspJ  'Icre^W  (Athen.  iv.  p.  183,  e.,  liv.  p.  635,  a. 
b.  ;  Meineke,  Ezipior.  Fr.  31,  Anal.  Aim.  p.  67, 
Fr.  32).  [P.S.] 

LESCHES  or  LESCHEUS  (A^o'X'ir,  AitrX'os), 
one  of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  the  son  of  Aescby- 
linus,  a  native  of  Pyrrba,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mytilene  (Pans.  x.  36,  g  6),  and  thence  also  called 
a  Mytilenean  or  a  Lesbian.  He  flourished  abont 
the  18th  Olympiad  ;  and  therefore  the  tale,  which 
is  related  about  a  contest  between  him  and  Arcti- 
nus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piadB,is  an  anachraniam.  This  Uadition  is  explained 
by  the  iact  that  Lescbes  treated,  at  least  to  somQ 
extent,  the  same  events  in  his  IM/e  Iliad  ClAiiis 
ij  ikdtrrrvp  or  ^TAidf  fiiitpd),  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  Arctinns's  Aetbiopis.  The  little  Iliaa,  like 
"  ■'  ither  cyclic  poems,  waa  ascribed  to  various 
poets —  (0  Homer  bunseif,  to  Theatoridea  of  Pho- 
caea  (Herod.  Vii.  Horn.  16),  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
Cinaethon,  and  Diodorna  of  Erythiae.  The  poem 
ited  of  fbiu  books,  according  to  Preclus,  wlia 
has  preeorved  an  extiact  &om  it  It  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Biad ; 
^qaently  it  related  the  events  after  the  death 
of  Hector,  the  &ta  of  Ajar,  the  exploita  of  Philoe- 
tetes,  Neoptolemns,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy  (ArisL  Poet.  23, 
Bekk.),  which  part  of  the  poem  was  called  The 
Destructioao/ Tro)/ ("l^u  vipais).  There  was  no 
unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of  historical  and 
chronological  succesaion.  Hence  Aristotle  remarks 
that  the  little  Iliad  tumisbed  materials  foi;  eight 
tragedies,  whilat  only  one  could  be  based  upon  the 
Iliad  or  Odysaey  of  Homer.  The  extiocta  which 
""""'""  ;ivea  of  the  poem  of  Leschea  are  inter- 
ith  those  from  the  Aethiopia  ofArctinus. 
to  be  presumed,  as  Miiller  shows  (ffisl, 
of  GtsiA  Lit.  vL  9  3),  that  either  poet  should  have 
'  ■  off  in  the  middle  of  an  event,  in  order  that 
ler  might  fill  up  the  gap.  The  dilferenl 
t  which  they  lived  ia  sufficient  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  there  are  fragments  extant  which 
Vow  that  Lescbes  had  treated  of  those  events  also 
hich  in  Froclua's  extract  aie  not  taken  &om  him, 
it  &om  Arctinua.  (Comp.  Weloket,  der  ^mche 
jdia,  pp.  272,  368,  368.)  [W.  1.] 

LETHE  (Aifeii),  the  personification  of  oblivion,  is 
called  by  Hosiod  {Theog.  227)  a  daughter  of  Eria. 
4  river  in  the  lower  world  likewise  bore  the  name 
)f  Lethe.     [HAnKS.J  [L.S.] 

LETO.(AijT«),  in  Latin  Latona,  according  to 
Hesiod  (JJ*^.  406,  821),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
'  Phoebe,  a  dster  of  Asteria,  and  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus,  to  whoin 
she  iras  married  before  Hera.  Homer,  who  like- 
wise calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  W 
"      "■  ■  fl,  xiv.  327,  xxi.  499,  ai.  xi.  318, 580), 
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nimtionB  her  as  (he  &ienil  of  the  Trojajis  in  ihe 
war  wiih  flie  Greeks,  and  in  tho  story  of  Niobe, 
who  paid  ao  dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto. 
(11.  T.  447,  nx.  40,  72,  xav.  607  ;  comp.  xxl  602, 
OJ.  xi.  6B0,  ffiflm.  in  JpoU.  *S,  Sic.,  BS,  &c)  In 
later  writers  these  elements  of  hoi  stotj  ace  raci- 
ously  worked  out  and  embellished,  for  they  do  not 
desdihe  her  hb  the  lawjid  wife  of  Zena,  bnt  merely 
as  a  concubine,  who  was  peisecuted  dunng  her 
pregiiaucy  by  Hera.  (Apoilod.  i.  4,  ^  1  ;  Callim, 
Hpiai.  in  Del  61,  &&;  SchoL  ad  Eaiip.  Phoea. 
232,  &a. !  Hygiu.  Fai.  140.)     All  the  world  being 

dered  about  till  she  came  ta  the  islund  of  Delos, 
which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and  bore  the 
name  Aeieria  (Callim.  ffvnaii  in  Dun.  35,  37, 
191);  but  when  Leto  touched  it,  it  suddenly  stood 
still  upon  four  pillars.  (Pind.i!^^^.  30;  Stral).  li, 
p,  485.)  According  to  Hygmua  (iibi.93,140),IMos 
was  previnusly  willed  .Orlygja,  while  Stephanns 


icording  I 
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It  Corissue.     Serviua  (ad  Aas.  iii.  73)  relates 

quail  (J'pTui),  and  in  Diis  stale  she  anived  in  the 
floating  island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia ; 
or,  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Asleria,  bnt  sheteing 
metamorplioaed,  through  her  prayers,  into  a  bird, 
flew  across  the  sea  j  she  was  then  changed  into  a 
nick,  which,  for  a  long  time,  lay  under  tlie  surfiice 
of  the  sea ;  but,  at  the  req^uest  of  Lcto,  it  rose  ^d 
received  Lata,  who  was  pursued  by  Python.  Leto 
then  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  who  slew  Python, 
(Comp.  Anton.  Lib.  35  ;  Or.  Mel.  vL  370  ;  Aris- 
tol,  Hisl.  Jnim.  vi.  36  j  Athen.  xv.  701 ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  ii,  707i  lamhheh.  Fit  PgIL  10;  Slinb.  xiv. 
p.  639  :  in  each  of  these  passages  we  hnd  the  tra- 
dition modified  in  a  particular  way.)  But  notwith- 
standing the  many  discrepancies,  especially  in 
regard  to  tbe  place  where  Leto  gave  birth  to  her 
children,  moat  traditions  agree  in  describing  Delos 
OS  the  phioe.  (Cdlim.  ffptm.  ia  Apoll.  mit.  S9, 
in  Del  206,  3G1 ;  AeschyL  Enni.  8;  Herod,  ii. 
170.)  After  the  birth  of  Apollo,  his  mother  not 
being  able  to  nurse  him,  Themis  gave  him  nectar 
and  ambrosia ;  and  by  hi^  birth  tbe  island  of  Delos 
became  sacred,  so  that  henceforth  it  'was  not  lawful 
for  any  human  being  to  be  bom  or  to  die  on  the 
island  ;  and  every  pregnant  woman  was  conveyed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia,  in  order  not 
to  pollute  Deles.  (Strab.  s.  p,  4)i6.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  speculiitions  of 
modem  writers  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of 
this  divinity,  and  sbBll  mention  only  tho  most  pro- 
bal>le,  according  to  which  Leto  is  "  the  obscure  " 
or  "  concealed,"  not  as  a  physical  power,  hut  as  a 
divinity  yet  quiescent  and  invisible,  from  whom  is 
issued  the  visible  divinity  with  all  his  splendour 
and  brilliancy.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  ac- 
count of  her  genealogy  given  by  Hesiod;  and  her 
.whole  legend  seams  to  indicate  nothing  else  but 
^e  issuing  from  darkness  to  light,  and  a  retiim 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Leto  was  generally 
worshipped  only  in  conjunction  with  her  children, 
as  at  Megua  (Pans.  i.  44.  %  2),  at  Argos  (ii.  21. 
§  10),  at  Amphigeneia  (Slrab.  viiL  p.  349),  m 
Lycta  (ibid.  liv.  p.  665),  near  Lets  in  Macedonia 
(Sleph.  Bys.  s.  o-  Aijtu),  in  a  grove  near  Calynda 
in  Caria  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  65!),  and  other  places. 
(Comp.  Hirt.  Mylhd.  SUderb.  Tab.  v.  4.)    [L.  S.] 

LBTEEUS  (Afrp«li),  a  Bon  of  Pelops,  and  tlie 
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reputed  founder  of  Letriiii,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponneaus.     (Pans.  vi.  22.  g  6.)  LI- S-] 

LEV  ANA,  a  Koman  divmiiy,  who  derived  her 
name  from  the  custom  that  the  fether  picked  up 
his  new-bom  child  irom  the  ground,  by  which 
symbolic  act  he  declared  his  intention  not  to  kill 
the  child,  but  to  bring  it  np.  (August  De  On. 
Zte4iv.  11.)  [L.S.] 

LEUCA'DIUS  (AsiKiBiM),  a  son  of  Icsous  and 
Polycaste,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope  and  Al^a^us. 
Leucas  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
him.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  462,  461.)  Leucadius  or 
Leucates  also  occnrs  as  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
he  derived  from  a  (empte  in  Leucas.  (Strab.  I.  c  s 
Ov.JWst  iii.  L42;  Pnqiert.  iii.  ll.eSjcpmp. 
Thue.  iii.  94  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  274.)     [L.  S.] 

LEUCAEUS  (Aci'ini7ai),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
nndec  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Lepreus,  in  Elis. 
(Pans.  Y.  S.  S  4.1  (L.  S.} 

LEUCB  (AeilKu),  a  nymph,  a  daughter  of  Oce- 
anus,  who  was  carried  off  by,  Pluto  ;  and  after  her 
deatli,  was  changed  into  a  white  poplar  in  Elysium. 
{Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vii.  61.)  (L.  S.] 

LEUCIPPE  (AfOirlTm,,).  1.  One  of  tlie 
nymphs  who  was  with  Persephone  at  the  time  she 
was  earned  off.  (Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  41 8  ;  Paus, 
iv.  SO.  §  4.) 

2.  [AlCiTHOB,] 

3.  The  wile  of  llua,  and  mother  of  Laomodon. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  260.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Theslor.     (Bjfpn.  Fai.  190.) 
6.  The  wiie  of  Thestiiis.     (Hygin.  Fob.  14.) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Minyaa  of  Orchotnenos.  (Ae- 
Han,  Var.  Hisl.  iii.  42.)  [L.  8.] 

LEUCl'PPIDES  (A.i.K«nrIB«),  i.e.  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Measenion  prince  Lencippus.  (Eurip. 
Helm.  1467.)  Their  names  were  Phoebe  and 
Hilaeira,  and  they  were  priestesses  of  Athena  and 
Artemis,  and  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the 
BOns.of  Aphareue  ;  but  Castor  and  Polydeuces  being 
charmed  with  their  beauty,  carried  them  off  and 
married  them.  (Apoflod.  iii.  1-2.  g  8,  10.  §  3; 
Paus.  i.  13.  g  1.)  When  the  sons  of  AphareUB 
attempted  to  rescue  their  beloved  brides,  they 
were  both  shun  by  the  Dioscuri.  (Hygin.  Fab.  80; 
LactanUi.  !0;  0\.  Hefoid.  xtl  327,  foji.  v.709; 
Theocrit.xxii. )37,&c ;Propert. i.2. 15,4c.)  [L.S.] 

LEUCIPPUS  (AnlKonroi).  I.  A  son  of 
Oenomaus.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  }  2 ;  Hom.  Hynm.  in 
ApoU.  212;  comp.  Daphnb.) 

2.  A  son  of  PerieroB  and  Gorgophone,  and 
brother  of  Aphnreus.  He  whs  the  father  of  Arunoe, 
Phoebe,  and  Hilaeha,  and  prince  of  the  Messeniane. 

and  the  Boeotian  town  of  Leuctni  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  him.  (Pans.  iii.  2e.  %  3,  iv. 
2.  g  3,  31.  g  9  J  Ov.  Met.  Viii.  306  ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
10.  g  3, 11.  g  2.) 

3.  A  son  of  aTiurunachuB,  and  &thec  of  Cal- 
chinia,  waa  king  of  Sicyon.     (Pans.  ii.  6.  S  5.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Eurytele.    (Apoilod. 

li.  I.  §. «,) 

6.  A  son  of  Naxus,  and  fether  of  Smordlus,  was 
king  of  Naxoa.    (Died.  v.  51.)  . 

6.  The  leader  of  a  colony,  which  Macai«us  con- 
ducted Irom  Lesbos  10  Rhodes.     (Diod.  v.  81.) 

7.  One  of  the  Achaean  settlers  at  Melapontnm. 
fSlrab.  vi.  p,  265.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCIPPUS  (AeilKiTWoi),  a  Greuan  philoso- 
pher, who  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  audeut 
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philoaophy.  Wliere  and  wheo  he  was  bom  we 
hnvo  DO  dais  for  deciding:  Miletiie,  Abdeia,  and 
Klis  have  been  aesigaed  aa  his  birth-pkce  ;  the 
first,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  thnn  that  it 
was  tho  birth-place  of  seyeral  natural  philosophers  ; 
the  second^  because  DemocritDa,  who  carried  out 
his  theory  of  atoms,  came  from  tbat  town  ;  Elia, 
because  be  wgb  looked  npon  aa  a  disciple  of  the 
Eleatic  school.  The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally 
nucei'tain-  He  is  called  the  teacher  of  Demociitus 
(IXog-.  Laert.  ix.  34),  the  disciple  of  Patmenides 
(Simplic.  P^.  foL  7,  a),  or,  according  to  other 
ncoounts,  of  Zeno,  of  MelisBus,  nay  CYen  of  Pytha- 
goras (Simplic.  I.  o;  Dii«.  Laijrt.  jji.  30  ;  Tzeti. 
Cha.  JL  930  ;  lamblich.  Vit.  P}/&.  10*).  From 
the  circumstance  tbat  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras 
had  objected  to  sorde  doctrines  which  we  find  con- 
nected with  the  atomic  theory,  and  from  the  ob- 
ecDiity  that  kanga  aiet  the  personal  history  and 
doctrines  of  Leucippus,  Rittec  {GesMchte  d.  PM. 
vol.  J.  bookvi.  c  2)  is  inclinwl  to  beliero  that 
Lencippus  Iivefl  at  a  lime  when  ioterconrse  between 
the  learned  of  the  different  Grecian   slates  was 

ihilosophical  eys- 

'iti 
cerlninty,  as  Aristotle  and'  the  othe 
mention  him,  either  speak  of  him  in  conjunction 

which  are  in  like  manner  attributed  to  Democritus. 
Diogenes  LacMns  (ix.  30—33)  attempts  an  expo- 
sition of  some  of  bis  leading  doctnnes.  Some 
notices  wilt  also  be  found  in  Aristotle  {De  Jnima, 
i.  S),  Plutarch  {De  Placaii  PMI.  17,  p.  883),  and 
Cicero  (de  NaL  Dear.  i.  24).  For  an  account  of 
the  general  features  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  deve- 
loprf  by  DemocrituB,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
article.  [C  P.  M.]  ■ 

LEUCON  (Afiniii).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Athamns  and  Themisto,  was  the  fother  of  Erythrua 
and  Euippe.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  $  7,  ii.  34.  {  fi;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  157;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  $  2.) 

3.  One  of  the  seren  Archagetae,  to  wliom  the 
Plaiaeans,  before  the  begmning  of  a  battle,  offered 
a  sacrifiee,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle.  ( Plut. 
AraHd.  11.)  [L-S.] 

LEUCON  (Afiiinof),  historical.  1.  Oaeof  the 
seyen  commanders  who  were  sacrificed  by  tha 
Plataeans,  tlie  eve  of  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  in 
obedience  to  an  Oracle  (Plut.  .^ns^.  11  ;  Miillec, 


lasted  nearly  forty  years,  from  393  to  S53  B.  a 
He  was  the  son  of  Satyrus,  and  the  fifth  king  of 
thedynasty  of  the  Acchaeanactidae.  HecDnqueced 
Theodosia,  at  the  siege  of  which  his  lather  had 
fallen.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
whom  he  supplied  with  com  in  great  ahundanco, 
and  who,  in  return  for  bis  services,  admitted  him 
and  his  eons  W  the  cifisenship  of  Athens,  and  voted 
him  three  statues.  Other  incidents  of  hia  Ufe, 
which  ate  not  of  suffident  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  are  related  by  the  writers  quoted. 
They  all  go  to  prove  that  he  was  a  wise  and  power- 
ful prince.  (Diod.  xiy.  93,  ivi.  91,  with  Wessel- 
ing^  notes;  Dem.  cZgp^.pp.  466, 467  ;  Stnib, 
yi[  p.310,f.;Polraen.vi.  9;  Athen.vL  p.  3S7,c; 
Jielian,  V.  H.  vL  13,  with  the  note  of  Perizonius  ; 
Clmlon,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  App.  No.  1 3.)         [P.  .8] 

LEUCON  {/Mixav),  the  son  of  Hagnon,  accord- 
ing to  Toup's  emeiidation  of  Suidas  (s. «.),  an  Athe- 
'uian  comic  poet,  of  She  old  comedy,  was  a  contera- 
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porary  and  rival  of  Arisiophanefi.  In  b.  c  432  ha 
conlonded,  with  his  nficVScis,  against  the  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  his 
*paT(pM,  BgBJnet  the  Paux  of  Aristophanes,  and 
the  m^aiiei  of  Eupolie  ;  on  both  occasions  he 
obtained  the  third  place  (Didasc.  ai  Tero.  et  Pm:) 
Suidas  also  mentions  his  "Oroi  datnifipiis.  Tlie 
stoiy  on  which  this  play  was  founded  is  explained 
by  Bockh  (FnU.  Obmh.  o/Alh.  p.  324,  2nd  edit-). 

No  fragments  of  hia  ^ys  survive.  The  title 
ipaitprs  is  usually  corrupted  into  iipdropfs,  but 
Meineke  shows  that  the  other  is  the  true  form. 
(Athen.viii.p,  343.  c;  Suid.  >. «.  AniK™ ;  Hesych, 
J.  V.  ndams  ;  Phot.  ).  V.  Tifto.  j  Meineke,  Hist. 
Olt.  Cbin.  Graec  pp.  2ir,  318.)  [P.  8.] 

LEUCON  (AtifW),  a  sculptor  of  an  unknown 
date.  A  dog  by  him  is  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
by  Macedonius  (Brunck,  Anai.  vol.  iii.  p.  118, 
No.  27,  Atilh.  Pal.  vL  173),  in  terms  which  imply 
that  it  was  a  first-rate  work.  Winckelmann  (Gisci. 
d.  Kami.  b.  v.  c  6.  §  23}  conjectures  that  this  ts 
the  d(^,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  marble,  which  was 
discovered  at  Rome,  and  brought  to  England.  In 
Meyer^s  note  on  the  passage  of  Winckelmaun,  it  is 
statfid  that  thestalue  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman 
named  Buncombe,  in  Yorkshire.  [P.  S.] 

LEUCO'NOE  (AfuKDvo'>7).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Poseidon  and  Tbemieto.     (Hygin.  F«b.  157.} 

3.  One  of  tho  daughters  of  Minyas  (Ov.  Met. 
'      168],  but  she  is  elsewhere  called  Lonci 
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LEUCOPHRYNE  {AtaKoifipavii). 
name  of  Artemis,  derived  from  the  town  of  Louco- 
pbrys  in  PlirygiEi,  where,  as  well  as  at  Magnesia 
on  the  Maeander,  she  had  a  splendid  temple. 
(Xenoph.  IlfHea.  iii.  2.  g  19  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  647  ! 
Tac  Ann.  iii.  63  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  6B3.)  The  sons 
of  Themistocies  dedicated  a  statue  In  her  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athena,  because  Tbeniistoclea  had 
once  ruled  at  Magnesia.  (Paua.  L  26.  g  4 ;  Xhuc. 
i,  138;  Plut  Tieniisl.  29.)  Thero  was  also  a 
statue  of  her  at  Amyclae,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  the  M^inesian  Batbyclos.  (Paos.  iii.  IS. 
§  6.)  Her  temple  at  Magnesia  had  been  built  by 
Hermogencs,  who  had  also  written  a  work  npon  it. 
(Vilniv.  vii.  Praef.  3, 1.) 

3.  A  nymph  or  priestess  of  Artemis  Lenco- 
phryue,  whoso  tomb  was  shown  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  at  M^esia.  (Theodoret.  Sena.  B. 
p.  59B  ;  Amob.  adv.  QetU.  vi.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCO'THEA.     [Iko  and  Athamas.] 

LEUCO'THOB,  a  daughter  of  the  Babylonian 
king  Orchamua  and  Eucynome,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo;  but  her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous 
Clytia  to  her  father,  who  buried  her  alive  ;  where- 

shruh.  (Ov.  Mel.  iv.  208,  &c.)  Leucothoe  is  in 
some  writers  only  another  form  for  Leucothea. 
(Hygin.  Fall.  125.)  [L.  S.] 

LEXl'PHANBS  (Affi0ii«|!),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet,  quoted  by  Alciphron  (Epial.  iii.  71 ). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  belonged  to  the  middle 
or  to  the  new  comedy.  (Memeke,  HiaL  (Ml.  Cam. 
Grace,  p.  493.)  [P.  8.] 

LIBA'NIUS  {AiSdnoi),  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  He  was  bom  at 
Antiocli,  on  the  Orontes,  and  bebnged  to  an  illns. 
trious  fhmily  of  that  place  ;  but  the  year  of  big 
birth  is  uni^rtain,  some  assigning  it  to  a.  d.  314, 
and  others  two  years  later,  atcordiug  to  a  [laEsagc 
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in  on«  of  the  orations  of  Libanius  (L  p.  94,  cd. 
ReiakB).     He  received  hia  first  education,  -  '  '  ' 
ivfls  probably  not  of  a  very  high  character,  . 

desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  cuUiiatir 
wind,  be  went  ta  Athens.  He  himself  mei 
flinong  his  teachers  Cleobulua,  Didjmue,  and  Ze- 
nobias  [Jslpist.  60,  100,321,407,  1181).  While 
at  Athenii,  be  becune  the  object  of  a  series  of  ii 
trigacB,  ag^ust  whicb  he  hsid  to  struggle  throaghoi 
hia  Bubseqaent  life.  The  pedantry  then  prevalent 
at  Athene,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit, 
Dtade  a  bad  impression  npon  him,  so  that  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  mora  to  private  stmly  than 
to  the  methodic  but  pedantic  sjslem  adopted  in  the 
schools  (liban.  De  Fori,  sua,  p.  13,  &c;  Eunap. 
Fil.  Sopk.  p.  ISO).  His  favourite,  elody  was  tba 
classical  writers  of  Greece,  and  the  love  he  thus 
early  imbibed  for  them,  accompanied  him  throngh 
liffl  (De  Fori,  ma,  pp.  S,  100,  141;  Eunap.  p. 
i  31 ).  Hia  talent  and  perseverance  attracted  ge- 
neral attention,  and  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  diair  of  rhetorical  Athens  {Da  Fart. 
sua,  p.  19,  &c.),  but  be  himself  was  not  inclined  to 
accept  the  office,  and  left  Atbons,  accompanying 
bla  friend  CriepinDa  to  Heracleja  in  Pontus  {D« 
Fbrt.iaa,f.2l,&c.).  On  his  return,  as  he  passed 
through  Constan^ople,  he  was  previuled  upon  by 
the  rhetorician  Nicoclee,  who  held  out  to  him  the 
most  brillimt  prospects,  to  ismajn  in  that  capital ; 
but  before  he  settled  there,  he  went  to  Athens  to 
settle  some  of  hia  alfeits.  On  Ma  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  found  that  a  sophist  &om  C^pa- 
docia  had  in  the  meantime  occupied  the  phice  which 
he  had  hoped  to  obtain  {De  Fort,  soo,  p.  25,  &c}. 
Ha  was  accordingly  obliged  to  set  up  q  private 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  he  obtwned  so  large  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  the  classes  of  the  public 
profeesors  were  completely  deserted  {i.  c.f.  29). 
'i'he  latter,  stimulated  by  envy  and  jealousy,  de- 
vised means  of  revenge  :  they  charged  him  with 
being  a  magician,  and  the  prefect  Limenius,  who 
was  a  personal  enemy  of  Liliuiius,  supported  them, 
and  about  A.  o.  346  eipclled  him  from  the  city  of 
Constantinople  {Lc  p-  30,  fa.;  Eanap.  p.  131, 
at).  He  went  to  Nicomedeis,  where  he  taught 
with  equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an 
e^ual  degree  of  malice  from  hia  opponents  {De  Fin-l. 
jHo,  p.  36,  &C.).  After  a  stay  of  five  years,  which 
he  himself  calls  Oio  happiest  of  bis  whole  life  (t  c  p. 
38),  he  wascalled  back  toConslantinople.  But  he 
met  with  a  cool  reception  there,  ojid  Boon  after  re- 
turned to  Nicomedeis,  to  which  place  ho  had  formed 
a  strong  attachment.  An  epidemic  disease,  how- 
ever, which  raged  thete.obliged  him  again  to  go  back 
to  Conatantinople  {L  c.  p.  S4,  &c.).  Strate^ua, 
one  of  his  friends,  procured  him  an  invitation  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  which  however 
LlbaniuB  declined  to  accept  (Z.C  p.  58,  &c,),  mid 
being  tired  of  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  ei- 
pcaed  at  Constantinojde,  he  paid  a  visit  to  hia 
native  dly  of  Antioch  ;  and  as  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health, 
his  medical  attendants  advised  him  to  give  op 
teaching,  and  he  sued  for  and  obtained  &am  the 
emperor  Callus  permission  to  settle  at  Anlloch, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  The 
emperor  Julmn,  who  showed  hun  groat  favour  and 
admired  his  talent,  corresponded  with  him  (!.  e.  p. 
87;  Eunap.  p.  136  ;  Suidaa,  s.v.JUSJyias).  In 
the  reign  of  Valena  he  was  at  fii-at  persecuted,  but 
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he  afterwards  succeeded  in  wirming  the  fkvour  of 
that  monarch  also  ;  Libanius  wrote  a  euli^y  upon 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  promulgate  a  law 
by  which  cerliun  advantages  were  granted  to  osr 
tural  children,  in  which  Libaniue  himself  was  in^ 
tcrested,  because  he  himself  was  not  mariied,  but 
Uved  in  concubinage  (t  o.  pp.  97, 125, 166 ;  Eunap. 
p.  ISS).  The  emperor  Theodoras  likewise  showed 
him  osteon  {Oe  Fori,  sua,  p.  137),  but  notwitli- 
standing  the  marks  of  distinction  he  received  from 
high  quarters,  hia  enjoyment  of  life  was  disturbed 
by  ill  health  (l.  c  pp,  94,  flic,  119, 146,  &c.),  by 
raisfbrhines  in  his  femily  (to.  pp.  67,  &c„  126, 
So.,  166,  &c.),and  more  especially  fay  ^e  disputes 
in  which  lie  was  incessantly  invijved,  partly  with 
rival  sophists,  aad  partiy  with  the  prefects  (/.  a  pp. 
76,  86,  69,  &c.,  S2,  &c.  98,  &c.,  llS,  &c.).  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  ^t  he  himself  vma  as 
much  to  bhune  as  his  opponents,  for  ho  appears  to 
have  provoked  them  by  his  querulous  disposition, 
and  by  the  pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere 
appear  in  his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  inter- 
fere in  political  questions  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  lef^  alone  (/.  0.  pp.  129,  132,140). 
In  other  reapects,  however,  his  persroial  chamcter 
seems  to  hato  been  gentle  and  moderate,  for  al- 
though he  WAS  a  pagan,  and  sympathised  with  the 
emperor  Julian  in  S\  his  views  and  plans,  still  he 
always  showed  a  praiseworthy  toleration  towards 
the  Christians.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St.  Basil 
and  John  Chrysostom,  with  whom  be  always  kept 
friendly  relation.  The  year  of  hia  death 
certain,  but  £  


991  he  D 


still 


alive  [F^ai.  941),  hat  it  is  probable  that  he  di.  . 
a  few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Libanius  is  mainly 
based  upon  an  autobiography  of  the  rhetorician 
which  is  predxed  to  Beiske's  edition  of  his  works 
(vol.  i.  p.  I,  See.),  under  the  title  Bfgj  ^  Xiyos  irtpl 
■ijt  iaiiraS  rixnt,  «'  De  Fortana  sua,  the  brief 
rtiele  of  Snidas  (».  v.  tueivun),  and  on  the  in- 
cnnatlon  given  by  Eunapiits  in  his  Vifae  So}^^ 
wMnfp,  139,&c).  We  still  poasss  a  considerable 
Lumber  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  but   how  many 

1-    Hpi/YVtiPaiTfiiiTtev  trapaSftj^i^a,  i.  e.  model 

ces  tor  rhetorical  exercises,  in  thirteen  sections, 

which,  however,  some  more  sections  were  added 

F.  Morellus  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1606}.     But 

dem  criticism  has  shown  pi^tty  clearly  that  the 

additions  of  Morellus  are  tto  jaoductions  of  two 

rther  rhetoridans,  Nicolaus  and  Severus  (Wall, 

Mel.  Graec  i.  pp.  394,  Ac,  646). 

Ad-jDi  or  orations,  whose  number,  in  Reiske's 
ID,  amounts  to  sisty-five  (vol,  i, — ^iii.).  Ano- 
iration  of  Libanius  Titpt  'OAyniriou,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  Barbermi  MS.  by  J.  Ph.  Siebenkeea, 
.blislied  it  in  his  Anecdota  Onuac  (NUrn- 


ol  Fronto  (Rome,  182^  p.  421,  &o.). 

~  Kr\triH  OF  declamations,  i.  e.  orationa  on  iic- 
s  subjects,  and  descriptions  of  various  kinds. 
Their  number  in  Reiske's  edition  is  forty-eight,  but 
'  ivo  additional  ones  were  published  afterwards,  ona 
y  F.  Morellus  (Venice,  1786, 8vo.),  andthe  other 
y  Boissonade,  in  bis  Axecdota  Oraeca  (i.  pp-  165 
-171). 


ogle 


S,  Ac), 

5.  'EirnrroAof,  or  letters,  of  whieh  a  very  large 
number  is  aUll  eitaiit.  In  the  edi^on  o'  '  " 
Wolf  (Amsterdom,  173B,  fol.)  tliBie  are  : 
than  1605  episdea  in  Qreek,  in  addition  to 
there  are  397  epjitles  of  which  wo  only  pt 
Latin  tianalatJon  hy  Zambicarius,  fiistpiibli 
Knikau,  but  reprinted  with  Mreial  others  in  WolfB 
edition  (p.  735,  &C.),  Two  other  letters  in  the 
Greek  original  wei«  published  by  Bloch,  in  Mun- 
ter-a  MisoeUanea  (Hafniae,  L  2,  p.  139,  Stc). 
Many  of  these  letters  ace  extremely  interesting, 
being  addresaed  lo  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  auch  ae  the  emperor  Julian,  Athana^us, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  John  Cbryaoslom,  and 
others.  In  this  collection  there  are  also  many  very 
short  letters,  beuig  either  letters  of  introduction,  or 
f      al     te  of  pnhtenees  and  the  like.    The  style 

all    t  them  ia  neat  and  elegrmt- 

re  k  th  iaum\iKcl  xBp"'"'Sf">  "f  formiiae  of 
1  tera  wh  oh  were  Urst  edited  by  W.  Morellns 
<Pans,  I  51, 1558,  8vo.),  and  nflerwards  at  Li^ 
d  m  {1618,  l2mo.).  Many  epistles  aa  well  aa 
m  sr  alin  extant  in  MS.  at  Madrid,  Venice, 
and  h  places,  but  have  never  been  published, 
and  othera  which  are  now  and  than  alluded  to  by 
later  writers  seem  to  be  lost. 

Aa  regards  (he  style  of  Libanius  aa  an  orator, 
acme  modem  clitics  hare  called  him  a  real  model 
of  pure  Attic  Greek  (Reiske,  Prae/al.  p.  xvii.), 
'^" '  "' '     'a  carrying   praise  loo  far,  and  even 


Photi 


muchn 


1  (Bibl.  Cod.  30,  p.  67,  b.).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Libanius  is  by  &r  the  most 
talented  and  most  sncceseful  smone  the  rhetoricians 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  he  tpok  the  best  oratora  of 
the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we  can  ot^n  see 

thenee,  and  his  animated  descriptions  are  otten  full 
of  power  and  elegance  ;  but  he  is  not  able  always 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  ago,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  aunplicity  which  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  orators.  His 
diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modem,  and  the  latter 
would  be  more  excusable,  if  he  did  not  so  often 
clfflm  for  himself  the  eicellendea  of  the  ancient 
orators.  In  addition  to  this,  it  ia  evident  that, 
like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is  more  concerned 
about  the  form  than  about  the  substance,  whence 
Eunapius  (p.  133)  calls  hia  orations  weak,  dead, 
and  lifeleas.  Tills  tendency  not  seldom  renders 
his  style  obscure,  notwithstimding  hia  striving  after 
purity,  inasmuch  as   he  sometimes  sacriiices  the 
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mode  of  expressing  them.  As  far  aa  the  history  of 
Libanius's  age  ia  concerned,  however,  some  of  his 
orations,  and  still  more  his  epistles  are  of  great 
Talue,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  ho  relates  the 

and  Ccnatana,  the  oratiana  to  and  on  Julian,  several 
orations  describing  the  condition  of  Antioch,  and 
those  which  he  wrote  agiunst  his  professional  and 
.  poHtical  opponents. 

A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libanius 
does  not  yet  exist  The  first  edition  of  the  Pro- 
gymnaamata  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theon, 
togedier  with  a,  similar  work  by  the  latter  author, 
at  Basel,  1641,  Syih,  edited  by  J.  Cammerarius  ;  a 
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more  complete  edition  is  that  of  F.  Morellus  (U- 
iasii  Prmlvdia  (htU.  LXXIl.,  Dedaiaat  JCLF., 
et  Dimiioi.  Moral.,  Paris,  IBOS,  fol.),  but  some 
fiirther  additions  were  subsequently  made  by  I^eo 
Allatios,  and  the  whole  ia  to  he  found  in  Reiske^ 
edition  (vol.  iv.  p.  86S,  &t).  The  orations  and 
declamationa  were  first  published,  though  veiy  in- 
complete, at  Ferrara,  1517,  4to.,  (hen  in  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  c£  F.  Morellus  ;  and  after  se- 
veral more  had  been  published  from  MSS.  hy  J, 
Qolhofredns,  Fabrjciua  and  A.  Bongiovanni,  a  corar 
pleto  collection,  with  some  fresh  additions,  was 
published  by  J.  J.  Reiske  (Ziianji  Sophaitae  Ora- 
tsonea  et  Dedama^nties  ad  fiiem  codd.  recess,  et 
perpet.  adnotal.  Shdnast,  Altenburg,  1791 — 97, 
4  vols.  Bvo.).  The  bet*  edition  of  the  epistiea  is 
that  of  J.  Ch.  Wolf  (IMajm  Bpistotae,  Graece  et 
Lalim  edid.  et  Hoiis  illastr.,  Amsterdam,  173(1, 
fol.).  For  farther  particulars  see  J.  G.  Beiger,  iJs 
C^to  7%iiiMnwe9  i5^,  Vitebergae,  1696,  &c., 
4to. ;  Reiske.  in  the  Srst  voU  of  hie  edition  j  F. 
C.  Petersen,  Cemmenlal.  de  LSanto  Sopiisla,  part 
i.  (containing  an  account  of  the  file  of  Libam'us)  j 
Hafniao,  1837, 4to. ;  Fabric.  BM,  Oraec  vi.  p.  750, 
&c. ;  Weslermann,  GssA.  der  Grieeh.  Beredlaaia- 
fci*,  S  103,  and  Beili:^,  xv.  p.  330,  Sec. 

Four  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Libanius, 

me  of  whom  is  of  any  importance  are  enumerated 

r  Fabricius  (Biil.  Graec.  x.  p.  lOfi).       [L.  S.) 

LIBENTINA,  LUBENTINA,  or   LUBEN- 

[A,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by 

hich  she  is  descnbed  as  the  goddeaa  of  sexual 

pleasure  (dea   IHidims,  Van.  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  6 ; 

Cic  de  Not.  Dear.  u.  23 ;  Ai^usL  de  Civ.  Dei, 

'     a ;  Nonius,  i.  324 ;  Plaut  Aain.  ii.  2.  2  ;  Ac- 

>■  adv.  Gent,  i.  p.  ]  6,  who  however  speaks  of 

LSKsiini  dii.)  [L.  S.] 

LIBER.  This  name,  or  Liber  paler,  is  fi^ 
quendy  applied  by  the  Roman  poels  to  the  Greek 
"  :chusorDionysna,who  was  accordinglyregarded 
identical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  Cicero  (de 
Not  Dear.  ii.  Ii),  however,  very  justly  distin- 
guishes between  Dionysus  (tiie  Greek  Liber)  and  . 
'Jber  who  was  worshipped  by  the  early  Ita- 
in  conjunction  with  Ceres  and  Libera.  Liber 
and  the  feminine  Libera  were  andent  Italian  divi- 
des, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  tie  vine 
id  fertility  of  the  fields  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
ven  rise  to  the  coml^nation  of  their  worship  with 
at  of  Cerea.  A  temple  of  these  three  diviniUea 
as  vowed  by  the  dictator,  A.  Poaiumiua,  in  b.  c. 
(6,  nest  the  Cmcua  Flaminiua  ;  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
(Tac^HO.  ii.  49;  Dionjs.  vi.  17.)  The  most 
probable  etymology  of  the  name  Liber  is  from 
liherare  i  Servius  [ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  7)  indeed 
itates  Ibat  the  Sabine  name  fbc  Liber  was  Loeba- 
lius,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  an  obsolete 
form  for  Liber,  jnat  as  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Romans  said  hehesus  and  hebsrtas  for  the  later 
brms  liber(us)  and  libertas,  (Paul.  Uiac  p.  121, 
id.  Muller.)  Hence  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Anim.  i6) 
ays,  "  Liber  dictua  est  quia  liberal  servitio  cura- 
ura  animii"  while  others,  who  were  evidently 
.binking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus,  found  in  the  name 
in  alluaion  to  licentious  drinking  and  speaking. 
(Macrob.  Sal.  i.  18  j  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  9 ; 
~  '  DIac.  p.lZS.)  Poets  usually  call  him  Liber 
pater,  the  hitter  WMd  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  female 
Libera  weis  identified  by  the  Ramans  with  Cora  or 
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LIBERATDS. 
PersepTione,  tie  daughler  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
whence  Cicero  (de  ffat.  Dear.  ii.  2i)  calk  Liber 
and  Libera  children  of  Ceres  ;  Hhereas  0"iil  (Foal. 
iii,  519)  calk  Ariadne  Libera,  Tlie  festival  of  the 
Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  i7th  of  March,  (.DiU.  of  Ant  a.  v. 
Liberaiiai  Hartuiig,  l^teHelig.  der  Horn.  toL  iL  P' 
1 35,  &c.  *,  Klausen,  Aeaeas  and  die  Penaleii,  vol. 
iL  p.  HO,  &c.)  [I,.S.] 

LI'BBRA.    [LiBEB.] 

LIBERA'LIS,ANTONrNUS.  [Antoninus, 
p.  212,  b.] 

LIBEBA'LIS,  SA'LVIUS,  an  eloquent  pleader 
at  Rflme,  whom  the  younger  Pliny  characterises 
as  a  man  ^  eubtilis,  diaposiius,  acer,  disertua,^*  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  he 
epake  of  the  emperor  with  great  boldness,  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  a  wealthy  person  who  had  been 
accused.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  reign  of 
Domition,  bat  what  waa  the  result  of  this  tiial  we 
are  not  informed :  he  had  the  good  fortune,  at  all 
events,  of  escaping  with  his  life  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  § 
S3}.  His  name  agun  occurs  in  tlie  reign  of  Tmjan. 
In  B.  c  100  he  defended  with  great  ability  MaciuB 
Prisons,  who  was  accused  hy  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  by  the  historian  Tacitus  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  ha  was  again  opposed  to  Pliny  in  the  cele- 
brated cause  brought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Bae^ca  against  Caeeiltus  Classens,  and 
his  accomplices,  {Suet.  Ve^.  13  ;  Plin.  ^  iL  11, 
iii.  9.  g  36.) 

LIBBRATUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage  in  tlie  sixth  centary.  He  was  at  Rome 
in  i,  D.  633,  when  the  pope,  Joannes  11^  received 
the  bishops  sent  by  the  emperor,  Justinian  I.,  t^i 
consult  him  on  the  heresies  broached  by  tlie  monks, 
designated  Acoemelae  (or,  as  Liberatus  terms  tliem, 
Acumici),  who  had  imbibed  Nestorian  opinions. 
(Libeiat.  Brenor,  c20,  oomy.  Ji^slolae  Jvsliniim 
ad  Joan,  and  Jbimnii  ad  Jtaliiaaiima,  apud  Ooa- 
ellia,  vol.  iv.  col.  1742,  &c.  td.  Lsbbe.)  He  was 
again  at  Rome  in  535,  Imving  been  sent  the  previous 
year,  together  with  the  bishops  Cmub  and  Petrus, 
by  the  synod  held  at  Carth^e,  under  Reparatus, 
bishop  nf  that  see,  to  consult  pope  Joannes  II. 
on  ^e  recep^oQ  of  those  Arians  who  recanted  their 
heresies  into  the  chmcli.  Joannes  was  dead  before 
the  arrival  of  the  African  delegates  ;  but  they  were 
received  by  pope  Agapetus,  his  successor.  {E^ds- 
talae  AgapeU  ad  Separatum  apud  Coni^ia,  ed. 
Labbe,  vol  iv.  col.  1791,  1792,)  When,  m  652, 
RepatnluB  was  banished  by  Justinian  to  Euchaida, 
or  Eucayda  (Vict  Tun.  Chron.),  Liberatus  ae«nn- 
panied  him,  and  probably  remained  with  him  ^11 
the  bishop's  death,  in  563,  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him. 


leNesloTi 


an.  It  GO 


prehends  the  history  of  a  century  and  a 
irom  the  ordmation  of  Nestorius,  A.  D.  42d,  lu  uib 
time  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  (or  second  Conslanli- 
nopolilan)  council,  A.  □.  55d,  and  is  divided  into 
24  chiqiters.  It  was  compiled,  as  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  proem,  from  "  the  ecclesiastical  history  lately 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,"  apparently  that 
translated  by  Epiphanius  Schoksdcus  [Epjpui- 
Nius,  No.  11],  from  tlie  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians !  from  the  acts  of  the  councils  and  the  letters 
of  the  fethers,  from  a  document  written  in  Greeli 
at  Alexandria,  and  from  the  communications,  ap- 
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pnrently  oral,  of  men  of  character  and  weight.  He 
made  considerable  use  of  the  Bi-evicaliis  HUtariae 
EulyiAiaKialaritM,  and  of  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion not  particularly  mentioned  by  him.  His 
Ifltin  style  is  generally  dear,  without  ornament, 
but  uncq^ual,  from  the  bad  Latin  into  which  pas- 
sages from  Greek  writers  have  been  rendered.  He 
has  been  charged  with  partiality  U  the  Nestorians, 
or  with  following  Nestorian  writers  too  implicftly. 
The  Breviariam.  is  conlamed  in  most  editions  of 
the  Concilia  (vol.  v.  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  n.  ed,  Coleti, 
vol  ii.  ed,  Mansi)  :  ui  those  of  Crabbe  (vol.  ii. 
fol.  Cologn.  153B  and  1551)  are  some  subjoined 

- ^-:--.i ! .--  .  Bonroes  illuB- 

ilted  by  sub- 

omitted  the  Breviarium  itself.  It  was  separately 
published,  with  a  revised  test,  and  a  ieamed 
preface  and  notes,  and  a  dissertation,  De  Qmila 
.^sodo,  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  8vo.  Paris,  1675  ; 
and  is  reprinted  from  his  edition,  with  the  prefice, 
notes,  and  dissertation,  in  the  BiitioHeca  Patmia 
of  Galland,  vol  liL  fol,  Venice,  1778.  (Fabric. 
Biil.  Groee.  vol.  i.  643  ;  BM  Med.  if  In/.  £a- 
tinit.  vol.  iv.  273,  ed-  Mansi ;  Cave,  Hill.  Ml.  ad 
ann.  653 ;  Ceillier,  ^afcurs  Saa-ii,  vol.  jtvi,  p, 
543 ;  Gamier,  Pnu/.  ia  Liberal.)         [J.  C.  M.] 

LIBERA'TOR,  a  snmarae  of  Jnpiler,  answei^ 
ing  to  the  Greek  "E\6uflfpio!,  to  whom  Augustus 
buiil  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  (Tao.  Aim.  xv. 
64,  xvi.  36 1  comp.  Becker,  Haadb.  der  Ham.  Al~ 
tertA.  i.p.45f.}  [L,S.] 

LIBE'BIUS,  the  successor  of  Julius  as  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  ordained  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May,  4.  D.  362,  at  a  period  when  the  downfell  of 
the  usurper  Magnentius  being  no  longer  doubtful, 
the  Arians  were  straining  every  nerve  to  escite 
Constantius  aininst  their  orthodox  antagonists. 
The  conduct  of  Liberius  when  he  Srst  assumed  the 
papal  dignity  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  If 
we  believe  that  either  of  the  letters  found  among 
the  fragments  of  Hilarius  (frog.  iv.  coL  1327,  and 
1335,  ed.  Bened.  foL  Paris,  1693),~tbe  first  in- 
scribed Epistola  UieTU  S^ieopi  Urbis  Ramae  ad 
Orieniales  SpiscopoB,  and  written  apparently  in 
352  ;  the  second,  belonging  to  a  much  later  date, 
but  containing  alluuons  to  the  same  events,  lielea- 
iissimis  I^-airSi/is  Pre^feris  i  Cofjnscqp  Orten  a- 
/liiB,— -is  genuine,  there  can  be  n  d  ubt  ha  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  he       k  a         n    part 


church.     0 


Dupin  employs  no  less  than 
meats  to  prove  that  the  first  m  be  pun  us, 
although  he  says  nothing  wi  h  regard  fo  he  second 
and  both  are  by  many  divines  r^arded  as  Anan 
foigerios.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  pope 
after  displayed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
of  the  persecuted  Catholics ;  for  after  the 
legatee  deputed  by  him  to  the  council  of  Aries, 
(a.  D.  353),  Vincentiusot  Capua,  and  Maraellinns, 
another  Campanian  bishop,  had  been  gained  over, 
after  his  representatives  at  Milan  (a.  i>.  354),  Eu- 
sebiua  of  Vercelli,  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  had  been 
driven  into  ejdle,  after  neatly  all  the  preUtes  of  tbo 
West  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  court, 
Liberius  stood  firm  to  the  truth  ;  and  although  vio- 
lently harried  from  Home  to  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  he  cliose  rather  to  suffer  l^nishment  than 
to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  one,  whom  he 
believed  innocent.    But  after  two  j'eare  spent  at 


.C.tiot^le 


Beroea,  this  noble  resolution  bognn  to  f^L  He 
made  overtures  of  submission,  probably  through 
Hemophilus,  tile  hereto  bishop  of  the  city  where 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  bis  abode,  and, 

presence  of  the  caundl  there  aseembled  (the  third, 
A.  n.  367],  the  Arian  creed  sanctioned  by  that  con~ 
clava  [Potamiub],  and  the  decrees  against  Atha- 
nauus.  Upon  this  he  was  permitted  to  return  ta 
Rome,  there  to  exercise  it  divided  power  along  with 
a  certain  Felii,  who  had  been  nominated  his  succes- 
sor. But  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  Savoat  of  their  an- 
cient pastor  frueltated  this  amicable  arrangi 
Violent  tumults  arose,  Constantins  yielded' 
nt  display  of  popular  feeling,  Fell 


lie  had  onee  more  changed  his  profession. 
ccLanting  all  his  errors  and  becoming  a  Catholi 

L  The  correspondence  of  Liherius  as  exhibited 
by  Constant  comprises  twelve  epistles.  1.  Ad 
Osaiitu  2.  Ad  Ciree^iatmm.  8.  Ad  Easebi 
FereMeaiem.  i.  Ad  Coaitimllam  Aajastani.  B, 
S.  Ad  Ikiseiiam  Fenellmteiit.  7.  Ad  Eiaeiaan, 
Dion;/»naii,elLiiei/fnenieicsuIes.  S.  Ad  Oriexlales. 
9.  Ad  Utiaoiiaa,  FiUenUia,  et  Oeraitxiam,  bishops 
in  the  imperial  comrt.  10.  Ad  VineeTUiian  Gapua- 
Ruin.  II.  Ad  CathoUcos  Episa^oa  liaUae.  12.  Ad 
urtiwTSOS  OrienttB  orHuidoxoa  " 
Greek. 

We  i^nd  also  ascribed  to  him  :- 

II.  Dicta  ad  EuseldiHii  spadem 
I'n  Atiaaaiiam  sufeoriiens  /mpem 


III.  Dudogtia  Libei-u  el  Constaniii  Tmperaloris, 
t'-zdrto  atUeqaecm  in  eitUijt'a  d^vrrtarelttrj  hi^lus. 

IV.  Oralio  Liberii  MaTedlimaa  S.  Aisiroiai 
sororei/i  doio  virgmilaiiii  veh  oxisecnmiK- 

Of  the  letters,  eight  (1,3,4,7,8,9,10,11) 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  fragments 
of  St.  Hilaiiua,  three  {3,  5,  S)  were  first  extracted 
by  Baronlus  from  the  archives  of  the  church  at 
Vercelli,  and  one  (12)  js  preserved  by  Socrates, 
H.  E.  JT.  12.  The  Oieio  is  found  in  the  treatise 
of  AthaiiB«aa  Ad  Monaeios,  the  DSiUogmi  m 
Thsoderet,  H.E.iLl  6,  the  Oralio  in  Ambrosius 
de  Fiiyin.  iiL  1,  S,  3. 

For  full  information  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
this  latheT  and  discussions  On  the  authenticity  of 
the  various  pieces,  ees  CoaOajit,  Bpislolae  Poatifir 
am  Rom.  foL  Paris,  1721,  p.  421,  and  Oidland, 
BiblioSieca  Pairvm,  Tol.  V.  p.  65,  fol,  Venet,  1769, 
who  itjccta '  epistles  8,  9,  10,  as  febricntions, 
(Amm.  Marc.  xy.  7  j  Hleronym.  CStiva.  ;  Snip. 
Sever.  iL  ;  Socmt.  H.  E.  it.  12  ;  Soaomen.-  H.  E. 
iv.  15  ;  Thoodoret,  iT,  B.  ii.  17.)        '  [W.  R.] 

LIBERTAS,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Semproniua 
Gracchus,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by 
fines  wiiich  had  been  exacted.  Another  was  butft 
by  Clodins  on  the  spot  where  Cicero's  house  had 
stood  (Liv.  ixiv.16  J  Paul.Diac.p.l2I ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  17,  luii.ll),  which  Cicero  aflerwatdseon- 
temptaoiiely  called  Templum  Licentiae  {pro  Data. 
SI,  o!e  Zeg.  ii.  17).  After  Caesar^  victories  in 
Spain,  the  seimte  decreed  the  erection  of  3,  temple 
to  Libertas  at  the  public  expense  (Dion  Cass,  xliii, 
44)  ;  and  after  the  murder  of  Sejamis,  a  statue  of 


LIBO. 
her  was  set  np  in  the  fonim.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii,  12.) 
Fi'om  these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atiinm 
Liberlatis,  which  was  in  the  north  of  the  forum, 
towards  the  Quirinat,  probably  on  the  elevated 
ground  extending  from  the  Qniriual  to  the  Capilo- 
line.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  IB  ;  Liv.  xliil  16.)  This 
building,  which  bad  been  lestoced  as  early  as  b.  c. 
195  (Liv.  xxxiv.  44),  and  was  newly  built  by 
AEinius  Pollio  (Suet.  Aug.  29),  served  as  an  ofliCB 
of  the  censors  (Liv.  L  D.  xliii.  !G,  xlv.  15),  and 
sometimes  also  criminal  tiials  were  held  (Cic  p. 
Mil.  22),  and  hostages  were  kept  in  it.  (Liv. 
XXV.  7.)     It  also  conlajned  tables  with  laws  in- 

have  been  used  as  public  archives.  (Liv.  xliii.  16; 
Fest.  p.  241,  ed.  Muller.)  After  its  rebuilding  by 
Asinina  PoHio,  it  became  the  repository  of  the  first 
public  library  at  Rome,  Libertas  is  usually  repr&r 
scnted  as  a  matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of 
liberty,  or  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimea  she  ap. 
pears  holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlviL  26,  Ixiii.  29 ;  Suet.  JVer.  57  j  Hirt. 
Mi/tiol.  Mderb.  p.  115,  tab.  13,  14.)         [L.  S.] 

LIBRTHRIDES  {Ati^epSfi),  or  ngmpkie 
Libelhides,  a  name  Of  the  Muses,  which  they 
derived  from  the  vfell  Libethia  in  Thraco  |  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  fiom  the  Thracian  mountMn  Lib&- 
thrus,  where  lliey  had  a  rrotto  sacred  to  them. 
(Viig.  ia%.  vii,  21;  Mela,  ii.  3  J  Strab.  i».  p. 
410,  X.  p.  471.)  Servins  (orf  Edog.  I.  c)  derives 
the  name  from  a  poet  Libethms,  and  Pausnnias 
(ix.  34.  §  4)  connects  it  with  mount  Libethrius  in 
Boeotia.  (Comp.  Lycoph.  275;  Varro,  de  long. 
Lot.  viL  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LIBITITJA,  an  luicicnt  Ilaliiui  divinity,  who 
was  identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes 
with  Persephone  (on  account  of  her  connection  with 
the  dead  and  their  burial)  and  sometimes  with 
Aphrodite.  The  latter  wan  probably  the  conse- 
quence of  etymological  speculations  on  the  name 
Libitina,  which  people  connected  with  libido. 
(Plut.  Num.  12,  Quaest.  Rom.  23.)  Her  temple 
at  Rome  was  a  repository  of  everjliiing  necessary 
for  burials,  and  persona  might  there  either  buy  or 
hire  those  things.  It  was  owing  to  this  ckcmn- 
■* — i,  that  a  person  undertaking  the  proper  burial 
arson  (an  undertalter)  was  called  libilitiariai, 
lis  businesB  Uititina,  whence  the  expressions 
im  exercere,  or  Jucere  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  vi. 
38  s  VaL  Max.  V.  2.  g  10),  and  ISiitina  Junwibus 
non  sifffiei^t,  i.  e.  they  could  not  all  be  buried. 
(Liv.  il.  19,  xll.  21.)  Also  the  utensils  kept  in 
iple,  especially  tho  bed  on  which  corpsea 
imt,  were  called  libitim.  (Plin.  xxivii.  3  ; 
Martial,  i.  97 ;  Ascon.  Argum.  ad  Miloa.)  Dio- 
(iv,  79)  relates  that  king  Servius  TuUius, 
II  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  >vho 
died,  ordained  that  for  each  person  that  had  died, 
a  piece  of  money  ahonld  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
if  Libitina,  (Comp.  Suet  iVer.  39.)  Owing  (o 
his  eoimectioii  of  Libitina  with  the  dead,  Roman 
poets  ftequentiy  employ  her  name  in  the  aeiise  of 
death  itself.  (Herat.  Carm.  iii,  30.  6 ;  jli^  ii,  6, 
■  1,  Biiif.  ii.  1.  49  ;  Juvenal,  xiv.  122.)  [L.  S.] 
LFBIUS  SEVrRUS.  TSbvebus.] 
LIBO  DRUSUS.     [LjBO,  ScninoNms,  Nos.  5 

LIBO,  L.  JU'LIUS,w8s  consul  B.C.  267,  with 
M.  Atiliua  Regulus,  three  years  before  the  first 
The  two  consuls  made  war  upon  the 
Sallentini  in  Apnlia,  whom  they  conqnered,  and 
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celebrated  iktii  victory  by  a  triumph.   (Eutrop. 
17;  Fasti  Triumph.) 

LIBO,  Q,  MA'RCIUS,  This  name  ia  foui 
only  on  Roman  aasEs,  seniisaea,  and  trientes.  A  sp 
cimen  of  one  of  these  coins  is  annexed,  containing 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter,  with  S  (tbi 
Biga  of  Semisais),  and  on  tbe  reverse  tbe  prow  of  I 


LIBO,  POETB'LIUS,  a  plebeian  family  (Dio- 
nya,  x.  58),  moat  of  tho  tnsmbecs  of  which  likewise 
bear  the  agnomen  Viaobis. 

1.  Q.  PoBTELius  LiEO  Visoi-ua,  a  metnbe 
the  second  deeemvirste,  B.C  450.  (Liv,  jii. 
Dionya.  x.  58,  ,i,  23.) 

2.  C.  PoBTBMUB,  C.  r.  Q.  M,  LiEO  ViaoLus, 
perhaps  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  consul  B.  o.  360, 
with  M.  Fabiua  Ambuatus.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Gauls  and  tho  inhabitanta  of  Tibur,  and 
celebraleda  triumph  o"er  both  nations.  In  the  Fasti 
CapitoHni  the  name  of  Peetelina  occurs  in  tbe  form 
which  is  given  above.  Livy  cails  him  C.  Poeteiins 
SalbuB,  and  Diodorua  gives  the  name  without  any 
cognomen.     (Fasti  Capit. ;    Liv.   vii.    11  j  Diod. 

3.  C.  PoHTBLins,  C.  r.  C.  v.,  Libo  Visolus, 
son  of  No.  2,  is  distinguished  in  the  early  legiela- 
.tion  of  the  republic  by  tivo  important  laws  which 
he  proposed.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c. 
.358,  in  wbicb  year  be  proposed  the  first  law  en- 
acted at  Home  against  bribery.  (Liv.  vii.  12.) 
He  was  conanl  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c  346,  with 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  ;  and  it  was  in  this  year  that 
tbe  ludi  saeculares  weve  celebrated  a  second  time. 
(Liv.  vii.  27  !  Diod.  IvL  72  ;  Censorin.  de  IHe 
Nat.  17.)  His  second  consulship  is  assigned  by 
Pighius  {Annul,  vol.  i  p.  329)  to  the  year  B.C. 
333,  though  not  on  snflicieDt  grounds  (  the  consids 
of  this  year  it  is  impossible  to  aacerttun.  He  was, 
however,  undoubtedly  consul  again  in  b.  c.  328, 
with  L.  Papirius  MugiUanus,  and  dictator  thirteen 
years  afterwarda,  b.  a  313,  when  be  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Samnitea,  though  some  annal- 
ists gave  the  credit  of  these  victoHes  to  the  consul 
C.  Junius  Bubulcns  Brutus.  (Liv.  viii.  23,  ii. 
38  ;  Diod.  ivii.  113.)  Libo  was  the  proposer  of 
the  Poetelia  lex,  wliicb  abolished  imprisonment  tor 
debt  in  the  case  ot  the  next.  (Diet.  o/Anl.  t  «, 
Nexum.)  Livy  places  (viii.  18)  tbie  law  in  the 
last  consulship  of  Poelellua,  b.  c.  326 ;  but  Nie- 
buhr  thinks  (flom.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  155,  &c.,  293) 
it  more  probable  that  it  was  broDsht  Ibrward  in  his 
dicfatorship  ;  and  his  opinion,  which  receives  sup- 
port fn>Di  a  corrupt  {lassage  of  Varro  (£.  £.  viL 
IDS,  ed.  Miiller),  is  adopted  also  by  K.  O.  MilUer 
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I.  PoBTGLtiis,  M.  P.  M.  N.  Libo,  consul 
n.  c.  314,  with  C.  Sulpidus  Longue,  and  magieCei 
eqnitum  in  the  following  year,  313,  to  the  dictator, 
C.  PoeleUus  Libo.  In  bia  consulship,  Peetelina 
and  his  colleague  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
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Samnites,  near  Caudiuni,  ajid  afterwaifls  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Beneventum  ;  hnt.  according  to  the 
triumphal  FMti,  it  was  Sulpidus  aJone  who  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv,  ii:,  24—36  ■ 
Diod.  rix.  73.) 

LIBO,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  plebeian  femily, 
which  afterwards  became  illustrious  from  its  con- 
nection with  Augustus.  The  iiarae  first  occurs  in 
the  second  Punic  war. 

1.  L.  ScBiEoMins  Ljeo,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  e.  216,  in  which  year  the  fetal  battle  Of  Cannae 
was  fbi^ht,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  tajisom- 


I  of  the ra 


:  by  Hannibal  t. 

1.  In  the  same  year  Libo  was 
created  one  of  the  triumviri  menaarii.  (Liv.  xiii. 
61,  iniii.  21.) 

2.  L.  ScB-XBONiHS  Libo,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  praetor,  n.  c.  204,  and  received  the 
psrogrinaiuriadicrio  andtheprovinceof  GauL  (Liv. 
ixiK.  U,  13.) 

3.  L.  SottiBONius  LiEO,  curule  aedile,  B.C.  193, 
with  C.  Atilina  Serianus.  They  were  the  first 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesiaas  Imti  aixnid ; 
and  it  was  also  in  their  aedileship  that  tho  senators 
had  seate  assigned  them  in  the  theatre  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  a.  a  192,  Libo 
was  consul,  and  obtained  the  peregrina  jurisdictio, 
and   in   B.C.  185  he   was  appointed  one  of  the 

Buientum.  (Liv.  ixriv.  64  ;  Ascon.  m  de.  CormL 
p.  69,  ed.  Orelli ;  Liv.  xiiv.  10,  20,  xsiix.  23.) 

4.  L.  ScKiBoNius  Ljbo,  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  149,  accused  in  that  year 
Ser.  Sulpidus  Oalba  on  account  of  the  abominable 
outrages  which  he  had  committed  against  the  Lu- 
Bitani.  [Galea,  No.  6.]  This  accusation  was 
supported  in  a  powerful  speech  by  M.  Cal^,  who 
was  then  85  years  old  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  the  accusers  and  the  guilt  of  tl^  ac- 
cnaed,  GaJba  escaped  punishment.  Cicero  was  in 
doubt  (aij  AU.  xa.  S,  §  3)  whether  Libo  was  tri- 

in  the  lattor  year  that  he  held  the  office,  as  we  ara 
expressly  told  that  Cato  spoke  against  Galba 


r  of  bis. 


atb,  and  this 


.  149. 


.  Val.Max.  viii.  1,  §  3  i  Cic.Snrf. 
23,iftO«i<,  ii.65;  Mejer,  Oralor.  SoaUHi.  Fto^o. 
p.  120,  ic,  p.  1  Bfi,  &c.,  3d  ed.)  It  was,  perhaps, 
this  same  Libo  who  wrote  an  historical  work  (kier 
amialia),  referred  to  once  or  twice  by  Cicero,  and 
which  must  have  come  down  at  least  as  late  as  B.  c. 
132.  (Cic.orf-4«.xiii.  30,  32.)  But  Eme9tihaere- 
mfll'ked,withsomejuBtiee,thataupposingtheBccuBeC 

_  I  that  Cicero  should  have  made  no  meiitioa 
ot  LiboTs  historical  compositions,  when  he  was 
speaking  of  his  style  of  oratory.  (Comp.  Kranse, 
Vitae  it  Fragm.  HUlor.  Ronma.  p.  1 38.) 

It  waa  perhajB  this  same  Libo  who  consecrated 

the  Puteal  Scribomamtm  or  PalealLSumta,  of  which 

we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  writers,  and  which 

»ften  exhibited  on  coins  of  the  Serib(mia  ffBns, 

e  of  these  is  given  below,  the  obverse  reprcscnl- 

a  female  head,  with   the  legend  Libo  don, 

ENT.  (that  is,  bonus  eoentos),  and  the  reveise  the 

puteal  adorned  with  gacknds  and  two  lyres. 

Tho  Puteal  Scribonionum  was  an  enclosed  place 

the  forum,  near  the  Arcus  Fabiauus,  and  was  so 
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called  from  its  being  open  at  the  top,  like  a  pi 
or  welL     C.  F,  Hermann,  wlio  hns  carefully 
mined  eiII  the  paesiges  in  ancient  writers  relating 
to  it  (/nrf.  Led.  Mm^g.  1 840),  cornea  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  waa  only  such  puleal  at  Rome, 
and  not  two,  as  waa  focmerlj  heliavod,  and  tha,!  * 
■WM  dedicated  in  totj  aniaent  tunes  either  on  i 
count  of  the  whetetone  of  the  augur  Navius  (con 
Lir.  1.  36),  or  because  the  spot  1^  h«m  struck 
lightning  j  that  it  waa  snhsequently  repaired  a 
re-dedicated  by  Scrihonius  Libo,  who    had   been 
commanded  to  eiamine  the  state  of  the    sacred 
places  (Festus,  s.  v.  SerSioidaman)  ;  and  that  Libo 
erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a  tribunal   for   the 
praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pla^e  waa  of 
courae  frequented  by  persona  who  had  law-suits, 
Buch  aa  money  lenders  and  the  like.    (Comp.  Hor. 
«ii  ii  e.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8  ;  Ov.  Rented.  Amor. 
561  ;  CicjwD&ii.  8.) 


4.  L.  ScuiBONius  Libo,  the  fathei>in-]a 
Sei.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
consul  B.  c  3J,  is  fust  mentioned  in  B.  c  S6,  in 
which  year  he  appears  to  have  been  tribune,  ta 
supporting  Pompey'a  views  in  rela^on  to  the  afiairs 
of  Egypt  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Aulolea.  (Cic. -' 
Faia.  i.  I.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  1.„ 
in  B.  c.  49,  Libo  naturally  aided  with  Pompey,  and 
■was  entruBted  with  the  command  of  Etroria.  But 
the  rapid  approach  of  Caeaar,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  waa  every  where  receired,  obliged 

Campania,  from  whence  ho  subsequent  proceeded 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ponipeian  party  to  Brundisium. 
While  here  Ca^ar  sent  to  him  Caninius  RebUus, 
who  was  an  intimate  £[iend  of  Libo,  to  persuade 
him  to  use  liis  influence  with  Pompey  to  efieet  a 
reeonaliation  i  but  nothing  came  of  this  negotia- 
tion. <Plor,iT.  a  §31  i  Lucan,  ii.  461 ;  dead 
Att.  yii.  12,  viii.  11,  b  i  Caea.  B.  C.  i,  26.) 

Libo  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  waa 
jLctively  engaged  in  the  weu  that  ensued.  He  and 
M.  Oclaviua  weie  placed  over  the  Libumjan  and 
Achaean  fleets,  serving  aa  legatea  to  Biblilua,  who 
had  the  supreme  command  of  the  Pompoian  £eeL 
They  were  yery  successful  againat  Caesar's  gcnerale 
in  Dalmatia ;  Dolabella  they  drove  ont  of  the 
eonnlry,  and  C,  Antoniua  they  not  only  defeated 
hilt  made  prisoner.  {Caea.  B.C.  HIS;  Dion  Caas. 
uli.  40  i  Floras,  iv.  2.  J  S!  i  Ores.  vj.  IS.)  Libo 
subsequently  joined  Bibulus  ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  shortly  afterwards,  the  chief  authoiity  in 
the  fleet  appears  to  have  devolved  upon  him,  al- 
though no  one  was  expressly  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command.  With  fifliy  ships  he  appeared 
before  Brundieiuni,  in  order  to  blockade  the 
place  Btrictly,  as  M.  Antony  was  still  there  with 
part  of  Caesar's  troops,  wiuting  for  an  opportunity 

repulse  from  Antony,  and  being  prevented  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  latter  from  obliuning  any  water,  Libo 
waa  obliged  to  retire  irom  the  place,  and  Antony 


LIBO. 

soon  afterwards  escaped  his  vigilance  and  joined 
Giesar  in  Greece.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  15,  16,  IB,  23, 
24  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  4a) 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Liki  for  some  time, 
bat  he  probably  did  not  make  hia  submisaion  to 
Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pbaisalia,  but  imited 
himself  to  those  of  hie  party  who  contmued  in  arms. 
At  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  B.  c.  44,  we  find 
him  in  Spoun  with  his  son-in-law  Sei.  Pompey,  on 
whose  behalf  he  wrete  to  the  rulmg  party  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xn.  4.)  He  continued  with  Pompey 
in  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  is  specially 
mentioned,  in  B.  o.  40,  as  one  of  the  persons  of  high 
rank  who  was  commissioned  to  conduct  to  Antony 
in  the  East  his  mother  Julia,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  Sen.  Pompey  in  Sicily  after  the  Petusinian 
war.  This  mission  alarmed  Octevian.  He  feared 
that  Pompey,  who  was  now  decidedly  maBler  of 
the  sea,  shoald  nnite  with  Antony  to  crush  him  ; 
and,  in  order  to  gain  the  feivour  of  the  former  and  of 
his  father-in-law  Iiibo,  he  proposed,  on  the  ndiire 
of  Maecenas,  to  marry  Liho's  sister,  Scrilionia,  al- 
thongh  she  was  mnoh  older  than  himself,  and  had 
been  married  twice  before.  The  marriage  shortly 
after  took  place,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  peace 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey.  This  was 
in  thefollDwingyeor(B.i 


ths  war  was  renewed  in  B,  C  86,  Libo  ! 
continued  feitlifnl  to  Pompey,  but,  seeing  his  cause 
hopelcES,  he  deserted  him  in  the  following  year.  In 
■B.  c.  34,  he  was  consul  with  M.  Antony,  as  had 
been  agreed  at  the  peace  of  Misenum.  As  his 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  history,  he  probably 
died  soon  afterwards.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  53,  63, 
69—73, 139  ;  Dion  Cass,  ilviii.  16,  slix.  38.) 

5.  The  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  who  was  con- 
sul B,  c.  1 5,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  younger 
brother  of  No.  4,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  one 
of  the  DrasL  He  is  spoken  of  under  Drusus, 
No.  8. 

6.  L.  ScKiBONjus  Libo  Drusus,  or  Libo  Dku- 

Tiberiua,  A.  n.  16,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son 
of  the  preceding  [No.  SJ.  For  an  account  of  him 
see  Dkusus,  No.  10. 

7.  h.  ScBiBONius  Libo,  son,  probably,  of  No.  4, 
waa  consul  in  i.  d.  16,  with  T.  Statilius  Sisenna 
Taunis.  (Dion  Case.  IviL  1 5  i  Tac.  Ana.  ii.  1.) 

LIBO,  CN.  STATl'LIUB,  known  only  from 
coins,  a  apecimen  of  which  is  given  below.   On  tba 

the  reverse  a  patera  or  discus,  and  a  vessel  used 
apparently  in  aacrificea,  with  bacerdos.  On  some 
specimens  we  find  paAE?.  (i.  e.  Praefietas).  Tho 
coin  waa  cerl^nly  not  struck  in  Italy  ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  was  struck  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  head  on  the  obverse  represents  that  of  M. 
Agtippa.     (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  316.) 


LICHAS. 

LTBON  (Alewp),  an  Eleian,  was  the  Architect 
of  Elic  great  toiuplu  of  ZeTi9  in  tbe  AttU  aC  Olympic, 
which  wiu  bnilt  by  the  Eleiana  out  of  the  spoib  of 
Pisa  and  other  neighbouring  citicB,  which  had  re- 
volted ftom  thera,  and  had  been  again  anbdiied. 
(Pans.  T.  10.  §  2  or  3.)  This  CTCnt  is  lielieved  to 
have  occurred  about  OL  50,  B.c.  580  (16.  ii.  22, 
§2  or  4) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  euppoee 
that  the  temple  ivaa  coromenced  immediately,  or 
eien  soon,  sft^  thia  date.  It  Eeema  more  probable 
Ihal  the  temple  had  not  been  very  long  completed 
wljen  Phidias  began  to  make  in  it  Ills  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Zeus  (01.  85.  4,  B.C.  433).  Allow- 
ing for  the  time  which  bo  niagniScent  a  worlc  as 
this  temple  would  occupy,  we  may  safely  place  the 
architect's  date  somewhat  before  the  mid^  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  The  temple  itself  is  described 
by  PauBanU9(v.  10).  A  few  mins  of  jl  reman. 
{Stanhope,  Olnngiia,  p.  9 ;  Coekerell,  BiM,  Ital. 
1831,  No.  191,  p.  206 ;  Blouet,  Ea^edition  Sdenl. 
•U  la  Morie,  livr.  U,  pL  62,  tolL)  [P.  S-] 

LI'BYA  (A.eiu).  1.  A  daugbler  of  E^phus 
and  Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Afrita) '      -'' 


-  LICINIA. 
2.  A  Spartan,  eon  of  Arceeilaue,  w 
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)f  Aigoa  and  one  of  the  ambassadoce  who  proposed 
to  the  A  rgives,  without  success,  in  cc.  422,  a 
renewal  of  the  truce,  then  eipiring,  between  Argoa 
and  Sparta.  (Thuc.  y.  14,  22.)  In  b.  c.  420,  when 


Lichas 


lacred  tr 


in  the  a 


11  the  m  ' 


eof 


bed  its 
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to  have  been  the  mother  of  AgeDor,BeIns,aiid  tielex. 
(Paua.  L  44.  M;  ApcUcd.  iL  1.  §  4,  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

a  A  daughter  of  Palamedes,  and  by  Hecmea 
the  mother  of  Libya,    (Hy^.  Fa&.  160.) 

3.  A  shiec  of  Asia,  (Tzetz.  ad  iM^pL 
1277.)  [L.S.J 

LIBYS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Libya  (Hygin.  fbi.  160),  and  the 
other  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pimtea  whom  Bacchus 
changed  into  dolphins.  (0».  Met  iii.  617.)  IL.  S.] 

LIBYSTl'NOS,  that  is,  the  Libyan,  a  sui^ 
name  under  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  by  the 
Sicilians,  because  he  was  believed  to  have  destroyed 
bv  a  peBtilencB  a  Libyan  fleet  which  sailed  against 
Sicily.     {Macrob.  Sal.  i.  17.)  [L.  8.] 

LICHAS  {A/x«),  an  attendant  of  Henuiles. 
Ho  brought  to  his  master  the  deadly  ^rment,  and 
as  a  punishment,  was  thrown  by  him  into  the  sea, 
where  the  Licbadian  islands,  between  Euboea  and 
the  coast  of  Locris,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Ov,  Met.  ii.  !S5,  211, 
&c.  1  Hygin.  Fob.  3S ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  426,  x.  p. 
447.)  A  Latin  of  the  same  name  occurs  in  VJrgiL 
(.4CB.X.  315.)  IL.  S.] 

LICHAS  or  LICHES  (Afxas,  Afx^i).  1.  One 
of  tlie  Spartan  Agathoergi  (sae  Diet,  of  Ant. 
t,  u ),  who,  according  to  the  etory,  enabled  his 
countrymen  to  fulHl  the  oracle,  which  had  made 
their  conquest  of  Tegea  conditional  on  their  ob- 
taining thence  the  bones  of  Orestes,  Lichas,  having 
gone  to  Tegea  Jn  the  course  of  bis  mission,  disco- 
vered the  existence  of  a  gigantic  cofHn  under  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  —  a  place  ansvfering  remarkably 
to  the  enigmatical  descripUon  of  the  oracle.  He 
reported  thia  at  homo,  and,  his  countrymen  having 
pretended  to  banish  him,  he  came  again  to  Tegea, 
pprinaded  the  smith  to  let  hito  his  house,  a:id 
liaving  dug  up  the  Ixinea,  returned  with  them  to 
Sparta.  From  this  time  the  Spartans  were  always 
netoriou!  over  the  Tegeans.  The  date  of  lie 
evects,  with  which  the  above  tale  is  connected,  we 
do  not  know  with  accuraoy  \  but  they  occurred 
early  in  the  reign  of  Anoiandridea  asd  Ariston, 
which  began  probably  aboHt  B.  C  560.  (Herod,  i. 
67,  68  ;  Larcher,  ad  loc. ;  Pans.  iii.  i,  11,  viii. 
5  ;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp,  92,  102,  339, 
vol.  ii,  p.  207.) 


Hmmonwsd  th ;  but,  his  ban 
ry,  he  came  fornard  and  crowned  the 
charioteer,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  biraieif 
the  real  conqneror.  For  thia  he  was  publicly  beaten 
by  the  Eleian  ^nSBoCxoi,  and  Sparta  did  not  forget 
the  insult,  though  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the 
tfme.  (Thuc,  v,  49,  60  i  Xen.  MelL  iii.  2.  g  21  j 
Paus.  vL2.)  In  B.C.  413,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  Argives  to  make  peace  with  Lacedae- 
mon  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  (Thuc  v.  76.) 
In  E.  c.  413,  he  was  one  of  the  eleve  commi 
sionera  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the       nd  f 

AstyochuB,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  w  remos 
in  protesting  against  the  treaties  which  h  d  bee 
made  with  Persia  by  Chalcideus  and  Tb  nm  n 
(the  Lacedaemonian)  respectively,  —  especial  y 
against  that  clause  in  them  which  ackn  w  g  d 
tlie  king's  right  to  all  the  teiritoriea  tha  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  his  ancestors,  W  fi  d  h  m 
however,  in  th«  fallowing  year,  disapproving  of  the 
violence  of  the  Hilesians  m  rising  on  the  Persian 
garrison  in  their  town,  as  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  king  as  long  as  the 
war  with  Athens  histed  ;  and  his  remonatninces 
BO  exasperated  the  Milesians,  that,  after  his  death 
(which  was  a  natural  one)  in  their  country.  Ill ey 
would  not  allow  the  Lacedaemonians  there  to  bury 
him  where  they  wished.  (Thuc  viii.  18,  37,  39, 
43,  62,  84.)  We  learn  from  Xenophon  and  Plu- 
tarch that  he  was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  his 
hospitality,  especially  in  hia  entertainment  of 
stntngers  at  the  Oymnopaedia  (see  DiH.  of  Ant.  i. 
II.)  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppiKB  this  Lichas 

what  Plulareh  says,  —  that  he  was  renowned 
among  the  Greeks  for  nothing  but  his  hospitality.- 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  S  61  ;  Plut.  Oim.  10  ;  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  9.  §  5.)  [E.  E.] 

LICI'NIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Clandius  Aaellns 
[AsELLua,  No.  3],  bred  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  centuiy  s.  c.  When  she  and  Publicia  were 
accused  of  murdering  their  husbands,  they  gave 
bail  to  the  praetor  for  tlJeir  appeaiance,  hut  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  them  relatives,  consequently 
by  B.  judicium  doTneaticum.  (Liv.  £:pit.  48  j  VaL 
Max.  vi.  3.  §  8  f  Rein,  Crimhab'eM  der  K^atr, 
p.  407.) 

2.  A  vestal  vii^a,  and  the  daughter  of  C. 
Lidiiius  Craasua,  tribune  of  the  plelw,  b.c.  145 
[CRiSBiTB,  No.  3].  She  dedicated  in  b.  c.  1S3  a 
chapel  in  a  public  pkce  ;  but  the  college  of  pon- 
tiffs declared,  when  the  matter  waa  laid  before 
them  by  order  of  the  senate,  that  the  dedication 
was  invalid,  as  it  had  been  made  in  a  public  place, 
without  tha  command  of  the  people :  the  chapel 
was  therefore  removed,  (Cic  pro  Dom.  63.)  The 
preceding  Licinia  appears  to  be  the  same  vestal 
virgin  who  was  accused  of  incest,  together  witii. 
two  of  her  companions,  in  B.e.  114.  It  appears, 
that  a  Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  L.  Veturiua 
had  seduced  Aemilia,  one  of  the  vestals,  and  that, 
anxious  to  have  companions  in  her  guilt,  she  hod 
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induced  Man^  ftnd  Lidnia  to  sabmit  to  the  en 
brace*  of  the  friende  of  ber  seducer.  Marcia  coj 
fined  ber  &voDrs  to  boi  origuid  lover  ;  but  Ucmi 
and  Aemilia  had  iuterconrse  with  nmnerous  other 
poraonB  ;  their  guilt  iiotwilhetaiiding  remained  a 
secret  for  aouie  time,  till  at  length  a  slave,  called 
ManiuB,  who  had  assisted  them  in  all  their  iutrigaes, 
disi^pointed  in  receiving  neither  hisireedom  nor  the 
rewards  which  had  been  promised  him,  informed 
Rgiunat  them.  AIL  three  were  brought  to  trial ;  but 
as  tJie  college  of  pontiff,  of  which  the  president  at 
the  tune  wee  h.  Meteilus,  condemned  (in  December, 
see  Macrob.  Saljini.  i.  10)  only  Aemilia,  bat  ac- 
quitted Lidnia  and  Marcia,  the  subject  was  brought 
befbra  the  people -by  Sex.  Peducaeus,  the  tribnne 
of  the  plebs.  The  people  adopted  (he  unusual 
courae  of  taking  the  matter  out  of  Che  hands 
i£  the  pontic  by  appma^g  Ia  C^smna  Lougmnft 
[LoHaiNUB,  No.  4]  to  inyestigate  the  matter  j  and 
he  condemned  not  only  Licinia,  who  was  defended 
by  L.  Ciaasua,  the  orator,  and  Marcia,  but  also 
many  others.  The  severity  with  which  he  acted 
on  this  occB«on  wae  generally  reprobated  by  public 
opinion.  The  orator  M.  Antoniiie  was  accused  of 
being  one  of  the  paramours  of  these  virgins,  but 
was  acquitted.     [Antonius,  No,  8.] 

Various  measuree  were  adopted  to  purify  the 
state  from  the  poilation  wliich  had  been  bronght 
upon  it  by  these  Crimea.  A  temple  was  bailt  to 
the  honour  of  Venus  Verticordia,  and  four  men 
were  buried  alive  in  the  forum  boarium,  two  Oreoks 
and  two  Gauls,  hi  accordance  with  the  commands 
of  the  SibyUme  boohs.     This  history  of  Licinia's 

that,  even  as  eariy  as  this  time,  the  Roman  ladies 
of  the  higher  orders  had  already  begun  to  be  in- 
fected with  that  licentious  profligacy  which  was 
afterwards  exhibited  with  auch  shainelesaneBs  by 
the  Measallinas  and  Fausthias  of  the  empire.  (Dion 
Cass.  Fr.  92  ;  Ores.  v.  IS  ;  Pint.  QiiMsi.  Bam.  p. 
284,  b. ;  Ascon.  ad  Oa.  Mil.  13,  p.  46,  ed.  Orolli ; 
Cie.  da  Nat.Deor.  iii.  30,  Brut.  43  ;  Obsequ.  97  ; 


Liv. .^it  68.) 


'estsl  virgin  Licinia,  with  whom  the  trium- 
vu;  M.  CraSBUS  was  accused  of  having  had  inter- 
course (Plut.-CVass.  1),  must  have  been  n  different 
person  Lrom  the  prccedir^,  aa  M.  Grassus  was  not 
bom  before  E.  c.  I H.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  same  as  the  vestal  vii^n  Licinia,  the  re- 
hktion  of  L.  Murcna,  who  yita  of  assistance  to  the 
latter  in  his  canvass  for  the  consulship,  in  b.  c  63. 
(CicpoMur.  35.  §73.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  consul 
B.C.  131,  mairied  C.  Sulpicius  Qfllba.  who  was 
condemned  in  B.  c.  110,  for  having  been  bribed  by 
Jugnrtha  [Gjlha,  No.  BJ.  (Cio.  Brut.  2ti,  33, 
ife  OraL  1  56  ;  comp.  Tuo;  Hill.  L  16.) 

4.  The  sister  of  No.  3,  was  married  to  C.  Sem- 
prouius  GracchuB,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the 
plebs.      (Pint.  C.  GraaA.  17  i  Dig.  24.  tit.  3.  s. 


16.) 


5.  The  danghlec  of  L.  LIcinins  Crassus  the 
orator,  consul  b.  c,  9.?,  married  P.  Scipio  Naslca, 
praetor  b.c  94,  who  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Naaica,  couBui  B.  c.  111.  Both  she  and  her  sister 
[No.  6]  were  difitinguished  foe  the  purity  and 
el^(ance  with  which  they  spoke  the  Latm  language, 

andmother  Laella  equally  possessed.    (Cic 

ivife  of 
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LICINIAkUS. 
the  younger  Marins.  Hence  we  Jlnd  the  elder 
Macius  spoken  of  as  the  q^ia  of  the  oratot 
Cnisaaa  {Gc pro  Bold.  ^1,  deOroLl  IS.  §66,111. 
3.  g  8).  An  impostor  of  the  name  of  Amatius  or 
Herophilas,  pretended  to  have  sprung  from  this 
marriroe.     [Amatius.] 

LICI'NIA  GENS,  a  celebrated  plebeian  gens, 
to  which  belonged  C.  Lidnius  Calvns  Stolo,  wbo«i 
exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians, 
and  which  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentea  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  by  the 

it.  The  originof  thegensisancertam.  Abilingual 
inscription,  published  by  Lanai  (Saggio  ili  Lijupta 
Etnas,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  Rom.  1789),  shows  that  the 
name  of  Leaie,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Etrue- 

LidmuB,  and  hence  it  wculd  appear  that  the  family 
was  of  Etruscan  origin.  This  opinion  ia  thought 
iKi  be  supported  by  the  &ct,  that  in  the  cominlship 
of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stole,  a.  o.  864,  Etruscan 
players  took  part  in  the  public  games  at  Rome  ;  but 

estabhsbed  in  this  year  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  that  Etruscan  players  were  accordmgly 
sent  foi'  (Liv.  vii.  3),  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagu.e 
that  this  was  done  simply  becausa  Licinius  kept  up 
his  connection  with  Etruria.  We  moreover  find 
the  name  in  the  cides  of  Latium,  both  in  tho  form 
of  a  cognomen  (LicinusJ,  and  of.the  gentile  name 
(Licinius).  Thus  wb  meet  in  Tusculum  with  tho 
Porcii  Ucini  [LfciNua],  and  In  Lanuvimn  with  tl^e 
Liciuii  Murenaa  [Mubgna].  The  name  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  originally  spread  both 
through  Etniria  and  Latium. 

The  iirst  member  of  this  gens  who  obttuned  the 
consulship,  was  the  celebrated  C.  Licinius  Calvus 
Slolo,  in  B.  c.  364  ;  and  from  this  peiiod  down  to 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  the  Licinii  conslantly 
held  some  of  the  higher  oiHccs  of  the  state,  until 
eventually  they  obtdned  the  imperial  dignity. 
[See  below,  p.  783.1 

Tho  family-names  of  tbisgonsare,  Calvus  (with 
the  agnomena  BsqaUmas  and  Stalo),  Ckassus 
(with  the  agnomen   Dives),  Gbta,   Luoullus. 

MiOBB,    MUBBNA,    NbBVA,    SiCEBDOS,    ViRUS. 

The  other  cc^omens  of  this  gene  are  personal  snr- 
namea  rather  than  family-names :  they  are  Archias, 
Caectna    [Caecina,  No.  10],  Damasipfus,  Iu- 

BREX,  LaBTIUS,  LbNTICULUB,  NsfOS,  PfiOCCI.UK, 

Regulus,  Ruptnus,  Stuiuus,  Tbgula.  The 
only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are  Orassus, 
MrnxT,  Moreno,  Nena,  Stole.  A  few  Licinii 
occur  without  a  surname :  they  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  fieedmen,  and  are  given  under 
Licinius. 

LICINIA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  M.  Calpumius 
Piso  Frugi,  whom  Galba  associated  in  the  empire, 
4.D.  69.  [Piso.] 

LICINIA'NUS,  GRA'NIUS,  a  Latin  writer, 
who  appears  to  have  written  a  work  entitled 
"  Fasti,"  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius  {Salimi,  i,  16).  As  Licinianus  in  his 
work  spoke  of  a  sacrifice  oficred  by  the  Flauiinica, 
he  is  probably  the  same  porson  as  the  Gtanius  cited 
by  Festus  (s. «.  JRiciie),  to  expldn  the  meanmg  of 
the  word  Ricae. 

LICINIA'NUS,  VALE'BIUS,  a  man  ofprae- 
torian  rank,  \taa  accused  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
of  the  crime  of  incest  with  Cornelm,  the  chief  of 
the  vestal  virgins  (yir^/o  tiutsiina).   ,  His  guilt  was 
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plaisancfi,  lie  was  simply  banished,  and  Nerva  aub- 
seq^aently  allowed  him  to  reside  in  Sicily  sa  the 
place  of  his  baniehnient.  Hsre  he  supported  him- 
self by  teatliing  rheWrie,  having  been  previously 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pleaders  in  tiie  conrts  at 
Rome.     (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11  i  Suet.  Dom.  8.) 

LlCl'NIUS.  1.  C.  Ljoinius,  whs,  according 
ta  Livy  (ii.  S3),  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c  i93,  who  was  elecled  with  only  one 
colleague,  L.  Albinias,  and  according  to  the  same 
,  these  two  immediately  elected  three  others. 


I  other 


niained  unchanged  toi 

were  originally  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  them, 
tvo  were  Lcmii,  namely  Cains  and  Puhliua.  (Comp. 
L  V  u.  58  Ascon.  is  C&.  Gwnsi  p.  76,  with 
OjtU  Buote  !  Plut.  CotioL7.) 

2    Sp   LrcTHTue,  tribune  of  the  plehs. 
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3.  Ses.  LiclNiua,  a  senator,  whom  Marins  or- 
dered to  be  hurled  down  the  Tarpeiaii  rock,  on  t!ie 
1  St  of  January,  b.  c  86,  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  npon  bis  seventh  consulship.  (Liv.  Epii. 
80s  Plul.Mar.45;  Dion  Cass.  Ffagm.  120.) 

4.  The  name  of  three  or  four  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  of  whom  the  only  one 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  LiciNitis,  an  educated 
stave  belonging  to  C  Gracchus,  who  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  story,  to  aland  behind  bis 
maslor  with  a  musical  instrument,  when  be  was 
speaking,  in  order  to  modeiuta  bis  tone..  This 
slave  became  afterwards  a  client  of  Catulus,  (Plut 
2W.  GrataA.  2  ;  Cic  de  Or.iii.  60  ;  Gell.  i.  11.) 

LlCl'NIUS,  Roman  empeiflr  (a.  d.  307—324), 
whose  full  name  was  PnBUUS  Fuvius  Galkrius 
VaIjEBtus  LiciNiANua  LiciNiua,  was  by  birth  a 
bumble  Dacian  peasant,  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  G^erius,  by  whom, 
with  the  consent  of  Maiimianas  Hereulius  and 
Diocle^an,  after  the  death  of  Severus  [Sbvbrue, 
Flavius  Valbriub]  and  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  Italian  campaign  [Maxentius].  he  visa  isiaei 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  without  passing 
througTi  the  inferior  grade  of  Caesar,  and  was  iu- 
vesled  with  the  command  of  the  lUyrian  provinces 
at  Caimeutum,  on  the  11th  of  November,  A.D. 
307.  Upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  Sll,  be 
concluded    a   peaceful    arrangement    with     Daia 

ledged  the  htller  as  sovereign  of  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  while  he  added  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace  to  his  own  former  dominions,  the  Helles- 
pont, with  tha  Sosporas,  forming  de  common 
boundary  of  the  two  empires.  Feeling,  however, 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  himself  against  a 
rival  at  once  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  power- 
ful, he  entered  into  a  league  with  Constantino,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  struggle  with  Maxen- 
tiue,  during  which  ha  had  acl«d  uie  part  of  a  watch- 
ful spectator  rather  than  of  a  sincere  ally,  received 
in  marriage  (a.  D.  813)  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
the  conqueror,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  two 
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years  befofe.  Meanwhile,  Maiiminus,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  bis  neighbour,  who  was 
enjoying  the  splendours  of  the  nuptial  festivities 
at  Milan,  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  for- 
midable army,  and  setUng  forth  in  the  dead  of 
winter  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
ofierod  to  his  progress  by  the  season,  in  passing  the 
atcails,  stormed  Bjzflniium  in  April,  and  soon  after 
captured  Heradela  also.  But  scarcely  had  he  gained 
IKBsesMon  of  the  last-named  city  when  Licinius, 
who  had  hurried  from  Italyupon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  treacherous  invasion,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  small  but  resolute  and  well-disciplined 
force  to  resist  his  further  progress.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  obstinately  contested,  and  the 
result  was  long  doubtful,  but  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  Irom  the  Danube,  and  the  great  miUlary 
talents  of  their  leader,  at  length  prevailed.  Maii- 
minus fled  in  headlong  haste,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterwards  at  Tarsus,  thus  leaving  his  enemy 
undisputed  master  of  one  half  of  the  Koman  empire, 
while  the  remainder  was  under  the  sway  of  his 
brother-in-law  Constantine.  It  was  little  likely 
that  two  such  spirits  could  long  he  firmly  united 
by  such  a  tie,  oi  that  either  would  calmly  brook 
the  existence  of  an  equal.  Accordingly,  scarce  a 
year  elapsed  before  preparations  commenced  for  the 
grand  contest,  whose  object  was  to  unite  once  moi-e 
the  whole  civilised  world  under  a  single  ruler.  The 
leading  events  are  detailed  elsewhere  [Constanti- 
NUB,  p.  834],  and  therefore  it  will  suffice  briefly 
to  state  here  that  thei-e  were  two  distinct  wars  ;  in 
the  first,  which  broke  out  A.  D.  31fi,  Licinius  was 
compelled  by  thi!  decitive  defeats  sust^ned  at 
Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  and  in  the  plain  of  MEudia  in 
Thrace,  to  submit  and  to  cede  to  the  victor  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  the  whole  lower  valley  of  the 
Danube,  with  the  exception  ofa  part  of  Moesia.  The 
peace  which  followed  lasted  for  about  eight  years, 

which  led  to  this  fresh  collision  are  as 
'hich  produced  th  e  first  rupture. 


md  great  victory  achieved  near  Chalcedoil 
(leth  September),  placed  the  eastern  Augnstus  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  his  Icinsman,  who,  although 
he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment,  and  merely  sen- 
tenced him  to  an .  honourable  imprisonment  at 
Thessalonica,  soon  found  a  convenient  pretext  for 
commanding  the  death  of  one  who  had  long  been 
the  sole  impediment  in  his  path  t^  universal  do- 
However  little  we  may  leapect  the  motives,  and 
however  deeply  we  may  feel  disgusted  by  the  sja- 
hypocrisy  of  Constantine,  we  can  feel  no 
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and  early  habits  might  very  naturally  inspi 
with  a  distaste  for  literature,  although  thejr  could 
Ecarcely  justify  or  eicuse  the  rancour  whith  he 
ever  mibifested  towards  all  who  were  in  any  way 
distingnished  by  intellectual  acquirements,  and  a 
life  passed  amidst  a  succession  of  scenes  in  which 
human  nature  was  exhibited  under  its  worst  as- 
pect, was  by  no  means  calculated  to  cherish  any  of 
thepureror  softer  feelings  of  the  heart.  But  while 
he  bad  all  and  more  than  all  the  vices  which  such 
a  career  might  produce,  he  had  none  of  the  fnuik 
generosity  of  a  bold  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was 
not  only  totally  indifferent  to  human  life  and  suifei^ 
ing,  and  teg.udlcss  of  :iiiy  principle  of  law  or  jus- 


, logic 


luid  cnial,  possessed  of  not  one  redeeming  quality 
saie  physiisal  courage  tuid  mililiuy  skill.  When 
he  deslioyed  the  helplefis  family  of  Maxiniinua  he 
might  plead  that  he  only  followed  the  ordinHry 
usage  ti  Oriental  despots  in  extirpating  the  whole 
rate  of  a  rival ;  but  the  murders  of  ihe  unaffending 
Severianiia,ofCHndidianU9  the  son  of  his  Mend 
and  benefaitoc  Giderius,  who  alone  had  made  him 
what  he  was,  of  Prisca  and  of  Valeria,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  DiocleUan  [Valbiua],  form  a 
olimai  of  ingratitnda  and  cold-blooded  ferocity  M 
which  few  parallels  can  be  found  ereii  in  the  re- 
Tolting  annals  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Zosim.  iU  7, 
U,  17—28  ;  Zonar.  liii.  1  (  AureL  Vict,  de  Caa. 
iO,  41,  E^  40, 41 ;  Entrap.  ^  S,  4  ;  On».  vii. 
[W.B.] 


LlCl'NIUS,  whose  full  name  was  Fiavius 
Vaibbius  LicniJiNUfl  Liciniub,  was  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Lidnins  and  Goi^stantia  [Constai^tja  ; 
Thbodoha],  and  was  born  A.  n.  315,  On  the 
first  of  Mareh  317,  when  not  yet  twenty  months 
old,  he  WHS  proddmed  Caesar  along  with  his 
cousins  Crispus  and  Conatantinn^  and  in  319  was 
the  cDlIeRBae  in  the  consulship  of  his  uncle  Con- 
Etantine  the  Great.  But  the  poor  boy  was  stripped 
of  all  his  honours  upon  the  downial  of  his  ^ther 
in  323,  and,  according  to  Euliapius,  whose  account 
is  corrohorated  by  St.  Jerome,  was  put  to  doath  in 
323,  at  the  same  time  witli  the  ill-Htted  Crispus 
[Crispus].  If  appears  from  medals  that  he  en- 
joyed the  haughty  titles  of  Jomia  and  Domima  in 
common  with  his  father  ;  but  although  cmna  have 
been  described  on  which  he  appears  with  tha  epi- 
thet Aagmlm  we  have  no  rensen  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  Ibrraal  claim  to  this  designa^on,  which  was 
probably  annexed  to  his  name  by  moneyers  m 
ignorance  or  flatlecy.  (AureL  Vict,  da  Caes.  41, 
.^^4li  £ntrop.x.4;  Zosim.ii.SO;  Theophan. 
CItroa.  ad  ann.  316.)  [W.  B.] 


com  oc  LTCiNius, 
LICI'NlUS  CAECI'NA.    [Caecina.] 
LlCl'NIUS  GETA.     [GbtA.] 
LICI'NlUS  PRO'CULUS.    [PBOctiwrB.] 
Ll'CINUS,  a  anmame  in  several  gonles,  is  fro- 
quently  written  Licinius  ;  but  in  the  Capitolini 
Fasti  and  on  coins  we  always  find  Licimis,  which 
is  no  donU  the  correct  form,  the  name  of  Licmlus 
being  sabtitiited  Ibi;  it,  on  account  of  its  much 
greater  celebrity.   (Comp.  Madrig,  Optaci^a  <dlera, 
p.  205.) 

Ll'CINUS.     1.  A   Gaal   by   birth,  who  was 


nade  his  disp 


freedom,  perhapi 
who,  wa  know,  carried  into  eiecution  the  will  of 

as  well  as  of  Jnliua  Caesar,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  former,  in  n.c.  15,  governor  of  his  native 
countiy,  Gaul.  He  oppresaed  and  plundered  his 
countrymen  so  unmercifully,  that  they  accused  him 
before  Augustus,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  treat 
his  favourite  with  severity,  but  was  mollified  by 
Licinaa  exhibiting  to  hmt  the  immense  wealth 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  Gaul,  and  offering 
him  the  whole  of  it.  Licinns  thus  escaped  pnnisli- 
ment,  and  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  permitted 
by  Augustus  to  retain  his  property.  His  tratune  was 
so  great  that  his  name  was  used  proverbially  to  in- 
dicate a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and  is  frequently 
cenpled  with  that  of  Crassns.  To  Ratify  his 
imperial  maBter,  Licinus,  like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, devoted  part  of  his  property  to  thfr 
erection  of  a  puilic  building,  the  "Basilica  Julia," 
which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his  former 
master.  He  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  TiberiUs. 
(Dion  CasB.  liv.  31  ;  Suet.  Aiig.  67  i  Juv-  i-  109, 
with  SchoL  xiv.  30G  ;  Pers.  ii.  36,  with  Schol.  ; 
Maerob.  Sit.  ii.  4  ;  Senec.  Bp.  119.  g  10,  120  g 
20  ;  Sidon.  Ep.  v.  7.)  There  was  a  splendid 
marble  tomb  of  Licinus  on  the  Via  Salacia,  at  the 
second  milestone  from  the  city  ;  in  reference  to 
which  the  following  pointed  epigram  is  preserved: — 
"  Mermoreo  Licinus  tumnio  jacetJ  at  Cato  parvo, 

(Meyer,  A^thol.  Lai.  vol.  i.  No.  77,  with  Meyer's 
note,  p.  31).  This  tomb  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Martial  (viii.  3.  G).  For  an  account  of  this  Licinus, 
see  Madvig,  Ojmcida  allera,  pp.  202 — 205. 

2.  The  barber  (tonsor)  Licinus  spoken  of  by 
Horace  (AraFoet.  301),  must  have  been  a  difiiirent 
person  from  the  preceding ;  and  the  scholiast 
has  therefore  made  a  mistake  in  referring  to  the 
barber  in  the  epigram  quoted  above. 

Ll'CINUS,  CLO'DIUS,aRoman  annalist,  who 
lived  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  b.  c,  as  Cicero  (de  Leg.  i.  2.  §  6),  speaks 
of  him  as  a  successor  of  Caelins  Antipater.  [An- 
TiPiTBH,  Cabiius.]  The  work  of  Ciodius  Licinns, 
the  title  of  which  Plutarch  (A^mib.  1)  pvee  in 
Greek,  as  'EAf7X"s  y^rani,  appears  to  have  ei- 
tended  bam  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  to 
his  own  time.  Plutarch  quotes  (f.c)  his  authority 
for  the  deatruction  of  the  public  records  of  the 
city  when  it  was  captured  hy  the  Oaula ',  and  we 
learn  from  Livy  (uniit.  22)  that  Licinus  spoke,  in 
the  third  book,  of  the  second  consulshipof  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder ;  and  from  a  ^agment  of 
Appian  {Cdt  3],  that  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  L.  Cassina  Longinus  hy  the  Tigurini, 
B.C.  107.  This  Clodins  is  called  by  Cicero  and 
Plutarch  simply  Cladiui,  by  Livy  Qodim  JAdnm, 
and  by  Appiau  Ila^A^  7^  K\ta>bitp ;  '  instead  of 
the  last,  which  is  evidently  corrupt,  we  shonld 
perhaps  read  PaiUjia  Cloduit,  so  that  his  full  name 
would  then  be  P.  Clodins  Licinus.  This  Clodins 
is  frequently  conlbunded  with  Q.  Chiudius  Quadri- 
garius.  [QoADRioAHius.]  Niohuhr  thinks  (RiiL 
of  Rome,  vol  ii.  p.  2)  that  the  passage  of  Plutareh 
qunted  above  refers  to  Claudius  Qnadrigariua ;  but 
as  Plalarch  speaks  of  him  as  Kk^Sih  its,  it  seems 


.LICINUS. 
more  pWbable'  that  he  raeanl  to  refe(  to  the  lesd 
eelebraled  of  the  two-  writcra.     (Kmuaa,  Fi'ftM  et 
Fragm.  vel.  Hist,  Bom.  p.  213;  Vaxtau.  Animad. 
HiKt.  a.  349.) 

LrClNUS,  PO'RCIUS.  1.  L.  Poshwb  Lici- 
NU8,  lived  in  the  uicond  Funic  wai.     He  is  first 

tiDction  OS  legate  in  the  atmy  that  nas  besieging 
Capua.  In  the  tbllowing  year  (b.c  210)  he  was 
plebeian  aedile,  and  with  his  eolleagnef  Q.  Catiua, 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  great  splendour- 
He  was  praetor  ill  b.c.  907,  and  obtained  CiBalpine 
Gaul  as  his  province.  In  co-operation  with  the 
consuls  of  (he  year,  C  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salmator,  he  had  a  share  in  the  gbty  of  the 
defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hann"  ■ 
the  battle  of  the  Metaunts,  in  Umbria.  (Lii 
e,  xxvii.  6,  35,  36,  39,  46— 4B.) 

2.  liPoKOius  L[OiNUS,thesonofthepreceding, 
was  pmetor  b.  c.  193,  and  received  Sardinia  its  hie 
province.  He  sned  ansuccessfully  far  the  consul- 
ship at  lirst,  but  at  length  obtained  it,  in  B.C  184  i 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  coUe^ue,  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  oirried  on  the  wai  agdjnst  the  Liguriang. 
(Liv.  miv.  64,  55,  mix.  33,  33,  45,  il.  34; 
Cic  Bna.  Ifi.) 

3,  L.  PoBCius  Licisoa,  the  son  of  No.  2,  dedi- 
cated, aa  duumvir  hi  B,  c.  181,  the  temple  to  Venus 
Eiycina,  which  his  Hither  had  vowed  in  the  Ligniian 
wai.  This  temple,  which  was  called  after  the  cele- 
brated lemple  of  Venus  at  Erys  in  Sicily,  was 
situated  outside  the  Colline  gate,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Livy,  by  prolopsis,  as  in  existence  as  early  as 
the  year  B.  c.  303.  (Liv.  xix.  38.)  Lidnus  was 
appointed  in  B.C.  173  to  conduct  to  Brundusinm 
from  the  docks  at  Bome  the  fleet  which  was  to 
convev  to  Greece  the  troops  destined  for  the  war 

gujnst  Perseus,  (tiv,  si.  34  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; 
Ov  Fact  iv.  874  j  App.  a  ti  L  93;  Liv.  ilii. 
27) 

i.  h  PoRcins  LictNus,  occurs  only  on  coins,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  given  below.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  forci  licl  ; 
the  reverse  the  naked  figure  of  Mars  driving  a 
chariot  and  hurling  a  spear,  with  the  legend  L.  Lie. 
cN  DOH  We  oave  coins  of  the  Aarelia  and 
Cosconia  genlee  exactly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding with  the  sole  eiception  of  the  difference  of 
name  those  of  the  former  bearing  the  name  of  M. 
AurehuB  Scautus,  and  those  of  the  latter  L.  Cos-  . 
coaius  [Cosconius;  Scaurus.]  Now,  as  all 
the  three  sets  of  coma  have  on  the  obverse  t>.  Lie. 
cN.  iiOM.,  it  is  snppoaed  that  they  were  stmck  in 
the  censorship  of  L.  Licinius  Craasus  and  Cn.  Do- 
mltius  Ahenoharbus,  B.  c.  92,  and  that  L.  Por- 
cins  Licinns,  M.  Anrelius  Scaurus,  and  L.  Cosconius, 
were  triumvirs  of  the  Mint  in  that  year.  Eckhel 
(vij.  T.  p.  196),  however,  thinks  that  these  coins 
must  have  been  struck  at  an  earlier  time  }  bnt  on 
this  poiat  see  Drumann,  Oeich,  Homs,  vol  i.  p.  95. 
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whom  A.  GeCina  places  between  Talei'ins  Aedituus 
and  Q.  Luutius  Catnlus,  consul  B.  c  lD4,iLnd  who, 
therefore,  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  B.C.  Qellius  quotes  an  epigiam  of 
Licinus,  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek, 
and  likewise  dres  the  commencement  of  a  poem  of 
his  on  the  history  of  Roman  poetry,  written  in 
trochaic  tetrameters.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  aa 
the  Porcius  mentioned  in  tha  life  of  Terence, 
ascribed  to  Sneteiiins,  but  must  not  be  confiiunded, 
as  he  has  been  by  some  modern  writers,  with  the 
consul  of  tliia  name.  [No.  3.]  (Gell.  six.  9,  xviL 
2 ;  An&ol.  Lot.  Nos.  26,  26,  ed.  Meyer ;  Madvig, 
deL-AUHDidascaiwia,  p.  20^) 

LICY'MNIA,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carm.  ii. 
12.  13,  &c),iB  maintained  at  great  length  by 
Weiehert  {Poetia:  Latin.  Rdiqaiae,  p.  462,  Sic.) 
'    be  the  same  as  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maeci 


hut  it 


ssible  \ 


It  Hon 


1  have 


5.  PoRCius  LiciNUB,  an  ancient  Roman-  poet, 


used  such  ainatory  language  as  he  employs 
this  ode  in  reference  to  tfe  wife  of  Maecenas. 
(Comp.  TeuHel,  m  ZeUsAiftj^r  die  Mt^&umae. 
p.  46,  &&,  1845.) 

LICY'MNIUS  (AiKi5/u;ioO,  a  son  of  Electryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Mideia,  and  consequently 
a  half-brother  of  Alcraene.  (Puua.  lii.  16.  §  4.') 
He  was  married  to  Perimode,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Oeoniis,  Argeius,  and  Mehis.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Herades,  whose  son  Tlepolehius 
slew  him,  according  to  some  unintentionally,  and 
a«n)rduig  to  others  in  a  fit  of  anger.  {Pind.  (M. 
vii.  60,  Sc. !  ApoUod.  ii.  S.  %  2,  ii.  4.  §  5,  comp. 
Horn.  E.  ii.  66a)  His  tomb  was  shown  in  afto 
timea  at  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  8  j  Plat.  Fgrrk 
34.)  [L.  S.1 

LICY'MNIUS  (Aut^iii'ioi).  I.  Of  Chios,  a 
distinguished  dithyiamhic  poat,  of  uncertain  date. 
Some  writers,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of 
SextuB  Empiricus  {Adv.  MalL  49,  p.  447,  xi. 
pp.  700,  701;  Fabric  p.  447;  Pacard,  p.  556, 
Hekker),  place  him  before  Simonides ;  but  this 
is  not  clearly  made  out,  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely,  from  sH  we  know  of  his  poetry,  that  he  bi^ 
'    iged  to  the  later  Atheniaa  dithyiamhic  school 

out  the  end  of  the  fiiurth  century  b.  c.  ;  indeed 
Spengel  and  Schneidewm  identify  him  with  the 
rhetorician  (No,  3).  He  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
{Met,  ill  12),  in  conjunction  with  Chaeremon,  as 
among  the  poets  whose  works  were  rather  fit  fbc 
reading  than  for  exhibition  (limTwiWTWDi).  Among 
the  poems  ascribed  to  him  was  one  in  praise  of 
healtii ;  a  pretty  sate  indication  of  a  late  date,  if 
we  could  be  ceclmn  that  the  poem  -was  his,  A 
firugment  cff  this  poem  is  preserved  by  Sextua 
Empiricns  (I,  e.),  in  which  three  lines  out  of  six  are 
identical  with  Imes  in  the  paean  of  Ariphron  to 
health  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  a  mere 
mislake  in  Sejitns  to  quote  the  poem  as  by  Licym- 
nius,  A  poem  of  his  on  the  legend  of  Gndymion 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xilL  p.  664,  c),  who 
also  refers  to  one  of  his  dithyrambs  on  tiie  love  of' 
ArgynnusforHymenaeuB  (iiii.p.603,  d.).  Pac- 
theuius  (c.  23)  quotes  irom  him  gn  account  of  the 
takmg  of  Sardis,  which  has  every  mark  of  a  late 
and  fictitious  embellishment  of  the  event.  Eusta- 
thins ,  (ad  mm.  Od.  Hi.  267)  mentions  Aotip.'rar 
Bointpairiia  doiM''.  (Bergk,  Poet  Lgr.  Graee.  pp. 
839,  840  i  Schmidt,  Dioirii-  i"  iK^rcwnft.  pp.  Bi 
—86  i  Ulrici,  Gemh.  d.  Hellea.  iWoWft.  vol  ii.  p. 
497i  Bode,  OsacL  d.  l^r.  OicM.  yoL  ii.  pp.  303, 
3.04.) 
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2.  or  Sicily,  II  rhetorician,  the  pupil  of  Gor^B, 
and  tha  teacher  of  Poliis,  and  the  aulhorilj^  of  a 
work  on  riieWric,  entitled  T*xni.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Plata  (Phaedr.  p.  267  ;  comp.  the  scholia  and 
HeindorTs  no(e),md  is  quoted  by  Arislotie  (RAtt. 
iii.  2, 13)  and  by  Dionyana  ot  HalicamaBso8(i;s-s. 
p.  83,  36  ;  Oe  Tkm^  Idiom,  p.  133,  3!,  U3,  1  ; 
Jhm.  179,  31,  ed.  Sjiburg.  e<  aiS>.).  Dionysius 
fiequentiy  mentiona  the  cliHracleristica  of  his  Etyle, 
which  waa  sinootll  and  elegant,  hnt  somewhat 
affected,  ahouiiding  in  exactiy  balajiced  antitheses. 
In  grammar  be  gave  mnck  attention  ta  the  clas- 
sification of  nouns.  (Speiigel,  iuvayv/.  Ttxr.  pp. 
B3,  Sk.  ;  Sohneidewiii,  in  the  (Patlmg.  G.  A.  for 
\U5.)  [P.S-l 

LIGA'RIIIS,  the  name  of  three  brothers,  who 
lived  in  the  time  ot  tlie  civil  war  between  Caesor 
and  Pompey,  They  were  of  Sabine  origin.  (Cic 
proLigAh) 

1.  Q.  LiQARius,  is  first  mentioned  m  B.c,  60 
aa  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Cnnadins  Longua,  who 
left  him  in  command  of  Uie  proTince,  while  he 
went  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
aidBhip.     [CoNsmius,  No.  9.]     On  the  breaking 

Varus,  who  had  commanded  ihe  Porapeian  troops 
at  Aaximnm,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before 
Caesar,  arrived  in  Africa,  of  which  province  he  had 
been  formerly  propraetor.  Inro  his  hands  Ligai^us 
resigned  the  government,  although  L.  Aelius 
Tubeio  had  been  appointed  to  the  province  by  the 
senate ;  and  when  Tubeto  made  his  appearance  off 
titica  shortly  afterwardB,  he  was  not  permitted 
even  to  land.  Ligarius' lough  t  under  Varus  against 
Cuiio  m  the  course  of  the  same  year  (B.C.  49), 
and  against  Caesar  himself  in  a  C  46.  After  the 
battle  of  Thapens,  in  which  the  Pompeian  aimy 
was  defeated,  Ligarius  was  taken  prisoner  at  Adru- 
metam,  His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  banished 
by  Caesar.  His  Mends  at  Rome  exerted  them- 
selves to  procure  his  pardon,  but  were  unable  to 
succeed  at  first,  notwitiislanding  the  intercession 
of  his  brothers,  of  his  uncle,  T.  Brocehus^  and  of 
(jicero  himself  who  had  sa  audience  with  the 
dictator  on  the  23d  of  September,  a.  c.  46,  for  the 
purpose.  Meantime,  a  public  accusation  was  brought 
against  Ligarius  by  Q.  Aelius  Tnbero,  the  son  of 
L,  TubeiD,  whom  Ligarius  had  aniled  with  Varus 
in  prerenting  from  landing  in  Africa.  He  was 
accused  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Africa,  and 
his  connection  with  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
The  case  was  pleaded  before  Caesar  hunself  in  the 
lomm.  Cicero  defended  Ligarius  in  n  speech  still 
extant,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Ligarius  had 
as  much  claims  to  the  mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero 
and  Cicero  himself.  ligarius  waa  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  who  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  far  the 

have  this  publjc  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  usual 
mercy.  The  speech  which  Cicero  delivered  m  his 
defence  was  snbseq^uentiy  published,  and  was  much 
admired.  Ligarius,  however,  felt  no  gratitude  for 
the  fevour  that  had  been  shown  -bimi  and  eageriy 
joined  the  conspirators,  who  assHai^nated  Caesar  in 
£.  c  44,  (Cic  pro  Ligario^  passim,  ad  Fam.  vL 
13,  14,  od  Att.  liii.  12,  19,  20,  44 ;  Auct  Bell. 
Afr.  eS  ;  PluL  Cfc.  39.  BnU.  11  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
li.  113.)  Appiiui  speaks  of  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Ligarius,  who  periabed  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs  in  B.  c  ,  43  (B.  C.  iv.  22),  and 
in  the  following  chapter  (c  23)  he  mentions  a. third 


LIMA. 

[.igarius,  who  met  with  the  same  Kita.  Now,  as 
■"■— ro  expressly  mentions  three  brothers  of  this 
e  (pro  Ug.  12),  Q.  Ligarius  must  have  been 


le  of  those  who 


2.  T.  LiQAitius,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa 
appointed  quaestor  by  Caesar,  and  perished  m  the 
proscription  of  the  triiunvirs.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiii. 
44,p™i;^.  12i  Appian,  fi.  Civ.  22,23.) 

3.  LiQABIUS,  a  brother  of  the  two  precedmg, 
whose  praenomen  is  not  mentioned,  perished  along 
with  his  brothers  in  the  same  proscription.  (Ap- 
pian, i.  a) 

4.  P.  LioARius,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  him,  because  he  had  been  previously  pardoned 
by  Caesar  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  49,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  not  serve  against  him.  (AucL  Bell. 
A/r.  64.)  This  Publius  may  have  been  a  brother 
of  the  three  other  Ligarii,  but  is  nowhere  inen- 

LIGEIA  or  LIGEA  (A.'Teio),  i.  e.  the  shrill 
sounding,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  seiren  and  of  a 
nymph.  (Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1709  i  VJrg,  Georg. 
iv.336.)  [L.S.J 

LIOUR.  The  name  Ligur  or  Ligua,  without 
any  noroen,  occurs  in  Cicero,  ad  j1!(.  lii.  23,  where 
he  ia  ironically  congratulated  with  respect  to  a 
daughter  called  Gamala.  [C.  P.  M.] 

LIGUR,  AE'LIUS,  tribune  of  the  (Jehs,  e.  c. 
57,  endeavoured  by  his  veto  to  prevent  tha  passing 
of  the  decree  ofthe  senate  for  Cicero's  recall.  He 
seema  to  have  been  an  obscure  individual,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  had  assumed  a  surname  to  which 
he  had  no  rights  (Cicpro  &sfc  31,  32,  43,yro 
Daia.  lS,tte/fwusp.B8ip.  S.)  [C.  P.M.] 

LIQUR,  OCTA'VIUS.  I.  M.  a  Roman  sena- 
tor.  Dining  the  praetorship  of  C.  Sacerdoa  he  had 
become  possessed  of  an  estate  in  Sicily  by  the  will 
of  one  C.  SulpiciuB  Olympus.  When  Verres  be- 
came praetor,  in  accordance  with  one  of  bia  edicts 
the  daughter  of  the  palronus  of  Sulpicius  sued 
Ligiu'  for  a  sixth  part  of  the  estate.  Ligur  found 
himself  compelled  to  come  to  Borne  to  assert  and 
defend  bis  rights.  Verres  afterwards  demanded 
money  firan  Ligur  for  trying  the  couse.  M.  Ligur 
and  his  brother  are  set  down  as  tribunes  ofthe 
plebs  in  the  same  year  (e,  c.  83)  by  Pighius  (vol. 
iii.  p.  266).  (Cic.  is  Verr.  i.  48,  ii.  7,48.) 

2.  L.  The  brother  of  the  preceding^  Durii^  tiie 
absence  of  his  brother  he  defended  his  interests 
against  the  nnjuat  proceedings  of  Verres  (b.  c  74). 
He  is  possibly  the  same  who  ia  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (od  AtL  vii  18.  j  4).  [C.  P.  M.] 

LIGOR,  VA'RIUS,  a  man  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  Tacitus.  In  AnmL  iv.  42,  he  is  spoken 
of  ail  the  paramour  of  Aqiiilia  (A.  D.  25)^  Some 
tinie  after  he  escaped  a  prosecution  by  buybig  off 
the  informers.     (JbhoL  vii  30.)         [C.  P;  M.l 

LIGYRON  (Aeyifar),  L  e.  the,  whiilin^,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  AchiUos, 
and  to  have  been  changed  into  Achilles  by  Chelron. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  13.  g  6;  comp.  Achilj-bs,)    [L.  S.] 

LILAEA  (AlAaia),  a  Nitiad,  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
phissua,  from  whom  the  town  of  Lilaea  in  Phocie 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  x. 
33.  $  2.)  [L.  8.] 

LIMA,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the  thresh- 
old (Kniei),  Amob.  adv.  OeiU.  iv.  9);  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  she  nmy  be  the  fame  ns 
the  daa  Limentina.    [Limbntinus.]         IL.  S.] 


LINUS. 

LIME'NIA,  LIMENl'TES,  LIMBNITIS, 
aiid  LIMENCfSCOPUS  (Aj^mo,  Ai/.w/ri|i 
Aifiennt,  Ai/isi^jtinrot),  i  e.  the  prolector  a 
superintendent  of  the  hariiouf,  occurs  as  a  BnmHni< 
of  MTenil  diviniliea,  snch  as  Zeus  (Csliimitcli 
i^^Mjnn.  1 14, 2ded.  B«a^.),  Artemis  (Caliim, /Tymii. 
in  Diaa.  259),  Aphrodite  (Paus.  ii.  34.  §  T 
Serv,  ad  Aes.  i,  721),  Priapna  (Anthol.  Palat. 
!,  7),  and  of  Pan  (AnthoL  Pakl.  x.  10.)    [L.  S.] 

LIMETA'NUS,  C.  MAMI'LIUS,  iribnne  of 

tie  plebs.  B.C   UO,  carried 

into  the  cases  of  all  personE 
JugDFtha  in  liis  opposition  to  the  senate,  and  had 
received  hribes  from  him  to  neglect  their  duty  to 
the  Btata.  Three  qnaesitores  were  appointed  under 
this  law,  whicli  was  the  first  serious  blow  given  to 
the  power  of  the  nobility  since  the  death  of  C. 
Gtacohua.  Many  men  of  the  highest  femily  were 
condemned  under  it,  and  among  them  four  wbo  bad 
been  consuls.  [SalL  Jsg.  10,  55 ;  Cic  BnU.  33, 
34.)  The  name  of  Limetanus  ocelli's  on  a  coin  of 
the  Mamilia  gens.     [MiUilia  Oens.] 

LIMENTI'NUS,  the  god  protecting  the  thresh- 
old (fuiwn)  of  the  house.  (Amob.  ado.  Getii.  L 
IS.iv.fl.ll;  TereulU  /<fot  16  j  August.  <fe  CSn. 
Dei,  it.  S,  Ti.  7.)  Much  superstition  was  con- 
nected among  the  Romans  with  the  threshold,  and 
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putting  the  right  foot  across  it  first.     (Petron.  Sat. 
30.)  [L.  8.] 

LIMNAEA,  LIMNE'TES,  LIMNE'GENES 
(AiAi«iia(oi),  Aifinfiift  (is),  Aifiriryt'Tfs),  i.  e.  in- 


their  templt 
!,  Dionysus  at  Athena  (Enstath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  B7I  ;  CaUim.  fhipn.  280,  Bentl. ; 
Tluic  ii.  15  ;  Aristopb.  Ran.  216  ;  Athen.  x.  p. 
137,  li.  p.  465),  and  Artemis  at  Sicyon,  near  Epi- 
danni8(Paus.iL7.  9  6,  iii,  23.  §10),  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  Laconia  and  MessanU  (Pans.  iii.  2. 
8  6,  7.  §  1,  if.  4.  §  3,  31.  §  3,  vii.  SO.  §  7,  &c.  i 
Stiab.  riit.p.861  ;  Tao.  .<*Bn.  iv,  43),  near  CalMnae 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  §  3),  at  T^a  (Tiii.  53.  §  II,  eomp. 
iii.  14.  §  2),  Patrae  (vii.  30.  S  7)  ;  it  U  also  used 
aa  a  aumarae  of  nymphs  (Theocrit.  y.  17)  that 
dweU  in  lakes  or  marahea.  [L.  S.} 

LIMUS  (AWs).  the  Latin  Fatnfs,  or  personifi- 
cation of  hunger.  Hesiod  (Theng.  227)  describes 
liungec  as  the  offspring  of  Eris  or  Discord.  A  poet- 
ical description  of  Funea  occora  in  Ovid  (Mel, 
viii.  800,  &c.),  and  Vicgd  (Aen.  vi.  276)  places  it, 
along  with  other  monsters,  at  the  entrance  of 
Orcua.  [L.S.] 

LINAX,  arttst.    [Zbnas.] 

LI'NDIA  {Alicia  j,  a  suniame  of  Athena,  derived 
from  the  town  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodus, 
where  ahe  had  a  celebratod  temple.  (Died.  v.  58  ; 
Hecod.  ii  182  ;  Strab.  aiv.  p.  655).        [L.  S.] 

LINDINUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  age  is  quite 
uncertain,  but  who  probahlf  lived  at  a  hite  period, 
is  the  autiior  of  a  short  poem  of  twelve  lines, "  De 
Aetate,"  in  which  he  aasigns  the  different  years  of 
life  to  different  occupations,  BUch  as  the  first  ten  to 

flay,  &c  It  ia  printed  in  the  Aal/uiloffia  LaUna 
No.641,  ed.  Meyer),  and  by  Wernsdorf  {Poelae 
I^tiai  Minora,  p.  il6). 

LINUS  (Aii-os),  the  personili  cation  of  a  diige 
or  kmentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a  son 
tf  Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psaraathe  or 
Chalciopf,  Apollod.  i,  3.  §  2  ;    Paus.   i.  43.  g  7, 


ii  19.g  7;  Euslatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  1164),  or  of 
AmphimaruB  by  Urania  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §  3).  Re- 
specting his  mother  Psamathe,  the  story  runs  thus  t 
— When  she  bad  given  birth  to  Linus  ahe  exposed 
the  child.  He  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  brought 
him  up,  but  the  child  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed her  mislbrtune  to  her  lather,  who  condemned 
her  to  death.  Apollo,  in  his  indignation  at  the 
fether's  cruelty,  visited  Ai^os  with  a  phigue,  and 
when  his  oiaele  waa  consulted  about  the  meana  of 
averting  the  pl^ne,  he  answered  that  the  Argives 
must  propitiate  Psamalhe  and  Linua.  This  was 
attempted  by  means  of  sacrifices,  and  matrons  and 
virgins  sang  dirges  which  were  called  \i-im,  and 
the  month  in  which  this  solemnity  was  celebrated 
was  called  ipvti6s,  and  the  festival  itself  iptls,  be- 
cause Linus  bad  grown  up  among  lambs.  The 
pestilence,  however,  did  not  ceaje  until  CrotopnS 
quitted  Argoa  and  settled  at  Tripodiaium,  in  Me- 
garfs  {Conon.  Narml.  19  ;  Paus.  i.  43.  g  T  ;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  99).  According  to  a  Boeotian  Hadiiion 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god  (Paus. 
ix.  29.  %.%  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1163),  and  near 
Mount  Helicon  his  image  stood  in  a  hollow  rock, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  grotto  ;  uid  eveiy  yea^ 
before  aacrificea  were  offered  to  the  Mnaej,  a  funelal 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  and  dirges  i^jvoi)  were 
sang  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  waa  claimed  both 
by  the  city  of  Argos  and  by  Thebea  (Paus.  (.o.. 


from  Thebes  ti 
ibsequentiy,  however,  the  king  was  induced  by  a 
dream  to  send  the  remains  back  to  Thebes.  Chalcis 
in  Euboea  Ultewiae  boasted  of  posjeBsIng  the  tomb 
of  Linus,  the  inscription  of  which  ia  preserved  by 
Diogenes  laertius  (Pniosm.  4  ;  eomp.  Said.  s.  n. 
Aifos).  Being  regmiled  aa  a  son  of  Apollo  and  a 
Muse,  he  is  said  to  hare  received  from  his  fittber 
the  three-stringed  lute,  and  is  himself  called  the 
inventor  of  new  Diehldies,  of  dirges  (Sp^voi),  and 
of  songs  in  general.  Hesiod  (ap.  (Sao.  Alex. 
Itnm.  i.  p,  330)  even  calls  him  iron-ofTji  onflifiji 
:fSaiiiais.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  difficidty 
if  recondling  the  different  mytbusEe  about  Liniii, 
that  the  Thebans  (Pans.  ix.  29,  (n  fin.)  thought  it 
necessary  to  disthiguish  between  an  earlier  and  later 
Linus  ;  the  tatter  is  said  to  have  inatmcted  Heracles 
in  mnaio,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hei-o 
(eomp.  Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  9  ;  Theocrit.  iiiv,  103  j 
Diodor.  iii.  67  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  164).  In  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  people  even  went 
ao  fer  as  to  look  upon  Linns  aa  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  condder  him,  like  Musaeus,  Orpheus, 
and  othera,  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works 
(Diodor.  iii  66),  in  which  he  described  the  ex- 
pbits  of  Dionysus  ;  Diogenes  Laertius  {Prvoeta. 
3),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Urania, 
poetics]  productions,  sucl( 


I  the  generation 


nthei 


I  of  tiie ! 
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e  and  fruits,  and  the 


irlnupal  places  in  Greece  which  are  the 
the  leg^s  about  Linus  are  Argos  and 
Thebes,  and  the  legends  themselves  bear  a  strong 
"  nee  to  those  about  Hyacynthus,  Narcissus. 
Adonis,  Maneros,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
fived  aa  handsome  and  lovely  youtha,  and 
princes  or  as  shepherds.     They  an  tbs 
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fevonrftcs  ot  tlis  goda  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  iTie 
feiijoyinent  of  their  happy  joiith,  thej  nre  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  ni  violent  death  ;  hut  their  remem- 
brance is  kept  alive  by  men,  who  celebrala  their 
memory  in  dirges  and  appropriate  litee,  and  seflk 
the  ranishod  youths  generally  about  the  middle  of 
saminer,  but  in  -vtun.  The  feeling  which  s=eni8  lo 
hasa  given  rise  lo  the  storiea  about  these  person- 
ages, wlio  form  a  dia^nct  class  by  themselves  in 
Greek  mythology,  ia  deeply  fell  grief  nt  the  cata- 
itrophes  nhserrable  in  nature,  which  dies  away 
Milder  the  influence  of  the  .burning  aun  (Apollo) 
Boon  .after  it  has  developed  all  its  fairest  beauties. 
Those  popular  dirges,  therefore,  originally  the  ex- 
preoeion  of  gnef  at  the  premalore  death  of  natnre 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  transformed  into 
lamenlationa  of  the  deaths  of  youths,  and  were 
Bung  on  certain  religious  oocaaions.  Thoy  were 
afterwards  considered  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  the  very  same  youths  whose  memory  was  cele- 
bistfid  in  them.  The  whole  clasa  of  songs  of  this 
kind  was  called  Apiiviii  olnror,  tuid  the  moat  cele- 
brated and  popular  among  them  was  the  AiVos, 
vbich  appears  to  have  been  popidar  even  in  the 
daya  of  Homer.  [11.  ivili.  668,  mth  thf  Sctiol.) 
Pamphoa,  the  Athenian,  and  Siippho,  sang  of  Linus 
under  the  name  of  Oetolinus  {ofroi  Abol^  i.  e.  the 
death  of  Linus,  Pans.  Ik.  29.  g  3) ;  nnd  the  tragic 
poets,  in  mcumM  choral  odea,  often  nae  the  form 
oTAmii  (Aeschyl.  Apam.  121 ;  Soph.  Jjoie,  627  i 
Jlurip.  Phoai.  1535,  Oreat.  1380),  which  is  a 
componnd  of  at,  the  interjection,  and  Aivf.  As 
legside  the  etymology  of  Linus,  Welcker  t^ards 


LIVIA. 

hnp?,  TiBve  livCa  in  the  fonrth  otfiftli  century  after 
Christ  A  few  fragments  of  his  writings,  which 
are  all  that  reraoin,  are!to  be  found  ia  tte  collection 
of  writers  on  veterinary  surgery,  fii'st  published  in 
Latin  by  Jean  de  la  Ruelle.  Paris  1S»0,  foU  and 
afterwards  in  Qreek  by  Simon,  Grynaens,  Baui, 
1537,410.  [W.A.G.I 

LITYERSES  (AiTu^tioiiJ),  a  jiatural  son  of 
Midas,  lived  at  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  engi^ed  in 
mral  pursnita,  and  hoapitably  received  nil  sttanf^rs 
that  passed  his  house,  but  he  then  compelled  them  to 
assist  him  in  the  iiariest,and  whenever  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  aurpaaaed  by  him  in  their  work, 
ho  cat  off  their  heads  in  the  evening,  and  concealed 
their  bodies  in  the  sheaves,  accompanying  his  deed 
with  songs.  Heracles,  however,  slew  him,  and 
his  body  mto  the  Maeander.    The  Phry^an 
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e  analogy  of  Hyacinthus  and 
IJarcissus,  consider  Linus  to  have  originally  been 
the  name  of  a  flowec  (a  species  of  narcissus). 
(Phot,  lex.  p.  224,  ed.  Pors. ;  Enstatii.  ad  Ham. 
p.  99;  compare  in  general  Ambrosch,  Ds  Lino, 
Berlin,  1829,  4to;  Welcker,  Ktoiie  Si^nftett,  i. 
p.  8,  &c, ;  E.  T.  LasaulK,  Ueber  die  lAttosklagi, 
Warzhuw,  1842,  4tO.)  [L.  S.J 

LIPA'SIUS,  the  engraver  of  a  beautiful  gem, 
bearing  the  head  of  the  city  Antioch,  with  the  in- 
BcripUon  AniACIOT,  in  the  Museian  Wordeyaama 
(p.  143).  Accordmg  to  BaontRochette,  however, 
the  name  should  be  read  'Amracrlou.  (Lettre  &  M. 
SoiorT,  p.  3.S,  or  p.  122,  2d  edit.)  [P.  8.J 

LlPODCyRUS  (iUiriSiipos)  commanded  a  body 
of  3000  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
having  been  settled  by  Aleiandel  the  Great  in  the 
npper  or  eastern  satrapies  of  Asia,  revolted  as  aoon 
as  they  heard  of  his  death,  inE.c  323.  Pithon, 
bavlng  been  sent  ^inst  ^em  by  the  cegent  Pei>. 
diccas,  found  means  to  bribe  Lipoflorus,  who 
di-ew  off  his  men  during  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  thus  caused  the  defeat  of  his  friends.  (Diod. 
xviii,  4,  7  ;  Droyaen,  GescA.  der  Nachf.  Alee.  pp. 
fe-5B.)  [E.  B.f 

LITAE  (AiTof),  a  personificaUon  of  the  prayers 
offered  up  in  repentance.  They  are  described  as 
the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  fallowing  closely  be- 
}^jnd  crime,  and  endeavouring  to  make  amends  for 
what  has  been  dona  ;  but  whoever  disdains  lo 
receive  them,  has  himself  to  atone  for  the  crime 
that  has  been  committed.  (Hom.  E.  ix.  602,  &c  ; 
Eustttth,  -ad  Hom.  p.  768  ;  Hesych.  s,  v.  oIIo^  calls 
them  Aetae,  which  however  is  probably  only  a 
mistake  in  the  name.)  [L.  S.] 

LITO'RIUS  (AiTiupio!)  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
native  of  Beneyentum  in  Samnium,  Avho  may,  per- 


song  which  bore  the  name  of  Lityeraes  (Scbol.  od 
TheoerU.  x.  41  j  Athen..x.  p.  616,  liv.  p.  619  ; 
Eustath.  ad  ffma.  p.  1164  ;  Hesych.,  Phot,  Suid. 
». «. ;  PolluK,  iv.  S4).  Concerning  the  song  Lity- 
eraes aee  EicbalSdt,  De  Draaiale  Qraecor.  camieo- 
Sat^rko^  impntais  de  Sosithei  Liiyersa^  p.  16,  &c, ; 
Ilgen,  Be  Scoliorim  Foeii,  p.  16,  &c     [L.  8.} 

LIVILLA.     [LiviA.] 

LI'VIA.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Li.ina  Dniaiis, 
consul  E,  c,  1 12,  and  aater  of  M.  Livius  Dmsus, 
the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  plehs,  who  was  killed 
B.  c  91,  [See  the  genealogioa!  table.  Vol  I.  p. 
1 076.]  She  waa  married  first  lo  M:  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticenais  (CIc.  B™(.  62 ; 
Val.  Mai.  iii.  1.  §  2  ;  Aur.  Vict,  da  Vir.  IlL  80 ; 
Pint.  Oat.  Mm.  i.  S),  and  subsequently  to  Q. 
Servilins  Caepio,  by  whom  she  had  a  ckiiighler, 
Servilia,  vho  was  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
killed  Caesar,  {Pint,  Brut.  2,  Ows.  63,  Gu.  Min. 
24.}     Some  writers  suppose  that  Caepio  was  he[ 

3.  LiviA  JJRUsaLA,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was 
thedanghterofLiviusDrusuBCIaudianustDRusug, 
No.  7],  who  had  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  Livia 
gens,  but  was  a  descendant  of  App.  Claudius 
Caecus.  Livia  was  born  on  the  28th  of  September, 
B.O.  66—54.  (Letronno,  ftcoSfrcSes  poar  sffraic 
aVHkloirederEgffple,f.n\.)  She  was  married 
first  to  Tib,  Claudius  Nero  ;  but  her  beauty  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavian  at  the  be^nning 
of  B.  c,  38,  her  husband  was  compelled  to  divorce 
her,  and  surrender  her  to  the  Iriumvir,  She  bad 
already  borne  her  husband  one  son,  tiie  future  em- 
peror Tiberius,  And  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Augustus  was  six  months  pregnant  with 
snothar,  who  subsequently  received  the  name  of 
DrusBs.  It  was  orily  tvra  years  previously  that 
ahe  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before  Octavian,  in  crai- 
sequence  ot  her  husband  having  fought  against  him 
in  the  Perusinian  war.  (Suet  Tib.  3,  4j  VelL 
Pat.  iL  76,  79;  Suet  Aag.  62 1  UJon  Cass,  xlvili. 
16,  34,  44.) 

Livia  never  bore  Augustus  any  children,  but 
she  continued  to  have  unbounded  influence  ovei; 
him  tili  the  time  of  his  death.  The  empire  which 
she  had  gained  by  her  charms  she  mEuntained  by 
the  purity  of  her  conduct  and  the  Eaecination  of  her 
manners,  as  wall  as  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie 
chatnctar  of  Augustus,  whom  she  endeavoured  to 
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never  troubled  either  herself  or  her  husband  by 
imnpiaining  of  the  numetoua  mistresses  of  the 


employ  foiil 

fiiiuilj  of  her  hnsband.     I 
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iion  between  tbem,  and  tbat  wi 
Angnstus  naturally  wished  I 
iVQ  fmitily,  but  Livia  re«olved  I 
wn  childTan ;  and,  according  I 
■  RoniB,  she  did  not  scruple  I 
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to  her  sons  as  the  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughte 
otAugiistm.     (Dion  Cass.  Uii.  33.)    -But  for  this 
there  seems  little  ground.     The  opportune  death 
both  of  C.Caesai  and  h,  C^aar  seems  n 
Buspiciuui.     These  ^ung  men  were  the  children  of 
Julia  by  her  marriage  njth  Agiippa ;  and  beii 
the  giandchildceH  of  Auguatua,  they  presented, 
long  as  they  litod,  an  insaperalile  obstacle  to  tl 
accession  of  Tiberius,  the  son  of -Livia.     But  L 
cins  died  suddenly  at  Maasilia  in  A.  a.  3,  and  Caius 
in  Lyoia  i.  a.  4,  of  a  wound,  which  was  not  c 
sidered  at  all  dangerous.     It  was  generally  i 
peoted  that  they  had  both  been  poisoned,  by 
secret  orders  of  Livia  and  Tiberius.    She  was  e 
suspected  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  Augui 
in  A.  D.  !  i. 

Augustus  left  Livia  and  Tiberius  as  his  heirs  ; 
and  by  hia  tealmiient  adopted  hec  into  the  Julia 
gens,  in  consequence  of  which  she  received  tht 
name  af  Julia  Augusta.  By  the  accession  of  her 
son  to  the  imperial  throne,  Livia  liad  now 
the  long-cheiiahed  object  of  her  ambition,  and  by 
means  of  her  aon.  thought  to  reign  over  the  Roma 
world.  But  thia  the  jealous  temper  of  Tibeiii 
would  iiot  brook.  At  first  all  public  documanlj 
were  signed  by  her  as  well  us  by  Tiberias,  and 
letlera  on  public  business  were  addressed  '  ' 
well  as  to  the  emperor  j  and  with  the  eic 
her  not  appearing  in  person  in  the  senate  or  the 
assemblies  of  the  army  and  the  people,  she  acted 
as  if  she  were  (be  sovereign.  She  openly  said 
that  it  was  she  who  had  procured  the  empire  for 
Tiberiua  ,  and  lo  gratify  hot  the  senate  proposed 
to  confer  upon  her  vaiiona  extraordinary  honours. 
Thereupon  Tiberius,  peiseiving  tbat  he  waa  be- 
coming a  mere  cypher  in  the  atale,  forbade  all  these 
honours,  and  conimsuded  her  lo  retire  altogether 
from  public  affairs  ;  but  she  had  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  tbat  he  did  not  feel  hltnaelf 
his  own  master  as  long  as  he  was  in  her  neighboui^ 
hood,  and  accordingly  removed  his  residence  from 
Home  to  Capreae.  Such  was  the  return  she  was 
destined  to  receive  for  all  the  toil  she  had  sustained 
and  the  crimes  she  had  probably  committed,  in 
order  to  secure  the  empire  for  her  son.  Tiberius 
no  longer  disguised  the  hatred  he  felt  for  hie 
mother,  and  for  the  space  of  three  years  he  only 
spoine  to  her  once.  When  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed, he  even  refused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  A.  D. 
29,  after  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  illness, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  eighty-two  according  to 
Pliny  (ff.  JV.  av.  8),  eighty-ax  according  to  Dion 
Caasius  (Iviii.  2).  Tiberius  did  not  attempt  to 
disscmbie  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  her  death,  fie 
took  no  pittl  in  the  funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her 
consecration,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
senate,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not  wished  it 
herself.  Her  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  her 
great-grandson,  C.  Caesar,  subaequeKtly  the  'enj-  I 
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peror  Caligula  ;  but  Tiberius  would  not  allow  her 
testament  o  be  earned  o  efle  t.  The  legacies 
wh  !  she  had  left  were  not  fully  paid  till  the  ac 
cess  on  of  C  gu  a  S4  d  her  consecraUon  did  not 
take  p  ace  tl  he  re  gn  of  Cland  us.  (fsB.  Ami. 
L  3  5  8  10  U  V  1  '  D  on  Cass.  Ivii,  13, 
h  L  *>  hi.  1   "  Is  fi    Suet.  T/>  50,  61.) 


S,  Livu  or  LiviLLA,  the  daughter  of  Drttsua 
senior  and  Antonia,  and  the  sister  of  Germaniciw 
and  the  emperor  Clandiua.  [See  the  geneaJopcal 
tabic.  Vol.  I.  p.  1076.]  In  her  eleventh  year 
B,  c.  1,  she  was  betrothed  to  C.  Caesar,  the  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandaon  of  Augustus. 
She  was  subsequently  married  to  her  first  cousin, 
DruauB  junior,  the  aon  of  the  emperor  Tiberiua, 
but  was  seduced  by  Sejanna,  who  both  feared  and 
hated  Driiaus,  and  who  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husband,  which  she  accordingly  did  iu  A.  D.  23» 
Her  guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  &I!  of  Sejanus, 
eight  years  afterwards,  a.s.  31,  when  it  was  re- 
veled to  Tiberius  by  Apicata,  the  wife  ot  Sejanus, 
According  to  some  statements  Livia  was  put  10 
death  by  Tiberiua,  but  according  to  others  she  was 
spared  by  the  emperor  on  account  of  her  mother, 
Antonia,  who,  however,  caused  her  to  be  starvod 
to  death.  Such  is  tho'  account  of  Dion  CaSsJirs 
(Iviii,  11)  ;  but  from  Tacitna  saying  (_Asn.  vi.  2) 
that  in  A.  T>.  32  the  statues  of  Livia  were  destroyed 
aod  her  memory  cursed,  becauaa  her  Crimea  had 
yet  been  puniahed,  it  would  appear  as  if  he 
loaed  that  she  had  died  before  the  fall  of  Se- 
janus. {Saet.Claad.  I;  Tac  \Jbb.  ii.  43,  84,  iv 
•,40,vi.2;  Dion  Caas.  Ivii.  22,  Iviii.  II.) 

4.  Julia  Livilla,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus 

id  Agrippina.     [Jdma^  No.  6.] 

Ll'VIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 

uatrious  houses  among  the  Bomaii  nobility. 
Suetonius  says  (Tib.  3)  that  the  Livii  had  obtained 
ight  consulships,  two  censorships,  throe  triumphs, 

dictatorship,  ajid  a  mastership  of  the  horse.  The 
rat  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consul- 
ship was  M.  Livius  Denter,  B.  c  3(12  ;  and  it  at 
length  rose'  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  marriage 
of  Livia  with  Augustus,  whose  son  Tiberius  by  a 
former  hiiaband  succeeded  the  latter  in  the  govem- 

tnt  of  the  Roman  world.   The  cognomens  in  tins 

us  are  Dkntsr,  Drusus,  Libc^  Magatus,  and 


LIVINEIUS.  The  name  Livineiua  seems  lo 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Roguli  itself,  originally 
at  least  a  branch  of  the  Ceiis  Atilia.  In  Cicero 
tl.  iii.  17,  ad  Fam.  liii.  60)  it  is  the  appel- 
lation of  two  freedmen  of  the  brothers  M.  and  L, 
Begulua,  one  of  whom,  L.  Livineius  Trypho,  Cicero 
snda  to  C-.  MunatiuB,  as  having  befriended 
others  deserted  him  (ad  Fam.  L  c);  compare 
lac.  .dmi,iii.  l\,xU.\7.  [Khqulus.]  [W.B.D.] 
M,  Ll'VIUS,  tribuna  of  the  plebs,  b.c  S20, 
opposed  the  proposition  for  annulfing  the  treaty 
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LI'VIUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavinm,  in  Hie  conanlstiip  of  Caesar  and  Bibulna, 
B.  c.  59.  The  greater  part  of  his  iite  appears  to 
have  heen  spaul  in  the  metropolia,  but  he  returned 
to  hiB  native  town  before  his  death,  which  happened 
at  the  ^e  of  J6,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  17,  We  hnow  that  ha  wiu  nuuried,  and  that 
he  had  at  least  two  children,  f(n:  a  eertain  L.  Magins, 
a  rhetorician,  i&  named  as  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter, by  Seneca  (Prvosm.  Cmtroii.  lib.  v.),  and  a 
sentence  from  a  Utter  addressed  to  a  son,  whom  he 
urges  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  is  quet^d 
by  Qmntiliaa  (i..  ].  §  S8).  His  litecsry  talents 
secured  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  AugUBtus 
(Tacit.  Ana.  It.  34] ;  he  became  a  person  of  con- 
sideration at  court,  and  by  his  advice  Claudius,  after- 
wards emperor,  was  induced  in  early  life  to  attempt 
historical  compo^tion  (Suet.  (Saad.  41),  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  lAyj  acted  as 
preceptor  lo  the  yonng  prince.  EventDally  his  re- 
putation rose  so  high  iind  became  so  widely  diihised 
that,  as  we  are  assured  by  Pliny  {EpitL  iL  3),  a 
Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadis  to  Rome,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  beholding  him,  and  hating  giatilied 
his  cunosity  in  this  one  particular,  imiuediately 
Tctumed  home. 

Although  eipicEsly  termed  Patamnua  by  ancient 
writers,  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  precise  spot  of  his  birth,  in  consequence 
of  aline  in  Martial  (£^.  L  62)  :— 

Verona  docti  syllabas  amat  vatis, 

Marone'lijhx  Muntua  est, 
Ceneetur  Apona  Livio  suo  tellus, 

Stellaqno  nee  Flacco  minus . 

from  which  It  has  been  inferred  (hat  the  iamons 
0  AgioK,  0 

the  south  of  Pata  viuin,  and  now  known  as  the  Boffni 
d'Abano,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  According  to  this  supposition  he  was 
styled  Pabtcisus,  just  as  Virgil  was  called  Mas- 
iamias,  although  in  reality  belonging  to  Andes ; 
but  Clnverius  and  the  best  geognqihers  believe  that 
j4poKa  tellus  is  here  eqni^ent  to  /'oloi-na  lellm, 
and  that  no  village  Apuaui  or  Aponas  view  existed 
jn  the  days  of  the  epigrammatist.  In  like  manner 
Statius  (sav.  It.  7)  designates  him  as  "  Timavi 
alumnum,"  words  which  merely  indicate  his  tians- 
padane  eitiaction. 

The  above  particulars,  few  and  meagre  as  tiiey 
are,  embrace  eveiy  circumstance  for  which  we  can 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  The 
bulky  and  minuto  biography  by  Tomasmns,  and 
similar  productions,  wKicQ  communicate  in  tui^id 
language  a  series  of  details  which  could  have  been 
ascertained  by  no  one  but  a  contemporaiy,  are 
purely  works  of  imagination.  The  greater  number 
of  the  BtateiBents  derived  frotn  auch  sources  have 
gradDEilly  disappeared  from  all  works  of  authority, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  mora  plausible  still  linger 
even  in  the  most  recent  histories  of  literature.  Thus 

a  rhetorician  and  wrote  upon  ihetoric  ;  that  he  was 
twice  married,  and  had  two  sons  and  several 
dnugbters  ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending 
mnch  of  bis  time  at  Naples  ;  that  he  first  recom- 
mended himself  to  Octavianiis  by  presenting  some 
dialogues  on  philosophy,  uid  that  he  was  tutor  to 


iivius. 

Claudius.      Thelirstof  these  assertions  is  ent 
^t,  anoe  it  has  been  adopted  by  Nieb 


but  St 


Quindlian,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  Spislola 
ad  FilairB,  alluded  to  above,  contained  some  precepts 
upon  style  (QuintiL  ii,  6.  §  20,  viiLS.  g  FS,  i.  !. 
§39).  The  second  assertion,  in  so  tsr  as  it  aflinns 
the  existence  of  two  sons,  involves  ^e  very  broad 
assumption  that  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  preserved  at  Venice,  but  with 
regard  to  whose  history  nothing  has  been  recorded, 
neither  the  time  when,  nor  the  place  where,  nor  the 
dtciunstances  under  which  it  was  found,  must  refer 
to  the  great  historian  and  to  no  one  else :  t.  livjus  . 


uxom  ;  while  the  numbei:  of  daughtors  depends 
upon  another  inscription  of  a  still  more  doubtful 
character,  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereaf^r.  The 
third  assertion  is  advanced  because  it  has  been 
deemed  certMn  that  since  Virgil,  Horace,aiid  various 
other  personages  of  wit  and  &shion  were  wont  in 
tiiat  age  to  resort  to  the  Campanisn  court,  Livy 
must  have  done  the  like.  With  respect  to  tiie 
fourth  assertion,  we  are  informed  by  Seneca  (^ooNor. 
lOO)  that  Livy  wrote  dialogues  which  might  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  history  as  mnch  as  lo 
philosophy  (Sefipsit  enim  et  dialer's  guog  noil 
maffia  PiiloH^iiiae  armainenire  j/ostis  qaam  His- 
Uiria6\  and  boolis  which  professed  to  treat  of  phi- 
losophic subjects  (edi  professo  PMosophiani  cfmti- 
nesles  Mros)  ;  but  the  story  of  the  presentation  lo 
Oclavianns  is  an  absolnte  &brication.  The  fifth 
assertion  we  have  nlready  contradicted,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  will  be  seen  from  Suetonius 
{Claad.i]). 

The  memoirs  of  most  men  termuiato  with  their 
death  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  nur 

nected  with  what  may  be  £uii;  tormed  his  per- 
sonal history,  excited  no  small  cnmmotion  in  his 
native  city  many  centuries  after  his  decease.  About 
the  year  1360atabletwas  dug  up  at  Padua,  within 
the  monsttery  of  SL  Justina,  which  occupied  the 

of  Concordia,  according  to  the  conflicting  hypolhi 
of  local  antiquaries.    The  stone  bore  the  fbllon 


ing 


ouNiGus,  which  was  at  first  mlorpreted  to  mean 
Viina/eeU  TUus  Linius  Lniiae  TUi.Jiliae  gaarlat, 
{sc.  uiori)  iadi  Halgs  Coneordiidii  Patavi  sibi  el 

HALVB  denoted  Qaariae  l^ionis  Halys,  but  this 
opinion  was  overthrown  witbont  difficulty,  because 
even  at  that  time  it  was  well  known  that  L.  is  seldom 
if  ever  used  m  inscriptions  as  an  abbreviation  of 
LBGIO,  and  secondly  because  the  fourth  le^cn  was 
enlitied  Scythica  and  not  Huiys.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  (iUARTAE  must  indicate  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Livius,  and  that  L.  halvb  must  be 
the  name  of  her  husband  i  and  ingenious  persons 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  all  probability  he  was 
identical  with  the  Ii.  Magins  mentioned  by  Seneca. 
They  also  persuaded  themselves  that  Livy,  upon 
his  return  home,  had  been  installed  by  his  country- 
tuen  in  the  dignified  ofGc«  of  priest  of  the  goddess 
Concord,  and  had  erected  this  monument  within 
the  walls  of  her  sanctuary,  marking  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  himself  and  his  family.  At  all  events, 
wbiLtever  difficulties  might  seem  to  embanass  the 
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uplao'ivljon  of  imai-  of  the  words  and  abbreviatioi 
ill  tlie  inscriptian,  no  doubt  Beema  Ibia  moment  < 

Dioriitl  of  the  histurian.  Atcoidingly,  the  Bern 
dictine  fathers  oC  the  monastery  transpoi-led  tb 
tablet  to  Che  vestibule  of  their  cbapel,  and  cauee 
B  portrait  of  Livy  to  be  painted  beside  it.  In 
1413,  about  fifty  years  after  the  difsoyery  jnet 
'describedf  in  digging  Che  foundations  Ibr  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  in  connection  ^lith  the  mnnaatery, 
the  workmen  reached  an  ancient  paveraent  com- 
posed of  eqnare  bricks  cemBiited  with  lime.  This 
haring  been  broken  through,  a  leaden  coSn  hecaiue 
Tisible,  which  was  found  to  contain  human  bonea. 
An  old  monk  declared  that  this  was  the  lery  spot 
above  which  the  tablet  had  been  found,  when  ]i~ 


e  that  tl 


of  Lii 


hadiwen  brought  to  light,  a  report  wbiclifilledthB 
whole  city  wiSt  entravagant  joy.  The 
treaauce  was  deposited  in  the  town  hall, 
ancient  tablet  a  modern  epitaph  was  affixed.  At 
a  iuhaequant  period  a  costly  monunie; 
added  as  a  further  tribute  to  bia  memory, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  these  wear; 
would  at  length  have  been  permitted  to 
peace.  Butin  1451,  Alphon so  of  Acragon  preferred 
a  request  to  the  Paduans,  that  they  would  be 
•        ■  "       ■      '  of  Livj-s 


I  order  that 


might  p. 


by  which  thi 

penned.  This  petition  was  at  last  complied  with  i 
but  just  as  the  valuable  relic  reached  Naples,  Al- 
phonso  died,  and  the  Sicilian  fell  heir  to  the  prize. 
Eventually  it  passed  inW  the  bands  of  Joannes  Jo- 
vianus  Pontaflos,  by  whom  it  was  enshrined  with  an 
appropriate  legend.  So  &r  aJi  was  well.  In  the 
bpse  of  time,  however,  it  was  perceived,  upon 
comparing  the  tablet  dug  up  in  (he  monaetery  of 
St.  Justina,  with  others  of  a  similar  description, 
that  the  contractions  had  been  erroneonaly  ei- 
plained,  and  consequently  the  whole  tenor  of  Che 
words  misunderstood.  It  was  clearly  proved  that 
L.  did  not  stand  for  Lucius  but  for  libkb.tus, 
Mid  that  (he  principal  person  named  was  TSm 
Liviuf  Hal^  freedman  of  Li  via,  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  a  Titus  Liiius,  that  be  had  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  adopted  the  designation  of  his 
former  master,  that  he  had  been  a  priest  of  Concord 
nt  Padua,  an  office  which  it  appeared  from  other 
icords  had   often  been  filled  by  persons  '      ' ' 


le  had  s( 


the  burying-ground  of  himself  and  his  kindred. 
Now  since  the  supposi^on  that  the  skeleton  in  the 
leaden  coffin  was  that  of  the  historian  reeled  solely 
apon  the  authority  of  the  inscription,  when  this 
support .  was  withdrawn,  the  whole  febrie  of  con- 
jecture fell  to  the  ground,  and  it  became  evident 
the  relics  were  those  of  aii  obscure  freedman. 

The  great  and  only  estant  work  of  Livy  is  a 
History  of  Rome,  termed  by  hjmselt  Assales 
(xilii,  IS),  OKtending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  b.  c.  9,  comprised  in 
1*2  books :  of  these  thirty-five  have  descended  to 
OS  ;  but  of  the  whole,  with  the  BKceprion  of  two, 
we  possess  summaries,  which,  although  in  them- 
selves dry  and  lifeless,  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  value,  since  thej  afford  a  complete  index  or  table 
of  contenls,  and  are  occasionally  our  sole  authorities 
fot  the  transactions  of  particular  periods.  The 
compiler  of  these  ^MomC3,  aa  they  ara  generally 
eallod,  is  unknown  i  butthey  must  have  proceeded 
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from  fine  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
and  were  probably  drawn  up  not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  the  volumes  which  they  abridge.  By 
soma  tliey  have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by 
others  to  Floms;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ian 
guage  or  content  to  warrant  either  of  these  con 
elusions ;  and  external  evidence  is  altogether 
wanting. 

From  the  circumstance  that  a  short  introduction 
or  preface  is  fiinnd  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,2], 
and  81,  and  that  each  of  these  marks  tho  com- 
mencement of  an  important  epoch,  the  whole  work 
has  been  divided  into  Hecadea^  or  groups,  contain- 
ing ten  hooks  each,  although  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  division  was  intro- 
duced until  after  the  iiilh  or  riith  century,  tor 
Priscian  and  Diomedes,  who  quote  repeatedly  from 
parricular  books,  never  allude  to  any  such  distribu- 
tion. The  commenCBtnent  of  book  ili.  is  lost,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  remarkable  crisis  at  this  place 
which  invalidates  one  part  of  tlie  argument  in 
favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arrangement. 

The  first  decade  (bks.  i— x.)  is  entire.  It  em- 
bi'aces  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
tho  year  ac  394,  when  the  subjugation  of  tlie 
Samnites  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed. 

ind  decade  (bfcs.  id — xi.)  is  altogether 
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imbiaced  the 
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of  the  Roman  dominion  over  tho  whole  of  Southen 
Italy  and  a  portion  of  OalUa  Cisalpina ;  of  Che 
invasion  of  Pyrrbus  ;  of  the  first  Punio  war;  of 
the  expedition  against  the  Illyrian  pirates,  and  of 
other  matters  which  fell  out  between  the  conclusion 

if  ths   peace   with   Carthage   and   the    siege   of 

iaguntum. 
The  third  decade  (bks.  xii— xxjt.)  is  entire.    It 

mbtaces  the  period  fiDm  B.  c.  219  lo  e.g.  201, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  the  contemporaneous  struggles  in  Spain  and 

The  fimrth  decade  (bks.  xxxl— il.)  is  entire, 
ind  also  one  half  of  the  fifth(bkt.xli— ill.).  These 
ifleen  books  embrace  the  period  from  n.  c.  2U 1  to 
t.  c  1 67,  and  develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ums  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and 
Asia,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus,  in  whioh  Perseus  'and  his  three  sons  were  ejc- 
hibited  as  captives. 

IK  the  remaining  books  nothing  remains  except 
considerable  fragments,  the  most  notable  being  a 
w  .chapters   of  the  91st  book,  concerning  3ib 
fortunes  of  SerCorius. 

The  whoh;  of  the  above  were  itot  brought  to 
^ht  at  once.  The  earliest  editions  contaui  29 
joks  only,  namely,  i — x.,  xii — ixxiU,  xxxiv-^ 
xl.,  the  last  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
r  S7,  with  the  word  edixerunt.  In  1518 
the  latter  portion  of  bk.  xxiiii.,  beginning  m  chapter 
17th  with  arUi  faueibta,  together  with  what  was 
■anting  of  bk.  xL,  were  supplied  from  a  MS.  be- 
inging  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
layence.  In  1631  bks.  xli.— ilv.  were  discovered 
yGiynaensin  the  convent  of  Lorsch,  near  Worms, 
lid  were  published  forthwith  at  Basle  by  Frobe- 
iuB  ;  and  finally,  in  1615,  a.  MS.  was  found  at 
lamberg,  which  filled  up  the  gap  remaining  in  bk. 
xxiii. ;  and  this  appeared  complete  for  the  first 
me  at  Rome  in  1616.  The  feigment  of  bk.  xci. 
ras  copied  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  by 
Paulas  Jacobua  Biuus  in  1770)  and  printed  in  tbe 
8b  * 
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following  yeac  at  H«me,  Leipzig,  and  Bambargb. 
A  small  portion  wliic!i  ie  failed  to  decypher  was 
afterwards  made  out  by  Niebnht,  who  also  sup- 
plied some  words  whicb  lind  been  cnl  away,  and 
published  the  whole  in  his  CHoeronlspn  M.  Fonteio 
a  C.  RiMHo  Oral.  Froffm^  Berlin,_  1820.  Two 
short  fragments  possessing  ranch  inteirest,  unce 
they  dsaciibe  the  death  and  chaiacCeT  of  Cicero, 
are  prcMrved  in  the  siith  Snasoria  of  Seneca. 

I^m  the  revival  of  letters  until  the  tejgn  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  hopes  of  the  learned  were  perpe- 
tnally  euited  and  tantalised  by  reports  with  regard 
to  complete  MSS.  of  the  great  histarian.  Strenuous 
eiertiona  were  made  by  heo  X,  and  many  otiier 
Euiopean  potentates  la  their  effi>rts  to  procure  a 

posited  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides,  at  another  m  Chios, 
at  another  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  at 
another  m  the  seraglio  of  die  grand  ^nor,  while 
It  lias  been  confidently  mmntained  that  Bnch  a 
trensute  was  destroyed  at  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  MS.  containing 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  decade  at  least  was  once  in 
eiialence  at  lausanne.  Tales  too  were  circulated 
and  eagerly  believed  of  leaves  or  volumes  having 
been  seen  or  heard  of  under  strange  and  romantic 
circumstances  ;  but  the  prise,  although  apparently 
often  within  reach,  always  eluded  the  grasp,  and 
the  pursuit   has  long   ^nce   been  abajidoned  in 

We  remarked  that  two  of  the  Epitomes  had 
been  lost.  This  deficiency  was  not  at  first  delected, 
since  the  numbers  follow  each  other  in  regular 
succession  from  1  up  to  110  ;  and  hence  the  total 
number  of  books  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  that 
amounti  Upon  more  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, it  was  perceived  that  while  the  epitome  of 
,bk.  cuxt.  closed  with  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi, 
which  belongs  to  ac.  35,  the  epitome  of  bk.  cxxxvi. 
opened  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Bliaeti,  by 
■nbcrius,  Nero,  and  Dtusus,  in  E.  c  15,  thus  leav- 
ing a  blank  of  nine  years,  an  interval  marked  by 
the  shuttii^  of  Janus,  the  celebration  of  the  secular 
games,  the  acceptame  of  the  iribnnitian  power  by 
Augustus,  and  other  occurrences  which  would 
icarcely  have  been  passed  over  m  sUence  by  the 
ahbroviator  Sgomus  and  Drakenborch,  whose 
reasonings  have  been  generallvadmitted  by  scholars, 
i^ree  that  two  books  were  dcTOtod  to  this  space, 
and  hence  the  epitomes  wliich  et^md  as  cvxxvi., 
CMxtii.,  cxiEviu ,  cxKXi^ ,  cxL,  ousht  to  be 
marked  citivui.,  cxxxik  ,  cxL,  cxh,  cxln,  re- 
spectively 

It  was  little  prnliabie  a  prion,  that  an  under- 
takmg  BO  vast  should  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
before  any  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
in  point  of  feet  we  tind  indications  here  and  there 
which  throw  some  light  upon  the  epochs  when  dif- 
ferent sections  were  composed  and  published.  Thus 
in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  staled  that  the  temple  of 
Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since  the  reign 
of  Nnma,  for  the  iirst  time  in  the  consulship  of 
T.  Manlius  (b.  c  236),  a  few  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  iirst  Punic  war ;  tor  the  second  time 
by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
B.  0.  29,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources.  But  we 
are  told  by  Dion  Cosaius  that  it  was  shut  ag^  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabrians,  in 
s.  0.  25  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  t)ie  first  book 
must  have  been  written,  and  must  have  gone  forth 
between  the  years  B.  c.  29  and  B,  t.  25.     An  at- 
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tempt  baa  been  made  to  render  these  limits  still 
narrower,  from  the  consideration  that  the  emperor 
is  here  spoken  of  as  Awgasls^,  a  title  not  conferred 
until  the  year  B,  c.  27  ;  but  this  will  only  prove 
that  the  passage  could  not  have  been  published 
before  that  date,  since,  alAough  written  previously, 
the  honorary  epithet  might  have  been  inserted 
here  and  elsewhere  at  any  time  before  publication. 
J^nin,  we  gather  from  tiie  epil«me  tirat  bk.  111. 
contained  a  reference  to  the  law  of  Angnstus,  De 
Mariiandia  OrdmUms,  from  which  it  has  been  con- 
clndeS  that  the  book  in  question  must  have  been 
written  after  B.a.  18  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
cerljun,  since  it  can  be  proved  that  a  legislative 
enactment  upon  this  subject  was  prepoeed  as  early 
as  B.C  28.  Since,  however,  the  obse^aics  of 
Dmsus  were  commemorated  in  bk.  ckIIj,  it  is  evi- 
dent, at  the  very  lowest  computation,  that  the  ta^ 
must  have  been  spread  over  seventeen  years,  and 
probably  occupied  a  much  longer  time.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  that  Niebuhr  takes  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  matter.     He  is  confident  that 


ilose  of  his  life. 
He  builds  chiefly  upon  a  passage  m  ix.  36,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  Cuninian  wood  was  in  these  days 
as  unpenetrable  "  qnam  nuper  fnere  Oermanici 
saltns,"  words  whicb,  it  is  urged,  could  not  have 
been  used  before  the  forests  of  Germany  had  been 
opened  up  by  the  campaigns  of  Drusus.(B.  c  12 — 
9)  ;  and  upon  another  in  iv.  20,  where,  after  it  is 
recorded  that  Augustus  had  repiured  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  Ferelrius,  he  is  termed  "  templorum  onv 
nium  conditorem  aut  restitutcrem,^*  a  description 
which  could  not  have  been  applied  to  hun  in  an 
early  part  of  his  career.  Now,  without  inusting 
that  casual  remarks  such  as  these  might  have  been 
introduced  during  a  revision  of  the  text,  it  must  be 
evident  tliat  the  remarks  themselves  are  mnch  too 
vague  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  chronological  theory, 
except  in  so  ^  as  they  relate  to  the  restoration  of  the 
shrine  of  Jupitec  Fecetrius  ;  but  this  we  know  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Atticus  (ComeL 
Nep.  Alt.  c  20),  and  Atticus  died  B.  c.  32.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasoning  grounded  on  the 
shutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus  must  be  held,  in  so 
fer  as  bk.l.  is  uivolved,  to  be  absolutely  impregnable  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  imagme  tiiat  the  eighth  book 
was  not  jinlsbed  until  sixteen  years  after  the  ITrst. 
In  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  any  great 
historical  production,  our  attenUon  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  directed  to  two  points,  which  may  be 
kept  perfectly  distinct :  first,  the  3ubBtant«,  that  is, 

secondly,  its  character  merely  as  a  literary  compo- 

As  to  the  latter  subject,  Livy  has  little  to  fear 
froin  positive  censure  or  from  faint  pnuse.  His 
style  may  be  pronounced  almost  faultless ;  and  a 
great  proof  of  its  excellence  is,  that  the  chaims  with 
which  it  is  invested  are  so  little  saUent,  and  so 
equally  difiiised,  that  no  one  featare  can  be  selected 
for  spedal  eulogy,  but  the  whole  unite  to  produce 
a  form  of  singular  beanty  and  giace.  The  nairative 
Hows  on  in  a  calm,  but  slmng  current,  clear  and 
sparkling,  but  deep  and  unbroken  ;  the  diction  di» 
plays  richness  without  heaviness,  and  simpHcity 
witiiout  lameness.  The  feelings  of  Ihe  reader  are  not 
laboriously  worked  up  from  time  to  time  by  a 
grand    effort,    while   he    is   suffered   to  languish 
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tlirnugli  ling  inlervala  of  dullneeB,  tnt  a.  sort  of 
gi>ntle  HEcitement  is  steadily  midntiuned :  the  atten- 
tion noTcr  droops;  and  while  the  great  results 
appear  in  full  relief,  the  minor  inddenti,  which 
often  conduce  bo  materially  to  these  lefiulta,  are 
brought  plainly  into  view.  Nor  is  his  art  as  a 
painter  leas  wonderful.  There  is  a  distinctnesa  of 
outlina  and  a  warmth  of  colouiing  in  B.\l  hia  de- 
lineEtlions,  whether  of  living  men  in  action,  or  of 
things  itianimaCe,  which  never  faH  to  call  np  the 
whole  scene,  with  all  its  adjnnctB,  beibre  our  eyes. 
In  a  gallery  ot  masterpiecea,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  aelectiou,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  artiet,  an- 
ciont  or  modern,  ever  linishsd  a  more  wonderful 
series  of  pktures  than  thoae  which  are  found  at  the 
conduaiou  of  the  27th  book,  representing  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  Borne,  when  intel%eDcB  was 
tirat  received  of  the  daring  expedition  of  the  consul 
Claudiaa  Nero,  ths  agonising  suspense  which  pre- 
vailed while  the  success  of  this  hazardous  project 
was  yet  uncertain,  and  the  almost  frantic  joy  which 
hailed  the  intelligence  of  the  gieat  victcoy  on  the 
Metsucua.  The  only  point  involvii^  a  question  of 
taste  from  which  we  ahauld  teel  inclined  to  with- 
hold warm  commendation  is  one  which  lias  called 
forth  the  warmest  admiration  on  the  part  of  many 

the  course  of  the  narrative  is  diversified,  and  which 
are  frequently  made  the  vehicle  of  pohtical  dia- 
qui^tiou.  Not  but  that  these  are  in  themselves 
models  of  eloqaence  ;  but  they  are  too  often  out  of 
keeping  with  the  very  moderate  degree  of  mental 
cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  apeakers,  and  are  fre- 
quently little  adapted  t«  the  times  when  they  were 
delivered,  or  to  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were 
Instead  of  being  the  shrewd  out^pour- 
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n,  they  hate  Uo  much  the  air  of  poUshed 
rhetorical  dechmatiuns. 

mitier  or  substance  of  the  work,  we  are  bouiiQ  to 
a«eertam,  if  possible,  the  end  which  the  author 
proposed  to  him^i£  Now  no  one  who  reads  the 
pages  of  Livy  with  attention  can  for  a  moment 
Buppose  that  he  ever  conceived  the  project  of  draw- 
ing up  a  critical  history  of  Itomei  He  desired 
indeed  to  extend  tlie  Ssaae  of  the  Boman  people, 
and  to  establish  hiB  own  reputation  ;  but  he  evi- 
dentiy  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  (he  ability 
to  enter  upon  laborious  original  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  ibreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
republic  m  remote  ages.  His  aim  was  Co  ofler  to 
his  countrymen  a  clear  and  pleasing  narrative, 
which,  while  it  gratified  their  vanity,  should  con-' 
tam  no  startling  improbabililies  nor  gross  amplifi- 
cations, such  as  would  have  shocked  hia  ^stidious 
contemporaries,  To  effect  this  purpose  he  studied 
with  care  some  of  the  more  celebrated  historians 
who  bad  already  trodden  the  path  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter,  comparing  and  remodelling  the 
materials  which  they  airorded.  He  communicated 
warmth  and  ease  to  the  cold  consti^nod  records  'of 
the  more  ancient  cbroiucles,  he  expunged  most  of 
the  monstrons  and  puerile  fables  with  which  the 
pages  of  his  predecesBorswere  overloaded,  rctmning 
those  Sctiona  only  whbh  were  chithed  With  a  cer- 
tain poetical  seemliness,  of  such  aa  had  obtained  so 
firm  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind  aa  to  have  become 
articles  in  the  national  Euth ;  ho  rejected  the 
clumsy  eiaggetations  in  which  Valerius  Antiae 
and  others  of  the  same  school  had  loved  to  revel, 
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and  he  moulded  what  had  before  been  n  collection 
of  heavy,  rude,  incDiigruous  masses,  into  one  camr 
manding  figure,  symmetrical  in  all  ita  proportions, 
full  of  vigorooB  Ufe  and  manly  dignity.  Where 
hia  authorities  were  in  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  with  common  sense,  he  generally  rested  satis- 
fied with  this  agreement ;  where  their  testimony 
was  irreconcilable, .  he  was  content  to  point  oat 
their  want  of  harmony,  and  occaaionally  to  offer 
an  opiuioD  on  their  comparative  credibility.  But, 
however  turbid  the  current  of  his  information,  in 

fountain  head.  Never  did  he  seek  to  confirm  or 
to  confute  the  assertion  of  othera  by  exploring  ths 
sources  from  which  their  knowledge  was  derived. 
He  never  attempted  to  test  their  accuracy  by  ex- 
amining monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  of  which 
not  a  few  were  accessible  to  every  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolia.  He  never  ^ught  it  neceasaiy  to 
inquire  how  lar  the  various  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  still  observed  might  throw  light  upon 
the  institutions  of  a  distant  epoch  ;  nor  did  he  en- 
deavour to  illustrate  the  social  divisions  of  the  early 
Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, by  iuveetigating  the  antiquities  of  the  various 
Italian  tribes,  most  of  whom  possessed  their  own 
records  and  traditions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  we  have  no. 
right  to  assume  that  Livy  did  not  make  use  of  such 

in  his  age,  and  that  in  point  of  lact  he  actually 
refers  to  several.  We  ahallaoon  discover,  how- 
ever, upon  close  ecmtiny,  that  in  all  such  cases  he 
does  not  speak  from  personal  investigation,  but 
from  intelligence  received  throi^b  the  medium  of 
the  annalists.  Thus  he  is  satislied  witli' quoting 
Licinius  Macer  for  the  contents  of  the  Foedia 
ArdeatiimTa  (iv.  7) !  the  "  Lei  vetusta  priacia 
tileris  verbisqua  scrlpta"  (vii,  3),  and  the  drcnm- 
stances  connected  with  the  usage  there  commemo- 
rated are  evidently  taken  upon  trust  from  Cineius 
Alimentua;  and  although  he  appeals  (viii,  SO)  to 
the  Poedta  Neapoliianum,  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  seen  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many 
po^tive  proofs  of  his  negligence  or  indifference. 
When  he  hesitates  between  two  diflerent  versions 
of  the  Libri  Lintei  ^ven  by  two  different  writers 
(iv.  23),  we  might  be  indined,  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
charitably  to  bdieve  that  they  weie  no  longer  in 
eiiatence,  rather  than  to  suppose  that  he  was  so 
indolent  tliat  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  of 
walking  from  one  quarter  of  the  dly  to  another  for 
the  sake  of  consulting  them,  had  he  not  hiiuself  a. 
few  pages  previously  pven  us  to  understand  that 
he  had  never  inspected  the  writing  on  the  breast- 
plate of  Cossus  (iv.  20),  and  had  he  not  elsewhere, 
completely  misrepresented  theldiian  kw(iii.  31), 
although  it  wai  inscribed  on  a  column  of  bronse  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  it  was  examined  by 
Dionysius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  accu- 
rate account  of  its  purport ;  nay,  more,  it  is  per-> 
fectir  clear  that  he  bad  never  read  the  L^e^ 
Begme,  nor  the  Commentaries  ot  Servius  TuUiiis, 
nor  even  the  Licinian  Rogations;  and,  strangec 
still,  that  he  had  never  studied  with  care  the  laws 
of  the  twdve  tables,  not  to  mention  the  vast  cot- 
lection  of  decrees  of  tiie  senate,  ordinances  of  the 
plebS,  treaties  and  other  etate  papers,  extending 
back  almost  to  the  foundation  of  the  city,  which 
had  Ijeeii  engraven  on  tableta  of  brass,  and  were 
consumed  to  the  number  of  three  IjiouBaiMl  i»,  the 
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duattuctionofthenipitiLlbytlie  Vitellians.  (Sueton. 
-f^ni.  Oj  Tniiit.  Hat.  iii.  71.) 

Tfae  inquiiy  with  i^anl  to  the  aathoritiee  wharg 
be  Btitiudlf  did  follow  rrould  be  ^mple  Iiod  these 
authorities  been  preBerved,  or  had  the^  been  regu- 
larly rererred  to  as  the  aotk  adnuiced.  But  iin- 
fortuuately  not  one  of  the  WTilera  employed  by 
Liry  in  bis  first  decade  has  descended  to  us  entir< 
01  neuly  entire,  and  he  geldom  gives  any  indicit- 
tion  of  Uie  sourcee  from  whence  his  sfatemenrs  ar« 
derived,  except  in  those  cases  where  he  encnun- 
tered  inexplicable  eontradictione  or  palpable  blun- 
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to  nreceduig  hiatonai  , 
of  fragments  relating  to  tlus  period  hare  been  pre- 
tcrred  by  Dioiiysius,  Plutarch,  and  the  gi 
risns.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  fra^ 
have  been  preserved  relating  to  the  period  embraced 
by  tlie  five  last  books  of  this  derade  ;  but  here  w( 

ace  thus  enabled  to  decide  witn  considerable  cer 
tainty  that  he  depended  chiefly  upon  Ennius, 
Pabina  Pictor,  Cindua  Alimentua,  and  Cnlpumiut 
Piso  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gallic  war,  Claudius  Quadrigarins; 
while  Jie  occasionally,  but  with  less  confidence, 
made  ase  of  Valerius  Anijas,  Lidnius  Macer,  and 
AeliuB  Tubero.  We  can  discern  no  traces  of  f 
piciuB  Qalba,  nor  of  Scriboniua  Libo,  nor  of  CaSE 
Hemina,  nor  of  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  w 
ii(il  altc^ther  destitute  of  weight;  we  need 
lament  that  he  passed  over  Poatumins  Albinus  and 
Cn.  GeEius,  to  the  latter  of  whom  especially  Dio- 
nysius  was  indebted  for  a  hiad  of  trash  ;  bnt  it 
must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that  he  should  have 
neglected  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Varro,  as 
wdl  as.  the  Origines  of  Cato,.  works  from  which  be 
might  have  obtained '  stores  of  knowledge  upon 
those  departments  of  constitutional  history  jn  which 
he  is  conspicuously  defective.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  decade  he  reposes  upon  a 

the  Euide  whom,  for  the  moat  part,  he  follows 
(losely  and  abnost  exclusively.  Occasionally  uideed 
he  quits  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
those  represenlationa  of  particular  iKi:urrences  by 
the  Latin  annalists  which  he  deemed  likely  to  be 
more  palatable  to  his  readers  ;  but  he  quickly  re- 
turns to  the  beaten  path,  and  treads  ateadily  in  tiie 
footsteps  of  the  Qreek. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarhs  that  when 
Liiy  professes  to  give  the  testimony  of  all  pre- 
eedmg  authors  {omiiei  oaefores),  these  words  must 
be  intended  to  denote  those  only  which  happened 
to  be  before  him  at  the  moment,  and  must  not  by 
any  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  had  con- 
sulted every  author  accessible,  nor  even  such  as 
were  most  deserving  of  credit.  And  not  only  does 
he  lail  to  consult  all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might 
lave  resorted  with  advantage,  but  he  doe«  not 
Dvad  himaelf  in  the  most  judiuons  manner  of  the 
aid  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  toust.  He  does 
not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  taken  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  hut  to  have 
performed  hia  task  piecemeal.  A  small  section  was 
taken  in  hand,  different  accounts  were  compared, 
and  the  moat  plausible  was  adopted  ;  the  same 
gyetem  was  adhered  to  m  tJie  succeeding  portions, 
«D  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without  reference 
to  the  rest,  waa  executed  with  care  ;  but  the  wit- 
Qeises  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were  od- 
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initted  in  another,  without  s  ffi         a  ten     nb      g 
paid  to  the  dependence  and    h    co     ec  he 

events.     Hence  the  numer        con  nid  and 

incon^stenciea  which  liave  be  d  ted  b  h  rp- 
eyed  critics  like  Perizonius  d  O  ean  and 
although  these  seldom  aiiecC  materially  the  leading 
incidents,  yet  by  their  frequent  recurrence  they 
shake  our  fiuth  in  the  irustwortbineea  of  the  whole. 
Otker  mistaltes  also  are  found  in  abundance,  aiising 
from  hia  want  of  anything  like  practical  knowledge 
of  the  world,  from  his  never  having  acquired  even 
the  elements  of  the  military  art,  of  jucispradence, 
or  of  political  economy,  and  above  all,  from  his 
singular  ignorance  of  geography.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  account  of  the  disaster  nt  the  Caudine 
Forks,  of  the  march  of  Hannibal  into  Etraria,  of 
the  engagement  on  the  Thrasymene  Lake,  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Carthaginians,  do 
not  tally  with  the  natural  features  of  the  regions 
in  question,  and  yet  the  whole  of  these  were 
within  the  limite  or  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  and 
the  localities  might  all  have  been  visited  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

While  we  fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
censures  directed  against  L-vy  on  the  score  of  these 
and  other  deficiencies,  wa  cannot  admit  that  hia 
general  good  faith  has  ever  been  impugned  witii' 
my  show  of  justice.  We  are  assund  (Tacit.  Anw. 
v.  34)  that  he  was  fair  and  hberal  upon  matters  of 
lontemporary  history,  where,  from  his  position, 
ibout  court,  he  bad  the  greatest  temptation  to  flatter 
those  in  power  by  depieinating  their  former  adver- 
■wB  know  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  pay  a 
ibute  to  the  talents  and  patriotism  of  such 
Caesius  and  Brutns,  that  his  character  of 
is  a  high  enlogium,  and  that  he .  epobe  so 
warmly  of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil 
war,  that  he  was  sportively  styled  a  Pompeian  by 
Augustus,  who  to  his  hoDour  did  not  look  coldly  on: 
the  hislorian  in  consequence  of  his  boldness  and 
candour.   It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  domestic 
'  Ife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly  two  cen- 
ice,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and  their  leaders 
the  most  unfavourable  light ;  and  whilst  he  at 
les  almoat  allows  that  they  were  struggling  Ibr. 
their  just  r^hls  against  the  oppression  of  the  pa- 
tricians, he  contrives  to  render  their  proceedings 
ioua.     This  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert 
the  truth,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation 
'  tho  contending  patties,  combined  with  a  lively 
namhrance  of  the  convulsions  which  he  witnessed 
his  youth,  or.  had  heard  of  from  those  who  wera 
11  abve  when  he  had  grown  np.to  manhood.     It 
is  manifest  that  throughout  he  never  can  separatai 
■    "      wn  mind  the  spirited  plebeiana  of  the  infant 
iwealth,  composed  of  the  nobleat  and  best 
blood  of  the  vanoue  neighbouring  states  subjugated 
Rome,  from  the  base  and  venal  rabble  which 
thionged  theforum  in  thedaya  of  Marina  and  Cicero ; 
while  in  like  manner  he  confounds  those  bold  and 
honest  tribunes,  whowera  the  champions  of  liberty, 
with  such  men  aa  Saturnmns  or  Sulpicius,  Clodius  or 
Vatiniua.     There  is  also  perceptible  a  strong  but 
unnatural  dispoution  to  elevate  the  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  valour  of  his  own  countrymen  in  all 
their  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  and  on  the 
same  principle  to  gloss  over  their  deeds  of  opprassion 
and  treachery,  and  to  explain  away  their  defeata- 
But  although  he  unquestionably  attempts  to  put  a 
favour^le  construction  upon  adverse  tacts,  be  does 
i-aip  or  distort  the  fhcla  themselves  as  he  found 
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.thorn  recnrded,  and  this  enables  the  reader  who 
is  biamed  by  no  national  preposaeBaiona  to  draw  a 
corrvct  infeiencs  Ibr  hiiDaelf.  Occasionally,  «ape- 
ciallv  in  th«  darker  periods,  vre  can  scarcely  doubt 
that"  he  indulged  in  a  little  wiifiil  biindi 
that  when  two  conflicting  traditions  wen 
be  did  not  very  scrapulously  weigli  the  evidence, 
but,  adop^ng  that  which  was  most  gratifying  I 
bis  countiymeo,  passed  over  the  other  in  sileno 
He  certainly  could  acarcely  have  been  altogethe 
ignorant  that  bis  eton-  with  regard  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  wi^  Porsena  was  not  the  only 
one  entitled  to  consideration,  although  he  was  pro- 
bably unacquainted  with  the  treaty  from  which 
Pliny  (ff,  AT.  uav.  39  (  coBip.  Tacit.  Hnt.  \t\. 
72)  extracted  the  hnuiiliating  conditions  of  tlie 
peace,  and  he  must  have  been  aware  that  there  were 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  Gaula  took  place  under  circumstances 
very  ditfrren  t  ikim  tlioae  celebrated  in  the  songs  and 
funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  and  other  patrician 

The  repcoachra  lavished  on  the  alleged  credulity 
of  Livy   in   the   matter  of  omens  and   prodigies 

(an  regivt  that  lie  ahould  have  registered  these 
curious  memarials  of  superstition,  which  occupied 
soprominent  a  place  in  the  popular  fELith,nnd  formed 
an  engine  of  such  power  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
Bcmpulona  priesthood  j  nor  can  any  one  who  has 
read  the  simple  and  eloquent  observation  on  thia 
very  topic,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fortj- 

tlie  conduct  of  the  historian  stand  in  need  of  farther 
apology  or  esplanatioii. .  (Comp.  ixi,  62,  ixiv.  lO, 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  question  wblcb 
has  been  debated  with  gre^t  eagerness, — whether 
Livy  had  read  Dionyaius  or  Dionysius  had  made 
use  of  Livy,  Niebuhr  unheailatingly  mnrntluna 
that  the  Archaeolog^a  of  Dionysius  was  published 
before  Livy  began  to  compose  his  Annals,  and  that 
the  latter  received  con^derable  assistance  from  the 
former.  We  must  heaitate,  however,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  certainty  of  this  eonclnsion,  unless  tfiere 
are  some  arguments  in  reserve  mora  cogent  than 
those  brought  forward  in  the  Lectures  oa  Roman 
History.  For  there  two  reasons  only  are  adviuiccd, 
the  one  founded  upon  the  opinion  which  we  have 
already  endeavonred  to  prove  was  acarcely  tenable, 
—that  Livy  did  not  commence  his  task  nntil  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifty  ;  the  other  foundad 
upon  the  &ct  that  Sicinyaius  nowhere  mentions 
Livy,  which,  it  must  he  remembered,  ia  couQler: 
balanced  by  another  feet,  namely,  ^at  Livy  no- 
where mentions  Dionysius,  and  that  all  attempla  to 
?rove  plagiarisms  or  trace  dlusions  have  feiled. 
n  reality  it  is  most  probable  that  while  both  were 


nthe! 


itlhesa 


jrendently,  and  both 
gave  the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  world  with- 
out either  having  lieen  previously  acqu^nted  with 
the  researches  of  the  other. 

There  is  yet  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert. 
We  are  told  by  Quintilian  twice  (i.  6.  ^  56,  ™i.  1. 
g  3)  that  A«nius  Pollio  had  remarked  n  certain 
Palavmitg  in  Livy.  Scholars  have  given  them- 
selves a  vast  deal  of  double  to  discover  what  this 
term  may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have 
been  propounded  [  but  any  one  who  will  read  the 
words  of  Quintllian  with  attention  cannot  fail  to 
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perceive  that  they  are  susceptible  of  one  interpre- 
tation only,  and  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  tlia 
story,  which  tJiebuhr  altogetber  di^elievea,  PolUo 
muss  have  intended  to  censure  some  provincial 
peculiarities  of  expression,  which  we  at  all  events 
are  in  no  position  to  detect,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  conjectures  collected  and  examined 
in  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  Moibot  being  alike 
frivolous. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  wi!!  be  evident 

been  destitute  of  many  qualifications  essential  in 
an  historian  of  the  highest  class.  He  was,  wo 
fidly  believe,  amiable,  honest,  and  single-minded, 
sound  in  head  and  warm  in  heart,  but  not  endowed 
with  remaikable  scuteneas  of  intellect,  nor  with 
indefetigable  industry.  He  was  as  incapable  of 
taking  broad,  clear,  and  philosophic  views  of  the 
progress  and  connection  of  events,  as  he  was  indis- 
posed to  prosecute  laborious  and  profound  inquiries 
at  llie  expense  of  great  personal  toil.  Although  a 
more  man  of  letters,  knowing  Utile  of  the  world 
e^icept  from  books,  he  was  not  a  man  of  deep  learn- 
ing, and  indeed  was  but  indiSerentiy  versed  in 
many  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  edn<stion. 
Not  only  was  be  content  to  derive  all  he  knew 
from  secondary  streams,  but  he  usually  repaired  Ibr 
his  supplies  to  those  which  were  nearest  and  most 

that  they  were  the  most  pure.  The  unbounded 
popularity  which  he  has  enjoyed  must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  fescinalions  of  his  subject,  partly  to  bis 
winning  candour,  but  chieily  to  the  extraordinary 
command  which  be  wielded  over  the  resources  of 
his  native  tongue. 

No  manuscript  of  Livy  has  yet  been  discovered 
containing  all  the  books  now  extant.  Those  whidj 
comprise  the  first  and  third  decades  do  not  extend 
further.  Of  the  first  and  ^ird  decades  we  have 
MSS.  as  old  as  the  lenthcentnry ;  those  of  the  fburth 
do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  iifleenth  century. 
The  text  of  the  Rrst  decade  d^ends  entirely  on 
one  original  copy,  revised  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Flavianus  Nicomachus  Dexter  and  Victorianus, 
from  which  all  ^e  known  MSS.  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  have  flowed.  Of  these  the  two  best  m-e 
the  Codex  Medkeas  at  FJormliiaia  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  Codex  Pariaitms,  collated  by 
Alcbefski,  of  the  tenth  century,  while  perhaps 
aperior  to  either  was  the  codex  made  use  of  by 
IhenftnuB,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The  text 
of  the  third  decade  rests  upon  the  Codex  Futeama, 
iployed  by  Gronovius,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
nnced  less  corrupt  than  any  MS.  of  the  flrst. 
decade.  Tlie  fourth  decade  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Codex  Buiobergends  anA  the  Codex  MngaRtoaa, 
wiiile  the  five  books  of  the  fifth  decade  are  taken 
entirely  from  the  MS.  found  at  Lorsch,  hence 
called  Codex  Lauridtametms,  now   pres.erved  at. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Livy  was  printed  at 
Rome,  in  folio  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannaitx,  about 
1469,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew,  bishop  of 
"  -i;  ^e  second  edition  also  was  printed  at 
in  fiiho,  by  Udairicns  Gallus,  towards  Ih^ 
close  of  the  same  year  or  the  beginning  of  1470  ; 
the  third  was  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira; 
foL  Venet  1470,  being  the  first  which  bean  a 
data.  Of  those  which  folbwed,  the  most  nolable 
that  of  Benianl.  Heiasmius,  foL  Venet.  1491, 
with  the  commentaries  of  M.  Antonius  Subellicn*, 
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ivhicU  vitive  very  often  Teprinted  ;  tluit  of  ABCCnmim, 
fol.  Par.  1510,  JB13,  1S16,  1530,  1533 ;  ttiat  of 
Aldiis,  Venal.  S  tojii.evo.,  1518— 1533,  inoluding 
FlocuB,  and  a  liatin  translation  of  Poljbiua   ' 
Ferotto;  that  of  Fi-obenins,  fcl,  Basel,  1531, 
taining  for  the  first  tims  the  fiye  books  discov 
by  Grynseue  and  the  cbronology  of  Glareaniie,  re- 
printed in  1636,  with  the  addition  of  the  notes    ' 
RhenanuB  and  Gelenius  ;  that  of  OryphiDa,  Liu 
H  TCJ.  Bvo-i  154^,  with  the  nolea  of  Valk,  Rl 
nanus,  Gelenini,  and  Glarennns,  reprinted  at  Fane, 
1643,  with  the  additio      "  '  -  .        - 

Sabeliicus ;  that  of  Manntiua,  fol.  Venef.  1656, 
1566,  1673,  1593,  with  the  epitomea  and  scholia 
of  Sigonins ;  and  that  of  Gruterua,  fbl,  Francf. 
;1608,  8yo.  I6I9,  &1.  ie2it,  8vo.  1659.  A  nan 
ei'a  cotnmencee  with  researches  of  Gronovius,  whi 
4t  placed  the  text  upon  a  satisfactary  ~ 


the  coltnt; 


of  1, 


labours  appear  under  their  best  form  in  the  editioi^a 
printed  by  Daniel  Elsevit,  S  vols.  1666,  1679, 
forming  part  of  the  Variociim  ClaesioB  in  Svo.  The 
edition  of  Jo.  Cleriuue,  10  vols.  Bvo.  Amst.  1710, 
toiitiunirigthe  anpplementB of  Fceinsheimius entire, 
and  of  Cratiar,  6  vols,  4to.,  Paris,  1735 — *1,  are 
by  no  means  destitute  of  value :  the  latter  eapeiaally 
has  always  been  vety  popular ;  the  notes  have  been 
freqnently  reprinted.  It  was  resi 
tot  Drakenboreb  to  follow  out  what  Oronovius  had 
so  well  begiio,  and- his  most  elaboiate  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Lsyden,,  in  7  vols.4to.  1758—46,  ia  still 
considered  tiie  standard.  This  Bdoiirable  per- 
foimance,  in  addition  to  a  text  revised  with  uncom- 
mon eare  and  judgment,  comprehends  everything 
valuable,  contributed  by  pievioDs  scholars,  and 
forms  a  most  ample  storehouse  of  learning.  £' 
tliat  period  httle  has  been  done  for  Livy  ;  for 
editionsofStrotii  and  DSring,  Goth.  1796— !819,of 
Rnperti,  Ootting.  1807— 1809,Bnd  of  Bekkeir  and 
Raacbig,  Lips.  1829,  cannot  be  regarded  as  j 
ing  any  patticulnr  weight  A  new  recena 
centiy  commenced  by  Alchefaki,  Berol.  8v 
■^—1843,  and  carried  as  fuas  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  promiees  to  be  very  valuable.  Thi 
I>rakenborch,togethe[with  the  excellent  < 
tibaeideFoiitibaiiHiiloriaTani  T'.iitiiiof  Lachmann, 
4W.  GSttiiig;  1823— 1828,  will  supply  everything 
that  can  be  desired  for  general  iUuatration,  T 
these  wo  may  perhaps  add  the  -  commentary  o 
ituperti,  which,  although  frequently  verbose  upoi 
what  b  easy  and  altogether  silent  upon  what  i 
difficult,  contains  much  matter  nseful  to  a  student. 
A  loi^  liat  of  disaeitationa  on  various  iaolated  topics 
connected  with  Livy,  will  bo  fbniid  in  Schweiger'a 
HmnSiaeh  der  (Xa^klim  BiliHogmp&ie,  8vo.  Leip- 
»g,  1833,  and  in  the  Gittnttriis  der  daisieliea 
BiiSogmpiie  of  Wagner,  Breslan,  1840. 
■  The  quiunt  old  translation  of  Philemon  Holland, 
fbl.  Load.  IGOO,  1659,  is  far  snperior  to  the  loose 
weak  pa;aphrase  of  %ker.  Thq  version  publisfaed 
By  John-Hayes  (Lond.  1744—1745,  6  vols,  8vo), 
professing  to  be  executed  by  several  handj,  and 
inother  which  appeared  anonymously  (foL  Lond. 


S6 ),  ombrace  the  snppU 
well  as  the  lexi  of  Livy, 
■  LI'VIUS  ANDRONICUS. 
Vol.  I.  p.  175,  b.] 

LOBON  (AiiSwr),  of  ArgoE,  thi 
fln^oets,  Oantione       y       ogenei 

LOCIfEIA  (AoxtfK),  the  proti 


[W.R.] 


'f  Amphiotyon,  beeaine  by  Cabya  the 
lather  of  Locrua,  the  mythical  anceator  of  the 
Ozolian  Loerians  <Plul.  Qaostf.  Graee.  16).  Ac- 
cording to  some  the  Wife  of  the  former  Locras  was 
called  Cambjse  oc  FrotogeneiB  (Find.  01.  ii.  86  ; 
Eustath.  iHi /ftffi.  p.  277). 

2.  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Maera,  the  daughter  of 
the  Axgive  king  Proetus  and  AntuB.  He  ia  said  to 
have  assisted  Zethua  and  Amphion  in  [he  building 
of  Thebes  (Euslatii.  lul  Horn.  p.  16BB).    [L.  S.] 

LOCRUS  (Aoitjiri!),  a  Parian  statuary,  of  un- 
known date,  who^e  statue  of  Athena,  in  the  temple 
of  Ares,  at  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Fausajiias  (L 
8.}  5).  [P.&] 

L0CU8TA,  or,  more  correctly,  Luctpsta  (see 
Heinrich,  ad  Jkb.  vol.  ii  p.  62),  0  woman  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  fur  despatching  Bri- 


.   (Tac. 


i.  15;  IS 
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33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  34 ;  Jnv.  L  71,  with  Schol.) 
Suetonius  says  {Nero,  33)  that  the  poison  which 
she  administered  being  too  sktw,  Nero  impatientiy 
struck  her  with  his  own  hand,  and  forced  her  tu 
pref  aie  a  stronger  draught  in  bis  presence,  which 
killed  Britannieus  iustantaneoudy.  She  was  re- 
warded  by  Nero  with  ample  estates  ;  but  under 
the  emperor  Galba  she  was  executed  with  othei 
male&ctora  of  Nero's  reign.  {Dion  Cass.  kiv. 
6.)  [\V.  T.] 

LOE  MIUS  (Aofnioi),  the  deliverer  &om  plagiia 
{Koifjos),  was  a  surname  <^  Apollo  at  Lindus  in 
Rhodes.   (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17.)  IL.  S.] 

LO'GBASIS  (MySiuns),  a  dtiien  of  Selga  m 
Pamphylia.  When  Selga  was  attacked  by  Gal- 
ayeiis,  the  general  of  Achoeua,  in  B.  c.  218,  Log- 
iKtsia,  as  having  been  gnariiian  Xa  Achaeue's  wife 
Laodice,  was  deputed  by  his  cuuntrymen  to  treat 
with  the  enemy,  and  uaed  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  trcHcheroua  agreement  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  Hia  design,  howevei',  was  detected  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  completion,  and  his  fcllow-citizena 
burst  into  his  honse,  and  slew  him,  together  with 
hissons  and  the  enemy's  soldiers  who  were  secreted 
there.     (Fol.  v.  74—76.)  [&  E.] 

LO'LLIA.  1.  The  wife  of  A.  Gabinius,  de- 
bauched by  Caesar  (Suet  tW.60),  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  M.  Lollius  Falicanus,  tiibnne  of  the 
plebs  B,  c.  n.  She  may  be  the  same  as  the  Loltia 
whom  Cicero  {ad  Fmn.  il.  22.  §  4)  speaks  of  as  a 
woman  of  bad  character. 

3.  L0L1.1A  PauUiINJ,  the  gisnddanghter  of 
M.  LoUius  [LoiiiDg  No.  E],  and  heiress  of  hia 
immense  wealth,  the  spoil  of  the  pcovincea.  (Pliii. 
H.  N.  ix.  35.  s.  58.)  Pliny  describes  the  jewels 
' '  ' .  ahe  wore  m  her  hail',  round  her  neck,  arms 
ingers,  as  worth  forty  railliona  of  sesterces. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Regulus ;  but  oit 
he  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the  em^ 
■eiorCaligiila  sent  for  ■  her,  divorced  her  from  her 
□sband,  and  married  her,  bat  soon  divorced  her 
B^aui.  (Suet  Oitig.  25 ;  Dion  .Cass,  lit  13.) 
After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his  wife  Meisalina, 
Lollia  waa  one  ik  the  candidates  for  the  vacancy  ; 
but  her  more  auccessliil  rival,  AgHppiua,  esaly  ob- 
tMUed  from  Claudius  a  sentence  of  baniahmeut 
against  her,  and  then  sent  a  tribune  to  murder 
'    !■.    (Tac.  A-in.  nil.  1  ;  Siict.  Claud,  26 ;  Dion 


LOLLIUS. 
^Caee.  Ix.  32.)     A  sepnlclire  to  her  hono 
erected  till  Ihe  leiaa  of  thB.empeiDr  Nei-o.     (Tim. 
An«.  iiy.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

LO'LLIA-  GENS,  plebeinn,  iThich  does  n 
occur  in  Xtoman  histor;  tiil  tha  last  centnry  of  t. 
republic.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  either 
Smniiite  ot  Sabina  origin,  for  a  Samnils  of  tl 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  war  irith  Pjrrhna  [Lo 
Lius,  No.  1]  ;  and  M.  Lolliua  PalicanuB,  who  w 
tribune  of  the  plehs  B.C.  71.  ia  described  aaanati 
-'  "'- ' IS.]     The    "    - 
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Lollios,  B.  e,  21,  The  only  cognomen  of  the 
Lollii  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was  Palicanus  ; 
but  under  the  empire  we  find  a  few  more,  which 
are  given  below  under  Lolliu& 

LOLLIA'NUS,  one  of  the  so-called  thirty 
tjiants  under  the  Roman  empire,  is  epofcen  of 
under  Lablianus. 

LOLLIA'NUS  (Ao^Aiimti),  a  celebnUed  Greek 
sophist  in  the  timeof  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a  natire  of  Ephesua,  and  received  his  training 
in  the  school  of  the  Assyiion  Isaeus.  [Isakus, 
No.  2,]  He  was  the  first  person  nominated  to  the 
profesEOt's  chair  {bpim)  of  sophistik  at  Athens, 
where  he  also  filled  the  oiScc  of  VTpaTriyi!  M 
rwif  ifvAtn',  which,  under  the  emperors,  had  become 
merely  a  praefidara  atmonoe.  The  liberal  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  in 
(he  time  of  a  fimiine  is  recorded  with  well-merited 
praise  try  Philostratus.  Two  statues  were  creeled 
to  him  at  Athena,  one  in  the  agora,  and  the  other 
in  the  small  grove  which  he  ja  said  to  have  planted 
himself. 

The  oratory  of  Lollianus  waa  diatinguiahed  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  brought  forward  his  proofe, 
and  by  the  richness  of  his  style;  he  pardcularly 
I   extempore   speaking.     He   gave  his 
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■orks.  Those  aia  all  !i 
they  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  eommentntors 
til  Hermogenes,  who  probably  made  great  use  of 
them.  '  The  most  important  of  these  works  an 
ci  led  under  the  following  titles :  T^x"I  P'^fipiini, 
^tpl  vpootjjiiei'  Koi  ityjy^€wv,  vtpl  dtpop^iay 
Pnrapui^i;  Sic.  (Philoatr.  Vit.  Soj>h.  i.  23 ;  Suidaa, 
B.  V.  I  Weslermann,  GestA.  der  Griecb.  Bersdi- 
samkeU,  %  96,  18.) 

It  was  generally  supposed  ^11  recently,  as,  for 
instance,  by  Biicfch,  that  the  above-mentioned 
Lollianns  is  the  same  as  the  L.  EgHaiiia  Vidor 

(BSekh,  Owp.  InKrip.  vol  i.  n.  S77  and  n.  1 624), 
in  one  of  whioh  he  i«  described  as  ^frupi  and  in 
the  oilier  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.    But  it  Ivis  been 

mentioned  below,  that  these  inscriptiona  do  not 
refer  to  the  sophist  at  all ;  and  it  appears  from  an 
inscription  contiuning  an  epigram  of  four  lines  re- 
cently discovered  by  Koss  at  Athens,  that  the  fnli 
name  of  the  sophist  was  P.  Hordeomla  LoUiimw, 
who  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  client. of 
one  of  the  Hotdeonii.  This  inscription  is  printed 
by  Wehtker  in  the  Blfimschea  Museum  (vol  L  p. 
2\a,  Neae  Folge),m  vrell  as  byKayscr.-  (C.  L. 
Kayaer,  P.  HariUoHiaa  LolUama,  geicAlliifi-t  naeh 
fin£r  nook  ttichi  herau^^dienen  Ai^i&eiscAea  7i> 
schrifi,  Heidelberg,  18*1.) 

LCyLLIUS.  1.  A  Samnite  hostage  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhua,  who  Sed  from  Rome,  collected 
a  body  of  adventurers,  and  took  possession  of  a 
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fort,  Caridnum  in  Samniura,  from  whiiih  he  miide 
predatory  excursions,  until  he  was  overpowered 
and  tha  fort  taken  by  Q.  Ogiilnius  Gnllus  and  C 
Fabius  Pietor,  B.  C  369.  (Zonar.  Tili.  17  j  Dio- 
njs.  ap,  Mai,  Seripl,   Vd.  Nov.  CoUal.  vol.  ii,  p. 

2.  Q.  LoixiDS,  a  Roman  equea  in  Sicily,  was 
neatly  ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of  Verres'  ad- 
nihii5ttation-ofSicily(B.c73— 71),  andivnsmost 
shamefully  treated  by  Q.  Aptenius,  one  of  the  most 
infiunoua  creatures  of  Verree. .  His  age  iuid  mfirm 
health  prevented  bun  firom  coming  forward  as  a 
witness  against  Verres  when  he  was  accused  by 
Cicero  ;  but  his  son,  M.  Lollius,  appeared  in  his 
stead.  He  had  another  son,  Q.  Lollius,  who  had 
accused  Calidins,  and  had  set  nut  fi)r  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  BgainBl  Verrea, 
but  was  murdered  on  the  road,  according  to  generaj 
opinion,  at  the  instigation  of  Verres.  (Cit  Vgn: 
iil.  25.) 

3.  h.  Lollius,  a  legate  of  Pompey  in  the 
Mithndatic  war(Appian,  Milhr.  95},niayperhap9 
be  the  same  as  ^e  L.  Lollius  whom  Caetjus  men- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Cicero.     {Ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Lollius,  a  triumvir  noctumus,  was  con- 
demned, with  his  colleagues,  M.  Mulvius  and  L. 
Sextilius,  when  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  the.plebs 
before  the  people,  because  they  had  come  too  late 
to  eitinguish  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  th« 
Sacra  Via.     (Val.  Mai.  viii.  I,  damn.  £,) 

5.  M.  Lollius,  M.  f.  is  tirst  mentioned  as 
governing  the  province  ot  Qahitia  as  propraetor. 
(Eutrop.  vii,  10.)  He  was  consul  B.  c.  21,  with Q, 
Aemilius  Lopidus  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  6;  Hor,  ^,  i,  2(1. 
28)  ;  and  in  B.C.  16  he  commanded  as  legate  in 
GauL  Some  German  tribes,  the  Sigambri,Ue'pete8 
and  Tenctheri,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  were  at 
first  deleated  by  Lollius  (Obsequ.  131),  but  (hey 
subsequently  conquered  the  imperial  legate  in  a 
battle,  in  which  the  eagle  of,  the  fifth  l^on  wa* 
lost.  Although  this  defeat  is  called  by  Suetonius 
{Aug.  33)  "majoria  infamiae  quam  detriraenti," 
jet ;  it  waa  considered  of  auflicieiit  importance  to 
summon  Augustus  from  the  city  to  Gaul  i  and  i^ 
is  usually  classed,  with  the  leas  of  the  army  of 
Varus,  as  one  of  the  two  great  Roman  diaastere  in 
the  reign  of  Augualus.  {LolHanae  Variimaeque 
ohdes,  Tac.  Anti.  i.  10  ;  Suet.  /.  ft)  On '  the  nr- 
rival  of  Augustus,  the  Germans  retired  and 
re-cmased  the  Rhine,  (Dion  Cass.  lir,  SO;  Veil, 
Pat.  ii.  97.) 

The  miafiirtnne  of  Lollius  did  not,  however,  de- 
prive himofthe  favour  of  Augustus.  He  waa  sub- 
sequently appointed  by  the  emperor  as  tutor  to  his 
grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
East  in  B.C.  2.  But  it  would  appear  that  he  did 
not  deserve  this  confidence  ;  for  Pliny  {H.  N.  ix. 
35.  s.  58)  tells  us  that  he  acquired  iuimense  wealth 
by  receiving  presents  from  the  kings  in  Ihe  East  j 
and  his  charncter  is  drawn  in  still  dmker  colours 
by  VelleiuB  Paterculus,  who  desciibeB  bun  (ii.  97) 
as  a  man  more  em|er  to  make  money  than  to  act 
honourably,  and  as  pretendmg  to  purity  and  virtue 
while  guilty  of  every  kmd  of  vice.  This  estimate 
ot  hie  character,  however,  ought  pmhably  to  be 
taken  with  some  deductions,  as  Velleius  is  equally 
lavish  in  his  pnuses  of  the  fiiende,  and  in  his  abuso 
of  the  enemies  of  Tiberius  ;  and  LolUua,  we  know, 
a  personal  enemy  of  Tiberiua,  and  prejudiced 
laesar  against  him.  (Suet.  7».  12  ;  Tac.  Ana, 
18.)   The  commendation  which  Horace  bestows 
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lipoh  Lalliaa  in  the  ode  addressed  to  !iim  t,Carm. 
iv.  9)  must,  of  course,  be  talteji  with  ne  great  de- 
ductions 89  the  reproaclies  of  Vellema  ;  but  Binte 
'the  poet  expressly  speaks  of  his  freedom  from  sEl 

"  Vindsx  avarae  fraudis  et  abstinena 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncia  petiiuiae," 
we  must  believe  that  Lollius  had  not  beconw  noto- 
rious for  his  love  of  money  till  he  accompanied  C. 
Caesar  into  the  East     WbUe  In  the  East,  Lollius 
incuned  the  displeasure  of  C.  Caerar,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  His  having  betrayed  Co  Che  Pacthians  the 
plans  of  the  Romans.     Pliny  states  {I.  c.)  that 
Lollius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  h;  poisun,  and 
Velieiui  Paterculus  (ii.  10-3),  tbough  he  leaves  it 
uucerttun,  implies  tiiaC  such  was  ehe  case,  and  adds 
that  his  death  occasioned  general  joy, 
'    It  ia  nnceitaia  whether  Lollius  bore  any  eogno- 
■nen.    In  aa  inseripUon  (apud  Sigon.  et  Pigh.  ad 
ann.  732)  he  is  called  sunply  M.  LoUJua,  M. 
Some  writers  snj^se  that  this  surname  was  Pai 
linua,  because  hia  granddaughter  was  called  Lollia 
Paullina,  and  becauss  we  Und  an  M.  Lollius  Paul- 
linus  who  was  conent  suffectus  A.  d.  93 ;  but  this 
is  not  Gonclnuva  evidence,  as  we  know  that  the 
Itomans  frequently  added  cognomens,  and  changed 


3.  Q.  Cassius  Lonqinus,  eon  of  No.  3. 
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Canlabri  in   Spain.      One   of  these 
bro  h       a  peaca  to  have  obtained  the  consulship, 
h    gh  h     name  does  not  occur  in  the  FaeU  ;  tor 
M  L     iuB,  the  iathec  of  Lollia  Paullina,  whom 
T       us  cal  s  eojisularia  (Aan.  xii.  1),  must  have 
be  n  a  son  of  M.  Lollius,  the  guardian  of  C 
Ca  SB 
LO  LLIUS  ALCA'MENES.    IAlcamenks.] 
LO'LLIUS  BASSUS.     [Bassus.] 
LffLLIUS  PAULLI'NUS.    [Lotuus,  No. 
SO 
LO'LLIUS  ITRBICUS.    [Uhbicus.] 
LONGA'TIS  (Myy&ris),  a  surname  of  Athena 
(Lycoph.  520,  1032),  which  according  to  Tietzes 
(ad  Lgcoph.  L  c.),  she  derived  from  her  heing  wor- 
shipped in  a  Boeotian  diatHct  called  Longas,  which 
however  is  unkuown.  JL.S.] 

LONGI'NUS,  ABMI'LIUS,  a  deaerler  from 
the  first  legjon,  murdered  Vocula,  at  the  ins^gation 
of  Classicus,  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Treviri 

r'nst  the  Itomans,  A.  D.  70 ;  but  was  shortly 
rwards  put  lo  death  by  ^e  soidiera  of  the  wx- 
teenth  lepon.     (Tat  Hht.  iv.  fiS,  62.) 

LONGPNU^CA'SSIUS,  a  celebrated  plebeian 
kmily. 

<  I.  Q.CASBiim  LoNGiNt/Eitribuneof  the  soldiers 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  B.  a  352,  was  sent  by 
the  consul,  C.  Aurellns  Cotta,  to  blockade  Lipara, 
but  with  sbict  orders  not  to  engage  in  battle.  As 
Iionginus,  however,  disobeyed  these  ordecs,  and 
snDeced  a  severe  defeat,  ha  was  deprived  of  bis 
command  by  Cotta.     (Zonar.  viii.  U.) 

2.  Q.  Cassius,  L.  f.  Q.  n.  Lonoinus,  grandson 
of  No.  1,  was  praetor  urbanus  B.  c  167,  in  which 
year  he  conducted  lo  Alba  Perseus,  the  conquered 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  164,  with 
A.  ManliuE  Torquatus,  and  disd  in  his  year  of 
oaice.     (Liv.  xlv-  I^  3&,  13 ;  Fasti  Capitol.) 


4.  L,  Cassiob,  Q.  p.  L.  n,  Lonoinits  Ra villa, 
second  son   of  No.  2,  received  his  agnomen   of 
Ravilla  from  his  roin'  oouli.     (Festug,  i.  «.  Rati.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B,  c   1 37,  and  pro- 
posed the  second  law  Ibr  voting  by  ballot  {iabeUaria 
lex),  the  first  having  been  brought  forward  by 
Gabinius  two  years  before,  H.  c  1 39.     The  law  of 
Caseins   inttodoced    the  ballot  in  the  "Judicium 
Populi,"  by  which  we  must  imdeistand  criminal 
cases  tried  in  the  comi^a  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
>le  ;  hut  cases  of  perdneUio  were  excepted  from 
operation  of  the  law.    This  law  gave  great  dis- 
itaction  to  the  optimatfis,  as  it  deprived  them 
inch  of  their  influence  in  tho  comitia.     (Cic  de 
Leg.  iii.  16,  Brut.  25,  pro  SeM.  4Bi  Ascon.  in 
"        p.  70,  ed.  Orelli.)     It  is  comraemoniled  on 
many  coins  of  the  Cassia  gens,  a  specimen  of  which 
given  below. 


longinus  was  consul  B.  c  127,  with  L.  Comc- 
Cinna,  and  censor  B.C.  125,  with  Cn.  Servilius 
Caepio.     (Cic  V&t.  L  55.)     Their  censorship  was 
celebrated  for  its  severity,  of  which  an  instance  is 
rekted  in  the  condemnation  of  M.  LepidusPorcinn. 
"-BPmns,  No.  10.]     Longinus  had  the  character 
'  great  severity  as  a  judex,  whence  his  tribunal 
Bs  called  the  scoptdus  reorum  (Val.  Max,  iiL  7- 
9)  ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  looked  up  to 
.  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  justice.     It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  in  all  crimmal  trials  he  was  ac- 
itomed  to  ask,  before  every  thing  else,  with  what 
object  (em  buno)  a  crime  had  been  committed.     It 
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iverity  that  he  w 

^  )) 3  to  investigate  certain  cases  of  incest, 
because  the  pontiffs  were  thought  to  have  impro- 
pei'ly  acquitted  two  of  the  vestal  vir^ns,  Liriniff 
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find  M^rcia^  while  Chey  condemnpd  one,  Aemiha. 
Loiigiiius  condemned  nut  only  Licinia  and  Marci-i, 
but  also  several  other  persons ;  but  the  extreme 
severity  with  which  he  acted  on  this  occasion  nas 
generally  reprobnted  by  public  opinion  rLiciNii, 
No.  2.]  (Cic.  pro  &  Rose.  3D  ;  Asain.M  Mi/on. 
12,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli;  Dion  Cu.  Fr.  92 ;  Ocob.  T. 
15;  Uv.  1^.63;  Obsequ.  97;  Plut.  Quaeil. 
Abin.  p.384,b.) 

Emesti  (aavis  ae.)  and  Orelli  (Otiom.  Tall.) 
regard  thg  tribnne  of  B.  c  137,  who  proposed  Che 
tabelluria  lei,  ta  the  fithet  of  the  consul  of  B.  a 
127.  and  of  the  censor  of  B.C.  12S.  It  ia,however, 
very  impiobable  that  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  shauld 
be  the  father  of  a  penon  who  was  consul  ten  years 
afterwards  ;  and  their  identity  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  character  nhieh  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  gices  of 
the  tribune,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  severity  of  (he  judex  and  the  censor. 

5.  I>.  Cabsius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  LoNGiNue,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  praetoc  B.  c  ill,  and  waa  sent  to  Nu- 
niidia  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  under  promise 
of  a  eafb  conducL  Cmslus  also  pledged  his  own 
word  to  Jugurtha  for  his  secucity  j  aud  so  high 
was  the  reputation  of  Caasius,  that  the  Numidian 
king  rained  this  aa  much  aa  the  public  promise. 
In  B.  c  107  he  was  consul  with  C.  Mariui,  and 
leueived  as  his  province  Nacbonese  Gaul,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Cim!)ii  and  their  allies ;  hut  m  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Tigurini  iu  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
{SeW-Jng.  32  J  Liv.  EpiUGS;  Ocos,  v.  ISj  Caes. 
B.  <?.  i.  7  i  Tae.  Germ.  37-) 

.  6.  L.  CA3GII7S  LONQIHI7E,  described  as  L.  r.  by 
Asconius  (la  Cornel,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli),  son  of  No.  4, 
"as  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  104  j  and  being  a 
warm  opponent  of  the  arisMcratical  party,  he 
1  rought  fbrivard  many  laws  U>  diminish  their 
power.  Among  them  was  one  which  enacled  that 
no  one  should  be  a  senator  whom  the  people  had 
condemned,  or  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
iinpetium:  this  law  waa  levelled  against  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  imperium  on  account  ol  his  defeat  by 
the  Cimbri.    {Aecon.  t.  o.) 

7.  C.  CiSauis  L.  F.  Q.  n.  Longinits,  brother  of 
No.  6,  waa  consul  H.C.  96,  with  Ca.  Domilius 
Ahenobarbns.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one 
of  those  persons  who  were  elected  consnla  notwith- 
standiiig  their  having  failed  to  obtain  the  aedila- 
ship.     (Cic.  pro  Plam.  21.) 

8.  C.  Cassius,  C.  p.  C.  n.  LoNQiNUH,  of  un- 
certain descent.  He  was  chosen  in  B.  c  173  as 
oneof  the  decemviri  lor  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
Ligurian  hmd;  and  two  years  afterwiuds,  B.  c  171, 
was  consul  with  P.  LiciniRs  Ciasens.  He  obuuned 
us  his  province  Ituly  and  Cisalpine  Oaul ;  but  anx- 
ious to  dislmguish  himself  in  the  war  which  had 
now  commenced  against  Macedonia,  he  attempted 
to  reach  Macedonia  bymarchingthroughlllyticumi 
he  was  obliged,  however,  to  reiiui^uish  his  design, 
and  return  to  Italy.  In  the  following  year,  while 
he  was  serving  as  legate  m  Macedonia  under  the 
consul  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  he  waa  accused  be- 
fore the  senate  by  lunbasaadors  of  the  Gallic  king, 
Cincihilus,  as  well  as  by  ambassadors  of  the  Catni, 
Istri  and  lapydes,  who  complained  that  Cassius  had 
treated  them  as  enemies  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Macedonia  in  the  previous  year.  The  senate 
tnlimnted  their  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Cas- 
sius, but  stated  that  thi;y  coulil  not  condemn  a  man 
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of  consular  rank  unheard,  and  while  he  was  absent 
on  the  service  of  the  state.  In  B.  c.  ISi  Cassius 
was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  (Liv. 
iliL  4,  28,  32,  xliii.  1,  5  ;  Oros.  iv.  20 ;  Plin.  //, 
JV  viL  3.  8.4)  Cicp™/tom.50,  B3;Plin./f.iV, 
iviL  26.  s.  38.)  A  theatre,  which  these  censors 
had  contracted  to  have  built,  was  pulled  down  by 
order  of  the  senate,  at  the  snggestian  of  P.  Scipio 
NaucB,  as  useless  and  injurious  to  public  momls. 
(Liv.  Ejst.  48  J  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4. 
g.2;  Oros.  iv,  31;  Aueuslin,  de  Gv.  Da,  i.  31j 
Appian,  A  C  1,  28,  who  erroneously  callsCassius 
I^aas,  and  places  the  event  at  too  late  a  period.) 
Cassius  accused  M.  Calo  in  his  extreme  old  age : 
the  speech  of  the  latter,  which  he  delivered  in  his 
defence,  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Gellius.  (Gell. 
X.  14  i  comp.  Liv,  ixjii..  40  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  7. 
%  1  J  Plut.  Cat.  Ifi;  Mayer,  OraU  Rom.  Frag. 
p.  Ill,  2d.  ed.) 

9.  C.  Cassius,  C.  P.  C.  N.  Lonqindb,  son  of  . 
No.  8,  was  consul  B.C.  124,  with  C,  Sexlius  Cal- 
vinus.  (Past.  Sic. ;  Cassiod. ;  Veil  Pat.  L  15.) 
Eutropins  (iv.  22)  says  that  the  colleague  of  Lon- 
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quens  (c.  9 1 )  calls  the  other  consul  Sextilius. 

10.  C.  Cassius  Lonoinus  Varus,  of  uncertain 
descent,  was  consul  B.C  73,  with  M.  Terentins 
Varro  Lucnllus.  In  order  to  quiet  the  people,  llie 
consuls  of  this  year  brought  forward  a  hiw  {tea 
l^renHa  Cassia)  by  which  com  was  to  he  pur- 
chased and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a  small  price. 
(Cic.  Ferr.  I  23,  lit.  41.)  In  the  following  year 
Longinus  commanded  aa  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  was  defeated  by  Spartaciis  near  Mutjna, 
hut  was  not  killed  in  the  battle,  us  Orosius  states. 
(Liv.  E}«t.  96 ;  Flor.  iii,  20 ;  Plut  Omn.  S  ; 
Oros.  V.  24)  In  B.  c  6S  be  supported  the  Mani- 
lian  law  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic 
wartoPompey.  (Cie.  pro  Leg.  Mtai.%S.)  Hemusl 
have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age:  ^e  conSuIac 
proscribed  and   killed  at  Miiit 
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1.  C.  Cassius  Longinub,  the  mnnjerer  of 
Julius  Caesar,  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  son 
of  the  preceding  [No.  10],  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tjiin.  He  first  appeurs  in  history  as  the  quaestov 
of  Crassus  in  his  unlbrtunale  campiugn  against  the 
Parthimis  in  B.  c  S3,  in  which  he  greatiy  distm- 
guished  himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill  ^ 
and  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  by  Ciassus, 
the  result  of  the  campaign  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  Indeed  at  first  he  attempted 
to  dissuade  Crasaus  from  invading  the  country  of 
the  Parthians  at  all,  and  recommended  him  to  lake 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
fatal  battle  of  Carrhae  Cassius  commanded  one  ol, 
the  wings  ef  the  Roman  army,  and  Teoommcnded  the 
Roman  geneml  to  extend  his  line,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  attacking  them  on  their  flank, 
and  likewise  to  distribute  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  but 
here  again  his  advice'was  not  followed.  AAer  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  Cassius  and  the  legate, 
Octavius,  conducted  the  remnants  of  it  back  to 
Cairhae,  as  Crassus  had  entirely  lost  all  presence 
of  miod,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  tuiy  orders. 
So  highly  WHS  Cissius  thought  of  by  the  Homan 
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eoUiera,  tliat  they  offered  him   in   Carrtiaa  tlie 
BLipreme  commaDd  of  the  army;  but  tiiia  h& 
dined,  although  Ciassus,  in  his  despondency, 
qnite  willing  to  reagn   it.     In  the  retreat  ) 
Carrhae«  whii^  they  were  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  make,  Cnusns  was  misled  by  the  guides,  and 
killed   [Crashub,  p.  878];  but  CaaHus,  snspect- 
ing  treachery,  returned    to   Carrhae,  and  thence 
made  Ilia  escape  to  Syria  with  500  hocsemsn  by 
another  way.     After  crossing  the  Euphrates,  he 
collected  the  remaina  of  the  Roman  army,  a    ' 
made  prepaiationa  to  defend  the  province  agaii 
the  Patthianif.     The  enemy  did  not  croBS  the  river 
till  the  following  year.  e.  c.  53,  nnd  then  only  with 
B  amall  force,  which  was  easily  driven  back  by 


:r,  with 
a  madi  burger  army, 
and  Pacorua,-the  aon  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king. 
As  M.  Bibuliie,  who  had  been  ^pointed  proconaul 
of  Syria,  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  again  devolved  upon  Casuus.  He  thought 
moie  prudent  to  retire  at  firat  before  the  Parthiana, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  strongly  fottiiied  city 
of  AnUoch  J  and  when  the  barbanana  withdraw 
iinding  it  impossible  to  lake  the  place,  he  followed 
them,  and  gained,  in  September,  a  brilliant  victory 
over  them.  OenoeB  died  a  few  dnya  afier  of  the 
ivounda  which  he  had  nceived  in  the  battle,  and 
the  remains  of  the  army  fled  in  confuMon  across 
the  Euphtates.  Cicero,  who  commanded  in  the 
neighbonring  province  of  Cilicia,  was  now  defivered 
from  the  great  fear  he  had  entertained  of  being 
obliged  to  meet  the  Parthiana  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  CasainB  to  congratulate  him  on  hia 
success  (adFam.  xv.  U.  $  S),  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  attempted,  in  every  possible  way,  to  rob 
him  of  the  honour  of  the  victory.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  8, 
viii.  10,  oi^H.  T.  21.)  On  the  arrival  of  Bibalus, 
Casuua  relumed  to  Italy.  He  expected  to  be  ac- 
cused of  eitortion  i  and  he  was  generally  aup- 
poaed,  and  apparanljy  with  justice,  to  have  fleeced 
the  provincials  unmeicifully.  But  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  ahnost  immediately  afle 
wards,  saved  him  from  the 
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made  him  soon  afterwards  one  of  his  legatpa 
Whether  Cassina  took  part  in  the  Aleiandricn  war, 
is  unknown  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  that  against  Pharnacea.  In  a  o.  46  he  re- 
nuuned  in  Home,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  accompany 
Caesar  to  Africa  in  order  to  fight  i^inst  his  former 
friends,  and  he  waa  busily  engaged  during  this  time 
in  atudying  along  with  Cicero.  In  the  following 
year,  B.  c.  46,  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Brundisium, 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  atmggle  in  Spiun, 
and  intending  to  return  to  Home  on  the  first  non-s 
of  the  victory  of  the  dictator.  During  tliis  liine 
he  and  Cicoro  kept  up  a  diligent  correspondence 
with  one  another.  (Cic  ad  Fim.  17—19  ;  comp. 
ad  Ail.  siillZ) 

In  B.  0.  44  Casaina  waa  praetor  peregrinua,  and 
was  to  receive  the  province  of  Syria  neil  year. 
But  although  bis  life  had  been  spared,  and  he  was 
tims  raiaed  to  honours  by  Caesar,  yet  he  was  the 
author  of  the  conapiiacy  againat  the  dictator's  life. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  deeply  aggrieved,  because 
M.  Bratufl,  although  his  junior,  had  been  appointed 
by  Caesar  as  city  praetor,  in  preference  to  himself ; 
but  this  slight  only  exasperated  the  feelinga  he  had 
previoualy  entertained.  He  had  never  ceased  lo 
bo  Caesar's  enemy,  and  Caesar  seems  to  have  looked 
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■,  49  Caasius  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  left 
Rome  in  the  month  of  January.  He  croaaed  over 
to  Greece  with  Pompey  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  gnbae^uently  received  the  command  of  the 
Syrian,  Phoenician,  and  Cilician  abipa.  With 
these  he  went  to  Sicily  in  the  foOowing  year,  B.C. 
49,  where  he  burnt  olf  Messana  thirty-five  shipa, 
commanded  by  the  Caesarian,  M.  Fomponius,  and 
Subsequently  fire  ships  belonging  to  the  squadron 
of  Sulpicaus  and  Libo,  After  that  he  made  many 
descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  till 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  obliged  him  to 
put  a  stop  io  hie  devastations. 
-  Cassiua  sailed  to  the  Helleapont,  with  the  hope 
of  induijng  Phamiu«s  to  join  hiin  against.  Caesar ; 
but  in  that  sea  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Caesar, 
and  although  ho  had  a  much  larger  force,  he  was  ao 
much  asloniahed  and  alaimed  at  meeting  with  the 
conqueror,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  m^e  any  re- 
•       •   ■ '  Lself  unconditionally 


ohia. 


Caesar  not  only  forgave  him,  k 


former  foea  (comp.  Plut.  Caea.  62  i  VelL  Pat. 
56).  One  thing,  however,  ia  dear,  that  it  was 
mere  personal  hatred  and  ambition  whitih  uiged  on 
Casaius  to  take  away  the  dictator'a  life  ;  and  that 
a  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  was  a  sheer  preteit. 
His  great  object  was  to  gain  over  M.  Bmtns,  tha 
dictator's  &vonrite,  and  when  this  was  done,  every-, 
thii^  else  was  easily  arranged.  In  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  the  16th  of  Mareii,  Cassius  took  a  dis- 
tinguiied  part.  When  the  conspirators  pressed 
round  Caeaar,  end  one  of  them  hesitated  to  strike, 
Cassius  called  out  "  Strike,  though  it  be  through 
me,"  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  wounded 
Caesar  in  the  face. 

After  the  murder  the  conspitatora  fled  to  thit 
Capitol ;  but  tliey  were  bllt^y  diaappoinled  in 
finding  that  the  supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antony,  who  was  supported  by  the  anny  of 
Lepidns,  which  was  in  the  nelghboiu-hood  of  the 
city.  [Lepidub,  p.  i'67.]  A  hollow  agreement 
waa  patched  up  between  Antony  and  the  conspi- 
rators, in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  left  tlie 
Capitol  ;  but  the  riots  which  broke  ont  at  Caesar's 
funeral  showed  the  conspirators  that  even  their 
lives  were  not  safe  in  Rome.  Many  of  them  im- 
mediately quitted  the  dty,  but  Caseins  and  Brutus 
remained  behind,  till  the  attempts  of  the  Pseudo- 
Marins,  who  was  executed  by  Marius,  hastened 
their  departure  in  the  middle  of  April  They  did 
not,  however,  go  far,  but  flattering  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  there  mighl  be  some  change  in  then; 
favour,  they  remained  for  the  next  four  months  in 
Latium  and  Campania.  As  praetors,  they  ought  of 
course  to  have  continued  in  Rome  ;  and  the  senate, 
anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  not  fled 
from  the  city,  passed  a  decree  on  the  6th  of  June, 
by  which  they  ware  comnjisMoned  lo  purchase 
com  in  Sicily  and  Asia.  But  Caasius  looked  upon 
this  as  an  insult  in  the  guise  of  a  fiivonr.  About 
the  same  time  he  and  Brutus  received  Cyrene  and 
Crete  as  praetorian  provinces,  but  Ihis'was  a  poor 
compensation  Ibr  the  prorinces  of  Syria  and  Wb™- 
donia,  the  former  of  which  Caesar  had  promised  to 
Cassina  and  the  latter  to  Brutus,  but  which  had 
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now  bcSen  aBsigned  to  Dolabella  and  Antony  re- 
spectlTely.  Besolving  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
regain  the  popular  favour,  Brutus  celebi'ated  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares  with  estraordinaiy  splendonr  in 
the  month  of  Jul;  ;  hnt  as  this  was  not  followed 
by  the  eipeclcd  resnlts,  they  resolved  to  leave  Italy. 
Theyacrxsr^ingly  published  a  decree,  iit  which  they 
reigned  theh^  ofRce  as  praetors,  and  declared  that 
they  would  for  the  future  live  in  bajiiahmenl,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  stale.  This, 
however,  was  only  done  to  excite  odium  against 
Antony.  Instead  of  going  to  the  provinces  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  senate,  Brutus 
went  into  Maeedonia,  andCassiuehasIened  to  lake 
possession  of  Syria  before  Dolabella  could  arrive 
there.  In  Asia  Cassias  received  the  support  of 
ihe  proconsul  L.  Trebonius,  and  of  the  quaestor  P. 
Lentulns  Spinther,  who  supplied  hicn  with  money. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  where  his  former  vicloriea 
over  the  Pai'thiane  had  gained  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion, CassiuB  soon  collected  a  consid^ble  army. 
He  was  joined  by  the  tivops  of  Cae«*liuB  Bassus, 
the  Pompeisn,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Caesarian 
generais,  who  had  for  some  years  been  ciurying  on 
war  ag^net  one  another.  ,  [Bassos,  Casciliuh.] 
His  army  was  atiU  further  strengliened  by  the 
addition  of  four  legions,  commanded  by  A.  Allienus, 
the  legale  of  Dohibella,  and  which  went  over  Co 
Cas^us  in  Judea,  at  the  beginning  of  ac.  43. 
Cassius  was  now  prepared  In  meet  Qotahella  ;  he 
was  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,  besides  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  Sy- 
ria. The  senate,  meantime,  who  had  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Antony,  confinned  Cassias  in 
his  province,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war  agiunst  Dolabella.  The  latter,  after  be 
had  killed  Trebonius  in  Smyrna,  entered  Syria  in 
the  month  of  April.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Antioch,  he  obt^ned  possession  of  Laodiceia, 
where  he  maintdned  himself  for  a  short  time  ;  but 
the  town  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  to  Cassius, 
end  Dolabella,  to  avoid  Ming  into  Che  hands  of  his 
enemies,  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  10.  put  him  to 
aeath.  The  inhabilanls  of  Laodiceia.  as  well  as 
those  of  Tarsne,  which  had  also  submitled  to  Dohi- 
bella,  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  pardon  by 
large  contribudons. 

CasauB  now  proposed  to  march  against  Cleopatra 
in  Egypt;  but  Brutus  summoned  him  Co  his 
assistance,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  triumvirate,  in  the  month  of  October, 
by  Antony,  Oclavian,  and  Lepidus.  Afterappoinl- 
ing  his  brother's  son,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  governor 
of  Syria,and  leaving  him  one  legion,  he  set  out 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  jom  Brutus.  They 
met  at.  Smyrna,  and  there  concerted  measures  for 

of  opinion  that  they  should  first  put  dawn  all  the 
friends  of  (he  triumvirs  in  Asia,  and  not  proceed 
further  till  they  had  increased  their  army  aud  deet, 
and  oblsined  fnrtber  resourees  by  plundeting  the 
pmvinces.  The  latter  pUn  was  resolved  upon,  and 
Rhodes,  jvhich  had  assisted  Dolabathi,  was  tirst 
destined  tu  feel  the  vengeance  of  Cassius.  AEter 
conquering  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight,  he  obtained 
possession  of  their  city  hy  treachery,  executed 
lift;  of  the  leading  inhobttanls,  and  plundered 
them  so  unmercifully  that  the  booty  was  said  to 
amount  to  S500  talents.  This  immense  sum  only 
whetted  still  more  the   appetite  of  Cassius,  and 
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atcordlnglj',  on  his  return  to  Asia,  heimposedupnn 
the  province  a  ten  years'  tribute,  which  was  to  be 
raised  immediately.  Meanwhile,  the  colleague  of 
Cassius,  M.  Brutus,  was  employed  in  the  same  way 
in  robbing  the  towns  of  Lyiaa ;  and  the  liberators 
of  the  Roman  world  made  it  pay  very  dearly  for 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c  42, 
Brutus  and  Casuns  met  again  at  Sardis,  whei'e 
their  armies  greeted  them  with  the  title  of  mipe- 
lators.  Here  they  had  some  serious  differences, 
and  were  nearly  coming  to  an  open  cuptnre ;  but 
the  common  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed 
produced  a  reoonciliatinn  between  them.  They 
crossed  over  the  Hellespont,  mai'ched  through 
Thrace,  and  finally  look  np  their  position  near 
Phihppi  in  Macedonia.  Here  Antony  also  aoort 
appeared  witli  bis  aiTny,and  Octavian  followed  ten 
days  afterwai'ds.  Brutus  and  Cassias,  whose 
position  was  fai  more  fiivourable  than  that  of  Che 
enemy,  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  subdue 
them  by  hunger.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated  by 
the  bold  manoeuvres  of  Antony,  who  forced  tbem 
into  a  geneiBl  engagement.  The  iefi  wing,  com- 
manded by  Brutus,  conquered  Oclavian's  forcesi 
and  took  his  camp  ;  but  Antony,  who  commanded 
the  other  wing,  defeated  Cassius  and  obtained  pos- 
camp.     Cassius  himself,  supposing  all 


imanded  his  free 


calling  hi 
Cassiu! 


,  of  the  I 
Inian  PindaruB  t 
mourned  over  hi 
of  the  liomans. 


'e  buried  in  Thasos. 

ried  to  Jim 


or  Tertulla. 
halt- Bister  of  his  confederate,  M.  Bmtna:  ahe  sur- 
vived him  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  did  not  die 
till  the  leign  of  Tiberius,  A.  a.  22.  [JtraiA,  No.  a] 
Only  one  of  his  children  is  mentioned  [See  No.  1 3J, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  moie. 

Cassius  was  a  man  of  Hlecary  tastes  and  habits. 
He  received  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  from  Archelaus  of  Rhodes,  and  he  both 
wrote  and  spoke  Gceek  with  fiicility.  He  was  a 
foUower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  i  but  was  ab- 
stemious and  simple  in  his  mode  of  life.  Kh 
abilities  were  conaderable  i  and  though  ha  would 
certainly  have  been  uioapable,  like  Caesar  or  Au- 
gustus, of  governing  the  Roman  world,  yet  ho  ex- 

lution,  and  power  of  ruling.  His  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  had  early  gained  for  him  a  military 
reputation,  and  he  was  always  respected  and 
'       "  Uy  obeyed  by  his  soldiers.     But  with  all 


a:  of  self  of  the  - 


stiiind.    In  his 


pacity ;  and  when  a  second  time  in 
himself  of  the  pretext  of  liberating 
order  to  increase  his  private  fottunt 
the  provincials.  It  was  his  hi| 
himself  his  envy  of  Caesar's  posi 


tiiical 


mmg  a 


inferior 


which  led  him  to  become  amurderer  of  the  greatest 
man  that  Home  ever  produced.  (Cicero,  in  the 
passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Onimaal.  7^  vol  ij. 
p.  134,  &C1  PluL  CSviss.  18.  20,  22,  24,  27,  Bral. 
89 — 14  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  88.  iv.  i  14  j  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  il.— xlvii.     All  the  authorities  are  collecCrd 

12.  L.  Cassius  Lonuinus.  brother  of  No.  11, 
assisted  M.  Lateronsis  in  accusing  Cn.  Plsncius,  in 


.C.tiot^le 
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a,  c.  B4  [Latebrnsis],  and  the  speech  which  he 
delirered  on  that  occasion  J9  replied  to  hy  Cicero  at 
considerable  length.  (Cie.  pi-o  Plam.2i,  Sec.)  He 
is  again  mentioned  in  a  c  B2  as  the  accuser  of  M. 
Sanfeins.  (Ascon.  «  Mil.  -p.  Bi,  ed.  Orelli.)  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joinod  the 
party  of  Citesnr,  while  hia  brother  esponaed  that  of 
Fompsy.  He  is  mentioned 
gates  in  Greece  in  b.  c.  i8, 

'      '        ■  -  iiratch  npon  the 

«foruf  ■  ■ 
■y  Cae 
FnliuB  Cfilenns  into  Southern  Greece  [C; 
Snme  ancient  writers  (Suet.  Cms.  63  ;  Dion  Cas^ 
xlii.  6)  confound  him  with  hia  brother,  and  arm 
neoHsly  state  that  it  was  Luaiit,  and  not  Caim 
wjio  fell  in  with  Caesar  in  the  Hellespont  after  thi 
battle  of  Pharsolia.     [See  above,  p.  800,  b.] 

In  B.  c.  44  L.  Cassius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 

lifb.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ciceri)  as  present  at  the 
Ladi  Apollinares,  which  Brutus  exhibited  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  people 
[seaaboTe,p.  80],a.],  andissaid  tohavebeenre- 
ceiFed  with  applause  aa  the  brother  of  Cains.  He 
subsequently  espoused  the  eiSe  of  Octavian,  in  op- 
position lo  Antony ;  laid  consequently,  when  the 
latter  assembled  the  senate  in  the  eapitol  on  the 
23th  of  November,  in  order  to  declare  Octavian  an 
enemy  of  the  slate,  he  forbade  Cassias  and  two  of 
his  colleagues  to  ^preach  the  capitnl.  lest  they 
should  put  their  veto  npon  Uie  decree  of  the  senate, 
[Comp  Tl  Canutiub.]  In  March,  b.  o.  43,  L. 
Caasius,  in  conjunction  with  his  niotiier  and  Ser- 
Tilia,  the  mother  m  law  of  his  brother  Caius,  at- 
tempted lo  prevent  tlie  hitler  from  obtainuig  the 
conduct  of  tbe  war  against  Dulabella,  because  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  laid  claims  to  it.  On 
the  Fcconciluition  of  Octavian  and  Antony  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  Lucius,  who  dreaded  the 
anger  of  the  latter,  fled  to  Asia ;  but  after  the 
battle  of  Pbihppi  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony  at 
EphesHB,inB.c.4I.  (Caes.  S.C.iii.  34,&c,  55i 
Dion  Cass,  xli  El ,  Cicad  AU.  liv.  2,  ad  Fam. 
xu  2,  7,  PM^tp  m.  9  J  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

13  C  L.AGBKJS  LoNQiN  us,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar  [No.  11],  to  whom  his  father  gave 
tile  toga  virilis  on  the  15th  of  March,  B.  c,  44,  just 
before  the  assassination  of  the  dictator.  (Pint. 
Bral.  U.) 

14.  L.  CAKBTUfi  LoNGiNUS,  son  of  No.  12,  was 
left  by  his  imcle  C  Caasius  [No.  II]  as  governor 
of  Syria,  in  B.  o.  43,  when  the  latter  departed  from 
the  province  in  order  to  unite  his  fbrcea  with  those 
of  M.  Bmtua.  He  eubsequently  joined  hia  uncle, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  the  fallowing 
year.     (Appian,  B.  0.  iv.  6S,  13£.) 

15.  Q.  Cassius  Lonqinub,  is  called  by  Cicero 
(o<i..i«.  V.  21)the  fraterofC.  Cassius  [No.  11], 
by  which  he  probably  meniia  the  fitst  cousin  rather 
Ihan  the  brother  of  Cains,  more  especially  as  both 
Quintus  and  Cains  were  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in 
the  same  year.  The  public  life  of  Quintus  com- 
menced und  ended  in  Spain.  In  B.a  I]4  he  went 
as  the  quaestor  of  Porapey  into  that  country,  and 
avsSled  himself  of  the  alienee  of  the  tnumrir  to 

^el,  &t  a  plot 


ly  hie  life. 
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measurps  of  the  aristocracy.  They  put  their  veto 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  when  thay 
were  driven  out  of  the  senate-house  by  the  consuls 
oil  the  6th  of  January,  they  lef\  Kome,  and  fled  lo 
Caesar's  camp.  Caesar's  victorious  advance  through 
Italy  soon  restored  them  to  the  city,  und  it  ivaa 
they  who  summoned  the  senate  to  receive  the  con- 
tineror.  Upon  Cuesar's  setting  out  for  Spain  in 
the  CDitrse  of  this  year,  in  order  to  oppose  Afrunius 
and  PetreiuB,  the  l^les  of  Pompey,  he  took  Cas- 
sius with  him  ;  and  after  the  deleal  of  the  Pom- 
peiauB,  when  ha  departed  from  tbe  province,  he  left 
Caasius  governor  of  Further  Spain.  Hated  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  bis  fbrniei:  e:[actions,  and 
anxious  to  accumulate  still  tiirther  treasures,  he 
was  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  support  of 
his  soldiers,  whose  favour  he  courted  by  presBnts 
and  indulgencies  of  every  kind.  Meantime,  he 
received  orders  from  Caesar  to  pass  over  to  Africa, 
in  order  lo  prosecute  the  war  against  Juba,  king  rf 
Numidia,  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
orders  which  delighted  him  much,  as  Africa  affbcded 
a  tine  field  for  plunder.  Accordingly,  in  B.  c.  48, 
he  collected  his  army  at  Corduba  ;  but  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  a  tjmspiracy  broke  out  which 
had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  provincials, 
and  in  which  many  of  his  troops  joined.  He  was 
openly  attacked  in  tlie  market-place  of  Corduba, 
and  recoived  many  wounds  ;  the  conspirators, 
thinking  that  he  was  killed,  chose  L.  lAterensis  aa 
his  successor.  [Laterensis,  No.  9.]  Cassius, 
however,  escaped  with  his  life,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting down  the  insurrection,  and  eieculed  Lateren- 
sis and  all  the  other  conspirators  who  were  unable 
to  purchase  their  lives.  Tlie  provmce  was  treated 
with  greater  severity  than  ever.  Shortly  afier- 
wards  two  legions,  which  had  formerly  served 
under  Varro,  the  l^ate  of  Pompey,  and  which  were 
marching  to  Calpe  to  be  shipped  for  Africi,  openly 
declared  agdnst  Cassius,  and  elected  one  T.  Torius 
as  their  commander.  The  inhabitants  of  Corduba 
niso  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the  quaestor,  M. 
Marcellus  Aeseminue,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Cassias  to  quiet  the  town,  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  Cassius  immediately  sent  to  Bogud,  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  commanded 
in  Nearer  Gau!,  for  succours  ;  and  till  these  should 
arrive,  he  took  np  a  strong  position  on  a  hill,  about 
4000  paces  from  Corduba,  from  which  it  was  se- 
parated by  the  river  Baetis  (Ouadalquiver).  From 
this  position,  however,  he  was  obliged  lo  retire, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  town  of  Ulia,  which  Mar- 
cellus proceeded  to  enclose  by  lines  of  circumvsl- 
latlon.     But  before  these  were  completed  Bogiid 

Lepidus  appeared  with  a  numerous  force.  The 
hitter  called  upon  Marcellus  and  Cassius  to  lay 
aside  hostilities  ;  Marcellus  immediately  obeyed, 
and  joined  Lepidus,  but  Cassius  hesitated  to  place 
himself  in  his  power,  and  asked  for  a  free  de- 
partnre.  This  was  granted  to  him  ;  and  as  ho 
hoard  about  the  same  time  that  his  successor,  C. 
Treboniua,  had  arrived  in  the  province,  he  hastened 
to  place  his  troops  in  winter-quarters  (b.c.  47), 
and  to  escape  from  the  province  with  his  treasures. 
He  embayed  at  Malaca,  but  his  ship  sank,  and  he 
was  lost,  at  the  moutii  of  the  IberuB.  (Cic.  ad  Alt 
T.  20, 21,  vi.  6, 8,  vii.  3, 1 3,  o J  faoL  itvi.  11 !  Cues. 
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.  LONGINUS. 

16.  Q.  Cjsstos  (Longihus)  U  mentioned  with- 

a  legate  of  Q.  Caaaiua  Lonffinue  [No.  15J  in  Spain 

He  seems  to  be  tlie  Eamu  at  tlie  Q.  Cassius  ts  whom 
Aatony  gave  Spain  in  B.  c.  44,  (Hirt.  B.  Akn. 
62,  5?  ;  Cic.  PMipp.  ill.  10.) 

17.  L.  Caskiub  Lonoinus,  of  unknown 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Cassius  nhni 
names  among  the  judges  of  CluentiHa  {pro  Chani, 
38),  was,  along  with  Cicelo,  one  of  the  competitora 
ibr  the  cansolshjp  ibr  the  yea  B.  c  63.  At  the 
time  he  waa  considered  to  1^ 
abilities  than  ta  have  any  evil  intentions ;  but  a 
Jew  months  a^rwarda  he  waa  found  to  be  one  oJ 
Catiline^s  conspirators,  and  the  piopossr  of  the 
moat  dregful  measures.  He  undettook  to  set  the 
city  on  Eire ;  and  he  also  carried  on  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  ' 

Lough  not  to  give  tliem  any  written  do- 


it under  his  sea],  as  the  others  hhd  do 


e.  Hi 


left  Rome  befote  the  ambassadora,  and  accordingly 


Appinn,  B.  C.  ii 
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>,7,pTo&dl.  13,  19.) 
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I.  L.  Cassius  Lonoinus,  consul,  A.  D 
n.is  married  by  Tiberius  to  Dmulla,  the  daii^ 
af  Oermanicua  ;  but  her  brother  Caligula  soon  aftei^ 
waiids  aaiei  bet  away  from  hsr  husband's  hoase, 
and  openly  Kxed  with  her  aa  if  she  were  hia  wife. 
[Dbusilla,  No-.  2.J  (Tac.  Ana.  vi.  IB,  45  ; 
Col.  24.)     CasMua  was  praeonaul  in  Asia  in  A.  D. 

40,  and  was  ronnnanded  by  Qi^igula  to  be  brought 
in  chains  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle  had  named 
the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassias.  Cal^ula 
thought  that  the  oracle  must  have  had  refeienco  to 
Cassius  Loi^nus,  because  he  was  descended  fbom 
the  great  republican  family,  whereas  it  really  meant 
Cassiua  Chaerea.  [Chaerza  ]  (Suet  Od.  57  { 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  29,  who  erroneously  calls  him 
Cains,  confounding  him  with  No.  19.) 

19.  C.  CAS31U9  LoNBiNUs,  the  celebrated  jurist, 
was  governor  of  Syria,  A.  n.  50,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  conductsd  to  the  Euphrates  Mehei?- 
dates,  whom  the  Faiihians  bad  desiied  to  have  as 
their  king.  Though  there  waa  no  war  at  that  time, 
CasMUS  endeavoured,  by  inttodudng  stricter  disci- 
pline into  the  army  and  keeping  the  troops  well 
trained,  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  )iis 
fiunily  enjoyed  in  the  province.  [See  above,  No. 
I L]  On  his  return  to  Rome  ho  waa  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  ui  the  atate,  and  poEsessed 
great  influence  both  by  the  integrity  of  bis  chaiac- 
ter  and  his  ample  fortune.  On  these  accounts  be 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  imputfid  to  bim  aa  a  crime  that,  among  hia 
ancestral  images,  |ie  bad  a  etatue  of  Cassius,  the 
murdeier  of  Caeiaar,  and  accordingly  required  the 
senate  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  hira,  A.  ii,  66.  This  order  was,  of  course, 
obeyed,  and  Caasiua  was  removed  to  the  island  of 
Sanlmia,  but  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  At  the  ^me  of  bis  banishment  he  is 
laiA  by  Saetoniua  to  have  been  blind.  The  mother 
of  Cassius  was  a  daughter  of  Tubero,  the  jurist 
[TuBERo],  and  she  waa  a  granddaughter  of  the 
jurist  Setv.  Sulpicius.    (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  1 1, 12,  liii. 

41,  48,  liy.  43,  iv.  62,  Jtvi.  7,  9,  22  j  Suet  iVw. 
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37  i  PUo,  £^  vii.  24  j  Pompon.  Je  Orig.  Jiais, 
in  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  §  47.) 

Couuderable  controversy  has  arisen  from  Pom- 
pouius  (L  D.)  stating  that  C  CasfflUs  Longiuns  was 
consul  in  a.  d.  30,  whereas  other  authorities  make 
L.  Cassias  Longinns  [No.  19]  consul  in  that  year. 
Hence,  some  writers  suppose  that  C.  Cassius  and 
h.  C^aius  were  the  same  person,  while  others 
mmntain  that  they  were  both  jurists,  and  that 
PomponiuB  has  confounded  them.  Others,  again, 
think  that  L.  Cassius  was  consul  suSectus  in  the 
same  year  that  C.  Cassius  waa  consul.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  more  probable  that  Fomponius  has  raa£e  a 
mistake.     (See  Ramarus,  ad  IHos.  Gas.  lix.  29.) 

C.  Cassius  wrote  ten  books  on  the  dvil  law  (14- 
bri  Juris  OsUis),  and  Comraentarios  on  Viielliaa 
and  Urseius  Feroz,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
Casaiua  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Masnrius 
Sabinus  and  Ateiua  Capito  ;  and  as  he  reduced 
their  principles  to  a  more  scientific  form,  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  school  received  afterwards  the  name  of 
CttssHtnh  The  characteristics  of  this  acbool  aro 
given  at  length  tuider  Capito,  p.  601.  (Compare 
Steenwinkel,  Disaerl.  de  C.  Qasio  Losgino  JClo. 
Lugd.  Bat  1778.) 

LONGI'NUS,  COKNE'LIUS,  the  author  of 
two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  one  of  which 
is  imitated  from  the  thirteenth  epigiom  of  Leonidas 
of  Tatentmn  (Brunck,  Anal,  vol  iL  p.  200 ;  Jacobs, 
Ati&.  Graee.  vol  ii,  p.  1114).  Nothing  is  known 
of  bim,  eicept  liis  name,  and  even  that  is  doubtful. 
His  iirst  epigram,  which,  in  the  Phinudean  Antho- 
logy, bears  the  name  as  above  given,  is  entitled  in 
the  Vatican  HS.  K.oetni\lai>  A6y-fi«i ;  the  second  is 
entitled  in  the  Plonudean  Vioptrnhloii  simply,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  Vatican.  (Jacobs,  ArOh.  Graeo. 
vol.  3iiiLp.912.)  [P.S-J 

LONGI'NUS,  DIONY'SIUS  CA'SSIUS 
(AioKifffioi  Kiirmas  AoTyipos),  a  very  distinguished 
Gieek  philosopher  of  ^e  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius  ; 
but,  eilSer  because  he  entered  into  the  relation  of 
client  to  some  Cassius  Longinns,  or  because  bis 
ancestora  had  received  the  Roman  franchise, 
through  the  influence  of  some  (^assins  Longinns,  he 
bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Lon^nus,  Cassius 
Longinns,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the 
bead  of  this  article.  He  was  bom  abttut  A.  n.  213, 
and  was  killed  in  A.  d.  273,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
His  native  place  is  uncertain  ;  some  say  that  lio 
was  bom  at  PaJmyi3,and  others  call  him  a  Syrian 
or  a  native  of  Eraesa.  The  beUef  that  he  waa  of 
Sjprian  ori^  is  only  an  inference  from  the  feet  that 
biB  mother  was  a  Syrian  woman,  and  ftom  an  cb- 
paasage  in  Vopiscua  (Am^iim.  30),  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  conveisant 
with  the  Syriac  language.  But  it  is  dear  that 
these  circumetuices  prove  nothing,  for  he  may  have 
teamed  the  Syriac  language  either  from  his  mother 
or  dnrmg  his  subsequent  rerfdence  at  Palmyra. 
There  is  more  ground  for  believing  that  Longinua 
vas  bom  at  Athens,  for  Suidas  (t  s.  ^jufsTaip) 
itoles  that  Phrento  of  Emesa,  the  uncle  of  lon- 
ginus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  on  his  death 
in  that  ^ace  left  behind  bira  Longmus,  the  son  of 
his  sister.  It  would  seem  that  this  Phronta  took 
especial  care  of  the  education  of  his  nephew,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  instituted  him  as  his  heir.  Jn 
the  preface  to  his  work  irspl  rlKaas,  which  is  pre- 
served in  Poiphyrina'e  life  of  Plotinus  (p.  127), 
Longinns  himself  relates  that  from  his  eadyage  lie  . 
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miicle  many  journeys  vilh  hia  parents,  that  lie 
Tiffllfid  many  eoimltiea,  and  bEcama  acquainted 
ynl)l  all  the  men  who  at  the  ^me  enjoyed  a  great 
lepntation  as  philosapheis,  and  aoiong  whom  the 
most  illuitrioua  are  Ammoiiius  Saccaa,  Otigen, 
Plotinue,  and  Amelins.  Of  the  Heat  tno  LonslTiiiE 
waaapapil  for  a  long  time,  ^ough  they  did  not 
aucceed  in  inspiring  him  with  any  love  for  that  iiind 
of  speculaUva  phiiosophy  of  which  they  were  tile 
fbunflera,  Longiniia  in  his  study  of  philosophy 
^ent  to  the  fountain-head  itself,  and  made  himself 
thDioaghly.  familiar  with  the  works  of  Fla 


.  a genui 


e  Plalon 


in  the 


'Several ofPlat^^sdiali^ues;  and  the  iew  fragmei 
iftheae  commentaries  which  have  come  down  to  i 
show  that  b«  had  a  dear  and  sonnd  head,  and  h 
free  irom  the  allegorical  fancies  in  which  his  « 
temporaries  discovered  the  great  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients.   His  commentaries  not  only  explained  the 
aabject-matter  discussed  by  Plato,  hat  also  his  style 
and  diction.     This  circumstance  drew  upon  him  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  such  men  as  Flotinus, 
who  called  him  a  philologer,  and  would  not  admit 
his  claims  to  be  a  philosopher.    (Porphyr.  VU-PM. 
p,  116  1  Proclue,  ad  Plat.  Tivi.  p.  27.) 

After  Longinus  had  derived  all  the  advantl^s 
he  could  from  Ammonjus  at  Alexandria,  and  the 

retarned  to  Athens,  where  he  had  been  horn  and 
bred.  He  there  devoted  himself  with  so  much 
aeal  to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  that 
he  had  si^rcely  any  time  lefi  for  the  composition  of 
any  literary  production.  Tbe  most  distingiLished 
among  his  pupils  was  Porphyrins,  whose  original 
name  was  Malchus,  which  Longinus  changed  into 
Porphyrins,  i.  e.  the  king,  or  the  man  dad  in 
purple.  At  Athens  he  seems  Ui  have  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  criticism,  as  weH  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar  (Bunap.  Parjihgr.  init. ;  Porphyr.  Vit. 
Pita.  p.  131  ;  YopiBc  Atuvliaa.  30;   Said.  i.v. 

■AoyyiMi),  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was 
so  great,  that  Eunapius  calls  him  "  a  living  libnu7  " 
and  "a  walking  museimi  j"  but  his  knowledge 
was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  his  mind,  for  the 
power  for  which  he  was  most  celebrated  was  his 
critical  skill  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  269  ;  Sopat.  Froteg. 
m  Aridid.  p.  3 ;  Said.  s.  w.  Uop^ifius,  AayrTims), 
and  this  was  indeed  so  great,  that  the  eipresaion 
KoTii  AoyfB'B>'..«^fe(u'  heceme  synonymous  wilh 
"  to  jiid^  ±)>i!ni^i^\  (fi^^nn^Jin-  Epist.  95 ;  Theo- 

'phylaet.  JSJiit,  iBfii; '-.  ■  At,?^;' 

After  jUTiiig,  kpant '<lu|^yai3rab1e  part  of  his 
life' Bt  Athens,  nid  nurqi^^^^'bsst  of  his  works, 

lie  went  to  the  Eaet,'etUiei  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  his  friends  at^hueia  or  to  settle  some  of  his 

casion  that  he  became  known  to  queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and 
fond  of  the  arts  and  literature,  made  him  her  teacher 
«f  Greek  Hleiaturo.  As  Longinus  had  no  eilensive 
librarv  at  his  command  at  Palmyra,  he  was  obliged 
almost  entirely  to  abandon  his  literary  pursuila, 
but  another  sphere  of  scUon  was  soon  opened  to 
.him  there  ;  for  when  king  Odenathus  had  died, 
and  Zenobia  had  undertaken  the  government  of  her 
■  empire,:  She  availed  herself  most  extensively  of  the 
advice  of  Longinus,  and  it  was  he  Vho,  beuig  an 
•ardent  lover  of  liberty,  advised  and  encouraged  her 
to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  her  dig- 


id  destroyed 
Pabnyrn,  Longinus  had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  the 
advice  which  he  had  given  to  Zenobia.  (Vopisc. 
jtmiilim.  80;  Suid.  i.v.  Ai>yy7ptt.)  This  cnla- 
strophe  must  have  been  the  more,  painful  tn  Lon- 
ginus, since  the  queen,  after  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  ilie  Romans,  asserted  her  own  innocence, 
and  threw  all  the  blame  upon  her  advisers,  and 
more  especially  upon  Longinus.  Bnt  he  bore  his 
ith  a  fiiiuiiesii  and  cheerfulness  worthy 


ibly  by  far  the  greatest 

itands  forth  so  distinct 

itic  and  fanciful 


Longinus  was 
philosopher  of  tl 
and  solitary  in  that  age  of  j 
quibhlers,  that  it  is  imposable 
him  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  sound  and  independ- 
ent judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge.  lie  had 
thoreughly  hnbibed  the  spirit  of  Plalo  and  Demos- 
thenes, from  whom  he  derived  not  only  that  intel- 
lectual culture  which  distinguished  him  above  all 
others,  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
great  frankness  both  in  expressing  hia  own  opinions 
and  exposing  the  faults  and  errors  of  others. 
(PoiTihyr.  Vil.  Ptol.  p.  136.)  His  work  nepl  Bifiovs, 


u  great 


Btill  extai 


every  th 


after  the  tmie  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  he,  like 
Cicero  among  the  Komans,  is  the  only  Qreek  who 
not  only  knew  how  to  teach  rheWrie,  but  was  able 

Besides  the  Ureek  and  Syriac  languages,  he  was 
also  familiar  wiUi  the  Latin,  as  we  must  conclnde 
from  his  comparison  of  Cicero  with  Demosthenes 
(ntpl  S^.  §  13  ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  v.  AiwvBdp:BS  ; 
Tieta.  PoUiom.  p.  76.)  In  his  private  hfe  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  dis- 
position ;  tor  although  his  pupil  Porphyrins  left 
him,  declaiing  that  he  would  seek  a  better  phi- 
losophy in  the  school  of  Flotinus,  still  Xrtiiigiiiiis 
did  not  show  him  any  ill-will  on  that  accoant,  but 
continued  lo  treat  him  as  a  friend,  and  invited  him 
to  come  to  Palmyra.  (Porphyr.  Vit.  Phi. -pp.  120, 
124,  131.)  He  was,  and  remained  thrai^hout  his 
life,  a  pagan,  though  he  was  by  no  means  hostile 
either  to  Judaiam  or  Chrisdantty. 

Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocations,  Lon- 
ginus composed  a  great  number  of  works,  whith 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
but  nearly  all  of  which  have  unfortunately  perished. 
All  that  has  come  down  to  na  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  work  n»f>!  Bi^oui,  or  De  Suli- 
limilaU,  and  a  number  of  fragments,  which  have 

temporary  and  kler  writers.  There  is  scareely  any 
work  in  tbe  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  in- 
dependent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so 
many  exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and 
"""'■""""  ~  ""^      '•  '"addresaed  to  —  ""' 


ylac. 


which  cannot  be  Riled  np,  since  all  the  MSS.  extant 
are  only  copies  of  the  one  which  is  preserved  at 
Paris.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  lost  works:— 
1,  Of  ^AifAirjoi,  a  very  extensive  work,  since 
a  21st  book  of  it  is  quoted.  It  seems  to  have 
contained  inlbrmation  and  critical  remarks  npon  a 
variety  of  subjects.  (Auctor,  Vit.  JpoUos.  JRhod-i 
Tiahnkon,  Disserlntio  Philol.DB  TiLel  Soripl.  Laay. 
p.  38,  Sic) 


LONcmiTS. 

5.  n<pl  roS  KOri  MuSlnu,  i.  e.  oil  (He  omtion 
of  Demcathcues  against  Meidias.  (Suid,  a.  v. 
Airyyr™!  ]  lomp.  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  265.) 

3.  'Airop>[/iaT«  '0>Mi/)ii[ii.  (Snid.  i.  c.  ;  comp. 
EiiBlath.  ad  Horn.  It.  pp.  67,  lOG.)  , 

4.  EJ  i).iA(iff0$o!°O/.n^iK.     (auid.  til,) 

o.  npie/ivii^Ta  "O/iiijiDU  Hal  Aifirtil,  in  two 
books.     (Suid.  t".c,> 

6.  T[:'a  itapA  tAs  liTTOpias  ol  ypofifAOTiKol  tis 
Irr™,ii«a  iJwDvTac     (Snid.  J.o.) 

7.  11*^  T«v  TIOp'  'O^ifp^  iroAXd  OTl^u'oi'criif 
Aifcui',  in  three  books.     (Suid.  I.  c.) 

8.  ■Att««.'  Af4«oi'  ixiSaw,  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionaiy.  (Phot.  Zeitc  s.  v.  Sipipm;  Enalath. 
nd  Ham-  p.  1919.) 

9.  Affeis  'Ai^i^xov  kiU  'BpanKiayos.  {%mA.lc) 
lU.  n.pl  Wj'i«i3>'.  (Grammat.  in  Biblioth.  CoUUn. 

p.  597.) 

.  11.  Sx^Am  (il  tJ  toB  'HiJwiiTTdoi'et  iyx'v"""', 
are  etUI  extant  in  MSS.,  and  jiaie  been  transcribed 
by  the  schotiasC  commonly  printed  with  ilephaes- 
tion.     (SchDL«d/fe™<s.  p.387.) 

12.  ntpl  avvSiaem  hiyar.  (Longin.  irfjA 
H.  §  39.) 

13.  T*x"l  fijTopinii,  OP  H  manual  o£  rhetoric. 
(Schol.  ad  Heraujg.  p.  380.) 

14.  Eis  T^p  ^ropift^*'  'EpyoYei-oui,  of  wbioh 
aonie  extracta  are  atill  eilwit  ia  MS.  at  Vienna. 

16.  A  corainentarj  on  the  ProoeDiJiuo  of  PlatD-n 
Timaeus.  (Prodae,  w  THm.  pp.  10,  II,  10,  20,  21, 
S9,  60,  eS,  98.) 

16.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  Phaedou.  (Rnhn- 
ken,/.c.p.ll<.) 

.    17.  Htpl  dfix^e,  i,  e.  on  the  prindplea  of  tilings. 
(Poiphjr.  Vit.Fiol.  p.llB.) 
,    I S,  ntpl  riliOBS,   i.  e.   De  finibaa  ioaot-ttm  el 
malorsin;  the  excellent  introduction  to  it  is  pre- 
served in  PorphjTius'a  life  of  Plotinua  (p.  137). 

1 9.  ntfA  opHis,  or  on  natural  instinct.  (Por- 
phjr.  Vit.  P/atiii.  p.  120.) 

20.  'EiriffTO^^  'wpis  liv  'AfiMop,  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plotinus.     (Rulmken,  2.  a  p.  13.) 

.  21.  Uipl  Tijs  KmA  Uhdrava  Sunuea^i'qi,  Wat 
directed  agiunat  Amelias.     (Buhnken,  Lap.  13.) 

32.  njpl  i&ylSiSr.  Looginas  wrote  two 
works  nndof  this  title,  one  against  Plotinus,  and 
the  other  against  Porphyrins.  (Kubnken,  I.  c  ; 
Syrian,  ad  Aritlol.  Meiaphys.) 

23,  Iltpl  ifruxrit,  a  fragment  of  it  is  quoted  by 
Euaebius.  {Pi'mp-Mva3tg.xv.2\\  comp. Porphyr. 
ap.  Slob.  Edog.  Pbgs.  i.  p.  !09  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat. 
Polit.-p.i]5.) 

21.  ^OSaii^as  seems  to  hare  been  the  latest  of 
the  works  of  Longinua,  and  to  have  been  a  euiogy 
on  Odetiathue,  the  husband  of  Zenobia.  (Lihan. 
Bpisl.  998.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  treatise  rtpl  S'^os  is 
that  of  Fr.  BoboiteUo,  Base),  ISS4,  Ito.  The  nent 
important  edition  is  that  of  F.  Portus  (Geneva, 
1669,  8vo.),  which  forma  the  basis  of  all  eubaequent 


L0NGD3. 


eo6 


lofT. 


VVei 


e  of  O.  Langbanne  (Oxford, 
1 636, 1 638,  apd  1660,  8vo.)  ani  T.  Fabri  (Sabnur. 
1663,  Sto.).  In  1694  there  appeared  the  edition 
of  TolUus,  with  notes,  and  Latin  Uanslation  (Tra- 
jecL  ad  bben.  4to.):  it  was  followed  in  the  editions 
of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1710,  1718,  1730,  Bvo^  Mid 
Edinburgh,  173.^,  12mo.),  Pearce  (London,  1721, 
4to.,  1732,  8»o.,  and  often  reprinted),  and  N, 
Morns  (Leipaig,  ir6U-73,  %m.).  A  collection  of 
all  that  is  extant  of  Loneinne  was  published  by 


J.  Tbnpius,  with  notes  mid  emendations  by  Knhn- 
ken,  of  which  three  edilioua  were  printed  at  Oiford 
(1778,  1789,  and  1B06,  8yo.).  The  most  recent 
editions  are  tboee  of  B.  Weiske  (Leipsig.  1809, 
Bvo.)  and  A.  E.  Egger,  forming  yoL  i  of  the  Scrip- 
toram  Gram.  Nova  CoUeciio  (Paris,  1837,  Ifimo.). 
Compare  Ruhnkeri,  Dmfrtaiio  de  Vita  tt  Surip^ 
Longiuif  which  is  printed  in  Toupins  lutd  other 
editions  of  Longinos  ;  Sptijigberg,  de  Onatnenlario 
Dionysii  Oimii  Lojvfini  irtfA  S'^vvi  Si^posiiiOj  Up- 
sala,  1836,  Ito. ;  Weetermann,  Gesd.  der  Grieck 
Beredlsamk.  %  98,  notee  1—9.  [L.  S.] 

LONGI'NUS,  POMPEIUS,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  praetorian  troops,  was  deprived  of  his 
command  by  Nero  in  the  inppresaion  of  Ptso's 
conspiracy,  a.  n.  65.  He  ia  mentioned  agnm  as 
tribune,  and  one  of  Oalba's  friends,  when  the  prae- 
torian troops  were  deserting  to  Otho,  j,.  n.  69. 
(Tac.^«B.  XV.  71,/fi«i.  i.  31.) 

L0NGU8  (Arfryot),  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is 
believed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  centuiy  of  our  emt  Concerning 
his  history  nothing  is  known,  bnt  it  is  probable 
that  he  lived  at\er  the  time  of  Heliottoms,  tot  there 
ate  some  paasages  in  his  work  which  seem  to  bs 
imilfltionB  of  Heliodorus  of  Emesa.  Longus  is  one 
of  the  erotic  writers  whom  we  meet  with  at  the 
dote  of  ancient  and  the  beginning  of  middle  ago 
history.  His  work  bears  the  ^tle  nii/it-iKSi'  tup 
itoiii  AJupriv  Koi  XKitir,  or  in  Latin,  Paslin'olia 
de  Jtaplmide  tl  CMiie,  and  was  first  printed  at 
(1598,  4to),  with  various  readmgs,  by 


ColumI: 


[    and 


ilegsnt  prose,  but  ia  not  free  I 
embellishments  peculiar  to  that  age.  A  very  good 
edition  is  that  of  Jungeimann  ( Hanan,  1605,  Svo.), 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  short  notes.  Among 
tho  more  recent  editions  we  may  mention  tiiose  of 
B.  G.  L.  Boden  (Lips.  1777.  Bvo^  with  a  Lat. 
nansL  and  notes),  VUloison  (Paris,  1778,  2  vols. 
8vo.  and  Ito.,  with  a  very  much  improved  text), 
Miticherlich  (Bipont.  1794,  8vo^  printed  together 
with  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon,  and  a  Lat.  transl. 
of  both),  G.  H.  Schaefer  (Lips.  1303,  Svo.),  F. 
Pasaow(Lipa.  1811,  ISmo^ with  aGennan  transl.), 
and  of  E.  Seller  <  Lips.  1 843,  8vo.).  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  Longus  by  G.  Thornley, 
London,  lfiS7.  Bvo.  (L.  S.J 

LONGUS,  L.  ATI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the  first 
threu  consular  tribunes,  elected  B.  c.  441.  In 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  auspices,  be  and  his 
colle^uea  reagned,  and  consuls  were  appointed  in 
their  stead.     (Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionvs.  xi.  61.) 

LONGUS,  CA'SSIUS,  piaefect  of  tlie  camp, 
whom  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  a.  D.  69,  chose  as 
one  of  .their  leadera  in  the  mutiny  agansi  Alienus 
Caecina,  when  he  prematmely  declared  for  Vespa- 
sian.    (Tac.  Hitrt  iii.  U.) 

LONGUS,  CONSI'DIUS.    [Conbidius,  No. 

LONGUS,  C.  DUI'LIUS,  consuhir  tidbune 
B.C  399,  with  five  colleagnea.  (Liv.  V.  13;Diod. 
xiv.  54 ;  Fasti  Capitol.) 

LONGUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  one  of  Uie  most  in- 
timata  frienda  of  Tiberius,  and  the  only  one  of  the 

Augustus  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  his  court. 
On  bis  death  in  A.  D.  23,  Tiberms  honoured  him, 
although  he  was  s  novus  homo,  with  a  censor** 
funeral,  and  other  distinctions.  (Tae.  A^m.  iv.  15.)' 
LONGUS,  L.  MA'NLIUS  VULSO.  [VotBO.! 


ogle 


BOf!  LONGUS. 

LONGUS,  L,  MU'SSIDIUS,  not  ment 

by  anciont  wriUCB,  but  whose  name  &eqneiitly 

~"      "  '"""      "IS  of  Juliaa  Caesar  and  the  1 


LONGUS,  SEMPRCNIUS.  1.  Tj.  Sem- 
pRONius  C.  V.  C.  N.  LoNGUs,  CDns\il  with  p.  Coi- 
neliaa  Sdpjo  B.  c  218,  tba  first  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Sicaly  was  aeaigned  to  him  as  his 
ptOYJnce,  since  the  Bomana  did  not  dream  that 
Hannibd  woald  be  able  to  cross  the  Alp,  and 
inTBde  Italy  itaelt  SemproniuB  accardingly  croeaed 
over  to  Sicily,  and  began  to  prosecuto  the  war 
against  the  Cartbagmians  with  vigour.  Ho  con- 
quered the  ishuid  of  MeKla,  which  was  held  by  a 
Cartha^nian  force,  and  on  his  return  to  Lilybaeum 
-was  preparing  to  go  in  search  ef  the  onemy^  fleet, 
which  was  ciuieing  off  the  norlhem  coast  ef  Sicily 
and  Italy,  when  he  was  summoned  to  join  his  col- 
league in  Italy,  ID  order  to  oppose  Hannibal     As 

through  the  Adriatic,  and,  accordingly,  be  crossed 
OTcr  the  straits  of  Mesaana  with  his  troops,  aiid  ui 
forty  years  marched  through  the  whole  length  of 
Italy  to  Aritninum.  From  this  place  he  efiected  a 
junctiou  with  his  colleague,  who  was  posted  on  the 
hillson  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia.  As  Senipronius 
was  eager  for  an  engagement,  and  Hannitel  was 
no  less  aiuions,  a  general  battle  soon  ensued,  in 
which  the  Honians  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  two  consuls  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Pkcenlia.  {Liv.  iiri.  6,  17,  Sl—BS ; 
Po^'b.  iii.  40,  41,  eO— 75;  Appian,  JbbS.  6,  7.) 
■  tjempronins  Ltaigus  afterwards  commanded  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  defeated  Hanno  [Hanno, 
No.  IS]  near  Grumentum  in  Lucania,  B.C.  21S. 
<  Lir.  iiiii.  87.)  He  was  decemvir  sacris  feciun- 
dis,  and  died  B.  c,  2ia     (Liv.  xivii.  6.) 

.    2.    'fl.    SBMPOONIUS  Tl.  F.  C.  N.   LoNQTIS,   GOTl 

of  the  preceding,  seems  to  have  been  elected  de- 
cemvir aacris  feciundis  in  place  of  his  father  in  B.C. 
2 1 0,  and  likewise  sngnr  in  the  same  year,  in  place 
of  T.  Otiicilius  Crassns.  Livy  (xxvii.  6j  spealis 
of  the  augur  and  decemvir  as  711  iSem/JroBiMs  71/ 
Zoigus  !  and  though  it  is  rather  strange  that  he 
should  have  obtained  the  auguiste  bef^  he  had 
held  any  of  the  higher  magistracies,  yet  we  must 

following  notice,  since  Livy  pves  his  name  with 
so  much  accuracy,  and  we  know  of  no  one  else  of 
the  same  name  at  this  time.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.  c  210,  cunile  aedile  B,  c,  197,  and  in 
the  same  year  one  of  the  triumviri  for  establishing 

E laces  in  Italy  ;  praetor  B.  c  196,  with  Sardinia  as 
is  province,  which  was  conynued  to  him  another 
year!  and  consul  B.C.  191  with  P.  Comellns  Scipio 
AfricanuB.  In  his  consulship  he  assisted  as  triumvir 
in  founding  the  colon  jea  which  had  been  determined 
upon  in  B.C.  197,  and  he  fought  against  the  Boii 
with  doubtful  success.  In  the  year  after  bis  con- 
sulship, B.  c  193,  he  served  as  legale  to  the  conaii! 
L.  Goroellns  Merula,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
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Boii,  and  in  B.C.  191  he  served  as  legate  to  the 
consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  campaign  gainst 
Antiochus  in  Greece.  In  B.  a  184  he  was  an  un- 
Buccessfui  candidate  for  the  censorship.  (Liv.  xixi. 
20,  xJtxil  27,  29,  xiinii.  24,  28,  43,  xijriv.  42, 
45,  46,  47,  XXXV.  6,  ixivi.  22,  xx:dx.  40.)  Ha 
died  B.C  174.    (Liv.  ili.  21.) 

3.  C.  Sguprontus  Longus  was  elected  de- 
cemvir sacris  &ciondis  in  the  place  of  TL  Sem- 
pronius  Longus  [No.  2],  who  died  in  the  great 
pestilence  B,  e.  174.  (Liv.  xli.  31.)  He  may  have 
'  een  a  son  of  No.  2,  and  thus  succeeded  his  fether 

I  the  priestly  office. 

4.  P.  asMPBONius  LoNQUB,  piaetor  B.  c.  1B4, 
btained   Further  Spain  as  his  province.    (Liv. 


LONGUS,' SULPI'CIUS.  1,  Q.  Sulficiuh 
Longus,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  £.  o.  390,  the 
year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  He 
is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  in  the  legends  of 
the  period,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  tribune 


who 


ade  the 


with  I 


ithdrawal  of  his  troops.  (Lit.  v.  SG,  47,  46  j 
Died.  liv.  110  ;  Macrob.  Satam.  i.  16.) 

2.  C.  SuLFictus  Skb.  p.  Q.  n.  Longus,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  a  distinguished  com- 
mander in  the  war  against  the  Samnitea.  He  was 
consul  for  the  first  time,  B.  c.  337.  with  P.  Aelius 
Paetus  ;  for  the  second  time,  m  B.  c  323,  inth  Q. 
Anllas  Cerjetanus ;  and  for  the  third  trnie,  B  c, 
314,  with  M.  Peetelins  Libo  In  the  last  year 
Sulpicius,  with  his  coUesgne  Poetehus,  gained  a 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites  not 
far  from  Candium ;  bnt  it  appears  lirom  the  Tri- 
umphal Fasti  that  Sulpicius  alone  triumphed  {Liw 
viiL  15,  37,  ix.  24—27  ;  Diod  xvu.  17,  iviii.  26, 
nix.  73.)  It  is  conjectured  from  a  low  letters  of 
the  Capilolme  Fasti,  which  are  mutilated  in  this 
year,  that  Sulpicius  was  censor  in  B. C  319;  and 
we  know  irom  the  Capitaline  Fasti  that  he  was 
dictator  in  B.C313. 

LONGUS,  M'.  TU'LLIUS,  consul,  B.C  600, 
with   8er.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus  in  the 

ith  year  of  the  republic.      For  the  e 


s,No. 


TuUius  died  ii 


year  of  office.     (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  v 
Zonal,  vii.  13  ;  Cic.  Brvl.  16.) 

LONGUS,  VE'LIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
known  to  us  from  a  treatise  De  OrOagropiiii,  still 
eiOant.  He  was  older  than  Charisius,  who  refers 
to  his  writmgs  twice ;  tirat  (i.  18.  g  2)  to  some 
work  of  which  the  tithi  has  not  been  preserved, 
and  afterwards  (ii.  9.  g  4)  to  notes  on  the  second 
book  of  the  Aeneid.  In  a  third  reference  (ii.  1 S. 
J  149)  to  certain  observations  on  Lucretius,  his 

Vii^l  is  mentioned  by  Maorobins  {Sat  iii.  6)  as  if 
it  were  one  of  the  earlier  compilaHons  of  this  dass 
[hone  muhi  aUi  eommeffiaioret  secatt  gmit).  Is  no- 
ticed by  Servius  also  (Ad  Virg.  Aat.  x.  145),  and 
in  the  collectinn  of  scholiasts  upon  Virgil  published 
by  Mai  at  Milan  in  ISlfi  from  a  Verona  palimp- 
sest.    (Suringar,  Hist.  Sdmliast.  Lot.  p.  1B4.) 

The  Zte  OrBiogTaphia  was  broi^ht  to  laht  by 
George"  MeruS  and  published  by  Fulvius  Uranus 
in  his  "Notae  ad  M.  Varronem  de  He  Rustjea," 
Bto.  Rom.  1687.  It  will  be  Ibiuid  in  the  "  Gram- 
maticae  Latinae  Auctores  Anfiqni  "  of  Putschius, 
410.  Hanov.  1605,  p.  22U— 2239.         [W.  R.] 

LOPHON,  one  of  the   statuaries,  who  madp 


LUCANUS. 
{Pi;ii.«-.  M  iisiv.  8.  B.19.  §34;  tha  conun, 
editions  have  Zeopi™.)  [P.  S-j 

LOTIS,  a  iiymiih,  who  in  her  escape  from  the 
enilicuces  of  Piiapns  was  melamoiphoaed  into  a 
tree,  called  after  hec  Lolis.  (Ov.  Met.  in.  347, 
&0.)  [L.  S.] 

LffXlAS  (M'^O.  a  aumame  of  ApoUo,  which 
ia  derived  by  some  from  hiainlticateandambigimm 
omclea  (^ofa),  but  it  is  unquestionably  cooiiecled 
with  the  verb  Myi"-,  and  describes  the  god  aa  the 
prophet  or  interpreter  of  Zens.  (Herod,  i.  91,  viiL 
136 ;  AeachyL  Ehm,  19  ;  Arisloph.  Plvt.  0  ;  Eu- 
stath.  (Kii/om.p.794  ;  Macrob,  Stl.i.  17.)  [L.S.] 
LOXO  (Aojui),  a  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of 
the  Hyperborean  miudene,  who  biMUght  the  worebip 
of  ArienQs  to  Delos,  whence  it  is  also  used  as  a 
surname  of  Artemis  herself.  (CaUim.  Hgmn.  m 
DA  293  i  NonnuB,  Dianys.  v.  p.  168 ;  cminp. 
Spanheira,  nd  Ck:Uim.  I.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

LUA,  also  called  Lua  mater  or  Lua  Satumi,  one 
of  the  early  Italian  diviuitiaa,  whoaB  worehip  waa 
forgotten  m  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she  waa 
no  other  than  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ;  but  all  wa 
know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a  defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  M  a  aacrifice,  with  a  view  to  avert  puniahr 
ment  or  any  other  calamity.  (Liv.  viii.  I,  idv.  33  ; 
GellioB,  xiii.  23  ;  VaiTo,  de  Una.  Lai.  I'ai.  S6,  with 
Mailer's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

_  LUCA'NUS,  M.  ANNAEUS.  The  abort  no. 
ticesof  tFiiapoet  in  common  circulation,  auch  aa  that 
jffefiied  to  the  edition  of  Weise,  although  par- 
ticularly meagre,  contain  a  series  of  statements  many 
of  which  rest  upon  very  uncertain  evidence,  while 
the  longer  hlographiea,  such  as  that  of  Nisard,  are 
almoat  purely  woriia  of  imagination.  In  ordei:  that 
we  maybe  enabled  to  separate  those  portions  of  the 
narrative  which  admit  ot  satisfactory  proof  from 
those  wbi       are  d    b  ctitioua,   tve  must 

eiamine  o  m  lals  and  cl  sa  them  acconiiiig  to 
their  qua! 

I.  The  ac  co  ected  m  the  writii^s  of  Sta- 
tins, Martia  nal,  T  ns,  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle  as  ni  ed  b  ome  and  Sidonius 
Apollinari    ra  ece      d      th  confidence.    Ac- 

ef  Cordova ,  his  father  was  L.  Annaeus  Mellk, 
a  man  of  equestrian  rank  and  high  .considera- 
tion, who,  satisfied  with  amassing  a  large  fortune 
by  acting  as  agent  for  the  imperial  revenues 
(jirocaralor),  did  not  seek  the  same  distinction  in 

brothers  M.  Seneca  and  Junius  OalUo.  The  talents 
of  the  snn  developed  themselves  at  a  very  early 
age  and  exdted  such  warm  and  general  admiration 

brook  competition,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  the  fiery 
young  Spaniard  embarked  in  the  famous  conspiracy 
of  Piao,  waa  betrayed,  and,  by  a  promise  of  pardon, 
was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  turn  informer. 
In  order  to  excuse  the  hesitation  ho  had  at  first 
displayed,  and  to  prove  Uie  absolute  sincerity  of 
hia  repentance,  he  began  by  denouncing  his  own 
motlier  Acilia  {or  AliliaX  and  then  revealed  the 
rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But  he 
receiveda  traitor's  reward.  After  the  more  impor- 
tant victims  !iad  been  despatched,  the  emperor 
issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  his  poetical 
rival  who,  finding  escape  hopelsas,  caused  his  veins 
to  be  opened.     When,  from  the  capid  effusion  of 
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blood,  he  felt  h 
while  still  relair 
to  recoQection  and  began  to  repeat  aloud  some 
veraes  which  he  had  once  composed  descriptive  of 
a  vrounded  aoldier  perishing  by  a  like  death,  and 
with  Cbcee  lines  upon  his  lips  expired  (a.  d.  SS). 
The  ibllowing  inscription  which,  if  genuine,  seems 
to  have  been  a  tribute  to  his  memory  proceeding 
from  the  prince  himself,  was  preserved  nt  no  dis- 
tant period  in  one  of  the  Roman  churches : — 


From  the  birthday  ode  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, addreesed  to  his  widow  Polla  Argenlai'ia, 
by  Statius,  we  gatlier  that  his  earliest  poem  was 
on  the  death  of  Hector  and  the  recovery  of  his 
body  by  Priam ;  the  second,  on  the  descent  of 
Orplieus  lo  the  infernal  regions  ;  the  third  on  the 
burning  of  Rome  ;  the  fourth,  an  address  lo  his 
wife  ;  the  last,  the  Pharsalia  ;  there  ia  also  an  al- 
lusion lo  the  success  whlcii  attended  hia  casays  in 


exclusively  Co  grave  and  dignified  themes.  (Stat. 
SUv.  a.  ftset.  and  Cana.  7;  Mailial,  .Sp.  i.  61,vii. 
21,  22,  33,  s.  64,  xiv.  194  ;  Jnv.  vii.  79 ;  Tac 
Ana.  zv.  49,  5G,  70,  xvl  17  j  comp,  Diaiog.  de 
O'-ai.  20;  Hieron.  is  C/ms.  Essd>.  n.  2080; 
Sidom  ApoHin.  s,  233,  xiiii.  166  ;  ■WecnsdorB; 
Poet  Lot.  Mia.  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  B87.) 

II.  in  a  short  trumpery  fragment  entitled  "  Vita 
Lncani,"  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  and  which  may  be 
an  eitiact  from  the  treatise  of  that  grammarian, 
"  De  Claris  Pootia,"  we  are  told  that  Lucan  made 
hia  first  public  appearance  by  reciting  at  the  quin- 
qnenniol  games  ias  praises  ot  Nero,  who  ranked 
him  among  his  chosen  friends,  and  iMsed  him  to 
the  quaeatorship.  This  good  understanding,  iiow- 
ever,  was  short-lived,  and  tha  courtly  bard  having 
been,  as  he  conceived,  insulted  by  his  patron,  from 
that  time  forward  seized  every  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him  in  the  most  bitter  lampoons,  and 
eventually  took  a  lead  in  the  plot  which  proved 
the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  associates. 

III.  Another  "Vita  Lncani,"  sjud  to  be  "Ex 
CommentarioAntiqBiasimo,"  but  which  can  scarcely 
he  regarded  as  possessing  much  weight,  furnishes 
sundry  additiond  particulars.  It  sets  forth  that 
he  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  Nov.  A.  a.  S9,  that  he 
was  conveyed  from  his  naUva  country  lo  Rome 
when  only  eight  years  old,  that  his  education  was 

tho  day,  that  he  gave  proofs  of  eitraordinary  pie- 
coclty,  attracted  the  attention  of  Nero,  and  while 
yat  almost  a  boy  was  admitted  into  the  senate, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  tha  quaestorahip,  that  he 
exhibited  in  that  capacity  gladiatorial  ^ows,  and 
was  soon  after  invested  with  a  priesthood,  that 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  Nero  by  defeating  him 
and  carrying  off  tha  prize  with  his  Orpheus,  in  a 
poatical  contest  at  the  quinquennial  games,  in  con' 
sequence  of  which  he  was  prohibited  fi^om  writing 
poetry  or  pleading  at  tha  bar ;  that,  seeking  re- 
venge, he  found  death,  and  perished  on  tha  laat. 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  6£,  in  the  26tb  year  of  hia  i^e.1. 
Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  hia  works,  many  of  i'aa 
names  being  evidently  corrupt ;  BiaeoH,  Sutama- 
lia.  (htaicamon  (probably  Calaeausmoi,  i.  e,  Kvra. 
rfi6s).  Suhmrum  X.  Tragoedla  Medea  imper- 
^  Salliaie    Fabulae  XI T.    ffippaaala  prosa 
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oraiioDe  in  Oclaeium  Sugittaiu,  et  pro  eo  De  heendio 
tti^  (words  wliich  it  has  been  propoBf^d-to  teduce 
lo  sense  by  reading  Hypomnamaia  prosa  oruiione 
in  Odavium  SagiUana,  el  pro  eo  Dedamaiioses — De 
ineendio  urbis).  Ejnsfoluritia  em  Chwipa^ia, 

At  ta  the  accutncj  of  the  above  list  it  ia  Impos- 
Bihle  to  ofler  even  an  opinion;  bnt  it  is  coufinnedto 
a  certnin  extent,  at  leaat,  by  an  old  scholiaat  upon 
StaUue,  generally  known  as  Latatiua,  who  quotes 
some  lines  from  the  lUiKoa  (adSlal.  T^eb.  iiL  64], 
and  vi.  332),  bcsidea  which  he  givea  two  heia- 
metets  from  u  piece  which  lie  tenna  CaftigoitiHin  (mi 
Slat  TM.  in.  434).  ,  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  pnblic  defeat  austmned  1^  Ni  "  '    • 

been  repealed  again  and  again  wi 
pression  of  distrust,  and  baa  afibrded  the  subject  of 


S  pctt 


classical  aatbaritles,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
account  given  by  the  compiler  of  the  Ufe  attiibuted 


id  headstrong,  much  le 


ould  e 


-formed  the  project  of  engi^ng  sericosly  in 
liat  where  suooess  was  ruin.  That  no  snch  evem 
'look  place  nnder  the  circnmalances  repreaented 
abovo,  can  be  proved  from  history,  for  the  quin- 
queniual  competition  (gaaiqaeiiiiale  cerlaToen  — 
tripleXf  msBieamy  ^^nfcum,  eqaentrv)  instituted  by 
Nero,  and  called  from  him  Neronia,  was  held  for 
the  first  time  a.  n.  6D,  when,  as  we  hi«  expressly 
inlbrmed  by  Suetonius,  "  caiininis  Latjni  coronam, 
de  qua  honestissinms  qnisque  contenderat  ipsonun 
consensu  concesaam  silii  recepit,"  woids  which  in- 
dicate most  clearly  the  amoont  of  opposition  offered 
by  these  mock  antagonists  ;  the  second  celebration 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  death  of  Pise  and 
his  confederates  (Tac  .4BR.xiv.3D,ivi.4  |  Sueton. 
JVei-.12,comp.21i  Dion  Cass.  lii.  21).  Inall  pro- 
bability the  fable  arose  from  an  obscure  expieasion 
in  the  GenelhliucoB  of  E^tatius  (v.  58),  which,  al- 
thongh  hard  to  eiplain,  certainly  affords  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  structuie  which  has  been 

Ths  only  extant  production  of  Lucan  ia  an  heroic 
poem,  in  ten  books,  entitled  Pianalia,  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  Caeaac  and 
Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events,  conunencing 
with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being  arranged  in 
legular  chronologicaJ  order.  The  tenth  book  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  narrative  breaks  off  Bbrnptly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war,  but  we  know 
not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  or  whether 
the  author  never  completed  hii  task.  The  whole 
of  what  we  now  possess  was  certiunly  not  composed 
at  the  eame  time,  for  the  different  parlii  do  not  by 
any  means  bieathe  the  same  spirit.  In  the  earUer 
portions  we  lind  liberal  sen^ments  eipressed  in 
very  moderate  lerma,  accompanied  by  open  and 
Inmost  fulsome  flattery  of  Nero  ;  but,  aa  wa  pro- 
ceed, the  blessings  of  freedom  are  more  and  more 
loudly  piochumed,  and  the  invectives  against  ty- 
ranny are  couched  ia  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  e^nperor.  Whether 
tills  remarkable  change  of  tone  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  giaduid  development  of  the  evil  passions 
of  the  prince,  who  excited  the  brightest  hopes 
at  the  outset  of  his  re^,  or  wheUier  it  arose 
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nation  we  may  adopt,  it  is  imposMble  lo  believe 
that  the  work  was  published  ontiie  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  and  it  appears  ahnost  certain 
that  it  never  received  his  last  corrections. 

A  remarkable  diversity  of  opmion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Lucan.  The  earlier  critics 
assuming  the  attitude  of  contending  advocates,  ab- 
surdly exaggerate  and  unreasonably  depreciate  his 
powers.  And  jet  great  defects  and  great  beauties 
are  obvious  to  the  impartial  observer.  We  find 
almost  every  qiuiJity  requisite  lo  form  a  great  poet, 
but  the  action  of  each  is  clogged  and  the  effect 
neutralised  by  some  grievous  perverHty.  We  dis^ 
cover  vast  power,  high  enthusiasm,  burning  energy, 
copious  diction,  lively  imagination,  great  learning, 
a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of  tiiought,  deep  reflec- 
tion and  pohtical  wisdom ;  but  the  power  being 
ill  governed,  communicates  a  jarring  irregularity  to 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  piece,  the  enthusiasm 
under  no  control  runs  wild  into  extravagant  tolty, 
the  language  flows  in  a  strong  and  copious  bnt  tu> 
bid  stream ;  the  leeming  is  disfigured  by  pedantic 
display  ;  the  imagination  of  the  poet  exhausts  itself 
in  fur-fotched  conceits  and  unnatural  umiles  ;  the 
philosophic  maxims  obtruded  at  unBcaBonable  mo- 

we  distinctiy  perceive  throughout  vigorous  genius 
struggling,  but  in  vain,  against  the  paralysing  in- 
fluence of  B  corrupt  system  of  mental  culture  and  a 
depraved  standard  of  national  taste. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Lucan  was  printed  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Aleria,  fbl. 
U69,  and  two  impreasiona,  which  have  no  date 
and  no  name  of  place  or  printer,  are  set  down  by 
biblii^raphars  next  in  order.  Some  improvements 
were  made  by  Aldus,  8vo.  Tenet.  1502,  1615, 
but  the  first  really  critical  editions  are  those  of 
Pulmannus,  16mo,  Antv.  1664,  1577,  1592.  The 
text  was  gradually  purilied  by  the  labours  of  Ber^ 
mannus,  8vo.  Lips.  1584, 1689  (  of  Grotius,  8vo. 
Antv.  I614,and  Lug.  Bat.  1626  ;  of  Cortiua.  Bvo. 
Lips.  17-26  J  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1738  ; 
of  Burmann.  4to.  Leid.  1740  ;  of  Bentiey,  4to. 
Strawberry  Hill,  1760  ;  of  Henouard,  fol,  Paris, 
1795  ;  of  Illycinns,  Vindoh.  4fo.  18!I  ;  of  C.  Fr. 
Weber,  8vo.  Lips.  1821—1031 ;  and  of  Weise, 
Ovo.  Lipa.  1836. 

Of  these  the  editions  of  Oiulendorp  and  Bur- 

the  latter,  but  the  most  useful  for  aU  practical  pu> 
poses  is  that  of  Weber,  which  contuna  an  ample 
collection  of  Scholia  and  commentaries,  a  disserta- 

and  various  other  odminicula ;  a  fourth  volume, 
hoivever,  is  required  to  complete  the  work,  and  is 
intended  to  conliun  remarks  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Lucan,  an  account  of  the  editions  and  fn^ments, 
complete  indices,  and  other  aids. 

A  aupplement  to  the  Pharsalia,  in  soven  backs, 
by  Thomas  May,  being  a  translation  into  Latin  of 
an  English  supplement  appended  to  his  metrical 
translation,  was  published  at  Leyden  in  16S0,  and 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Amsterdam  edd.  of 
1658, 1669. 

The  first  book  of  the  Phflrsnlla  was  rendered 
into  English,  line  for  line,  by  Christopher  Motlow, 
4to.Lond.  1600,  the  whole  poem  by  Arthur  Gorges, 
4to.  Lend.  1614,  and  by  Thomas  May,  12mo. 
Lond.  1627.  The  latter  was  reprinted  in  1631, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  subject  until  the  deatb 
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of  Jiitiui  Caesar,  and  although  prf-emmently  dull, 
Euems  to  have  been  populaifforit  pasBed  through  a 


Of  cite  numeroas  French  tninakUoiis,  that  of 
QniUHiune  de  Brebeuf,  4W,  Paris,  1654—1655, 
lni]g  enjujvd  great  repulstion,  and,  notwithEtandiilg 
the  censures  of  Boikau,  still  linds  idmuers.  The 
prose  Teraion  of  Marmonle!,  2  vols.  Bvo.  Paris, 
J  76^,  ia  in  ev^ry  way  delestdbl^. 

The  German  metrical  translations  of  L.  von 
Seckendorff,  Bvo.  Leip.  1696,  and  of  G  W.  von 
Borcli.  Svo.  Halle,  1719,  are  not  highly  esteemed, 
and  that  in  prose  by  F.  L.  Hans,  8m  Mannheim, 
1782,  is  atoiost  as  bad  as  Marmonlel-s.     [W.  B.] 

LUCA'NUS,  OCELLUS.    [Ocellus.] 

LUCa;nU8,  TERE'NTIUS.  According  tc 
the  life  of  the  comic  poet,  Terence,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Snelonina,  P.  Tei  ' '  ' 
ivae  the  nnme  of  the  Romsn  senate 
Terence  y 
hiro.     {Cc 

A  painler  of  the  name  of  C.  Ti 
IS  tueulioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
There  are  several  coins  of  the  Terentiagens  extan^ 
bearing  the  legend  c  teb.  lvc  L  e.  C.  TecentJni 

not  know.     A  specimen  of  one  is  given  below :  the 


LUCCEIU&      1    A  Roman  general,  who, 
conjunction  with  the  praetor  C  CoELOnins,  defeated 
the   Sammies   m  the  Social  war,  B.C  S9     (Li 
i>i(,  76.)     [CovMNius,  No  2] 

2.  Q.  LiicCEius,  of  RheginiD,  a  witness  again 
Vertrs,  (Cic  Fefy.  v.  64.) 

3.  LucoBius,  M.  F,  a  correspondent  of  Cicer 
B,  c.  50,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  aristocracy 
(ad  Alt.  V.  21.  %  13),  must  be  dietuignished  from 
L.  Lucceina,  Q.  f.,  the  historian  [No.  4].  "" 
fdlowing  passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  the  na 
Lacceins  occurs  without  any  praenomen,  a] 
felted  by  Orelli  (Onom.  IWtvoL  U,  p.  S6I)l 
fi>rmer  of  the  two  (ad  ^«.  v.  20.  g  8,  vi.  1.  §  23, 
vii.  3.  §  6). 

4.  L.  LuccEius,Q.  F.  the  historian,  was  an  old 
friend  and  neighbour  of  Cicero.  Hia  name  fre 
quently  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  Cicera' 
correspondence  with  Atticus,  with  whom  Lucceius 
had  quarrelled  for  some  reason  o;  aiiother.  Cicer 
attempted  to  reunite  his  two  friends,  but  Lucceiu 


(Cic  ad 

gry  with  Atticus  thi 

""res.   itm-^ 

the  would  not  listen 
that  M.  Sallastius 
olved  in  the  quarrel. 
6,  10.  §  2,  11.  %  i. 

InB.c.6SLi 
latter  had  Med 

coeius  accused  Catiline,  after  the 
n  his  application  for  the  consulship. 

LUCCEiUS;  80S 

The  speeches  which  he  delivered  against  Catiline, 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Asconius,  who  charac- 
terises Lucceius  as  an  orator,  parntui  ej-adilusque 
(Ascon.  in  Tog.  Coml.  pp.  92,  93,  ed.  OreUi).  In 
B.  c.  60  he  became  a  candidate  for  tlie  consulship, 
along  with  Julius  Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support 
him  in  his  canvass,  on  the  understanding  that 
Luccuns,  who  was  very  wealthy,  should  promise 
money  to  the  electors  in  their  mutual  names  ;  but 
he  lost  his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy asing  every  effort  to  bring  in  Sibalui,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Caeeai's  influence  (Suet  Cacs.  1 9  ; 
Cic.odJK.il7.gn,ii.l.§9).  Lucceius  seeBi» 
now  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  liteiature.  He  was  chieHy  ei> 
gaged  in  the  composiUon  of  a  contempoianeous 
history  of  Borne,  commencing  with  the  Social  or 
Marsic  war.  In  B.C.  £5  he  had  nearly  finished 
the  history  of  the  Social  and  of  the  first  Civi!  war, 
when  Cicero,  whose  impatience  to  have  his  own 
deeds  celebrated  would  not  allow  him  to  wiut  till 
Lucceius  arrived  at  the  history  of  his  consulship, 
wrete  a  most  urgent  and  etaboiste  letter  to  his 
friend,  presMng  him  to  suspend  the  thread  of  his 
history,  and  to  devote  aseparote  work  to  the  period 
from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment.  In  this  letter  (atlFam.  v.  12),  which 
Cicere  himself  calls  mUdebeOa  (ad  Att.  iv.  6.  g  4), 
and  which  is  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  in  the 
whole  of  hia  coitespondence,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  esk  Lucceius,  on  accoimt  of  his  friendship  and 
lovB  for  him,  to  say  more  m  hia  favour  than  truth 
would  wariaat  (^uac^urrt  eUant,  qitavt  cotjodet 
reridH,  largian),  and  to  apeak  in  higher  terms  of 
the  events  than  he  might  perhupa  think  they  de- 
aerved  (nt  orsea  vehemenUiit  eiiam  qiiam  fotiasse 
tenlis) ;  and  he  concludes  by  remarking  that  if 
Lucceius  refuses  him  his  request,  he  shall  he 
obliged  to  write  the  history  himself.  Lucceius 
promised  compliance  with  his  request,  and  the  book 
which  Cicero  sent  to  Lucceius  hyroeansof  Atljcas, 
shortly  afterwards,  probably  contained  materiali 
tor  the  work-  (Cic.  ad  AU.'}y.  11.  g  3).  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Cicere,  anxious  to  conciliate 
Lucceius  in  every  possible  way,  spoke  of  him  in 
public  in  hia  oration  for  Caelius  as  sasrfimiHBJ 
homo  at^ue  mtefferriiniie,  as  ille  mr,  Hia  humiadtate 
jtraeditjis^  Utis  sktdHst  iUis  artibut  atqae  doetrwa 
(cc.  21,  22)  i  but  it  would  seem  that  Lucceius 
never  produced  the  much-wished-for  work. 

In  E.  c  55  Lucceina  went  to  Sardmia  (Cic,  ad 
Qu.  Fr.  ii  6.  §  2)  ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  warinac  49,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pom- 
pey,  with  whom  be  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy: Pompey  was  in  the  hahit'of  consulting 
him  during  the  course  of  the  war  un  all  important 
matters  (Caes.  B.  C,  iii.  18  ;  Cic  ad  Ail.  ii.  I.g  3, 
11.  §  3).  Lucceius  was  snbsequently  pardoned 
by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Knme,  where  ho  con- 
Hnued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero; 
and  when  the  latter  lost  his  beloved  daughter 
Tnllia  in  B.  c.  45,  Lucceius  sent  him  a  letter  of 
condolence  (Cic.  ad  Fata.  v.  13).  He  probably 
died  soon  afterwards,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
again  in  Cicero's  correspondence. 

6.  C.  LuccKiDs  C.  f.  HiRuus,  of  the  Pupinian 
tribe  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.  J  5),  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.  c  53,  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be 
created  dictator,  and  was  in  conssquence  very 
nearly  deprived  of  his  of&ce  (Cic  adQ)i.Fr.  iiu 
B.  M,  9.  §  3  !  Pint-  Pofp.  5*.  where  he  is 
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ermiieoualy  called  Ludlme).  In  fi.  c.  52  he  wa^  » 
cnndidate  with  CiceTo  fbr  the  augulship,  Hnd  m 
the  following  year  e.  candidate  with  M,  Caelins  for 
the  aedileship,  bnt  he  tailed  in  both  ;  Hnd  (u  he  was 
thus  oppoGed  both  to  Cicero  and  his  ftiend,  he  is 
called  in  their  coirespendenee,  Ifittus,  "  the  stam- 
merer." When  Giooro  wished  to  obtain  a  tri- 
Aimph  on  account  of  the  Bnccesses  he  Ijad  gained  in 
CiHcia,  be  endeavonred  to  Itecome  reconciled  ta  Luo 
ceius,  and  his  name  frequently  occurs  !□  Cicero's 
corceapondenca  at  that  period.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iL 
10.'g  1,  viii.  2.  g  2,  3.  3  1,  9.  S  1,  Jl.  i  2,  ad  Alt. 
rii.  1.  g§  7,  8.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  infi.  c.  49, 
J!  irrua  joined  Pompey,  and  was  stationed  with  a 
tuililsr^  fan»  la  northern  Itaij',  but,  like  the  othi 
Pompeian  commanders,  was  deaened  by  his  ow 
troops  (Caes.  B.d.  i  5,  where  Laefaam  U  the 
%caB  raiding  inalead  of  Uleilleia ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
All.  viii.  11.  A.).  He  was  subsequently  eent  by 
Pompey  as  ambassador  lo  Orodes,  king  of  Parthin, 
to  endeavonr  to  gain  his  assistance  fof  the  aris'' 

thian  king ;  and  when   Pompey's  officers,  belt 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,        "  '     ■'    ■  ■ 


flsigning  tho  i 


(Caes.  B.  C.  Hi.  B2 
pardoned  by  Caesai 


<  of  the  E 


le,  then 


t   dispute  whether   Hirrus  should   be 


after  1 


ii,  2). 


The  C.  HiiTias  ment 
by  Pliny  {H.  N.  ix.  BS.  8.  Bl)  and  Vairo  (fl,«, 
iii.   17),  as  the  ficst  person  who  had  sea-w 
•lock-ponds  for  lampreys,  and  who  sent  some  tl 
Bands  of  them  to  Caesar  for  his  triumphal  banqi 
is  most  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
"though  he  is  spoken  of  aaa  sepamte  person  under 
AiRKius.       It   would   likewise  appear   that  the 
MirUm,  whom  Appian  saya  (S,  O.  iv.  43,  84)  was 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.  c  43,  and  who 
fled  to  Sex.  Fompey  in  Sicily,  is  a  ^ss  reading 

6.  Ck.  Luccsids,  a  friend  of  D.  Brutus,  B.  c. 
U.     {(Scad  Alt.  >iyi.S.§d.) 

7.  P.  LtTCGBius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  recom- 
mended by  him  to  Q.  Cornifeins,  B,0.  48.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xli.  35,  A.  g  6,  30.  g  6.) 

LUCEIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus,  VoL  I. 
p.  94,  a. ;  compare  Vol.  I.  p.  93,  a.] 

LUCrRItlS,  LUCE'RIA,  also  ia«(nM  and 
Laretia,  that  is,  the  giver  of  light,  occur  as  sur- 
names of  Jnpiter  and  Juno.  According  to  Servlus 
(ad  A^  ii.  G70)  the  niune  was  used  especially 
among  the  Oksjis.  (Macrob.SK.t  16;  Gellios, 
v.  1-2;  PnuL  Diac.  p.  114,  ed.  MUller ;  comp. 
LticiNi.)  [L.S.1 

LUCIANUS  (Aoama-isy  1.  Of  Antioch, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  biblical 
BcbohirB  in  the  early  Church.  He  was  bom,  like 
his  illnstiious-  namesake,  the  satipist,  at  Samasata, 
on  the  BnphrWes;  he  was  of  tespeclable  parents, 
by  whom  he  was  early  trained  up  in  religinua  prin- 
ciples and  habits.  They  died,  however,  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old  ;  and  the  orphan  lad, 
having  distribntedhia  property  to  the  poor,  removed 
to  Edessa,  whore  he  was  baptized,  and  devoted  hini- 
eelf  to  ascetic  practices,  becoming  the  intimate 
friend,  and  apparently  the  pupil  of  Macarins,  a 
Christian  of  that  town,  known  principally  as  an 
eipounder  of  the  Scriptures.  Lucian,  having  de- 
termined to  embrace  an  ectlesiaatical  life,  became  a 


I.UCIANUa 
preshyliTaS  Antioch,  and  eslabliabed  in  thai  city  a 
lh?obglcal  school,  which. was  resorted  to  by  nuny 
students  from  all  parts,  and  which  eierdsed  a  con- 
aiderable  influence  on  the  religious  opinions  of  tha 
subsequent  generation.  What  were  the  TeHgioiis 
opinions  of  LuciBn  himself  it  is  difficult  eiaetly  to 
delerniine.  They  were  such  as  to  expose  him  to 
the  chat^  of  helerodojiy,  and  to  induce  three  suc- 

orelse  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  with  his  followers 
from  oommunion  with  them.  According  to  VBleaua 
and  Titlemont  the  three  bishops  were  Domnns,tliB 
smcesBor  of  Paul  of  Samosala  (a.d.  269—273), 
Timaeus  (a.  n.  273—280),  and  Cyrillns  (a.  n.  2H0 
— 300)  ;  and  Tillemont  dates  his  separation  from 
A.D.  269,  njid  thinks  it  continued  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Tho  testimony  of  Alexander,  patriarch  of 
Aleitandria  (apud  Theodoret,  H.  E.  i.  4),  who  w^is 
partly  contemporary  with  Lucian,  makes  the  ^t  of 
this  separation  indisputable.  He  states  that  Lucian 
renmuied  out  of  communion  with  the  church  fur 
many  years  ;  and  that  he  was  the  successor  in 
heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosala,  and  the  precursor  of 
Arius.  AriuE  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Eneebius  of 
Nicomedeia<apud  Theodoret,  H.E.  L  5),  addresses 
his  friend  as  vaK^oytKiavitrrA  "  fellow- Lucianist," 
which  may  be  considered  as  intimating  that  Lucian 
held  opinions  similar  to  his  own  ;  though,  as  Arins 
would,  in  his  circumslsnces,  be  alow  to  tAke  to  him- 
self a  sectarian  designation,  we  are  disposed  to  in- 
terpret the  expression  as  a  memorial  that  they  had 
been  fellow-stndents  in   the  school  of  Lucian. 

worlt  {Pamrism;  Haeret.  13,  s.  ut  alii,  23)  to  refiite 
the  heresies  of  the  Lncianials,  says  that  Lucian 
was  originally  a  follower  of  Marcion,  hot  that  he 
separated  Irom  hun  and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own, 
agreeing,  however,  in  its  genera!  principles,  with 
that  of  the  MaiTtonites.  Lihe  Manion,  the  Ln- 
cianists  conceived  of  the  Demiurgos  or  Creator,  as 
distinct  from  the  perfect  God,  i  iyaSi!  "  the  good 
one  ;"  and  described  the  Creator,  who  was  also 
represented  as  the  judge,  as  rf  IHkiuoj  "the  just 
-\"    Beside  t^        ■  --  "-'-'-   ' " 
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God  wero  divided,  the  Lucianists  reckoned  a  third, 
6  TOHjpoi,  "  the  evil  one."  Like  tlie  Marcionitea, 
they  oondemfted  .marriage  :  Epiphanius  says  that 
this  was  out  of  hatred  to  the  Demiurgos  or  Creator, 
whose  dominion  was  extended  by  the  propagation 
of  the  human  race.  This  description  of  the  sect 
lie  received  with  very  great  caution,  for  Epi- 

md  that  his  inquiries  had  led  lo  no  dear  or  cerldn 
nformalion  respecting  it.  The  gnostic  character 
>f  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  it  receives  no  counte- 
lance  from  the  statements  of  Alexander  of  Alex- 
indna,  and  is  probably  altogether  without  found- 
ition:  the  views  of  Lucian  appear  to  have  had 
nore  affinity  with  those  of  the  Arians  ;  and  it  is 
ibservable  that  ICusebins  of  Nicomedeia,  Leondus 
rf  Antioch,  and  other  prelates  of  the  Arian  or 
lemi-Aiian  poities,  and  possibly  (as  already  inti- 
nated)  Arius  himself,  had  been  his  pupils.  But 
vhatever  may  have  been  the  heterodoxy  of  Lucian, 
he  either  abjured  it  or  explained  it  so  as  to  he  re- 
stored to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  in  which 
ie  continued  until  his  martyrdont, .  the  gloly  of 

reproach  of  his  former  heresy  -,  and  **  Lnuan  tho 
nartyr"  had  the  lEnusmil  distinction  of  being  re- 


■LUCIANUS. 
f^cred  to  by  orthodox  and  heterofloi  irith  equal 
le verence.  It  was  probnbl;  on  his  reunion  witii  the 
Church  thai  be  gave  in  she  tonfesaion  of  his  taitli, 
which  ie  mentioned  by  Sozomen  {ff.  E.  iii.  5],  and 
given  at  length  by  Socnues  {H.  E.  iL  10).  It  was 
[iroioulgsted  by  fe  Ensebian  or  Semi-Aiian  Synod 
of  Antioch  (a.  n.  341),  the  membeiB  of  which  an- 
nounced that  they  ]iad  found  it  in  t)ie  hand-writing 
of  Liidan  himself.  Soiomen  eipreajea  bis  donbt 
of  the  genuinenesa  of  the  < 
outtion  with  which  it  is  worded,  for  the  most  part 
in  scriptural  terms,  so  suited  to  the  purpoee  of  Che 
synod,  which  desired  to  snbatitute  for  the  Nicene 
confession  a  creed  which  moderate  men  of  both 
parties  might  embrace^  renders  the  eus^cion  of 
Sosomen  not  unreasonable.  The  genuinenesa  of 
the  creed  is,  howeTer,  niaintamed  by  Bishop  Bull 
(Definaio  Fid.  JVicosi.  il  13.  §  4— 8),'  by  powerfiil 
a^ments,and  is  indeed  generally  admitted ;  but  the 
controreray  aa  to  its  orthodoxy  has  not  been  decided 
even  in  modem  times ;  for  although  trinitatian 
writers  for  the  most  part  affirm  that  it  is  orthodox, 
Fetavius  and  Huetius,  with  the  Adan  Sandius,  im- 
pute to  it  an  Arian  character.  It  was  sttenuously 
upheld  by  the  Aiiana  of  the  fourtli  century,  espe- 
cially as  it  did  not  contain  the  obnoxious  term 
*'  6iiooS*rtos"  Supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  its  am- 
biguity probably  arose  from  tlie  desire  of  Lucian 
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express  them  in  terms  of  so  orthodox  on  appearand 
as  to  sa^sfy  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  into  which 
he  sought  to  be  readmitted. 

After  his  reunion  with  ths  Church,  Lucian 
appears  to  have  recovered  or  increased  his  reputation 
both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  Ho  was  ^specialiy 
eminent  for  his  charity  to  the  poor.  His  eminence 
marked  him  out  as  it  victim  in  the  persecution  under 
.    He  fled  from  Antioch 


cealed   h 
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le  close  of  the  year  311,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Antioch,  by  order,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  of  tho  emperor  Maximin  (Daza),  but 
according  to  the  author  of  bis  Ada,  under  Mai- 
imian  (Qalerins).  The  slight  difterence  of  the 
names  Mitximin  and  MEtximion  easily  accounts  for 
the  difference  of  these  statements ;  if  he  was  mar- 
tyred under  Maximian  we  must  place  his  appre- 
hension at  least  a  year  earlier  than  the  data  just 
given.  He  was  conveyed  by  land  across  Asia 
Minor  to  Nicomedeia  in  Bilhynia,  where,  after 
sufiering  the  greatest  torlnres,  which  could  only 
extort  from  him  the  answer,  ^'I  am  a  Christian" 
(Chryaost.HomiiiamS.LuBiaiiuiii^  Opera,  voLi.ed. 
Morel.,  vol.  v.  ed.  Savil.,  lol.  iL  ed.  Benedict),  he 
was  remanded  to  piisou.  He  died  the  day  after 
the  (east  of  the  Epiphany,  a.  n.  312,  most  probably 
from  the  ejects  of  the  tortures  already  inflicted, 
and  especially  by  starvation,  having  been  Ibnrteen 
daj^  without  food,  tor  he  would  not  taste  of  that 
which  was  placed  before  him,  as  it  had  been  offered 
to  idols.  His  body  was  cast  into  the  eea,  and 
having  been  washed  ashore  near  the  decayed  town, 
or  the  ruins  oC  Drepanum,  was  buried  there.  Con- 
BtMitine  the  Great  afterwards  rebuilt  the  town  in 
honour  of  the  holy  martyr,  and  gave  to  it,  from  his 
mother,  by  whom  he  was  probably  influenced,  tho 
name  of  Helenopolis.  The  statement  of  the  AUa-- 
andrian  or  Pasc^  Ckrotacle,  that  he  was  burnt  to 
death,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  other  moi-e  trust- 
worthy statements. 

The  worliB  of  Lucian  comprehended,  according  to 


LUCIANUS.  (ill 

,  Jerome  {Ife  Fbts  Masfr.  c.  77).  two  small  works, 
"  libelli,"  on  the  Christian  feilh,  and  some  short 
lettere  to  various  individuals.  The  two  woiia  "  on 
the  faith"  (De  Fide)  were,  perhaps,  the  creed 
already  noticed  as  discovered  and  published  by  the 
synod  of  Antioch,  and  the  speech  (Omlw)  made 
by  him  before  the  emperor,  which  is  preserved  by 
Bu6nDs(^.£.ix.  6).  If  this  defence ivas  spoken, 
it  must  have  been  at  another  examination  than  that 
described  by  Chrysoslom,  Of  the  letters  of  Lucian 
we  have  no  remams,  except  a  fragment  in  the 
Alexanrlriaa  Cirotade  (p.  S77,  ed.  Paris  ;  p.  231, , 
ed.  Venice  ;  vol,  i.  p.  616,  ed.  Bonn).  But  the 
most  important  of  Ludan's  literary  laboura  was  his 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  Some 
(CeilIier,.didi5Bi»3'oor^,  ToLiv.p.47,andNeander, 
OunA  Hki.  by  Rose,  vol  ii.  note  ad  fin.)  have 
thonght  that  he  revised  the  text  of  the  N.  T. :  but 
although  some  expressions  used  by  Jerome  {Pracf. 
ad  JEvangelia)  give  countenance  to  their  opinion,, 
we  believe  the  revision  was  limited  to  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  author  of  the  Aula  S.  iM^ani  says  he 
was  moved  to  undertake  his  revision  by  observing 
the  oorrupUon  of  the  sacred  books  ;  but  his  subse- 
quent statement  that  the  revision  was  guided  by  a 
comparison  of  (ha  Hebrew  text,  limits  the  ex- 
pression "sacred  books"  to  the  O.  T.  The  copies 
of  the  edition  of  Lucian,  though  nnfavounibly 
characterised  by  Jerome  (ic),  are  described  by 
him  elsewhere  {Apdog.  coiOm  Hufiji.  ii.  27)  as 
commonly  used  in  tho  churches  &om  Constantinople 
to  Antioch.  They  were  known  as  "examplMia 
Lucianea."  (Hieron.  De  fijit  ISuslr.  o.  77.)  In 
the  S^opjis  S.  Sciy/iuToe,  printed  with  the  works 
of  AthanasiuB  {c.  77),  is  a  cnrious  account  of  tho 
discovery  of  Lucian's  autograph  copy  of  bis  revision 
at  Nicomedeia.  (Euseb.  H.E.  viii.  1^^  ix.  6  ; 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Rufinus,  It,  ce. ; 
Philostorg.  H.  E.  ii.  12—1 6  ;  Slf-opsis  S.&!nplame, 
Athanas.  adscripto,  I.  e. ;  Dial.  III.  de  Sancia  Tri- 
nitaie,  Athanas.  adscripla,  c  1 ;  Epipbanius,  I.  e. ; 
Chrysostom,  /.  c  ;  Hjeronyra.  0.  cc ;  Ch-an.  Pae- 
Bioi.  pp.  277,  27a,  283,  ed.  Paris,  231, 223,  226, 
id.  Venice,  vol  L  pp.  B16, 5 1 9,  B20,  fi27,  cd.  Bonn ; 
Ada  S.  Lwaani  Pre^t.  Martyria,  Gr.  apud  Sym* 
Metaphr. ;  Latine  apud  Lipomannum,  Surimn, 
Bolland.  Aeta  Sawtor.  vii.  Jtmrnr.  voL  L  d. 
,  &C. ;  Suidas  (who  tnuiscribes  Metaplirastes), 
1-.  tunnaaySt  and  Ntfl*i!« ;  Tillemont^  jtfe- 
les,  vol  V.  p.  474,  4c  ;  Ceillier,  Ic  j  Cave, 
liiiU  IMt.  ad  ann.  S9d  ;  Fabric  BM.  Oraee.  vol. 
iii.  p.  715  ;  Hody,  De  TexUb.  Oi-igmal.  lib.  iil  p. 
i.c3.  g4,5,Ub.iv.o.  3.gl.) 

2.  Of  Byza,  apparently  the  BizrA  of  the  classical, 
writers,  an  episcopal  city  of  Thmce,  lived  in  the  fiftli 
century.  A  Latin  version  of  a  letter  of  Ms  to  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrai  (who  reigned  from  A.  n.  4S7 
to  474),  ie  given  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Oin- 
cilia.  It  recognises  the  authority  of  the  Ihreecnunciis 
of  Nice,  A.D.  326,  Epheeus  A.n.  431,  and  Chalcedon 
A.  D.  451,  and  deciares  Timotheus  (Aelurus)  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  to  be  deserving  of  deposition. 
From  the  reference  to  this  last  matter,  on  whicii 
Leo  seems  to  have  required  the  judgment  of  various 
prelates,  the  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
or  soon  after  A.  n.  457.  In  the  superscription  to 
the  letter  he  is  called  "  Byiae  Metropolitanus  [ " 
but  if  we  are  correct  in  identi^ing  Bjaa  with 
Bizya,  this  title  must  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing archiepiseopal  tank,  for  Bizya  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  archiepiscopal  see,  but  a  bimpte 
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council  of  Chalccdon.  Lm 
to  K  Jecretal  of  Gemuidms  I.,  pattiorch  of  CooBlan- 
tinople  (i.  D.  459  to  471),  M  Lucian,  "  bishop  of 
the  MatropoHtanBeBOf  Byza,"Jir(aKcnro!  fiijr/wini- 
X«BiBiffi(j.  (a)w»(i<i,Tol.  iv.  col.  SOS.ed.Labbei 
vol.  ii.  col.  707,  ed.  Hardonio  ;  vol.  vii.  cuL  541, 
ed^  Mantj  i  Le  Qmcn,  Orteita  CAriilianBi,  vol.  i. 
coL  }U6;  Cave,  NiH.  LiH.  Hi  nnn.tS7.) 

^  or  CAFBAKGiiUALA  (b  villus  in  the  neigh- 
.bourhood  af  Jerasalem),  more  commonl;  called 
HjERDEOLVMrrAMua,  OF  of  Jerdealeh,  an  eccle- 
siiutic  of  the  liflh  century.  There  ia  eitant  in  a 
Latm  TcrsioQ  on  epistle  of  his  addreeeed  to  the 
whotechuich'orho^;  of  Chmtians  m  all  the  world, 
^ving  an  accaunt  of  -the  appearance  to  him,  oa  he 
elept  one  night  in  the  bap^atery  of  the  church,  aa 
-wns  hia  custom,  of  Qamdiel  (the  teacheT  of  the 
npostle  Paul  J,  who  revealed  to  him  the  buiial-place 
tif  hig  own  celics  and  thou  oF  hia  son  Ahibua  or 
Abihaa,  hia  nephew  Nicodemua  (Che  same  that 
caine  to  Jesus  ChrieC  by  night),  and  of  the  proto- 
Diartyi  Stephen.  ■  The  Latin  version  Was  made  bj 
Avitus  of  Bracus,  now  Bisga,  in  Portugal,  a  con- 
lempoiaif  of  Lncian,  who  dictated  it  to  Ayitns  in 
Oresk  (it  is  doubtful  if  he  wrote  it  in  that  !an- 
gliage)  ;  and  is  uanally  accompmlied  by  a  prebUiy 
letter  of  AyituB  to  Palchonius  or  BalconiuB,  bishop 
of  Bnusua.  A  brief  abstract  of  an  account  of  tlie 
Vision  of  Lucian  by  Chrvsippns,  mi  ecclesiastic  of 
Jeiusalem,  H  given  by  Photiua  (BiM.  Cod.  171) 
from  the  work  of  Euatratius  on  the  state  of  the  soul 
afier  death.  Of  the  Latin  Terucn  af  Lucian's 
Spistota  there  are  two  copies,  diffiuing  in  several 
respects  from  each  other.  That  published  by 
Uiimmerius,  and  commonly  designated  from  him, 
ia  given  by  Snrius  (Zte  PnAuH^  SarKtor.  Viiii,  ad 
diem  II.  August.)  ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
editions  of  Augustin  by  the  Theolngjana  of  Louvain 
Cvol.  X.  p.  630,  &c.)  and  the  Benedictines  (vol. 
vii.)  According  to  this  copy,  the  vision  of  Lucian 
took  place  3d  Dec  416.  The  other  copy,  which 
omits  the  date  of  the  vieinn,  is  also  given  by  the 

parison.  (Gennadins,  De  mis  lUailr.  t.  46, 47  i 
Photius,  I.  c  ;  Fabric  B^.  Gi-asc  vol.  i.  p.  337  ; 
Cave,  Hilt.  Lin.  ad  ann.  416.) 

4.  HlEBOSOLVMITANUS,      OF     of     jERUSAtBU. 

[No.  3.] 

5.  The  MabTtr.     [No.  1.] 

6.  MbthopoliT*.     [No.  2.] 

7.  Pasiphon  (Jiam^Sv),  a  writer  to  whom  Fa- 
TorinuB  [FaVorinPb,  No.  1],  according  to  Dio- 
genes Lai!l'tius  (it  73)  ascribed  the  tragedies  which 
were  more  coramnnly  attributed  to  Diogenea  the 
Cj'nic  [DlOOBNKs],  or  to  Philiatus  of  Ae^na,  his 
disciple.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  vol.  ii  pp.  296, 296, 
EJid  309.) 

8.  The  Pbbshvtkh.     [Nos.  1  and  a] 

9.  OfSAHOSATA.  [See  below,  and  also  No.  1.} 

10.  TheTRAQicWniTKB.  [No.7.]    [J.C.M.] 
LUCIANUS'{Aouinru'ii!),aIsocalIedLyciNUS, 

B  witty  and  voluminoua  Greek  writer,  bnt  of  Syrian 
parentage,  having  been  bom,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene.  ('AAieii!, 
§  19  ;  USs  S<<  liTT.  minp.  §  34.)     There  is  no 

•  According  to  analogy,  the  a  ought  to  be  long 
in  Lwcianns;  but  Lucian  himself  makes  it  short 
in  hia  first  epigram,  Aniricicti'os  tkS'  t-^oa^s,  &c 


LUCIANDS. 
Micient  hiography  of  Lncian  extant,  except  the 
short  and  inaccurate  one  by  Suidns ;  but  some 
particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  his  own  writings. 
Considerable  dij^rence  of  opinion  baa  existed 
respecting  the  time  in  which  Lucian  fiouriahcd. 
Snidas  places  him  under  Trajan,  and  subsequently, 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Bourdelot  The 
opinion  of  Voss  {De  Hisior.  Graeo.  0. 15),  that  he 
flourished  in  the  teigna  of  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus 
and  Commodus  seems,  however,  mora  correct,  and 
has  been  generally  followed  by  later  critics.  It  is 
impossiblB  to  flx  the  exact  dates  of  hia  birth  and 
death,  but  the  fallowing  passages  will  nfiord  some 
clue  to  his  chronology.  In  the  Upis  dmxlSeinar, 
g  ]  3,  he  telh  ns  that  there  existed  in  Ms  Htne,  and 
waa  probably  still  alive,  a  roan  who  had  bought 
the  lamp  of  Epictetua  for  3000  drachms,  in  the 
hope  of  inheriting  bla  wisdom.  As  (hia  prn'thase 
was  probably  made  shortly  after  the  death  of 
EpictetoB,  the  natural  inference  ia,  that  Lucian  was 
alive  in  the  time  of  that  philoso[Jier  (hardly  that 
Epictetus  died  ie/orf  the  time  of  Lucian,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  says,  FaiH  Roia.  A.  n.  H  8).  The  uncer- 
tainty expressed  as  to  whether  the  purcliaser  w^ 
still  alive  denotes  that  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  between  the  transaction  recorded  and  the 
date  of  the  npdi  iitaiieaTBv.  But  that  piece  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  written  ehartly  after  the 
extraordinary  snicide  of  Peregrinus,  A,  D,  166  j 
for  m  J  14  Lucian  mentions  another  silly  fellow 
who  had  just  i-eceatly  purchased  {xfi^'  ""^  itjh!)))') 
the  stidi  of  the  &natical  cynic  for  a  talent  Now 
aiictetiis  could  hardly  have  survived  the  reign  of 
I&driaii,  who  died  a.  d.  138  (Epictetus,  and 
Clinton,  I.  o.),  and  it  ia  more  likely  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  middle  of  it.  On  these  grounds  wa 
might  at  a  ventuto  phuie  Lucian'a  birth  about  the 
year  120 ;  and  this  date  tallies  pretty  well  with 
other  inferences  from  his  writings.  The  USf  Sci 
ItTTopiaii  iriry/pi^tiv  mast  have  been  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  npJi  a'aiXiuTov,  since  it  al- 
ludes to  the  Parthian  victories  of  Verus  (Clinton, 
A.c.  166),  but  was  probably  written  before  the 
final  triumph,  as  from  an  expression  in  g  2  (t^  it 
iroirl  Tuvra  KtKiintTai)  the  war  would  seem  to 
have  been  still  going  on.  These  pieces,  together 
with  the  account  of  the  death  of  Fercgrinus  (IlEpI 
T^!  Tltpeypivoi)  TtAsurfli),  which  has  all  the  air  of 
a  narrative  composed  immediately  after  the  event 
it  records,  are  the  earliest  works  of  Lucian  which 
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he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  abandon  the  rheti 
profeadon,  and  take  to  a  different  etyle  of  writing, 
till  ha  was  about  forty  (A}t  narriyop.  §  31)  ;  and 
though  he  there  more  particularly  alludes  to  hia 
Dialogues,  we  may  very  probably  include  in  the 
same  category  all  his  other  works,  which,  like  the 
preceding,  are  unconnected  ^th  rhetoric  If 
these  were  his  first  works  of  that  kind,  and  if  he 
was  forty  when  he  wrote  them,  he  would  bars 
been  bom  about  the  year  126,  They  were,  how- 
ever, in  ^1  probability  preceded  by  some  others, 
such  as  the  Hermolimtis,  which  he  mentions  having 
writtenaboutforty  (g  13),  the  A'^runa,  &c  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  year  120,  as  a  very  probable 
one  in  which  io  fix  his  birth  ;  and  thus  he  might 
have  been  contemporary  as  a  boy  with  Epictetus, 
then  in  hia  old  age ;  and  with  the  man  who  bonght 
'  ■    lamp,  some  30  or  36  years,  perhaps,  before  165. 
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LUCIANU3. 

VuHe  of  llie  war  of  Marcus  Antoninus  against  the 
Jlaiwinianni,  i.o.  170 — 175;  and  as  Matciis  is 
tiiere  called  ^tas,  Voss  jnfened  that  the  piece  was 
written  after  the  death  of  tiiat  empecor  in  lOO. 
According  to  the  computalian  of  Beitz,  which  is 
that  ahove  giren,  Lucian  woidd  then  have  been 
moiB  than  sixty  years  old.  From  §  56,  it  aj^esis 
that  LiuJnn'e  bther  was  still  alive  when  he  visited 
Alexander )  but  the  visit  might  have  taken  place 
at  least  ten  yenrs  before  the  account  of  it  was 
written.  (Clinton,  Fasiiflo»i.i.i>.  182.)  That 
Lacian  himself  was  a  mu)  of  some  conseqnence  nt 
the  time  of  it  appears  from  the  intimate  terms  he 
was  on  with  Rutilianus,  $  £4,  and  from  the  go- 
vemoc  of  Csppadocja  having  given  him  a  gaard  of 
two  soldiers  [%  66).  This  is  anothat  atgument 
foF  the  Tisil  Iiaring  taken  place  when  Lucian  was 
well  advanced  in  life,  probably  about  fifty    '-  "-'' 

Kiith  was  spent  in  struggling  with  ' 
the  'AiTo\oyU  irejl  raf  iirl  >  , 
g  I,  he  mentions  having  obtiined  an  appointment 
in  Egypt,  probably  under  Commodus,  when  he  had 
Due  ^ot  almost  in  Charon's  boat ;  but  we  have  no 
means  ef  determining  the  age  at  which  he  died. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Reifs's  calculation  may  be 
safely  adopted,  who  places  his  hfe  from  the  year 
120  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

Having  thns  endeavoaied  to  (ii  Lacian's  chro- 
nology, we  may  proceed  to  trace  those  particulars 
of  his  life  which  may  be  gathered  from  his  works. 
In  the  piece  called  7»8  Dnam  {Hepl  Td3  imnrs'lov), 
which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  thera,  he  repre- 

delibeinting  with  their  friends  about  the  choice  of 
a  profession  tar  himself  then  about  fonrtcon  years 
of  age.  Those  of  the  leamad  sort  were  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  family  means,  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  apprentice  bjm  to  some  mechanical 
trade,  which  might  bring  in  a  q^nick  return  of 
money.  As  a  schoolboy,  he  had  shown  a  talent 
for  making  little  waien  images  ;  and  his  maternal 
uncle  being  a  statuary  in  good  repute,  il 
termined  that  he  shonld  h«  put  apprentir 
Lucian  was  delighted  with  the  thonghls  of  his  new 
profeseicn  ;  but  his  veiy  first  attempt  in  it  proved 
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marble  tablet,  he  leant  too  heavily  npon  it,  and 
broke  it.  The  consequence  was,  a  sound  beating 
from  his  uncle,  which  Lucian  resonting,  ran  away 
home  to  hie  parents.  In  the  version  of  the  af^i 
which  he  gave  to  them,  ha  took  the  liberty  to  add 
.  a  little  circumstance,  which  already  betrays  the 
malice  and  humour  of  the  boy.  He  afflcmed  thai 
his  uncle  had  treated  him  thus  cruelly  because  bt 
was  apprehensive  of  being  excelled  in  his  pro- 
tession  !  The  event  itself  may  ahnost  he  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  his  fiitnre  course,  and  of  his  being 
destined  from  his  earliest  years  to  be  an  iconoclasts 
From  the  remainder  of  the  i>r8<tm,  where,  in  mu- 
tation of  Prodicus's  myth  of  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules, related  in  Xanophon's  ilfonoroiiZia,  'Epfu- 
•jXvtax^  (Statuoiy)  and  IloiSefoi  (Educ  *  ' 
contend  which  shaU  have  him  for  a  votary,  n 
only  infer  that,  after  some  delibenition,  1 
hencefbrward  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  literature ;  hut  of  the  means  which  he 
found  to  compasshis  object  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  Als  mnryop.  §  27,  it  would  appear  that, 
after  leaving  his  uncle,  he  wandered  fiir  some  time 
about  Ionia,  without  any  settled  plan,  and  possess- 
ing as  yet  but  a  Tery  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
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nthority  of  Suidas,  he  sems  to  have 
practised  at  Antioch.  Accordmg  to  the  same 
writer,  being  unsuccessful  in  this  calling,  he  em- 
ployed liimself  in  wiiting  speeches  for  others,  iri' 
Stead  of  delivering  them  himselC  But  he  could 
not  have  remained  long  at  Antioch  ;  for  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and 

isited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 

it  that  period  it  was  customary  for  profe.ssore  of 
the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  di^feut  -cities, 
where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their  displays, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or  itinerant 
lecturers  in  modem  times.  The  subjects  of  these 
displays  were  accusations  of  tyrants,  ot  panegyrics 

"  the  brave  and  good  (Ait  ihitjjt.,  §  32);  It  may 
presumed  that  his  first  visit  was  to  Athens,  in 
let  to  acq^uire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  he  remained  there  a  conuderable 
time  may  he  inferred  as  well  from  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  all  the  graces  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
as  from  his  acq^nmntance  with  Damonax  there,  whom 
ho  tells  us  he  knew  foralong  period.  (Demimaela 
Vila,  §  1.)  He  did  not,  however,  giun  so  much 
reputation  by  his  profession  in  Ionia  and  Greece  as 
in  Italy  aiid  Gaul,  especially  the  latter  country, 

where  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
money  as  well  as  lame.  i^Aso\oyia  irtpl  raSy  i^l 
(iwflf ,  §  15 ;  Alt  natty;  §  27.)  Whether  he 
remained  long  at  "Borne  is  uncertain.  From  his 
tract  'Xjrip  tou  iv  rfi,  vpoira-yop.  wrcJfT^icTor,  § 
13,  he  would  seem  to  have  acquired  some,  though 
perhaps  an  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  Latia 
tongue  ;  and  in  the  Ilfpl  tou  '^iicrpov  he  describes 

In  the  n*pl  Tio*  Hi  iua.  aim,,  he  shows  an  in- 
timate acquainlHnce  with  Romfln  manners  ;  but  his 
picture  of  them  in  that  piece,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nigrmm,  is  a  very  unfavourable  one. 

He  probably  returned  to  his  native  country  iri 
about  hb  fortieth  year,  and  by  way  of  Macedonia. 
(Htrodotas,  $  7.)  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
abandoned  the  rhetorical  profesuon,  the  artifices  <^ 
which  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural 
enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension  (Aii  nartiy^  %  32, 
'A\K*!,  §  29)  i  though  it  was,  perhaps,  the  money 
he  had  made  by  it  that  enabled  him  to  quit  it,  and 
to  follow  his  more  eongenia]  inclinations.  In  his 
old  age,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  partially  re- 
sumed it,  as  he  tells  us  in  bis  'HpoitAqt,  g  7  i  and 

AiimiTO!   (g  8).     But  these  latter   productions 

clamalion  called  a  jrpoir\a\ui,  to  which  the  pieces 
just  mentioned  belong,  and  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent  term  ;  and  they  were  probably  written 
rather  by  way  of  pastime  and  amusement  than 
from  any  hopes  of  (piin. 

There  are  no  materials  fiir  tracing  that  portion 
of  his  life  whkh  followed  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  It  was,  however,  at  this  period  that  he 
produced  the  works  lo  which  he  owes  his  re- 
putation, and  which  principally  consist  of  attacks 
upon  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  age.  The 
bulkiness  of  theui  suggests  the  inference  that  many 
years  were  spent  in  these  quiet  literary  occupations, 
though  not  undiversificd  with  occasional  ttavel ; 
since  it  appears  from  the  Xlws  8e*  Itrr.  tny.,  $  14, 
'  that  he  must  have  been  in  Achaia  and  lonitt  about . 
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fnnua.  We  have  already  B«en  tbst  about  the  yeai 
70,  or  a  little  previou^y,  he  must  have  visited 
t!ie  false  oiade  of  the  impostor  Aleiandei,  in  Paph. 
lagonia.  Here  Ludan  planned  several  contriv- 
ances  for  delecting  the  fiileehoo^  oE  his  reaponsea ; 
and  in  a  petBonal  interview  with  the  prophet,  in- 
stead of  kissing  his  band,  as  was  the  costom,  in- 
flicted a  severe  bite  upon  his  thumh.  For  thesa 
and  other  things,  especially  hia  having  advised 
Rntiliaaus  not  to  marty  Alexander's  daughter  hy 
the  Moon,  that  uiipoator  was  so  enraged  againc 
Lucian,  that  he  would  have  mordered  ium  on  th 
spot  had  he  not  been  protected  hy  a  guard  of  tw 
Boidiers.  Alexandai  therefore,  dissembled  his 
hatred,  and  even,  pretending  friendship,  dismissed 
him  with  many  gins,  and  lent  him  a  vessel  to  pro- 
.secute  his  voyage.  When  well  out  at  sea,  Luoiaa 
observed,  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  master 
towaids  the  test  of  the  ci'oiv,  that  something  was 
BHiiss,  and  teamt  liom  the  fonna  that  Aieiandei 
had  ordered  them  to  throw  their  passenger  into  the 
sea,  a  fate  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  master.     He  was  now  landed  at 

proceeding  to  king  Eupator  in  Bithynia,  who  re- 
ceived him  on  board  their  ^p,  and  landed  him 
safyy  at  AraasWis,  {Akx.  Si— 58.)  We  can 
trace  no  later  circumstances  of  his  life,  except  his 
obtaining  the  oHice  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt, 
bestowed  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  probably  by  the 
emperor  Comraodns,  and  which  has  been  already 
mealioned.  Prom  the  'Am\.  irepl  liji'  4rl  ft,  §  12, 
it  appears  that  his  fonctions  were  chiefly  judicial, 
that  his  salary  was  considerable,  and  that  he  even 
entertmned  expectations  of  the  proconsulship.  In 
what  manner  he  obtained  this  post  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  from  his  Imagines,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  a 
concuhine  of  Venis,  and  which  Wieland  conjectures 
to  have  been  intended  for  Che  wife  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus, as  well  as  from  his  tract  Pro  Lopsu,  he 
seems  to  have  been  neither  averse  from  flattery  iiur 
unskilled  in  the  method  of  applymg  it.  He  cei^- 
tainly  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  may  have  been  afflicted  with  the  gout;  but 
the  inference  that  he  died  of  it  merely  from  his 
having  written  the  burlesque  drama  caUed  Ilo- 
Mypa  is  rather  strong.  He  probably  married  in 
middle  lif^  j  and  in  ^e  S»ii'oix'>h  M3>  he  men- 
tions having  a  son. 

The  natnre  of  Lncian's  writings  inevllably  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been 
Cted  in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas 
ras  snmamed  Sie  Bh^iiemer,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  died  of  canine 
madness,  as  a  punishment  for  his  impiety.  On  this 
Bcconnt,  however,  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it 
was  customary  with  Suidas  to  invent  a  horrid 
death  for  those  whose  doctrmes  he  disliked.  To 
the  accDimt  of  Suidas,  Volaterranus  added,  but 
withoat  slalmg  his  authority,  that  Lncian  apos- 

say  he  had  gtuned  nothing  by  it  but  the  corruption 
of  his  name  Irom  Lucius  to  Lncianus.  So  too  the 
scholiast  on  the  Pereffrmza,  §  13,  calls  him  an 
aposlale  (lapaedTits) ;  whilst  the  scholiasts  on  the 
Verae  Hiatarioe  and  other  pieces  frequently  apos- 
trophise him  in  the  bitlerest  terms,  and  make  the  | 


LUCIANU3. 
most  absurd  and  &i^fetched  charges  against  him 
of  ridiculing  the  Scriptures, 

The  whole  gravamen  of  the  accusation  of  blas- 
phemy lies  in  the  point  whether  Lucian  was  really 
an  apostate.  H  he  had  never  beetj  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Chcistianit;,  it  is  clear  that  he  ia 
no  mora  amenable  to  the  charge  than  Tacitus,  or 
any  other  profane  author,  who  from  ignorance  of 
our  religion  has  been  led  to  vilify  and  misrepresent 
it  The  charge  of  apostacy  might  be  nrg^  with 
some  cokmr  SKainst  Lncian,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled 
PMopatris.  The  snbject  of  the  piece  is  shortly 
this.  Ttiephon,  who  is  represented  as  having  been 
a  member  of  the  church,  meets  Critias,  and  inquires 
tlie  reason  of  his  disturbed  looks  and  hurried  gaiL 
After  some  discourse  about  paganism  «ai  Chris- 
tianity, Critias  relates  his  having  been  among  an 
assembly  of  Christians,  where  he  ius  heard  troubteg 
and  misfortunes  predicted  to  the  state  and  its 
armies.  When  he  has  concluded  his  story,  Cleo- 
laus  enters,  and  announces  some  mihtary  successes 
^ned  by  the  emperor  in  the  East.  A  sneering 
tone  pervades  the  whole  piece,  which  betrays  so 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  written  but  1^  me  nho  hod  been 
at  some  time  within  the  pale  of  the  chorck 

Sorrie  emment  crimes,  and  amongst  them  Ttc 
briciuB,  have  held  the  PMopatra  to  he  genuine. 
Towards  the  middle  of  hist  century,  Gesner  wrote 
}iaA\iiST^i\onD6AetaUetAueU)r6  PiiihpaiTidi8,m 
which  he  showed  satistkctorily  that  the  piece  could 
not  have  been  Luciaji's ;  and  he  brings  forward 

that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Julian 
the  Apostate, 

The  scholiast  on  the  Alexrmder,  {  47,  asserts 

been  followed  hy  seyetsl  mndem  critics.     But 
igii  his  natural  scepticism  may  have  led  him  to 
er  the  tenets  of  Epicnms  to  those  of  any  other 
,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  none 
itever.    In  the  'AirsA.  ntpl  tSv  M  luaSf  tiiiv., 
$  15,  he  describes  himself  as  ei  tm^s,  but  U  rm 
"  w  !?i|Uoi>;  and  in  the  Henao^-us  he  calls 
If  iSaiTTis,  in  contradistinction  to  that  phi- 
losopher.    In  the  BW  ■•rpiais,  too,  Epicurus  is 
treated  no  better  than  the  other  heads  of  sects. 

Of  Lncian's  moral  character  we  have  no  means 
>f  judging  except  &om  bis  writings ;  a  method 
vhich  is  not  always  certain.  Several  of  his  pieces 
are  loose  and  licentious,  but  some  allowance  should  . 
de  for  the  mannera  of  the  age.  The  "Epivrci, 
LOSt  objectionable,  has  been  abjudicated  hy 
critics,  and  for  Lncian's  sake  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that' they  ate  correct ;  but  m  the  Eimfpts  we  find 


lise  of  a  story  lespec^g  the   Cnidian 
bich  is  actually  found  in  ue  former  piece, 
the  AUxander,  §  54,  he  seems  indignant 
;b^e  of  immorality  brought  ag^nst  him  by 
that  impostor ;  and  that  he  must  at  least  have 
avoided  any  grievous  and  open  scandal  may  be 
ned  from  the  high  oflice  conferred  upon  him 
ypt,    Lncian  was  not  averse  from  prtusin^ 
hunsel^  and  in  the  'ti\uit,  i  20,  has  drawn  hia 
character  as  a  hater  of  pride,  falsehood,  and 
-glory,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  truth,  sim- 
plicity, and  all  that  ia  naturally  amiable  ;  nor  is 
much  to   object  against  the  truth  of  this 
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m  tlie  many  livelj  doscrintions 
of  pictures  nnd  alatues  inter&perged  thruu^  hU 
works.  Tiiat  he  wns  a  wflFm  admirer  of  dancing 
appears  from  his  treatise  Ilfpl  ipxi"""- 

In  giving  an  account  of  Lnciau'a  numerons  and 
□liBcelUneoiu  writings.  It  is  diifisulc  to  chiss  them 
under  diB^nct  heads  with  accuracy.  Yet  an  at- 
tempt at  arrangement  seems  preferable  to  going 
through  them  in  the  conjiiaed  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  edi^ons,  ivhich  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  chronological  The  jaaict  heads  nnder 
which  his  pieces  ma^  he  claesedf  and  which  are, 
perhaps,  aecuiate  enough  tor  general  purposes,  ace, 
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has  also  been  railed  an  historian,  a  mathematician, 
a  physical  philosopher,  &G.  But  the  worhs  for 
which  these  appellations  haie  been  bestowed  upon 
him  are  either  not  his,  or  tall  more  properly  under 
one  of  the  preceding  diiisions. 

1.  RuETOTUCAL  WoRKS.  Ludan's  rhetorical 
pieces  were  no  donbt  for  the  most  part  the  first 
pmductions  of  hia  pen,  for  we  have  already  seen 
tiiat  he  did  not  lay  aside  that  profession,  and  apply 
himself  to  a  different  style  of  writing,  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  aQ  his  pieces  they 
are  the  most  animperlant,  nnd  betray  leaet  of  his 
rea]  character  and  genius,  and  therefore  reqnure  bnt 
a  passing  notice.  They  may  he  divided  into 
jTpgirXaXial,  or  introdncto^  addresses,  delivered 
in  literary  assemblies,  and  more  regnUc  rhetorical 
pieces  in  the  demonstiative  and  deliberalive  kind. 
Among  the  irfotrAaNKH  may  be  reckoned  Ilfpl  Toi! 
ei'inrploi/,  Soandum  sen  Vila  Lueiara,  the  closing 
sonlence  of  which  shows  it  to  have  been  addressed 
to  some  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  apparently 

which  is  valuable  for  the  anucdotes  It  contains  of 
Lncian's  life,  has  been  ahrndy  mentioned.  The 
"HjxiBDTo!,  Herodolui  sive  AEtial,  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  some  Macedonian  assembly. 
Of  Aetion  the  painter  an  account  is  elsewhere 
giveiL  [Abtion.J  From  the  picture  described 
in  this  piece,  Raphael  is  said  to  have  taken  one 
of  his  trescoes.  Zti(is,  Zmrii  aire  AntioiAlii, 
also  contains  the  description  of  a  picture  which 
Sulla  carried  off  from  Athens,  nnd  which  was  lost 
on  its  voyage  to  Rome,  bat  of  which  a  copy  was 
extant  in  the  tune  of  Luciaii.  'Ap/iuviSiis,  Har- 
TOonirfss,  which,  however,  is  called  by  Marcilhis  a 
Sim-aim,  or  Ooramendalio,  contains  an  anecdote  of 
Timntheus  and  his  pnpil  Haraionides.  iM-iti  i) 
npSievoi,  StsgOia,  turns  on  the  visit  of  AnacbaTHs 
to  Athena,  and  his  mee^ng  Tonaris,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  there,  who  introduces  him  to  the 
fiiendshjp  of  Solon.  Imrias  3  BoAbi'shb',  ffippiiH 
em  Baheum,  is  the  description  of  a  bath,  npoo-- 
Kahla  it  Cuivvcos,  Baceias,  turns  on  the  conqnefts 
of  Bacchus.  npao-AaAla  j)  'HfuwASi,  Hercules 
GaSiom.  An  account  of  the  Gallic  Hercules, 
ncpl  Toii  ^Wktjmii  i!  iSf  Kilwajf,  De  E/edro  sea 
C%His.  This  was  probably  an  early  piece,  as  in 
§  3  the  author  mentions  a  recent  visit  to  the  Po, 
in  which  he  inquired  for  the  poplars  that  distilled 
amber,  and  the  singing  swans ;  bnt  without  snccess. 
Jltpi  Tou  ofcou.  Be  Ihmo,  contains  a  description  of 
a  house,  or  nther  apartaient.  n<p!  t<Sv  Si^tor,  De 
DipsiBliins.  Anaocountofcertiun  Libyan  serpents. 
Mora  regular  rhetorical  pieces  are  TtjmiToKTj- 


rot,  l^/i-aiaacHa,  a  declamatioru  A  man  intend- 
ing to  kill  a  tyrant,  but  nut  finding  him,  leaves 
his  sword  in  the  body  of  his  son.  At  this  sight 
the  tyi'ant  slays  himself  i  whereupon  the  murderer 
claims  a  reward,  as  having  killed  him.  This 
piece  is  perhaps  spurious.  'Ajtatiipaniitevos,  Ab- 
dicalwa.  This  declamation  is  attributed  to  Li- 
baniUB.  iiKofis  jrpSTOs  kdI  Stirtpes,  P/talaria 
prior  et  alter.  The  authenticity  of  these  two 
declamations,  on  the  subject  of  the  tyrant  of 
Agrigcntuffl,  has  likewise  been  doubted.  Mufui 
iyiCBjfttop,  Eneomium  Musctut^  a  playful  arid  ingeni- 
—  little  piece,  descritiing  the  nature  and  hah'' 


3.  Critical  Works.  Aim)  ijuonttiTBiv,  Judi- 
ctBui  Pbco/ium,  -was  probably  a  juvenile  perform- 
ance, in  whicli  a  brings  a  complaint  of  ejection 
against  t.  The  suit  is  conducted  after  the  Athe- 
nian manner,  the  vowels  being  the  dicastB.  As^i- 
•pdiiris,  Lesrii^ianes,  a  humorous  dialogue,  written 
to  ridicule  the  aifeclalion  of  strange  and  obsolete 
diction.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  as 
directed  against  the  OtimnanSam  of  Pollux ;  by 
others,  against  Alhenaeus;  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
bably without  foundation.  After  Leilphanes  has 
been  made  to  vomit  up  the  strange  farrago  with 
ivhich  he  has  overloaded  himself,  Lucian  prescribes 
the  following  coarse  of  wholesome  diet,  in  order  to 
complete  a  cure.  First,  to  read  the  Greek  poets  ; 
then  the  orators ;  next  Thucydides  and  Plato,  with 
the  dramatic  authors.  The  piece  concludes  with 
some  sound  critical  advice.  IIui  S»  IffToplai' 
auyypi^tiv,  QueiKodo  tjistoria  sit  conaaribmda,  is 
the  best  of  Lucian's  critical  works.  The  former 
portion  is  employed  in  ridiculing  the  would-bo 
historians  of  the  day,  whilst  the  latter  contains 
some  excellent  critical  precepts.  The  41st  section 
in  particular  is  admirable.  The  historian  Du  Tllou 
thought  so  much  of  this  essay,  that  he  drew  the 
rales  for  historical  writing  in  the  prelace  to  his 
work  principally  from  it.  'Pn^Apav  iiSiaxaMs, 
RAetoram  Preceptor,  is  a  piece  of  critical  irony, 
pretending  to  point  out  a  royal  road  to  oratory. 
It  also  cont^ns  a  bitter  personal  attack  upon  soma 
apparently  toptian orator.  '9euduKoyiaT^s,Pseudo- 
hgisla,  a  vicJent  attack  upon  a  brother  sophist  who 
had  ignorantly  asserted  that  the  word  iiroippis, 
used  by  Lndan,  was  un-Attic  Aq/ioo^Evcus 
^EtyKt^ltiof,  Demosthents  ^Bcomijtm^  a  critical  dia- 
logue on  the  merits  of  Demostlienes.  This  piece 
has  been  reckoned  spurious  by  many  critics,  but 
perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds.     The  concluding 

death  of  the  great  orator.  'Vi^m-purr^s,  Pseiulo. 
sigt&ista,  a  dialogue  on  Attic  solecisms,  has  also 
been  abjudicated,  and  on  more  certain  grounds. 
Several  phrases  are  given  out  as  solecisms  which  are 
not  really  so,  and  which  have  even  been  used  by 
Lncian  himself. 

3.  BiooRAFHiCAL  WoRKS.  The  pieces  wbich 
entitle  Lucian  to  be  called  a  biographer  are  the 
'A^ijai^po!  fl  Vt!,i6naiTis,  Alexander  sen  Pteu- 
domaatis;  AiuuiyoKTOs 0los,  Flia Deiaonaetis ;  and 
ntpt  tij!  nfp(7p£TOu  TtAstfrfls,  £Ib  Morle  Pere- 
grmi.  They  are,  however,  rather  anecdotical 
memoirs  (Aro^uTi;«i«i(/.eTo),  lilte  Xenophon's 
JtfemoroKfc'o  Socralis,  than  regular  biograpliies. 
Of  the  first  piece  the  chief  contents  are  given 
elsewhere,  [AiESiNDsn,  Vol.  I.  p.  123.]  Ail 
account  of  Demonai  will  also  bi  tbiind  under  the 
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ptopor  head.  ■  The  life  of  tliat  philosopher  mnat 
have  been  prolonged  conaiderahlj  1>eyDnd  the  reign 
ef  Hndnim,  since  Lncian  laTIs  an  that  he  was  peiv 
Bonnliy  aaluainled  with    him  for  a  long  period. 

yipiti.i}!',  §  1. )  Demonm  was  a  philosophec  after 
I.ncian>  own  heart,  belonging  to  no  sect,  though 
he  had  studied  the  tenets  of  all,  and  holding  the 
papular  mythology  in  profound  contempt.  His 
■chief  leaning  was  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  though, 
in  the  unconstrained  liberty  of  his  way  of  life,  he 
{leemed  to  bear  some  lesembUnce  to  Djagenee. 
-Bemonax  sacrificetl  to  the  Graces,  and  was  equally 
averse  from  the  austerity  of  the  Stoics  and  the  filth 
of  the  Cynics.  Hod  n«  been  one  of  the  latter, 
Ludah  would  never  have  mentioned  him  with 
praise.  Of  ^1  the  philosophic  sects,  Lncian  de- 
tested the  Cynics  most,  as  may  he  seen  in  his 
iPer^iiniH,  FvgUivi,  ChsiiiviBiB,  &c  ;  though  he 
seems  to  have  made  an  eiception  in  favour  of 
Menippna,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  his  satyiical 
writings,  to  which  his  own  hear  some  resemblance. 
It  was  £)r  his  acconnt  of  Demonax  that  Eunapius 
nmked  Ludan  among  the  bicgrapiiers.  Hepl  tiJi 
nepeyptyov  re Xevr^r,  De  Aforte  Pere^nni,  contains 
soma  particnlara  of  the  life  and  votuntal^  ajdo-da-fi 
0!  PeregtiouB  Proteus,  a  fajiatical  cyme  and  apos- 
tate Christian,  who  publicly  burnt  hunself  from  an 
impulse  of  vaia-glory  shortly  after  the  23Gth 
Olympiad  (A.n.  165),  and  concerning  whom  fur- 
ther poEticulars  will  be  fi:iund  elsewhere.  [Pe- 
BBBRiNDs,]  Ludan  seems  to  have  Iwheld  this 
singular  triumph  of  fenaticism  with  a  sort  of  har- 
batoua  eiultatian,  which  nearly  cost  liim  a  beating 
from  the  CynicB,  who  surrounded  the  pyre  (_%  37). 
Jhe  WaKpiSioi  may  also  be  referred  to  this  head, 
as  containing  anecdotes  of  several  Oreeic  and  other 
worthies  who  had  attained  to  a  long- life. 

i.  RoMANCsa.  Under  thisheadmayheclasaed 
the  tale  entitled  Aoimos  4  'Oros,  Laisia  niu  Ar~ 
BUS,  and  the  'AA^floBj  iaroplia  Xiyns  a'  mi  ff. 
{VeToe Historiae).  Photius  (Cod.  129)  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Lncian's  piece  was  taken  from  a 
fiible  by  Lncins  of  Patrae,  but  does  not  speak  very 
positively  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Appuleins  drew  his  story  of  the  GiMea  Asa 
from  the  some  SDnn»  [Afp[;i.eius]  ;  retaining, 
however,  the  lengthy  narralive  and  RinalicU  turn 
of  the  original  tale;  whilst  Lueian  abridged  it,  and 
gave  it  a  comic  caste,  espeually  in  the  dettoaSme^ 
which,  however,  is  sntficiently  gross,  M.  Courier, 
on  the  contrary,  who  published  an  edition  of  th(T 
piece  with  a  French  vereion  and  notes  (Paris  1B18. 
13mo),  thinks  that  Lneinn's  is  the  original  j  and 
this  opinion  is  Ficceded  to  by  M.  Letronne  in  the 
Joamal  Jes  Samss,  July,  1818,  There  are  no 
means  of  deciding  this  question  eatisfactoriiy.  The 
story  turns  on  the  adventures  of  Lucius,  who,  from 
motives  of  curioaly,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of 
a  female  magician  in  Thessoly,  and  beheld  her 
transformation  into  a  bird,  ia  desirons  of  under- 
going a  similar  metamorphoas.     By  the  help  of  thi 

magician's  maid,  with  whon    '      '       ' -?...; 

hhnself,  he  gels  access  to 

mifortunately,  using  the  wrong  one,  is  ueserveaiy 
turned  into  an  ass,  in  which  shape  he  meets  with 
a  variety  of  adventures,  till  he  is  disenchanted  by 
eating  rose-leaves.  The  adventure  with  the  robbers 
in  the  csve  is  thought  to  have  suggested  the  well- 
known  scene  in  Gil  Bias.  The  Verae  Hisloriat 
were  composed,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  be- 
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tn  ridicule  the  m  h 
eluding  Homer-s  O  y, 
and  the  wonderful    c 


gre 


ing  to  Photius  (Cod.  166)    L    1 
Anlonins   Diogenes,  in  hie  n    k  d  Ti 

0oi\7l-  i-nurra.     That  write     h  was  p 

bahly  hiter  than  Lucuul     S  dl  L      on  m      h 
had  predecessors  in  the  style  as  A     p  an  s.   Th 
ndventurcS   rekted  are  of  os  ravaga 

kind,  hut  show  great  fertili  L 

cian  tells  ns  plainly  what  we  h  to  pec  hat 
he  is  going  to  write  about    h    p  h    h  h 

seen  himself  nor  heard  of  from  h  rs  h  gs, 
moreover,  that  neither  do,  nor  can  by  poesibihty 
erist ;  and  that  the  only  truth  he  tells  us  is  when 
he  asserts  that  he  is  lying.  He  then  describes  how 
he  set  sail  from  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  was 
cast  by  a  storm  on  an  enchanted  island,  which  ap- 
peared, from  an  inscription,  to  have  been  visited  by 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  ;  where  not  only  did  the 
rivers  run  wine,  but  the  same  liquid  gushed  ham 
the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  where  they  got  drunk 
.  by  eating  the  fish  they  caught.  On  again  settmg 
sail,  the  ship  is  snatched  up  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
carried  through  tlie  air  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
till  they  are  finally  deposited  in  the  moon  by  cer- 
tain enormous  birds  called  Hippogjpi  (hoi'se  Tu!- 
turesl.  Here  they  ace  present  at  a  battle  between 
the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  and  those  of  the  sun. 
Afterwards  they  prosecute  their  voyage  through 
the  Zodiac,  and  arrive  at  the  city  of  Lanterns, 
where  Lueian  reciwniBes  his  own,  and  inquires  the 
news  at  home.  They  then  pass  the  city  of  Nephe- 
lococcygia  (Cloud-cuckoo-lown),  and  are  at  length 
deposited  again  in  the  sea.  Here  they  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  immense  whale ;  and  their  adven- 
tures in  its  belly,  which  is  inhabited,  complete  the 
first  book.     The  second  opens  with  an  account 
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whale's  bdly,  and  killing  him.  After  several  more 
wonderfn!  adventures,  they  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  the 
Blest  (.mvcifav  i^iroi).  Here  they  fall  in  with 
several  ancient  worthies,  and  Homer  among  the 
rest,  which  affords  an  opportunltyfor  some  remarks 
on  his  life  and  writings.  Homer  is  made  to  con- 
demn the  criticisms  of  Arislarchus  and  Zenodotns. 
He  asserts,  as  Wolf  and  others  have  since  done, 
that  he  began  tlie  Iliad  with  the  anger  of  Achilles 
merely  from  chance,  and  without  any  settled  plan  j 
and  denies  that  tlie  Odyssey  was  written  before 
the  Iliad,  then  a  prevalent  opinion.  After  tiiis 
they  c^n  set  sdl,  and  arrive  at  the  infernal 
regions,  whore,  among  others,  they  find  Ctesiaa  and 
Herodotus  undergoing  punishment  lor  their  fiilse- 
boods.  The  book  is  concluded  with  several  more 
suiprising  adventures.  That  the  Verae  Historian 
supplied  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  is  s 
obvious,  not  only  from  the  natm 
of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire 

6.  DiALOGUHS.  But  Lncian'sfamerestschielly 
on  his  dialogues,  by  which  term  is  hero  meant 
those  pieces  which  are  of  an  ethical  or  mylholoncal 
nature,  as  well  ae  of  a  dramatic  foTin  ;  and  which 
were  intended  to  ridicule  the  heathen  philosophy 
and  religion  ;  for  a  few  of  his  pieces  which  have 
not  that  scope  are  also  in  the  sliapa  of  dialogue. 
Lueian   has    himself   eiplained   the 


he  tells  us  tiiat  it  c< 


tniiic  dia1o)(iie  vrith  -comedy ;   in  other  words, 
■combination  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.    In  the 
Bis  Accasalas,  §  33,  ne  have  a  still  more  compl«le 
acconnt  oE  h'n  style,  nliere  Dialogue  peisonilied 
accuaee  Lncian  of  stripping  him  of  his  tra^  masT 
and  substituting  a  comic  mid  eatrric  one;  of  intr 
ducing  scnrrilouB  jokes,  and  the  iamMe  licenci 
and  of  mixing  him  up  with  Enpolis,  Aristophane 
and  Menippiis,  the  moat  snarling  of  the  ancient 

cynics.     These  dialogm^s,  which  farm  the    ' 

bulk  of  his  works,  are  of  Teiy  carions  degri 
merit,  and   are  treated  ih  the  greatest  possible 

broadest  humour  and  bnflbanory.  Their .  subjects 
nnd  tendency,  too,  Tary  considerably  ;  for  whilst 
some,  as  it  has  been  sdd,  are  employed  in  attack- 
ing the  lieatlien  philQaophy  nnd  religion,  others 
are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any  polemic 
drifts  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  first 
consider  those  which  are  mors'  exduuvely  directed 
against  the  heathen  mythology  j  neit,  those  which 
attack  the  ancient  phitosophy ;  and  lastly,  those  in 
which  both  the  preceding  objects  are  combined,  or 
which,  having  no  such  tendency,  are  mere  satires 
on  the  manners  of  the  day  and  the  follies  and 
vices  natural  to  mankiitd. 

la  the  first  class  may  be  placed  npa/aiBeis  ^ 
Kaimuios,  Proiaelheas  sen  Cavcasm,  which  is  pro- 
perly a  dialogue  of  the  goda,and  to  which  it  forms 

lationship  between  gods  and  men,  and  puts  Zeus 
completely  in  the  wrong  for  crucifying  Prometheus. 
Thot^h  a  good  dialogne,  it  is  5n  the  grave  style, 
and  has  Httle  of  Lucian's  characteriatio  humou 
The  9iSy  Aiifuijot,  Veonan  Diafogi,  twenty-si 
in  number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  i 
sous  of  the  most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathe 
mythology.  The  reader,  however,  is  generally 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclnsions  from  tlie  tloiy, 
the  author  only  taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most 
absurd  point  of  view.  Hence,  periiaps,  we  may 
conclude  that.  like  some  of  Lucian's  more  serious 
dialogues,  they  were  among  his  earlier  attempts, 
before  he  had  summoned  bardihood  enough  to 
venture  on  those  more  open  and  Bcnrcilous  attacks 
which  he  afterwards  made.  Of  the  same  class,  but 
inferior  in  point  of  execution,  Are  the  fifteen  dia- 
logues of  the  Dei  Marisi,  'EivAirN  Aijlutyoi,  In 
the  last,  that  of  Z^l^  and  Noiua,  tlie  beautiful 
and  grapliic  description  of  the  rape  of  Europa  is 
worthy  of  remark,  which,  as  Hemalerhnia  observes, 
wad  probably  taken  from  some  picture.  In  the 
Znfj  EAfTX''*™''"*  Jigsier  Conjitiaiai,  a  boUer 
style  of  attack  is  adopted  ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to 
Zeus's  (ace,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  domi- 
nion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogne  shows  Zeus's  want  of  power,  so  the  Zt6s 
Tpvy^ds,  Jtqiitfr  Tn^oedas,  strikes  at  his  very 
enistence,  and  that  of  the  other  deities.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  dispute  at  Athens  between  Timocles,  a 
Stoic,  and  Uamis,  an  Epicurean,  respecting  the 
being  of  the  gods.  Amuons  as  to  its  result,  Zous 
summons  all  the  deities  to  hear  the  arguments. 
Hermes  first  calls  the  golden  ones,  then  the 
diver,  and  so  forth  i  not  according  to  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  but  the  riclmess  of  their 
materials.  On  meeting,  a  squabble  lakes  place 
about  precedence,  which  is  with  soma  difficulty 
quelled.  Timocles  then  goes  throi^h  Iijs  argu- 
ments foe  the  esistence  of  the  gods,  which  Damia 
refutes  and  ridicules.  At  this  result,  Zeus  becomes 
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j  dejected  \  but  Hermes  consoles  him  with  the  re- 
'  flection  that  though  some  few  may  be  convinced 
by  Damis,  the  great  mass  of  the  Greeks,  and  all 
the  barbarians,  will  ever  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  abuse  of  the  stoic  on  jinding  hnnself  worsted 
is  highly  natural  Much  of  the  same  tendency  is 
the  @eSv  ixKKynrla,  Deornm  CoMSisTn,  which  is  in 
feet  a  dialogue  of  the  gods.  Momus  complains  of 
the  rabble  which  has  been  introduced  into  heaven, 
not  only  mere  mortals,  bat  barbarians,  and  even 
apes  and  other  beasts.  In  this  class  may  also  be 
enumerated  the  T«  irjiji  KpiSroi',  SaUim^a,  which 
contains  a  laugh  at  the  ancient  fable  of  Cronos. 

In  the  second  class  of  Dialogues,  namely,  those 
in  which  the  ancient  philosophy  is  tlie  more  imme- 
diate oliject  of  attack,  may  be  placed  the  following : 
Bluv  irpao-is  {VUm-arR  Auctio).  In  this  humorous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  dil!erent  sects  ai«  put  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  Pytbagoras 
fetches  ten  minae.  Diogenes,  with  his  rags  and 
cynicism,  goes  for  two  obols— he  may  be  useful  aa 

for  any  body  to  venture  on.  Democritus  and 
Heraclitus  are  likewise  unsaleable.  Socrates,  with 
whom  Lucian  seems  to  confbnnd  the  Platonic  phir 
losophy,  after  being  welt  ridiculed  and  abused,  is 
bonght  by  Dion  of  Syracuse  for  the  large  sum  of 
two  talents.  Epicimis  fetthes  two  minae.  Chry- 
sippus,  tiie  slmc,  who  gives  some  elLtraordmary 
specimens  of  his  logic,  and  lor  whom  there  is  a 
great  competition,  is  knoiked  down  for  twelve 
minae  A  penpalebc,  a  double  person  (etoleric 
and  esoteric)  with  bis  physiial  knowledge,  brings 
twenty  mmae  Pyirho,  the  sceptic,  comes  last, 
who,  after  haiing  been  disposed  o^  and  m  the 
hands  of  the  buyer,  is  stilt  m  doubt  whether  he 
baa  been  sold  or  not.  From  the  conclusion  it  ap 
pears  that  Lncan  intended  to  include  m  another 
auction  the  lives  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  hut  this  piece  is  either  bst,  or  w»a  never 
executed.  The  'AAitis  1)  'ArdSuiSi^n,  Piscalor 
sea  Jtniviaeealea,  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  pre- 
ceding piece,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lucian's 
best  dialogues.  The  philosophers  are  represented 
aa  having  obtained  a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  vengeance  upon  Lucian,  who  in  some  degree 
makes  the  unifjtde  hoaorable  by  confessing  tbat  he 
has  borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings 
from  them.  He  begs  not  to  be  condemned  withoul 
a  trial ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  Philosophy  herself 
shall  be  the  judge ;  but  Lncian  eipresses  his  fears 
that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  find  her  abode,  having 
been  so  often  misdirected.  On  their  way,  however, 
they  meet  Philosophy,  who  is  astoniehed  to  see  so 
many  of  her  chief  professors  agmn  alive,  and  is  sur- 
prised they  should  he  angry  at  her  being  abused, 
when  she  has  already  endured  so  much  from 
Comedy.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  tiiat  Lucinn 
dlscovera  Truth  among  her  retinae,  the  allegorical 
description  of  which  personage  is  very  good.  Lu- 
cian, indeed,  excels  in  that  kind  of  wriljng.  Tlie 
philosophera  now  open  their  case  ag^nst  him.  He 
is  charged  with  taking  Dialogue  out  of  their  hands, 
and  with  persuading  Menippus  to  side  with  hun, 
the  only  philosopher  who  does  not  appear  among 
his  accnsers.  This  may  affiird  ano^er  answer  to 
those  who  would  make  Luaan  an  Epicurean. 
Under  the  name  of  Parrhesiadet,  Lilian  advocates 
his  own  cause  ;  and  having  gained  it,  becomea,  in 
turn,  accuser.  The  philosophers  of  the,  ^  Sfe 
summoned  to  the  Acropolis,  in  the  name  of  VirRie, 
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appear,  qnarreUing 
they  find  that  PhiloBophy  herself  is  to  be  tbe 
judge,  tiiej  all  run  away.  In  hia  Iiaate  to  escape, 
a  cynic  dropa  liia  wallet,  which,  inslead  of  lupine, 
brewn  bread,  or  a  book,  is  found  to  conlain  gold, 
pomatum,  a  sactificing  knife,  s  mirror,  and  dice. 
Traih  orders  their  lives  to  be  inqniced  into  b; 
Lognc,  and  the  pretenders  ts  be  branded  with  the 
figure  of  a  Sox  or  an  ape.  Lncian  then  borrows  a 
fishing-rod  &om  the  temple  ;  and  baying  bjulod  his 
hook  with  figs  and  gold,  flings  his  line  from  the 
Acropolis.  He  draws  up  a  great  immy  different 
philosophers,  bnt  Plato,  Chrysippus,  ATistotle,  &C., 
disown  them  all,  and  they  are  cast  down  hea^ong. 
This  piece  is  valuable,  not  only  from  its  own  merits, 
'    ■  "  '  '  '  e  particulars  of  Li   '     "* 

"       n  attack   npo 

lo  ehov  the  unpossi- 
bility  of  becoming  a  tme  philosopher.  The  irony  is 
of  a  serious  and  SocmCic  turn,  and  the  piece,  though 
carefully  wntten,  has  little  of  Lncian's  native 
humour.  From  $  1 3  it  appears  he  was  about  forty 
when  he  wrole  it ;  und  like  the  JV^'niu,  it  was 
fffobahly,  therefore,  one  of  hia  earliest  productions 
m  this  style'.  The  Kivovxi!,  Eunuehiii,  is  a  ridi- 
culous dispute  between  two  philosophic  rivals  for 
the  empeicr^s  prize,  the  objection  being  that  the 
eunu^us  is  ipso  /ado  a  disq^ualified  person,  and 
incapable  of  becoming  a  philosupher.  From'  §  1 2, 
it  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Athens.  The 
*iAoi^uB^!  may  be  ranked  in  [his  class.  It  is  a 
dialogue  on  the  love  of  falsehood,  natural  to  some 
men  purely  for  its  own  sake.  In  g  2  Herodotus 
[Ind  Cteaias  are  attacked  as  in  the  Ferae  Hidoriae, 
as  well  as  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Poets,  however, 
may  be  pardoned,  but  jiot  whole  states  that  adopt 
their  fictions ;  and  Lucian  thinks  it  very  hard  to 
be  accused  of  impiety  for  disbelieving  such  eitra- 
vagondes.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that 
the  Christian  niiraclea  are  alluded  to  b  J  13  and 
g  16  ;  bnt  this  does  not  seem  probable.  The  main 
anbjeet  of  the  piece  is  the  relation  of  several  absurd 
stories  of  ghosta,  &c.,  by  a  company  of  white- 
bearded  philosophers.  The  Apmrtrof,  Fa^vi,  is 
directed  against  ihe  cynics,  by  whom  Lucian  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  for  his  life  of  Peregrinua. 
in  a  conversation  between  Apollo  and  Zeus,  the 
latter  asserts  that  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  stench 
that  ascended  from  the  pyre,  that,  though  he  fled 
into  Arabia,  all  the  frankincense  there  could  hardly 
drive  it  out.  He  is  about  to  relate  the  whole 
history  to  Apollo,  when  Philosophy  rashes  in,  in 
tears  and  trouble,  and  complains  of  the  philosophers, 
especially  iha  cynics.  She  gives  a  history  of  her 
progress  in  India,  Egypt,  Chiddaea,  &c.,  before  she 
reached  the  Greeks,  and  concludes  With  a  complaint 

X'nst'  the  cynics.  Apollo  advises  Jupiter  to  send 
cuF}'  and  Hercules  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of 
the-  cynics,  and  to  punish  the  evil  doera ;  the 
greater  part  being  mere  vagabonds  and  runaway 

piBiae,  is  one  of  Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks  on 
the  philosophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at 
which  a  representative  of  each  of  Ehe  principal 
philosophic  sects  is  present.  Of  all  the  guests  these 
are  the  only  absurd  and  troublesome'  ones,  the  nn- 
lettered  portion  behaving  themsslves  with  decency 
and  propriety.     The  cynic  Alddainaaj  iidio-  comes 
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uninvited,  is  particularly  oftcnsive  in  Tiis  behaviour. 
In  the  midst  of  ihe  banquet  an  absurd  letter  ar- 
rives  from  Hetoimodes,  a  stoic,  enpostulating  with 
AristaeneluB,  the  host,  for  not  having  been  invited. 
The  discussion  that  ensues  sets  all  the  philosophers 
by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Alcidamas  upsets  the 
chandelier;  and  when  lights  are  again  brought, 
strange  scenes  are  discovered.  The  cynic  is  making 
free  with  one  of  the  music-women  ;  the  stoic,  Dio- 
nysidorus,  is  endeavouring  to  conceal  a  cup  under 
his  cloak.  The  similaiity  of  this  piece,  and  the 
66th  epistle  of  the  third  book  of  Alcipbron,  is  too 
marked  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  rela^ve 
chronology  of  Alciphron  and  Lucian  cannot  he  ac- 
curately settled  ^Alcifhros]  ;  but  the  dialogue 
is  so  much  more  highly  wrought  than  the  epistle, 
as  to  render  Beijler's  notion  probable,  that  Lucian 
was  the  copyist,  ynder  this  head  we  may  also 
notice  the  N^rinss  and  the  Parasle  (Jitpl  irofio- 
iriTou  ijm  in  t*x"J  IIiipao-iTiinf).  The  Nigrinna 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  Lucian's  first  eilbrta  iii 
this  style,  and  this  seems  borne  out  by  a  passage 
in  §  35.  Wieland  calls  it  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  philosophers,  and  thinks  that  it  still 
bears  traces  of  Lucian's  rhetorical  style.  But 
though  the  piece  may  be  considered  as  an  attack 
on  philosophic  pride,  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise 
the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-glory,  and  luxury, 
are  un&vourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habit* 
of  the  Athenians.  The  Paraailm  is  a  mere  piece 
of  pers^Jage  throughout.  The  dialogue  is  zon- 
ducled  like  those  of  Socrates  with  the  sophists, 
though  the  parasite,  who  may  stand  for  the  sophist, 
gets  the  better  of  the  argument.   The  philosophical 

as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  its  superiority  to 
philosophy,  on  account  of  its  unity  and  definileness, 
in  which  it  equals  arithmetic ;  ibr  two  and  two  aro 
four  with  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Gre^s,  but 
no  two  philosophers  agree  in  their  principles.  So 
also  it  is  ahowD  to  be  superior  to  philosophy,  be-' 
canse  iiopaiseite  ever  turned  philosopher,  bnt  many 
philosophers  have  been  parasites.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  the  non-existence  of  philosophy,  ^  S3,  29, 
seems  directed  against  Plato's  PammnidBs. 

The  third  and  more  miscellaneoas  class  of 
Lucian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  attacks  upon 
mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  in- 
cidental, or  which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners, 
contams  some  of  his  best.  At  the  head  must  be 
placed  Tijiiiv  j}  lAiBivipamis,  Tokbii,  which  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian's  masterpiece.  Tbe 
stojy  is  that  of  the  well-known  Athenian  mi^ 
ontbrope  menUoned  by  Plato,  whose  tower,  Ptlu- 
sanias  tells  us  (i.  30.  §  4],  srill  existed  in  his  time. 
The  introduction  affords  an  opportunity  for  somo' 
.t  Zeus.      The  dialogue  '  "' 


ind  Hen 


es,  in  which  tiie  former  describes 


id,  though  I. __._ 

tophanes  is  obvious.  The  story  of  Timon,  which 
is  very  dramatically  told,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  The  Nttfpueol'  AiljXotoi,  IHologi 
MiHiMOrwm,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  ^' 
Lucian's  works.  The  subject  affi)rds  great  scBpe 
for  moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of 
human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength, 
liot  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy, 
aflord  the  materials  ;  and  some  cynic  philosopher, 
Diogenes'or  Menippns,  is  generally  the  comiiien^ 
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tntor.  AVhen  Croesus  and  Menippus  meet  on  I 
haiika  of  ihe  Styx,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  n 
have  the  advantage.  The  disappointments  of  thi 
■wh»  ^  in  wail  for  tlie  inheritance  of  the  rich, 
al&ird  a  fbrtile  theme,  which,  however,  Lncian  haa 
worn  iHthei  thread-baie.  In  n  few  of  the  dinlsgues 
it  must  be  owned  that  eoas  of  the  c^eat  men  of 
antiquity  ai«  flippantly  ajid  unjustly  att^u^kodi  and 
especially  SocnileB.  Amor^  the  modems  these 
difjogues  have  been  uiiilated  by  Fontenetle  and 
Lord  Lyttelton.  The  Mirnrrros  i)  NtKoafiavTela, 
NiCgomiai^ia,  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Dialogues 
of  the  dead.  Menippus,  rehtles  his  descent  into 
^adea,  and  tliB  sights  that  he  eeea  there,  par- 
^cula^y  the  punishnLsnt  of  the  greatand  powerinl. 
The  genuineness  of  this  piece  has  been  doubted. 
Du  Soul  thought  that  it  was  written  by  Menippus 
himself,  who,  aa  we  leOJn  from  Diogenes  Lae'rtina 
(vi.  101),  wrote  a  Nee^maaleia,  but  Hemstei-huis 
discards  this  Binjecture.  It  certainly  wants  Lucian's 
f  nngency  ;  bnt  arguments  from  style  are  uotalways 
safe.  In  the  'iKopo/ifranros  Jj  'TBt/iri^Xoi,  learo- 
MeaiijKia,  on  li.e  contrary,  which  is  in  Ludsn's  best 

Menippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the 
slais,  for  the  purpose  of  se^ng  how  &r  their  theories 
are  correct.  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thnnderer  himselt     Here  he   is  witness  of  the 

heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Zens  removes  the  covers. 
Strange  is  the  variety  of  their  tenor  I  Soma  pisy 
to  be  kings,  others  that  their  onions  may  grow  ; 
one  sBJlor  begaa  north  wind,  another  a  south  ;  the 
husbandman  wants  rain ;  the  fuller,  sunshine. 
Zeus  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge, 
mid  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment agmnat  iiie  philosophers,  and  threatens  in 
four  days  to  destroy  them  al!.  Then  he  cuts  Me- 
nippus*B  wings,  and  hands  him  over  to  Hermea, 
who  canies  him  to  earth  by  the  ear.  With  a 
malidous  pleasiue  Menippus  hastens  ta  the  Poecile 
to  annouuce  to  the  assembled  philosophers  their 
approaching  destraction.  KApiav  l)  ^Ufttotrovvrfif 
Conlctieplanks,  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a 
graver  turn  than  the  preceding.  Charon  visits  the 
earth  to  see  the  course  of  life  there,  and  what  it  is 
that  always  makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  bis 
boat.  He  requesta  Hermes  to  be  his  CXceronc 
To  get  a  good  view  they  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa ; 
bnt  this  not  being  high  enough,  Oeta  nmat  foUow, 
and  then  Parnassus :  a  passage  evidently  meajit  to 
ridicnla  Homer.  Parnassus  being  at  top  Chamn 
and  Heimes  seat  themsolves  on  each  of  the  peaks. 
Then  pass  in  review  MDo  die  wrestler,  Cyrus, 
CraesuE,  and  other  celebrated  characters.  In  this 
piece,  as  Ilemsterhuis  observeSg  our  author  has  not 
been  very  scrupulous  about  chronology.  In  the 
interview  between  Croesus  and  Solon,  Lncian 
follows  Herodotus,  but  inverts  the  order  of  the 
happy.  Of  ^1  Lucian's  dialogues  this  is  perhaps 
the  most,  poetical:  as  jn  the  description  of  the 
pasuons  flying  about ;  the  comparison  of  raties  to 
bee-hives  attacked  by  wn^ ;  the  likening  of 
hnman  lives  to  bubbles  ;  the  death  of  ci^es  as  well 
as  individuals.     The  whole  is  a  pictnre    of  the 
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smallness  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philo- 
sophic, as  well  as  a  phyacal  height.  Ludan  seenis 
to  have  put  his  own  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Charon  (§  16),  i^artsKom  ToiiTo,  S  'Bpfifl.  The 
KBT[£ir\oai  ^  Tii/avm,  Cataplta  aim  TVrmmai,  is 
in  fact  a  dialogue  of  the  dead.  The  persons  are 
Charon,  Clothe,  Heimes,  a  cynic  philosopher,  the 
tyrant  Megapenthes,  the  cobbler  Micyllus,  and 
certain  rich  men, .  The  reluctance  of  Megapenthea 
to  obey  the  summons  of  Clothe,  and  his  ludicrous 
attempts  at  evasion,  are  hnppily  contrasted  with 
the  alacrity  of  Micyllus.  The  latter  being  (eft 
behind  on  the  hanks  of  the  Styz,  swims  after 
Chacon's  boat,  which  being  full,  he  finds  a  place  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  tyrant,  and  does  not  cease 
tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  There  ia  consi- 
derable drollery  in  his  pretended  lament  for  his  old 
lasta  and  slippers,  when  requested  by  Mercuiy  to 
grievea  little,  just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
custom.  Megapenthes'  description  of  the  indig- 
nities which  his  household  oUcr  to  his  body  while 
lying  in  state,  and  which,  though  eonadous  of  Ihera, 
he  ia  powerless  to  resist,  is  very  striking.  "Oreipns 
j) 'AA«iTpi!ioi',  SHBHiunueuGotfas.  Here  we  have 
the  cobbler  Micyllus  agsin,  who  has  been  dreaming 
that  he  haa  &Ii^  heir  to  Eucrates,  a  votsviau  rictie. 
Prom  this  state  oE  felicity  he  is  awakened  by  the 
crowing  of  his  cock,  which  he  threatens  to, kill  aa 
soon  as  he  gets  up.     The  cock  discovers  hin^self  to 

which  gives  occasion  to  some  jokea  at  the  expense 
of  that  philosophy.  The  cock  then  endeavours  to 
persuade  Micyllus  that  he  is  much  happier  than 
the  rich  men  whom  he  envies,  and  in  order  to  con- 
feathers  from  his  t^l,  which  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring invisibility.  Micyllus,  who  has  evidently 
a  lurking  spite  gai  t  th  b~  d '  pi  ks  out  both  his 
long  feathers,  m  h  I  h  d  comfiture  of  Pytha- 
goras, whom,  h  tb  bbl  c  consoles  by 
telling  that  he  1  k  m  h  h  d  mer  so  than  ha 
would  with  only  B  g  w  invisible,  Py- 
thagoras and  Ml  yll  g  re  d  the  houses  of 
several  rich  m  a  d  b  h  Id  th  miseries  and 
vices.  Tliis  p  ece  m  y  he  k  d  among  the 
best  of  Lncian  Al  Tij70fi  n  ™j,  Bii  Aemi- 
satua,  BO  called  from  Llician  s  being  arraigned  by 
Rhetoric  and  Dialogue,  is  chiefly  valnable  for  the 
information  it  contains  of  the  author's  life  and 
literary  pursaits.  Zeus  Rnda  fault  with  Hon 
torcallii      "        "   '  "      " 

decided  causes  on  hand.  To  dear  these  off  a'coort 
^point«d,  at  which  Justice  is  to  preside.  The 
■St  causa  is  Drunkenness  vereut  the  Academy,  for 
depriving  him  of  Polemo.  The  pl^ntiff  being 
laturally  disqualified  ior  pleading,  the  Academy, 
inderlakes  both  sides  of  the  qneation.  Next  we 
have^the  Porch  sersss  Pleasure,  which  ia  defended 
irus.  After  two  or  three  more  causes 
Lucian  is  accused  by  Rhetoiic  of  deserdon,  and  by 
Dialogue  of  having  lowered  and  perverted  his  style. 
We  may  here  also  mention  the  KpQvoir6\oiv,  Ckvno* 
Solon,  and  the  'E^tiora^al  Kpopmo/,  Bpialolas  So- 
tanales,  which  turn  on  the  institution  and  customs 
of  the  Saivmalia. 

Amongst  the  diidogues  which  may  be  regarded 
as  mere  pictures  of  manners,  without  any  polemical 
tendency,  miy  be  reckoned  the  "EpwrsJ,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  in  a  former  part  of 
The   'EraipiKof  ^liXoyoi,  Dialegi 
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Mei-ehiai,  ieiKahe  the  uianners  of  tlie  Greek  He- 
taerae  or  courtciana,  with  liveliness  and  fidelity  i 
perhaps  too  much  so  for  the  intereatfi  of  morality- 
T1\<H0P  i)  EJx"')  Naviffiam  sea  Vota.  In  this 
piece  the  company  form  various  wislies,  whieh  are 
in  tnm  derided  by  Lncian.  The  iinitatiDn  of  Plato 
in  the  opening  is  very  strong. 

Dialogues  which  cannot  with  propriety  he  placed 

□nder  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  are  the  Euc^vcf , 

Imaginss,  which  has  been  already  adrerted  to  in 

the  sketch  of  Ludan'a  life.      "Mp  tSv  Eliiyeiy, 

Pro  linixgimbvSf  a  defence  of  the  preceding,  with 

the  flatKry  of  which  the  lady  who  was  the  subject 

of  it  pretended  to  he  displeased.   Td^opii,  Toxaris, 

d   I  gi    between  a  Greek  and  Scythi^,  on  the 

riendship,  in  which  Eeveral  remarkable 

m   an  e  related  on  both  sides.     It  is  in  the 

gra  The  'Aiirxafun,  Aruuharsis,  is  an 

tack  the  Greek  gymnasia,  in  a  dialogue  be- 

S        and  Anocbarsis.    It  also  turns  on  the 

ca  f  jOHth.     Here  too  the  irony  is  of  a 

se  Ilc^i  ipxiirfai!,  De  Saltaiioiie,  a  dis- 

p  ta        b    ween  Lncian  and  Crates,  a  stoic  philo- 

so  respecting  dancing.     It  baa  been  observed 

be    re    h      Lucian  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  don- 

mg      p     ally  the  pantomimic  sort,  to  which  he 

re  gi  es  he  adtBnl^|e  over  tragedy.     The  piece 

ord      worthy  of  Lucian,  but  contains   some 

un       par  culars  of  the  art  of  dancing  among  the 

an  AidAt^is  Tipis  'Hirfolor',  Oisaerlaiio  eum 

esiod      A  charge  ag^nst  that  poet  that  he  cannot 

p   d     fii  uiity,  as  he  gave  out.    The  geuuineness 

urn  ID       hose  few  works  of  Lucian  which  do  not 
y  of  the  preceding  dividons,  and  which 
g    n  the  form  of  dialogues,   beor  some 
anal  g         the  modem  essay.     Hpij  Toy  ilirdtrra 
n      ^        fj  if  \Ayois^  Ad  eum  qui  da^^  I'ro- 
mfiie         is  VeiOe.     A  reply  to  somebody  who 
ha     compared  him  to  Prometheus*     Alluucn  has 
aire  d     he  n  made  to  this  piece,  which,  as  the 
un        ,  turns  chiefly  on  his  own  works.     Tltfi 
d      ta      De  SaoTfidii.     The  abeurdi^a   of  the 
w  rship,   especisJly  of  the  Egyptian,  are 
pomte  in  a  serious  style.     This  was  probably 

an  early  production.  IlFpl  tSt  t*l  (inrC^  truyivTaa', 
De  Mereeda  Condiidti,  was  written  ,t»  dissuade  a 
Greek  pbQosopher  from  accepting  a  place  in  a 
Roman  household,  by  ^vinga  humoroai  description 
at  the  miseries  attending  it.  This  little  piece 
abounds  with  wit  and  good  sense,  and  may  be 
placed  among  Lncian's  most  amusing  productions. 
It  is  likewise  vrfnable  for  the  picture  it  contains  of 
Ronifm  manners,  which  Lucian  has  here  painted  in 
highly  nnbvourable  colours,  but  perhaps  with  some 
enaggeration  and  caricature.  The  'tixoKayln  xtpi 
•rvf  f  irl  tx,  ffov^  Apologia  pro  de  Mem.  Gond.,  is 
Ludan's  defence  agamat  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
in  having  accepted  his  Egyptian  office,  after  having 
written  the  foregoing  piece.  The  chief  ground  of 
defence  is  the  diflerence  between  a  public  and 
private  office,  and  indeed  the  chaise  was  absurd. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  piece  contiuns  some 
pat^culars  of  Lucian's  life.  'Tisp  raS  if  -rp  itporr- 
(ryopf  i!o'«i  %TaiirfiaTos,  Pro  Lapaa  IB  Saialo'ido,  a 

Elaylnt  little  piece,  though  containing  some  curious 
Earning,  En  wZiich  Lucian  excueea  iiimsclf  lor 
having  saluted  a  great  man  with  ^iain  ii 
morning,  instead  of  x'^P'-  1"  ^^^  ^'f^ '"' 
De  Lada,  the  received  opinion  concerning  l! 
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femal  regions  is  reviewed,  and  the  folly  of  grief 
demonstrated  in  a  rather  serious  manner.  Hpis 
dwalSevTof,  Adversus  InJoctam,  is  a  bitter  attack 
upon  a  rich  man  who  thought  to  acquire  a  character 
for  learning  by  collecting  a  large  lituary,  II*pI  Toi! 
^^  ^^iais  irt^Tt^iir  fijafoAp,  iVbs  iemere  crfde?tdvm 
rise  DdalvmL  The  title  of  this  piece  sulllciently 
explains  ila  subject.  It  is  in  the  grave  style  ;  but 
is  well  written,  and  has  something  of  the  Eur  of  a 
rhetorical  declamation. 

7.  POEHS.  These  consist  of  two  mock  tragediea, 
called  TpayoTia'&iypa  and  'flKiirows,  and  about  fifty 
epigrams.  The  Jii^opoiiujm,  as  ils  name  implies, 
turns  on  the  subject  of  the  gout ;  its  malignity  and 
pertinacity  are  set  forth,  and  the  physicians  who 
pretend  to  cure  it  exposed*  This  httle  drama  dis- 
plays eonsiderable  vigour  of  &ncy.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Lucian  wrote  it  to  beguile  a  fit  of  the 
malady  which  forms  its  subject  The  Oc^pus, 
which  turns  on  the  same  theme,  is  much  inferior, 
and  perhaps  a  frigid  imitation  by  some  other  hand. 
Of  the  epigisms  some  are  tolerable,  hut  the  greater 
part  indifferent,  and  calculuted  to  add  but  little  to 
Lucian's  fame.    Of  some  the  genuineness  may  be 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Lucian's  works 
thoae  have  been  omitted,  of  whose  spurionsnesa 
scarce  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  These  are : — 
'AAKimv  4}  TTCpl  Merofiop^iTfuSj  Jltdcyrm  sea  de 
TraTisJhrmaHotie.  This  dialogue  is  completely  op- 
posed to  Lucian's  manner,  as  the  fabulous  tale  of 
the  Halcyon,  which  he  would  have  ridiculed,  is 
treated  seriously.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Leo 
the  academician.  For  the  rest,  the  style  is  agree- 
able enough.  IlE/tl  rflf  'AffrpMoyfjiT,  De  Astro- 
lagia,  containing  a  serious  defence  of  astrology,  can 
never  have  been  Lucian's.  The  Ionic  dialect,  too, 
condemns  il ;  the  aficcled  use  of  which  Luciim 
ridicules  in  his  Quoia.  HiK.  %  18.  The  same 
objections  apply  to  the  IIt,il  t^i  2upi>|5  »sn3,  De 
Dea  Syria,  also  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Though  the 
scholiast  on  the  iVtiies  of  Aristophanes  ascribes  it 
to  Lucian  we  may  safely  reject  it.  Such  a  narrative 
of  superstitious  rites  could  never  have  come  Irom 
his  pen,  without  at  least  a  sneer,  or  a  word  of  cns- 
tigation.  Nor  would  he  have  sacrificed  biS'beard 
at  the  temple  of  Hierapolis.  as  in  the  last  sentence 
the  an^or  represents  himself  as  liaiing  done.  The 
Kuvito!,  C^icaa,  is  abindicated  by  the  scholiast,, 
and  with  reason  ;  for  the  cynio  worsts  Lucian  in 
the  argument  about  his  tenets.  The  Xi^'il'l*""  fl 
irtfA  Ka\K<£sj  CAaridejnasseade  Pali^rOt  is  a  frigid 
imitation  of  Plato,  bearing  no  mark  of  Lucian's 
hand,  and  has  been  rejected  by  the  best  critics. 
Niptsy  fl  r€pi  rflr  ip^xrii  Tov  'liffff^QV,  A'ero,  eew 
de  Fosdime  IsthmL  Wieland  seems  to  have  stood 
alone  in  asserting  this  dialogue  to  bo  Lucian's. 
From  the  concluding  part  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  alive  at  the  ^e  of  Nero's  deatli.  It 
contMns  some  curious  particulars  of  that  emperor's 
singing.  The  spuriousnesa  of  the  Pldti^Tis  has 
been  Steady  shown. 

It  is  probable  that  several  of  Lucian's  works 
are  lost.    IntboZi^  D;''i]eflioQaJi',  S  1,  hementions 

extanC    Of  his  rhetorical  pieces  perhaps  the  greater 
part  is  lost,  as  Suidas  says  of   them  yiypain-ai 
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LUCIANOS. 
Bense  i  tlie  ferlitUy  ot  hie  inTcntion  ;  the  racineBs 
of  his  humonr  ;  and  (he  implicit;  and  Attic  grace 
nf  his  diction.  His  knowledge  was  probably  not 
very  prolbimd,  and  it  may  he  suspected  that  he 
was  not  alwEiys  master  of  the  philosophy  that  he 
attacked.  He  nowhere  grapples  with  the  tenets 
of  a  sectf  hilt  confines  himself  to  ridiculing  the 
manners  of  the  philosophere,  or  at  most  some  of  (he 
&dient  and  obvious  points  of  their  docUines.  Du 
Soul,  in  a  note  on  the  Hippiia,  §  3,  has  collected 

of  the  elements  of  mathematics  ;  and  from  this 
chai^  he  has  hardly,  perhaps,  been  rescued  by 
the  defence  of  Belin  do  Ballu.  He  had,  however, 
the  lelent  of  diaplajing  what  he  did  know  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  and  as  he  had  travelled  much  and 
held  extensile  intercourse  with  tnanliiiid,  he  had 
opportuniUes  to  acqoire  that  sort  of  knowledge 

calls  hint  ^'^iKLvTOTOs,  and  aifirma  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  sect  or  race  of  men  whose  history  or 
cbief  characteristics  he  has  not  noted;  presenting 
tis  with  the  portraits  of  philosophers  of  almost 
every  sect ;  rhetors,  tlatterers,  parasitea  ;  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  yonng ;  the  euperstilioaa  and  tlie 
ntheisUc  ;    Remans,  Athenians,    Scythians ;   im- 

tynints,gods  and  goddesses.  (iJissertrfePMop.ivi.) 
His  writings  have  a  more  modem  air  than  those  irf 
any  otiierolassic  author;  and  the  keenness  of  bis 
wit,  the  richness,  jet  extravagance  of  his  humour, 
the  fertility  and  liveliness  of  his  lancy,  his  proncness 
to  scepticism,  and  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his 
style,  present  us  with  a  kind  of  compound  between 
Swift  and  Voltiure.  There  was  ahundance  ia 
justify  iiis  attacks  in  the  systems  og^st  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in 
tbeir  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down ;  to 
Bpread  a  nniversal  ecepticism.  Nor  were  his  assaults 
confined  to  reli^on  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to 
every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotus.     Yet 

absurd  superstition,  and  the  eonttadtctocy  tenets  of 
an  almost  equally  absurd  philosophy,  his  works  had 
undonbtedly  a  beneRcial  infloence  on  the  cause  of 
truth.  That  they  were  indirectly  serviceable  to 
Chi'istianity,  can  hardly  be  dispnt^  ;  faut,  though 
Lacian  is  generally  just  in  his  representations  of 
the  Christians,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  a  result 
was  as  fer  fi«m  his  wishes  as  from  his  thoughts. 

Photiua  (Cod.  138)  ^ves  a  very  high  character 
of  Lucian's  style,  of  the  pnrity  ot  whieb  he 
piqued  bunself,  aa'may  he  seen  in  the  BU  Ace.  § 
34,  and  other  places,  though  occasional  exceptions 
might  perhaps  be  pointed  out.  Erasmns,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Lucian,  and  translated  many 
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itings  in  one  of  hie  epistles,  and 
which,  making  a  little  allowance  for  the  studied 
antilhcHS  of  ^e  style,  is  not  for  from  the  truth. 
"  Tantnm  obtinet  in  dicendo  gratiae,  tantum  in  in- 
veniendo  felicitatis,  tantum  in  jocando  leporis,  in 
mordendo  aceti ;  sic  ti^lat  allusionibus,  «c  seria 
nugis,  nugas  seriis  miscet ;  eic  lidens  vera  didt, 
■vera  dicendo  ridet ;  sic  hominum  mores,  alfectns, 
studia,  quasi  ponictilo  depingit,  neque  legenda,  sed 
plane  epectanda,  oculis  eiponit,  ut  niiUa  comoedia, 
nulla  satyra,  cum  bujus  diali^s  conferri  debeat, 
Beu  voluptatem  spectes,  Beu  spectes  utiUtatem," 
The  following  are  some  of  the  prinripal  editions 
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of  Ludan's  BTirks ;— Florence.  1495,  foL  (printer 
unknown)  EdiUo  Frineepa.  First  Aldine  edition, 
Venice,  ISOS.foL  This  edition,  FinMd  from  bad 
MSS.  and  very  incorrect,  was  somewhat  improved 
in  the  second  Aldine,  1522,  foL,  but  is  still  inferior 
to  the  Florentine.  In  this  edition  the  Peregrmia 
and  F&ilcpa/ris  are  generally  wanting,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  Ixden  Expvrgaliniia,  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  Aldine,  however,  served  as 
the  basis  of  subsequent  ediUons,  till  1615,  when 
Baurdelot'pnblished  at  Paris  a  Greek  and  Latin 
edition  in  folio,  the  test  corrected  fi'om  MSS.  and 
the  EdUUi  I'risapi.  This  was  repeated  with 
emendations  in  the  Saumur  edition,  lt'19.  Le 
Clerc's  edition,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Amster^.  16ST,  is 
very  incorrect.  In  1730  Tib.  Hemsterhnis  began 
to  print  his  excellent  edition,  bnt  dying  in  1736- 
before  a  quarter  of  it  had  heen  finished,  the  editor- 
ship was  assigned  to  J.  F.  Reiti,  and  the  book  via 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  3  vols.  410^  in  1743. 
In  ]  746  K.  K.  Rdti,  brother  of  the  editor,  printed, 
at  Utrecht  on  Index,  or  XexiocB  Luaianeam,  in  ! 
vol,  4to,,  which,  tiiough  extensive,  is  not  complete. 
The  edition  of  Hemsterhuis,  besides  his  own  notes, 
also  conliuns  those  of  Jensius,  Kuslcr,  L.  Bos, 
Vitringa,  Du  Sonl,  Gesnec,  Reita,  and  other  com- 
mentators. An  appendix  to  the  notes  of  Hems- 
terhuis, taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Leyden  library, 
was  published  at  that  place  by  J.  Geel,  1824,  4to. 
Hemsterhuis  corrected  the  Latin  version  for  his 
edition  as  &T  as  iJs  Santyiaa;  and  of  the  re* 
mainder  a  new  translation  was  made  by  Gesner. 
The  reprint  by  Schmidt,  Mitlan  1776— HO,  fi  vols. 
Bvo.,  is  incorrect.  The  Bipont  edition,  in  !0  vols. 
8vo,  1789—93,  is  an  accurate  and  elegant  reprint 
of  Hemsterbnis'e  edition,  with  the  addition  of  col- 
hilions  of  Parisian  MSS. ;  but  the  omisMon  of  the' 
Creek  index  is  a  drawback  to  it.  A  good  edition 
of  the  teit  Kjid  scholia  only  is  that  of  Schmiedcr, 
HaUe,  1800— 1801,2  vols,  Bvo.  Lehman's  edition, 
Leipzig,  1831 — 31,  9  vols.  Ova,  is  well  spoken  of. 
There  ja  a  very  convenient  edition  of  the  text  by 
W.  Dindorf,  with  a  latin  version,  but  without 
notes,  published  at  Paris,  1840,  Svo. 

Amongst  editions  of  separate  pieces  may  bo 
named  Cbflojaio  Seleda,  by  Hemsterhuis,  Amst. 
1708, 13mo„ and  1732.  Baili^ SeUcH,hy Edv/aii 
Leedes,  London,  Svo.,  1710  and  1726.  Mytholo^ 
Dramaligae  di  Lucien,  avec  Ic  texts  Grecqiie  par 
J.  B.Gail,  Paris,  I798,41o.  DialogiKS des Marts, 
par  le  mSme,  Paris,  1806,  Svo.  Ija  Ladade,  aveo 
le  teite  Grecque  par  Courier,  Paris,  18IB,  I2mo, 
Toxaria.  Halle,  1825,  and  Aleimjider,  Coin,  1838 
Bvo.,  with  notes  and  prolegomena  by  K.  O.  Jacob. 
Alsteander^  Deinoaa^j  Qaltus^  Icaramea^pus,  Slo., 
by  Fritzsche,  Leipzig,  1826.  Diaioffi  Deorum, 
Ibid.  1839. 

Lucian  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  hinguages.  In  German  there  is  on  excel- 
lent version  by  Wiehmd  (Leipiig,  1788—9, 6  vols. 
8vo.),  'accompanied  with  valuable  comments  and 
illustrations.  The  French  translation  of  D'Ablan- 
court  {Paris,  1654, 2  vols.  4to.}  ia  ele^t  bat  nn- 
Mthful.  There  is  another  veruonby'B.  de  lialln, 
Paris,  1788,  6  vols.  Svo.  In  It[&h  there  is  a 
translation  by  Manzi,  1819—20.  Among  the 
EngUsh  versions  may  be  named  one  by  several 
hands,  ineiuding  W.  Moyle,  Sir  H.  Shere,  and 
Charles  Blount,  London,  1711.  For  this  edition, 
which  had  been  undertaken  eevera!  yaira  before  it 
was  published,  Dryden  wrote  a  life'  of  Lucian,  a 
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The  beat  English  vstsion  is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
2  vol9..4to.  London,  178D,  and4vote.  Sua.  London, 
1781  ;  but  some  of  the  pieces  aie  omitled.  Mr. 
Toolte'a  Tersion  (2  TOls.  4to.  London,  1820)  is  of 
Uttle  value.  [T.  D.] 

LUCIE'NUS,  B  Roman  aenalor,  a  Mend  of  M. 
VaiFo,  ani  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  dialogue  De 
Re  SasUm,  (ii.  S).  He  ie  supposed  to  be  the  same 
ijereon  with  Lucienns  "-  i-..""..".—  —^lin-^^A  i.i. 
Cicero  {ad  Att.  yu.  5 

LU'CIFER.     [Pi 

LU'CIFEH,  bishop  of 'Cagliari,  hence  sumamed 
Cfjaritatius,  first  appears  in  ecclesiaatical  history 
s)  joint  legate  with  Eueebius  of  Vercelli  [Eussbius 
Vbhckll8N91s]  from  pope  Liberius  to  the  council 
of  Milan  (j.  n.  3S4),  where,  along  with  his  col- 
league, he  displayed  such  determined  firmness  in 
wiUistanding  the  demands  of  the  Arian  emperor, 
that  he  was  first  cast  into  prison,  and  then  tran». 
ported  ihim  place  to  place  as  an  asile,  every  where 
endnring  hardships  and  cruelly.  While  residing 
at  FleutheropoUs  in  Syria  he  composed  in  vigorous 
but  coarse  and  uapoiiahed  style  his  chief  work,  en- 
titled Ad  Cojata^um  AugusUtmpro  Sa^cto  A^w- 
nana  LiM  II.,  which,  although  containing  forcible 
arguments  in  fECvour  of  the  truth,  is  charaotensed 
by  such  outrageous  intemperance  of  expression,  that 
many  paasages  hew  more  resemblance  to  the  ravings 
of  a  furious  madman  than  to  the  calm  reasoning 
which  would  become  a  Christian  minister,  Con- 
slantiuB,  cither  in  anger  or  conlemjit,  inquired  of 
Lucifer,  through  Flaren^iis,  the  magister  officiarum, 
'    ■'      '        isreally  the  author  of  this  in—-'-*  - 
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bold  acknowledgment,  and  any  scheme 
or  yengeanco  which  might  have  been  meditated 
was  frastrated  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  The 
violent  and  ungovernable  temper  of  the  Sardinian 
prelate,  who  was  now  restored  to  fieedcm,  along 
with  other  victims  of  reli 


Produce 


hia  own  friends.  He  increased  Ihi 
agitated  the  chimch  at  Antioch  by  interfering  in 
their  disputea,  and  ordaning  Paulinns  bishop,  in 
opposition  to  Meletius  ;  and  when  his  proceedings 
were  censured  by  Eusebiue,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Antioch  by  the  Alexandrian  synod  to 
quell  these  tumults,  he  did  net  hesitate  to  anathe- 
matise his  old  tried  friend,  so  long  the  companion 
of  his  dangers  and  misfortunes.  Finding  that  his 
extreme  opinions  received  no  sanction  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  either  in  the  East  or  West, 
and  that  he  was  disoliumed  even  by  Athanasins, 
who  at  one  time  had  spoken  of  bis  writings 
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native  island,  and  there  founded  the  small  sect  of 
the  ZucjftruMu'..  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  these 
schismatics  waa,  that  no  Arian  bishop,  and  no 
bishop  who  had  in  any  measure  yielded  to  the 
Arians,  oven  although  he  repented  and  confessed 
his  errors,  could  enter  the  bosom  of  the  church 
withcnt  forfeiting  his  ecclesiaeticeJ  rank,  and  tbat 
all  bishops  and  others  who  admitted  the  claims  of 
such  persons  to  a  full  restoraUon  of  their  privilegoa 
became  themselves  tainted  and  outcasts— a  doctrine 
which,  had  it  been  acknowledged  at  this  period  in 
its  full  extent,  would  have  had  the  efiect  of  excom- 
municating nearly  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Lucifer  died  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  pro- 
bably about  A.  D.  370. 


LUCILIUS. 

The  works  of  this  fierce  polemic,  which,  although 
all  alike  deformed  by  the  siune  unseemly  harshness 
and  passion,  are  extremely  valuable,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  quotationa  from  Scripture  every 
where  introduced,  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order; 

I.  Bpislola  od  EasebUnn,  written  in  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  355.  XI.  De  non  convenseatlo 
am  HaenUeis,  written  between  S66  and  358,  at 
Germanica,  while  snaring  nnder  the  persecution 
ofEndoxius,  the  Allan  bishop  of  that  place.  III. 
De  R^bm  Ajioilolide,  written  at  Eleutheropolis  in 
358.  iV.  Ad  dmslaatium  Avffialian  pro  Smrtio 
A^tmasio^  Ltbri  II.,  written  at  the  same  place, 
about  360.  V.  DenaH  parcenda  m  Dam  deliai- 
^tetttibus,  written  about  the  same  time  with  the 
preceding.  VI.  Moriendum jirv  Filio  Dei,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  361,  on  being  interrogsted 
respecting  llle  authorship  of  the  tract  Ad  Cmutlaa- 
VII.  EpisMa  ad   Florenliim   Magislrum 


ceding.  An  Epistola  ad  CaOiolieoi,  written  while 
imprisoned  at  Milan,  is  lost. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  works  of  Lucifer 
appeared  at  Paris,  fivo.  1568,  superintended  by 
Joannes  Tillius,  bishop  of  Meaux  ^Metdetias),  .ind 
dedicated  to  pope  Piua  the  Fifth.  Altbcngh  m 
many  respects  very  imperfect,  it  was  reprinted 
without  alteration  in  theMi^na  BMoUieea  Palnoa, 
fol.  Colon.  1618,  vol.  iv.  p.  131,  and  also  in  the 
Paris  collection.  But  even  these  are  superior  to 
the  loxt  exhibited  in  the  BiiHalh.  Patmrn  Mae. 
fbl.  Lugdun.  1687,  vol.  iv.  p.  181,  since  here  we 

MS.  authority,  but  all  the  acriptnral  quotations 
accommodated  to  thevulgate  version.  Much  better 
than  any  of  the  preceding  is  the  edition  contained 
in  the  BiMio&eca  Palmm  of  Gaihind,  vol.  vL  p.  1 16 
(fol.  Venet.  1770),  but  by  Jar  the  best  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  brothers  Coleti  (fol.  Venet,  1778), 
whose  labours  presented  this  Either  for  the  first 
time  in  a  satis&otory  form.  (Hieronym.  de  Fiiis 
III.  95,  Advers.  LuciferiaB.  Dial.f  Rufin.aE. 
L  30  ;  Snip,  Sever.  H.  &  ii.  48 ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  iii 
5  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  13  ;  Theodoret.  H.  E.  iii.  i ; 
Schfinemann,  Bildio&.  Pair.  Zat  i.  J  8,  where  very 
full  information  concerning  tka  di&erent  editions 
will  be  found.)  [W.  R.] 

LUCI'LIA  GENS,  plebraan,  produced  only 
one  person  of  any  celebrity,  Che  poet  Lncilius  ;  but 
none  of  its  members  obtained  any  of  the  higher 
ofiices  of  the  state.  Under  the  republic  we  hnd 
the  cognomens  BAtaua  and  Bassub,  and  under  the 
empire  Capito  and  LDNr?ii;s.  On  coins  we  find 
the  cognomen  Jh^a,  which  does  not,  however, 
oconr  in  any  ancient  writer  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  239). 
A  few  persons  of  the  name  of  Luciliua  are  men- 
tioned without  any  cognomefl. 

LUCI'LIUS.  1.  Sbxt.  Luoiliuh,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B,  c.  86,  a  partizan  of  Sulla,  was  in  the 
following  year  thrown  down  the  Taipeian  rock  by 
hie  successor  P.  Laenna,  who  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,     (Veil.  Fat.  ii.  24.) 

3.  Sbut.  Lua[.ms,theBonofT,GaviusCaepio, 
was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  army  of  M. 
BibutuB,  and  was  slain  at  Mount  Amanua,  B.  c  5U. 
(Cie.  ad  Att.  V.  20.  g  4.) 

3.  L.  LuciLiua,  was  with  App.  Claudius  Pol- 
cher  [ClAodiub,  No.  38]  in  Cilicia,  B.  c,  38  (CJc 
ud  Fam.  iii.  fi.  g  1).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Lucilius  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  com- 
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■liuaLius. 

-nurnaing  the  fleet  of  Dolabella  in  Cilicu  . 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  xii.  IS.  g  S).  Instead  of  Luuliue, 
Muiutius  wiahi^B,  on  &e  authority  of  some  MSS., 
to  read  Lucius,  understanding  therehy  L.  Figuliu, 
whom  Appian  {B.  C  iv.  60)  nientions  m  the  legate 
of  Dolabella. 

i.  C.  LuciLics,  vas,  on  account  of  his  intii  , 
with  Cicero,  a  friead  of  Miio.  (AscoiL  in  Mil.  p. 
37,  ed.  OreUi) 

5.  liVCiLiva,  fbi^ht  on  the  side  of  Bmtns  at  1 
baltJe  of  Fhilippi,  s.  o.  42,  and  when  the  repi 
Jican  armj'  waa  in  £ight  and  the  enemy  had  nearly 
uverlaken  Bcntus,  he  nniniBented  himself  to  he  the 
Litler  in  order  to  save  hie  friend.  He  waa  broughl 
before  M.  Antony,  who  nas  so  struck  with  hia 
niagnanimity.  thai  he  not  only  foi^r< 
ti-eated  bini  ever  afterwards  ae  one  o 
inthnate  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  129;  Piut. 
Biat.  50,  Antaa.  fifl.) 

LUCI'I.IUS,<;.  Ourinfbnnalionwilhregard 
this  poet,  although  limited  in  extent,  is  sufficiently 
pi-ecise.  In  the  version  Of  the  Eusehian  Chronicle, 
by  Jerome,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  born  b,c. 
U8,  that  he  died  at  Naplea  e.  c  103,  in  the  <!6th 
ycEic  of  his  b^,  and  that  he  received  the  honour 
uf  a  public  funetaJ,  Fiom  the  words  of  Juvenal, 
compared  with  those  of  Ausonius,  we  leam  that 
Suessa  of  the  Aurune!  wae  the  place  of  hi 
vity  ;  from  Velleius.  that  he  sened  in  the  cavalry 
under  Scipio  in  the  Nomanttne  war;  from  Ho 
and  the  old  scholiast  on  Haisce,that  he  lived  i . 
terms  of  the  moat  close  and  playful  femilianty  with 
Africsjtus  and  Laelius  ;  riom  Aero  and  Porphyrio, 
that  he  waa  either  the  malemid  grand-uncle,  or, 
which  is  less  probable,  the  matornal  gmndfather  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  Ancieut  critics  agree  that,  if 
not  absclutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he 
was  the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  aflei> 
wards  assumed  eonaistency,  and  received  foil  de- 
velopemeut  in  the  hands  of  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Juvenal.  The  first  of  these  three  great  masters, 
while  he  censures  the  harsh  sersilication  and  turbid 
redundancy  which  resulted  inoD  the  slovenly  haste 
with  which  Lucilins  threw  ofl^  his  compositions, 
and  from  bis  impatience  of  the  toil  necessary  for 
their  conection,  acknowledges,  with  the  same  ad- 
miration as  the  two  others,  the  uncompromiaing 
boldness  of  purpose,  the  fiery  vehemence  of  attack, 
and  the  trenchant  sharpness  of  stroke  which  cha- 
racterised his  encounters  with  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  fearlessly  as- 
sailed without  respect  to  the  rank,  power,  or 
numbers  of  those  selected  as  the  most  fitting 
objects  of  hostility.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the 
De  Oroiore  praises  warmly  his  ieaming  and  wit 
[h^Mtto  dodas  el  perwbattu9^\  although  in  another 
piece  Cicero,  when  discoursing  in  his  own  peraon, 
ill  some  degree  ([ualilies  this  eulogium  ;  and  pay- 
ing a  high  tribute  to  his  uriaailas,  pronounces 
hia  doctnna  to  be  tnedioa-ss  only,  Quintilian, 
however,  considered  his  erudition  wonderfiil,  and 
refused  (o  admit  the  Justice  of  the  other  stricturea 
which  had  been  passed  upon  his  style,  declaring 
that  many  persons,  although  he  is  himself  as  far 
from  agreeing  with  them  as  with  Horace,  considered 
him  superior,  not  only  to  all  writers  of  his  own 
class,  but  to  all  posts  whatsoever.  (Hieron.  In 
C/iroA,  Susel.  Olymp.  clviiL  1,  ebdi.  2 ;  Jut.  i.  20  [ 
Auson.  Epist.  2V.  9  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  9  ;  Hor.  Sal.  il 
1.  73, &c. !  Plin.  H.JV.  pnief;  Qimffl.Jt.lj  Hor. 
Sat.  iL  1.  62,  &c.  J  Pers.  L  IIS ;  JoTen.  L  165 ; 
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Hor.  SaL  I  4.6,  i.  10.  1,  &&;  40,  'Ac;  Cio,  <h 
Oral.  iL  0,  da  Fia.  L  3.) 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  accuracy  of 
many  of  the  above  statements  with  regard  to 
matters  of  tact,  although  resting  upon  the  best 
evidence  that  antiquity  con  supply,  have  been 
called  in  question.  Bayle  adduces  three  afgumenta 
to  prove  that  the  dates  given  by  Jerome  must  be 

1.  If  Lneiliua  was  bom  in  B,  c.  148,  since 
Numantia  was  taken  in  B.  c.  1 33,  he  coidd  have 
scarcely  been  fifteen  years  old  when  he  joined  tho 
army ;  but  the  mihtary  age  among  the  Romans  waa 
seventeen  or,  at  the  earliest,  sixteen. 

3.  A,  Gelliua  (ij.  24)  gives  a  quotation  from 
Lucilius,  m  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Licinian 
sumptuary  law ;  bnt  this  law  was  passed  about 
B.  c  98,  dierefore  Luollius  must  have  been  alive  at 
least  five  years  after  the  period  assigned  for  his 

3.  Horace  (Sal,  ii  1 .  38),  when  describing  the 
devotion  of  Lncilins  to  hia  books,  to  which  he  com- 
mitted every  secret  thoi^ht,  and  which  thus  present 
a  complete  and  vivid  pictare  of  hia  life  and  cha- 
racter, uses  the  expression 


-qu( 


Htntc 


Fa  pateat  veluti  descripla  la 


regular  military  age  to  serve  as  volunteers,  but  that 
frequently  compulsory.  Thi* 
appears  clearly  from  the  law  passed  by  C  Gracchus 
:.  124,  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  forced  to 
er  the  army  who  bad  not  attuned  to  the  age  of 
enteen.  {See  Stevech.  i»f  V^l.  i.  7 ;  Liv.  xxv. 
;  Sigon.  de  Jia-e  Civ.  Aom,  i.  IS ;  Mannt.  de  Leg, 

rranted  that  the  Lea 


iMiaia  saagiliiana  was  passed  in  the  year  B.  n.  SS; 
rather,  perhaps,  B.C.  97.  in  the  consulship  of 
.  Comehus  Lentulus  and  P.  Lichiius  Crassue. 
t  the  learned  havo  been  long  at  vaiiance  with 
^ard  to  the  date  of  this  enactment  j  Pighius,  in 
his  Annals,  and  Freinsheim,  in  hia  Supplement  to 
Livy{kiv.  62),  refer  it  toac  113;  WUflner.  m 
his  treatise  "De  Laevio  Poeta,"  to  the  praetorship 
c  104,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  words  of  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  13)  ;  Bach,  in  his 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  to  B.  c.  97  j  Gro. 
on  A.  Oelhus,  to  B.  c  88  j  Meyer,  in  hia 
on  of  the  Fragments  of  Roman  Orators,  to 
.__  ...  md  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Craesus,B.c. 
S6.    It  is  evident  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
pkable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevails. 

^.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  interpret  sem's  as  aii 
thet  descriptive  of  the  advanced  age  of  tlie  indl- 
ual  It  may,  without  any  violence,  relate  1« 
remote  period  when  he  lived,  being  in  this 
se  equivalent  to  priscas  or  antiqaia.  Thus  when 
are  told  that 

Pacuvins  docti  faniao)  senis,  Accius  aiti, 
do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  allusion 
e  to  the  years  of  the  two  dramatists,  but  to  theii 


,o.idb,G(5oglc 


liariy  of  oW  Chaucer  and  old  Mariowe. 

The  writings  of  Lucilins  being  filled  with  strange 
and  alaolete  voi^,  proved  peculiarly  atttactite  lo 
the  graramarians,  many  of  wbom  devoted  them- 


a  very  early  period  the  difieient  pieces  seem  b> 
have  been  divided  into  thirty  books,  which  bore 
the  general  name  of  StUrae,  each  book,  m  all  pro- 
bability, containing  eeveral  diitmtt  essays.  Up- 
wards of  eight  kandred  fragments  from  these  have 
been  preserved,  but  the  greater  nuraber  consist  of 
.isolated  couplete,  of  single  lines,  or  even  parts  of 
lines,  the  longest  of  the  Mlice,  wi^ch  is  a  deience  of 
virtue,  and  is  quoted  by  Lactantias  {Imtit.  Din, 
vr,  A),  extending  to  thirteen  verses  only.  From 
such  disjointed  scraps,  it  is  almost'  impossible  to 
ferm  any  judgment  with  regard  to  the  skill  dis- 
played in  handling  the  various  tapics  which  in  tarn 
affu:ded  him  a  theme ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantcy  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarsenras  and  broad 
personalities  he  in  no  respect  Ml  short  of  the 
Jicence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  model.  It  is 
manifest  also,  that  although  a  con^derable  portion 
of  these  remarkable  productions  were  satirical  in 
the  conunonlj  received  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  iSj.were  levelled  against  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  ^e,  they  embraced  a  much  wider  lietd  than 
that  over  which  Homce  permitted  himself  to  range, 
for  not  only  did  they  comprise  dissertadons  on  te- 
tigioD,  monil),  and  criticism,  an  account  of  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  trom  thence  to  the  Sici- 
liait  Strmt,  which  evidently  served  as  a  model  for 
the  celebrated  journey  to  Brundieium  ;  but  a  laij^ 
part  of  one  book,  the  ninth,  was  occupied  with  dis- 
quisitions on  orthography,  and  other  grammatical 
technicdities.  The  theme  of  his  sixteenth  book 
was  hi«  mistress  Collyia,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed. 
Of  the  thirty  books,  the  iirst  twenty  and  the 
thirtieth  appear  to  have  been  composed  entirely  in 
heroic  hexameters  ;  the  lemainmg  nine  in  iambic 
and  tiochaic  measuies.  There  are,  it  is  tme,  several 
^iparent  exceptions,  but  tliese  may  be  ascribed  to 
some  eiTor  in  the  nnmher  of  the  book  as  quoted  by 
the  grammarian,  or  as  copied  by  tJie  transcriber. 

The  fiiagments  of  Luciliua  were  iirat  collected  by 
Bobett  and  Henry  Stephens,  and  printed  in  the 
fiwjweBftt  Poetanaii  Vcferam  LaUnorsm,  8vo. 
Paris,  lB6i.  They  were  published  separately, 
with  conudenible  additions,  by  Franuscus  Donsa, 
Lug.  Bat.  4tD.  1597,  whose  edition  was  reprinted 
by  the  brothers  Volpi,  8vo.  Patav.  173fi;  and, 
along  with  Censorinus,  by  the  two  sons  of  Haver- 
camp,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1743.  They  will  be  found 
attached  to  Ihe'Bipont  Persius,  Syo.  17Ba  ;  to  the 
Perfiius  of  Aehaintre,  8vo.  Paris,  1811,  and  are 
included  m  the  Corpus  Poeiarant  iMlinoniia  of  M. 
Maittaire,  fbl.  Lond.  1713,-yoI.  ii.  p.  1496.  (A 
ninnber  of  the  eontr»Ysrled  points  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  Lucilius  have  been  investi- 
gated with  great  industry  by  Varges  in  his  Speei- 
aea  QuautJonnni  Lualianatvm,  published  in  the 
meiaiieiei  Museum  for  183S,  p.  13.  Consult 
also  Bayle's  DidioiiaTS/,  art.  Luc^ ;  Fr.  Wulbier, 
de  Laevh  Poeia,  Bvo.  Monast.  1830  j  and  Van 
Heusde,  Stadia  Criiica  m  C.  tacUium,  8vo.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

LUCI'LIUS  JUNIOR,  a  poem  in  640  hex- 
wneters,  entitied  Aetna,  has  been  transmitted  to 


us,  exhibiting  tl 


It  grsat  command  of  lan- 


The  object  proposed  is  not  so  much  to  present  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  the  leirors  of  an  eruption 
as  to  explain  npon  philosophical  principles,  after 
the  fashion  of  Lucretius,  the  causes  of  the  various 
physical  phenomena  piesented  by  the  rokano,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  which 
regarded  the  earthquAes  and  the  flames  as  pro- 
duced by  the  struggles  and  the  fiery  breathing  of 
imprisoned  giants,  or  by  the  anvils  aJid  furnaces  of 
the  swart  Cyclopes.  With  regard  to  the  author 
all  is  donbl.  The  piece  was  at  one  lirae  generally 
supposed  to  belong  to  Virgil,  in  consequence,  it 
would  seem,  of  an  expression  in  the  biography  of 
that  poet,  which  bears  the  name  of  Donalus  (scr^ 
rU  elianif  de  qua  ambigJtiir^  Aeinam)  ;  some  of  the 
eaj'lier  scholars  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Pe- 
tronhis,  probably  from  having  found  it  attached  to 
the  MSS.  of  the  Satyricon  ;  by  Julius  Scaliger  iC 
was  ascribed  to  Quintilius  Vams  i  by  Joseph 
ScaUger  (and  bis  opinion  has  found  many  sup- 
porters), to  Cornelius  Sevems  [SEVEnusj,  who 
is  known  to  have  written  npon  this  topic,  while 
others  have  imagined  that  they  could  detect  the 
hand  of  ManiHus  or  of  Claudian.  Wemsdorff, 
followed  by  Jacob,  the  most  recent  editor,  tixcs 
upon  Lucilius  Janioi,  procurator  of  Sioly,  the 
friend  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his 
"■'  ■    al  Questions,  and  his  tract  on  Pcovidei 


^  „         -.  —  the  absence  of  all  d 

evidence,  to  pronounce  di^malicaliy  npon  the 
question  of  authorship,  we  may,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  style,  language,  and  allasiona, 
decide  with  certainty  that  it  is  not  a  production  of 
the  Angitstan  age,  and  therefore  cannot  be  assigned 
[o  Severusi  but  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Neronian 
'    later  date,  as  Barthius  main- 


(Donatus,  Vit.  Virg.  7 1  Vincent.  Bellovac  Speeal 
Hialor.  vii.  fi2,  ix,  20 ;  Jacob  Magn.  Svpkolog.  iv. 
10  !  Jul.  Scalig.  Hupercril.  7  ;  Jos.  Scalig.  !^iit.  m 
Aelntm ,-  Barth,  Adven.  xlix,  6,  od  Slat  TM.  x. 
91 1  i  Senec  Epiil.  lixix,;  comp.  £^.  xit.  Qaaest. 
NaturaL  iv.  piaef.)  [W,  R.] 

LUCILLA,  A'NNrA,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  a.  u. 
147.  Upon  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  A.  D. 
161,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  emperor,  L.  Vcrus, 


which  happened  in  A.T>,  169,  hastened,  according 
to  Capitolinus  (AT.  Awel.  c.  26),  by  poison  from 
her  hands,  she  wns  ^ven  in  marriage  to  Claudius 
Pomjeianns,  a  native  of  Antioeh,  who,  although  of 
equestrian  rank  only,  was  much  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  abilities  and  high  character. 
Lucilla  accompanied  M.  Aurelius  to  the  East  at 
the  period  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius;  and 
afUr  her  father's  death,  was  treated  with  much 
distinction  by  her  brother,  Connnodus  ;  but  being 
jealous  of  the  superior  honours  paid  to  his  empress, 
Crispina,  and  eager  to  get  rid  of  a  husband,  whom 
she  despised,  as  fat  inferior  to  herself,  she  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  prince,  which,  having 
been  detected,  she  was  banished  to  the  ishind  of 
Capreoe,  and  there  put  to  death,  about  the  year 
A.n,  1B3.     The  story  nf  her  having  been  accessory 


LUCILLUS. 
to  the  dcsth  of  Vonis  rests  upon  no  good  evidence. 


Hist 


F^cuSDiTA^T  ^vhich  appears  npon  Bome 
medals,  altlmngh  the  dale  of  theie  may  be  nncer* 
lain,  would  lead  to  the  condneion  that  their  union 
was  not  unfruitful)  aad  since  the  Claudius  Pom- 
peianue  who  undertook  to  assaesinate  Commodas 
is  called  her  son-in-law,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
daughter  whom  he  married  mast  have  been  honi  of 
VeruB,  for  the  death  of  Luoilla  happened  thirteen 
years  only  after  her  second  marriage.  By  Pompei- 
anus  she  had  a  eon  named  Pompeianus,  who  cose 
to  great  distinction  under  Catacalla.  [PoMpm- 
ANUH.]  (Dion  Cass,  litxi,  1.  Ixxii.  i;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aarel.  7,  Ver,  2;  Lamprid.  Conmod.  1,  6.) 
[W  R] 


LUCILLA,  DOMITU,  otlietwise  Domitia 
Calvii-La,  the  wife  of  Annius  Vems,  and  mother 
of  M.  Aurelius.  (CapltoHn.  M.  Aurel.  i.  6; 
SpartiM).  Z>iA  J^Eit  1.)  [W-R.] 

LUCILLA,  DOMI'TIA,  was,  according  to 
some  numismatologists,  tlie  name  of  the  danghlet  of 
Nigrinus,  the  wile  of  Aetius  Caetxt.  There  seem, 
howeTcr,  to  be  no  good  grounds  for  (his  assertion  ; 
and  the  coins  adduced  ae  belonging  to  her  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  AnniA  Litch^la.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vi. 
p.  637.)  [W.H.] 

LUCI'LLIUS  (Abuk/XAid!),  a  poet  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  who  edited  tno  books  of  epi- 
gnuoB.  In  the  Anthology  one  hundred  and  Iwenty- 
Ibur  epigrams  are  ascribed  (0  him  (Brunck,  Atiiu- 
Tol.  ii.  p.  317  i  Jaeobs,  AnOi.  Graec  vol,  iii.  p.  29) ; 
but  of  these,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  the  1 1 8th 
to  Lutian,  and  the  SSth  and  124th  to  Palladaa. 
This  authority,  therefore,  remoieB  the  foundation 
for  the  inferencee  respecting  the  poet's  dale,  which 
Lessing  and  Fabricius  drew  from  tJie  mention  of 
the  phvsias]!  Magnus  in  the  124th  epigram.  Bnl, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  to 
Lueilliua  the  16th  epigram  of  Ammianns,  the  3Gth 
and  41st  of  Philip,  the  108th  snonymous,  and  the 
23rd  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandria.  From  the  last 
epigram  (which  is  alsn  fer  more  in  the  Etyle  of 
Lucillius  than  of  Leonidas),  jt  appears  that  the 
poet  Ii»ed  under  Nero,  and  that  he  received  monoy 
irom  that  emperor.  Nearly  all  his  epigrams  are 
sportive,  and  many  of  them  ate  aimed  at  the 
imarians,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  Rome. 


His 


1  often- 


it  appears  hrom  bis  SSth  epigram  that  AbvkIa- 
Ahi(  is  tight.  (Jacobs,  Anih.  Graeo.  voL  xiii.  pp. 
912,913.)  [P.S.] 

LUCILLUS  {AmfnAJLoj)  of  Tarrba,  in  Crete, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  city  of  TheBsalonica  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  II.  ©(ffo-sAoi'fKtj),  a  commentary  on  the  Ar- 
■  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  a  collection 
hich,  with  those  of  IMdymus   of 
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Aieiandria,  appear  to  have  been  the  source  of 
most  of  the  later  collections  of  the  kind.  Thus 
ZenobiuB  expressly  states  that  he  collected  his  pro- 
verbs from  Lucillus  and  IMdymus.  The  proverbs 
of  Lucillus  are  also  quoted  by  Tzetzes  {CM.  viii. 
149),  by ApoBloiius,and by  Stephanue  (s.  v.Tafi^, 


IS  for/ 
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Fabric.  BiM.  Graec  voL  iv.  p.  265,  t,  p.  107  j 
Vosaius,  de  Hist.  Oraee.  p.  463,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
Leutsch  and  Schneidewin,  J^aroem,  GrotB^  vol.  L 
Praet  p.  xii.).  [P.S.] 

LUCILLUS,  a  painter,  wko  is  highly  extolled 
by  the  architect  Symmachns,  whose  house  he  deco- 
rated (Epiit.  ii.  3,  !X.  47).  He  lived,  therefore, 
under  Tbeodoric,  towards  the  end  of  the  fiftb 
century.  [P.S.] 

LUCI'NA,  the  goddess  of  Uahl,  or  rather  the 
goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children  ;  it  was 
therefore  used  as  a  samame  of  Juno  and  Dla^ 
and  the  two  are  sometimes  called  Lucinae.  (Varro, 
de  Li^  Lat.  v.  69  ;  Catoll.  xjtjiiv.  13  s,  Horal. 
Oirm.  aWec.  14,&c. ;  Ov.farf.  iL  44I,&c.,Yi.  39  ; 
TibnlL  iiL  4.  13.)  When  women  of  rank  gave 
birth  to  a  Bon,  a  Icctistemiiim  was  prepEtred  for  Juno 
Lucioa  in  the  atrium  of  the  house.  (Serv.  and 
Philarg.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  It.  63.)  [L.8.] 

LU'CIUS  (AmiHioi),  I.  Of  AniUANOPLE  or 
Hadkunoflb,  was  bishop  of  that  city  in  the 
fourth  century,  succeeding,  though  Tillemont  doubts 
if  mimediatefy,  St.  Euttopius.  ,He  was  expelled 
from  his  see  by  the  Arian  party,  then  predominant 
in  the  East,  under  the  emperor  ConstaatiuB  11^  the 
son  of  Constantino  the  Greatj  and  went  to  Rome  to 
lay  his  cause  before  the  pope,  Jidius  I.,  apparently 
in  the  yeat  340  or  341.  Several  other  bishops 
were  at  Bume  on  a  similar  errand,  about  the  same 
time  i  and  the  pope,  having  saUsfied  himself  ot 
their  innocence  and  of  their  orthodoxy,  sent  them 
back  to  their  respective  churches,  with  letters  re-' 
quiring  tlieir  restoration,  and  other  letters  rebuking 
their  persecutors.  The  Oriental  bishops  appear  to 
have  rejected  the  pope's  authority,  and  sent  him 
back  a  remonstrance  against  his  rebukes.  Lucius, 
however,  recovered  his  see  by  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  was  constrained  to  restore 
him  by  the  threats  of'his  brother  Conslans,  then 
emperor  of  the  West.  This  restoration  is  placed 
by  Tiilemout  belbre  the  council  of  Sardica,  A.  D. 
347.  When  the  death  of  CouBlans  (a.  d.  350) 
was  known  in  the  Fast,  the  Arian  party,  whom 
Lucius  had  provoked  by  the  boldness  and  severity 
of  his  attacks,  deposed  him,  bound  him  neck  and 
hands  with  ii-ons  (as  they  had  done  at  least  once  be- 
fore), and  in  that  condition  banished  him.   He  died 


as  a  martyr  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  (Athanas. 
Apolog.  de  Fvga  sua,  c.  3,  and  Hiai.  Arianor.  ad 
Monock.  c  19  ;  Socrat.  HIS.  ii.  15,  23,36  ;  ScfflO- 
men.  ff.  E.  iii.  8, 24,  iv.  2  i  Theodoret,  H.  £;  iL  15  i 
Tillemont,  Memmro,  vols.  vL  and  viL  ;  Bolland,' 
Aeia  Sancloram  Febiiiarii,  vol.  ii.  p.  519,  Epistoiae 
JaHi  Fapae  rf  Onent,  Mpiac  apud  ConoUia,  vol.  ii. 
col.  475,  &c  ed.  Labbe.) 

2.  Of  AlKSANDBiA.  When,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  and  the  murder  of  the  Arian 
paliiarch  George  of  Cappadocia  [Qeoboius,  No.  7], 
Athana^us  recovered  the  patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  Arians  were  expelled  from  the  churches, 
aad  held  their  meetings  in  obscure  places.  While 
in  this  condition,  they  elected  Luciui  to  be  th«E 
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patriarch  (Socrat.  R.  E.  iii.  4),  who  on  tlie  death  nf 
the  emperor  Julian  and  the  accession  of  Jovian,  pre- 
aenteila  petition  to  the  latter,  begging  him  to  annul 
the  le-eatsblishtnent  of  AtbanasiuE  ;  bnt  their  peti- 
tion web  conlemptuonaly  rejected  (Pe(i(!OQrfJbMKiB. 
Jmperai.  AnUnc&iae Jaela  &  Ltido  uHisjae,  printed 
with  the  works  of  St.  AthannMua,  toI.  l  p.  782,  &c. 
ed.  Benedict).  When  the  Arian  VEdena  became  em- 
pecot  ot  the  Ea3l,  the  hopes  of  Lucius,  and  hie 
par^  revived  ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allon 
him  to  return  to  Alexandria  during  Athanasins' 
lifetime,  thoiigh  he  obtained  the  bishopric  o!  Samo- 
Bata,  where,  however,  he  waa  iuBulled  even  by  the 
children  of  the  orthodox  party,  in  consequence  ol 
which  he  incited  the  officers  of  the  government 
to  inflict  some  sKverltiea  on  the  orthodoi.  On  the 
death  of  Athnnaaiua  (a.  d.  373)  and  the 
of  PatruB  or  Peter,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  hie 
ancceasor,  Valene  Bent  Lucius  to  Alexandria,  ui 
CO  panj  with  EuEoius,  Arian  patriaich  of  Antioch, 
wi  h  rd  ra  to  the  authorities  of  Alexandria,  in 
q  ce  of  which  Peter  was  deposed  and  im- 
p  ed,  and  Lucius  forcibly  estabhshed  in  his 
m.  A  severe  persecution  of  the  orthodox  then 
comm  ced,  especially  of  the  priesthood  and  (he 
n  a,  wh  m  Lucius  charged  with  exciting  popular 
d  nrb  ces.  Peter,  who  had  escaped,  fled  to 
B.  e,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  pope  Dama- 
who  after  some  time  sent  aim  back  to  Alex- 
andna,  w  h  letters  conhrming  his  ordiuatjon,  in 
q  e  of  which  he  obtained  poaaesaion  of  the 
pa  la  h  to,  and  Lucius  in  turn  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Constantinople.  This  was  probablyin  A,  n. 
377  or  378,  not  long  before  the  deatii  of  Valens. 
Whether  Lucius  wua  ever  reatored  is  doubtful  ;  if 
he  waa,  he  was  soon  ^^n  expelled  by  the  emperor 
TlieodouuB.  According  to  some  suthoritiea  he  atill 
remained  director  of  the  Arian  churches  id  his 
patriarchal  dtj.  He  withdrew  from  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Demopbilus,  Ariun 
patriarch  of  that  city  (a,  d.  380),  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  wrote,  according 
to  Jerome,  Solemnes  de  Pasciaie  Epislolae,  and  a 
few  Uttle  books  (libelli}  on  various  subjects.  The 
acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  a.  □.  6i9,  conlsjn  an 
extract  from  his  £fr  t^  initrxa  Ai^yos,  ^^rmo  ia 
Fasdta.  Whether  this  Sermo  was  one  of  what 
Jerome  has  described  as  Solemsea  S^tistolae,  is  not 
certain.  (Socral.  H.  E.  iii.  4,  iv.  21,  22,  24,  37  ; 
Soaomen,  H.  E.  vi.  19,  20,  39  i  Theodoret,  H.  E. 
'.  16,20— 23  J  Hieroiiym,Zfe  Fir. //fcirfT.  0.118; 


Tillen 


,   Mirnn 


vols.   V 


Cave,  Hist.  LiU.  ad  ann.  371  ;  Fabric.  BUI.  Gr. 
vol,  ix.  p.  247,  (hneaHa,  ya\.  vi.  col.  313,  ed.  Labbe, 
vol  iii.  coL  892,  ed  Hardouin.) 

3.  Of  Britain.  Bede  in  his  Hi'itoria  Eccle- 
iiaitica,i.  4,  states  that  in  a.d.  166,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Homan  emperera  Aureliua  and  Verua,  and 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Eleutheriiis,  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  sent  a  letter  to  tlie  Pope,  piaying  for 


his  assistance  that  he  might  he 


aChriati 


equest,  was  with  hia 
people  instructed  in  the  Christian  ^th,  which  they 
preserved  perfect  and  uneomipted,  and  in  peace, 
til]  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Aatatement  ^milar  to 
thia  ia  given  by  Bede  in  hia  ChromcoTt  B.  de  Sex 
Aelaiibuii,  and  by  Ado  of  Vienne,  in  his  C&nnaimi. 
The  early  Welsh  notices  and  the  Silurian  Catalogues 
of  Siunts  state  (according  to  Mr.  Rice  Bees),  that 
Lleurwg-ab-Coel-ab-Cjllin,  called  alBO  Lleufer 
^lawr,  "the  Gieat  Lumiitarjr,"  and  Lies,  applied 
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to  Kerne  tor  spiritual  instruction  ;  and  that  in  con. 
sequence  four  teachers,  D  jian,  FEigan,  Medwy,  and 
Eifim  were  sent  to  bun  by  Pope  Eieutherius. 
Lucius  is  said  to  have  founded  the  aee  of  LlandaC 
To  these  scanty,  but  in  themselves,  sufficiently  cre- 
dible notices,  the  credulity  of  the  later  ages  haa 
added  many  particulars.  Ludus  is  made  by  Giraldus 
Cambrenais  (apnd  Usher),  king  of  the  Britons  ;  and 
the  missionaries  from  Rome  effect  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  island.  Five  metro- 
politan aeea  are  established  j  one  for  each  of  the 
five  provinces  into  which  the  Romans  bad  divided 
the  island,  with  twelve  suffragan  bishops  to  each. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  makes  Luciua  the  aon  of 
Coillus,  the  son  of  Marius,  the  son  of  Aniragus  ; 
and,  though  differing  in  details  from  Giraldua, 
agrees  with  him  in  making  the  converuon  of  the 
inhabitacte  and  the  institution  of  the  hierarehy 
Some  other  traditions  o    ' 


liddla  e 


;b  Lucit 


missionary,  with  his  sister  St.  Emerita,  throu)_ 
Rhaetia  and  Vindelioio,  and  suffer  martyrdom  near 
Curia,  the  modem  Coire  or  Chur.  Thus  distorted 
by  the  credulity  of  a  later  age,  the  history  of  Lucius 
and  bis  very  existence  have  been  by  some  criliLa 
altogether  doubted.  But  we  see  no  reason  to 
lonbt  that  there  was  a  British  regulua  or  chiefiain 
if  the  same  or  somewhat  similar  name,  about 
he  time  of  Eieutherius  j  and  that  his  influence, 
which  he  had  retained  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
conduced  to  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity  In  Britain  :  and  the  Welsh  traditions, 
hich  place  him  in  the  territory  of  the  Silures, 
le  present  Glamorganshire,  are  more  probable 
than  the  suppoHtiona  of  Spelman,  who  makes 
' '  an  Icenian,  and  of  Stlllingfleet,  who  makes 
king  of  the  Regni,  ui  Surrey  and  Sussex.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  ;  but  there  are  difficulties  about  the  year 
of  his  application  to  Rome,  a         .-.".-. 


i^ichB 

.  given  by  Usher, 
professing  to  be  from  Pope  Eieutherius  "  to  Lucius 
king  of  Britain,"  but  it  ia  donbtleaa  apurioua. 
Uaher  mentions  that  two  coina,  supposed  to  be  uf 
Luciua,  had  been  found,  one  of  gold,  the  other 


:  of  a  king  i 


ind  the  letters,  as  fur  as  could  be  made  out,  LVC. 
(Beda,  U.  oc.  ;  Ado,  (.  c.  in  the  BihUoA.  Fatrsoi, 
■  :  ed.  Lyon,  1677  ;  Galfrid,  Monemnt.  hb, 
!  Usher,  Briianxic  Medea.  AidiqaUaiet,  c. 
3—6  ;  Stillingfleet,  Aatiq.  ofihe  Brit.  Chwchet,  c. 
"     'ith  the  preface  of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Pantin,  the 

It  editor  ;  Rice  Rees,  An  Essay  on  tie  Wefth 

SaisOs,  pp.  82,  seq. ;   Tiilemont,  MimoWeg,  vol.  u. 

pp.  82, 63, 615,  616  ;  Baren.  ^nnaJ.  ad  .4n!i.  183.) 

'    Chabinus,  an  heretital  writer  of  imcertain 

,     His  naqie  ia  written  by  Augustin  {De  Aelia 

Felice  Maniehaeo,  ii.  6),  and  Uie  author  of  the 
book  De  Fide,  eonlra  MaxMaeoa,  formerly  attri- 
~      :d  to  Augustin,  Ledctus  or  Lbutiijs,  and  in 

MS.  LocDTiiis,  and  in  some  printed  editions 
Lbontids.  PhotiuB  writes  the  name  Leucius 
ClEARmus  (Ae^KioT  Xapuvs).  Tu  the  Decrelum 
of  pope  Qel^us,  J}e  loAris  Apoeryphia,  it  is  written 
Lenticius.  This  Leucius  wrote  a  work,  entitled, 
icording  to  Photius,  ai  TMi'^AjroOVifXaii'irspioBoi, 
Feriodi  Apeslolonim.  now  lost,  containing  the  Ads 
of  the  AposticB,  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomas, 
and  PaaL  Photius  crl^cises  the  style  as  in  many 
places  too  familiar,  and  condemns  the  eentiments  ua 
heretical,  self-contradictory,  and  nbsurd.  The  writer 
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distinguialied  between  the  Oodof  llie  Jens  (i 
]|B  deBignsted  ae  umlignant,  and  whose  nu: 
^mon  Ijagna  nos)  QJid  Christ  (whom  he  called 
"the  Good   One").      He  denied   lie  reality  of 
Chri«t^s  human  nature,  and  H^Hrmed  that  he  was 
not  crucified,  but  that  another  auffeled  in  his  plac?. 
Me  condemned  marriage  as  altogether   unlawfoJ. 
Bolh  Auguatin  and  the  author  of  the  book  IM 
Fide  (ILcc.)  cite  apaEsage  from  this  worii,  which 
they  call  AdvtAposiBlaram;  and  it  is  evident  from 
what  they  say  that  it  was  much  esteemed  amt 
the  ManichaeajiB,  though   rajecled   by  (ha  great 
body  of  ChristianB.    But  it  is  not  ea  dear  whether 
the  author  lived  before  or  after  the  time  of  Man< 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  ce 
turj.     Whether  he  wrote  any  other  works  is  n 
dear.     Pope  Innocent  1.,  or   the  writer,  whether 
Innocentiua    or   not,    of  the    Efnitola    til,    ad 
Eiapematiiim,  ascribes  to  "  one  Leuciua" 

diedA.  I>.  417),  under  the  namea  of  Matthew,  of 
James  the  Less,  and  of  Feler  and  John  :  and  in 
the  preti^leTy  letters  to  the  apocryphal  EtxaigsibaB, 
de  NaiimlatB  Mariae  (Fabric  Codex  ApodyjA.  JV. 
T.  vol  i.  p.  19),  which  pretend  to  ba  addressed  to 
or  written  by  Jerome,  by  whom  the  Evat^ima 
itself    (which    was   ascribed    to    the    erangeli  ' 
Matthew)   was  professedly   translated  from    tl 
Hebrew  into  Latin,  it  is  stated  that  a  work  on  t] 
same  subject,  or  rather  the  some  work  mnch  inter- 
pohted,  had  been  published  by  Seleucue,  a  Mai 
;  aware  that  the  date  of  thi 


™ny™ 


n  letters 


entibed  w 


Hue 


n,liut  they 
la  was  then  i 


s  that 


:  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Leueius  by ;  ^ 
Innocent  included  the  ProCetnin^/etirtm  Jacobi  given 
by  Fabricins  ((.a.  p.  66) ;  but  if  there  be  any 
foundation  for  this  opinion,  X^aeius  must  bays 
lived  a  centnry  before  Manas,  as  indeed  Grabe  sap- 
poses  that  ha  did.  Fabricius,  however,  decidedly  re- 
jects the  opinion  of  Hnet  Grabe  [Not.  ad  iTSnaeam, 
lib.  i.  1. 17)  cilea  from  a  MS.  at  Oiford,  containing 
Z«U£U  Evangdittiit,  a  passage  which  resembles  part 
of  the  Ecangdtmn  Injimtiae  (c.  49),  but  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  iL  A  portion  of  the  Monltuiiats, 
who  existed  as  late  as  the  end  otthe  fourth  century, 
boasted,  though  feJsely,  of  a  Leueius,  as  haling 
been  an  influential  person  among  them  (Padan. 
EjMii.  I.  c.  6  ;  apud  Agiiirre,  Clmeil.  Hispam. 
vol.  i.  p.  317,  fol.  Rom.  17fi3).  This  Leucins  was 
perliaps  the  same  as  the  LevciDa  Chaidnua  of 
Photiua ;  though  Fabricius  rather  iden  tiJies  him  with 
another  Leucins,  mentioned  by  Epiphaniue  {Haeres. 
li.  6,  p.  427,  ed.  Pelav.)  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John.  (Aogustin.  Phot  U.  ec;  Fabric., 
Cod.  Aponyph.  JV.  T.  pais  ii.  p.  768,  pars  iii.  p. 
(124,  alibi,  Svo.  Hamb.  1719;  Tillemont,  Mimoires, 
to],  il -p.  U5,ii6iCive,  Hist.  Lia.^  Ami.  ISO, 


et  ad  lin.  Saec  vi.) 

6.  OfErRnRiA.  Plutarch,  in  hia  ^nnposiiH!.  a. 
Quaesi.  COmihaal.  (viii.  7,8)  introdnces  ea  one  of  the 
speakers  Lqcidb,  an  Etroscan,  and  B  disciple  of 
Moderatus  the  Pythagorean,  who  nourished  in  the 
leign  of  the  emperor  Nero.  LHcjns  asserted  that 
Pyth^oras  himself  was  an  Etruscan. 

.  6.  Habrbticite.     [See  Nos.  2,  j.j 

7.  Manjohabus.     [See  No.  4.] 

B.  Papa,  succeeded  Comeliuaaa  bishop  of  Rome 
according  lo  Baronius  in  A.  D.  2S5,  but  according 
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to  Psgi  and  Pearson  in  a.  d.  252.  According  to 
Baronius  he  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  his  lather  was 
named  Porphyiivs.  Of  hie  history  previous  to  his 
pontificate  little  more  is  known  than  that  ho  was 
one  of  the  presbjtera  who  accompanied  his  pre- 
decessor into  ejtile  when  he  was  banished  by  the 
emperor  Gallus  to  Centnm  Celiac,  now  Civila 
Vecchia.  [CoBNBLius.]  Lucius  himself  was  ba- 
nished a  sliort  time  after  his  election,  bnt  soon 
obtained  leave  to  return.  His  return  was  abont' 
the  end  of  the  year  252,  or  early  in  the  year  353 
(256  according  to  Baronius),  and  heconid  not  have 
long  sDTvlved  it,  as  his  whole  pontificate  was  only 
of  sii  or  eight  months,  perhaps  even  shorter  than 
that.  He  died,  iiot  as  Baronius  states,  m  A.  n. 
2S7,  but  m  J.n,  263,  being,  according  to  some 
accuuntfl,  martyred  by  decapitation.  The  manner 
of  his  death  is,  however,  very  doabtful.  (Euseb. 
H.E.  viL2i  Cyprian,  .^rtrfot  61,  68,  ed.  Felt. 
58,  67,  ed.  I^melii ;'  Pearson,  Annal.  C^non.  ad 
ann.  252, 253 ;  Baronius,  Atmat.  ad  ann.  255, 256, 
257,258;  Pagi,  Oiftte  iBBorojiiBin;  Tiileroont,, 
Miiaoi'vs,  vol,  iv.  p.  118,  &c) 

S.  Of  Patrak,  a  dreek  wrilez  of  itneerlain 
date.  He  wrote  Wentimpitiiivtai'  \iyai  Siif^ofiai, 
Melamujiioseon  LUiti  Dtiierti,  which  are  now  lost^ 
but  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  who  has 
described  them  (BOl.  cod.  129).  His  style  was 
perspicuous  and  pure,  but  hia  works  were  crowded! 
with  marvels ;  and,  according  to  Photins,  he  re- 
lated with  perfect  gravity  and  good  faith  the  trans' 
formations  of  men  into  brutes  and  bmlea  into 
men,  and  "  the  other  nonsense  and  idle  tales  of  Iha 
andent  mythology."  Some  parts  of  hia  works  bore 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  iaciiM  a.  Aainus  et 
Lucion,  that  Photins  thought  he  had  either  bor- 
;:Dwed  &om  that  writer,  or,  as  was  more  likely, 
Lucian  had  borrnwed  from  him.  The  hitter  alter- 
native appears  to  be  the  true  one ;  for  if  Photins  is 
correct  as  to  Lucius  beUeving  the  stories  he  related, 
we  eon  hardly  anppose  he  would  have  derived  any 
part  of  his  narratives  &om  such  an  evident  sootier 
as  Lucian ;  and  Lucian  poaably  designed,  by  giving 

inhabitant  of  Patrae,  to  ridicule  tbe  creduUiy  of 
his  predeceBSor, 

10.  The  PVTHAGOItEAN.    [SoB  No.  5.] 

11.  OfRouE,  [Sea  No.  8.1  [J.C.M.] 
LU'CIUS,  artists.     1.    A  lamp-maker,  whoso 

name  is  inscribed  on  a  kmp  in  BanDli*s  collection. 
{Laceme,  vol.  iii.  pt.  9 ;  Welcker,  in  the  KioisBAatt, 
1027,  No,  84  ;  K.  Kochette,  Lettre  H  M.  Sdkom, 
p.3t2,2ndeditio    ' 


2.  Am 


I,  Mm.  Lagd. 


the  Leyden  Museum.    (Jam 
Irncnpt.  p.  141.) 

3.  A  gem-engraver,  the  maker  of  a  beautiful 

ad  of  Victory.  (Biacci,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.)    [P.S.] 

LirCIUS,  a  phyMcian   of    Tarsus   in   Cilicia 

(Galen.  Do  Gtmpos.  Medioam.  see.  Loc.  tt.  5.  vol, 

■■■  p.  296),  who  muat  have  iived  in  or  before  the 

century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 

Arch^enes.  (ap.  Galen.  SM.  iii.  L  vol.xii.  p.  6SS.) 

was  perhaps  tutor  to  Crlton  (Galen,  ibid.  v. 

vol  xii.  p.  828)  and  Asclepiades  Pharmadon 

y.  vol.  liii.  pp.  648,  746,  846,  860,  852,  857, 

j),  unless  (as  ia  not  nnlikely]  the  term  d  Kafi))- 

TTfTTJ!  be  used  merely  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title. 

Fabricius  says  (BibL  Graec  vol.  liii.  p.  310,  ed. 

cot.)  that  he  was  tutor  to  Galen,  but  it  is  prob^lo 

that  in  the  pas»ge  refetred  to  (vol  liii.  pp.  £24, 


.C.tiot^le 


82a 
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B39)  Galen  ia  quoting  ll 


orda  of  Asclspiadea 
Phatmaiion.  Hia  medical  fonnulae  are  also  several 
timea  quoted  by  Aetius  (iiL  4. 42,  p.  6U4,iv.  S.  3,  p. 
685,  iv.  3,  3,  9,  14,  pp.  740,  746,  762,  763),  bat 
none  of  hia  wrings  are  extant.  If  he  be  tbe  aame 
penan  qnoted  bjr  Caeliua  Anielianna  (De  Mori. 
CiroH.  ii.  1,  7,  pp.  36£,  386,  iy.  3,  p.  622),  he 
wiote  a  woric  on  chronic  diseaseB  (T'orcCotti'asfioRei) 
conaiating  of  at  lesst  faac  books.       [W.  A,  O.] 

LUCRE"nA,  1.  The  wife  of  Numa  Pom- 
piliuB,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  ivhom,  according 
to  aome  accounts,  be  married  after  bia  accession  ' 
the  throne.     <PloU  Nam.  21.) 

2.  The  wife  of  L.  Tarquinins  ColktilluB,  whoso 
rape  by  Sex.  TarquioiuB  ia  aaid  to  bave  occasioned 
^e  dethronement  of  Tarquiniua  Superhua  and  the 
eatahlishnienl  of  the  republic.  {Lit.  i.  65,  fna. ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c.)  The  delaila  of  the  legend  are 
given  uiifler  TARauiNHis.    . 

LUCHE'XIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  but 
enbfleqnently  plebeian  also.  It  was  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  geutes,  and  the  name  occurs  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Nums  Pompilina  [Luchetia, 
No.  IJ.  The  surname  of  the  piltrician  Lucretii 
■was  TaiciPTiNUB,  one  of  whotn,  Sp.  Lucretius 
Triciptious,  was  elected  consul,  with  h,  Junius 
Brutus,  on  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  B.  c 
609.  The  plebeian  femilies  are  known  by  the 
surnames  of  Oallvs',  Ofkila,  and  VaspiLia 
GarVs  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  the  poet 
Lticceliiis.  [See  below.]  On  coins  we  have  like- 
wise the  cognomen  Trio,  which  is  not  found  in 

without  any  surname. 

LUCRETIUS.  I.  L.  Lucrbtids,  quaestor 
B.C.  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ligurians, 
along  with  some  other  Roman  officers,  and  delivered 
up  to  Hannibal.     (Liy.  xji.  69.) 

2.  M.  LticBGTJtis,  tribune  of  ike  pleba,  b.  c 
210,  appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
dispute  abont  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  in  that 
year.     (Liv.  iivii.  6.) 

3.  Sp.  LucRKTiua,  plebeian  aedile,  B.  a  206, 
and  praetor  s.  c  205,  received  in  the  kttei  year, 
as  his  province,  Ariminum,  which  was  the  name 
then  given  to  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  His 
imperium  was  cmntinued  to  bim  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  B.C.2U1— 2U3;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  had  to  rebuild  Genna,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Mago.  In  B.  c  200  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador 
to  Africa  with  C.  Tereotius  Varro.  (Liv.  xivjii. 
38,iiis:.  13,  m.  1,  U.) 

4.  C  L[;imBri[iB  Gallus,  was  created  duumvir 
navalia  with  C.  MatienuB,  B.  c.  181,  in  order  to 
equip  a  fleet  i^ainst  the  Ligui'ians  (Liv  xl.  26). 
livy  (t  B.)  calls  him  simply  C  Lucretius,  but  there 
Can  be  little  doubt  about  his  being  the  same  as 
C.  Lucretius  Gallus.  Lucretius  Gallus  was  praetor 
B.  c  171,  and  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  a  worthy  match  for  the  consul- P.  Licinius 
Cinssua,  and  distinguished  himaelf.by  hia  cruelties 
and  eiactiona  in  Greece.  With  the  money  which 
he  had  amassed  in  the  war,  he  constructed  an 
aqueduct  at  Antium,  and  adorned  the  shrine  of 
Aeacnlapiua  with  votive  pictures.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  B.C.  170,  the  Athenians  and  Chalcidians 


LUCRETlUa 
[  aequence  of  which  he  was  accused  by  two  tribune! 

of  the  ptebs  before  the  people  and  condemned  to 
I  pay  a  heavy  fine.      (Liv.  xlii.  28,  31,  36,  IS,  66, 

63,  xliii.  i,  6,  7,  B  ;  Polyb.  nvii.  6.) 

5.  M.  LncBETius,  brother  of  No.  4,  tribune  of 
the  pleba  B.C.  172,  brought  forward  a  bill  **vt 
agrum  Campanum  eensorea  frnendum  locareiit" 
In  the  next  year  he  served  as  legate  to  his  brother 
in  Greece.     {Liv.  xliL  19,  48,  56.) 

6.  Sf.  LucBBTIua,  praetor  B.C:.  172,  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain.  In  B.  c  1 69  he 
aerved  with  dis^ction  under  the  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Phllippus,  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  ambas^ors  sent  into  Syria  in 
B.C.162.  (Liv.xlii.  9,10,sUv.  7;Poljb  ic«i. 
12,  13.) 

7.  M.  LiJcnSTiun,  a  senator,  one  of  tbo  judicea 
retained  by  Verrea,  and  hence  suspected  of  havmg 
been  bribed.     (Cic  Verr.  i  7.) 

8.  Q.  hvcRBTivB,  accused  Livius  Drusus  of 
ptaevaricatio,  B.C.  54.  He  is  mentioned  Ij  t  cero 
aa  an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Cassins  Longi  us  a  d 
a  supporter  of  the  aristociutical  party  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  diil  war  he  was  stationed  at 
Sulmo  with  five  cohorts,  but  hja  coUeague  C  Attins, 
according  to  Cicero,  or  his  town  troops  according  to 
Caesar,  opened  the  galea  of  the  town  to  M.  An- 
tony, and  Luci'etius  was  obliged  to  save  himseU 
by  flight.  (Cic-  ad  A  6  §  6  2  5 
Caea.  B  0. 1.  18 


lal  history         L  ry   sc 

That  he  was  a  Roman,  an     ta  y 

birth,  roay  be  i      rred      m  w         rd 

twice  speaks  ot  the  Latin  language  as  his  native 
tongue  (i.  831,  iii.  261,  oomp.  i.  43).     The  Euae- 
bian  Chronicle  fisea  b.  c.  96  as  the  date  of  his  birth, 
adding  that  he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion, 
during  his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several 
Es  which  were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  ho 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  hia  age,  that  is,  B.C.  62  or  61.    Donatue,  on  the 
contrary,  affinns  that  hia  death  happened  in  n.  c 
" ,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Virgil  assumed  the 
a  virilis,  an  event  which,  in  the  Eusebian  Chro- 
le,  ia  placed  two  years  later.     From  what  source 
tale  about  the  philtre  may  have  been  derived 
know  not     Pomponius  Sabinus,  in  a  note  ou 
the  third  Georgic  {L  202),  stales  that  the  dnig 
imployed   was  bippomanea,   while   later   writers, 
wiating  a  pasaage  in  the  works  of  S'.  Jerome  (ad 
Rttfia,  c  22)  to  their  own  views,  have   declared 
that  the  potion  was  administered  by  his  own  wife 
Lncllia,  in  order  that  she  might  inspire  him  with 
nore  deep  and  fervent  aSecdon.     It  has  been  ui- 
^nionaly  conjectured  that  the  whole  atory  wbs  an 
nvention  of  aome  enemy  of  the  Epicureans,  who 
lonceived  that  such  an  end  would  be  pecuUarly 
ippropriata  for  one  who  ao  boldly  professed  and  s» 
lealously  advocated  the  primaploa  of  that  philo- 
lophy.    Not  a  bint  is  to  be  found  anywhere  which 
lorroboratos  the  aaseition  with  regard  to  the  edi- 
orial  labours  of  Cicero. 

When  we  consider  that  what  has  been  set  down 
ibove  comprises  everything  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  authentic  aourcea,  we  may  feel  somewhat  sur- 
prised, on  turning  to  the  biographies  of  Lucretius 
"  ed  to  various  editione  and  tranelations  of  his 
to  Hnd  that  they  contain  a  detailed  account 


.LUCRETIU3, 
of  bis  family  and  connectionB,  from  the  days  of  the 
chaste  wile  of  Collatinus,  n  DHrrative  of  his  journey 
tn  Athens  tor  the  prasecution  of  his  phiiosophical 
studies,  an  account  of  the  aoraety  in  wliich  he 
lived,  of  the  friendships  which  he  there  fb. 
of  the  preceptors  from  whose  lips  he  derived  hia 
enthuaiaam  for  those  teneta  which  he  subsequently 
espounded  with  such  fervid  luith,  of  his  retiu^  to 
his  native  conntr}',  and  of  his  life  and  habits 
while  enjopng  the  eharma  of  literary  ease  and 
peaceful  secluaion.  But  the  whole  of  these  parti' 
culara  Eu»  a  mere  tissue  of  specuiatiojie, — a  web  of 
conjectures  otigioiilly  noven  by  the  imagination  of 
Lambiuus  and  afterwards  vmiously  embroidered  by 
the  idle  and  perverse  ingenuity  of  a  long  line  of 


LUCBKTIUS. 

to  his  ^d  the  atomic  theory   of  Le      ^, 
which  he  sought  to  demonstrate  that  th    i 


t  the 


of  CI 


ey 


The  period  about  which  tiis  piece  was  publislied 
con  be  reduced  within  narrow  limits.  Tlie  allusion 
to  the  unhappy  dissensions  by  which  hia  native 
country  was  distracted,  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
special  reference  to  the  conspiiacy  of  Catiline,  but 
the  eipreasion  "  palriai  tempore  iniquo"  is  so  ge- 
neral that  it  is'  apphcable  to  any  portion  of  the 
p  h  h  n  he  flourished.  From  the  manner,  how- 
which  Cicero,  in  u  letter  to  his  brother 
Qu  t  s,  written  B.C.  liS,.  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
f  the  poem,  we  may  feirly  conclude  that  it 
h  d  b    n   recently  published  ;  and,   taking  into 

pi  d  h  conjecture  of  Forbiger  becomes  highly 
proh.  hi  that  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  world 
th  arly  part  of  the  year  b.  a  57,  when  the 
machinations  of  Ciodius  were  producing  a  degree 
of  disorder  and  aiiacc)iy  almost  without  example 
ecen  in  those  stormy  times. 

The  work  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
LucretiuE,  and  which,  happily,  has  been  preserved 
entire,  ia.n  philosophicfll  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  biji:  books,  ex- 
tending to  upwai'ds  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
lines,  addressed  toC.  Menimius  Gemellus,  Who  was 
praetor  in  b.  c  68  IMeuukis],'  and  is  entitled 
J}e  Rensm  Natarfc  It  has  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  phjucal  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this 
is  f^  from  being  a  correct  description.  '  The  plan 
is  not  by  any  means  so  vast  or  so  diacocsive,  and 
although  embracing  numerous  topica  requiring  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  admitting  of  great  variety 
of  illustration,  is  extremely  distinct,  and  pOEsessea 
ahnost  epical  unity.    Bpicurns  maint^ned  tbat  the 

a  great  degree  from  the  slavish  dread  which  they 
entertained  of  the  power  of  the  Gods,  from  terror 
of  their  wrath,  which  was  supposed  to  be  dispkyed 
by  the  misfortunes  inflicted  in  this  life,  and  by  the 
everlasting  tortures  which  were  the  lot  of  the 
guilty  in  a  future  state,  or  where  these  feelings 
were  not  strongly  developed,  from  a  vague  dread 
of  gloom  and  misery  after  death.  To  remove  llieso 
appreh^isions,  which  he  declared  were  founded 
upon  error,  and  thus  to  establish  trunguillity  in 
the  heart,  was  the  great  object  of  his  teaching ;  and 
the  fundamental  dMtrine  upon  which  his  system 
i-eposed  was,  that  the  Gods,  whose  exieienea  he 
did  not  deny,  lived  for  evermore  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  strangers  ta'all  the  pas^ons, 
desires,  and  fears,  which  agitate  the  human  heart, 
totally  indifferent  to  the  world  and  its  inliabitants, 
unmoved  alike  by  their  virtues  and  their  crimes. 
As  a  step  towards  proving  this  position  he  called 


tho  part  of  the  Supreme  Being,  b 
objects  in  which  it  abounds,  mineral        getabi 
and   animal,  were  formed  by  the   un  f    1 

mental  particles  which  had  existed  ft  m    11 
nity,  governed  by  certain  simple  law       and    h 
all  those  striking  phaenomena  which    &  m  th 
strangeness  or  mighty  elleets,  had  long  bee     re 
garded  by  the  vulgar  as  direct  manit    tat  f 

divine  power,  were  merely  the  natural  ult  f 
ordinary  processes.  To  state  clearly  add  el  p 
fully  the  leading  principle  of  this  ph  los  phy 
such  a  form  as  m^ht  render  (he  study  tr  li  t 
hia  countrymen,  few  of  whom  were  di  posed 
take  any  interest  in  ahatiaot  apeculatio  w  h 
task  iinderlalieD  by  the  author  of  the  ife  Jier 
JVatara,  his  work  being  simply  an  attempt  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  or  actual  con- 
dition of  the  world  which  does  not  admit  of  explana- 
tion without  having  recourse  lo  the  active  interpo- 
sition of  divine  beings.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
magnificent  apostrophe  to  Venus,  whom  ha  ad- 
dresses as  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  re- 
productive power,  after  which  the  biisiness  of  the 
piece  commences  hy  an  enunciation  of  the  great 
propoeition  on  the  nature  and  lieing  of  the  gods 
{67^62),  which  leads  to  a  grand  invective  against 
.the  ^gantic  monster  superstition,  and  a  drilling 
picture  of  the  horrors  which  attends  his  tyrannous 
sway.  Then  follows  a  lengthened  elucidation  of 
the  axiom  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing 
[Nil  fieri  es  rniilo,  in  nifcYHm  nil  paste  jwnei*')  ; 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  definition  of  the  Ultimata 
Atmns,  infinite  in  number,  which,  together  with 

tiie  universe.  Tlie  shape  of  these  corpuseules,  (heir 
properties,  their  movements,  the  laws  under  which, 
they  enter  into  combination  and  assume  forms  and 
qualities  appreciable  by  the  senses,  with  other, 
preliminary  matters  on  their  nature  and  afieclions,! 
together  with  a  refutation  of  objections  and  opposing 
hypotheses,  occupy  the  lirst  two  books.  In  the 
third  hook,  the  genera!  tmilis  thus  established  are 
appUed  to  demonstrate  that  the  vital  and  intelleclURl 
principles,  the  insula  and  Ammas,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  man  as  his  limbs  and  membera,  but 
like  those  limbs  and  members  have  no  distinct  and 
independent  existence,  and  that  hence  soul  and 
body  live  and  perish  together  ;  the  argument  being 
wound  up  by  a  magnificent  exposure  of  the  folly 
manifested  in  a  dread  of  death,  which  will  for  ever 
estingnish  all  feeling.  The  fourth  book — perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  of  the  whole— is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  of 
sleep  and  of  dreams,  ending  with  a  disquisition 
upon  love.  The  fifth  book,  generally  regarded  aa 
the  most  finished  and  impressive,  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  of  all  things  that  are 
therein,  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
of  the  vidssltudes  of  the  seasons,  of  day  and  night^ 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  man,  of  society,  and  of 
political  institutions,  and  of  the  invention  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  embellish  and 
ennoble  life.  The  ^xth  book  comprehends  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  most  striking  natural 
appearances,  especially  thunder,  lightning,  hati,  rain, 
snow,  ice,  cold,  heat,  wind,  earthquakes,  voTcanoeji, 
springs  and  locaUtioa  noxious  to  animal  life,  wUch 
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lUrsB  upon  dieeasea.  This  in  it) 
introduces  an  appalling  deacnp^ou  of  the 
great  pestilence  which  deysstatsd  Athena  during 
the  Pelopanneaan  war,  and  thus  the  book  closes. 
The  termination  being  somewhat  abrupt,  indncet 
the  belief  that  Lncretiua  may  have  inMnded  to 
CBHtinue  his  task,  which  might  hare  been  greatly 
eitended.  bit  there  is  no  loason  to  suppose  that 
[tnjthing  has  been  Teat; 

With  regard  to  tbe  general  merits  of  the  pro- 
Jnctioti,  cnnaidered  merely  ae  n  worii  of  art,  with- 
out reference  to  the  falseiieas  and  absurdity  of  the 
views  which  it  advocaleB,  but  little  difierf 
opinion  has  prevailed  among  raodem  critics 
have  admired  the  marrellaus  ability  and  ski 
which  the  most  abstruse  epeculn^ons  and  thi 


forth  ir 


inicaUtieshav. 


ously  bodied 


which,  although   full 

is  never  extravagant  i 

knowledged  the  matchless  power  and  beauty  of 

those  sublime  oulhnrsts  of  noble  poetry 

difFuae  light,  vivacity,  and-grace, 


which  ii 


gifted  n 


obscure,  dull,  and  repulaii 


enfflcien 


ot  been  for  Luc; 


conid  never  have  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Latin  language.  We  might  have 
dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the  softness,  flexibility, 
richness,  and  mudcal  tone  of  that  vehicle  of  thought, 
which  could  represent  with  full  efiect  the  melan- 
choly tendemeaa  of  Tihnllua,  the  exquisite  inge- 
nuity of  Ovid,  the  inimitable  lelicity  and  taste  of 
Horace,  the  gentlenese,  high  spirit,  and  splendour 
of  Virg^l,^d  the  vehement  declamation  of  Juvenal ; 
but  had  the  verses  of  Lucretius  perished  we  should 
never  have  known  that  it  could  give  uttemnce  to  the 
grandest  conceptiona  with  all  that  austauied  majesty 
and  harmonious  swell  in  which  the  Grecian  Muse 
rolls  forth  her  loftiest  outpouringa.    Yet,  strange 

dona  fail  justice  to  the  surpassing  genius  of  their 
coiinlryman.  The  criticism  of  Cicero  la  correct  but 
cold,  the  tribute  paid  by  Ovid  to  his  memoir  is 
vagne  and  afFected,  the  observations  of  Quin^ian 
prove  how  little  he  had  entered  into  his  spirit  or 
appreciated  his  high  enthiisiaam,  whilo-  the  few 
remammg  writers  by  whom  he  is  named  either  in- 
sult him  with  ^nt  approbation,  or  indulge  in  direct 
censure.  Statins  alone,  perhapa,  proyea  himself 
not  insensible  of  the  power  which  he  deacribes  as 
the  "  docti  furor  ardnns  LucreU."  (Com.  Nep. 
Aa.iali;  Vitruv.  ix.  3  ;  Prop,  it  2G,  29  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii  86  ;  Senec,.  de  Tran^*aL  Aai'o.  9,  Ep. 
mv.  CI !  Plin.  ^i.  iv.  18  ;  Tac.  DM.  de  Orai.  23.) 
The  editlo  Princeps  of  Lucretius  was  printed  at 
Brewaa,  in  fol.,  by  Thomas  Ferandue,  about  1473, 
and  is  ofsncheiceesive  rarity  that  three  copies  only 
are  known  to  exist.  It  haa  been  lully  described 
by  Dibdin  in  the  BiU.  Spmcei:  voL  ii.  p.  149—1 63. 
The  second  edition,  much  less  rare,  and  taken  from 
^a  inferior  MS.,  appeared  at  Verona,  toL  1486, 
from  the  press  of  Paul  Friedenbeiger.  The  text 
was  corrected  from  M8S.  by  Jo.  Baptista  Ptua,  ibi. 
Bonon,  J6II,  by  Petrus  Candidim,  Florelit.  Phil. 
Giunla.  Svo.  1512,  and  by  Lambinua,  whose  two 
editions  4to.  1S63,  1570,  eapeciallylh^sflcond,  are 
most  valuable,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
fommentory.  Considerable  praise  is  due  to  Gifit 
niua,  8vo.  Antw.  1666,  to  Parens,  9  vol  8vo. 
Francf,  1631,  to  Creech,  Svo.  Oxon.   1695,  and 
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specially  to  the  comprehensive  labours  of  Haveii 


ig.Bat. 
of  the  series  of  Dutch 
I  contain  everything  that 


Is  of  Iha 


iraa;  forming  a  por 
Variorum  Classics,  in 
ia  valuable   in  preceding  editii 

it  assumed  its  present  lorm  in 
celebrated  Gilbert  Wakelield,  whoae  recension, 
founded  upon  the  best  English  MSS.,  was  published 
in  three  volumes,  4to,  Lond.  179fi,  and  reprinted 
at  Glasgow,  4  vols.  8vo.  ISI3,  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  with  respect  the  edition  of  Albeit 
Forbiger,  12mo.  Li;^.  1828,  who  has  shown  great 
taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  readings, 
and  haa  added  short  but  uaeiiil  notes.  For  practical 

Birposes  the  edition  of  Lambinus,  1570,  that  of 
avercomp,  1725,  that  of  Creech,  as  reprinted, 
Onon.  1818,  exhibiting  Wakefield's  text,  and  thnt 
of  Foi'biger,  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable,  but 
any  one  who  can  procure  the  second  and  fourth  of 
these  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 

We  hats  complete  metrical  translations  into 
English  by  Ci«ech,  Svo.  Oxford,  1S82,  very  fre- 
quently reprinted  ;  by  John  Mason  Goods  (blank 
verse),  accompanied  by  a  most  elahorate  series  of 
annotations.  2  vola.  4to.  Lond.  1805  ;  and  by, 
Thomas  Bushy,  9  vols.  4lo.  Lond.  1813.  We 
lanslationa  also  of  the  first '  book  alone  by 
Ivelyn,  Svo.  Lond.  1656  ;  by  an  anonymous 
,  Bvo,  Lond.  1799  ;  and  by  W.  H.  Drom- 
mond,  8vD.  Lond.  1809;  but,  excepting  some  de- 
tached passages  rendered  by  Dryden,  with  all  his 
'Ontcd  iire  and  inaccuracy,  we  possess  nothing  in. 
le  language  which  can  be  regarded  as  even  a 
ilera'bie  representation  of  the  ori^nd.  The  best 
tJTUislation  into  French  is  that  by  J.  B.  8.  d«  Pon- 
gerville,  Paris,  1623,  1S2S ;  the  beet  into  Ita- 
'ian,  that  hy  Alessandro  Marchetti,  Lond.  I7l7t 
freqaently  reprinted  ;  the  best  into  Qerman, 
that  by  Knelie!,  Leipzig,  1821,  and  improved, 
Leipzig,  1831.  [W,  R.] 

LUCRI'NA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
mple  at  Baise,  near  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Stat. 
Iv.  iii.  1.  160  ;  Martial,  xi.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

LUCTB'RIUS,  the  Cadnrcan,  descjibed  by 
lesar  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  daring,  was  sent ' 
to  the  eounlry  of  the  Rnteni,  by  Vercingctorix, 
.  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Gallic  insurrection 
a  c.  52.  Lucterius  met  with  great  success,  col- 
huge   fc  ■  .... 


ivading   the'  Rome 


1   Gaul,  i 


direction  of  Narbo,  when  the  arrival  of  Caesar 
ihliged  hhn  to  retire.  In  the  following  year  Luc- 
eriua  again  formed  the  design  of  invading  the 
ttoman  province  along  wJth.I)rappee,theSenonian,, 
'-It  was  defeated  by  the  Reman  legate  C.  Caninius. 

ebiliie,  not  far  from  Uxellodunum.    (Caes.  B,  G, 

i.  5,  7,  8  J  viii.  30—35.) 

LUCTUS,  a  personification  of  grief  or  raonming, 

described  as  a  son  of  Aether  and  Terra-  (Hygin., 
Pra^.)  This  being,  who  wasted  (edax)  the  energies, 
of  man,  ia  placed  by  the  poets  together  with  otiler 
horrible  creatures,  at  the  entrance    of  thi>  lower 

jrld.      (Virg.  A^.    ri.    974  ;    SiL   Ital.   xjii. 

II.)  [L.S.1 

LUCULLUS,  the  aomame  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Licinia  gens.  It  doea  not  appear  in  history 
until  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  an- 
genealngy  exhibits  those  members  only  of 


the  family  w 
traced  with  r« 


, logic 


S.  L,  lidn.  LlicuIIUS.  M.ftHiuis, 

tUlEd  It  rUUppI,  IlH  IriunTlr. 

1,  L.  LiclNllfS  LucuLLUS,  cnruJe  aedile  wilt  Q. 
Fnlvina  in  B.C.  202.  He  and  Ms  cullengue  dietin- 
gm  li  d  h  mseltes  by  the  mi^ificence  with  whicli 
h  h  b  ted  the  Lndi  Roman) ;  but  bodib  of  the 

ec   bes  tind  other  officials  under  the  aedilea  were 

n  ted  f  delraudiiig  the  public  treasury }  and 
Luc  UA  himself  incurred  the  enspieion  of  having 
eon  a  their  practices.     (Lir.  ixi:.  S9.) 

L  IiiciNius  LucuWiUS,  the  grandfather  of 
L  u  8,  he  conqueror  of  Mithridatee,  and  the 
fi  ha  tsmily  who  attuned   to  distinction 

(Piut.  LueuU.  1  i  Cic  Acad.  pr.  i\.  iS),  was  pro- 
bsbly  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  waa  elected 
consul  for  the  year  B.C.  151,  together  with  A. 
Postumius  Albinus,  and  tras  appointed  to  succeed 
iA.  MarcelliM  in  the  command  in  Spun.  The  war 
which  was  then  going  on  in  that  country  against 
the  CellJberiims  appears  to  have  been  unpopular  at 
Home,  so  that  some  difficulty  was  found  in  laising 
the  necessEuy  leyiea  ;  and  the  severity  with  whiWi 
these  were  enforced  by  LucuUub  and  bis  colleague, 
irritated  the  people  and  the  ttibunea  Ui  such  &  de- 
gree, that  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  both 
consuls,  and  to  cast  them  into  prison.  These  dis- 
sensions were  at  length  terminated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  young  Scipio  Aemilianus,  who 
volunteered  his  services,  and  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  military  ardour  of  the  populace.  (Polyb.  ixi 
3,  i;  Uv.  Epit.  ilviii;  Appian,  Hisp.  19  \  Oro 
iv.  21.)  But  before  the  arrival  of  Lucullus  : 
Spain,  the  war  with  the  Celtiberians  had  bei 
completely  terminated  by  Marcellus,  and  all  tribes 

previously  in  arms  had  submitted.   The  new ' 

however,  greedy  both  of  glory  and  plundt  ^ 
finding  himself  disappointed  of  bis  expected  fbeSf 
now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Vaccaeans,a  tribe 
who  had  hitherto  had  no  relations  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Tagus  and  invade 
their  territories,  without  any  authority  from  the 
senate.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
the  city  of  Cauca,  which  waa  readily  induced  to 
submit,  on  terms  of  capitulation  ;  but  these  were 
shamefully  violated  by  Luculliis,  who  had  m 
sooner  made  himself  master  of  the  town  than  he 
caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
to  the  number  of  near  20,000.  From  hence  he 
ndvanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  crossed  the 
BouFo,  and  laid  siege  to  Intercatia,  a  strong  city 
which  for  a  long  time  d  fi  d  h  rms,  h  t  was  ' 
length  induced  to  subm  f      ur  bl    terms, 

inviolability  of  which  was  g  ara  teed  th  m 
Scipio.  A  enhsequent  tlack  po  P  11  t  i 
wholly  unsuccessful  i  and  L  ullua,  ft  ff 
severely  from  hunger,  and  he  g  hard  p  essed 
the  enemy,  was  compell  d  t  re  ro  ID 
and  take  up  his  wiiit     quarters  m  th  th    f 

Spun.      But    iiotwith  fa  d    g    thi      gn  m 
termination  ,of  a  war  a  nai  ted  by      th     ty 

from  Rome  as  it  was       j  tself 
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waa  taltelroF  the  proceedings  of  Lucullns,  who  con- 
'nued  in  Spain,  with  th6  rank  of  proconsul.  (Ap- 
an, //isp.  60— 66i  Liv,  .^-(.xlviii;  Plin.ajV. 
.  30.  $  48.)  After  wintering  in  Tmdetania,  in 
e  spring  of  1£0,  he  miaded  the  countiy  of  the 
nsitanians,  at  the  same  tune  with  Ser.  Oalba  ; 
id,  according  to  Appian,  shared  with  the  latter 
the  guilt  of  the  atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  and 
cruelty  by  which  he  disgraced  the  Roman  name. 
[QjLBA,  No.  6.]  But,  more  fortunate  than  hia 
lUeague,  he  escaped  even  the  hazard  of  a  trial  on 
.s  return  to  Rome.     (Appian,  Hisp.  SS.59,  6i). 

The  ■  ' 

chieil.     . 

but  little  booty ;  but 
eans  or  other,  amassed  great  wealth  during  the 
iiiod  of  his  government,  a  part  of  which  ho  de- 
voted to  the  construction  of  n  temple  of  Good 
~  tune  (Felicitas).  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
b,  that  having  borrowed  from  L.  MumminB  some 
he  statues  which  the  latter  had  brought  {torn 
Coiinth,  to  adora  this  temple  for  the  ceremony  of 
its  dedicntion,  he  afterwards  refused  to  restore 
them,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  now  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess.  (Dion  Casi-fiagm.  8!  ; 
Strab.  viii.p.  381.) 

3.  L.  LioiNius  L.  F.  LucutLUfl,  son  of  the  pre- 
ding,  was  praetor  in  s.  c.  1 03,  and  was  appointed 
'  the  senate  to  take  the  command  m  Sidly,  where 
e  insurrection  of  the  slaves  under  Athenion  and 

Tryphon  had  began  to  assume  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  He  took  with  him  a  force  of  17,000  men, 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  regular  Roman  or 
Italian  troops  j  but  though  he  at  iirst  obtained  a 
complete  victory  in  the  iield,  and  compelled  Try- 
phon to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Tiiocaln, 
he  failed  in  reducing  that  stronghold,  and  ultimately 
retreated  from  befiie  it  in  an  ^nominious  manner. 
(Diod.  xiivi.  Ere.  Phot.  p.  B35,  636  ;  Flor.  iii. 
19.)  After  this,  whether  from  incapacity  or  cor- 
ruption, he  effected  nothing  more,  and  was  soon 
after  replaced  by  C  Servihus.  He  is  hcoA  to  bate 
destroyed  all  his  military  stores  and  broKen  up  his 
camp  previous  to  resigning  the  cotomand  'into  the 
hands  of  his  BUccessor.  (Diod.  £W.  Vol.  p.  111.;) 
It  was  perhaps  in  revenge  for  this  proceeding,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  ftund  himself  assailed  by 
another  Servilius  with  a  proBecntion  for  bribery 
and  malversation.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  latter,  the  guilt  of  Lucullus  was 
so  manifest  that  even  his  brother-in-law,  Metellus 
Numidicus,  declined  to  appear  in  his  defence  ;  and 
he  was  unanimously  condemned  and  driven  into 
exile.  (Pint  LtkuS.  1  j  Cic  Verr.iv.  66  jDiod. 
Em.  Phot.  p.  6S6  i  Aur,  Vict,  de  Vtr.  IRnd.-  62.) 

4.  L.L1CINIUS  L.  F.L.N.  LDC<iLL<7B,celebmted 
as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  by  much  the 
most  illuetriona  of  hia  family.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding  and  of  Caecilia,  the  daughter  of  L. 
Metellus  Calvus.  (Plat.  L^aUl.  1.)  ICaecilia, 
N  3.]  We  have  no  express  mention  of  the 
p     od  of  his  birth  or  of  his  age,  but  Plutarch  tells 

that  he  was  older  than  Pompey  {LmuU.  36, 
P  mp.  31 )  s  he  must  therefore  liave  been  bom 
before  b.  c  106,  probably  at  least  as  early  as  109 
1 1 0,  since  hia  younger  brother  Marcus  was  old 
ugh  to  be  curale  aedile  in  79,  [See  No.  fi.] 
His  £rst  appearance  in.  public  life  was  as  the  oor 
user  of  the  aiwnr  Servilius,  who  had  procured  the 
ha  iehment  of  his  father,  but  had  in  his  tnin  hud 
1    tself  open , to  a  criminal  chaige.     This  spedes- bt 
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reljiliatJon  was  looked  upon  with  much  favour  at 
Baiae  ;  and  altiiough  the  trial,  after  giving  rise  to 
B^nei  of  violence  and  even  bloftdahed,  at  Unglli 
terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  Serviliua,  the  part 
which  the  young  I/UCuUas  had  taken  in  the  matter 
Hppeara  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  credit  and 
reputation.    (Pint.  Luadl.  1 ;  Cic  Acad.  pr.  ii.  I.) 

While  yet  quite  a  young  man,  ho  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Marao  or  Social  War  j  and  at 
this  time  Kttntcted  the  attention  of  Sulla,  whom 
he  aftecwejds  accompanied  as  his  quaestor  into 
Qreece  and  Aeia  on  the  hreaking  ont  of  the  Uithri- 
datic  war,  B.C.  88.  During  the  prolonged  siege  of 
Athena,  Sulla  found  himself  lahourmg  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage  from  the  waut  of  a  fleet,  and 
he  in  conseq^uence  despatched  LucuUus  in  the 
middle  of  winter  (b.  o.  87 — 8fi),  with  a  squadron 
of  only  bix  ships,  to  endeavour  to  collect  assietance 
from  the  allies  of  Remit.  Witli  comuderahle  diIB~ 
culty  he  nused  a  fleet,  and  eiipelled  the  tbrces  of 
the  king  from  Chios  and  Colophon.  These  opera- 
tbuB  extended  iar  on  into  the  summer  of  8^  : 
meanwhile.  Fimbria,  who  had  assnnied  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Asia,  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Marian  party  at  Rome,  had  expelled 
Mithridales  from  Pergamus,  and  was  besieging 
him  in  Fitane,  where  he  had  laJten  refuge.  Had 
Lucullas  co-operated  with  him  by  sea,  the  king 
himself  mUst  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  war 
would  have  been  terminated  at  once  i  hnt  Lncnllus 
was  Mthful  to  the  party  interests  of  Snlla  rather 
than  to  those  of  Rome ;  he  refused  to  come  with 
his  fleet  to  the  support  of  Fimbria,  and  Mithridates 
made  his  escape  by  sea  to  Mytilene.  Shortly 
afierwards  LucuUus  defeated  the  hostile  fleet  under 
Neoptnlemus  off  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  and  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
rejoined  Snlla,  and  facilitated  his  passage  into  A^ 
the  following  spring,  s.c.  84.  (Plut.  LsuuU.  2— 
4,  Side  II J  Appian,  Mithr.  33,  51,  52,  SS,  Oros. 
via) 

Peace  with  Mithridafes  followed  shortly  after, 
and  Sulla'  hastened  to  return  to  Rome.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  tor  Lucullus  that  he  did  not 
accompany  his  leader  at  this  time,  being  lefl  behind 
in  the  charge  of  various  public  duties  in  Asia,  hy 
which  means  he  escaped  all  participation  in  the 
scenes  of  horror  that  ensued,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  retted  the  high  place  he  already  enjoyed  in 
tlte  fevour  of  the  all-powerfnl  SuUa.  Nor  do  we 
lind  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  aggressions  of 
Murena,  and  the  renewed  war  against  Mithridates. 
f McBBNi.]  During  the  whole  Hme  that  he  con- 
tinued in  Asia  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
with  civil  and  pacific  employments,  especially  with 
the  coining  of  numey^  and  the  exaction  of  the  heavy 
sums  imposed  by  Snlla  upon  the  Asiatic  cities  as  a 
penalty  for  their  late  revolt  In  the  dischai;ge  of 
tliii  last  duty  he  displayed  the  utmost  kindness 
'Ibeiality,  and  endeavoured 


then  as  little  oi 


IS  possible ;  at  the  sa 


that  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  he 
punisheil  the  revolt  of  the  Mytilenaeans  showed 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  put  down  all  open 
resistance.  (Plut.  LumS.  4  ;  Cic.  Acad.pr.  ii.  I.) 

the  close  of  the  year  SO,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  discharge  the  oHice  for  the  following  year  of 
eutule  Bcdile,  ta  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his 
absence,  togelJier  with  his  yonnger  brother  Marcus. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  had,  from  ailection  foe 


The  games  exhibited  by  the  two  brothers  wers 
distinguished  for  their  magnificence,  and  were  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  introduction,  for  the  firet 
time,  of  elephants  combating  witli  bulls.  (Plut. 
LaculL  1 ;  Cic.  Acad.  pr.  iL  \  ;  de  Qf.  H.  16  } 
Plin,  H.  N.  viii.  7.)  So  great  was  the  favour  at 
this  time  enjoyed  by  Lueullue  with  Sulhi,  that  the 
dictator,  on  his  death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him 
the  charge  of  revisuig  and  correcting  his  Commenta- 

Lucullus  especiall;  qualified  him  ;  but  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustus,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Pompey,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have 
first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealonsy  tiial 
ever  after  subsisted  between  ttie  two.  {Plut,  ia- 
cttlL  I  4.)  By  a  special  law  of  Snlht,  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  the  pmctorship  immediately  after 
the  office  of  aedile,  probably  in  the  year  77-  At 
the  expinition  of  this  nmgistiacy  he  repaired  to 
Africa,  where  he  distingnished  himself  by  the 
justice  of  his  administration,  and  returned  from 
thence  to  Home,  to  sue  lot  the  consulship,  which 
he  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  for  the  year  74.  (Cic  Acad.  pr.  ii,  1 ;  Aur. 
Vict,  da  Fir.  //ftwt  74  i  Plut,  iaeuit  S  ;  Fast. 
Capitao.  679.) 

Of  the  political  conduct  of  LuchUus  during  his 
consulship  almost  the  only  circumstance  recorded 
to  us  is  the  determined  and  effectual  opposition 
o^red  by  him  to  the  attempts  of  U  Qninctius  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  laws  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
laauU.  5  1  Sail  Hisl.  iii.  fivffm.  32,  p.  334,  ed. 
Gerlach.) 

But  tiie  eyes  ot  all  at  Rome  were  now  turned 
towards  the  East,  where  it  was  evident  that  » 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  Mithridate*  was  be- 
come  inevitable:  and  the  command  in  this  impend- 
ing war  was  the  darling  object  of  the  ambition  of 
Lncnllus.  At  first  indeed  fortune  did  not  seem  to 
befriend  him :  in  the  divi»an  of  the  provinces, 
Bithynia  (which  had  been  lately  united  to  the 
Roman  dommions  after  the  deatii  of  Nicomedes 
III.,  and  which  was  evidently  destined  to  be  the 
first  point  assailed  by  Mithridates),  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Colts,  while  Liicullua  obt^ned  only  Cisalpine 
Gaul  for  his  province.  But  just  at  this  juncture 
Octavios,  the  proconsul  of  Cilicui,  died  ;  and  Ln- 
cnllus, by  dmt  of  intrigues,  succeeded  in  obtuning 
the  appointment  as  his  successor,  to  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was  then 
added  by  general  consent.  Cotta,  however,  still 
retained  the  government  of  Bithynia,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force.  (Plut.  Lacall.  5,  6; 
Memnon.  c.  37,  ed.  OreU. ;  Cic.  pro  MuTsn.  IS ; 
Eutrop.  vi  6.) 

Botii  consuls  now  hastened  to  Asia,  where  they 
arrived  before  the  close  of  the  year  74.  Lncullus 
took  with  him  only  one  legion  from  Italy  ;  but  he 
found  fear  others  in  Aaa,  two  of  which,  however, 
had  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Fimbria ;  and 
though  biave  and  hardy  veteians,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  licence  and  rapine,  and  were  ever  prone 
to  sedition.  Hence  the  first  bnsiness  of  the  new 
general  was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  liis  own 
army,  a  task  which  he  appears  to  have  for  a  time 
easilr  accomplished  j  and  he  now  took  the  field 
with  a  foi«e  of  30,001)  inGuitry,  and  3500  horse. 
(Pint.  Zaouff.  7,  8;  Appian,  Miar.  73.)  Bnt 
almost  before  he  was  ready  to  commence  operations, 
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news  that  MitliiidateB  had:  inMded 
an  eimj'  of  ISO.UOO  mea,  had  d< 


1  and  Jand,  and  compelled 
liim  to  lake  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon. 
Lucullua  was  nt  thia  time  in  Oolatia,  but  he 
hastened  to  the  support  of  Cotta.  He  was  met  at 
a  place  called  Otrjae,  in  Phrjgia,  by  a  detacli- 
inent  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  commanded  by 
the  Ri  man  exile  Varius,  liut  a  meteoric  apparition 
prevented  an  engagemenL  MeanwhiL'^  Mithri- 
dates  drew  off  his  army  from  Chalcedon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  the  strong  city  of  Cyzicus. 
Ilithec  LucuUus  followed  him  i  but  confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  phtce,  and  well  knowing  the 
diflic  dty  of  subsisting  so  vast  .1  mnltitude  as  that 
ivh  ch  composed  the  army  of  the  king,  he  was  by 
no  means  deeiroua  to  bring  on  a  battle,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  up  a  strongly  entrenched 
camp  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  of 
Mithndatia,  from  whence  he  could  watch  his  pro- 
cedings  intercept  bis  conupnnications,  and  leaye 
hunger  to  do  the  work  of  the  sword.  The  result 
fill)  justihed  his  e^fpectations.  All  the  eflurts  of 
Mithndates  were  baffled  by  the  skill  and  courage  of 
h  bea  eg  d  ;  and  though  he  was  slill  master  of 
ea  he  winter  storms  prevented  him  fi-om 
re  g    applies  by  that  means,  so  that  famine 

n  b  gan  to  make  itself  felt  in  his  camp,  and  at 
gth    n  teased  to  snch  a  degree  that  no  altema- 
renained  but  to  raise  the  siege,     A  delach- 
n  5,00D  men,  which  the  king  had  previously 

n  ff  as  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Lucullus 
a  h  paaairge  of  the  Rhyndacus  ;  and  when  at 
length  his  mun  army  broke  up  from  the  camp 
before  Cydcus,  and  commenced  its  march  towards 
the  West,  Lucullus  pressed  closely  upon  their  rear, 
and  attacking  them  successively  at  the  passage  of  the 
Aesepua  and  the  Granicus,  put  thousands  of  them 
to  the  sword.  Those  that  escaped  took  refuge  in 
Lampsocus,  under  the  command  of  VaiiuB.  {Pint. 
LaniS.  0— U  ;  Appian,MilAr.71—76  ;  Memnon. 
37—40  i  Liv,  ^,  icv.  1  Flor.  iii.  6  ;  Butrbp.  vi. 
" ;  Oroa.  vi.  2  i  Cic.  pro.  Leg.  Maml.  0,  yro  Mureir, 
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eqmp- 
^stowcd 
ihilaled ;  but  he  was  sUU 
master  of  the  sea  ;  and  placing  the  remains  of  his 
shattered  forces  on  bn^  the  fleet,  he  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Varius,  with  orders  to  maintain 
posBe«3ionofthoAeg!iean,  while  he  himself  re  turned 
by  sea  to  Bithynia.  I^cuHua  did  not  deem  it 
piudent  to  advance  tiirlher  into  Ahb  while  his 
commnnicaEiona  were  thns  threatened,  and  he  des- 
patched hiB  lientenanto,  Voconius  and  Triarins,  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  while  he  oeoupiod  himself 
in  assembling  a  fleet  at  the  Hellespont  Contri- 
butions quickly  poured  ill  from  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia ;  and  Lucullus  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  with  which  he 
defeated  a  squadron  of  the  enemy  oS  Ilium,  and 
Booii  afterwards  engaged  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  main  fleet,  near  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
taking  prisoner  Varius  himself,  toeetlier  with  his 
two  colleagues  in  the  command.  (Appian,  MilAr. 
77;  ^hiU.Laeuil.  12;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  6,pro 
Murea.  15;  Eutrop.  vi.  6  i  Memnon.  43.)  He 
was  now  at  liberty  to  direct  his  undivided  attention 
towards  Mithridates  himself,  and  advanced  against 
that  monarch,  who  had  halted  at  Nicomedeia,  where 
Cotta  and  Triarius  were  preparing  lo  besiege  him  ; 
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biit  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  and' the  ad- 
vance of  Lucullus,  Mithridates  witiidiew  from  that 
city  without  a  contest,  and  escaped  by  sea  to 
Pontiia. 

Lucullus  had  thus  succeeded  in  driving  back 
Mithridates  into  his  own  dominions,  nnd  thlthec 
he  now  prepared  to  follow  him.  After  joining 
Cotta  and  Triarius  at  Nicomedeia,  he  detached  the 
former  to  besiege  the  important  town  of  Horacleia, 
while  Triarius,  with  the  flee^  was  posted  at  the 
Bosporus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
enemy^S  detached  b^uadrons.  Meanwhile,  Lneullua 
himself,  with  his  main  annv,  advanced  througii 
QaJatia  into  the  heart  of  Fontus,  laying  waste  the 
'    "      "  '  '    march  ;  and  in  ''  ' 
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fend  d  wi  h  al  rgy  and  ability  by  Calli- 
machus,  mmand         the  garrison ;  and  after 

a  tin  fF  rt        b    h  parties  gradually  relaxed, 

and  g   w         tra  ed  throughout  the  whole 

wmlor  without  any  decisive  result.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  (b.  c  72)  Lucullus  broke  up  hia 
camp;  and  leaving  Murena  with  two  legions  (o 
continue  the  siege  of  Amisns,  led  the  lest  of  hts 
forces  against  Mithridates,  who  was  stiU  at  Ca- 
beira.  But  the  king  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and 
Lucullus  was  therefore  unwilling  lo  risk  a  general 
action  in  the  plain.     Several  partial  engagements 

worsted ;  and  Lucullus  began  lo  find  himself  iu 
distress  for  provisions,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  from  Cappadoci         •         ■        ' 
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clearly  related  ;  but  at  length  a 
ment  from  the  army  of  the  king,  under  his  generals 
Meneraachus  and  Myron,  was  entirely  cut  oif  by 
one  of  ihe  lieutenants  of  LucuUus.  In  consequence 
of  this  blow  Mithridates  determined  lo  remove  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy  ;  but  when  the 

through  the  army,  wliich  took  to  flight  in  all  direc- 
tions. Tlie  king  himself  narrowly  esciped  being 
trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion,  and  was  closely- 
pursued  by  the  Roman  cavalry;  but  eflected  his 
escape  10  Comana,  from  whence  he  fled  directly  (o 
Armenia,  aceompaiiied  only  by  a  small  body  of 
horsemen,  and  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
Tigranes.  Lucullus,  after  making  himself  master 
of  Cabeira,  pursued  the  fugitive  monarch  as  fiir  aa 
Talaui'a  ;  but  finding  that  he  had  made  good  hia 
retreat  mto  Armenia,  halted  at  that  city,  and  des- 
patched App.  Claudius  aa  ambassador  lo  Tigranes, 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates.  Mean-- 
while,  he  himself  subdued,  or  at  least  receiyed  the 
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BubmisBion  of  iha  province  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
wbicli  hiid  been  aubJMt  to  Midiridales,  as  well  aa 
the  tribes  of  Uie  Chaldaeans  and  Tibsrenians ; 
aflec  which  he  retunied  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Poniua.  Here  Ibe  cities  of  Amisus  and 
Enpftloria  still  held  out,  but  they  were  both  in 
SUCces«on  reduced  by  the  renewed  efforts  of  Ln- 
cuUuB.  Ha  had  been  eapeeiallj  dcairous  to  save 
from  destruction  the  weoldi;  and  important  city  of 
Amisns,  but  it  was  set  on  fire  by  Callimaohna  him- 
self predous  to  evacuating  the  place  ;  and  though 
Ltieullus  did  hjs  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
hia  soldiers  were  too  intent  upon  plunder  to  second 
his  exertions,  and  the  greater  part  of  Che  t^wn  wa« 
,  consumed.  He,  howeTcr,  endeavonred  to  repair 
the  damage  aa  fiir  as  possible,  by  grajiling  freedom 
lo  the  city,  and  iuTiting  new  settlers  by  eKlcnsive 
ptiiileges.  Heracleia,  which  was  still  besieged  by 
Cotta,  did  not  fall  apparently  till  the  following 
year,  a.c.  71;  and  the  capture  of  8inope  by  Lu- 
cullus  hnaself,  shortly  afterwards,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  PontuB.  About 
the  same  time  also  Maehares,  the  suit  of  Mitbri- 
datea,  .who  had  been  appointed  by  hia  fether  king 
of  Boapocua,  sent  to  make  cSers  of  eubmissicn  to 
the  Rcmangenera1,aiidevenaisisted  him  with  ships 
and  supplies  in  efiiic^ng  the  iflduction  of  Sinope. 
(Pint.  LmuU.  19,  33, 21 ;  Appjaa,  Miikr.  S2,  83 ; 
Hemnon.  16, 47—64  ;  Stcab.  xii.  p.  £46, 647  ;  Sail 
Hia.  iL  fr.  2S,  IT.  &.  IS,  p.  340,  ed.  Oerlach.) 
During  this  iutervnl  Lueullus  had  devoted  moeh 

afbirs  of  Asia,  where  the  provincials  and  idties 
were  Bn1!ering  seyerely  from  the  esaotiona  and 
oppi«asiona  of  the  Roman  revenue  offlcera.  To 
this  evil  ho  effectually  put  an  end,  by  fixing  one 
uniform  and  moderate  rata  of  interest  for  all  arrears, 
and  by  other  judicious  regulations  checked  the 
nianetroiiB  abusea  of  the  public  fitrmers  of  the  re- 
venue. By  these  measures  he  earned  the  &vour 
and  gratitude  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  they 
displayed  in  public  by  celebrating  games  in  his 
bonoiu,  and  by  every  demonstraljon  uf  respect  and 
attadiment.  So  jndicioua  and  complete  indeed  waa 
the  aetdemenE  of  the  internal  ai^rs  of  Asia  now 
mtroduced  bj  Lueullus,  that  it  continued  long  after 
to  be  tbitowod  as  the  established  system.  But  by 
thus  mterposing  to  check  the  exactions  of  the 
knights  who  were  the  formers  of  the  revenue,  he 
brought  npon  himself  the  enmity  of  that  powerful 
body,  who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
him  at  Rome,  and  by  their  continued  clnmours 
undoubiodly  prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  re- 
call (Plot.  Lsadt.  20, 33  ;  Appian.  Mia«:  83  ; 
Cit  Acad.pr.\i.  1.) 

Meanwhile*  Appius  Claudius,  who   had  been 


*  The  chronnlogy  of  these  events  is  very  con- 
fiised  and  perplexing. .  It  seem^  certain  that  the 
siege  of  Cyziciia  took  place  in  the  winter  of  74 — 
73,  and  that  of  Amiaus  in  the  following  winter, 
73—72  (Plut  lM!<tU.  33)  :  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  flight  of  Mithridates  mto  Armenia  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  end  of  73  ;  but  as  it  is 
alao  certain  (Dion  Cass,  xixv.)  that  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Lucullua  against  Tigranea  did  not  take 
place  till  69,  thd  inlervd  appears  inexplicably  long. 
Dmmsnn,  in  consequence,  refers  the  flight  uf 
Mithridates  to  the  year  71,  but  it  is  difficidt  ■ 
reconcile  this  with  the  details  of  the  campaigns 
given  by  Appian  and  Plutarch. 
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sent  by  Lueullus  Co  Tigranea,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Mithridates,  had  returned  with  sn  nnfa- 
vourable  answer ;  intelligence  had  been  also  received 
that  the  two  kings,  laying  aside  all  personal  differ- 
encea,  were  assembling  large  forces  and  preparing 
for  unmediaCe  hostilities  ;  and  Lueullus  now  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  them  by  invading  the  dominions 
of  Tigranea.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  69, 
that  he  set  out  on  hia  march  towards  Arnienia, 
with  a  select  body  of  12,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
leaving  hia  lieutenanC  Somatiua  to  command  in 
Pontus  (where  every  thing  seemed  now  perfectly 
settled)  during  his  absence,  AriobarKines  fur- 
nished him  assistiuice  on  his  march  through  Cap- 
padocia,  and  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  wa9 
facilitated  by  an  accidental  drought,  which  was 
buled  as  a  good  omen  both  by  the  general  and  his 
soldiers.  Ynaa  thence  he  advanced  through  the 
diatrict  of  Sophene,  and  crossing  the  Tigiia  also 
directed  hia  march  towards  Tigranocerla,  the  capital 
of  the  Aimenian  king.  Tigranea,  who  had  at  first 
refused  to  believe  the  advance  of  Lucullua,  now 
sent  MltbrobaTEanea  to  meet  him,  hnt  that  o&er 
waa  quickly  routed  and  hie  detachment  cut  to 
pieces.  Hereupon  Tigranea  hlraaelf  abandoned 
hie  capital,  the  charge  of  which  he  confided  (o  an 
otficer  named  Maneaena,  while  he  himself  withdrew 
larther  into  the  interior,  Co  wait  the  arrival  of  tho 
troops,  which  were  now  assembling  from  all  qnaiCeis. 
Lucnilns,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  form  the  siege  of 
Tigtanocerta,  principally,  it  would  seem,  wiui  a 
viewto  induce  the  Armenian  monarch  to  undertake 
its  relief,  and  thua  bring  on  a  general  action.  Nor 
were  his  calculations  disappointed.  Tigranea  at 
(iret  threw  an  additional  body  of  troops  into  the 
place,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  in  aafeCy  hia 
wivea  and  ooncubinea,  who  had  been  shut  up  there  j 
but  he  wna  determined  not  to  let  the  city  itself 
tidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  soon  ap^ 
peared  before  it  with  an  ai'my  of  150,000  foot, 
SS,nOO  horse,  and  20,000  elingers  and  archers. 
Yet  Lueullus  f^I^sly  advanced  with  his  small 
foi'ce  to  meet  this  formidable  host,  and  when  aome 
one  reminded  him  that  the  day  (tile  sixth  of  Oclo- 
her)  waa  an  unlucky  one,  he  boldly  answered, 
"  Then  I  will  make  it  a  lucky  one."  The  result 
fully  justified  this  noble  confidence.  The  heavy-' 
armed  horsemen  of  Tigranes,  on  whom  the  king 
placed  his  chief  reliance,  and  who  had  been  regarded 
with  the  greatest  apprehension'  by  (he  Romnne, 
iled  without  striking  a  blow  ;  and  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy  was  dispersed  and  put  to  flight  with  the 
loss  of  only  five  men  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans.  Ti- 
granea himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  flight,  hia  royal  diadem  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  served  to  graca 
the  triumph  of  Lueullus.  (Pint.  LmulL  23,  34 — 
38  1  Appian,  Mitla:  34,  85 ;  Memnon.  46,  SS,  57  j 
Eutrop.  vi.  9  ;  Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.) 

The  fell  of  Tigranocerla  was  now  inevitable, 
and  it  was  hastened  by  dlaaensions  between  the' 
Greeks  and  the  barbariana  within  the  city,  in 
consequence  of  ivhich  the  former  opened  tiie  gates 
to  Lueullus.  The  city  was  given  up  to  piander, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  spared,  and  the  Greeks, 
who  had  been  fiireibly  transplanted  tiiither  from 
Cilida  and  Cappadccia,  were  all  aufieied  toretum 
to  their  respective  cities.  (Plut.  LueulL  29 ;  Dion 
Casa.  XXXV.  3  ;  Strab.  li,  p.  633.)  Lneullns  now 
took  up  his  winter-quEirters  in  Gordycne,  where  he 
received  the  submission  of   several  of  the   petty 
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prinraa  win  had  been  subject  to  the  joke  of  Ti- 
griines.  AntiDchus  AauiUcna  also,  the  lest  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  been  dethrooed  by  the  Armenian 
king,  bnt  had  taken  advantaee  of  the  adTSneo  of 
the  Romans  ta  establish  himself  once  more  on  the 
throne  of  his  nnceeCors,  now  obtained  from  Lucu!lus 
Ihe  conlirmatioii  of  Ilia  pdwec  (Appian,  Sj/r.  49). 
But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  neighbouring 
monarchs  was  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  to  whom 
IiUCuUuE,  knowing  that  his  friendship  and  alUance 
had  been  earnestly  courted  by  Mithridatea  and 
Tigranea,  despatched  Seitiliua  as  ambassador.  The 
Parthian,  monarch  gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the 
Roman  envoy,  and  dismissed  bun  with  biit  pro- 
mises, but  his  real  object  was  lui^  to  temporise, 
and,  GO  doubttiil  was  his  conduct,  that  Lneulhis  is 
said  ti>  have  designed  to  Teave  both  Mithridales  and 
Tigianos  lor  a  time,  and  march  at  once  against 
Arsaces.  But  his  projccla  were  now  cut  short  by 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own  army.  It  was  late 
in  the  season  before  it  was  possible  to  renew  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  mountjunona  and  elevated 
regions  where  ho  now  found  himselii  and  mean- 
while he  sent  orders  to  Somatiua  to  bring  to  bis 
support  the  tniops  which  he  had  left  in  Pontus,  but 
the  soldiers  absolutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  unable  to  enforce  his  authority. 
Even  those  who  were  niider  the  command  of  Lu- 
cullus  himself  in  Gordyene,  took  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  marching  against  the  Forthians,  and  not  only 
was  their  general  compelled  to  aban  don  this  design, 
but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  be  could  pre- 
viul  upon  them  to  follow  him  once  more  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  These  two  .monarchs 
had  again  assembled  a  considerable  army,  with 
which  they  occupied  the  high  table  lands  of  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  when  Lucullns  at  length 
(in  the  EUmraBr  of  68)  moved  forward  to  attack 
them,  they  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Araanias.  The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  agdn 
as  decisive  and  as  easily  won  as  at  Tigranocerta : 
the  two  kings  fled  ienominiously  irom  the  field, 
and  numbers  of  their  officers  fell  in  the  battle. 
Gut  when  Lucullns  pnshed  forward  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  bimsolf  master  of  Artaiata,  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  his  soldiers  again  I'efusad  to  fol- 
low hun,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  into  a  less 
inclement  repon;  and  tumuig  his  arms  southwards, 
he  laid  siege  to  tlie  dty  of  Niaibis,  ni  Mygdonia, 
It  was  defended  by  the  same  Calbmachus  who  bad 
so  long  defied  the  Roman  arms  at  Amisus,  aud  was 
considered  to  be  altogether  impregnable  ;  but  Lu- 
cullus  surprised  it  during  a  darlc  and  stormy  win- 
ter's night,  and  a^erwarda  took  up  his  quarters 
there,  until  the  season  should  admit  of  a  renewal 
of  military  operations.  (Plat.  JmcuU.  30— S2  ; 
Appian,  MiOr.  87  ;  Dion  Casa.  ixiv.  4—7.) 

But  the  discontents  among  bis  troops  which  had 
already  given  Lucullns  so  much  trouble,  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence  in  the  camp  at  Nisibis. 
They  were  fostered  by  P.  Clodius,  wiiose  turbu- 
lent and  restless  spirit  already  showed  itself  in  its 
full  tbrco,  and  encouraged  by  reports  from  Bome, 
where  the  demagogaes,  who  were  favourable  to 
Pompey,  or  had  been  gained  over  by  the  eqnaatrian 
party  (whose  bitter  hostility  againat  Lucullus  had 
never  rela«dj.  Were  hind  in  their  clamours  against 
that  general.  They  accuaed  him  of  protracting  the 
war  for  his  own  personal  objects  edtner  of  ambition 
or  avarice  ■,  and  the  soldiery,  whose  appetite  for 
plunder  had  been  often  checked  hy  Luculius,  readily 
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that  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  nis  mutinous 
anny  to  resume  operations  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
67  ;  and  while  he  remained  motionless  at  Nisibis, 
Mithridates,  who  had  already  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  invade  Pontus  and  attempt  the  re- 
covery  of  his  own  dominions,  was  able  to  overthrow 
the  Roman  lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarius  in 
several  successive  actiona.  [MrrHRjn^TES.]  The 
news  of  these  disasters  compeUed  Lncallns  to  re- 
turn in  all  haste  to  Pontus,  a  movement  doubtless 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  array,  who 
appear  to  have  followed  him  on  this  occasion  with- 
out reluctance.  On  his  approach  Mithridates 
withdrew  into  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  thithei 
Lncallus  prepared  to  parsae  and  attack  him,  when 
hio.  movements  were  again  paralysed  by  the  open 
mutiny  oC  hia  soldiers.  Ali  that  he  could  obtun 
fiflm  them  by  the  moat  abject  entreaties,  was  the 
promise  that  they  won^  not  abandon  bis  standard 
during  the  remiunder  of  that  aammer,  and  lie  was 
compelled  to  establish  himself  in  a  camp,  where  he 
spent  all  the  rest  of  the  season  in  inactnity,  while 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  were  able  to  overrini 
without  opposition  the  greater  part  both  of  Pontaa 
and  Cappadocia.  Such  was  the  state  of  things, 
when  ten  legates  (among  whom  was  Marcos,  tiie 
brother  of  LncoUns)  arrived  in  Asia,  to  settle  the 
affiurs  of  Pontus,  and  reduce  it  to  tlie  form  of  a 
Roman  province  ;  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  to 
report  to  the  senate  that  the  country  supposed  to 
have  been  completely  conquered  was  agmn  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  adversaries  of  Lucullus 
naturally  avuled  themselves  of  so  bvouiable  an 
cccaeion,  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  transfer  to 
AciliuB  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year, 
the  province  of  Bitbynia  and  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  But  Gkbrio  was  wholly  incompetent 
for  the  task  assigned  him:  on  arriving  inBithynia, 
and  learning  the  posture  of  affairs,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  assume  the  command  or  lake  the  lield 
against  Mithridates,  but  remained  quiet  within  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  province,  while  he  still  fiir- 
ther  embarrassed  the  position  of  Lucullus,  by 
issuing  proclamations  tn  his  soldiers,  announcing  to 
them  that  their  general  was  superseded,  and  re- 
leasing them  fnJm  their  obedience.  Mithridates 
meanwhile  ahly  av^ed  himself  of  this  position  of 
af^rs,  and  Lucollus  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  results  of  all  bis  previous 
campaigns  apparentiy  annihilated,  without  being 
abletostira  step  in  ^eil  defence.  But  it  was  still 
more  galling  to  his  feelings  when,  in  the  spring  of 
B.c,  GG,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  command 
to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both  him  and 
Glabrio.  (Plut  LsaiU.  3S— 35  j  Appian,  Mtfir. 
88—91  ;  Dion  Caea.  ijisv.  B— 10,  12—17  ;  Cic. 
p.  Leg.  Ma«U.  2,  6,  9,  Ej:  od  AU.  idii.  6  ■,  Eutrop. 
vi.  II.)  The  friends  of  the  two  generals  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  an  interview  between  tliem  bfr. 
fore  Luculius  quitted  his  government  ;  but  though 
the  meeting  was  at  first  fnendly,  it  ended  in  bicdc- 
Brings  and  disputes,  which  only  aggravated  the 
enmity  abeady  existing  between  them.  Pompey 
still  fiirlher  increased  tiio  irritation  of  his  rival  by 
proceedmg  to  rescind  many  ofthe  regulations  which 
the  latter  had  introduced,  even  before  he  had  quitted 
the  province.     (Pint.  ImcuIL  36,  Fomp.  SI  j  Dion 
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.  Deeply  mortified  at  this  tenninatfon  lo  liis 
gtorious  career,  Lneullus  returned  to  Rome  lo  cliJm 
the  well-nieriled  honour  of  a  IriniDph.  But  even 
tliis  was  opposed  by  the  machinations  of  his  adver- 
saries. C.  MemmiuB,  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought 
against  him  varions  cl]ai;geB  for  maladministration, 
and  it  was  not  till  an  interval  of  nearly  tbree  years 
had  elapsed,  that  this  opposidon  was  overeome,  and 
Lucullus  at  length  celebrated  his  triumpb  with  the 
greatest  magniRcence,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  63.  (Plut  LwiiU.  37,  Cal.  Mm.  39  ;  Cic. 
Acad.  pr.  ii.  1  ;  VelL  Pat.  it  34.)  In  these  dis- 
putes the  cause  of  LucalEns  was  warmly  supported 
by  Cato,  whose  sister  Servillahe  bad  mariied,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  aristocralical  party  at  Rome,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  Pompey, 
and  sought  in  Lucullus  a  rivJ  and  antagonist  to 
the  object  of  their  tears.  Bnt  his  character  was 
ill  adapted  foe  the  torhnlent  times  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and,  iiisttBd  of  putting  himself  prominently 
forward  as  the  leader  of  a  parly  he  soon  began  to 
withdraw  gradually  from  public  affiurs,  and  devot« 
himself  more  and  more  te  a  UHi  of  indolence  and 
Ininry.  After  the  return  of  Pompey,  however,  i 
B.  c.  62,  he  tnok  a  leading  part,  together  with  Mi 
ielEus  Creticns,  Cato,  and  others  of  the  sristocrati 
partyy  in  opposing  the  indiscriminate  ratiiication  i 
the  acts  of  Puropey  in  Asia.  By  their  combine 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  delaying  the  proposed  mos 
sure  for  more  than  two  years,  but  at  the  same  time 
produced  the  ofiect,  which  they  liad  doubtless  not 
anticipated,  of  forcmg  Pompey  mte  the  arms  of  the 
opposite  {action,  and  thus  bringing  about  the  coali- 
tion known  as  the  First  Triuravirate.  (Pint  Xiioiiii. 
38,  43,  Fomp.  46  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  40  ;  Die 
nKivii.  49  ;  Suet.  Caes.  19.)  After  thi 
Lucullus  took  little  part  in  political  aDairs.  He 
had  previously  come  forwaid  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Clodius  (E,  o.  61),  to  g^ve  his  testimony  to  the 
profligate  and  vicious  character  of  the  accused  (Cic 
pro  Miha.  37),  and  by  this  means,  as  well  aa  by 
the  general  course  of  his  policy,  had  incuirod  the 
enmity  both  of  Crassus  aud  Caesar,  so  that  he 
found  hunself  on  hostile  terms  with  all  the  three 
individuals  who  had  now  the  chief  direction  ol 
it<^>  at  Rome.  Caesar  even  threatened  him  with 
a  prosecution  for  his  proceedings  in  A^a  ;  a  danger 
which  so  much  alarmed  him  that  he  had  recoi 
to  the  most  humihating  entreaties  in  order  to  a- 
it  {Suet.  Caea.  20).  In  the  following  year  (i 
69)  he  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  aristoct 
party,  charged  by  L.  Vettlus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Vatinius,  with  an  im^nary  plot  against  the  life 
of  Pompey  (Cic  U  YaUi.  10,  ^.  ad  Ait.  ii.  24) ; 

judges  at  the  trial  of  L.  Plamus  (Cic.  pro  F/a 
34).  But  these  two  are  the  last  occaMons  on  which 
,his  name  appears  in  history.  The  precii 
of  his  death  is  not  mentjoned,  but  ho  cannot  long 
have  survived  the  return  of  Cicer-  '-  —  -"-  - 
the  great  orator  refers  to  him  as  i 
m  his  oration  concerning  the  consular  provinces, 
delivered  the  following  year,  n.c.  56  (Cic.  dePrae. 
Ctmt.  0).  We  are  told  that  for  Bome  tune  previous 
to  his  death  he  had  tallen  into  a  slate  of  complele 
dotage,  so  that  Uie  management  of  hie  afiairs  was 
confided  to  his  brother  Marcus  (Plut  Zucull.  43  ; 
Aai.  Vict;  de  Vir.  lUmtr.  74).  But  his  death,  as 
often  happens,  revived  in  its  full  force  the  memory 

was  pronounced  in  the  fufum  over 
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npulace  in«sled  that  he  ehonld  be  buried,  as  Snila 
"n  the  CamouB  Martius.  and  it  was  with 
to  allow 
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Tusculan  villa  (Plut  im.). 
The  .name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated 
for  the  luxary  of  his  latter  years  as  for  bis  victories 
over  Mithridates.  He  appears  to  have  inherited 
the  love  of  money  inherent  in  his  ^unily,  while  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it  without  having  recourse 
to  the  illegal  means  which  had  disgraced  his  fether 
and  grandfather.     Aa  quaestor  under  Sulla,  and 
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bable  that  he  had  already  accumulated  i 
wealth :  and  during  the  long  period  of  his  ^vern- 
ment  aa  proconsul,  and  hie  wars  against  Mithri- 
dates and  Tigranes,  he  appears  to  have  amassed 
vast  treasures.  These  suppUed  him  the  means, 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural 
taste  for  luxury,  and  enabled  him  to  combine  an 
ostentatious  magnificenee  of  display  with  all  the 

His  ^ens  in  the  immediate  snburbs  of  the  city 
were  laid  out  in  a  style  of  splsadonr  exceeding  all 
that  had  been  previously  known,  and  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  admiration  even  under  the  em- 
perors ;  Imt  sMU  more  remarkable  were  bis  villas 
at  TuBculum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nea- 
polis.  In  the  consUlurtion  of  the  latter,  with  ilB 
various  appurtenances,  its  parks,  fish-ponds,  &c., 
he  had  kid  out  vast  sums  in  cutting  through  hills 
and  rocks,  and  throwing  out  advanced  works  into 
the  sea.  So  gigantic  indeed  was  the  scale  of  these 
labours  for  objects  appan 
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Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome  ilself  were  celehrattd 
on  a  scale  of  inordinate  munificence:  a  single 
supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of  Apollo,  was  said 
to  colt  the  sum  of  £0,000  denariL  Even  during 
his  camp^gns  it  appears  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  it  is  well  knonii 
that  he  was  tlie  first  to  intioditce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  broaght  witii  him  from  Cerasus 
m  Pontus.  (Plut  LucuU.  39—41  ;  Cic.  de  Ley. 
iii.  lS.deQf.lS9;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii,  S3,  ix.  S4, 
liv.  14,  TV.  9fi  i  Varr.  di  R,  fl.  iii.  4,  17  ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  33  ;  Atiien.  iL  p.  SO,  vL  p.  274,  sii.  p.  543, 
For  further  detuils  see  Drumann's  Gesdachte  Roms, 
vol,  iv.  pp.  169,  170,  where  all  the  ancient  autho- 
rities are  referred  to.)  In  the  midst  of  these 
sensual  indulgences,  however,  there  were  not  want- 
ing pleasures  of  a  more  refined  aud  elevated  cha- 
racter.     Lucullus  had  from   his  eariiest   years 

had  displayed  an  enlightened  patronage  towards 
men  of  letters;  he  had  also  applied  part  of  his 
wealth  to  the  acquidtion  of  a  valuable  library, 
which  was  now  opened  to  the  free  use  of  the 
literary  public  j  and  here  he  himself  used  to  asao. 
ciata  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and  literati  who 
at  this  time  swarmed  at  Rome,  and  would  enter 
warmly  into  their  raetaphyacal  and  philosophical 
discussions-  Hence  the  pictuie  drawn  by  Cicero 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Academics  was  pro- 
bably to  a  certain  eitent  taken  from  the  reality. 
His  constaJit  companion  irom  the  time  of  his 
quaeslorship  had  been  Antiochus  of  Aecalon,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  precepts  of  the  Academic 
School  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  continued  thmu^h 
life  to  be  attached.     (Cic  Acad.  pr.  ii.  2,  de  Fin. 


i.  2 ;  Ptut  Lacutl.  i%)  His  patronage  of  tht 
oet  AichiRa  is  (i»  well  kiiDwii  10  Inquire  bitha 
■  .ii{Cit  pr.Arch.  3—5) 
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The  ckaiactBi  of  Lucullus  is  one  not  diSicult 
comprehend.  He  had  no  prewnsion  to  Uie  nao 
of  a  great  man,  and  was  evideatly  unable  to  cO' 
with  the  circiunstaices  in  whiuh  lie  found  him» 
placed,  and  the  sterner  but  more  energetic  spiri 
by  whom  he  was  sDrrounded.  Yet  lia  waa  ce 
tsinly  a  man  of  no  common  ability,  and  gifted 
particniar  with  a  natural         '       "  " 
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tion  o{  Ciceta  (Acad.  pr.  ii.  1),  that  he 
no  previous  military  training,  and  came  out  at  once 
a  consummate  general  on  his  UTiva]'  in  PontUB, 
merely  from  the  study  of  historical  and  military 
writings  ;  for  wa  Itnow  that  he  had  served  in  his 
youth  with  distinction  in  the  Maraie  war  ;  and  as 
<]_uaestOT  under  SulTa  he  must  have  had  many  op- 
portunities of  ncquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
military  aflaira.  But  the  iMent  that  he  dispUyed 
as  a  commander  is  not  the  less  remaikable.  Plu- 
tarch has  justly  called  attention  to  the  skill  with 
which  he  secured  the  Ticlory  ,at  one  time  by  the 
celerity  of  his  movements,  at  another  time  by 
caution  and  deky:  and  though  the  far  greater 
(ame  of  his  successor  has  tended  to  cast  the  mili- 
tary exploits  of  Lucullus  into  the  shade,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Teat  merit  of  the  Mithridatic 
■incipally  due  to  tlie  latter.    In  one  quality, 
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attaching  to  him  bis 

may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  the  ill  fortune 
which  clouded  the  latter  part  of  bis  career.  We 
are  told  indeed  that  some  of  the  legions  placed 
nnder  his  command  were  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
factious  character ;  but  these  very  troops  after- 
after  the  legal  period  of  their  service  was  expired. 
This  unpopularity  of  Lucutlua  is  attributed  to  a 
severity  and  harshness  in  the  exaction  of  duties 
it  of  oBences,  which  seems  strangely 
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racter:  it  is  more  probable  that  It  was  owing  to  a 
selfish  indifferonce,  which  prevented  him  fhmi 
sympathising  oc  associatuig  with  the  men  and 
ofticei's  under  bis  command.  (Coinp.  Plut.  I/uetdi. 
33 !  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  16.)  In  his  treatment  of 
his  vanquished  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as 
of  the  cities  and  provmces  subjected  to  his  perma- 
nent rule,  the  conduct  of  Lucullus  stands  out  in 
bright  contrast  to  that  of  abnost  ail  his  contempo- 
raries (  and  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice  to 
his  character,  that  the  ill  wilt  of  his  own  troops,  us 
well  us  that  of  the  tmprincipled  formers  of  the  re- 
venue, was  incurred  in  gieal  part  by  acts  of  bene- 
volence or  of  equity  towards  iMBe  dasses.  In  his 
natural  love  of  justice  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
hie  character  more  resembles  that  of  Cicero  than 
""  scontemporaries.     (See  particularly 
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contemptible  speaker  (Cic.  Aoad,  ii.  1 ;  Sral.  6'2)i 
the  same  causes  probably  operated  agiunst  his 
attaining  to  that  bterary  distinction  which  his 
earliest    years  appeared   to  promise.      Plutarch, 
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tells  us  (Lacidl.  1)  that  he  o 
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jtory  of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek ;  and  the  (aiue 
work  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  (Ep.  ad  AIL  i.  19.) 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Sulla  left  him 
his  literary  executor,  a  eutEcient  evidence  of  the 
reputation  he  then  enjoyed  in  this  respect.  Ha 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  which, 
Cicero  telle  us,  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  of  Hortensius.     (Acad.  pr.  ii.  I,  2.) 

Lucullus  was  twice  married :  first  to  Clodia, 
daughter  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  whom  hs 
divorced  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
on  account  of  her  licentious  and  profligate  conduct 
(Flat.  Ltatall.  38):  and  secondly,  to  Seivilia, 
daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  and  half-sister  of 
M.  Cato.  By  the  latter  he  had  one  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fbllowing  article.  (The  fullest  account 
of  the  lite  of  Lucullus,  and  a  very  just  estimate  of 
his  chamcter,  will  be  found  in  Drumann^s  Gesc&ichls 
Jioms,  vol.  iv.) 

5.  L.  (?)  Licimus  L.  f.  L.  n.  Lucullus,  son 
of  the  preceding.  His  pruenomen,  uccording  to 
Valerius  Maiimus,  was  Marcus ;  but  this  is 
considered  by  Dramana  (GeacA.  Bomi.  vol  iv.  p. 
17S)  as  BO  contrary  to  analogy,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  regard  it  as  a  mistake.  (See  also  Orclii, 
Onom.  71i«.  toI,  iL  p.  S52.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  Serviba,  he  could  not  have  been  born  before 
fi.  c.  65  ;  and  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  his 
fiither's  death.  Lucullus  had  entrusted  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Cato  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  recommended  him,  byhis  teetameilt, 
to  the  friendly  care  of  Cicero,  who  appears  to  have 
joined  with  Cato  in  superintending  the  education 
of  the  boy.  (Go.  de  Fin.  iii.  2,  ad  AU.  liiL  6.) 
His  relationship  with  Cato  and  Bintus  natuially 
threw  the  young  Lucullus  into  the  republican 
party,  whom  he  zealously  joined  Eiftor  the  death  of 
Caesar :  so  that  he  accompanied  Brutus  to  Greece, 
was  present  at  the  batJe  of  Philippi,  and  was 
killed  in  the  pursuit  after  that  action,  B.  c  42. 
(Cic.  Phil.  X.  i  i  VeiL  Pat,  ii.  7!  i  Val.  Mai,  iv. 
7.  §  4.)  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
rjeing  talents,  and  of  much  promise.  (Dejm.  iii. 
3,  I'M/,  X,  4.)  While  yet  under  age  he  had  dedi- 
cated, by  command  of  the  senate,  a  statue  of  Her- 
cules near  the  Rostra,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  of  his 
father.    (Plin.  ff.  N.  xx<iv.  8.  (19),  ad  fin.) 

6.  M.  Lictmcs  L.  P.  L.  N.  Lvciillus.  son  of 
No.  3,  and  own  brother  of  No.  4,  though  £Dtro{Uus 
(vL  7)  erroneously  calls  him  his  cousin <  cuHso^rmus). 
He  was  adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Vatro,  and  con- 
sequently bore  the  names  of  M.  Terbntiun  M.  f. 
Vabro  Ldcullus*,  by  which  he  appears  in  the 
FastL  (Fast.  CapL  ap.  Grater,  p.  294.  See  also 
Orelli,  Ob™.  TuB.  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  and  I«scr.  Lot. 
No.  570-)  Hence  Cicero,  though  he  designates  his 
consulship  as  that  of  M.  Terentius  and  C.  Cassius 
(in  Ftrr.  i.  23),  elsewhere  always  calls  him  M. 
Lucullus.  He  was  younger  than  L.  Lucullus, 
though  apparently  not  by  much,  as  we  find  both 
bi-others,  who  were  united  through  life  by  the 
bonds  of  the  most  affectionate  friendship,  joiniuD  in 
the  prosecution  against  the  ai^ur  Serviljus,  wiUi  a 
view  to  avenge  their  fatber'e  memory,  at  which 
time  Lucius  was  still  very  yoimg.     (Plut.  LaeuB. 

•  Drumann  says  that  he  was  caHed  M.  Teren- 
tius M.  f.  Lininianas  Varro  ;  but  this,  though  it 
would  be  strictly  according  to  analogy,  is  contrary 
to  all  the  evidence  we  possess. 
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to  haie  held  ihat  ofKce  under  Sulla,  as  he 
aflerwRids  brought   to  trial  b;  C  MemmiiM  f 
Illegal  ads  committed  by  liim  in  that  capacity  I 
the  command  of  the  latter  (Plut.  LaeidL  37).    1 
the  ciTil  war  which  followed  the  return  of  Sulla 
Ital;,  we  find  M.  Lucnllus  employed  by  that  ge- 
neral as  one  of  his  lieulenants,  and  in  B.  C.  S2  hi 
gaiaed  a  brilliant  victory  orer  It  detachment  of  thi 
femes  of  Carho,  neat  the  town  of  Fidentia  (Plut. 
Ssli.  37  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ;  Appian,  Cw.  1  ST 
In  B.  c  79  he  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile,  t( 
gather  with  his  brother  Lucius  (Plut  LscuU.  I 
eee  above,  No.  4).      Two  years  later  <B.  a  77)  he 
obtained  the  praelocship,  in  which  he  diEtinguishec 
himseif.  greatly  by  the  impartiality  with,  which  hi 
administered  justice,  and  by  hia  efibrls  to  check 
the  lawless  habits  which  bad  grown  up  during  the 
late  civil  wars  (Cic  pro  M.  TiilUo,  §  8,  ed.  Oiell.). 
In  n.c.  73  he  eucceeded  his  brother  in  the  cons  ' 
ship,  witli  C.  Caasius  Varus  as  Ha  colleague  (C 
pro  aumlio,  49 ;  Fast.  Capit).    The  year  of  th 
joint  admiuistration  was  marked  by  a  law  for  t 
distributiDn  of  com  among  the  lower  classes,  knoi 
as  the  ieai  TerenHa  et  Cassia  (Cic  in  Yen: 
70,  T.  21),     Its  predse  provisions  are,  howev 
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Greek  cilies  Eui  ad        bably 

Wken  some    ai  R  earn     at  he 

captured  m  auccesa  es  11    la,  Cal- 

iatia,  Tomi,  and  letnia,  be  ra   of 

minor  note  On  hie  return  lo  Rome  he  was  re- 
warded tor  these  successes  bj  tile  honour  of  a 
tnumph,  n  c.  7 1 .  Among  the  trophies  with  which 
this  was  adorned,  the  most  conspicuous  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cnbila  in  height,  which 
he  had  lirougbt  trom  Apollonia,  and  subsequently 
erected  in  the  capilol.  (Eutrop.  vL  7,  8, 10  ;  Oros. 
vi.  3  ;  BTor.  iii.  5  \  Appian,  Illyr.  30  i  Li".  BjAi. 
xcil;  Cic.  inFiaem.  19  ;  PKn.  ff.  A",  iv.  13.  §  27, 
siiiT,  6.  }  18  i  Slrab,  vii.  p.  319.) 

M.  Lucullue  was,  as  well  as  his  brother,  a  strong 
supporter  ot  the  aristocratic  party  at  Rome.  It 
was  probably  to  their  intluence  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  appointment  in  b.  c.  67,  as  one  of  the  ten 
legates  who  were  destined  to  settle  the  a^rs  of 
'Pontus  as  a  Roman  province  t  a  purpose  which 
was  defeated  by  the  un&vourable  change  tbat  biid 
tatten  place  in  the  aflajrs  of  that  country.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  aiu.  6  ;  Pint  LastS.  35.)  On  his  return 
he  was  assailed  by  C.  Memmius  with  the  accusation 
already  inanlianed,  wliidi  however,  terminated  in 
his  acqnitlid  (Plut.  lb.  37  i  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cie. 
JXv.  m  Cascil  p.  109).  Frian  this  time  forth  he 
bears  a  prominent  place  among  th?  leaders  of  the 
ic  party  or  Optimates  at  Rome  ;  thus  we 


LUCULLUS. 
find  him  in  B.  c  65,  coming  forward  together  with 
Hortensius,  Catulua,  MeteUuE  Pius,  and  M.  Lepi- 
dus,  to  bear  testimony  Bg^nst  the  tribune  C.  Cor- 
neUus  (Ascon.  Ai^.  in  Cic,  p.  Comd.  p.  GO,  ed. 
OrelL).  Though  opposed  on  this  occasion  to  Cicero, 
he  was  in  general  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  great  oTBlor,  whom  he  assisted  with  bis  counsels 
in  the  dangers  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  when 
both  be  and  his  brother  were  among  the  first  to 
urgo  the  execotion  of  the  conapiiatora  (Cic. ad  Atl. 
:iii.  21):  and  he  is  again  mentioned  as  exerting 
bia  utmost  endeavours  both  with  Pompey  and  tbo 
consul  h.  Piso,  to  prevent  the  banishment  of 
Cicero  (Cic  ia  Pison.  31).  After  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  his  exile,  Lucullus,  both  as  one  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  afterwards  in  his  place  in  the  senate, 
supported  hiin  in  his  demand  for  the  restitution  of 
his  house  (Cic  pi-o  Dom.  52,  de  Haj'usp.  Resp.  6). 
After  all  these  services  both  to  himself  and  hie 
party,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Cicero  should  desig- 
nate him  as  one  of  the  "  lights  and  omiunents  of 
the  republic"  (ife  Prau.  Cobs.  9).  How  long  ha 
survived  his  brother — whose  funeral  oration  he  pro- 
nounced— is  nncerttun  ;  the  exact  date  of  the 
death  of  either  one  or  the  other  being  nowhere  re- 
still  alive  ill  B.  c.  5S  ;  at  the  beginning  of  which 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  oppoung  the  mission 
of  Pompey  to  Egypt,  and  supportmg  the  prelenHons 
of  Lentulus  Spiother  to  that  appointment  (Cic  ad 
Fa.'m.  i.  1).  He  is  again  mentioned  a  few  months 
later,  as  present  at  ^e  debate  in  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  consular  provinces  (Id.  d6  Prov,  Cons, 
9),  but  we  hear  no  more  of  him  after  this,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  did  not  long  survive.  It  ia 
certain  at  least  that  he  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  n.  o,  4,8,  (Veil.  Pat,  ii,  i'J  ; 
Plut.  LttsaU.  43.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  chaiactar  of  M.  Lu- 
cullus, except  from  the  somewhat  vague  and  general 
praises  of  Cicero,  who  appears  disposed  to  place  him 
on  a  level  with  his  fiir  more  celebrated  brother.  The 
affectionate  union  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
through  life,  is  nndoubtadiy  a  trait  lavourable  to 
them  both  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account 
of  the  cnidties  committed  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Bessi,  Marcus  was  far  from  possessing  he  m  Id 
and  humane  disposition  of  his  elder  bro  h  Ha 
ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  speaker  of  c  n  d  rabi 
merit,  though  not  deserving  to  be  styled  an  ra 
(Brut.  62).  He  appears  to  have  part  p.  d  to 
some  extent  also  in  his  brother's  love  f  1  y 
and  magnificence,  though  not  to  such  a  pin 
sible  encess.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  i  18  ;  Varr  d  R  R. 
iii.  3.  8  10.) 

Tlie  following  persons  were  probably  more  or 
less  closely  coimected  with  the  distingiii  Jied  family 
whose  members  have  been  above  enumerated,  but 
in  what  manner  ia  unknown. 

7.  C.  LiciNiua  LuouLLUS,  tribune  of  the  people 
B.  c.  1 96,  was  the  prnposer  of  a  law  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Triumviri  Epn- 
lones,  who  continnad  from  that  time  forth  to  ho 
reguisirly  appointed.     He  was  himself  one  of  the 
"-'  three  persons  who  held  the  new  office  (Lir. 
Iii.  42).      In  B.  c,  191  he  was  one   of  two 
nissonars  appointed  to  dedicate  the  temple  of 
mtas  in  the  Ciieus  Maiimus,  which  had  been 
Bd  by  M.  Liviiis  on  occasion  of  the  memorable 
defeat  of  Hasdrubal  (Liv.  xxxvi.  36.) 
".  M.  LiCJNius  LucuLLUE,  was  praetor  pere- 


LUDIU8. 
prinng  in  B.c.  1 1<£,  the  year  that  wbb  rendered 
memorable  by  the  detection  of  tlie  Bacchanahan 
eiKietiea  at  Rome.  So  great  was  the  alatm  and 
confusion  cnueed  by  tliia  diecoTery,  and  by  Che 
severe  measutes  adopted  by  the  aenale  in  con- 
Bcqiience,  that  the  praetors  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend all  judicial  proceedinga  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days.    (Liy,  xxxin.  6,  8,  18.) 

9.  P,  (IjjciNius)  LucTiLiUH,  Iribnno  of  the 
people  B.C.  110.  He  combined  with  one  of  hie 
cuEleaguea,  L.  Anniua,  ti)  procnre  their  joint  re- 
election, but  thia  was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
tribunes,  and  their  dissensioue  had  the  eHbct  of 
piBYsnting  the  elections  of  niagislrates  from  tuliing 
plsce  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  year. 
(Sail.  Jug.  37.) 

10.  L.  LiciHiuB  LucDLLOB,  Wiis  piBetor  uiba- 
J1U3  in  B-c,  67  ;  ill  which  office  he  displayed  a  re- 
mai'k»ble  instance  of  moderation  and  mUdnesa  of 
disposition.  The  conaul  Acilius  Olabrio  had  haugh- 
tily ordered  his  liclors  to  destroy  the  cutule  ch»ir 
of  LncuUus,  because  the  latter  had  omitted  to  rise 
up  on  aeeing  him  pasa  by  ;  hut  the  praetor,  inatead 
of  resenting  the  insult,  continued  to  adminiater  hia 
judicial  functions  standing,  and  his  colleagues,  to 
show  their  approbation  of  his  condnct,  uuitated  his 
example.  The  t>anie  dispoution  led  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  hie  office  to  decline  the  govemment  of 

Eo   generally  incurred  by  the  Roman  governors. 
(Dion  Cb*s,  ixicvi.  24.) 

11.  Cn.  (LiciNius)  LucuLL us.  Is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  his  friends,  at  the  funeral  of  whose 
mother  he  had  been  present  (ad  Ait,  it.  1), 

The  surname  of  Lucullus  is  not  found  on  any 
the  coins  of  the  Licinia  gens.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUSTA.    [LocusTA.] 

LO'DIUS,  a  Roman  pdnler,  in  the  tune  of 
Augustus,  who,  as  PImy  tells  us,  wai  the  first  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  rooms  with  landscapes  repre- 
senting villas  and  porticoes,  gardens,  groyea,  hilla, 
ponds,  straits,  luvera,  ehorea^  &c,  according  to  the 
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than  which,  certainly,  no  better  reading  has  yet 
hooTi  Tno.l»  ™,[,  (p™.  h;ii:.>  n,i„i  j,nf  .  ..  .  .„j 

LUNA,  the  n 
were  worshipped  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
among  the  latter  the  worship  of  Luna  ts  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Sabine  T.  Tatius,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus  (Varro,  <U  XAng.  Lai.  v.  7i  ; 
Dion^a.  ii.  £0).  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Vanv, 
that  Sol  and  Luna  were  reckoned  among  the  great 
goda,  &at  them  worship  never  occupied  any  pro- 
■"■ — '  -'—■ •  in  the  rehgion  ot  the  Romans,  for  the 
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still  more  interesting  and  agreeable  to  llie 
that  age.  The  landscape  paintings  on  the  walla  of 
houses  in  Heroulajieum  and  Pompeii  may  be  safely 
taken  as  specimens  of  thia  style  (Plin.  N.  ff.  mv. 
10.  a.  37).  In  the  aame  passage,  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  common  editions,  Pliny  speidiB  of  a 
much  more  ancient  paintei  of  the  same  name,  who 
decorated  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  for  which 
work  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  his 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  following  inscription 
in  the  temple,  written  in  andent  Latin  letters ;  — 

"  Dignis  digna  loca  pictnris  condecoravit, 

"  lieginae  Junoni'  supremi  conjugi'  templum  ; 

"  Marcus  Lndius  I-Ielotas  Aetolia  orinndna  ; 

"  Quern  nunc  et  post  semper  ob  artem  banc  Ajxiea 

But  the  MSS.  give  no  authority  for  the  name 
Ladiua  at  all.  The  passage  is  ntterly  corrupt. 
Sillig  made  a  very  ingenious  attempt,  in  his  Cata- 
imas,  to  restore  the  true  reading  ;  and  .  ^[mu  in . 
bis  edition  of  Pliny,  where  the  line  now  stands 

"  Plautiu~  Marcus  Cloeotas  Alalia  exoriundus," 


the  Via  Sacra  (SsiU  Ruf.  Reg.  Urb.  iv). 
Luna,  on  account  of  her  greater  influence  upon  the 
Roman  mode  of  calculating  time,  seems  to  have 
been  revered  even  more  highly  than  Sol,  for  there 
waa  a  considerable  temple  ot  her  on  the  Aventina, 
the  buildmg  of  which  was  aaciibed  to  Servine  Tul- 
liuB  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  883  ;  Tac  Am.  Jtv.  41  ;  P. 
Vict.  Reg.  Urb.  xiiL).  A  second  sanctuary  of 
Luna  existed  on  the  Capitol,  and  a  thiid  on  the 
Palatine,  where  she  was  worshipped  nnder  the 
name  of  NbdilMO,  and  where  her  temple  was 
lighted  up  every  night  (Vatro,  de  Lity.  Lot.  v, 
68  (  Herat  Carm.  iv.  6.  38).  Further  particulars 
concerningherwotsliipare  not  known.     [L.  S.] 

LUPERCA,  or  LUPA,  an  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nity, the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ahe-wol^  performed  the  otlice  of  nurse  to  Romulus 
and  Bemus  [Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  iv.  3).  In  some 
accounts  she  is  identified  with  Acta  laurentia,  the 
wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus.  (Liv.  i.  4  ;  camp. 
AcCA  Laurent!*.)  [L.  8.] 

LUPERCUS,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the   protector 
of  iheic  flocks  against  wolves,  and  at  ^e  same 
time  as  the  promoter  of  the  fertility  among  sheep, 
whence  he  was  called  Jnnus  or  'Eifiulf.T^s.     On 
the  north  side  of  the  Palatine  hiU  there  had  been 
in  ancient  times  a  cava,  the  sanctuai;  of  Luper- 
cus,  surrounded  by  a  grove,  containing  an  altar  of 
the  god  and  hisflgure  clad  in  a  goat-skin,  just  as  his 
priests  the  Luperoi  (Dionys.  i.  79  i  Justin,  xliii.  1, 
■      "  ■     i.  a  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  776  [   leidor.  viil 
&c.  ;  Arleraid.  Oneir.  ii.  43).     The  Ho- 
letunes  identified  Lnpercus  with  the  Arca- 
dian Fan..    Respecting  the  festival  cdebiated  in 
'    nour  of  LupercuB  and  hia  priests,  the  Luperci, 
i  JXsL  of  Anl.  a,  v-Li^realia  and  Lt^rci.  [L.S-] 
LUPERCUS,  a  fHend  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
whom  the  latter  occaaioually  sent  his  orations 
:  revision.    (Plin.  E^i.  ii.  6,  ix.  36.)     He  ia  pro- 
bably the  same  aa  ttie  Lupercus  who  frequently 
asked  Martial  for  his  epigrams.  (Mart.  i.  Its.) 
LUPERCUS  (Aoik<p™i), of  BeryluE,aleained 
immarian,  lived  a  little  time  before  the  Roman 
iperor  Chindius  IL   (reigned  a.d,  268—210). 
e  was  the  author,  according  to  Snidaa,  of  the 
lowing  works  i — three  hooka  on  the  particle  &y, 
Tlepi  tqS  Tiu^f,  Uepl  i^s  jcofl^or,   Utpi  roi'  mxpA 
'  '"  '  "  'ns  of  the  Egyptian 

LTTimJ  Jl^itl!,  T^XJT) 

ypa/i/iariKi,  and  thiitcon  boohs  on  the  three  gen- 

dera,  in  which  Suidas  says  that  Lupercus  eurpass^ 

Horodian  in  many  points. 

LUPERCUS,  MU'MMIUS,  a  Romm  legate, 
nd  commander  of  the  winter-quarters  of  two 
■giona  of  the  array  ot  the  Rhine,  was  sent  by 

Hordeouius  Flaccua  agunat  Civilis,  by  whom  ha 
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waa  defeated  !ind  driven  inlo  Vetera  Castta 
fartificationa  of  which  he  repaired,  and  wile, 
ramntained  himself  bravely  against  Ihe  insurgents, 
till  his  GoldierflT  fttarving  and  dispiritedf  and  sohcited 
bj  the  emiasaries  of  Claseicas,  surrendered  to 
Civilis,  A.  D.  69—70.  [Civnrs  ;  CLissicus.] 
LupercuB  was  eent  among  the  presents  to  the  Oer^ 
man  prophetess  Veleda,  who  iiad  predicted  tJie 
success  of  the  insui^ents ;  but  he  was  tilled  on 
the  journey.  (Tac.ff»tiv.  18,32,23,  61.)  [P.S.] 
LUPUS,  bishop  of  Troyes,  hence  sumaraed 
-Treeensis,  whose  praises  aia  loudly  proclaimed  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  was  bom  at  Toul  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  By  descent  and 
man^Rge  he  was  allied  ta  the  most  distinguished 
ecde^astics  of  the  age  and  country  to  whfeh  he 
belonged,  for  his  mother  was  sister  of  St.Germanus, 
bishop  of  Aunerre,  his  brother  Vinceiitiua  ia  by 
many  believed  to  be  the  celebrated  Vincentius 
Lu^nensis.  and  he  wedded  in  A.  D.  419  Pimeniola, 
MStec  of  Hil«ius,  bishop  of  Aries.  Being  seized 
with  the  prev^ling  passion  for  a  life  of  solitary 
contemplation,  he  quitted  the  world,  and  entered 
the  monastery  ,«t  Lerins,  from  whence  he  vn 
snmmonad  in  427,  loprerida  over  the  see  of  Troye 
Two  years  alterwards  he  was  thought  worthy  of 

Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  prioress  of 
the  Arian  heresy  in  tliat  island.  Lnpus  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  430,  and  died  in  479, 
after  having  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  foe  a 
space  of  fifty-two  years. 

Two  letters  of  this  prelate  are  s^U  ejtunt  :— 

I.  The  first  written  later  than  443,  jomtly  with 
Eiiphronius,  bishop  of  Autun,  is  entitled  ^mlola 
ndTalaaima  Epiicopum  Amkgaiievssm  (of  Angers) 
tfo  VigUiis  Natidis  Domini,  ^^licmiae  el  PoacAae  ; 
de  Biffftiaia ;  de  Us  ^iU  conJu^U  taaitinmdvr.  First 
publidied  by  Sinnond  ia  the  OoneSia  GaUiae,  IbL 
Paris,  1639.  toI.  i.  p.  123, 

II.  Ad  Sidomum  JpoBinarem,  written  in  471, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Clennont  in  Anvergne.  First  published  by  the 
Benedicdne  D'Achery  in  his  SpuiSegiam  veferant 
aliquat  SeHpltinnii,  iOi.  Paris,  IGel,  voLv.  p.579, 
or  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  of  the  3nd  edit.  foL  1 7 1 7.  Both 
will  be  fiiund  nndet  their  best  form  in  the  Biblio- 
Oam  Fatnm  of  Galland,  vol.  ii.  p,  576,  foLVenel. 
1773  i  see  also  Prol^maia,  e.  sviii.  (Sidon. 
Apollin.  S^.  vi.  4,  9,  ix.  i  I ;  Schonemann,  BHUolh. 
Patram  Latt.  vol.  ii.  %  29  ;  Mhr,  GesddrAte  iter 
mm.  lUlerat  Suppl.  Band,  g  151.)      [  W.  R,] 

LUPUS,  a  fiiend  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,  who  is 
mentiohed  more  than  once  in  Cicero's  letters.  {Ad 
Fam.  xi.  6,  6,  7, 12, 15.)  He  frequently  carried 
messes  and  letters  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Whetbec  he  is  identical  with  either  of  the  Rutiiii 
or  Comelii  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

.  LUPUS,  artists.  1.  A  gem-engraver,  whose 
'name  appears  on  a  gem  in  the  Eeriin  Museum 
(Slosch.  vi.  26). 

3.  C.  Sbvioe  Lupus,  an  architect,  known  from 
an  inscription  in  Gmter  (p.  67.  7).  [P.  S.] 

LUPUS,  CORNE'LIUS  LENTULUS,  con- 
sul in  B.C.  156.    [Lentulus,  No.  13.] 

LUPUS,  CUTITIUS,  was  quaestor  in  i.D. 
24.  Ijpaius  supposes  that  he  was  one  of  the  fonr 
quaettoresprovineiales,\iavhiga  province  where  his 
head-quarters  weio  at  Cales.  Others  suppose  that 
be  was  inspector  of  tlie  roads  and  forests  {eailes}. 
While  he  was  Li  the  neighbouihood  of  Brundiaiiim 


LUPUS, 
a  man  named  Curtisius  attempted  to  excite  an  in- 
surrection among  the  slaves.  Lupus,  with  the  aid 
of  the  crews  of  three  vessels  which  happened  to 
arrive,  suppressed  the  movement.  (Tuc.  Am,  ii. 
37.)  la  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  who 
brought  a  charge  of  treason  against  L.  Vitellius,  the 
father  of  A.  Vitellius,  for  die  way  in  which  he 
abetted  Agiippina  in  her  irregularities.  But  the 
emperor  yielded  to  the  threats  or  entreaties  of 
Agrippina,  and  Lupus  was  banished,  a.  n.  £1. 
(Tac.  Am,.  lii.  42.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  NUMI'SIUS,  was  commander  of 
one  of  the  three  legions  (the  eighth)  stationed  in 
the  province  of  Moesia.  A  decisive  victory  having 
been  gained  over  the  Rhoxolani,  a  Saimalian  trib^ 
who  invaded  the  province,  Lnpus  and  his  lellow- 
commanders  rec^ved  the  insignia  of  consuls,  A.  i>. 
69.     (Tac.  ffisl-i.  79,  iii.  10.1  [C.  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  RUTI'LIUS.  1.  P.  Butilius,  L. 
F.  L.  N.  LnFUs,  consul,  with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  in 
B.  a  90,  the  year  in  which  the  Social  or  Mmvio 
war  broke  out.  rCAESAR,  No.  9.]  While  his 
colleague  was  engaged  against  the  Samnites,  Lupus 
was  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Marsi.  He 
had  chosen  as  his  legate  Marius,  who  was  his  re- 
lation, but  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
veternn,  who  recommended  him  to  accustom  bis 
soldiers  to  a  little  more  training  before  he  ventured 
to  light  a  battle.  The  enemy  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  the  Liris  under  the  command  of  Vetrius 
Scato.  Lupus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
one  under  bis  own  command  and  tho  other  under 
that  of  Marius,  and  threw  two  bridges  across  the 
rivei  without  experiencmg  any  opposition  irom  the 
enemy.  Vettius  Scale,  with  the  m^n  Iwdy  of  his 
forces,  encamped  opposite  Marius,  but  dming  the 
night  he  concealed  e,  strong  detachment  in  some 
broken  ground  near  the  bridge  of  Lupus.  Accord- 
ingly! when  Lupus  crossed  the  river  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  was  attacked  by  ike  troops  in  am- 
bush, lost  8000  of  his  men,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in 
the  battle.  Marius  was  first  informed  of  the 
calamity  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  which 
floated  down  the  river.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
thelestival  ofthe  Matralia,  the  11th  of  June,  (Ov. 
Fasl.  vi.  563.)  No  consul  was  elected  to  supply 
the  place  of  Lupus,  as  his  colleague  was  unable  to 
come  to  Rome  to  hold  the  ccmitia.  (Appiau,  B.  C. 
i.  40,  43;  Ores.  v.  1 8 ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  15, 16  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  73  i  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  s.  30  ;  Flor.  iii.  18 ; 
Ob»equ.l]S;  Cic.pro/b»i.  15.) 

3.  P.  RuTiirns  Lupua,  prolKihly  son  of  the 
preceding,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  G6,  was  a  very 
warm  partisan  of  the  arisMccacy.  Immediately 
after  entering  upon  his  cilice  in  the  December  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
agmrian  law  of  Caesar ;  and  he  also  took  ait  active 
pElrt  in  the  disputes  relating  to  the  restomrion  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  (Cic.  orfQa.JV.ii. 
1,  oil  Fam.  L  1,  3.)  He  was  piaetor  in  B.  o.  49, 
and  was  stationed  at  Tarracina  with  three  cohorts, 
but  ho  was  deserted  by  Ills  men  as  soon  as  they 
SAW  Caesar's  cavalry  approaching.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  hastening  to  BtundiHum  to  join  Pompey, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  administered  justice 
there  for  a  short  tUne,  but  must  have  quitted  tiie 
city  before  Caesar's  arrival.  (Caes,  B.  C.  i.  34  j 
Cic.  ad  Atl.  viii.  13,  A.  g  4,  ix.  1.  5  3,)  Shortly 
afterwards  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  was  sent 
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by  Pompey  Jo  lake  the  charge  of  Acliaja.  (Caea. 
h.  C.  iii.  5S,)  He  may  Lave  Iwan  ihe  father 
flf  Butilins  Lupus,  the  gtammacian,  spoken  of 
below. 

LU'PEIS,  RUTI'LIUS,  !s  the  nama  attached 
to  a  rhetorical  treatise  in  tno  hooki.  entitled  Dg 
i'lgaris  Senlentianan  el  Elomlionis,  which  appears 
to  have  heen  ori^ally  an  ahridgement  of  a  work 
(  nx^fw  S'O'olas  Kal  Jt^tu!),  hy  Goif^  of  Athene, 
one  of  the  preceplore  of  young  M.  Cicero,  but 
which  has  evidently  undergone  many  changes  in 
the  hands  of  those  by  nhom  it  wns  used  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction.     Its  chief  value  is  derived 

of  Etriiiing  passages  from  the  works  of  Greek 
orators  nan-  lost.  At  one  time  the  author  of  this 
piece  was  believed  to  be  the  parson  spoken  of  by 
Quintilian  as  contemporary  with  himself ;  but  t!ie 
reuding  TstSium  hits  been  eubstituted  fur  Au^'um 
in  the  paas^te  in  qneetion  by  the  best  editors,  on 
the  authority  of  good  MSS.  and  of  all  the  earlior 
impressions.  Lupus  is  now  genenklly  supposed  to 
linve  been  the  son  of  P,  Rutilina  Lnpiis,  mentioned 


,  Bto.  IfilS.  It  wiU  be  foLcd 
Anliqai  RheloTa  Latmi  of  F.  Pithnu,  4to.  Paris, 
i5&9,  p.  1  ;  ajid  under  its  best  form,  along  with 
Aquila  and  Julius  Ruffinumus,  in  the  edition  of 
Ruhnken,  8fo,  Lag.  Bat.  J  768,  reprinted,  with 
many  additions,  by  C.  H.  FrotsohBr,  Bto.  Leip. 
1831.  (Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  2i,  ed.  SpaUlng.  Ruhn- 
ken, in  his  preface,  has  collected  every  thing 
known  with  regard  to  Lupus.  See  tUeo  Balir, 
G&!G&icAfe  der  JRomischen  l^eratur^  8le  Ausgabe, 
§  262.)  [W.  B-] 

LUPUS,  VI'RIUS,  governor  of  Britain  in  tba 
reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severue,  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  of  the  Maeatae,  a  people  bordering 
ii|ian  the  Caledonians.  The  name  of  Virius  Lupus 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions  found  in  various 
piirts  of  Britain.  (Dion  Cass.  Uxv.  £,  with  the 
note  of  Beimariis.) 

LURCO,  M,  AUFID'IUS,  tribune  of  theplebs, 
ill  B.  c.  61.  W4S  the  author  of  the  Lex  Avfilia  de 
Arn/nta,  wnich  enacted,  among  other  thiiigs,  that 
if  a  candidate  promised  and  paid  money  to  a  tribe 
;it  the  comitfa,  he  fibould  pay  besides  to  Chat  tribe 
3000  sesterces  yearly  during  his  life  r  but  if-he 
merely  promised  and  did  not  pay,  he  should  be 
eseinpt.  f2>«4  o^  Ant^.  a.  v.  Ainbilra.)  This, 
however,  is  Cicero's  version  of  the  principal  clause 
of  the  Lei  Aufidia,  and,  sinfe  it  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  a  wit-combat  between  huuselfand  P.  Clo- 
diUE  in  the  senate  {adJU-i,  16],  B.O.  61,  it  is  pro- 
t>ably  OTfaggerated.  Threeyears  afterwards,  b-c.  59, 
Luico  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  tha-defance  at  the 
impeachment  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  [L.  Valbriub 
FiACCUS,  No.  16],  and  then  it  suited  Cicero's 
purpose  to  call  him  an  honest  man  aiui  his  good 
iiTend  {pro  MptTC.  iv.'34).  In  B.  c.  52 — 1,  Lurco 
prosecuted  and  procnred  the  comiction  of  Sejitus 
('Indius,  (6i  bringing  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodlus  into 
the  Cuiia  Hostiha,  ^nd  tor  other  acts  of  TJolence 
(Ascon.  w  ac  Miloa.  p.  55,  OreUi).  Lurco  was 
the  maternal  grand&ther  of  the  empress  Li  via,  wife 
of  Augustus.  (Suat,  Gii.  23.)  He  was  ^e  first 
person  in  Rolue  who  fettaned  peacocks  for  sale,  and 
he  derived  a  large  income  from  this  source.  (Varr. 
fi.  a  iii.  n  ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  Jt.  20.)         [W.  B.  D.J 


M.  LU'RIUS,  praefect  ot  Sardinia,  nnder 
Augustus,  in  B.C  40,  was  expelled  from  that 
island  by  Manas,  Seitus  Pompey^  liauleaant. 
Lurius  commanded  t)ie  right  wing  of  the  Caesarian 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c  31.  (Dion  Cass. 
xlviiL  30  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  8S;  comp.  Pint.  Am.  65, 
66  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  65.)  No  family  of  the 
Lurii  is  known ;  but  there  is  extant  a  coin  of  the 
monoyers  of  Augustus  bearing  on  its  obverse  the 

{Urain.  Jiiw.  Roin.;  VaiQant,  "Lunu,")  [W.RD.J 

LUSCIE'NUS.     [LUC1BNITS.J 

LUSCI'NUS,  FABRI'CIUS.  !.  C.  Fabhi- 
ciua  C.  r.  C  M.  LnsoN  us,  one  of  the  most  popular 
heroes  in  the  Roman  annals,  who,  like  Cincinnatns 
and  Cuiius,  is  the  representative  of  the  poverty  and 
honesty  of  the  good  old  -times.  Ho  is  ilrat  men- 
tioned m  B.  c  2S5  or  284,  when  he  was  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  the  Tarentines  and  other  allied 
states,  to  dissuade  them  from  making  war  agunst 
Roma,  but  he  was  apprehended  by  them,  while 
they  sent  embassies  to  the  Etruscans,  Umbrisns, 
and  Gauls,  for  the  purpose  of  formiug  a  general 
coalition  against  Rome.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Hi, 
od..Reimar.l  He  must,  however,  have  been  re- 
leased soon  afterwards,  tor  he  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
282  with  Q.  AemihuB  Papus.  In  his  consulship 
he  had  to  carry  on  war  in  Southern  Italy  against 
theSaninile3,Lucanians,andBruttii.  He  marched 
first  to  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Thurii,  to  which 
Che  Lucanians  and  Brnttii  had  laid  siege,  under 
the  command  of  Statilius  j  but  on  leading  out  his 
artny  against  the  enemy,  liia  soldiers  lost  conr»ge 
at  seeing  that  then:  forces  were  much  smaller  tbau 
those  of  the  foe,  when  suddenly  a  yonlh  of  pganUe 
stature  appeared  at  their  front,  carrying  a  scaling 
ladder,  with  which  he  began  to  mount  the  ramparta 
of  the  enemy.  The  youth  was  discovered  to  be 
Mars  the  Father  j  and  Nicbuhr  remnrits,  that  this 
narrative  is  the  last  episode  in  Roman  history  that 
belongs  to  poetry.  A  great  victory,  however,  was 
gained  by  the  Romans  ;  the  town  of  Thorii  was 
relieved,  and.  the  gratefiil  inhabitants  erected  n 
statue  to  the  victorious  consul.  Fabricius  followed 
up  hia  auccese  by  gaining  various  other  victories 
over  the  Lucanians,  Bmitians,  and  Samnitas,  and 
taking  several  of  their  towns ;  and  he  obliuned  so 
much  booty,  that,  after  giving  up  a  Iai;ge  portion  to 
the  soldier^:,  and  returning  to  the  citizens  the 
tribute  which  they  had  paid  the  year  before,  ha 
brought  into  the  tteasuiy  after  bis  triumph  more 
than  400  talents,  {Val.  Mm.  i.  8.  M ,  Plin. 
H.  jV.  xsxiy.  6,  s.  IS;  Dionys.  Eiea  Leg.  pp, 
2344,  2356,  ed.  fieiske  ;  Liv.  Eiiit,  1 2 ;  Niehuhr, 
HiaL  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  437.) 

In  B.  c.  281  Pyrrhua  landed  at  Tarentum,  and 
in  the  following  year,  B.  c380,  the  consul  P.  Vale- 

bably  served  under  him  aa  legato,  and  was  thus 
present  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Heracleia,  on  the 
Siris,  where  the  Romans  were  dofealad  by  Pyrrhus. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  campaign  belongs  to 
the  fife  of  Pyrrhua  [PvRBaus]  ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  here,  that  after  the  king  of  Kpei- 
rus  had  advanced  almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
ho  found  it  neceasarj  to  retreat,  and  eventually 
look  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarenturo.  While 
stopping  in  this  city,  the  Romans  sent  to  him  an 
embassy,  with  Fabricius  at  its  head,  to  negotiate 
a  ranaom  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  conduct 
of  Fabridus  on  this  occasion  formed  one  of  tba 
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luosl  celebrated  stones  in  JR^nian  bistory,  itnd  sub- 
sequent poets  aad  hiatorianB  deliuhled  to  embellisb 
the  account  la  «vely  possible  wa;.  So  macb, 
howerer,  seems  cectnin — thut  Pyrrhns  received  the 
ambaSEadoTS  iii  the  moat  disGiiguisbed  mi 
and  attempted  particularly  Ut  gam  the  favt 
Fabriciua  ;  that  he  afleied  the  ambassador  the 
moat  splendid  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  enter  into  his  service,  and  accompany 
him  to  Greece;  but  that  the  sturdy  Boman  wb 
proof  against  alt  his  seductions,  and  rejected  all  hi 
ofiers.  The  result  of  the  embassy  is  dii&i'eiitly 
stated  by  the  ancient  wiilors.     [Pvrkhus,] 

The  war  was  renewed  in  the  following  year, 
B.  a  279,  when  Fabricius  again  served  ns  legate, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the  battle"  of  Ascnlum, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  raceived  a  wound. 
(Oroe.  iv.  1 ;  Flor.  L  1 8,  where  he  is  eri'oneously 
called  consul.)  Next  year,  B.C.  278,  he  was  elected 
consul  a  second  time  vrith  Q.  Aemilina  Papus. 
The  victories  which  Pyrrhus  had  previously  gained 
were  purchased  so  dearly,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
risk  another  battle  against  the  Romaus,  eepeciaily 
;phen  coiurnanded  by  Fabricius  ;  the  Romans  too, 
who  were  anxious  to  recover  their  dominion  over 
their  allies  who  had  revolted,  were  no  leas  eager 
for  a  concluMon  of  the  war.  The  generosity  with 
which  Fahricius  and  his  colleague  sent  back  to  the 
king  the  traitor  who  had  o^red  to  poison  him, 
afforded  a  Cim  pretsit  for  opening  a  negotiation  ; 
and  so  opportunely  did  this  event  occur,  that 
Niebuhr  conjecluros  that  it  was  a  preconcerted 

eluded,  and  Pjrrhua  s^led  to  8ici]y,  leaving  his 
ItaUsn  allies  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
rPvRnnus.]  Fahricius  was  employed  during  the 
ir  of  the  year  in  reducing  Southern  Italy 
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.  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the 
Lucanians,  Bruttinus,  Tareiitinea,  and  Samnitea. 
(Fasti  Triumph.  ;  Egtrop,  ii.  14  j  Liv.,^.  13.) 
He  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  election  of  P. 
Cornelius  Kuiinus  to  the  consulship  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  account  of  hia  military  abiUtiea, 
although  ha  was  an  avaricious  man.  (Cic  da  Oro(. 
ii.  66.) 

Fabricius  ia  _atated  in  the  Fasti  to  have  been 
consul  snffectus  in  B.  c  273,  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  misluke,  arising  fwm  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  C.  Fabiua  Licinus.  (Pigh.  Amiol. 
ad  ann.)  He  was  censor,  B.  a  37S,  with  Q. 
Aemilius  Papus,  his  former  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity 
with  which  he  attempted  to  repreaa  the  growing 
taste  fcr  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particnlurly 
celebratod,  from  his  eipeiliog  from  the  senate  the 
P.  Comelins  Rufinus  mentioned  above,  oa  account 
of  his  possessing  ten  pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate. 
(Liv,  Spit.  14  ;  Zouar.  viii.  6  ;  Gell.  xviL  21.) 
The  love  of  luxury  and  the  degeneracy  of  morals, 
which  had  already  commenced,  brought  out  still 
more  prominently  the  amplicity  of  life  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  character  which  distinguished  Fabricius 
KG  w^l  as  his  conlempocsiy  Curius  Dcntatus ;  and 
ancieut  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in 
which  they  lived  on  their  hereditary  farms,  and 
how  they  refused  the  rich  presents  which  the 
Samnite  ambassadors  offered  them.  Fabricius  died 
as  poor  as  he  had  lived  ;  he  left  no  dowry  for  his 
daughters^  which  the  senate,  however,  furnished  ; 
and  in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to 


Luscos: 

his  memory,  the  slate  interred  him  within  the 
pomaeriam,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  an 
enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (VaL  Max.  iv. 
3.5  7;  Gell.  i.  14;  Appul.  Jpo/.  p.  265,  ed.  Alt.; 
Cic  de  Ug.  ii,  23.) 

2.  C.  Fabricius  Lirscmus,  probably  a  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  judging  from  his  praenomen  and 
copiomen,  was  city  praetor  b.  c  ISS,  and  legate 
B.C.  190,  with  Sex.  Digitus  and  L.  Apustiua,  to 
the  consul  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus.  [Digitius,  No.  2.] 
(Liv;  xxiiii.  42.  43,  iMvli.  4.) 

L.  LU'SCIUS,  acenturion  in  the  times  of  Sulla, 
notorious  for  his  crimes  and  for  the  wealth  which 
he  acquired  by  them.  Luacius  was  convicted -of 
three  murders  during  the  Sullan  proscription,  b,  c 
81,  and  condemned  ac  64.  (Kmim.m  Tig.  Cand. 
p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  comp.  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  101  j  Pint. 
SidLZ%;  Dion  CasB.  xiivii.  10.)      [W.B.D.] 

LU'SCIUS,  LAVI'NIUS,  a  Latin  comic  poet, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  who  men- 
tions him  several  times  in  the  prologues  to  his 
plays.  (Ter.  EaamSi.  proL  7,  HmutonHm.  prol. 
30,  Phono.  proL  4.)  The  name  of  only  one  of  his 
plays  is  known,  the  plan  of  which  is  given  by 
DonatUB(a(irar.£iHii«A.i.e,)  Vulcatius  Sedigitns 
assigned  10  Luacius  the  ninth  pkce  in  the  list  of 
mniic  poets.     (Gell.  xv.  24.) 

LU'SCIUS  OCREA.  LOcrsa.] 
LUSCUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Annia,  Aufidla, 
and  Furia  gentes,  derived,  hke  so  many  of  the 
Roman  enrnames,  from  a  physical  imperfection  — 
blear-sight  (Plin.  H.  N.  li.  37.  §  S6  !  Fest.  s.  w 
Lttsdlio,  p.  120,  ed.  Miiller.)  The  Fiibricia  Gens 
had  a  kindred  snmame,  Luscinns.     [W.  U.  D.] 

LUSCUS,  A'NNIUS.  1.  T.  Anndjb  Luscus, 
son  of  T.  Annius,  captured  by  the  Boian  Gaula  in 
a.c.  218IAnn!US,No.  3],  wassenl  inB.cl72, 
with  two  other  envoys  to  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  in  B.  c.  169  was  triumvir  for  augment- 
ing the  colony  at  Aquileia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Veaeli.  (Liv.  xlii.  25,  lUii.  17.) 

2.  T.  Annios  T.  f.  Luscue,  son,  probably,  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  n.  c  153  (see  Fasli), 
Cicero  mentions  him  as  a  respectable  orator  {Brai. 

In  B.  c  133,  Lnscus  appears  among  the  ap> 
jionents  of  Tib.  Gracchus  whom  he  toiled  m  the 
coroitiaby  aninsidiousquestion,  (Viat.  TH.  Graedi, 
14.)  A  lew  words  ftmn  one  of  his  speeches  are 
extant  in  Feslus  (&  d.  Saiura). 

3,  T.  Annius  T.  f.  T.  n.  Luscus,  with  the  ag- 
nomen RuFua,  was  consul'in  B-e.  128.     Be  waa 

Lhly  a  son  of  the  preceding.  (Fasti.) 

C.  Annius  T.  f.  T,  b.  Luscus,  perhaps  son 

1  precedmg.     He  was  commander  of  the  gar- 

at  Leptis,  under  Q.  Melellus  Numidicua,  in 

the  Jngurthine  war,  b.  c.  lOB,    He  waa  afterwards 

praetor,  and  in  RC.  81  was  sent  by  Sulln  with 

isular   authority  against  Serloriue.     Lnscus 

the  Sertorians  through  the  passes  of  the 

lees  into  Spain,  and  at  first  by  his  superior 

forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  rendered  the  situation 

of  SertoriuB  highly  precarious.    (Eckbel,vol.T.  p. 

134  i  Plul.&rt.7  ;  SalLS.J:77.)      FW-B-D.] 

LUSCUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  the  chief  magistralB 

at  Fundi,  ridicided  by  Horace,  on  account  of  the 

ridiculous  and  pompous  airs  he  gave  hunself  when 

Maecenas  and  his  friends  passed  through  Fundi,  in 

their  celebrated  journey  to  Brundisium.     Horaie 

calls  him  praetor ;  but  as  Fundi  wus  a  piaefectura, 

rom  Rome  simply  as  praefectns,  and  assumed 


.,,C'OOc^lc 


e  titia  of  praetor  to 
■■■'"■      "R.) 


Sal.  i. 


X  his  Aigoitif.     (Hor. 

LUSCUS,  M-FCRIUS,  plebeian  aedile  with 
C.  Sempronlua  BlaeauB,  B.  c.  187,  exhibited  s 
second  tjme  the  plebeii  ludL     (Liv.  xtxix.  7.) 

C.  LU'SIUS,  ft  nephew  of  C  Mariiia,  and  tri- 
tune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Cimbric  war,  B.  c.  1 1 1 
— ]0S,  wag  slain  byliis  ient-conirBde,TrebDniiis,foi 
*  '    "    il  aBBBUlt  upon  him.     "-- - 


tJWoi 


U  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  i  ;  SclioL  Bob-pro 
Orelli !  Val  Mai.  ii.  1.  g  12.)         [W.  B.  D.] 
LU'SIUS  GBTA.     (Gbta.] 
LU'SIUS  QUIETUa    [Quibtub.] 
LUTA'RIUS.     [LaoNNOHiiis.] 
LUTA'TIA  GENS,   plebeian.      The  name 
sometimes  written  in  HSU.  Lncta^na  as  well  i 
Lutatius:  in  the  poets  the  u  in  the  latter  foim 
eSort  (Sil.  l*al.  vl.  6B7 ;  Claudian,  m  Butrop. 
455.)  ThisgensfiritbetamedistingniehedinRorat 
history  by  C.  Lutatius  Catolua,  who  was  eons 
u.  c.  242,  the  last  year  of  the  Hist  Funic  war.    Its 
cognomens  are  Catulus,  Cskco,  and  PintHIA  ; 
but  Cfe™  is  tbe  only  cognomen  which  we  find 
npon  coins.     The  Lutatii  had  a  burial-place  (se- 
jnUehmia  Zufafidniai)  beyond  the  Tilier,  which  is 

LUTA'TIu's,  the  author  of  an  histories]  work, 
entitled  COtamttTiis  Histcria,  oi  Communes  Historiaet 
of  which  a  fourth  book  is  quoted.  (Probus,  ad 
Virg.  Gearg.  iii.  380 ;  Serv.  ad  A^.  it  710.) 

C  LnlatiuB  CatnluB  who  perished  in  the  proscription 

of  Marius  [Catulus,  No.  3]  ;  but  he 

biibly  a  diilisrent  person,  as  Cicero  makes 

tion  of  tbe  Commumi  Htatoria  m  his  eni 

of  the  worliB  of  Catnlus.     (Cic  Biid.  36.)     ThB 

fragments  of  this  work  are  collected  by  Krause 

(  VihK  et  Fragm.  Hat.  Lot.  p,  BIB,  &c.). 

LUTATIOS  DAPHNIS,  a  celebrated  ( 
jnariaTi,who  was  purchased  by  Q.  Lutatius  Ce 
[Catulus,  No.  3J  at  an  unmenee  sum,  and  soon 
afterwards  manumitted.     (Suet,  de  lU.  Gram.  3.) 

Q.  LUTA'TIUS  DIODO'RUS,  cecafed  the 
Boman  franchise  from  Sulla,  througli  the  influence 
o!  Q.  Lutatius  Catulue.  He  afterwards,  lived  at 
Lilybaeum,  whera  he  was  robbed  by  Verres.  {Cie. 
Vcrr.iv.n.) 

C.  LUTtfRIUS  PRISCUS.    [Pi 

LUXO'RIUS  flourished  in  Africa  under  the 
Vandal  king  Hilderlc  during  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century.    His  name  is  attached  to  a  seric 
B^jbly-nine  short  poema  or  epigrams  in  var 
metreB,manyof  them  coarse,  all  of  them  dull.  The 
language  and  vereilicRtion,  however,  show  that  the 
author  must  have  been  a  man  of  education,  well 
acquainted  with  the  models  of  i^sucal  antiquity, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  are  cuiious,  inasmuch 
as  they  prove  that  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy 
had  already  begun  to  afford  a  theme  for  satire 
Luiorius  is  one  of  the  many  poets  to  whom  thi 
charming  Pervigiiima   Veneria  has  lieen  ascribed, 
but  assuredly  none  of  hie  acknowledged  prodnc  * 
are  of  such  a  stamp  as  to  induce  us  to  beliov^ 
capable  of  hftvmg  created  any  thing  so  bright  and 
graceful.     (Burmann,  AnHolog,  Lai,  ii.  p.  579,  i" 
27,  41,  or  n.  398— 384,  ed.  Meyer.)    •  [W.  R.] 
.     L  YAEira  (Awdbi),  the  god  who  ftaes  men  fro 
care  and  anxiety,  a  inmame  of  Bacchus.  (Euatath. 
ad  Horn.  f.  \0i  i  Yitg.  Gem-g.  W.  229.)     [LS.] 

LyCABAS,  the  name  of  three  fictitious  per- 


LYCASTUS.  843 

Bonages  mentioned  by  Ovid  [Met  Si.  625,  v,  GO, 
'L  302).  [L.S.] 

LYCAEUS  (AwcaTos),  aometunes  alaoLycens,  a 
mame  of  certain  divinities  worshipped  on  mount 
Lycaeum  in  Arcadia,  as  for  instance  Zeus,  who  had 
a  sanctuary  on  it,in  whichtbe-festivaloftheLycaea 
was  celebrated.  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
temple,  and  if  any  one  forced  his  way  in,  he  was 
believed  to  stay  within  one  year,  and  to  lose  hia 
shadow  f  Pans.  viii.  2.  g  t,  38.  §  4,  &e.  ;  Find.  OL 
xiii.  164).  According  to  others  those  who  entered 
it  were  stoned  to  deafli  by  the  Arcadians,  or  were 
called  stags,  and  obliged  to  take  to  flight  to  save 
their  lives  (Plot.  C^aest.  Graee.  39).  Pan  also 
was  called  the  Lycaean,  because  he  was  bom  and 
had  a  sanctuary  on  mount  Lycaecn  (Pans.  viii.  38. 
g  4  ;  Strab.  viii,  p.  388  ;  Serv.  od  Virg.  Gearg.  L 
16;  Vii^..4eR.  viii.  344).  Lycaeus  also  occurs  as 
a  surname  of  Apolki.    See  LvciuEt.         [L.S.J 

LYCAMBES.     [AacHitocHus.] 

LYCAON(Aiw<iBf).  I.  A  son  of  Pelasgos  by 
'"  'iboea,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  Uld  king  of 


1642),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  (i.  11,  13) 
distinguishes  between  an  elder  and  a,  younger 
Lycaon,  the  former  of  whom  is  called  a  eon  of 
Aezeus  and  father  of  Deianeira,  by  whom  Petals 
became  the  £LtJter  of  the  younger  Lycaon.  The 
traditions  about  him  place  Lycaon  in  very  di^rent 
lights,  for  according  to  some,  he  was  a  barbarian 
who  even  defied  tbe  gods  (Ov.  MA  i.  1S8,  &t.), 
while  others  describe  him  as  tbe  first  civiliaer  of 
Arcadia,  who  built  tho  town  of  Lycosura,  and  in- 
troduced the  xvorship  of  Zens  Lycaeus,  It  is  added 
that  he  sacrificed  a  child  on  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and 
that  during  the  sacrifice  he  was  changed  by  Zeus 
into  a  wolf  (Pans.  viii.  2.  g  1  ;  comp.  Ov.  MeU  i. 
237).  By  several  wives  Lycaon  became  the  father 
of  a  large  numbeiof  sons,  some  say  fifty,  and  others 
only  twenty-two  ;  but  neither  their  number  nor 
their  names  are  the  same  in  all  accounts  (ApoDod., 
Dionjs.  IL  ce. ;  Pans.  viii.  3,  g  1  i  Eustath.  ad 
Hom.f.  313).  The  sons  of  Lycaon  are  said  to 
have  been  noloriocs  for  their  insotenes  and  unpiety, 
and  Zeus  visited  them  in  tiie  disguise  of  a  poor 
man,  with  a  view  to  pnnish  them.  They  invited 
him  to  a  repast,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
ihem,  Maenalue,  the;  mixed  in  one  of  the  dishes 
set  before  him  the  entrails  of  a  boy  whom  they 
had  murdered.  A«ording  to  Ovid  Zens  was  re- 
cognised and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadian  people, 
but  Lycaon,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  the  god, 
resolved  to  try  him  with  the  dish  of  human  fesh 
(Tiiet!i.orfZyHjp*,481iEratoath.  Caferf.8).  How- 
ever, Zens  pushed  away  the  table  which  bore  the 
horrible  food,  and  the  place  where  this  happened  was 
afterwards  called  Tmpezns.  Lycaon  and  all  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  (or  eldest), 
Nyctimua,  were  killed  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  or  according  to  others,  were  changed 
into  wolves  (Ov.,  Tzeta.  U.  ce. ;  Pans,  viii.  3.  g  1). 
Some  aay  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion  occurred  in 
if  Nyotimus, 


taken  and 

sMn  by  Achilles.  (Hom. /i  iii.  333,  xxi,  35,  &!,, 
xxii.  46,  &c.; 

3.  A  Lycian,  the  lather  of  Pandarus.  (Hom. 
ILii.  836,  v.  197.)  [L.S,] 

LygASTUS  (AiJko^oi),  ason  of-Minosand 


Higle 


84*  LYCINUS. 

Itona,  was  kiDg  of  Crete  and  hasband  of  Ida,  the 
daughter  of  Corjhas  (Diod.  iv.  60).  The  town  of 
Iijcaetus  in  Crete  derived  its  name  from  him  or  an 
BulochthoQ  of  the  same  name  (Steph.  Byz.  3.  v.). 
A  stoiy  ahout  another  Lycsetua,  likewi^  a  Cretan, 
is  related  bj  ParlheniuB  (EnH.  36).         IL.  S.] 

LY'CEAS  (Au»^o!),  of  Nauenit!!,  the  author  of 
a  walk  on  Egypt,  which  ia  mentioned  by  Atlie- 
naeas  (xiii.  p.  £60,  e.;  xiv.  p.  61S,  6.)  and  by 
Plinj,  in  hie  list  of  authorities  for  his  36lh 
hook-  IP-  S.] 

LYCE'GBNES  (Av(ciJ7«ni[),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  deacrihing  him  either  as  the  god  bora  in 
Lycia,  or  as  the  god  bora  of  light,  (Horn.  IL  iv, 
101,  119  ;  comp,  LvcEnis.)  [L.S.] 

LYCEIA  (AuHtfa),  a  enrname  of  Artemis, 
under  nhich  she  had  a  temple  at  Treezene,  built 
by  Hippolytus,  (Pans.  H  31.  g  6,)  [h.  S.] 

LYCBIUS  (Aifit«D!),  a  surname  of  Apoilo,  the 
meaning  of  whieh  is  not  quite  certain,  (or  some  de- 
rive it  ftom  Jiimi,  a  wol^  eo  that  it  would  mean 
"the  wolf-slayer;"  others  from  XiJinj,  light,  ae- 
coniing  to  which  it  would  mean  ^^  the  giver  of 
light ; "  and  others  agtun  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 
There  are  indeed  paseages  in  the  ancient  writers 
by  which  each  of  these  three  derivations  may  be 
BBtisIoctorily  proved.  As  for  the  deiivation  from 
Lycia,  ne  knov  that  he  was  worshipped  at  mount 
Cragus  and  Ida  in  Lycia ;  but  he  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Lycoreia  on  mount  Parnassus,  at 
Sicjon  (Pous,  ii.  9.  §  7),  Argos  (ii.  19.  §  3),  and 
Athens  (i.  19.  5  4).  in  nearly  all  cases,  more- 
over, where  the  god  appears  with  this  name,  wb 
find  traditions  concerning  wolves.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Deucalion,  who   foimded   Lycoreia, 

she-wol^  and  she  was  conducted  by  wolves  to  the 
river  Xanthus  ;  wolves  protected  the  treasures  of 
Apollo  i  and  near  the  great  altar  at  Delphi  there 
stood  an  iron  wolf  with  inscriptions,  (Pans.  x. 
14.  S  4.)  The  attack  of  a,  wolf  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle  occasioned  the  worship  of  Ai>oIlo  Lyceius  at 
A^oa  (Plut.  Pyrri,  33  ;  eomp,  SohoL  ad  Apolloa. 
Jiiod.  ii.  1S4) ;  and  the  Sicyonians  are  said  to 
have  been  taught  by  Apollo  in  what  manner  they 
should  get  rid  of  wolves.  <Ptt09.  ii.  IS.  g  3,)  In 
ftddition  to  ^1  this,  Apollo  is  called  XsKoKrivos. 
(Soph,  EIhU.  7;  Paua.  ii,  9.  §  7  ;  Heaych,  1.  v.) 
Apollo,  by  the  nanie  of  Lyceius,  is  therefore  gene- 
rally .  characterised  as  the  destroyer,  (Miiller, 
J>o,:  ii,  e.  *  8.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'CIDAS  (AuitiBiir),  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  KivB  Huudred  at  Athena,  who  was  atoned  to 
death  by  his  fellow-citiiena,  because  ho  advised 
them  to  listen  to  the  proposaJi  of  peace  oHered  by 
Macdonins  in  B.  0.  479  :  his  wife  and  children 
suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian 
women.  (Herod,  ix.  fi.)  The  same  story  ia  related 
of  Cyrsilus  at  the  invasion  of  Xer^ies  eleven  years 
before  [CYBSima]  ;  and  both  tales  probably  refer 
ta  only  one  event. 

LY'CINUS  {Mti-os),  an  Italian  Greek,  an 
erile  from  his  native  city,  who  entered  the  service 
of  Antigonns  Gonalas,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
to  command  the  garrison,  which  ha  left  in  pos- 
tesuon  of  Athena,  after  the  termination  of  the  Chre- 
monidean  war,  B.O.  263.  (Teles,  ap.  Slobaeum, 
fJoriL  ii.  p.  82,  «d.  Gftisf.i  Droyaen,  Hellaaain.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  206,  222.)  Niebuhc  conjecturea,  plauribly 
enough,  that  Lycinua  waa  a  native  of  Tarentam, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  that  city  on  its 


LYCISCUS; 
conquest  by  the  Bomajia.  {Niebuhr,  Eleine  Sdtrl/l 
p.4lil.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

LYCIS  (AiiKK),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  ia 
only  kiiown  by  the  reference  to  him  in  the  Fro^ 
of  Aristophanes  (14  ;  comp.  SchoL  and  Snid,  t.  v.). 
He  is  also  called  Lycua.  In  fact  Lycis,  Lyciua, 
and  Lycue,  are  only  different  forme  of  the  aame 
name,  (Ruhnken,  ad  Rulil.  Zap.  p.  100.)    [P,  8.] 

LYCISCUS  (Ausiffjwt),  J.  A  Messenian,  de- 
scended fioDi  Aepytab.  In  the  flrst  Messenian 
war,  the  Messenisna,  having  conaolted  the  Delphic 
oracle,  were  told  that  to  save  their  country,  Uiey 
must  offer  by  night,  to  thegods  below,  an  unsliuned 
vi!^n  of  the  blood  of  the  Aepytidae.  The  lot  fell 
on  the  daughter  of  Lydacns ;  but  Epebolus.  the 
seer,  pronounced  her  to  be  unfit  for  the  eacrilice,  as 
being  no  daughter  of  Lyiascna  at  all,  but  a  auppo- 
aititious  child.  Meanwhile,  Lyciscus,  in  alnrai, 
took  the  maiden  with  him  and  withdrew  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  died  ;  and  several  years  after,  as  he  was 
visiting  her  tomb,  to  which  he  often  resorle'l,  he 
was  soiled  by  aomo  Arcadian  horsemen,  caiiied 
hack  to  Ithome,  and  pnt  npon  hia  trial  for  treason. 
His  defencfl  was,  that  he  had  fled,  not  aa  being 

in  the  full  belief  of  what  Epebolus  hod  declared. 
This  being  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  the  priestess 
of  Hera,  who  confessed  that  she  was  herself  the 
mother  of  the  girl,  Lyciscns  waa  acquitted.  (Pans, 
iv.  9,  13.)     IAristodbmus,  No,  l,j 

2.  An  Athenian  demagogue,  obliged  Eurvpio- 
lemna  to  drop  hia  Ihrfiatened  prosecution  of  Calli- 
xenua  for  his  illegal  decree  against  the  commanders 
who  had  conquered  at  Aiginusac,  b.c  406,  by 
moving  that  aueh  aa  attempted  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  doing  what  they  chose  should  have  their 
fate  decided  by  the  same  ballot  as  the  generals 
themselves,  IXeu.Hell.  i.  7.  S  13.)  It  is  possible 
that  the  comedy  of  Alexia,  tailed  "  Lyrascus,"  had 
reference  to  this  demagogue.  (See  Meineke,  /h((i. 
Coin.  G™«.  vol.  L  pp.  374,276,  iii,  p.  446;  Athen, 
lilL  p.  695,  d.) 

3,  An  officer  of  Cassander,  was  sent  by  him  to 
Epeirus  as  regent  and  geneml,  when  the  Epeirots 
had  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  their 
king  Aeacidea  and  allied  themselvea  with  Cassan- 
der, in  B.  C  316.  In  a  C  314,  Cassander  left  him 
in  command  of  a  strong  body  of  troops  in  Acanm- 
nia,  which  he  had  oi^nised  against  tbe  Aetolians, 
who  favoured  the  cause  of  Antigonus.  Lyciacns 
was  still  commanding  in  Acarnanla,  in  u.  c  312, 
when  he  waa  sent  with  an  army  into  K]ieiruB 
agidnst  Alcelas  I!,  whom  he  defeated.  He  also 
took  the  town  of  Enrymonae,  and  destroyed  it. 
(Diod,  SIX.  36,  67,  88.) 

4  An  officer  of  Agathoelea,  by  whom  he  was 
mneh  esteemed  for  his  military  talents.  Daring 
the  expedition  of  Agathocles  to  Africa  (b.  c  309), 
Lyciscas,  being  heated  with  wine  at  a  banquet, 
nsaailed  his  master  with  abase,  which  the  latter 
met  only  with  good-hiunoured  jesting.  Bnt  Archa- 
gathus,  the  son  of  Agathoelea,  vsa  gi'eatly  eitaspe- 
rated  ;  and  when  Lyoscus,  in  answer  t»  his  threala 
after  ^e  bEinquet,  threw  in  his  teeth  his  Buspeclcd 
intrigue  with  his  atep-rnother  Akio,  he  seized  a 
spear  and  slew  him.  The  conaequence  waa  a  fo> 
midable  mutiny  in  the  army,  whidi  it  req^uired  all 
the  boldnesa  and  prudence  of  Agnthodes  to  quell. 
(Diod.  IX.  33,  34.) 

6.  An  Acamanian,  was  sent  by  his  countrymen 
as  ambassador  to  Uie  Liicedaemonians,  B.  c  211 
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to  iirgo  them  tn  ally  tliKmselveB  wrilh  Philip  V.  of 
Miwedon,— at  any  rate  not  to  join  tlie  Roman  and 
Aetoiian  league.  He  defended  the  kings  of  Maie- 
donia  from  tlie  attack  of  Chlaeneas,  and  dwelt 
on  the  dnnger  of  allowing  the  Romana  to  giun  a 
footing  in  Greece  and  on  the  indignity  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  repitleed  Xeyies  and 
his  hsrharisna  ijecoming  now  the  confederates  of 
o(fer  batbariana   agi^nsi   Greats.     (Pol.  ii.  33— 

as.) 

6,  An  Aelolian,  a  partisan  of  Home,  was  raa^e 
general  of  the  Aetoljana,  in  b.  e.  171,  through  the 
influence  of  Q,  Maicins  and  A.  AtiliuB,  two  of  the 
Roman  eommiSBionera  sent  to  Greece  in  that  year, 
(Liv.  xlii.  38.)  In  e.  c.  1G7,  the  AetoUans  com- 
pluned  to  Aemilins  Paullus,  then  making  a  pro- 
gress through  Oreece,  that  Lyclscus  and  Tisippus 
had  caused  SSI)  of  their  senators  to  be  stoi  by 
Roman  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Baebius  for  ths  pur- 
pose, while  they  had  driven  others  into  banishment 
and  BBiaed  their  property.  But  the  murder  and 
TJolence  had  been  perpetrated  gainst  partisans  of 
Pereena  and  opponents  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
commissioners  at  Am^hipolis  decided  that  Lycis- 
cus  a^d  Tisippus  were  justified  in  what  they  had 
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conden: 


of  the 

murder.      (Liv.   lU.    28,    31,)       [Baebius,  No. 
S.]  [E.  E.) 

LYCISCU8,  a  etatutuy,  who  made  "  Lagonem 
puetum  aubdolae  ac  tuHitae  vemiUlatiB."  (Plin. 
ff.iV.  sssii..  8.  B.  19.  §  17.)  rP.  S.) 

LY'CIUS  (AiiKW!),  i.  e.  the  Lycian,  a  surnat 
of  Apollo,  who  was  vfOFshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lyoia,  and  had  a  sanctuaiy  and  araele  at  Patara  ii 
Lycia.  (Find.  />(*.  i.  89 ;  Propeil.  iii.  1.  38 
Virg.  Aea.  iv,  143, 346,  377-)  It  mast,  however 
be  observed,  that  Lyriae  ie  often  used  in  the  sensi 
of  Lyeeiue,  and  in  alluwon  to  his  being  the  slaye 
of  wolvea.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Jen.  iv.  377,  who 
gives  several  othereiplanalions  of  the  name  ;  Pans, 
ii.  9.  §  7. 19-  M  i  Philostr.  Hei:  i.  *  i  Enstath. 
ad  Hmn.  p.  3Si.) 

LyciuB  also  occurs  as  the  propet  name  of  two 
mythical  beings,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon  (Apollod.  iii. 
8),  and  theothetasonofPandion.  (Pans.  i.  19. 
§  1.)  [L.  S,] 

LY'CIUS  (Aiifflos),  of  Elentherae,  in  Boeot 
was  a  distinguished  statuary,  whom  Pliny  mentio 
as  only  the  disciple,  while  Pansanlas  and  Polemon 
make  him  the  son,  of  Myron.  He  i 
have  flourished  about  01.  93,  B.  c  428.  {Plin. 
H.  N.  xxiiw.  S.  e.  19;  Ibid,  J  17  ;  PauB.i,33.g 
7,  V.  2-2. 1  3  ;  PolemoD,  ap.  Aih.  eL  p.  486,  d  ; 
Suid.  S.V.;  respecting  the  true  readuig  of  the  second 
passage  of  Pliny,  see  Meqesiab,  p.  388,  b.)  Pliny 
nientioue  as  his  works  a  group  of  the  Argonants, 
and  a  boy  blowing  up  an  expiring  flame  ;  "awork 
worthy  of  his  teacher."  At  the  end  of  the  same 
section  Pliny  adds,  "  Lyciiis  (for  so  the  best 
MSS.  read,  not  Ia/isis)  et  ipse  piierum  euffitorem,'' 
which  we  take  to  be  obviowely  an  after  insertion, 
made  with  Pliny's  firequenl  carelessness,  and  de- 
ecribing  nothing  else  than  the  "  puerum  sufilanlem' 
mentioned  by  him  above.  Pausanias  states  thai 
he  saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  a  bronze  statue 
by  Lycius,  of  a  hoy  holding  a  sprinkling  Teseel 
{■^tpi^ja^-ipxop).  Panaanias  (t.  23.  J  2)  also  men- 
tions a  group  by  Lyciua,  which  is  eiceedingly  in- 
teresting as  a  specimen  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
figui-es  in  a  great  work   of  atatuary  of  the  beat 
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period.  The  group  (which  stood  at  Olympia,  near 
the  Hippodamion,  and  was  dedicated  by  the  people 
of  Apollonia,  on  the  Ionian  gulf),  had  for  its  found' 


of  m 


middle 


of  the  npper  part  of  which  was  the  statue  of  Zona, 
with  Thetia  and  Hemera  (Aurora)  supplicating 
him  on  behalf  of  their  sons  AchiUes  and  Memnon. 
Those  heroes  stood  below,  in  the  attitude  of  com- 
batanis,  in  the  angles  of  the  semicirde  ;  and  ^e 
space  between  them  was  occnpied  by  font  pairs  of 
"   :ek  and  Trojan  chieftains,- — Ulysses  opposed  to 


r  either 


Aleitander  to  Menelaus,  on  account  of  their  original 
enmity,  Aeneas  to  Diomed,  and  Deiphobue  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajas.  It  is  most  probable  that,  Ihot^h 
the  base  was  of  marble,  the  statues  were  of  bronse. 
A  vase  has  been  recently  discovered  at  Agrigentum, 
by  Politi,  the  painting  on  which  seems  to  lie  an 
unitotion  of  this  group.  (.Reid-Eneticiop'dilie  d. 
Class.  Alierlia»is«>isse»sc!iaft,  a.  v.) 

The  question  has  been  nused  whether  Lycius 
was  not  also  a,  chaaer  of  gold  or  diver  cups.  The 
fact  is  probable  enough,  for  the  great  artiata  fre- 
iiuently  eiccuted  such  minnCe  works,  and  caps  by 
Myron,  the  lather  of  Lycius,  are  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (vi.  93,  viii.  51)  ;  but  the  nctnat 
authority  on  which  the  statement  rests  can  hardly 
bear  it  out.  Demoathenes  (c  Tlwolh.  ji.  1193) 
mentions  iplaka!  KuKoupyfl!  (or  Ai«riou/)y en),  which 
the  grammarian  Didymua  explained  aa  cups  maile 
by  Lyciits^  not  being  aware,  as  Polemon  objects  {ap. 
Aib.  ^i' p.  486,  e.),  that  such  compounds  are  noC 
formed  ^om  names  of  persons,  but  from  names  of 
places,  Ufce  NafioupT^v  jcticOapoj,  Bf^poj  Mi\iJ- 
iriDiip^j,  KtdpTi  Xioupyifs,  and  Tpriit fa  'V^ioffyii^. 
Polemon  eiplains  the  wnid  as  meaning  tnade  ia 
Ijt/cia^  like  the  frfioSdKovs  \VK0tp'y4as  mentioned 
by  Herodotns  (vii.  76),  and  in  tiiis  he  ia  foUowed 
li;  Harpocration  (s.  c),  and  by  most  modem 
echolais.  (See  Vslckenaer  aij  ^e>w;.  I.d.)  The 
style  of  Lyeius  probably  resembled  that  of  his 
fether,  [P.S.] 

LYCOA'TIS(Auit™T.!),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  had  a  temple  at  Lycou,  in  Arcadia.  (Paus. 
viii.  36.  §  6.) 

LYCO'CTONUS.     [LvcEiira.] 

LYCO'LEON{Au™a;uii'),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  disciple  of  lacerates,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Aristotle  (HM.  iii.  10),  who  quotos  a  frasment  of 
an  oration  of  his  ihrjp  XaSftoo.  As  in  Chat  fra^ 
meat  mention  is  made  of  the  bronze  statue  which 
was  erected  to  Chabrias  (Diod.  ev.  33 ;  Nep.  Ciab. 
1),  it  ii  evident  that  that  oration  must  have  been 
delivered  after  the  year  D.  c  377.  [L.  S.] 

LYCOMETlES  (A>«o>iii8)iO.  1.  A  king  o£ 
the  Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Eu- 
boea,  &ther  of  Seidameia,  and  grandliither  of  Pyr- 
rhus  or  Neoptolomus.  (Apollod.iii.  IS.  §8.)  Once 
when  Theseus  came  to  bun,  Lycomedes,  dreading 
the  influence  of  the  stranger  upon  his  own  aab-ects, 
thrust  him  down  a  rock.  Some  related  that  the 
cause  of  this  violence  was,  that  Lycomedea  would 
not  ^ve  nn  the  estates  which  Thesens  had  in 
Scyros,  or  the  circumstance  that  Lyecimedes  wanted 
to  gain  the  favour  of  Menesthene.  (Pint,  Z!W.  BS  ; 
Paus.  i.  17,  in  fin.;  Tzets.  ad  Lgcoph.  1324; 
Soph.  Phil.  243 ;  Apollod.  iiL  13.) 

2.  A  eon  of  Creon,  one  of  ths  Greek  warriors  at 
Troy  (Hom.  II.  ix.  84)  ;  he  was  repreaentod  as  a 
wounded  man  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi.     (Paus.  I,  35,  §2.) 
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3.  A  son  of  Apollo  nnd  Pnrthenope,  (Paiia.  vii. 
4.  §  9.)  [L.  8.] 

LYCOME'DES  (AuKOfiiiSl!).  1.  An  Athenian, 
Bon  oE  Aeschtuiis,  was  the  firat  Greek  who  ci^tnrei 
R  Psrsian  ship  at  Actemiaiiini,  in  b.  c.  480,  on 
whicli  occauQn  he  g^ned  the  prize  oF  valDiir.  (Hflr' 
vtIL  11.)  He  was  perhi^a  the  same  as  the  bthei' 
of  tho  Athenian  general  Aieheatratne,  mentioned 
bj  Thucjdides  (i.  67).  Lycomedea  waa  also  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Cieomedes,  one  of  tha  Athe- 
niancommandecaagainBt  MelasinB.c.  416.  (Thuc 

3.  A  Man^nean,  according  to  Xenophon  and 
Pauaanias,  wenlthf,  high-born,  and  amhittoiia. 
DiodorDB  calls  him  in  one  paaaage  a  Tegeui ;  but 
there  can  be  no  qaeation  (though  Wesaeliog  would 
raiae  one)  of  the  identity  of  thia  Lycomedea  with 
the  Arcadian  general  wliom  ha  elsewhere  apealis 
ofaaaMantinean.  (Xea. Hell,  nl  1.  $23;Fana. 
Tiii.  27  !  Diad-  iv.  59,  l53  ;  Weaa.  ad  l>iod.  iv. 
S9';S-shneiieT,adXeB.frell.yi.  S.  J  3.)  We  first 
hear  of  him  aa  one  of  the  chief  fonndera  of  Mega- 
lopolia  in  B.C.  370,  and  IKodorus  (xv.  £9.)  lella  ue 
that  he  was  the  anther  of  the  plan,  thongh  the 
worda  of  Pansaniae  (viii.  27,  ix.  14.)  would  aeem 
to  ascribe  the  oi'rgination  of  it  to  Epaminondaa. 
(Comp.  Ariat  PoL  iL  2,  ed.  Bckk. ;  Xen.  HeU.  si. 
B.  §  S,  &c)  In  B.  c.  369  Lycomedea  was  general 
of  the  Arcadiana  and  defeated,  near  Orchomenus, 
the  foFcea  of  the  LacedEiemonians  nnder  Polytcopna. 
(Xen.  Hell.  n.  6.  §  14  ;  Died.  iv.  63.)  In  the 
following  year  we  find  aymptoma  of  a  riung  jea- 
louay  towarda  Thehea  on  the  part  of  the  AnaidiBna, 
nwing  in  great  measure  to  the  snggeetimig  and 
hortations  of  Lycomedea,  who  reminded  hia  co 
trjmen  of  their  andent  deacenl  aa  the  children  of 
the  eoil,  of  iheir  numliera,  their  high  military  c 
liUcationa,  and  of  the  lact  that  their  aupport 
quite  as  important  to  Thebes  sa  it  had  been  to 
Lacodaemon  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit  '' 
roused  and  foatered  in  Arcadia  may  have  ahor 
the  etay  of  Epaminondas  in  the  Feloponneai 
this  his  second  invasion  nf  it.  The  vigour  exhibited 
^n  conaeqnence  by  the  Arcadiana  imdec  Lycomefles 

Xenophon  and  Diodoms,  the  latter  .of  nhom  how- 
Bver  places  these  events  a  year  too  soon.  Thiia  it 
was  in  B.  c  369,  according  to  him,  that  Lycomedes 
marched  againat  Pellane  m  Laconia,  and,  having 
taken  it,  mode  alavea  of  the  inbabitants  and  ravaged 
the  countrv.  (Xen.  Hel/.  vii.  1.  ^$.23,  &c. ;  Biod. 
XV.  67  i  Weas.  ad  loc)  The  same  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  again  manifested  by  LycDmedes  in 
B.C.  387,  at  lie  congreaa  held  at  Thebes  after  the 
retmn  of  the  Greek  onvoys  from  Snsa  ;  for  when 
the  rescript  of  Artaiteriea  IL  (in  every  way  fiivou> 
able  to  Thebea)  had  Ijeen  read,  and  the  Thebans 
required  the  depaties  of  the  other  atatea  to  swear 
compliance  with  it,  Lycomedes  declared  that  the 
congreaa  ought  not  to    have,  been   assembled   at 

the  Thebans  answered  angrily  that  he  waa  intro- 
ducing discord  to  the  destruction  of  the  alliance, 
and  Lycomedea  then  withdrew  from  the  congress 
with  his  colleagnea.  (Xen.  Hell.  viL  1.  §  39.)  In 
B.  a  366,  tiie  toss  of  Oropus.  haTing  exasperated 
the  Athenians  againat  their  allies,  who  had  with- 
held theirud  when  it  was  most  needed,  Lycomedes 
took  advantage  of  the  feeling  to  prepoae  an  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Arcadia.  The  proposal  was 
at  first  unfavouiahly  received  by  the  Athenians,  as 
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involving  a  breach  of  their  connection  with  Spartaj 
but  thsy  afterwards  consented  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  aa  mnch  for  the  advantage  of  Lacedae- 
mon  as  of  Athena  that  Arcadia  shenld  be  indepen- 
dent of  Thebea.  Lycomedea,  on  hia  return  by  aea 
from  Athens,  desired  to  be  pnt  on  shore  at  a  certain 
portion  of  the  PeloponneHan  coast,  where  there 
happened  to  be  collected  a  nnmber  of  Arcadian 
eiiiea  i  and  by  these  he  was  murdered.  (Xen.Hell. 
vii.  i.  |§  2,  3.)     [Cailistbatits,  No.  3.] 

3.  A  Rhodian,  waa  appomted  to  command  tho 
Person  garrison  piaced  in  Mytileno  1^  Autophnb- 
dates  and  the  yonoger  Fhomabazus,  in  B.  c  333. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  Persian  garrisons  were 
dislodged  from  the  islands  in  the  Aegacan  by 
Alexander's  officer,  Hegelochus,  (Arr.  Anab.  ii. 
1,  iii  3  ;  Curl.  iv.  5.) 

4.  Priest  of  the  goddess  Enyo  or  Bellona  at 
Comana,  and  sovereign,  tiierefore,  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  waa  an  adherent  of  Antony,  ai^il 
waa  deposed  by  Auguatua  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiura,  B.  c  30.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  538  ;  Dion  Caas.  li. 
3;  eorap.  App.  MU/ir.  114.)  [B.  E.] 

LYCON  (AJ««..),  the  name  of  two  mytiiical 
personagea,  one,  a  aon  of  Hippocoon,  was  kiiled  by 
Heraclea  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §5;  Hifpoi:oqn),  and 
the  other  a  Trojan.     (Horn.  B.  xvi.  335.)    [L.  8.] 

LYCON  (AtKBp),  hiatoricaL  1.  An  orator 
and  demagogue  at  Athena,  was  one  of  the  three 
accusera  of  SociBlea  and  prepared  the  case  against 
hun.  According  to  Stallbaum,  Lycon  waa  one  of 
the  ten  regular  advocates  (o'lr^Tfyo/^Of)  employed 
by  the  stale  to  conduct  public  prosecutions  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  antbority  for  thia  state- 
ment. When  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
condemnation  of  Socrates,  they  put  MeUtas  to 
death  and  banished  Anytus  and  Lycon.  (Plat. 
ApoL  p.  23,  e  ;  Stnllb.  ad  he  ;  Dii^  Laert.  ii. 
33,  39,  43  ;  Menag.  ad  toe.)  The  Lycon,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1301)  as  a 
drunken  brawler,  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  accnaer  of  Socrates  (Stallb.  I.  c  ;  KUhner,  ad 
X™.  Mem.  i.  1.  §  1)  !  and,  if  we  may  believe  tho 
scholiast  on  Plato  (Jpol.  I  e.).  the  latter  was  also 
the  same  person  as  the  hnsband  of  the  noterionsly 
profligate  Bhodia,  satirized  by  Eupolia.  From  tho 
same  authority  we  leom  that  he  was  an  Ionian  by 
descent,  belonged  to  the  demus  of  Tlioricu^  and 
was  noted  for  his  poverty  by  Cratinua  in  Iheivrfnj, 
(Arist.  Liisklr.  370  ;  SchoL  ad  loe.  ;  Sohn.  Pranf. 
ad  ^en.  Anah,  p.  xxxii ;  Meineke,  Fi'ogm.  Com. 
Grace.  voL  i.  p.  117,  ii.  pp.  131,  441, 143,  SI6, 
S3S.) 

2.  A  SyrncRsan,  who,  when  tlie  Zncynthian 
assassins  had  entered  the  house  of  Dion  unarmed, 
and  were  in  want  of  a  weapon  to  despatch  him, 
handed  a  dagger  to  one  of  them  through  the  win- 
dow, B.C.  353.  (Plut  DioB,  57  ;  Died.  xvi.  Si  ; 
Com.  Nep.  Dtos,  9.) 

3.  An  admiral  of  Antigonus,  king  ot  Asia,  was 
sent  by  him,  in  e.  o.  SI  3,  to  the  aid  of  Callatia  in 
Moesia,  againat  Lysimaehus,  ipiia  whom  it  had 
revolted,  and  who  was  besieging  it.  Lycon,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  efiected  nothing.  (Died.  xix. 
73.) 

4.  Of  Scfliphea,  a.  comic  actor,  who,  while  per- 
forming on  one  occasion  before  Alejcandet  tha 
Great,  inserted  in  a  speech  of  tha  comedy  a  line 
asking  the  king  for  ten  talents.  Alexander  laughed 
and  gave  them  to  him.  (Plut.  Alex.  39,  ds  Alex. 
Fori.  ii.  2  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  539,  a,)     The  Lycon, 


LYCOPHRlW, 
vhose  conTiTijI  qualities  me  extolled  in  his  epitaph 
by  Pbataecne,  via  probably  the  game  penon  ;  and 
perhaps  also  the  play  of  Antiplianes,  called  "Lj^- 
con,"  Iiad  reference  to  him.  (Anlh.  Graec  vol.  i. 
p.  310,  viL  p.  246,  ed.  Jacobe  ;  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Com.  Graee.  vol,  i.  p.  327,  iii,  p.  BO.)      [E.  Kl 

LYCON  {Mkw),  literary.  1.  A  Pyth^rean 
philosopher.     (lamblich.  Fit  jyS.  36.) 

2.  Of  laaos,  wrote  upon  Pythagoraa.  (Alh.  ii. 
p.  47,  a,  p.  69,  e.,  i.  41lt,  f.  ;  Dii^  LaiiH.  v.  69.) 
It  i«  not  dear  wliether  he  was  the  same  perEOn  as 
the  Pythagorean  menUoned  by  Ensebiits  { fVoep. 
Evo}^.  jcv.  2)j  :f£  a  contemporary  and  a  calum- 
nistar  of  Aristotle. 

3.  Of  Troaa,  a  diBlinguished  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, who  mas  the  eon  of  Aetyanai,  and.  the 
disciple  of  Stiaton,  whom  he  sncceeded  as  the  head 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  the  127th  Olympiad, 
H.  c  272  ;  and  he  held  that  post  for  moce  than 
forly-fonr  years.     He  re  d  d       P    gam  s,      d 
the  patronage  of  Attains  and  Em    es,  f   m  wh  m 
AnUgonus  Gonatas  of  M  ced    la  am  so  ghl 
tn  entice  him  (the     td       d   g        th     te  t    f 
LaectiuB  was  Antioch     )      0     se    ral  oe  as 
his  counsel  was  of  grea                to  th    A  h  nia 
He  was  celebrated  fo    his    1  q    nee  (    mp  C 
ife  F!n.  y.  B),  and  for  h       k  U    n  ed      t    g  b  y 
He  paid  great;  attenli  n       th    b  dy  a>  w  li        to 
the  mind,  and,  constantly  practising  athletic  exer- 
cises, was  eiceediiigly  healthy  and  robust.    Never. 
thelcBS,  he  died  of  gout  at  the  age  of  74.     He  was 
a,  bitter  rival  of  Hieronjmus  the  peripatetic. 

Among  the  writings  of  Lycon  was  proliahly  a 
work  on  Characters  Similar  to  the  work  df  Theo- 
phrastue),  a  fragmeiit  of  which  is  preserved  by 
Ratilins  Li^ua  {de  Fig.  ii.  7),  though  the  title  of 
the  book  is  not  mentioned  by  any  andent  v-'- 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (Tase.  Dap.  iii.  33' 
Oement  of  Alexandria  (^Strom.  ii,  p.  497),  tl 
wrote  on  the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil 
Finibus).  A  work  of  hia  on  Ae  niitnre  of  ai 
ie  quoted  by  Appuloins  {Apol.  p.  43).  In  hii 
as  fffeserved  by  Diogence  Laertiue,  there  b 


to  his  w 


n  of  tt 


Diogenes  states,  that  on  account  Of  hie 
eloquence,  his  name  was  ,often   written  r 
The  tact  appears  to  be  that  the  guttural  wa 
nally  a  part  of  the  word.     (Diog.  LaSrt.  v.  65— 
74;  Ruhnken,  mf  ifjittf.  £i^.  Le.,  Opitx.  voL  ~ 
p.  393  ;  Jonsius,  Script  Hisl.  Plalos.   vol.  h. 
340  ;  Fabric  BM.  Graec  Tol.  L  p.  BSl,  vd.  iiL 
4Sa)  [P.  S.]  " 

LyCO'PEUS  (AuKUTTfiJ!),  a  son  of  Agrios,  and 
onde  of  TydeuB,  by  whom  he  was  slain-  (Apollod. 
i.  a.  §  6  ;  Suatath.  a-i  Horn.  p.  371.)  [L.-  8.) 

LYCOPHONTBS  (AuKo^iimji),  a  sonofAn- 
tophonus,  a  Thehan,  who,  tn  canjunction  with 
IVUcon,  lay  in  ambush,  with  60  men,  against  Ty- 
deuB,  but  was  slain  by  him.  (Horn.  II.  it.  39£.) 
There  ia  also  a  Trojan  of  this  name.  (Horn.  Zl. 
viiL37fi.)  [L.S.] 

LYCOPHRON  fAvwi^p-BP),  a  son  of  Master, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place 
Cjthera,  on  account  of  a  murder  he  had  committed. 
He  acsompanied  the  Telamonian  Ajax  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  sl^n  by  Hector.  (Horn.  II. 
xv.  430,  &e.)  [L.  S,] 

LY'COPHRON  {AuKifr^fwi').  1.  The  younger 
son  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife 
I^yside  or  Hdissa.     Melissa  liaving  been  ki^ed  by 


LYCOPHRON.  Sir 

Periander,  her  lather  Proclcs,  tyrant  of  Epidanrui, 
asked  her  two  sons,  while  staying  at  his  court,  if 
they  knew  who  had  slain  their  mother.  This 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  Lycophron,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  refused  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  his  father.  Periander  drove  him  from 
his  house,  and  forbade  any  one  to  receiye  him  or 
address  him  under  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation 
of  a  certain  sum  to  the  service  of  Apollo  ;  bat  the 
miEery  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced  had  no  eflect 
on  Lycophron's  resolution,  and  even  his  lather's 
entreaties,  that  he  would  recede  from  his  obstiimcy 
and  return  home,  called  forth  from  him  only  the 
remark  that  Periander,  by  speaking  to  him,  had 
subjected  hunaelf  to  tie  threatened  penalty.  Peri- 
ander then  sent  him  away  to  Corcyra  i  bat,  when 
he  was  himsdf  advanced  in  years,  he  summoned 
him  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  tyranny, 
seeing  that  Cypselus,  his  elder  eon,  was  unfit  to 
h  Id  it  from  defidency  of  understanding.  The 
mmons  was  disregarded,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
seinnd  message  to  the  same  ellect,  conveyed  by 
Lycophron's  slater,  and  backed  by  her  earnest  enr 

C  rinth  as  long  as  hia  bther  was  there.  Periander 
then  offered  to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron 
w  uld  come  home  and  take  the  government.  To 
th  s  he  assented  ;  but  the  Corcyraeans,  not  wishing 
to  have  Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to 
death,  prohablv  about  B.C.  5aS.  (Herod,  iii  60 
—63  {  Diog.  Lae'rt.  i.  94,  96  j  comp.  Faas.  ii. 

3.  A  Coiinthian  general,  was  dain  in  a  battle 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  made  a  descent  on 
the  Corinthian  coast,  under  Niciae,  in  B.C.  435. 
(Thnc.  iv.  43,  44  ;  Pint  Nk.  6) 

3.  An  Athenian,  son  of  one  Lycnrgns,  and  father 
of  Lycurgus  the  orator.  Thelanguageof  theaatlioc 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  is  such  as  to  leave 
it  donbtfol  whether  it  was  Lycophron.  or  his&ther 
Lycnlgos  who  was  pnt  to  death  by  the  thirty 
tyrants.  (Pans.  i.  29  ;  Pseudo-Plut,  Vil.  X  Oral, 
iyc.  ad  init. ;  Cliiit.  F.  H.  sub  anno  337.) 

4.  A  dtizen  of  Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the 
government  ofthe  nobles  and  established  atyrauny. 
Aiming  further  at  making  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Theasaly,  he  overthrew  in  a  battle,  with 
great  slaughter  (b.  c.  404),-  tie  Larissaeana  and 
others  of  the  Thessaliana,  who  opposed  him,  adhe- 
rents, no  doubt,  of  the  Alenadae.  (Xen.  Hdl.  ii.  3. 
§  4,)  Schneider  {ad  Xen.  I.  e.)  conjectures  that 
flie  troops  and  money  obtained  in  the  preceding 
year  by  Aristippus  of  Larissa  from  Cyrus  the 
Younger  were  intended  to  resist  the  attempts  of- 
Lvcophron  (Xen.  ^Hoi.  1.  I.  g  10).  In  B.  0.396, 
Medius  of  Lariaso,  probably  the  head  of  the  Ateu-- 
adae,  was  engiiged  in  war  with  Lycophron,  who 
waa  assisted  by  Sparta,  while  Medius  received 
succours  from  the  oppodte  confederacy  of  Greek 
states,  which  enabled  him  to  take  Pharsslns. 
(Diod.  liv.  83.)  Of  the  manner  and  period  of 
Lycophron's  death  we  know  nothmg.  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  Jason  of  Pherae. 

6.  A  Bon,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Aleiandei-,  the  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  In  whose  murder  he  took  part  together 
with  hia  dster  and  his  two  brothers,  Tisiphonus 
and  Pdthokus.  On  Alexander's  death  the  power 
appears  to  have  been  widded  mainly  by  Tisiphonns, 
though  Diodoma  says  that  he  and  Lycophron 
I  made  themselvea  joint- tyrants,  with  the  wdofn- 
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merceniuy  force,  and  itiiuiitaiTied  their  ascendancy 
hj  Muslly  find  riolence.  (Xsn.  HeU.  si.  4.  J  37  ; 
Con.  NtiTr.  50 ;  Diod,  ivi.  14  ;  Plut.  Fe!.  3S  ; 
Clint;  K  H.  yoL  ii.  App.  Ch.  16.)  In  B.  c  352, 
by  which  time  it  metas  that  lisiphonus  vaa  dead, 
Philip  of  Mutedon,  on  the  application  of  the 
Alenadas  luid  their  party,  advanced  into  Thessaly 
gainst  Lyonphron,  who  was  now  ehief  niier.  The 
latter  was  aided  by  the  PhoCians,  at  first  under 
Phayllns,  without  saccaas,  and  then  with  ltett«r 
fortniie  undeF  Ononuirchns,'  who  defeated  Philip  in 
two  battles  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia  ; 
but  soon  after  Philip  entered  Thessaly  again,  and 
Ouamarchns,  having  also  returned  from  Boeotia  to 
the  as^tance  of  Lycophron,  was  defeated  and 
alain.  Lycophron,  and  his  brotlier  Peitholaue, 
being  now  left  withont  resource,  surrendered 
Pherae  to  Philip  and  withdrew  iiain  Thessaly  with 
SOOO  mercenaries  to  join  their  Phocian  alhes  under 
Pliayllus.  An  antithetic  sartasm,  quoted  by  Aris- 
totle, seems  to  imply  that  they  did  not  give  their 
services  for  nothing.  In  the  hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  in  this  same  yoar  (b.  c 
353),  wo  find  among  tlie  forces  of  the  former  ISO 
of  the  Theaaalian  cavalry,  who  had  been  driven  oat 
from  Pherae  with  Lycophron  and  Peitholans, 
(Diod.  ivi.  35—37,  39  ;  Paus.  x.  2  ;  Just,  viii. 
3  ;  Dsdi.  OljflilA.  ii.  p.  22  j  Isocc.  PhiL  p.  86.  b  ; 
Ariat.  mut.  iii.  9.  %  B.)  From  the  downfaU  of 
Lycophron  to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephnlae,  in  B.  c 
]97,  Thesaaly  continued  dependent  on  the  kings 
of  Macedonia. 

6.  A  Rhodian,  was  sent  by  his  countryihen  na 
ambassador  lo  Rome,  in  n.c  177,ta  obtain  &om 
(ha  senate,  if  possible,  a  more  fevoniable  decree 
than  that  wiiicS  had  just  pranoanced  the  Lycinns 
to  have  been  asagned  by  Rome  to  the  Rhodians, 
eleven  years  before,  as  allies  rather  than  as  sub- 
jects. (Pol.  mi.  7,  8  ;  comn.  lAv.  xijviii.  39, 
xli.  6.)  [E.  E.] 

LY'COPHRON  (AuKdppuv'),  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian  and  poet,  was  B  native  o£ 
Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  the  son  of  Socles,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  the  historian  Lycus  of  Ehegium 
(SuLd.  ».«.).  Other  accounts  made  him  tiie  son  of 
Ljcua(T!et!,Citt  viii.  481).  He  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, under  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  who  entrusted 
to  him  the  arrangement  of  tlie  works  of  the  comic 
poets  contained  in  the  Atexaiidrian  library.  In 
the  elocution  of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew 
up  a  vei7  extensive  work  on  comedy  (irepi  Kufxif- 
tias),  which  appears  to  have  embraced  tiie  whole 
subject  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Oieek 
comedy,  together  with  accDunta  of  tlie  comic  poets, 
and,  beades  this,  many  matters  bearing  indirectly 


interpret 


of  the  c 


nedians  (Meineke, 


HiaL  CrU.  Com.  Graea.  pp.  9— il).  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  Ule.  Ovid  (/iis,  533)  states 
^at  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow. 
.  As  a  poet,  Lycophron  obuuned  a  place  In  Ihs 
Tragic  E^eiad ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  his 
tragedies  extant.  Saidas  gives  Che  titles  of  twenty 
of  Lycophron's  tragedies ;  while  Tsetzes  (ScAoL 
in  LjK.  262, 270)  makes  their  namber  fortf-six  or 
siity-four.  Four  lines  of  his  IltAonlSai  are  quoted 
by  Stobaeas  (ciix.  13,)  Ha  also  wrote  a  Datyrio 
drama,  entitled  WcsfSniias,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
his  fellow-countryman,  the  philosopher  Menedemus 
of  Eretria  (Ath.  x.  p.  420,  b. ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  ii. 
140;  comp.  Menag.  od  foe),  who,  nevertheless, 
highly  prized  the  tragedies  of  Lycophron  (Diog.  ii 
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133).     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  skilfnl  com-; 

liononr  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe. 

The  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down 
to  ns  is  the  Oasiasdra  or  AhxaadTa.  This  is 
neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra is  made  to  prophesy  the  M'  of  Troy,  the 
adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  with 
numerous  other  mythological  and  histoi^cal  events, 
going  back  as  early  as  the  Argonauts,  the  Amazons, 
and  the  &blea  of  lo  and  Europa,  and  ending  with 
Alexander  the  Greats  The  work  has  no  pre- 
tensions lo  poe^cal  merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous 
if  traditional  learning.     Its  obsci 


erbiaL     Suidaa  calls  it 


the  efFbrta  of  the  i 


whom  wrote  o 


e  poem 


lliem  were  Theon,  Decl 
one  of  these  works  which  survives,  is  the  SJioUt 
of  laaac  and  John.  Tietaes,  which  are  fer  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itselt 

A  qoestion  has  been  nused  respecting  the  iden- 
tity of  Lycophron  the  tragedian  and  Lycophron 
the  author  of  the  Cassandra.  From  some  linea  of 
the  poem  {1228,  &c,  1446,  &c.)  which  refer  to 
Roman  history,  Niebiihr  was  led  to  suppose  that 
the  anther  conld  not  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
FiamininuB  (about  B.C  190);  bat  Welckor,  innn 
elahorate  discussion  of  the  question,  regatds  the 
lines  as  interpolated. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Lycophron  wos  the 
Aldine,  wlih  Pindar  and  Callimachns,  Venet.  1613, 
Bvo. !  the  nest  was  that  of  Latisius,  with  tho 
Scholia,  Basil.  1546,  fol.i  of  tiie  later  editions 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Potter,  Oion. 
1697,  fol.,  reprinted  1703  i  Roichard,  Lips,  178!t, 
3  vols.  Bvo.  !  and  Bnchmann,  Lips.  1828,  2  vols. 
Bvo. ;  to  which  must  bo  added  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  Scholia  by  C  O.  Milller,  Lips. 
1811,  3  vols,  8vo.  (Fabric.  B&t.  Graec  vol.  iii. 
p.  760  ;  Wekiker,  die  ffrwci.  Ihlyud.  pp.  I25B— 
1363 ;  Bernhardy,  Giwidiisa  d.  Qiieek.  Utt  voL 
ii.pp.6l3,  1026— I0S9.)  [P.  a] 

LYCOPHRO'NIDKS  (AKto^dvOns),  a  lyric 
poot,  quoted  by  Clearchua,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle- 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  SS4,  b.,  sv.  p.  670,  e.) 

LYCO'REUS  (A™»/i«!sJ.  L  A  snmame  ot 
Apollo,  perhaps  in  the  same  sense  as  Lyceins  ;  but 
he  la  usually  so  called  with  reference  to  Lycoreia, 
on  Mount  Parnassus.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1490 1 
Callim.  fl>nin.iB  Jpoffl.  19;  Orph. /Tynia  33.  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coiycia, 


irhood   of 


Delphi,  was  believed  to  have  derived  it 
(Pans.  X.  6.  §  2.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  peraonages  of  this 
name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  51;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii. 
761.)  [L.S.] 

LYCO'IIIS  waa  the  name  under  wliich  C.  Conuf 
lius  Qallus  celebrated  in  his  poems  hb  mistress  Cy- 
tbsris.  The  syllabic  quantity  of  tho  fictitious  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  true  one,  according  to  tho 
rule  inferred  from  Apuleias.  (De  Magia  Or.  vol, 
ii.  p.  13,  ed.  Bipont ;  see  Aero,  ad  Hor.  Sit  L  3, 
84  ;  and  Bentiev's  note,  Cana.  ii.  12.)  [Cvthb- 
BIS.    Gallus.]  [W.RD.] 

LYCORTAS  (AuKifproi),  of  Megalopolis,  waa 
the  father  of  Polybius,  the  historian,  and  the  close 


LVCORTAS. 
frimd  of  Philupoemen,  to  whose  policy,  prudent  Bl 
ones  and  patriotic,  we  find  him  adliering  throi^h- 
nut.  In  B.C  189,  he  waa  sent  bb  smbaSEador  eo 
Rome,  with  his  rival  Diophanea,  to  receive  llie 
eenale's  deeision  on  tlie  qoestion  of  the  war  whjdi 
tlie  Achaean  League  had  declared  against  Lacedae- 
niDn  ;  and,  whiie  DiophaneB  eipieised  his  wiiling^ 
nesB  to  leaiB  erery  thing  to  the  euiate,  Ljcortas 
ni^d  the  agbt  of  the  iei^ue  to  free  and  indepen- 
dent action.  (Liv.  rxKviii.  30—34.)   In  b.  c.  186, 

Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  to  efiect  a  new  aliianoe 
between  %ypt  and  the  Aehseans  j  but,  at  an  as- 
sembly hdd  at  Megalopolis  in  the  next  year,  when 
AristBenua  was  sliategus,  neither  Lycorlas  and  his 
colleagues  nor  the  Egyptian  envoys,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  from  Plolemy'a  court,  could  spe- 
cify which  of  the  several  treaties  made  in  fonner 
times  with  Egypt  had  now  been  renewed  i  and 
Lycortas  accordingly  incuned  much  blame  and 
fiii^ished  a  tciiiniph  to  ^e  party  of  Aristaenus. 
(Poi.  siiii,  1,  7,  9.)  In  the  same  year  < IBS), 
Philopoemen  and  Lycorlas  defended  successfully, 
at  Argos,  the  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
the  Aohaesns,  which  had  been  censured  by  Caeci- 
liuB  Helellus ,-  and,  when  Appiua  Claudius  waa 
Bent  from  Rome,  in  B-c  184,  to  settle  the  , 
tion,  Lycortas,  now  general  of  the  league,  ag^ii 
contended  that  the  Achaeans  were  justified  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  Lacedaemon : 
but  he  did  not  carry  his  point  with  Appius.  <PoI. 
xxii.  23,  xiiii.  1,  7,  10,  II,  13,  xsiv.  4  i  Liv 
Kxxix.  33,  35—37,  48 1  Pint.  FAii<^.  16,  !7 
Paus.  vii.  9.)  In  ao.  183,  when  Deiuoerstes  and 
bis  party  had  withdrawn  Messenia  from  the  league, 
Lycortas  was  sent  against  them  by  the  aged  Phi- 
lopoemen,  but  was  unable  to  force  his  way  through 
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as  for  genera!,  against  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes  ;  but 
■i.  .,.„i;^^ r_,      pi^jjj  jj|-g  period  wa 


hearnomdreofhim.  Had  he 
167,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  among  the 
1 000  Achaeans  who  were  apprehended  and  sent  to 
Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia ;  but  his 
Bon  Poljbios  makes  no  mention  of  him,  nor  even 
^udes  to  him,  as  one  of  the  prisoners  in  question. 
We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  infer  that  he  was  by 
that  time  dead.  (Pol.  Kin.  8—10;  see  above,  vol. 
U  p.  569,  b  i  Clint,  F.  H.  vol  ill.  pp.  318. 
386.)  [^E.] 

LYCTUS  (AiSktos),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  ancient  town  of  tycloa  in 
Crete.  (Horn.  B.  ii.  647;  EuBtath.  ad  Mom.  p. 
"'"     Sloph.  Byii.  i.  r.)_  [L.S.J 


general  of  the  le^ue,  on  the  death  of  Philopc 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  ov  the  beginning  of 
1B2,  he  invaded  Measenfa  and  look  fuil  vengeance 
on  the  chief  authors  of  Philopoemen's  murder. 
[DEjNOCRiTES  ;  Philopokmbn  ]  Soon  after 
Messenia  was  re-admitted  mto  the  lei4(ne,  and 
Lycortas,  at  the  same  time,  n^ed  successfully 
against  Diophanes  the  re-admiesion  of  Lacedaemon 
also.  (PoLitxiv.  12,i[i[v  1,  3,  4;>ic  flei  xjiiv.  2, 
3,  Pint  Philnp.  18— 21  ,  Paus.  iv  29,  Liv. 
xisi-i.  48— fiO;  Just  xxxn  1)  In  B  c  180, 
Lyonrtas,  together  with  his  son  Polvbms,  and 
Aratua  (son  of  the  famous  general  of  the  same 
nime),  was  again  appointed  sjubassador  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  who  bad  made  the  moat  friendly  ad- 
vance" to  the  AchaeauB  ,  but  the  intelligence  of 
tJie  king^*4  death  prevented  the  embassy  from  being 
s  nt  (Pol.  >iv.  7.)  In  B  c  179,  «hen  Hyper- 
batUB  was  general  of  the  leagui    ' 


oiigly  ^ 
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IS  for  the  recal  of  all  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles  without  exception.  On  this  occaaron  he  was  op- 
posed to  Callicmtea  and  Hypcrbatns ;  and.ofcourse, 
he  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dielilre  and 
suspicion  to  the  Romans.  He  adhered,  however, 
tiinily  to  the  moderate  policy  which  he  had  adopted 
from  the  first ;  and,  when  the  war  between  Borne  and 
Perseus  broke  out,  he  recommended  the  Achaeans 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  (Pol.  xivi.  1,  Ik^ 
xiviii.  3,  6.)  In  B.C.  1 63,  we  find  him  proposmg, 
in  opposition  agam  to  Callicralea  and  Hjperbatua, 

to  send  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philometor  and  . , , 

Physcnn),  who  had  asked  for  a  force,  with  Lycor- 1  the  wilb  of  AdrastuB.    He  look  port  in  tht 


the  sacred  mountain  of  Nvseion  in  Thrace,  the 
god  hunaelf  leaped  into  tfie  sea,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Thetis.  Zeus  thereupon  blinded 
the  impious  king,  who  died  soon  after,  for  he  was 
hated  by  the  immortal  gods.  (Hom.  II,  vj.  130, 
&C.)  The  punisliment  of  Lj'curgus  was  represented 
in  a  painting  in  a  temple  at  Athens.  (PauB.i. 
20,  §  20.)  The  above  Homeric  slocy  about  Ly- 
curgus  has  bsen  much  varied  by  later  poets  and 
mj'thognq>hers.  Some  say  that  Lyciirgus  expelled 
Dionyaue  from  bis  kingdom,  and  denied  his  divine 
power  ;  but  bein^  inlojicaled  with  wine,  he  first 
attempted  to  do  violence  to  his  own  mother,  and  to 
deetroy  all  the  vines  of  hia  country.  Dionysus 
then  visitsd  him  with  madness,  in  which  he  killed 
his  wife  and  son,  and  cnt  oif  one  (some  say  botli) 
of  his  legs  i  or,  accocduig  to  others,  made  away 
with  himself  (Hygjn.  Fai.  132,  342 ;  Serv.  od 
Ae«.  iii.  14.)  According  to  ApoUodorua  (iiL  B. 
f  1),  Dionysus,  on  hia  expeditions,  came  to  the 
kingdom  of  LycurguB,  but  was  expelled  ;  where- 
upon he  piinidied  the  king  with  madueas,  so  that 
he  killed  bis  son  Dryas,  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  a  vine.  When  this  waa  done,  Ly- 
curgus  recovered  his  mind  j  but  bis  country  pro- 
duced no  feuit,  and  the  oracle  declared  that  fertility 
should  not  be  restored  unices  Lycurgufi  were  killed. 
The  Edonians  therefore  tied  him,  and  led  bun  to 
mount  Pangaeum,  where  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
horses.  Diodorus  (L  20,  iiL  65)  gives  a  sort  of 
rationalistic  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  Ac- 
cording to  Sophocles  (_A>aiff.  955,  &c.),  Lycuijus 
-as  entombed  in  a  rock.     (Comp.  Ov.  TriaL  v.  3, 

2.  A  son  of  AieuB  and  Neaera,  and  a  brother  of 
Cepheus  and  Auge,  was  king   in  Arcadia,  and 
married  to  CleopSife,  Eurynome,  or  Antinoe,  by 
he  became  the  felher  rf  Ancaeus,  Epochus, 
Amphidamas,  and  Jaaus,     {ApoUod.  iii.  9.   §   I, 
&c.i  SvhdI.  ad  Jpollo«.  Riod.].  164.)     Some  also 
call  Cepheus  his  son,  and  add  another  of  the  name 
of  Jocrites.     (Apollod.  L  8.  §  2 ;  Stcph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
BorraxiSai.)     Lycurgns  killed  Areithoua  with  his 
iance,  meeting  him  in  a  narrow  valley.     He  tooh 
Lth  which  his  enemy  had  been  armed, 
t  faimaelfi  and  on  his  death  he  be- 
;   to   his   slave  Ereuthalion,  hie  sons 
having  died  before  him.     (Hom.  II.  vii.  142,  4c  ■ 
Paus.  viii.  4.  §  7.)     Hia    tomb   was  afterwards 
lOwn  at  Lepreos,     (Pans.  v.  6,  §  4.) 
3.  A  son  of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea, 
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the  Seven  ^^net  Hieties,  and  eng^ed  in  n  con- 
test with  AniphislauE,  which  waa  Hpieennli^d  on 
the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amydae  (PauB.  iii,  18.  § 
7  i  Apollod.  i.  9.  g  3).  He  jg  also  mentioned 
among  liose  whom  Asdepiua  called  to  life  ngnin 
after  their  deatii.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  3  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pglh.  iii.  96,  ad  Mirip.  Aleest.  1.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pheiea  and  PeTicljiuene,  a  brotlier 
of  Adinetns,  was  king  of  the  country  abont  Nemea, 
and  niamed  ta  £urydice  or  Amphithea,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Ophelles  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g 
14,  iii.  6.  %  4).  Hie  tomb  was  believed  to  extgt. 
in  the  grOYe  of  the  Nemean  Zeue.  (Paua.  ii,  IS. 
§3-) 

6.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodaineia,  was  killed 
by  Oenomaus.     (Paue.  vi.  21.  g  7.) 

6.  A  son  of  EuiinmnB,  a  mythiail  lepslator  of 
the  LacedaemonianB.  His  son  is  called  Eucosmus 
(Plot.  Lgc.  1),  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
ebortly  after  the  Trojan  times.  But  his  whole 
ejiistence  is  a  mere  invention  to  account  for  the 
chronological  inconsisiencies  in  the  life  of  the 
fiunans  lerielator  Lycurgus,  who  himeelf  scarcely 
belongs  to  Distory.  [See  below.]  [L.  8.] 

LYCUROUS  (AivMupTos),  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator. We  cannot  more  appropriately  begin  the 
life  of  Lycurgus  than  by  repeating  tbe  introduc- 
tory reniatk  of  Plutareh,  that  concerning  Lyeurgns 
nothing  can  be  said  for  certain,  «nce  his  genealogy, 
bis  travels,  his  death,  and  likewise  his  laws  and 
political  atnuigementB,  are  differently  told  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  Modem  critiosm  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  snch  a  sunpje  statement  of  inexlli- 
cahle  diiBculties,  but  has  removed  them  all  at  once, 
by  denying  the  real  existence  of  Lycurgus  alto- 
getlier.  However,  snch  hasty  scepticism  is  war- 
ranted neither  by  conflicting  ojid  vagne  statements, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  semi-historical  personage, 
cannot  well  be  otherwise  ;  nor  even  by  the  fact, 
that  Lycurgus  bad  a  temple  in  Spaita,  and  was 
there  worshipped  as  a  hero.  But  although  we  do 
not  deny  the  eaiilence  of  Lycurgus,  we  csnnot  pre- 
tend to  know  any  thing  for  certain  beyond  his 
iore  existence.  Hanlly  a  single  action,  or  a  single 
institution,  commonly  attribnted  to  Lycul^s,  can 
be  historically  proved  M  belong  to  him.  Of  tbe 
real  Lycurgus  we  know  almost  nothing  ;  and  the 
one  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  is  the  Ly- 
ciirgna  of  half  histsrica!  fiction.  Yet  to  his  name 
are  attached  qnestiona  of  tbe  highest  importance.  To 
him  is  atlribuled  the  framing  of  the  moat  peculiar, 
as  well  as  the  most  highly  and  nniversaily  extolled 
(Plat.  Lge.  35)  of  the  conslitntions,  which  ancient 
Greece,  like  a  fertile  soil,  brought  forth  with  won- 
derful exuberance  and  unparalleled  variety.  We 
shall  try  therefore  in  thefDllawingarticle,  I.  to  give 
an  outline  of  what  passes  for  the  life  of  Lycurgus ; 
3>  to  point  out  the  general  features  and  the  character 
of  the  Spartan  conatitation,  while  for  the  details 
we  refer  once  for  all  to  the  respective  articles  in 
tiie  IHetiosaij  of  Astiipiitks;  and  3.  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Sparlan  constitution, 

Aristotle  m^ea  Lycnrgus  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  IphiluB,  who  lived  b.  c.  884.  In  conjunction 
with  Iphitus,  Lycurgua  is  sai^  to  have  established 
the  sacred  armistice  of  Olympia,  which  prohibited 
all  wars  during  the  Olympic  festivals,  and  protected 
the  territory  of  the  Eleians  for  ever  against  sll  hos- 
tile attacks,  (MHller,  Oor.  i.  7.  §  7.)  Xeno- 
phon  iiSfts  widely  from  Aristotle  in  placing 
Lycurgus  more  than  200  years  eariier,  that  is,  at 
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the  time  of  the  Heracleida.  (Xen.  R^.  lac  t.  8.) 
Timaeus,  perhaps  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
sasumed  that  there  were  two  Lycntgi.  (Plat. 
£yc,  1.)  It  appears  from  these  discrepancies  that 
the  name  of  Lycurgus  did  not  occor  in  the  list  of 
Sparlan  kings,  which  belongs  to  the  oldest  docu- 
ments ot  Greek  bislory  (MUUer,  Dor.  i.  7.  g  3.) 
Therefore  it  is  intelligible  how  Herodotns  could 
(L  65)  call  Lycurgus  the  guardian  of  bis  nephew, 
Labotas,  the  Eurysthenid ;  whilst  Simonides 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  ij:.  4i)  calls  him  the  son  of  Pry- 
tanis,  brother  ot  Eunomns,  the  Prodid,  Diony- 
sius  (ii.  49)  makes  him  to  be  uncle  to  Eunomus  i 
and  the  common  account  (Plut.  iyo.  2  i  Ariat.  PiA. 
ii.  7.  1 !  Eplor.  op.  ami.  i.  p.  482)  the  son  of 
Eunomus,  and  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus-* 
Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  tlie  conquest  of  Laconia, 

themselves  in  a  new  poation,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
quered and  subject  population,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively rich  land,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  accom- 
modate their  old  forms  of  government  to  Iteic  new 
situation.  There  were  coi^ds  between  tbe  kings, 
who  aspired  to  tyranny,  and  the  people,  anxious 
for  democratic  raJorms.  (Arist  P<A.  v.  8.  $  4 ; 
Heracl.  Pont,  c  2  j  Pint  iyc  2.)  At  this  junc- 
ture the  king,  Potydectes,  the  brather  of  Lycurgus, 
died,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurpis  to  destroy  her  yet 
unborn  offspring  if  he  would  share  the  throne  with 
her.  Ho  seemingly  consented ;  but  when  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he  openly  prod^med 
him  king  ;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his 
guardian.  But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious 
designs,  with  which  the  opposite  party  charged 
him,  and  which  might  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  young  king,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his  celebrated  journey,  which, 
almost  like  the  wanderings  of  Heracles,  has  been 
magnified  to  a  fabulous  extent.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have  studied  the 
wise  laws  of  Minos,  and  of  his  Dorian  kinsmen. 
Thence  he  repau^d  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  de- 
rived not  less  instmctian  from  comparing  the  disso* 
lute  manners  of  the  lonians  with  the  simple  and 
honest  hardihood  of  the  Dorian  race.  Here  he  is 
sdd  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  bimselfi  or  at 
least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  introduced 
into  the  mother  country.     But  not  content  with  the 
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Herodotus  to  our  own,  and  therefore  duly  entitied 

to  eiaim  the  authorship  of  everything  the  origin  of 

ported  to  have  been  carried  by  his  curiosity  into 
Libya,  Iberia,  and  India,  and  to  have  brought  back 


to  ru^od  Lacedaemon  and  his  Spartan  warrlort 
the  phdosophj  of  tiie  gymnosophists.     '' 
less  for  critcism  to  try  to  invalidate  thes* 


Their  very  extravagance  sufficiently  pre^ 
falsehoQd.     The  return  of  Lycurgus  to  Sparia  ' 

alone  could  cure  the  growing  diseasei 
He  undertook  the  task ;  yet  before 


lann,  PiU.  Ant.  §  23,  10  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  i.  ch.  7. 
_  3;  Clinton,  J^li*.  HdL  vol.i.  pp.  140—144  ;  and 
Crete's  History  of  Gresce,-iiA, '-a.  p.  452,  *c. 
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eet  to  work  he  strengthened  himself  with  the 
thority  of  the  Ddphlc  oracle,  and  wirh  a  Btrimg 
party  of  influential  men  at  Spatta,  who  were  nV 
in  case  of  need  le  support  his  maasuna  with  th< 
arms.    The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been  earrii 
altogether  pesceahl;.     The  new  division  of  al!  tl 
land  among  the  citixene  must  have  violated  manj 
existing  interests.     Plntarch  has  preserved  a  state- 
ment, that  king  Charilaas  fled  into  the  temple  of 
Athene  Chalcioecos  ;  and  we  may  prennme  (if  the 
whole  stor;  can  he  looked  upon  as  authen^e)  Uiat 
this  was  not  from  a  mere  mistake,  as  Plutarch 
thinks^  hut  from  ne<:essity. 

Whatever  opposition  there  was,  however,  was 
overborne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  mililaiy  and 
civil,  was  remodelled.  After  Lycargua  had  oi)- 
tained  for  his  institutions  an  approving  urade  of  the 
national  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
the  people  not  to  make  an;  aUeratimis  in  his  laws 
before  his  return.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to 
finish  his  life  in  voluntarj  eiile,  in  order  that  his 
countrymen  might  ha  bound  by  them  oath  to  pre- 
serve his  constitution  inviolate  for  ever.  Where 
and  how  he  died  nobody  couM  tell.  He  vanished 
from  the  earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind 
but  his  spirit ;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  at 
Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down  to 
the  latest  times.  (Herod.  L  65 ;  Pint.  Zja  3!  i 
Ephor.  op.  Slrab.  viii.  p.  366.) 

The  Spartan  constitution  was  of  a  mixed  nature : 
the  monarchical  principle  was  represented  by  the 
kings,  the  aristocracy  by  the  senate,  And  the  de- 
mociBtical  element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  by  their  representatives,  the  epbors.  The 
question  has  therefore  arisen,  what  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  Spartan  constitution  was.  Plato 
doubts  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a  tyranny,  on 
account  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ephors,  or  a 
monarchy,  on  account  of  the  kings  ;  while,  at  other 
times,  no  state  seemed  more  demncratieal, "  although 
(he  adds)  not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  e.  a  go- 
vernment of  the  SpiiTToi,  or  beet),  is  altogether 
absurd."  (L^.  iv.  p.  713.)  So  too  Isocrates  says  in 
one  place  (p.  270 ;  comp.  p.  153,  a)  that  the  Spartans 
had  estabUshed  among  themselves  an  equal  demo- 
cracy, and  in  another  (p.  365,  a)  that  the  Spailan 
government  was  a  democracy  mjited  with  aristo- 
cracy. (Comp.Ari8tPoi.ii.  a)  Again,  Aristotle 
says  (Pol.  iv.  9)  "  that  the  test  of  a  well  niiiei 
constitution  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  name :  thus 
the  Spartan  constitution  is  sometimes  called  a  de- 
moctaoy,  becauae  the  rich  and  poor  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  education,  dress,  and  food  ; 
and  bacauae  the  people  have  a  share  in  the  two 
highest  offices,  by  electmg  tlie  one,  and  being 
eligible  to  the  other ;  sometimes,  an  oligarchy,  be- 
cause it  has  many  oligarchical  institutions,  such  as 
tliat  none  of  the  magistrates  are  chosen  by  lot,  and 
that  a  few  persons  nave  power  to  pass  sentence  of 
banishment  and  death."  It  is  evident  that  the 
royal  prerogatives  were  on  the  decline  during  the 


whole  of  the 


e  can  follow,  the 
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divided  between  two  persons,  and  was  consequentiy 
weak.  The  kings  had  originally  to  perform  the 
common  fiinitions  of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age. 
They  were  high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war; 
but  it!  all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  course 
of  time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges  tJiey 
retained  only  a  particular  branch  of  jurisdiction, 
that  referring  to  the  succesuon  of  proper^.    As 
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illtapy  commanders    they    were  restricted 
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id  by  commissioners  sent  by  the  b 

hapa,  because  least  obnoxious.  In  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great 
honours,  both  during  then:  life  and  after  their  death, 
which  at  Sparta  might  almost  be  thought  eitiava- 
gant  Still  the  principle  of  monarchy  was  very 
weak  among  the  Spartans,  although  tiieir  lite  re- 
sembled more  that  of  the  camp  than  that  of  a  town. 
Military  obedience  was  tiowhere  ao  etrictiy  enforced 
as  at  Sparta,  but  nowhere  was  the  commander  him- 
self so  mucli  restricted  by  law  and  custom. 

It  is  more  diiHcult  to  decide  whether  the  aristo. 
cratical  or  the  democratital  element  prevailed. 
The  powers  of  the  senate  were  very  important; 
they  had  the  right  of  originating  aud  discussing  all 
measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  popular  assembly  ;  the  management  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
administration  was  entrusted  to  them  (Isocr.  Pan, 
p.  265,  ftj  Dionys.  !L  U;  Pans.  iii.  II.  g  2; 
Aeschin.  in  7iu«.  p.  36.  86) ;  they  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ephors,  to  watch  over  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws .  and  institutions  ;  and  they 
were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases,  without  being 
bound  by  any  written  code.     For  all  this  they 

....  M>     holding  their  office  for  life,  a 

Aristotle  {PoL  ii.  6,  §  17) 

h  11  th  p  wers,  the  elders  formed  no 
era  Th  y  were  not  chosen  either  for 
ahhcaa  noble  birth.   The  senate 

to  lb  p  res  citizen,  who,  during  60 
years,  hdb  n  bdntothe  laws  and  zedous 
in  th  perf  nuance  h  duties.  (Arist.  PoL  ii. 
6.  §  6  T  rann  ca  habits  are  not  acquired  at 
siu;h  an  ag  d  afte  uch  a  life ;  party  ^irit 
cann        ju      b  a       se  corporation,  sepatnled 

from    h      es  h        mmunity  by  peculiar  in- 

tere  ts.  Thus  Spar  a,  duriug  its  better  daye, 
the  m  n  an  n  to  racy  were  wanting.  The 
equal  division  of  property  was  alone  sufficient  to 
prevent  it.  The  only  aristocracy  was  one  of  merit 
and  personal  influence,  such  as  will  and  must 

There  are  mentioned,  however,  a  class  of  citizens 
called  the  equals,  or  peere  ("O^ioi)  (Xen.  ffe/i 
iiL  S,  §  4,  &c.;  de  Hep.  Laced,  x.  4,  with  the 
note  of  Haase},  who  may  appear  to  have  foimed  an 
exclusive  body,  possessed  of  peculiar  privileges. 
But  these  "o^ioi  must  be  regarded  as  those  Spar- 
tans who  had  not  sufiered  a  diminution  of  their 
pohtical  rights,  who  were  not  iioiiilmfs  or  Stiupi, 
as  such  dtiaena  were  called  at  Athens  ;  afterwards 
the  word  was  used  in  contradistinction 
ancipated  slaves,  who  were  not  admitted 
(0  all  the  civil  privileges  of  the  genuine  Spartans. 
These  eq^uala  perhaps  formed  ako  the  lesser  as- 
sembly mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  3,  S.  ^ 
Umpi  iBKAijo-fo)  (see  Wachsmuth,  ff^len.  AUerlh. 
g  55,  p.  464;  Hermann,  g  38)  j  but  were  by  no 
means  an  aristocratical  body. 

"'le  mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of 
Doric  descent,  Ibrmed  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state.  From  them  emanated  all  particular 
delegated  authority,  except  that  of  the  kings,  which 
indeed  was  theoretically  based  on  what  may  be 
called  divine  right,  but,  aa  we  have  seen,  derived 
strength  in  every  particular  part   from  tlie 

sent  ^  the  people.  The  popular  assembly  con- 
3j  2 
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Hsted  of  erery  Sparlan  of  30  years  of  BgB,  nnd  of 
iinblemiahed  character  ;  only  those  were  excluded 
who  had  not  the  means  of  conWibu^ng  theic  por^on 
to  the  flyBBilia.  (Arisl.  Fol.  ii.  7,  i.)  They 
met  at  stated  times,  to  dedde  an  all  important 
questions  bruuglit  befbie  Ihem,  after  a  previoua  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate.  They  liad  no  right  of 
amendment,  but  only  that  of  umple  approval  ot 
rejection,  which  waa  given  in  the  rodiat  form  pot- 
able, by  slanting.  A  law  of  the  kings,  Theo- 
pomjHis  and  Polydorus,  dmdog  the  firaC  Messenian 
nm,  modified  the  conslltutianal  power  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  esoct 
meaning  of  the  old  law  preserved  by  Plutarch, 
which  regulated  this  point.  (P]ut.£^6.)  It  seems 
to  havo  authorised  the  magistrates  to  refuse  any 
amendments  being  made  by  the  people,  so  that  if 
this  right  existed  before  by  law  or  castom,  it  was 
now  abolished ;  or  if  it  had  been  illegally  assumed, 
it  was  again  suppressed.  The  want  of  this  right 
shows  that  the  Spartan  democracy  waa  moderate 
as'well  as  its  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  for  the 
right  of  amendment,  enjoyed  by  a  popular  assembly 


Atheni 


is  almost 


iesaed  that  the  sovereign  people  of  Sparta  had 
neither  frequent  nor  very  imporlant  occ^ona  for 
directly  eier^ng  (heir  sovereign  power.  Their 
chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it ;  therefore 
^e  importance  of  the  ephors,  who  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  papular  clement  of  the  cimstitu- 
tion,  rose  so  high,  m  proportion  as  the  kings  lost 
their  ancient  prerogatives.  The  ephore  answer  in 
erery  chataiiteiiatic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes 
of  the  people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity 
and  insignifinince,  and  at  the  end  they  had  en- 
grossed the  whole  power  of  the  state,  although  ihey 
were  not  immediately  connected  with  military 
command.  Their  institution  is  variously  attribnted 
to  Lycutgus  (Hoiod.  i  6S)  and  Theopompns  (Flut. 
Zjw.  7),  wto  is  said  to  have  bad  in  view  the  per- 
petaatien  of  monarchy,  through  tiie  diminution  of 
its  rights.  The  ephne  were  ^cicnt  officers  Ibi:  the 
regnlatioR  of  police  and  minor  law-suite-  It  is 
sigiiiGcant  that  their  ei^n  is  ascribed  to  Theo- 
pompus,  who  diminished  the  power  of  the  popular 
assembly.  Cons^uently,  aa  the  people  in  a  body 
withdrew  more  mi   mare  from  the  immediate 

in  thdr  representatives,  the  ephors,  who,  tn  t-ehalf 
of  the  people,  now  tend  to  the  kings  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  receive  from  them  the  oatii  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  They  rise  paramount  to  kings 
imd  pee]Je,  and  acquire  a  censorial,  inquisitorial,  and 
jndicial  power,  which  authorises  Uiem,  either  sum- 
marily to  impose  fines  on  the  magistrates,  and  even 
kings,  or  to  suspend  their  functions,  or  ta  impeach 
and  arrest  them,  and  bring  them  to  trial  before 
tiiemselves  and  the  senate.     On  account  of  this 

was  tyrannical,  and  justly  so  ;  lor  they  exercised 
tile  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  who  were  in 
theroselTCS  the  source  of  all  law. 

It  may,  surprise  us,  that  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, which  contained  such  a  strong  democratic^ 
clement,  was  always  looked  upon  in  Greece  as  the 
model  of  a  perfect  aristocracy,  and  that  Sparta  in- 
Tariably  throughout  the  whole  history  of  her  in- 

Bgainsl  the  aggresMons  of  democracy.  She  always 
took  the  lead  of  the  aristocratical,  as. Athens  did  of 
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the  democratical  party.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
Dorians  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Sparlane, 
considered  good  order  («^o^i)  as  the  first  requi- 
site in  the  state.  (MUller,  Dor.  m.  I.  ^  1.  ID-) 
They  preferred  order,  even  coupled  with  suppres- 
sion, to  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  Spartan 
willingly  yielded  during  his  whole  life,  and  in 
every  situation,  to  military  discipline,  and  sub- 
mitted unconditionally  to  eatablished  authority. 
MUller  says  {I.  c)  "  the  Doric  stale  was  a  body  of 
men  acknowledging  one  strict  principle  of  order 
and  one  unalterable  rule  of  maimers ;  and  so  suh- 
jeclitig  themselves  to  this  system,  that  scarcely  ony- 

infiuenced  and  regulated  by  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples.^ And  this  was  not  an  unaccountable  lancy, 
a  predilection,  a  favourite  pursuit ;  but  on  it  was 
based  the  security  of  the  whole  Spartan  common- 
wealth. The  Spartans  were  a  small  number  of 
lords  among  a  tenfohl  horde  of  slaves  and  subjects. 
To  maintain  this  position,  every  feature  in  the  con- 
stitution, down  to  the  minntost  detail,  was  calcu- 
lated. (Thuc  iv.  3 ;  Arneld,  Second  Appendix  to 
his  Thucydides.) 

With  reference  to  their  subjects,  the  few  Spar- 
tans formed  a  most  decided  aristocracy ;  and  to 
imuntmn  their  dominion,  they  had  to  preserve  order 
and  concord  among  tiiemselves.  Nothing  was  so 
dangerous  as  a  turbulent  popular  assembly,  nothing 
could  tempt  so  much  either  the  subject  popidatian  to 
aspire  to  eq^uality,  or  a  demagogue  to  procure  it  for 
them,  and  thus  to  acquire  tyrannical  power  for 
himselt  In  the  relative  pnsition  of  the  Sparlana 
to  their  subjects,  we  discover  the  key  to  all  their 
institutions  and  habits ;  the  whole  of  their  history 
was  formed  by  this  single  circumslanee. 

When  the  Dorians  Md  conquered  Peloponnesus, 
they  appear  to  have  granted  at  first  mild  conditions 
to  tlie  conquered  inhabitants,  which  in  Argolis, 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Messenia  allowed  h    ' 
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of  ti 


(ISO, 


ti'oHofi. 


;  Arnold,  2nd  append,  to  Thucyd.  p.  641  ; 
MiilL  Z>oi-.  iv.  4,  §3.)  But  in  Sparta  this  partial 
equality  of  rights  was  soon  overtiitDwn.  Part  of 
tile  old  Achaeana,  under  the  name  of  perioii^,  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  but 
they  lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  rent  for  the  land  that  was  left  them. 
They  were  sabjcct  to  Spartan  magistrates,  and 
compelled  to  serve  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  by  the 
side  of  the  Spartans,  in  wars  which  did  not  concern 
them.  But  sdli  they  might  be  considered  fertunate 
in  comparison  with  the  Helots,  for  their  want  of 
political  rights  was  compensated  to  some  extent  by 
greater  individual  liberty  than  even  the  Spartans 
enjoyed.  {MUll.  Dor.  iii.  3.)  Those,  however, 
of  the  old  inhabitants  who  had  through  obstinate 

were  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  slavery,  dilierent 
from  that  of  the  sUves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
more  Bunilai  to  the  viltanage  of  the  feudal  ages. 
They  were  allotted  together  with  patches  of  land, 
to  which  they  were  bound,  to  individual  members 
of  tiia  ruling  class.  They  tilled  the  land,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  paid  a  fixed  rent  to 
tiieir  maaters,  not  as  the  perioici  to  the  stale  (Plat. 
L^.  8)  ;  they  fbElowed  the  SpHxlans  as  light-armed 
soldiers  in  war,  and  were  in  every  respect  regarded 
as  the  ever  av^lable  property  of  the  citizens,  who 
threugh.  the.  labour  of  their  bondsmen  were  enabled 
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to  indulge  in  nulimited  leisure  (hemselvea.  But 
the  number  of  these  miserable  creatuies  was  largo. 
{MBIl.  Dor.  iiL  3,  g  6.)  At  Plalaeae  every  Spattan 
waa  aoxiinpar.ied  by  eeven  Helots  ;  and  they  were 
by  no  means  so  djflerent  in  race,  language,  and 


>mp[ishments,  either  froi 


□other 


e  the  slaves  of  Athena  or 
Konie,  bought  from  vaiiona  barbaniaa  conntiies, 
motley  mass,  that  waa  easily  kept  down.  Sue 
slaves  were  vecy  rara  Bt  Sparta.  (Mull.  Dor.  ii: 
3.  §  2.)  The  Helots  assumed  the  appearance  of 
regular  class  in  the  state,  and  became  both  useful 
nud  formidable  to  tbeii  masters :  their  moral  claims 
for  enfranchisement  wets  inucli  stranger  than  those 
of  the  Athenian  slaves.    The  resistance  of  tbeii 

equtse  o!  time,  and  ia  the  same  proporiiou  the  in- 
juatiea  of  theii  degraded  slate  became  more  and 
more  flagrant   and   insupportable ;    therefore   the 
Helots  yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedience  so  ' 
as  it  could  be  enforced.      They  kept  a  vigi 
look.out  for  the  misfcrtunea  of  their  masters, 
ready  to  shake  off  their' yoke,  and  wnuld  gladly 
"  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Spanana  raw,"  Hence 
we  hear  of  constant  revolta  or  att«npls  at  revolt 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  and  of  all  possibli 
devicea  Jbr  keeping  them  down  on  the  side  of  th( 
ojmreBSors.     No  cruelly  was  too  flagrant  or  toi 

advert  to  the  hateful  mypteia,  an  instiCutian  wbicl 
authorised  aelect  bands  of  Spartan  youths  to  range 
the  country  in  all  directions  armed  with  daggers, 
and  secretly  to  despatch  those  of  the  Helots  who 
gave  umbrage  to  their  masters.  (See  Did.  of  AiA 
I.  V.)  But  when  this  q^uiet  massacre  worked  tea 
dow,  wholesale  slaughters  were  resorted  to.  Thu- 
cydides  '(iv.  8Q)  relates  an  act  of  tyranny,  the 
snorinity  of  which  is  increased  by  Me  mystery 
Chat  surrounds  it,  By  a  promise  of  mannmisMon, 
the  most  impatient  and  dangerous  of  l}ie  Helots 
were  induced  to  come  forward  to  clum  this  high 
rewaid  for  their  former  services  in  war,  and  then 
were  all  secretly  despatched,  about  2000  in  number. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  beincus  cowardly  crime,  it 
is  dificalt  to  be  persuaded  by  Miiller,  who  (Dor. 
in.  3.  i  3)  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  slavery 
of  the  HiJots  was  &r  milder  than  it  is  represented. 
If  it  had  bcMi,  it  would  have  been  borne  more 
patiently.  But  after  the  great  earthquake  in  B.  c 
465  we  find  that  the  Messenian  Helots  took  advan- 
Ugn  of  the  confusion  at  Sparta,  seized  upon  the 
towns  of  Thuria  and  Aethaea,  and  fortified  Ithome, 
where  they  long  held  out  i^nst  all  the  power  of 
Sparta.  (Thuc  i.  100.)  After  the  taking  of  Pylos, 
when  the  Spailans  and  Athenians  concluded  an 
alliance  for  fifty  years,  it  was  a^pulated  that  if  the 
Helots  should  revolt,  the  Athenians  should  assist 
the  Spartans  with  aU  their  forces.  (Comp.  Thuc 
i.ll8,T.14,23i  Anet.Pol.  ii.e.gS.)  Similar 
apprehensionB  often  occur  in  afiCT-times.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctia,  many  of  the  Perjoici  and  all 
the  Helota  revolted  to  the  TheVane.  They  hept 
up  this  eharecter  to  the  very  last,  when  they  joined 
the  Romaua  in  the  war,  which  ex^ngoished  the 
independence  of  Sparta. 

Ilisunneceasarytogomucbinfodetvl.  Enough 
has  been  said  (o  show,  that  as  long  as  SpeRa  was 
determined  to  maintain  her  tyrannical  ascendancy 
over  her  subject  population,  all  her  institutions 
must  have  united  to  accomplish  this  one  end.  And 
euch,  indeed,  was  the  case.     In  the  first  pLics  we 


i  wonder  no  more  at  the  co-esisleme  of  the 


and  democracy,  which,  although  va  . 
in  tlieir  relative  positions,  were  on  the  ivhole  pre- 
served as  integral  parts  of  the  constitution,  none 
being  entirely  crushed  by  the  other  ;  and  therHbra 
caused  the  discrepancy  of  the  ancients  in  callmg 
the  Spartan  constitution  either  a  monarchy,  or  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  It  was  the  iear  of 
their  common  enemy  that  kept  all  those  imani- 
mously  together,  who  were  mtihin  the  precincts  of 
the  privileged  class.  The  same  fbrbearancs  was 
shown  in  Sparta  by  the  people,  who  cojiatitulionally 
possessed  the  sovereign  power,  as  that  which  we 
see  existing  in  Rome  for  a  long  period  after  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  had  unlimited  power  in  en- 
acting and  abolishing  laws.  As  in  Rome  it  waa 
the  danger  of  fiireign  ware  which  induced  the  people 
to  resign  into  the  hands  of  a  select  body,  the  senate, 
that  prerogative  which  they  constitutionally  pos- 
sessed, BO  at  Sparta  the  assembly  of  the  people 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  immediate  ezaraise 
of  all  the  powers  it  m^ht  have  assumed,  because 
they  saw  that  they  must,  and  that  they  could  with 
safety  entrust  the  management  of  public  aftairs  to 
a  few  men  who  were  themselves  as  much  interested 
as  the  whole  people  in  supporting  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  In  comparison  widi  these  auhjects,  indeed, 
eveiy  Spartan  waa  a  noble,  and  thus  the  Spartan 
constitution  might  on  this  account  be  termed  an 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  early  Roman 
republic  Arnold,  in  his  2nd  Appendix  to  his 
Thucydidea,  conadera  this  tUe  ground  on  which 
the  Spartan  govenunent  was  looked  upon  in  Greece 
as  the  model  aristocracy,  and  always  took  the  lead 
of  the  aristocratical  og^nst  the  democroticol  party. 
But  G.  C.  Lewis  (in  the  Ph3oL  Mas.  vol.  ii.  ^.  56, 
&c}  has  satisfactorily  refuted  this  supposition, 
and  shown  that  the  condition  of  slaves  and  perioiu 
never  came  into  couHdemtion  mth  andent  poUti- 
ciana  in  determining  the  nature  of  a  govenunent, 
but  that  only  the  body  police  which  comprised 
the  citizens  of  full  right,  was  takeu  notice  of. 
Thus,  Plato  says,  that  Sparta  was  an  aristocracy, 
'  'ly  reason  of  the  perioici,  but  of  the  gerontes : 
when  he,  Isocratea,  and  othets,  call  it  demo- 
!,  they  allude  to  the  power  of  the  whole 
Spartan  oi^er  jn  making  htws  and  in  electing 
magistrates,  to  the  e^uaUty  of  education,  to  the 
public  tables,  &&,  which  are  democratical  institu- 
tions in  relation  to  the  body  of  Spartans,  though 
they  were  aristocratical  in  remieet  of  the  perioici 
and  helots  {PMl.  Mas.  vol  ii.  p.  BO).  This  is 
true  ;  tint  nevertheless  It  was  their  dominion 
ieir  subjects,  which  fbstered  originally  among 
the  Spartans  that  predilection  for  aristocratical  in- 
■  ■  'ions  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  because  they 
accustomed  to  consider  them  as  the  support 
del  and  quiet,  in  opposltien  to  the  resuess 
spirit  of  democracy. 

If  we  go  more  into  the  deldls  of  the  institutions 
of  Sparta,  we  lind  in  the  military  aspect  of  the 
ivhole  body  of  citiaena,  or  rather  soldiers,  another 
itriking  result  of  this  operative  cause  at  the  bottom 
if  the  whole  potitic4  system.  The  Spartans  formed, 
IS  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in  an  enemy's 
MUiitry,  their  city  was  a  camp,  every  man  a  soldier, 
md  very  properly  called  ifitppoirpos  from  bis  seven- 
teenth to  his  sixtieth  year.  The  peaceful  life  in 
ty  was  subjected  to  more  restrants  and  hard- 
than  the  life  daring  a  real  campidgn,  fbf  On 
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mililiiry  inelitulions  of  Sparta  were  not  Inlendea 
Id  enable  her  to  mnke  fbieign  conquests,  but  to 
iiiahitain  thoaa  she  had  already  made,  Sparta, 
although  eanstantly  at  war,  made  no  couquests 
after  the  subjection  of  Messenia  ;  all  her  wars 
may  be  ealled  defensive  waj's,  for  their  object  was 

head  of  the  Hellenic  lace. 

In  an  army  nothing  can  be  of  higher  impartajice 
thui  subordination.  Hence  it  wns  the  pride  of 
the  Spartans,  as  king  Archidamua  (Iiocrat.  §  Rl,  p. 
133,  Steph.)  said,  »  that  they  encelled  in  Greece, 
not  through  the  size  of  their  city,  nor  through  the 
nomber  of  their  wtiiens,  but  bemuse  they-lived 
like  a  well-disciplined  army,  and  yielded  a  willing 
obedience  to  tlieir  magiBlratea."  We  have  seen 
already  that  these  magistrstes,  and  the  ephors  of 
later  times  in  particular,  were  entrusted  with  »ery 
eitensive  power.  They  resembled  loss  consuls  or 
tribunes,  than  dictators,  chosen  in  time  of  need 
and  danger. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  goierument  of 
Sparta  was  the  escesMve  degree  to  which  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state  was  cairied,  a  piactica  never 
realised  to  such  an  eitent  in  any  other  goiemment, 
before  or  after,  except  in  the  ideal  states  of  Plato  and 
other  philosophers.  In  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
such  as  England,  people  know  not  from  eipecicnce 

absolute  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  where  people 
complin  that  the  state  meddles  with  everything, 
nothing  short  at  a  revolution  would  immediat^v 
follow  the  attempt  at  an  introduction  of  Rnylhing 
only  distantly  similar  to  tho  state-intorference  of 
Sparta.  The  whole  mode  of  viewing  things  at 
present  is  different,  nay  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  then.  We  maintain  that  the  state  eiists  for 
the  sake  of  its  individual  citizens  ;  at  Sparta,  the 
citizen  only  existed  for  the  state,— he  had  no  inte- 
rest but  the  state's,  no  will,  no  property,  hut  that 
of  the  state.  Henca  the  extrsordinary  feature  in 
SparlB,  tliat  not  only  equality,  hut  even  community 
of  pn>perty,  existed  to  an  extent  which  is  unequalled 
in  any  other  age  or  country.  Modem  politicians 
dread  nothing  more  than  Iha  spreading  of  com- 
munism or  eccialism.  In  Sparta  it  was  laid  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  all 
citizens  were  entitied  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
y  of  the  common  property.     We  know  Uiat 
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nent;  and  even  all  the  vigilance  and 
severity  of  Sparta  was  unable  to  prevent  in  course 
of  time  the  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few 
hands ;  but  that  it  could  at  ail  exist  there  to  a 
certain  degree  for  a  long  period,  can  again  only  be 
accounted  for  by  tlie  existence  of  the  same  cause 


IS  devised  for  secndng  to  the  com- 
monwealth alarge  number  of  citizens  and  soldiers, 
free  from  the  toils  and  labours  for  their  sustenance, 
and  able  to  devote  their  ^hole  thne  to  warlike  ex- 
ercises, in  order  so  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioid  and  helots  ;  and  on  the 
other  Iiand,  it  was  the  tells  and  laboure  of  the  pe- 
rioici  and  helots  which  alone  could  supply  the  state 
with  a  stock  of  property  aieilable  for  an  equal  dis- 
tribution among  the  dtizens.  Where  no  such 
subject  population  existed,  it  would  have  been  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  introduce  the  Spartan  ceneti- 
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hut  warriors.  Therefore  not  only  all  mechanical 
labour  was  thought  to  degrade  them,  and  only  to 
become  tiieir  slaves  ;  net  only  was  husbandry,  the 
ptide  of  the  noblest  Romans,  despised  and  neg- 
lected, trade  and  manufactures  kept  off  like  a  con. 
taglous  disease,  all  intercourse  will)  foreign  nations 
prevented,  or  at  least  impeded,  by  laws  prohibiting 
Spartans  to  travel  and  foreigners  to  come  to  La- 
conia,  and  by  the  still  more  efiectivo  means  of  the 
iron  money ;  but  also  the  nobler  arts  and  sciences, 
whicb  might  have  adorned  and  sweetened  the 
leisure  of  the  camp,  as  the  lyre  soothed  tlie  grief  of 
Achilles,  were  so  etfoctually  stifled,  that  Sparta  is  a 
blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Greece,  and  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  in- 
struction and  enjoyment  of  mankind.  What  little 
trade  and  art  there  was  in  Laconia  was  left  to  the 
care  of  an  oppressed  race,  the  Lacedaemonian  pit>- 
vincials,  who  received  little  or  no  encouragement 
from  Sparta,  and  never  rose  to  any  distinction. 

But  the  sort  of  stale  interference  which  is  the 
most  repulsive  to  our  feelings,  end  the  most  objec- 
tionable on  moral  and  f  oliUcal  grounds,  was  that 

which  forms  the  basis  of  every  state,  the  family. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  munl^n  their  snpe. 
riptiCy,  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  keep  up  their 
numbers  ;  even  the  most  heroic  valour  and  the  best 
oi^aniaation  of  military  diEcipline  would  tail  to 
perpetuate  the  subjection  of  the  Helots,  if  tbese 
should  ever  outnumber  their  lords  too  dlspropo> 
tionably.  We  have  seen  that,  to  prevent  this,  by 
thinning  their  ranks,  the  most  barbarous  and  ini- 
quitous policy  was  pursued.     But  even  this  was 

fiir  raising  the  number  of  citizens  as  well  as  lowei^ 
ing  that  of  the  slaves.  Sparta  seems  never  to  have 
suffered  Irom  a  dread  of  over  population.  It  is 
the  &te  of  all  close  corporations,  which  admit  no 
new  element  from  without,  to  decrease  more  and 
more  in  number,  as,  for  instance,  the  body  of  the 
patricians  in  Rome. 

The  Spartans  were  particularly  jealous  of  their 
political  franchise,  and  consequentiy  their  numbers 
rapidly  dimini^ed.  In  her  better  days  Sparta 
mustered  fi™a  8000  to  10,000  heavy-armed  men 
(Herod.  viL  234  ;  AaatPoLii.  6.12);  but  in  tiie 
days  of  Aristotie  this  ntunbei  had  sunk  to  1000 
{Aiist.  PaL  a.  6.  §11}  I  and  king  Agis,  whsn  he 
attempted  his  reform,  foiind  only  700.  (Plut.  Agis, 
early  as  the  time  of  Lyctu^s 
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is  ascribed  a  law  whicb  rewarded  a  fother  of 
I  children  with  release  from  military  service,  and 
>f  fonr  children  with  freedom  from  all  duties 
a  stste.  (Arist  FoL  ii.  6,  13.  Comp.,  how- 
ever, Manso,^iaWa,i.l,  p.  tZ8,wba  doubts  whether 
'Jiis  was  a  taw  of  Lycurgus.)  But  the  mere  peraoa 
if  a  dtizen  was  of  litde  use  to  the  community.  In 
irder  to  be  of  efficient  service,  he  must  have  a 
strong  healthy  body,  suflicient  preperty  in  land  and 
slaves  to  enable  liim  to  live  as  a  soldier,  and  he 
ftuat,  moreover,  be  trained  in  the  regular  school  of 
Spartan  state  edocation,  which  alone  could  form 
the  true  Spartan  citizen.  From  these  causes  are 
derived  the  laws  regulating  mariiage,  the  sncces- 
tion  of  property  and  education.  Every  Spartan 
Lvas  bound  to  marry,  in  order  to  give  citizens  to  the 
ttato ;  and  ho  miiat  marry  neimer  too  early  nor 
;on  late,  nor  an  unsuitable  woman.  (Mlill.  Air. 
v.  4.  §3.)  ThekingArchidamus,  for  instance,  was 
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fTned  becaose  he  muried  a  alioct  ' 
Eiiaeat.2),  from  wbam  do  kings,  but  only  kinglings 
(dacrfXiOKoi),  could  be  eipecled.     To  tie  mafr' 
moiiial  alliance  bo  liHiie  fianctity  was  atiBched  ft 
its  own  sake,  that  it  was  sacriiiced  without  scruple 
tn  raaxims  of  state  policy  or  priyate  eipadiency 
(Plat.ijo.16!  comp.Polyb.  in  Mai's  A^ou.  CWt 
Vel.  Scriplor.  ii.  p.  881.) ;  a  reguliu:  fiunily  life 
rendered  impossible  by  the  husband's  continual  ab- 
sence from  hums,  eithec  in  the  gyninasia,  or  at  t' 
cliase,  or  at  the  Syssitia  and  Leschae.    Worn 
were  excluded  from  the  common  meaJa  of  the  mi 
It  was  considered  disreputable  for  the  husband 
he  seen  much  in  the  company  of  his  wife  (Xen. 
Hep.  Las.  i.  5) ;  his  whole  existence  was  engross 
by  ilia  public  duties.     The  cliief  and  only  object  of 
marriage  was  the  procreation  of  a  healthy  offepting 
to  supply  (he  Slate  with  good  citizens.     Heni 


utfeelings,  w 
authorised  a  weak  or  old  husband  to  a^mit  a  strong 
man  to  his  mattimonial  rights ;  or  those  which 
provided  a  widow,  who  had  not  yet  any  children, 
to  supply  her  hushand's  place  with  a  man  (prolia- 
bty  a  slave),  and  lo  produce  heirs  and  successors  ta 
the  dseeasei  (Xen.  flep.  Lac  i  6 ;  MQlL  Dor.  B. 
10.^  4).  Tn  Sparta  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
magnanimity  that,  when  Leonidas  was  sent  to 
Thermopylae,  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  wife,  Gorgo, 
the  maxim, "  Mairy  nobly,  and  produce  a  noble 
offspring"  (Plul.  de  Herod.  Mal^  32,  p.  321, 
Lae.  ApophlA.  p.  216,  ft.  p.  3&5);  and  when  Acro- 
latus  had  fiiughl  bravely  in  the  war  i^nsl  Pyc- 
rhus,  the  women  followed  him  through  the  town  t 
and  some  of  the  older  ones  shouted  after  him; 
"Go,  Acrolatus,  enjoy  yourself  with  Chdidonis, 
and  begat  Talianl  sons  for  Sparta."  (Pint.  I^rrh. 
28.) 

We  cannot  blame  the  SpMtans  so  much  for  the 
laws  which  disposed  of  the  hands  of  heiresses 
without  in  the  least  taking  notice  of  tfieir  individual 
inclinations.  The  laws  re^ 
pretty  nearly  alike  in  most  ancient  Greek  states, 
as  every  where  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
fiunilies  and  properties  WW  considered  of  primary 
importance  to  the  welfeis  of  the  slate.  Hence  i 
S^rarta  the  next  in  kin  had  a  right  and-  was  boun 
to  marry  an  heiress,  and  to^coutinae  her  father' 
family.    (MiiU.DOT-.iii.  10.  §1.) 

But  that  branch  of  social  life  in  which  Sparta 
stood  most  aloof  &om  the  rest  of  Greece  and  the 
worki  was  the  education  of  her  citizens,  young  and 
old  i  for  the  education  of  the  Spartan  was  not 
confined  to  his  youth, but  extended  nearly  throngh- 
out  his  whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or,  as  they  were 
called  at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  edueatiorud  histituCion  ;  for  at 
these  meals  subjects  of  general  interest  were  dis- 
cussed and  political  questions  detiated,  so  that  they 
were  not  a  bad  school  in  politics  and  laws  for  the 
citizens.  The  discussions  on  these  occoBions  may 
hsTfl  been  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  alence 
that  was  unposed  on  the  popular  assembly  j  they 
may  to  some  extent  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  Roman  contiones,  and  of  the  public  press  of 
our  days.  And  tliey  were  the  more  efficient  for 
siu:h  purposes,  as  ftiends  and  relations  generally, 
lo  the  number  of  fifteen,  formed  companies  for 
dining  together  at  one  table,  into  which  companies 
fresh  members  were  oiily  admitted  by  unanimous 
election.'  These  tTaiplai  (aa  they  were  called  by 
the  Dorians  ui  Crete)  formed  a  sort- of  elementuy 
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division  of  the  atm^,  and  a  political  body,  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  fi^endship  and  mutual 
esteem.  The  youths  and  boys  ased  to  eat  se- 
parately &om  the  men  in  their  own  divisions.  Foe 
a  concise  view  of  the  Spartan  system  of  education 
see  Thirlwall's  Bijt  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  327. 

The  organisation  of  the  Spartan  army,  the  clinia:c 
of  nil  their  political  institutions  and  social  ansnge- 
ments,  which  we  have  now  reviewed,  is  treated  of 
in  the  Diet  of  Ant.,  so  that  w8  can  here  dispense 
with  a  repetition  of  its  details.  It  was  more  perfect 
than  any  other  in  fireoce.  and  procured  to  Spalta 
an  authority  among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  which 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  her  bitterest  enemies  could 
not  but  acknowledge.  As  long  as  Sparta  could 
supply  her  armies  with  a  sufficient  number  ql 
genuine  Spartan  citizens  they  were  invincible  ;  but 
the  decline  of  her  free  population  necessarily  drew 
after  it  that  of  her  military  strength,  and  after  the 
days  of  Leuctia  and  Mantineia  she  never  rose  to 
that  eminence  she  had  proudly  occupied  after  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  or  Aegos-potamL 

We  now  return  to  the  more  imm^jate  subject 
)f  this  article,  and  inquire  how  (si  the  framing  of 
.he  constitution  of  Sparta  must  be  attributed  \o 
Lycawis.  This  mquiry  is  not  a  nselesa  speculation, 
'"It  will  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  cha- 
i:ter  of  that  extraordinary  politick  oij;anisation, 
I  WB  shall  have  to  determine  whetlier  it  was  a 
lontaneons  result  of  the  Dorian  character  and  the 
wuliar  circomstancea  of  tha  Spartan  Dorians,  or 
helher  it  was  stamped  upon  them  by  the  hand  of 
superior  genius,  without  whose  Interference  the 
urse  of  political  development  would  have  run  in 
difierent  direction. 

We  hnve  stud  already  that  the  ancients  were 
lanunoui  in  regarding  Lycuigus  not  only  as  a 
real  historical  person,  but  also  as  the  originator  of 
all  the  instltutians  of  Sparta.  Bnt  their  testhnony 
in  this  respect  proves  too  much.  One  need  only 
read  Xenophon's  little  work,  De  B^mUiai  Laca- 
daemonioram,  in  order  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
ascribing  every  thing  to  the  lawgiver.  According 
to  this  view,  tiie  Spartans  must  have  lived  before 
Lycurgus  without  all  iaw,  custom,  and  government, 
which  we  know  is  not  true,  and  cannot  bo  true,  or, 
what  would  be  more  wonderful  still,  Lycuigna  had 
the  power  of  sweeping  away  every  ancient  custom, 
and  supplanting  it  by  a  whole  system  of  new 
foreign  regulations.     To  adduce  a  few  instances  of 

of  the  popular  assembly,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ly- 
cuigus  (Flut  I^.  6),  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  an  assembly  ot  the  people  eiisted  in  Sparta 
&om  the  first,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Greek  states, 
even  in  the  heroic  ages.  A  stiil  more  essentia! 
part  of  every  Greek  commonwealth  was  the  council 
"  elders,  and  yet  this  also  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgua. 
'luL  Zjic.  S.)  But  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  say 
at  Lycnrgus  aboli^ed  gold  and  silver  money, 
and  enacted  that  iron  shoidd  he  the  only  currency. 
The  fii^t  money  in  Greece  was  coined  about  the 
eighth  Olympiad  by  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Ai^oa, 
(MUIL  Aegis^ica,  p.  57-)  This  was  sdver  moneir. 
Gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Asia.  The  Spartan 

to  gild  the  fbce  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Thomax, 

■  lo  Croesus  lo  buy  it^    (Herod,  i.  69.)    A 

istake  is  made  when  the  institution  of 

the  ephors  is  ascribed  to  Lycuipis.      (Herod,  i. 

66;Xea,deSm,Laiied.B.l3.)    Olhei  accounts 
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mention  the  king  TheoporapUB  as  the  author  of 
this  magistracy.  (Plut  J^jk;  7;  Arisl.  Pol.  v.  9.) 
Bui  neither  of  the  two  stnlemeiita  ia  correct.  The 
nfhce  of  ephoTS  was  cammon  to  seveial  Doric  states. 
They  were  originally  officers  of  police,  exeidsed  a 
civil  jurisdiction  in  minor  cases  (MiilL  Dot.  ill  7), 
and  were  doubtleasly  coeval  with  the  first  origin  of 
the  Spartan  state. 

Such  considerations  hare  induced  modnm  critics 
to  exaraina  more  carefully  the  truth  of  every  se- 
parate statement,  in  order  thus  to  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  inHuencs  of  the  individual 
mind  of  a  lawgiver  on  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan 
couBtitnlion.  Some  critics  have  gone  q.uite  to  the 
extreme,  and,  plaiung  Lyeui:gUB  in  the  same  category 
with  Theseus  or  Romidus,  have  entirely  denied  his 
historical  existence,  alleging  the  anthorily  of  Hel- 
lanicua,  the  most  aniaoul  writer  on  Sparta,  who 
ascribes  the  Spartan  institutions  to  Procles  and 
Euiysthenes,  without  even  mentioning  the  name  of 
Lycurgns.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Other  reasons 
alleged  for  this  view  are  contained  in  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  Ljeorgus  at  Sparta,  and  the  sig- 
nificiuit  name  of  Bunomns,  his  &ther,  nephew,  or 
brother,  according  to  different  accounts.  We  tae 
not  inclined  to  go  all  the  length  of  this  argnmant  [ 
■we  allow  with  the  soberest  modem  historians  the 
reality  of  Lycurgus,  bat  in  order  to  limit  the  eK< 
aggeistions  oE  the  ancients,  we  adduce  the  follow- 
ing considerations,  which  tend  to  show  that  by  &r 
the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  which  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Ljcni^s  arose,  independently 
of  him,  by  the  spontaneous  development  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Sparta. 

I  It  IS  a  general  and  obvious  remark,  tliat 
people  have  a  propensity  to  ascribe  to  prominent 
II  d  viduils  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  great  manjr 
less  celebrated  persons,  and  to  mate  these  indi- 
viduals the  representatives  of  whole  ages.  This 
fe  especially  peculiar  le  an  ^e  of 


primitive  snnplicily,  ignorance,  and  poetry. 
proBB  al,  analysing,  scientific  research,  difipels 
delusions.     Went  " 


seleLted  out  of  hia  motley  crowd  of  fiigitii 
few  whom  he  made  patricians,  nor  that  he  devised 
the  divis  on  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curiae, 
nor  that  Numa  invented  religious  riles  wholly 
anomalous  with  the  existing  institutions  j  we  know 
now  that  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemvirs  con- 
tiuned  little,  if  anything,  thai  was  new,  and  only 
reduced  to  a  concise,  fired  form  the  lawa  which 
were  formerly  only  partially  and  imperfectly  written 
down.  It  we  Uved  in  an  age  similar  to  the  early 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  can  be  no  donbC 
that  the  Code  Na|ioleon  woi^d  soon  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  in  which  the  ancients  reguded  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus.  It  would  be  considered 
to  have  entirely  emanated  from  one  individual 
mind,  without  having  any  connection  with  previous 
instituUons.  Such  being  the  case,  we  naturally 
hesitate  before  we  admit  all  that  we  hear  about  the 
legisiation  of  Lycurgus. 

3,  Onr  doubts  w^  be  reasonably  confirmed  by 
the  observation,  that  the  chief  part  of  that  reform 
which  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  couHsts  not  in  de- 
finite regulations  concerning  tbe  functions  of  the 
various  magistrates,  tiie  administration,  criminal  or 
dvil  law,  in  short,  (he  purely  political  organisation 
of  tbe  stale ;  but  in  the  peculiar  direction  he  is 
said  t^  have  given  to  the  nature  of  private  life,  to 
the  manners  and.  customs,  modes  of  thinking  and 
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feeling  of  his  countrymen.  Now  it  Is  evident  thai 
the  power  of  any  individual  hivi'jpver  mast  in  this 
point  be  very  limited,  since  these  things  are  only 
the  outwurd  appearance  of  a  nation's  character, 
which  it  would  bo  just  as  easy  to  alter  by  kgal 

means  change  the  black  colour  of  his  countrymen 
or  their  woolly  hair.  No  power  on  earth  could , 
induce  the  population  of  any  town  or  village  in 
modem  Europe  to  adopt  the  manner  of  hie  of  the 
ancient  Spartans,  granting  that  this  were  otherwise 
possible  ;  and  we  are  equally  potitive  in  asserting 
that  the  infinonce  of  Lycurgus  on  the  character  oi 
his  countrymen,  however  great  it  may  have  been, 
could  never  materially  alter  their  peculiar  mode  of 
life. 

3.  The  difliculty  of  iufluencing  a  political  com- 
munity in  almost  every  concern  of  public   and 

creased,  if  we  con»der  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
a  lawgiver  in  the  time  of  Lycurgns.  We  know 
well  the  difiiculty  there  is  in  putting  in  force  a 
single  new  law.  What  could  Lycurgus  have 
done  without  all  the  menus  of  modem  times,  with- 

the  art  of  writing?  This  art,  nltiiough.  existing  at 
that  timo,  was  not  nsed  for  fixing  and  preserving  the 
laws  of  Lycniigus.  A  particular  rhetra  forbade  the 
use  of  it.  (Pint.  Lye.  1 3.)  The  Uws  were  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth,  and  existed  only  in  the 
memory  and  hearts  of  the  citizens.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  great  number  of  them  could  originate  at 
once  F  We  know  a  few  of  the  rhetraa  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus.  They  lay  down  simply  tiie  broad  fun- 
damental ieatures  of  the  ccnstitution.  All  the 
detail,  it  appears,  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment  among  the  Spartans. 

4.  What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  lend- 
emy  of  all  the  institutions  ot  Sparta,  viz.  that 
their  object  was  to  keep  down  a  lai^  subject 
population,  and  that  tiiey  were  necessary  for  tliie 
purpose,  is  at  the  same  time  an  aigument  fur 
doubting  the  influence  of  Lycurgus.  Sparla  as- 
sumed ftnm  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesns 
the  attitude  of  a  conqueror.  The  Helots  existed 
before   " 

in  subjection.     The  only  ti     ^         .      . 

is,  that  before  the  time  of  Lycui^us  these  insti- 
tutions were  in  a  state  of  development,  and  varying 

were  finally  settled  in  the  reform  which  the  whole 
state  underwent  through  Lycurgns.  We  hear  of 
disorders  that  prevailed  at  Sparta,  of  qnorrels  be- 
tween the  community  (people)and  the  king  (Plut. 
£j/c.  S),  of  the  tyranny  of  king  Chnrilans  {Arlst. 
Pol.  V.  10.  %  3),  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  read  of  an  equal  division  of  land,  so  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy.  The  easiest  explanation 
of  these  traditions  is  that  given  by  bishop  Thiriwall 
(Hkl.  of  Or.  vol.  L  p.  297),  that  the  quarrels  were 
not  among  the  Spartans  themselves,  but  between 
them  and  the  Laconian  provindals,  many  of  whom 
were  only  recentiy  subjected,  or  still  independent. 

Lycmpis  finally  to  sattie  the  relative  position  of 
the  eeveral  classes  "  (p.  300).  This  theoiy  appears 
the  more  correct,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  com- 
parison of  other  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus  and 
Crete,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dorian 
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thsj  ajniilgamated  with  the  conquered  the  Dorian 
characfer  dS^appeared,  a£,  for  instance,  in  Corinth, 
Argoa,  and  Meaaenia.  If  therefore  Sparla  owed  to 
Lycargns  the  contirmation  of  ber  political  aecend- 
ency  over  hec  eubjects,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
preserve  and  develope  tbe  ori^nal  Dorian  clia- 
racier,  it  ie  expIainEd  bow  Lycui^s  could  be 
regarded  as  the  originalor  of  things  which  in  reality 
he  woa  only  Bcceaeoiy  in  upholding* 

5.  There  it  one  consideration  more  to  corroborale 
the  view  which  we  take  of  Lycnrgns.  We  have 
just  montioned,  that  th«  inatitations  of  Sparta  were 
originally  not  peculiar  to  ber  alone,  bat  were 
common  to  tbe  whole  Dorian  race.  MUUer,  m  hia 
Doriiais,  has.proved  this  point  beyond  aH  doubl. 
He  adduces  Pindar  (iii.  1.  §  7),  who  mentions 
(/yi.i.61)  that  Hieron  the  Syiacnaan  wished  10 
establish  the  new  city  of  Aetna  npon  the  genuine 
Doric  priniaplea.  He  foanded  it  "mii  ieacen- 
fntili  ficedoja,  oaxinfing  to  the  iiws  of  tie  HyUean 
model,"  i.  e.  ailer  the  example  of  the  Spartan  con- 
Blltution  ;  "for  Hie  deseeiulaxlt  of  fampASas  and 
of  the  Heracleidaej  wf/o  dvaU  uniier  the  brow  of 
Thgffetus,  with  o/iuojn  (o  rtlam  tte  Dorit  ixitHutiota 
of  Aegintias,'^  This  passage  is  as  decisive  as  can 
bo  to  prove  that  the  latvs  of  Spaita  were  considered 
the  true  Doric  institntions.  (Camp.  Hermann, 
Pti.  AnU  %  30,  1.)  MUller  hns  enlarged  upon 
this  subject  by  tracing  remnants  of  tbe  same  Doric 
insUtutions  in  otlier  Doric  atatea,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  are  ibund  eSaced  more  or  less, 
through  the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  right  of 


ill  the  Spartan  cons 

filing  the  institution 
ing  older  regulations,  which  began  to  give  way, 
partly  in  resUtring  peace  by  his  personal  influence, 
'  aiding  in  establishing  or  restoring  that  equal 
Irion  of  property,  and  that  subjection  of  the 
quoted  under  the  conquerors,  which  wcne  e»- 
lial  (or  preserving  the  Docic  charscter  in  its 

The  ancient  literature  on  Ljourgus  is  chiefly 

ntained  in  Plutarch^s  Lycaripis  and  InsHtjtta  Lbt 

ticaj  Xenophon,  de  SeprdtHea  Zacedaemonwr. 

(excellent  edition  by  Pr.  Haase,  1833) ;  Aristotle's 

"ili(ici,a.  6.    Comprehensive  collections  of  all  tfas 

ilerials  are  those  of  Nic,  Cingiiia  (de  R^ibt. 

Zocedaem.  Gener.  1693),  and  T.  Meursiui  (A/i^ 

ceUanea   Zooohhh,    Amst.   1661,  and  Be   Regno 

Laamao,  Ullnij.  1687  ;  also  in  Gronov,  Thssasr). 

"' — )ent  dale   are  Arnold's    2ud   appen- 

Thucydidea,  on  lie  ^torfem  Chmii~ 
(lew  of  this  by  Q.  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
FhUohsifl  Museum,  toL  iL  \  Mnnsa's  li^mWo, 
1800;  Muller's  Dorians;  Wachsmnth,  HeVm. 
Allertk  g  56  ;  Hermann's  Politicai  Aiitia,,  where. 


nahip.     Bnt 
rved  in  (heir 


II  purity  to  such  a 


Then 


■ni),  subject  provincials  (ilinjir 
siCia,  all  nearly  on  the  same  principles  as  m  ciparr 
The  Cretan  education  resembled  that  of  Spana  i 
every  feature,  io  shorty  the  whole  aspect  of  politics 
and  stil!  more  that  of  social  Ufe,  was  the  same  i 
both  countries,  whence  Plato  called  their  lav 
^tk^is  f^fiavs.  (Plat.&£f  Z^.iii.p.633,  a-;  com 
Arist.  Fol  il  7.  §  1.)     Sul,  far  from  discoverii 
in  this  circumstance  a  proof  that  Sparta  borrowf 
her  laws  &om  Crete,  we  recognise  in  those  of  tl 
latter  coiuttry  only  another  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  Doric  institutiona  (Herm.  Pol.  AsL  S 
20, 10),  withoal  however  denying  that  of  which  w 
have  no  poridve  proo^  that  Ljcurgns  in  bis  refon 
may  have  had  in  view  the  similar  organisation  ( 
the  kindred  tribe.     (MUlL  Dor.  iiL  1.  §  8.)     Fo 
this  purpose  it  can  be  indifferent  to  us  whether,  a 
Aiiiller  thinlie,  the  Dorians  migrated  into  Crete 
fram  the  dis^ict  of  moimt  Olympus  lon^ 
Trojan  war,  so  that  Minos  would  be  a  Dorian,  and 
his  legislation  founded  on  Doric  principlee  (Mull. 
iiL  1.  9^,  or  whether  the  Dorians  only  came  into 
Ciete  sitty  or  eighty  years  after  their  concjueat  of 
Peloponnesus  undei'  PoUis  and  Althaemenes  (Died, 
iv.  (iO,  V.    80),  according    to    Hoeck  (Erela,    iL 
p.  16). 

To  sum  ap  our  opinion  in  a  few  words,  we  would 
say  that,  although  wo  do  not  deny  the  hlstor' 
reality  of  Lycui-gus,  or  his  character  as  a  l^isli 
of  Sparta,  yet  we  consider  that  every  thing  essential 


..„._..  nHq., 

the  whole  htorature  is  ^ven  at  foil  length 
vx  drote's  fli'sto™  o/ Cueecs,  vol.  ii.  c,  6.  [V  '  ' 
LTCDRGUS  (Awcmpyor)-    J-  An  Alh. 


of  Aristoloidaa,  was  the  leader  of  the  I  _ 
garcbical  party,  or  the  party  of  the  plain,  while 
those  of  the  coast  and  the  highlands  were  beaded 
respectively  by  Megacles,  the  Alctnaeonid,  and 
Peisislratus.  The  government  having  been  usurped 
by  Peisistratua,  in  B.  c.  660,  Megacles  and  Lycur- 
gus  coalesced  and  drove  him  out  in  b.  c  55i,  Sut 
thej  then  renewed  their  disEeneions  with  one 
mother,  and  tlie  consequence  was  the  restoration 
jf  PelHStratos,  in  B.  c,  648,  by  maniago  with  the 
daughter  of  Megacles.  He  treated  the  lady,  how- 
ever, as  only  nominally  ija  wife,  and  the  Alcmaeo- 
nidae,  indignant  at  the  insult,  again  made  common 
cause  with  Lycurgua,  and  expelled  Feislstratus  for 
the  second  time,  in  B,  o,  647.  (Her.  i.  69,  &c.) 

2.  A  I/acedaemouisn,  who,  though  not  of  the 
royal  blood,  was  chosen  kuig,in  B.C.  220,  together 
with  AgesipoUa  III,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenea ; 
in  the  words  of  Polybius,  "by  giving  a  talent  to 
each  of  the  Ephorl,  he  became  a  descendant  of 
Heiaclea  and  king  of  Sparta."  It  was  not  long 
befbra  he  deposed  his  collengne  and  made  himself 
sole  sovereign,  though  under  the  control  of  (he 
Ephori.  Placed  on  the  throne  by  the  party  fevooi^ 
able  to  Aetolia,  be  readily  listened  to  the  instiga- 
tions of  Machatas,  the  Aetolian  envoy,  lo  miJio 
war  on  Philip  V.  of  MaOedon,  and  tbe  Achaeans. 
Having  invaded  Argolis  and  taken  several  towns, 
he  Md  riege  to  the  fortress  named  Athenaeum,  in 
the  district  of  Belbina,  cliumed  by  the  Megalopa- 
litans  as  their  territory,  and  took  it  in  conaeq^nence 
of  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Aratus,  to  whom  it 
looked  for  anccour,  b.c.  219.  In  the  same  year 
he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  conspiracy 
of  Chhilon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Pellene  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Laconia. .  In  B.  0.  S 1 8  he  made 
an  incuraion  into  Mesaenia,  simnltaneoualy  with 
the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Dorimachus,  the  Aeto- 
lian,  in  the  hope  of  diawing  Philip  away  from  the 
siege  of  Palus  in  Cephallenia  ;  hut  Philip,  while 
he  himself  invaded  Aetolia,  desired  Epeiatus,  the 
Achaean  general,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Messe- 
nians.     Lycui;gns  effected  little  ii 
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was  equnlly  unsuc^Bsfiil  in  the 

atlampt  which  he  made  on  the  citadel  of  Tegea, 

and  also  in  his  endeavonr  to  inlereef '        ■■■■■■ 

Philip  in  thepaasea  of  the  Menelwon, 

fiom  his  inTSEion  of  Laconia.     Not  long  after,  he 

was  falsely  accused  to  the  Ephori  of  revolatiotioty 

designs,  nnd    was   obliged  to  flee  to  AetoUa  for 

safety.     In  theMowing  year,  however {B.C  217), 

the  Ephori  discovered  the  groundloHsnesB  of  the 

chaige  and  recalled  hun  ;  and  soon  oflei 

an  inroad  into  Meesenia,  in  which  he  wf 

heen  joined  hy  Pyirliias,  the  Aetolian  ge 

the  latter  was  repulsed  in  Iiis  Bttempt  t 

frontier,  and  Lycurgus  relnrned  to  Sparta  without 

having  effected  any  thing.     He  died  ahont   b.  c. 

310,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself  tyrant 

(PoL  iv.  2,  3S— 37,  60,  81,  t,  5,  17,  21—23,  29, 

left  a  son  named  Pelops,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nabia,  B.  c.  20B.     (D!od.  Etc.  rfe  PiH.  ei  Fit 
^70  j  Vales,  and  Wess.  ad  loc)  [E.  E.] 

LYCURGUS  (AvmBp^oj),  an  Attic  orator,  w 
bom  at  Athens  about  b.  c  396,  and  was  the  bi 
of  Lycophron,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family 
the  Bleohntadaa.  (Pint.  VH.  X.  OraL  p.  81!  ; 
Suidas,  s.  B.  Au«oSp70i  ;  Phot.  MU.  Cod.  268, 
p  496,  &c)  In  his  early  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato, 
hut  afterwards  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Iso- 
crates,  and  entered  upon  public  life  at  a  compara- 
^rely  early  age.  He  ;vas  appointed  three  snccessive 

i.  6-  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  nnd  held  his 
ofhce  each  time  for  live  years,  beginning  with  B.  c. 
3.^7.  The  conscien^onsnesB  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  oiRce  enabled  him  to 
rnise  the  public  reienne  to  the  sum  of  1200  tslente. 
This,  as  well  as  the  unwearied  activity  with  which 
he  laboured  both  for  increasing  the  security  and 
Epiondour  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained  for  him  the 
universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  Alexander  the  Great  demanded,  among 
the  other  opponents  of  the  Macedonian  interest, 
tile  surrender  of  Lycurgus  also,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction  with  Demosthenes,  exerted  bioiseif  against 

reign  of  Phihp,  the  people  of  Athens  clung  to  him, 
and  boldly  Tefosed  to  delivei  him  up.  (Plut.  Phot 
U.  iw.)  He  was  further  entrusted  with  the  eupei^ 
intendence  (f^uAa/nJ)  of  the  city  and  the  keeping 
of  public  disciplme  j  and  the  severity  with  which 
he  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  dtiiens  be- 
came almost  proverbial.  (Cic  od  AU.  i.  13 ; 
PluL  Flaniis.  12  ;  Aiom.  Mate.  xiii.  9,  iitit,  8.) 
He  bad  a  noble  taste  for  every  thing  that  was 
IieButifnl  and  grand,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildinge 
he  erected  or  completed,  both  for  the 


citiM 


snd  the 


:  of  the  ( 


His  in 


grity  waa  so  great,  that  even  private  persons  de- 
posited with  him  large  sums  of  money,  which  they 
wished  to  he  kept  in  safety.  He  was  aiso  the  au- 
thor of  several  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he 
enforced  the  strictest  observance.  One  of  his  laws 
forbade  women  to  ride  in  ehaiiots  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mysteries  ;  and  when  his  own  wife  trans- 
greseed  this  htw,  she  was  fined  (Aelian,  F.  If.  xiii. 
24)  ;  another  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should 
be  erected  to  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
that  copioe  of  their  tragedies  should  be  made  and 
preserved  in  the  public  archives.  The  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators  ascribed  to  Plutarch  (p.  843,  &«.)  ate 
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full  of  anecdotes  and  characteristic  features  of 
Lycamis,  from  which  we  muet  infer  tliat  he  was 
one  of  the  noblest  apedmens  of  old  Attic  virtue, 
and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  He 
often  appeared  as  a  ancceesliil  accuser  in  the  Athe 
nian  courts,  but  he  himself  was  as  often  accused 
by  others,  though  he  always,  and  even  m  the  hist 
days  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies. 
Thus  we  know  that  be  was  attacked  by  Philinup 
(Harpocrat.  a.  v.  i&«>piini),  Scinaichua  (Dionye. 
DimoY^  10),  Aristngeiton,  Menesaechmui,  and 
others.  He  died  while  holding  the  office  of  tiri- 
OTOTiis  of  tlie  theatre  of  Dionysus,  m  n.  c.  323.  A 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  containing  the  account 
which  he  rendered  to  the  state  of  his  administration 
of  the  finances,  is  still  extant  At  his  death  he  left 
behind  three  sons,  hy  his  wife  Calltsto,  who  were 
severely  persecuted  by  Menesaechmus  and  Thra- 
sycles,  but  were  defended  by  Hyperides  and  De- 
modes.  (Pint.  I.  e.  p.  842,  &c.)  Among  the 
'•- noura  which  were  conferred  upon  him,  we  may 
niton,  that  the  archon  Anaxicrates  ordered  a 
mze  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  Cera- 
icus,  and  that  he  and  his  eldest  son  should  be 
Pertained  in  the  prytaneium  at  the  public  ei- 

The  andents  mention  lifleen  oiationB  of  Ly- 
:gU3  as  extant  in  their  days  {Pint  Lo.  p.  843; 
Phot  I.  0.  p.  496,  b),  but  we  know  the  titles  of  at 
least  twenty.  (Weateimsjin,  Gesok.  d.  Griedi. 
SBredt.,.Beilagevi.p.S96.)  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  one  entire  oration  agiunet  Leocratee, 
ind  Bome  fr^menti  of  others,  all  the  rest  are  lost, 
10  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  style  as  an 
irator  is  very  incomplete.  Dionysius  Mid  other 
mcient  critiis  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
ithic^  tendency  of  his  oraticns,  but  they  censure 
he  harshness  rf  his  metaphors,  the  inaccuracy  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and  his  frequent 
digieasions.  His  style  is  noble  and  grand,  but 
Lther  elegant  nor  pleasing.  (Dionya,  Fet.  Seripi. 
13.  T.  3  [  Hermt^n.  Di  Form.  OraL  ii.  p.  600  j 
on  Chryaost  Or.  lyiii.  p.  256,  ed.  Mor.)  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  commented  upon  by  Di- 
dymna  of  Alexandria.  (Harpocrat.  >.  w.  ^d^a^ot, 
-pamnvla,  aTparr^p.)  Theon  (PiwiyiBB.  pp.  71,77) 
lentions  two  decI^atiouB,  'Khimis  tymiiuoi'  and 
I,ipuSdTou  ip6yos,  as  the  works  of  Lycurgus  ;  but 
this  Lycurgus,  if  the  name  be  correct,  must  be  a 
different  personage  &om  the  Attic  orator.  The 
ation  against  Leocrates,  which  was  delivered  in 
c.  330  (Aeschin.  ado.  Oeaip/i.  §  93),  is  printed 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by 
Aldus,  Stephens,  Gmter,  Reishe,  Dukas,  Bekker, 
Baiter,  and  Sauppe.  Among  the  separate  editions, 
the  foUowing  deserve  to  be  mentioned— that  of  J. 
Taylor  (Cambridge,  174^  8vo.,  where  it  is  printed 
together  with  Demosthenes'  speech  sg^nat  Mei- 
dias),C.F.Hemrich(Bonn,1821,Bvo.),O.Pimger 
(Leipzig,  1S24,  Svo.,  with  a  learned  introduc^on, 
notes,  and  a  German  translation),  A.  G,  Becker 
(Magdeburg,  1821,  8to.)  The  hest  editions  arc 
'hose  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Turici,  1834,  8vo.), 
ind  E.  Maetimec  (Berlin,  1836,  Bvo.).  Compare 
G-  A.  Blume,  Narralio  de  L^trgo  Oratorey  Pols- 
dam,  1834,  4to.  1  A.  F.  Niseen,  I>s  LiK«rgi  Ora- 
taria  Vita  et  Bebia  QestU  IXsseiialio,  Kiel,  1833, 
Svo.  [L.S.) 

LYCUS  (AifKot)-  1-  One  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus.    (ApoUod.  JL  1.  §  S.) 
2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Celaeno,  who  was 


LYCU8. 
traDafeired  by  hia  father   to   tlie  islands  of  llie 
blessed.     (Apollod.  ii!.  10.  §  1.) 

3.  A  BOD  of  Hyrieus,  and  haaband  of  Ditce, 
one  of  tbe  mytbical  kings  of  Thebes.     (ApoUod. 


!  Hygin. 


i,  8.) 


4.  A   tyrant  of  Thebes,  is  likewise  called  by 

P:ir.  31J  csib  hira  a  son  of  Lycus  (No.  2),  bnt 
makes  him  come  to  Thebes  from  Euboea,  In  tbe 
absence  of  Heracles,  L  ciiahadatleinptedtfl  destroy 
Megara  and  her  children  by  Heracles,  and  killed 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  but  on  the  letnrn  of  Hera- 
cles he  was  killed  by  hira,  (Hygin.  Fab.  33  ; 
Tzela.iftiZyco/jJ,38.) 

5.  One  of  tbe  Telchlnea,  who  is  said  to  have 

of  the  Ljdan  Apollo  on  theriverXanthus.  (Died. 
V.  56.) 

6.  A  son  of  Pmidion,  and  brothe  of  Aegeua, 
NianSf  and  Pallas.  He  waa  expelled  j  Aegeua, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  counti^  of  the  Termlll, 
with  Sarpedon.  That  country  waa  afterwards 
called,  after  him,  Ljcia  (Herod,  i.  173,  lii.  92). 
He  waa  honoured  at  Athens  aa  a  hero,  and  tbe 
Lyceum  derived  ite  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  19. 
§  1{  Ai^stoph.  Ve^.  408.)  Heis  said  to  liave 
nused  the  mysteriea  of  the  great  goddesses  to 
greater  celebrity,  aad  to  bave  introduced  them  from 
Attica  to  Andania  in  Messenia  (Pans.  It.  1.  g  4, 
&c.).  He  is  aemetimes  also  descdbed  as  an  ancient 

Cibet  (Paus.  ir.  20.  g  2,  i.  12,  in  fin.),  boA  the 
ily  of  the  Lycomedae,  at  Athene,  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  him.  This  lamily  was  inti- 
mately connected  witli  the  Attic  mysteries,  and 
posaessed  cbapels  in  tiie  demua  of  Pbylae  and  at 
Andania.  (Paus,  i  22.  g  7,  iv.  1,  4,  &e. ;  Plut 
TkeiiM.  1.) 

7.  A  Thraciim  who  was  sinin  by  Cycnus  in 
single  combat.     (Paus.  L  27.  §  7.) 

8.  A  king  of  Lycia,  who  is  said  to  hare  intended 
to  sacrifice  to  Aies,  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return 
from  Troy  was  tbmwn  upon  the  Lydan  coast. 
Bnt  Diomedes  was  saved  by  the  king's  daughter 
Callirhoe.     (Plut.  PoroJt  Grace,  et  Bom.  23.) 

9.  A  son  of  Sascylus,  and  kii^  of  the  Marian- 
d  jnians,  was  connected  with  Heradea  and  the  A^o- 
nauts  by  ties  of  hospitality.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  33, 
it  5.  §  9  i  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  139.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Ljcus.  (Ov.  Met  lii.  232  j  Tzetz.  ad 
Lt/eopk  132.)  [U  S.) 

LYCUS  (Aiirai)-  1-  Of  Pharae,  hi  Aobda, 
lieutananl-genend  of  tbe  Achaeans,  for  Aratos,  in 
E.  c.  217,  defeated  EmiipinAs,  the  AetoUaii,  who 
was  acting  as  general  of  the  Eleons.     In  the  same 

against  Tritaea  in  Achaia,  Lycus  iavedod  Elis,and 
by  a  well-planned  auibusoide  slew  300  Eleana, 
and c^riedoffSOprisonersandnmcb spoil.  (Polyb. 
V.  94,  35.) 


LYCUS  (AJmj),  of  Rbegii 
fliipiw,  the  father,  real  or  adoptive,  of  the  poet 
Lycophron,  was  an  historical  writer  m  tbe  time  of 
Demeteius  Fhalerens,  who,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  aimed  at  his  life.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Libya,  and  of  Sicily,  and  a  work  on  Alexander  the 
Great.     He  is  quoted  by  several  ancient  wiiters. 


LYDIADES.  BS9 

some  of  whom  ascribe  to  him  also  wnks  upon 
Thebes  and  apon  Nestor,  which  seem  dearly  to 
have  lieen  of  a  tnylholcigical  character.  (Suid.  s.  c. ; 
Sleph.  Byz.  s.  o.  'ASBiroyo!',  Sulipot ;  Scbol.  ad 
AriskphPac  924;  Anlig.  Carjet.  48,  148,  154, 
170,  188;  Tzetzea,  Vit.  Lyeophr.  ,•  SchoL  ad  I^- 
aiph.  615,  1206;  Scbol.  ad  Heaiod.  Theog.  3S6 ; 
Vcssius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  1 1 1 ,  ed.  Westennann  ; 
Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.  vol.  iii.  p.  484.)         [P.  S.] 

LYCUS  (Aims),  tiie  name  of  two  physicians 
wba  have  generally  been  confounded  together. 

1.  A  native  of  Napl  s,  who  is  quoted  by  Ero- 
1w<m(Glosi.Hippai!r.¥f.  86, 214),  and  who  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  former  half  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
commented  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Hippocratic 
Collecttoii,  as  tbe  second  book  of  his  commentary 
on  the  treatise  ^^  De  Locie  in  Homine,^  is  quoted 
by  £rotJnnus,  but  none  of  his  writings  are  still  ex. 
tant.     He  is  also  quoted  by  PUny  (xx.  8S>. 

2.  A  native  of  M  eedonia,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Quinlus,  in  the  former  half  of  th«  second  century 
after  Chlist  (Oalen,  Commeid.  in  Hifpoer.  '^  De 
Nat.  Horn.'"  ii.  6,  vol.  iv.  p.l36j  De  MmcuL 
DiaeecL  TOl,  xviii.  pi.  U.  p.  1000  ;  Zte  Ziir,  Propr. 
C  2,  vol  xix.  p.  22),  and  who  may  perhaps  be  tbe 
person  said  by  Galen  [De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol.  x. 
p.  113  ;  Comment,  is  Hir^iocr.  "De  Hiaaor."  i.  7. 
vol  zvi.  p.  82)  to  have  iielonged  to  the  sect  of  tbe 
Empiric!.  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary, 
but  says  he  was  never  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  (De  Awd.  AdnOa.  iv.  10.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.) 
He  wrote  some  anatomical  works,  which  are  severfd 
times  quoted  and  alluded  to  by  Galen,  who  says 
they  enjoyed  some  reputation,  but  bad  many  errors 
in  them.  (De  Nalar.  Faoalt.  i.  17;  De  Anal. 
Admin,  i,  3,  iv.  6, 10,  vol  iL  pp.  70,  227,  449, 
470  1  De  Usv  Part,  t,  S,  toL  iii.  p.  866  n 


!.  VI." 


vol.  I 


Lpl.  1. 


966  ;  De  Mtacal.  Dined,  vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  p, 
933.)  He  also  composed  a  commentary  on  acme 
of  the  treatises  of  the  Hippocratic  CoUectwn,  viz., 
lie  Apioriama  (Galen,  Commeni,  in  Hipjner. 
"4pJiop."  iii.  praef.  vol  xiii.  pL  ii.  p.  562),  De 
MoHai  Papidaiilna  (id.  GcanmeiiL  in  H^/oer. 
"  Epid.  III.'"  i.  4,  vol.  ivii.  pt.  i.  p.  602),  and 
De  HmuorSias  (id.  C/maneni.  &  Hippact,  "  De 
Humor."  I  24,  vol.  xvi.  p.  197),  bnt  is  accused  by 
Galen  of  misunderstanding  and  misropiesenting 
the  sense  of  Hippocrates.  {De  Ord.  Id&r.  suor.  voL 
xix.  pp.  57,  58.)  Galen  wrote  a  short  treatise  in 
defence  of  one  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  (i. 
't,  vol.  iii.p,  710),  directed  against  Lycur       ' '  ' 


.t  (vol.  X. 
hioh  ha  seems  to 
justifiable  harshness 
"  d'Hippoer.  v 


L  pt.  i.  p.  196,  &o.),  and  in 
•M  his  adiersai;  with  lu- 
nd  severity.  (See  Littr^ 
i.pp.  96,  106,107.)     " 


ei  Oaiei.  voL  ii.  pp.  344, 356.  [W.  A.  G.J  ' 

LYDIADES  (AvSiiBjji.  There  is,  however, 
conmderable  doubt  whether  this  or  AudiicSt)!  is  the 
more  correct  form  of  the  name.  (See  Schweigb.  ad 
Polj/b.  ii.  44).  1.  A  citizen  of  Megalopolis,  who, 
though  of  an  obscure  fiunily,  rused  himself  while 
yet  a  young  mrm  to  the  sovereignty  of  bis  native 
city.  We  know  nothing  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
of  an  ambitions  but  generous  character,  who  waa 
misled  by  false  ilictoricd  arguments  to  believe  a 


HosBdb,  Google 


{PluL 


ii.  27. 


§  12.)  So  tar  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
appears  to  have  taken  place  shout  the  time  tnat 
AntigornB  Gonataa  made  himself  master  of  Corinth, 
H.C  244.  (Drojsen,  HeUaiiaia.  toL  ii.  p.  372,) 
We  find  him  mentioned  by  Paosaniaa  as  one  of 
the  commanders  of  tlie  fbrceB  of  Megalopolis  at 
the  haltle  of  Mantineia  against  Agia  IV.,  king  of 
Sparta  (Pans.  viii.  10.  %%  6,  10)  ;  but  the  date  of 
that  battle  is  unknewn.  From  his  being  associated 
on  that  oeeaaion  with  wioilier  general,  Leoc_ 
we  may  perhaps  mfer  that  he  had  not  then  *esta^ 
btished  himself  in  tlie  absolute  power.  If  the  date 
above  assigned  to  the  comiaencement  of  his  Mign 
be  cori'eot,  he  had  held  the  sovereign  power  about 
ten  years,  when  the  progress  of  the  Achaean  league 
and  the  iiune  attained  by  Aratna  as  its  leader,  led 
him  [fl  fona  projects  more  worthy  of  his  ambition  ; 
and  afWr  the  foil  of  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
instead  of  waiting  till  he  should  be  attacked  in  liis 
turn,  he  determined  Toluntarily  to  abdicate  the 
snteTeiguty,  and  permit  Megalopolis  to  jom  the 
Acliaean  league  as  a  free  slsto.  This  generons 
resolution  was  rewarded  by  tiie  Achaeaus  by  the 
election  of  Lydiadea  to  be  strategua  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  confederacy  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  333.  (Concerning  the  date  see  Draysen,  vol. 
ii,  p.  133,)  His  desire  of  fame,  and  wish  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  year  of  his  command  by  some  brilliant 
exploit,  led  him  to  project  an  expedition  againat 
Sparta,  whieh  was,  however,  opposed  by  Aratua, 

his  favour  and  reputation.  Ljdmdes,  indeed,  threat- 
ened to  proVe  a  formidable  rival ;  he  quickly  rose 
to  such  consideration  in  the  league  aa  to  be  deemed 
aecond  only  to  Aratus  himselii  and  nolwithatandiog 
the  oppoaition  of  the  latter,  was  elected  stiategus 
a  second  and  thu^  time,  holding  that  important 
office  alternately  with  Aratus.  The  most  bitter 
enmity  had  by  this  time  arisen  between  the  two  ; 
each  strove  to  undermine  the  other  in  the  potnihir 
estunation  ;  bnt  though  Lydiades  was  unable  to 
shake  the  long-estabUshed  credit  of  Aratua,  he 
himself  maintained  his  ground,  notwith standing  the 
insidiooa  attacks  of  bia  rival,  and  the  auapidon  that 
liatuially  attiiched  to  one  who  had  formerly  borae 
the  name  of  tyrant.  In  b.  c,  227  the  conaucl  of 
Aratua,  in  avoiding  a  battle  with  CleomeneS  at 
Fallantinm,  gave  Lydiades  tresh  cause  la  renew 
his  attacks,  bnt  tbey  were  again  unBuceessTul,  and 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  appointntent  of 
Aratus  for  the  twelfth  time  to  the  oihce  of  strategus, 
B.  c,  336.  His  enmity  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  &om  taking  the  field  under  the  command  of 
his  rival :  the  two  armies  under  Aratus  and  Cleo- 
manes  met  at  a  short  distance  from  Megalopolis,  and 
though  Aratua  would  not  consent  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  Lydiadee,  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  chflj?ed  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  but  being  led  by 
his  eagerness  to  puraue  them  too  far,  got  entangled 
in  some  endosures,  where  his  troops  suffered 
severely,  and  he  himself  fell,  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance. Hie  body  was  left  on  the  field,  but 
Cleomensa  had  the  generouty  to  honour  a  fallen 
fiie,  and  sent  it  back  to  Megalapalis,  adorned  with 
the  insignia  of  royal  dignity.  Except  Cleomenes 
himself,  the  later  history  of  Greece  presents  few 
brighter  names  than  that  of  Lydiadea.  {Polyb. 
ii.  44,  51  j  Plut,  Aral.  30,  35,  37,  Cleom.  6,  de  \ 


LYGODESMA, 
tr.  Num.  mid.  6,  p.  662  ;  Pans.  TiiL'27.  J  !2— 

2.  A  native  of  Megalopolis,  one  of  the  three 
ibasaadoM  sent  by. the  Aebaeans  to  Romeinn.c. 
179,  in  pursuance  of  the  viewa  of  Lycortas,  (  Polyb. 


It  Callicn 


rho  was  head  of  the  vmbassy,  betrayed  the  in- 
trests  of  his  country  to  the  Romans.  [Calli- 
BATBS.]  [E.H,B.l 

LYDUS  (AiiSSs),  a  eon  of  Alya  and  CalUthea, 
nd  brother  of  Tjrrchenue  or  Torybua,  is  said  to 
nave  been  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 
(Herod,  i,  7,  91  (  Dionys.  Hal,  L  27,  &e.  i  Strab. 
v.p.219.)  [L,  8.1 

LYDUS,  JOANNES.  [JoiNNBH,  No.  79.1 
LY'GDAMJS  (AATia/iis.)  i.  The  leader  of 
the  Cimmerians  in  their  invasion  of  Lydia,  They 
took  Sardis,  and  were  marching  towi^s  Ephesus, 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Artemis,  when  they  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  inter- 

Cilicia,  where  Lygdamis  and  all  his  arm^  perished. 
Herodotus  no  do'ubl  alludes  to  the  same  invasion  of 
the  Cimmerians,  when  he  rehiles  that  in  the  reign 
of  Atdys  (b,c  680—631),  king  of  Lydia,  the 
Cunmerians,  eipelled  from  their  own  eettlementa 
by  the  Nomad  Scythians,  invaded  Asia,  and  took 
Saidis,  with  the  eicepUon  of  the  citadeL  (Strab. 
i.  p.  61,  niii,  p.B27;  Pint.  Mar.  11  ;  Callunach. 
Hgnm,  in  Dias.  252,  &c.i  Hesych.  t.v.  AriyBiyu!  ; 
Herod,  i.  16.) 

2.  Of  Naxos,  was  a  dis^nguished  leader  of  the 
popular  party  of  the  island  in  their  struggle  with 
the  oligarchy.  He  conquered  the  latter,  and  ob- 
tained thereby  the  chief  power  in  the  state.  With 
the  means  thus  at  his  disposal,  ha  assisted  Peisis- 
tratua  in  his  third  retum.  to  Athena;  but  during 
bis  absence  hla  enemies  seem  to  have  got  the  upper 
hand  again ;  for  Peisistiatus  afterwards  subdued 
''      island,  and  made  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  it,  about 

damis  those  Athenians  whom  he  had  laken  as 

tting  Folycrstes  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 

He  was  one  of  the  tyrants  whom  the 

nians  put  down,  perhaps  in  their  ex.. 

pedition  against  Polycrales.  b,  c  £25.    (Aristut. 

PoL  V.  B  i  Atheu.  -viii.  p.  348  [  Herod,  i,  61,  64  ; 

"Jlyaen.  i.  23.  {  2  ;  Plut,  ApopMh.  Lae.  64.) 

5.  The  Either  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 

issuB,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes.     (Herod,  vii. 

I  ;  Pans.  iii.  11.  g  3.)     [Artekibia,  No.  1.] 

4.  Tyrant  of  Halicainasans,  tho  son  of  Pisindehs, 

and  the  grandson   of  Artemisia.     The   historian 

elivering  bis  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this 
-ygdamis.     [Hkbouotus,  p.431,  b,] 

Lum  in  the  Olympic  games  in  the  33rd  Olympiad. 
L  monument  was  erected  to  bun  near  the  Lau- 
imiae  in  Syracuse.    He  is  said  to  have  been  equal 
1  ^se  to  the  Theban  Heracles,  and  to  have  mea- 
sured with  his  feet  the  Olympic  stadium,  which, 
lite  Heracles,  he  found  to  be  only  600  feet  in 
length,  whereas,  measiucd  by  the  foot  of  a  man  of 
le  ordinary  size,  it  was  635  feet.     (Paus.  v.  3. 
8  i  Atijcan.  ap.  Euseb.  lAX. 'OA.  p.  40  i  Scaliger, 
IdTop.  (Tiow)'.  p.  315  ;  Erause,  Olpt^ia,  p.  321.) 
LYGDAMUS.     [Tibuilus,] 
LYG0DE8MA   {AvyoUafta),  a    surname   of 
Artemia  whose  statue  had  been  found  by  the  bro- 


LYNCEUS. 
there  Astrabacns  and  Atopeoua  under  a  bush  of 
■willows  {\iyei^),  by  whicli  it  was  surrounded  in 
such  .1  mannei  that  it  stood  upright.     (Paus.  iu. 
le.  §7.)  [KS.] 

LYLLUS.     [MvLLt/e.] 

LYNCEUS  (AuTnaii).  1.  A  son  of  Aegjptns 
and  Argyphia,  and  husband  of  the  Danaid  Hy- 
pennneBtra,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Abas. 
He  was  king  nf  Argos,  whence  that  city  is  cdled 
Ar^Jtifrof  'Apyos  (ApoHon.  Rhoa.  L  126).  His 
Etory  is,  that  when  the  Danaides,  by  the  desire  of 
their  liither,  killed  their  husbands  in  one  night, 
Hypemineatra  alone  spared  the  life  oE  her  hiia- 
bajid  Lynceus.  Danaus  thereupon  kept  hia  dis< 
obedient  daughter  in  sltict  conflnement,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  ffve  her  to  Lynceus, 
who  EuGceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argos  (Apollod. 
ii.  I.  f  6,  2.  $  1  ;  I'aus.  ii.  U.§  \  ;  Ov.  fferoat 
1 4).  The  cause  of  Hypenuneatra  spamig  Lynceus 
is  not  tlie  Mine  in  all  accounts  (Schol.  ad  Pitid. 
Nen.  1. 10,  ad  Eurip.  Hecab.  B69,  ad  Pitid.  Fj/th. 
ix.  200).  It  is  also  said  that  she  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  his  eseope  liom  the  veng«iii(e  of  Danaus, 
that  he  fled  to  Lyrcraa  (Lynceia),  ajid  from  thence 
gave  a  sign  with  a  torch  that  he  had  safely  amved 
there  ;  Hypermnestm  retnmed  the  eign  from  the 
ciladel  of  Argos,  and  in  eoramemonition  of  this 
event  the  ArgivBS  celebrated  every  year  a  festival 
with  torches  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4  ;  comp.  iL  19.  §  6, 
21.  g  J,  20,  §  6),  When  Lynceaa  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Danaus  from  hia  eon  Abaa, 
Lynceua  gave  to  Abas  the  shield  nf  Danaus,  which 
had  been  dedicated  in  the  tempht  of  Heia,  and  in- 
stituted games  in  beiiouc  of  Hera,  in  which  tJie 
victor  received  a  shield  as  his  prize  (Hygin.  Poi. 
273).  According  to  some,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypernmestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brothers  (Schol.  ad  Euty).  Head).  869  ;  Serv. 
ad  Aes.  x.  497).  Lynceus  and  his  wife  were  re- 
vered at  Argoa  as  heroes,  and  bad  a  common  sanc- 
tuary, and  their  tomb  was  shonit  there  not  &r 
'- '■    -'-r  of  Zeus  Physins  (Hygin.  jPai.168; 


i.  21.  g  2).      Their 


temple  at  Delphi,  as  a  present  from  the  Argives. 
<PanB.  K.  10.  8  2.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Aphareus  and  Arene,  and  brother  of 
Idas,  was  one  of  do  Argonauts  aud  femoua  foe  bis 
keen  sight,  whence  the  proverb  JJtinpDi'  ^A^in 
ToSAiryKfW  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  4.  §  17,  iii.  10.  § 
3).  He  ia  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian 
hunters,  and  was  alain  by  PoUui  (i.  8.  g  2,  iii.  1 1. 
g  2  ;  comp.  Find.  Neia.  x.  21,  IIS,  &c  ;  Apotton. 
Rhod.  i.  161^  Sc,  iv.  1460,  &&  j  Aiistopb.  Pha. 
2i0). 

There  are  two  other  mylhicaJ  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hjgin.FaS.  173;  ApoUod.iLT.§  8.)  [L.8.] 

LYNCEUS  (A«yitni!),  of  Samos,  the  disciple 
of  TheophtastiiB,  and  the  brother  of  the  historian 
Duris,  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander,  and  his 
rival  in  comic  poetry.  He  survived  Meuander, 
upon  whom  he  wrote  a  book.  He  seema  to  have 
been  more  distinguished  as  a  grammarian  and  his- 
torian than  as  a  cnraio  poet ;  for,  while  only  one  of 
hia  comediea  is  mentioned  (tho  Klp^nupas),  we 
have  the  tillea  of  the  following  worka  of  hisr— - 
Atyinmajci,  *Airanpr]fioy(^[taTa,  'AiratpBeytuyra, 
'Ei-uTToJioI  SttFinyriKai,  ■rixni  i^HjTurf.  {Suid, 
J.  e. ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  d.,  H  fKasm  ;  Plut.  De- 
meir.  27 ;  Vosmus,  de  Hist.  Graee.  p.  134,  ed. 
Waatemiami ;  Meiaeke,  Hint  ait  Com.  dmec 
^4SeiClinton,KlSE!.ffeff.vol.i;i.p.498.)      [P.  S.] 
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LYNCEUS,  a  contempor^y  of  Ptopertius,  who 
compluns  tbat  Lynceus  had  won  the  affections  of 
his  miatreas.  (Ptopert.  iii.  30.)  Lynceus  was  a 
poet,  taid  appears  to  have  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (Ibid.  vv. 
39—43.) 

LYNCUS  lAiyxo!),  a  king  of  Scythia,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Sicily,  wanted  to  murder 
Triptoleraus,  who  came  to  him  with  the  ^a  of 
Cerea,  in  order  to  secure  the  merit  to  himself,  but 
he  was  metamorphosed  by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx 
(Ov,  Mel.   v.  660,  &c. ;    Serv.  ad  Aw.  i   327). 

tuB  Smymaeus  (ji.  90).  [L.  S.] 

LYRCUS  (AilfiKoi),  the  name  of  two  mythical 

peraonagea.      (Paus.  li.  25.  J  4  j  Patthcn.  Brii. 

L)  [L.  S.] 

LYSANDER  (Ai<ia.yZpBi\  of  Sparta,  was  the 

son  of  Aiistocleitas  or  Arisloctitus,  and,  according 


citizenship  &om  the  condition  of  a  slave  {pi^v), 
and  Miiller  thinks  tJiat  he  was  af  a  servile  origin, 
as  well  as  Callicratidas  and  Oylippua  ;  while  Thirl- 
wall  supposes  them  to  have  been  (h«  o^pring  of 
marriages  contracted  by  freemen  with  women  of 
inferior  condition,  and  to  have  been  ori^nally  in 
legal  estimation  on  a  level  with  the  /ir(flown,  oc 
favoured  helot  children,  who  were  educated  ui  their 
master's  femily  together  with  his  sons.  (Pint  Lm. 
2  ;  Paus.  vi.  S  ;  AeL  r.  /f.  rii.  43  i  Athen.  vi. 
p.  27i,  f ;  MilUer,  Dor.  iii.  3.  S  S  ;  Thulwall's 
Oreeoe,  voL  iv.  p.  374  :    Mitford's  Greece,  ch.  xx. 

In  B.  c.  407,  Lvaander  was  sent  out  to  succeed 
Cratesippidaa  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  the 
Spartans,  aa  it  would  appear,  having  been  induced 
to  appoint  him,  parUy  because  his  ability  marked 
him  aa  fit  to  cope  with  Alcibiadea,  partly  that  they 
might  have  the  advantage  of  his  peculiar  talents  of 
supple  diplomacy  at  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
(Comp.  Cio.  DeQff-i.  30,  De  SenecL  !7.)  Having 
increased  his  fleet  to  seventy  abips  by  reinforce- 
ments gathered  at  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Milelue,  he 
sailed  to  £pheeus  ;  and,  when  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Sardia,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  ao  won  upon  the 
prince  as  to  obl^n  Lrom  him  an  increase  in  the  pay 
of  the  sailors  ;  nor  could  TiEaaphemes,  acting 
doubtlesa  under  the  instructions  of  Alcibiades, 
succeed  in  his  eflbru  to  induce  Cyrua  even  to  re- 
ceive an  Atheniaii  embassy.  Lysander  tixed  hia 
head-quarters  at  Ephesua,  of  the  hiler  prosperity 
and  magnificence  of  which  he  ia  said  by  Pliilarch  ■ 
to  have  laid  the  foundation,  by  tho  numbers  he 
attracted  thither  as  to  a  focus  of  trade.  After  his 
victory  at  Noiium  over  Antiochua  [see  Vol.  I. 
pp.  100,  b,  193,  b],  he  proceeded  to  orgmiise  a 
number  of  oligarchical  clubs  and  factions  in  Ihs 


t  of  the 


Btteat  for  the  purpose  in  each  ;  and  the  jenloirsy 
with  which  he  regarded  Callicratidas,  his  suc- 
cessor in  a  0.  406,  and  the  attempts  lie  made  to 

that  his  object,  in  the  establishment  of  these  assn- 

sonal  influence  than  the  advancement  of  his  coun- 
try's cause.  Hie  power  and  reputation  among  the 
Spartan  allies  in  Asia  were  certainly  great,  for,  in 
a  congress  at  Ephesus,  they  determined  to  send 
arobassadocs  to  Laeednemon  requesting  that  Ly- 
aander  might  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
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fleet,  an  application  which  was  supported  also  hy 
CyniB.  The  Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did 
not  allow  the  office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by 
the  sama  perBon ;  and,  accordingly,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  the  nllies,  without  con- 
out,  in  B.  c.  405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in- 
chie^  while  LysandeF,  virtually  invested  with  the 
supreme  direcdon  of  i^rs,  had  th«  title  of  vice- 
ndiDiial.  Having  arrived  at  Ephesuswlth  35  ships, 
he  aaeembled  from  different  quarters  all  the  avail- 
able navy  of  Lacedaemon,  and  proceeded  to  bnild 
fresh  gailies  hesidea.  Foe  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  pay  of  the  men,  he  was  again  furnished 
with  money  by  Cyrus,  who,  being  soon  after  aum- 
moned  to  court  fay  his  father  Dareius,.  even  in- 
trusted Lyeander  with  authority  over  hia  province, 
and  asugned  to  htm  the  tribnle  IVoni  its  several 
cities.  Thus  amply  provided  with  the  ineuns  of 
prosecuting  the  wnc,  Lyeander  commenced  offensive 
opera^ons.  Skiing  to  Miletus,  where  he  had  ex- 
cited the  i^igarchical  faction  lo  attack  their  oppo- 
nents in  defuioce  ot  a  truce  between  them,  ha  pre- 

profeesions,  induced  the  majority  ot  the  popular 
party  to  abandon  their  intention  of  fleeing  from 
tbe  i^ty.  Having  thus  placed  themselves  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  they  wej«  massacred,  and 
Lycander's  faction  held  undisputed  ascendancy  in 
Miletua.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Odreae,  on  the 
Ceramic  gulf,  which  he  took  by  storm,  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  for  slavaa.  He  then  directed  hie  course 
to  the  Ssronic  gulfi  overran  A^ma  and  Salamis, 

where  he  was  visited  by  Agis,  then,  in  ooromand 
at  DecelejBj  and  had  an  opportunity  oE  eshibitii^ 
to  the  Spartan  aimj  Ha  Bppeiuance  of  supremacy 
by  sea.  But,  when  he  heard  that  the  Athenian 
I7eet  from  Samoa  was  in  chace  of  htm,  he  soiled 
away  to  the  Hellespont.  Here  he  took  Lampaacue 
by  at»rm,  and  soon  after  the  Athenian  navy,  of 
ISO  ships,  arrived,  and  stntioncd  itself  oppoeile 
Lampsacus  at  Aegoa-potami.  Within  a  few  days 
from  this  time  the  unaccountable  laehnesa  and 
negligenea  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Conon,  enable  Lyeander  to 
ciqituie  all  their  £eet,  saving  eight  ships,  which 
escaped  with  Cotwn  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Paialus, 
which  conveyed  to  Athens  the  tidings  of  the 
Tirtua)  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  utter 
juin  of  her  fortunes.  Lysander  then  sailed  suc- 
cessively to    Byzantium   and    Chalcedi       '    ' 


opened 
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Athenian  garrisons  he  permitted  tn  depart, 
condition  of  their  going  to  Athens  ;  and  the 
same  course  be  adopted  with  all  the  Athenians 
whom  he  found  elsewhere  i  his  object  being  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  mouths  in  the  city,  and  so  to 
shorten  the  siege.  Sailing  from  the  Hellespont 
with  200  ships,  he  proceeded  to  the  south,  estab- 
lishing in  the  several  stales  on  his  way  oligarchical 
governments,  composed  of  his  own  partisHua — 
members  of  the  political  clubs  he  had  akeady 
taken  so  much  care  to  form— and  thus  eveijwhere, 
except  for  a'  time  at  Samos,  the  friends  of  Athens 
and  democracy  were  overborne.  He  settled  ^so 
in  th«r  ancient  homes  a  remnant  of  the  Aeginetans, 
Seionaeans,  and  Melians  who  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  Athenians  (comp.  Thuc.  ii  27,  i.  32,  116), 
andhethensailedto  the  mouth  of  thePeiraeeus.  and 
blockaded  it  witli  150  gailies.     He  had  previously 
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Spartan  government,  ajid  the  land-forcce  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  had  entered  Athena 
under  Fausanias,  and  encamped  in  the  Academy 
(camp.  Schneider,  ad  Xa,.  Hell,  u,  2.  $  S).  In  tlie 
spring  of  404  Athene  rapitulaled,  and  Lysander, 
sailing  Into  the  Peimeens,  began  to  destroy  the  long 
walls  and  the  fbrtilications  of  the  harbour  to  (he 
sound  of  jovial  music,  and  (according  to  Plutarch) 
on  the  16th  of  Munyohion,  the  very  day  of  the 
Greek  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis. 
The  sevei^  accounts  of  the  events  immediately 
ensuina  are  not  very  consistent  with  each  other. 
FromXenophon,itwouhlappear  (/feJ^ii.  3.  S3( 
comp.  ThirlwaJl^  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  174,  note  S), 
that  Lysander  did  not  quit  Athena  for  Samoa  be- 
forethe  establishment  of  the  thirty  tyrants;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that,  as  we  gather  from  Ljsias 
and  Diodoirus,  he  sailed  foilhwith  to  Samoa,  to  re- 
duce it,  before  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
Athenian  nails,  but  soon  returned  to  Athens  to 
support  the  oligarchical. party  in  the  coiitemptnted 
revolution  (Lys.  c  EraiosiL  p.  126 ;  Dloi,  xiv.  4). 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  sternly  quelling  the  ex- 
pression ol  popular  discontent  at  the  proposal  to 
subvert  democracy,by  declaring  that  the  Athenians 
could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
"""""  they  had  themselves  infringed  it  by  omitting 
irow  down  their  walls  within  the  appointed 
All  opposition  was  thus  overborne,  and  the 
ures  of  Sparta  wei-e  put  in  possession  of  tjia  ^ 
mment.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Lysander, 
ig  thus  settled  matters  in  Athens,  went  to 
Thlace  ;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  only  a  mis-placed  re- 
«  to  hia  espedition  lo  Byaantiom  before-men- 
tioned. It  seems  neatly  certain  that  he  returned 
immediately  to  Samoa.  The  island  capitulated 
after  a  short  siege,  and  the  conqueror  Baled  home  in 
triumph  with  tiie  spoils  and  trophies  of  the  war. 
The  introduction  of  so  much  wealth  into  Sparta 
called  forth  the  censure  of  many,  as  tendmg  to 
foster  corruption  and  cupidity — an  opinion  which 
the  recent  case  of  Gvlipfue  might  he  thought  to 
support, — and  it  required  all  the  eSocXB  ol  Lysander 
and  his  party  to  defeat  a  proposal  for  dedicating 
the  whole  of  the  epoil  to  the  Delphic  god,  instead 
of  retaining  it  in  the  public  treasury.  As  it  was, 
a  number  of  statues  were  erected  at  Delphi,  and 
other  offerings  made  there,  as  well  as  at  Sparla  and 

and  the  close  of  the  etru^le  with  Athens.     (See 
Paus.  iii.  17,  18,  x,  S  ;  Atiien.  vi,  p.  233,  f.) 

Lysander  was  now  by  fur  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more  than  the 
usuat  pride  and  haughtiness  which  distinguished 
the  Spartan  commandera  in  foreign  countries.  He 
was  pasuonately  fond  of  praise,  and  took  care  that 
his  eiploits  should  be  celebrated  by  the  most 
illustrioua  poets  of  his  time.  He  alwaya  kept  tiie 
poet  Choerilua  in  his  retinue  ;  and  his  praises  were 
also  simg  by  Antilochus,  Antimachus  of  Colophon, 
and  Nioeratua  of  Heiaoleia.  He  was  the  firat  of 
the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek  uties  erected  altars  as 
to  a  god,  offered  aaorificea,  and  celebrated  feetivals. 
(Plut.  Zys.  18  1  Pans.  vi.  3.  §§  14,  Ifi  ;  Athen. 
XV.  p.  696  (  Hesych.  ).  v.  AuadtSpm.)  Possessing 
such  unlimited  povFer,  and  receiving  such  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  honour  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  a 
residence  at  Sparta,  where  be  must  have  been  undM 
restraint,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  Wa 
accordingly  tind  that  he  did  not  r^rnain  long  at 
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SpaitB,  but  again  repaired:  to  A»a  Minor,  where 
he  was  almost  adored  by  the  oligarehica!  di ' 
lie  had  eatablished  in  the  Greek  cities.  I 
his  excesaiye  power,  and  the  homage  that  v 
paid  to  him  ererywliere,  awakened  the  envy  and 
jealousy  even  of  the  kings  and  ephois  in  Sparla. 
When,  theierora,  Phamabazus  eent  ambassadorg  to 
Sparta  to  complain  of  Ljsander  having  plundered 
his  territory^  the  ephora  recalled  him  to  Sparla,  and 
at  the  eama  time,  to  make  him  feel  their  power, 
they  put  to  death  his  friend  and  colleague  Thoisi:, 
fbrhavingmoney  in  his  private  possession,  Alaimed 
at  these  indications  of  hos^lity,  Lysander  hastened 
to  PhamabazuB  and  prayed  him  to  g^ve  him  an 
exculpatory  letter  for  tho  Spartan  government  i  bat 
the  Person  satrap,  while  he  promised  compliance 
with  his  request,  craftily  suhstituled  another  letter 
m  place  of  the  one  he  had  promised,  in  which  he 
repeated  his  former  complaints.  This  letter,  which 
Lysander  carried  himself  to  Sparta^  placed  him 
in  no  (mall  difficnlty  and  danger.  (Pint  I^. 
20  ;  Polyaen.  vii.  19.)  Fearmg  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  anxious  to  escape  li-om  Sparta,  he 
obtained,  with  great  trouble,  permisMon  from  the 
ephors  to  visit  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon,  in 
Libya,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  made  before  his  battles.  But  the 
attempts  of  Thrasybnlus  and  of  the  democratical 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  govenunenl 
which  had  been  estabtished  at  Athens,  soon  re- 
called him  to  Sparta,  where  ho  seems  to  have  again 
acquired  his  wonted  inflnence  i  for,  although  the 
government  refused  to  send  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  olUorchs,  they  appointed  Lysander  harmost, 
allowed  him  to  raise  troops,  advanced  a  hundred 
Islenta  fiom  the  treasury,  and  nominated  his  brother 
Libya  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships.  As 
■oon,  however,  aa  Lysandoc  had  leli  Sparta,  the 

Ciy  opposed  to  him  again  obtauied  the  upper 
id  J  and  the  Idng,  Paasaniaa,  who  was  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  concerted  measures,  in  conjunction 
with  three  of  the  ephors,  to  thwart  hia  enterprise, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  glory  which  be  would  ac- 
quire (turn  a  second  conquest  ef  Adieus.  Under 
pretence  of  raising  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
Lysander,  Pausaniaa  marched  into  Attica ;  but  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Peiiaeeus  the  Spartan  king 
made  terms  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  party,  and 
thus  prevented  Lysander  from  again  establishing 
the  oligarchical  government.  (Plut.  ips.  21 ; 
Xen,  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  28,  &c.|  Lys.  o.  Eratoslh.  p. 
106.) 

From  this  time  Lysander  continued  in  obscurity 
far  Some  years.  He  is  again  mentioned  on  the 
death  of  Agis  IL  in  ao,  398,  when  he  ejterted 
himself  to  secure  the  succession  for  Agesilaus,  the 
btnther  of  A^s,  in  opposition  to  Leotychides,  the 
reputed  son  of  the  latter.  [Lbotychides,  No.  3.] 
In  these  eiforts  he  was  successful,  but  he  did  not 
receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  had  ex- 
pected.   He  was  one  of  die  members  of  the  eoundl, 

pany  the  new  lung  in  hie  expedition  into  Asia  in 
B.C.  396.  Lysander  fiod  fondly  hoped  to  renew 
his  intrigues  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  to  re- 
gain his  former  power  and  consequence  in  that 
tonntry  ;  but  he  was  bitterly  disappointed :  Agesi- 
laus purposely  thwarted  aQ  hia  designs,  and  re- 
fused all  the  fevours  which  he  asked;  and  Lysander 
was  so  deeply  mortified  that  lie  begged  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  some  other  place.     AgeeiLius  sent 
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m  to  the  Hellespont,  where  hs  did  the  Greek 
use  some  service,  by  induing  Spitbridales,  a  Per- 
Ul  of  high  rank,  to  revolt  from  Phamabazus,  and 


1  the  Spartans.     (Plut.  £j«.  2 
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Lysander  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Sparta, 
highly  incensed  aganat  Agesilaus  and  the  kingly 
fonn  of  government  in  general,  and  fiimly  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abol  shmg  hered  tary 
royalty,  and  throwing  the  throne  open  to  all  the 
Hergoleidae,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  all 
the  Spartans  without  eiception  He  is  said  to 
have  got  Oeon  of  Hahcamaasua  to  con  pt  se  a  i 
oration  in  recommendation  of  the  n  easure  wh  ch 
he  intended  to  deliver  himself  and  he  is  further 
slated  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanct  o  of 
the  gods  in  brour  of  his  seheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  BuccesMon  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  withont  success.  Plutareh  in- 
deed relates,  on  the  ^thority  of  Ephorua,  a  still 
more  extraordinary  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recourse,  but  which  also  ^ed.  (Plut.  Zjs.  34, 
&c,  Ages.  S  ;  Diod.  liv.  13  ;  Cic  de  Divin.  i.  43.) 
Of  the  history  of  these  eventa,  however,  we  know 
but  httle.  (Comp.  Thirlwall's  Greax,  vol,  iv. 
Appendix  4,  "  On  Lysander's  Revolutionary  Pro- 
ject.") He  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  upon 
any  overt  act,  and  his  enterprise  was  cut  short  by 
'  *  death  in  the  fiJlowing  year.  On  the  breaking 
of  tiie  Boeotian  war  in  B.  a  395,  Lysander 
<  placed  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  the  king 
isanias  at  the  head  of  another.  The  two  armies 
%  to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haliartns  ; 
as  Pausaniaa  did  not  arrive  there  at  the  lima 
that  had  been  agreed  upon,  Lysander  marehed 
against  the  town,  and  perished  in  battle  under  the 
walla,  B,  c  396.  Hia  body  was  delivered  up  to 
ived  there  a  few  bonra  afWr  hia 
led  in  the  tenitory  of  Panopens 
in  Phocis,  on  the  road  from  Delphi  to  Chaeroneia, 

time   of  Plutarch.      Lysander  died   poor,   which 
proves  that  hia  ambition  vas  not  disgraced  by  the 
if  money,  which  sullied  the  character  of  Gy- 
lippus  and  so  many  of  hia  contemporaries.     It  is 
related  that  after  his  death  Ageeilaaa  discovered  in 
e  house  of  Lysander  the  speech  of  Cleon,  which 
IS  been  mentioned  above,  and  would  have  pub- 
ihed  it,  had  he  not  been  persuaded  to  suppress 
ch  a  dangerous  document.     (Plut  Zjia.  27,  &c.  ; 
Xen.  Ifell.  iii.  6,  g  6,  &c. ;  Diod.  liv.  81 ;  Pans. 
-,  5.  §  3,  ii.  32.  g  5.) 
LYSANDRA  (Aiaaripa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  £arydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
ras  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,   king  of   Macedonia,  and    after    his 
death    to    Agathocles,   the    son    of  Lysimachus. 
(Uexippus,  op.  SfJHx/L  p.  265 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p. 
165;  Pans.  L9.  §  6;    Pint,  Deiwtr.  31,)     By 
[his  second  mamage  (which  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  Paueanias,  after  the  return  of  Lysimachus 
From  his  eipedition  against  the  Getae,  B.c  291) 
<he  hadi  several  children,  with  whom  she  fled  to 
Asia  alter  the  murder  of  her  husband,  at  the  iu- 
itigation  of  Aremoe  IAgathocikb],  and  beaonght 
issistance  from  SeleucuB.  The  latter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battio  B.  c  281.     From  an  expres»on 
IS,  it  appears  that  Iij-sandra  must  at 
ave  accompanied    Seleucus,  a" ' 
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poBBesaed  of  mncli  influence,  but  in  the  confusion 
that  follon^d  the  death  of  Selenciis  b  few  monilia 
after  we  liear  no  more  either  of  hec  or  her  children. 
(Paua.  i.  10.  I  8— 6.)  [B.H.B.] 

LYSA'NIAS  (Avaarlia).  I.  An  Athenian  rf 
the  deme  Spliettus  who,  ascording  to  aome  accc 
was  the  father  of  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
(Plat.  Apol.  Soer.  c  22  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  iL  60.) 

2.  The  father  of  Cephalua,  one  of  the  ii 

'n  the  republic  of  Plato,     (Plat;  Polit.  p. 


330,  b.) 

3.  A  friend  of  Aleiander  (lie  Great.    In  co 
jUHction  with  Philotas  he  was  aent  to  the  coast, 
I  of  the  booty     "         •       -       ■ 
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4.  A  Greek  grammarian,  a  na^Te  of  Cyrene. 
He  is  mentioned  bj;  Athenaeua  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Iambic  poets  (vii.  p.  304  b,  liv.  p. 
620  c).  Suidaa  («.  o.  'EpBTorfenji)  speaks  of  hhn 
as  the  instiuctor  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  wlio  IS  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laerliua 
(vi.  23)  as  the  son  of  AeBchrion. 

5.  Tetmrch  of  Abilene.  Hewaapnt  to  death 
by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra,  B.  c.  36.  (Dion 
Cass.  ilis.  32  ;  Joseph.  A-O,  Jud.  iv.  4,  %  1.) 

6.  A  descendant  of  the  laat,  who  was  letrarch 
of  Abilene,  at  the  time  when  our  Saiioor  entered 
upon  liis  ministry  (Luke,  iJL  1).  He  died  pro- 
bably about  the  time  when  the  emperor  Claudius 
ascended  the  throne.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
re^  of  this  emperor  the  tetrarchy  of  Lyaanlas 
was  conferred  upon  Herod  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  AxU 
Jud.K^.7.^l)  [CP.M.] 

LYSA'NIAS,  a  siatuary,  whose  name  occurs  In 
an  inscription  on  a  base  ^and  in  the  island  of 
Sao,  Aiaio'las  Aiopiiirou  Toy  /iiSrvaop  uartir- 
ir«^euT»,  whence  it  appears  that  the  artistes  tather 
was  named  Dionysua,  and  that  the  statue  was  one 
of  the  god  ISonysus.  The  word  KaTcnHtlafre 
might  indeed  refer  to  the  dedication  of  the  statue  ; 
but  there  are  other  inscriptions,  in  which  it  un- 
doubtedly desiguales  the  artist.  Dionysus  is  fre- 
quentiy  found  as  a  man's  name,  as  well  as  the 
commoner  form,  Dionysius.  (Winckelman,  GetiA. 
d.  Kanat.  bk.  xi.  c.  S.  §  2S,  Meyer's  note.)  [P.  S.] 

LYSANO'RIDAS  (Amnu-o/iiBat),  one  of  «ie 
three  Spartan  harmoals  who  surrendered  the  Cad- 
meia  to  the  Theban  eiiles  in  n.  c  379.  His  two 
colleagues  Herippldas  or  Hermippidas  and  Arcesus 
were  executed  by  the  Spartan  goveniraent ;  but  as 
Lysanoridas  was  absent  on  the  night  of  the  in- 
surrection, he  met  with  a  less  severe  punishment, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  lai^  sum  of  money. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  do  this,  ha  went  into 
Tolunlary  ejiile.  (Vlat. Pelyi.  li.De  dm. Sa^at. 
S,  17,  34 ;  Diod.  it.  27.)  It  was  related  by 
Theopompus  (ap.  Athen,  xiii,  p.  609,  b,)  that  Ly- 
sandjidas,  by  whom  he  probably  means  Lysanoridas, 
was  expelled  from  Sparla  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemy  Agesilaus,  and  that  his  mother  Xenopeilhein, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  his  Hslec  Chryse,  were  put  to  dea^  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

LY'SIADES  (Aairii£8ij5).  I.  An  Athenianpoet, 
(probably  dithytambic,  since  his  victory  was  gained 
with  achorasof  boys),  whoae  name  appears  on  the 
diora^  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  fixes  his 
data  to  OL  eii.  2,  E.  C  335,     [LvBiOKATEa] 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Athens,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Phaedrus,  was  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,    who   speaks  of  him  as 
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"honto  festirus,"  and  attacks  his  appointment  by 
Antonyasajudge.     {Philipp.  y.  5,  yUl  9.) 

5.  A  Fytiiagorean  philosopher  of  Calana.  (lam- 
blich.  Vtt.  Psflh.  36.)   ■  [P,  8.] 

LY8LANASSA  (Aiwiif™ro-o),  the  name  of 
three  mythical  person^ea,  none  of  wlom  is  of  any 
interest.  (Reuod.  Tieog.  2S8 ;  ApoUod,  ii,  5.  % 
U;  Pans,  iL  8.  g  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'SIAS  (Analas).  1.  An  Athenian,  who,  ac- 
cordinj;  to  Diodorus  (xiii.  74),  was  one  of  the  ten 
generals  appointed  to  succeed  AlaWadea  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  B.  c.  406.  His  name  indeed 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  them  as  gnen  by 
Xenophon  (^Hell.  i.5.%  IB),  but  tiiat  author  agrees 
with  Diodorus  in  mentionmg  him  shortly  after  as 
one  of  those  who  actually  held  the  comm^id  at  the 
battle  of  A^inusae,  on  which  occasion  his  trireme 
was  Bunk,  and  he  himself  made  his  estape  with 
difnculty.  It  was  only  to  encounter  a  worse  !aie, 
for  on  his  return  to  Athens  with  five  of  his  col- 
leagues, they  were  all  ai.  immediately  brought  ta 
trial,  condemned,  and  executed,  on  the  charge  of 
having  nc^ected  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  the  citi- 
zens who  bad  fallen  m  the  action.  (Xen,  mil. 
i.  6.  §  30,  7 1  Diod,  liii,  99,  101  j  Philoclioms, 
up.  Sdfi^  ad  Aristoph.  Han.  1196.) 

2.  A  general  under  Seleueus  Nicalor,  who  in 
B.  c.  286,  by  the  command  of  that  prince,  occupied 
the  passes  of  Mount  Amanua,  so  aa  to  prevent  the 
eacape  of  Demetrius  FoJiorcetes,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, fell  into  the  hands  of  Selencus.  (Poljaen. 
iv.  9.  §  5  ;  comp.  Plui.  Zhmelr.  49.) 

3,  One  of  the  ambassadors  aent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  in  B.  c  196,  to  meet  the  ten  deputies 
appointed  by  the  Romans  to  settle,  together  with 
Flamininua,  the  affairs  of  Greece,  He  was  after- 
wards present  at  the  Interview  of  the  king  with 
the  Roman  ambassadors  at  Lyaimachia.     (Polyb. 

i.  30,  33.)     According  to  Appian  (%r.  6),  he 

accompanied   Hegesianai  and   Menippns  on 

their  eml»ssy  to  Rome  in  B,  c.  1 83,  though  he  is 

not  mentioned  on  that  occasion  by  Livy  (xxiiv. 

57—59). 

A  general  and  minister  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
Bs,  who  enjoyed  so  high  a  plaie  in  the  con- 
fidence  of  that  monarch,  that  when  Antiochus  set 
ut  ibr  the  upper  provinces  of  hia  empire  in  B.  c, 
66,  he  not  only  entrusted  Lysias  with  the  caie  of 
Js  son  Antiochus,  but  gave  him  the  sole  command 
f  the  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  aea. 
Lysias  was  especially  charged  to  prosecute  the  war 
Bgiunst  the  Jews,  and  acciKdingly  hastened  to  send 
an  army  into  Judaea,  under  the  command  of  Pto- 
lemy, tiie  sun  of  Dorymenes,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias; 
but  these  generals  were  totally  defeated  near  Em- 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  The  nest  joai  Ly- 
n  person  look  the  field,  with  a  very  largo 
army,  but  eSected  notiung  of  importance.  News 
soon  after  arrived  of  the  deatil  of  Antiochna  at 
Tabae,  in  Persia  (a.  a  164),  on  which  Lysias  im- 
idiately  caused  the  young  prince  under  Ms  cha^ 
be  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Antiochus 
ipator,  and  himself  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
hia  guardian,  altiiough  that  office  had  been  con- 
ferred by  Antiochus  Epipbanes  on  hia  death-bed 
ipon  another  of  his  ministers  named  Philip.  A 
lew  e^ipedition  against  the  Jews  was  now  under- 
aken  by  Lysiaa,  accompanied  by  ths  young  king: 
hey  niada  themselves  masters  of  the  strong  fortress  - 
)f  Bethsnra,  and  compelled  Judas  to  fall  back  upon 
Feruaalein,  where  they  besieged  hun  in  the  temple. 
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and  rcdnced  him  to  snch  ttaftB  (br  provialinig,  tli»[ 
t\\e  fortress  must  have  quickly  fiillen  liad  not  the 
newa  of  the  approach  of  Piiilip  induced  Lyaiaa  to 
grunt  a  peace  la  the  Jews  on  &vonnible  terms,  in 
order  that  he  might  hasten  to  oppose  his  riisJ. 
Philip  was  quicki;  defeated,  and  put  to  death. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  7.  §  3—5,  9,  §  1—7  (  1  Mac- 
cab,  iii.  iy.  m.  1—35,  Ti.  2  Mace.  x.  li.  liii.) 

Lysioa  now  possessed  undisputed  imthfmty  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  R 
he  had  canse  io  fear, 
Dchns  an  account  of  his  youlJi,  and  the  advanteges 
they  might  hope  to  derite  from  his  weahneas. 
They,  howoTer,  despatched  EunbaBsadors  to  Syria, 
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.  Msanwhile,  the  young  pnnce,  Demetnus, 
made  hia  eacape  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  de- 
lved as  a  hostage  and  landed  at  Tripolis  in  Syria. 
The  people  immediately  delated  in  his  fefour ; 
and  Lysias,  aa  well  aa  the  young  Antiocbus,  was 
seized  by  the  populace,  and  given  up  to  Demetrius, 
who  ordered  them  both  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c. 
162.  (Joaeph.  Anl.  lii.  10.  §1;  IMaccvii.; 
2  Mace.  liy.  I,  2  i  Appian.  Sgr.  46,  47  i  Poljb. 
ixii.  IE,  19;  Liv.  Epil.  xM;  Euaeb.  Aim.  p. 
166,  fol.  edit.) 

5.  A  native  of  TarsnB  in  Cilicia,  called  by  Athe- 
PEeus  an  EpicureaiL  philoaopher,  who  raised  iiimself 
to  the  position  of  tyrant  of  his  native  city.  (Athen, 
V.  p.  3!5.  b.)  [E.H.  B.] 

LY'SIAS  (Avoiai),  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom 
at  Athens  in  b.  c.  458  ;  he  waa  the  son  of  Cephn- 
lus,  who  waa  a  native  of  Syracase,  and  had  t^en 
up  his  abode  at  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  Pericles. 
(Dionya.  Zys.  1 ;  Pint  ViL  X  Ortd.  p.  836  i 
Phot.  fliW.  Cod.  363,  p.  488,  &c  i  Suid.  s.  v.  li.v- 
ffftti ;  tye.  0. Snrfostt. §  4;  CicBiirf.  16.)  When 
lie  was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  in  B.  c.  443, 
Lysiaa  and  his  two  (some  say  tiiree)  brothers  joined 

Italy.  He  there  completed  his  education  under 
the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans,  Tiaias  and  Ni- 
cias,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  great  esteem  among 
the  Thnriuis,  and  even  seema  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  young  repnblii:.  I^m 
a  pa«sage  of  Aristotle  (ap.  C&.  Brut.  12),  we  leam 
that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  teaching  of 
thotorio,  though  it  is  uneertmn  whether  he  entered 
upon  this  profession  while  yet  at  Thnrii,  or 
did  not  commence  till  after  his  return  to  Athena, 
where  we  know  that  Issene  waa  one  of  his  pupils. 
(Pint.  L  c.  p.  839 ;  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  p.  490,  a.) 
In  B.  c  411,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  after  the  deteat  of  the  Athenians  jn  Sicily, 
all  persona,  botii  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
who  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
Athenians,  were  eiposed  to  persecutions ;  and 
LyMBs,  ti^Bther  with  300  others,  waa  eipelled  by 
the  Spartan  party  from  Thnrii,  as  a  partisan  of  the 
Athenians.  He  now  returned  to  Athens;  but 
there  too  great  misfortunes  awaited  him,  for  during 
the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tytsnts,  after  the  battle  of 
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the  government,  his  large  property  was  confisiated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison, with  a  view  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  escaped  from  Athens,  and  took  re- 
fuge at  Merara.  (Plat.  Phot.  U.  00.)  His  attachment 
to  Athens,  liowBver,  was  so  great,  that  when  Thra- 
sybulne,  at  the  head  of  the  patriots,  marched  Jrom 
Phyla  to  liberate  their  country,  Lysias  joyfully 
eacrihced  all  that  yet  remained  of  his  tbilune,  for 
he  sent  the  patiiols  3000  drachmas  and  300  shields, 
and  engaged  a  hand  of  303  mercenariea.  Thmsy- 
bulus  procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise,  as  a 
reward  for  his  generosity ;  hut  Arcbinus  afterwards 
induced  the  people  to  declare  it  void,  becanse  it 
had  been  conferred  without  a  probuleuma  ;  and  Ly- 

s  henceforth  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  oc- 

pying  himself,  aa  it  appears,  solely  with  writing 
dicial  speeches  for  others,  and  died  in  B,  c.  37B, 

the  age  of  eighty.    (Dionjs.  Zys.  12  ;  PluL  i.e. 

B36;  Phol,io.p.490.) 

Lysias  waa  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  of 
rations  that  Athens  ever  produced,  for  there  wero 

antiquity  no  less  than  425  orations  which  were 
current  under  his  name,  though  the  ancient  critica 
were  of  opinion  that  only  230  of  them  were  genoine 
productions  of  Lysias.  (Dionys.  Zus.  17  ;  Plut. 
t  0.  p.  836  J  Phot.  £  e.  p.  488i  Cic.  Brut.  16.) 
Of  tlieae  orations  35  only  are  extant,  and  oven 
among  these  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  are 
probably  apurious.  Of  S3  others  we  possess  only 
a  few  fragments.  Most  of  these  orations,  only  one 
of  which  (that  t^nst  Eratosthenes,  B.  c  403)  he 
dehvered  himself  in  court,  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athena.  There  are,  however, 
some  among  them  which  probably  belong  to  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  Lyaias  treated  his 
art  more  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  they 
must  therefoi«  be  regarded  ae  rhetorical  eiercises. 
But  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  apeecli  against 
Eratosthenes  we  must  conclude  that  his  real  career 
as  B  writer  of  orations  began  about  B.  c.  403. 
Among  the  lost  works  of  Lyaias  we  may  mention  b 
manual  of  rhetoric  (t(X"I  PI't/'""!),  probably  one 
of  his  early  productions,  which,  however,  is  lost. 
How  highly  tho  orations  of  Lysias  were  valued  iti 
antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  number 
of  persons  that  wrote  commentaries  upon  them, 
such  as  Caecilins  Calactinus,  Zosimne  of  Gaxa, 
Zeno  of  Cittium,  Harpocration,  Panllus  Germinus, 
and  others.  All  the  works  of  these  critics  have 
perished.  The  only  criticism  of  any  miportanco 
upon  Lysias  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamaseiia,  in  his  Hipi  rar  ipx"'"" 
ptlTSfUP  ihrofiMi/KwicTiinl,  the  tbi'  ipx"''"''  uplais, 
and  in  his  account  of  Lysias,  to  which  we  may  add 
tho  remarks  of  Photius.  According  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Dionysius,  and  the  accidental  remarks  of 
others,  which  are  borne  out  by  a  careful  etamina- 
tion  of  the  oiations  still  extant,  the  diction  of 
Lysias  is  perfectiy  pure,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  best  canon  of  the  Attic  idiom ;  his  language 
is  natural  and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  noble 
and  dignified. (Dionys.  L^.  2,  3,  DemOsSL  13; 
Cic.  Brat.  82;  Qnintil.  xiL  10.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  4. 
i  17)  !  it  is  always  cleat  and  lucid  ;  the  copious- 
ness of  his  Btyle  does  not  injure  its  precision  ;  ncr 
can  his  rhetoncal  embellishaients  be  considered  aa 
impairing  the  charming  simjJicity  of  his  style. 
(Dionys.  Z^.  i,  &c.)  His  delineations  of  cha- 
racter ale  always  striking  and  tone  to  life.  (Dionys, 
Zjs.  7 1  yuiotil.  iii.  8.  g  61 !  Phot,  t  o.  p.  483.) 
But  ivliat  characterises  his  orations  above  those  <^ 
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nil  Mer  ancients,  ja  the  indeecribalile  gracetulness 
and  fllegani^  which  pervade  all  of  them,  without  in 
the  least  impuring  their  power  and  energy  ;  and 
tliig  gracefulneea  was  considered  m  so  pecnliar  a 
ftature  in  all  Lyfiias'  productions,  that  Dionjsins 
thought  it  s  fit  criterion  by  which  the  genuine 
works  of  Lyeias  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
spurious  works  that  went  by  Ms  name.  (Dionys. 
I^  JO,  &c,  3,  Dsmoilh.  13,  Dmamh.  7 ;  comp. 
Oe-Bml.  9, 16  ;  Quintil. ii.  4.  g  17,xiL  10.  §  34.) 
The  manner  in  which  Lyeias  tceats  his  subjects  Is 
equally  deserving  of  high  prase.  (Dionya.  ijs. 
Ifi — 19;  Hermogen.  jDe  Form.  Orat.  ii  p.  490.) 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matteF  of  surprise  to  hear  that 
among  the  many  orations  ha  wrote  for  others,  two 
only  are  emd  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  (Plut. 
/.  e.  p.  836.) 

The  extant  orations  of  Lysias  are  contained  in 
the  collections  of  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bukaa,  Beltker,  and  Bailer  and  Sauppe,  Among 
the  separate  editions,  we  mention  those  of  J.  Tay- 
lor (London,  1739,  4to.  with  a  full  critical  appa- 
ratus and  emendations  by  Markland),  C.  Foertsch 
(Leipaig,  1829,  8to.),  J.  Fraon  (Munich,  1831, 
Svo.,  in  which  the  omtions  are  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order)  [  compare  J.  Franz,  IHaseiialio 
da  l^siaOralore  AlticoGniece'iergila,  Norimhergae, 
18-28,  STo.i  L.Hoelscher,  iJaijfflifleOraio™  Vibi 
el  DicHone,  Berlin,  1837,  Svo,,  and  De  Vila  et 
jin-cpttt  I^ae  OratorU  Oooaneatatio,  Berlin,  1837, 
8yo.  i  Weatermann,  Gesch.  lUr  GriecL  Beredlsam- 
ftea,  gg  46,  47,  and  Beilage,  iii.  pp.  978—288, 

T    re  tee  some  other  persons  of  the  name  of 

L  SITS        o  tome  under  the  head  of  literary  cha- 

ra     rs  Lysias  of  Tarsus,  an  epicurean  phllo- 

ha  usurped  the  tyrannis  in  hia  native 

ce  he  occasion  of  his  b^ng  raised  to  the 

p         00     f  Heracles,andaflerwardadiBtinguished 

mself  his  indulgence  in  luinries  and  eruelty. 
(A  p.  Slfi.)   2.  A  person  who  is  one  of  the 

to  s  in  Plutarch's  treatise  rfe  Mastea.  3, 
A  sophist,  who  was,  according  to  Taylor,  tho  autlior 
of  the  *p»7-unf,  which  are  attributed  by  some  of 
the  ancients  to  the  orator  Lyaas.  (Taylor,  ru. 
Lgs.  p.  154.)  This  sophist  may  be  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  {c.  Neaer.  p,351.    [L.  S.] 

LY'SIAS,  ft  sculptor  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  great  and  highly  valued 
group,  representing  Apollo  and  Mana  in  a  fonr- 
liorse  chariot,  whiiA  Augustus  placed  in  the  chapel 
erected  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Oeta- 
vius,  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Pliny  says  that  the 
gronp  was  of  one  piece  of  marble ;  but  similar 
statements  of  his  respecting  other  groups,  which 
are  still  extant,  the  LaoeoHn  for  mstance,  have 
been  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  works 
themselves :  we  may  therefore  suspect  his  accuracy 
in  this  instance.  (P\m.H.N.  iiivi.  fi.  s.  4.  §  10; 
Meyer,  KimifgeiKAic&te,  vol.  iii.  pp,  38,  39.)  [P.  S.] 

LYSICLES  (AuffiKA^!).  1.  Possibly  a  son  of 
Abronychus,  was  sent  out  by  the  Athonians,  with 
four  colleagues,  in  command  of  twelve  ships  for 
rai^ng  money  among  thar  allies,  B.  o.  428.  He 
was  attacked,  in  an  expedition  up  the  pl^n  of  the 
Maeander,  by  some  Canans  luid  Samlana  of  Anaea, 
and  feU  with  many  of  his  men.  (Thuc.  iii.  19.) 
Possibly  this  Lysidea  is  llie  same  with  Lyacles 
"  the  sheep  dealer,"  whom  Aristophanes  appears 


LYSIMACHE. 
it  appears,  after  the  death  of  Pericles  married  As- 
pasia.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Poiistes,  and  through 
her  instiuctions,  says  Aeschines  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  he  atlMned  the  highest  importance,  (Ap. 
Pl<A  Per.  c.  24  ;  SchoL  ad  Plat.  IHtnex.  p.  336 ; 
compare  Harpocr.  and  Hesych.  a.  v.  ■  vpoSaTii^iii  ( 
Schol.  ad  ^rirfopS.  Eg.  I.  «,)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
arm;  at  the  hattie  of  Chaeroneia,  6.0.  338,  was 
subsequently  condemned  to  death,  upon  the 
aconsation  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  (Diod.  xvi. 
8fi,  88.)  The  speech  which  Lycuipis  delivered 
against  Lysicles  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration 
(3.  m  ^1  AijAft'  and  AtfiSiiScia). 

LYSI'CRATES  {AvaiKpi-rns),  an  Athenian, 
whose  name  has  become  celebrated  by  means  of  his 
beautiful    chorag^    monuments      The   custom   of 

the  dramatic  eishibitiona,  and  of  then  dedicating 
the  tripod  to  some  divinity,  is  described  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,"  g.  o.  Chorboi*. 
The  most  usual  manner  of  dedicating  the  tripod 
was  by  placing  it  on  the  summit  of  a  small  building; 
erected  for  the  ejcpress  purpose  of  receiving  it.  The 
choragic  monument  of  Lyaicrates  is  such  an  erec- 
tion. From  a  square  base  ariaee  a  circular  build- 
ing, consisting  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  connected 
by  a  wall,  and  supporting  a  flat  cupola  of  one  piece 
of  marble,  &om  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  beautiful 
flower-like  ornament,  which  spreads  out  at  the 
summit  so  as  to  aiibrd  a  base  for  the  tripod,  the 
marks  of  which  are  still  viable  upon  it.  The  de- 
tails are  of  snipassing  beauty,  and  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated from  a  good  drawing.  The  beat  engravings 
oc  rather  set  of  engravings,  of  it  are  given  by 
Mauch  {Neue  Systematisshe  DorsMun^  d.  Ar- 
eiUektomsdiea  Ordnunges,  3e  AuHage,  taf.  S4 — 
57).   The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  archi- 

fiuaiKpirris  AmrMSov  Kunin'fiis  txofnfyti, 

Aurrucit)!  'ASiiraios  iSHaiTKt,  Eieieiros  ^px^- 
(BHckh,  On-p.  Isscr.  221.)     The  archonship  of 
Evaenetus  was  in  OL  cxi.  2,  B.  c.  336. 

The  building  is  vulgarly  called  the  I.anlem  of 
Demosthenes,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  it  with 
the  object  of  studying  in  the  seclusion  of  its  in- 
terior. Not  only  is  this  tradition  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  ^id  disproved  by  the  inscription, 
hot  it  is  clear  that  the  interior  of  the  building, 
which  is  not  quite  six  feet  in  diameter,  was  not 
applied  to  any  use,  and  had,  in  feet,  no  entrance. 
It  is  now  open,  iiavlng  at  some  period  been  broken 
into,  probably  In  senrcli  of  treasure.  (Stuart  and 
Bevett,  Antvpalies  of  Athens,  vol  i.  p.  139  ;  Hitt, 
Gest^aEhJe  d.  Bavkunst  hei  den  Alien,  vol.  iL  p. 
2li.)  [P.  8.] 

LYSI'DICE  (A«ff<S;inj),  a  daughter  of  Pelops, 
married  to  Mestor,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Hippothoe  (Apollod.  li.  4.  §  6).  Others  call  her 
the  wife  of  Alcaeus,  and  mother  of  Amphitryon 
(Pans.  viii.  1 4.  $  3).  A  third  account  is  given  by 
the  Bchohast  on  Pindar  (01.  vii.  49).  A  second 
personage  of  the  name  is  mentioned  by  ApoUndoius 
(ii.  7.  g  8).  [L.S.} 

LYSI'DICUS,  the  fetiier  of  C.  Annins  Cimber, 
the  hitler  of  whom  Cicero  culls  I^/sidieum  ipmm, 

(CicPAd  xi.  6.)     [CiiMBBji,  Annius.] 

LYSI'MACHE    (A.,o-,^i£x7|),    a   daughter    of 
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Abas,  and  the  wife  of  Talaus  (Apottoa,  L  9.  g  13 
Adrastus).  Anolber  persnnage  of  ths  sama  nam 
occurs  in  ApoUodorua  (iii.  12.15).  (L.S.] 

LITSIMA'CHIDES  (AvinyaxlSils),  a  Greek 
mitet,  the  authoc  of  a  work  on  die  Attic  or 
addreEsed  to  Ca«ci1iua»  He  seems  also  to 
written  on  athec  subjecta  connected  witli  tlie  Atlie- 
nians.  (Ammon.  de  Dif.  Foe  ».  n.  Qtapi!  ;  Hnr- 
pecrat.  a,  w.  NvnaimipiiSa,  MtToyeiTriiii' ;  Voss. 
/le  Hist.  Grace:  p.331,ed.  Weslannann.)  [C.P.M.] 

LYSI'MACHUS  (Auirl^x")-  1-  An  Ath. 
iii.in,  Eitiier  of  Arisleidefl  tlie  Just  (Herod,  vii 
79 ;  Thuc.  i,  91 ;  Plut  Arid,  init.) 

2.  Son  of  Aristeides,  nod  Krandaon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  spoken  of  aa  a  mail  himself  of  an  insigni- 
ficant chamct^T,  hut  who  received  a  grant  of  iands 
and  money,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for  hia  daily 
mainlenance,  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiades,  in  con- 
eideratian  of  his  Other's  eervicee.  He  leFt  two 
children,  a  eon,  Aristeides,  and  a  daughter  named 
Polyorita,  who  also  reeeived  a  pahlic  dlowance  for 
her  gnradfiither's  BiAe.  (Pint  ArisL  27 ;  Dein.  a 
I^t.  g  95,  p.  491,  and  Sdiol.  ad  loc) 

3.  Son  of  Lysimachos,  king  of  Thrace  (see  he- 
low},  hy  Arsinoe,  danghtar  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
AfUr  the  deaiJi  of  his  lather  (a.  c.  2S1),  he  fled 
with  Ids  mother  and  yoanger  hrolher,  Philip,  to 
Ca^sandria,  where  they  remained  for  some  tmie  in 
Hifety,  until  Ptolemy  Cecannus,  who  had  established 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  decoyed 
Arsinoe  and  her  two  sons  into  his  power,  by  pro- 
mising to  mitrry  the  former,  and  adopt  the  two 
joung  men.  But  as  soon  aa  they  met  their  trea- 
cherous uncle,  both  Lysimachne  and  Philip  were 
instantly  seized  and  pnt  to  death,  in  the  very  arms 
of  their  mother.  Lysimachns  was  at  the  time  16 
years  old ;  hia  brother  three  years  younger ;  and 
both  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  (Justin, 
xxiv.  2,3;  Memnon,  c  li.) 

4.  Son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  hy  Arsinos, 
the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He 
Gurnred  both  his  brother  Ptoteiny  III.  fiueigetes, 
and  his  nephew,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopatorj  but  was 
put  to  death  bySoaibiua,  the  minister  and  guardian 
of  Pwlemy  Epiphanes.  (SchoL  ad  Theocr.  IduU. 
xviL  13G  ;  Polyb.  n.  25.) 

5.  A  friend  and  connsellor  of  Philip  V^  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two  selected  hy  him  to 

Demetrius.     (Liv.  si.  8.)     IDEuEiaius.] 

€.  A  brother  of  ApoUodotus,  the  general  who 
delended  Gaza  against  Alexander  Jannaeus.  He 
caused  bis  brother  to  be  aa«asHnated,  and  then 
surrendered  the  city  into  the  hajids  of  Alexander, 
(Joaeph.  A>,i.  liii.  13.  g  a) 

7.  A  Jew,  one  of  the  friends  of  Herod,  who  was 
put  to  death  hy  him  as  being  coniieoled  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Costobarus,  fHEHoDBS-J  (Joseph. 
AnU  11.  7.  }{  8,  iO.)  [K  H.  R] 

LYSI'MACHUS  (Awrf^nxoi),  king  of  Thtoce. 
He  was  a  Macedonian  hy  birth  (according  to  Ar- 
rian,B  native  of  Pella),  hut  not  by  or^n,  his  Either, 
Agathoijes,  having  been  originally  a  Penest  or  serf 
of  Cranou  in  Thessaly,  who  had  indnuated  himself 
by  his  flatteries  into  the  good  graces  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  risen  to  a  high  place  in  his  favour. 
(Arr.  Aiwb.  vi.  38 )  Theopomp.  op,  A&ai.  y\.  259, 
f.;  £uleb.^nH.  p.  156.)  Lysimachna  himself  was 
early  distinguished  Ibr  hia  nndannted  courage,  as 
well  «s  for  his  great  activity  and  strength  of  body, 
qualities  to  which  he  probably  owed  his  appoint- 


flnJAowi,  oflii 
Aleiander.     But  though 
ing-this  distinc^on,  and  he 
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nportant  post  of  one  of  the 


dy  about  the  person  of 


lis  distinction,  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
close  attendance  on  the  king,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  readily  entrusted  with  any 
separate  command,  or  with  the  conduct  of  any 
enterprise  of  importance,  as  was  so  often  the  case 

with  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  Leonnatus,  and  others  of 
the  same  ofHcers.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
Alexander  deemed  him  more  qualified  tor  a  soldier 
thanageneraL  {Aa.AiuA.  v.  18,34,  vl  38,  vii. 
5, /ih2.  18  ;   Curt.  viii.  1,  $4Si  but  comp.Adian. 

V.  H.  sii.  16,  who  calls  him  frrptenr/tiy  dyo66s. ) 
We  are  told  by  Q.  Curtins  that  Lysimachus,  when 
hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a  lion  of  immense  size 
single-handed,  though  not  without  receiving  severe 
wounds  in  the  contest ;  and  this  circumstance  that 
writer  regards  aa  the  origin  of  a  fable  gravely  re- 
lated by  Justin,  Plntarch,  Pliny,  and  other  anlhofB, 
that  on  acconnt  of  some  offence,  Lysunachns  had 
been  shut  up  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same 
don  with  a  honj  bnt  though  unarmed,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  animal,  and  was  pardoned 
by  the  king  in  conuderation  of  his  coumge.  (Curt, 
viii.  1,  8  15;  Vial.  Demetr.  2T ;  Paus.  L  9.  ^  5  ; 
Justin.  ly.  3  J  Plin.  U.  N.  viii.  16(2!);  Val. 
Majt.  ii.  3,  est  1  i  Seneca,  de  Ira,  iii.  17.)  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  attar  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Thrace  and  tl|e  neighbouring  countries 
as  br  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus, 
an  important  government,  which  he  ia  b^  to  have 
obtained  in  consequence  of  hia  well-known  valour, 
as  being  deemed  the  moat  competent  to  cope  with 
the  warlike  barbarians  that  bordered  that  country 
on  ths  north.  (Diod.  xviii.  3  \  Anian,  op.  PkA 
p.69,b;  Dexippua, tJuJ,  p,64,b;  Curt.!.  IO,g  4; 
Justin,  ziii.  4.)  Nor  wna  it  long  before  he  hEid 
occasion  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  opinion  ;  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  hia  government  when  he  was 
called  upon  (0  oppose  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Odry- 
siatts,  who  had  assembled  a  laige  anny,  with  which 
he  waa  preparing  to  assert  his  independence.  In 
the  first  battle  Lysunachua  obt«ned  a  partial 
victory,  notwithstanding  a  great  disparity  of  force  ; 
hut  we  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  events  of 
the  war.  (Died,  xviii.  14  ;  Paus.  L  9.  §  6.)  It 
seems  proliable,  however,  that  he  was  for  some  time 
npied  with  hoetilitiea  aganst  the  Odry- 


and  other  barhari 


d  that  it 


which  prevented  him  from  taking 
ny  active  pan  in  the  wars  which  arose  between 
lie  other  genemls  of  Alexander.  But  during  the 
jven  years  which  he  thus  spent  in  apparent  jnac- 
vity,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  not  only  consolidated 


r,  but  ei 


mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  occupied  wi^  his  gar- 
risons the  Greek  cities  along  die  western  shorea  of 
the  Euxitie.  (Diod.  lix.  73 ;  Dmysen,  HeUtniam. 
vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

At  length,  in  b.  c  315,  the  increasing  power  of 
Antigonus  induced  Ijyrimachus  to  join  the  league 
which  Ptolemy,  Seleueus,  and  Oiseander,  had 
already  formed  against  that  monarch :  he  l«d  claim 
to  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  in  addition  to  the 
territories  he  already  possessed  j  and  on  the  refusal 
of  Antigonus,  immediately  prepared  for  war.  Still 
we  do  not  hear  of  his  takmg  any  active  part  in  the 
hostilities  that  ensued,  until  he  was  aroused  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Enxine,  Callatia, 
iBlnis,  and  Odessuk     He  thereupon  immediately 


.ogle 


Bupport, 


(Diod.  , 
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CLYiSAed  the-Haenius  wtrh  lui  anny,  defeated  tbe 
lorces  of  the  Scythian  and  Tkraciaii  tribes,  which 
the  Oreeki  hud  called  in  to  their  asEistance,  as 

eesiiely  reduced  all  the  three 
:.  56,  57,  83;  App.  S^,  53; 
,  .,  By  the  general  pence  of  Sll, 
Lysiniiichus  was  confirmed  in  the  posBesaion  of 
Thrace  (indnding,  apparently,  hie  recent  aequiai- 
tions  on  the  north),  hut  without  any  fatthec  acces- 
^on  of  lenitery.  (Id.  xix.  195.)  In  309  he 
founded  the  city  of  Lyumachia,  on  the  Hellespont, 
not  &r  from  the  «le  of  Cardia,  great  part  of  the 
inhabilanta  of  which  he  compelled  to  remove  to  the 
new  settlement.  (Id.  xx.  29  ;  Pans.  i.  9.  ^  S  ; 
App.  S^.  I.)  Three  yeara  afterwards  {b.  c.  306) 
he  followed  the  example  tint  set  by  Antigoniie, 
and  immediately  imitated  by  Ptolemy,  Seleueus 
and  Caeaander,  and  assumed  the  title  and  inaignii 
of  royalty.  (Diod.  xk.  53;  Plut.  Demetr.  18 
Justin.  IV.  S.) 

We  hear  no  more  of  Lysimaehns  for  soma  time 
but  he  appears,  though  t^ing  no  prominent  part  ii 
Ike  hostilities  between  the  other  rival  monarchs, 
to  have  been  constantly  on  friendly  terraa,  it  nc 
in  direct  alliance  with  Cassander,  to  whose  aiatei 
Nicaea,  he  was  married,  and  who  vita  accustomed, 
we  are  told,  to  apply  to  him  for  counsel  on  all 
(ions  of  difficulty.  {Diod.  sx.  106.)  Thusii 
we  find  them  both  sendiqg  supplies  of  com  to  the 
relief  of  ihe  Rhodians,  at  thaX  time  beaieged  by 
Demelciua(Id.i:i:.  9ti);  and  two  years  later  ( B.  c. 
302)  Lyaimachua  readily  joined  m  the  plan  origi- 
nated by  Caaaander,  for  forming  a  general  coaiilion 
to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius.  They  accordingly  aent  ambaasadora  to 
Ptolemy  and  Seleueus,  who  were  easily  persuaded 
to  join  the  proposed  league  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  both  took  the  field  in  person  ;  Caiaander  to 
oppose  Demetrius  in  Greece,  while  Ljsimachus, 
with  a  large  army,  invaded  Asia  Minor.  His  suc- 
cesses were  at  first  rapid ;  several  cities  on  the 
Hellespont  eithec  voluntarily  eubmitted,  or  were 
reduced  by  force  ;  and  while  his  lientanant,  Pre- 
pelaua,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Aeolia  aiid 
Ionia,  he  himself  overran  Phrygia,Bnd  made  him- 
self master  of  the  important  town  of  Synnada.  On 
the  advance  of  Antigonus,  however,  ho  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  and  not  risk  a 
general  engagement  until  he  ahould  have  been 
joined  by  Seleueus;  he,  in  conaequence,  withdrew 
tirst  to  Dorylaenm,  where  he  fbrtilied  himself  in  a 
strong  position,  but  was  ultimately  forced  from 
thence;  and  retiring  into  Bithynia,  took  up  his 
winter^inarters  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Sulomia, 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  friendly  city  and 
port  of  Heracleia  secured  him  abundant  supplies. 
Before  the  close  of  the  winter  Seleueus  arrived  in 
Cappadoda,  while  Demetrius,  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  army  which  he  breught  from  Greece,  re- 
covered possesion  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  Helles- 
pont. All  particulnra  of  the  campaign  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  are  lost  to  us  ;  we  know  only  that  in 
the  course  of  the  spring  Lysimuchus  effected  his 
junction  with  Seleueus ;  and  Demetrius,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  his  forees  with  those  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  that  early  in  the  summer  of  B.  c,  SO  1 
the  combined  armies  met  at  Ipsns,  in  the'  plains  of 
Upper  Phtygia.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  de- 
cisive: Antigonus  himself  feU  on  tiie  field,  and 
Demetrius,   with   the   shattered    remnant  of  his 


XYSIMACHUS. 
forces,  fled  direct  to  Epheaus,  and  from  tlience  era- 
barked  for  Greece.  The  conquerors  immediafcly 
proceeded  to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  Lysimaehns  obtained  for  his 
share  ail  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  fi^im 
the  Hellespont  and  theAegaean  la  the  heai-t  of 
Phrygia ;  but  the  boundary  between  hia  dominions 
and  those  of  Seleueus  in  the  latter  quarter  is  no- 
where clearly  indicated,  (Diod.  xi.  106 — lOS, 
113;  Plut.  JMmelr.  28—30;  Justin,  iv.  2,  4; 
Appian.  %r.  55 ;  Pans.  i.  6.  g  7  i  Euseb.  Ana. 
p.  163.  Concerning  the  extent  of  Lysunachus' 
dominions,  see  Dreysen,  HeUentsia.  vol.  i.  p.  545, 
foil.) 

The  power  of  Lyaimachus  was  thus  firmly  m- 
tabllshed,  and  he  remaned  frem  this  time  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  dominions  thus  acquired, 
until  shortly  before  bis  death.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  his  attention  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  directed  to  the  strengthening  and  conaoli- 
dation  of  his  power,  rather  than  to  the  extension  of 
his  dominions.  His  naturally  avaricious  dispo»tion 
led  hun  to  accumulate  vast  treasures,  for  which  the 
possosuon  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Tbtace  gave  him  peculiar  advantages,  and  he  was 
termed  m  derision,  by  the  flatterers  of  his  rival, 
"  the  treasurer  (YafofiifAoi)."  The  great  mass  of 
these  accumulations  was  deposited  in  the  two 
strong  citadels  of  Tilizis  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  (Strab.  vil.  p.  319, 
xiii.  p.  6-23  ;  Athen.  vL  p.  246,  e.  261,  b. ;  Pint, 
Deaietr.  26.)  At  the  aame  time  he  sought,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  other  contemporary  monarehs, 
to  strengthen  his  footing  in  his  newly-acquired 

or  at  least  by  the  enlargement  and  re-establishment 
of  those  previously  existing.  Thus,  he  rebuilt 
Antigonia,  a  colony  founded  by  his  rivid  ^ntigonus, 

Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  first  wife:  he  restored 
Smyrna,  which  had  long  remained  almost  unin- 
habited, but  which  quickly  rese  ag^n  to  a  high 
point  of  prosperity;  and  when  Ephesua,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  last  places  in  Asia  that  remained 
faithful  to  Demetrius,  at  length  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  removed  the  city  to  a  aituation  neaner  the  bcei, 
and  repcopled  it  with  the  inhahilanta  of  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  in  addition  to  its  former  population- 
New  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas  are  ^o  men- 
tioned as  indebted  to  him  for  improvements  whicii 
almost  entitled  him  to  rank  as  their  founder. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  565,  xiii.  p.  593,  liv.  p.  640,  646  ; 
Paus.  i.  9.  §  7,vii.3.§g4,5(  Steph.Bj^z.  v.'E*(iTOs.) 
In  Europe  we  hear  less  of  his  internal  improvemenls, 
but  he  appears  to  have  efiectaally  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Odrysians, 
Paeonians,  &c.,  and  to  have  established  his  dominion 
without  dispute  over  all  the  countries  south  of  the 
Danube.  (Pans,  1.  9.  g  6  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  12.  g  3  ; 
Diod.  ap.  Tzetz.  ChO.  vi.  63.) 

Meanwhile,  Lyamachns  was  not  indifferent  to 


The 


alliance  concluded  by  Selenci 
him  in  his  turn  to  diaw  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
between  himself  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  it  was  probably 
about  the  same  period  that  he  married  Arsinoe,  the 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
31 J  Pans.  i.  1 0.  §  3 ;  comp.  Dreysen,  ffetleaim.  vol. 
65.)  With  Macedonia  his  friendly  relations 
lued  unbroken  until  the  deatb  of  Cassander 
(n.  c.  297),  and  after  that  event  he  aougln  stiil  to 
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Ill  them  by  piiiiig  his  dauBliter  Eiitydioe 
IB  lo  Antipal«r,   one   of   the  aons  of  I 
ri  king.    The  dissensiong  between  ths  h. 
Lowever,  havii^  erentuejly  opened  the  ^v 
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me 


* [Dbmb 
fannd  himself  it 


iiU9,ToLi.  p.  961],  Lysim 
Dived  in  a  war  with  that  moi 
to  purchase  peace  by  abandoning 


put  to  death,  eith 
displeasnre  at  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
young  man  himself,  (Pans.  i.  10.  g  1  ;  Justin, 
xvi.  1,  3 !  PluL  P^iTk  6  ;  Died.  Exa.  Hotsehel. 
xt.1  p.  iW.)  We  are  told  that  Lysimachus  was 
compelled  to  conclude  this  disadvantageous  peace 
because  he  was  at  the  time  embarraBSed  hy  tht 
hoatihtiea  in  which  he  whs  engaged  on  his  northern 
fronUer  witJi  the  Getae.  (JosUn.  ivi.  1.)  W( 
know  little  of  the  circumatancea  which  lad  to  Ihii 


»(» 


n  the  part  of  Lysimachns.  .  .  , 
he  was  deservedly  punished  by  the  series  of  dis- 
asters that  fbihiwed. .  His  eon  Agathocles,  who  had 
led  an  army  into  the  enemy's  teriitory,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  generously  set  a^liberty 
and  sent  back  to  Lysimachua.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  king  soon  assenibledamore  powerful  army, 
nith  which  he  croised  the  Danube  end  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  coantry  of  the  Oetae  ;  hut  he 
was  SDon  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  want 
of  provisions,  and  ullimalely  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army,  DrDmichseles,  king  of  the 
Getae,  treated  him  with  the  nlmost  generosity,  and 
after  gently  reproaching  him  with  his  unprovoked  ag- 
gressi(in,testi>red  him  at  once  to  his  liberiv.  (Died. 
Exc  ixL  p.  569,  ea.Wess,,  Exo.  Vat.  sxi.  p.  49,  ed. 
Bind,  i  Strab.  viL  pp.  309,  305  ;  Pans.  i.  9.  |  fi ; 
Plut.  Demelr.  39,  53  i  Polyaen,  vii.  25  ;  Memnon, 
G.  6,  eiL  OrelL)  On  his  return  to  his  own  dominions 
Lyshnachus  found  that  Demetrius  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  and  captivity  to  invade  the 
cities  of  Thrace,  bnt  that  prince  had  been  already 
recaUed  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Greece,  and  Lysimachus  apparently  found  himself 
loo  weak  to  avenge  tiie  aggression  at  the  inomenL 
(Plut  Dimar.  33.)  In  B.  c.  2SB,  however,  he 
once  more  united  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  in  a 
common  league  gainst  Demetrius,  to  which  the 
accession  of  Pyrrhus  was  easily  obtained,  and 
eariy  in  the  folfoiving  spring  Lysimachus  invaded 
Macedonia  on  the  one  aide,  and  Pyrrhus  on  the 
other.     The  success  of  their  aims  was  owing  not  so 

of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.  Demetrius,  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  the  conquerors  obtained  undisputed  pos- 
ECssion  of  Macedonia,  B.  c  287-  Lysimachus  was 
compelled  for  a  time  to  permit  Pyrrhus  to  seat 
himself  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  to  rest  contented 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  on  the  river 
Nestas,  on  the  borders  of  Thiace  and  Macedonia. 
He  soon  after  appears  to  have  Ibtind  an  opportunity 
lo  annejt  Paeonis  to  his  dominions  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  object  at 
which  he  was  evidently  aiming,  and  eiiect  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Pyrrhus  ftom  his  newly  acquired  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  SS6.  For  this  result 
Lysimachus  appears  to  have  been  indebted  mainly 
to  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  Macedonians 
by  his  name  and  reputation  as  one  of  the  veteran 
generals  and   companions    t/    Alesander.     (Plut 


Demetr.  44,  FgrHi.  It,  13  J  Paus.  L  10..§2i 
Justin,  xvi.  3 ;  Deiippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  207.) 

Lysimachus  now  Ibund  himself  in  possession  of 
all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  captivity  of  Demetrius 
soon  after  delivered  him  firan  his  most  formidable 
enemy  ;  and,  in  order  still  farther  to  secure  hhn- 
self  from  any  dai^r  in  that  quarter,  he  is  said  to 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Selencus  the  ungenerous 
adviee  to  put  his  prisoner  at  once  to  death.  (Plut 
JMmelr.  61  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Ejs.  Vixia.  p.  SGI.)  But 
the  course  of  events  had  now  rendered  Lynmachus 
and  Seleucus  themselves  rivals,  and,  instead  of 
joming  against  any  conunou  foe,  all  their  suspicions 
and  apprehensions  were  directed  henceforth  towards 
one  another.  This  naturally  led  the  former  to 
draw  yet  closer  the  bonds  of  his  alliance  with 
Egypt.  Lysimachus  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
already  maiTied  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  ;  his  son  Agathocles  had  espoused  Lyeandia, 
another  daughter  of  the  same  monarch,  and,  in  d.c. 
2S5,  ia  gave  his  daughter  Arsinoe  in  marriage  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphaa,  who  had  already  ascended 
the  Egyptian  tlirone.  (SchoL  ad  Theocr.  Id^iL 
ivii.  12B  J  Paus,  i.  7.  §  3.) 

The  few  remaning  events  of  the  reign  of  Lysi- 
machus were  for  the  most  part  connected  with  his 
private  relations  ;  and  the  darit  domestic  tragedy 
that  clouded  his  declining  years  led  also  to  the 
dowTiiaJ  of  his  empire.  In  B.  c.  302,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  Nitaea,  be  had  married 
Amnstiis,  the  widow  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heracleia,  whose  noble  character  appears  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind,  so  that 
long  after  he  had  been  induced,  by  motives  of 
policy,  to  abandon  her  for  Ar»noe,  he  sffl  dwelt 
with  fondness  upon  the  memory  of  her  virtues,! 
and  in  286  proceeded  to  avenge  her  murder  upon 
her  two  sons,  Oxathres  and  Clearchus,  both  of 
whom  he  put  to  death.  He  at  that  time  restored 
Heracleia  to  the  possession  of  its  freedom,  but  was 
soon  after  persuaded  to  be.stow  that  city  as  a  gift 
upon  his  wife,  Aisinag,  whose  influence  seems  to 

long  before  she  exerted  it  to  much  worse  purpose. 
The  young  prince,  A^thodes,  had  long  been  the 
object  of  her  enmity,  and  she  sought  to  poison  the 
mind  of  the  aged  king  against  him,  by  representing 
him  as  Icmiing  desi^s  against  the  life  of  Lysi- 
machus. She  found  a  ready  auxiliary  in  her  step- 
brother, Ptolemy  Ceraunas,  who  had  just  arrived 
as  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus  ;  and  the 
king  was  at  length  induced  to  Uslen  lo  their  reprer 
sentalions,  and  consent  to  the  death  of  liis  unhi^py 
son,  who  perished,  according  to  one  account,  by 
poison,  while  others  state  him  to  have  ^len  by 
■'le  hand  of  Ptolemy  himself     (Memnon,  c.  G—B, 

l.0rell.j  Justin,  xvii.  1;  Pans.!.  10.  §3;  Strab. 

ii.  p.623.) 

The  consequetuieB  of  this  bloody  deed  proved 
fatal  to  Lysimachus ;  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
alienated  ;  many  eilies  of  Asia  broke  out 
ipen  revolt ;  his  faithful  eunuch,  Philetaerus, 
om  he  had  confided  the  cljarge  of  his  treasury 
at  Pergamus,  renomiced  his  allegiance  ;  and  Ly- 
sandra,  &e  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  with  lier 
children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who,  notwitli- 
etanding  his  advanced  age,  hastened  to  raise  an 
army,  Biid  invade  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus. 
The  latter  also  was  not  slow  'to  fross  into  Asia, 
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and  endesTour  to  check  the  riaing  spirit  of  dia- 
Bifection.  The  two  monarcha— the  last  survivors 
cf  the  tvairiocs  and  companions  of  Alexander,  and 
both  of  Ihero  above  seventy  years  of  age— -met  in 
the  plain  of  Coras  (Compedion) ',  and  in  the  luittle 
that  ensued  Lysimachus  foil  by  the  hand  of  Mala- 
con,  a  native  of  Heiacteia  (b.c.  SSI).  His  body 
vaa  given  np  to  his  son,  Aleiander,  and  interred 
by  him  at  Ljaimachia.  (Memnon,  c  8;  Justin. 
iviLi.2;  App.  Ssr.  63i  Fans.  i.  10.  §§  4,  5; 
Oroa.  iiL  23 ;  Euaeb.  Arm.  p.  15B.) 

The  age  of  Ljaimachna  at  the  time  of  his  death 
is  yariously  stated:  Hieronymiu  of  Cardia,  pro- 
habiy  the  bast  authority,  affirms  that  he  was  in  hia 
80th  year  (np.  Lndan,  JUacnA  II).  Jnstin,  on 
the  eontraryi  makea  him  74  ;  and  Appiaa  (L  e.) 
Old/  70  years  old  ;  bnt  the  last  compntatioii  is 
certainly  below  the   truth.     He  had  reigned  25 

J  ears  iioin  the  period  of  hia  assuming  the  title  of 
ing,  and  had  governed  the  mmbined  kingdoms  of 
Maiedonia  and  Thrace  during  a  period  of  five  years 
Mid  ail  montba.     (Euaeb.  Arm.  I.  a.) 

The  Bccounta  transmitted  (o  ua  of  Lysimachus 
are  too  Iragmentary  and  imperf^t  to  admit  of  our 
forming  a  very  dear  idea  of  bis  personal  character  ; 
but  the  picture  which  they  would  lead  us  to  con- 
ceive is  certainly  &r  from  a  bvourable  one :  harah, 
stern,  and  unyielding,  he  appears  to  have  been 
incapable  of  the  generosity  which  we  find  associated 
in  Pyrrhus  wid  Demelrius,  with  courage  and 
daring  at  ieaat  equal  to  his  own  ;  while  a  sordid 
love  of  money  distinguished  him  still  more  atrikuigly 

his  love  for  Amastris,  one  of  the  few  aottec  Xnait 
presented  by  his  character,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  sacrificing  her  to  the  views  of  hia  inteiealed 
ambition.  Self-aggrandisement  indeed  seems  to 
have  be^  at  ttU  times  his  sole  object ;  and  if  his 
ambiUon  was  less  glaiingly  conspicuona  than  that 
of  some  of  his  eontemporariea,  from  being  more  I'e- 
Gtnuned  by  prudence,  it  was  not  the  leas  his  sole 
motive  of  action,  and  was  even  tarthec  i^moved 
from  true  greatness. 

Lysimaclius  was  by  his  various  wives  the  father 
of  a  numerous  taoiily :  Justin  indeed  stales  (zvii. 
2)  that  he  had  lost  fifteen  children  before  his  own 
death ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  (it  they  ever 
really  eiisted)  are  wholly  unknown.  Besides 
Agathodea,  whose  fate  has  been  already  mentioned, 
we  hear  of  eijc  chihiran  of  Lyaimachua  who  survived 
him  ;  viz,  I.  Alesandec,  who,  as  well  as  Agatho- 
dea, was  theoi&pringofanOdrysian  woman  named 
Macria.  (Pdyaen.  vi.  12  ;  Paus.  i.  10.  §  6.)  2. 
Arnnoe',  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  a 
daughter  of  Ljaimachas  and  Nicaen.  3.  Eury- 
dige  (probably  also  a  daughter  of  Nicaea),  married 
to  Antipater  the  son  of  Caasander.  4.  Ptolemy. 
6  Lysmiachiis  6  Philip.  The  three  hut  were 
all  sons  of  Arsinoe  and  shared  for  a  time  their 
mothers  fortunes.  One  other  daughter  is  men- 
tioned aa  married  during  her  &ther's  lifetune,  to 
Dremichaetcs,  king  of  the  Getse    (Paua.  i.  9.  g  6.) 
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The  coins  of  Lysimschua  ara  very  numerous, 
and  those  in  gold  and  silver  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship.  They  all  bear  on 
the  obverse  the  liead  of  Aleiioider,  represented 
with  home,  aa  the  son  of  Amman.  The  reverse 
haa  a  figure  of  Pallas  seated,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  victory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LYSI'MACHUS,  literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Lncian,  who  ridicules  him  for  the 
absurd  pedantry  with  which,  though  bom  m 
Boeotia,  he  affected  to  carry  the  Attic  uae  of  T  tor 
S  to  an  extreme,  using  not  only  such  words  as 
TttTBpditoin-a,  rAfifpoir,  Karrlrepor,  niTTVim  and 
irfTiac,  but  even  ^lurlAiTTo.  (Lucian,  Jud.  Fooai. 
i.  p.  BO  1  Meineke,  Hist.  Orii.  Com.  Graec  p.  493.) 
Nothing  more  is  Itnown  of  this  Lysimachus,  and 
possibly  the  name  is  fictitious. 

9.  A  lyric  poet  of  only  moderate  worth,  ^s^o- 
iToiis  c^(\ifi,  who,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Suidas 
and  Harpocration,  was  mentioned  by  the  orator 
Lycui^s  in  his  speech  irepl  iiouofosais. 

3.  One  of  the  tutors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
waa  an  Acarnanian  by  birth.  Though  a  man  of 
vei7  slender  accomplishments,  he  ingratiated  him- 
sdf  with  the  royal  Inniily  by  calling  himaelf  Ph  -  - 


d  Alea 
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id  by  ihia  sort  of  flattery,  he  obtained  the  second 
place  among  the  young  prince's  tutors.  (PlDt.4iea;.5.) 

4.  Ano^ei  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  and 
of  B  similar  character,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
as  the  tutor  and  courtier  of  king  Attalus,  respect- 
ing whose  education  he  wrote  books  full  of  all 
kinds  of  flattery.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Theo- 
dorus,  according  to  Callhnachas,  or  of  Theophras- 
tus,  according  to  Heonippua.     (Ath.  vL  p.  2fi2.J 

5-  Of  AlcTfandria,  a  distinguished  grammarian, 
frequently  cited  by  ^e  scholiaata  and.other  writel's, 
who  mention  hia  fiAoroi  and  hia  cn*a7«7^  ©i^fia*- 
K{1„  iB^aM^ioj..  (Ath.  iv.  p.  168,  c  d. ;  Sehot.  atl 
ApoU.  mod.  i.  6S8,  ill.  1179,  ad  Sofii.  Oed.  Coi. 
91,  ad  Etmp.  Andr,  880,  Hea  892,  Phoea.  26, 
Hipp.  545,  ad  Find.  P},lh.  v.  lOB,  /stt.  iv.  104, 
ad  Lycopi.  874  j  ApoiL  Prou.  xvii.  26  j  Plut.  de 
Finn.  IB  ;  Hesych.  s.  c.  Svlipoi.)  He  is  perhaps 
also  the  author  of  the  A(7[BrTiaini  cited  by  Joee- 
phus  (e.  Ap.  i.  84,  ii.  2, 14,  33),, and  perhaps  may 
even  be  identified  with  Lysimachus  of  Cyrene,  who 
wrote  T*pl  iTBiJiTMi'.  {Prokg.  ad  Hes.  Ofp.  p.  30  ; 
Tieta.  cm:  vi.  920.)  A  writer  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Porphyry  as  the  author  of  two 
books,  vcpl  T^s  'Eip&pou  KKowijs,  (Euaeb.  I*raep. 
Enanff.  X.  3.)  Reapecting  the  time  of  Lysimachus 
the  Alexandrian,  we  only  know  that  he  waa 
younger  than  Mnaseas,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
140.  (VoBsius,deHts(.  GraSL'.  p.464,ed.We8ter- 
mann  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gmee.  vol.  i.  p.  384,  vol.  ii. 
p.  129.) 

6.  A  writer  on  agricnltura,  often  referred  to  by 
Varro,  ColumeUa,  and  Pliny ;  and  perhaps  the 
same  aa  Lysimachus  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
MoL  ad  Me.  Alem.  376,  and  Plm,  H.  N.  xx<r. 
7.  [P.  S.] 

LYSi'MACHUS  {Avat^x"'),  of  Cos,  a  phy- 
sician, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  in  three  books,  addressed 
to  Cydias,  a  ibllower  of  Herophilus,  and  another  in 
four  books,  addressed  to  Demetrius  (Erotian.  Glota. 
Hipposr.  p  10),  neither  of  which  is  now  extant. 
If  this  Demetrius  was  the  physidaii  bom  at 
Apameia,  Lpimachua  probably  hved  in  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.  C  [W.  A.  G.J 
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LYSIPPUS. 

LYSl'NUS  is  mentioned  in  the  Bpniioub  letters 
of  Flialaris,  as  a  poel  who  wrote  DdusandtnigedieB 
against  Phalaris.  (See  Benllej'a  Dmerlatum  and 
At^shmt  to  Bogle.)  [P.  S.] 

LYSIPPG  (Atwlmrtj),  tta  name  of  three  my- 
thical peraoiiBges,  one  n  daughter  of  Theapiita 
(Apolioi  ii.  7.  J  B),  the  Beeond  a  danghter  of 
Proelna  (Apoilod.  ii.  3.  {  2 ;  comp,  Proetus),  and 
the  third  the  wife  of  Piolana  in  Elia.  (Paus.  v.  2. 
§  4.>  [L.  S.] 

LYSIPPUS  (Ai!o'-7nrg5),aLacedaemonian.waB 
left  by  Agis  II.  as  hnmiost  at  Epitnliuin  in  EUo, 
■when  the  king  himself  returned  to  Sparta  from  the 
Eleian  campaign,  B.  c,  400.  During  the  sDinmer 
and  winter  of  that  year  Lyaippas  made  continual 
devaElations  on  the  Eleian  territory.  In  the  next 
year,  a  c  399,  tlie  Eleiana  sued  for  peace.  {Xen. 
Hdl.  iiL  2.  g§  29,  &c ;  comp.  Diod.  iiv.  17  ;  Weae. 
ad  loc  ;  PMe.  iii.  8,  where  he  is  called  LyeiElra- 
tus.)  [E.  K] 

LYSIPPU8  (Auiriinrot),  literary,  1.  An  Arca- 
dian, a  comic  poet  of  the  old  Coinedy.  Bia  date  is 
filed  by  the  marble  Didascalia,  edited  by  Odericus, 
at  OL  Iiiivi.  2,  a.  c.  434,  when  he^ined  the  Srat 
pdae  with  ilia  Karax^Kii ;  and  tbis  agrees  with 
Athenaeus,  wiio  mentions  him  in  conjunction  with 
Calliaa  (viii.  p.  344,  e.).  Beaides  the  KnTnx^vai, 
we  have  the  titles  of  his  B^Kxai  {Suid.,  Eudoe.l, 
which  ia  often  quoted,  and  his  @vpiriiic6iujs  (Suid.). 
VoBsius  (da  Foet.  Gram.  p.  227)  haa  Ibllowed  the 
error  of  Eudooia,  in  making  Lysippus  a  tt^c 

tiful  veraes  in  praise  of  the  Athenians,  which  are 
quoted  by  Dicaearchua,  p.  10.  (Meineke,  Prog. 
Cora.  Grace  to!,  i.  p.216,  Toi.  it  p.  744;  Fabric. 
Bii/.  Graee.  vol.ii.  p.  310.) 

2,  Of  Epeicua,  wrote  a  KinaKiiyo^  iatSSs,  which 
is  quilled  by  the  Bcholiaat  on  Apollonius  lihodius, 
iv.  1093.  (Vossiua,  de  HUt.  Gtuec  p.  4S4,  ed. 
Westermann  ;  EbeR,  Dtas.  SichI.  p. )  07  ;  Mounier, 
ifcOw<fo™Meiio,p.  11,  Rotlerd.  1838.)     [P.S.j 

LYSIPPUSCAimmroi), artists.    1.  OfSicyon, 

placed  bj  Pliny  at  01.  iJ4,  aa  a  contemporary  of 
Aleiander  the  Great  (ff.  JV.  luiv.  8.  a,  19). 
We  have  no  very  dear  intimation  of  how  long  he 
lived  1  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  great  period 
of  hia  aclietie  activity  was  during  ^e  reign  of 
Alexander  ;  and  perhapa  Pliny  has  mentioned  the 
n4th  Olympiad  in  particular,  as  being  that  in 
which  Alexander  died.  We  learn  from  Pauaanias 
(vi,  1.  §  2)  that  he  made  the  statue  of  the  Olympic 
victoi  Ttoilus,  who  conquered  in  the  1  OHnd  Olym- 
piad i  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
ststuea  of  victors  in  the  games  were  often  made 
long  afler  the  date  of  "  -  "  ■  *  "  ""  "" 
other  hand,  there  ' —  * 
at    Borne,  2f\tui 

Now  Sdeucus  did  not  aasume  the  title  of  Ka>g 
till  01.  117.  1-     But  this  proves  nothing  ;  for  the 
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(Ptin.  i  0.  §  6).  It  ia  not  to'  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  he  neglected  (he  study  of  eiieting  works 
of  art ;  on  the  contrary  Cicero  tells  ns  {Brat.  BG), 
that  Lyaippus  used   to  call  the   Doryphorns   of 

doubt  that  the  school  of  Lyeippus  was  connected 
with  the  Argive  school  of  Polycleitua,  a>  the  aclioal 
of  Scopaa  and  Praiilelea  was  with  the  Attic  school 
of  Phidias  ;  there  being  in  each  ease  a  Bucceseinn 
of  great  principles,  modified  by  a  closer  imitation  of 
the  real,  and  by  a  preference  for  beauty  abore  dig- 
nity. Perhapa  the  great  distinction  between  Ly- 
sippus  and  hia  predecoasora  coidd  not,  in  n  few 
words,  be  better  expressed  than  by  saying  that  lie 
rejected  the  last  remains  of  the  old  conventional 
rules  which  (he  early  lutiats  followed,  and  which 
Phidiaa,  without  permitUng  himself  to  be  enslaved 
by  them,  had  wisely  continued  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
a  check  upon  the  liberty  permitted  by  mere  natural 
models,  and  which  even  Polyoleitue  had  not 
altogether  dlaregarded  (Varr.  de  Lisa.  Lat.  ix. 
'">      In   Lyeippus'-    •*-:—■--    -^  — •- 
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le  found 
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long 


before,  was  a  moat  frequent  occurrence,  of  which 
we  have  many  examples. 

OriginaUy  a  simple  workman  in  bron^  (/aiei- 
(wrarfaa),  ha  rose  to  the  eminence  which  he  after- 
wards obtained  by  the  direct  study  of  nature.  It 
was  t«  the  punier  Eupompus  that  he  owed  the 
guiding  principle  of  hia  art ;  for,  having  aaked  him 
which  of  the  former  masters  he  should  follow, 
Eupompus  replied  by  pointing  to  a  crowd  of  men, 
engaged  in  their  various  pursuits,  and   told  him 


it  should  rather 

merely  hiaKai  beauty.     He  made  statues  of  gods, 

subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules  ;  while  his 

Sortrajts  aeem  to  have  been  the  chief  foundation  of 
is  tame.  He  ventured  even  to  depart  from  the 
proportione  oiHerved  by  the  earlier  artists,  and  to 
alter  the  robust  form  (rS  T'erpiytavov,  tntadra^i 
Ktieram  ilatwas)  which  his  ptedecessore  had  uaed 
in  order  to  give  dignity  Co  their  statues,  and  which 
Polycleitua  had  thought  to  perfection.  Lysippua 
made  the  heads  smaller,  and  the  bodies  more  slender 
and  more  compact  (^radliora  siccuyraque),  and  thns 
gave  bis  statues  an  appearance  of  greater  height. 
He  naed  to  eay  that  former  artists  made  men  as 
they  weref  but  he  as  they  appeared  to  ^  His 
imitation  of  nature  was  carried  out  in  the  minutest 
details:  "  propriae  hujus  videntur  ease  argutiae 
operum,  cuatodilae  in  minimua  rebus,"  says  Pliny, 
who  slao  mentions  the  care  which  Lyappus  be- 
stowed upon  the  hair.  Propertiua  (iii.  7.  9)  speaks 
of  his  statues  as  seeming  to  have  the  breath  of  life 
(antiKoso),  and  the  aame  idea  ia  expressed  by  the 
grammarian  Nicephoms  Chumnua,  in  an  interesting 
but  little  known  passage,  in  which  he  describes 
Lysippus  and  Apellea  as  making  and  painting  fiJcnw 
fiK6yas  Kal  rvoiis  ndrtii  ml  Kinfo'Evc  dtoXaint- 
lUem.    (Boissonade,  Anecdot.  vol.  iii.  p.  857.) 

The  works  of  Lysippus  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  the  enoimous  number  of  1500  ;  at  least  this  is 
the  story  of  Pliny,  who  leila  us  that  Lysippus 
used  to  lay  by  a  single  piece  of  gold  out  of  the 
price  received  for  each  of  hia  works,  and  chat, 
after  his  death,  the  number  of  these  pieces  was 
found  to  ha  1500  (ff.  A',  xxxiv.  7.  a.  17}.  His 
works  were  almost  all,  if  not  all,  in  bronae  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  none  of  them  are  extant. 
But  ^nn  copies,  from  coina,  and  from  the  worka  of 
his  successors,  we  derive  valuable  materials  ibr 
judging  of  hia  style.  The  following  are  the  chief 
works  of  his  which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 


First,  those  of  a  mythological  character.  1.  A 
ccloasal  statue  of  Zeus,  60  feet  high,  at  T^trentum, 
which  is  fully  described  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxiv.  7. 
8.  !8  :  compStrab.  vi.p.  27B  ;  Lucii.  op.  iVbn.(.«. 
3.  Zeua  in  the  forum  of  Sicyon  (Pani, 
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ii.  9.  g  6).  3.  ZvU3  Nemena,  in  an  erect  pOB 
at  Atgos  (Pans.  iL  aO.  §  3).  4.  Zous  altended  by 
the  Muses  (Faus.  i.  43.  g  6).  B.  Poseido 
Corinth  (Ludan,  Jiip.  Traff.  9,  vol  ii.  p. 
WelalA  e.  Dionysus,  in  (he  sacred  grove  on 
Mt.  Helicon  (Paus.  ix.  30.  g  1).  7.  Eros,  at 
Thespiae  (Paua.  it  27.  g  3  ;  camp.  Slllig  in  the 
Amiliiea,  vol.  iiL  p.  299). 

As  ahove  stated,  his  favourila  mythological 
subject  waa  Hercules.  The  following  are  some  of 
hie  staluea  of  that  hero  :~8.  A  colosaal  Hercules 
rea^ng  fnnn  his  labours,  in  a  sitting  psture,  at 
Tarentum,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Fabius  MaiimuE,  when  he  took  Tarentum  (Stmb. 
vi.  p.  278,  b.  ;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  33).  It  was 
afternrards  transferred  to  Bysantium  (Nicet.  Siat. 
ConstanU  5.  p.^  12).  It  is  fi'equeBtly  copied  on 
gems.  8.  Hercules,  yielding  to  the  power  of  Eros, 
and  depiinad  of  hla  weapons.  The  statue  ia 
describei  in  an  epigram  by  Oeminns  [Anili.  Pal. 
App.  iL  p.  666 ;  ATilh.  J'lan.  iv.  103).  This  also 
often  appears  on  gems.  10.  ABmallslatiie(eirfTp4' 
visits),  representing  the  deified  hero  as  sitting  at 
the  banquet  of  the  gods,  described  by  Statins 
(SH«,  iv.  6)  and  Martial  (ii.  44).  The  celebrated 
SeWedere  Torso  is  most  probably  a  copy  of  this 
(Meycf,  KsiislgiickicHe,  ToL  ii.  p.  114  j  Heyne, 
Priac.A,t.0p.eaB^Agr.aiiat.f.61).  1],  Her- 
cules in  the  fbmm  at  Sicyon  (Pans,  il  9.  g  7). 

12,  There  were  originally  at  Alyzia  in  Arcadia, 
and  afterwards  at  Beme,  a  set  of  statues  b; 
Lysippus,  repreaenUng  the  labonrs  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  c).  Perhaps  one  of  this  group 
may  have  been  the  original  of  the  Famese  Hercules 
of  Glyeon,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  a  work 
of  Lyappna.  (GivcON;  MiiUer,  An^iiol.  d, 
Kunst,  §  129,  n.  2.) 

To  his  mythological  works  mast  ho  added: — 

13.  A  celebi-aled  statue  of  Time,  or  rather  Oppoi'- 
tnnity  (KaipAs  ;  Calliatr.  Slal.  p.  698,  ed.  Jacobs, 
with  Wekker's  Excursus).  1 4.  Helios  in  a  quad- 
riga, at  Rhodes  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s.  19.§  6). 
lo.  A  Satyr  at  Athens  {aid.). 

Of  those  of  his  statues  which  were  neither  my- 
thological nor  stiictly  portiaits,  (he  following  are 
mentioned; — 16.  A  bather  or  athlete,  scraping 
himself  with  a  strigil,  which  waa  placed  by  M. 
Agrippa  in  front  of  his  baths,  and  was  so  admired 
by  the  wnperor  Tiberius  that  he  transferred  it  to 
his  own  chamber ;  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
however,  compelled  him  to  restore  it  (Plin. /.  c). 
From  the  way  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  this  statno, 
it  may  he  conjectured  that  it  was  intended  by 
Lysippus  to  be  a  normal  speiamen  of  his  art,  like 
tile  Doryphonis  of  Polycleitus.  1 7.  An  intojiicated 
female  flute-player.  IB.  Several  statues  of  athletes 
(Pans.  vi.  1.  g  2.  2.  J  1,  *.  g  4,  5.  g  1,  17.  i  2). 

19.  A    statue  of  Socrat*a  (Diog.  Lnert.  iL  43). 

20.  Of  Aesop  (AbIL  Graec.,  iv,  33),  21.  Of 
Praxilln.     (Tatian.  arfn.  Gmec  S3.) 

We  pass  on  to  his  actual  poitiails,  and-  chieSy 
those  of  Alexander.  In  this  department  of  his  art 
Lysippus  kepi  true  to  his  great  principle,  and 
imitated  nature  so  closely  as  even  lo  indicate 
Alexander's  personal  defects,  such  as  the  inclination 
of  his  head  Mde^vards,  but  without  impiuring  the 
beauty  and  heroic  expression  of  the  Jigtirc.  He 
made  statues  of  Alexander  at  all  periods  of  life, 
and  in  many  different  positions,  Alexander's  edict 
is  well  known,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but 
Apellss,  and  no  one  make  his  statue  but  Lysippus. 


LTSISTRATU9. 
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a  that  il 


which  Alexander  was  represented  with  a 
(Plut.  de  laid.  24),  which  waa  considered  as  a  sort 
of  companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding 
a  thunderbolt,  by  Apelles.  The  impresuon  which 
it  produced  upon  spectators  was  described  by  an 
epigram  ailerwards  affixed  to  it, — 
AuSncToSiTt  3*  tan 


(Plut  de  A/ex.  Virt.  ii.  3,  AUm.  i ;  Twti.  CAil. 
viii.  426.)  The  rest  of  his  portruts  of  Alexander 
are  described  by  M'liller  {AriAdol.  d.  JCiaiiit,  $ 
129,  n.  2).  To  the  same  class  belongs  his  group  of 
(he  chiolt^na  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Qranicas. 
There  are  still  some  other  vorks  of  Lysippus  of 

torians  of  GreJk  art.  (Sillig,  CaL  i.v.;  Meyer, 
KanatfffaiAicHe  t  Hirt,  Gesdi.  d.  BUd.  Kuast ; 
Nagler,  K^iaSet^Lexicoa.) 

2.  A  painter  in  encaustic,  of  the  Aeginetan 
school,  who  placed  on  hia  paintings  the  word 
Ivlnaep.   (Plimxixv.  II.  S.19.) 

3.  Astatuary  of  Heraclela,  (he  son  of  Lysippus, 

statue  of   Apollo  at  Delos  :  — AnOAAONI  AT- 

zinnoz   ATSinnoT   hfakaeios   EnoiEt. 

(Welckor,!nthei'w«ttiiB,1837,No.83.)  [P.S.] 
LYSIS  (AEffii).  I,  An  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  pel', 
secution  of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at. Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  13.  g  1  ;  Aelian. 
V.  H.  iiL  17  i  Diod.  Ek.  de  Virl.  et  Vii.  p. 
556  !  Plut.  de  Geo.  Soer.  8,  13,  14,  16  ;  Diog. 
LaerU  viii.  39  ;  Nepoa,  E^m.  3 ;  lambUch.'  Vil. 
Psili.  35.)  There  was  attilbuled  to  him  a  work 
on  Pythagoms  and  his  doctrines,  and  a  letter  to 
Hipparchus,  of  which  the  latter  is  undoubtedly 
spniious ;  and  Diogenos  says  that  some  of  tbe 
works  asctihed  to  Pythagoras  were  really  written 

There  is   a  chronologioil   difficulty  respecting 


nuch  a 


disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  also  the  tcuclier  of 
Epaminondas.  Dodwell  {de  C^el.  VeL  p.  148) 
attempied  lo  show  the  consistency  of  (he  two 
Etalements  ;  hut  Bentley  {Ansimr  to  ISo^)  con- 
tends that  tho  ancient  writers  confounded  (wo 
philosophers  of  this  name.  (Fabric.  BM.  Grate. 
vol.ip.851.) 

2.  A  disciple  of  Socrates.    (Diog.  Lagrt  ii.  29. ) 

3.  A  poet  of  the  hilaroedic  style,  \iaa  the  suc- 
cessor of  Simus,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of 
poetry  the  composers  of  which  were  at  first  colled 
iili^oi,  from  Simus,  and  afterwards  Aiwi^Sof  and 
MaryifSoi,  from  Lysis  and  Ma^s.  (Stcab.  xiv. 
p.  648,  a. ;  Ath.  jtiv.  p,  620,  d.,  iv.  p.  183,  c. ; 
Bode,  GesoL  der  Lyriich.  Dieh^/itavt^  vol.  ii-  p. 
469.)  [P.S.] 

LYSISTRA'TIDBS,  artist.  ILeostjiatidbs.] 
LYSISTRATUS,  of  Sicyon. 


of  porlmits,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  his 
portraits  were  nothing  more  than  exact  Ukenesses, 
without  any  ideal  beauty,  {Hie  et  stmUitudiaera 
redfkre  iusliiaii :  ante  earn  iptam  ptdchenimaaffiofi 
Uudiibaat.)     He  was  the  first  who  look  a  cast  <d 
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LTTIBRSES. 
the  {luman  fiu^  in  gypsum  ;  and  from  t!ii)  mould 
he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  meltsd  vm. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  inF.  12.  s.  44.)  He  made  n  statue 
of  Meltuiippe.  (Tatian.  otfii.  Oraea.  54,  p.  It7> 
ed.  Worth.)  [P.  S.] 

LY'SIDS  (M^ios),  I  e.  the  Deliverer,  a  sm- 
name  of  Dionysus,  under  which  lie  was  worahipped 
at  Corinth,  nhero  there  ivas  a  carved  image  of  the 
god,  the  whole  figure  of  which  wta  gill,  while  the 
&ce  waa  punted  red.  (Paus.  ii.2.  §  S.)  He  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  where  the  Theban 
Phanea  wa£  aaid  to  hare  introduced  the  god  (ii.  7. 
§  6),  and  at  Theliea.  In  the  last-menl^oned  place  lie 
had  a  sanctuary  near  one  of  the  galea,  and  there 
was  a  etory  that  the  god  had  received  the  sumame 
fr*tm  the  tact  of  his  once  having  delivered  Thehun 
priaoners  irom  the  hands  of  the  Thracians  in  the 
neighhourhood  of  HaJkrtos  (a.  16,  g  4 ;  Orph. 
J!l,im.i9,  2.  &c)  IL.  8.] 

LYSIZt/NA  (Aoirif  Jn)),  i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
loosens  the  girdle,  ia  a  surname  of  Arlomis  and 
Kileiihyia,  who  were  worshipped  under  this  name 
at  Athens.  (Theocrit.  iiii.  60j  Schal ad ApoUon. 
Rhod.  L  387.)  [L.  S.J 

LYSO,  a  Sicilian  of  rank  at  Lilybaeum,  whom 
Verres,  whilo  praetor  of  Sicily  in  B.C  73—71, 
johbod  of  a  sUlue  of  Apollo.  (Cic.  ia  Ven-.  It.  17.) 

mended  by  Cicero  to  M'.  Arilius  Glabrio,  proconsul 
in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  46.  (ad  ^m.  liii.  34.)  [Gla- 
Bttio,  No,  6.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

LYSO,  a  native  of  Fatrae,  in  Achaia  fCic 
arj  FcoB.  xiii.  19),  who  is  commonly  Baid  to  have 
bean  a  physician,  and  to  have  attended  Cicero's 
freedman  Tullins  Tiro  during  his  illness  at  that 
place,  B.  c.  51,  This,  howover,  is  probably  a  niia- 
taha,  as  he  is  no  whera  called  a  physician,  and 
rather  seems  to  be  dietiugniahed  from  Tiro's  medi- 
cal attendant,  whose  name  was  Asclapo  (ibid.  xvi. 
4,  6,  9)  ;  so  that  altogether  it  is  more  likely  that 
Lyso  was  the  person  with  whom  Tiro  lodged  during 
his  illness.  Cicero  seema  at  one  tune  to  have  been 
afraid  of  hb  not  being  BufUclenlly  attentive  to  his 

Kest,  and  advises  Tiro,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  the 
use  of  M'.  Curius  {ibid.  ivi.  i).  Tiro  himself, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  quits  sa^sfied  with 
hia  care  and  attention  ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Lyso  visited  Rome  a  short  time  afterwards,  and 
stayed  there  for  about  a  year,  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  tetma  with  Cicero,  and  saw  him  ahnost 
eTeryday(ift»i  liii.  19,  24).     When  Servina  Sul- 

wiote  two  letters  to  hira  in  Lyso's  favour,  B.  c.  47, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  allec- 
lion  and  gratitude  (ibid.  liiL  19,  24).     [W.A.Q.] 

LYSON  (Min>r),  a  statuary,  who  is  men^onad 
by  Pliny  among  those  who  made  "athletas,  et  ap- 
matos,  et  venatores,  eacrificantesque"  (//.  JV,  intiv. 
ti.  s.  19.  J  34).  His  statue  of  the  Athenian  people 
in  the  senate-honse  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (L  S.  $  4).  [P.  S.] 

LYSUS  (ASini),  a  Macedonian  statuary,  who 
made  ihe  statue  of  Criannius,  the  Eleiaii,  in  the 
Al^a  at  Olympla.     (Paas.  vi.  17.  §  1.)       f  P.  S.] 

LYTE'RIUS  (AiWc'oi),  i.  e.  the  DeUveter,  a 
surname  of  Pan,  under  which  he  had  3  sanctuary 
at  Troeiene,  because  he  was  believed  during  a 
plague  to  have  revealed  in  dreams  the  proper  remedy 
BgMuat  the  disease.     (Pans.  ii.  35.  §  5.)     [L.  S.] 

LYTIERSES  (AoriipffTjs),  another  form  of 
Litjeraea.     (Theocr. ».  41.)     [Lix-vetises.] 


M. 

MA  (Mc!)  signifies  probably  molier,  as  ui  Aes- 
chylus (nS  yS,  SappL  B90),  who  applies  it  to  the 
earth  to  designate  her  as  the  mother  of  alL  But, 
according  to  Stephanus  Byianlinua  («.  v.  M&i-- 
TOupa),  Ma  was  the  name  of  a  nymph  in  the  suite 
of  Rhea,  to  whom  Zeus  entrusted  Uie  bringing  up 
of  the  intant  Dionysns.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  Rhea  herself  was  by  the  Lydians  called  Ma, 
and  that  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  her,  whence  the 
name  of  the  town  Mastaora  was  derived.  (Comp. 
Wolcker,  Trilog.  p.  1G7.)  [L.  S.] 

MACAR  or  MACABEUS  {miKup  or  Mn™- 
ptis).  1.  A  son  of  Hehos  and  Rhodos,ar,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  son  of  Crinacus,  who  after  tiia 
murder  of  Tenages  fled  irom  Rhodes  to  Lesbos. 
(Horn.  II.  udv.  644  ;  Diod.  v.  B6  i  Plat,  de  Leg. 
viii.  p.  838  ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent,  iv.  24  )  Ilgen,  ad 
Hymn,  Horn.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aeolua,  who  committed  incest  with 
his  sister  Canace,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
hilled  himself  in  consequence.  (Kjguiiffab.  23S; 
Piut  PoTjiil.  Sisl.  Gt.  el  B<m.i  comp.  AsoLUS.) 

3.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Maoaria  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.     (Pans.  vili. 

Steph.  Bys.  i.v.  ManapEai ;  Apollod.  iii. 


e-gi.) 

4.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Medeio,  who  is  alao 
called  Mennerus  or  Mormorue.  (Hygin.  Fab.  239 ; 
Tzeti.  ad  L^ipL  175  ;  comp.  Meuhbrus.) 

B.  Of  Neriens,  one  of  the  companions  of  Odjs- 
ssuB.     (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  159.) 

6,  A  Lapithes,  who  at  tiie  wedding  of  Peirilhous 
slew  the  centaur  Erigdupus,     {Ov.  Met  x'u.  453.) 

7.  The  founder  of  Lesbos,  was  a  son  of  Crineus 
and  a  grandson  of  Zens.     (Diod.  v.  81.)      [L.  S.J 

MACAREOS  (MoKBpsifs),  Athenaeus  cites  in 
two  places  (vi.  p.  262,  c  xiv.  p.  639,  d)  the  Kuowc! 
of  Macareus.  As  his  citation,  the  same  in  both 
places,  is  from  the  third  book,  we  know  that  the 
history  comprehended  at  least  three  hooks :  but 
nothing  more  seems  known  either  of  the  authot  or 
the  work,  eicepl  that  it  was  written  after  the  lime 
of  Phylarchufi,  from  whom  Macareus  quotes  three 

the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eneigeiss  and  Ptolsmy  Piii- 
lopalor,  kings  of  EgypU  i,  e.  b,  c  246—204.  (Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p.  367.)      [J.  C.  M.] 

MACA'RIA  (Maitapfa),  a  daughter  of  Heracles 
by  De'ianeira,  from  whom  Zenobius  derives  the 
proverb  fiiW"  is  ixoKOfiiay,  bemuse  she  had  put  an 
end  to  herself.  (Pans.  i.  32.  §  6;  Zenob.  Prov. 
ii.  61.)  [L.  8.] 

MACA'RIUS  (MoKrfpios),  a  Spartan,  was  one 
of  the  three  commanders  of  the  Feloponnesian 
force  which  was  sent  to  md  the  Aetolians  in  the 
reduction  of  Naupactus,  B.  c  426,  which  however 
was  saved  by  Demosthenes  with  the  ud  of  the 
Acamanians.  Macarius  took  part  in  the  espedir 
tion  agmnet  Amphilochian  Argoa,  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Olpae.  (Thuc. 
iiL  100—102,  lOS— 109.)  [E.  E.} 

MACA'RIUS  (Ma«ip«t)-  !■  Aeoyptiifs,  the 
Egyptian.     There  were  in  the  fourth  century  in 

though  probably  not  disciples  of  St.  Antony,  as  is 
asserted  by  Rufinus,  and  perhaps  by  Theodoret. 
[ANTONiij&,  No.  4,  p.  2ir,  b.]      Of  these  tha 


C.Dogle 


an  MACARiua, 

Eubject  of  the  present  article  is  generally  distin- 
guished ae  the  Euvptjan,  wmetimes  as  Maonub, 
the  Great,  or  as  Major  or  Senior,  the  Elueii  ; 
while  the  other  is  described  as  Macorius  of  Alex- 
andria.    [No.  3.] 

Macarius  the  EByptian  was  the  elder  of  tlie  two, 

Egypt.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  betook  himself  to 
a  Bolitary  life.  His  plnce  of  retreat  was  the  wil- 
derness of  SoeW  or  Scetie,  a  part  of  the  great 
LyUan  desert,  which  D^Anville  places  about  60 
miles,  bnt  Tillemonl  as  much  as  120  miles  8.  of 
Aleiandria,  a  wretched  spot,  but  on  that  account 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  ascetics  who  occu- 
pied it.  Here  Macariiia,  though  yet  a  young  man, 
gave  himself  up  to  snch  austerities  as  to  squire  tlie 
title  of  miiiSapriryi(ioii',"  the  aged  youth."  Atforty 
veais  of  age  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  is  said 
io  have  receired  power  to  east  out  evil  spirita  and 
to  heal  diseases,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
and  many  niaryellous  stories  are  related  by  his 
biographers,  Palladius  and  Rufinna,  of  his  employ- 
ment of  these  supernatural  qualifications.  It  was 
even  reported  tliat  he  had  raised  the  dead  in  order 
to  couTinc^  an  obstinate  heretic  a  Hieracite  [Hik- 
RAx,  No.  3],  with  whom  he  had  a  disputation: 
but  this  miracle  was  too  great  to  be  received  implic- 
itly even  by  the  credulity  of  Rulinas  and  Palla- 

During  the  persecution  which  the  nrthodoi 
suffered  from  Lucius,  the  Arian  patriarch  of  Alei- 
andria [Lucins,  No.  2]  during  the  roign  of  the 
emperor  Valens,  Macarius  was  banished,  together 
isake  of  Alexandria  and  other  Egyp- 
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and  inhabited  only  by  heathens.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety ;  and  as  critics  are  generally  ^reed 
ill  placing  his  death  in  A.  u.  Jt90  or  391.  he  must 
have  been  bom  about  the  bepnning  of  the  fbui;lh 
centnry,  and  have  retired  to  the  wilderness  about 
A.  D.  330.  He  is  canonized  both  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  ;  his  memory  is  celebrated  by 
the  former  an  the  19th,  by  the  latter  on  ths  ISth 
January.  (Socrat.  ff.  E.  it.  23,  24;  Sosomen, 
if.E.  ill.  U,  vL  20;  Theodoret,  //.  £.  iv.  21 ; 
RuEn.  H,  E.  u.  i  i  ani  apud  Heribert  Roswepl, 
Be  Fila  et  Verbis  Senior,  a.  28 ;  ApojAth^aaia 
fatnm,  apud  Coteler.  Ecdes.  Graec.  Montm.  vol, 
i.  p.  534,  &e.  I  Patlad.  Hislor.  Lausiia.  c  19 ; 
Boliaild,  Ada  Scmclor.  a.  d.  16  Jioiuar. ;  TiUemont, 
MioioirBs,  vol.  viii,  p.  674,  &c  ;  Ceillier,  Aaleurs 
Saerh,  Yol.  vil  p.7f)9.&c.) 

The  writings  of  Kfacarius  have  been  t^e  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Qennadius  of  Marseilles,  our 
earliest  authority,  sa^  (ite  Viris  EhuHrii.  c.  1(1) 
that  he  wrote  otuy  a  single  Epislola  or  letter  to  his 
juniors  in  the  ascetic  life,  in  which  he  pointed  cut 
to  them  the  way  of  attaining  Christian  perfection. 
Miraeus  endeavours  to  identi^  this  Efitlola  with 
the  monastic  rule,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Macarii, 
and  given  in  the  Codsx  ttegulantm  of  St.  Benedict 
of  Anagni ;  but  which,  with  the  letter  which  ioV 
lows  it,  is  rather  to  be  asetibed  to  Macarius  of 
Alexandria.  The  subject  would  lead  us  to  identify 
the  ^^pirfoto  meufiooed  by  Gennadius  with  the 
Opasada  mentioned  below,  especially  as  a  cursory 
citation  by  Michael  Glycas  in  his  Amudes  (Pars  t. 
p.  106,  ed.  Paris,  p.  Bl,  ed.  Venice,  p.  199,  ed. 
Bonn)  from  "  the  Epistles  (<!<  iirioToAai!)  of  Maca- 
rius the  Great"  is  found  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  passage  in  the  fbuith  Opvaosbim,  e,  2.    The 


MACARIUS. 

writings  published  under  the  name  of  Macarius  ol 
Egypt  are  these ;  I.  *0/uA(ai  TrvfuiiaTisaS,  H<mi- 
liae  S^rilaalea.  ■  These  homilies,  so  called,  are  fifty 
in  number,  of  unequal  length,  and  possibly  inter- 
polated by  a  later  hand.  They  are  ascribed  to  our 
Macarius  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  by  Pious,  Fabri- 
cins,  Pritius,  Tillemont,  and  Oalland ;  but  his 
authorship  is  denied  by  Pos»n,  Dnpin,  Oudin,  and 
Ceillier,  thoagh  these  are  not  agreed  to  whom  to 
ascribe  them.  Cave  hesitates  between  our  Maca- 
rius and  his  namesake  of  Alexandria  [No.  2]  ;  but 
on  the  whole  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter.  TAs 
Homiliae  were  first  published  by  Joannes  Picus,  or 
Pic,  8vD.  Palis,  1569;  a  Latin  version  by  the 
editor  was  separately  pubHshed  in  the  same  or  the 
next  year.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Palthenius,  was  ag^n  published  at  Frankfort, 
8vo.  1594  J  and  the  text  and  version  werereprinted 
from  Pious  with  the  works  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  [GKGaoRJua  Thaumat(;hgiis}  and  Basil 
of  Selenceis  [Basilius,  No,4],foL  Paris,  1631. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  the 
version  of  Palthenius,  also  revised,  was  published 
by  Jo.  Oeorg.  Pritius,  8vo.  Leipzig.  1698,  and 
again  in  1714,Bnd  may  he  regarded  as  the  standard 
edition.  A  Latin  version  is  given  in  the  BSiio- 
tlifcaPalriim,m\.\\.  ed.  Paris,  1689;  vol  iv.  ed. 
Cologn.  1618  ;  vol.  iv.  ed.  Lyon,  1677.  An  Eng- 
lish version,  with  learned  and  valuable  notes,  by 
"  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  England"  (Fabricins 
calhi  bun  Thomas  Haywood),  was  published  Bvo. 
London,  1731.  Some  otiier  homUies  of  Macarius 
are  extant  in  MS,     JI.  Opaasula.    The  collection 

ntfi  f  uAokJi  HajiSlas,  De  Oaetodia  (hrdii ;  2.  Oepl 
nAeiifnjTos  iv  TveiiiaTi,DePer/eiiii<BieinSpirilu) 

iml  Euucpfffsw;,  Be  Patksb'a  et  DisBre/iims ;  5. 
ntpi  ii^Kiaeas  roB  vb6s,  De  ElecaHoae  Mentis  ;  6. 
neat  dTOirfli,  Ve  Chariiaif ;  7.  Iltpl  iktuSfflas 
yah.  Be  lAhertate  Mentit.  These  Opascato  were 
iirst  published,  with  a  Latin  veruon,  in  the  The- 
sauna  Aicetieia  of  Possin,  4to.  Paris,  1 684  ;  a  mora 
correct  edition  both  of  the  text  and  version  was 
published  by  J.  G.  I  " 


1  1714; 
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best  edition.  Ill,  Apoph^teffmala.  These  wero 
published  parti;  by  Possin  in  his  T^esaima  Axe- 
Hens,  and  pardy  by  Cotelerius  in  his  Sculesioe 
Grofcae  Moaamenta,  vol-  L  (Ito.  Paris,  1677), 
among  the  Apophllr^maia  Potntm  ;  and  were  sub- 
joined by  Pritius  to  the  Opasada.  An  English 
version  of  the  OpuKola  and  of  some  of  the  Apoplt- 
thegmt^  (those  of  Possin)  was  published  by  Mr. 
Granville  Penn,  13mo.  London,  1816,  under  the 
title  of  InsHlules  of  Christian  Per/ediim.  All  the 
works  of  Macarius,  with  a  Latin  version,  are  given 
in  the  Biblioi/ieca  Paimm  of  Galland,  vol.  i " 


3.  1770. 
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Ltribnted  is  noticed  below 
in  No.  2.  A  Latin  version  of  some  fragments  of 
other  pieces  is  given  in  the  BibUotheca  Conaiona- 
toria  of  Comb^Hs  ;  and  perhaps  some  pieces  remain 
In  MS.  beside  the  homilies  ab'eady  mentioned. 
(Tillemont  and  Ceillier,  II,  oo. ;  Pritius,  Prae/ai.  ia 
Macarii  Opaicida;  Galland,  fiOI  Patraia  Prol^. 
ad  vol  vii  j  Oiiiin,  DeSergilorib,  Eccles.  vol  i.  eoL 
474,  seq. !  Cave,  Hist  Litt.  ad  ann.  373,  vol.  i.  p. 
266,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1742  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grata. 
vol.  vili.  p.  361,  &c. ;  Penn,  Pref.  to  tie  lustilulet 
o/M<Karim.) 
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MACARins. 
2.  0(  Alssandbla,  canlemporary  with  the 
foregoing,  from  whom  he  la  dis^nguished  by  the 
epithet  Alexahdmnus  (d  'A^efovSptiisJ,  or  PoLi< 
Ticus  (na\iTiN(!i),  i.e.  Uhbicus,  aad  sometimes 
Junior.  Paliadiue,  who  lived  with  him  three 
years,  has  given  a  tolemhly  ioDg  aecount  of  him  in 
his  Historia  Lamiaea,  c.  20  ;  but  it  chiefly  consists 
of  a  irecord  of  his  supposed  miraclea.  He  was  a 
naUve  of  Alexandna  where  be  followed  the  trade 
of  a  confectioner,  and  must  not  he  confonnded  with 
Macsrius,  the  pieebyCer  af  Aleiandiia,  vim  is  men- 
tioned by  Socrates  (H.  E.  i.  27)  and  SoEomen 
{H.  E.  ii.  22),  and  who  was  accused  of  sacrilcgions 
violcncB  towsrdB  Ischyias  [Athjnabius].  Our 
Macuins  fnrsiuik  his  trade  to  follow  a  monastic 
life,  in  which  he  attained  such  excellence,  that 
Palladins  {Had.  c  19)  says  that,  though  younger 
than  Mac^ue  the  Egyptian,  he  surpassed  even  him 
in  the  piactieo  of  ascelidsra.  Neither  the  tone 
L  sohtory  '"" 
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tioned  by  Sozomen 


i.  29)  appears  to  be  a  dilferent  person. 
Tiliemont  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  retire- 
ment took  place  not  later  than  A.  D.  33£,  hut  he 
founds  his  calculation  on  a  mieconception  of  a 
passes  of  PEilladiuB.  Macaiius  was  ordained 
priest  after  the  Eeyplian  Macariua,  i.  e.  after  A.  d. 
340,  and  appears  to  have  lived  chieSy  m  that  pall 
of  the  desert  of  Nitria  which,  from  the  number  of 
the  solitaries  who  bad  their  dwellings  there, 
termed  "  the  Cells  "{"  CeUae,"  or  -  CeUulae,"  Tti 
Kckf.ia) ;  but  fr^nenlly  visited,  perhaps  for  a  lime 
dwelt,  in  other  parts  of  the  great  Lyhian  wilder- 
ness, and  occasionally  at  least  of  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  R«d  Sea.  Oalland  says 
he  became  at  length  archiuuindrite  of  Nitria,  but 
does  not  eite  his  authority,  which  was  probably 
the  MS.  inscription  to  his  liegtJa  given  below,  and 
which  is  of  little  value.  Phitippua  Sideles  calls 
him  B  leachoi  and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  but 
with  what  correctness  seems  very  doubtful.  Va- 
rious anecdotes  recorded  of  him  represent  him  as 
in  company  with  the  other  Macarius  (No.  I)  ai 
with  St.  Antony.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed 
him,  most  of  which  are  recorded  by  Falladius  either 
as  having  been  seen  by  himself,  or  as  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  eaint^s  former  companions,  hut  they 
are  Irivolous  and  absurd.  Macarins  shared  the 
exile  of  his  namesake  [No.  Ij  in  the  persecution 
which  the  Arians  carried  on  against  the  orthodox. 
He  died,  according  to  Tiilemont's  calculation,  in 

at  the  age  of  100,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been 
neatly  as  old  as  Macarius  the  Egyptian.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Boman  Calendar  on  the  2d 
January,  and  by  the  Qreehs  on  tjie  19th  January. 
Socrates  describes  him  as  cliaractetised  by  cheerfiil- 
ness  of  temper  and  kindness  to  his  juniors,  qualities 
which  induced  many  of  them  to  embrace  an  ascetic 
lifb.  (Socrat-H.j;.  iv.  23,  21;  Sozom. /f.  B.  iii. 
14,  Ti.  20  ;  Theodoret,  H.  E.  iv.  21 ;  Rufin,  H.E. 
ii.  4;  and  apnd  Heribert  Rosweyd,  Ds  Vila  el 
VerMi  Senior,  ii.  29  ;  Pallad.  Hisl.  Laasiac.  c.  20 ; 
Bolland.  Ada  Sandar.  a.  d.  2  Jamiar. ;  Tiliemont, 
Mhnoires,  vol.  viii.  p.  626,  &c) 

To  this  Macarius  are  ascribed  the  following 
works  -  —  T.  Regtda  S.  Maearit  qui  iabait  tvA 
Ordinatirma  aua  qainque  MilUa  Moaa^nfrtaa.  This 
itegii!a,  which  is  extant  in  a  Latin  version,  conusta 
of  thirty  "  Cigii/a,"  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
another,  which  is  also  extant  in  a  L^tin  vei-sion. 


under  the  title  otSeguta  S&  Serapionis,  Maearii, 
Fajihaalii  et  alleriai  Maearii;  to  which  the  lirst 
of  the  two  Maearii  contributed  capp.  v — viii.,  and 
the  second  ("  alter  Macarins ")  capp.  laii. — ivi. 
Tiliemont  and  others  consider  these  two  Macaiii 
to  be  the  Egyptian  and  the  Alexandrian,  and  ap< 
parently  with  reason.  The  Bepula  S.  Maearii, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  Ejasloh  of 
Macarius  the  Egyptian  [No.  I]  mentioned  by 
Oeimadius,  is  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  by  S. 
Benedict  of  Anagni.Halslenius,  Tiliemont,  Fabri- 
cins,  and  Oalland.     Cave  hesi 
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ion  of  this  is  subjoined  to  the 
neg<da;  it  is  short  and  senleiitiouB  in  style.  The 
Regula  was  first  printed  in  the  Histojia  Moaasterii 
KJoa^mis  Reoinaensis(p.  24)  of  the  Jesuit  Roaerus 
(Rouviere),  4to.  Paris.  1637 ;  and  visi£  leprinled 
together  with  the  Epislola,  in  the  Cedar  Itegulaniiit 
of  HalBtenius(4to.Rome,1661),andin  theAM'o- 
Heea  Palnm  of  Galland,  vol.  viL  fol  Venice, 
1770.  IIL  ToG  djiou  Maimiiiou  nir  'AAffni'- 
Bptois  AifTOs  "wepl  i^oSov  if  u^^s  SiKcdiev  ffol  Afxap^ 
ftii^ir  tA  TVS  x^pt^viTat  iic  tow  mSftnTOSt  Kal 
r£s  tiirtv,  ^ncH  Maearii  Aleofemdrim  Sermo  de 
Esikt  Awtaae  Jitslorum  et  Peccaiorum  s  qaotnodo 
separantar  a  Corpore,  el  in  quo  Statu  mearesi. 
This  was  printed,  with  a  I^tin  veruon,  by  Cave 
(who,  however,  regarded  it  as  the  forgery  of  some 
later  Greek  writer),  in  the  no^ce  of  Macarius  in 
his  Hialoria  Lillenma  ad  ann.  373  (fol.  i.  fo!. 
Load.  1688,  and  Oxford,  1740—1742);  and  was 
again  printed,  more  conectly,  by  Tollius,  in  his 
Insula  lUmris  llalici,  4to.  Utrecht,  I6S6.  Tol- 
lius was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  printed  by 
Cave.  It  is  given,  with  the  other  works  of  Ma- 
carius of  Alexandria,  in  Ihs  BiliUMeoa  Palnim  of 
Galland.  In  oni^  MS.  at  Vienna  it  is  ascribed  to 
Alexander,  an  ascetic  and  disciple  of  Macarius. 
Gave  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Macariua  of  Alex- 
andria the  HoiaSiae  of  Macarius  the  Egyptian 
[No.  1].  <Cavc,  I.C.;  Fahric  Bibl.  Oraen.  vol 
viii.  p.  365;  Holsten.  Oodex  Regidamm,  voL  i. 
pp.  10—14,  IK— 21,  ed.  Augsburg,  1 769  ;  Galland, 
BMiotL  Fair.  Prokg.  lo  vol  viL  ;  Tiliemont, 
Mimorrea,  vol  viii.  pp.  613,  646  ;  CeiUier,  ^uteuri 
Sacrh,  vol.  vii.  p.  712,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Ancvai,  ot  which  city  he  was  metropo- 
litan. Macarius  lived  in  ^e  earlier  part  of  tlie 
Hfteenth  century,  and  was  anther  of  a  work  against 
the  Latin  church  and  its  advocates,  entitled  Kord 
Tqf  Tav  AaTlyoip  ttaxodo^ias  real  Ktrri  Bo^AnijU 
leal  'AkipBAvov,  Adversas  Maligna  LaUaoruvt  Dog' 
nioAi  et  cojiira  Bariaam  et  Aeinili/nim,  The  work 
is  extant  only  in  MS.,  but  has  been  cited  in  sever^ 
places  by  Allatius  in  his  J)e  Ecetes.  OeddeKt  ei 
Chient.  perpet.  Chiisenaione.  Altadus  characterizes 
the  work  as  trifling  and  full  of  absurdities  ;  but 
Cave  considers  that  the  citations  given  by  Allatiiis 
himself  by  no  means  justify  his  censure.  (Cave, 
HiaL  Zitl.  ad  ami.  1430  ;  Fabricius,  BSd.  Grace, 
vol.  viii.  p.  367.) 

4.  Of  Antioch.  Maearins  was  patriarch  of 
Antioch  in  the  seventh  century.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  ;  and  havmg  attended 
the  sixth  general  or  third  Constantinopolitan 
council  (A.  ».  680,  681),  and  there  hoMiy  avowed 
his  heresy,  alBimiiig  that  Christ's  will  was  "  that 
of  a  Ood-maii"  (SeavSpiieAv) ;  and  havmg  iurther 
boldly  declared  that  he  would  rather  ha  torn  limb 
fi  om  limb  than  renounce  his  .opinions,  he  was  de- 
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posed  and  bniiisbed.     His'EnStins  ^toi  S/io\iryia 

Mirrtws,  EspasUio  live  Conjeasio  ' 


other  of  bis  piecea,  are  given  in  the  COaciiia,  vol. 
vi.  coL  743,  902,  &c.,  ed.  Labbe ;  vo!,  iii.  coL 
1168,  1300,  Ac,  ed.  Hardouin;  vol.  ni.  col.  3«, 
A12,  &0.,  ed.  Mansi.  (Cave,  Hist.  LUt.  ad  ann. 
eeO  J  Fabric.  flfH  Craeo.  vol.  viii.  368.)  Thia 
bereticid  Maoarius  of  Anlioch  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  saint  of  later  dat«,  but  of  the  same 
name,  "  oichbishop  of  An^ocb  in  Armania,"  who 
died  an  exile  at  (Shent  in  Flanders,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  and  of  "wbom  an  ac- 
count is  given  by  the  Bollandisls  in  tbe  Acta 
Sa}«!(orma,a.A.10Apiilii.  Of  what  Antioch  this 
Liter  Macarius  was  archbishop  is  not  detennined. 
There  a  no  episcopal  atj  of  Antioch  in  Armenia 
properly  so  called. 

6.  Aktonu  DiKciPt7tiis,  the  Discjflb  of  St. 
Antonv,  or,  of  PiSFiR  (couip.  Nos,  1  and  3).  Pal- 
laaius  {Hist.  Laiaiac.  c.  S5,  26)  mentions  two  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Antony,  Macarius  and  Amathae,  B9 
resident  nith  and  attendant  upon  that  saint,  at 
Mount  Pispir,  Pispipi,  or  Pisperi,  and  as  having 
bnned  him  af^r  hia  death.  These  are  probably  the 
two  brethren  mentioned  by  Athanasiua  ( Vil    " 


of  Pispir  has  been  by  several  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  including  RnlinnH,  and  perhaps  Theo- 
doret,  among  the  ancients,  and  Cave  and  Pritius 
among  the  moderns,  confounded  with  one  or  other 
of  the  Macarii,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Alerandrian 
(Nos.  I  and  2)  ;  bnt  BoUandna  (Pnieg.  ad  VUam 
S.  Anion,  e.  T.vi  in  ActaSmct.  a.  d,  17  Jitn.) 
and  Tillembnt  {Memoms,  voL  viii.  p.  806)  have 
shown  that  there  are  several  reasons  for  distinguish- 
ing lliem;  and  there  is  great  dilRculty  in  reconciling 
the  known  ciceumatances  of  either  of  these  Macarii 
with  the  close  attendance  on  St.  Antony  given  by 
Macarius  of  Pispir.  Tc  Macarias  of  Pispir  Possin 
ascribed  the  HoBiHiae  and  Opaseula  of  Macarius 
the  Egyptian  (No.  1). 

e.  Of  AiBOB.     tNo.  13.] 

7.  Of  the  Cbllb,  or  Junior.  Macarius,  whom 
Sonomen  calls  irptaSirepoi'  tSp  mXAiou',  "presbyter 
of  the  Cells,"  I  e.  of  that  part  of  the  desert  of 
Niliia  in  Egypt  which  was  so  calkd,  was  a  herd 
boy,  who  having,  while  feeding  his  cattle  by  the 
Macaeotic  lake,  accidentaUy  killed  one  of  his  com- 
panions, fled  into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  avoid 
tiie  punishment  of  his  komicide.  He  was  thus  led 
to  embrace  a  solitary  life,  which  he  followed  for 
neariy  thirty  years.  Thia  Macarias  must  not  be 
confonnded  with  Nos.  1,  2,  or  5,  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary,  {Sozomen, 
//.  B.  vL  39  ;  Pallad.  Hia.  Lataiac  c.  jniL ;  Tilie- 
mont,  Mtmoires,  voL  viii.  p.  57£.) 

8.  CHavaocEFKitus,  archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia.     [CUKVBOCEFHALUS.] 

9.  Of  Constantinople,  patriarch  of  that  see, 
from  1376  to  137S.  There  was  another  Macarius 
patriarch  of  Constan^nople,  in  the  Biileenth  cen- 
tury.    (Fabr.  Btfl  GriKc.  vol.  viii  p.  368.) 

10.  HisToiticiis,  (he Historian.  [Macarsuh.] 

11.  HiBBOsoLTUiTANUs,  or  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
MacDiii  were  bishops  of  Jenisalem,  one  in  tiie 


MACARIUS. 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  before  that  see  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  (latriaichate  ;  the  other 
in  the  luith  ccnturir> 

Macarina  I.  became  bishop  in  A.  D.  313  or  B14, 
on  the  death  of  Hcrmon,  and  died  in  or  before  A.  D. 
33a  He  was  computed  to  be  the  thirty-ninth 
bishop  of  the  see.  His  episcopate,  therefore,  coin- 
cides with  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  There  is  extant  in  Eusebius 
(Ofl  Vila  GonttarOmM.  30 — 32)  and  in  Theodoret 
(ff.  E.  \.  17),  a  letter  fi™.  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Macarias,  concerning  the  blulding  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepnichre  at  Jerusalem.  Socrates  (H.E. 
i.  17),  Sozomen  (ff.  B.  ii  1),  and  Theodoret  (ffi  E. 
i.  18),  also  ascribe  to  him  the  discovery,  by  testing 
its  miraculous  efficacy,  of  the  true  cross,  which  had 
been  dug  up,  with  the  two  on  which  the  thieves  had 
sulfered,  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Macarius  waa 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice  {Soiamea, H.E.  i.  17; 
comp.  Ooseltia,  vol,  L  col,  313, 314,  ed.  Hardouin) ; 
and,  according  to  the  very  doabtful  authority  of 
Gelasiue  of  Cynicus  (apud  Owoi^ai,  col.  il7),  took 
part  in  the  disputations  against  the  Arian  philoso- 
lihers.  He  separated  himself  from  the  commniiinn 
of  Busebius,  the  historian,  bishop  of  Cuesareia,  wl 
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Macarius  II.  was  first  appointed  to  tne  see  a.  □. 
Mi,  by  the  influence  of  the  monks  of  Neolaura, 
"the  new  monaatery,"  on  the  death  of  Petrus  or 
Peter  ;  but  his  election  was  disallowed  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian  I.,  because  it  was  reported  that  he 
avowed  the  obnoxious  opinions  of  Origen,  and 
EuBlochius  was  appointed  m  his  room,  who  bitteriy 
persecuted  the  Origenists,  who  were  numerous  in 
the  monaateries  of  Palestine.  Enstochiua  was, 
however,  afterwards  deposed,  but  in  what  year, 
or  from  what  cause,  is  not  dear ;  and  Macarius  was 
restored,  after  purging  himself  from  suspicion  of 
heresy,  by  prononndng  an  anathema  en  the  opinions 
of  Origen.  Victor  of  Tunes  places  his  restoration 
in  the  thirty- leventii  year  of  Justinian  (i.  D.  £63 
or  564),and  Theophanes  in  the  re^  of  Justin.  Il.i 
who  succeeded  Jnstinian  in  A.  D.  567.  He  died 
about  A.  a.  £74,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joannes. 
A  homily,  J)e  ifHSHitoBB  CiyiUis  Fraeaersora,  by 
Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerasalem,  ia  extant  in  MS.  ; 
but  it  is  not  Icnown  by  vrhich  it  waa  wiitten,  though 
probably  by  Macarius  II.  (Evagc.  H.E.  \v.  37, 
39,  V.  16  ;  Cyril  Scylh.  Sabae  Vihi,  c.  90,  apud 
Colder.  Ecdes.  Graec  Momcm.  vol.  iii.  p.  373  ;  La 
"  lien,  (Mens  C&riA  vol.  iii.  col.  235,  &c. ;  BoUiind. 

da  fiiHotor.  Mao,  vol.  iii.  TVoeiot  fro^m.  pp. 

niii.  xxix. ;  FabricfitU:  Graectol  viii.  p.  369.) 

13,  Junior.    [Nos.  3,  7.1 

1 3.  Macrss,  or  Macra  (d  Mwtpijs)  or  Machus 
[J  Maxpis),  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  and  an 
'ntimate  friend  of  George  Phranza  [Phranza],  by 
Lvhose  interest  he  was  appointed  Hegumenus,  or 
ibbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Almighty  (toiS  nu<- 
roKpitrupot),  at  Constantinople.  He  also  obtained 
the  dignity  of  FroioayncelluB.  He  waa  a  strenuous 
'"  '*  Latin  church  ;  and  this  involved 
aputes  with  Joseph  IL,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  favourable  to  the  union 
churches.  Notwithstanding  his  hostility  to 
itina,  Macarius  waa  sent  by  the  emperof 
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JoiinneB  IL  PulaeDlogns,  on  a  missi 
Martin  V,,  preparatory  to  the  sii 
gimera]  council  to  determine  the 
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If  and  died 
>f  the  year  U31. 
It  a  not  dear  whether  Macariua  Macres  waa 
the  BBme  or  a  difletenl  person  from  another  Mn- 
caHus,  a  monk  of  Xanthopulus,  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  apidtual  father  to  the  emperor  Manuel  Far 


HM  (d  Koupiu'as),  wl 
FAlaeologus  to  th«  pope,  alter  the  deatliof  Macariug 
MacEBB  {Sgaropiilus,  Hisl.  ContdL  Florml.  JL  1 5,  J  6). 
Mai^duB  Mucn^  wrote  a  hook  agaiiist  the  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Ho^y  Spirit  from 
the  Son,  with  this  title, "Or.  -ri  >Jytu/Kal  Ik  toS  Vloi 

loTiv  ii\Ki  KiwoTOfiia  -rm  ipBoBoiau  iritrrHti,  Quod 
liecfsaarittm  mm  est^  aed  Innovaiio  .Fbfei,  dieei-e  el 
FSm  pnnxJere  Sf^iam  SoMimi.  This  work  is 
eitant  in  MS,,  and  is  cited  by  Allatiua  in  his  De 
Seeies^  OcadenL  6t  OriesL  Perpetaa  C&Raena.  Some 
other  works  by  Maouias  HJeromonachas  are  extant 
in  MS.,  but  it  U  twt  certain  if  the  writer  was  onr 
MacariuH  ;  a  amall  piece,  De  iKveatume  et  T^ims- 
ialione  S.  IhipheiHii  Marlgrit,  is  distinctly  ascribed 
tohira,  (Phrantia,!!.  3,  p.  35,  ed.Vienna,  1796, 
pp.  166,  157,  ed.Bonn  ;  Sguropulus, /.  c  ;  Fabric 
Bibl.  Graec  voi.  viii.  p.  370 ;  Cave,  /fist  IM. 
adBnn.U20.) 

\i,  Maqnbs*  Some  extracla  from  a  work  eu' 
titled  Apotoffia  adversus  7^eo9&ffttem  Evangdiorvin 
Calinania^reia,  by  a  writer  whom  he  termed  Maq- 
NETBS,  were  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Fian- 
ciscuB  TurrianuB,  in  his  tract  De  Sunclisaima 
^Tieharistia  contrtt  V':Ja3aan  Pohm^^i^  Florence, 
\515  I  but  nothing  was  at  that  time  known  of  the 
writer,  of  whom  there  was  not  any  ascertained 
notice  in  the  writers  of  the  first  eight  centuries 
after  ChnBt  Cave  found  in  a  MS.  work  of  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople  (he  does  not  say  which 
Germanus),  mention  of  "one  Magnes,  a  presbyter 
of  Jerusalem,"  who  ivaa  preeenl  at  the  aynod  of 
Anlioob,  A.  D.  265,  at  which  Paul  of  Saracsata 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  ;  and  he  iden- 
tified this  Magnea,  but  without  reason,  with  the 
writer  of  the  Apdogia.  Tillemont  ( Hid.  des  Em- 
pireurs,\o\.iY.p.  3U8,&c)  has devoteda  section  to 
this  obscure  writer,  and  Magnus  Crudueof  Oiittingen 
baa  moat  folly  diaousBed  the  eubject  in  two  disaei^ 
tations,  ]^otiiia  Maearii  Magneth',  and  X)6  AroXo- 
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and  1745.     The  name  of  the  author  is  foitnd 

the  varCons  forroa.of  Maoabius  Maonbtm  (tou 

MaKDpCou  MsTVi^in'^  Macabii^  Maqnes  (tdu 

MouBplou),  the  last  showing  that  Macariua  ia 
a  name,  not  a  title  ("  Beetus")  ;  hut  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Magnes  ia  to  be  understood  as  a 
name  or  as  a  local  designation,  "  the  Magneaian  i" 
and  this  uncertainty  existed  aa  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  when  botit  tlie  writer  and  his  work, 
which  was  cited  by  the  Iconoclasts,  had  become 
obacncB.  In  a  copy  of  hia  woik,  which  was  found 
with  difficulty  by  the  ortiiodoi  of  that  day,  the 
author  was  called  hpapxfi',  "bishop,"  and  was 
delineated  in  episcopal  vestments  ;  but  hia  see 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  unknown.  He  is 
thought  by  Crusius  to  liave  lived  near  the  end  of 
the  third  or  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  century. 
There  was  a  Macariua  bishop  of  Magnesia,  early 
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in  the  lifth  century,  who  was  one  of  the  opponents 
of  Chrysofltom  ;  but  if  Cruaua  ia  correct  in  fixing 
the  ago  of  OUT  Macarius,  this  must  have  been  a 
different  person. 

Macariua  wrote,    1.  'AjroKpiTiKil,  Hespanstonei, 

as  Turrianua  and  othei's  after  him  had  supposed, 
written  against  him,  but  rather  against  Porpliyry. 
The  work  was  formerly  extant  in  the  libraiy  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  but  b  not  there  now.  Some 
extracts  are,  however,  contained  in  different  MSS., 
and  the  unpublished  AnHrrJieliea  adversta  icono- 
BKichot  of  Nicephorus  of  Ccnstantinepla,  contains 
many  pasaages.  The  extracts  given  by  Turrianus 
were  reprinted,  but  with  some  omissions,  by  Fa- 
bridus,  in  his  Deledua  Arffameniorara  el  S^lhibiis 
Soriplorina  de  Feriiale  R^gionis  ChrieHanae,  and 
by  Qallaud,  in  hia  M^iolheea  Painty  vol.  iii. ; 
and  some  of  the  fragments  pre'served  by  Nicephoma 
were  published  by  Crusius,  in  his  Dissertations 
already  referred  to.  Another  work  of  Macarius 
Magnes,  Senaeaea  »  Gengsin^  or  Contraeatarats  i» ' 
Gewtia,  has  also  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
aome  fragments,  a  portion  of  which  were  also  in- 
serted by  Crusius.  (Tillemont,  i.c.;  Cave, \ffiiS. 
Liit.  ad  ann.  26B  and  103  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec. 
vol.  vii.  p.  296,  &c  ;  Gallnnd.  BHUolh.  Palmm, 
Proleg.  ad  vol  iii,  c.  Jtiii.  j  Ceillier,  Aatews 
Sserts,  vol.  iv.  181,  &0.) 
16.  Mabnus.    [No.  J.J 

16.  Martvmi  SOBiPTOB.  A  supplement  to 
the  Ada  Proeimsularia  Beatorsm  Maiiyram  Tka-- 
Tod  Probi  et  Andr/ndd,  of  which  Baronius  has  given 

290,  ia  said  by  hiro  to  have  been  drawn  op  by 
Macarius,  Felix,  and  Verus,  Christiana,  who  were 
apectatora  of  the  Martyrdom  ;  but  a  reference 
to  the  original  Acta  (which  were  published,  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  Emericua  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680, 
and  by  Ruinart  in  hii  Acta  Mii3iyruwiSseera,vtiiA 
by  the  BoUandiats,  in  the  Ada  Sanclonaa  Ocl<Ari, 
vol.  V.  p.  560,  &c)  shows  that  the  name  of  the 
writer  was  Majvion  (Kaprctajy),  not  Macariua. 

17.  MoNACUUS.  According  to  Oennadius  of 
Maraeiltes,  Macarius,  a  Roman  monk,  wrote  Lifu^r 
advereus  MatAematieos,  or  as  it  is  described  by 
Ruftnus,  Opascula  adrersai  Fiilam  et  MaOesin,  now 
lost.  He  lived  about  tile  end  of  tiie  fburth  crntuly, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Rufinua,  who  in- 
scribed to  him  his  Latin  version  of  the  Titpt  ipx^ 
of  Origen,  and  hia  Apologia  pro  Oriffene.  (Gen- 
nadiua,  De  Viria  IS«atr.  c.  38  ;  Fabric.  Biblioih. 
Graea,  voL  viii.  p.  S72  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litl.  ad  ann. 
401.) 

18.  The  MoKOTHELirs.     [No.  4.] 

19.  pArBIABCHA.      [Nos.  4,  9,  11.] 

20.  Of  Philadblfbia,     [ChkvsocephAlus.] 

21.  RoHANoa.    [No,  17-] 

22-  Rt;FiNi  Amicus.    [No.  17.] 

Many  other  Maearii  are  enumerated  by  Fabriciua, 
Ba^iolh.  Graec.  vol.  viiL  p.  387,  &c      [J.  C.  M.] 

MACATUS,  M.  LI'VIUS,  was  appointed  by 
the  propraetor  M.  Valerius,  m  b.  o.  214,  com- 
mander of  the  town  aud  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and 
defended  both  with  success  ^ust  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal  in  that  year.  But  two  joats  afterwards 
(B.C.  212)  the  town  was  taken  by  a  surprise,  and. 
Livius  £ed  fiu'  rehige  into  the  citadel,  which  he 
maintained,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of 
Hannibal  to  dislodge  him.  In  course  of  time 
the  Roman  troops  suffered  dreadfully,  from  want  of- 
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piOTi^Dns.     tn  B.  c  210,  D:  Quinti 

with  a  Heet  to  convn  proiisions  to  the  citadel, 

but  WBS  defeated  by  tie  Tarentines  ;  ttiia  disaeter, 

Lirius  gdned  at  tlie  enme  time  by  ]and. 


n  jKHseBsion  of  tlie  citadel  till  the  1 
vas  retaken  b;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  b.  c. ' 
n  the  following  year  there 
* "  cting  Livii 


et  of  the  to 


D  debate  i 

taining  that  he  onglit  to  be  punished  for  lesing  th 
town,  others  that  he  deeened  to  be  lawarded  fo 
having  kept  the  citadel  for  fire  yean,  and  n  third 
party  thiniiing  that  it  was  a  matter  which  did 
belong  to  the  senate,  and  ^that  if  puniahment  ^ 
deferred,  it  onght  Co  be  inflicted  by  tile  censorial 
nota.  The  lattec  view  was  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  senate.  Macatna  was  warmly 
supported  on  this  occasion  by  his  relative  M.  Liviua 
SsJinator ;  and  n  saying  of  Q.  Pabina  Marimns  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  ia  recorded  by  several 
nritei^  When  the  fi-iends  of  Macalua  were 
g  that  Maximns  was  indebted  for  his 
a  Macatus,  because  he  had 
dtadel,  Maiimua  replied,  "  Certe, 
nam  nisi  ille  amiaiaset,  ego  nunq^unm  recepisaem." 
(Liv.  xiiv.  30,  aiv.  3,  10,  11,  xxvi.  39,  iivii. 
36,  31 :  Appian,  Aamb.  32  ;  Polyb,  viii,  27,  &c., 
who  calla  him  Caiia  Livins  ;  Cic  de  Seneel.  i,  de 
Oral.  iL  67,  who  eiToneously  calls  him  Livius 
Salaotor;  PluLFfli.  31.) 

MACCABAEI  {MaKnagalai),  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the 
heroic  Judaa  Maccabi  or  MacGabaeus,  a  surname 
which  he  obt^ned  from  his  gloriona  victories. 
(Fiom  the  Hebtew  2^0,  taailoA.  "  a  Unaoei  ;'• 
see  Winer,  Bibliseiea  lieahoBrtei^cIi,  voL  i,  p. 
Its.)  They  were  also  csJled  Asawonaei  ('Ajranu- 
ralni),  fnaa  Asamonaeua,  or  Chumon,  the  greai- 
giandfnther  of  Mattathiaa,  the  father  of  Judaa 
Maccabaeus,  or,  in  a  shorter  form,  Jsmonaei  or 
Ifasmonaa.  This  bmily,  which  eventoally  ob- 
tained the  kingly  dignity,  lirsl  occurs  in  history  in 
B,c,  167,  when  Mattathlas  laiaed  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Syrian  kings.  According  to 
Joaephua  (Asi,  xiv.  16)  the  Asmonaean  dynasty 
lasted  for  136  years  ;  and  as  he  places  its  ter- 
rnination  in  B.  c.  37,  the  year  in  which  Antigonus, 
king  of  Jndaea,  was  put  to  death  by  M.  Antony, 
it  would  have  commenced  in  B.C.  1 63,  when  Judas 
Maccabaeus  took  Jernsalem,  and  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temple.  At  the  death  of  Antigonus 
there  were  only  two  members  of  the  Asmonaean 
race  surviving,  namely,  A  tiatobnlus  and  his  sister 
Mariamne,  the  former  of  whom  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod  in  n.  c  35,  and  the  latl«r  was  married 
to  the  murderer  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  bore 
several  children. 

The  history  of  the  Maccabeea  is  related  at  length 
by  Jpsephua.  (xiL  6— xiv.  16J,  and  the  war  of 
independence  i^jaiiist  the  Synan  kings  down  to 
the  time  of  Simon  in  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Maccabeea.  It  is  only  nccessaiy  here  to  ^ve  a 
brief  account  of  the  founders  of  lllis  family,  aince 
the  varicns  members  of  it,  who  obtained  the  kingly 
dignity,  are  given  nnder  their  proper  names  A 
genealofpcal  table  of  the  whole  fmnilv  will  be  tound 
in  VoLII.p.B43. 

From  the  death  ot  AlcTVnaer  the  Great  the 
Glteek  binguage,  religion,  and  cmhsation,  which 
had  been  sprmd  more  or  jess  throughout  the  whole 
of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  .4egaean,  liad  been 
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tain  though  slow  progress  among  the" 


Jewish  nation  also.  Under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
early  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae,  who  had  allowed 
the  Jews  liberty  of  reli^ons  worship,  an  inlluential 
party  had  adopted  the  Gresk  reiigion  and  Greek 
iiabits  ;  and  their  example  would  probably  have 
been  followed  by  atiU  greater  numbers,  had  not  the 
attempts  of  AoOochus  (IV.)  Epipbanes  to  root  out 
entirely  by  persecution  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
roused  the  religious  patriotism  of  the  great  body  ol 


ned  atedtast   ti 


Antiochus  IV,  had  sold  the  priesthood  succes- 
sively to  Joshua,  who  assumed  the  Greek  name  of 
Jason,  and  subsequently  to  Oniaa,  who  also  changed 
his  name  into  that  of  Menelaus,  under  the  con- 
dition of  their  introducing  into  Jemsolem  Greek 
rites  and  institutions.  Onias,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  priesthood,  had  purloined 
the  aacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  aold  them  at. 
Tyre.  This  act  of  sacrilege,  united  with  other 
circnmatancss,  caused  a  formidable  insurrection  at 
Jerusalem,  for  which,  however,  the  inhabitants  had 
to  pay  dearly.  An^ochus  was  just  returning  from 
his  Egyptjan  campaign  when  he  heard  of  the 
revolt.  He  fbrthwith  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  easily  took  (b.c  170),  put  to  death  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants,  pillaged  the  temple, 
and  profaned  it  by  ofiering  a  sow  on  the  allar  of 
burnt  aacriRces.  Two  years  afterwords,  when  he  ■ 
was  forced  by  the  Romans  to  retire  from  Egypt,  he 
resolved  to  root  out  entirely  the  Jewish  reiigion, 
and  to  put  to  death  every  one  who  still  adhered  to 
it.  He  again  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
commanded  a  genera)  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Sabbath ;  he  set  fire  to  the  city  in  many 
places,  and  built  a  strong  fortress  in  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Sion,  to  command  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country.  He  then  published  an  edict, 
which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
his  dominions ;  and  the  most  frightful  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  on  those  who  refused  obedience. 

The  barbarities  committed  in  every  part  of 
Judaea  soon  produced  a  reaction.  At  Modin,  a 
town  not  &r  from  Lydda,  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  lived  Mattathiaa,  a  man 
of  the  priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
who  had  five  sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days, 
John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan. 
When  the  oRicer  of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers, bnt  Avith  his  own  band  struck  dead  the 
first  renegade  who  attempted  to  offer  lacriliee  on 
the  heathen  altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's 
officer,  and  retued  to  the  mountains  viith  his  five 
sons(B.c.  167).  Theirnumbers  daily  increased  ; 
and  as  opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of 
the  Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and 
restored  in  many  places  the  synagognes  and  the 
open  worship  of  the  Jewish  rehgion.  Within  a 
few  months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown 
into  a  war  for  nationd  independence.  But  the 
toils  of  such  a  war  were  too  much  for  the  aged 
frame  of  Mattathias,  who  died  in  tlie  first  year  of 
the  revolt,  leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Jndas,  his 
third  son. 

1.  Judas,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Mac- 
cobaeus,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  ou 
ar  with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with 
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wliich  it  had  heen  Fommenced.  AnliDchus  Iiad 
collcelfd  B  powerful  ormy  to  put  down  the  reyoll, 
but  being  called  to  the  eastem  prorincea.of  his 
empiie  (b.  c.  IS6),  he  left  the  conduct  of  it  to  hie 
friend  and  minialer  Ljisjas,  who  naa  alto  entiualed 
with  the  guardianeliip  of  hia  son  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provincca  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea.  [LySias,  Na  4.]  Lyaaa  sent  ngninst  the 
Jen's  a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Soiymenes,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias,  but 
Ihej  were  entireij  defeated  by  Judas  near  Em- 
ninHsinB.c.  I6S.  In  the  next  jear  (e.c.  164) 
Lysias  took  the  iield  in  person  nitb  a  still  laij^ 
anny,  but  he  met  with  the  same  &to  as  his 
generals,  and  was  overthrown  a  little  to  the  neith 
of  Hebron.  The  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee, 
which  happened  in  this  year  at  Tabae  in  Persia, 
and  the  struggle  which  arose  between  Ljsjas  and 
Philip  for  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Antiochna 
Eupator  and  for  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
paralysed  for  the  time  the  exertions  of  the  Syrians. 
Judas  and  his  brothers  entered  Jerusalem  in  a.c 
163  and  purified  the  temple  ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  Syrians  and  Helleniaing  Jews  from 
every  part  of  Judaea.  Meantime,  however,  Lysias, 
with  the  ffld  of  the  apostate  Jews,  had  again  cul- 
lected  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  marclicd 
agdnst  Judaa,  accompanied  by  the  young  king. 
His  forces  were  arrested  by  the  strong  fbrteesa  of 
Bethsura,  which  commands  the  narrow  passes  that 
tead  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  notwitbstanding  an  heroic 
battle  near  this  place,  in  which  Eleaaar,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  perished,  the  town  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate and  Judas  to  retire  la  Jeruaalem.  Here 
Judas  shut  himself  up,  and  succ^sfully  resisted  all 
the  attempts  of  Lyeias  to  taJce  the  place  ;  but  as 
both  parUea  strflered  dreadfully  from  famine,  and 
the  approach  of  Philip  mado  Ljaaa  anxious  to  be 
at  liberty  to  oppose  his  rival,  a  treaty  was  uin- 
cluded  between  Judas  and  Lysias,  and  the  latter 
withdrew  his  troops. 

This  peace,  however,  nai  of  short  duration. 
Demetrius,  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Syria,  had  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  a  hostage,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Syria  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  his  power  Lysias  and  tlie 
young  Antiochus,  both  of  whom  ha  put  to  death, 
B,  c.  162.  He  dien  proceeded  to  sow  dissenuon 
among  the  patriotic  party  in  Jndaea,  by  proclaim- 
ing Alcimas  high-priest;  Several  of  the  zealots 
for  the  law  deiJai'ed  in  favour  of  the  hitter,  and  his 
claims  were  supported  by  a  Syrian  army.  But  as 
Judas  would  not  own  the  authority  of  a  high- 
priest  who  owed  his  appointment,  to  the  Syrians, 
the  war  broke  out  again.  At  Irrst  the  Mnccabee 
met  with  great  success ;  he  defeated  the  Syrians 

sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  republic.  Hia  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  Roman  senate  ;  but  before  this  ^liance  became 
known,  he  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
Syrian  force  under  the  command  of  Bacchides,  and 
having  only  800  men  with  him,  fell  in  battle 
after  performing  prodigies  ofTalour,  B.c.  160.  He 
■was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  patriotic 
party  by  bis  brother, 

2.  Jonathan.  As  Bacchides  and  Aldmua 
were  in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
country,  Jonstban  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  de 
fensive.  He  took  up  a  strong  position  ui  th> 
wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  in  conjunction  with  hi 
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brotlierSuuon  carried  on  a  harassing  and  desultoiy 
warfare  against  the  Syrians.  About  the  tame 
time  another  of  the  brothers,  John,  fell  In  battle. 
Jonathan,  however,  gradually  grew  in  strength  ; 
and  Bacchides,  who  had  met  with  severs]  disasters, 
at  length  concluded  a  peace  with  Jonathan,  al- 
though Jerusalem  and  several  otber  important 
towns  still  oonrinued  in  the  possesHon  of  the  Syrian 
party.  A  revolution  m  the  Syrian  monarchy  in 
B.  c  1£3  gave  Jonathan  still  greater  power.  In 
that  year  an  adventurer,  Alexander  Balas,  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Seleitcidae.  [Atsx- 
ANDER  Balas,  VoL  I.  p.  114.]  Alexander  and 
tbe  leignuig  monarch,  Ilemetiius  Soter,  eagerly 
courted  the  assistance  of  Jonathan.  He  esponsed 
the  side  of  Alexander,  who  offered  him  the  high- 

Aa  Alexander  eventually  drove  Demetrius  out  of 
hia  kingdom,  Jonathan  jiared  in  his  good  fortune, 
and  became  recognised  as  the  high-priest  of  iho 
Jewish  people.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  followed  soon  after,  Jonathan  played  a  dis- 
tiugnisbed  part  in  the  struggle  for  tbe  Syrian 
throne  between  Demetrius  Nicalor,  the  son  of 
Soter,  and  Anriochns  VI:,  the  youthful  sod  of 
Alexander  Balas.  He  first  supported  the  foimer  ; 
but  subsequently  espoused  the  Me  of  Antiochus; 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  eneigy  and  ability 
that  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and 
yield  the  throne  to  his  young  rival.  Tryphoa,  the 
minister  of  Antiochus,  wi^ed,  however,  to  sup. 
plant  his  master,  and  obtain  the  Syrian  throne  for 
himself;  and  finding  Jonathan  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  ambitious  views,  be  trencherouBly  got  Jilm 
into  his  power,  B.  c.  144,  and  put  him  to  death  in 
tbe  following  year.  Jonathan  was 
the  bigb-prieathood  by  bis  brother, 

3.  Simon.  Simon  immediately  declared  for  De- 
metrius, and  was  confirmed  by  the  latter  in  tbe 
high-prjeslhood.  He  was  tlie  most  fortunate  of  the 
heroic  sons  of  Mattathias.  He  renewed  the  alliance 
with  tbe  Romans,  fortified  many  towns,  and  ex- 
pelled eventually  tbe  Syrian  garrison  from  tbe 
forlTosB  in  Jerusalem.  Under  bia  fostering  care 
the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
tlie  long  protracted  wars,  and  gradually  increased 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Still  he  was  not  des-. 
tined.  to  end  bis  days  in  peace.  In  B.  c  1 37, 
Antiochus  VII.,  who  had  succeeded  bis  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator,  unwilling  to  lose  Judaea,  which 
Imd  now  become  an  ii^dependent  state,  sent  an 
army,  nnder  hia  general  Cenbedeus,  to  invade  the 
country.  The  aged  Simon  entrusted  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  bis  sons  Judas  and  Joannes  Hyrcanus, 
who  conquered  Cenbedeus,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  country.  But  Simon  did  not  long  enjoy  tho 
fruits  of  bis  victory.  His  aon-in-law  Ptolemy, 
the  governor  of  Jencbo,  instigated  by  Antiochus, 
formed  a  plot  to  obtain  the  government  of  Judaea. 
He  treacherously  seized  Simon  at  a  banquet,  and 
put  him  to  death  with  two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and 
Mattalbias,  E.  c  135.  Hia  other  son  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  escaped,  and  succeeded  bis  &ther. 

135^106.     He  did  n 

but  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  independent 
monartli.  His  life  is  given  nnder  IIybcanub. 
He  wag  succeeded  by  his  sou, 

5.  Abistobuliis  I,,  who  was  tbe  first  of  the 
Mnccnb^ies  who  assumed  the  kingly  title,  which 
ly  hia  auccessors.   His  rdgn 
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Usted  only  a  year  (ac.  106— 10£).     [Ahisto- 

BITtuH,  Na  l.J    He  vraa  sncceeded  by  his  brother, 

6.  Albxandbk  Jannabus,  who  reigned  B.  o. 

106—78.       [AlBKANDKR   JjNHABUfi,    Vol    I.   p. 

I L7.]     He  viaa  succeeded  by  his  widow, 

7.  Alesandba,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyr- 
caniie  11.  In  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  Bnpreme 
power  B.  c.  78 — 69.     On  her  death  in  the  latter 

8.  HmcANUS  II.,  ohtained  the  kingdom,  B.C. 
69,  but  wta  enpplanted  almost  immediately  after- 
wards by  hiB  brother, 

9.  Abistobumtb  II.,  who  obtained  the  throne 
B.  c.  68.  [AmsTOBtJLtTS,  No.  2.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  house  of  the  Mac- 
cabees see  Hercanus  II.  and  IIbbode^  I. 

MA'CEDON  (MomBc^i'),  a  son  of  ZeUB  and 
Thyia,  and  a  brother  of  Magnes,  from  whom 
Macedonia  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  Bya.  n.  v.  MaKtdo-la.)  [L.  &] 

MACED(yNICU9,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  CaeciUue 
Metellus,  consul  B.  c-  143.     [MsTELLua] 

MACBDO'NICUS  CE'STIUS.  FCbst  b. 
No.  5.] 

MACEDO'NIUS  (MMtSifwDs),  1.  Of  An- 
TIOCH.     [No.  6.] 

2.  Of  Anthx^h.  MacedoninB,  a  Monotheliie, 
was  patriarch  of  Antioeh  from  A.  n.  639  or  640, 
till  655  or  later.  He  was  appointed  to  the  patii- 
arehiite  by  the  inHuence,  if  not  by  the  nomination,  of 
Sergiug,  paliiaich  of  Constaiitmople,  by  whom  bIbo 
he  was  cDnsecmtod.     The  year  of  his  death  is  not 

perhaps  not  immediately),  stated  in  hia  Mi^io&itia 
Fidei,  read  at  the  sixth  general  council,  A.  D.  681 
[Macarius,  No.  4],  thai  Macedonius  was  present 
at  a  synod  held  while  Peter  was  patnarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, L  e.  some  time  from  a.  n.  SS5  to  666, 
which  shows  he  could  not  iiave  died  before  6SB. 
Macedonina  appeal's  to  have  spent  the  whole  of 
his  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  Antioeh  being 
in  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  (Le  Quien,  Oi'tena 
(MrisUan.  vol.  ii.  col.  740,  741  ;  Balland.  Ada 
iSoBcior.  Julii,  vol  iv.  Tractat.  Pradim.  p.  109.) 

3.  Of  Constantinople  (1).  On  the  death 
of  Ensebiua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  better 
known  as  Eusebins  of  Nicomedeia  [Eug^biits  of 
NicoiKEDEiA],  A.D.  341  Of  .343,  the  orthodox, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  popular  party, 
restored  tfie  patriarch  Paul,  who  had  been  deposed 
shortly  after  his  election  (a.  b.  339)  to  make  room 
for  Ensebius  ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  party 
elected  Macedonius,  who  had  been  deacon,  and 
perhaps  priest,  of  the  church  of  Conetantinople, 
and  was  already  advanced  in  years.  Jerome,  in 
his  additions  to  the  Ciromeoa  of  Eusebius,  says 
that  Macedonius  had  been  an  embroiderer,  ^^  arti$ 
plitmatlae,"  an  art  which  Tillemont  supposes  he 
might  have  carried  on  whde  in  his  ojiice  of  deacon 
or  prisst,  but  which  Soiliger  snpposed  to  be  attri-. 
buted  to  him,  by  Jerome^  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  term  iroiKit^iTix'v,  which  perhaps  some 
Gnek  writer  had  applied  to  Macedonina.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  orthodox  party,  Aleiandor 
the  patriarch  had  described  Macedonius  as  a  man 
having  the  eileriac  of  piety,  and  possessing  much 
address  in.  secular  affeirs  [  bnt,  nceordmg  to  the 
Arians,  Alexander  had  commended  his  piety.  He 
hadlieen  one  of  the  adversaries  of  Paul  during  tlie 
first  patriarcliflte  of  that  prelate. 

Upon  the  election  of  Macedonius  great  tumults. 
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actoinpanied  by  bloodshed,  were  excited  either  by 
hia  partisans  or  those  of  Paul ;  and  the  attempt  to 

who  had  been  ordered  by  the  emperor  Constantiua 
II.  to  expel  Paul,  led  to  still  further  seditions,  and 
to  the  murder  of  Hermngenea.  These  events  com' 
peLed  Conatantius,  then  at  Antioeh,  to  return  la 
Constantinople,  and  an  end  was  pat  to  the  disturb- 
ancea  by  the  banishment  of  Paul.  Conetontius 
was,  however,  much  displeased  at  the  nnantljorized 
election  of  Macedonius,  and  delayed  to  reccgoize 
him  as  patriarch,  but  he  was  allowed  to  officiate  in 
the  church  in  which  he  had  been  ordained.  These 
events  occurred  in  a.  n.  342.  On  the  departure  of 
Constaiitius  Fanl  returned,  bnt  was  soon  again 
banished,  and  Macedonius  and  his  partisans  were 
then  by  the  impeiial  officers  put  in  possession  of 
the  churches,  Ihongh  not  wiibont  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  lives,  thtongh  the  reustance  of  the 
multitude. 

Macedonius  retained  poasession  of  the  patriarch- 
ate and  the  churches  till  A.  n.  tUS,  when  the 
interposition  and  threats  of  Constans  obliged  Con- 
Blanliua  0>  restore  Paul,  whose  title  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  conncil  of  Sardica  (A.  n.  347), 
and  Macedonius  waa  only  allowed  to  ofiiciate  ui 
one  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
private  property  ;  but  in  A.  n,  350,  ^er  the  death 
of  Constans,  he  regained  possession  of  his  sec,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  persecution  of  his  opponents, 
chased  them  fimn  the  churches  in  his  patriarchate, 

to  death.  On  the  re-establishment  of  orlhodosy 
these  unhappy  persons  were  reverenced. ss  martyrs, 
and  their  memory  is  atill  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churehee  on  the  30lh  March  and  the36th  Oct 
respectively.  By  these  cmeltiea  Macedonius  became 
hatefal  even  to  his  own  party,  and  an  unexpected 
event  increased  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  removed  the  body  of  tlie  emperor  Conslantine 
the  Great  from  the  Church  of  the  Aposllea,  in 
which  it  had  been  bimed,  and  which  {though  built 
only  twenty  years  before)  was  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state.  The  removal  was  made  in  order  to  prevent 
the  corpse  being  injured  by  the  apprehended  tiM  of 
the  church ;  hut  it  led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  the 

Macedonius,  and  many  persons  were  killed  in  the 
church  to  which  the  body  bad  been  removed. 
Constantius  whs  very  angry  with  Macedonius,  butll 
for  his  removing  the  body  without  orders  and  for 
the  serious  consequences  to  which  his  act  had  led ; 
and  the  emperor's  displeasure  prepnrad  the  way  fof 
his  downfni.  At  the  cnmicil  of  Seleucem  (a.  d. 
369),  where  the  Acacian  or  pure  Arian  party  and 
the  semi-Arions  were  openly  divided  and  seceded 
from  each  otlier,  some  chains  against  him,  np- 
purently  of  cruelty,  are  said  to  have  been  contem. 
plated.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  first  sitting  of 
the  council,  alleging  sickness,  but  he  was  present 
afterwards ;  and  if  any  hostile  proceedings  wcro 
contemplated,  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  openly 

counul  held  at  Constantinople,  he  was  deposed  by 

on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  many 
murders,  and  because  he  had  admitted  to  com- 
munion a  deacon  convicted  of  adultery ;  bnt  in 
reality  to  gratify  Constantius,  who  was  irritated 
against  him,  and  perhaps  aJso  because  he  would 
not  adopt  their  vieivs.  Though  expelled  from  Con- 
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Gtantlnnple  he  wsx  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet, 
but  aoiii-ht  lo  unile  himself  more  closely  with  the 
Bi  mi  An  ina,  m  opposition  t»  the  Acacians.  [AcA- 
C1U3,  No  J  ]  He  appents  to  have  resided  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Consiuitinople  till  his  death,  of 
the  dite  of  which  there  is  no  account.  Facundus 
asserts    ihnt    he   was    summoned    in   a.  n.  8Bt 

Can9td,nlTnople,  st  which  his  obnoxious  tenets 
respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  were  condemned ; 
but  this  19  probably  a  mistake,  and  it  appears 
likely  tliat  he  did  not  ling  Bunive  his  depOBi- 

Macedonins  is  known  cliiefly  as  the  lesder  of  a 
sect  which  took  its  name  from  him.  The  term 
*■  Macedonians  "  (of  MamSanuirol)  is  applied  bodib- 
what  mdeterminalely  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
wril«:B  ItB  first  application  was  to  the  less  hele- 
rodoK  diTiaion  of  the  Ansn  party,  commonly  called 
th'-  semi  Anans  {  Hiuapniaiol),  who  admitted  and 
contended  that  the  Snii  was  6noiaiiriB!,  "  homoiou- 
sios,"  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  in  op- 
position t/>  those  who  affirmed  that  he  was  i^S^Ullr■s, 
'  anomoio","  of  anlike  .substance.  The  latter  party 
were  known  as  Acaciane,  from  their  leader  Acacius 
ol  Caesareia  [Acacios,  No.  3],  whUe  the  former 
^ore  designated  from  Maoqdonius,  who  was  the 
m  >st  eminent  among  them  in  dignity,  though  be 
does  not  appear  to  have  fully  identified  himself 
ivith  them  until  after  his  depcsilJon ;  and  if  Photius 
(Bilil.  ad.  257)  is  correct,  was  at  his  election  an 
Anomoian  or  Acacian.  The  two  sec^ns  came 
into  open  collision  at  the  council  of  Seleucela  (a.  d. 
359) ;  and  ike  Acadans,  though  outnumbered  in 
that  conncil,  succeedod,  through  the  fiivour  of  Con- 
Etantius,  in  deposing  several  of  their  opponents, 
and  secured  an  ascendancy  wliich,  though  inte^ 
rupted  in  the  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  was  fully 
restored  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  from  whose 
time  they  were  known  simply  as  Alians,  that  de- 
signation being  thencoforward  given  to  them  alone. 
Many  of  the  eemi-Afian  party,  or,  as  they  were 
termed,  Macedonians,  being  persecuted  by  the  now 
tnnmphant  Acacians,  were  led  to  approximate  more 
and  more  to  the  standard  of  the  Nicene  confession 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son  ; 
and  at  last  several  of  their  bishops  transmitted  to 
pope  Liberius  (a.d.  367)  a  confession,  m  which 
tiiey  admitted  that  the  Son  was  "  d/iooiio-ioj,  "ho- 

Father,  and  were  addressed  by  tlio  pope  in  reply 
as  orthodox  in  that  respect  Their  growuig  or^o- 
doxy  on  this  point  rendered  their  heterodoxy  with 
respect  to  the  HolySpirit,  whose  deity  they  denied, 
imd  whom  they  aflirmcd  to  be  a  creature,  moiie 
prominent.  Tnis  dogma  is  said  to  have  been 
broached  by  Macedonlus  after  his  deposition,  and 
was  held  both,  by  those  who  remained  semi-A[rians 
and  by  those  who  had  embraced  orthodox  views 
on  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  Son  ;  their  only 
common  feature  being  their  denial  of  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of  which  they  were 
by  the  Greeks  generally  tenned  UnivfioTiiiiixo't 
'^  Pneumatomachi,"  "  Impugners  of  the"  Spirit.** 
The  second  general  or  iirst  Gonslantinopolilan 
council  (a.  d,  381)  aiiathema^aed  the  heresy  of 
the  eemi-Arians  or  Pneinnatomachi  (^H^uapfiaviiif 
^ouf  Unanaroiiix<''>')t  thus  Identitying  the  two 
names  as  belonging  to  one  great  party  ;  from  which 
it  appears  not  nnlikely  that  the  same  lear  of  per- 
secution which  led  the  Macedonians,  during  the 
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Arian  ascendency  under  Valens,  lo  court  the  or- 
thodox, by  approximating  towards  orthodoxy,  led 
them,  now  that  orthodoxy  was  in  the  ascendant 
under  Theodosius,  Co  diuw  nearer  to  the  Arians,  in 
order  to  secure  their  alliance  and  support.  The 
Macedonians  were  also  sometimes  called  Mara- 
thonians,  Mi^nfliei'imrii,  from  Maratboniiis,  one  of 
their  leaders.  (Socrates,  H.  B.  ii.  6,  IS,  13,  16, 
S3,  27,  38,  39,  lO,  iB,  iv.  13,  v.  4,  8 ;  Soiom. 
H.  B.  ill  3,  7,  9,  iv,  S,  8,  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  27, 
T.  14,  vi.  10,  II,  12,  22,  vii.  7,  9  J  Theodoret 
ff.Eii.  6,v.  IliPhilostonf.ff.ET.  1,  viii.  17; 
Qreg.  Nazifuiz.  Orai.  xtxi.  ili. ;  Athanas,  Hiatoria 
Arianor.  ad  Mowui,  c  7 ;  Pseud.  Athanas.  Dialog, 
de  Ti-o™:.  iii,  and  Contra  JWocflifosidsioj  Dialog. 
i.  ii.  J  Epiphan.  Pamoima.  Haerei.  74  («.  nt  alii, 
54) ;  Angustin.  de  Haereiibaa,  c  52  ;  Leontius 
B^wal-de  Sectis.  Act.  iv.;  Wot.  BM.  1. 0.;  Theo- 
pliaoee.  Chronograph,  mi.  3S — 38,  ed.  Paris,  pp. 
64—70,  ed.  Bonn;  Tillemoiit,  Minuarvi,  voL 
vi.  ;  Ceiilier,  Aaleurt  Sxci-h,  vol.  V.  p.  594, 
&C.1  Fabric.  BtU.  Graeo.  vol.  ix.  p.  247,  Cotidlia, 
vol.  i.  coL  809,  010,  817,  818,  819,  ed.  Hnr-. 
douin.) 

4.  0tCoK8rANTiNOPLB(2).  MaeedoniuB,  the 
second  patrlareh  of  Constantinople  of  the  name,  was 
nephew  of  Gennadins  L,  who  was  patriarch  frem 
A.  D.  459  to  471,  and  by  whom  he  was  brought  up. 
He  held  the  office  of  Sceuophykot,  or  keeper  of  the 
sacred  vessels,  in  the  great  chnrch  at  Constantinople, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  the  patriareh  Enphemins 
or  Euthymius,  was  nominated  patriarch  by  the  omr 
pecor  Anasliteins  I.,  who  prolHibly  appreciated  the 
mildness  and  moderation  of  his  temper.  His  ap- 
pointment is  placed  by  Theophanes  in  A.  m.  iSB, 
Alex.  era,=496  a.  n.  Though  he  himself  pro- 
bably recognised  the  council  of  Clinlcedon,  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  emperor  to  subscribe  the  He- 
noticon  of  Zeno,  in  which  that  conncil  was  silently 
passed  over,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  the 
church  the  monks  of  the  mDnasteries  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  broken  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  patriarch  from  hatred  lo  the  Henoticon  ;  but  he 
met  with  no  success,  although,  in  order  lo  gain 

council  of  the  bishops  who  wore  then  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  confirm,  by  a  writing  or  edict,  several 
of  the  things  which  had  been  sanclioned  by  the 
coundlofChaloodon,  without,  as  it  appears,  directly 
recognlaing  the  aulhoiity  of  the  council.  Mace- 
donlus, thus  baffled  in  his  designs,  still  treated  the 
monks  with  mildness,  abstaining  from  any  harsh 
measures  agmnst  Ihem.  Macedonius  distinguished 
himself  by  his  generosity  and  forbeamrice  towards 
his  predecessor  lilupbemius,  and  towards  a  man  who 
had  attempted  lo  assassinate  him.  But  the  same 
praise  of  moderation  cannot  be  given  to  all  bis  acts, 
if,  as  staled  by  Victor  of  Tunes,  he  behl  a  couninl  in 
which  the  supporters  of  the  council  of  Chaleodon  were 
condemned.  He  occupied  the  patriarchate  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  A.  n.  511 
or  512.  According  to  Theophanes,  the  oanse  of  hia 
deposition  was  his  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  counul  of  Chalcedoh,  and  his  refusal  lo  sucrea- 
der  the  aullientic  record  of  the  acts  of  that  council. 
Anaslaains  urgently  pressed  him  to  disavow  its 
authority,  and  when  he  could  not  prevail  on  him, 
suborned  witnesses  to  charge  him  with  unnatural 
lasts  (which,  irom  self-mutilation,  he  could  not  in- 
dulge), and  with  heresy.  He  was  prevented  by  tho 
fear  of  popular  indignation  fiom  itiatitiitlng  an  !». 
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qniry  into  the  truth  of  these  chains,  and  theretbre 
Wiished  him  withoot  trial,  lirrt  to  Cbolcedon,  and 
theii  to  Eiicha'ita  ;  and  appointed  TimothouB  bishop 
or  [Kitiiai'di  in  his  raom ;  Bnd,haTing  thus  exiled  him 
without  any  prerioua  aonl«nce  of  condemnation  or 
depoei^on,  he  endeaTonied  to  amend  iae  irregularity 
of  the  proceeding  hj  appointing  a  day  for  biB  trial, 
when  he  had  liim  condemned  in  his  absence,  and 
by  judges  who  were  themEeivea  accusers  and  wit- 
nesses. Many  eccleuaatics,  liDwereT,  tbiDughont 
the  empire,  refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  his  de- 


tbe  objects  of  the  rebellion  of  Vitalian  the  Ootb 
(a.  d  5U>,  but  it  was  not  effected,  and  Mnce- 
don  a  d  ed  in  exile,  A.  J>.  516.  Evapius  aesj^s 
a  d  (ferent  cause  for  the  emperor's  hostility  to  him, 
namely  bis  refusal  to  surrender  a  written  engage- 
mrnt  not  to  alter  the  established  creed  of  the 
church  wh  ch  Annstasius  bad  given  to  the  patriarch 
Eupbemina,  and  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  Macedonius,  then  only  Sceuopbylai,  and 
wh  ch  he  persisted  in  latdning  when  the  'Smperor 
wished  to  reccier  it.  He  islionoured  as  a  slant 
by  the  Greek  aiid  Latin  churches.  (Eragtius.ff.^ 
iii.  30,  31,  32  ;  Theodor.  Lector,  fl.  E.  ii,  12 
—36  J  Theophan.  Oimnog.  pp.  120—138,  ed. 
Paris,  pp.  96— no,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  216—249,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Maicellin.  CSmmicon  i  Victor  Tunet.  CAro- 
nicaa;  Liberatus,  Breaarivm,  c  19  ;  Le  Quien, 
Orimt  ChmHatHo,  voL  i.  col.  220  ;  TiUemont, 
Mimmrea,  VoL  x>i.  p.  £63,  &c) 

5.  The  Consul,  author  of  the  opiirrams.    [See 
below.J 

6.  CltirOPHAGCe,  or  CBlTHOrHAQUS.    (dKplflo- 

^dyos.)  Macedonius  was  a  celebrated  ascetic,  con- 
temporary with  the  eariier  years  of  Theodoret,  who 
was  intimately  acquiunted  with  him,  and  has  left 
an  ample  record  of  him  in  hia  J'&Soifieas  or  His- 
ioria  Hdigmea  (c  13).  He  led  an  ascetuc  life  iu 
the  mounliiins,  apparently  in  the  lieighbourhood  of 
Antioch  ;  and  dwelt  forty-five  years  in  a  deep  pit 
(for  he  (voDld  not  use  either  tent  or  hut).  When 
he  was  growing  old,  be  yielded  to  the  intreaUes  of 
hia  friends,  and  built  himself  a  hut ;  and  was  after- 
wards iurtherprevojled  upon  to  occupy  a  small  house. 
He  lived  twenty-iive  years  after  quittir^  his  cave,  so 
that  his  ascetic  life  extended  to  seventy  years  ;  but 
his  ags  at  his  death  is  not  known.  His  habitual  diet 
was  barley,  bruised  and  moistened  with  water,  from 
which  he  acquired  hia  name  of  Crithophagus,  "  the 
bariey-eater."  He  was  also  railed,  from  Sis  dwell- 
ing-place,  Gouba,  or  Cuba,  a  Syriac  word  denoting 
a^plt"  or  "  well"  He  was  ordained  priest  by 
Flavian  of  AnUoch,  who  was  obliged  to  use  artifice 
to  induce  him  to  leave  his  mountain  abode  ;  aiid 
ordiuned  liim,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  enchariat.  When  informed 
of  what  had  occurred,  Macedonius,  imagining  that 
his  ordination  would  oblige  him  to  give  up  his 
solitnde  and  his  bariey  diet,  dew  into  a  pasaiou  ill 
becoming  his  sanctity  ;  and  after  pouring  out  the 
bitterest  reproaches  against  the  patriarch  and  the 
priests,  he  look  his  walking  staff,  for  he  was  now 
an  old  man,  and  drove  them  away.  He  was  one 
of  the  monks  who  resorted  to  Antioch,  to  intercede 
with   the   emperor's    officers   for   the   citizens  of 

which  they  had  overthrown  the  statues  of  the 
emperor.  His  admirable  plea  is  given  by  Theo- 
doret  (ff.  E.  v.  19.)  Chrysostom  notices  one 
part  of  the  plea  of  Macedonius,  but  does  not  mcn- 


MACEK. 
tion  hia  name.     (Ad  Pnpi^l.  Antioehm.  de  SlatBO. 
HomU.  ivii.  1.) 

7.  Epmbamm-vticus.     [See  below.] 

a.  Gouba  or  Guea.    [No.  6.] 

9.  Habrbticuh.     [Nos.  2,  3.] 

10.  MONOTRBLITA.       [No.  2.] 

11.  PATaiAROBA.     [Nos.  2,3,  4.] 

12.  ViCARiUE  ApRiCAG.  Macedouius,  whohcM 
the  office  of  Vicarias  Africae,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  iifth  century,  was  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  AugDstin,  who  has  described  him  as  a  person  of 
many  eminant  qualifications.  Two  of  hia  letters  to 
AugUHtin,  with  Auguetin'a  replies,  are  given  in  the 
woi'ks  of  that  lather.  (Augustin.  J%ZMae,  li. — 
liv,  editt.  Telt.,  clii.— civ.  ed.  Caillan.)    [J.  CM.] 

MACEDO'NIUS  (MokiMvios),  of  Thesealo- 
nica,  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  whom  Suida* 
(s.  o.  'ATwflfns)  mentions  as  contemporary  with 
Agathias  and  Paul  the  Silentiary  and  Tribonianns, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Suidaa  also  calls  hira  iie 
Consal  (t$  irdrie).  There  are  altogether  forty- 
three  epigrams  by  him  in  the  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  of  an  erotic  character,  and  in  an  elegant 
style.  (Brunck,  A«aL  voL  ill.  p.  1 1 1 ;  Jacobs, 
Aath.  Graec  vol  iv.  p.  81,  p.  21B,  No.  SS7.  vol. 
■iii.  p.  641,  No.  SO,  p.  913 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graft. 
voi.  iv,  p,  481.)  [P.  8.] 

MACER,  AEMI'LIUS,  of  Verona,  was  senior 
to  Ovid,  and  died  in  Asia,  B.C.  10,  three  years 
after  Virgil,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ensebian  Chro- 
nicle.   He  wrote  a  poem  or  poems  upon  birds, 

appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of  Nicandar,  His  produe- 
tiona,  of  which  not  one  word  remains,  are  thus  com- 
memorated in  the  Tcialia ; — 

"Saepe  suas  volucres  leg^t  mihi  grandior  aevo, 
Quacque  necet  aeipcns,  quae  juvet  herba, 

Tha  work  now  eitant,  entitled  "  Aemilius  Macer 
de  Herbarum  Virtutibus,"  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages.  Of.  tliia  piece  there  is  an  old  translation, 
"  Mater's  Herted,  practys'd  by  Doctor  Lynaero. 
Translated  out  of  Laten  into  Englyeahe,  which 
shewynge  theyr  Operacyons  and  Vertuea  Bet  In  the 
macgent  of  this  Boke,  to  the  entent  you  myght 
know  theyr  vertues."  Tliere  la  no  date ;  bnt  it 
waa  printed  by  "  Robt.  Wyer,  dwellynge  at  the 
sygne  of  Saynt  Johan  evangelyete,  in  Seynt  Mar- 
tyns  Parysshe,  in  the  byshop  of  Norwylihe  rentea, 
besyde  Charynga  Crosse." 

2.  We  must  careliilly  distinguish  from  Aemilius 
Macer  of  VeiDua,  Macer  who  was  one  of  the  Latin 

A:  i>i  12,  since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  tiie 
3d  book  of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (.Ep.  x.),  and 
is  there  spoken  of  as  an  old  travelling  companion, 
his  literary  undertaking  being  clearly  described  in 
the  ImeB :  -— 


"TUCH 


laid  re 


while  elsewhere  {ex  Poni.  iv.  16.  6)  he  is  desig- 
nated sa  "  Iliacua  Mater.""  We  gather  from  Appn- 
leius  that  the  title  of  hia  woi'k  was  "Helium 
■f  rojanura."  (Hieron.  ta  OhroB,  Baseb.  01  cici.  ; 
Ov.  TriH.  iv.  10.  43 ;  Quintilian.  vi,  3.  g  96, 
It.  I.${Se,87,  ril  11.^27 1  Appnleius, d«  (Xio- 
graph.  %  18;  Maftei,  Verom  UlaslTata,  ii,  19j 
Broulthus.  nd  Ti/ndl.  n.  6  ;  Warnsdor^  Poet.  Lai. 
Miu.  vol.  iv.  p.  579.) 


ibvCoogIc 
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If  the  Mncer  itnmed  by  Quinctilian  in  his  sixth 
buok  b«  the  same  with  either  of  the  abnve,  we 
miiet  conclude  that  ons  of  them  pnhlished  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Telrastielia,"  which  were  turned  aside 
from  their  true  memiing,  and  pieced  together  hy 
Ovid,  BO  ag  to  form  an  invectiie  on  good-for-nothing 
poela,  "  Adjnvant  urbanilatem  et  verans  commode 
poaiti,  wa  tDti,  ut  eunt  (quod  adeo  &dle  eat^  ut 
Ovidiug  ex  tetrastichon  Macri  tannine  librum  in 
mnlos  poetas  compoauerit),"  &0.  {W.  B.] 

MACEB,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Eoman  jurist,  who 
wrote  after  Ulpian  and  Paulus,  and  lived  in  the 
reigu  of  Alexander  Sevems.  {Dig.  49.  tit.  13.) 
Ho  wrote  aereral  works,  extracts  from  which  are 
given  in  tho  Digest  The  most  important  of 
theu?  were,  De  Aj^)eIIatumibaB^  De  lie  MUitari, 
De  Ogicio  Praesidis,  De  PubUcii  Judkiis,  and 
Jd  Legem  de  Vicesiiia  iSeredilcdum,  (Zimmem, 
GnokiiAle  des  Bi/iaMiea  Pnvaire<Mt,  voL  i.  part  i. 

MACER,  BAE'BIUS.  I.  One  of  the  consuls 
eiiffocti  A.  D.  101,  was  consul  designatne  when  the 
younger  PUny  pleaded  the  canso  of  Bassus  before 
the  senate.  (Plin.  Ep.  it.  9.  §  16.)  He  was 
praefectus  urbi  at  the  time  of  Tiajan's  death,  *.  D. 
117.  (Spart.  Hadr.  5.)  Whether  he  or  CaJpur- 
iiius  Macer  is  the  Macer  to  whom  Pliny  addresses 
three  oE  his  letters  (liL  5,  v.  IB,  tL  21),  Is  un- 

2.  Praefectus  praetorio  in  the  reign  of  Valerian. 
(Vopisc.  Am-el.  12.) 

MACBlt,  CALPO'RNIUS,  goTemot  of  a 
Reman  province  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of 
Bithynia,  at  the  timo  when  Pliny  administered  the 
lattoc,A.D.  103,  104.  (Phn,^.  x.Sl,69,81.) 
[See  Macbb,  BABBitia,] 

MACER,  CLO'DIUS,  was  appointed  hy  Nero 
gOTemor  of  Africa ;  and,  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, *.D.  68,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  liud  claim  to  the  throne.  He  took  this  slop  at 
the  mstigation  of  Calvia  Crispinilla,  whom  Tacitus 
calls  the  teacher  of  Nero  in  all  voluptuousness,  and 
who  crossed  over  to  Africa  lo  persuade  hun  to  re- 
volt !  a«d  it  was  also  at  her  advice  that  he  pre- 
vented the  corn-ships  fcom  going  to  Borne,  in  Order 
to  produce  a  famine  m  the  city.  [CatsriNitL*.] 
As  soon  as  Galba  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
caused  Maeec  to  be  executed  by  the  procaiatori 
Trebonius  Gamcianus.  During  the  short  time  that 
Macer  exerdsed  the  sovereign  poiver  in  Africa,  he 
had  become  hated  for  hia  cruelties  and  extortions. 
(Tae.  Hiaf.  1.  7,  11,  37,  73,  ii.  97,  iv.  49  ;  Suet. 
CAiVi.U;  Plut.  Goffi.  6,  15.)  The  head  of  Macer 
which  he  had  struck,  from  which 
s  piaenomen  was  Lucius.  (Eckhel, 
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nalist  and  orator,  was  the  father  of  C.  Liciniua 
Calvus  [CiLVUs],  and  must  have  iwen  bom  about 
B.  c.  110.  He  was  quaestor  proliably  in  B.  c,  78, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  73,  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  praetorship  aqd  became  governor  of  a 
province.  He  was  distinguished  hy  hia  hostility 
towards  C.  Babitius,  whom  he  charged  (ac.  73) 
with  having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Satur- 
ninua,  an  offence  for  which  the  same  individnal 
was  brought  to  trial  a  second  time  ten  years  aftai^ 
wards.    Macer  himself  was  impeached  by  Cicero, 

law  De  if^iefaKifw;  and  finding  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  Crassus,  with  whom  he  was 
closely  allied,  the  verdict  was  ag^st  him,  he  in- 
stantly committed  suicide,  before  all  the  forma 
were  completed,  and  thus  saved  his  &mily  from 
the  dishonour  and  loss  which  wonld  have  been  en- 
tailed upon  them  had  he  been  regularly  aentcnced. 
This  ia  the  account  ^Iven  by  Valerius  Maiimas, 
and  it  does  not  dilTer  m  substance  from  that  pre- 
served by  Plutarch. 

His  AsBoiea,  or  Rerum  Eomamtrvm  Libri,  or 
HistoritK,  as  they  are  variously  designated  by  the 
giammarianB,are  frequently  referred  to  with  respect 
by  Livy  and  Dionyana.  They  commenced  with  the 
very  oripn  of  the  city,  and  extended  to  twenty- 
one  books  at  least ;  but  whether  he  brought  down 
the  record  of  events  to  his  own  time  it  ia  impoa- 
alble  for  na  tb  determine,  dnce  the  quotations  now 
ejilant  belong  to  the  earlier  ages  only.  He  spears 
to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  have  consulted  anient  monu- 
ments, oepeclally  the  Libri  Lintei  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  noting  down  carefully  the 
points  in  which  they  were  at  variance  with  the 
received  acconnta.  In  consequence  of  his  diligence 
in  this  department,  Niebuhr  conceives  that  he  must 
have  been  more  trustworthy  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  suppoaaa  that  the  numerous  apeedies 
with  which  he  was  fond  of  diversifying  his  nar- 
rative afibrded  materials  for  Dionysius  and  Livy. 
Cicero  speaks  very;coldly,  and  even  contemptuously, 
of  hie  merits,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  Imt 
some  allowance  must  perhapa  he  mads  in  thia  case 
for  porsnnal  enmity. 

A  few  words  from  an  oration.  Pro  Tsscia,  have 
been  preserved  by  Priscian  (i.  8,  p.  503,  ed. 
Krehl),  and  a  single  sentence  from  an  EpUtoia  ad 
Settotum,  by  Nonius  Marcellus  {».  v.  cautettdere). 
(I^h.  Aioi.  ad  ann.  675  i  Sail.  Histor.  iii,  32,  p. 
253,  ed.  Gerhujh  ;  Ck.  ad  AU.  \.  i,  pro  Raiir.  3, 
de  Leg.  L  2,  Brat  67  ;  VaL  Max.  it  13.  g  7  ; 
Plut.  C^  9  ;  Macrob.  i.  10, 13;  CenKOTiB.de Die 
Nat.  20  i  Solin.  8 ;  Non.  Marcell.  a.  m.  c^jjkus,  coa- 
tenderet  iTtctttmUtm,  lueSf  pai^tUum  ;  Dlomed.  i.  p. 
366,  ed.  Putsch  i  Ptisdan.  vi.  11,  p.  356,  x.  6,  p. 
496,  ed.  Krehl ;  in  the  last  passage  we  must  read 
Lieimas  for  Aemilius;  lav.  iv.  7,20,  23,  viL  S, 
ii.  38,  46,  X.  9  ;  Dionys.  ii.  52,  iv.  6,  T.  47,  74, 
vi.  11,  vii.  1  ;  Auclor,  de  OrTg.  Oeot.  Bom.  19, 
33  J  Lachmann,  de  jpofflh'&as  Hishavir.  T.  lAvii 
Comment  prior,  %  21  ;  Kranse,  Vitae  et  Frag, 
Hkt  Bom.  p.  237  ;  Meyer,  Orot.  Som.  Frag.  p. 
386,  2nd  ed.  j  Weicherl,  i'oef.  Lai,  ReUqsiae,  p. 


MACEB,  HEBE'NNIUS,  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  Caligula,  because  he  saluted  him  only 
by  his  praenomen  Caius.  (Senec.  de  Coast.  Sap. 
18.) 

MACER,  C.  LICI'NIUS.     1.  A  Boniiui  an- 


92.) 


f.K] 


%  Anacconnt  of  hiBson,Hhobore  the^nomen 
Calvas,  and  who  is  frequently  described  as  C. 
"  '  ■  ■     "  ■        "  I  given  under  Calvus. 

!om   pmbably  refers  to  No.    I. 
The   obverse    represents    a    youthful    head,  and 
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MACERINUS. 
e  Pflllaa        a  Lhariot,  dnnii    bv  foui 


MACFB,  MARCIUS  waa  a  csptain  of  gla- 
diators in  Otlio  s  army,  A.  D.  69.  Aacending  the 
Stream  of  the  Po  with  a  delachment  of  the  Ra- 
Tenna  fleet,  Macer  drove  the  Vitellians  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  bnl  shortly  before  the  final 
deteat  of  his  paiiy  at  Bedriacmn  was  himself  re- 
pnlsed,  and  displaced  by  Otlio  from  bis.cominnnd. 
Macer'e  name  waa  erased  bjVitelliua  fi-om  the  list 
of  snpplementary  consuls  for  A.  D.  69.  (Tnc  ffiiit. 
ii.  23,  35,  36,  7J.)  Plutarch  (OA  30)  mentions 
Otho'a  gladiators,  but  not  the  name  of  their 
leader.  [W.  R  D.J 

MACER,  POMPiriUS,  was  one  of  the  prae- 
lora  in  A.  n.  IE,  and  put  the  question  to  the 
senate,  whether  fliere  should  be  an  extension  of 
tlie  Lex  Majestatis.  His  praelocship  theiefoFe 
marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  government  of  Tibe- 
rius began  to  assume  its  worse  and  darker  features. 
(Tae.  Am^  i.  72 ;  Suot.  TVS.  58  i  comp.  Dion 
Cass.  Ivii.  19  ;  Sen.  d«  Ben.  iii.  26  j  and  see  Ma- 
jeataa,  c  V.  DieL  of  Antiq.)  [W.B.D.J 

MACER,  SEPU'LLIUS,  only  known  from 
coins,  a  epecimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  oV 
verse  repregenta  the  head,  of  Julius  Caeaar,  and 
the  rererae  Victory,  holding  in  one  hand  a  spear, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  statue  of  Victory. 


1.  T.  QHaiKiua  Mackbinds,  consul  b.c  492, 
with  P.  Miniicius  Augurinus,  during  which  year 
there  was  a  great  bmine  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  the  lands  being  uncultivated  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  pleba  had  retired  to  the  Sacred 
Mountain.     (Liv.  iL  34;  Dtonp.  vii.   I;   Ores. 

2.'  L.  Gknuciub  (MACEBiNua),  brother  of  No. 
1,  was  sent  into  Sicily  during  his  brother's  consid- 
ship  to  obtffln  corn.     (Dionya.  vil  I.) 

3.  M.  Geoaniub,  M.  v.  Maceiunus,  waa  iliree 
times  consul;  first  in  B.C.  447,  with  C.  Jalins 
Jalus  1  a  second  time  in  a  c.  443,  with  T.  Quln- 
tius  Cspitolmus  Rarbatus,  in  which  year  he  con- 
quered the  Volscians,  and  obt^ed  a  triimiph  on 
auwunt  of  his  victory  ;  and  a  thiid  time  in  B.  c 
437,  with  K  Sergiua  Fidenaa.  (Liv.  iii.  66,  iv. 
B— 10, 17  ;  Dionys,  xi.  51,  63  ;  Diod.xii.  29,  33, 
43  ;  Zonar.  vii.  19.)  The  censorship,  which  was 
instituted  in  his  second  consulship,  he  filled  in  b.  c, 
435,  with  C.  FurluB  Pncilus  Fubus.   These  censors 
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first  held  the  census  of  the  people  in  a  public  villa 
of  the  Campus  Martius.  It  is  also  related  of  thorn- 
that  they  removed  Mam.  AemiliuB  Mamercinus 
from  his  tribe,  and  reduced  him  la  the  condition  of 
an  aerarian,  because  he  had  proposed  and  carried  a 
bill  limiting  the  time  during  which  the  censorship 
was  to  be  held  from  five  years  to  a  year  and  a 
haie    (LJv.  iv.  22,  24,  ix.  33,  34.) 

4.  Pbocdlus  Qeganius  Maobhinus,  probabljr 
brother  of  No.  3,  waa  consul  B.  c.  440,  with  L. 
MeneniUfl  Lanatus.  <Liv.,iv,  12;  Diod.  liL  36.) 
For  the  events  of  the  year,  see  Lanatus  No.  4. 

5.  L.  CrfiSAHTUs  Macbrinds,  CDUBular  tribune 
B.  0.  378.    (Liv.  vi.  31 1  Died.  iv.  5?.) 

6.  M.  GzoANiua  MACUt:N[;s,  consular  tribune 
B.  c.  367.     (Liv.  vi.  42.) 

MACHAEREUS(Maxai/Ktii),  i.e.  the  swords- 
man,  a  son  o£  Daetas  of  Delphi,  who  ia  sud  to 
have  slain  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achillea,  in 
a  quarrel  about  the  sacrificial  meat  at  Deipbi. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  421  ;  Find.  Nem.  viL  62,  with  the 
scholiast.)  [L.S.] 

MACHA'NIDAS,  tynmt  of  Lacedaemon  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.  c,  was  ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Tarentine 

The  history  of  Laoedaemoti  at  this  peiiod  ie  so  ob- 
scure that  Uie  means  by  which  Machanidaa  obtained 
the  tyranny  are  unknown.  He  waa  probably  at 
first  associated  with  Pelops,  son  and  successor  of 
LvcQi^ua  on  the  double  throne  of  Sparta  ;  but  he 
eclipsed  or  expelled  his  colleague,  and  Ibr  his  crimes 
and  the  terror  he  inspired  he  ia  termed  emphati- 
cally "  the  tyrant."  Like  his  predecesaor  Ljcur- 
cus,  Machanidaa  had  no  hereditary  or  plausible 
title  to  the  crown,  but,  unlike  him,  he  respected 
neither  the  ephors  nor  the  laws,  and  ruled  by  the 
swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  Argoa  and  the 
Achaeati  league  fimnd  him  a  restless  and  relentless 
neighbour,  whom  they  could  not  resist  without  the 
md  of  Macodon  ;  and  Rome— at  that  crisis,  the 
1 1th  jeai  of  the  second  Punic  war,  anxious  to  de- 
tain Philip  IV.  in  Greece,  and,  as  usual,  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  its  instramenla — employed 
him  as  an  active  and  able  ally.  Machanidas  reve- 
renced the  religious  prejudices  of  Greece  as  httle 
as  the  poHtical  rights  of  his  own  subjects.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Aetolian  war,  in  B.  c.  207,  while 
the  Grecian  states  were  negotiating  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  the  Eleiana  were  making  preparations 
for  Uionext  Olympic  festival,  Machanidaa  projected 
an  inroad  into  the  aacred  territory  of  Elia.  The 
design  waa  frustrated  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Macedon  in  the  Pelopnnnasus,  and  Ma- 
chanidaa withdrew  precipitately  to  Sparta.  Snt 
the  project  marks  both  the  man  and  the  era— an 
era  equally  void  of  personal,  national,  and  ancestral 
faith.  At  length,  in  B.  o.  207,  after  eight  months- 
careful  prepararion,  Philopoemen,  cap  lain -geneml 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Achaean  league,  delivered 
Greece  from  Machanidas.  The  Achaean  and  La- 
cedaemonian armies  met  between  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  The  Tarentine  mercenaries  of  Machanidas 
routed  and  chased  from  the  field  the  Tarentine 
mercenaries  of  Phikipoemen.  Thej  pursued,  how- 
ever, too  eagerly ;  and  when  Machanidas  led  them 
back,  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  had  been  broken, 
and  the  Achaeans  were  strongly  intrenched  behind 
a  deep  foss.  In  the  act  of  leaping  his  horse  over 
the  foes  Machanidas  fell  by  the  hand  of  Philo- 
poemen.    To  commemorate  their  leader's  valour. 
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1iae»ng  set  up  a  Etatue  of  brass  at  Delphi, 

'nting  Philopocmfin  giving  the   ""    ''  ' 

■hmmi.     (Po!  ■  "       ■ 

I'.  xxviL  30,  I 
JO.)  [W.Rb] 

MACHAON  (■Slax'i'ir),  a  son  of  Aaclepius  liy 
Epeione  (Honi.  H.  li  614;  SchoL  ad  Pind 
PglL  iii.  U).  or,  according  to  others,  by  CoroniB 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97),  wbile  others  again  call  him  s. 
son  of  Poseidon.  [Eaaiaib.adHom.f.&59.)  He 
was  married  to  Antideia,  the  daughter  of  Diodes 
(Pans.  iv.  SO.  %  S),  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Onrgasus,  Nicomachus  (Paaa.  ir.  6.  f  %), 
Alejianor,  Sphjrus,  and  Polemocrates.  (Pans.  ii. 
.11.  §6,  iu.  38.  §  6  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §8;  Hygin. 
'Fiib,  81.)  In  the  Trojan  war  Machaon  appears  aa 
the  surgeon  of  the  Groeks,  for  with  his  brother 
PodaleiriuB  he  had  gone  to  Troy  with  thirty  ships, 
conunanding  the  men  who  came  from  Tricca, 
Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  [IL  Si.  738,  &c.,  xi,  51fi.) 
He  was  wounded  by  Paiis,  but  was  earned  from 
the  field  of  battle  by  Nestor.  {IL  xL  605,  698, 
833.)  Later  writers  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
Greek  heroes  that  were  concealed  in  tlie  wooden 
horse  (Hygin,  FiA.  108  ;  Virg.  Am.  it.  263),  and 
he  is  said  to  have  cured  Philocletes.  (Tzetz.  ad 
Lgcoph.  9\  1  i  Propert,  ii.  J,  69.)  He  was  killed 
by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  to  Messenia  by  Nestor.  His  iomb 
was  believed  to  he  at  Gecenia,  in  Messenia,  where 
n  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  him,  in  which  sick 
persons  sought  relief  of  thdr  sufferings.  It  was 
there  that  Giaucus,  the  son  of  Aepytns,  was  be- 
lieved 10  have  Jiret  paid  him  heroic  honours.  (Pans, 
iv.  3.  }i  3,  G,  iii.  S8.  S  7.)  [L.  8.] 

MACHARES  {WaxmA'  ™n  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  tiax  appointed  by  his  tather  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  when  he,  for  the  second  time,  reduced 
that  country,  after  the  short  war  with  Murena, 
B.  c  80.  In  B.  c  73  Mithridates,  after  his  defeat 
at  Cyaicos,  applied  to  him  foe  succours,  wlicli  were 
at  the  time  readily  furnished ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards ^e  repeated  disasters  of  Mithri^tes  proved 
too  much  for  the  fideHty  of  Macbajes,  and  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Lucollus  with  a  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to  terms  of 
alliance  with  Rome.  ITiia  was  readily  granted  by 
Lncullus  \  and  as  A  proof  of  his  sincerity,  Machares 
furnished  the  Roman  general  with  suppUes  and 
asMBlance  in  the  siege  of  Sinope.  (Appian,  Mittr. 
67,  78,  83  J  Plut  Lnevil  2*  ;  Memnon,  54,  ed. 
Orelli.)  But  when  Mithridates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Pompey,  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  marching 
with  his  army  to  the  Bosporus,  aud  renewipg  the 
contest  from  thence,  Maciiaces  become  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  of  his  defection  ;  and  on  learniug 
the  actual  approach  of  his  bther  (b.  c  66)  fled  to 
the  city  of  Chersonesus,  where  he  soon  after,  de- 
spairing ot  pardon,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Appian,  Mietr.  103.)  Dion  Cassius,  on  the  con- 
tivry,  relates  (xiivi.  S3)  thatMitbvidates  deceived 
him  with  promises  of  aifety,  and  then  put  him  to 
death.     (Comp.  Ores.  vi.  5.)  [E.  H.  R] 

MACHA'TAS  {Ulaxiras)  1.  A  Macedonian, 
father  of  Haijalus,  and  of  Philip,  the  satrap  of 
India.  (Arr.  Anah.  iii.  6.  §  7,  v.  8.  §  6.)  He 
was  a  brolher  of  Derdae  and  of  Phila,  one  of  the 
many  wives  of  Phihp  of  Macedonia,  and  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  piiitces  of  Elymio^s.  Afti^ 
tbe  expulsion  of  those  princes  he  seems  to  have 
icsidel  at  tho  court  of  Fliilip,  though  it  would 
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i^pear  from  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch  that 
he  hardly  enjoyed  consideration  corresponding  to 
bis  former  rank.  (Plut  ApyMh  p  179  ;  Athen. 
lui  p  667,  c,  Dr[y8en,.^;eTOnrfer,  p  43.) 

2  An  Aetohan,  who  was  sent  anbassador  to 
Spaita  at  the  commencemert  of  the  Social  war, 
B  c  320,  to  endeavour  to  mduce  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  join  the  Aetohans  against  Philip  V., 
king  ot  Miccdon  a,  and  the  Athaean  League,  His 
first  embassy  was  uneuLCesstnl .  but  shortly  after, 
a  change  having  occurred  in  the  government  of 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  the  elecljon  of  the  two 
kings  Agesipolis  and  Lycurgua,  Machatas  again 
repaired  thither,  and  this  time  easily  effected  the 
conclusion  of  the  proposed  alliance.  From  thence 
ho  proceeded  to  EiiE,  and  induced  the  Eleians  alse 
to  unite  with  the  newly  foimed  league  against  the 
Achaeana.     (Polyb.  iv.  34,  36.) 

3.  An  Epeiret,  son  of  the  elder,  and  &ther  of 
the  younger  Charops.  (Polyb.  smii.  13.)  [Cha- 
ROPs.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACHA'TAS  {Kax^-ras),  a  sculptor,  whose 
name  is  known  by  an  inscription,  from  whiub  it 
appears  that  he  made  a  statue  of  Hercules,  which 
was  dedicated  by  one  Laphanes,  the  son  of  Las- 
thenes.  (Mont&ucon,  JXario  ItaUco,  p.  436  ; 
Briiock,  AnrU.  vol.  ui.  p.  J88,  No.  187  j  Jacobs, 
Aiiinutdv.  in  AaiA.  Uraec.  vol,  iii.  pt.  I,  p.  596.) 
Machatas  is  mendoned  in  another  inscription  as 
the  maker  of  a  statue  dedicated  to  Asclepius. 
(Biickh,  Corp.  laserip.  1794  ;  R.  Rochette,  Let/re 
a  M.  Sdiom,  p.  346,  2d  edition.)  [P.  S,] 

MACHON  {Kix'^r),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a 
comic  poet,  flourished   at  Alexandria,  where  he 

marian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Apollodorus  of  Carjslus,  and 
flourished  between  the  1 20  th  and  1 30th  Olympiads 
(B.C  300—360).  He  held  a  high  place  among 
the  Alexandrian  poels ;  Athenaeus  says  of  him, 
ijp  6*  dryaB6s  Troitiriis  ti  Tis  if \Aoi  tui^  ftirA  Toi>s 
jnTif,  and  quotes  an  elegant  epigram  in  his  praise. 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  'A^poia 
and  'F/iriFToMf,  and  of  a  sententious  poem  in  iambio 
seoaiii,  entitled  Xpilai,  of  which  Athenaeus  has 
preserved  sevenJ  fragments.  (Athen.vL  p.241,f ; 
niv.  p.  664,  B,  b,  c  viif.  p.  346,  f,  liii.  p. 
677,  d  ;  Meineke,  ffiat.  OiU.  Com.  Craac.  pp.  479, 
480,  462;  Fabric.  BSd.  Grate  vol  ii.  pp.  462, 
453.)  [P.  S.1 

MACI'STIUS.    [MASisTitis.] 

MACISTUS  {MifirBTTOi),  1.  A  surname  of 
Heracles,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tflwn  of  Maciatos  in  Triphylia.  {Slrab.  viii. 
p.  348.) 

2,  A  son  of  Alhamas  and  brolher  of  Phiixus, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Maoistus  in  Triphyiia  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byi:. 
,.v.mHurTOi.)  [L.S.] 

MACRIA'NUSandMACRIA'NU8,JUNI0R, 
rank  among  the  thirty  tyrants  euumeraled  by 
Trebellius  PoUio.  When  Valerian  undertook  the 
Persian  war,  he  committed  the  chief  command  to 
Macrianus,  whose  valour  had  been  proved  as  a  boy 
iu  Ilaly,  as  a  youth  in  Thrace,  as  a  man  in  Africa, 
and  when  stricken  in  years  in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia. 
In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  incapacity  or 
treachery,  tha  campaign  terminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  emperor,  after  which,  Maciianna  and  Baliata 
having  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Roman  army,  it  was  determined  in  solemn  con- 
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fercDce,  that^  neglectmg  the  claim  of  the  effeminate 
OnllienuB,  tha  ^rmei  ehmild  nsBume  the  purj^le. 
Having  asugned  the  inuiii^ment  of  afiaira  id  the 

the  other  for  Italy.  Thej  were  encountered  hj 
Auteolug  on  tbe  confines  of  Thnice  and  lUjrk,  de- 
feated and  slain,  A.  D.  263. 

MACannua,  Junior,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, ahaied  the  power  and  the  fate  of  Ids  lather. 
Indeed  it  seems  protiable  that  tbe  chief  authority 
was  vested  in  hia  person,  for  all  the  coins  hitherto 
discovered,  bearing  the  name  of  these  pretenders, 
exhibit  the  eHigy  of  a  youn?  man,  while  it  ia 
cotlain  that  the  general  of  Valerian  was  for  ad- 
Tanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
But  as  there  is  one  coin  wbieh  represents  Ma- 
crianus  with  a.  beard,  while  in  all  the  others  he 
has  no  beard,  it  lias  been  conjectured  that  this 
coin  refers  to  the  elder  Macrianns.  Moceovnr, 
a  difficulty  aj^ises  with  regard  to  the  medals 
uf  Alexandria,  some  of  which  present  the  names 
T.  *,  lOTN.  MAKPIAN02  (Titus  Fulvins  Junina 
Mairianus),  while  others  have  M,  or  MA,  *0f. 
MAKPIANOa  (Marcus  Fulvins  Macrianus),  as  if 
they  represented  dil&rent  individuals.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Augustan  historians  vary  much  between 
Maeriietus  and  Maerinm.  Zonaraa  (lii.  2i)  uni- 
formly distinguishes  the  father  by  the  latter,  and 
the  son  by  the  former  appellation.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Triff.  7>roKB.  Fit.  Maeriaa.  el  QaUim.  1, 2, 3.  Sea 
TillemonC  on  the  alleged  m^cal  power  of  Ma- 
crianns.)  [W.  R.] 


MACRI'NUS,  a  friend  of  the  yoimger  Pliny, 
to  whom  Uie  latter  addresses  many  of  his  letters, 
but  of  whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  (Ptin. 
iji.  ii.  7.  iii.  4,  vii.  6,  10,  viii.  17,ii.  4.) 

MACRI'NUS,  Roman  emperor,  April,  A.  D.217 
— June,  A.  D.  218.  M.  Opbuub  (ov.  OrrtiUB) 
Macrihcs,  afterwards  M.  Opglius  Sever  us  Ma- 
CHiHus,  at  whose  iustigation  Caracalla  was  assas- 
sinated, when  marching  to  encounter  the  Parthiana, 

born  of  very  humble  parents,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1 64. 
Having  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Plau- 
tianue,  the  *all- powerful  favourite  of  Septimina 
Sevenie,  he  was  admiltsd  into  his  employment,  and 
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narrowly  esoipod  beuig  mvalved  in  the  destruction 
of  his  patron.  [PLAtiTiANUS.]  Having  suliae. 
qnently  received  several  appointments  of  truat  in 
the  imperial  household,  he  was  at  length  nained 
piaefect  of  the  praetorians,  by  Csracalh^  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  integrity,  whenever  he  was 
permitted  ~  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
chnarions  nncontrolled.  The  death  of  Caracalla 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  April,  a.  d.  217  [Caka- 
callaJ,  and  on  the  11^  Macrinus,  who  had 
hitherto  abstained  from  coming  forward  openly, 
leat  he  might  be  suspected  of  having  participated 
in  the  plot,  having,  through  the  secret  agency  of 
his  friends,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  soMiera 
by  the  promise  of  a  hbeial  donative,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  the  Utle  of  Caesar  being  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  his  aon  Diadumenianus 
IDiADUUENiANUs],  He  immediately  repealed  the 
additional  tax  imposed  by  his  predecesa  n  manu 
misMons  and  inheritances,  and  expr  d  a  d  te 
mination  to  abolish  s!l  unlawful  exac  n  bo  h  n 
the  city  and  in  the  provinces.  The  sena  fill  d 
with  joy  on  receiving  intelligence  of  h  d  h  f 
their  hated  tyrant,  gladly  confirmed    h     h  f 

the  army. 

The  emperor  at  once  marched  to  mee  \  taban  s 
the  Parthian,  who,  burning  with  lag  o  a  u 
of  the  dishonour  and  loss  austiuned  hr  ugh  a 
treachery  of  Caracalla,  and  conhden  m  his  n 
strength,  had  haughtily  rejected  all  oit^  rs  f  ac 
modation,  except  upon  such  terma  a  wa  m 
passible  to  accept.  The  opposing  hosts  encountered 
near  Nisihis,  the  Romans  were  signally  defeated, 
and  after  having  been  compelled  to  purchase  the 
forbeaiance  of  the  conqueror,  by  a  great  sum  of 
money  and  heary  sacrifices,  retired,  covered  with 
disgrace,  into  Syria.  At  the  commencem  f  h 
following  year  a  discontented  and  m  t  p 

began  to  be  openly  displayed  in  the  1  gi     s,  wl 
found  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  iar  less      d  I 
gent  and  open-handed  than  the  so       t  S 
Taking  advantage  of  these  feehngs,  J  I      M    sa 
[Maeba],  who  was  at  that  time  liv   g   t  Em 
persuaded  the  detachments  guartered  m  th 
nity  that  her  grandson  Elagabalus  w  1  y 

the  child  of  Caracalla,  and  having  seduced  them 
from  their  allegiance  by  lavish  offers,  induced  them 
to  receive  the  boy  into  their  tamp,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  prince.  Macrinus  advanced  to 
Antioch  to  crush  the  unpostor,  but  after  an  en- 
gagement, fought  on  the  8th  of  June,  A.  D.  218,  in 
which  great  cowardice  was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
the  fprtune  of  the  day  having  been  eventually  de- 
cided 'b^  the  energy  and  bold  example  of  Maesa 
and  Soemias,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and,  casting 
away  his  loyal  robes,  reached  Cbalcedon  disguised 
in  mean  attire.  There  he  was  quickly  betrayed, 
was  dragged  back,  and  slain  in  CappadoHa,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  (^  aflra  a 
reign  of  fourteen  months.  His  head,  and  that  of 
hia  aon,  who  had  been  discovered  and  put  to  death 

about  in  triumph.  If  we  can  trust  Capilolinus,  he 
aearcely  deserves  our  pity,  for  he  ia  represented  by 
the  Augustan  historian  as  haughty,  hlood-thiraty 
and  inhumanly  cruel  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ments. Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  number 
of  unfitting  and  unworthy  persona  invested  by 
■"  with  the  highest  dignities.  (Dion  Cass, 
iii.  1 1—41  ;  Capitolin.  Maeria. ;  Aurel.  Vict 
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MACRI'NUS,  BAB'BIOS,  t.  Roman  rhetori- 
K\3n,  is  mentioned  dong  with  Julius  Frontinue  and 
Jdias  Qxsnianua,  as  one  of  tiie  teachera  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severas.  (Lamprid.  Alesi.  Sev. 
■i.) 

MACRI'NUS,  PLOTIUS,  to  whom  peraus 

nothiug,  except  that  he  wag  a  friend  ofihe  poet. 

MACRIS  {MiJitpi!),  a  daughwr  of  AnalaeiiB, 
who  ftid  the  intaut  DioDjaoa  with  honey,  after  he 
was  brought  la  her  in  Euhoea  bj  Hermes  ;  hut 
being  expelled  \>j  Heia,  she  took  refuge  in  the 
taUud  of  the  Fhaesctans.  (Apollon.  Rbod.  ir.  540, 
ygo,  1131  (  comp.  AwsTiEus.)  [L.S.] 

MACRIS  (MAcfKi),  an  OdrjHan  woman,  wife 
of  Ljsimachiia,  l:iiig  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  two  sons,  Agathoclea  and  AleKander, 
[LvsiMaCHDS.]  [B.  H.  a] 

MACRO,  NAG'ViUS  SERTO'RIUS,  was 
ptaelorian  prefect  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula. 
His  origin  was  obscure  (Philo,  LegaL  ad  Qtium,  4); 
he  was  perhaps  &  freedman  by  birth  (Tac.  As».  yi. 
il3);  and  the  steps  h;  which  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice and  favour  of  Tiberius  are  unknown.  Macro 
first  appears  in  history  as  the  conductor  of  the 
lurest  of  Aelius  Sejanua,  his  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorians,  A.  T>.  31.  The 
seizure  of  this  powerful  &voiite  in  the  midst  of 
the  senate  where  he  had  many  adherents,  and  of 
the  guards  whom  he  principally  had  organised 
(Tac  Aim.  iv.  2),  seemed,  at  least  before  its  exe- 
cution, a  task  of  no  ordinary  peril.  The  p)an  of 
the  arrest  waa  concerted  at  Capreae  by  Tiberius 
and  Macro,  and  the  latter  was  despatched  to  Reme, 
on  the  19th  of  Octo1)er,  with  instruc^ons  to  the 
oHIcials  of  the  goremment  and  de  guards,  and 
with  letters  to  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  senate.  Macro  reached  the  capital  at  mid^ 
night;  and  unparted  his  errand  to  P.  Memmius  Re- 
gulus,  one  of  the  consuls,  and  to  Graecinua  Laco, 
prefect  of  the  city-police  (Tigples).  By  daybreak 
the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ad- 
joining the  imperial  palace.  Macro,  by  the  promise 
of  a  donation,  and  by  showing  his  commission  from 
Tiberius,  had  dismissed  the  piaeloriona  to  their 
camp,  and  supplied  their  place  at  the  entrance  and  , 
along  the  avennes  of  the  temple  by  Laco  and  his 
vigiles.  He  had  also  lulled  the  suepidons  which 
his  sudden  acrivai  at  Rome  had  awakened  in  Se- 
ionns  by  informing  bim,  as  if  confidentially,  that 
the  sonats  was  specially  convened  to  confer  on  him 
the  tribunitiaji  dignity,  which  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  adopting  him  to  the  empire.  Sejanns 
therefore  took  no  steps  fiir  his  own  security,  but, 
had  he  shown  any  disposition  to  resist,  Macro  had 
secret  orders  to  release  from  prison  Drusos,  son  of 
Qemianicus  and  Agrippina  IDb-vevs,  No.  1 3],  and 
proclaim  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Macro  presented 
Tiberius"  letteis  to  the  consul  in  the  senate,  but 
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withdrew  before  they  were  opened,  since  his  pre- 
sence was  required  at  the  praetorian  camp,  where 
the  soldiers,  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  the 
----'-  were  in  mutiny,  and,  in  ■ '  "    '       " 

i  the  anei       "  ~  ' 
and  bnm  the  sub 

them  to  diacipiini      ,  .    

thirty  pounds  sterling  to  each  man,  and  they  ac- 
cented him  aa  them  new  prefect.  For  his  services 
this  day  tlie  senate  decreed  Macro  a  large  sum 


ofm 


n  the  th 


benches,  the  right  of  wearing  the  praetexta,  and 
the  ornaments  of  a  praetor.  But  he  prudently  de- 
clined these  unusuu  honours,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  more  substantial  fevoar  of  Tiberius. 
Ho  was  praetorian  prefect  for  the  remainder  of 
that  emperor's  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.     Macro,  whom  L.  Armntius  described 

lenting  in  his  perseeution  of  the  fallen  favourile^ 
adherents.  He  laid  inlbrmaUona  ;  he  presided  at 
the  rock  ;  and  he  lent  hunself  to  the  most  savage 
caprices  of  Tiberius  during  the  last  and  worst  pe- 
riod of  his  government.  Mara.  Aemilius  Scaunia 
WHS  accused  by  him  of  glandng  at  Tiberius  m  his 
tragedy  of  Atreus,  and  driven  to  destroy  himself ; 
the  veteran  delator  Fuldnins  Trio  denounced  Macro 
and  Tiberius  with  his  dying  breath  ;  and  L.  Ar- 
runtius  died  by  his  own  hands,  to  avoid  being 
his  victim.  As  praetorian  prelect  Macro  had  the 
oharge  of  the  slate  prisoners — among  others  of 
the  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  (Joseph.  AnHq.  xviii. 
6;,  lAoaiPPA-  Herodbb,  No,  1.]  and  of  Ca,. 
ligula.  Tiberius,  j.d.  37,  was  visibly  declining, 
and,  in  a  new  reign.  Macro  might  bo  even  more 
power&I  than  he  had  heen  under  a  veteran  and 
wary  despot.  Of  the  Chiudian  house  there  re- 
mained cnty  two  near  cl^manle  ibi  the  throne, 
— Tiberius,  the  grandsou,  and  Caligula,  the  grand- 
nephew,  of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  Roman 
eyes  the  claim  of  the  latter  was  preferable,  since 
by  his  mother  Agrippina  ho  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Julian  house.  Tiberius  was  an  infant,  Cali- 
gula had  atliuned  manhood,  but  he  was  a  prisoner, 
arid  therefore  more  under  the  iufluence  of  his 
keeper.  To  Caligula,  therefore.  Macro  applied 
himself ;  he  softened  his  cup^vity,  he  interceded 
for  his  life,  and  he  connived  at,  or  ratlier  promoted, 
an  intrigue  between  his  wife  Ennia  [BnniaJ  and 
his  captive.  Tiberius  noticed  but  was  not  ahirmed 
at  Macro'a  homage  to  Caligula.  "  You  quit,"  he 
said,  "  the  setting  for  the  rising  sun."  It  was  ru- 
moured, but  it  could  not  be  himwn,  that  Macro 
shortened  the  fleeting  moments  of  the  dying  em- 
peror by  stifling  him  with  the  bedding  as  he  re- 
covered unexpectedly  Irom  a  swoon.  Macro  cer- 
tainly induced  the  senate  to  accept  Caligula  as  sole 
emperor,  although  Tiberias  had  in  his  will  declared 
his  grandson  partner  of  the  empire.  During  the 
better  days  of  Caligula's  govenmient  Macro  re- 
t^ned  his  office  and  his  influence.  But  his  services 
wero  too  great  to  be  rewarded  or  forgiven.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  (Philo,  Legat.  ad  Caimn,  i\ 
Macro  presumed  to  rcmonstrata  with  the  emperor 
for  his  extravagance,  his  indecorous  levity,  his  ad- 
diction to  sensual  pleasures,  and  his  neglect  of 
ess,  A  rebuke  which  Agrippa  might  have 
offered  and  Augustus  received  was  thrown  away 
on  Caligula,  and  was  unseasonable  in  Macro. 
Dread  of  the  prefect's  influence  with  the  guards  at 
first  uiduced  the  emperor  to  diBsemble  ;  he  even 
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pretended   to  design  the  prefeciore  of  Egypt, 
ploco  of  the  bighest  trust  (Tsc.  Aan.  ii.  59,  HiH. 
i.  U ),  fiir  Macro.     But  batred  at  Jength  preTailed 
ovfir  dissimuladonf  and  Macro,  his  wife  Ennia, 
his  children,  went  sli  compelled  to  die  by  a  me 
whose  life  he  hud  thrice  Bared,  and  who  owed 
"empire  to  the  power  and  preference  of  bia  Tic 
(Tac.  Ana.  <L  IS,  23,  29,  38,  46,  47,  48, 
SneL  7^7$,  Gd.  12,  23,  26  i  Dion  Cas«.  Win. 
9,  i2,!3,I8,31,24,2S,27,2a,hjr.l.  10;  Joseph. 
AiUiq.  Kviii.  6.  B  6,  7  j  Philo,  L^at.  ad  CaUon,  p. 
99i,i«F!aco.f.967.)  [W.aD.] 

MACRO'BlUS,  the  gTaJnniarian,  Atnbroai/is 
•Aareliaa  Theodoaiiii  Macm&iaa  ale  the  names 
uaoally  prefixed  to  the  woika  of  this  author.  Oae 
MS.  ia  eaid  to  add  the  designation  Orinio 
wbieh  in  a  second  appears  under  the  form 
censis  or  Omkaii,  words  supposed  to  be  coTniptions 
of  OneiiiKenaia^  and  to  bear  reference  to  the 
mentary  on  the  dream  (Kveipos)  of  Scipio ; 
third  we  meet  with  the  epithet  tSicellni,  vihich 
critics  haTS  propoaed  to  deriTe  from  Skoa  ii 

Sporades.  Both  Parma  and  Bavenmt  have  claimed 
the    honour  of  givme  him   birth,  but   we 

mine  the  jJace  of  his  natiyity.     We  can,  how( 
pronounce  with  certainty,  upon  his  own  ei] 
testimony  (5af.i.prBef.),4at  he  was  not  a  Roi 
and  that  Latin  w&a  to  hun  a  foreign  tongne,  while 
fram  the   helienic  idioms   with   which   his  style 
Abounds  we  should  he  led  to  conclnde  that  he  was 
■a  Greelt.     From  the  personaigeB  whom  he  intro- 
duces in  the  Satiunalia,  and  repreaenla  as  his  con- 
temporaries, we  are  entitled  to  condade  that  he 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centncy,  hat 
-of  his  personal  history  or  of  the  social  position 
n        cup  ed  know  absolutely  nothing, 

ianus,  it  is  true,  n  hiw  of 
tan  be      gi       to  the  year  A.  D.  326,  ia 
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oDJectared  with  plausibility.     Tlie 


I.  ( 


ended  tc 
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ins  and  valuable  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology,  critioam,  and  various  poinla 
of  antiqnarian  lesearch,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Praetexlatus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  olHces  of  slats  under  Val«itinian 
and  Valena.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  bam  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  the 
Banquet :  in  substance  it  bears  a  strong  leiem' 
hiance  to  the  Noctes  Atlleae  of  A.  GeUius,  from 
Plutarch,  much  haj  been 
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Honorins  (i,  n.  3fl9, 
propraefect  of  the  Spains, 


ud  Hon 


a  (A. 


I.  400), 


B,  praetomin  praelec 
n  is  made  of  »  Mncrobius 
an  th      of  Honorius   (a.  d.  410), 
dre  M  cro         proconsul  of  Africa;  and  a 

H™  and  Theodosius  (a.  o.  422), 

reese     to  F  s,  praefect  of  the  inty,  in 

which  It  IS  set  forth,  that  m  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  Maccobius  (styled  Vir  lUaslaTi),  the  office 
of  praepoaitns  sacri  eohicali  shall  from  tiiat  ^me 
forward  be  esteemed  as  equal  in  digni^  to  those 
of  the  praetoiian  praelect,  of  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  magister  mihtum  ;  but  we  possess 
no  cine  which  would  lead  us  to  identi^  any  of 
these  dignitaries  with  the  anceslors  or  kmdred  of 
the  giammarian,  or  with  the  grammuian  himself. 
In  codices  he  is  generally  termed  v.  c.  bt  inc., 
that  is,  Hr  eiaras  (not  eoftsaiaris)  et  iniuslris,  but 
no  in&irmation  is  conveyed  by  such  T^ue  com- 
plimentary titles.  It  has  been  maintained  that  he 
is  the  Theodosius  to  whom  Avianus-  dedicates  his 
fables,  a  proposition  scarcely  worth  combating,  even 
if  we  could  fijc  with  certainly  the  epoch  lo  which 
these  fables  belong.  [Avianus.]  When  we  stale, 
therefore,  that  Macrobivis  floiuished  in  the  age  of 
Honorins  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  probably  a 
Greek,  and  that  he  had  a  son  named  Enslathhis, 
we  inchide  every  thing  that  can  be  asserled  with 


book,  in  which  information  collecled  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  many  of  which  are  now  lost,  is 
anansed  with  some  attention  to  system,  and 
bronght  to  bear  upon  a  limited  number  of  subjects. 
The  individual  who  discourses  most  largely  is 
Praetextatua  hunself,  but  the  celebrated  Aurelius 
Symniachus,  Ftavianns  the  brother  of  Symmachus, 
(>ecina  Albinns,  Servius  the  gramrrwrian,  and 
several  other  lesimed  men  of  less  note,  are  present 
during  the  conrersa^ons,  and  take  a  part  in  the 
debates.  The  author  does  not  appear  in  his  own 
person,  except  in  the  mtroduction  addressed  to  his 
son  Eustathius ;  but  a  pleader  named  Postumianus 
rehtles  to  a  friend  Decius  the  account,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  rhetorician  Eusebins,  who  had 
been  .present  during  the  greater  part  <^  the  dis- 
cus^ons,  both  of  what  he  hsd  himself  heard  and  of 
what  he  had  learned  from  others  with  regard  to 
the  proceedings  during  the  period  when  he  had  been 
absent  Such  is  the  clumsy  machinery  of  the 
piece.  The  first  hook  is  occupied  with  an  inqairy 
into  the  attributes  and  festivals  of  Satumus  and 
Janus,  a  complete  history  and  anahsis  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  an  exposiiinn  of  the  theory 
according  lo  which  all  deities  and  all  modes  it 
warship  might  be  deduced  from  the  worship  of  tlie 
sun.  The  second  book  commences  with  a  collection 
of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  most  celebrated  wits 
of  antiquity,  among  whom  Cicero  and  Augustus 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  ;  to  these  are  appended  a 
series  of  essap  on  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  a  description  of  some  choice 
fishes  and  fruils,  and  a  chapter  on  the  sumptuary 
The  four  fiilbwing  books  are  devoted  to 
sms  on  VirgiL  In  the  third  is  pointed  out 
the  deep  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  holy  rites 
possessed  by  the  poet ;  the  fourth  illustrates  his 
""beloricaJ  skill ;  in  the  fifth  he  is  eompsred  with 
ETomer,  and  numerous  passages  are  adduced  imi- 
tated from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  sixth 
Botains  a  catalogue  of  the  obligations  which  he 
iwed  to  his  own  countrymen.     The  seventh  hook 

:edmg,  comprising  among  other  matters  an  inves- 
iigalinn  oE  various  questions  connected  with  the 

parative  digestibility  of  diflcrent  kinds  of  food, 
why  persons  who  whirl  round  in  a  circle  become 
affected  with  giddiness,  why  shame  or  joy  calls  up 
blush  upon  3ie  cheelt,  why  fear  produces  paleness, 
id  in  general  in  what  way  the  brain  exercises  an 
duence  upon  the  members  of  the  body. 
II.  ChmBi^la!iiut  ex  OKeroai  in  iSomnium  Sci- 
7sk,  a  tract  which  was  greatly  admired  and  ex- 
iisively  studied  during  the  middle  ages.  Tiie 
ream  of  Scipio,  contained  in  the  sixth  book  of 
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Ckera  de  Bepnblicn  [Cicbro,  p.  T'29],  ia  takes  as 
a.  t«xl,  which  Eiit^sta  a  succession  of  discouises 
on  the  physical  conalitution  of  the  nniTeree,  accord- 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  New  Platcniela,  logethei 
with  notices  of  some  of  tli^r  peculitu:  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.  Barthios  has  conjectnred 
dist  this  commentary  ought  to  be  held  as  forming 
part  of  the  Satnmulia,  and  that  it  constituted  the 
proceedings  of  the  third  day.  He  tbunded  his 
opinien  upon  a  MS.  which  actuallj  opened  with 
the  wards  Afacroba  7i,F.C.tliBl.  eommenlanoriaa 
fertile  diei  Sataniaiiiiram  liber  piijaui  incipil,  and 
upon  the  consideration  that  an  eipoaition  of  the 
occult  meajiing  of  Cicero  might  with  propriety 
follow  a  somewhat  similai:  develupnient  of  the  sense 
of  Viisil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  commenlsry  consists  of  a  number  of  con- 
tinuous essays,  while  the  form  of-  a  dialogue  is 
m^ljuned  thtaughout  the  Saturnalia,  the  remarks 
of  the  auditors  being  freely  interspersed  in  the  latter, 
while  in  the  former  there  ia  no  indication  given  of 
the  presence  of  lietenere. 

III.  De  Diffirenlae  ef  Sockla^us  Graed  La- 
liiiiqae  VeriA,  a  treatise  purely  gramtnaticaL  We 
do  not  possess  the  original  WDck  as  it  proceeded 
ii-om  the  hand  of  Macrobius,  but  merely  an  abridge- 
ment by  a  certain  Joannes,  whom  Pithon  has 
thought  fit  to  identify  with  Joannes  Scotns,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

A  controversybaa  been  maintained  with  consider- 
able animation  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  Macro- 
bius. The  assailants  of  Christianity  having  asserted 
that  no  pagan  wrilec  had  recorded  the  massacre  of 
the  lunocents  by  Herod,  found  it  necessary  to  get 
[id  of  the  direct  testimony  to  the  fiict  contained  ui 
the  Saturnalia  (iL  4),  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
the  author  was  a  Christian.  The  position  seem 
wholly  untenable.  Not  only  is  an  absolute  silenc 
preserved  throughout  the  dialogues  with  regard  t 
the  new  faith,  but  the  persona  present  expret 
their  warm- admitation  of  the  sanctity  and  the< 

divinities  are  employed,  with  a  degree  of  freedoi 
and  frankness  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  that  age  by  a  believer,  and  would  indeed  havi 
been  looted  upon  as  amounting  to  aposlacy.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  phrases  which  are  supposed  ti 
wear  a  scriptural  air,  "Dens  omnium  faiiricalor,' 
■■  Deua  opifei  omnea  sensns  in  capite  locavit  ■ 
(Suf.  vii.  B,  14),  involve  no  doctrine  which  wa 
not  fully  recognised  by  the  Neo-Platonists. 

The  Editio  Prioeeps  of  the  Comniealaraa  and  of 
the  Satitmaiia  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Jenson,  fol. 
1473.  The  toit  was  gradually  improved  by  Ca- 
uierariua,  fol,  Basil.  Ifi35  ;  by  Carrie,  8vo.  Pane, 
H.  Stephan.  1SB5  ;  by  J.  J.  Pontanus,  8vo.  Lnjf. 
Sal.  iS97,  reprinted  with  coirections  1623  ;  by 
Gronovius,  Sto.  Lug.  Bat.  WO,  reprinted,  with 
some  improvements,  but  omitting  a  portion  of  the 
notes,  Svo.  Patav.  1736  ;  and  by  Zennius,  8va. 
Lips.  1774.  No  really  good  edition  of  Macrobius 
has  ever  appeared,  but  that  of  Gronovius  is  the  beat. 

The  tract  De  Di^retitiis  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  0FO.  1683,  by  H.  Stephens,  and  again  at 
the  same  place  by  Obsopaeus,  Bvo.  1588,  It  will 
be  found  m  the  collection  of  PuUchins,  41o.  Ha 
nor.  I6D5,  p.  2727,  and  in  the  editions  of  Pontani  , 
Gronovius,   and  Zennius  ;    sea   also    Endlicher, 
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at  Paris  in  the  same  year  (1826),  one  by  Ch.  de 
Rosny,  the  other  by  an  individual  who  prefixes  his 
initials  only,  C.  G.  D.  R.  Y.  There  is  no  English 
version.  (Earth.  Advert,  ixxix.  12  ;  Pontanus, 
GommeaL  in  Mocrob.;  God.  Theod-  9.  tit,  V2-  e,  2, 
' "  til.  10,  s.  16,  8.  «t,  6.  s.  61,  11.  tit  28.  s.  6,  6: 
8.  See  espeuidly  Mahn],  DiieerlalKHi  Hh- 
iorique^  Litt&raire  ei  BibHograf^dque  sht  la  Vie  el 
lea  Oavi-age$de  MacroU,  Paris,  1817,  reprinted  in 
the  C/aisiajl  JuuraoZ,  vols,  xx.  p.  105,  ixL  p.  81, 
xxii.  p.  £1,  where  the  materials  are  all  collected 
and  well  arranged.  Some  good  remarks  on  the 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  di^rent  parts  of  the 
Saturnalia  are  contained  in  the  essays  of  L.  von 
Jan,  Ueier  die  sriprvxglkAe  Form  der  Safarsalisa 
des  MacTobim,  inserted  in  the  M^ne^.  gdtikri.  Ah- 
leiff.  1B44.  On  the  Christianity  of  Macrobins 
consult  Masson,  tie  S/iK^ler  of  the  C&'ldrm  ia 
BetMehem,  &c,  Bvo.  Lend,  1728,  appended  to 
Bishop  Chandler's  Visdiealion  of  Ha  De/eace  o/ 
CirisHani^.)  [W.  R.] 

MACRO  BIUS,  meiitianed  in  the  writmgs  of 
OptatuB  and  Gennadiua,  wsa  a  presbyter  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Africa,  during  the  early  pait  of 
the  fourth  century,  became  attached  to  the  Donatists, 
and  was  by  them  despatched  to  Rome,  where  he 
secretly  ofBcialed  as  bishop  of  their  communion; 
Belbre  his  separation  be  wrote  an  address,  AdOonr 
Jessorea  et  Virgines,  insisting  chiefly  on  the  beauty 
and  holiness  of  chastity  ;  and,  when  a  heretic,  a 
letter  to  the  laity  of  Carthage,  entitied  £jiaiola  de 
Pcaaiotie  Mfximiaoi  et  Isaad  Donaiiatarum-  The 
fanner  is  no  longer  ei:tant,  the  latter  was  first  pub- 
lished in  an  imperfect  slate,  by  Mabillon,  in  hia 
AnaJecla  (8vo,  Paris,  1676,  vol.  iv.  p,  1 19,  or  1723, 
p.  18fi),  and  wiU  be  found  in  its  most  correct  form 
appended  to  the  edilions  of  Optatus,  by  Du  Pin, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam  in  1701, 
and  at  Antwerp  in  1703,  I^ardner  is  inclined  to 
tliink  that  Gennadius  has  made  a  confiision  be- 
tween two  persona  of  the  same  name,  and  that 
Macrobius,  the  fouttli  Donatist  bishop  of  Rome, 
never  was  a  Catholic  (Gennad.  de  Viris  IS.  6  ; 
Optatus,  ii.  i;.  Honor.  *ii.  6;  Trithem.  107; 
Tillemont,  Les  Donaliates,  not.  21  ;  Lardner,  Ore- 
dSiilUy  of  Ooapel  tfiaton/,  c  IxviL  §  iii  4  ;  SebBne- 
mann,  BiblhtlKca  Fatnim  Lot.  vol.  i.  §  4  ;  Bahr, 
GeschicUe  der  Jfiiin.  LUierat.  suppl.  Band.  2lo  Ab- 
theil,  J6I.)  [W.R.] 

MA'CULA,  Q.  POMPEIDS,a  friend  of  Ci- 
cero lad  Fam.  vl  19),  and  probably  the  same 
person  with  Pompeius  Macula  mentioned  by  Ma- 
crobius in  connection  with  a  pun  founded  on  his 
cognomen.  Fnusla,  daughter  of  Sulla,  the  dictator 
[Fausta  Cobnblia],  had  at  the  same  time  two 
lovers  —  Fulvius,  a  fuller's  son,  and  Pompeius 
Macula.  Faustus,  the  lady's  brother,  remarked 
that,  "  he  wondered  his  sister  should  have  a  stain 
(macala),  rince  she  had  a  fuller  [fiUlo).''  [SaU  ii. 
3.)  The  cognomen  Macala  is  probably  derived 
from  some  phyrical  blemish.  [W.  R  D.] 

MADABU8,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (ad  Ail.  sir. 
2),  is  C.  Matins,  to  whom  he  gives  the  smiiame 
Madarua  (juaSci^),  on  account  of  his  baldness. 
He  ia  usually  caUed  Calvena.     [Cjlvkna.I 

MA'DATES,  called  by  Diodorus  MA'DETAS, 
(yi<aiTas),  a  general  of  Dareius,  who  defended  a 
sirong  mountain-fortress  of  the  Uxii  i^nst  Alex- 
imder  Ihe  Great,  when  the  latter  wished  to  pene- 
trate frnm  Susiana  into  Persia  towi^a  the  end  of 
a.  c.  331.     He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander  ut  tli« 
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entreatiee  of  Sleygaiiibis,  tlia  raotiier  ot  Daroius,  o 
niece  of  whom  he  bad  married.  (Curt.  v.  3  i  Diod. 
ivii.  67.) 
MADYAS.  [iDiKTHYasus,] 
MAEANDRUS  (Maianipos),  a  son  of  Oceanus 
end  Tethys,  and  the  god  of  the  winding  ijver 
Maeander  in  Phrygia.  He  waa  the  fiither  of 
Cyanea  and  Canaua,  who  is  hence  called  Maeaa- 
drina.  (Mea.  Tieog.  339:  Ov.  Mel.  ix.  450, 
473.)  [L.  S.J 

MAEA'NDRIUS  {MauivSpuis),  BecKlary  to 
Polycratea,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  waa  aent  by  Mb  mas- 
ter to  Sardia  to  see  whether  tfio  promises  of  Onietes, 
the  aalmp,  might  safely  be  troaled,  aad  waa  ao  fer 
deceived  as  to  bring  back  a  fevomahle  report,  in 
consequence  ot  which  Poljcrales  paased  over  1o 
Asia  Minor,  leaving  Maeandrina  in  Samoa  as  re- 
gent, and,  haying  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
Oroetea,  was  put  to  death,  in  B.  c,  523.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  event,  Maeandrius  came 
fbrwarf  with  a  speech,  reported  by  Herodotus  with 
the  lioBt  amusing  nMTetl,  in  which  he  expreaaed 
hia  extreme  dialiks  of  arbitrary  power,  and  ollered 
to  lay  it  down  for  certain  valuable  considerations. 
Bat  the  tetma  of  the  proposed  bargain  being  aoma- 
what  bluntly  rejected,  and  a  hint  being  given  at 
the  same  time,  1^  one  Telesarchns,  of  the  neceasity 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  eipenditore  of  the  money 
which  had  paased  through  his  hands,  Maeandriiis 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  keep  [he  ty- 
ranny, and  he  therefore  threw  into  chaina  his  prin- 
cipal opponents,  whom,  during  an  illnesa  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  hia  brother  Lycaretus  put 
to  death.  When  a  Persian  force  nnder  Olanes 
invaded  Samoa,  to  place  Syloson,  brother  ot  Poly- 
cralea,  in  the  government,  Maeandriiis  capituhited  j 
but  he  enoonraged  his  eraay  brother,  Charilaus, 
in  hia  deaign  of  murdering  thp  chief  Persians, 
while  he  himself  made  his  escape  to  Sparta,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  tempt  Cleomencs  I.  and  others, 
by  bribes,  to  aid  him  in  recovering  hia  power  ; 
whereupon,  by  the  advice  of  the  king,  the  Epliori 
kinisbed  him  out  ot  the  Peloponneaua.  (Herod, 
jiL  123,  140—148  (  Pliit  Ap.  Lac.  Cteovt.  16.) 
Aelian  aays  that  the  Persian  war  aioae  from  the 
difference  between  Maeandiioa  and  the  Atheniana; 
but  we  hear  of  no  auch  quarrel,  and  the  atlemplad 
esplanaUonotPeriionius  is  pure  conjecture.  (Aoi. 
V.  H.  ni.  53  ;  Periion.  ad  loo.)  [B.  B.j 

MAEA'NDRIUS  (Ma«fc8puii).  sn  historian 
(cvHT'tt^eiis),  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  men- 
tlnn  waa  made  ot  the  Heneti  (Strab.  rii.  p.  552). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  vofirf- 
•ftXiia,  which  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  ■^  454, 
b),  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
ABC  book  (comp.  Welcker,  in  R&eisi^ehes  Ma- 
M»m  for  1B33,  p.  146).  Maeandiiua  is  also  re- 
ferred to  byMacrobius  (SO.  i.  17).  Weleam 
from  an  inscription,  which  BSckh  places  Ijetween 
Olymp.  140  and  155,  that  this  writerwas  anative 
of  Miletns  (Biiiib,  Cbfy).  Inser.  a.  2905,  vol.  ii. 
p.  573).  It  baa  been  conjectured  with  conaiderahle 
probability,  that  this  Maeandrina  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Leandrius  or  Leander  of  Miletus,  who  was 
also  an  historian,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  wrilera.     [Lbandbr.] 

MAECE'NAS,  C.  CI'LNIUS.  Of  the  Kfe  of 
Maecenas  we  must  be  content  to  glean  what  scat- 
tered nodcea  we  csn  from  the  poets  and  historians 
ot  R»m«,  since  it  doca  not  appear  to  have  been 
formally  recorded  by  any  ancient  author.     We  are 


MAECENAS, 
totally  in  ttie  dark  both  ns  to  the  dale  and  pUcce  ot 
his  birth,  and  the  manner  of  his  education.  It  ia 
most  probable,  however,  that  he  waa  bom  some 
time  between  b.  c.  73  and  €3  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Horace  (OmB,  iv.  11)  that  hia  birth-day  was  the 
ISlh  of  April.  Hia  femily,  though  belonging  only 
to  the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  I^teaniimea 
of  Etruria.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  {Com.  L  1) 
infonns  ua  that  he  numbered  Poisena  among  his 
ancestors  ;  and  his  authority  ia  m  some  measure 
confirmed  by  a  fragment  of  one  of  Augustus'  letters 
to  Maecenas,  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  4), 
in  which  he  is  addressed  as  "  berylte  Porsenae." 
His  paternal  ancestors  [Cilhq]  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained  to  aohighapilch 
of  power  and  wealth  at  Arreliiim  about  the  middle 
of  the  iifth  century  of  Rome,  ns  to  eicite  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  ot  their  fellow-citisena,  who 
rose  agajnat  ajid  eipelled  them ;  and  it  was  not 
without  con«derable  difficulty  that  they  were  at 
length  restored  to  thoir  country,  through  the  inlei^ 
ference  of  the  Romans.  The  maternal  branch  of 
the  ftmily  waa  iikewise  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  name  ot  Maeceuaa  was  de. 
rived,  it  being  customary  among  the  Etruacana  to 
assume  the  mother's  as  well  as  the  father's  name. 
(Miiller,  Elraslier,  ii.  p.  404.)  It  ia  in  aUusion  to 
l^ia  drcumstanoe  that  Horace  (Sat  i.  6.  3)  men- 
tions both  his  anus  nufemus  aique  palermia  aa 
having  been  diatinguiahed  by  commanding  nu- 
merous legions  ;  a  passage,  by  Uie  way,  irom  which 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas 
had  ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Their  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Foali  Gmiahra ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  several  passages  of  Latin  authors,  that 
the  word  legio  ia  not  always  restricted  to  a  liajnaa 
legion,  (SeeLiv.  i.  6iSaU.  Ca(.53,&c.>  With 
respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  MaeiKnai, 
authora  ara  at  variance.  We  aometimea  find  it 
apelt  Mecaenaii,  aometimes  Maaenaa ;  but  it  seems 
lo  be  now  agreed  that  Maeeenm  ia  right.  Aa  to 
ita  derivathm,  aeveial  fendful  theories  have  been 
started.  It  seoma  moat  probaTde,  aa  Varro  tells  us 
[L.  L.  viil  84,  ed.  MuIIer),  that  it  was  taken  from 
!  place  ;  and  which  may  possibly  be  that  mou- 
ld by  Pliny  (B.  N.  liv.  8)  as  producing  an 
id  sort  of  wines  called  the  visa  Maeenmliaita. 
The  names  both  of  CKntiu  and  Maecesaa  occur  on 
Ktmscan  cinerary  urns,  hut  always  separately,  a 
fact  from  which  Miiller,  in  his  Etmslier,  has  in- 
ferred  that  the  union  of  the  two  families  did  not 
talce  place  till  a  lale  period.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  first  notice  that  occurs  of  any  ot  the  family,  as 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  ia  in  Cicero'a  speech  for  Clnen- 
tius  (§  56),  where  a  knight  named  C.  Maecenas  ia 
mentioned  among  the  robora  popali  flonwai,  and 
as  having  been  inalrumental  in  putti^tg  down  the 
conspiracy  of  the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Brosiia,  b.  c. 
91.  Thia  person  has  been  generally  considered  the 
^ther  of  the  subject  of  thia  memoir ;  bnt  Fiandscn, 
in  his  life  of  Maecenas,  thmks,  and  perhaps  with 
more  probabiUty,  that  it  was  his  grandfather. 
About  the  same  period  we  also  iind  a  Maeoenaa 
mentioned  by  Sallust,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
■  -story  (Lib.  iii.)  as  a  scribe. 

Although  it  is  unknown  where  Maecenas  to 

ived  his  edutation,  it  must  doubtless  have  been 

careful  one.     We  leam  from  Horace  that  he  was 

versed  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ;  and 

ilia  taste  for  literary  pursoita  waa  shown,  not  only 
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by  his  pntronage  of  tfae  most  miinent  poets  of  his 
time,  but  also  by  eereral  perforroancea  of  hia  own, 
botii  in  verse  and  prose.  That  at  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesai'e  Hssaesination  he  was  with  Octa- 
viimus  at  Apollonia,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  rests 
on  pare  conjeclare.  Shortly,  however,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  on  &e  political  srage,  we 
find  the  name  of  Maecenas  in  fponuent  conjunction 
with  hia  \  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  lie  was 
of  great  uso  to  him  in  Bsusting  to  establish  and 
consolidate  the  empire  i  but  the  want  of  materials 
prevents  us  from  tracing  hia  aervicea  in  this  way 
with  the  accuracy  that  coiild  be  wished.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  accompanied  Octavianns  io 
the  campaigns  uf  Mutina,  Philipfo,  and  Perasia  ; 

as  -ige  as  (        ),  which  by  no  means 

sa  aning  i   and  the  elagiea 

Enua,  bat  which  have 

un        by  a  large  majority  of 


ta   an  otiating  a  marriage  fcr 

&c  bo  g  ler  of  Liho,  the  iathec- 

in-iaw  of  Seat.  Pompwus ;  which  latter,  for  pjlitical 
reasons,  Octavianaa  was  at  that  time  desiroua  of 
conciliating.  (App.  B.  O.  v.  53 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlviii.  16.)  In  the  same  year  Maecenas  took  part 
Iq  the  negotiations  with  Antony  (whose  wife, 
Fiilvia,  was  now  dead),  which  led  to  the  peace  of 
Brundiatum,  confirmed  by  the  luarriage  of  Antony 
with  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  64.) 
Appian's  anthoiity  on  this  occasion  is  supported  by 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5.  3S),  who  lolls  us 
that  Liry,  in  his  127th  book,  had  recorded  the 
intervention  of  Maecenas.  According  to  Appian, 
however,  Cocceius  Nerva  played  tlie  principal  part. 
About  two  years  afterwards  Maecenas  seems  to 
have  been  again  employed  in  negotiatuig  with  An- 
tony (App.  B.  C.  1.  93)  !  and  it  was  probably  on 
this  occasicn  that  Hoiace  accompanied  him  to 
BrHndisium,  a  journey  which  he  lias  desoribed  in 
the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  bock,  Maecenas  ia  thei'e 
alao  represented  aa  associated  with  Cocceius,  and 
they  are  both  described  aa  "  averaos  soliti  componere 

III  B.  c.  36  we  find  Maetenaa  in  Sicily  with 
Octavianns,  then  engaged  in  an  espedition  against 
Sex.  Pompeiua,  during  the  course  of  which  Mae- 
cenas was  twice  sent  ^k  to  Kome  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  some  disturbances  which  had  broken 
out  there.  (App.  B.  G.  v.  99,  112.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius  (slin.  16),  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Maecenas  became  Caeear'a  vice- 
gerent ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Italy.  His 
fidelity  and  talents  had  now  been  tested  by  several 
years'  experience  ;  and  it  had  probably  been  found 
that  the  bent  of  his  genius  fitted  him  for  the  cabinet 
rather  than  for  the  field,  since  his  services  could  be 
so  easily  dispensed  with  in  the  latter.  From  this 
m     ill  h    h      e  of  Actium  (a  c,  31)  history  ia 

n  m    g  Maecenas  ;  but  at  that  period  we 

gai     fi  d  h  m    ntrusled  with  the  administration 

h    Hvil  aflairs  of  Italy.     It  has  indeed  lieen 

n       tai    d  by  many  critics  that  Maecenas  was 

p  a  sea-fight  of  Actium  ;  but  the  best 

d  m  Bch  lara  who  have  disenssed  the  subject 

h  wn   h     this  could  not  have  been  the  case, 

and  that  he  remained  in  Rome  during  this  time, 

where  he  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
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Lepidaa.  The  only  direct  authority  for  the  sUle- 
ment  of  Maecenas  having  been  at  Actium  is  an 
elegy  ascribed  to  Albuiovanua  on  the  death  of 
Maecenas,  which  is  certainly  spurious ;  and  the 
commentary  of  Acron  on  the  first  epode  of  Horace, 
which  kind  of  authority  is  of  little  value.  The 
first  elegy  of  the  second  book  of  Propertius  has 
also  been  quoted  in  support  of  this  lact,  but  upon 
It  will  be  found  »holly  madequate  to 
Yet  the  existence  of  Horace's  first 


for.     Tho 


who  deny  that  Maecenas  proceeded  to 
tium  have  still,  we  believe,  hitherto  unanimously 
held  that  the  poem  is  to  be  referred  to  that  epoch  ; 
and  they  explain  tiie  incon^stency  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  Maecenas,  wheu  the  epnde  was  written, 
had  really  intended  to  accompany  Caesar,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  office  assigned  to  him  at  home. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  Frandsen,  in  hia 
Life  of  Maecenas,  appeala  to  the  35th  o^e  of 
Horace's  first  book,  addressed  to  Augustus  on  the 
occasion  of  his  intended  visit  to  Britain,  a  journey 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  Augustus  at 
least  started  with  the  intention  of  going  thither, 
and  actually  went  as  far  as  Gaul ;  but  proceeded 
thence  to  Spain.  A  more  probable  solution,  there- 
fore, may  be  that  first  proposed  by  the  imlhor  of 

&c),  that  the  epode  does  not  at  all  relate  to  Ac- 
tium, but  lo  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  Seit. 
Pompeiua.  But  for  the  grbnuda  of  that  opinion, 
which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  here 
re-stated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work. 

By  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidue, 
Maecenas  nipped  in  the  bud  what  might  have 
proved  another  fruitful  germ  of  civil  war.  Indeed 
his  services  at  this  period  muat  have  been  most 
important  and  invaluable  ;  and  how  faithfully  and 
ably  he  acquitted  himself  may  be  infeired  from  the 
unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  him.  In  con- 
junction  with  Agrippa,  we  now  find  him  empowered 
ily  to  open  all  letters  addressed  by  Caesar  to 
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posture  of  HfiBJrs  at  home  might  require  j 
this  purpose  he  was  entrusted  with  his  master's 
seal  (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  in  order  that  the  letters 
might  be  delivered  aa  if  they  had  come  directly 
from  Octavian's  own  hand.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  height  of  &vour  and  power  to  which  he  had 
attained,  Maecenas,  whether  from  policy  or  inclina- 
tion, remained  content  with  his  equestrian  rank  ; 
a  circumstance  which  seema  somewhat  to  have 
diminished  bis  authority  with  the  populace. 

After  Octavianns'  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  whole  power  of  the  triumvirate  cen- 
tered in  the  former ;  for  Lepidus  had  been  pre- 
viously reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  person. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  is  represented  to 
have  taken  counsel  with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas 
respecting  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  republic 
Agrippaad vised  him  to  pursue  tiiat  uiurse,  but  Mae- 


speech  which  hi 
a  that  oc 


Thes 


K  addressed  to  Ocla- 


hat 


lunent  is,  however,  liable  to  very  great 
....1.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Maecenas,  in  n 
cabinet  consultation  rf  that  kind,  would  have  ad- 
dressed Octavianus  in  a  eat  speech  of  so  formal  a 
description  ;  and  still  more  so  that  any  one  should 
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have  been  present  to  take  it  down,  or  that  Mae- 
cenas bimself  should  have  afterwards  published  it. 
Yet  Suetonius,  in  hislifeof  Augustns  (S3),  conlirms 
the  account  of  Dion  Cassms  so  far  as  that  some 
such  consaltation  tooli  place  ;  and  the  tenor  of  the 
speech  perfectly  agrees  with  the  known  character 
and  sentiments  of  Maecenas.  If;  therefore,  we 
siiould  he  disposed  to  regard  the  pact  here  attributed 
by  Dion  Cassias  to  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  as  somo- 
thing  more  th;ra  a  mere  fiction  of  the  historian,  for 
the  purpose  of  slating  the  most  popular  arguments 
that  might  be  advanced  against,  or  in  favour  of, 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  must  probable 
solution  is  that  the  substance  of  the  speech  was 
Bitant  in  the  Eoman  archives  in  the  shape  of  a 
state  paper  or  minute,  dcawn  up  by  Maecenas. 
However  that  may  he,  the  document  is  certainly  a 
very  able  one,  and  should  be  carefully  consulted  by 
all  who  are  studying  the  history  of  Rome  during 
its  Iranaition  from  a  republic  to  an  empire.  The 
regulations  proposed  for  the  consolidatioit  of  the 
monarchical  power  are  adminibly  adapted  to  their 
purpose  ;  whether  they  were  indispensable,  or  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  Roman 
people,  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
former  part  of  the  speech,  in  which  it  is  contended 
that  the  republic  could  no  longer  eidst  without  con- 
stant danger  of  lUvQ  wars  and  dismemberment. 

The  description  of  power  essroiaed  by  Maecenas 
during  the  absence  at  Caesar  abonld  not  be  con- 
founded wiril  the  pmeficlura  arfis.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  civil  wars  that  the  latter  office  was 
established  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  one  ;  and, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius  (hi.  2i),  by  the  advice 
of  Maecenas  himself;  This  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus 
{Am.  vi.  11),  and  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  37),  who 
reckons  it  among  the  Mora  officia.  The  pmefecUit 
urbia  was  a  mere  police  magistrate,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  confined  to  Home  and  the  adjacent  country, 
within  a  radius  of  750  stadia  [  but  Maecenas  had 
the  liarge  nt  pohticnl  as  well  as  municipal  afMrs, 
and  his  administration  embtaced  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Seneca  {Ep.  114) 
that  he  was  invested  with  judicial  power  (in  Iribur 
noli,  in  rostra,  in  tmnipnUiKi  cneluj  ;  and  also  that 
he  gave  the  watch-word  (s^am  o&  eo  petebalar) ; 


It  is 


\o  this 


ction,  because  the  neglect  of  it  has  giv 

ths  supreme  administration  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  wars.  The  office  of  prae/eclvs  aito  whs  a 
regular  and  ceatinaoia  one  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  lirst  Med  by  Messalla  Cor- 
vinuB,  who  held  it  but  a  few  days  ;  then  by  Stati- 
lins  Taurus,  who,  it  is  plain  ftcm  Dion  (liv.  19), 
must  have  enjoyed  it  for  upwards  of  ten  years  at 
least ;  and  neat  by  Piso,  who,  Tacitus  tells  us, 
■was  prae/BPfiwtorthe  space  oftwentyyears.  (Am. 
vL  11.)  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  show 
t^t  Maecenas  might  not  have  been  Caesar's  vice- 
gerent whilst  Taurus  filled  the  subordinate  office  ot 
praejactia.  Nor  are  we  to  a&r  from  the  enfffes- 
sion,  "  Jsffij  Bimliim  "  in  the  passage  of  Tadtns 
{Ai^mtna  belUs  civSibna  CihiimMaecaiatem  aamtia 
/q/ad  Romamalgiii  liaiiam  praeposiiil,Ajm.  vi.  11), 
that  the  political  functions  of  Maecenas  absolutely 
ceased  with  the  civil  wai-s.  Hie  meaning  ratlier 
aeeras  to  be  that,  during  that  period  Maecenas  com- 
buicd  the  duties  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
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prae/eclaa  alone,  with  those  of  the  supreme  political 
power.  This  is  shown  by  the  word  .crmclis,  and 
by  the  mention  of  Italy  as  well  as  Home  ;  to  which 
latter  only  tbe  praefidura  related.  In  like  manner 
Dion  Cassias  (liv.  19),  when  reUting  bow  Mae- 
cenas was  finally  superseded  (B.a  16)  by  Taurus, 
the  prae/Bcftfs,  as  vicegerent,  during  tile  absence  of 
Augustus,  expressly  mentions  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  Taurus  was  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy 
(t^  liif  SffTu  T^  TaipifniTA  TJj!  fiW)]!  'Ira- 
kia^  Siotiftie  t^irpii^nj).  When  Agrippa,  indeed, 
could  remain  at  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
preference,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Auguatus's  expe- 
dition into  Sicily  in  B.  c  21.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  6.) 
But  when  Agrippa  accompanied  the  emperor,  as  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  in  n.  c,  27,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  Maecenas  exercised  the  functions  of 
Augustus  at  Rome.  The  Bth  and  29th  odes  of  the 
third  book  of  Horace,  which,  although  we  cannot 
fix  their  precise  dates,  were  evidently  written  after 
the  civil  wars,  contain  allu^ons  to  the  political 
cares  of  Maecenas.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  them 
have  been  too  literally  interpreted.  In  both  uris 
is  used  in  a  sufficiently  common  sense  for  rsgiu/i- 
tka ;  and  though  in  the  latter  the  word  nuiYotem 
is  taken  by  the  scholiast  to  allude  to  the  office  of 
jmiejedus,  yet  the  phrase  qais  daxat  stiUiis  points 
to  infinitely  higber  functions  than  those  of  a  mere 
police  magistrate.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that 
both  odes  refer  to  the^^ro^  a&irs  of  the  empire. 
''  — '  be  confessed,  however,  that  w   ' 
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id  for  how  long,  after  tli 
tne  empire,  Maecenas  continnea  to  escercise  nis 
political  power ;  though,  as  before  remarked,  we 
know  that  he  had  ceased  to  enjoy  it  in  b.  o.  16. 
That  he  retained  the  confidence  of  Augustus  tillat 
least  B.  c  21  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  ^t  that 
about  that  time  he  advised  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  made  the  latter  so  rich  and  powerful,  that  it 
ivas  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  live  unless  he  ad- 
vanced him  still  further.  (Dion  Cass.  Uv.  6.)  The 
fait  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  of  Agrippa 
being  entrusted  in  that  year  with  the  administ 
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the  emperor  and  Maecenas,  Agrippa, 
nemg  more  nearly  connected  with  Augustus,  would 
of  course  obtain  the  preference )  and  such  an  act 
"     "  "on  was  quite  in  the  character  of 

,ight  have  even  formed  part  of  his 


advic 


I  the  I 


wards  Agrippa.  Between  b.  c  2I*and  IS,  how- 
say  the  least,  had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor 
and  his  ^thful  minister.  This  esti^igement,  for 
it  cannot  be  called  actual  disgrace,  is  borne  out  by 
the  silence  of  historians  respecting  the  latter  years 
of  Maecenas's  life,  as  well  as  by  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  who  tells  us  {Ami.  iii.  30)  that 
during  this  period  he  enjoyed  only  the  appearance, 
and  not  the  reality,  of  his  sovereign's  friendship. 
The  cause  of  this  rupture  is  enveloped  in  doubt. 
Seneca  (E^.  19)  drops  a  mysterious  hint  about 
Maecenas  having  taken  in  his  sails  too  late  j  whilst 
Dion  Casslus  (liv.  1 9)  posiUvely  attributes  it  to  an 
intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustas  with  Te/entia, 
Maecenas's  wifir.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  con- 
nection existed  ;  and  the  historian  just  cited  men- 
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Onul  in  b.  c.  16  was  to  enjoy  the  sodely  of  Tercntin 
unmolested  bj  the  lampoons  which  it  gave  otcafiioii 

cauKe,  the  political  careec  of  Maecenas  may  be  eon- 
Bidered  as  then  at  an  end  ;  and  w6  shall  therefore 

The  public  services  of  Maecenas,  though  ini- 
portant,  were  nnohtruaive  ;  and  notwithstandtng 
the  part  that  he  played  in  assisting  In  establish  the 
empire,  it  is  by  his  private  pnrsnits,  and  more  par- 

that  he  has  been  best  known  to  posterity.  Hia 
retirement  was  probably  tar  from  disagreeable  to 

EtEinces  calculated  to  recommend  it  to  one  of  hia 
tnrn  of  mind,  naturally  a  votary  of  ease  and  plea- 

TaeituB  (Aan.  liy.  63,  55)  attributes  to  the  libe- 
calitj  of  Augustus.  It  baa  teen  sometimes  insinu- 
ated that  he  grew  rich  by  the  proscriptions ;  and 
Plinj  (ff.  N.  !o«viL  4),  speaking  of  Maecenas's 
private  seal,  which  bore  the  impression  of  a  frog, 

the  tax-payers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  the  money  levied  under  his  private  seal  was 
applied  to  his  private  purposes  ;  and  had  he  been 
inclined  to  misappropriate  the  taxes,  we  know  that 
Caesar's  own  seal  waa  at  his  railimitcd  disposal, 
and  would  have  better  covered  his  delinquencies. 

Maecenas  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Bequiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  Sal.  i.  8. 7.) 
Here  be  had  planted  a  garden  and  built  a  house 

by  which  it  was  sunooanted.  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Rome,  In  this  residence  he 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  aehjom  ;  for 
though  he  might  posMbly  have  possessed  a  villa  at 
Tibur,  near  the  &lls  of  the  Anio,  there  is  no  direct 
anthorit;  for  the  fact.  Tacitue  tella  ns  that  he 
spent  hi!  leisure  aris  m  ipsa ,-  and  the  deep  traD- 
quillity  of  his  reikise  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
epithet  by  which  the  same  historian  designates  iC 
— velutperBiftroamolium.  (Ana.  nv.  5i.)  The 
height  of  the  situa^on  seems  to  have  rendered  it  a 
healthy  abode  (Hor.  Sal.  i,  8.  U)  ;  and  we  learn 
fmm  Suetonius  {Aug.  72)  that  Augustus  had  on 
one  occasion  retired  thither  to  recover  from  a  dck- 


Maeoenas's  house  was  lie  remfemows  of  all  the 
wits  and  fKrAA?fi  of  Kome  ;  and  whoever  could  con-. 

always  welcome  to  a  seat  at  his  table.  In  thisliind 
of  society  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
select ;  and  it  was  probably  from  his  undistin- 
guishing  hospitality  that  Augustus  called  his  board 
^orasSira  BicHtro.  (Suet.  Vit.  Hot.)  Yet  he  was 
naturally  of  a  reserved  and  taciturn  disposition, 
and  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ac- 
quaintonces  that  he  adopted  for  the  smusement  of 
an  idle  hour,  and  the  fiiends  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  in^macy  and  confidence.  In  the  latter  case 
ho  w«s  na  carefnl  and  chary  as  ho  was  indiscrimi- 
nating  in  the  former.  His  really  intimate  friends 
consisted  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned 
men  of  Rome  ;  and  if  it  was  from  his  universol 
inclination  towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained 
the  reputation  of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his 
friendship  for  such  poets  aa  Virgil  and  Horace  that 
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he  deserved  it.  -In  recent  times,  and  by  soma 
German  authors,  especially  the  celebrated  Wieland 
in  his  Introduction  and  Notes  to  Horace's  Epistles, 
Maecenas's  claims  to  the  title  of  a  literary  patron 
have  been  depreciated.  It  is  ui^d  that  he  is  not 
mentioned  by  Ovid  and  TibuHus  ;  that  the  Sabine 
farm  which  he  gave  to  Horace  was  not  so  very 
lai;ge ;  that  hie  conduct  was  perhajis  not  altogether 
diunterested,  and  that  he  might  have  be&iended 
literacy  men  either  out  of  vanity  or  from  poUtical 
motives  j  that  he  waa  not  elngnlac  in  his  literary 
patronage,  which  was  a  fashion  amongst  the  emi^ 
nent  Romans  of  the  day,  as  Messalla  Corvinus, 


s  PoUio, 


knowing  in  pe^ls  and  beiyls  to  ha  a  competent 
judge  of  the  higher  works  of  genius.  As  for  his 
motives,  or  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  adopt 
Tibullus  and  Ovid,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  ns 
they  ore  utterly  unknown  to  us,  so  it  is  only  fair 
to  put  the  most  liberal  constmctiiin  on  them  ;  and 
that  he  had  naturally  a  love  of  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  apart  from  all  political  or  interested 
views,  maybe  inferred  from  the  feet  of  his  having 
been  himself  a  voluminous  author.  Though  literaiy 
patronage  may  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  contemporary 
Roman,  or  indeed  any  nt  all,  who  indulged  it  so 
magniiicentiy.  His  name  had  become  proverbial 
for  a  patron  of  letters  at  least  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Martial ;  and  though  the  assertion  of  that  author 
(viiL  5B),  that  the  poets  enriched  by  the  boimty  of 

course,  to  be  taken  literally,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  ridiculous  had  there  not  been  some  founda- 
tion for  it.  That  he  was  no  bad  judge  of  literary 
merit  is  shown  by  the  sort  of  men  whom  he 
patronised — Virgil,  Horace,  Proportius  ;  hesidoa 
others,  almost  their  equals  in  reputation,  but  whose 
works  are  now  unfortunately  lest,  as  Ysrins,  Tucca. 
and  .others.  But  as  Vii^it  ujid  Horace  were  by  far 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  so  it  la  certain 
that  they  were  more  beloved  by  Maecenas,  the 
latter  especially,  than  any  of  their  contempornries. 
Viigil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  iiia 
farm,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  soldiery 
in  the  division  of  lands,  in  b.  c.  41 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  request  of  Maecenas  that  be  undertook  the 
Georgics,  the  most  finished  of  all  his  poems.  To 
Horace  he  was  a  atill  greater  bene^lor.  Ha  not 
only  procured  him  a  pardon  for  having  fought 
i^inet  Octavianns  at  Fhilippi,  but  presented  him 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  a  (ami 
in  the  Sabine  country.  K  the  estate  was  bat  a 
moderate  one,  we  ieara  from  Horace  himself  that 
the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was  related  by  his  own 
conlcntsd  views,  and  not  by  his  patron's  want  of 
generoMly.  {Carm.  iL  18.  14,  Carm.  iiL  16.  38.) 
Nor  was  this  liberality  accompanied  with  any 
servile  and  degrading  conditions.  The  poet  waa  at 
liberty  to  wiiie  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  lived  in 
a  state  of  independence  creditable  alike  to  himself 
and  \a  his  patron.  Indeed  their  intimacy  waa 
rather  that  of  two  familiar  friends  of  equal  station, 
than  of  the  royally -descended  and  powerful  minister 
of  Caesar,  witii  the  son  of  an  obscure  freedman. 
But  on  this  point  we  need  not  dwelt,  OS  it  haa  been 
already  touched  npon  in  the  lifo  of  Horace. 

Of  Maecenas's  own  literary  productions,  only 
a  few  fragments  exist.  From  these,  however,  and 
from  ^e  notices  which  we  find  of  his  writings  in 
ancient  authors,  we  are  led  to  think  that  we  have 
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not  Bnftered.  any  great  loss  hy  tlieir  deatraction  ; 
for,  ftlthongh  a  good  judge  of  lilerary  merit  in 
others,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sn  author 
of  much  taste  l^imself.  It  has  been  thought  that 
two  of  his  worts,  of  which  little  more  than  the 
titles  reman,  were  tragedies,  namely  the  Fro- 
we&eus  and  Octavia.  But  Seneca  (^-  19)  calls 
the  former  a  ftooi  (ZrSrBjn) ,-  and  Octtioio,  men- 
tioned in  Prisoian  (lib.  10),  ia  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  beiagacoTTuptreHding.  An  hexameter 
line  supposed  to  hare  belonged  to  an  epic  poem 
auothor  line  thonglit  ta  hare  been  part  c^  a  Oalli 
ambic  poem,  one  or  two  epigisma,  nod  some  other 
fragmenta,  are  eitant,  and  are  pven  by  Meibdm 
BBd  Frandaen  in  their  lives  of  Maecenas.  In  prose 
he  wrote  a  work  on  natural  history,  which  Pliny 
aeyeral  Umea  alludea  lo,  but  which  seems  to  have 
related  chiefly  to  fiahea  and  getna.  Serviiu  (ad 
Virg.AeB,^iu.310)iitinh\\lea  a  %»i;K»iuni  to  him. 
If  we  may  truat  the  same  authority  he  also  com- 
posed some  memoirs  of  Augustus  ;  and  Horace 
(_C!anB.  ii.  12.  9)  alladea  lo  at  least  some  project 
of  the  kind,  but  wluch  was  probably  never  carried 
into  eieoution.  Maecenas's  prose  style  was  affected, 
unnatural,  and  often  unintelligible,  and  for  these 
qualitiea  he  was  derided  by  Ai^fustus.  (Suet. 
Aug.  36.)  Macrobins  (Saiarn.  ii.  4)  has  pre- 
served part  of  a  letter  of  the  emperor^s,  in  which 
he  takes  off  his  minister's  way  of  writing.  The 
author  of  the  dialogns  De  Coasts  Corraptae  Bto- 
gutnliae  (c.  26)  enumerates  him  among  the  orators, 
but  atigmatiaea  his  affected  stylo  by  the  term  cala- 
tnislroi  MaecenaliS,  Quintilian  (Inai,  Oroi.  ii.  4.  § 
SS)  and  Seneca  (£^.  114) also  condemn  his  style; 
and  the  latter  anther  gives  a  specinen  of  it  which 
is  almost  wholly  unintelligible.  Yet,  he  likewise 
telis  us  {Bp.  19),  that  be  mould  have  been  very 
eloquent  if  he  had  not  been  spoiled  by  his  good 
fortune  ;  and  allows  him  to  have  possessed  an  m- 
ffenima  ffratide  et  virSe  (E^,  9S).  According  to 
Dion  Cassins  (Iv.  7),  Maecenaa  first  introduced 
short-hand,  and  instructed  many  in  the  art  through 
his  freedman,  Aguila.  By  other  authors,  however, 
the  mvention  has  been  attributed  to  various  persona 
of  an  earlier  date  ;  as  to  Tmo,  Ciraro'a  freedman, 
to  Cicero  himself  and  even  lo  Ennins. 

But  though  seemingly  in  possession  of  nil  the 
means  and  appliances  of  enjoyment^  Mseccnaa 
Ciinnot  be  stud  to  have  been  altogether  happy  in 
his  domestic  life.  We  have  already  alluded  to  an 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  his  wife  Terentia  ; 
but  thia  was  not  the  only  infiingement  of  his 
domestic  peace.  Terentia,  though  exceedingly 
beautiful,  was  of  a  morose  and  haughty  temper, 
and  thence  quarrels  were  continually  occulring  be- 
tween the  pair.  Yet  the  natural  uxoriousness  of 
Maecenas  as  constantly  prompted  him  lo  seek  a 
reconciliation  ;  so  that  Seneca  {^.  114)  remarks 
that  he  married  a  wile  a  thousand  tunea,  though  he 

was  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  his  cantious  and 
taciturn  temper,  he  was  on  one  occasion  weak 
enough  to  confide  an  important  slate  secret  to  her, 
respecting  her  brother  Murena,  the  conspirator 
(Suet.  Aug.  66  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  3).      Maecenaa 

blame  for  the  terms  on  vhidi  he  lived  witli  his 
wife,  for  he  was  far  from  being  the  pattern  cf  a 
good  husband.  His  own  adulteries  were  notorious. 
AuguBti-.s,  in  the  fragment  of  the  letter  in  Macrabius 
before  alluded  to,  calls  him  iiit^aym 
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and  Plutarch  {Erol.  16)  relates  of  bim  the  story  of 
the  accODimodating  husband,  Oolha,  who  pretended 
lo  be  asleep  after  dinner  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  with  his  wife.  Nay,  he  ia  even  sus- 
pected of  more  inSunous  vices.  (Tacit.^Hi.  i.  54,) 
In  his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to 
every  apeciea  of  luxury.  We  find  several  allosions 
in  the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his 
dress.  Instead  of  girding  his  tunic  above  his 
kneea,  he  suffered  3t  to  hang  loose  about  his  heels, 
like  a  woman's  petticoat ;  and  when  sitting  on  the 
tribunal  he  kept  his  head  covered  with  his  paUinni 
(Sen.  Ep.  1 14).  Yet,  in  spite  of  thia  so&ieas  he 
was  capable  of  exerting  himself  tvhen  the  occasion 
required,  and  of  acting  with  energy  and  decision 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88).  So  fer  was  he  from  wishing 
to  conceal  the  aohness  and  elTeniinacy  of  his  man- 
ners, that  he  made  a  parade  of  his  rices ;  and, 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  civil  wars,  openly  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places  of  Rome  with  a  couple  of 
eunuchs  in  his  train  (Senec  I.  c).  He  was  fond 
oftheatiicaJ  enterlainments,  especially  pantomimes ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  bis  patronwe  of  Bathyllus, 
the  celebrated  dancer,  who  was  a  freedman  of  his. 
It  has  been  concluded  from  Tacitus  (Am.  I  51) 
that  be  hrstinliodnced  that  species  of  representation 
at  Rome  ;  and,  with  the  politic  riew  of  keeping 
the  people  quiet  hy  amusing  them,  persuaded 
Augustus  to  patronize  it  Dion  Cassins  (It.  7] 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  lo  introduce  warm 
swimming  baths  at  Rome.  His  !ovi 
is  taciUy  satirized  hy  Augustus  (Si 
""'  ■""' '""  '""  gems  ar  '  " 
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cookery  ;  and  as  the  same  author  (xix, 
S7)  mentions  a  book  on  gardening,  which  bad  been 
dedicated  to  him  by  Sabinua  Tiro,  it  has  been 
thought  that  he  was  partial  to  that  pnrauit.  His 
tenacious,  and  indeed,  unmanly  love  of  hfo,  he  has 
himself  painted  in  some  verses  preserved  by  Seneca 
(£^.  101),  and  which,  as  alfording  a  specimen  of 
his  style,  we  here  insert  :— 

Debilem  £icito  manu 

Debilem  pede,  coxa ; 

Tuber  adstrue  glbberum, 

Iiubricos  quale  dentes  j 

Vila  dum  auperest,  bene  eat 

Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 

Si  aedcam  cruce,  sustine. — 
From  these  lines  it  has  been  conjectured  that  ho 
belonged  lo  the  Beet  of  the  Epicureans  ;  but  of  his 
philosophical  principles  nothing  certain  is  known. 
That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  lo 
I  content  with  his  equestrian  rank,  probably  arose 
from  the  love  of  ease  and  luxuty  which  we  have 
ibed,  or  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  more 
prodent  and  political  views.  As  a  plitician,  the 
principal  trut  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his 
aster  (Moeeemlis  enml  vera  iropoeo  files,  Pro- 
_  irt.  iiL  9),  and  the  main  end  of  aU  his  cares  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  But,  though  he 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  monarehy, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  advocate  of  mild  and 
liberal  measures.  He  recommended  Augustus  to  put 
no  check  on  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  ; 
but  above  all  to  avoid  Uiat  cruelty,  which,  for  so 
many  years,  had  stained  the  Roman  annals  with 
"     ■  ;~  ~     "14).     To  the  same  effect  is  the 

anecdote  preserved  by  Cedcenus,  the   Bj-santine 
historian  ;  that  when  an  some  occauon  Octavianus 

Co., ... 


MAECILIA  GENS. 
t  on  the  tribnnal,  condemning  numtara  tc 


eatb, 


could  not  approath  CaeBM  by  reason  of  the  crowii, 
wrote  upon  bis  tablets,  ^^  Rise^  hangman  !  ^  {Sar^ 
tandem  carm/eal),  and  tbrew  tb«m  iato  Caeasr's 
lap,  who  imxoedwtely  left  Ihejudgmejit-aeBt  (comp. 
Dion  Caas.  It.  7). 

MaecenaB  appeEirs  to  have  been  a  constant  lale- 
tudiiiarian.    If  Pliny "b  Blalemant  (vii.  fil)  is  to  be 

According  to  the  Kune  author  he  wis  Bleepkss 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  ;  and  Seneca 
tells  us  {de  ProBid.  iil  9)  that  be  endearoured  to 
procuie  ^at  sweet  and  indispensable  refreshment, 
by  listening  to  the  sound  of  distant  symphonies. 
We  may  infer  from  Horace  {^Carin,  ii.  17)  that  he 
was  ntthei  hypochondriaca).  Ha  died  in  the  con- 
sulate of  GfUluB  and  Censonnas,  b-c  8  (DIoti 
Caas.  It.  7),  and  was  buried  on  the  Esqniline.  He 
left  no  children,  and  thus  by  hia  death  his  ancient  & 
mily became eitinot.  Hebequeathedhispropertyto 
Augustus,  and  we  find  that  Tiberius  afterwards  re- 
sided in  his  house  (Suet.  Tib.  lb).  Though  the 
empeior  treated  Maecenas  with  coldness  during  the 
Litter  years  of  his  life,  he  sincerely  lamented  his 
death,  and  seems  la  haie  sametimes  ielt  the  want 
of  so  able,  so  honest,  and  so  faithful  a  counsellor. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  9,  It.  7  ;  Senoc.  rfe  Ben.  vi.  33.) 

The  life  of  Maecenaa  has  been  written  in  La^ 
by  John  Henry  Meibom,  in  a  thin  quarto,  entitled 
IMkt  migslara  de  a  Cilan  Maeemotis  Vila,  Mori- 
bus,  a  Bdim  GesHs,  Leyden,  1663.  It  containB  at 
the  end  the  elegies  ascribad  to  Fedo  Albinoianus, 
and  is  a  learned  and  useful  work,  though  the 
author  has  takeu  an  extravagant  view  of  his  hero^ 
viitues,  and,  according  to  tba  ^hion  of  those  days, 
has  been  raUier  too  liberal  of  the  contents  of  bis 
commonplace  heolc  In  Italian  there  is  a  life  by 
Cenni,  Rome  1684  (  by  Dini,  Venice  1704  ;  and 
by  Saute  Viola,  Rome,  1816  ;  in  Gennan,  by 
Bennemann,  Leipzig,  1744 ;  by  Dr.  Albert  Lion 
(Ataeeataiiasa),  GiSttingeii,  1824  ;  and  by  Fiand- 
aen,  Allona,  1843  )  which  last  is  by  far  the  beat 
life  of  Maecenas.  In  French  there  is  a  life  of 
Maecenas  by  the  Abb*  Richer,  Paris,  1746.  The 
only  hie  in  English  is  by  Dr.  Ralph  Schomberg, 
London,  1766,  ISmo.  It  is  a  mere  compilation 
from  Meibom  and  Bicher,  and  shows  no  critical 
discrimination,  [T.D.] 

MA'ECIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Only  one  person 
of  this  gens  is  mentioned  under  the  republic,  Sf. 
Maecina  Tarpa,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  [Taap*! ; 
bat  under  the  empire  the  Maecii  became  more  dis- 
tingnishcd  though  they  are  rarely  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  Thus  we  find  on  coins  mention 
made  of  a  M.  Maaciue  Rufus,  who  was  proconsul 
of  Bithynia  in  the  reign  of  VespaeJsn  ;  in  inscrip- 
tions (Omter,  p.  49.  3)  of  a  M.  Maecios  Rufus 
who  was  consul  with  L.  Turpjlius  De^tter,  though 
the  date  of  their  considship  is  uncerl^u ;  and  in 
the  consular  Fasti  of  a  M.  MaeciuB  Memmiua 
Furius  Pladdus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  343,  with 
Fl.  Pisidina  Romulus, 

MAECIA'NUS,  the  son  of  Aridius  Cassias, 
was,  at  the  fateakiog  out  of  the  rebellion  against 
M.  AujeliuB,  entrusted  by  his  Either  with  the  com- 
mand of  Alexandria,  and  was  soon  aflerwacds  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers.  (Capitolin.  M,  Aurel,  35.) 
[Atidjus  Cassiux.]  [W.  S.] 

MAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Only  two 
members  of  it  are  mentioned  under  the  republic. 


MAELIUS.  tefi 

1.  L.  Maecilius,  one  of  those  tribimes  of  tha 
pleba  who  were  chosen  for  the  first  lime  in  the 
comitia  tributa,  b.  c  47!.    (Liv.  ii.  58.) 

2.  Sp.  Maecilius,  chosen  for  the  fourth  time 
tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  c  416.  (Liv.  iv.  48.) 

In  the  time  of  Augnstue  we  find  the  name  of 
M.  MofeiHiu  TuUas,  a  triumTir  of  the  mint,  on 
many  coins  (Echbel,  vol.  t.  p.  240) ;  and  at  length 
not  long  before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west  a  Maaulius  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity.     fAviTua,  MistiLius.] 

MAECIUS,QUINTU8  (KiliToi  Maf«ioO,the, 
anther  of  twelve  epigrams  in  the  Oreek  Anthology, 
which  are  among  tiie  best  in  the  collection,  was 
evidently,  Ctam  his  name,  a  Roman  ;  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  him.  (Brunck.  Anal.  vol.  ii. 
p.  236,  vol.  iiL  p.  332 ;  Jacobs,  AvO.  Gratv.  ToL 
li.  p.  220,  vol.  liii.  pp.813,  814;  Fabric  BiM, 
Ojvim.  voLiv.p.  481.)  [P.  8.1 

MAB'LIA  GEN8,  the  richest  plebeian  gens  of 
the  equestrian  order,  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 

Samnite  wars.  Of  this  gens  Capitolinuk  is  the 
only  cognomen  mentioned, 

MAE'LIUS.  1.  Sp.  Mabkus,  the  richest 
of  the  plebeian  knights,  employed  his  fortune  in 
buying  up  com  in  Etruria  in  tiie  great  famine  at 
Roma  in  a  c  440.  This  com  he  sold  to  the  poor 
at  a  small  price,  or  distributed  it  gratuitously. 
Such  liberality  giuned  him  the  &Tanr  of  Che  ple- 
beians, but  at  the  same  time  exposed  bim  to  the 
hatred  of  the  raling  class.  Accordingly,  in  the 
following  year,  B.  o.  439,  soon  after  the  consuls  had 
entered  upon  their  office,  L.  Minacius  Augnrinus, 
who  had  been  appointed  praeiectus  annanae  [An- 
GDRrNDS,  No.  6],  revealed  to  the  senate  a  con- 
spiracy which  Maelius  was  said  to  haie  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  kingly  power.  He  de- 
clared that  the  tribunes  had  been  bribed  by  Mae- 
lius, that  secret  asBemblies  had  been  hehl  in  his 
bouse,  and  that  amLs-  had  been  collected  there. 
Therenpon  the  aged  Quintiua  Clncinnatus  was  im- 
mediatdy  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Servilins 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse.  During  the  night 
the  capital  and  other  strong  places  were  garrisoned, 
and  in  the  morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the 
forum  with  an  armed  foi«e.  Maelius  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  Ills  tribunal ;  but  as  he  saw  the 
late  which  awaited  him,  he  refused  to  go,  seized  a 
butcher's  knife  to  ward  off  the  ofiicer  {apparUor), 
who  was  preparing  to  drag  him  along,  and  took 
rafuge  among  the  crowd.  Straightway  Ahala, 
with  an  armed  band  fif  patrician  youths,  rushed 
into  the  crowd,  and  slew  MaeHus.  His  property 
was  confiscBled,  and  his  house  pulled  down ;  its 
vacant  sile,  which  was  called  the  AegacmoeUatn^ 
continued  to  aubsaquent  ages  a  memorial  of  his 
late.  Niebuhr  says  that  it  hty  at  the  foot  of  the 
capitol,  not  far  from  the  prison. 

Later  ages,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Quin- 
taan  and  Servilian  houses,  fully  believed  the  slory 
of  Maolius's  conspiracy.    Thus  Cicero  speaks  of 
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right  to  put  him  to  death,  but  only  to  bring  him  tc 
trial  befora  tha  comitia  ceoturiata.  The  &ct  that  he 
was  thus  violently  and  illegally  slain,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  no  crime  could  he  proved  against  him. 
Niebuhr  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  real  de' 
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(ign  of  Maeliua  was  to  oTilain  tlie  coneiilahip  for 
liniBelf,  and  to  compel  the  patriciaDs  to  divide  it  be- 
tmeen  the  tvfoordarB.  None  of  the  alleged  aMom- 
plicES  of  Maeliua  wag  punished  ;  but  Ahala  was 
traiTght  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  condemnation  by 
a  vuhmtary  eiile,  [Ahala,  No.  3.]  (Liv.  iv. 
13— 16j  Zonar.  vii.  20;  Dionya,  Eex.  Vai.  in 
M^,  Nov.  Collect.  iL  p.  466 ;  Cic  de  Smect.  16, 
in  Cat  i,U^  Rep.  ii.  27,  PMipp.  ii.  44,  pro 
Mil  17,  pro  Dom.  38  i  VaJ.  Mas.  ri.  3.  §  I  ; 
Niebaht,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  418,  &«.) 

2.  Sp.  Mabwus,  tribune  of  the  pleba  b.  c  436, 
brought  in  a  bill  Ibc  oonfiBcaling  the  property  of 
Ahala,  but  it  felled.  (Liv.  If.  21.)  Livy  makes 
no  other  mention  of  the  pnnishment  of  Abela  ;  but 
it  ia  stated  on  other  authorities,  as  ia  mentioned 
aboye,  that  Ahala  was  brought  to  liial,  and  only 
escaped  oondemnaUon  by  a  voiuntaiy  exile.  (Val. 
Mait,  y.  3,  6  2  i  comp.  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  3,  pro  Dom. 
33.) 

a  Q.  MABtiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c  320, 
muntained,  with  his  colleague,  XL  Numicina  or  L. 
LiriuB,  that  the  peace  made  with  the  Samniles  at 
the  Candino  Forks  ought  \a  be  taithfolly  kept. 
They  bad  been  preaent  at  the  battle,  and  they  are 
mentioned  among  the  other  afficers  who  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Samnitea,  when  tlie  Itomans  re- 
solved not  to  adhero  to  the  agreement.  (Liv.  ii. 
8  ;  CiG  <to  Of.  ill.  30.)  As  to  the  question  how 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  could  have  been  with  the 
army  on  that  occasion,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ToLiii.  p.220. 

MAEMACTBS  (MoifulKTiii),  i.e.  the  stormy, 

Attic  month  Maemaclerien  wns  derived.  Xn  that 
month  the  Moemacleria  was  celebrated  at  Athena, 
(Pint,  de  It.  oohih.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

MAENA'LIUS  or  MAENA'LIDBS  {Kaai^ 
Xim),  a  surname  of  Pan,  derived  from  mount 
Maenalua  in  Arcadia,  which  wai  secred  to  tho 
god.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  g  2,  36,  §  6  ;  Ov.  Fad.  iv. 
650.)  [L.  S.] 

MAE'NALCIS  (MafwiAjit),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages,  the  one  a  aon  of  Lycaon,  and 
founder  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Maenalus  (Pans, 
viii.  a  g  1),  and  tho  other  the  father  of  Atolanla. 
(Apollod.  iii.  S,  tin.)  [L,  S,] 

.  MAE'NTA  OENS,  (on  coins  and  inscriptions 
frequently  written  Mainia,)  plebeian,  produced 
Eeveial  distinguished  champions  of  the  rights  of 
the  plebeian  win.  The  tirst  and  only  member  of 
it  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  C.  Maenius 

s,  B.  c  330).     m  ai 


[see  Mabnics,  Nos.  6  and  3]. 
■  MAE'NIUS.  l.MABKniR,oraccordingtoBome 
luanuscripta  MAE:vru6,  waa  the  proposer  of  the  law 
by  which  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Cu^ensian 
g.-unes  of  the  day,  called  instaara^us  (Maerob. 
Sat.  i.  11).  We  learn  from  Livy  (!i.  36)  that  this 
happened  in  B,  a  489,  ajid  we  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  Maenius  was  tribune  Sf  the  plebs  in  that 
year. 

2.  C.  Mabnius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  483, 
attempted  t^  prevent  the  consuls  from  levying 
troops'till  they  cajrded  into  effect  a  division  of  the 
E^r  pubheus  among  the  plebs  X  but  this  opposition 
was  rendered  of  no  eileot,  by  the  consub  with- 
dmwinE  from  the  city  and  holding  the  levy  cutaide 
the  waSs,  at  a  mile  beyond  the  gates,  where  the 
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refnsed  \a  obey  tlie  summons  of  the  consuls  v 
punished  (Dionya,  viii.  87).  The  nianuscripla  of 
DionyaiuB  have  C.  Manias,  for  which  Lnpua  snV 
stitnted  Manillas,  and  Oelenius  Maenius  ;  but 
the  latter  is  no  doubt  the  correct  conjecture.  {Nie- 
bnJir,ffM(.  if  Rome,  vol,  ii,  p,  186,  n.  410.) 

3.  M.  Maenjus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B,  c.  410, 
waa  thepreposer  of  anagtarianlaw,  and  attempted, 
like  his  predeceesoi;  [No.  2],  lo  prevent  the  consuls 
from  levying  troops,  till  this  law  was  passed  and 

supported  by  the  nine  colleagues  of  Maenius,  they 
weie  able  to  enforce  the  levy.  So  great  was  the 
popularity  of  Maenius,  that  the  senate  resolved 
that  conauls  should  be  eleclod  for  the  following 
year,  and  not  consular  tribunes,  because,  if  the 
latter  had  been  elected,  Maenius  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  been  one  of  the  number.  (Liv.  iv.  £3,) 

4.  P.  Mabniub,  is  mentioned  byLivyas«on- 
sular  tribune  in  b,  c,  400,  and  again  in  b.  c.  396 
(Liv.  V,  12,  IB).  The  name,  however,  is  written 
variously  in  the  manusciipts.  Alschefski,  the  latest 
editor  of  Livy,  reads  P.  Manlius  m  the  former  of 
these  years,  but  retiuns  P,  Maenius  in  the  latter. 
In  the  Fasti  CapitoUni  the  name  Maenius  does  not 
occur  in  either  ot  these  years,  but  instead  of  it  we 
have  P.  Manlius  Vulao,  iu  B.  c,  400,  and  Q. 
Manlius  Vulso,  in  B.  c  396.  The  names  in 
Diodotus  (niv.  47,  00)  differ  ag^n  ;  and  it  aeems 
to  be  inipoaaibla  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  slale- 
menla.  In  any  case  Livy  is  in  error  in  designating 
Maeiiua  and  his  colleagues  as  patricians. 

5.  M.  Masnius,  occurs  in  the  old  editions  of 
Livy  (vi.  19)  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ac.  384, 
where,  however,  Alschefski,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  MSS.,  now  reads  M.  Menenim.  In  the  same 
way,  in  another  passage  (vii.  16),  we  ought  to 
roadZ.  Jl/bntimw,  instead  of  £.  ilfa«niHs,  as  tribune 
oftheplebainB.c.  3S7. 

6.  C,  Mabnius  p.  f.  p.  n.,  consul,  in  B.  c. 
338,  with  L.  Furins  CarailluB.  [Camillus,  No. 
4.]  The  two  consuls  completed  tlie  eubjugation 
of  Lntium;  they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph  (  and  equestrian  statues,  then  a  iBre  dia- 
linetion,  were  erected  lo  their  honour  in  the  forum. 
Maenius  defeated,  on  the  river  Astura,  the  lAtin 
army,  which  had  advanced  lo  the  relief  of  Antium, 
and  ibe  rostra  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates 
were  applied  to  ornament  the  auggestus  or  stage  in 
the  forum  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the 
people.  In  consequence  of  this  victory.  Maenius 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  sv 
which,  we  know  from  coins 
descendants.  [See  below.  No.  8.]  The  i 
Maenius  was  pliced  upon  a  column,  which  ii 
of  by  later  writers  under  the  n 
Moer,  ■  •     •■  ■ 
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id  of  the  forum,  on  the  Cnpiuhne.  (L 
13  i  Flor.  i.  1 1  ;  Ptin.  ff.  N.  xiniv.  6.  s,  II,  vii. 
60  ;  Cic.  pro  iSest.  58  ;  Beclter,  Handlmch  der 
R'omiici.  AUerlh.  vol.  i.  p.  322  ;  Osann,  De  Co- 
Iwam  Maetda,  Gieaaen,  1844,) 

which  many  of  the  Bnman  nobles  were  suspected 
to  have  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  leading 
men  of  Capna,  which  revolted  in  the  following 
year.  Maenius  named  M.  FoaUns  Flaccinator  as 
the  magister  equitiun,  and  both  magistratea  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  with  great  vigour,  and  brought 


MAENIUS. 

to  Itght  ttie  intrigues  of  many  of  the  Roninn  noUea 
of  high  family.  The  latter  in  their  turn  retorted, 
by  bringing  charges  against  the  dictator  and  the 
inagister  equitum  ;  wherenpon  both  Maenius  and 
Fo^ius  resigned  their  offices,  demanded  of  the 
consul!  atrinl,  and  vpere  moat  honourably  acquitted. 
(Lii-.  it.  26,  comp.  34.) 

'  InB.G.  318  Maenius  was  cenaar  with  L.Papirius 
CiiiBsua.  In  his  censorship  he  allowed  balconies  tt 
be  added  to  the  various  buildings  surrounding  the 
foram,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might  obtain 
more  room  fer  beholding  the  games  which 
exhibited  in  the  Ibram  \  and  these  balconies 
called  after  him  Maeniana  (sc.  atdifiaa).  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
ajid  are  described  at  length  by  SalraaHua  {ad 
Spartian.  Peiemn.  12,  p.  676).  Comp.  PauL  Dioc. 
p.  131,  ed.  MnlleTi  CicifcoJ.  W.  22,  who  speaks 
of  the  A/oemono™™  umirai  Suet.  Oil.  ]8  ; 
VitruT,  T.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  12.  §  7  ;  Pseado- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Zlictn.  iR  OieeU.  p.  121,  ed.  Orelli, 
who,  however,  absurdly  mixes  them  up  with  the 
Columns  Maenia,  and  with  the  spendthrift  men- 
tioned below  f  No.  1 1]  . 

In  B.  c.  314  Maenius  was  a  second  tune  dicta- 
tor, and  again  appointed  M.  Foslins  the  magister 
equitum.  (Fasti  Capit.} 

7.  Maenius,  the  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
B,  c.  206,  which  required  the  patres  to  pve  their 
Sancton  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before 
they  had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer, 
or  agree  to  confer,  the  imperiiun  on  the  person 
whom  the  comitia  should  elect.  (Cic  Brsl.  H.) 
Pighios  and  FrBinsheim  supposed  that  this  Mae- 
nine  was  a  tribune  of  the  plobs  ;  but  Niebohi 
conjectures  (ffisl.  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  421)  that 
he  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  C.  Maenius 
above-mentioned  [No.  6],  and  that  the  high  cha- 
racter and  venerabla  age  of  the  latter  may  bare 
had  some  influence  in  pmcuring  tho  enactment  of 

B,  P.  MiENius  Ant(iaticds)  Mb(gbi,li;8)  or 
MB(nciL!NU8),  occurs  on  a  coin,  the  obverse  of 
which  represents  the  head  of  Hercnies,  and  the 
reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship.  On  other  coins  we 
find  only  the  names  P.  Maen.  A  nU ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  Megellns  or  MednllinuB  was  an 
i^onien  to  distinguish  this  Maenius  Antiatiens 
from  other  members  of  his  family.  (Evkhel,  vol.  v. 
pp.  240,  241.) 

8.  M.  Mabnius.  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  fell  in 
hatlle  ^wnst  Mago,  in  the  country  of  the  Inau- 
brian  Gauls,  fi.  c  203.     (Liv.  xxi.  IS.) 

10.  T.  Maenius,  praetor  urbanus  b.  c.  186. 
He  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  b.  c.  1 80, 
in  the  army  of  the  praetor  Q.  Fulvius,  agiunst  the 
Celtiberi,     (Liv.  ixiii.  6,  B,  IB.  il.  35.) 

1 1.  SIabnius,  a  contemporary  of  Lucilius,  was 
a  great  spendthrift,  who  squandered  all  his  property 
and  afterwards  supported  himself  by  playing  the 
buSboD.  He  possessed  a  house  in  the  fomm,  which 
Cato  in  his  cenborship  (b-c  1S4)  purchased  of  hmi, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  basilica  Porcia. 
Soma  of  the  ancient  scholiasts  ridiculously  relate, 
■hat  when  Maenias  sold  his  house,  be  reserved  for 
himself  one  cohimn,  the  Columna  Maenia,  from 
which  he  buiit  a  Inlcony,  that  he  mig^t  thence 
witness  the  games.  The  true  origin  of  the  Columna 
Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies  called  Maeniana,  has 
been  eiplained  above.  "  [See  No,  6.]  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  1. 101,1.3.21,  Episi.!.  15.26,  &c,;  Uv.  ixxis. 
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44  ;  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Sit  L  S.  2 1 1  Psendo-Ascon. 
M  Cic.  Divis.  in  Caeal  p  121,  ed.  Or. ;  Becker, 
HaBdiHOi  drr  RmaistL  AllerlL  vol  i.  p.  300.) 

12.  C.  Maenius,  praetor  b  c  180,  received 
Sardinia  as  his  provii  ce  and  also  the  commission 
to  examine  into  ^11  cases  of  poisoning  which  had 
occurred  beyond  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Afior 
condemning  3000  persons,  he  st  li  found  so  many 
who  were  guilty,  iJiat  be  wrote  to  the  senate  to 
state  that  he  must  ibandon  either  the  investigation 
or  the  province.     (Liv.  xL  35,  43.) 

13.  Q.  Maenius,  piaetor  B.  c  170,  was  employed 
in  the  Macedonian  war.     (Liv.  iliii.  B.) 

MAENON  (Waleay),  a  Sicilian,  a  native  of 
Segesta,  had  lallen  as  a  captive  when  a  youth  into 
the  hands  of  Agathocles,  and  rose  to  a  high  place 
in  the  &Your  of  the  Syiacuaaii  monarch  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  was  induced  by  Arcbagathns, 
the  grandson  of  Agathocles,  to  unite  in  a  project 
agonist  the  life  of  the  aged  king.  He  is  said  to 
have  administered  poison  to  him  by  means  of  a 
quill  used  asa  toothpick,  which  brought  about  the 
death  of  Agathocles,  with  the  most  excruciating 
pains.  Ardiagathus  was  at  the  time  absent  from 
Syracuse  with  an  army,  and  the  people  having  re- 
established the  democracy  on  the  death  of  the  old 
kino,  Maenon  fled  from  Syracuse  to  the  camp  of 
Arcbagathns,  but  soon  after  took  an  opportunity  to 
assassinate  the  young  prince,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  With  this  mercenary  force 
he  made  war  on  the  Syracusans,  and  though  op- 
posed by  Hicetas  with  an  army,  he  obtained  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  en- 
abled him  to  diitale  the  terms  of  pCEtce.  One  of 
the  conditions  imposed  was  the  return  of  the  exiles ; 
but  thoa^h  this  would  seem  likely  to  have  placed 
Maenon  in  a  prominent  position  at  Syracuse,  we 
hear  nothing  mom  of  him  from  this  time.  (Died, 
iri.,  Eaa.  Hossch.  pp.  491—493.)       [E.  H.  &] 

MAEON  (Malm-),  a  eon  of  Haemon  of  Thebes. 

He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the  bond 

that  lay  in  ambusii  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 

the  Seven  against  Thebes.     Maeon  was  the  only 

one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus,  and  when 

latter  fell,  Maeon  is  sdd  to  have  buried  him. 

(Horn,  II.  !V.  384,  See. ;  Apollod.  hi.  6.  §  5  ;  Pans. 

■'.  18.   g  2.)    Another  personage  of  this  name 

!urs  m  Diodorus  (iiL  58).  [L.  S.] 

MABO'NIDES  (KatiyiS,,,),  properly  a  son  of 

aeon,  the  husband  of  Uindyme,  who  was  the 

mother  of  Cybele,  or  a  native  of  Maeonia,  which 

the  andent  name  of  a  portion  of  Lj-dia,  but 

also  apphed  to  the  whole  country  of  Lydia. 

As  Homer  was  believed  by  eome  to  have  been  a 

tive  of  Lydia,  he  is  sometimes  (ailed  Maeonides, 

the  Maeonian  bard.     The  feminine  form  of  this 

patronymic,  Maeonis,  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of 

Omphale  (Ov. /■uji  ii.  310),  and  of  Atuchne  (Ov. 

•fel.  vi.  103},  because  both  were  Ljdians.  [L.S.] 

MAEO'NIUS,   the    cousin,    or,   according  to 

onaras,   the  nephew   of  Odenathns,   whom    ha 

Lurdered  in  consequence  of  a  hunting  qoarrei,  not, 

is  said,  without  the  consent  of  Zenobia,  who  was 

tilled  with  jealous  rage  on  perceiving   that   her 

'      band  preferred  Herodes,  his  son  1^  a  former 

riage,  to  her  own  eliildren,  Herennianus  nnit 

loUns.      Maeoniue   iinds   a  place  among   the 

thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  TrebelliusPollio  [Au- 

us],  and  a  coin  of  very  doubtfal  character  is 

bed   in  the  Pembrolie  collection   with   the 

i  Imp.  C.  Maeoniub  ;  but  those  published  bj 
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.GoItainB  are  nnqneB^oTiE^ly  spiuioas.      (TrebelL 

Poll.  Trig.  Twans.  16.)  [W.  B.] 

MAEO-NIUS.  A'STYANAX,  is  iiunted  by 
Trebellina  Pollia  at  his  authoiity  for  the  speeches 
i>rMacriBniiaandBaliata[BAI,IhTAiMACR1ANU^], 
when  the  former  was  induced  tti  assume  the  purple 
nfter  the  capture  of  Valerianna  by  the  Persians. 
MaeontuB  was,  we  are  teld,  actnally  present  at  the 
meeting  where  the  discnssion  t^ok  place.  (Trebell. 
Poll  Trig,  lyraim.  H,)  [W.  R.] 

MAERA  (Mol/io).  1.  [IciRTirs,  No.  1.] 
9.  A  deleter  of  Kerens.  (Horn;  B.  iviii.  48.) 
3.  A  dang^ter  of  Frcetiu  and  Anteia,  wss  one 
nf  the  companions  of  ArtemiB,  hut  was  killed  by 
her  at^r  she  had  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
LocniB ;  others,  however,  state  that  she  died  a«  a 
virgin.  (Horn.  Od.  li.  326 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1688.)  She  was  represented  by  Polygnotua  in 
the  Leecbe  at  Delphi.     (Pans.  X.  30.  g  2.) 

i.  One  of  the  fbnr  daughters  of  Erasinus  of 
Ai^s.    (Anton.  Lib.  40.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Tegeates, 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  waa  shown  both  at 
TegBft  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  and  Pausanias 
thinks  that  she  was  the  same  as  the  Maern  whom 
Odysseus  saw  in  Hades.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  4,  48. 
5  4,  63.  §  1  ;  Volcker,  Mytkii.  des  lapA  OeschL 
p.  114.)  [L.S.] 

MAE&A,  JU'LIA,  the  sister-ioJaw  of  Septimius 
S  s   the  aunt  of  Caiacalla,  the  grandmother  ot 

Elagab  1  and  Alexander  Severus.  [See  genea- 
Ig  nl  table  prefiied  to  CAaiCALLA.]  She  was  a 
na  t  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  aflec  the 

1    ati  n   f  the  husband  of  her  sister  Julia  X>omna, 
ntil  the  death 
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I  skill  with  which  she  contrived 
and  ezeculed  the  plot  which  transferred  the  supreme 
power  ftoin  Macrinus  to  her  grandson,  the  sagacity 
with  which  she  foresaw  the  downliill  of  the  latter, 
and  the  arts  by  which,  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  being  involved  in  his  ruin,  she  prevailed  on 
him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander,  are  detailed  in 
the  articles  Elaqasalus  and  Hacrjnus.  B; 
Severas  she  was  alwap  treated  wish  the  greatest 
respect,  and  she  exerted  all  her  infiaence  in  the 
best  direction,  ever  nrging  him  to  obliterate  by  his 
own  virtues  all  recoliectinn  of  the  foul  enoimjties 
of  his  predecessor.  She  enjoyed  the  title  of  An-  . 
gusta  during  her  life,  died  in  pence,  and  received 
divine  honours.  Every  particular  of  her  history 
points  her  out  as  one  of  the  most  able  end  strong- 

Btely  desirona  of  power,  who  was  unscrupulous  in 
tlie  rneans  she  employed  to  gratify  her  ambition, 
but  who  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  domi- 
niOD  thus  obtained  would  be  best  preserved  by 
justice    mid   moderation.      (Dion    Cass.  IxKviii. 

seo    Caracalla,  Elaqabalds,  Macrinus,  Sb- 

vBRcs.)  [w.  aj 

KAE50N  (Malruv),  a  comic  actor  of  Megara, 
who  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  (or  his  s\ill  in 
tlie  buHoonery  which  characterised  the  old  Megaric 
comedy.  He  invented  the  masks  of  the  slave  and 
the  cook  ;  and  the  coarse  jokes  of  those  ebsructers 
were  called  ffiKtwiarB  tuuenn'urd.  (Athen.  xiv,  p. 
6SS,a!  Eustath.  odZ/'oiB.  p.  1751,  S6,)  The  fol- 
lowing proverb  is  attributed  to  him  by  several  an- 

'Ajt'  fiifiyfobi!  'Aya|ll^weyil  Bgan?  'A-xaiai. 


MAOAS. 
(Zenob.  Ce«l.  ij.  Ui  Liban.  de  Nee  Julitoi, 
p.  2SS,  b ;  Harpocr.  9..  s.  'tf/uil ;  Djogeninn. 
ap,  Gaisford,  Paroeiniligr.  p.  v.)  Polemon  (op. 
Athin.  xiv.  p-  659,  c)  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
TimaeuE,  that  Maeson  was  a  native  of  Megara 
in  Sicily,  and  not  of  the  Nifsean  Megara.  H 
so,  he  must  have  lived  before  s  c  483,  in  which 
year  the  Megariana  were  expelled  by  Gelo.  (Tliuc. 
vl.  4,  comp.  Herod,  vii.  186.) 

It  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  probability, 
that  Maeson  was  a  native  of  the  Nieaean  Megara, 
but  micraled  to  Megara  in  Sicily,  and  was  thas 
one  of  fiiose  who  introduced  into  Sicily  that  atyle 
of  comedy  which  Epicharmus  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection.  (Meinete,  Hist,  OriL  (bm.  Oraee. 
pp.32,24;  G[rysar,<feaji«.a»-.p.I6.)    [P.  S,] 

MAE'VIUS.  l;  The  envious  poolaBler  of  the 
Angustsii  age,  is  spoken  of imder  Bavich. 

2.  A  peraon,  who  killed  his  brother  in  the  civil 
war,  and  thus  lias  become  the  subject  of  two  beau- 
tiful elegiac  poems,  which  are  printed  in  the  Latin 
Antholt^y  (ii.  131,132,  ed.  Buiioann,  or£^.  820, 
821,  eH.  Meyer),  and  by  Wemadorf  (PoSt.  Lai. 
JW».  vol.  iii.  pp.i99,  &c).. 

MAOADATES  (MipjoBiItijs),  general  of  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  entrusted  by  him 
with  the  government  of  Syria,  when  it  had  been 
conquered  Irom  Antiochns  X.  (Eusebes)  in  B.C. 
B3.  Magadates,  having  ruled  over  the  country 
for  fourteen  years,  left  it  in  B.  c  69  to  lud  his 
master  ngiunst  Lucullus  ;  and  Anttochus  XIII., 
son  of  Antiochus  X.,  seised  the  opportunity  to 
recover  the  kingdom.  (App.  %r.  48,  49,  Milir. 
84,  ficc. ;  Pint,  Lub.  26,  &c. ;  Just.  iL  !,  2.) 
Justin  differs,  apparently,  from  Appian  in  men- 
tioning eighteen  years  as  the  period  during  which 
Syria  was  held  by  the  officer  of  Tigranes  ;  bnt.the 
numbers  ate  Batiafectorily  reconciled  by  Clinton. 
(F.  H.  vol  iii.  p.  3*0.)  [E.  E.) 

MAGA'RSIA  (Mnyoflo-ti  or  mayapah),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  Magarsoa,  a  Cilician 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  where 
the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary.  {Arrian,  Jnab.  ii, 
5.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGAS  {Mdyas).  ].  King  of  Cyrene,  waaa 
Btep-son  of  Ptolemy  Soler,  being  the  olTspriBg  of 
the  accomplished  Berenice  by  a  former  marriage. 
His  father's  name  was  Philip:  he  is  tenned  by 
Pausanias  (i.  7.  §  1)  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  and 
ignoble  birth,  but  Droysen  regards  him  as  the  tUToe 
with  the  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  who  ia  frequently 

lanx  in  the  wars  of  Aleian  M  gas  seem    to 

have  accompanied  his  moth     to  Eg 

soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  ur      P       m 

arch  to  the  command  of  t         pe  ed 

for  the  recovery  ot  Cyron 

OphellaB.       [Othbllas.]  rp 

his  step-lather  the  govemm  m 

re-united  to  Egypt,  which 

without  interruption  from         ce   rth 

of  his  death,  an  interval  an 

years.     (Paus,  L  6.  §  8j  Agatharchides,  ap.  AOu-n. 

xii.  p.  660  h.)     Of  the  transactions  of  this  long 

period  we  know  almost  nothing :  it  is  certam  that 

Magas  at  first  ruled  over  the  province  of  Cyrenaica 

only  as  r  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  there  i4  no 

■■eason  to  suppose  that  he  throw  off  hia  allngianee 

to  Ptolemy  Soter  so  long  as  tile  latter  lived,  though 


MAGIU9. 
it  ttppeata  probable  thai  he  early  obtained  the  ho- 
norary title  of  king.  Bet  aTter  the  sccesmon  of 
Ptolemy  PhJIadelphnB  this  friendly  union  no  longer 
subsisted,  and  Magas  not  only  assumed  the  i£a- 
racter  of  an  independent  monarch,  but  men  ma ' 
war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He  had  advanced 
far  as  tho  Ikmtier  of  the  tno  kingdoms,  wh 
he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Marmaridae,  which  Ihrea 
with  Cyrene,  and  thus  compelled  him  to 
(Paus.  i.  7.  §i  1,  2.)  Soon  afler  this  he 
Apama,  daughter  of  Aijliochus  Soter,  and  concluded 
a  league  with  that  monarch  against  Ptolemy  ; 
pursuance  of  which  he  undertook  a  second  < 
pedition  against  Egypt,  took  the  frontier  fortress 
Paraetoiiium,  and  advanced  so  lat  as  to  ihreal 
Alexandria  itself.  The  war  appears  to  have  been 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  by  which  Berenice,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Magas,waE  betrothed  to  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes,  the  son  of  Philadelphus.  (Paus.  i.  7. 
§  3 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  28  ;  Justin,  mvi.  3.)  The 
chronology  of  these  events  is  very  uncertain  ;  but 
it  seems  dear  that  a  coneidemble  interval  of  peace 
fulbwed,  during  which  Magas  abandoned  himself, 
na  he  had  previously  done,  to  indolence  and  lujury, 
and  grew  in  consequence  so  enormously  fat  as  to 
cause  his  death  by  suffocation,  B.a  S£S.  (Aga- 
tharch.  i^  AHim.  L  c)  From  a  passage  in  the 
comic  writer  Philemon  cited  by  Plutarch  {De  Ira 
cohib.  9),  it  appears  that  Magas  had  tbe  character 
of  being  very  illiterate  ;  but  the  anecdote  there  re- 
Isted  conliints  the  impression  of  his  being  a  man  of 
a  mild  and  gentle  character,  which  the  tranquillity 
of  his  long  reign  is  calculated  to  convey.  The  few 
particulars  known  concerning  him  will  be  Brand 
collected  and  discussed  by  the  Abb6  Belley  in  the 
Hist,  d)  fAcad.  des  Inscr,  voL  xxxv'i.  p.  19,  alio  by 
Thrige,  Bes  Ct/remmiuM,  aiid  more  fnlly  and  cri- 
tically by  Droysen,  HeUeBomut,  vol.  i.  p.  417, 
iTi^i  :;  „v.  *>i*y n^a      r*  t  -*        ..... 
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. }.  242— 24a     It  is  worthy  of  n 
xame  of  Magas  is  found  in  an  Indian  inscrip- 
on  a,  rock  near  Peshawer.    (Droysen,  vol.  ii. 
p.  3-21.) 

The  chronology  of  the  reign  of  Magas  is  very 
uncertain :  in  the  dalea  above  fpven,  the  anthority 
of  Droysen  has  been  followed.  Niebuhr,  on  the 
contrary  («■;.  Selrifi.  p,  236),  pTuMs  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  after  the  battle  of  Ipaus. 

He  left  only  one  daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards 
the  wile  of  Ptolemy  Eue^tes.  Besides  the  Syrimi 
Apama  ah'cady  mentioned,  he  had  a  second  wife. 
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e  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sehrlfl.  p.  230,  note.) 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  preceding,  being  a  eon  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetee  and  Berenice.  He  was  put  Co 
death  by  his  brother  Plclcmy  Philopalor,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  the  latter,  at  the  instigation 
of  Sosibius.  (Polyh.  v.  34,  iv.  25.)    fE.  H,  B.] 

MAOENTE'NUS,  ot  MAGENTI'NUS  LEO. 
[Leo,p.  744,  No.17.] 

MA'OIA  gens,  plebeian,  was  of  Campanian 
origin,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  houses  at 
Capuainthe  timeofthe  secondPunicwac.  (Comp. 
Ck.  de  Leg.  Jgr.  ii.  3i,  in  Pison.  U.)  At  Rome 
none  of  its  members  ever  ohl^ned  any  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state.  Chilo  or  Ciio  is  the 
only  cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  in  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

MA'GIUS.  1.  Decius  Magiits,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  at  Capua  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
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partj-  in  that  town  in  opposi^nn  to  Il-mnibol  Us 
is  characterised  by  VeJIeius  Patercalus  (ii  16), 
who  was  descended  from  him,  s?  "  Campanonii  i 
prinoeps  celebemmus  et  nobdissimns  vir"       He 

from  receiving  Hannibal  into  their  town  after  the 
batdc  of  Cannae,  ac  218,  but  in  yam  ,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  when  Hannibal  entered  tie  city,  one  of 

up  MagiuB  to  him.  This  request  was  complied 
with  ;  Magius  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  sent  tfl 
Carthage ;  but  a  storm  having  driven  the  losse!  to 
Cyrene,  Mnpas  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Btatuo  of 
Ptolemy,  He  was  in  consequence  carried  to  Alei- 
andtia  to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  gave  him  permission  to  go  whoie  he 
pleased.  Magius  chose  Egypt  as  his  resideneo,  as 
he  could  not  retnm  to  Capua,  and  did  not  choose 
to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  would  have  been  hioked 
upon  as  a  deserter,  as  long  as  there  was  war  bo- 
tween  his  own  town  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  miii, 
7,  10.) 

2.  Cn.  MiBiua,  of  Atella  (ACe!/a»m),  probably 
a  relation  of  the  preceding,  but  belonging  to  the 
opposite  political  party,  was  medii  tutious  at 
Capua  in  B.  c  214.     (Liv.  xxiv.  19.) 

S.  MiMATius  Magius  Abculanbnsib,  grand- 
son of  No.  I,  and  atavus  of  the  historian  VelleiuB 
Palerculus,  disUngoisbed  himself  in  the  Social  or 
Marsie  war  (b.  c  90)  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  He  levied  a  legion  among  the  Hirpini, 
and  was  of  no  small  assistance  to  T.  Didiue  and 
L.  Sntla.  So  great  wei-e  hie  services,  that  the 
Roman  people  bestowed  upon  him  the  Roman 
iianchise,  and  elected  two  of  his  eons  to  the  prae- 
torship.     (Veil.  Pat.  iL  16.) 

4.  P,  Magius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  s.  c.  87,  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (fimt  48)  in  the  list  of 
orators  of  that  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  tho 
colleague  of  M.  Vir^lius,  but  Plutarch  {Suit.  10) 
calls  his  colleague  Virginius. 

5.  Maoids,  a  praefect  of  Piso  in  Oanl  (Cic 
de  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

6.  L.  Magius,  the  companion  of  L.  Fannius, 
deserted  ftom  the  army  of  Flavins  Fimbria  in  Asia, 
and  went  over  to  Mithridates.  An  account  of  this 
Magius  is  given  under  Fannidb,  No.  4. 

7.  On.  Magius  and  Maoia,  the  eon  and 
daughter  of  Dinaea,  a  woman  of  Larinum.  Magis 
was  married  to  Oppianicus.    (Cic  p7T>Chimt.T  ,\2.) 

8.  NiiMBRiUB  Maoios  (erronooosly  caHefl  in 
Caaaar  Ck,  Magius),  of  Cremona,  was  praefeclna 
fehrum  in  the  army  of  Fompey  at  the  breaking  out 
of  Che  civil  wm  in  B.  c  49.  He  was  apprehended 
b^  Caesar's  troops  while  he  was  on  his  journey  to 
join  Pompey  at  Bmndisiiim,  and  Caesar  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  send  by  means  of 
Magius  offers  ot  peace  to  Pompey,  who  was  then 
at  Brandiaium.  (Caes.  B.  C  i.  24 :  Caes.  ad  AU. 
ix.lS.  §8,ii.l3,A,i:t.7,c.) 

9.  L.  Maoius,  a  rhetorician,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  historian  Livy.  (Senec  Omtrov. 
lib.  V.  Prooam.) 

10.  Magius  Cblgr  Vbllbianus,  a  brother  of 
the  historian  Velleius  Palerculus,  must  have  been 
adopted  by  a  Magius  Celer.  He  served  as  legale  to 
TiberiuB  in  the  Dahnatian  war,  a.  n.  9,  and  shared 
in  the  honours  of  his  commander^  triumph.  At 
the  time  of  Augustus's  death  (a.  d.  14)  he  and  his 
brother  were  the  "candidati  Caosoris  "  for  the  pcae- 
torship.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  115,  121,  134.) 
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DOfl  MAGNENTIUS. 

MA'OIUS  CAECILIA'KUS.  [CAEClLiAM;fi.] 

MAGNA  MATER.     [Ehba.J 

MAONE'NTIUS,  RoHion  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.  D.  330 — 353.  FtAViOH  PoFiLiwS  Magnbn- 
TWti,  Eiccorditig  to  tlie  accounta  preserved  by  Victor 
and  Zosimus,  helonged  to  one  of  tbose  Gennon 
fe]»i1ieB  who  wero  transported  across  the  Rhine, 
and  established  in  Oaii],  nbout  the  end  of  the  third 
conlntj  J  according  to  the  statement  of  Julian, 
which  is  not  irreconciinble  with  ihe  former,  he  was 
a,  captive  taken  in  war  b;  Constantlus  Chlonis,  or 
Conatantine.  Under  the  latter  he  served  with 
reputation  in  many  wars,  rose  eventually  to  the 
dignity  of  count,  and  was  enlmated  by  Constans 
with  the  command  of  the  &moua  Jovian  and  Her- 
culian  battalions  who  had  replaced  the  ancient 
praetorian  guards  nhen  the  empire  Vfsa  remodelled 
by  Diocletian.  His  arobition  was  probably  first 
roufied  by  perceiving  the  fiailty  of  the  tenure  under 
which  the  weak  and  indolent  prince  whom  he 
served  held  power ;  and  having  associated  himself 
with  MarcellinuB,  chancellor  of  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer [comes  saararum  largiMmaaa),  a  plot  was 
deliberately  contrived  and  carfifuUy  matured.  A 
great  feast  was  given  by  Marcellinna  at  AiLtun  on 
the  I  Sth  of  January,  A.  D.  350,  ostensibly  to  cole- 
bmte  the  birthday  of  his  son,  to  which  the  chief 
oHicei'G  of  the  army  and  the  most  distinguished 
civilians  of  the  court  were  invited.  When  the 
night  was  &r  spent,  A%nentius,  who  had  i^uitCcd 
the  apartment  onder  some  pretext,  suddenly  re- 
appeared clad  in  royal  robes,  and  was  instantly 
sahitsd  aa  Augustus  by  the  cotispimton,  whose 
acclamatlona  were  caught  up  and  echoed  almost 
uncensciouely  by  the  r«nainder  of  the  gnests. 
Tlie  emteaariea  deapatdied  to  murder  Constans 
having  fiueceeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose 
(CuNKTANS,  p.  U23],  the  troops  no  longer  heulated 
to  follow  Ihrar  leaders,  the  peaceful  portion  of  the 
population  did  not  resist  the  example  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  thne  the  authority  of  the  nanrper  was 
almost  instantly  acknowledged  throughout  GanI, 
and  quickly  extended  over  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, except  Illyria,  where  Vefranio,  the  imperial 
general  [Vetbanto],  had  hunself  asanmed  the 
pnrpla.  Inlolligonce  of  these  events  was  quickly 
convoyed  to  Conatantius,  who  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
houae,  by  crushing  this  double  rehellion.  The 
eventa  which  followed— the  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  "two  pretenders  to  negotiate  a  peace — the  sub- 
mission of  Vettajjio  at  Sardiea— the  distreea  of 
ConstantiuB  in  Pannonia,  which  induced  him  in  bis 
turn,  but  fraitlessly,  to  make  overtures  to  bis  oppo- 
nent— the  defeat  of  Magnentiue  at  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Mursa  on  the  Drave,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  361,  followed  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Spain — bis  second  defeat  in  the  paases 
»f  the  Cottian  Alps — the  defection  of  Gaul — and 
his  death  by  his  own  hands  about  the  middle  of 
August,  A.  D.  363,  are  fiilly  detailed  in  other 
articles.  [CoNBTAKTiug,  p.  847  ;  Dbcentius, 
Debidgiitus,  Netotianus,  Vetranio.] 

Magnentina  iraa  a  man  of  commanding  atatnre 
and  great  bodily  Btrength,  was  well  educated,  and 
accomplished,  fond  of  literature,  an  animated  and 
impreasive  apeaker,  a  bold  soldier,  and  a  ahltful 
general  But,  however  striking  hjs  physical  and 
intellectual  advutitagea,  however  couHpicuoua  his 
merits  when  in  a  subordinate  atation,  not  one  spark 
of  virtue  relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  ^s  a 
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Boverdgit,  not  one  tiail  of  humanity  gave  Indication 
that  the  Christianity  which  he  professed  had  evet 
touched  hia  heart.  The  power  which  he  obtained 
by  treachery  and  murder  he  mfuntained  by  extor- 
tion and  cruelty,  rendered,  if  possible,  more  odious 
by  a  hypocritical  BBSDmptioa  of  good-natured 
frankness.  (Jntian.  Oi-al.  i.  ii. ;  Libaji.  OraL  i. ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  5 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caen.  11,  42, 
Epit.  41,42;  Eutrop- x.  6, 7  ;  Zosim.  ii.il— 64; 
Zonar,  xiii.  5—9 ;  Soorat.  //,  S  ii.  32 ;  Soiomen, 
a.  E.  iv.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

MAGNES  (MVls)-  I-  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enacete,  became  the  father  of  Polydeclea  and 
DietvB  by  a  Naiad.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  g  3,  9.  g  6,  i. 
3.  §  a)  The  scholiast  otEuripidea  [Phien.  1760) 
calls  hia  wife  Philodice,  and  his  sons  Eurj^omus 
and  Eioneus ;  but  Enstnthius  [ad  Horn.  p.  33{!) 
calls  his  wife  Meliboea,  and  mentions  one  aon 
Alector,  and  adda  that  he  called  the  town  of  TAe- 
liboea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pehon,  aftei'  his  wife, 
and  the  country  of  Magnesia  after  his  own  name. 

2.  A  son  of  ArgOB  and  Perimele,  and  father  of 
Hyniejiaens  ;  irom  him  alao  a  portion  of  Thesaaly 
derived  ita  name  Magnesia.     (Anton.  Lib.  -23.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Zeus  and  Thyia,  and  brother  of 
Macedon.  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  ii.  Kanfiovia,  with  the 
commentators.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNES  [Ki-yinis),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  eariier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  (ha 
old  comedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demue  of  learia 
or  (carius,  in  Attica.  (Suid.  s.  v.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  (PoSt  3)  in  auch  a  manner  as 
to  imply  that  he  was  contemporary,  or  nenily  so, 
with  Chionides.  Aa  anonymous  writer  on  comedy 
(p.  23)  places  him  intermediate  between  Epiehar- 
mua  and  Cratinus.  Suidas  stales  that  he  was  con- 
temporary, as  a  young  man,  with  Epicharmus  iu 
his  old  age.  His  recent  death,  at  an  adranced 
age,  ia  referred  to  in  the  Kmgkts  of  Aristophanea 
(S24),  which  waa  written  m  b.  c  423.  From 
these  atatemenli  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  flou- 
rished about  OL  BO,  B.  c.  460,  and  onwards.  The 
grammarian  Diomedes  is  evidently  quite  wrong  iu 
joining  him  with  Susiirion  nnd  Myllhs  (iii.  p.  436). 

The  most  important  testimony  respecting  Magncs 
ia  the  passage  of  Che  Ksiglilt  just  referred  to,  in 
which  Aristophanes  ophraida  the  Alheniana  for 
their  ineonatancy  lowai-ds  the  poet,  who  bad  been 
extremely  popular,  but  lived  to  find  himself  out  of 


TOVTO   ^i. 


fiSds  Simie  M Vl'  ^A*  TB?!  irf)\ 
a  ^opaii'  Tap  niTntfJXaw  vlicTi^  iirj- 


niaas  i'  Buiy  d,o,yAs  Uh  vol  ik!\:\ui'  Kol  jnfei,. 
Kal  AuSJfwp  Kn!  ifDi'ffaF  «b1  Sairrd^iTOs  ,8aTpa- 
OJk  *|ii()KEfff  1-,  a\*ii  TtXeiiTav  tirl  yritKos,  oi  yap 

-   4i>'  ijsi!, 

Ef*eA.i(fl7J  TrpesSirn!   Sv,  Z-ri  toC   cfKuWdf  iirs: 

Theee  lines,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  writers,  and  the  extant  titles  of 
the  plays  of  Magnes,  give  us  a  fiur  notion  of  hia 
style.  The  allusions  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
are  said  by  a  scholiast  lo  be  to  hia  plays  entitled 
BapehiSa,  'OpyiBn,  AuSof  tiivts,  and  BaTpn^oi, 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hia  plays  contained  a 
largo  portion  of  the  mimetic  element,  in  the  exhibi- 


MAGNUS, 
^on  of  which,  as  the  age  at  which  he  wlote,  and 
'  the  IcBtimony  of  the  gratnnuirian,  Diuitiedes  (iii. 
p.  iS6},  cbiicui;  in  esUkbliehing,  there  wae  a  great 
deal  of  coarse  bufiiioneiy.     The  concluding  words 

iHpectall;  as  they  occur  in  a  sort  of  apologeUc  ad- 
dress by  tliat  poet,  who,  thmugh  his  whole  career, 
prided  himself  on  his  leas  freq^uent  indulgence  in 

were  addicted,  gate  some  countenance  to  the  eup- 
poaitiou  that  Magnes  had  attempted  &  sinukr  ro- 
etricticn  upon  hja  comic  licence  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  and  had  Buffered,  as  Aiietophanee 
himself  was  always  eKpoaed  to  suBec,  for  not  pan- 
dering sufficiently  to  the  taate  of  his  audience. 
""  '     nay,  however,  reier  simply  lo  the  de- 


:liae  of  his 


Suidas  and  Eudocia,  Magnes 


e  plays, 

slstoment  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  second 
line  of  the  above  eitract  from  Aristophanes,     The 

toiies,  and  elalea  that  Dona  of  his  dramas  were 
preserved,  but  that  nine  were  fijaely  ascribed  to 
him.  (Conip. Athen. xiv.  p.Sie,e.)  Someof  these 
spurious  dramas  seem  lo  have  been  founded  on  tlie 
titles,  and  perhaps  on  some  remaina,  of  hb  genuine 
playa.  (Suid,  ».  p.  AuS^-av). 
'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mngnes  is  the  earliest 
comic  poet  of  whom  we  find  any  victories  recocded. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  i'oe(.  6.) 

Only  a  few  titles  of  his  works  are  extant.  Of 
those  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Arislophflnes, 
the  Bo^SiTiSts  should  probably  be  cortected  to 
BapSiTurrrd  ;  and  the  play  was  no  donbl  a  satire  on 
certain  nrasidans  who  were  fund  of  tlie  lyre  called 
bariiloa.  The  AuSol  seems  to  have  been  an  attack 
on  the  voluptuous  dances  of  the  Lydians.  (Suid. 
a.  V.  Au5o( ;  Hesych.  s.  ii.  AuSIJ-aii';  Atlien.  xv.  p. 
630,  c;  Pollus,  vii.  188.)  The  Tn-'tJ  took  its 
name  from  a  sort  of  gall  fly  which  iniested  t}ie  hg ; 
and  both  it  and  the  Barfaxi"  belong  to  a  class  of 
titles  common  enongh  with  the  Attic  comedians; 
■  bnt  we  have  no  indication  of  thrac  contents.  There 
are  a  few  other  titles,  namely,  Auimiiros,  of  which 
there  were  two  editions,  and  which  should  perhaps 
be  assigned  to  Crates  (Athen.  ix.  p.  367,  £,  xiv. 
p.  646,  e.  (  Poll.  Ti.  79),  IIiToiti!,  or  nin-otrfSjj! 
(Suid.  vol.  iL  p.  610  ;  Phot.  «.  o.  t«p  !ji ;  the  true 
form  of  this  title  is  quite  uncertain),  n«iirTpia 
(Sdiol.  ad  Plat  p.  336,  lickker),  and  raKcunoa- 
Hax'a,  a  title  which  does  not  well  agree  with  what 
we  know  of  the  character  of  the  plays  of  Magnes. 
(Eudoe.  p.  302. )■  The  extant  fragments  of  Magnes 
scarcely  exceed  halfadozen  lines.  (Meineke,  fVoji 
Own.  Graea.  vol,  i.  pp.  29 — 36,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9 — 11  ; 
Fabric  Bi!d.  Qraec  vol.  ii.  p.  463  ;  Bode,  GescL  d. 
Helies.  Diehli.  vol.  iii.  Pt  3.  p.  31.)       [P.  S.] 

MAGNUS,  a  Roman  consular,  accused  of  havmg 
.organiied  an  exteuMve  plot  agMUst  Maxiiniiius  I., 
in  which,  sccording  to  Hecodian,  he  was  supported 
.by  B  great  nnmbec  of  centurions,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate.  The  emperor,  soon  after  his 
accession  (a.  d.  235],  was  about  to  commence  a 
campaign  against  the  Germans ;  and  having  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting his  troops,  it  was  proposed  by  the  con- 
spirators to  break  dowii  the  structure  as  soon  as 
the  prince  should  have  passed,  and  thus  leave  him 
on  the  further  bank,  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  barbmians.    The  truth  or  ^sehood 
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of  the  charge  was  never  asoectdned,  foe  all  who 
weta  impeached,  or  who  were  open  to  the  most 
remote  suspicion,  were  inslantly  put  to  death  with- 
out trial  or  investigation,  without  being  allow^  to 
confess  their  guilt,  or  to  assert  theii  innocence. 
Tile  Blateinent  that  the  whole  senate  wei'e  parties 
to  the  scheme  ia,  consideriug  the  natnre  and  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  cose,  an  exttnvBgant  hypetbole, 
contradicted  by  the  very  dstdls  ol  the  narrative, 
although  doubtless  from  the  well-known  hatred 
entertained  by  that  body  towards  the  sanguinary 
tyrant,  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  any  event 
which  might  have  caused  his  destruction.  (Hero- 
dian.vii.3  ;  Capitolin.ilfawiBin.iifio.ll).)  [W.R.] 
MAGNUS  {wiTvos),  the  name  of  several  phy- 
sicians,  whom  it  ia  difficult  to  distinguish  with 
certainty.  (See  Fabric  Bibl.  Gnuc.  voL  xiii.  p. 
813,  ed.  vet. ;  C.  O.  Kuhn,  AddOam.  od  Mletah. 
MedieoF.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fi^ricio  oAaAU  ;  Guidot, 
Notes  to  Theophilns,  De  Uri«.;  Haller,  £ii^  M«i{. 
Pi'act.  vol.  !v.  p.  SOa) 

1.  A  native  of  Antiochia  Mygdonica  (called 
more  frequentiy  Niailns),  in  MesopDlamia,  who 
studied  medidne  under  Zenon,  and  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  Oriba^us  and  lonicus,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Eunapius,' who 
has  ^ven  a  short  account  of  bis  life  (De  Vit.  Philos. 
p.lG8,ed.  156S),  aaya  that  he  lectured  on  medicine 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion, thoL^h  not  so  mnch  for  his  practical  skill  as 
for  his  eloquence  and  power  of  aigumeuU  He  ia 
probably  the  person  who  wcols  a  work  on  the 
Urine,  which  is  mentioned  by  Theophilua  ll)e  Vrm. 
ptae£  and  c.  3,  S)  and  Joannes  Actuarius  (Oe  Una. 
i.  2).  If  so,  he  bore  the  title  'la-rpamx^^arlis 
{Theoph./.  c).  He  ia  also  probably  the  physician 
mentioned  by  Philoslorgius  (His*.  Ecctes.  viii.  8) 

of  Valenlinian  and  Valens. 

2.  A  llative  of  Ephesus,  in  Lydia,  from  the 
second  book  of  whose  letters  ("  ^nitalae")  Cnelius 
Aurehanua  quotes  (Be  Morb.  Aad.  lit  14,  p.  2-25J 
a  short  passage,  relatii^  to  hydrophobia.  Hb  is 
perhaps  the  aame  phydraan  who  is  tisowhero 
quoted  hy  Caehus  Anrelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  u. 
10,  p.  96),  and  said  lo  have  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Meihodici,  and  to  have  Hved  before 
Agathinus,  and  therefore  in  the  first  century  aHer 
Christ. 

3.  A  native  of  Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  whose 
medical  fcminlae  cm  quoled  by  the  younger 
Andromachus,  and  who  must  therefore  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Galen, 
De  Compoi,  Medicam.  seo--Lixos^  vii.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  BO.)  He  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Galon's 
works  (vol  siii.  pp.  296,  829). 

4.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilieia,  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centnry  after  Christ,  as  one  of  .his  medical  formuho 
is  quoled  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  (Galen, 
De  COmpoi,  Msdicam.  sec.  Locos,  ii.  7,  vol.  siii. 
p.  B13.) 

Magnus  KAiviko;,  end  Maonus  a  Xicpioiea- 
Tiis,  whose  prescriptions  are  mentioned  by  Galea 
{De  Oinipos,  Medicaia.  sec.  Locos,  v.  3,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
829,844),  arc  perhaps  the  seme  person  ;  perhaps 
sJao  they  are  the  same  as  either  No.  3,  or  No.  4. 
Magnus  "  Sophista,"  whose  medical  formulae  are 
quoted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  {De  Compos,  Medi- 
cam.  i.  305,  ii.  5,  xsxiv.  17),  may  also  be  the 
same  person. 
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5.  The  Magnus  who  wrote  on  Anlidol«3,  and 
Btlained  the  dignitj  of  Arciialer,  most  be  a  diffe- 
rent person  from  any  of  the  preofldmg,  as  ha  was 
ti  contempomiy  of  Galtni,  about  tho  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  (Galen,  De  Tker.  ad 
PU.  cc  12,  13,  YoL  xiT,  pp.  261,  262.)  Hb  is 
quoted  also  by  SerapioQ  {Praet.  ril  !i),  who  calls 
bim  ^  Res  Medicomin  in  tempore  Gnlicni.'* 

6.  The  Magnus  who  bTed  after  Theniiaon, 
about  the  same  time  aa  Archigenea,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  wba  belonged  t^  tbe  medi<ud  sect  of  the 
Pneuraatici  (Galen,  De  Differ.  Puis.  Hi.  2,  vol. 
Yiii.  p.  646),  waa  also  probably  a  different  person 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  Uved  in  the  latter 
Jialfof  the  second  centuryatler  Cbriat.  He  wrote 
a  work,  n»p!  rSlP  'E^i/{ninii'Ki'  ftfri  toi)s  ©ffj- 
o-ai-m  Xpieous,  De  IttcenHa  post  T/iemisanis  Tern- 
pora,  consisting  of  at  least  tbree  books  (Oal.  ibid. 
p.  641 ),  from  which  several  passages  are  quoted  by 
Oalen  relating  to  tbe  pulse  (iW.  pp.  640, 641, 756). 
On  this  subject  Magnus  dittered  in  several  points 
Irom  Arcbigenes,  by  whom  some  of  his  opinions 
were  controverted.  (OaL  Ds  Ckaa.  Pais.  i.  4,  Tol. 
ix.  pp.  8, 18,  31,  Id.  Ds  D^.  Puis.  vol.  viiL  pp. 
ess,  640,  &c.) 

7.  Abti-l-Faraj  mentions  a  physician  of  this 
name,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ  1  but  the  Arabic  writers  are  so  incorrect  in 
Greek  history  and  Chronology,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  ha  is  speaking  of  one  of  (he  persons 
already  named.     (Hiil.  D^iati.  p.  llfi.) 

There  is  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology  an 
epigram  of  a  physician  of  this  name,  £u  t^v 
ElSra  raXiivQu  (Atilkol.  Plaaud.  §  270) ;  and 
also  one  by  Pallais,  Els  Kiyrae  'laTpoaoipaTriv 
(li.  281,  ed.  Taucbn).  [W.  A.  G.] 

MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.    [Abbobids.J 
MAGNUS  AUSCKNIUS.    [Ausonhjs.] 
MAGNUS  FELIX.    [Feux,  p.  144,  a.] 
MAGNUS,    FONTEIUS.      [Fontmus,    p. 
180,  h.] 

MAGO  {M[£y«p),  a  name  of  common  occurrence 
at  Cnrthi^;e.  Hence  the  same  difficulty  is  fomid 
as  with  most  other  Carthaginian  names  in  dis- 
criminatiEg  or  identifying  the  difierent  peraons  in- 
ddenlally  mentioned  who  bear  this  name, 

1.  A  Caithaginian  who,  according  to  Jaatin,  waa 
the  founder  of  themilitaiy  power  of  that  dty,  being 
the  fu^t  to  introduce  a  ref^ac  discipline  and  oi- 
ganisation  into  her  armies.  He  is  said  to  have 
himself  obtained  by  this  means  great  aaccesses ; 
aiid  still  ferther  advantages  were  reaped  by  his  two 
sons  Hasdrubal  and  I^mikar,  who  foUowed  in 
their  father's  footsteps.  (Justin,  xviii.  7,  xii.  1.) 
If  the  second  of  his  two  sons  bs  correctly  identified 
with  the  Hamilcar  that  waa  killed  at  Himera 
[Hamiuub,  No,  1],  we  may  conclude  that  Mago 
himself  mast  have  flourished  from  £50  to  500 
years  before  Christ  (See  Hearen,  Idem,  vbl.  iv. 
p.  .^37.) 

2.  Ckimniander  of  tbe  Cartb^nian  £eet  under 
Himiko  in  tlie  war  against  Dionysius,  n.  c  396. 
He  is  particularly  mentioned  aa  holding  that  post 
in  the  great  sea-tight  off  Catana,  when  he  toudly 
d     sted    he  fleet  of  (he  Syracusaus  under  Lep- 

a,  h  brother  of  Dionyaiua,  ainking  or  destroy- 
mit  bo  100  of  their  ships,  besides  capturing 
m  h  rs.     (Died.  liv.  59,  60.)     We  have  no 

rm  n  aa  to  the  part  he  bore  in  tbe  subsequent 
p  ra  against  Syracuse  itself;  but  after  the 

dis3  rou«  termination  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
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return    f  H  n  ice       Af  ca,  Mago  appears  to  have 
been    n        d  u   h    h    chief  command  in  Sicily, 
whe      be      dea    ured  by  measures  of  lenity  and 
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itabl  h  he  Car  hafe  n  an  power  in  the  island. 
In  393  ha  ad  need  against  Messana.  but  was 
Ma  k  d  and  d  f  ated  by  Dionyaina  near  Aba- 
caen  m,  wb  h  mpell  d  him  to  remain  quiet  for 
a  tune.  The  nest  year,  however,  having  received 
powerful  reinforcements  from  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
he  assembled  on  army  of  80,000  men,  with  which 
he  advanced  (hrongh  tbe  heart  of  Sicily  as  far  as 
the  liver  Chiysas,  but  was  there  met  by  Dioiiysiiis, 
who  having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyrls,  tyrant  of 
Agynnm,  succeeded  in  cut^g  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  this  means  reduced  them  tu  such  dis- 
tress, that  M^o  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 


,the, 
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if  Dionysius.  {Id.  liv.  90,  SB,  96.) 
After  uiis  Msgc  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  not  long  after  raised  (0  the  office  of  king  or 
Auflete,  a  dignity  which  he  held  in  B.  c.  383,  when 
the  ambition  and  intrignes  of  Dionysius  led  to  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  Carthage  and  Syra< 
case.  Mago  landed  hi  Sicily  with  a  lai^  army, 
and  afler  numerous  petty  combats,  a  pitched  battle 
at  length  took  pbice,  in  which,  after  a  severe  con- 
test, the  Cartliflginians  were  defeated,  and  Mago 
himself  slain.     (Died.  xr.  15.) 

3.  Commaiider  of  the  Cartha^nian  iseX  and 
army  in  Sicily  in  n.  c  344.  When  Timoleon  had 
made  himself  maalcr  of  tite  citadel  of  Syracuse, 
after  the  depailure  of  Dionyains,  Hicetaa,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  this  new 
and  formidable  rival,  called  in  the  assistan 
Mago,  who  appeared  before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet 
of  150  triremes,  and  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Ha 
did  not,  however,  accoDipUsh  anything  worthy  ol 
so  great  a  force  ;  not  only  were  both  he  and  Hicetaa 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  island 
citadel,  but  while  (hey  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Catana,  Neon,  the  Corinthian 
governor  of  Syracuse,  took  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  make  himself  master  of  Achradina. 
Jealousies  likewi^  arose  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  their  gyracusan  allies,  and  at  length  Mago, 
becoming  apprehensive  of  treacheiy,  suddenly  re- 
linquished the  enterprise,  and  on  the  approach  of 
Timoleon  at  the  head  of  a  very  inferior  foree,  sailed 
away  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  withdrew  to  Cto^ 
tha^.  Here  his  cowardly  conduct  excited  such 
indignation,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to 
avoid  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  crucify 
bis  lifeless  body.  (Plut.  Itmol.  17—22  ;  the  soma 
events  are  more  briefly  related  by  Diodorus,  ivi. 
69,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mago.) 

i.  Commander  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  which, 
according  to  Justin,  waa  despatched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romans  during  tbe  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ascnlum  (n.c 
279).  The  Koman  senate  having  declined  the 
profnred  aid,  Mago  sailed  away  to  the  south  of 
Italy,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Pyrrhus 
himself^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sound  (hat 
monarch  in  regard  to  his  views  on  Sicily.  (Justin, 
xviii.  2.)  It  was  probably  part  of  the  same  Seet 
which  we  find  mentioned  aa  besieging  Rheginm 
and  guarding  the  straits  of  Messana,  to  prevent 
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tlie  pitstage   ot'  Pyrchus.     (Diod.  Exc  Hoesdid. 
xsiL  9,  p.  49fi.) 

5.  Si>n  of  Hfunilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  the 
Sianoxa  Hai.nibaL  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brathece,  and  must  have  been  ^uile  ii  yoath 
when  he  Bccompanied  Hannibal  into  Italy,  b,  c 
2ia.  But  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  camps, 
under  the  eye  of  his  father  or  brother,  and  young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  given  proe&  not  only  of 
pei'sonat  courage^  but  of  skill  and  judgment  in  war, 
tullicient  to  juetify  Hannibal  in  entnistiiig  him 
wrth  serricea  of  the  moat  important  chaiaoter.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  he  ia  mentioned  is  the 
pussElgs  of  the  Po,  which  he  e^cted  successfully 
at  the  head  of  the  csvalry ;  according  to  CoeKua 
AntipaEer,  he  and  his  horsemea  crossed  the  river 
by  swm.ming.  (Liv.  xxi.  47.}  At  the  battle  ot 
the  Trabia  shortly  nfterwacds,  he  was  selected  by 
his  brother  to  command  the  body  of  chosen  troops 
placed  in  ambuscade  among  the  thicket^  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  by  his  well-timed  altaclt  on  the 
rear  of  the  Roman  army  contributed  mainly  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  (Poljb.  iii.  71,74  ;  Liv.  xxi. 
54,  55  i  Pcontin.  Slraleg.  iL  6.  }  2a)  We  next 
find  him  commanding  the  rear-guard  during  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  dan- 
gerous and  toilsome  march  through  the  marshes 
of  Etruria,  At  Cannae  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  command  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Carthaginian  army :  such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  Polybius  and  Livy :  Appian,  on  the  contrary, 
assigns  him  that  of  the  r^ht  wing :  in  either  case, 
it  is  clear  that  he  held  no  unimportant  post  on  that 
great  occasion.  (Poljh.  iii.  79,  114  ;  Liv.  niii,  2, 
46  ;  Appian.  AnM.  20.)  Aflcr  the  battle  he  was 
detaehed  by  Hannibal  with  a  considerable  force,  to 
complete  the  subj  ligation  of  Samiiium :  as  soon  as 
Jie  had  effected  this  he  marched  sonthwaids  into 
Bruttium,  and  afler  receiving  the  Eubuiieuon.  of 
many  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy,  crossed  over  in 
person  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce the  progress  and  victories  of  his  brother. 
The  tidings  naturally  produced  a  great  effect,  and, 
notwithstanding  tJie  opposition  of  Hanno,  the  Car- 
thaginian senate  came  to  the  resolution  of  Bending 
powerful  reinforcements  to  Hannibal  in  Italy.  A 
iorce  ot  12,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  with  twenty 
elephants  and  siity  ships,  was  accordingly  assem- 
bled, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mago,  but 
just  aa  he  was  about  to  sail  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  alarming  slate  of  the  Carthaginian  afihirs  in 
Spain,  which  induced  the  government  to  alter 
their  plan  of  operations,  and  Mago,  with  the  forces 
under  his  command,  waa  despatched  to  the  support 
of  his  brother  Hasdnibd  in  that  country,  B  a  215. 
(Liv.  Jtiiii.  1.  11,  13,  32 ;  Appian,  Hisp.  16  ; 
Zonar.  a.  2,  3.) 

Jt  is  hanily  necesaarj  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
part  borne  by  Mago  in  the  subsequent  operations 
in  Spain;  a  ^tch  of  which  ia  ^ven  under  Hab- 
DHunaL,  No.  e.  Wo  find  him  mentioned  as  co- 
. operating  in  the  Bi^  of  Hliturg^{B-c.  315),  in  Uie 
defeat  of  the  two  Scipiois  (a.  0.313),  and  on  several 
other occaMona.  (Liv.  Jtsiii.  49,iHtiv.  41,42,  mv, 
32,  39,  Kivi30;  Appian,flt5i.34.)  HiapoHtion 
during  these  campaigns  is  not  quite  dear,  but  it 
would  seem  that  Aough  frequently  acting  indepen- 
dently, he  was  slill  in  some  degree  subject  to  the 
superior  authority  of  his  brother,  as  well  as  of  Hm 
df  ubal,  the  son  of  Cisco :  perhaps  it  was  the  some- 
what ambiguous  character  of  their  rektiona  W 
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another  t!iat  led  to  the  disseusiuni  and  jealou^es 
among  the  three  geneiala,  ot  which  we  hear  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  disasters  ot  the 
Carthaginian  arms.  (Polyb.  x.  6.)  At  length,  in 
3(19,  it  was  determined  at  a  council  of  the  three 
generals,  held  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Baecula, 
that  while  Hasdrubal,  the  eon  of  Barea,  set  out  on 
his  adventurous  march  into  Italy,  Mago  and  the 
other  Hasdrubal  should  cany  on  tlie  war  in  Spain ; 
the  jormer  repuring  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Balearic  islands,  in  order  to  raise  fi'esh  levies  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  (Liv.  xivii.  20.)  The 
whole  of  the  following  year  is  a  blank,  so  tar  as 
the  Spanish  war  is  concerned  ;  but  in  207-  we  had 
M^o  in  Celtiberia  at  the  head  of  an  army  com- 
posed mainly  of  troops  levied  in  that  couatiV,  but 
to  which  Hanno,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Spain, 
had  lately  joined  his  new  army  of  Cartln^niaii 
and  African  troops.  Their  combined  forces  werei 
however,  attacked  by  M.  Silanua,  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Scipio,  and  totally  defeated ;  Hanno 
himself  waa  taken  prisoner,  while  Mago,  with  a 
tew  thousand  men,  effected  bis  escape,  and  joinad 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Cisco,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
Here  they  once  more  succeeded  in  asBembling  a 
numerous  army,  but  the  next  year  (b.  c.  208)  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  [Hasdrubal, 
p.  S5B]  crushed  for  ever  aU  hope  of  re-establiabmg 
the  Carthaginian  power  tu  Spain.  (Liv.  xjtviii.  1, 
2,  12—16 ;  Polyb.  id,  20—34  i  Appian,  i/fsp. 
SS- 27  i  Zonar.  ix.  8.)  After  thia  battle  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with 
the  troops  under  his  command ;  and  here  he  re- 
mained long  after  Hasdrubal  hod  departed  to 
A&ica,  still  kacpmg  his  eye  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  Romans,  and  not  without  hope  ot  recovering 
his  fooling  on  the  main  land  ;  for  which  purpose  ha 
was  continually  intriguing  with  the  Spanish  chiefs, 
and  even  it  is  said  fomenting  the  spirit  of  diGCon- 
tent  among  the  Roman  troops  thranselvea.  The 
formidable  insurrection  of  Indibilis  and  Mandonius, 
and  the  mutiny  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  army,  for 
a  time  gave  him  bopes  ot  once  more  restoring  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  that  country ;  but  i^  thesa 
attempts  proved  abortive.  His  lieutenant  Hanno 
was  defeated  hy  L.  Mardus,  and  Mago,  who  had 
himself  repaired  to  his  assistance  with  a  fleet  of 
slity  ships,  was  compelled  tu  return  to  Cades 
without  eifwting  anything.     At  length,  therefore, 

Carthage  in  Spain,  and  was  preparing  to  return  lo 
Africa,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  Car- 
thaginian senate  to  repair  with  such  a  fleet  and 
army  as  he  could  still  muster  to  Liguria,  and  thus 
tnmsfer  the  seat  of  war  once  more  into  Italy.  The 
command  waa  weU  suited  to  the  enlerprisiitg  cha- 
racter of  M^o  ;  but  before  he  finally  quitted  Spain 
he  waa  tempted  by  intelligence  of  the  defemcaless 
state  ot  New  Carthage  to  make  an  attempt  on  that 
city,  in  which  however  he  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Fofled  in  this  quarter,  he  returned 
to  Qades,  but  the  gates  ot  that  city  were  now  shul 
against  him,  an  inaidt  he  is  said  to  have  avenged 
by  putting  to  death  their  chief  loagistratee,  whom 
he  had  decoyed  into  his  power,  under  prelencs  of 
a  conference  ;  after  ^is  ha  repaired  to  the  Baleario 
Islands,  in  the  lesser  of  which  be  took  up  hii 
quarters  for  the  winter.  (Liv.  xiviii.  23^  SO^ 
SI,  38,  37;  Appian,  Hhp.  31,  33,  34,  37  i 
Zonar.  ix.  10.)  The  memory  of  his  sojourn 
:  there  is  still  preserved,  in  the  name  ,of  lb* 
3«1 
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caletnited  harbour  calied  Potlua  Magnnia,  or  Port 

MahoD. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  Bummer  Maga  landed  ia 
Liglma,  wliere  he  Burprised  the  town  of  Genoa. 
His  name  quickly  gathered  around  him  many  of 
the  Ligurian  and  Ganhah  tribes,  lunong  others  the 
Ingaunea,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  sptead  even 
to  the  Etruscans,  ao  that  the  Romana  were  obliged 
to  m^t^n  an  army  in  Etroria,  as  well  as  one  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  to  hold  him  in  check. 
Whether  these  forcea  proved  eufficient  effectually 
to  impede  his  operations,  or  that  hs  wasted  his 
time  in  hostilities  against  the  mountaia  tribes,  in 

perfect  accounts  of  his  proceedings  will  not  enahla 
us  ta  decide.  It  IS  certain  that,  though  repeatedly 
ui^ed  by  messages  from  Carthage  to  prosecute  the 

with  considerable  reinforcements,  he  did  not  eUcct 
anything  of  importance,  and  the  alarm  at  first 
BECited  at  Rome  by  his  arrival  in  Liguria  gradually 
died  away.  Meanwhile,  the  successes  of  Scipio  in 
Africa  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  concentrate 
all  their  ibrcea  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  and 
they  at  length  sent  meaaengers  to  recal  Mago  as 
well  as  bis  brother  Hannibal  from  Italy  s.  c  203. 
Just  belbre  these  ordera  arrived  Mago  had  at  length 
encountered  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  the  combined  forces 
of  the  ptaetDT  Qninctilius  Vama  and  the  proconeul 
M.  Comelins.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  in 
the  territory  of  the  Insubriana,  was  Hercely  con- 
tested, but  tertninaled  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  whom  5000  were  sliun.  Mago 
himself  was  severely  wounded,  but  efK^cted  his 
retreat  lo  the  seacoast  among  the  Ingaunea,  where 
he  received  the  pressing  summona  of  the  aenate  to 
Carthage.  He  inunedialely  embarked  his  troops, 
and  set  sail  with  them  in  persnn,  but  died  of  his 
wound  before  they  landed  in  Africa.  (Liv.  iiriii. 
^6,  xxix.  i,  5,  1 3,  36,  ixx.  18,  19  ;  Polyb.  F,-ag. 
Hist.  31  ;  Appian,  Ifisp.  37,  Asmb.  54,  Pun.  9, 
31.  32,Znnar.  ii.  11,13.)  Such  is  the  statement 
of  Llvy  and  all  our  other  authorities ;  but  Cornelius 
Nep OS,  on  the  contrary,  repreaenls  him  aa  not  only 
surviving  the  battle  of  Z^na,  but  as  remaining  at 
Carthage  after  the  banishment  of  Hannibal,  and 
subsequently  co-opeiating  with  hia  brother  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  (b.  c. 
193)  m  endeavouring  ta  Induce  the  Carthaginians 
to  jDin  ui  hostilities  against  Rome.  According  to 
the  EBme  author,  he  was  banished  from  Carthage 
on  this  account,  and  died  soon  after,  being  eilher 
shipwrecked  or  assasunated  by  his  slaves.  (Com. 
Nep.  Hanjl.  7,  8.)  It  seems  probable  that  the 
circumstances  here  related  refer  in  (act  to  some 
other  penon  of  the  name  of  Mago,  whom  Nepos 
has  confounded  with  the  brother  of  HannibaL 

6.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
whose  name  ia  appended  to  the  treaty  concluded 
by  that  general  with  Philip  V.,  kmg  of  Macedonia. 
(Polyb.  vii.  9.)  It  wonld  aeem  probable  that  he  is 
the  same  who  was  sent  immediately  altsrwards 
withBostar  and  Gisco  to  accompany  the  Macedonian 
BmbasEadotB  back  to  the  court  of  Philip,  and  obtain 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  that  momunh,  but 
-who  unfortunately  fell  inle  the  hands  of  the 
Jtomnna,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  ziiii.  31.)  Sohweighaeuser,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  bim  to  be  tiie  same  with  the  following. 

7.  Suraamed  the  Samnite  (J  SmpIt^s),  was  one 
of  the  chief  office:^  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  where  h; 
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co-operating  with  Hanno,  the  son  of  Borailcar,  m 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Thurii ;  and  not  long  after 
he  was  enabled  by  the  treachery  of  the  Lucaninn 
Flaviua  lo  lead  the  Roman  general  Tib.  Oracchua 
into  an  ambuscade  in  which  he  lost  hia  life.  [Fla- 
vius.  No.  2.]  Mago  immediately  sent  his  lifeless 
body,  together  with  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  to 
Hannibal.  {Liv.  iiv.  16,  16  ;  Diod.  Ere.  Fofos. 
xzvi,  p.  568  1  VaL  Max.  i,  6.  }  8.)  In  208  we 
tind  him  defying  the  city  of  Locri  against  the 
Roman  general  L.  Cinciua,  who  pressed  the  siege 
with  so  much  vigour  both  by  land  and  sea,  that 
Mago  could  with  difficulty  hold  out,  when  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  Hannibal  himself  compelled  the 
Tj ..  __:_^  j^g   gj^   ^jIj    precipitation 


(Liv. 


.  iv.  7. 


)  According  to  Polybius  (i».  25),  this  Mago 
had  been  the  companion  and  friend  ri  Hanniiial 
fium  his  earliest  youth ;  he  was  involved  by  the 
CaitbBginians  themselves  in  the  same  general 
charge  of  avarice  with  his  great  commander. 

S.  A  Carthaginian  of  noble  birth,  and  a  near 
relation  of  Hannibal,  taken  prisoner  in  Sardinia 
E.  ex  315.     (Liv.  iiiji.  41.) 

9.  An  officer  who  commanded  a  body  of  Car- 
thaginian cavalry  at  Capua  in  B.C.  212,  and  by  a 
sudden  sally  threw  the  Roman  anuy  imder  the  two 
conauls  App.  Claudius  and  Fulviua  into  confusion, 
and  occasioned  them  heavy  loss.  (Liv.  ajtv.  18.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  whom  we  find  shortly 
afterwards  commanding  a  body  of  horse  nnder 
Hannibal  himself,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  defeat  of  the  praetei  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea. 
(Id.  21.) 

1 0.  Commander  of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthago 
when  that  city  was  attacked  by  P.  Scjpio  in  B.C. 
209.  So  litthi  had  the  Carthaginian  generals 
thought  it  neccsBary  to  provide  for  the  defence  c^ 
thia  important  post,  that  Mago  had  only  lOOO 
r^hir  troopa  under  hia  orders  when  the  enemy 
appeared  befoR  the  walla.  He,  however,  armc-d 
about  2000  more  as  best  he  could,  and  seems  to 
have  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  able  and 
energetic  oiUceri  making  a  v^rous  sally  in  the 
first  instance,  and  repulsing  the  troops  of  Scipio  in 
their  first  assault.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in- 
effectiud:  the  Romans  scaled  the  walla  where  they 
had  been  supposed  lo  be  guarded  by  a  higoDn,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  tewn  ;  and  Mago, 
who  had  at  firat  retired  into  the  dfadel,  with  the 
intention  of  holding  out  there,  at  length  saw  that 
all  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  surrendered 
to  Scipio.  He  himself,  with  the  other  more  eminent 
of  the  Carthaginian  captiveB,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  i.  8,  12—15,  18,  !9  ; 
Liv.  ixvi.  44—46,  51 ;  Appian,  Hisp.  19—22.) 
Eatropius  (iii.  15)  and  Orosius  (iv.  IH)  have  con- 
founded  this  Mago  with  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

11.  An  otScer  of  cavalry  under  Hasdrubal,  son 
of  Gisco,  in  the  war  against  Scipio  and  Maainissa 
in  Africa,  e.c  204.     (Appian,  Pun.  15.) 

12.  One  of  the  Carthaguiian  ambassadors  sont 
to  Rome  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  third 
Punic  war  (b.  c  149),  to  avert  the  impending  hos- 
-*"■'--  by  offering  unqualified  submission.  (Polyb. 


ra.  1.) 

.3.  A  Carthaginian,  apparently  not  the  same  as 
preceding,  who,  on  the  return  of  the  embassy 
t  spoken  of,  addiesscd  the  CarthaginiFin  senate 


HAHARBAX. 

in  a  speech  nt.once  pruflent  and  manly.  (Polyb. 
xsivi.  3.)  He  is  Icimed  by  Polvbiua  the  Bi-nttian 
(li  B(i/ttioi),  from  whence  Reiske  interred  him  to 
1ie  the  same  with  the  lientenant  of  Hannibal 
(No.  7),  but  tiiis,  aa  Sehweighaeuaer  baa  otsened, 
is  impossible,  on  cbmnolngical  gi'ounda.  That 
author  suggesCS  that  he  may  be  the  son  of  the  one 
just  alluded  to,  and  may  have  derived  hia  smiiame 
fmm  the  serrices  of  Hia  father  in  Brutiium.  (Schw. 
ad  Pol;^  I.C,  and  Index  Histoneas,  p.  365,) 

14.  A  Carth^nian  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  agriculture  in  the  Pnnic  langnage, 
which  is  &equcnt]y  mentioned  by  Roman  astliora 
in  terms  of  the  highest  commendatian.  ite  is  even 
Btylod  by  Columella  the  father  of  agriculture— 
rmluathHis pares!  (DeRKi.  1.  §13).  Nothing 
is  Itiiown  of  the  period  at  which  he  Honrjabed,  oi: 
of  the  events  of  hia  life,  except  that  he  was  a  man 
of  distinction  in  his  native  country,  and  had  held 
important  military  commands.  (Colum.  xii.  4, 
g  2  [  Phn.  N.N.  xviiL  5.)  Heeren's  conjecture 
that  he  waa  the  same  ae  No.  1,  is  wholly  without 
foundation :  the  name  of  Mago  waa  evidently  too 
t   Carthago    to  a^rd    any  reswinnble 
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. ._ _      .  _      Hia  work  was  a  To- 

limiinous  xt    d    g  to  twenty-eight  books, 

and  comp  g  al  ra  hea  of  the  subject.  So 
grcal  wa     ta  re  at  Rome,  that  after 

the  desi  Cart    g      when   the  libraries 

which  h  d  fall  to  h  h  nds  of  the  Romans 
were  dis  tlh  ted  m  g  princes  of  Africa,  an 
exception  naa  made  in  faiout  of  the  vork  of  Mago, 
and  it  was  ordered  by  the  senate  that  it  should  be 
Ij-ariilated  into  Latin  by  competent  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  waa  D.  Silanus.  (PUn.  //.  N.  xviiL 
5;  Colura,  L  1.  ^  la)  It  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Greet,  though  with  eome  abridgment 
and  nltaration,  by  Casaius  Dionyaius  of  Utica,  and 
an  epitome  uf  it  in  the  same  huiguage,  brought  into 

phanea  of  Bithyiiia,  and  dedicated  to  king  Deio- 
tarus.  (Varro,  de  B.  R.  i.  1.  §10;  Colum,  i. 
I.  §  10.)  His  precepla  on  agricultural  matters 
are  continually  Cllsd  by  the  Roman  writers  on 
those  subjects,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pallsdins,  as 
well  as  by  Pliny :  his  work  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Cicero  {De  Oral.  i.  58)  in  terms  that  imply  its 
high  reputation  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the 
subject  on  which  it  treated.  It  is  said  to  have 
opened  with  the  very  sound  piece  of  advice  thai  if 
a  man  meant  to  settle  ui  the  country,  he  should 
begin  by  selling  kis  town  house.  (Colum.  i.  1.  g 
IBi  Plin.  H.N.  KviiL  7.)  All  tlie  passagee  in 
Roman  authors  in  which  the  work  of  ifago  ia 
cited  or  referred  to  are  collected  by  Ueercu. 
(Idem,  vol  iv.  p.  627,  &c.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

MAGUS  (Ma^oi),  one  of  the  followers  of  Siraua 
in  the  merry  and  licentious  songs,  the  poets  of 
which  were  called  iAopySot.     [Lysis.]        (P.  S.] 

MAHARBAL  (Kodf^as),  son  of  Himiico,  and 
one  of  the  most  dislingnishad  Carthaginian  officers 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  is  first  mentioned 
as  commanding  the  besieging  force  at  the  siege  of 
Saguntum,  during  the  absence  of  Hannibal,  when 
he  carried  on  his  operations  and  pressed  the  siege 
with  so  mack  vigour  that  neither  party,  says  Livy, 
felt  the  absence  of  the  general-in-chief.  (Liv,  iii. 
13.)     We  next  find  him  detached  with  a  body  of 
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mander  before  the  combat  on  the  Ticinus.  (Id.  zxL 
45.)  AfterthevictoryofThrasyniene(H.c.  217), 
he  was  sent  with  a  strong  fon»  of  cavalry  and 
Spanish  in&ntry  to  pnrsne  abodyof  6000  Romana 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  and  occupied  a 
strong  position  in  oue  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Finding  themselvca  surrounded,  they  were  induced 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  receiving  from  Mabar- 
bsl  a  promise  of  safet;?.  Hannibal  refused  to  lali^ 
the  capitulation,  alleging  that  Maharbal  had  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  i  but  ke  dismissed,  without 
ransom,  all  those  men  who  belonged  to  tlie  Italian 
allies,  and  only  retained  the  Romim  dtizens  aa 
prisoners  of  war.  {Polyb,  iii.  84,  86  ;  Liv.  xiii. 
6,  7  ;  Appian,  AnjtS>.  1 0.)  Shortly  after  Mahar- 
bal  had  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  fresh  blow  by 
intercepting  the  praetor  C.  Centinins,  who  was  on 
his  mai-ch  to  join  Flaminius  with  a  detachment  of 
4000  mm,  the  whole  of  which  were  either  cut  to 
pieces  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cactha^nians. 
(Polyb.  iii.  GS  j  Liv-ixii,  8;  Appian,.4Rmii  11.) 
He  is  again  mentioned  as  aent  with  the  Nnmidian 
cavalry  to  ravage  the  rich  Falemian  plains  ;  and 

liivy,  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  anny  at 
the  battle  c^  Cannae.  Appian,  on  the  conttan'i 
assigns  him  on  that  occasion  the  command  of  the 

at  all.    But,  -whatever  post  he  held,  ft  is 
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rival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  but  from  this  s 


day  ;  and  it  was  he  that,  immodiat 
victory,  arged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  wiin 
his  cavalry  upon  Rome  itself,  promising  him  that  if 
he  did  so,  within  fire  days  he  should  sup  in  the 
Capitol.  On  the  refusal  of  kis  commander.  Ma- 
harbal  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  victories,  bnt  not  how  10 
use  them  ;  a  sentiment  which  has  been  conhnned 
by  soma  of  the  beat  judges  in  the  art  of  war.  (Liv, 
ixii,13,46,  51  ;  Appian,  ^«B».  20,21  i  Fiorus, 
iL  S  ;  Zonar,  ii.  1  ;  Cato  ap.  Cell.  s.  24  ;  Plu- 
tarch, ^ibi.  17.  erroneously  assigns  this  advice  to  a 
Carthaginian  of  the  name  of  Barca-)  Kxcept  an 
incidental  notice  of  his  presence  at  the  siege  of 
Casilinum  (Liv.  niii.  )8),  Maharbal  from  this 
period  disappears  from  history,  A  person  of  that 
name  is  mentioned  by  Frontinus  {SIrateg.  ii,  5.  § 
12)  us  employed  by  the  Carthaginians  against 
some  African  tribes  that  had  rebelled,  bat  whether 
this  be  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, or  to  what  period  the  event  there  related  is 
referable,  we  have  no  means  of  judgmg.  [B.H.R] 

MAIA  (Mam  DcMoui!),  a  daughter  of  Alias 
and  Pleione  (whence  she  is  called  Atlantis  and 
Pleias),  waa  the  eldest  of  (he  Pleiades,  and  in  a 
grotto  of  mount  Cyllene  in  Artadia  she  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Hermes,  Areas,  the  son  of 
Zeus  by  Callisto,  was  given  to  her  to  be  reared, 
(Horn.  Od.  liv.  435,  Hgms.  ia  Merc  3 ;  Hes, 
Tieog.  938  ;  Apollod.  iil  10.  g  2,  8.  §  3  ;  Taelz. 
ad  Zyoopi,  219;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  10.  1,  2.  42, 
&c) 

Maia  is  also  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped 
at  Rome,  who  waa  also  called  Majesla,  She  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  wile  of  that  god,  though 
it  seems  for  no  other  reason  hntberanse  a  priest  of 
Vulcan  offered  a  sacrilice  to  her  on  the  first  of  May, 
while  in  the  popular  superstition  of  kiter  times  she 
was  identified  with  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atkis. 
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ll  is  moN  probable  that  Main,  was  on  ancient 
name  of  the  bona  dea,  who. was  atao  designated  b; 
the  names  of  Ops,  Fauns,  and  Falua.  (MMrob. 
Sat.  L  12;  Gelliua,  liii.  23;  Fest.  p.  134.  ed. 
MUllsr.)  [L.S.] 

MAIOR  (Matoy),  a  OreBk  sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, who  Uved  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
Gtinturj  ailer  Christ,  before  and  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  PhQippus.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Arabia, 
and  wrote  a  work,  irepl  irTdatais,  in  thirteen  books, 

(Said.  I.  r.  Matwp ;  Eudoc  p.  301} ;  SchoL  ad  Bei- 
OTflj;.  P.1S0.)  [L.  S.] 

MAJORIA'NUS,  JO'LIUS  VALE-RIUS, 
emperor  of  Rome  (a.  d.  457—461),  ascended  the 
thiona  andei  the  fbllowlng  circumatancaa.  Aflei 
the  death  of  Che  emperor  Avitua,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  western  empire  remained  in  '  ' 
of  Ricimer,  who  was  the  real  master  , 
and  would  have  assumed  the  imperial  title,  but  for 
the  certainty  that  bis  elevation  would  create  a  ter- 
rible commotion.  ForhewasaSuDvianbyorigin, 
and  there  was  a  decided  prejudice  among  the 
Romans  to  choose  a  barbarian  for  them  emperor. 
Rzcuner  conse^nently  gave  the  crown  to  Majori- 
onus,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo 
(a.  □.  4ST).  The  name  of  Majorian  appeal^  as 
early  as  438,  when  he  distii^uiahed  himself  in  the 
wac  against  the  Franks, .  and  ever  since  he  bad 
continued  to  serve  in  (he  field,  malting  himself 
known  at  once  for  his  military  skill  and  his  excel- 
lent character.  He  waa  descended  &om  a  family 
distinguished  in  the  army,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  best  men  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars ;  he  had  experienced  both  good  Girtune 
and  bad  fortune,  and  enjoyed  unbounded  populaiily 
with  the  troops.  Ricimer  thought  he  was  only  a 
general,  nnUt  for  administiative  business,  who, 
being  accustomed  to  obey  kim,  would  continue  so. 
,In  this  respect,  however,  Eicuner  waa  mistaken. 
As  soon  aa  Majorian  was  possessed  of  the  supreme 
title,  he  aimed  at  supreme  power  aleo.  His 
choice  of  his  principal  officers  did  great  credit  to 

private  secretary  Felrus,  Egidius  who  commanded 
in  Gaul,  Magnus,  praefectus  praetcrio  in  Gaul,  and 
others.  In  458  the  coast  of  Campania  was  infested 
by  the  Vandals,  who  held  the  sea  with  a  powerM 
fleet  i  hut  Majorian,  informed  of  their  designs,  had 
posted  his  troops  so  well,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Vandals  was  surprised  when  on  shore,  and 
totally  delealed.  The  only  means  to  stop  the  per 
petnal  mcursions  of  the  Vandals  was  to  atlaik  their 
kii^  Genaeric  in  Africa,  and  this  Majorian  resoKed 
to  do.  He  consequently  entered  Gaul  with  a  strong 
nrmy,and  succeeded  in  quelling  tlie  domestic  troubles 
by  which  that  province  was  agitated  through  the  in 
trigues  of  the  West  Gothic  king  Theodoric.     The 

.Roman  army  which  ho  was  leading  to  Africa  waa 
however,  anything  but  Roman,  being  mostly  com 
posed  of  barbarians,  such  as  Bastarnae,  Suevinns 
Huns,  Alani,  Rugii,  Bui^ndiana,  Goths,  and  b  a 
matiana  with  whom  he  passed  the  Alps  m  November 
458,  Majorian  firat  went  to  Lyon,  where  he  was 
complimeoKd  by  the  poet  Sidonhis  Apollioarls,  who 
there  wrote  his  panegyric  of  Majorian,  after  haying 
been  pardoned  by  hioi  for  his  participation  in  the 
previous  revolt.  From  Lynn  the  emperor  went  to 
Aries,  where  hs  stayed  the  whole  year  469,  having 
fined  upon  that  city  as  a  meeting-plate  for  those 

.  imuiense,  but  still  scattered  forces,  with  which  ho 
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intended  to  5nyade  Africa.     At  Aries  he  prevailed 
upon  Theodoric  to  dosist  from  further  attempts  at 

of 460  everything  waa  ready  for  setting  out  for 
Africa,  and  Majorian  crossed  the  Pyiei 
mtantion  being  to  join  '  ■  "  ■ 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  I 
Oenseric  made  ofiers  for  p  , 
rejected  by  the  emperor,  he  employed  intrigues, 
and  succeeded  in  bribing  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Roman  navy,  who  enabled  him  to 
surprise  the  fleet  at  Carthagena.  The  defeat  of  the 
Romans  was  complete,  the  whole  of  their  ships 
being  sunk,  burnt,  or  takem  The  traitors  were 
personal  snemles  of  Majorian,  who  looked  with 
jealousy  upon  his  rising  fortune.     The  loss  of  the 

he  remained  during  tlie  ensuing  winter ;  and  Oen- 
seric having  renewed,  his  of^re,  he  accepted  them, 
and  peace  waa  made  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
From  Gaul  Majorian  went  to  Italy,  where  his 

Ricimer,  jealous  of  the  rising  power  and  popularity 
of  a  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as  hla  tool,  formed 
a  scheme  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown-  While  Ma- 
jorian was  at  Tortona  in  Lombsrdy,  the  conspii'acy 
broke  out:  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  aur- 
innded  by  the  partizans  of  Rjcimer ;   and  tho 
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which 


IdatauB  plainly  says  tliat  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Ricuner,  who  now  placed  Severus  on  the 

We  cannot  finish  this  notice  without  calling  the 
student's  attention  to  the  laws  of  Majorian,  which 
ensure  him  an  honcuiable  rank  among  Roman 
legislators,  fie  put  an  end  lu  the  awful  fiscal 
oppression  in  the  provinces ;   he  re-invested  the 

he  stopped  the  dilapidation  of  the  splendid  monu- 

-      Rome  and  other  places,  which   venal 

lid  allow  an^  body  who  wanted  bnild 
ing  materutls  to  take  down,  if  money  was  paid 
"  the  penission  aid  he  made  several  other 
3  and  useful  laws  and  regulations,  which  are 
Jimed  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (bidon. 
Apoll  Pamgp-  jtfiyor  EpiiL  i  I ,  Procop  Vand 
1  7  B  Ureg  luron  n.  7  PnscuB  in  Ikcerpf 
Legat  p  42  Evagr  H  h.  w  1  sub  fin  Ida- 
tiua,  tinw       MirceUin.  Cbroa)  [W  P] 


MALACON(Mci\oK»^)  a  nat  leof  Hecade  i, 
the  Euiine,  in  the  service  of  beleucus,  who  slew 
/siraachuB  with  a  javelin  at  the  battle  of  Coni- 
pedion,B.c.  38L  (Memnon,  c,  8.)  (E,  H.  B.] 
HALACUS  (HoAiuciis),  a  Greek  histoiioa 
"iter,  the  anthor  of  a  wo^  entitled  ii^imv'&poi, 
"'    ■       inledbyAthenaeus(vi.p.  267).    It  has 
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MALCHUS.  - 
with  ApoIloniiiA  of  Alabando,  who  was  snrDiuiie' 
J  Ma^anis.     [Apoilonius.]  (C.  P.  M.] 

MALALAS.     [Malklas.] 

MALAS,  at  Cliios,  a  aoulptor,  mentioned  ty 
PUtiy  (ff.  N.  ITXVL  5.  b.  4)  aa  having  lived  before 
DJpoenus  and  ScjUia.  He  wag  the  giand&ther  of 
Antherinue,  and  must  therelbce  have  flourialied 
about  the  35th  or  40th  Olympiad.  [P.  S.l 

MALCHU8  or  MALICHUS  (MdXxoi,  WKt. 
Xos),  hiatarical.  This  name  is  in  fast  a  mere  title  and 
signifies  "  a  king."  (Geaeniua,  Lnig.  Phom.  JWwi. 
p.  403  ;  and  Kuiler,  ad  Snid.  j.  o.  IIop^pioi.) 

1.  A  Carthaginian  leader  who,  according  to 
Jusiin,  was  one  of  the  iirst  that  ejilended  the 
power  and  dominion  of  his  country,  first,  by  sue. 
cesaful  wara  against  the  African  tril>ea,  and  aflcr- 
wardH  by  the  subjuga^on  of  great  part  of  Sicily. 
But,  having  anbaeqnently  crossed  into  Sardiniii,  he 
was  deleatcd  in  a  great  battle  ;  on  account  of 
which  dUa£ter  he  was  disgraced  and  banished  by 
his  countrymen.  In  revenge  for  this  he  led  his 
army  to  Carthage  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Hia 
son  Carthalo  was  in  vain  sent  to  intercede  with 
him  ;  he  was  crudfied  by  order  of  Malchoa  bim- 
self  within  sight  of  the  walls.  Yet,  having  at 
length  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  he  was 
content  with  putting  to  death  ten  of  the  primapal 
senators,  and  left  the  rest  in  poasession  of  the 
ihief  power,  of  whicli  thoj  soon  after  avMled 
thrmselves  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  condemn  him 
to  death.  (Justin,  iviii.  1.)  Orosina,  who  has 
merely  abridged  the  narrative  of  Justin,  adds  that 
llicse  eyents  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Cjms 
the  Great  (Oros.  iv.  6),  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  statement  of  Jnstin,  that  Alal- 
chua  was  followed  in  the  command  by  Mago. 
{Mago,  No.  1.]  The  chronology  of  these  events 
is  in  faBt  extremely  uncertain. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  that  Cassins  Longinus  was  in  Syria,  B.  c. 
4,t.  Ho  had  ^led  in  payment  of  the  tribute 
which  he  was  appointed  to  collect,  on  which  ac- 
count Cassiua  waa  about  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
he  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  intercession 
of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipaler.  But,  tiir  &om  being 
grateful  to  Anlipater  Br  the  service  thus  rendered 
him,  Malichua  began  to  form  designs  i^ainst  hia 

[loiEou.  Herod,  the  aDu  of  Antipater,  for  a  time 
dissembled  his  desire  of  vengeance,  and  pretended 
10  be  reconciled  to  Malichus,  who  obtained  a  high 
place  in  the  fevour  of  Hyrcanus ;  but  he  soon 
took  an  opportunity  to  have  him  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  soldiers.  (Joseph,  AsL  xlv.  1 1.  { j  3—6, 
B.J.i.  11.  }}2— e.) 

3.  King  of  Arabia  Petraea  (probably  the  same 
wh        m  d  by  H  B  Alex  1,  as  aend- 

g  an  li  y  f  re  f  airy  Ifl  Caeaar  in 
I^  ■pt  and  t  rm  d  by  h  m  k  g  f  the  Na- 
J    h  ea    )  t  mp  n  y  witl)    Herod   the 

t  t,  wh  il  d  to  hlDl  t  fug  hen  he  was 
d  f  J  m    1        by  A     go         and  the 

P  rthia  B,  40      B      M  1  h        h  ugh  bound 

I     many    bl  gat        t    H    od  and  h     father  An- 

pate  ,  refu  ed  t  retejv  him  hi  advcraity, 
and  forbade  him  to  enter  hia  territories.  At  a 
subsequent  period  {b.  c  32)  hostilities  arose  be- 
tween Malchua  and  Herod,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  former  to  pay  the  appointed  tribute 
to  Cleopatra,  which  Herod  was  charged  by  Antony 
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Jiearly  two  years  with  various  changes  of  fortune, 
but  aeems  to  have  been  terminated  by  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Arabioji  monarch.  We  however 
again  hear  of  Malchua,  at  a  subaequent  period,  Si 
fomenting  the  intrigues  of  Alexandra  and  Hyrca- 
nus against  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant  liv.  U.  %%l  • 
2.  IV.  4.  IS  2,  4,  6,  6.  §  2,  B.  J.  i.  J4,  §g  1,  3, 
19.)  [G.H.B.] 

MALCHUS  (MiiAxoj).  litermy.  1.0fB\-KAN- 
TTOM.     [No.  4.] 

2.  or  MjBONii.     [No.  3.] 

3.  MoNACHus,  the  Monk,  author  of  a  curiom 
autobiography,  dictated  by  him  in  his  extreme  old 
age  to  Jerome,  then  a  young  man  residing  at 
Maronia,  a  hamlet  about  thirty  miles  from  Anlioch, 
(Hieronym.  Vila  Malchi,  Opera,  vol.  ii.  col.  41, 
&c.  ed.  VallBisii.) 

4.  Of  PuiLADELPiiiA.  Among  the  writers  from 
whom  the  'EttAo-ynl  mpl  irpfffSeiui',  Enxrpla  da 

Polphyroeenitus,  are  taken,  was  Mnlchus  the  so- 
phist {viiKx"!  trocfuoTTf').  According  to  Suidas 
id  BudoeJa  (t  v.  'SId\xos)  Malchus  was  a  By- 
ntine  ;  but  the  statement  of  Photiua  that  he  waa 
native  of  Philadelphia,  is  preferable  ;  and  bis 
Syriac  name  makes  it  probable  that  Philadelphia 
-vaa  the  city  so  called  (the  ancient  Babbah)  in  the 
:ountry  of  Ammonitis,  east  of  the  Jordan.  Mat 
:hua  probably  Ibllowed  his  profeasion  of  rhetorician 
ii:  sophist  at  Constantinople,  and  tlie  statement 
hat  he  was  a  native  of  that  city  may  have  arisen 
rom  that  circumatance.  According  to  Suidaa  and 
Eudocia,  he  wrote  a  history  extending  from  thti 
reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Anastasius  ;  but 
the  work  in  seven  books,  of  which  Photiua  has  given 
Kount  (BiM.  cod.  78),  and  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  BufnvTnIiKi,  comprehended  only  ths 
^riod  from  the  iinal  sickness  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror Leo  I.  (a.  n.  473  or  474),  to  the  death  of 
Nepos,  emperor  of  the  West  (a.  d.  480).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  was  an  extract  from  the 
work  mentioned  by  Suidas,  or  a  mutilated  copy : 
that  it  was  incomplete  is  attested  by  Photius  him- 
self, who  saya  tiiat  the  commencement  of  the  first 
of  the  seven  booka  abowed  that  the  author  had 
already  written  some  previous  portions,  and  that 
the  close  of  the  seventh  boott  showed  his  intention 
if  carrying  il  fotlher,  if  hia  life  was  spared.  Some 

Exeerpl.  de  Leffal,),  have  thonght  that  the  history 

of  Malchus  began  with  Leo's  sickness,  and  that  be 

Jie  continuator  of  Pciacue,  whose  history  i^ 

aedto  have  left  off  at  that  point.     Niobuhr 

(De  HistoriciSi  ^c,  prefixed  to  the  Bonn  edition  oi* 

the  Emerjila)  supposed  that  this  coinddence  aroia 

'  im  Photiua  having  mat  with  a  portion  only  of 

i  work  of  Malchus,  which  bad  been  inserted  ^ 

ne  historical  Caiesa  after  the  work  of  FriacTIS  | 

that  the  history  of  the  antecedent  period  had 

been  given  by  Malchus  in  another  work.  As,  how- 

Suidaa  and  Eudocia  apeak  of  the  history  in 

'hole   extent,   aa  one  work,  we  are  lather 

,    icd  to  think  it  was  published  in  successiva 

parts,  as  the  author  was  able  to  tiniah  it  (a  au^ 

"■'on  which  beat  coincides  with  the  notice  in 

the  longer  duration  of  the  author'a  life)  ;  and  that 
Photius  had  met  with  only  one  part.  Fhotlus 
praises  the  style  of  Malchua  aa  a  perfect  model  of 
ical  composition  ;  pure,  free  from  redundancy 
onsisting  of  weli-selccted  words  and  phrases. 
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He  notices  also  liia  emiaence  as  a  rlietoiidaD,  and 
eayi  that  he  wan  favoumbla  to  Chiistianit;  ;  a 
etntement  which  has  been  thought,  but  we  do  lint 
Bee  wh/,  inconaiatent  with  the  piaises  he  has  be- 
etowed  on  the  heathen  philosopher  and  diviner. 
Pamprepias  [ItLUsJ,  The  works  of  Malchus  acB 
Jflat,  except  the  portions  conUuned  in  the  ^Buxetjytt 
of  Conslantine  [Constantinus  VII.],  and  some 
exbactB  in  SuKlas,  which  are  collecled  and  Eub- 
joined  to  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  E^cefpkt,  (Fho- 
tills,  SuidaB,  Eiidocia,  U.  cc ;  Vossius,  De  Hist. 
Grams,  H  21  ;  Cave,  t/iat.  IMU  ad  ann.  J96  ; 
FabricSiW.  Gra«t.\rol.Yii.  p.640;  Niebuhr,  i.o.) 

5.  SoFHiSTi,  the  SopuiST.  [No.  4,] 
<  6.  Of  TVBX.  Mitlchus  was  the  HeUenized 
fbrni  of  the  original  SjTiac  name  of  the  philoBophet 
Porphyry.  [PORPHVRma.]  The  Sjriac  name 
MalchuB  signihea  "king;"  and  the  Greek  Por- 
phyrius,  nopipiJ(iio!,  was  perhaps  deagoed  to  be  its 
eqiiiTaleut  [J.  CM.] 

MALCHU3  CLEODEMUS.  [Clkodbmus.] 
MALBATES  (MoAtiiTijs),  a  snraame  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  cape  Malaa,  in  the  south  of  Laeoiiia. 


,t  Cjnort 
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i.  12.  g  7,  ii.  27, 
[1..S.] 

MA'LELAS,  or  MALALAS,  lOANNES 
('louin^i  o  KoMKh  or  MnAiiXit),  a  native  of  An- 
Ucch,  and  a  Byzantine  historian.  According  to 
Body  he  lived  in  the  ninth  century  ;  but  it  is  more 
piobable  that  he  lived  shortly  after  Justinian  the 
Gi'eat,  as  Gibbnn  very  poMtlvely  asaerta  (DeelinB 
aad  Fall,  ToL  vii.  p.  61,  not  1,  ed.  1815,  Bvo.). 
ThoBe,  however,.who  pretend  that  he  could  not  have 
lived  after  Mohammed,  simply  becanae  his  name 
in  Syriac,  ("  Maialas,")  means  "  an  orator,"  the 
Syrian    language  being   soon  superseded  by  the 

the  Syiiac  was  no  mrire  the  work  of  a  century  than 
of  8  day.     It  is  unknown  who  Mall 


the  worid,  with  special  regard  to  Raman,  Greek, 
and  especially  Byzantine  history.  It  originally 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  worM,  but  the  com- 
mencement is  lost,  and  the  extant  portion  begins 
with  the  death  of  Vulcanus  and  the  accession  of 
Ilia  eon  Sol,  and  tinishes  abniptiy  with  the  eipe- 
-dition  of  Marcianns,  the  nephew  of  Justinian  the 
Great,  against  the  Cutzinae  in  Africa.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  end  is  lost.     This  history 

for  the  history  of  Justinian  and  bjs  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  earlier  emperors  are  treated  very 
briefly  ;  eight  lines  seemed  sufHcient  to  the  author 
foe  the  reign  of  Arcadiiia.  The  Eastern  empernrs 
have  more  space  allotted  to  them  than  the  Western. 
The  style  is  barbatons,  except  where  the  author 
copies  other  hiatoriana  who  wrote  well:  tiie  Chro- 
nicon  Pascale  and  Cedrenns  are  extracted  to  a 
large  extent.  Edmund  (^hilmead  of  Oxford  pre- 
pared the  Kditio  Princeps,  from  a  Bodleian  MS., 
but  he  died  before  he  accomplished  his  task,  and 
the  work  was  published  by  Humphrey  Hody,  Ox. 
1691,  8vo.  That  MS.  does  not  contain  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  work,  but  Chilmead  thought  that 
Ceorgius  Hamartolua  had  copied  thia  portion  of  the 
history  of  Malelas,  and  conaequentiy  supplied  the 
defect  from  tiie  dry  account  of  Hamartolus.  The 
whole  work  was  divided  by  Chilmead  into  18 
books,  the  lirst  of  which,  as  well  as  the  beginning 


MALLEOLUS. 

o  Hamartolus.    Hody  added 


ce  reprint  of 


of  the  aecQ 

very  valuable  prolegomena.  The  Ven 
the  Oxford  edition  (1733,  fol.)  b  qi 
The  Bonn  edition  by  L.  Dindorf,  1831,  tivo.,  is 
a  very  earefiil  and  revised  reprint  of  the  Oxford 
edition,  which  contains  a  oonsiderable  namber  of 
small  omissions,  misprints,  and  other  trilling  de- 
fects, though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  good  one. 
Dindorf  thought  that  the  account  of  Hamartolus 
was  not  identical  with  that  of  Malelas,  and  conse- 
quently published  it  separately,  imdec  the  title 
"Anonymi  Chronologica  ;"  he  might  as  well  have 
put  the  name  of  Hamartolus  on  the  title.  A  very 
good  account  of  Malelas  is  given  hy  Bentiey  m 
his  "Epistola  ad  Joannem  Milliinn,"  on  Malelas 
and  other  contemporary  writers,  which  is  given  in 
the  Oxford  and  Bonn  editions.  (Fabric.  JBSil. 
Graec  vol.  vii,  p.  446,  &o.  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lil.  p. 
568  ;  Hambergor,  NatJtriOieifmm  Gdehiai  Mas- 
nmi.)  [W.P.] 

MA'LEUS  (miKias),  a  son  of  Heiacles  by 
Omphale,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
tnimpet.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  iviii.  219  ;  Stat. 
TBet.  iv.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'LIADES  (Mo^JiISes  yln^'),  nymphs  who 
were  worshipped  as  the  piDtactors  of  flocks  and  of 
fruittrees.  They  are  also  called  MijAJBti  or  'S.vi- 
HijAiJej.  (Theocrit;  L  22,  with  Valck.  note,  liii; 
46  ;  EustAth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1963.)  The  same  name 
is  also  given  to  the  nymphs  of  the  district  of  tha 
Malians  on  tiie  river  Spercheius.  (Soph.  Fliloel. 
726.)  [L.  S.] 

MALLEOLUS,  PUBLI'CIUS.  1.  M.  Pun- 
wcrusL.  r.  L.  n.  Malleolub,  consul  b.o.  232 
with  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus,  was  sent  with  his  col- 
league  against  the  Sai^inians.  (Zonar.  viii.  p.  401, 
c.)  It  was  this  M.  Publiciua  and  his  brother 
L.  PubhciuB  who  built  in  their  aedileship  the 
temple  of  Flora,  instituted  the  Florates  Ltidi,  and 
also  built  the  beanbful  elivtis  {Ptiblicivs  Clvnas) 
which  led  up  the  Aventine.  They  executed  these 
works  with  the  money  obtjuned  &om  the  fine» 
which  were  exacted  Irom  the  persons  who  had 
violated  the  agrarian  laws.  Varro  and  Ovid  call 
them  plebeian,  but  Festns  cumle  aediles.  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  49;  Festua,  p.  238,  ed.  MUUer ;  Ov. 
Fast.  V.  27a,  &c. ;  Va^r^  Z.  i.  v.  1 68,  ed.  Miiller.) 
Their  aedileship  must  have  fallen  in  D.  C.  340,  aa 
we  learn  irom  Velteius  Paieiculus  (i.  14)  that  the 
Florales  Ludi  were  instituted  in  that  year.  (Com- 
pare Pighius,  Amal.  vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

3.  L.  PiiBLiciuB  L.  F.  L.  H.  Malleolus, 
aedilewith  his  brother  in  B,  o.  240,  be  is  mentioned 
above.  We  may  conclude,  from  his  praenomen 
being  the  same  as  tliat  of  their  fether,  that  he  wae 
the  elder  brother. 

3.  FuBLiciufi  Malleolus  killed  his  mother, 
and  was  in  conee^aenee  sewn  up  in  n  sack,  and 
cast  into  the  sea.  This  occurred  in  E.  c.  101,  and 
is  mentioned  as  tiie  first  instance  of  thia  crime 
which  had  occurred  among  the  Romana.  (Oros.  v. 
le  ;  Liv.  E^U  68  i  Cit  ad  Herem.  i.  13.) 

1.  C.  (PuBLictus)  Malleolus,  quaestor  to 
Cu.  Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  b.o.  30,  died  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Verres, 
who  also  became  the  tutor  of  his  som  Mnlleolus 
had  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  province  by  plun- 
dering the  provincials,  but,  according  to  the  stat^ 
ment  of  Cicero,  Verres  took  good  care  to  apply  the 
grestet  pait  of  it  lo  his  own  use.  Cicero  further 
ssys,  that  Malleolus  wae  killed  (omssas)  by  Verres, 
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MALUGINENSIS. 
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MAMAEA. 

lagistec  equitum  P.  Com 


MA'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Thia  name  ia 
freqnently  confounded  with  tliat  of  MaaUua  f  and 
La  almost  every  passage  where  Ma£li<is  occiira  gome 
anthoriciaa  read  Mmdins.  It  appears,  botvever, 
from  ancient  inscriptiona  and  the  beat  mannaeripla, 
that  Malliua  is  the  correct  reading  in  certain  cases ; 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  name, 
wliich  -ma  one  of  no  celebrity,  should  be  altered 
into  the  weltknown  one  of  Manliua.  The  only 
pej^aon  in  tbia  gens  who  ohtjuned  any  of  the  higher 
otficea  of  the  slate  was  Cn.  Mallius  Ma:iiniue,  who 
was  consul  B.  c.  105.     [MasimUb.] 

C.  MA'LLIUS,  one  of  Catiline's  eonspiratoca, 
was  stationed  by  the  chief  at  Faesulae  in  Etruiia, 
where  he  was  commisBioned  to  collect  an  army  and 
prepare  all  military  storea.  He  had  aerred  nnder 
Sulla  as  a  centurion,  and  possessed  great  mililoiy 
expeiience  and  reputation.  In  the  battle  against 
Cicero's  colleague,  Antoniua,  iu  which  Catiline  fell, 
Mallius  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  was  killed 
in  the  conflict.  (Sail-  Cat.  24,  27— SO,  32,  33, 
36,  59,  60  ;  Cic  in  Ctit.  L  3,  9, 13,  iL  6,  9  I  Dion 
Cass,  xilvii.  30.) 

MA'LLIUS  THEODOTIUS.    [TaBononifs.] 

MALUGINENSIS,  a  colchtated  patrician  fo- 
niily  of  the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic  Tt  disappears  from  history  even  before 
the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars.  This  liunily  seems 
to  have  been  originally  the  same  aa  that  of  Coasna, 
since  we  find  at  Drat  both  aumames  united.  [See 
No.  I.]  Afterwards,  however,  the  Cossi  and  Ma- 
liiglnenses  became  two  separate  families.  [Cossus.] 

1.  Seb.  CoaNELJus  P.  F.  Cossus  MaLuoi- 
NENsiS,  consul  B.  c  485  with  Q.  Fabiua  Vihnlanua, 
in  whidi  year  Sp.  Caaaius  was  condemned.  Ma- 
luginenses  carried  on  war  against  the  Veientes  with 
suceess.     (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viiL  77,  83.) 

%  L.  CORNEI,ruB  Ssa.  F.  P.  H.  MaI,UG[NEN!II3, 

consul  B.  c.  459  with  Q.  Fabiua  Vibnlanua.  The 
consuls  of  this  year  carried  on  war  against  (he 
Volsci  and  the  Aequi  with  great  glory  and  success. 
According  to  some  accounts  MEtlugineneia  took 
Antimn,  and  we  Icam  &om  the  triumphal  Fasti 
that  he  obtained  a  triumph  lor  his  victory  over  the 
AntUtes.  <Liv.  iii.  23—24  ;  Dionya.  s.  20,  21  ; 
Siod.  xi.  Be.)  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
defenders  in  the  senate  of  the  second  decemviiate 
in  B.C.  449,  because  his  brother  Marcus  was  one 
of  the  number  (Liv.  iiL  40  ;  Dionya,  xi.  15);  hot 
if  we  can  rety  upon  the  Fasti,  in  which  Menus  is 
called  L.  r.  Sbb.  n.,  ve  must  nndeiBtand  /rata- 
and  dbtXpii  to  mean  iirst  consiu,  and  not  brother. 

'i.  M.  CORNGLtUB  L.  F.  &BR.  N.  MALUGINEN- 
SIS, a  member  of  the  second  decemvirate.  [See 
No.  2.]  (LiT.iii.  35,40,11;  Dionys.  it.  5B,  li. 
16,  33.) 

.  4.  M.  CoBNBLJUB  M.  F.  MALiraiNE\sis,  conanl 
B.  a  436  with  L.  Papirius  Crasaus.  (Liv.  iv.  21 ; 
Died.  lii.  i6.) 

b.  P.  Cohnblius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Malugingnsis, 
one  of  the  consular  tribunes,  h.c.  404.  (Liv.  iv. 
61;  Diod-xiv.  19.) 

6.    P.  COFIHELIUR  P.  F.    M.  N.   MaLUOINBNBJS, 

consular  Wibuno  in  B.  o,  397  (Liv,  y.  16  ;  Died, 
jiv.  35),  and  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  M. 
Furius  6imi11na  in  b.c.  3S6.  At  least  the  Fasti 
Capitohni  name  Miduginmsti  as  the  magister  equi- 
tum in  this  year  ;  but  Livy  (v.  19)  and  Platatch 


prsenomen  is  Servius,  hot  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS,  of  Livy  he  ia  called  Publius. 

7.  P.  CuRNELiua  Maluginbnbis  Cossus,  con- 
sular tribune  a  c.  395,  and  consul  B.  c  393  with 
L.  Valerias  Politns.     [Cossua,  No.  9.] 

8.  M.  COBNBLIUB  P.  P.  P.  N.  MALVOtNBNHIB, 
was  elected  censor  in  B.  c.  393,  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  Julius  JuluB,  who  had  died  in  his  year  of 
office  ;  but  as  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  in  this 
lustrum,  this  practice  was  considered  of  ill  omen, 

one  who  had  died  in  his  year  of  ofiice.  ( Liv.  v. 
31,  ii.  34.) 

9.  Ssa.  Cornelius  P.  F.  M.  N.  MaeuoINSn- 

B.  c  38e,  the  second  time  in  B.  c  384,  the  third 
time  in  n.  c.  SES,  the  four^i  tune  in  B.  c.  380,  the 
fifth  time  in  b.  c.  376  (Livy  does  not  mention  ths 
consnlar  tribunes  of  this  year,  see  Died.  xv.  71, 
and  Ammipn.  Notts.),  the  sixth  timeinRc370, 
and  a  seventh  time  in  B.  a.  368.  (Lir.  vi.  6,  18, 
22,  27,  36,  3B,) 

10.  M.  CuBNBLitTS  Malugtnsnstb,  cousuhir 
tiibune  in  b.  c.  369,  and  again  in  b.  c  367.  (Liv. 
vi.  36,  43.) 

11.  SbB.    CORNJBLItIS   SeR.  P.    M.  K.    MalUOI- 

NKNSis,  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  F.  Quinc- 


Gauls. 
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9.)      [CaPITOIINUS,  QUINCTIDS^ 

No.  7.] 

MALUS  (MtUoj),  a  son  of  Amphictyon  or  of 
Amyrua,  said  to  have  given  the  rmme  to  the  town  of 
Maheus.  (Steph.  Bya.  i.  v.  MitA.nls.)       [L,  S.] 

MAMAEA,  JU'LIA,  the  daughter  of  Jnlia 
Maesa,  the  niece  of  Septlmius  Severus,  the  first 
cousin  of  Caiacalla,  the  aunt  of  Elegabalus,  the 
wife  of  Gessius  Marcianus,  the  mother  of  Alexi 
ander  Severus,  [See  genealogical  table  prefixed  to 
Cabacalla.]  She  was  a  native  of  Emeaa  in 
Syria,  and  seems,  after  the  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus,  lo  have  lived  at   Home,  under  the  pro- 

204,  otherwise  the  report,  which  atone  lime  gained 
general  credit,  that  Alexander  as  well  as  EIngahalns 
was  in  reality  the  son  of  Caracalla,  could  never 
have  been  circulated.  We  know  nothing  of  her 
subsequent  history,  until  the  period  when  ahe 
accompanied  Elagabalus  to  Boine.  Prom  that 
time  ^rward  she  became  remarkable  on  account  of 
tha  diligence  with  which  ahe  protected  the  person 
of  her  son  Irom  the  treachery  of  hia  cousin,  and  the 
exemplary  seal  with  which  she  guarded  the  parity 
of  hia  mind  in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot-bed  of  vice 
and  debauchery.  The  high  principles  which  she 
instilled  were  fiilly  developed  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  and  proved  a  bloasing  to  mankind 
dining  his  short  reign.  But  (he  character  of 
Mamaca  was  not  without  serious  defects.  Extreme 
pride,  and  a  jealonsy  of  power  which  coidd  brook 
ru>  rival,  led  her  to  treat  with  great  harshness  and 
indignity  one,  at  leasts  of  her  daiightera- in-law. 
Her  counsels,  swayed  by  an  inordinate  desire  to 
accumulate  money,  induced  Severus  to  adopt  s, 
system  of  ill-judged  parairaony  towards  his  soldiers, 
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ftlrt  MAMERCINtJS. 

nnd  ihns  gnro  rise  to  tlie  mntiny  which  proved 
fiital  both  to  herself  and  to  her  cor,  who  is  said 
to  liavfi  upbraided  her  with  \ia  djuig  treatb  as 
tlie  cause  of  his  destnietion.  Their  death  took 
place  in  Gaul,  esily  in  the  year  A.o.235.  (Foe 
aulhorities,  sue  C^kxhalla  ;  Elahabaius  ; 
SBVSRua.)  [W.  R.] 


MAMERCINUS. 
warmlj  anppnrted  the  ogmriaB  law ;  in  each  yeat 
it  wnt  no  doubt  the  execation  of  the  Cassiau  taw 
which  he  eiideavonred  to  carry  !nlo  effect.  In  this 
year  he  was  to  some  extent  siicceesfid.  Without 
disturbmi;  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  some 
land  which  had  been  taken  from  tho  Volsci  in  the 
preceding  year  was  sesigned  to  the  pleba,  and  a 
colony  sent  to  Antium.  Mamercus  carried  on  war 
agdnst  the  SabinsB  Hgain  in  this  year.  (Lit.  iii. 
1 ;  Dionys.  ix.  59  ;  Diod.  li.  74  ;  comp.  Kiebulir, 
Hid.  of  Rome,  vol  ii.  pp.  229,  230,) 

3.  Mau.  Aemiliub  M.  t.  Mauekcjnub,  con- 
sular  tribune  in  B.C.  438.     (Liv.  iy.  16  ;  Diod. 
!,  437  he  was  nominated  dictator. 


Fidenates,  1 
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MAMERCI'NUS  or  MAMERCUS,  the  moat 
nniuent  family  of  the  patrician  Aemilia  Gens,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Roman 
fiunilies  in  Ilia  early  Bgea  of  the  republic  The 
family  professed  to  derive  its  name  from  Mamercns 
in  the  Feign  of  Noma,  to  whom  indeed  all  the 
Aemilii  traced  their  origin.  [MaheuCUs;  AbmiliA 
Genu.]  This  femily,  hke  many  of  the  other  dis- 
tii^uUhed  Runiliea  in  early  Roman  history,  dis- 
appeara  about  the  Ume  of  the  Samnite  wars.  The 
nama  Mamercna  woa  very  early  used  as  a  pnie- 
nomen  in  the  Aemilia  gens,  and  continned  to  be  so 
employed,  especially  by  the  Aemilii  Lepidi,  long 
after  ^e  &mily  of  this  name  had  become  extinct. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  that  Cosaus,  which  was 
originaUy  a  faraily-nama  of  the  ComeJii,  waa  re- 
vived as  a  piaeSomen  by  the  Cocnelii  Lentali, 
nftec  the  family  of  the  Cossi  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
[Cosfiua.] 

1.  L.  AsiuiLius  Mau,  f.  Mahercus,  consul 
for  the  first  time  in  B.  c.  484  with  K.  Fabius 
ViBUiANiis,  conquered  the  Volsci  and  Ae^iii,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  but  suffered  a  defbat  firom  them, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  who  also 
says  that  Mamercna  was  in  consequence  ashamed 
to  go  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
eomilia.  (Liv.  ii.  43  ;  Dionys.  viii.  83—87  ;  Diod. 
iL  38.)  He  waa  consul  a  second  time  in  B.  c. 
478  with  C,  Senilina  Siructos  Ahala,  and  defeated 
the  Veienlines  befoM  the  walla  of  their  city  with 
great  slaughter.  He  aubsequently  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them  on  terms  which  tlie  senate  re- 
garded aa  loo  favourable,  and  was  in  conseq^uence 
denied  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv.  ii.  49  ; 
Dionys.  U.  16,  17;  Diod.  xi.  53.)  He  was  consul 
a  thhrd ^me  in  B.C.  473  with  Vopiscus  Julius 
Jnlns.  For  the  etenU  of  this  year  see  Juius, 
No.  3,  where  the  authoritiea  ars  given.  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ix.  SI)  that  he  supported  in  B.C. 
470  the  agrarian  law,  on  account  of  his  hostility  to 
the  aenale  for  having  denied  huii  a  triumph. 

2.  Tib.  Akmiliub  L.  f.  Mam.  n.  Mamehci'a, 
son  ol  No.  1,  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  470  with  L.  Va- 
lerius Potiius.  Their  year  of  office  was  one  of 
conaidaiablo  agitation,  on  account  of  the  agrarian 
iawand  the  trial  of  A)^CIaudiu<.  Tib.  Mameicua 
supported  the  law  along  with  his  father,  because 
the  latter  had  been  wronged  by  the  senate. 
[No.  1.]  He  also  led  an  army  into  the  country  of 
the  Sabinea,  but  did  not  perform  anything  of 
consequence.  (Liv.  ii.  HI,  62  i  Dionys.  ix.  51, 
£5  i  Diod.  jii.  69.)  He  was  consul  a  second  time 
ill  B.C.  46?  with  Q.  Fabina  Vibidanns,  and  Hgain 


Fidenae  had  r 
year  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Veii, 
He  appointed  L.  Quinctins  Cincinnatns  his  mag^ster 
equitnm,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
consequence.  (Liv.  iv,  17—20)  Eutrop.  i.  19; 
Lydus,  de  Mngiilr.  L  SB.)  It  was  in  this  battle 
that  Lar  Tolumnius  is  said  by  Livy  lo  have  been 
killed  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus  i  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event  happened  in 
this  year,  [See  CosBUS,  No.  2.)  Indeed  the 
conquest  of  the  Fidenatea  and  the  death  of  Lar 
Tohimnius  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  to  B.  c.  426,  in 
which  year  Aemilius  Mamereinus  is  slated  to  have 
been  dictator  Eir  the  third  time.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  "  aoma 
member  of  the  Aemilian  house  (bund  matter  in 
legendary  traditions  for  an  apocryphal  panegyric; 
on  this  Aemilius ;  in  this  panegyric  mora  diclator- 
ehips  were  proi>ably  ascribed  lo  him  than  he  ever 
really  tilled,  and  tho  exploits  achieved  under  his 
auspices,  aa  weU  as  his  own,  were  referred  to 
deliiute  years,  which  they  did  not  belong  to.  (ffsaf, 
ofRome^  vol. ii.  ~    '-"  ^ 
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the  diclatorship  through  fear  of  an  impending 
far  in  Etruria,  but  this  passed  off,  and  he  had  no 
ccasion  to  leave  the  dty.  In  this  year  he  carried 
law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  duration  of 
the  censorship,  which  had  formerly  lasted  for  five 
years.  This  meaaure  was  received  with  greal  ap- 
probation by  the  people  ;  but  the  censors  then  in 
oflice  were  so  enraged  at  it,  that  they  removed  him 
from  his  tribe,  and  rednced  him  to  the  condition  of 
■  n.  (Liv.  iv.  2a.  24.)  He  is  named  as 
third  tune  in  B.C  426  with  A.  Cornelius 
his  mngietsr  eqailnm.  It  was  probably 
^r,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  he 

lot  in  his. first  dictatorship,  though  Livy 
■  jaicient  authoriUes  speak  of  a  victory 
'er  these  people  in  each  of  these  years, 
il— 34  ;  Ores,  ii.  !3  ;  Diod.  xii.  80.) 
AsMiLius  Mau.  f.  M.  n.  Mambr- 
1  of  No.  3,  was  consul  in  u.  c.  410  with 
C.  Valerius  Potitua  Volusua.  (Liv.  iv.  S3  ;  Diod, 
(iii.  76.)  He  was  also  three  times  consular  tribune, 
lirst  in  B.  c.  405,  a  second  time  in  B.  c.  403,  and  a 
third  tuneinB.c.  401.     (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  1,  10.) 

S.  C.  Aeuilius  Tib,  f.  Tib.  h.  MAXKnciNua, 
lonaulnr  tribune  in  B.  c  394,  ciirried  on  the  war 
ivith  his  colleague  8p.  Postumius  Albinus  against 
the  Aequi.     He  was  consular  tribune  again  in  B.C. 


MAMERCINUB. 
391,   when,   in    conjunction   with   liia   cn11?a£»c 
C.  LucreduB,  he  conquered  the  people  of  Volsinii. 
(Liv.  T.  2C,  28,  33  ;  Diod.  liv.  07.  107,) 

6.  L,  Abmiliur  MiM.  f.  M.  n.  Mamkrcinus, 
eon  of  No.  3,  vma  consular  iribnne  seven  times, 
first  in  B.  c  391  (Fast.  Capit.),  a  second  time  in 
389,  a  third  time  in  387,  a  fourth  time  in  3B3,  n 
fifth  time  in  3S2,  a  sixth  time  jn  380,  a4id  a 
seventh  time  in  377.     (LIt.  vi.  1,  6,  31,  22,  27, 

7.  h.  AsMiLiiFs  L.  F.  Mau.  N.  MAMERCINI7H, 
son  of  No.  6,  wsB  magiater  equitum  to  the  dictator 
M.  Furiua  Camillus,  n.  c  S88.  He  ivae  consul  in 
B.  c.  366  with  L.  Seitius  Lateranns,  who  vas  the 
first  plebeian  elected  to  this  dignity,  in  accordance 
with  the  Licinian  law,  which  had  heon  recently 
pnssed.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  c.  363,  with  Cn,  Genucius  Aventinensia.  (Liv. 
vi,  38,  vii.  1,  3  i  Diod.  iv.  83,  jivi.  2.) 

S.  h.  AehUiIds  L.  r,  L.  n.  Miussauva,  sun 
of  No.  7,  wHfl  intcrrei  in  B.  c.  353,  and 
equitum  to  C.  Julius  Julus  in  B.  c  352. 
17,21.) 

9.  h.  Abmilius  L,  f.  L.  n.  Mauercinds 
PriVkrnab,  the  son  of  No.  8,  a  disiinguished 
general  in  the  Samnite  ware,  was  consu'  ■■  ■' 
first  time  in  B.  c.  341  with-C.  Piautii 
Hypsaeus,  in  which  year  he 
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e  piupose  of  holding  the  comitia  ai 
the  consuls  were  ahsent  from  Rome.    In  b.  c  3SS 
he  was  consul  a  second  time  with  C.  Plautius  De- 
cianus.     There  was  great  alarm  at  Rome  at  Ihii 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  Gauk 
were  marching  sQulhward.     Accordingly,  while 
Decianus  proceeded  against  PinTemuni,  which 
tinned  to  prolong  its  resistance,  Mamerdnua  bi 
to  levy  a  large  army,  in  order  io  oppose  the  Gz 
but  as  the  report  of  the  Gaulish  inroad  proved  to 
be   nnfoundod,  both   consuls  united   their  forces 
against   Frivemum.     The  town  was  taken,  and 
Mameranua  as  well  as  his  colleagne  oblfuned  a 
triumph  in  conaequence.     The  captnce  of  this  town 
must    have    been    regarded    as  a  very  glorious 

name  of  Prisemas,  and  the  Piautii  preserved  the 
recollection  of  it  upon  their  coins.  In  B.C.  316 
Mamercinns  was  again  elected  dictator,  and  fought 
against,  the  Samnites  with  euccess,  (Liv.  viii.  1, 
IS,  20,  ii.  2!.) 

10.  Tm.  Abmilius  Tib.  f,  Tib,  n,  Mamkrci-' 
NUB,  consul  B.  c.  339  witli  Q.  Publiliiis  Phllo. 
Aemilins,  invested  his  colleague  with  the  dictator^ 
ship,  tor  the  purpose  of  deprivuig  the  curiae  of  a 
^reat  part  of  their  power,  (Sea  Did.  of  Aiti.  s.  v. 
PMiiiae  Leges.)  Livy  attributes  the  appointment 
of  Pubhiius  by  Aemilins  to  disappointment  on  the 
part  of  the  tatlet,  who  had  been  reused  a  triiunph 
by  the  senate  ;  but  respecting  the  real  reason  for 
this  step,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist.  i^Eoiae,  Tol,  Hi.  p. 
UC,  &c.     (Liv.  viii.  12.) 

MAMERCI'NUS,  PINA'RIUS.  1.  P.  Pi- 
NARIU9  Mamkrcinus  Rufus,  Consul  B.  c.  489, 
with  C.  Julius  Julus.     [Joj.ua,  No.  i.] 

2.  h.  FlNARIEIS  Maubrcinus  Bufus,  consul 
B.  a  473  with  P.  Furius  Medullinns  Fusua.  (Liv. 
ii.  fl6 ;  Dionys.  ix.  40  ;  Diod.  si.  66  i  Macrob. 
^alnm.  I  13.) 

3,  L.  PiNABitrs  L.  f.  P.  N.  MamebcindS 
[luFus,  consular  tribune  B.  c.  4^2.    (Liv.  it.  25  ; 


Diod.  1 


60.) 


MAMERTINUS.  SlI 

MAMEHCUS  (Mif'fpKo!),  according  to  one 
tradition  a  son  of  king  Nmna,  who  chose  this  name 
because  oneoi  the  sous  of  Pythagoras  likewise  bora 
it.  (Pint.  Nam.  8  ;  Paul.  Diac,  p.  33,  ed.  Muller.) 
Another  tradition  made  Mamercus  a  soii  of  Mare 
and  Sylvia.      (Pint.  Farall.    Gr.  a  Bom.   26.) 

Fcatus  says  that   Mamercns  waa  a  praeno: 

ainong  the  Oseana,  who  called  the  god  Mars,  Mam 
But  it  would  seem  that  Mardus  or  Mamercns  was 
tho  common  name  for  indigenous  soothsayers  and 
founders  of  new  forms  of  religious  worship,  for  it 
occurs  in  many  instances  of  this  kind.  (Hartung, 
DieHeLder  RSia.  vol  i.  p.  129.)  [L,  S.] 

MAMERCUS  {MdfiepKO!),  tyrant  of  Calana, 
at  ths  tune  when  Tiraoleon  hmded  in  Sicily,  B.  c. 
344.  He  is  termed  by  Plutarch  a  man  both  war- 
like and  wealthy.  After  the  defeat  of  Hicetas  at 
Adranum  by  Timoleon,  Mamercns  joined  the 
latter  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him. 
But  when  Timolcon  had  nly  mad     himself 

master  of  Syracuse,  but  d  ed  h  Car  hagi  lans 
in  the  great  battle  of  th  n  ss  (b  339), 
Mamercus  '  '  .       .        - . 


s  nothing  less  than  ih 


oppoat 


p        noE 
d    h   C     ha- 


taJned  a  partial  success,  and  p   ce   a  body 

of  mercenaries  in  the  Syracnsan  service  ;  hut  Hi- 
celjiB  was  defeated  fay  Timolcon,  and  soon  after 
lell  mto  his  hands ;  after  which  the  Corinthian 
leader  marched  sgdnat  Calana.  Mamercns  met 
him  in  the  field,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss, 
and  the  Carthaginians  now  concluded  a  peace  with 
Timoleon.  Thus  abandoned  by  his  allies  Mamer- 
cus despaired  of  success,  and  Hed  to  Messana, 
where  he  tool;  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of  that 
city.  Timoleon,  however,  quickly  fblloned.  and 
hiid  siege  to  Measana  both  by  sea  and  land,  wliere-^ 
upon  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and  " 


only  for  a 


Corinthian  general,  stipulating 
igular  trial  before  the  Sjracuaans. 
DUft  im  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  assembly 
of  the  people  there,  he  was  condemned  by  accla- 
mation, and  eieculed  like  a  common  malefiictor. 
(Pliit.  Timol.  13,  30,  31,  34;  Diod.  xvi,  69,  83  j 
Com.  Nep.  Timol.  2.)  We  may,  perhaps,  infer 
from  an  expression  of  Cornelius  Nepoa,  that  Ma- 
mercna'was  not  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  but  had  first 
come  to  the  island  as  a  leader  of  Ibdian  mercena- 
ries. FInlarch  informa  us  (Tvaol.  31)  that  ha 
prided  himself  much  upon  his  shill  in  poetry,  ap- 
parently with  but  little  reason,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  two  verses  preserved  to  us  by  that 
author.  [E.H.  B,] 

MAMERCUS,AEMI'HUS.  [Mamrrcinus.] 
MAMERCUS  SCAURUS.  [Scaubus.] 
MAMERS  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the  ond  Mara. 
(PauLDiac.p.lSl,ed.MlJ!ler.)  Varro  (ife  i%. 
Lot.  T.  73 ;  comp.  Plut  Nwa.  21),  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  Momere  the  Sabine  name  of  the  god. 
The  Romans  worshipped  Mamers  as  a  rustic  di- 
^ ,  id  reckoned  him  among  the  country  Lares. 
{Cato,  de  Re  Bast.  83,  141.)  The  anciente  derived 
the  name  of  the  Maiuertines  in  Messana  from  the 
god  Mamers.  (L.  8.] 

MAMERTI'NUS.    The  first  piece  in  the  collec- 
m  of  the  "Panegyric!  Veteres"  [see  Dbepaniub] 
usually  hears  the  title,  C^asdH  Mamerlisi  Ptoieg^ 
rams  ManaifauB  Heradio  dkivs,  was  spoken  on 
the  21st  of  April,  in  tho  year  a.  d.  289,  at  Bome 


ogle 
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city  of  Omil,  probably  TrJvPS,  and  h  addressed  to 
MiisimianuB  HereuiiuB,  al  thai  tim«  nctively  en- 
gaged in  praparationa  against  CorauBius.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  name  Mameriixiis  ia  altogether 
wantiDg  in  several  of  tTie  beat  MSS.,  and  it  is 
doitbtfnl  whether  it  appeals  in  any  of  the  more 

The  second  piece  in  the  co^Iecdon,  which  stands 
in  printed  edi^ns  as  Claudii  Mameriini  PaMgf- 
ricas  GeKetldiacwg  MraimiaTio  Anffusio  dicttts^  is  in 
honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  ejnpetor,  and  iallfl 
hetweenthefirstof  April,  A.i>.  291,  and  the  first 
of  March  A.  d.  2112  (CKnlon,  FhiH  Sam.  ad  aim. 
29!).  In  this  case  it  is  admitted  that  none 
of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  present  us  with  the 
name  of  MamgrtijmB,  hut  aauaJiy  state  that  it  is 
by  the  same  author  as  the  preceding,  a  conclusion 
fiilly  warranted  bj  the  general  tone,  as  well  as  by 
aome  peculiarides  of  expression,  and  indeed  there 
lieems  to  he  in  c  S  a  distinct  allnsion  to  the  former 
discourse. 

The  tenth  piece  in  the  collection  is  inscribed, 
M^tiaertmi  pr&  Contsfaln  Grattarum  Actio  Juliemo 
AoffuaiOf  belongs  to  A.  n.  3€'2,  and  was  dehvered 
at  Constantinople,  soon  a^er  the  accession  of  Julian, 
by  Claudius  Mamertinus,  consul  fci  tJie  year,  who 
had  previously  held  the  of^cea  of  praefect  of  the 
Aemrium  and  piaefect  of  Illyricum,  manifestly  a 
dilJerent  person  from  the  Claudius  Mamertinus  of 
the  first  two  orations,  if  we  admit  the  isiatenee  of 

author.  (See  the  dissertations  preBied  to  the 
edition  of  the  Faaepyrici  l^eiereSf  by  Schwarzius, 
410.  Venet.  1728  ;  tiie  Censura  XII.  Panegyri- 
eorum  Fetertan,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Opiacala 
AcademKa  of  Heyne  ;  and  the  other  authorities 
cited  under  DnKFANmB.)  [W.  R.] 

MAMERTUS  (Hi!/«pTai)>  an  andent  Eumame 
of  Ares,  which  must  have  arisen  after  the  iden- 
tiiication  of  the  Iti^ian  Mamers  with  the  Greek 
Ares.     (Lyooph.  938,  1410.)  [L.  S.] 

,  MAMERTUS,  CLAUDIA'NUS  BCDI'- 
DIUS,  was  a  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne, 
in  France,  of  which  his  brother  was  bishop,  and 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
He  died  about  the  year  470,  and  his  piaises  are 
celebrated  at  great  length  by  Sidonius  Apoltinaris. 
<^irf.iv.n.}     His  worlta  are  as  follow:— 

1.  De  Slotu  Ammae.  in  three  booIlB,  against  the 
■Anions  of  Fnnstus  Boiensia  [F.IURTUS,  p.  142, 
H.]  This  ivork  was  lint  publiEhed  by  P.  Koscl- 
laniis,  Basil.  1520  ;  afterwards  by  Grynaeus  in  hie 
Orthodiaoffr.  p.l-iiJ-.iniiieBibliotk.Pati'aiaMax. 
Lngdun.  voL  vi.  p.  lOSO,  &c,  and  by  Casp.  Bar- 
thins,  Cygneae,  1 655. 

3.  E^istolae.  Besides  the  letter  to  Sidonina 
Apollinaria,  in  which  Mamertus  dedicates  to  him 
hia  work  De  Statu  Animae,  there  is  also  another 
letter  to  Sidonius,  preserved  among  the  epistles  of 
the  latter.  (Epist.  iii.  3.)  Sidonius,  in  his  reply 
(iiL  3),  extols  Mamertus  and  his  work  in  the  most 

3.  Cannm  owrfro  Pottos  Fanos,  a  poem  in  hexa- 
meter verse,  in  which  the  author  maint^ns  the 
eupeiiority  of  Christian  doctrines  over  heathen 
poetry.  The  versification  of  this  poem  is  smooth 
and  flowing,  and  it  bears  evidence  of  its  writer 
having  carefully  studied  aome  of  the  best  of  the 
Roman  poets.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricins,  Corp. 
Poit.  CkrisL  p.  775,  &Ct  and  in  the  Bililioth.  Pa- 
trwa  Mat.  I,iigdon.  vol.  vi.  p.  1074. 


4.  The  hymn  De  Pas^me  Domhii,  beginning 
with  the  words  Paitge  Htiffjia  glorioai  fnvie/irtm  c&r- 
iamitiis.  in  ths  Roman  breviary,  ia  ascribed  by- 
some  writers  to  Mamertus,  and  by  others  to  Veuan- 
tius  Portnnatns. 

5.  The  poems  (hrmea  PojnWe,  Laiis  Oiristi, 
and  Miraada  OiHsti,  which  are  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  great  poet  Claudiiin,  are  by  some 
writers  likewise  attributed  to  this  Ciaudjan  Ma- 
mertus,  but  were  perhaps  written  by  neither  of 
them.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  iv.  2,  3,  11,  v.  2;  Gennad. 
De  R™  HlwOt:  83 ;  Trithem.  De  Soi-ipt.  Ecctes. 
178;  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Med.  ei  Infim.  L-a.  ».  o. 
CfandioHHs ;  Bithr,  GesAichis  d.  RomiacL  lAie- 
roto-,  Supplemont-Band.  i.  $  33,  ii.  §  169.) 

MAMI'LIA  gens,  plebeian,  was  orieinally 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  TiLseulunt, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Latiam.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Tarqnms ;  and  it 
was  to  a  member  of  this  ^mily,  Octaviua  Ma- 
miljus,  that  Tarquinius  Superbua  hetrolbed  lits 
daughter.  The  Mamilii  traced  their  name  and 
origin  to  the  m^'thical  Mamilia,  the  danghter  of 
Telegonus,  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Tuscnlum,  and  w.is  the  reputed  eon  of  Ulysaes  and 
the  goddess  Circe.  (Liv,  L  49  ;  Dionys.  iv,  45  ; 
Festua,  p.  130,  ed.  M'lilkr.)  In  B.C.  468  the 
Roman  citizen^ip  was  given  to  L.  Hamilius  on 

before  to  the  as^tance  of  the  inty  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Herdonlus,  (Liv.  iii.  18,  29.)  But 
although  the  Mamilii  had  obtmned  the  Roman 
franchise,  it  was  some  time  before  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  house  obtained  any  of  the  higher  otfices 
of  tke  state :  the  first  who  received  the  consulship 
was  L.  Mamilius  Vitidua,  in  B.  c.  266,  the  year 
before  the  commsncement  of  the  first  Funic  war. 
The  gens  was  divided  into  three  families,  Lihk. 
TAHUB,  TuRRiNUS,  and  VfTULUS,  of  which  the 
two  latter  were  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  im- 
pnrtant.    Liraelanus,  however,  is  the  only  surname 

The  mythical  origin  of  the  Mandlia  gens,  which 
has  been  mentioned  above,  is  evidently  referred  to 
in  the  annexed  coin.  The  obverse  represents  tlie 
head  of  Mercury  or  Hermes,  who  was  the  ancestor 
if  Ulysses,  and  the  reverse  Ulysses  himself,  dad 

■ecognised  by  the  suitors.  (  Eckhcl,  vol  v.  pp.  343, 
243.) 


that  h< 


Eis  engaged  in  military  se 


MAMl'LIUS.  1.  OcTAViria  MAMiiit/a,  of 
Tusculum,  called  by  Licy  "  longe  princeps  Latini 
nominis,"  was  tlie  person  to  whom  Tiirqainina 
Snperhns  gave  bis  daughter,  when  he  was  aniiooa 
to  eoncihale  the  Latins,  On  the  expulaon  of  tho 
Tarquins  from  Rome,  Saperbus  took  cefuge  with 


.MAMM4S. 
his  fathet-in-iaw,  wlio,  according  to  the  Iwaul  f  i' 
lay  preBerved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  neoplf 
ngainst  the  in&nt  republic,  ai  d  per  ihed  in  thi 
great  battle  at  the  lake  Hegillas,  hy  the  hands  n: 
T.  Herminiue,  wliom  he  also  Blew  (Lit  i  49  ii 
i,  I9,a0j  Dionys  iv    46,  v  4— vi    13, 
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I.  L.  Mamilius,  dictator  or  chief  mt^slrate  at 
Tiificiilum  in  a^c  460  marched  m  that  year  un 
summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Romp  when  it  wia 
attacked  by  Herdoiiius.  For  his  eerncss  on  this 
occasion  he  was  rewarded  two  years  aftemarda 
with    the  Roman  franchise.       (Lit.  iil  IB,  29; 


a  C.   Mai 


(LiT. 


-^  MIL 

36.) 


IIS,  plebeian  aedile, 
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MAMMAS  (GREGO'RIUS),  or  MELISSE'- 
NUS  (GREGO'RIUS),  a  monk  of  the  latest  By. 
saotine  perioJ.  We  first  read  of  him  as  negotiator 
in  reconciling  the  brothers  of  the  emperoi'  Joannes 
II.  Palaeologiis.  He  was  one  of  the  Greek  eccleHas- 
lics,  who  accompanied  the  emperor,  A.  D.  1438,  to  the 
synod  ofFerrara,  and  then  hddtbe  office  of  nteujtio- 
TiKili,  "  Pneumaticus,"  "  Pater  Spiritualis,"  or  Con- 
fessor to  the  Emperor.  Hesppears  to  haie  gon'e  un- 
Tery 
'  his 
ond8,'*Ifrgo  there,.! 
will  work  all  manner  of  evil,"  At  first,  after  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  he  was  most  Tehement  in  his  de- 
clarations of  hostility  to  the  Latin  church  ;  but  he 
was  led,  apparently  by  a  quarrel  with  Mbtcub  En- 
geoicus,  orchbiahop  of  Ephesns,  and  the  great 
champion  of  the  Greek  cbnrcb,  and  by  a  present  or 
a  pension  from  the  pope  (Sguiop.  Tiii.  6)  to  pass 
over  to  tile  opposite  side,  and  become  a  warm  ad- 
vocate of  the  union  of  the  churches.  Just  before 
the  rcmoTal  of  the  synod  from  Fereara  lo  Florence, 
the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  post  of  proto- 
syncellus  i  and  in  A.  D.  1446  he  was  appointed 

Etriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  but  this  waa  against 
1  will ;  and  after  holding  tl^t  dignity  for  about 
five  years,  ha  escaped  from  Constantinople,  where 
hie  Lntinizuig  opinions  and  his  support  of  the 
union  made  him  odious,  and  the  fell  of  which  he 

He  died  at  Rome  A.  D.  1 469,  and  was  buried  thei*. 
Hie  memory  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
Itoman  Catholics ;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Sguro- 
pulus  geuerally  calls  Gregorius  by  his  name  and 
title  of  office,  without  his  surname.  Phronza  calls 
him  Gregoriua  Melissenus  (i  NnMirirni^s),  unt 
states  Chat  others  called  him  Strategopulus  (^po- 
■n]7i(irov\oj),  a  nama  which,  aa  PhraHKa  elsewhere 
(ii,  2)  states,  many  members  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Melisseni  had  derived  from  Alexias 
StralegopulDB,  who  had  Teeovered  Constantinople 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Zjalins.  The  name  Mmu- 
mas  (J  yiimtti)  is  given  him  by  the  author  of  the 
llistoria  PoUtaa  in  the  Turco-Oraeda  of  Crusius. 
(^ropulus,  HhL  Condi,  Floretit  0    v   16 

vL  23,  24,  Tii  14,  viiL  6,  &c  Phranza,  An 
nalea,  iL  12,  IS,  19,  HL  1  ;  Le  Q  en  Or  n. 
C/irisliama,  voL  L  col.  S09.) 

The  works  of  Gregorius  are  as  follows  1  A«o- 
^oyia  Tpjl-yopiou  itfioiuo'dxi"'  tou  nrjAou  rpnfo 
iruyK^Wau,  Toii  vftiiimriiuiS,  tou  vaTepov  x("7^ 
TiffnPTot  irarpidiix'"',  ""!  i"  'Paf"l  to^sptoi  Ka 
AavfiOTOi/pyovfTO!^  ets  TJie  tou  Erpifftiii  iTf  ffTO^^*- 


t  CoT^essumibas^  qtd  jjoatmodojn 
orsoim  est  Ptdriarcha,  ei  Bomat  sepailia  cona- 
eauii  Miraeuia,  Responsio  ex  varia  Saaelorum 
Hejdentia  ad  ifpiatolam  Maroi  £^ieliL  This 
answer  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Joannes  Hat- 
thaeus  Caryophilus,  and  subjoined  by  him  to  (lie 
second  Tolums  of  the  Aela  Owicilii  Florcsliiii :  it 
is  reprinted  in  some  editions  of  the  Cosdlia,  e.  g.  in 
the  last  vol  of  that  of  Binius,  in  vol,  xiiL  of  that 
of  Labbe,  and  in  that  of  Hardouin,  vol.  ii,  coL  601 
—670.  This  work  is  twice  men^oned  by  Fabri- 
eius  ;  first  as  Aniirrietiiias  adverau!  Mara  £}pliesii' 
^Hsiolum,  and  then  as  A/xilogia  s.  Btapotmo  ad 
^listolam  Ep/iesii,  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  two 
dia^nct  works.  2.  rpTpyopfou  iipieToavyK{\Xoo 
TTWrpiapx'"  KucirraiTiraimoXMis  trpis  riv  jSoffi- 
Ma  TpaiTf^bDiToi,  GivfforH  Praiosi/iiesm,  Patri- 
ai-chfI6  Ginstajt^jtopolHaoi^  ad  Imperaioreia  Tra- 
pesanUs.  This  is  given  in  the  GrtKcia  OrSmdoxa 
of  AUatius,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  4to,.Ronw,  1662,  with 
a  Latin  verHon  by  the  editor.  These  are  the  only 
works  of  Gregory  which  have  been  pnbhshed  \  but 
there  are  extant  in  MS. :  S. ' ^.■<:o\iiyla  tls  r^r  tou 
'E<piiriiu  i/ioXoylia',  Afolagia  in  Cfcnj&ssOBeiji 
Maroi  EpTmU.  This  is  in  the  hbrariea  of'^Florenee 
and  Munich,  4,  nfiii7^i*io,  TToOalas,  sc.  rfe 
Synodo  Floraitiao,  mentioned  by  Gregory  himself 
in  his  'Airahoyla  (Concil.  vol.  it  col.  658,  c.  ed. 
Hardouin),  and  described  by  Fabricins  as  Apologia 
pro  gaisqae  CupitilHa  Fk^etOaii  OoneSa.  Many 
EjAstiiae  of  Gr^ory  are,  or  were,  extant  in  the 
Vatican  library.  [Fabric.  BiH.  Graec.  vol.  li.  p. 
3S3  i  CaTe,  Hia.  Ult.  {Appendix)  ad  ann.  1440, 
voL  ii.  Appendin,  p.  152,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—42  ; 
Bandini,  CaMog.  Codd.  MSS.  BtbHolh.  Medic. 
Laia:  vol  i.  pp.  483,  484 ;  Aretin  s.  Hardt, 
Catalog.  Codd.  MStoram  Biblioth.  Beg.  Boom:  vol, 
i.  pp.  146,  147.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'MMULA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  femily 
of  the  Cornelia  gens,  but  which  never  became  of 
much  unportance  in  the  slate. 

L  A.  CoRNiLiuB  Mamuula,  waspfaetor,  b.  c. 
217,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  in  which  year  ho  vowed  a  iter  jaerom  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  a.  v.),  hut  this  vow  was  not  fulfilled  till  E.  c. 
195  (Liv.iitiiiL  44,  compared  with  iiii.  9,  sub 
fin.).  In  B.  c.  216  Mammula  was  propraetor  in 
Saidinia,  and  applied  in  vnin  to  the  senate  for 
com  and  pnv  for  his  troops.  (LiT.  xxiii.  2]  ;  VaJ. 
Mai,  vii,  6.  §  I.) 

2.  A.  CoaNEi.mBMAMMUi,A,pra6torB.cl91, 
m  which  year  the  war  with  Antiochus  broke  out, 
received  as  his  pcovmce  the  southern  part  of  Italy 
(Bruttii).    (Lit.  mv.  24,  xiivi.  2,  xnriL  2,4.) 

3.  P.  CoRKBLmGMAuuULA.  praetor  3.0.130, 
with  the  province  of  Sicily.     {Liv,  iL  35.) 

4.  M.  CoKNELiua  MAMi(ur,A,  was  sent  with 
four  others  as  ambassador  to  Fersena,  kmg  of 
Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  in  b.  c 
173,     (Liv.  ilii.  6,) 

MAMU'RIUS  VETU'RIUS.  [Vbturius.] 
MAMURRA,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Formiae, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  (praefiefaa 
/i,i™«)  in  Jnliiia  Caesar's  army  in  GauL  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
howCTet,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  libendity.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  first  person  at  Home 
who  covered  all  the  walls  of  his  house  with  layei's 
of  marble,  and  also  as  the  first,  all  of  the  columns 
a  whose  house  were  made  of  sohd  marble.  In  one 
ofthe  poems  of  CUullus,  addressed  to  Caeiai  (Oh-hi. 
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ixix.),   Msmorra  is  attacked,  together  willi  the 
dictator,  with  the  seveirest  invectives  ;  but,  ineCead 
of  FesentiDg  the  insult,  Caesar  simpt  j  retaliated  by 
invitinc  (he  poet  to  dine  nith  him.     In  anotheF 
poem  of  Calallus  (<!Wni,  lviL),Mjiniurraand  Cai 
are  said  (a  have  lived  on  the  most  disgraceful  tej'. 
and  ibe  former  is  ^ia  alluded  to  in  a  third  pi 
(OoFm.  llii.  4),  under  the  name  of  dKCocior  I 
MMCTUf.  (PUn.  H.  N.  xxx.vi.  6,  b.  7  ;  Suet.  Caes. 
73;  Cm.  ad -40.  yiL7,xiil  62.)     Mamnrraseems 
to  have  been  aliTS  in  the  time  of  Horace,  who  coUe 
Fonniae,  in  ridicule,  Mamurrarum  oris  {Sat.  L 
S7),  from  which  we  may  infec  that  his  name  h 
become  a  bye-word  of  contempt 

MANA  or  MANA  GE'NITA,  an  ancient 
Italian  divinity.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
her,  the  people  used  to  pr^y  that  none  of  those  bom 
in  the  house  should  became  piom,  that 
none  shouid  die.  (Plut.  Qaaeal.  Rosi.  62.)  The 
name  Hana  is  of  the,  same  root  as  Manes,  and  like 
tttaais  (whence  imraajiis)  onginally  signified  ffood. 
(Comp.  Macrob.  Sal.  L  S  ;  Serv.  nd  Jen,  iii.  63  ; 
laidor,  Oriff.  Tiii.  11.)  It  is  not  impossible  that 
p  be  the  same 
lBCHMUS  01 
r  MJ™x«")- 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Alcibius  oi  Alcihi^idcs. 
He  vftote  an  account  of  Aleirandec  the  Great ;  a 
ti'catiae  irepJ  texn'irv,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  ii. 
p.  G£,  a.,  and  elsewhere ;  and  a  trefitiae  entitled 
SiKiHuviwia,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  vL  p.  271,  d. 
Meuaechmua  ia  also  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pin- 
dar-(Afe».  ii.  1,  ix.  30),  and  by  Pliny,  H.N.ii. 
12.  s.  31.  {Suid,  s.,11.  Mvvxi"!;  VosiiaB.de Hid. 
Gr.  p.  102,  ed.  Westermann,)    [MbnAechmus.J 

2.  A  native  of  Alopeconnesua,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Plato's  He/iub/ic^  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and'acme  other  philosophical  works. 
{8aidaB,nr.)  [p,P.  M.] 

MAN  ASSES,  CONSTANTI'NUS  {K^i-^av- 
Tffot  d  Kiviatni),  lived  in  the  middle  of  fbe 
twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnemia,  and  wrote  Sivai^^  lrTTapiiit{, 
being  a  chronicle  iium  the  creation  of  the  world, 
down  to  the  arcession  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  in 
1081.  This  work  is  written  in  a  sort  of  verses 
which  the  kter  writera  called  versus  politici,  but 
which  is  isther  rhythmical  prose  ;  it  contains  6733 
of  such  verses,  and  13  supplementary  veraea. 
Editions:— A  Latin  veraion  by  J.  Leunckivius. 
Basel,  1573,  Svo.  ;  the  Greek  text,  from  a  Codes: 
Palatinus,  with  the  version  of  Leimdavius,  and 
notes  by  J.  Meursiua,  Leyden,  1616,  4to  ;  the 
same  revised  (with  Variae  Lecttonea  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius),  from  two  Parisian  MSS.,  by  Fabrot,  who 
added  a  valuable  glossary,  Paris.  1666,  foL  ;  the  last 
edition  ia  tlrat  by  Im.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  Svo.,  a 
revised  reprint  oiE  tiie  Paris  edition.  The  edition  by 
Meniviua  ia  lemaikable  for  being  dedicated  to  the 
great  king  of  Sweden,  GuetavusAdolphna.  (Fabric. 
BM.  Graea.  vol.  viL  p.  469,  &.c. ;  Hamberger, 
ifaehridH.  son  Geldai.  MiimierB.)  [W.P.] 

MANA'STABAL.  [MiSriNAEiL.] 
MA'NCIA,  CURTI'LIUS,  <saa  legatus  ,ol  the 
army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  assisted  IhifciiuB  Avitus,  pniefect  of  Qaul  and 
lower  Germany,  in  putting  down  the  league  of  the 
Tenctheri,  Brncteri,  and  Ampsivarij,  against  the 
Bomans,  a.  d,  SB— S9.  (Tac.  Ami.  xui.  53  ; 
Phlegou,   rfe   Admir.   37.)  [W.  B.  !>,] 


JJANCINUS, 
MA'NCIA,  HE'LVIUS,  a  Roman  orator  (abont 
B.C,  90),  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose 
name  is  recorded  chiedy  in  conseguence  of  a  laugh 
being  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity by  C  Julius  Caes^  Strabo  [Caxsab,  No. 
10},  who  wa«  opposed  to  him  on  one  occasion  in 
some  law-suit.  (Cic  de  Orot.  ii.  66  j  Quintil  vi. 
3.  J  .18  1  Plin.  H.  iV.  xxiv.  4 :  the  l^t  writer 

raised  the  laugh  against  Mancia.)  Cicero  further 
relates  a  smart  saying  of  Mancia  on  another  oc- 
casion (de  Oral.  ii.  68). 

MANCI'NUS  HOSTI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Hos- 
T1LIIT9  Manoiniis,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Fabhia  Maximus  in  b.c  317.    (Liv. 

3.  A.  HosriLius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Mancinus,  was 

with  A.  AtiliuB  Serianus.  In  his  consulship  he 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia ;  but  from  the  fingmenlary  nature  of 

unable  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  campaign. 
So  much,  however,  aeema  certain,  that  he  conducted 
the  war  for  the  moat  part  on  the  defensive.  He 
remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the  next  year  (b.  c 
169)  as  proconsul ;  and  after  passing  the  winter  in 
Thessaly,  he  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Mece- 

fbioe  of  Perseus.  [For  the  details  sea  Pbrseus.] 
In  the  same  year  he  surrendered  the  command  to 
hia  successor,  the  consul  Q.  Mai-ciua  Philippua, 
leavii^  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  kept 
his  soldiers  in  good  discipline,  and  preserv^  the 
allies  from  injurj-,  although  he  had  performed  no 
exploit  worthy  of  mention.  (Liv.  xl.  35,  :tliii.  4 
—11,  i7,xliv.  1  i  Polyb.xx.ii.  14,  ixviii,  3,  S;c( 
Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  9.) 

2.  L.  HosTniiiB  Makcinus,  probably  son  of 
No.  1,  was  engaged  aa  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Piso  (b.o.  U8)  in  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
in  the  third  Punic  war.     He  eommandei  tile  fleet, 
while  Piso  was  at  the  head  of  the  hmd-forces  ; 
notwithstanding  soma  repulses  which  he  re- 
id,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  the  iirat  to  take 
part  of  the  town,  which  was  finally  conquered  by 
■  '  ■  I  in  B.C,  146.     Mancinna  on  his  return  to 
exhibited  in  the  forum  pnintinga,  containing 
of  Carthage  and  of  the  different  attacks  made 
upon  it  by  the  Romans,  and  was  constantly  ready 
'-  ■■KpleJn  to  the  peoph;  all  the  det^ls  of  the  plc- 
:s.     He  became  in  consequence  such  a  favourite 
h  the  people,'  that  he  was  elected  conaul  in  b.  c. 
i  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  Aemilianus.     (Ap- 
i,Pa«.  no— Hi;  hh.Epit.  51;  P\m.H.K 
iv.  4.  a.  7  i  Cic  Lnel.  35.) 
I.  C  HosTiLiua  MANCiNUSiprobably  a  brother 
>Jo.  2,  waa  consul  in  B.  c.  1S7  with  M.  Aemiiiiis 
Lepidus  Porcina,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
•   .t   Numantia.      Its   unsuccessful   issue  was 
Id  the  consul  by  many  prodigies.     He  was 
defeated  by  the  Numantines  in  several  engage- 
iuts,  and  at  lei^h,  being  entirely  surrounded  by 
1  enemy,  he  negotiated  a  peace,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Jiia  quaestor  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  waa 
greatly  respected  by  the  enemy.    Appian  aays  that 
this  peace  contuned  the  Hune  terms  for  the  liomana 
and  Numantines  ;  but  aa  it  must  in  that  case  have 
icogniaed  the  independence  of  the  latter,  the  senate 
'fused  to  recognise  it,  and  went  through  the  hy- 
potritical  ctremony  of  delivering  ovei  tlie  consul 
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vinus,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
Ilia  return  to  Rome  Muncinus  toot  hia  seat  in  the 
BCDate,  as  heretofore,  hnt  wbb  Tiolently  expelled 
from  it  hy  the  tribune  P.  Ratilius,  on  the  ground 
that  he  irad  lost  his  citizeaship.  Aa  the  enemy 
liad  not  receiied  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Jas  Poll- 
iimsiii  (aee  Did,  of  Ant  >.  v.  Poilimimiuii),  but 
the  l>etteF  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  lua  dvie 
lighta,  and  they  nere  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a  Jex.  According  to  Aurelioa  Victor,  he  ia  said 
In  have  been  aubsequently  elected  praetDi.  (Ap- 
pian.fli^.  79— 83  j  Liv.  Epil.  55;  Oroa,  v.  4  ; 
Obsequ.  83  ;  Val.  Mas.  i.  6.  §  7  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  1 ; 
Flor.  ii.  18  i  Butrop.  h.  17  ;  Pint.  Tib.  O'imxL  5  ; 
Dion  CaiB.  Proffia.  161,  ed.  Reimai ;  Aurol.  Vict. 
Vir.  iamb-.  59  ;  Ck,  deBep.  iii.  18,  de  Of.  jii.  30, 
de  Oral.  I  40,  56,  ii  32,  pro  Ohc.  33,  Topic  8 ) 
Dig.  60.  tit  7.  s.  17.) 

4.  A.  HoKTiLiuii  MiNCiNUB,  curule  Hedile  (but 
in  what  yeai  is  uncertain),  of  whom  a  tale  is  told 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv,  14)  fwm  the  "  Conjectanea"  of 
Ateins  Capito. 

MaNCI'NUS,  MANI'tlUS  or  MA'NLIUS, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B,  c  lOH,  propoeed  ta  the 
people  the  bill  by  which  the  province  of  Nuraidia 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  ag^ust  Juguitha  were 
given  to  MariuB,  who  had  been  elected  consul  for 
the  subsequent  year.  (Sail.  Jug.  78  ;  OelL  ii.  11.) 

MANDANE  (MaySdri,),  the  daughter  of  As- 
tyages,  and  mother  of  CyruB.  [Cthus.].  (Herod. 
i.  107  ;  Xeiioph.  Qirop.  i.  3,  3,  4.)  [P.  S.] 

MANDUNIUS.     [iNinBiLia.] 

MANDUBRATIUS,  the  son  of  Imauuentius, 
king  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  had  fled  to 
Csessr  in  Qanl,  after  his  father  had  been  killed  by 
Cassivalaunus.  On  Caesar's  arrival  in  Britain, 
Manduhratius  obUuned  the  supreme  command  in 
ilia  atatB.  (Caee.  B.  G.  v.  30.)  Orosius  (yL  S) 
tails  him  Androgoriue. 

MA'NEROS  (Kw4pia!),  a.  eon  of  the  first 
Egyptian  king,  who  died  in  his  early  youth,  and 
after  whom  a  species  of  ditge  w^  i^Ied,  which 
was  anidogons  to  the  Greek  Linos.  (Hsrod.  ii. 
79  i  Athen.  liv.  p.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

MANES,  L  e. "  the  good  ones  "  (Mana],  U  the 
general  name  by  which  the  Romans  designated  the 
eouls  of  the  departed  ;  but  as  it  is  a  natural 
tendeniy  to  consider  the  souis  of  departed  friends 
as  blessed  apiriw,  the  name  of  Lares  is  frequently 
usedassyDonjmonawithManes.and  hence  alsD  they 
are  called  dH  Manes,  and  were  worshipped  with 
divine  honours.  (Cic  de  L^.  ii.  9,  33  ;  Apul.  de 
DeoSoa^  ;  August  ds  Oiv.  Dei,  viii.  26,  ix.  11  j 
Serr.  ad  Firg.  Am.  iii.  63,  168 ;  Ov.  Foii.  n.  842  j 
Hor.  Carm.  iL  8.  9.)  At  certain  seasons,  which 
were  looked  upon  aa  sacred  days  {Jrriae  demcalea), 
Bserifices  were  oitered  to  the  spirits  of  the  deparlfi 
with  the  observance  of  various  ceremonies.  But 
an  annual  festival,  which  belonged  to  all  the 
Manes  in  general,  was  celebrated  on  the  IBth  of 
February,  under  the  name  of  Feralia  or  Parenlalia, 
because  it  was  more  especially  the  duty  of  children 
and  heirs  lo  oiler  sactUices  to  the  shades  of  their 
parents  and  bene&ctora.  (Ov.  Fiuii.  ii.  535  ;  Top- 
Ml  Hesur.  Cam.  1.)  [L.S.]       , 

MA'NETHO    (Mawto*  or    Miwfe^if),    an 
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Egyptian  priest  of  the  town  of  Seliennytus,  who 
lived  in  the  reigo  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
and  probably  also  in  that  of  hia  suceessor,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  He  had  in  antiquity  th«  reputation 
of  having  attained  the  highest  posable  degree  of 
wisdom  (SynceUus,  CSfonogr.  p.  32,  ed.  Dindorfi 
Plat,  de  la.  el  Os.  9  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  x.  16),  and  it 
aeems  to  have  been  this  very  reputation  which 
induced  later  impostore  to  fabricate  books,  aud 
pubUsh  them  nnder  hia  name.  The  &bles  and 
myatical  fencies  which  thus  became  current  as  the 
productions  of  the  Egyptian  sage,  were  the  reason 
why  Manetho  was  looked  upon  even  by  some  of 
the  andents  themselves  as  a  half  mythical  person-^ 
age,  like  %imenidea  of  Crete,  of  whose  pereonal 
existence  and  hislaiy  no  one  was  able  to  form  any 
distuict  notion.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  fragments  of  his  genuine  work  did  not  meet, 
down  to  the  most  recent  limes,  with  that  degree 
of  attention  which  they  deserved,  allliough  the  in- 
most Batis&cfory  coniimiation  of  some  portions  of 
his  work  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  a 
further  consequence  of  this  mythical  unoerlmnty 
by  which  his  personal  esiatence  became  surrounded, 
that  some  deacribed  hun  as  a  native  of  Diospolis 
(Thebes),   the  great  centre   of  priestly  learning 

liopolis.  (Suid,  a.  V.  MoWSbi.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tiiat  Manetho  belonged  to  the  class  of  priests, 
but  whether  he  was  high-priest  of  Egypt  ia  un- 

MSS.  of  Suidas,  and  in  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  Pseudc-Manetho.  Reapecting  his  personal 
hialory  scarcely  anything  is  known,  beyond  tlie 
fact  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  consequence  of 
hia  wisdom  and  learning.  Plutarch  {de  Is.  ei  Ossr. 
28)  informa  us,  that  the  king  was  led  by  a  dream 
to  order  a  colossal  statue  of  a  god  to  be  jetched 
from  Sinope  to  Egypt  When  the  statue  arrived, 
Ptolemy  requeated  his  interpreter  Timotheus  and 
Manetho  of  Sebennytus  to  inquire  which  god  was 
represented  in  the  atatue.  Their  declaration  that 
the  god  represented  was  Serapie,  the  OHris  of  the 
lower  world  or  Plnlo,  induced  the  king  to  build  a 
temple  to  biib,  and  establish  his  worship. 
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great  reputation  in  antiquity  as  well  as  i 
times  is,  that  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  gave 
in  the  Greok  language  an  account  of  the  doctrines, 
wisdom,  history,  and  chronology  of  his  country, 
and  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works 
uf  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  espectalty 
cpm  them  sacred  hooks.  The  object  of  Ms  works 
was  thus  of  a  twofoW  nature,  being  at  once  theo- 
logical and  historical.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Es.  o.  init. ; 
Theodorat  i^jK. //.  <fe  TiieraB.  vol.  iv.  p.753,  ed. 
Schw.) 

The  work  in  which  he  ejiplMned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Egyptians  concerning  ihe  gods,  the  laws  of 
—  irality,  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world, 
rras  to  have  borne  the  title  of  Tay  puamHi' 
isiTOi^.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  Prooem.  g§  10,  11.) 
Various  statements,  which  were  derived  either 
from  this  same  or  a  similar  worlc,  are  preserved  in 


.  that  is,  Ma-n-Mtk,  or  the  one  given 
Thoth,  which  would  beespreased  by  the  (teek 
Hermodotns  or  Hermodotus.     (Bunsei      ' 
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3.  ProcL  ad  Ifesio-I.  Op,  el  D.  707), 
mm  111  suiuD  other  wrilere,  wlia  confirm  the  stole- 
ni^M  of  Pliltareh.  (Inmblich.  de  Mgsler.  Tiii.  3  ; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  x.  16  ;  Porphyr.  de  AbsBi.  p.  199.) 

incense  of  the  Egyptian^  ils  prepatntion  and  mix- 
ture, as  laiight  in  the  Hicred  toohgodhe  Egyptians, 
and  the  same  n-ork  U  referred  to  by  Plutarch  at 
the  end  of  his  above-mentioned  tieatiie.  In  all 
tbe  passages  in  which  gtatenients  from  Manetho 
Me  preserved  ooneeming  the  religious  and  moral 
dactrinea  of  tbe  Egyptians,  be  appears  aa  a  man  of 
a  sober  and  intelligent  mind,  and  of  prolbnnd 
knowle^  of  the  religious  aftairs  of  hia  own  coun- 
try ;  And  the  presumption  tbcrefijre  must  be,  that 
in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  ho  ought  not  lo 
he  made  responsible  fer  the  blunders  of  transcribers 

Tlis  historical  productions  of  Maoetho,  although 
lost,  are  lar  better  known  than  his  theological  works. 
Josephus  (Alt.  Jml.  i.  3.  §  9)  mentions  the  great 
work  under  the  title   of  Ilislori/  of  Eggpl,  and 

tliat  it  was  a  plying  narratire  in  good.  Greek 
(a,  Apioa.  i.  14,  &c.)-  The  same  autbor  informs 
ns  that  Manetho  controceried  and  corrected  ninny 
of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.     But  whether  thi 
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some  writers,  who  speak  of  a  treatise  Jlpis  'Hpo- 
SoTov  (Euslatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  857  i  Etym.  Mngn. 
g.  V.  AtorTOKiiuis),  or  nrheUier  this  treatise  was 
merely  an  extract  irotn  the  work  of  Manetho, 
made  by  later  compilers  or  critics  of  Herodotus,  is 
uncertain.  The  Egyptiaji  history  of  Manetho  was 
divided  into  three  parts  or  books ;  the  first  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  eonntry  previous  to  tho 
thirty  dynasties,  or  wbat  may  be  termed  the  my- 
cology of  Egypt,  as  it  gave  the  dynasties  of  the 
gods,  concluding  with  those  of  mortal  kings,  of 
whom  the  first  eleven  dynasties  fbimed  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  iirst  booic.  The  second  opened  with 
the  twelfth  and  concluded  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  the  thmi  gave  the  history  of  the 
remiuniug  eleven  dynasties,  and  concluded  with  an 
accoont  of  Neclanebus,  the  last  of  the  native  Egyp- 
tian kings.  (SyncelL  arono^  p.  87,  &c.)  These 
dynasties  are  preserved  in  JuUus  Africanus  and 
Euaebius  (most  correct  in  the  Armenian  vemon), 

A  thirty-first  dynasty,  which  is  added  under  tlie 
name  of  Manetho,  and*earries  the  list  of -kings 
down  to  DareiuB  Codomannns,  is  undoubtedly  a 
later  febrication.  The  duratinn  of  the  first  period 
deEci^i>ed  in  the  work  of  Manetho  was  calculated 
by  him  to  bo  24,900  years,  and  tho  thirty  dy- 
nasties, beginning  with  Menes,  fiUed  a  period  of 
3£55  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  liings  and 
the  duration  of  their  several  reigns  were  undoubt- 
edly derived  by  hun  from  genuine  documents,  and 
their  correctness,  so  fer  as  they  are  not  intejpolaled, 
is  said  to  be  confiimed  by  the  inscribed  mounments 
which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  our  timo  to  de- 
cipher. (Comp.  Scholl,  Gesci.  der  Griech.  at,  voL 
ii  p.  13B,  &c ;  Bunsen,  Aegj/pe,  Stelle  in  der  Welt- 
jfasol.  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 12S.) 

There  ei:ist8  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  'Aira- 
Tthrff/iaTiKii,  in  siir  booite,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
tlial  this  poem,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Suidas, 


Mania. 

cannot  have  been  wrilteu  before  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of  it  was  pubiished 
some  years  ago  by  C.  A.  M.  Ast  and  F.  A.  Rigler, 
Cologne,  1832,  8vo.  Whether  this  poem  was 
written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  the  name 
of  ManetiiD,  or  whether  it  is  actually  the  production 
of  a  person  of  that  name,  is  uncei'tain. 

But  tiiere  ia  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  a  for- 
gery, and  was  made  with  a  view  to  harmonise  tlie 
chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  witii  that 
of  the  Egyptians.  This  work  is  often  referred  to 
by  SyncelluE (t^ron. pp. 27, 30),  whosays  that  the 
author  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Plolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dog  SUu  (i{  fiW>,as  TJJ! 
SaStos),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  whom  he 
called  Sseaaris.  (Syncell.  Oinw.  p.  73.)  The 
very  introduclioo  to  this  book,  which  Sjncellus 
quotes,  is  so  fiiU  of  extraordinary  things  and  ab- 
surdities, that  it  cleaOy  betrays  its  late  aothor, 
who,  under  tho  DIustrions  name  of  the  Egyptian 
historian,  hoped  to  deceivs  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  genuine  Manetho  was  gradually 
superseded ;  first  by  epitomisers,  by  whom  the  ge- 
nuine history  and  chronology  were  obscured;  next  by 
the  hasty  work  of  Eusebias,  and  the  interpoktious 
be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  system  ; 
afterwards  by  the  unposlor  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Manetho  of  Sebennytua,  and  roixod  truth  with 
^eehood  {  and  htstly  by  a  cbrouiclo,  in  which  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho  were  arbitrarily  arranged 
according  to  certain  cycles.  (SyncelL  CIhv«.  p. 
95.)  For  a  more  minute  aeeount  of  tiie  manner  in 
"■hich  the  cbranology  of  Manetho  was  gradually 
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referred  to,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  &o.  [L.  S.] 

MANQA'NES,  GEO'KGIUS.  [Gbohqjus, 
No.  U,  p.  246.] 

MA'NIA,  an  ancient  and  formidablo  Italian, 
probably  JBtruscan,  divinity  of  the  lower  world,  is 
caUod  the  mother  of  the  Manes  or  Lares.  (Vm-ro, 
de  ling.  Lot.  ix.  61  ;  Arnnh.  adv.  Oeat.  iii.  41  i 
Macrob.  Sal.  i.  7.)     The  festival  of  the  Compitolia 

with  the  Lares,  and,  acoordir^  to  an  ancient  oracle 
that  heads  should  be  olfered  on  behalf  of  heads, 

the  femilies  to  which  they  belonged.  The  eonaul 
Junius  Brutus  afUrwards  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices,  and  substituted  gailick  and  the  heads  of 
poppies  ioT  thorn.  Images  of  Mania  were  hung  up 
at  the  house  doors,  with  a  view  to  avert  all  dangei-s. 
(M-icrob.  L  0.)  As  regards  her  being  the  mother 
of  the  Manes  or  Lares,  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  on  their  arrival 

there  dwelt  with  her  or  ascended  into  the  upper 
world  as  beneticent  spirits.  (Miiller,  Die  ElJvik 
iii.  4.)  In  hiter  times  the  plural  Maniac  occurs  as 
the  designation  of  teriible,  ugly,  and  deformed 
spectres,  n-ith  which  nurses  used  to  frighten 
children.  (Paul.  Diao.  p.  128  ;  Feslus,  p.  129,  ed. 
Miiller.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'NIA  (Mawia).  1.  A  Phrygian,  as  the 
name  miplies  {Mach.  ap.  Aihen.  liii.  p.  678,  b), 
was  tbe  wife  of  Zenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanns,  and 
satrap,  under  PhamabEizus,  of  tho  Midland  Acolis. 
After  the  death  of  Zenis,  Mania  prevailed  on 
Phamabazus  to  allow  her  to  retain  the  satrapy 
which  her  husband  had  held.  Invested  with  tlio 
government,  she  strictly  fulfilled  her  promise  that 
the  tribute  should  be  puid  as  reguljirly  as  hefci-c, 
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and  she  not  only  kept  in  obedience  the  cities  en- 
trusted to  lier,  but  aJao  added  to  them  bj  conquest 
the  maiitime  towns  of  LaiisBa,  Hamaxitus,  and 
Coionae,  whicb  she  took  with  the  Greek  mereena- 
riea  whom  she  imuDtained  liberally  in  h«r  service. 
She  contmued  to  conciliate  the  lavonr  of  Phama- 
buzus  by  frequent  presents,  as  well  as  hj  splendid 


and  a 


„  .eable  <  .. 
0  her  satrapy.  The  mluable  assistanef 
yhich  she  rendered  him  both  by  anns  and 
el,  he  Hilly  appreciated  ;  and  she  seems  to 
leenattheheightofhec  prosperity,  when 


t  of  hec  prospenty,  when  she  was 
'  son-in-W  Meidus,  shortly  be- 
fore (he  arrival  of  Dercyllidas  in  Asia.in  B,  c  399. 
(Xen.  &«.  iiL  I.  §g  10—14  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  54.) 

2.  Au  Athenian  hetaera,  a  great  ^vourile  of 
Demetrias  Poliotoeles.  Mania  was  only  her 
nickname.  (Maoh.  op.  Aiiai,  xiii.  pp.  fi78, 
570.)  [E.  E.] 

MANIA'CES  QEO'RGIUS.  [Geobojus, 
No.  15,  p.  246.] 

MA'NIAE  (NIayiiu),  certain  inyBlerious  divini- 
ties, who  had  a  sanctuary  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  whom  Pauaaniaa 
<viii.  34.  S  1)  conaidered  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Eumenidee.  [L.  S.) 

MANIXIA  GBNS,  plebeian.  It  ia  difficult 
oflon  to  distinguish  peraons  «f  this  name  from  the 
jWohK  and  Mallii,  as  we  sometimes  find  the  same 
person  called  Mamlkit,  Mimliua,  and  MaUiai,  in 
diifei'ent  nu^ors,  or  in  diiierent  mannscripts  of  the 
same  author.  The  drsC  person  of  (his  gens  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  M.  M>.tiiLJti8|  in 
B.  c  149  ;  but  the  gena  never  became  of  importance 
in  tlie  stale,  and  the  smalhieSs  of  its  numbers  is 
shown  by  its  never  being  divided  into  any  families. 
Under  the  republic  its  only  cognomen  iaMANCiNtis, 
though  even  tliis,  perhapa,  belongs  (0  the  Manlii  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  empire  we  find  one  or  (wo 
surnames.     There  are  no  coins  of  this  gens. 

MANl'LIUS.  I.  SBX.MANiLius,waB elected 
with  M.  Oppins,  as  the  commander  of  the  soldiers, 
in  their  secession  to  the  Aventine  during  the 
second. deceravirate,  B.O.  449  (Liv.  JiL  fil).  Ho 
is  called  Manlius  (Md\i09)  by  Dionyaiua  (li,  44). 

2.  P.  M.iNiLius,  one  of  the  legates  sent  into 
lliyrieiim  in  a.  c  167,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
cuimtry  after  thecnuquest  of  Perseus  (Liv.  ilv.  17). 

3.  M.  Manilius,  consul  n.c  149,  wass  jurist. 
[Seo  below.] 

4.  Manilius,  praetor  b.  c  137i  was  defeated 
in  Sicily  by  Eunus,  the  leader  of  the  slaves  in  the 
great  servile  war  in  that  island.  [Eunus.]  (Flor. 
iii.  19  ;  comp.  Liv.  E/nt.  66  ;  Ores.  r.  6.) 

5.  P,  Mawliub,  consul  B.c  190,  with  C,  Pa- 
pii-ius  Carbo,  but  nothing  is  recorded  of  him. 
(Caaaiod. ;  Chron.  Alex. ;  FasU  Notis.) 

6.  L.  ManiLius,  praetor  probably  in  b.  c  J9, 
had  the  government  of  Narbuneae  Ouul,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  in  E.  0.  7B.  In  the  laller  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Spain,  with  three  lepons  and 
1500  horse,  to  assist  Melollus  in  the  war  agauiat 
Scttorias  ;  bat  he  waa  defeated  by  Hirtuleiua,  one 
of  the  geiwrals  of  Sertorius,  lost  kia  camp  and  bag- 
gage, and  escaped  almost  alone  into  the  town  of 
llenia.  {Ores.  v.  23;  Liv.  i^.  90;  Plut 
&,*«■.  12.) 

7  C.  ManHius,  tribune  of  the  plobs,  B.  c.  66, 
was  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  ia  described  by 
Velleius  Paterenlus  (ii.  3S)  as  "  semper  veiialis  et 
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is  tribunate  on  tlie  IDth  of  December,  D.<^ 


the 


'iolatioi 


imitia,  the  senate  was  able 
on  the  following  day  to  declare  Ike  law  invalid. 
(Dion  Cass,  ixxvi.  35  ;  Aecon.  ia  Cic.  Gom.  pp. 
64,  66,  *d.  Orelii ;  comp.  Mamlius.  No.  5.)  Not 
disheartened  by  tiiis  fiiilure,  ManiUns  shorty  afieiv 
vrards  brought  forward  a  bill,  granting  to  Pompey 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigmnes,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus, 
Maruus  Rex,  and  Aciliua  Gkbrio.  This  bill  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Q.  Catulue,  Q.  Hortenrine,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  parly,  but  was 
passed  notwithstanding  by  the  people,  who  were 
worn  out  by  ths  length  of  the  war,  and  were  vory 
ready  to  bestow  new  honours  upon  their  favoutit* 
Pompey.  Cicero,  who  was  then  praetor,  spoke  in 
of  tlie  law  ;  and  the  oration  which  h< 


livered  oi 


le  dowr 


of  the 

oratory.  The  reasons  which  induced  Cicero  to 
support  the  bill  and  t«  praise  Pompey  in  such 
extraordinary  terms,  are  mentioned  in  (he  life  of 
the  fonner.  [VoL  I.  p.  711.]  (Cic.  pro  Lege 
MamUia  ;  Dion  Casa.  xxxvi.  25,  26  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
33  ;  Liv.  ^<U.  100  i  Appian,  B.  Make.  97  ;  Flat. 
Pomp.  30,  LaoaU.  35.)  ManJIiue  bad  incurred 
the  bitter  enmity  of  Iha  aristocratical  party  ;  and. 


(kereforc 


a  brought  U 


1  before 


,  had  s(ill  a  lew  days  to  run. 
Dion  CassiuB  and  Plutarch  speak  as  if  Cicero  waa 
at  hrst  unfavourably  disposed  towards  tke  accused, 
and  was  induced  to  support  liim  and  attack  the 
eenalo  by  the  evident  displeasure  wkicli  (he  peopl* 
felt  a(  his  conduct.  But  this  can  hardly  be  a  true 
account  of  (bo  afiair  j  for  Cicero  would  certmnly 
have  had  every  reason  for  supporting  (he  partiKUi 
"'  "    "  '         '  '     ippor(  he  w 


a  gain  in  order 


e  his  election 


sulship.      So 

.nch. 

how 

ever 

is  certain: 

trial  of  Manil 

pa 

off 
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,  that  Cicem  s 

pokri 

hi 

fa, 

onr,  and  that. 

sttiuding  all  the  effort 

of 

his 

advocate,  be 

the  cons 
■that  the 


nned.  Of  what 
accused,  isnncertain  ;  Plutarch  speaks  of  extortion, 
but  Aaconius  says  that  he  was  accused  of  violently 
disturbuig  tlie  court  for  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius, 
[C.  CoBKHLiua.]  (Dion  Casa.  jtxxvi.  27 ;  Pint. 
Oe.  9 !  Aecon.  is  Cic.  ComeL  pp.  50,  76,  ed. 
OreUi  1  Cic.  Oral.  ProJim.  pp.  446,  448,  450,  ed. 
Orelii  ;Q.  Cic.  rfe  Pet  CbB.  13.) 

8.  Q.  Manhius  Cuuards,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c  52.     (Ascon.  HI  Cic  Mil.  p.  30,  ed.  Orelii.) 

M.  MANI'LIUS,  the  jurist.  The  praenomen  of 
Manilius  is  generally  given  as  Manius  in  the  printed 
books,  but  Mai  aaserls  that  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero, 
De  Be  Pabliai.the  name  is  cleariy  written  -M-, 
which  means  Marcus,  and  not  -M'.,  which   would 

Marcus  Manilius  ia  one  of  (he  speakers  in  (he 
De  Re  Puiiiea  (i  13),  and  consequently  a  con- 
tempnraiy  of  C.  Fannius,  Q.  Scaevola,  Laelius, 
and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  He  was  ajurist 
{Ds  Hep.  iii.  iO)  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  %  39)  with  P.  Mucins, 
Pontifex  Marimos,   and   Brains ;   hs  calls  these 
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thcea  the  founders  of  jua  dvile.  Pomponina 
that  Manilius  wrote  thtee  treatises,  which 
eitajit  ill  his  timB,  and  was  a  consular,  Manilina, 
therefore,  appeals  to  he  the  consul  of  b.  c  149,  with 
L.  Harcins  CensorinuB.  In  B.C.  149  thethird 
Punic  war  coD:iinei]ced,  and  Manilius  and  his  col- 
lengvie  were  appointed  to  conduct  it.  They  made 
an  attaok  on  Carthage,  and  burnt  the  Carthaginiau 
fleet  in  sight  of  the  dtj  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Floms, 
ii.  IS).  The  campaign  of  Manilius  is  described  aC 
lei^  hyAppian  {Pmid.! a—ldS).  CarlhagBWas 
tulten  by  P.  Scipio  Afiiciums  the  younger,  b.  r 
146.  During  hia  consulship  MnniltuB  wrote  t 
the  Achaeajis  to  send  Polybius  to  Lilybaeum,  as  h 
wiuited  his  Betvices.  Bnt  on  arriring  at  Coreyra, 
Polybius  (bund  a  letter  from  the  consnls,  which 
informed  him  that  the  Carthaginians  had  giTea  all 
the  hostages,  and  were  ready  lo  obey  their  orders, 
and  that  they  considered  that  the  war  was  ended, 


Polyhini 


anted, 


upon  which  Polybiua  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Poljh.  lib.  ijtivii.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  fact  of 
idanitius  the  jnrist  hating  been  consul  is  slated  by 
Pomponius,  and  he  must  therefore  have  been  the 
consul  of  B.  c.  149,  for  there  is  no  other  lo  whom 
all  the  &etB  will  apply.  Cicero  (Bratm,  16)  re- 
marks that  Ibe  elder  Cuto  died  in  the  consulship  of 
L,  ManauB  and  M.  Manilius,  eighty-MX  years 
before  his  own  consulship,  which  wsa  a.  c.  63. 
Cicero,  in  another  passage  in  the  Braive  (ii.  23), 
speaks  of  M.  Manilius  sa  possessing  some  oratorical 
power,  and  makes  him  the  contemporary  of  various 
orators  of  the  period  of  the  Gracchi.  The  propriety 
of  Manilius  and  Scipio  being  introduced  in  the  .Df 
Re  Pabliea  appears  from  the  feet  that  Scipio  served 
under  Manilius  and  his  colleague  in  the  campaign 
dCb.c  149,  and  Manilius  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  seryices  of  Scipio  (Appian,  Pwiio.  105),  who 
was  afterwards  appoinled  lo  conduct  the  war. 

The  reputation  of  Manilius  was  not  founded  on 
his  military  services.  Cicero  (da  Orai  i.  48)  men- 
tions M.  Manihus  as  a  real  jurisconsult,  in  con- 
nection with  Sextus  Ae!ius  and  P.  Scaevola.  L. 
Crassus  (Cie.  de  Orat.  iii.  33)  says  of  M.  Manilius, 
"  I  have  seen  bun  walking  backwards  and  forwards 

who  was  doing  this  was  ready  to  give  hie  advice 
to  all  the  dlissnsi  and  to  such  persona  in  olden 
Ume,  both  when  they  were  walkmg  about,  and  when 
seated  at  home  in  their  ctiair,  it  was  the  practice 
to  go  and  to  consult  them,  not  only  about  the  jus 
dvile,  but  about  marrying  a  daughter,  buying  a 
piece  of  land,  cul^vating  ground,  and  in  fine,  on 
eveiy  thing  that  a  man  bad  to  do,  and  on  every 
fcuwoess  tranaaction."  Among  the  l^al  writings  of 
Manilius  was  a  treatise  on  the  conditions  appli- 
cable to  sales  {v&taHu/itt  vettdesdorum  leges^  Cic.  ds 
Oral.  L  68),  which  was  apparently  a  book  of 
fbrma.  Probably  he  may  have  written  on  other 
subjects  besides  law,  (Cic.  Brat.  28,  ed.  H, 
Meyer.)  The  time  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
MMiiliug  is  not  known.  He  ia  mentioned  hy 
Ciceto  (de  Rep.  iii.  10)  as  having  been  accustomed 
to  give  legal  opinions  before  the  Les  Voconia  was 
enacted,  which  law  was  enacted  B.  c  169.  The 
time  which  Cicero  iises  as  the  dale  of  the  sup- 
posed diali^ue  De  Re  Pulilica  ("  Tudilano  Cons, 
et  Aquilio,"  de  Rtp.  i.  9)  is  B.C  129,  or  forty 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Voconia. 
If  Manilius  was  giving  legal  opinions  before  the 
dale  of  the  Lex  Voconia,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
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he  was  anSit  Rfty  years  of  age  when  he  was  consul^ 
and  seventy  at  the  date  given  to  the  supposed 
diaiogne.  [G.  L.l 

MANl'LIUS  (Mamis  or  (Xtus),  or  Ma'N- 
LIUS,  or  MA'LLIUS,  for  all  of  these  and  many 
other  variations  are  found  in  M8S.,  the  weight  of 
evidence  being  in  favoiu'  of  M.  MobtIho,  ia  known 
to  us  as  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  Ave 
books,  entitled  Adnmnmixi.  The  greatest  uncer- 
t^nty  prevails  on  every  point  connected  with  hie 
person^  hislorr.  By  some  critics  he  is  supposed 
lo  be  the  Manilius  described  by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  x.  2), 
as  "  Senator  ills  maibnis  nobUis  doctrinis  doctore 
nnllo,"  who  first  collected  accurate  infbtmalion  with 
regard  to  the  phoenix,  and  maintained  that  the 
period  of  its  life  corresponded  with  the  revolution 

which  the  heavenly  bodies   completed  a  perfect 

styled  "  astrologiae  conditorem,*^  who  csme  to 
Rome  as  a  slave,  along  with  Publius  Syms  the 
mimogmpher,  and  Staherius  Eros  the  grammarian 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  68)  ;  by  others,  to  bo  the 
"Manlius  Mathematicus"  who,,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  adjusted  the  obelisk  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  so  as  to  act  as  a  sun-dial  (PUn.  ff. 
N.  xxxvL  15,  g  6) ;  by  others,  to  he  no  other 
than  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus,  on  whose  consulship 

his  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Little  proof  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  these  conjectures,  beyond 
the  mere  correspondence  of  name,  and  the  cir- 

believcd  to  have  been  more  or  lees  addicted  to  the 
idy  of  the  heavens,  while  many  grave  considera- 
ins  forbid  us  to  adopt  any  one  of  tiiem.  It  does 
t   appear   that   Manlius   the  senator  composed 

any  work  at  all  upon  astronomical  topics.     It  b 

the  expression  "  founder  of  aatroli^y"  might  seem 
to  give  eome  force,  can  be  the  person,  for  we  know 
"rem  Suclonins,  that  his  companion  Slaberius  Eros 
aught  a  school  during  the  Sullan  troubles,  while 

iiall  point  out  immediately,  have  Honrished  tnrlier 
han  nearly  a  century  after  that  date.  Manliua 
the  mathematician"  exists  only  in  the  more  coi^ 
mpt  copies  of  the  naturalist,  the  proper  name  being 
rejected  as  an  interpolation  by  ail  the  best  editors. 
Claudian,  although  he  dilates  upon  the  moral  per- 
fections and  literary  distinction  of  Malline,  and 
'    itowa  unmeasured  praise  on  his  essay  concerning 

il  that  the  stoical  principles  which  it  advocated 
re  developed  in  verse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  de- 

nis  mella  polili)  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  en- 
inting  songs  of  Orpheus  ;  while  Salmasius  {ad 
Ampeiiumt  p.  91)  avers  that  this  veiy  treatise  in 
prose  by  Theodorus,  was  still  to  be  found  in  certain 
libraries,  and  P.  J.  Maussaeus  proposed  to  give  it 
lo  the  world.  Finally,  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Qevartius  and  Spanheim,  lo  prove  from  the  language 
jf  the  Astronoraica,  that  these  books  must  have  been 
romposed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Ureal,  have  been  fully  conftiled  by  SaJmasius, 
Fluetius,  Sealiger,  Vossius,  and  Creech.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  ancient  writer  wilh  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  either  takes  any  notice  of  a  poet  Ma- 
■'■  ,  or  quotes  a  single  luie  from  the  poem.  He 
mentioned  by  Ovid  in  hia  catalogue  of  con- 
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temporary  barda  (car  PonL  iv.  )6),  nor  by  Quii 
tiliaii,  who  might  with  propriaty  have  clasaed  hii 
along  with  Lucietins  and  Macer  ;  tioT  by  OeDiuE, 
not  by  MacrobiuB,  both  of  whom  frequency  discuss 
kindred  Bubjects  ;  nor  by  any  oF  the  compilers  of 
mythnlopcal  syslems,  who  might  hare  derived 
much  information  from  his  pi^s  ;  noi^  by  one  oat 
of  tho  host  of  gnunmarians,  lo  wliom  lie  wouM  have 
aflbrded  copjonfi  illustmtions.  We  find  no  trace 
of  him  undl  he  was  discovered  by  Poggio,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  unless, 
indeed,  he  be  the  "  M.  Mflniliiis  de  Astrologja,^ 
of  whoso  work  Gerbortus  of  RheimB,  afterwards 
pope  Sylvester  II.  (i.  d.  lOOO),  eommiasions  a 
friend  (Ep.  130)  to  procure  a  copy.  It  ie  ttue 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  productJon  of 
Manilina  and  the  Mathesis  of  Julius  Finnicua 
Malemiis  [Firmicub],  who  fiouriahed  under  Con- 

aciircely  doubt  that  they  borrowed  from  a  common 
ori^nal,  perhaps  the  Apoteleamata  of  Dorotheus  of 
Sidon,  or  that  one  of  them  was  indebted  to  tho 
other.     But  even  if  we  adopt  the  latter  alternative 


itirelja. 


and  this 


Thopiece'epene  with  an  invocation  of  Caesar,  the 
son  and  eucceoaor  of  a  deified  ^ther,  the  heir  of  his 
temporal,  aa  well  as  of  his  iinmorlal  honours  ;  far- 
ther on  (i.  79U),  the  Julian  line  is  aaid  to  have 
filled  the  heavenly  mansion,  Augnstos  ia  repre- 
sented as  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  sky  with 
the  Thunderer  himself,  and  the  foiuili  book  doses 

are  told  prtend  ivnra  and  sudden  commotions,  and 
treacherous   rebellions,   soch  as  took    place   laleis 

desttoyeit  Vams  and  dyed  the  plains  with  the 
blood  of  three  legions  (i,  837)  ;  celeatial  warnings 
were  not  wanting  before  the  Bolemn  league  con- 
cluded between  bloody  leaders  covered  the  fielda  of 
Philippi  with  embattled  hosts ;  when,  subsequently, 
the  llmndetbolls  of  Jove  strove  with  the  siatrnm 
of  isis  ;  and  when  the  son  of  Pompcy  filled  the 
sea  with  the  pirates  swept  away  by  his  sire.  Now, 
although  the  whole  of  these  passages  wonld  seem 
to  proceed  from  a  writer  of  the  Augastan  age,  it 
may  be  argued,  that  wherever  Augustus  is  ad- 
dressed in  terms  of  flattery  the  words  employed 
would  apply  to  many  of  the  later  emperors  as  well 
as  lo  him  who  first  bore  that  title  ;  that  the  modb 
used  in  connection  with  the  disastrous .  defeat  id 
Germany,  and  which,  if  liansUted  taliiy,  would  be 
decisive,  may  with  equal  or  greater  fitness  be  here 
rendered  aomeUniea ;  that  there  is  a  coldness  in  all 
the  allusions  to  the  civil  wars,  which  would  have 
been  avoided  by  one  seeking  to  extol  the  achieve- 
ments and  victoriea  of  a  reigning  prince,  and  that 
in  particular  the  words  "  dnelbus  jnrata  craentis 
Anna,"  which  apply  much  more  naturally  to  the 
triumvirs  than  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  could  not 
fail  to  prove  highly  ofiensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  there  is  no  reference  lo  any 
historical  event  later  than  to  the  defeat  of  A.  D.  S, 
that  the  lines  which  end  the  first  book  distinctly 

a  period  of  tranquillity,  which  had  immediately 
followed  the  scenes  of  disorder  and  bloodshed  de- 
moted in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  above  all. 
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When  we  mark  the  tone  of  adulation  breathed  in 
the  verses  (iv.  7li3)— 
Virtue  sub  casta  folix  terraque  mai^quo 
Est  Bhodos,  hoBpitium  rccluri  prindpis  oitiem ; 

Cum  caperet  lumen  magni  sub  Caeeare  muiidj — 
we  aball  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
penned  during  the  sway  of  Tiberius.  Assuming 
that  Manihus  belongs  to  the  epoch  now  indicated, 
we  infer  from  iv.  41, — 

"Speratum  Hannibalem  jhmMs  cecidisse  eaten  is," 
that  ha  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  tiom  iv.  776,— 

"  Qua  genitus  cum  frafie  Bemus  hone  condidit 

that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.  The 
no^on  of  Bentley  that  he  was  an  Asiatic,  and 
that  of  Huet  that  he  waa  a  Carthaginian,  rest  upon 
no  elable  bads.  Farther  we  cannot  proceed,  and 
the  great  difficulty  still  remtuns  untouched,  how  it 
should  hate  come  to  pass  that  a  piece  possegsing  a 
chaj^teT  so  aingular  and  striking,  discussing  A 
science  long  studied  with  the  most  eager  devotion, 
ahoold  have  remained  entirely  unknown  or  neg- 
lected. One  solution  only  can  be  proposed,  Ws 
can  at  once  perceive  that  the  work  is  mifinished, 
and  the  portion  which  we  possess  wears  occnsionaLy 

poliah.  Hence  it  may  never  have  been  published, 
although  a  lew  copies  may  have  passed  int^  private 

ireulation ;  soroe  of  these  having  been  preserved 
y  one  of  those  strange  chances  of  which  we  find 
ot  B  few  examples  in  literary  history,  may  have 
served  aa  the  archetypes  from  which  the  difierent 
Gtmilies  of  MSS.  now  extant  originally  sprung. 
The  first  boob  serves  as  an  introduction  lo  those 

vhich  follow  ;  discoursing  of  tlie  rise  and  progroae 

if  astronomy,  of  tho  origin  of  the  material  universe,. 

if  the  position,  form,  and  msgnituds  of  the  earth, 
of  the  names  and  figures  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  of  the  northern  and  southern  constella- 
tions, of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  of  the  milky 
way,  of  the  planets,  of  comets  and  meteors,  and 

*     ''  ■  theseallbrd  of  jmpendingev" 
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1  strife. 
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;n  by  Homer,  Heaiod,  Theocritus,  and  other 

wned  hards,  asserts  the  supei^or  majesty  of  his 

theme,  and  chums  the  merit  of  having  quitted 

the  beaten  track  and  of  having  been  the  first  to 

path.     He  then  expounds  the 

stoical  doctrine  of  an  Almighty  Soul  pervading, 

Jiiiaating,  controlling,  and  r^ulating  every  portion 

if  the  universe,  so  that  all  the  difTerent  parts  are 

connected  by  one  common  bond,  stirred  by  one 

common  impulse,  and  act  together  in  nnison  and 

harmony.    Hence  things  iielow  depend  upon  things 

above,  and  if  we  can  determine  and  read  aright 

the  relations  and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 

we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  from  them  the  corres- 

ling  change  which  will  takeplace  in  other  mem- 

of  tho  system.  The  dignity  and  reasonableness, 

of  the  science  being  thus  vindkated,  we  are  plunged 

the  classification  of  the  signs,  according  to  various 
fanciful  resembia  ces  or  d^re  cea,  their  confi- 
ith  hU  the 

jargon  of  trinee  qiadrates  eext  lea  celestial  houses, 
dodecatemona,  cardmea  and  atl  la.  The  treatise 
ites  abruptly,  for  the  agency  of  the  fijced 
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BtjtTB  alone  is  coneideTed,  the  power  which  tliej 
eiert  in  coinhinaiion  with  the  ptaiietB  bemg-alto- 
gcther  psssed  over  {see  ii.  961,  iii.  583).  Not 
even  the  first  section  U  complete  i  the  lisings  of 
several  constellstione  with  refeience  to  Che  «gus  of 
the  lodiac,  which  onght  to  hnie  been  included  in 
the  fifth  hook,  are  omitted,  and  a  siith  would 
have  been  nscearaiy  ta  enumerate  the  settings  of 
those  conBtellationa  whose  tiungs  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fifth. 

On  the  merits  of  Manilius  as  a  tnet  we  can  say 
little.  Occasionally,  eapeciallj  in  the  introductions 
and  digreasiona,  we  djscem  both  power  of  language 
and  eleiatioa  of  thought,  hut  for  the  most  part  the 
ultempls  to  embellish  the  dull  details  of  his  art  are 
^"lolent  and  ungraceful,  affording  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  majesty  with  which  Lucretius  rises 
on  high  without  an  ethit.  The  style  is  extremely 
feiilty,  it  is  altogether  defident  in  simplicity  and 
preuMoj:,  always  harsh,  frequently  obscure,  abonnd- 
ing  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  and  ungiunly  me- 
taphors, while  the  phraseology  presents  a  number 
of  unusual  and  startling  combinatiDna,  although 
these  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  tlie 
charge  of  barbarism.  But  while  we  withhold 
praise  from  his  taste  we  must  do  iualiee  to  his 
lenming.  He  seems  to  hnTe  consulted  the  best 
authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  theirmost  sagucious 
views.  Biundera  huFo,  indeed,  been  detected  here 
and  there,  in  the  statements  regarding  the  relative 
position   of  the  constellations,  but  some   of    the 

are  anticipations  of  the  brightest  diseoveiies  of 
modem  times.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  popular  belief 
that  the  Bied  stars  were  all  arranged  on  the  surface 
of  a  concave  vault,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  unhesitatingly  rejected,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  sun,  and  that  each  belongs  to  a  separate  system. 
The  appearance  exhibited  1^  the  milky  way  is  in 
like  manner  eorrectly  explained  as  arising  from  the 
blended  rays  of  a  multitude  of  mioule  stars. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Manilius  was  printed  in 
4to,  at  Nuremberg,  prohably  about  1473  or  1473, 
by  Joannes  Re^omontanus,  from  the  MSS.  ori- 
ginally brought  to  light  by  Poggio.  Lanrentius 
Bonincontiius  published  on  edition  at  Bologna,  foL 
1474,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  convent  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  annexed  a  commentai;  of  little 
value.  Steph.I>u1iuniug(fol.Msdiolan.  1489)  and 
Ant.  Moliniua  (13mo,  Lugd.  1551,  IfiSB),  profess 
to  hare  introduced  numerous  emendations  from 
MSS.,  but  the  last  of  the  throe  editions  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  (8vo,  Paris,  1679,  1590,  4to.  Lng.  Bat. 
1600),  published  at  Leyden  in  1600,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  all  which  preceded  it,  the  t«jtt  being 
founded  chiefly  on  the  Codex  Oemblacenais,  the 
oldest  of  existing  MSS.,  and  the  notes  by  which  it 
is  accompanied  being  fiill  of  curious  and  recondite 
learning  upon  matters  relating  to  ancient  aalionomy 
and  astrology.  Much,  however,  still  remained  to 
be  done,  and  Bontiey  did  not  consider  tlie  task  un- 
worthy of  his  powers.  By  comparing  the  Codex 
'Gembiacensis  with  tiie  Codex  Lipsiensis  nhich 
stands  next  in  point  of  antiquity  and  value,  with  the 
Codices  of  Voss,  of  Pithou,  with  some  others  of 
more  recent  date,  and  with  the  earliest  editions,  he 
produced  tlia  text  (Lond,  4to.  1739)  which  is  now 
the  standard,  and  which  is  nnqnestionably  the 
most  pure,  although,  as  we  miglit  have  anticipated, 
occasionally  disligiired  by  rash  emendations.     The 
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itions  of  Sloeber,  BvcAi^onlomi 
on,  8vo.  Lond.  1 783  ;  and  of  Pingr 
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We  have  a.  metrical  veraion  of  tiie  Gist  book  of 
Manilius,  by  Edward  Sherburne,  (id.  Lond.  1675, 
and  of  the  whole  poem  by  Thomas  Creech,  the 
translator  of  Lucretius,  Svo.  Lond.  1697.  (G.  J. 
Vois,  de  Pofiis  Sat.  tap,  2  ;  coiap.  IM  Ark  Grainm. 
ii.  26  ; '  Scaliger,  FroIegoTnena  ta  Maniliam ; 
Fr.  Jacob,  De  M.  Mamlio  Poeta,  4to.  Lubec 
1832.)  [W.R.] 

MANI'LIUS,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  two 
lines,  quoted  by  Varro  (£.  £.  p.  130,  ed.  Mailer). 
If  ManiUua  the  astrolc^r  reafly  flourished  in  the 


MANISARUS,  a . 
Armenia  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  against  whom 
Osroea,  the  Parthian  kin^,  accordingly  declared 
war.    Upon  Trajan's  invasion  of  the  East,  Mani- 

Boman  emperor  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  23).  Thero 
are  some  coins  extant,  which  are  assigned  to  this 
Manisarus.     (Eckhel,  vol  iii.  p.  208.) 

MA'NIUS,  tho  person  who  managed  the  aflhirs 
of  M.  Antonius,  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  chief  in- 
stigators of  the  war  in  B.  c.  42,  nsualty  known  as 
the  Perusinian  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  L. 
Antonius  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir, 
against  Oclavianus,  during  the  absence  of  M. 
Antonius  in  the  East.  Manius  also  took  au 
active  part  in  tho  conduct  of  tho  war,  but  ho  was 
destined  to  pay  dearly  for  his  activity :  for  upon 
the  reconciliation  of  Antonius  and  Octavlanns,  m 
B.  c.  40,  Manius  was  put  to  death  by  the  former, 
Bs  one  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  hut  partly,  it 

Futvia  against  Antonius.  (Applan,  B.  C.  t.  14, 
19,  23,  29,  32,  66  ;  comp.  Mart.  xi.  20.) 

MA'NLIA  GENS,  one  of  tiie  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  of  the  patrician  geotes  at  Rome.     Sub- 

This  name  is  frequently  confounded  with  these  of 
Mallius  and  Manilius.  [Mjllia  Gens  and  Ma- 
NiLlA  Oens.]  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn.  Manlius  Cincin> 
natus,  who  was  consul  in  b.  a  480  ;  and  from  thnt 
time  down  to  the. last  century  of  the  republic,  some 
of  its  membera  constantly  filled  the  higher  offices  of 
tiie  stale.  The  family-names  of  tiie  Manlii  under 
the  republic  were: — Aciddjus,  Capitoiinus, 
us  (accidentally  omitted  under  Cin- 
jt  given  helow),  ToRCjuATtTS,  VuLSo. 
the  only  cognomens  are  Torqitaius  and 
..._  .r  ...I.-.I.   ' '---nly  interpreted 
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<uld  indicate  the  Sergian  tribe.  A  few 
plebeian  Manlii  are  mentioned  without  any  cog^ 
nomen  ;  they  are  ^ven  below. 

MA'NLIUS.  1.  Cn.  Manhus  CiNciNNiTUB, 
was  consul  in  b,  c  480,  with  M.  Fabins  Vihulanus, 
and  fell  in  battie  against  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  ii. 
43,  47  1  Dionys.  ii.  6,  6, 11,12;  Ores.  ii.  5.) 

2.  A.  Manlius,  a  legate  of  C.  Marias,  in  the 
war  against  Jugiutha  in  Africa,  B.  c.  107.  He 
was  sent  along  with  Sulla  to  Bocchus,  to  negotioio 
tiie  surrender  of  Jugiirtha.  (Sail.  J'!t£>.  86,  90, 102.) 

3.  C.  .Manlius,  the  commander  of  Catiline's 
troops  in  Etruiia,  in  a.  c-  63,  is  more  correctiy 
named  C,  Mallius.     [Mallius.] 
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4.  MiNliuS  IiENTiNOB,  liie  legale  of  C.  Pmnp- 
tmius  in  Narbonese  Gsnl.in  B.C.  61,  took  the  city 
of  Venliii,  and  defeated  the  barbaiians.  (Dion 
Casa.  sxiriL  47.) 

5.  Cn.  Manlids,  tribnne  of  the  plehs  b.  c.  58, 
brought  forward  a  law  granting  to  the  freedmen 
(liieriini)  the  right  of  loting  in  all  the  tribes  ;  but 
he  wag  preyenlsd  from  passing  it  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  who  was  then  praetor  (Asoon.  m 
do.  Mil.  p.  46}.  Bailer,  in  his  note  on  Atconiiis 
(I.C.),  has  shown  that  this  Cn.  Manlius  ie  a 
different  person  from  C.  Manilins,  who  was  tribnne 
ia  B.  a  66,  and  who  brought  forward  a  umilai  law. 
[ManiliuS,  No.  7.] 

MA'NLIUS  VALENS.  [Valens.]" 
MANNUS,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  fether,  to  have 
been  tbo  fuundera  of  then'  race.  They  further 
ascribed  to  Mannus  three  sons,  from  whom  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Jngaevonea,  Heimiones,  and 
IslaeTonea  derived  their  names.  (Tac  Germ.  S.) 
Others,  however,  represented  Mannns,  who  was 
worshipped  as  a  god,  as  the  father  of  more  than 
three  sons.  Mannus  is  perhEtps  the  same  being  as 
Irmin  who  is  mentioned  by  other  anthers  among 
the  German  gods  ( Witechind  of  Cor»,  J. ;  J.  Grimm, 

have  beeu  a  kind  of  German  Mars  ;  though  BOme 
believe  that  Irmin  was  the  deified  Arminina.  It 
ia  not  impossible  that  in  later  times  Irmin  and  Ar- 
niinins  may  have  become  identified  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  people.  .  [L.S.] 

MANNUS  (Mifa-TOj).  1.  A  king  of  some  part 
of  Arabia  bordering  upon  Mesopotamia,  who  sub- 
mitted to  Trajan  on  hie  exped  again  t  th 
Pnithiane.     (Dion  Cass,  liviii.    1   2    ) 

2.  A  son  or  grandson  of  th  p  eeedmg  wli 
lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurehus,      d  Be    ml    f 

AureliQB  and  his  wife  FausHns,  and  f  L  V  rus 
and  his  wife  Lueilla.  The  one  an  d  b  ir  th 
head  of  Fanatina,  having  for         leg    d  th 

obverse,  *AVCTINA  CEBACTH,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, BACIAETC  MANNOC*IAOP  (flMAIOC). 
(Spanheim,  De  Piaeel.  st  Usu  Nitmisra.  vol  ii.  p. 
678;  EcHel,  vol.  iii.  p.S13.) 
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physidan,  who  was  tiie  tutor  of  Heracleides  of 
Tarcntnm  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  len.  Gen. 
iL  16,  ToL  liii,  p.  462,  B02),  and  one  of  tho  fol- 
lowers of  Herophilus  (Id.  J)e  Chmpoi.  Medkam. 
see.  Gen.  vi.  9,  vol.  xiii  p.  989)  ;  and  who  lived 
therefore  most  probably  in  the  ^ird  centary  B.  c 
GEilen  aaya  he  was  no  ordinary  physician  {De 
Coiapos.  Medicam.  see.  iocos,il.  1,  ToLiB.p.  534), 
and  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  tegolar  work 
on  pharmacy  {De  Compm.  jWerficom.  sec.  Gen,  ii. 
1,  YoL  liii.  p.  462).  His  works  on  this  snbjeot, 
'  ■  '  '   *  itedliy  Galen,  "~" '""' 


but  the  t 


!  of  them  have  b 


irved. 


{De  Siiaplic.  Medkam.  Temper,  ac  FaeuU.  vi.  praef. 
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J.  li.  p.  796,  CfemmHrf.  in  Hij^ocT.  "  De  Offic. 
fed."  praef.  and  i.  6,  vol  iviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  6-29. 
36,  De  Cmnpos.  Medieam.  sw.  Geo.  iv.  14,  loL 
iii.  P.751.)  [W.A.G.] 

MANTINEUS  (Maiwu'rfs),  a  son  of  LycaoD, 
id  tho  reputed  founder  of  Mantlneia.  (ApoUod. 
i.  a  $  1 ;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  4.)  Another  person 
if  the  same  name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (ii.  2.  g 


[L.  S.]  " 


MANTI'THBUS  (Mai^f Ski),  an  Alheniai 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  {Helt.  i.  1.  g  10),  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  in  Caria,  but  by  whom, 
aad  on  what  occasion,  does  not  appear,  unless  it 
was  (according  to  the  suggestion  of  Weiske)  in 
the  nnsuccessful  espeditien  of  the  Athenians  to 
Caria  and  Lyda,  under  Melesander,  in  b.  c  430. 
(Thne.  ii.  69.)  Mantitbeus  was  the  companion  of 
Alcibiades  in  his  escape,  in  B.  c.  41 1,  from  gardis, 
where  TisEaphecnes  had  confined  him  (Xeo.  t  c  ; 
Plut.  Ale.  27,  28).  In  B,  c  408  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  Dareius  ;  hut 
he  and  hie  colleagues  were  delivered,  on  their  way 
through  Asia  Minor,  by  PhamabaBua  to  Cyrus, 
who  had  come  down  with  instructions  from  his 
father  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  it  was  three 
years  before  they  were  released.  (Xen.  Hdl.  i. 
3.813,^.gg4— 7.)  [E.R] 

MA'NTIUS  (Mon-ios).  a  son  of  Meiampns,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.  (Horn.  Orf.  xv.  243 1  Pans, 
vi.  17.  M  f  ™mp.  Mklamfuh.)  fL,  S.] 

MANTO  (MnvToi).  I.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  soothsayer  Teiresias.  She  herself  was  a 
prophetess,  first  of  the  Ismcnian  Apollo  at  Thebes, 
where  monuments  of  her  existed  (Pans.  ii.  10.  g 
3),  and  snbseguentiy  of  tho  Delphian  and  Clarian 
Apollo.  After  tiie  taking  of  Thebes  by  the  Epi- 
goni,  she,  with  other  captives,  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  god  sent  the  captives  to 
Asia,  where  they  founded  the  sanctnary  ai  Apollo 
ot  tar  &om  the  place  where  afterxvards  tho  town 
f, Colophon  was  huilL  Rhacius,  a  Cretan,  wiio 
bad  settled  there  before,  nmrried  Manto,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  lather  of  Mopsus.  (Apolhid.  iii. 
7.  M  i  Pau«.  vii.  S.  g  1,  ii.  33.  {  1  i  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443 ;  SehoL  ad  ApoSau.  i.  908.)  According  to 
Euripides,  she  had  previously  become  the  mother 
of  Amphilochua  and  Tieiphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the 
leader  of  the  EpigonL  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  S  7.) 
Being  a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also  called  . 
Daphne,  i.  e.  the  laurel  virgin.  (Died.  It.  6S  ; 
conip.  Athen.  vil  p.  298.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  soothsayer  Polyeidus,  and 
sister  of  Astycrateia.  The  tombs  of  these  two 
sisters  were  shown  at  Megara,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus.     (Pans.  i.  43.  g  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Heracles,  is  likewise  described 
as  a  prophetess,  and  as  the  personage  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mantua  received  its  name.  (Serv.  ad 
Ae^s.l9a.)  IL.a] 

MA'NUEL  I.,  COMNEHUS  (Mavai^h  6 
Ko/oflji^i),  emperor  of  Constantinople  A.  n.  1143 
—1 181,  the  foui'th  child  and  son  of  the  emperor 
Calo-Joannoa  (Joannes  II.),  was  bom  about  A.  D. 
1120,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  U43.  Of 
his  three  elder  brothers,  Alexis  and  Andronicus 
had  botii  died  bofore  their  father  j  hut  the  third, 
Isaac  Sebustocrator,  was  still  alive,  and  would  have 
had  better  claims  to  the  crown  than  Manuel,  but 
for  a  special  declaration  of  the  late  emperor,  who 
preferred  tho  younger  to  tile  elder  on  account  of  his 
martini  qualities.      Manuel  was  with   bis  fetiier 
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laithful  n 


,     MANUEL, 
n  tlie  latter  lost  Ilia  life  [bniugh  an  accident  in 
lined  th^t  Isaac,  who 
<nld  seize  the  anpremt 
ic  had  Jobn  expired  thsn  the 
iter,  Axucli,  hasteued  to  the 
seiaea  issac,  conAned  him  in  a  prison,  at 
Eeeded  in  cunsing  Manuel  to  lie  recognised  i 
stantinople,  where  he  met  with  a  brilliant  lec  , 
on  his  airival  from  Cilido,  a  short  time  aftern-an1& 
Manuel  waa  «arcely  sealed  on  his  throne,  vihi 
he  was  inTolved  in  an  uninterrupted  seties  of  wa 
with  th«  nntions  of  the  Enst  as  well  as  the  Wei 
in  which,  though  not  always  succeasfiil,  he  distr 
guiahed  himself  so  mnch  by  his  undaunted  courage 
and  heroic  deeds  as  to  deaerre 


>of  a 


[aok  of 


eilrftordinatj  aihiefemrats  in  the  field.     The 
covery  that  hia  brotbeT  Isaac  aeemed  not  to  « 
tain  ambitious  designs,  and  th»  re-eatabliEhm( 
DO  and    g  between  the  two  brothers, 

w      M  d  Tote  himself  entirely  to  th< 

h  ra   and   lo  those  endless  in 

g  d     eg  tia     ns  in  which  he  fbnnd  him 

i^  A     early  as    1144   his  general 

D  ra  I!  oroed  Raymond,   the   Latii 


had  shak 
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alleo 


0  Greek 

In  the  following  yeBT  Manuel 
Turks,  who  had  invaded  Isauria, 
defeated 'them  in  several  pitched  battles,  and  CAst 
such  a  lefror  among  the  Turkish  soldiers,  that  they 
would  no  longer  keep  the  field  ;  whereupon  peace 
WaJi   concluded   to   the   adTantage   of  the  riclor. 

his  brother  Isauc,  who  was  deprived  of  his  title  of 
SebiistocraMr ;  but  as  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
of  treason  against  him,  he  was  allowed  lo  live  on 
condition  of  retinng  into  a  convent,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  fife.  In  the  same  year,  1147, 
Manuel  received  information  from  king  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  that  the  Western  princes,  headed  by  the 
king  and  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  of  Germany, 
had  resolved  opon  a  new  crusade,  and  desii-ed  hia 
alliance.  Manuel  promised  it,  but  gave  secret  in- 
formation of  the  approaching  storm  to  the  Turks. 
Nevertheless  he  allowed  Conrad  to  pess  through 
his  dominions  with  a  vaat  army,  and  subsequently 
the  French  king  also. 

While  tho  Cmsadera  were  iigh^ng  with  the 
Turks,  Manuel  waa  involved  in  a  war  with  Roger, 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  who  possessed  likewise 
a  large  portion  oi  Southern  Italy,  and  who,  think- 
ing that  the  new  cnisade  would  prevent  tho  Qreek 
emperor  from  maintaining  great  forces  in  Europe, 
prepared  fiir  an  invasion  of  Greece.  This  war, 
which  brake  out  in  U48,  is  by  lar  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Manuel,  who,  however, 
did  not  engage  in  it  alone,  but  found  an  ally  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  Marching  at  the  head  of  his 
veterans  towards  Macedonia,  he  was  informed, 
whila  at  Philippopolis,  that  the  Patzenegnes  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  probably  excited  by  king 
Roger-  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  Manuel, 
wheeled  to  the  right,  fell  upon  the  tmrharians, 
drove  them  back  into  the  Dacian  wildemeases  ; 
and  after  receiving  hostages  for  their  future  good 
behaviour,  retnrned  with  rapid  marches  towards 
Macedonia,  embarked  at  Thessatonica,  and  Ltnded 
his  host  in  Corfu  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Theru 
he  was  Joined  by  a  Venetian  army.    The  fnrtress 


manuf,l; 

of  Corfu  vielded  to  him  after  an  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted siege,  signalised  by  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Stephanus  Contostephanus,  Magnus  Dux, 
who  waa  succeeded  in  the  command  by  the  feithfnl 
Axncb.  The  surrender  of  that  important  fortress 
was  delayed  by  a  bloody  quarrel  which  broke  out 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Venetians,  In  iha 
siege  Manuel  was  foremost  among  those  who 
stormed  the  town  ;  and  his  fleet  having  one  dsy 
made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  drive  the  Sici- 
lians from  some  outworks  near  the  sea,  he  put  him- 
self on  the  poop  of  a  galley^  and  cheered  liis  men 
on  while  abowers  of  arrows  and  other  missiles  came 
down  upon  the  spot  where  he  stood.  His  boldness 
exdted  the  adminition  of  the  Siciliona,  who  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  make  him  the  aim  of  their  wea- 

fona.   They  would,  however,  aoon  have  despatched 
im  but  for  the  voice  of  their  commander,  who 
cried  out  that  it  would  be  diahonourable  to  kill  an 
hero  like  Manuel.    The  emperor  intended  to  attack 
Roger  within  his  own  dominions,  but  the  crafty 
Norman  enticed  the  Servians  and  Hungarians  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  Danube.  The  Ibimer  were 
vanquished  in  two  campaigns,  when  tliey  begged 
for  peace  ;  and  the  Hungarian  war  lasted  till  1 1 52, 
when  their  king,  Geiaa,  after  having  been  beaten 
many  pitched  battles,  promised  to  desist  irom 
lealing  the  empire.     The  peace,  however,  was  of 
irt  duration.     In  the  same  year,  llfiS,  Manuel 
perienced  a  repulse  in  a  war  vrith  the  Turks  in 
icia  ;  but  m  Italy  his  armies  met  with  glorious 
ice&s.     The  Greeks  having  landed  in  Italy,  look 
Brundusinm,  Bail,  and  other  places  of  importance  ; 
"eet  of  the  Sicilians  was  defeated  in  several 
decisive  engagements ;  and  it  aeemed  that  John 
Ducaa,    the    gallant    commander-in-chief    of    the 
Greeks,  would  find  no  more  obstacles  in  re-uniting 
Southern  Italy  with  the  ByzaJ^tine  empire.     The 
sanguine  hopes  of  Manoel  were  blighted  by  Wil- 
"—    the  successor  of  king  Roger,  who  fell  upon 
s  Comnenus,  the  successor  of  John  Diu^as  ■,  and 
I  severe  struggle,  routed  the  Greeks.     At  the 
tune  the  Greek  fleet  was  defeated  off  Negro- 
pont ;  and  Mains,  the  Sicilian  admiral,  sailed  with- 
out loss  of  tone  fcr  Conatajitinople,  where  he  landed 
a  considerable  force.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown 
he  utmost  consternation ;  but  their  feara  soon 
I,  since   Mains  was   not  strong   enough  to 
attempt  any  thing  of  importance,  and  consequently 
sailed  home,  satisfied  with  some  booty  and  captives. 
These  checks  produced  a  great   eSust  upon  the 
"'nd  of  Manuel,  who,  having  received  a  very 
ie  letter  from  king  WillUra,  with  offers  of  an 
honourable  peace,  accepted   the   proposition,  and 
this   memorable   war  terminated   in    1155. 
onquesls  on  both  sides  were  given  back,  as 
well  as  all  the  captives,  except  those  Greeks  taken 
by  the  Sicilians  who  were  silk-weavers,  and  who 
were  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fiourisbing  state  of  Italian  silk  manu- 
factures.    The  following  years  were  signalised  by 
hostilities  with  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch,  who. 
oon  brought  to  obedience ;  and  Aa-ed-din, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  who  met  with  no  better  suc- 
ss,  and  went  lo  Constantinople  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  tranquillity  of  Asia  was  no  sooner  settled, 
an  a  new  and  terrible  war  broke  out  in  the  north 
King  Geisa  of  Hungary  fancied  that  the  ftirces  rf 
the  empire  were  exhausted  hy  protracted  warfare, 
id   accordingly  ciossed  the   Danube,      Mannel 
tended   to  lead    his  anuies  in  person,  but  he 
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jitldi^d  to  t!ie  entTPRtiee  of  Ills  subjecU  and 
miiiislera,  who  wanted  a  ficra  head  in  the  capilal 
during  the  Bpptoaching  Btorni ;  and  the  oomnumd 
o!  the  ttixay  was  consequently  entniBted  to  Andto- 
nicus  Contoatephanna.  Under  Andronieus  were 
Andronicua  Lrnnpadns,  Andronicus  Comnenue,  and 
Demelriufl  and  Oeorgiufl  Branafi.  The  armieB  inel 
not  tor  frarn  Zengminnm,  the  present  SemHn  ;  and 
aflor  one  of  the  moat  blood;  and  obstinate  ci 
fecotded  in  hifitoiy,  in  which  Demetriue  1 
was  slun,  and  Hie  leK  wing  of  the  Greeki 
plelely  routed,  Andraniens  Contostephanua  i 
carried  the  day.  So  terrible  was  the  Iosb 
Hungarians,  that  king  Oeisa  aned  for  imn 
lieate,  whiuU  waa  granted  to  him  ;  and  du 

great  in  Hunggiy  as  to  cause  t»  its  inhabitants 
great  nneasineas  tor  their  further 
few  years  afterwards  Manuel  set  out  for  Asia,  and 
in  an  inteiTiew  with  king  Ainalric,  who  had  just 

Manuel  lo  send  him  Bome  Hflxlliaries  for  an  expedi- 
tion into  Egyptf  Manuel  accepted  the  proposition 
with  joy  ;  but  instead  of  a  subordinate  loice,  he 
equipped  a  fleet  of  220  hitge  ships,  with  a  sufficient 
army  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Andronicua 
ContostephanuB  (1169).  When  this  powerful 
armament  appeared  off  Ascalon  it  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Amalric,  who  waa  justly  afraid  that  his 
shaie  hi  the  projected  conquests  would  not  answer 
his  expectation;  and  thia  jealousy  gradually  in- 
stilliiig  itself  into  the  minds  of  all  the  party,  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  final  failure  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  combined  Latin  and  Greek 
forces  mardied  by  land  upon  Damietta,  where  the 
Deet  appeared  soon  afterwards.  The  siege  was 
long ;  but  Ihe  town  waa  at  last  reduced  to  such 
exlcemity,  that  everybody  expected  ita  hourly  aur- 
lender,  when  the  tieathery  of  either  Amalric  him- 
self or  one  of  hia  generals  obhgcd  the  aasaiiants  to 
raise  the  aiege  and  retreat  into  Palestine.  In  oiiler 
to  clear  himself  from  any  blame,  Amalric  went  to 
Constantinople  where  he  met  witli  a  splendid  re- 
pti  f  m  M  I,  who  waa  ready  to  join  him 
eco  d  iped  n,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
Id  Iw  w  s,  with  the  Venetians  and  the 
117b  M  nuel  suJFered  a  dreadful  defeat 
from  Sultan  Aa-ed-din,  in 
ncredible  personal  ™hmr,  and 
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e  the  fortresses  of 
S  bl     an       d  D      hieum  (1176).-     Aniiona  lo 
g     h  mself   f       such    unexpected    disgrace^ 
Llan    I  b    k    ih    peice,  and  the  war  was  renewed 
h     t        *   h  b  t       success  for  the  Greeks,  who 
ted  A      d  d  Lydia,  and  finally  obtained  an 

h  rabi  pen  (1177).  Manuel  now  proposed 
t      h       mp        I     deric  an  alliance  againaC  king 

II  ry  f  S  ly  whom  he  intended  to  deprive  of 
II  h  d  mmi  but  the  negotiations  to  that 
ffect            cai     d    n  slowly  ;  and  it  seemed  that 

M  I  h  d  1  t  h  former  energy.  In  fact,  the 
d  fea  Myn  cephalus  preyed  upon  his  mind  ; 

h      t     glh  w        dermined  by  a  slow  fever  ;  and 

III  the  apnngoniSOhe  waa  compelled  to  keep  to 
his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again.     After  a 


•  Roger  de  Hoveden,the  English  historian,  was 
present  at  this  battle,  sorving  as  a  lolunteer  in  the 
Greek  army. 
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panful  and  long  illnesa,  he  died  on  the  34tli  oF 
September  following,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The 
reign  of  Manuel  waa  gJorioua,  yet  preaents  nothing 
but  an  nninterrapted  series  of  bloodshed  and  de- 
TaataCion.  Manuel  waa  perhaps  the  greatest  wur- 
rior  of  hia  tJme,  but  he  was  &f  from  being  a  great 
general.  When  young  he  was  virtuous,  but 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  plunged  into 
all  those  vices  by  which  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially the  Comnenum  femily,  disgraced  themaelves. 
He  oppressed  hia  subjects  by  heavy  war-taies,  yet 
he  did  not  pay  his  troops,  though  he  gave  Wge 

foreign  courts,  where  he  was  constantly  intriguing. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  theology, 
but  waa  certainly  rather  a  great  talker  thajt  a  great 
thinker  on  religion.  His  first  wife  was  Sertha 
(Irene),nieeeof  Conrad  III.,  emperor  of  Germany  j 
and  his  second  Maria  (Xene),  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond, prince  of  Antioch.  His  conculunage  with 
his  niece,  Theodora  Comnena,  was  a  great  disgrace 
to  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  only  aoti, 
Alexia  11.  (Cinnam.  lib.  i,  iv. ;  Nicel.  lib.  ii.  iii.  i 
Guill.  Tyrensis,  lib  xvi.  We  have  more  Utin  or 
Western  than  Byzantine  sources  on  the  history  of 
the  time.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'NUBL  II.,  PALAECyLOGUS  (Marai^A 
i  UaKcuoAiyos),  emperor  of  Constantinople  A.  D. 
1391— U26,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  John  VI.^ 
in  whose  life  is  related  the  history  of  Manuel  pre- 
vious to  his  sole  accession,  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  John,  in  a.  d.  1391,  Manuel  was  then 
an  hostage  at  the  court  of  sultan  Bayazid,  but  no 
sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  death  of  hia  fetber, 
than  he  escaped  from  Nicaea,  and  hastened  to  Con- 
stantinople, fearing  lest  hia  brother  Andronicus 
should  seize  the  crown.  His  flight  enraged  the 
sultan,  who,  without  declaring  war,  advanced  with 
his  main  army  against  Conslan^ople,  and  laid 
aiege  to  it,  awearuig  be  would  not  retire  tin  he  had 
talien  the  city,  and  pnt  the  emperor  to  death.  In 
thia  extremity  Manuel  implored  the  aasistance  of 
the  Western  princea,  with  whom  he  had  constant 
negotiations :  hia  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
inasmuch  aa  a  powerful  army,  composed  of 
Hungarians,  Germans,  and  French,  headed  by  t|JO 
flower  of  European  chivalry  and  nobility,  appeared 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  obliged  Bayaiid  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  defend  hia  own  kingdorc  The 
unfertunate  battle  of  Nicopolis,in  139G,  where  the 
allies  were  routed,  and  10,000  of  them,  who  were 

field  of  battle,  seemed  to  be  the  «gnal  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  for  no  sooner  had 
Bayazid  obtained  that  deciaive  victory  on  the 
banks  otihe  Danube,  than  he  changed  the  blockade 
of  Conatantinople  into  a  dose  siege.  The  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  attention 
which  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  ap- 
proaching danger  arising  from  the  conquests  of 
Tunur,  delayed  the  surrender  of  the  Greek  capital  i 
and  after  a  blockade  and  siege  of  nearly  sii:  years, 
the  belligerent  parties  came  to  terms.  Mannel 
turned  the  fiiendship  of  Bayaiid  for  John,  the  son 
of  the  blinded  Andronicus,  lo  his  own  advantage- 
He  gave  his  nephew  the  govemment  of  Constanti- 
nople, reserving  for  himself  the  Peloponnesus, 
whither  he  proceeded  with  hia  fiunily,  and  then  ^t 
out  for  Europe,  to  beg  succour  from  the  Weslem 
princes.  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  received 
the  imperial  suppliant  with  all  the  bouours  doe  to 
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his  lAnk ;  but  hia  prayere  for  aaai 
viuii,  and  lie  letumed  to  Constnnti 
St  a  moment  w)ieD  a  great  political 
presence  moat  necessaiy.    Dtiriiig  hie  absonce,  John 
reigned  with  absolute  power,  haying  obtained  his 
recognition  from  Bayaaid,  on  conditions  which  i " 
the  state  of  helpless  weakness  into  whieh  the  i 
Temnant  o!  the  ByaantSne  empire  was  sunk, 
that  period  there  were  already  three  mosl;ui 
Constantinople,  where  a  numerons  MotaammedHit 
population  enjoyed  the  free  eiercise  of  their  relj- 


>   these  John 


pelled  t 


add  I 


fourth  ;  hhA  besides,  the  enllan  obtained  the  , 
lege  of  establishing  in  the  capital  a  "  mehkeme, 
or  court  of  justice,  where  a  Turkish  "liadi,*'o 
judge,  administered  jnstico  in  the  name  of  the 
sultan,  who  increased  the  number  of  Mohaui 
by  settling  a  numerous  colony  of  Turku 
Kiniki,  a  borough  in  the  immediate  via 
Constantinople.  A  yearly  tribute  of  10,00( 
was  itdded  as  another  condition. 

Considering  Constantinople  a  prey   which   he 


t  the  first 


■tunity,  Bayari 


I,  the  greater  part  of 
which  woi  then  governed  by  Latin  princes,  among 
whom  the  dukes  of  Delphi  and  Athens  were  the 
principal  Greece  was  an  easy  conquest,  and 
Athens,  which  the  Turks  still  cilled  the  city  of 
philosophers,  became  for  some  tune  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  pasha.  The  £sll  of  Conslanimople  now 
■eemed  to  he  inoTilable,  and  Bayazid  had  ah^ady 
nssembled  an  army  for  its  speedy  reduction,  when 
the  great  Timur  invaded  Asia  Minor  with  a  count- 
less host.  At  Angora  (U03)  the  Turkish  army 
was  annihilated  by  the  Tatar ;  and  Bayaiid,  with 
his  son  Muea,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victor. 
This  unexpected  event  saved  Manuel.  Bayszid 
died  soon  after  his  captivity  ;  and  Timur,  who  left 
Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  China, 
died  m  1405.  Meanwhile,  the  eons  of  Bayazid 
seized  each  a  portion  of  their  father's  empire ;  and 
the  Tatar  having  withdrawn  ^m  Asia  Minor,  a 
aiH  war  broke  out  between  the  Turkish  princos, 
which  ended  in  tlie  undisputed  government  of 
prince  Mohammed,  the  first  of  the  sultans  of  that 
nnnie  (1415).  During  these  disturbances  Manuel 
acted  with  diplomatic  skill :  he  first  removed  his 
n^hew,  John,  from  the  government ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  rising  fortune  of  Mohammed,  joined 
him  ;  nndinU]3  he  contributed  to  the  defeat  and 
death  of  prince  Musa,    whi 


,  in  the  i 


eial  districts  in  the  Peloponnesi 
t  of  the  reign  of  Manuel  wa 
ling   lliat  the  Western  p"" 


e  puqio 


putti 


it  of 


finally 


urkish  dominion  and  restoring  the  Greek  empire, 
s  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Council  of  Constance 
ith  seeming  instructions  to  olTect  a  union  of  the 
alia  and  Qreek  chuiohes.  But  his  real  Intentions 
era  quite  different ;  he  nefer  earnestly  wished 
h  an      ■         and  Phrai  za  <ii.  13)  was  wit- 

wh  th  mp  ro  pe  I  said  that  he  nego- 
ated  w  h  th  Weele  p  es  for  no  other 
iil«se   b       cit       g   fear  t    tie  Turks.      This 

w  II   k     w  E      p       and   while  Greek 

kl  d  d  [1      y  pre       t  d  a  cordial  under- 

d   g  b  th    Eist      d  the  West,  it  be- 


MANUEL, 
came  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  destniclion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  Manuel  died  m  U2S,  at 
the  age  of  77,  and  was  sncceefled  by  hia  eldest  son 
John  {VII.),  whom  he  had  by  hia  wife  Irene, 
daughter  of  Constsntine  Dragas,  and  whom  he 
created  co-emperor  in  1419.  (Laonic-  1.2^  Ducas, 
e.  12— 15i  PhranzB,i.  16,&c.)  IW.  P.] 

^  MANUEL  (MofinofA),  literary  ajid  ecdesias- 

merated  by  Joannes  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  2i!i^i!  brropias,  as 
having  written  on  historiial  subjects,  but  in  a  very 
imperiect  manner,  after  Theopbanes,  is  Manuel  of 
Byjomtium.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  very 
inferior  reputation  even  in  the  days  of  Scylitjies,  as 
Cedrenas  (p.  2,  ed.  Paris,  ToLi.  p.  2,  ed-Bomi). 
in  transcribing  the  passage,  does  not  mention  his 
name,  but  comprehends  him  under  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  term  cl  Aomol  Bu^itioi,  "  the  other 

S.   BarSNNIUS.       fBRVRNNIUS.] 

5.  Caigcas.    [Calbcas.] 

4.    ChARIIOFULUH  (if  XoplTlJTOUAos),  or  SiBAN- 

TKNUS  (6  Sopomji^i),  or  the  pHiLosoPHBR,  a 
Greek  cccleeiaslic  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  acquired  a  hijfh  reputation  by  his  phi- 
losophical atl^nmenls.  He  was  appointed  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Maiimus  IL, 
which  occurred  in  A.  D.  1215,  and  held  the  patri- 
archate for  tive  years  and  seven  months,  dying 
about  the  middle  of  A.  D.  1221.  Th  y  od  1 
decrees  of  a  Manuel,  patriarch  of  Con  ta  pie, 
are  given  in  the  Jul  Oraeco-Bmnasam  t  Leun 
claviua  (lib.  iii.p,  238,  Ac.),  who  assign  th  to 
Charitopulus,  and  is  followed  by  Cave  and  0  dm 
who  have  confounded  Ciiarilopnlus  w  th  th 
Manuel  [No.  7].  Le  Qnien  objects  t  h  j  dg 
ment  of  Leunclaviua,  as  not  founded  o  d  ce 
and  with  better  reason  adjudges  them  to  M  III 
Ephraem  of  Constantinople  celebrates  Charitopulus 
as  ^^AnJ  dKpig^s  ml  wi^iW  Koi  Knjirfmoii, "  an  exact 
observer  of  the  laws  and  canons.'  (Georg,  Acro- 
polit.  Atmal.  e.  19,  p.  17,  ed.  Paris,  p.  3fl,  ed. 
Bonn  1  Ephraero.  de  PtUritmihit  OP.  vs.  10251, 
ed,  Bonn ;  Anonjmus  (supposed  by  some  to  be 
Niceph.  CaJlist.),  de  PaliianAii  CPoiHaiaa  Car- 
men laiBbicwa,  and  PalriaTchae  CPoleoi,  apud 
Labbe,  de  Ifislor,  ByzaTii.  SeriplerSi.  "npoTptwrtiiiv; 
Le  Qnien,  OrifBsCKnsfianus, vol.!  coL27S;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liu.  ad  ann.  1240,  vol.  ii.  p.  297,  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1740 — J2  ;  Oudin,  Cojomeni.  de  Scriplorib, 
Scripfia Ecclea.  voXvi.  caWll.) 
£.  Chrvsulouas.    [Chrvsolorab.] 

6.  Of  CoNsriRTiNOPLB,  1,     [No.  4.] 

7.  Of  CoNBTANTiNOPiE,  2.  Thetfl  were  two 
Manuals  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Mannel  I. 
ChariWpuluB  [No.  4.]  and  Minuel  II.,  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  others, 
seem  to  have  confounded  the  two,  for  they  state 
that  Manuel  Charitopulus  succeeded  Germanus  II. 

'US,  No.  8]  in  A.  D.  1240.     Charitopulus 


was  the. 


rofGon 


Milnud  II.  was  his  anccesaor,  though  not  irame. 
diately,  foi'  the  brief  patriarphate  of  Methodius  II. 
icy  in  the  see,  of  considerable  but  un- 
jth,  intervened.  Moniiel'a  death  is 
distinctly  Used  as  having  occurred  two  months 
before  that  of  the  emperor  Joannes  Ducss  Valalias 
[Joannes  III.],  which  occurred  SOth  Oct.  a.  n. 
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]356.  The  duration  of  his  pntriarchate  ia  fixed 
IlT  Nicephoms  Callieti,  nccoiding  to  Le  Quien,  at 
eleTen  years,  but  the  table  in  Che  Fmii-eplKiiii  of 

1241  nr  1244  will  be  assumed  as  l^e  year  of  his 

authorities  is  preferred.  Manuel  held,  before  his 
patriarchate,  a  high  place  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Byzantine  court  then  fixed  at  Nice,  and  was 
reputed  s  man  of  piety  and  holiness  "  tboagh 
married,"  and  of  roild  and  gentle  disposi^on,  but 
by  no  meanE  learned.  The  three  SesleBliae  %- 
vodaka  of  the  patriarch  Manuel,  i^ven  in  the  Jia 
GraecQ-Homanam^  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  pa- 
triarch, not  to  Chaiitopulas  [see  No.  4],  for  the 
second  of  them,  Dt  limalaiioat  JE^tiseopomm,  is 
expressly  dated  July,  Indict.  3,  A.  u.  67S8,  era  of 
Constant  =  A.  D.  1250.  Soma  works  in  MS,, 
especially  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent,  by  "  Manuel 
PatrJatcha  CPoL,"  probably  belong  to  the  subject 
of  this  article.  (Georg.  Acropolit.  Asaal.  c.  42, 
51,  52,  53,  pp.  39,  64,  66,  67,  ed-  Paris,  pp.  77, 
107,  110,  112,  ed.  Bonn;  Ephraem.  de  Joaa. 
Dum.  Valatie,Ys.  8660;  DeTieod.  Dvca.  Lascare, 
vs.  8923;  De  PatruiTcL  CP.  n.  10,2S7,  Ac;  Le 
Qoieii,  Oriem  Clirkl.  vol,  i.  coL  279 1  Cave  and 
Oudin,  as  in  No.  4  ;  Fabiicius,  B3il.  Grate,  rd.  xL 
p.  668.) 

8.  Hor.OBOL[;s('OAiW«Aos),aBjiamtinBwriter 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  When 
the  ambitious  Michael  Falaeologus  [Mich am, 
Vlll.]  deprived  his  youthful  coUeagae  Joaiinea 
Lauaris  [Joak-rss  IV.]  oFhis  eyes  and  his  share 
in  the  empire,  and  sent  hhu  into  banishment  about 
A,n,  1261  or  1269,  Holobolus,  then  a  lad  pnr- 
suing  his  studies,  was  cruelly  mutilated  by  order 
of  Michael,  his  nose  and  Hps  behig  cut  iS,  because 
he  had  expressed  grief  at  the  treatment  of  the 
young  emperor.  Tha  mutilated  lad  was  confined 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Precursor  (toB  ffpoSpd^u), 
'lent  abilities  and  good  oppor- 


tunity, li 


with  SI 


that  the  patriarch  Gennaniis  III.  of  Coiiatanti- 
nnplo  [GERMANns,  No.  BJ,  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  patriarchate,  A.  D.  1267,  procured 
him  to  be  appointed  master  of  the  school  for  the 
iustructioit  of  young  eccleaiastics,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  emperor  to  remit  his  puniabment,  and 
allow  him  to  quit  the  monastery.  The  patriarch 
also  eonferred  upon  him  the  ecclesiaalical  oflica  of 
rhetor,  reader  and  expounder  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  showed  him  much  kindness.  When  the  em- 
peror formed  the  design  of  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Greek  and  La^  churches,  Holobolus  was  one  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  whose  coiuisels  he  availed  him- 
self. Holobolus,  however,  did  not  enter  very 
heartily  into  the  business ;  and,  having  been  hurt 
by  a  slight  o^red  him  by  the  emperor,  he  changed 
sides,  and  when  culled  upon  to  give  his  opinion  in 
a  synod  at  Constantinople,  dedared  gainst  the 
phin  of  reconciliation  altogether.  This  drew  from 
the  emperor,  who  was  present,  M  outburst  of  re- 
proach ;  to  which  the  angry  ecclesiastic  gave  so 
blunt  and  undaunted  a  reply,  that  he  was  near 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  courtiers  who  surrounded 
t!  mpeio  H  t  k  fc  t  J  '  the  gi-eat 
h  h  b  bemg  tak  tr  1  ce  w  banished 
h     m    astery     f  Hy  n    h  N     ,  A,  D, 

1   73      Bef       I    g  h    was  b      gh    b    k    0  Con- 
pi        rn  lly   b    ten,    and    parad  d  with 
f    gn  m    J      h      gh    the 
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streets.  In  A.  D.  1911.'!,  after  the  accession  of  And ro- 
nicus  il.  Palaeologus,  son  of  Michael,  who  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  churches  an  oppo- 
site policy  to  that  of  his  bther,  Holobnlns  appeared 
in  tbe  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  which  joannos 
Veccus  [Vfef^cuflJ  was  deposed  from  the  patriarchate 
of  Conetantinople,  and  ha  took  part  in  the  subse- 
quent diepntations  with  that  chlrfof  the  Latinizing 
party.  Little  else  is  known  of  Holobolus  (Qeorg. 
FiKhyitt.de  Mid.  Falaeol.  ill.  11,  iv.  14,  t.  12, 
90  ;  De  Andnm.  Palaeol.  i.  8,  34,  36.) 

Holobolus  wrote   Versta  Politiai  m  Michaelem 


cited  in 


le  Gfod 


Ixjim.  Graecilata  of  Dua 
These  are  probably  llie  same  ■ 
extant  in  the  Bodleian  Jjibrary  at  Oafbrd,  under 
the  title  of  Fei-im  Poimd  jrXF.  de  ramtais  ow- 
nam  Hcmm.  2.  The  'Epiem^Tai,  feWiil  in  Aram 
Dtmadae,  published  by  Valcknaer,  in  the  Diatribe 
in  Eiiripidis  perditomm  Dramalan  Seliqtiias  (c 
xii,),  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  (4to.  Lejden,  176B),  may  be  probably 
ascribed  to  our  Holobolus.  But  the  Apologia  ad 
EroleBtala  Frandsd  Ordiais  Praedicalonoa  Mo- 
nachi,  published,  though  in  a  mutilated  form,  in 
lheFo™i.SiieraofLeMoyne(voLi.  pp.  268—993), 
appears  to  be  by  a  later  writer  described  as  "Manuel 
Ehetor,"  whom  Cave  places  a.  d.  1600,  and  wht 
IJTCd  for  many  years  after  that  tune.  (Fabric 
BibliiOh.  Grate,  vol  xi,  p.  669  ;  Cave,  Hiii.  Lttt. 
Appettdix,  ad  ann,  15U0,  vol.  ii.  Appeti^x,  p.  224,) 
0.  MoscHOPDlns,     [MoscHOFUice.] 

1 0.  Philb,     [Philb.] 

11.  EketoR.     [No.  B.] 

12.  Stragosomanvs,  a  Byzantine  writer  of 
the  time  of  Aleiius  Comnenus.  He  wrote  on  astro- 
logy, and  some  of  his  works  aie  eitaiit  in  MS. 
(FabricSiH.  Graec.  yol.xi.  p,  670.)      [J,  C,  M,] 

MA'RATHON  (Kapaemv),  the  hero  eponymus 
of  the  Attic  town  of  Marathon.  According  to 
some  traditions,  he  was  a  son  of  Epopeus ;  and 
being  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  violence  of 
his  lather,  he  went  to  Attica.  After  hia  father's 
death,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  divided  llis 
inheritance  between  his  two  sons,  and  then  settied 
in  Attica.  (Paua,  iL  1.  ^  1,  15.  §  4,  39,  J  4.) 
According  to  others,  Marathon  was  an  Arcadian, 
and  Mok  part  with  the  Tyndaiidae  in  their  expe- 
dition against  Attica,  and  in  pursuance  of  an 
oracle,  devotod  himself  to  death  before  the  beginning 
of  the  battle.  (Pint.  Tliei.  32 ;  comp.  Phibstr. 
Fa,  Soph,  il  7,)  [L.  S,] 

MA'rATHUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of  Iha 
emperor  Augustus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
life  of  his  raasler.     <8ueL  A<ig.  79,  94.) 

MARCELLA.  1.  Daughter  of  C.  Marcelliis, 
C.  F.,  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She 
was  manned,  first  U  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who 
separated  fi™n  her  in  b,  c.  21,  after  the  death  of 
her  brother,  MarceUus  (No.  16),  in  ordei'  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  After  this  her 
undo  gave  her  in  marriage,  secondly,  to  Julua 
Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  [Antonius,  No. 
19],  by  whom  she  h^  a  son  Lucius,  After  his 
death  she  married,  thirdly,  Sext.  Appuleins,  who 
was  consul  in  A.  d.  1 4,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Appuleia  Varilia.  (Plut.  Anton.  87;  Dion  Cass. 
liii,  1,  liv.  6;  Veil.  Pat,  iL  S3,  100 1  Suet.  Aug. 
63  ;  Tac.  Ana.  ii.  60,) 

2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  (Pint.  Ant.  B7  j 
Suet.  JuiJ.  63.)  [E.H,B.] 
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MARCEULA,  was  a  wife  or  miBtresa  of  tie 
poet  Martial,  la  wliom  hs  hai  addressed  tvio  cpi- 
BtamB  (siL  21,  31).  She  waa  a  native  of  Spun, 
and  biought  him  as  her  dowr;  an  estate.  As 
Martial  was  macried  pceviouslf  Co  Cleopatra  (E/i, 
iv.  S2,  xl  43, 1 04),  he  eepouecd  Manella  probably 
after  his  retam  lo  Spain  about  A.  n.  96,  [W.RD.] 

MARCELLI'NUS,  the  author  of  the  lif^  of 
Thuoydidss.     [Thdcvmbes.] 
,  MARCELLI'NUS,  a  friend  of  Martial, 
oddreBsed  to  him  three  fihort  poems  while 
ccllinns  was  travelling  or   wiUi  the    legiom 
the   Dacian  frontier,     (fi^ 


46.) 

MARCELLI'NUS,  the  c 
',  first   e.] 


[W.B 


I'raefeelia  Oritnta, 
the  Marcelliiiug  who  stands  ia  the  Fasti  as  consul 
the  following  year.  He  was  Comes  Sacraram 
ZonnftoHHiR  under  Conslans,  and  the  most  active 
promoter,  if  not  the  first  contriver  of  the  conspiiaoj 
by  whicli  that  prince  was  deslroj-ed  (a.  d.  350). 
MarcellinuB,  now  holding  the  rank  of  Magia^er 
OJiciorum  and  general  in  chief  of  the  Irixips,  was 
employed  by  the  asurper  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Nepolianua,  on  wliich  occasion  he  displayed 
the  most  savage  cruelty  towards  the  wealthier  and 
more  distinguished  inhabitanta  of  Rome.  He  sub: 
s^quently  headed  the  embassy  despatched  to  ofler 
terms  of  feace  and  alliance  to  Conslantins,  and  is 
siud  h}  hsye  been  seized  and  detained  by  the  in- 
dignant emperor,  but  we  find  him  soon  afterwards 
at  liberty,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  West, 
and  he  probably  periled  at  the  great  battle  of 
Murss,  A.  n.  3SI, 

Marcellinus  IS  represented  by  Julian  as  animated 
by  the  most  violent  and  implacable  hostility 
towards  all  the  members  of  the.  hoUBe  of  Constan- 
iine,  and  as  the  master  rather  than  the  servant  of 
Mi^enlius.  [CoNsraNsI,  [CofsriNTius  ;  Mao- 
NKNiius ;  Vbtranio  ;  Nbpotianus.]  (Codei 
Theod.  CSj™.  p.  41  ;  Julian,  (hat.  I  2  ;  Zoaim. 
ii.  41—54  !  Aurel.  Vict.  £^1.  41.)      [W.R,] 

MARCELLI'NUS,  or  MARCELLIA'NUS 
(BIo/wrtMWi,  Proeopi),  »  Roman  officer,  who 
acquired  for  himaelf  in  Uie  fifih  century  an  '  ' 
pendent  prindpalit   ■   ■"'    ■  "       ■     ' 

of  the  patrician  J 


,4  [Abt 


rs],  he  R 


his  allegi 

«niao  III.  [VAiENTiNcANtTS.  III.  Auo-l ;  and 
having  gathered  a  force,  established  himself  in  Dal- 
matia  and  the  other  parts  of  Illyricnm.  (Procop, 
De  Bell,  raadal,  i.  6.)  After  the  assassination  of 
Valentinian,  whether  belbre  the  election  or  after 
tiie  deposition  of  Avitus  is  not  clear  [AviTns],  a 
conaphacy  of  the  young  nobles  was  formed  under 
the  restless  Paeonius  to  raise  Manelhnna  to  the 
empire,  but  without  succeaa.  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
E^alol  L  11.)  During  the  reign  of  Majorian, 
Marcellinus  appears  to  have  recognized  his  autho- 
rity i  and  the  title  of  Patricius  Oceldentis,  which 
Marcellinus  bore,  was  perhaps  conferred  at  this 
time.  He  marched  with  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly 
or  entirely  Golha,  to  the  assiatonce  of  Majorian 
against  the  Vandals,  and  was  posted  in  Sicily  to 
defend  that  island  from  invasion  i  but  the  patrician 
Ridmer,  jealous  of  Marcellinus,  employed  his 
superior  wealth  in  bribing  his  soldiers  to  desert 
him  \  and  Marcellinus,  tearing  some  attempt  on  hia 
life,  withdrew  in  anger  from  Sicily,  which  was  left 
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defenceless,  and  returned  appeieaUf  la  Ulyricntn. 
This  was  probably  in  A.D.  461  or  463,  after  Majo- 
rian's  death,  (Priscue,  Histaria,  apud  Exterpta  ila 
Legatioailsa  Gestiaia  ad  Roiaanoa,  c.  !4,  and  Ho- 
wajwrBBt  orf  Gtnrfss,  c.  10.)  The  Western  empire, 
which  had  pasaed  into  the  hands  of  Sevems,  now 
apprehended  an  attack  from  Marcellinus,  but  he 

the  mediation  of  the  Eastern  empoiw,  Leo,  who 
sent  Phylarchus  as  ambassador  to  him.     (Priscus, 

of  Sidly,  from  which  he  drove  out  the  Vandals 

the  request  of  Leo,  drove  the  same  enemy  from 
Sardinia  (Procopius,  I.  c).  About  the  tune  of  the 
eipedltion  of  Basiliscns  [BASiLiscuij]  i«^nst 
Carthage  (a.  d,  463),  he  waa  again  m  Sicily,  acL- 
ing  with  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals,  when  he 
was  aasaasinated  by  his  allies  (Mareellin,  Cuspinian. 
Cassiodor.    Chrmva).       Genseric,    the     VandiJ 

enemy,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  his  death,  and  re- 
peated the  saying,  that  ^^  the  Romans  had  cut  off 
their  right  hand  with  their  lefL"  (Dnmascius, 
Vita  Isidor.  apud  Phot.  BibHalh.  Cod.  242,)  Mar- 
cellinus was  a  heathen  (Damascins,  L  c),  a  man  of 
learning,  and  the  friend  of  Salus^us,  the  Cyiiie 
philosopher.  He  was  given  to  divination,  in  which 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  highly  skilled  ;  and 

of  which  his  establishment  and  maintenance  of  his 

is  a  Buflicient  prao&  He  governed  his  principality 
equitably  (Suidas,  s,  v.  KttpKth^.Xpoi)  ;  and  perhaps 
transmitted  it  to  his&mily  ;  for  his  nephew.  Julius 
Nepos  [Nepos],  when  driven  fiom  tiie  Westem 
empire  by  the  patrii^an  Orestes  [Oubstbs],  re- 
tained some  territory  and  the  imperial  title  in  Illy- 
ricum,  where  he  was  assassinated  some  years  after. 
[Olvcerius.]  The  ancient  authoritiea  for  the 
lile  of  Marcellinus  have  been  died:  of  modems, 
Gibbon  (J>edme  and-  Fall,  Sie.  c.  36)  and  Tlile- 
mont  {Hist,  deo  Emph'enrn,  vol.  vi.)  may  be  con- 
suited ;  but  we  doubt  whether  either  of  them  has 
Bccuiatoly  digeated  ^e  acattered  notices  of  the  an- 
dents.  [J,  C.  M,] 

MARCELLI'NUS,   AMMIA'NUS,      [Am- 

MABCELLI'NUS,  BAB-BIUS,  aedile  B.C. 
203,  was  unjustly  and  for  a  ridiculoue  reason  con- 
demned to  death  in  that  yeai.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixivi, 
8,  9.) 

MARCELLI'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  an  orator 
who  pleaded  on  the  defendant's  aide  at  the  im- 
peaehment  of  Marius  Priscus,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
and  replied  to  Pliny.  (Piin.  ij).  ii.  11  ;  comp,  Juy.- 
Sat.  i.  4fl,  viii.  130.)  [W.  R  D,]  . 

MARCELLI'NUS  COMES,  so  called  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  office  of  comes,  which  he  held  pro- 
bably at  Constantinople,  was  a  native  of  Illyricum, 
and  is  smd  to  have  written  "  IV,  Libri  de  Tem- 
porum  Qualilatibus  et  Podtionibua  Locorum," 
which  is  much  praised  by  Cassiodoms  {De  InslUu- 
tione  Dinmatam  Liter.,  c.  7),  but  which  is  lost. 
He  wrote  besides  a  short  "  Chronicon,^*  which  be- 
gins with  the  consulship  of  Aasonius  and  Olybrius, 
or  the  accession  of  Theodoaius  the  Great,  in  a,d, 
379,  and  goes  down  to  the  acceaaion  of  Justin  I., 
in  518.  This  is  the  original  work  of  Marcellinus 
as  published  in  the  editio  princeps  by  Sconhovius.. 
Another  writer  continued  the  work  till  the  fiiurth 
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consulate  of  Juatinten  llie  Great,  in  634.  The 
liitter  part  is  cnntoiued  in  the  edition  of  Jo.  Sic- 
moiid,  Paris,  1619,  8vo.  The  compilaaoo  of  Mar- 
callinua,  who  lived  probably  at  the  and  of  the  fifth 
niid  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bi:clh  centary  of  our 
era,  is  not  without  some  Yalne,  and  ie  often  quoted 
by  mndem  bislorians,  (Fabric.  BSil.  Lot.  toL  " 
p.  616.)  [W.  P.] 

.  MARCELLI'NUS,    CORNE'LIUS    LE'N- 
TULUS.    f  MancBLLDa,  Claudius.] 

MARCELLI'NUS,  EGNA'TIUS,  a  quaestor 
in  a  pro»ineial  gouecnment  whose  integrity  towards 
the  treasury  is  higiily  commended  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep.  iy.  13.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARCELLl'NOS,  FA'BIUS,  quoted  by  Lam- 
pcidiiis  (Aim.  iSeu.  4S).B3  theaathor  ofabiographj 
of  Trajan,   and   ranked  by  Vopiscua   (Pmi.   2] 
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of    the 
^  Suetonh 


ond  class,  Bueh  a 
\  TranqoiUuB,  Juliiu 


[W.B.] 

MARCELLUS  CLAU'DIUS.  Maroellusw 
Iha  name  of  the  most  illnslrious  plebeian  liiinily  of 
the  Claudia  gena.  Plutarch  slates  (Marc  1)  tl 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse  was  the  first  person  w 
bore  this  cognomen,  but  this  is  certsjnly  a  mista 
At  what  time  it  was  first  introduced  we  kiiow  n 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  who  appears 
iiislory  is  the  coneul  of  a.  o.  331.     [No.  1.] 


chaigo  of  poisoning.  In  327  he  was  named  dic- 
tator, tor  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  but 
(lis  nomination  was  eel  aside  by  the  augurs,  on 
pretence  of  some  infoimalily,  a  proceeding  Tehe- 
mently  arraigned  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  justly  attributed  the  conduct  of  the  augurs  to 
their  unwiUingQoss  to  see  a  plebeian  dictator. 
(Liv.Yiii.l8,2a) 

2.  M.  CiAUnius  Mabcbilus,  probably  a  son 
of  (he  preceding,  was  conaul  in  B.  c.  287  with 
C.  Nantiua  Rutilns.     (fns(.  ifc.) 

3.  M.  Claudiub  MAKCELLua,  father  of  No.  4, 
is  wholly  unknown  to  ua,  eicept  that  he  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  illustrious  son.  (i^orf.  Ot^ ; 
Plut.  Mare,  l.)  Drumann  conjectures  that  the 
M.  Clandins  vho  was  delivered  up  by  the  Romans 
to  the  Corsicans  for  having  concluded  an  igno- 
minious treaty  is  the  one  in  question,  and  not,  as 
usually  supposed,  M.  Claudius  Glido.     [GuoiA.] 

4.  M.  CLiunius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Maocbllus,  the 
moat  illuBtrious  of  all  those  who  bore  this  name, 

of  Syracuse.     We  Irnow  very  little  of  his 


life,  J 


isrkahle  i 


mgh  his  characlet  was  chiefly  marked  by  the 
daring  courage  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  did  not 
attain  to  any  great  distinction  until  a  comparatively 
lato  period  of  life.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain, but  it  may  be  placed  before  b.  c  268,  aa 
we  are  told  that  he  was  above  sixty  years  old 
when  he  obtained  his  lifth  consulship.  (Pint. 
Mi™.  28  i  Liv.  xivii.  27.)  Plutarch  toils  ue  that 
he  was  trained  np  in  military  service  from  hie 
earliest  youth,  so  aa  to  have  received  rathec  an  im- 
perfect education  in  other  respects.  In  war,  on 
the  contrary,  he  early  difi^guished  hunself,  es- 
pecially by  his  personal  aciiievements,  ever  seeldng 
single  combats  with  the  most  daring  warriors 
among  the  enemy,  and  uniformly  coming  oif  vie 
lous.  On  one  occasion  during  the  first  Punic 
r,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  saving  iiis  brother's 
life  by  his  personal  cxerdans.  (Pint.  jVTaTV.  L2.} 
But  whatever  reputation  he  may  have  thus  earned 
as  a  soldier,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  opened  to 
him  the  path  to  public  honours  until  a  much  later 
period.  The  first  ofiice  that  we  hear  of  his  filling 
ia  that  of  cnrule  aedib,  apparently  alMut  b.  c  225. 
it  was  while  holding  this  magistracy  that  he  was 
compelled  to  bring  a  charge  against  C.  Scantilius 
Capilolinua,  bis  colleague  in  the  aedileahip,  for 
havirg  offered  an  insnit  of  the  grossest  kind  to  his 
.  [No.  6.]  Capitolinus  was  convicted, 
ined  to  paya  heavy  fine,  the  produce  of 
applied  by  Marcellns  to  the  purchase  of 
sacred  vessels  for  the  temples.  (Plot.  Matv.  2 ; 
Val.  Mas.  vi.  1.  g  7.)  About  the  same  time  also, 
„  0  Plutarch,  he  obtained  the  offica  of 
.  augur,  a  dis^nclion  he  protiaUy  owed  to  the  de- 
cided attachment  which  he  manifested  through  life 
latic  party  in  the  state. 
t  till  the  year  222  that  Marcellus 
obtjuned  his  first  consulship.  The  war  with  the 
Oauls,  which  a  few  years  l>efeie  had  excited  so 
much  alarm  at  Rome,  was  then  drawing  to  a  dose: 
the  Boiana  had  already  submitted,  and  the  Insu- 
irians,  terrified  at  the  repeated  defeats  they  bad 
uBldned  from  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
'.  FuriuB  and  C.  Flaminiua,  now  sent  to  sue  for 
peace.  Their  overtures  were,  however,  rejected, 
maiidy  at  the  instigation  of  Marcellus  and   his 
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colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Soipio,  both  of  whom 
eager  to  carry  on  the  war.     (Polyb.  ii.  36  ; 
Mmc.    e.)     The   Gania   hereupon   summoni 
their  aasislBDcfl  30,000  of  their  hrethreo,  the  Gae- 
eatae  from  beyond  the  Alps  -  but  notwithstanding 


of  the  P 


CO      1    It  m      vad    g  th 

'  y  g  eg  ti  Aceirae  i  aer  lo  create  a 
d  n,  d  f    h    Oanlish  army,  con- 

t   g    f  lOUOO  m  n,        9ed  the  Fo,  and  laid 
ge         th  IT  turn  h    town  of  Claatidiuni. 

H  re  p  M  re  U  s,  with  lajg  body  of  cavahy 
at  d  small  f  rce  f  oia  t  y  i  aatened  ta  oppose 
them,  and  a  bntde  enaued,  which  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Gaulish  detoch- 


enl.     Tbeai 


cavalry,  in  whkh  Marcelli 
hand  Britomartus  or  VicidoniaruB,  the  king,  or  at 
least  the  leader,  of  the  enemy.  A&er  this  brilliimt 
eiploit  he  rejoined  his  colle^ue  before  Aeewae, 
which  soon  after  fell  into  their  bands,  and  was 
fbllowed  by  the  conquest  of  Mediolanum,  the  most 
important  city  of  Cisalpine  GauL  The  Insubrinns 
now  submitted  at  discretion,  and  the  two  consuls 
had  the  glory  of  having  put  a  lennjnation  to  the 
Gallic  war.  Great  pai't  of  the  credit  of  the  cam- 
p^gn,  according  to  Polybius,  would  seem  to  hare 
belonged  to  Scipio,  but  Marcellus  alone  was  ho- 
noursl  with  a  triumph,  which  was  Tendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  spoils  of  Viridomarus,  carried  as  a 
trophy  by  the  rictor,  and  afterwards  dedicated  by 
him  as  spoHa  opijan  in  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
FeretriuB.  This  was  the  third  and  last  instance 
in  Roman  history  in  which  such  an  oftering  vm 
made.  (Polyb.  ii  3*,  3S  ■,  Plut.  Marc  6—8  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  20,  p.  404 ;  Val.  Mai.  iiL  2.  §  5 ; 
Eutrop.  iii.  6  ;  Flor.  H.  S ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vh:  III 
45;  Okis.  iv,  13;  Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter,  p. 
297.) 

From  this  lime  we  hear  no  more  of  Marcellus 
until  the  alarming  progrefis  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
and  eapcdally  his  victory  at  the  lake  of  Thiasy- 
mene,  compelled  the  Remans  to  look  out  for  tried 
and  able  soldiers,  lo  whom  they  could  conlide  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  Marcellus  was  appointed 
oneofthe  praetors  for  the  year  216.  Hewasatiirst 
destined  to  take  the  command  in  Sidly,  but  while 

of  n  fieet  for  this  purpose,  he  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  two  consuls  at  Cannae.  By  the  orders  of  the 
senate  he  threw  a  body  of  1  SCO  men,  which  he  had 


raised  for  the  eitpedicior 


icily,  ij 


e  le^on  lo  Canusium, 
and  after  collecting  there  the  Ottered  remains  of 
the  consular  army,  drew  them  off  into  Campania, 
where  he  encamped  near  Sue^sula.  Meanwhile, 
the  important  city  of  Capua  had  opened  its  gates  to 
Hannibal,  and  Nola  would  have  followed  its  ei- 
ampie,  had  not  Marcellns  received  timely  notice  of 
tile  danger  from  the  aristocratic  party  in  that  dty, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.  He 
accordingly  hastened  thither  wi^  the  forces  under 
his  command,  threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  on 
the  approach  of  Hannibal  made  a  sudden  sally,  by 
wh   h  h     repulsed  the  Carthaginians  with  some 

OSS.  The  success  thus  obtained  (though  evidently 
grea       roagnified  by  the  Reman  annalists),  was 

mp  rta  from  its  mors!  effect,  as  the  Hrst  cheek, 
h  s  ghty  that  Hannibal  had  yet  received. 

M  ow  secured  Nohi  to  Ihe  Roman  interest, 
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by  the  eiecution  of  seventy  of  the  leading  man  ol 
the  opposite  party,  and  ngain  withdrew  to  the  hills 
above  Suessula.  But  neither  he  nor  Gmcchus  were 
able  to  avert  the  &le  of  Casilinum,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hanntbal  before  the  close  of  the 
winter.  (Liv.  ixii,  35,  67,  iiiii.  14—17,  19  j 
Pint.  Marc  9—11  i  Appian,  Anrab.  27  ;  Cic. 
Brat.  5.) 

Marcellus  was  soon  af^r  summoned  to  Rome,  to 
consult  with  the  dictator  L.  Junius  Peia  and  iiis 
of  the  horse,  Tib.  Gracchus,  concerning  the 
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with  the  rank  of  proconsul,  and  returned  ti 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania.  Mean- 
while, news  arrived  at  Rome  that  Postumius,  who 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year 
2I£,  had  been  killed  m  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  tho 
people  unanimously  elected  Marcellus  to  supply  his 

admit  of  two  plebeian  consuls  at  the  same  time, 
declared  that  the  omens  were  un&vourable,  and 
Marcellus,  in  obedience  to  the  augurs,  resigned  the 
consulship,  and  repaired  once  more  lo  the  anuy  in 
Campania  as  proconsul.     (Lir.  xiiiL  24,  25,  30— 
32  i  Plut.  Marc.  12.)     His  principal  exploit  that 
we  find  recorded  during  this  year  was  the  relief  of 
Nola,  whieii  he  a  second  time  snceessfully  defended 
agmnst  Hannibal  \  and  though  the  Carthaginian 
general  had  been  lately  joined  by  Hanno  with  a 
powerful  reinforcement,  Marcellus  not  only  repulsed 
lim  from  the  walls,  but  (if  we  may  believe  the 
cconnts  transmitted  to  us)    defeated  him  with 
onsiderable  slaughter ;  and  this  success  was  im- 
mediately fallowed  by  the  desertion  to  the  Romans 
f  a  laige  body  of  Nnmidian  and  Spanish  horse. 
Liv,  ixiii.  39,  41—46  ;  Plut.  Marc  12.) 
At  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year  (214)  Marcellus  was  appointed  for  the  third 
lime,    willt  Fabius   Maiimus  for  his  colleague. 
Such  a  pair  of  consuls  (says  Livy)  had  not  been 
lauy  years.     Yet  their  operations  during 
the  ensuing  campaign  were  not  marked  by  any 
^    ~  Lve   results :    MaicelluB   returned  lo  his  old 
near  Noli,  and  a  third  time  repulsed  an 
ipt  of  Hannibal  upon  that  city  j  whereupon 
the  Carthaginian  general  marched  away  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  the  two  consuls  took  advantage  of  hia 
absence  to  lay  siege  ta  the  small  bnt  important 
town  of  Casilmum.     The  Campanian  garrison  of 
this  fortress,  after  on  obstinate  defence,  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  capitulation  by  Fabius,  but  Marcellus 
iroke  in  upon  them  as  they  were  quitting  the  city, 
>nd  put  them  ail  to  the  sword,  eieept  about  6fty, 
who  escaped  under  the  protection  of  Fabius.    (Liv. 
iv.  9,  13,  19.^     After  this  Marcellus  returned 
Nola,  from  whence  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate 
proceed  lo  Sicily,  apparently  betbre  the  close  of 
3  summer  of  B-o.  214.     {lb.  20,  2i.)     On  his 
ival  in  that  island  he  found  a^rs  in  a  Tery 
settled  stale.     The  death  of  Hieronymus,  which 
d  at  Jirst  appeared  favourable  to  the   Roman 
ise,  had  eventually  led  to  a  contrary  resalt ;  and 
ippocialos  and  Bpicydea,  two  Carthaginians  by 
-th,  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  avoirs  at 
racuse.     [EpicvDBS.]     Marcellus,  however,  at 
determined  lo  try  tiie  effect  of  negi 
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banishment  against   Hippocrates   and   Epicydes. 
These  two  leaders  were  at  the  time  at  Leontini,  at 
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nnaWe  to  defend  the  town  against  Marcellua,  who 
Xnak  it  by  storm,  and  tboagh  he  spared  tlie  in- 
haliitants,  eiecuted  iu  cold  blood  2000  Roman 
deserters  whom  he  foaud  among  the  Uoapi  that 
had  formed  the  ganieon.  This  eanguinary  act  at 
once  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
alanoed  the  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of 
Syracuse.  The  latter  immediately  joined  Hippo- 
traies  and  Epicydes,  who  had  made  their  escape  to 
Herbesens  ;  the  gates  of  Syracuse  were  opened  to 
them  by  their  partisans  within  the  walls,  and  the 
party  KoB^le  to  Eome  thus  estaliliBhed  in  the  un- 
disputed command  of  that  city.  (Liv.  IJtiv.  27— 
32  J  Plm.  Mara  1 3,  14 ;  Appian,  Sic.  3.) 

Harcellus,  whose  severities  had  given  rise  to 
this  revolution,  now  appeared  before  Syracuse  at 
the  head  of  his  aimy,  and  alter  a  fruitless  summons 
to  the  inhabitants,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the 
dty  both  by  sea  and  land.  His  attacks  were 
vigorous  and  unremitting,  and  were  directed  espe- 
ciidly  Bg^nst  the  quarter  of  Achtsdjna  from  the 
side  of  the  sea  ;  bat  though  he  brought  many  pow- 
ei-ful  militan-  engines  against  the  walls,  these  were 
rendered  wholly  nnavmling  by  the  superior  skill 
and  science  of  Aichimedes,  who  directed  those  of 
the  be^ed.  All  tile  effbrls  of  the  assailants  were 
baffled,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  inspired  with  so 
great  a  dread  of  Archimedes  and  his  engines,  that 
Marcellus  wa*  compelled  to  gi>e  np  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  '  ""  "'"" 
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e.  14—17  ,  Poljb 
4  ;  Tsetz.  CiU  n  S5  )  During  the  contmuance 
of  this,  be  buDself  with  a  part  of  hi?  army  earned 
on  operations  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island, 
loaving  App  Claudms  to  keep  watch  befbi^  Sy 
racnse.  In  this  manner  he  took  Helorus  and 
HerbesBUS,  and  utterly  destroyed  Megara  and 
though  he  iai]ed  in  preventmg  the  Carlha^ni^ 
general  Himilco  from  making  himself  master  of 
Agrigentura,  he  defeated  Hippocrates  near  Acrae 
The  advance  ot  Himilco  ccmpellcd  Mmellus  to 
retreat  to  his  camp  before  Syraiuse  ,  but  here  the 
Carthaginian  general  was  unable  to  molest  bun, 
and  the  war  was  again  reduted  to  a  series  of  de- 
sultory and  irregular  npeiatinns  in  dif&rent  parts 
of  the  island.  'Aiese  were  b)  no  means  all  favour 
nUe  to  tlie  Romans :  Murgantia,  an  important 
town,  where  they  had  established  large  magazines, 
siumndered  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  stroi^ 
fortress  of  Enna  was  only  prevented  from  Ibllawing 
its  example  by  the  baibfious  massacre  of  its  in- 
habitants by  order  of  the  Roman  governor,  L.  Pi- 
narins  [Pinariub],  an  ad  of  cruelty  which  had 
the  effect  of  alienating  the  minds  of  all  the  otlier 
Sicilians.  (Liv.  iiiv.  35—39  ;  Plut.  Mare.  18.) 
Meanwhile,  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  had  been 
pmlonged  tai  on  into  the  summer  of  SIS,  noc  did 
there  BH**r  *"?  prospect  of  its  termination,  as  the 
(nmmnnications  of  the  liesieged  by  sea  were  almost 
entirely  open.  In  this  state  of  things  Marcellus 
fortunately  discovered  a  part  of  the  walls  more 
accessible  than  the  i^st,  and  having  prepared 
scaling  ladders,  elli»:ted  an  entrance  at  this  point 
during  tbe  night  which  followed  a  great  festival, 
and  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  Epipolae, 
The  two  quarters  called  Tyche  and  Neapolis  wrae 
now  at  bis  mercy,  and  weie  given  up  to  plunder  ; 
but  Epicydes  still  held  the  island  citadel,  and  the 
important  quarter  of  Achiadina,  which  formed  two 
separate  and   strong  tbrtreBSes.     Marcellus,  how- 
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ever,  made  himself  master  ot  the  fort  of  Euryalus, 
and  now  closely  beset  Achradino,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian army  under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  cily.  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  in  vain:  all  their  attacks  on  the 
camp  of  Marcellns  were  repulsed,  and  they  were 
unable  to  effect  a  jnnctioa  with  Epicydes  and  the 
Syracusan  garrison.      The  unhealthiness  of  the 

committed  ir'igbtful  ravages  in  both  armies,  but 
especially  in  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  where  it 
carried  off  both  their  generals,  and  led  to  the  entire 
break-up  of  the  army.  Thus  freed  from  all  appre- 
liensions  from  without,  Mareetlus  renewed  his 
attacks  upon  those  quarters  of  the  city  which  still 
held  out ;  but  though  the  othcers  on  whom  the 
command  devolved  after  the  departure  of  Epicydes 
made  several  attempts  at  negotiation,  nothing  was 
effected.  At  length  the  treachery  of  Mericus,  a 
leader  of  Spanish  mercenaries  in  the  Syracusan 
service,  opened  to  Marcellua  the  gates  of  Aehradina, 
and  in  the  general  attack  that  ensued  be  made 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  also.  The 
city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  though  the  lives 
of  the  free  inhabitants  were  spared,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress,  that  many  ot  them  were 
compelled  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  eiistence.  (Diod.  Etc.  Val. 
p.  60.)  Yet  the  cbmency  and  liberality  of  Mar- 
cellus have  been  extolled  by  almost  all  the  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  booty  found  in  the  captured 
city  was  immense :  besides  the  money  in  the  reyal 
treasury,  which  was  set  spart  lor  the  coflers  of  the 
state,  Marcellus  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
his  own  triumph  and  the  temples  at  Rome.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  practice  which  afterwards 
became  so  general  i  and  it  gave  gteai  o^nce  not 
only  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  but  to  a  large  party 
at  Rome  itself,  wbo  drew  un&vonrable  comparisons 
between  the  conduct  of  Marcellus  in  this  uistance 
and  that  of  Fabius  at  Tarentum.  (Liv.  xxy.  S3 
--31,  40  J  Plut.  MuTV.  18,  19,  31 ;  Polyb.  viii. 
37,  i*.  10;  Zonar.ii.fi.) 

But  though  Syracuse  had  lallen,  the  war  in 
Sicily  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  conaderable 
Car^aginian  force  still  occupied  Agrigentum  under 
Epicydes  and  Hanno  ;  and  Mutines,  with  a  body 
dF  Nnmidian  cavalry,  carried  his  incursions  lar  into 
the  interior.  Marcellas  now  turned  his  amis 
against  these  rcmmning  enemies,  attacked  Epicydes 
and  Hanno  in  the  absence  of  Mutines,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  after  which  he  returned  to  Syracuse. 
(Li».  xxt.  40,  41.)  The  eariy  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (211)  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the' 
settlement  of  affairs  m  Sicily ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  MarceUus  does  not  seem  to  have  m-ids  a  v 
efforts  to  put  an  end  sltojcethei  to  the  H  ar  in  tl  at 
island  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  he  res  gned  the 
command  of  the  province  to  the  praetor  M  Cor 
nelias,  Mutines  was  still  in  arms,  and  Agngentum 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  On 
tills  account  the  senate  refused  hhn  the  honours  of 
a  triumph,  notwithstanding  his  great  suLcesses,  ind 
he  K-as  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  inferior 
distmction  of  an  ovation.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  a  tri- 
oraplial  procesHon  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 

more  ion«picuous  than  most  triumphs  by  the  num- 
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her  and  magnificence  of  the  apoUa  brought  trom 
SjnujUBe.     (LiT.  xiri.  21 ;  Plut.  Marc  20, 22.) 

Shortly  after  hia  triompli  he  wna  elected  for  ike 
fourth  time  conaul,  together  with  M.  Valeriua 
Laevinns.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  on  bis 
office  (B.C210)  when  he  had  to  enconnter  a.  slorm 
of  indignation,  raised  against  him  by  his  proceed- 
inga  in  Sicily.  Notwithstanding  die  praises  be- 
Btnffcd  bv  the  Roman  writers,  and  still  moTe  by 
Plutarch' fJlftWB.  SO  ;  and  see  Cit  ui  Verr.  ii.  2, 
Iv,  62,  S4},  upon  his  moderation  and  clemency,  it 
is  evident  that  his  conduct  was  considered  by 
many,  even  of  hia  own  countrymen,  aa  having  been 
unnecessarily  hEitsh.  Deputies  from  the  Sicilian 
cities  now  appeared  at  Rome,  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  aenaio,  where  they  met  with  powerful 
support  ;  and  though  the  governing  body  waa 
nnwiliing  to  cast  a  alnr  upon  Marcellua,  and  de- 
termined to  ratify  his  past  acta,  yet  the  entreaties 
of  the  Sicilians  sa  mr  preTailed,  that  the  two 
consuls  eichanged  provinces,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  MarcelluB,  to  whose  lot  Sicily  had  previously 
Men,  should  take  the  command  ia  Italr  against 
HannibaL  (Lir.  ecyI.  22,  26,  29—32 ;  Pint. 
Maro.  23 ;  Zonar.  is.  g.)  From  Uiis  time  the 
Sicilians  appear  to  have  changed  their  policy,  and 
being  freed  tiom  all  immediate  apprehensions  from 
Marcellns,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his 
thvour  by  every  kind  of  honour  and  flattery :  the 
Syracusans  placed  their  city  under  the  patronage 
of  himself  and  his  descendanW,  erected  statues  to 
him,  and  instituted  an  aimual  festival,  called  the 
Marcellea,  which  continued  to  he  celebrated  down 
to  the  time  of  Verras.  (Liv.  ixvi.  S2 ;  Plut.  More. 
23;  Cicis  Fen-,  ii.  21,  63.) 

Marcellua  now  joined  the  army  in  Apnlia,  where 
lie  was  soon  after  enabled  to  strike  an  important 
blow,  by  the  conquest  of  Salapia,  which  waa  be- 
trayed into  hia  handa  hy  Blasius,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizena  of  the  phuie  [BLisinsJ,  and  this 
sncceas  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  two  cities  in 
Saranium,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Carthaginian 
garrisons.  Mcann'hilefHaunibal  had  surprised  and 
destroyed  the  army  of  Cn.  Fnlviua  at  Herdonea  ; 
whereupon  Marcellns  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and 
check  his  victorious  career.  The  two  armies  met 
near  Numistra  in  Lucania,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
apparentiy  without  any  deci«ve  result,  thongh  the 

the  campiugn  waa  occupied  with  unimportant 
movements,  Marcellns  continuing  to  foUow  the 
steps  of  hia  wary  antagonist,  but  carefully  avoiding 

deem  it  not  to  lose  eight  for  a  moment  of  the  Car 
thaginian  general,  that  he  declined  to  repair  to 
Borne  even  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  in 
consequence,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  nnmed 
Q.  Fulvius  dictator  for  that  purpose.  (Li?,  isvi. 
38,  xxviL  1— fi ;  Plut.  jVfctm.  24,  25  ;  Appian, 
A^mb.  45—47  J  Zonar.  is.  7 ;  Val  Mai.  iii.  8. 
«t.  g  ].) 

Daring  the  following  year  (209)  he  letiuned  the 
command  of  his  army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul, 
in  order  that  he  might  co-operate  with  the  two 

Flaccus,  iwaiust  Hannibal.  At  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  he  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  Carthaginian 
general,  whom  he  found  near  Canusium  j  and  in  the 
iieighbOTtrhood  of  that  city,  according  to  the  Roman 
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drawn  battle,  in  the  secund  thi 
feated  with  hoavy  loss,  and  in  tile  third  they  art 
said  to  have  gairied  a  complete    '  '  '    ''' 

ttanding  which,  Hannibal  drew  off  his  army 
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molested  towards  Bruttium,  while  Marcellns 
unable  to  follow  him,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
his  wounded.  So  severe  indeed  had  been  his 
losses,  that  he  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Venusia,  and  remained  there  in  perfect  ' "■■- 
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fail  to  give  mudi  dissatialiuition  at  Borne  ;  and  it 
was  even  proposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes  that 
Marcellns  shoald  be  deprived  of  his  command. 
But  on  hearing  of  this  motion  he  immediateiy 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  delended  hhnself  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  he  was  not  only  absolved  from  all 
blame,  but  elected  consul  for  the  ensuing  year, 
together  with  T.  Qnintius  Crispinus.  (Liv.  iivii, 
7, 12—14,  20, 21  ;  Plut,  Man.  25—27.) 

Before  he  entered  on  this,  his  fifth  consulship, 
he  was  sent  into  Etmrla  to  appease  a  threatened 
revolt  of  the  Arretiana,  and  succeeded  in  quieting 
their  discontent  for  a  time.  Aflet  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  preparing  to  resume  operations  in 
the  field  (a.  c.  208),  he  was  detained  ibr  some  time 
by  unfevourable  omens  and  the  relipous  ceremonies 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  thus 
threatened.  At  length  he  once  more  took  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Venusia,  and  being  joined 
by  his  colleagae  Crispinus  from  Bruttium,  they 
'encamped  with  their  combined  fiirceE  between  Ve- 
nusia and  Bantia.  Hannibal's  camp  was  at  a  short 
distance  from  them  ;  between  the  two  armies  lay 
a  wooded  hill,  which  tho  two  consuls  imprudently 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  escorted  only  by  a  small 
body  of  horse,  and  in  so  doing  fell  into  an  ambus 
cade  of  Numidians.  A  sharp  skinnish  ensued  but 
the  Romans  being  far  inferior  in  number  were 
quieldy  dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword  Marcellns 
himself  was  run  through  the  body  w  th  a  spear 
and  killed  on  the  spot :  his  colleagi  r  was  w  th 
difficulty  carried  off  the  field  severely  wo  fled 
Hannibal  displayed  a  generous  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  his  Gdien  foe,  and  caused  all  due  honours  1 
be  paid  to  his  lifele^  remains.  (Liv.  xivn.  21— 
23, 26— 2B  ;  Pint.  Mare.  28—30  ;  Polyb.  i.  32  i 
Appian,  Atnib.  50  i  Zonar.  ii.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  L  6. 
§9-) 

There  are  few  characters  in  Roman  history  of 
which  the  picture  transmitted  to  us  has  been  more 
disfigured  by  partiality  than  that  of  Marcellua.  _ 
Almost  the  whole  account  of  his  mililary  operations 
against  Hannibal  has  been  so  perverted,  that  it  ts 
difRcult  now  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  start- 
ling to  find,  'after  reading  in  Livy  or  Plutarch  the 

thoginian  general,  that  Polybiua  eipressly  denied 
he  had  ever  defeated  Hannibal  at  alL  (Plut.  CWp. 
Pelop  ft  M  1  and  e  Polyb.  iv,  II.)  The 
amb  gL  haiacte  any  of  his  alleged  victories 

has  bee         eed  already  adverted  ti        ■  - 
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,t       fr  m  fo     ra    oration  of  Marcollus  by 

i         wh  h  w   fcn  w  to  have  been  used  as  an 
t    n  y  b    som  h    earlier  annalists.     (Liv. 

vii.  37.)    &lill  more  unfounded  is  the  reputation 
seems  to  have  obtained  for  clemency  and  hu- 
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Diaiiity,  According  to  Liiy'«  own  Bccoiint,  he 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Sicilians  by  his  cruel 
oxecQtiona  at  Leontini;  and  he  approred  of,^iiii^[i 
he  d.id  not  order,  the  barbarous  massacre  at  Enna. 
The  feelings  with  which  he  iuspired  the  whole  of 
the  SicilisD  Greeks  may  be  gathered  from  their 
expression  reported  by  Lit,  t''*'  it  wonld  be 
better  ibr  the  island  to  be  sunt  in  the  sea,  or 
oiiecwhehned  by  the  flames  of  Aetna,  than  to  be 
placed  once  mots  Bt  the  mercy  of  Marcellus.  (Liv. 
xivi.  29  ;  comp.  Appian,  Sic  4,  6.)  It  is  admitted 
even  by  Platarch  (hia  most  unqualified  panegyrist) 
that  he  van  illiforEile  and  imperfectly  educated  ; 
and  hit  character  may  be  summed  up  as  that  of  a 
rude,  stem  soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but 

graceful  qualities  which  adorned  the  chaiaclec  of 
Scipio  and  the  prudence  necessaiy  to  constitute  a 
truly  great  general. 

The  head  on  tlie  obverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
(struck  by  P.  Corneliua  Lentulus  Matcelhnus)  is 
unquestionably  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse ; 
the  rererse  represents  hinj  carrying  the  spo^io. 
epima  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretiius. 
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Paetus:  they  rendered  their  magistracy  oonspz- 
ououa  by  the  quantity  of  com  that  they  impocied 
at  a  cheap  rate  from  Africa,  as  well  as  by  the 
maguiticeuce  with  which  they  celebrated  tha  Ko- 


waa  elected  oi 


(LiY. 


of  the  pi 


0.) 


.   198  h 


ibtiuned  Sicily 
,  wia  B  lone  of  4000  foot  and  300 
horae,  but  his  Bervicos  were  confined  lo  the  send- 
ing Buppliea  to  the  Roman  aimies  in  Greece.  {Id. 
mils,  27.)  After  the  customary  inlecyal  of  two 
years  he  obtraned  the  consulship,  with  L,  Furiua 
Purpureo,  B.  a  195.  (Id.  ixxiii.  24  ;  I^st  Capit.) 
His  great  object  waa  to  obtain  the  renewal  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  Macedonian  war,  lo  which  an  end 
had  jnst  been  put  by  Flamininns  ;  but  this  was 
frustrated  by  tie  people,  who  ratified  the  peace 
which  the  latter  had  concluded  with  Philip  ;  and 
Marcellua  waa  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
the  conduct  of  iha  war  in  Gssipine  Gaul.  Here 
defeat  from  the  Boians,  hut 


by  a  brllliar 


S.  it.  Claudius  M.  p.  M.  k.  MARCHttCTS,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  remarkable  as  n  youth  for  his 
personal  beauty,  as  well  as  foe  his  modest  and 
engaging  demeanour.  The  insult  offered  him  by 
Scantilius,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
latter  by  the  elder  i^larcellua,  have  been  already  ad- 
(p.  297,  b).    In  E.  c.  208  he  araompanied 


bis  father 


tliose  present  w 

He  was  himself  badly  wounded  in 

which  the  elder  Morcellus 


e  of 


to  of  his  death, 
the  skirmish  in 
,  lotwitbstanding 
i  him  shortly  after  entrusted  by  the 
consul  Grispinus  with  the  charge  of  conducting  the 
troops  of  his  father's  army  into  safe  quarters  at 
Venuaia.  (Liv.  xivii.  27,  29  ;  Polyb.  x.  32 ;  Plut. 
Marc  28—30.)  On  hia  return  to  Rome,  ho 
received  Irom  Hannibal  the  ashes  of  hia  &ther, 

CDmpD«tion  which  Caelius  Antipater  already  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  credit  in  an  historical  point 
of  view  (Liv.  xivii.  27).  though  it  may  wdl  be 
Buspecled  to  be  the  source  from  whence  have 
emanated  many  of  the  misrepreaentationa  and  ex- 
aggeiations  which  have  disfigured  the  history  of 
the  elder  Marcellus. 

In  B.  c  205  he  dedicated  the  temple  of  Virtus, 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  which  had  been  vowed  by 
his  lather,  hut  was  still  unlinisbed  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (Liv.  xxix.  II)  ;  and  the  following  year  . 
(204)  he  held  the  office  of  tribune  of  llie  people.  ' 
Zn  this  capacity  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to 
accompany  the  praetor,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  to 
inquire  into  the  charge  of  aacrilege  brought  by  the 
Locriana  against  Scipio,  aa  well  as  hia  lieutenant, 
PleminiuB.  (Liv.  xxix.  20.)  Four  years  lalor 
(B.  6  200)  he  was  curule  aediio  with  Sex.  Aelius 


he  at  first  m 

thia  was  soi 

over  the  Insubrians^  and  the  conquest  of  the 

portant  town  of  Cnmum.     Besi. 

tton  with   his  colleague,    Pur[ 


sent,  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxiiiL  2S, 
36,  37 !  Polyb,  xviii.  25.)  In  the  same  year  be 
was  appointed  ponlifex,  in  the  room  of  C.  Sempro- 
nins  Tuditanus.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42.)  In  a.  c  193 
he  agam  served  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  consul  L.  ComeUus  Morula,  and 
took  part  in  the  great  victory  he  obtained  over  the 
Boians.  (Id.  XXIV.  5,  B.)  In  b.  c.  )B9  he  ob- 
tained the  censorship  in  eonjnnction  with  T.  Fla- 
mininns, an  honour  which  was  enhanced  in  thia 
instance  by  the  number  of  distinguished  competitors 
over  whom  they  obtained  the  preference.  Their 
census  was  marked  by  the  first  admission  of  the 
people  of  Formise,  Fundi,  and  Arpnum,  to  tlie  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv.  xixviL  58,  xxxviii. 
28,  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  bim 
till  hia  death,  in  B.C  177.     (Id.itLlS.) 

6.  M  Claudius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Mahcellus, 
probably  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  though  bearing 
'    same  praenomen,  was  consul  in  s.c.  183,  with 
FabiuB  Laheo.     (Liv.  xxxix.  44  ;  Fast  Capit) 
leems  probable  that  he  is  tlie  aame  person  who 
lentioned  (Liv.  xxxii.  23)  as  one  of  the  praetors 
years  before  (b.c.  185),  though  hia  name  is 
there  written  in  many  of  the  editions  and  MS8.  of 
Livy  Marcellimis.     Liguria  was  assigned  to  both 
the  consuls  aa  their  province  \  but  the  arms  of  Mar- 
cellus were  in  feet  directed  ag^nst  a  body  of  Gauls 
who  had  lately  creased  the  Alps,  and  settled  them- 
"iryof  Aqoileia.    They,  however. 


lach  of  the  co 


led,  and  compelled  t< 

IS.     After  this  ha  earned  hia  arms  into  Istria, 
apparently  effected  little,  and  was  soon  obliged 

return  to  Borne  to   hold    the   comitia.     (Liv. 

cix.  4S,  54—56.)     He  held  the  sacerdotal  office 

lecemmr  sacroram,  and  died  in  a.  c.  169.  (Liv. 
xliv.  18.) 

7,  M.  Claudius  Mabcellub,  praetor  in  e.  c 
188,  in  which  office  he  ordered  two  Romans  of 
noble  birth,  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  outrage 
towards  the  Cartha^nian  ambassadors,  to  be  given 
up  to  that  people,  (Liv.  ixivKz.  35,  42.)  Some 
writers  connder  that  it  is  this  Marcellus,  and  not 
the  piHBloc  of  185,  who  became  consul  in  183. 

3o  2  " 
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though  be  had  not  then  held  aof  of  the  higher 
offices  of  tha  stata.  ,  (Liv,  xli.  13.)  Jn  169  he 
was  )^)paii]led  praetor,  and  Spain  assigned  him  for 
Mb  proTince.  (Id.  jiliii.  11,  16.)  Three  jreare 
l^er  he  obtained  hia  first  consulabip,  B.C.  166, 
which  was  marked  by  a  liclorj  over  the  Alpine 
tribes  of  the  Oauls,  for  which  he  was  bononred 
with  B  trinmph.  (Liv.  xU.  44.  Epit.  ilvi. ;  Fast 
Capie.)     His  second  consulfihip,  in  B.C.  155,  was, 

the  Ligurians  {Fsat.  Capit)  ;  bat  we  know  nothing 
ferther  of  bis  eipJoits  on  either  of  these  occasions. 
In  B.  c  1 52  he  vat  a  third  time  raised  to  the  con- 
Buiehip,  ti^ther  with  L.  Valetiui  FInccua,  and  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain.  Here  he 
obtained  some  successes  over  the  Celtiberians  ;  juid 
having  added  to  the  impreswon  thns  produced  h/ 
the  clemency  with  which  he  treated  the  van- 
quished, he  induced  all  the  tribes  at  that  time  in 


o  give 


ir  peace  ;  but  his  conduct  was  attri- 
iice  or  timidity :  the  senate  refused 
proposed  terms,  and  appointed  L. 
it  the  Hew  ionsula,  to  succeed  Mar- 
cellus,  and  continue  the  war.  Meanwhile,  Mar- 
cellus,  alter  an  expedition  against  the  Lusitai 


iti^  the 


long  to 


otNei 


gobriga,  had  retnrned  to  ninlei'  at  Corduba ; 
on  learning  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  he  sud- 
denly IhiJes  up  his  wintei^quarters,  and  mamhed 
into  the  country  -of  the  Celtibeciana  ;  whereupon 
all  those  tribes  who  had  been  previously  in  arms 
hastened  to  eubuiit  at  discretion ;  a  result  previoUEl  j 
concerted,  as  it  was  suspected,  with  the  consid 
himself  ^ito  admitted  them  to  ^voorablfl  terms, 
while  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  handing  over  the 
province  to  his  successor  in  a  stale  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. (Appian,  Hisp.  48— 50i  Polyb.  xsxv. 
2,  S  ;  Liv.  Epit.  ilviii  ;  Eutrop.  iv,  9.)  Tlie  ad- 
ministration  of  Marcelhis  in  Spain  was  farther  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  foundation  of  the  imporbint 
colony  of  Cordnba.  (Strab.  ill.  p.  141.)  In  14B 
he  was  sent  Hmbassador  to  Maeinissn,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  but  was  shipwreclied  on  the  voyage,  and 
perished.  (Liv.  .£^.  L. ;  Cic.  in' Piaoa.  19,  de 
IXttin.  ii.  S.)  It  is,  recorded  of  this  Marcellus 
that  he  comniemorated,  by  an  inscription  in  the 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  consecrated  by  his 
father,  the  circumstance  that  bis  grandfather,  his 
fether,  and  himself,  had  enjoj^ed  between  them  no 
less  than  nine  consulships,  an  instance  unparalleled 
m  the  history  of  Rome.  (Ascon.  ad  Oc  Pisan.  p. 
13,  ed.  Orell.) 

3.  M.  ClAunma  Marcellus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  father  of  the  following,  as  well  as  of 
No.  13.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author,  but  is  supplied  as  a  necessary  link  of  the 
pedigree.  (See  Dramann,  Ge3(A.  Roms,  vol.  iu  p. 
393,  and  below.  No,  12.) 

10.  M.  CLAUmus  Maiu!ELLU9,  cumle  aedile  in 
a  c  91.  (Cic.  rf!  O.  i.  13.)  He  is  supposed  by 
Drumann  to  be  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
brother  of  No.I2. 

11.  M.  ClADdidb,  M.  f.  M.N.  Makcbllus 
(probably  a  son  of  tiie  preceding),  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  subject  of  the  oration  Pro  M.  Mandto, 
ascribed,  though  erroneously,  to  the  great  orator, 
lie  is  first  mentioned  as  cutule  aedlk  ivjlll   P, 
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\   Se.     (Cic.  ad  Alt 
February  of  that  year  he  defended  Milo,  at 
equest,  against   the   charge  of  violence  brought 
■  him  by  Clodiua,    (Cic.  od  fti*.  ii.,3.) 


In  5 
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fended  the  cause  of  M.  ScauruB  (Ascon.  ad  Saiur. 
p.  30,  ed.  OrelL)  ;  and  afler  the  death  of  Clodins 
(a  c.  62),  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  defence  of 
Mile.  (Id.  ad  Milan,  pp.  35,  40,  41.)  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  consul,  together  with 
Ser.  Sulpicins  Rufus,  for  the  ensuing  year.  For 
this  distinction  he  was  probably  indebted  to  the 
support  and  favour  of  Pompey ;  and  during  the 
periodof  bis  magistracy  (b,c.  51)  he  showed  himself, 
a  zealoas  partisan  of  the  latter,Hnd  sot^ht  to  secure 

cures  against  Caesar  Among  other  modes  in 
which  he  displayed  his  seal,  was  the  veiy  indis- 
creet  one  of  causmg  a  citizen  of  Comnm  to  be 

privileges  lately  bestowed  by  Caesar  upon  that 
colony  \Cic  ad  Alt  v  U;  Appian,  S.  C.  ii.. 
26;  Suet  Caea  SS  )  But  his  vehemence  gradually 
abated,  as  he  found  himself  opposed  by  his  colleague. 
Sulpicins  and  several  of  the  tribunes,  while  Pompey 
himself  lout  him  no  active  support,  and  even  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  second  him  in  his  proportion  for 

favourably  to  the  party  of  Pompey  ;  and  at  length, 
OH  the  30tb  of  September,  Maroellus  procured  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  brought  under  discusaon  on  the  1st  of 
Maich  in  the  following  year.  After  this  no  further 
steps  wore  tahen  bcforo  the  expiiscion  of  his  ofltce. 
(Suet.  Cass.  28,  39 ;  Dion  Cass,  xl  68,  59 !  Ap- 
pinn,  B.  C  ii,  26  j  Caes.  B.  O.  viii.  53 ;  Cic  arf 
.^«.viii.  3;  Caelius,((d  i^om.  viii.  1,8,10,  13.) 

But  all  iheparty  Zealand  animosity  of  Marcellus 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  obvious  imprudence  of 

and  hence,  as  it  became  evident  that  an  opeii  rup- 

the  vehemence  of  his  own  party.  Thus,  in  B.  c. 
50,  we  find  him  urging  the  senate  to  interpose  their 
authority  with  the  tribunes  to  induce  them  to 
withdraw  them  opposition  (Cic.  ad  Pom.  viii.  1 3)  ; 
and  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  49  he  in  vain 
suggested  the  necessity  of  making  levies  of  troops, 
before  any  open  steps  were  taken  agmnst  Caesar. 
(Caes.  B.  a  i.  2.)  His  advice  was  overruled,  and 
he  was  among  the  fu^t  to  Hy  from  Rome  and  Italy. 

Epeirus,  it  is  dear  that  he  did  not  ei^[age  with  any 
heartiness  in  the  cause  of  which,  according  to 
Cicero,  he  foresaw  the  fiiilure  from  tho  beginning : 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  abandoned  nil 
thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and  withdrew 
to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pur- 
suits of  rhetoric  and  philaaophy.     Here  Caesar  was 

honourable  exile  ;  and  Marccllus  himself  was  un- 
willing to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  forgiveness, 
though  Cicero  wrote  to  bun  repeatedly  from  Rome, 
urging  him  in  the  strangest  manner  to  do  so,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  clememiy  of  Caesar.  But 
though  Marcollus  himself  would  take  no  steps  to 
procure  his  recall,  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
at  length,  in  a  full  assemljly  of  the  senate,  C  Mar^ 
cellus,  the  cousin  of  the  oxile,  threw  himself  a; 
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(."aeaitr's  ffet  to  implnrc  the  pardon  of  his  kiiienian, 
ant]  his  example  wae  tbllowed  bj  the  wbola  hodj 
of  the  HSBemblj.  Caesar  yielded  to  tliie  denion- 
gtcatiun  of  ojunion,  and  Marcellua  waa  declared  to 
be  forgiven,  and  restored  lo  all  his  former  honours. 
Ciuero  wrote  to  aanomice  to  him  this  fevonrable 
result,  in  a  letter  now  lost ;  but  the  answer  of 
Maroellus  is  preserved,  and  is  marlted  by  a  elngulai 

that  hia  indiflerence  in  this  matter  was  real,  aiid 
not  assumed.  11?,  however,  set  out  immediately 
on  bis  return }  but  having  touched  at  the  PoinieeuB, 

ssBasEmated  immediately  slterwatds  by  one  of  his 
n^v^  attendnnls,  P.  Mflgius  Chile.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  deed  was  prompted  by  private 
resentment,  though  suspected  at  the  tune  to  have 
been  couunitted  at  the  instigation  of  Caeaar.  8ul- 
picius  paid  him  all  due  funeral  hononrsjaud  caused 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  Academy,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  at  the 
public  e^ense.  (Ctc.  ad  Pom.  iv.  4,  7—1 1, 12, 
vi.  6,  ad  Alt.  xiil.  10—22,  pro  M.  Marcello, 
passim^  BrjtU  71.) 

Marcellus  had  been,  as  already  observed,  a  friend 
of  Cicoro'B  from  his  earliest  youth  ;  their  views  on 
politics]  affiiits  had  generally  coincided,  and  they 

of  the  civil  war.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
'ery  high  praises  bestowed  by  the  latter  ai 
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defects  the  very  oppoMte  of  these.  Of  his  merits 
as  an  orator,  we  are  wholly  incompetent  to  judge, 
but  they  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  high  order,  and 
inferior  to  tew  except  Ciceto  himself.  (Cic.  Brai. 
Ti.  All  the  passages  in  Cicero  rela^ns  to  M.  Mar- 
celius  will  be  found  collected  oi  referred  to  by  Orelli, 
Omtiaoitaon  Tidliaa.  pp.  157, 158.  See  also  Dru- 
mann,  Geiroi,i(oins,vot.ii.  p.  393,  &c.,  and  Passow 
in  Zimmermanu's  ZBii^Mlfi  jUr  AUe'ihaiimiiis- 
senxAafl,  IBBi.) 

12.  C.  Claudius,  M.  p.  M.  n.  Marcbllus,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  of  whom  very  little  is 
known  previous  to  his  elcetioa  in  D.a  SO,  to  be  con- 
sul Ibr  the  ensoing  year  (48),  a  distinctiois  which  he 
obtained,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  his  declared 
enmity  to  CaeBm.  (Caes.  B.  G.  viii  60.)  He  is 
constantly  confounded  with  his  cousin,  C  Mai^ 
celluB  [No.  U]  who  wasconsulin  the  year 50  with 
L.  AemiUuB  PauUus,  a  confusion  little  Co  be  won- 
dered at :  indeed  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  de- 
teimino  which  of  the  two  is  meant.  Matters  were^ 
fast  approaching  to  a  cri^s  when  he  and  his  col- 
league, L.  Cornelius  Lentulns,  entered  upon  their 
olHce.  While  yet  only  consuls  elect,  they  had  tent 
their  countetuuice  to  the  violent  and  illegal  act  of 
the  consul  C.  Marcellus  ia  investing  Pcmpey  with 
the  command  of  the  amiy  without  authority  liom 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.il.  66) ;  and  on  the  very  first 
day  of  their  consulship  (1  Jan,  B.  c.  49)  they 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  senal«  llie 
measures  to' be  taken  in  regard  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  at  Ravenna,  and  from  whom  letters  had  been 
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presented  by  Curio.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mar- 
cellus took  any  pjuminent  part  in  the  debates  that 
ensued,  and  the  violent  proceedings  which  led  to 
tha  Hight  of  the  tribunes  and  the  actual  breaking 
out  of  the  war  ;  but  neither  do  we  learn  that  he 
attempted  to  check  the  intemperate  seal  of  his  col- 
league, and  the  other  leaders  of  the  war  party.  He 
appears  indeed,  so  fer  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
iieen  a  man  of  small  abilities,  who  was  put  forward 
as  a  tool  by  the  more  violent  partisans  of  Pouipey. 
On  the  bi'eaking  out  of  the  war  he  accompanied  his 
colleague,  Lentnlus,  in  his  hasty  flight  from  Rome, 
took  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  at  Capua, 
and  Bventnally  crossed  over  to  Dyrrluicbium  with 
a  part  of  the  army  of  Ponjpey.  In  the  following 
year  (a  c  48)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  com- 
manding a  part  of  Pompey's  fleet  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
6)!  but  tliis  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him,  and  it 
therefore  seems  probable,  as  suggested  by  Dru- 
mann,  that  he  pei'ished  in  the  civil  war.  (Dion 
Cass,  slL  1— S(  Caes.  B.  O.  i.  1--6,  J4,  26  j 
Appian,  B.  C  ii.  33,  37—39  ;  Pint.  Caei.  3fi, 
FoBip.  62;  Cic,  ad  AU.  vii.  13,  SO,  21,  it.  1.) 
Cicero  certainly  aUades  to  him  some  years  after- 
wards as  then  dead.     (PM.  liii.  14.) 

13.  C.  Clauuius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Mabcbilitb, 
uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  and  &tber  of  tlie  consul 
in  B.  c.  SO.  He  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asconiua 
[ad  VeiT.  p.  206)  great-grandson  (pronepoj)  of  the 
conqueror  of  Syiacuee  [No.  4}  ;  but  as  has  been 
pointed  ont  by  Wesseling  and  Drumann,  this  is 
impossible  on  chronologiisl  grounds,  and  he  must 
have  been  a  grandson  of  No.  8,  and  therefbre 
':^Hiepfts  of  No.  4.  He  was  praetor  apparently  in 
H.  c  80,  and  afterwards  succeeded  M.  Aeinilius 
Lepidos  in  the  government  of  Sicfly.  He  found 
that  province  in  a  slate  of  great  distress  and  con- 
fusion from  the  eiactions  and  oppressions  of  his 

Eredecessor ;  but  by  the  mildness  and  justice  of 
is  administration,  he  restored  it  to  such  a  flom^sh- 
mg  sl;ite,  that  Cicero  tells  us  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  SiciliauE  aa  the  second  saviour  of  their 
coantry.  Statues  were  ended  to  him  in  ahnosli 
every  city  of  the  island  ;  and  the  festival  of  the 
Marcellea  already  ins^tuted  in  honour  of  his  pro- 
genitor [see  No.  4]  was  now  renewed  in  his  &vout. 
Thronghout  the  speeches  against  Verres,  Cicero 
dwells  frequently  upon  the  administraUon  of  Mar- 
that  of  the  accused.  By  a  uogular  accident.  Mar* 
cellus  himself  was  present  on  tiiat  occasion,  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  3,  21,  iii. 
16,  91,  it.  40,  43,  &c,  Div.  ia  CawS.  4.)  He 
held  the  office  of  ai^r,  in  which  Cicero  was  one 
of  his  colleagues,  and  is  cited  by  him  as  one  of 
those  who  r^arded  the  whole  science  of  ougniy  as 
a  merely  political  institution.  (Cic  de  ZHvin.  Ii. 
36,  dn  Leg.  ii:  1 3.)  He  lived  to  see  his  son  elected 
consul  tor  the  year  b.  c  60  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
Cicero  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  {ad 
Fam.  XT.  8),  expressed  in  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Elsewhere  also  the  hitter  dwells  in  the  strongest 
manner  upon  the  respect  and  affection  with  which 
he  had  always  regarded  MaicelTus  (pro  iSait  6). 

14.  C.  CiAODius,  C.  F.  M.  N.  Marcellus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  first  cousin  of  M.  Mar- 
callns  [No.  11],  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  consul- 
ship, B.C.  50.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  hhn»Jf  to 
the  party  of  Pompey  in  the  state,  notwithstanding 
his  connection  with  Caesar  by  his  marriiwe  wiUi 
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ticlavia.  It  was  EyiflentJy  to  the  influence  of 
Poiupoy,  combiDed  with  that  of  his  conai 
MEo^llns,  that  he  waa  indebted  for  hie  ele' 
to  the  coneuUhip  at  the  comilia  of  the  year  51 ;  and 
during  the  year  of  Us  office  he  showed  himself 
zeBloua  and  ancomproinising  advocate  of  the  paJtj 
hostile  to  Caeaar.  His  measures  were,  however, 
yeiy  much  impeded  by  the  oppodtion  of  his  col- 
league, L-  Acmihus  Paullus,  as  well  as  of  the  tribune 
C,  Curio,  both  of  whom,  though  previously  hostile, 
had  been  lecently  gained  over  by  Caeear.     The 

cellua  alas,  hut  to  have  Ibund  him  inaccesalble  to 
bribes.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii  26.)  On  the  1st  of 
Match,  B.C.  60,  Marcellus  brought  before  the 
senate,  as  previously  arranged,  wie  question  of 
auperaeding  Caeaof  in  hia  commaTld  ;  but  the  in- 
terposition of  Curio  prevented  any  conclusion  being 
came  to  at  that  tune  ;  and  alietwards  the  illiieas 
of  Pompey  and  the  elections  for  the  enauing  year 
caused  the  question  to  be  again  postponed.  The 
consul,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of 
the  senate  for  nithdiawingfrom  Caesar  two  of  his 
legions,  under  pretence  Siat  they  were  wanted 

arrived  tn  Italy  they  tvere  detained  at  Capua,  to 
wait  for  further  orders.     Meanwhile,  repealed  dia- 

Caesar,  Curio  atul  insiating  that  if  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  command,  Pompey  should  do  so  too  ; 
while  MarcelluB  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  on  a 
decree  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  himself  and  the 
more  violent  party.  At  length,  a  rumour  having 
arrived  that  Caesar  was  actually  marching  upon 
Rome  with  four  iegiona,  Ilie  consul  once  mote  look 
the  opportunity  to  propose  that  Pompey  ahouM  be 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  then 
in  Italy ;  but  having  i^rain  fiuled  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  he  took  the  estraordinaiy 
step  of  investing  Pompey  with  the  command  1^ 
his  own  personal  authority,  supported  only  by  that 
of  the  two  consuls  elect,  C.  Maicellns  and  L.  Len- 
tnlus.  .  (Caes.  B.O.  viii  S4,  55;  Dion  Cass.  il. 
f>9~U  i  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  27—31 ;  Pint.  Pomp. 
58, 59.) 

The  violence  with  which  MflrcBEi  ' 
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hia  timidity  and  helpk 
actually  broken  out,  and  which  exceeded,  according 
to  Cicero,  that  of  all  others  of  his  party.  He  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  with  Cicero  to  induce  him 
not  to  quit  Italy,  in  order  that  ha  might  himself 

orator  reluctantly  followed  Pompey  and  the  aenate 
to  Epeirus,  Marcellua  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  the  same ;  he  remained  in  Italy  j  and  pro- 
bably, from  this  circnmatance,  coupled  with  his 
relationship  to  Caesar,  readily  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  in  a.  c.  47,  he  was 
able  to  intercede  with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his 
cousin,  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  then  still  ui  eiile  i 
and  at  a  later  period  we  find  him  enjoying,  as  the 
himband  of  Oolavia,  a  place  of  high  consideration. 
!He  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  year 
44,  and  mast  have  lived  till  near  the  close  of  s.  c 
41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by  him 
when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following  year. 
(Cie.  ad  F<m.  iv.  4,  7,  U,  ad  Att.  s.  15,  iv. 
\2,proMiire.i,  il,  PM,  iii.  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviji. 
31.)  Orelli  has  referred  many  of  these  passages 
to  C.  Marcellus,  M.  t,  whom  he  considers  aa  the 


MARCELLUS. 
husband  of  Octavia;  but  Dmmann  has  satisfactoril.r 
shown  that  they  relate  to  his  cousin,  the  subject  uf 

16.  M.  Claudiits,  C.  f.  C.  v.  Maiu^ellus,  son 
of  the  precedmg  and  of  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augastul.  He  must  have 
been  bom  in  the  year  B.  c  43,  and  was  a  youth  of 
promiung  talents  and  engaging  manners,  having 
been  brought  up  with  great  care  by  hia  mother,  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  aa  well  as  of  tiia 
highest  vhtue.  As  early  ss  b.  c.  S9  he  was  be- 
trothed in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey, aa  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  ^t  year  between  Pompey  and  Octavian  {Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  88)  i  hut  the  marrij^e  never  took 
place,  as  Pompey's  death,  in  B.  c  ,35,  removed  the 

In  B.  c  39  Augustus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
distributed  a  congiariiun,  in  the  name  of  young 
Manellus,  to  the  boya  of  the  Roman  populace 
(id.  iL  21)  !  ajid  in  E.  c.  25  we  find  bim,  together 
with  Tiberius,  presiding  at  the  games  and  spec-  ' 
taclea  eithibit&i  by  Augustus  at  the  foundation  of 
his  new  colony  of  Emerita  in  Spain,  (Id.  liii.  26.) 
It  was  apparently  in  the  same  year  timt  Augustus 
adopted  him  as  hia  son,  at  the  mme  time  that  he 
---  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  (Pint. 
87  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27),  and  caused  him  to 
Imitted  into  the  senate  with  praetorian  rank, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  suing  for  the  consulship 
'--  yeara  before  the  legal  period.     Shortly  after- 

rds  (in  B.C  24),  the  young  Marcellus  was 
elected  cnmla  aedile  (or  the  ensuing  year,  and  dis- 
tinguished his  magistracy  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  games  which  he  eihibited,  on  oceaHon  of  which 
the  whole  forum  was  covered  over  with  an  awni;ig, 
as  weli  as  the  theatres  themselves,  which  were 
hung  with  splendid  tapestries.     Augustus  himself 

effect  of  this  display,  in  which  Octavia  also  bore 

in  miportant  part.     (Dion  Cass.  liii.  28,  31 ;  Pro- 

lert.  lii,  18.  13—20  i  Phn.  H.  N.  lii.  1.)     But 

ilarcellua  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  year  of 

this  his  6rst  office;  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  23, 

almost  before  the  end  of  the  games  and  shows,  he 

ittacked  \iy  the  disease,  of  which  he  died 

shortly  after  at  Baiae,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill 

d   care  of  the  celebrated  physician   Antonius 

usa.     He  was  in  the  20th  year  of  his  ege  (Pro- 

rt.  /.  c),  and  was  thought  to  have  given  so  much 

tmitK  of  future  eTccelfence,  that  his  death  was 

lumed  aa  a  public  cahraiity ;  and  the  grief  of 

igustua,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother^  Octavia, 

IS  for  a  time  unbonnded. 

On  the  other  hand,  hia  untimely  fate  was  so 

&VDUiHble  to  the  viewa  of  Livia  as  to  pve  rise  to. 

uspidon,  probably  unfounded,  that  she  had 

the  means  of  hastening  it.     (Dion  Cass.  liii. 

33.)   The  rising  &vourofMareeUnawitii  Augustus 

bad  led  to  the  general  expectation  that  he  would 


illness,  which  endangered  his  own  life  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  23,  Augustus  had  certainly 
"    ~lned  Agripps  to  succeed  to  the  management  of 


oval   of  Agrippa  from  Bon 
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The  oba«[uieBof  Matcelliis  were  celebrated  with 
the  gi:eatest  magaiticencf 
Eclf  pronounced  the  tarn 
iiiainsj  after  which  they  were  deposited  in  the 
mauBoleum  lately  erected  tor  the  Julian  family. 
At  a  subaeqiienl  period  (b.  c  14)  Augiiatns  dedi- 
cate in  his  name  the  magni'' 
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30— 32,  liv.  28  i  VelL  Pat.  ii,  93 1  Plut,  Morn. 

30  i  Suet.  Oa.  ee ;  Tat  Aim.  i.  3,  _iL  41,  Sisl.  i. 

SerV.  ad  Virg.  U  0. ;  Donat.  Vit.  Virg.) 

IS.  M.  C[.AUDi[TaMARCBLiufl,calledby  Cicei«, 
for  distinolion's  sake,  the  fether  of  Aeseminus. 
( BnU.  36, )  Wfl  have  no  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  main  branch  of  the  Marcelli,  the  fEimily 
of  the  conqneior  of  Syracuse:  the  pedigree,  as 
made  oal  by  Drumano,  though  not  in  iteelf  im- 
probable, is  wholly  without  authority.  He  is  lirst 
uientioned  as  serving  under  Marius  in  Oaul  in 
B.C.  1 02,  when  he  bore  an  important  part  in  Ihe 
defeat  of  the  Tenlonea  near  Aquae  Sei:tiae.  ( Plut. 

one  of  the  lientenanta  of  L.  Julius  Caeear  in  the 
Marsio  war:  and  it  appears  that  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  consul  by  Vettiua  Cato,  Marcellna  threw 
himself  with  a  body  of  troops,  into  the  strong 
furtresa  of  Aesemia  in  Satnniam,  where  he  held 
cut  for  a  considerable  tune,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  ptov'  ' 
(Appian,  ft  C  i.  40,  41  ;  Liv.  i>;i(.  ' 


oubtleSE 


lected 


_..^.  is  Bon  derived  the  suri 

Aeseriiiuua.  There  is  litUe  docbt  that  it  is  this 
M.  Marcellus  who  appears  as  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  trial  of  P.  Quintiua,  B.  c.  81  (Cic.  pro  (mmt. 
17),  and  to  whom  Cicero  also  alludes  as  having  a 
deadly  fead  with  the  orator  L.  Craesus  (pro  Font. 
7).  He  was  himself  a  speaker  of  no  ordinary 
merit.     (Cic.  Brit.  36.) 

17.  M.  CLAusiirs,  M.  F.  Mahcelltts  Asser- 
NiNus,  is  mentioned  by  Cioeto  as  a  young  man  at 
the  trial  of  Verres  {b.  c.  70),  on  which  occasion  he 
appeared  as  a  wimesa.  (Cic  Vsrr.  iv.  42,  where, 
however,  several  editions  give  his  name  as  C  Mar- 

iS.  M.  Clauuiuh  JUarcbllus  Aesehninds, 
quaestor  m  Spain  m  B.  c.  48,  under  Q.  Cassius 
Longiiiua.  Drumann  supposes  him  to  be  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  with  whom  Oreili,  on  the  contrary, 
regards  him  as  identical.  (Onoslasl.  TalUan.) 
Cassias  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  hold 
possession  of  Corduba,  on  occasion  of  the  mutiny 
and  revolt  excited  in  Spain  by  his  own  eiaetions. 
But  Marcellua  quickly  joined  the  mutineers, 
though,  whether  volnntarily  or  by  compulMon,  is 
not  certam  ;  and  put  himselF  at  the  head  of  all  the 
tiBops  assembled  at  Corduba,  whom  he  retained  in 
their  fidehty  to  Caesar,  at  the  same  lime  that  he 
prepared  to  resist  Cassius  by  force  of  arms.  But 
though  the  two  leaders,  with  the' 
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le  another,  Marcellu; 
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the  airival  soon  after  of  the  proconsul,  M.  Lepidus, 
he  hastened  M  submit  te  his  authority,  and  place 
the  le^oiis  under  his  command  at  his  diaposaL  By 


the  questionable  part  he  had  acted  on  this  occasion' 
Marceilaa  at  first  incurred  the  resenlntent  of 
Caesar,  bat  was  afWwarda  restered  to  Ktvoiu-. 
(Hirt,  B.  Aha.  57—64  ;  Dion  Ca?a.  ilii.  IB,  iC) 

19.  M.  Claddius,  M,  p.  MARC8I,F,Ua  AbGUK' 
NIME7E,  consul  ill  H.  0.  22.  (DionCass.  liv.  1,  and 
Arg^  Perhaps  the  same  with  the  preceding.  Ee 
mauled  Asinia,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
who  ivas  consul  in  a  0.  40. 

20.  M.  CLAnDica,  M  P.  MARCBLiua  Abber- 
NtNUB,  son  of  the  preceding.  When  a  boy  he 
broke  his  leg  whde  atling  in  the  Ttujan  games 
before  Augustus,  a  circnmstence  of  which  hia 
grandfather,  Aaimns  Pollio,  complained  so  loudly 
that  the  custom  was  abohshed.  (Suet.  Od.  43.) 
He  was  tiauied  with  luucli  care  by  his  grand- 
father in  all  kinds  of  oratorical  exercises,  and 
gave  much  promise  as  an  oiator.  (Sense.  ElpU. 
OnOrm  lib  iv  praef)  In  A,  n.  20  he  was  one  of 
those  whom  Piso  requested  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence on  the  chaise  of  having  poisoned  Qermanlcus, 
but  he  declined  the  olBce.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  11.) 
It  is  probable   that  AsiNius   MAitcELLua   who 

'     -A  by  Tadtas  i^Awi.  xiv.  40)   as  a 
on  of  PoUio,  was  a  son  of  this  Aeser- 
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was  a  son  of  No.  16,  and  brother  of  No.  17  (Cic 
BnO.  36),  who  must  have  been  adopted  by  soma 
one  of  the  Comelii  Lentuli,  though  we  know  not 
by  whom,  (See  Orell.  Onom.  Tall.  p.  177.)  He 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (i.  c.)  as  an  orator  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  figures  as  one  of  Sie  lieule- 
nnuts  of  Pompey  in  the  war  agiunst  the  pirates, 
B.C.  67.  (Appian,  Mittr.  96.)  It  appears  that 
he  married  a  (bmelie,  of  the  faniily  of  the  Scipiosj 
(Orell. ;.  a) 

22,  CK.  COHNKLIUS,  P.  F.  Lbntulus  Mah- 
cmuNUS,  son  of  the  preceding  (Dion  Cass.  Arg. 
ixxIe.)  He  is  first  mentioned  as  zealously  sup. 
porting  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians  against  Verres, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  b.  c  70.  (Cic  Wtt  in 
Caedl  4,  in  Feir.  iL  42.)     He  neit  appears  in 

B.  c.  61,  as  supporting  Jiis  kinsman,  L.  Lentulus 
Cms,  iu  the  accusation  of  Clodins,  for  viohiting  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Des,  <Schol.  Bob.  ad  Ok. 
in  Clad.  p.  336,  ed.  OrelL)  In  B.  c.  5S  he  held 
the  ollice  of  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of 

C.  Antenius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero.  (Cic  tn 
Vath..  Uj  Orell.  Obobi.  Tuli.  p.  177.)  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  repaired  to  Syria,  and  administered 
that  province  for  nearly  two  years,  daring  which 
his  time  was  principally  taken  up  with  repressing 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs. 
(Appian,  >SJir.  51.)  But  he  returned  te  Rome 
soon  enough  lA  sue  for  the  consulship  ii  tlie  elec- 
tions of  the  year  57,  and  was  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year,  together  with  L.  Marcius  Phiiippas. 
Before  the  close  of  the  same  year  also  he  look  a 
prominent  part  in  favour  of  Cicero,  after  the  return 
of  the  fatter  from  ejile,  and  eierted  himself  »ea- 

of  his  bouse  and  property.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  2,  3, 
ad  Q.  Fr.v..  1,  ds  Hair.  retp.  i.  7.)  During  the 
year  of  his  consulship  (a.  a  56),  Marcellinns  op. 
posed  a  vigorous  resistance  W  the  fectious  violence 
of  Clodius  and  of  the  tribune  C.  Cato  ;  and  by  hia 
conduct  in  this  respect  earned  &om  Cicero  the 
praise  of  being  one  of  the  best  consuls  he  had  ever 
seen.  {Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6.)  At  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  chock  the  ambition  and  reatrajn  the 
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poweF  of  Pompej,  and  at  the  veiy  commeuct 
of  his  mngistracy  succeeded  in  prevenlin){  his 
salt  to  Egypt  with  an  army  lo  reinslale  Pti 
Anletes.  But  not  coiiient  with  this,  he  wai  ... 
Etantly  inveighing  agiunat  him  and  hii  ambition  In 
liis  speeches  botll  to  the  senate  and  people:  and 
thoagh  the  former  generally  were  disposed  to 
coDcur  with  him  in  those  sentiments,  it  is  prohablo 
that  these  attacks  of  Marcellinus  contributed  to 
induce  Pempej  to  draw  cToser  the  bonda  which 
united  him  to  his  brother  triumvirs,  at  tlie  inter- 
view which  took  place  this  year  at  Lucca.  (Ci 
ad  Fam.  i.  1,  2,  o/i  Q.  Fr.  ii.  B  ;  Dion  Cass,  nxii 
]  6,  1  a.)  We  heu  very  httle  of  Marcellinus  aiW 
the  expiration  of  bis  consnlahip ;  and  the  period  of 
his  death  ia  wholly  unknown.  Cicero  praiaea  his 
eloquence,  which  displayed  itself  especially  during 
the  time  thai:  he  was  consul  (SnU.  I'D.)  He 
held  the  sacerdolal  oHice  of  one  of  the  Epuloues. 
(Id.  de  Bar.  reap.  10.) 

23.  (P.)  CoKNHLius  Lbntwlub  Mabcbillinus 
(probably  a  son  of  the  preceding),  was  ([uaeBtor  in 

pait.of  his  inlienchments  near  DyrrhachiuiD,  which 
ivaa  attacked  by  Pompey.  Marcellinus  was  de- 
leElted  with  heavy  loss,  and  saved  only  by  (he 
timely  arrival  of  M.  Antony  to  his  support  (Caes. 
£.  C.  Ei.  62—65 ;  Oros.  vi  15.)  The  praenomcn 
of  this  Marcellinus  is  unknown :  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  &.ther  of  the  following,  who 
JB  called  P.  F.,  but  of  this  th«iv  is  no  proof. 

24.  P.  CottNSlIUS,  P.  F,  LaN'I'UlUB   MiHOEL- 

LiHua,  consul  in  B.  o.  10.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  12, 
and  ^rg.  Hv.)  Supposed  to  be  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  he  may  have  been  a  grandson  of  No. 
21.  It  is  probable  that  the  coin  above  described 
(p.flSl.b.)  was  struck  by  him  rather  than  by  No. 
21,  to  whom  it  baa  been  generally  ascribed.  (Riccio, 
flfoteele  Cansolari,  p.  52.) 

The  ibliowing  Marcelli  are  aJao  mentioned  in 
history,  of  whose  relation  to  eithei;  of  the  above 
iamilies  nothmg  is  known. 
.    25.  M.  Ctiunius  MiECBiLus,  plebeian  aedile 
inB.c.2ie.     (Llv.  iHii.  30.) 

26.  M.  Claudius  MASCEtnuB,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  m  B.a  171.     (Liv.  uliL  32.) 

27  M  Clattdius  Marcellus,  praetor  in  b.  c 
1 37,  was  killed  by  lightning  during  the  year  of  bis 
office.     (JuL  Obseq.  33.) 

28  M.  Claudius  JUaecgllus,  an  ^sociate  and 
friend  of  Catihne,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part 
in  his  conspuacy,  B.  0.  63.  On  the  discovery  of 
their  designs,  he  Endeavoured  to  get  up  as  insur- 
rection among  the  PeUguiana  j  but  this  was  quickly 
snppressed  by  the  praetor,  L.  Bibnlus,  and  Mar- 
cellus  bunself  put  to  dea,lh.  (Cic.  in  GatiL  L  8 ; 
Oros  VI.  b  ) 

29  C  CLAumua  M.  c.  Makcelius,  sonof  the 
pieceding      He  teak  port  in  all  his  father's  plans, 

with  s.  view  of  exciting  the  slaves  and  gladiators 
there  to  revolt ;  but  being  driven  from  tbence  by  P. 
&eatiaa,toak  i«fuge  in  Brnttium,  where  he  was  put 
todealh.  (Cic  pro  Sell,  i;  OroE.vi.6.)  [KH.B.J 
MABCELLUS,  CORWrLIUS,  a  Roman  «- 
naloF  in  Nero's  reign,  was  mvolved  with  others 
[FABATua  Calfuhniub]  in  the  charge  of  being 
privy  to  the  crimes  of  Lepida,  the  wife  of  C.  Cas- 
siuB,  A.  i>.  64.  Marceilus  eluded  punishment  on 
this  occasion,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  Galbn's 
oidei'  in  Spain,  A.  D.  63  (Tac.  Am.  ivi.  8,  Nisi.  i. 
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37),  probably  as  a  partisan  of  Nero's      (Cjmp 
Plut.  Gal6.  15.)  [        B  D] 

MABCELLUS,  EMPIBICUb  was  b  n  l 
Butdigala  {Bordeaux)  in  th  f  h  n  ry  af 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  ha  he  d  he  oflice  f 
"  master  oHiraorum "  nnd  Th  od  siu  h 
Great,  a.  d.  379—395,  and  lo  ha  e 
post  under  hia  successor  Arcad  u  He  was 
Christian,  but  it  seems  d  uh  ful  nh  h  h 
was  really  a  physician,  though  he  is  sometimes 
called  "  Archialor."  He  is  the  anthoc  of  a  phar- 
maceutical work  in  Latin,  "  De  Medicamentia  Em- 
piricis,  Physicis  ac  Rationabilibna,"  which  he  says 
in  the  pre^e  he  compiled  for  the  use  of  his  sons. 
It  is  of  httle  value,  and  cont^s  many  charms  and 
superstitious  absurdities,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated when  he  telle  us,  that  he  inserted  in  the 
work  not  only  the  medicines  approved  of  by  phy- 
sicians, but  also  those  recommended  by  the  common 
people  {oorestes  etplebeU).  It  was  first  published 
in  1636,  fol.  Basil,  and  is  inserted  in  tho  collection 
of  medical  writers  published  by  Aldus,  Venet. 
1547,aiid  H.Stephens, Paris,  1667.  (Sprengel,jru«. 
lis  la  Med.  vol.  ii.  ;  Choulant,  ffanilb.  der  SfJfW- 
hunde/Hr  die  Adtere  Median.)        [W.  A.  G.] 

MABCELLUS,  E'PRIUS,  bom  of  an  obscuro 
family  at  Capna,  rose  by  bis  oratorical  talents  to 
distinction  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  {Dialog,  de  Orator.  B  ; 
Schol.  Vet.  ad  Juv.  Sal.  iv.  81.)  On  the  depo- 
sition of  L.  SilanuB,  A,  n.  49,  Marceilus  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  praetorship,  which,  however, 
was  so  nearly  expired  that  he  held  it  only  a  few 
d«ys,  or  perhaps  hours.  (Tac.  Ann.  liL  i  ;  comp. 
Suet.  Clasd.  29.)  At  the  bespnning  of  Nero's 
reign  Marceilus  was  proconsul  of  a  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  probably  ot  Pamphylia,  for  in  A.  D.  57, 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Lycians,  who  since 
their  annenation  by  Claudius,  in  A.  d.  43,  were 
attached  to  Ihat  province  (Dion  Cass.  Li.  17),  ac- 
cused him  of  malversation.  His  eloquence,  of 
rather  his  wealth,  procured  an  acquittal,  and  some 
of  his  accusers  were  banished  as  the  authors  of  an 
unfounded  and  fiivolous  charge.  (Tac.  ^nn.xiii. 
"" .)     Marceilus  now  became  one  of  the  principal 
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unscrupulous,  and  he  accordingly  acquired  wealth, 
influence,  and  hatred.  In  a.  d.  66,  he  seconded 
CoBsutianus  Capito  [CAFiro  CossUTrANus]  in  the 
unpeechment  of  Thrasea  Paelns,  and  for  his  exer- 
tions received  from  Nero  an  eitaavagant  fee  (id. 
Ana.  ivi.  23,  26,  28,  33).  The  fortunes  of  Mar- 
ceilus ivece  for  a  time  shaken  by  Nero's  death. 
He  became  in  turn  the  object  of  attack  —  by  Hel- 
vidius  PriscuB,  Thrasea's  son-in-law,  as  a  delator, 
and  by  Licinins  Caecina,  a  partisan  of  Oths's 
[Cabcina,  No.  lOJ,  as  a  fovourer  of  Vitellius, 
A.  D.  69.  (Tac.  HiaL  it.  63,  iv,  6.)  H!a  contest 
with  Helviaius  Prisons  in  the  senate,  A.  D.  70, 
when  the  mode  of  appointing  the  delegates  to  Ves- 
pasian in  Egypt  was  debated,  is  sketched  by  Ta- 
citus {Hiil.  iv.  6—8)  with  a  brevity  that  leaves 
nothing  obscure.  From  Helvidios  and  Caecina 
Marceilus  escaped  as  much  throagh  the  dishicatioa 
of  the  times,  the  feeblen^s  of  the  empetoi,  and 
the  fears  of  the  senate,  be  by  his  own  eloquence 
and  address.  But  Helvidius  assailed  him  a  third 
on  the  old  charge  of  delation,  and,  on  this 
Lon,  bis  talents,  backed  indeed  by  his  strong 
iSt  with  Mueianus  and  Dnmitian,  rescued 
him.    (Dialog,  de  Oitil.  8,  comp.  5.)     He  ingia- 
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[iated  hiinwlt  wi^  the  elder  Veepaaian  alau,  and 
was  nearly  as  powecfLl  for  a  wliUe  noder  the  FU- 
viim  house  as  under  Claudins  and  Nero.  Bui 
toivards  the  cbse  of  YeajiBsian's  reign,  A.  D.  79, 
Marcellue,  Scorn  what  matires  ia  uuknnnn,  en- 
gaged ia  ATii^ne  Caecina's  conapimcy  against  the 
emperor  [Caecina  Alixnus].  Caecina  was  bb- 
aaasinalefl,  Mareellne  waa  tried,  convicted,  and, 
unable  to  withatand  the  long-stored  hatred  of  the 
nenatora,  destroyed  himseE  (Dion  Cass.  kvi.  ]  6.) 
The  character  of  Marcellus  is  drawn  by  the  author 
Df  the  SislogDe  ije  Omtoriim  (5,  8,  13)  i  fais  elo- 
quence was  his  only  merit,  ajid  he  abueed  it  to  the 

A  coin  of  the  town  of  Cyme  in  Aeolia  bears  on 
itBohverae,  ANST.  EnPin.MAPKEAAtl.r,  KT., 
and  refers,  probably,  to  the  period  of  his  procon- 
aulate  of  Pamphylia.  (Eckhel,  Doet.  Nma.  Fel. 
vul.  ii.  p.  493.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  GRA'NIUS,  praetor  of  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  accused,  in  A.  D. 
15,  by  his  own  qnaestor,  Caepio  Crispinns,  and  hy 
the  notorioDs  delator,  Hispo  Ramanus,  of  treason 
aud  eitortion  in  his  provincial  government.  Mar- 
fcllua  was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  couTicted  and 
fined  for  extortion.  Tacitus  marks  this  trial  as 
one  of  the  eai'liest  of  those  frivolous  yet  fatal : 
Bations  which  multiolied  with  the 
of  Tihi 
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lich  multiplied  with  the  years  and  vi 


as.  (Tac. 


i,  74.)         [W.  I 


MARCELLUS,   MA'RCIUS, 
menlioned  by  Seneca.  {Cl»i(r.  28,29.)  (W.B.D.] 

MARCELLUS,  MI'NDIUS,  was  an  adherent 
of  Augustus  in  the  last  wac  with  Sest.  Pompey, 
B.  C-3E.  Through  Marcellus  Menodoms  nego- 
tiated his  second  desertion  from  Pompey  So  Angua- 
ius.  (Appian,  S.  C.  v.  102,)  [W.  R  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  P.NERATIUS,  is  menUoned 
by  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  iU.  8)  as  a  person  of 
i-ank  and  interest  at  Trajan^  eoaiL  He  was  consul 
inA.D.  104.     (Fasti.)  [W.B.D.J 

MARCELLUS,  NO'NIUS,  a  Latin  gram- 
maiian,  the  author  of  an  important  treatise,  which 
in  MSS-  is  designated  as  Nenii  Ma-nxOi  Peripa- 
btioi  Tabarlicensis  da  Cotapendioea  Doetrina  per 
LiUeraa  ad  Filiuia,  Cos  the  latter  portion  of  '^hich 

De  FToprietale  Senaonis.  The  most  recent  editor 
ia  obliged  to  confess,  after  a  fut!  inveetigation  of 
every  source  from  which  informatioD  couU  be  de- 
lived,  that  we  are  totaity  unacquainted  with  the 
personal  history  of  this  writer,  that  .we  cannot  fix 
with  cerlmnty  either  the  place  or  the  time  of  hia 
birth,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  detect  the  plan  pursued 
in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  thitt  no  satisfactory 
clasaification  of  the  numerous  codices  has  yet  been 
nccompliehed,  and  that  no  snre  es^mate  has  been 
formed  of  their  relative  value.  The  epithet  TiiiBi^ 
ticenavi,  which  appears  also  under  the  vurying 
shapes,  TubumieeBsis,  Tt^nrgicoisia,  'Hbmiicejiaia, 
TAi&uTUixnsit,  Jiiurienms,  does  not  lead  readily  to 
any  conduaion.  We  can  scarcely  agree  with 
Wass  in  considering  it  equivalent  to  TiburUnia,  a 
word  which  occurs'  bo  frequently  elsewhere,  that 
even  the  moat  ignorant  IrBuscribeca  would  not  have 
transformed  it  so  mdely ;  nor  can  we  peusuade 
ourselves  that  Oetlacb  has  succeeded  in  proving 
that  it  must  be  derived  from  TubursieuTa  or  Tubur- 
licsa,  in  Nuioidia,  near  the  river  Ampsaga,  a  town 
whii^  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishopric,  and  is  to  be  distibiguished  from 
'Fubaraivam,  in  the  proconsular  proviAce  of  Africa, 


also  a  bishop's  see,  the  inhabitants  of  wliich  nn- 

Oi'elli,  a»7i  IJoerip.  No.  3691 ),  from  (ho  Golmla 
•ndmrniea,  the  <^idam  TtAanaoenae  of  Pliny 
[H.  N.  vii.  4),  and  from  the  O^iun  TubwiUaawn 
Mitjaa  and  Mima  a!  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  It 
is  equally  dililcult  to  determine  within  narrow 
limila  the  epoch  when  Nonins  flourished :  he  must 
be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  cenlory, 
^nce  once  at  least  (p.  49,  ed.  Oerl.)  he  refers  to 
Appuleius,  and  frequently  copies  A.  Qellius,  al- 
though he  nowhen  refers  to  him  by  name.  He 
must  be  earlier  than  the  sisth  century,  since  he  is 
himself  quoted  repeatedly  by  PrisCian  (pp.  43,  216, 
477,  ed.  Kreht.).  Two  points  are  thus  fixed,  hat 
they  are  unfortunately  lar  asunder,  and  we  are  left 
to  wander  over  a  space  of  three  («iitaries,  wl]i1e 

dudes  the  posubility  of  drawing  any  inference  from 
style  ;  alt  that  can  be  said  upon  this  head  is,  that 
the  various  words  and  expressions  which  have  been 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  proving  tliat  he  must 
belong  to  the  fifth  century,  wili,  without  e JCeption, 
be  found,  upon  examination,  to  t^  in  estabHshing 
this  proposition ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu- 
ments employed  to  demonstrate  that  he  ought  to 

equally  powerless.  He  may  be  the  same  person 
with  the  grammarian  Marcellus  addressed  by  Au- 

ever  in  favour  of  the  supposition  except  the  identity 

The  work  ia  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  but 
of  these  the  first  twelve  ought  ia  reality  to  be 
viewed  as  separate  treatises,  composed  at  different 
periods,  with  difierent  objecta,  and  not  linked 
together  by  any  eonneeting  bond.  At  the  same 
time  each  chapter  is  far  from  presenting  a  compact, 
well-ordered,  consistent  whole,  hut  generally  ex- 
hibits a  confused  kriago,  as  if  a  compartment  of  an 

without  adequate  piuns  having  been  bestowed  on  - 
the  classi^cation  and  distribution  of  the  materials' 
collected.  Some  idea  of  the  contents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  outline ;  — 

Cap.  L  De  Proptwlate  Sermomuii,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words,  which  are 
throvm  together  without  any  ammgement.  Many 
are,  however,  inaerlcd  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
cksB,  and  which  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  be 

Cap.  II.  De  Hmesth  el  Ndve  Telenim  Didk, 
A  collection  of  words  placed  in  alphabetical  order, 
which  were  employed  by  the  eaily  Latin  writers 
in  a  sense  diffiirent  ftonl  that  which  they  We  in 
the  age  of  Nonius.  Many  of  these  ought  to  have 
fbund  a  place  in  c  i. ;  and  from  the  statements 
with  regard  to  others,  we  might  draw  some  curious 
inferences  regarding  the  state  of  the  language  when 

'  Cap.  III.  De  Inditcrgtie  Qeiteribss^  a  collection 
of  words  in  alphabetical  order,  of  which  the  gender 
is  found  to  vary  in  the  best  authorities,  such  as ' 
Jims^  cahf  pajxtver,  and  the  like. 

Cap.  IV.  De  mm.  Stgnijualioiie  Vcrboram,  a- 
collection  of  words  in  alphabetical  order,  which 
occur  in  the  same  or  in  different  writers  with 
marked  vaiiations  of  meming,  such  as  aequor,  em- 
laslTsre.    This  ia  by  tar  the  longest  seciion 

,  what  we 


n  the  b< 
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should  ilow  term  a  diasertation  oa  syi  ,  , 
a  collectioB  of  words  not  in  alphiibeilcsl  ord^r, 
u^hich,  although  allied  in  significBtiDn,  expresfl  dis- 
tinct modificaUone  of  thought,  such  as  aaspuiiuia 
and   aagariaai,  tirla  and  dvilas,  auperaliUu  and    i 

CiP.  VI.  De  la^Hvpriis,  a  colled 
not  in  alphabetioil  order,  which  are  frequently 
employed,  not  in  theiF  true  and  literal,  but  in  a 
figuradve  eenae,  aach  as  tiber^  Jwats^  rostntm ;  the 
greal«r  number  of  the  enampleg,  however,  ought  to 
have  been  included  in  ch^ter  iv. 

Cap.  VII.  IM  Gmtrariii  Geseribaa  Ferionini, 
a  collection  of  verba  not  ju  alphabetical  orde 
which,  althoi^h  usually  dRponent,  ai«  ocoisionally 


plare,pi 


ts  fbr  vaffarist  conteiflpla  £or  cwtlem- 
ffter  for  praeBo^it  Intermingled  are 
arcoaic  mrma,  Buch  as  esartbo  for  eauriamf  which 
belong  to  c.  E.,  and  somo  of  which  are  actnoUy 
repeated  there,  as  erpedi/io  for  etpediaBt;  and  gome 
arohajo  eon<tractions,  such  aa  poHor  iUaia  rem, 
Hieriatem  vA',  qjt>u9  est  iiUtm  rem,  which  are  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  but  might  have  been  inaerled 


a  decle 


collectioi 
order,  which  vary  ii 


lacte^  iae  ;  paema,  poemaium  ,  , 

Knati,  senattds,  sanatia^  for  the  genitive  of  aenatag^ 

Cts,  IS.  Df  C/eneribui  el  Ojiiian,  a  collection 
of  passages  in  which  one  case  seems  to  be  auba^- 
tuted  for  uiothec,  such  aa/ailidil  met,  nan  ego  ram 
d^ae  salatis. 

Cat.  X.  De  MnUdis  CoKJvgaliiniibiis,  a  collec- 
tion of  verba,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  are 
conjugated  sometimes  according  lo  ono  form,  some- 
times accoiding  to  another,  such  as  fireil  and 
fsniet,  citpiret  and  cHpereyi  lavil  and  lavat  Some 
of  the  examplea  belong  to  c.  vii.,  such  as  pceieiw 
for  poBsel,  poleratar  for  polerai;  others,  auch  as 
ia]ieiIibo,  aadibo,  ought  to  have  constituted  a  sepa- 

C        XL  De  Indaoreiis  Advertiils,  a  coltection 

f  ad      b     not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  occa- 

lly    pp  ar  under  forma  at  variance  with  ordl- 

ary     sag     or   with  analogy,  such  as  oibbsSbt, 

pitie    Jfdelej  memore,  pr^aiius,  largiius. 

C  XII  De  Doetonas  IndoffiM,  is  a  complete 
m  dl  y  be  g  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
books,  ai  d  ontaining,  in  addition,  some  curious 
notices  upon  matters  of  antiquarian  research. 

Cap.  XIII.— XVIII.  are  all  in  the  atjle  of  the 
Onomasticon  of  Julius  PoUnx,  each  containing  a 
aeries  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department. 
They  are  severally  entitled  Oe  Genere  Nav^ioroBi, 
Di  Oenere  VeaUrsentanan,  De  Genere  Vaeorsm  vel 
foBulonaa,  De  Genere  vel  Colore  VeHimeiilonim, 
De  Getiere  Ci&orieta  v^  Pomoraai^  De  Genere  Ar- 
moraiB,  De  FropmqiBlale.  of  which  the  last  appears 
to  be  an  nntinished  sketch. 

Although  the  attentive  reader  witl  soon  discover 
that  he  can  repose  no  confidence  in  the  learning, 
critical  aagaaty,  or  logical  prewsion  of  Nonius 
Marcellus,  this  compilation  must  ever  he  looked 
upon  as  one  of  value,  since  it  is  in  a  great  meaaime 
nude  up  of  quotations  from  the  early  dtamatialfi, 
annalists,  satiriata,  and  antiquaries,  from  Accius, 
.  Afranins,  L.  Andronicua,  Coecilins,  Ennins,  No- 
niai,  Pacuvius,  Turpiliua,  Lacillus,  Cato,  and  Varro, 
writers  whose  chief  works  hare  not  descended  to 


The  Editio  Princepa  of  Noniua  Marcellue  is, 
according  lo  the  best  bibliographic  authorities,  a 
folio  volume,  in  Roman  ch^actera,  without  data 
and  withont  name  of  place  or  printer,  but  which  is 
known  to  have  been  printed  at  Home,  by  George 
Laver,  about  U70.  The  hrst  edition  with  a  date 
was  published  in  1471,  and  ia,  like  the  former, 
without  name  of  pkce  or  printer.  The  first  critical 
edition  was  that  of  Junius,  Bvo.  Antv.  1665, 
which  wea  followed  by  that  of  Gotho&edns,  Hvo. 
Paris,  ISB6,  Considerable  reputation  was  enjoyed 
by  the  editions  of  Mercier,  Svo.  Paris,  1  fiS3  and 
1614,  especially  the  second,  which  gave  a  new 
recen^n  of  the  text,  and  was  reprinted  at  Leip^ 
8vo.  ia-2S.  This,  however,  as  well  as  every  other, 
is  now  superseded  by  the  edidon  of  Oeriach  and 
Roth,  Bvo.  Basil,  1342,  which  is  in  every  respect 
infinitely  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessora.  It 
contains,  sa  well  as  those  of  Junius,  Gotbofrcdus, 
and  Mercier,  the  tract  of  Futgentius  Plancladee, 
"De  Frisco  Sermone,"  [FuLBaNTiua]  (Oaann, 
Beiiraffe  zur  Griech.  ttnd  Rom.  LitieraiuryesdiU 
p.  S81;  Praet  ad  ed.  T.  D.  Gerlach,  et  C.  L. 
Roth.)  [W.  K] 

MARCELLUS,  ORO'NTIUS,  wns  the  person 
to  whom  Longinus  addressed  his  treatise  n<pl 
Tihom,  or  De  Fimius.  (Longin.  Fr.  6.  ed.  Wriske.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Plotinus.  (Porphyr.  Vil.  Phii.i. 
7.)  A  daughter  of  Marcellua  atudied  philosophy, 
and  married  Porphyry,  the  biographer  of  Plotinus. 
(Cyril,  eonfr.  JvHan.  p.  209  ;  Eunap.  VU.  Sop/iisf. 
Porpl^r.)  [W.  B,  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  a  fbybioian  who  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  hral  cantnry  after  Christ  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  A.  D,  64— 68.  (Marcell.  Empir,  de 
Medkam.  c.  20,  p.  S32,  ed.H.Steph.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen  [DsReiaed, 
Parab.  ii.  21,  vol,  liv.  p.  469),  Aetins  (iJL  1,  49, 
p.  506),  Panlus  Aegineta  (iiL  41,  79,  ir.  11,  vi.  48, 
pp.  460, 498,  607,  Sid),  and  Alexander  Trallianus 
{viiL  B,  p.  266,  ed.  H.  Sleph.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

MARCELLUS,  M.  POMPffNIUS,  a  gram- 
marian, who  sometimes  also  pleaded  causes,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
rigid  purist  in  language.  There  is  an  anecdote 
respecting  this  Marcellus  and  the  emperor  Tiberias 
related  m  Vol.  I.  p.  599,  b.  (Suet,  de  lUw.  Gramm. 
22  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ivii.  17.) 

MARCELLUS  SIDE'TES,a  native  of  Side  in 
Pamphylia,was  bom  lowarda  the  endof  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Chriat,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  ot  Hadrian 
-  idAntoninusPius,  A.n.  117— 161.  He  wrote  a 
ng medical  poem  mOreek  hasameler  verse,con^st- 
g  of  forty-two  books,  which  was  held  in  such  esti- 
ma^on,  that  it  was  ordered  hy.the  emperors  to  be 
placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
" '  (eA*05,  and  Kuster's  note ;  Endoc.  Violar. 
ViUoison,  Anecd.  Graeca,  vol.  i.  ji.  299.)  Of 
.  ..  work  only  two  fiagments  remain,  one  n»pl 
AuKouflMiirov,  De  Z^ciaUhropia,  and  the  other 
'iaTpi«d  irtpl  'Ixfliiapi',  De  Seimdiia  ex  Piecibm. 
Of  these  the  former  is  preserved  (but  in  prose)  by 
iuB  (ii.  2,  11,  p.  254  j  compare.  Paul.  Aegin.. 
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MARCELLUS. 
iii.  16,  luid  Mt.  Adams's  note,  voL  1  p.  390),  Hnd 
is  curious  and  inleresling.  The  Becoad  indent 
h  1es«  mterestmg,  and  cojisista  of  nbont  IQQ 
Teraee.  It  wa*  first  publiehed  in  a  ceparatB  form 
in  Greek  and  Ladii  by  Fred.  Morel),  Paris,  8td. 
1591,  and  is  lo  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Fabiicius,  Bi6l.  Or.  «d.  vet.,  and  eleewhere.  (See 
i^boaSaat,  Hasdb.  der  BudeTiuniie /Sr  die  Jetore 
JfH/icni.)  tW.A.Q.] 

MARCELLUS.  SEX.  VA'RIUS,  a  narive  of 
Apameia;  flie  hastauid  of  Julia  Soemias,  hy  whom 
he  was  the  fether  of  Elngahalua.  [See  genealc^cal 
table  preHsed  to  CiRiciiiA.]  He  frequently 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  imperial  procuralec, 
and  was  ainiilted  into  the  senate.  His  various 
designations,  titles,  and  distinctions,  ii&ve  been 
prescrmd  in  a  biUnguar  inscription  discorere^  near 
Velitiae,  which  was  published  at  Bijmf  "~  ^""^^ 


originally  called  Varim  Avilus  Bassi 
he  gave  hia  name  te  the  T^rmae  FoWonae,  placed 
by  Victor  in  Iha  liiitli  BegioD.  (Dion  Cass,  liiviii. 
30.)  [W.  R.] 

MARCELLUS,  VICTO'RIUS,  was  the  per- 
son le  whom  Qamtilian  dedicated  his  woi'lc.  He 
IssiiiuHenie  Oraioiia,  He  was  apparently  a  man 
of  rank  and  learnmg.  A  son  of  Marceitus  was 
educated  by  Quintilian.  (Quint.  ^  ad  Trgph., 
Iml.  i.  proem.  iii.praeiB.  ti.  proeia.  xii.  jShb.)  See 
Uodwell,  ^RR.  QatTiliL  §  S7.  Slatiua  inscribed  (he 
third  book  of  his -SToMloMnrcellua.    [W.B.D.] 

MARCELLUS,  U'LPIUS.  The  period  of  this 
jurist  ia  delennined  by  Cnpitolinua  (Aiilomi!.  Pine, 
12),  who  states  that  Marcellns  was  one  of  the 
legal  adTiaers  of  the  emperor  Anloninns  Pius,  and 
enumerates  with  him,  Salviua  Valens,  Javolenua. 
and  others.  It  alao  appears  from  his  own  writmgs 
that  Marcellus  lived  under  Pius,  for  he  mentions  a 
decision  of  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Dig.  35.  Ul.  1.  e. 
48);  if  Am-elius  Antoninus  here  means  Pius,  and 
not  Marcus  his  successor.  That  he  was  living 
under  the  Divi  Flatrea,  Marcus  Antoninua  and 
L.  Verua,  appears  from  a  reference  which  he  makes 
10  an  oration  of  the  two  emperors  respecting  tutors 
giving  security  (sofMotiD).  The  passage  is  a 
citation  by  Ulpian  from  Marcelltu,  and  Uie  term 
Divi  may  be,  and  appears  to  be,  tJie  addition  of 
Ulpian,  and  therefore  does  not  prove  that  Marcellus 
survived  Marcus  Antoninus  (Dig.  36.  tiL  2.  s.  19). 
Marcellus  alao  quotes  a  judgment  of  Antoninus 
AngBslUE  (Dig.  28.  tit.  4.  a.  3),  by  whom  he  means 
M,  Antoninus,  as  appears  from  his  naming  the 
consuls  Pudens  and  PoUio,  who  belong  to  j,.  D.  1 66. 
The  queation  turned  upon  a  will,  in  which  the 
testator  had  cancelled  the  names  of  the  hetedes  in 
his  lesfament,  and  his  property  was  claimed  by  the 
iiacus .  as  bona  cadnca.  The  case  was  argued 
before  the  emperor  by  the  advocati  of  the  Gscus 
and  the  advocati  of  the  claimants  under  the  will. 
The  emperor's  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  equi- 
table interpretation,  but  against  the  strict  law. 

The  conjecture  that  the  Ulpius  Marcellus,  who 
commanded  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Coniraodus, 
is  the  jurist,  hardly  needs  lefiilation.  The  onl^ 
ground  for  it  is  the  sameness  of  name,  to  which  it 
i9  objected  that  Dion  Cassiua,  who  speaks  of  the 
military  talent  of  Ulpius  Marcellus,  says  nothing 
of  hia  legal  reputation  (Dion  Cassius,  Jxiii.  S,  and 
the  note  of  Reimsrua).  Besides  this,  it  ia  very 
unlikely  that  a  man  who  had  been  a  jurist  during 
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the  reigna  of  Pius  and  Miuuus.  the  latter  of  which 
lasted  near  twenty  years,  should  turn  soldier  under 
Conimodua,  the  successor  of  Marcus,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  182.  The  soldier  Marcellus  may  have  been 
the  son  of  the  jurist, 

The  works  of  Moreellua  mentioned  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Index  are,  thirty-one  books  of  Digesta,  sii 
books  on  the  Leges  Julia  et  Papla,  and  a  book  of 
Hesponaa.  But  there  are  excerpts  from  other  works 
of  his  in  the  Digest,  as  a  work  entitled  "Publica" 
(Dig.  3.  tit  3.  s,  22),  the  object  of  which  may  be 
collected  from  its  being  referred  to  under  th      ' ' 


IS  qui  11 


lof  a 


praeaul  (Dig.  4.  tit  4,  a.  43)  ;  ar      ....     

a  consul,  the  Gfth  book  of  which  ia  quoted  by  Mar- 
danns  (Dig.  40.  tit.  !£.  s.  1).  Maieetlus  alao 
commented  on  the  writings  of  Salvias  Julianua 
(Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  11),  «id  on  Pomponius  (Dig.  7. 
til.  4.  s.  29).  Marcellus  was  commented  on  by 
CervidiUB  Scsevola  (Dig.  S4.  tit.  1.  a.  11)  and 
Ulpian.  Ho  ia  often  cited  by  subsequent  jurials, 
especially  Faulus  ani!  Ulpian,  and  by  Modestinus, 
one  of  the  lateat  of  the  juriata.  There  are  IfiS  ex- 
cerpts from  Ulpiua  Marcellus  in  the  Digest.      This 

mem,  Geackiehte  ^  Rom.  ^nmtrschlSj  vol.  ii-  p. 
3SS,  whose  authorities  do  not  always  agree  with 
his  text.  [G.L.] 

MABCIA'NA,  the  aiater  of  Trajan,  who,  if  we 
may  believe  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  (/"aaejf.  84), 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  morila  and  virtue. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
[Maiidia],  but  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  her 
husband.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  she  received 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  Augusta,  which  we  also 
find  upon  coins  and  inscriptions;  and  afUr  her  death 
she  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  is  therefore 
called  Da^a  on  coina  and  inacriptions-  The  year 
of  her  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  ahe  was  alive  in  A,  n.  J  06,  and 
fmm  another  that  she  had  ceased  lo  live  in  A.  n. 
lis.  It  was  in  hononr  of  her  tliat  Trajan  gave 
the  name  of  Marcianopolis  tu  a  city  in  Lower 
a  the  Euxine.    (Eekhel,  vol  vL  p.  467, 


MA'KCIA.     I.  Wife  of  M,  Atilius  Regulus, 


ond  timt 


in  the  i 


(Sil.  ItaL  vi.  403,  676.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.Julius  Caesar,  the  grand&ther 
of  the  dictator,  and  the  sister  of  Q,  A^rcins  Rex, 
consul  in  B.  c  1 1 8.     ( Suet.  Caes.  6.) 

3.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  condemned  along 
with  Lictnia  in  n.  c  1 1 3  by  L.  Cearius  Longinua. 
For  particulars  and  authoritiea  see  LlcINlA,  No.  2. 

4.  The  second  wife  of  M.  Cato  Uticenus,  to 
whom  she  bore  many  children,  was  the  daughter  of 
L.  Marcius  Phillppus,  consul  B.  c  S6.  It  was 
about  the  year  b.  c  66  that  Gate  is  related  to  have 
ceded  her  lo  his  friend  Q.  Hortenslus,  with  the 
approbation  of  her  father :  some  remo^B  upon  thia 
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[Vol.  I.  p.  & 


dnued  to 


with  Hon 


eath  of  tlie  latter,  in  b,  c  60,  after  which  ahi 
roturaed-  lo  Cato,  who  left  her  behind  in  Rome, 
plnuug  hb  £unily  and  piopeity  under  lier  care, 
when  he  fled  from  the  city  with  the  i  '    ' 

sjjstocnt^cal  party  on  Caesac^  approach 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  S9  ;  Plat.  Go.  mai.  2 

5.  The  wife  cf  FaUaa  MasiniiK,  the  fiiend  of 
AninatuB,  learnt  from  her  husband  the  secret  visi 
of  ike  emperor  ta  hie  gmiidson  Agtippa,  and  in 
tomied  Livia  of  it,  in  conaeqnence  of  which  b1i 
became  the  cause  of  her  husband's  death,  1.  D.  1. 
«r  14.  (Tac  At^  i.  5.)  We  leam  from  Ovi. 
fFixsL  yi.  80-2)  that  she  belonged  lo  the  fiunilj  of 
the  Philippi.  Her  name  also  occui^s  in  the  epistle 
which  Ovid  addressed  to  her  husband  {JBx  PoiU. 
i.  2). 

6.  The  daughter  of  Cremutjna  Cordns,  who  was 
nut  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is  spoken  ef 
iiuder  Connus.     [Vol.  I.  p.  851,  b.J 

7.  Maiu!1A  FUHNiLLA,  the  second  wife  of  the 
empeiDf.  Titus,  was  dimrccd  by  her  husband  after 
the  death  of  Iheir  danghter  Julia.  (Suet.  TU.  4.) 
Some  commental'jrB  propose  chauging  the  name  of 
Fto'Tiilla  into  Fiihwi  at  Palr^la,  on  the  atithority 
of  a  com  which  beara  the  legend  *ouAeJa  3»enDT^. 
But  tlie  coin  is  of  rather  doubtful  authority  ;  aud 
even  if  it  be  genuine  it  may  refer  lo  FidviaPlantilln, 
the  wife  of  Caraealla.     It  is  very  improbable  that 

bad  been  divorced,  and  that  the  title  of  Augusta 
should  be  given  to  her.  (Bekhel,  vol.  rii.  p.  SSi.) 
MA'RCIA.  1.  The  mistress  of  Quadratus, 
wha  was  slain  by  ConunoduB,  became  the  fiivourite 
concubine  of  Commodus  himself,  From  her  ha 
adopted  the  title  of  Amtajiaius.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  active  among  the  conspirators,  who  com- 
passed his  destruction.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wile  of  Ectectus,  bis  ehambei'I^n,  also  a  con- 
spirator, and  was  eventually  put  to  death  by 
Juliitnns,  along  with  Laetus,  who  also  had  been 
Actively  engaged  in  the  plot.  We  are  told  appa- 
Eontly  by  Xipbiliuns,  iJiai^  she  was  friendly  to  the 
Christians,  Jor  whom,  through  her  iniluence  with 
the  emperor,  she  procured  many  advantages.  (Dion 
Cass.  IxxiL  4,  Ixxiii.  !6.)     [CoitMoaus,  Eclkc- 

VVS,  Laetuh,  QoABRiTUS.] 

2.  The  first  wife  of  Septimius  Severas.     She 
r  husband 


nory. 


IS  on  Sbtkbus.) 
MA'aCIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian -hkewise.  We  also,  but  not  so 
frequently,  find  the  name  written  Martina.  This 
gens  clumed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus  Msnuus, 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome  (Suet.  Cass,  6  ;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3.  §  4  i  Ov.  i^l.  Ti.  803)  ;  and  hence  one  of 
its  families  subsequentiy  assumed  the  name  of  Rex, 
and  the  heads  of  Nnma  Pompilius  and  Ancus 
Marcius  were  placed  upon  tlie  coins  of  the  gena. 
[See  the  coins  under  Csfisoiimus  andPHiLiTFua.] 
Sat  notwithstanding  the  ctums  to  such  high  an- 
tiquity made  by  the  Marcii,  no  patricians  ot  this 
name,  with  tiie  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  inea- 
tioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  lepubljc,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian 
laws  that  any  member  of  the  gena  obtained  the 
consulship.  The  first  Maruus  who  reached  l\w 
dignity  .was  C.  Marcius  Rutitus  CeoKirinus,  iu 


MARCIANUS. 


n  familii 


a  the 


the  republic  are  Cunsorinus,  CRisf  us,  FmuLuK, 
LiBO,  pBiLiFfus,  Ral1:A,Rgs,  Riifitb,  Rutilus, 
SB7TiMUE,SEitMo,  Trbmulus.  The  only  cogno- 
mens  which  occur  on  coins  are  CensoiiBiis,  Libo, 
Philifpm.  A  few  persons  are  mentioned  without 
atiy  euRiame :  they  are  given  under  Mabgius. 

MARCIA-NUS,  emperor  of  tl.e  East  (a.  d. 
450 — iS7),  was  the  son  otna  obscure  but  respect- 
able mail,  who  had  served  in  the  imperial  aimies. 
Ho  was  horn  either  iu  Thrace  or  in  llljricnm, 
about  i.  D.  SSI  ;  and  at  an  eariy  age  he  entered 
the  imperial  aimy.  Of  his  earlier  history  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  few  Crifiiog  stories  and  adven- 
tures. His  way  to  fortune  was  slow,  for  in  421, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  still  a  common  aoldier, 
or,  perhaps,  a  non-commissioned  of&cer.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  attached  himself  to  the  ^unous 
general  Aspar,  and  subsequently  to  his  son  Ardsr 
butiuB,  as  private  secretary,  obtaining,  at  the  ssme 
time,  the  otfice  of  ciuitain  of  the  guards.  During 
fifteen,  or  perhaps  nineteen  years,  be  continued  iu 
the  service  of  those  eminent  men,  and  found  ample 
opportunitiea  for  developing  his  miUlnry  talents. 
He  accompanied  Aspar  in  his  unfiirtunale  campaign 
against  Geuseric,  kii^  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  in 
431,  when  he  was  nwde  a  prisoner  of  war :  but  on 

which  history  does  not  record,  obtained  his  release, 
and   returned    to    Constantinople.      His  history 
during  the  Ibllowmg  nineteen  years  is  veiled  in 
obscurity  ;  and  it  is  only  ^m  subsequent  events 
ve  are  allowed  to  eooclnde  that  be  distin- 
guished himself  iu  no  ordinary  degree  ;  for  the 
emperor,  Theodosius  the  Younger,  having  died  in 
4S0,  his  widow,  the  celebrated  Pulcheria,  offered 
her  huid  and  the  imperial  title  to  Mardan,  on 
condition  that  he  would  not  prevent  her  from  con- 
tinuing  the    state    of   virginity   which   she   had 
hitherto  enjoyed  ;    and  Maidan,  who  was  then 
It  sixty,  consented  to  it  gladly,  and  married 
chaste  empress,  who  was  then  above  fifty, 
tbat  lime  Maician  held  the  rank  of  tiibune  and 
itor  ;  and  be  was  so  favourably  known  among 
people,  that  bis  elevation  to  supreme  power 
received  by  them  with  applause  and  demon- 
tions  of  joy.     His  coronation  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  August,  4S0;  and  the  whole  transaction, 
as  it  seems,  was  so  little  premeditated,  and  was 
settled  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Valentinian,  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  woe  not  even  asked  to  give  hie 
consent,  which  he  did,  however,  at  a  later  period, 
for  he  stood  in  great  want  of  the  assistance  of  a 
1  like  Marfan,  who,  to  miliCacy  renown,  ac- 
I'ed  in  the  war  agamst  the  Vandals  and  Per- 
is, joined  a  hind  dispo^tion  and  accomplished 
diplomatic  skill. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  empire  were 
en  in  great  apprehen^oit  from  the  unbounded 
]bition  and  power  of  Attila,  who  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  election  of  Maieinn  than  he  despatched 
ambassadots  to  hun,  denuuiding,  in  an  impeiativa' 
tone,  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodosjus 
had  engaged  to  pay  annually  to  the  king  of  the 
Huns.    "I  have  iron  for  Atldla,"  was  the  ero- 

onius  was  sent  Into  Attila's  camp  to  negotiate 
mtinuance  oE  peace,  and  was  dialled   with 
presents  ibr  the  IjMbarian,  which  he  was  to  deliver 
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h      xp  t  they  were  preaenis, 

A         h      ng  declined  to  admit 

Insend         to  h      p    seDce,  though  nut  to 

h    p    eenta    Ap  11      ns  firmty  refDsed  to 

p   h     la  te   p  to  Iiaiing:  obtained  an 

audjra(«  ;  and  beiug  at  last  admitted,  behaved  so 

nobly  and  feaiieasly,  that  tlie  king  iv/ose  he  would 

lake  bloody  revenga.     He   thought  ii,  howerer, 

more  prudent  to  tnm  his  wrath  against  Valen- 

whq  had  likewise  al&ented  him,  by  refusing 


srHon 


Di  Attila  I 


■M   his  betrothed  wife.     Without  diaclosi 

invasion,  Attila  sent  messengers  at  once  to  Rome 
and  Confitanlinople,  who  addressed  each  of  the  em- 
perors with  the  banghty  and  insulting  words : 
"  Attila,  my  lord  and  tby  lard,  commands  (hee  to 

Upon  this  he  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Ooul, 
A.  D.  461. 

In  the  same  year  Mardan  assembled  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  where  the  doctrinea  of  the  Eutychians 
were  condenined.  In  tlie  following  year,  462,  the 
calehratetl  Ardabaous,  tliendasOrientis,  defeated 
the  Arabs  near  Damascus,  and  made  them  sue  for 
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his  wide  dominions,  and  procured  for  lliem  domestio 
and  eitei'nal  peace  during  the  terrible  expeditions 
of  the  Hnns  and  the  Vandals.  His  laudable  eifuru 
to  put  down  the  venality  and  corrup^on  of  the 
public  functionaries  and  advocates  were  crowned 
with  success ;  and  the  Codex  Theodosianus  con- 
tains many  of  his  constitution!,  from  which  we  may 
draw  a  &vo)irable  conclusion  as  to  his  honesty  and 
wisdom.  His  orthodoxy  caused  him  to  be  praised 
in  an  exaggerated  degree  by  the  orthodox  writers.. 
(Evap.  ii.  12;  Theophan.  p.  B9,  &c  ;  Theodor. 
'ect.  i.  28;  Nicephor.  CaU.  xv.  1—4;  Priscus, 
3.  41,  43,  48,  73,  &c  ;  Zonat.  vol  i.  p.  46,  So.  j' 
edren.  p.  343,  &c ;  Prooop.  Vaiul.  1,  4  )  Malehi, 
J.  26,  sy.-Codin.pp.  35,  60,  61iGlycas,p.  263: 
Joel,  p.  171.)  [W.  P.] 


I   Maiii 


milar 


miyes,  who  hs 
Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt.  A  strong  army  was 
also  sent  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Western 
empire  to  assist  Valeii^nian  against  Attila,  who 
was  then  invading  Italy,  and  to  secure  the  Eastern 
empire  against  any  unexpected  diversii 
barbaiians.  In  short  Maruan  n^lected  nothing 
(0  prepare  peace  and  happiness  for  his  subjects, 
who  had  so  cruelly  suffered  under  his  pi  ^ 
The  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  relieved  hi. 
from  great  and  just  anxiety,  but  the  subsequent, 
and  alniost  immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  aifbi-ded  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
popujating  those  provinces  which  had  been  laid 
u'asle  by  the  Huns  in  their  previous  campaigns 
gainst  Theodoeius.  Thus  the  Eastern  Ootbs  re- 
ceived exten^ve  lands  in  Pannonia ;  Sarma  ' 
na)  and  Herules,  in  IHyricum ;  and  T 
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death  of  the  e^^cellent  empress  Pulchei^a,  in  464, 
caused  a  general  affiiction  ;  but  the  popularity  of 
Marcian  only  gMned  by  it  In  ihe  foUowing  year, 
4i')5,  Valentinlan  was  murdered  ;  Moximin  usurped 
the  crown  ;  Italy  and  Ganl  were  covered  with 
liiins  and  blood  ;  and  the  Vandal  Genseric  pillaged 
Rome.  In  the  midst  of  thsse  terrible  commotions, 
Marcian  secured  the  peace  of  his  own  dominions 
with  his  wonted  wisdom  and  firmness ;  and  some 

which  were  kindled  by  the  Armenians  and  Per- 

soon  compelled  the  enemy  to  desist  from  larther 
hosiilities.  But  in  the  beginning  of  467  Marcian 
felt  ill,  and  oSIbf  five  months'  suffering,  died  on  the 
26i!i  of  June  ibllowuig.  His  death  would  have 
been  the  aignid  of  great  calamities  but  for  the 
power  of  Aspar,  who  caused  Leo  the  Great  to  be 
chosen  emperor.  Marcian  bad,  of  course,  no  issue 
irom  Pulcheiia.  He  had,  however,  a  daughter,  the 
offspring  of  a  ftirmer  marriage,  who  was  called 
Euphemia,  and  was  marned  to  Anthemius,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor  of  the  West.  Marcian 
was  decidedly  an  encellent  man,  who  dwerves  our 
admiraUon  for  the  manner  in  which  he  governed 


MARCIA'NUS,  of  Heracleift  in  Pontus,  a 
Greek  geographer,  lived  after  Ptolemy,  whom  he 
freq^uently  quotes,  and  before  Stephanas  of  Bysan- 

UDcertain.  If  he  is  the  same  Marcianus  a£  th(t 
one  raeiiUoned  by  Synesias  (  Ep.  103)  and  Socrates 
(ffi  E.  iv.  8),  he  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiflh  centui^  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a 
work  in  prose,  entitled,  n»pfirAotn  t!J!  ((a  SoAiiirinji . 
<^u  Tf  Kol  iaviphv  Kal  tuv  iv  arfr^  fityiaruv  nj- 
aon;  "A  Periplus  of  the  Iiteroal  Sea,  both  oastem 
and  western,  and  of  the  largest  islands  in  it."  The 
External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  he  says  had  been  sufficiently 
described  by  ArtemiodDriiB.  This  work  was  in 
two  books  ;  of  which  the  ibimer,  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  seas,  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  bat 
of  the  latter,   which  treated  of  the  western  and 

tecs  on  AtiicB,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the  distance 
from  Rome  to  the  piinclpal  cities  in  the  world.  In , 
this  work  he  chiefly  folfows  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
calculation  of  the  s^ia  he  adopts  the  reckoning  of 
Protagoras,  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  eleven 
hooks  of  the  Pay>totis  of  Artemiodorus  of  Ephesns 
[Artemiodobus,  No.  6],  but  of  this  epitome  we 
have  only  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of 
Fontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  tt  was  not, 
however,  amply  an  abridgment  of  Artemiodoras  ; 
for  Marcianns  tells  Ds  that  he  made  use  of  the 
works  of  other  distinguished  geographers,  who  had 
written  descriptions  of  coasts,  among  whom  he 
mentions  Tunoethenes  of  Rhodes,  Bracosthenes. 
Pytheas  of  Massilia,  Isidorus  of  Charai,  Sosander 
the  pilot,  Simmias,  Apellae  of  Cyrene,  Euthymenes 
of  Massilia,  Phileaa  of  Athens,  Androslhenes  of 
Thasus,  Cleon  of  Sicily,  Eudoius  of  Rhodes, 
Hanno  of  Carthage,  Scylaic  of  Caryanda  and 
BoCthaeusi  but  he  says  that  he  followed  more 
particularly  Attemiodorus,  Strabo,  and  Menippns 
of  Pergamua.  Marcianus  also  published  an  edition 
of  Stenippus  with  additions  and. correctians.  [Me' 
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AiigaaL  TindeL  1600,  8™^  then  by  MoreH,  Paris, 
1602,  Htd.,  and  Bntsequently  by  Hudson,  in  the 
first  TolumB  of  his  "Oeogn^hi  Gnieci  Minorea," 
Oion.  lass,  and  by  Miller,  Paris,  1639,  Svo. 
They  have  been  dIso  published  separately  by  HofF- 
mann,  "  Marciani  PeriplUB,  Menippi  Peripli  Fi^m. 
ftc,"  Lips.  1841,  8>o.  (Fabric  BibL  Qraee.  voL 
IT.  p.  613,  &c  i  Dodw^  de  Aelate  et  SsripHa 
Marciani,  in  Hudion,  L  a. ;  UkeK,  Oeographie 
der  Gj-«ai«»  mid  lietaer,  vol.  i.  para  i.  p.  235  : 
Forb^r,  Hmdfrudi  der  i^a  Geoffraphie,  voL  I 
p.«8.) 

MABCIA'NUS  CaaprUa'Ss),  a  phyMcian  al 

Rome,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an  ana- 

'  "  ■     "■       scond  century  a^r  Christ;  and  wroTrf 


subjecl 


Galea  beeama  personally  acqnaiiitod  with  him 
during  his  first  nait  to  Rome,  about  *.Jt,  165,  and 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  which  shows  him  lo 
have  been  aa  eniious  and  maliciouB  person  (De 
Praenet.  ad  Epig.  c  3,  voL  xiv.  p.  614,  &c.).  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  iJie  physidan 
named  Martii^,  though  it  i 


Some  medical  {brmnlEM  by  a  physEcian  of  the 
Kuoe  name  are  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  3.  110,  ji.  4. 
i1,  iiL  3.  II,  pp.  358,  402,  £54)  and  Sciihonius 
Largug  (c.  46.  §  177.  p-  223)  ;  but  this  canaol  be 
the  same  person  as  the  contemporary  of  Galen,  as 
be  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
in  the  rewn  of  Augustus,  [W.  A.  0.) 

MABCIA'NUS,AE'LIU8,a  Roman  jurist,  who 
wrote  after  the  death  of  Septimiua  Soyerus,  whom 
he  calls  Divns  (Dig.  60.  til.4.  s.  7)-  Another  passage 
(48.  tit.  17.  8.  1)  shows  that  he  was  then  writing 
under  Antoninus  Caiatalla,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Severus.  It  also  appears  from  bis  Institutions, 
that  he  surrived  Caracalla  (Dig.  36.  Wt.  1.  s.  33  ; 
Cod.  9.  tit.  8.  e.  8).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
he  also  wrote  under  Alexander  Sererus,  whose  reign 
commenced  A.D.  222.  Caracalla  died  a.  n.  217. 
Another  Aelius  Marcianus  is  Hl«d  in  the  Digcsl, 
who  was  proconsul  of  Bsetica  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pius(Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  B.  2,  where  Ulpian  gives 
the  rescript  of  Pius  addressed  to  this  Manianus). 

The  works  of  Marcianus,  from  which  there  are 
eicerpCs  in  the  Digest,  are : — Sixteen  books  of  In- 
Etitiitiones,  from  which  there  are  excerpts  in  the 
bigest :  this  wurlc  was  also  used  for  the  compilation 
of  JustiniEln's  Institutions  (compare  Ids'    '   -'■  " 
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MARCION, 
MARCIATJUS,  GE'SSIUS,  a  natiTo  of  Syria, 
the  husband  of  Juha  Mamaea,  by  whom  he  was 
the  reputed  father  of  Alejiandcr   Severus.     We 
know  nothing  of  his  history,  except  that  he  on  seve- 
ral DCtssions  discharged  the  duties  of  an  imperial 
procurator.     (Dion  Cass.  Ixx.iil.  30.)        tW.  R.] 
MARCIA'NUS,  GRA'NIUS,  a  Roman  aena. 
tor,  was  accused  of  majestas  in  A^a-  35,  by  C 
Gracchus,  and  put  an  end  lo  his  own  lite.    (Tac. 
Aiai.  vi.  38.) 
MARCIA'NUS  rCELUS.    [Icblus.] 
MARCI'LIUS,  attended  Cicero   as  Interpreter 
daring  his  journey  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  admi- 
nistration of  Cilida,  from  August,  b.  c  51,  to  the 
following  February,     Cicero    highly   recommends 
MarciliuE,  his  son,  and  his  family  interests  to  Q. 
Minudua  Thermus,  propraetor  of  Asia.  (Ad  Fam. 
iiiL  54.)  [W.  B.  D.) 

MA'RCION  (MapKlup,)  one  of  the  irioat  cele- 
brated of  the  so-called  heretics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Pontus.  The  account, 
prevalent  in  the  days  of  Epiph8niu8,of  whicbihero 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness,  made  him  a 
native  of  Sinope  in  Hellenopontns.  Tectulhan  re- 
peatedly calls  him  a  ship-master,  nauclerue  (Adv. 
"ara.  i.  18,  iii.  6,  iv.  9,  &c.),  and,  according  lo 
e  MS.  and  the  version  of  Rulinns,  Rho^on,  a 
;itet  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  (apnd 
iseb.  //.  E.  V.  13),  calls  him  the  seaman  Mar- 
m.  Some  modems  have  doubled  whether  so 
learned  a  man  conld  have  been  in  such  an  occupa- 
tion, bu£  we  see  no  reason  to  questioa  the  slate- 
ment,  nor  does  his  learning  appear  to  have  been 
great.  His  father  was  bishop  of  a  Christian  church 
(probably  at  Sinope),  but  there  is  reason  lo  think 
that  Marcion  had  grown  up  before  his  Other's 
conversion,  for  Tertullian  intimates  {De  Praesetip. 
HeTelicar.  c  3D)  that  he  had  been  a  stoic,  and 
speaks  of  his  "finding  out  God"  (^.fv.  Mann'on, 
i.  J),  expressions  which  indicate  tiiat  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  but  had  become  a 
convert  in  an  adult  age,  Etfter  inquiry,  and  on  his 
own  conviction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  sincere  and  earnest  believer,  charac- 
terised by  the  severity  of  his  ascetic  practices  j  nor 
does  he  at  first  seem  to  have  entertained,  at  least 
he  did  not  avow,  any  opinions  at  variance  with 
the  usual  belief  of  the  church  with  which  he  was 
in  full  commnnion. 

of  his  lite  was,  however,  altogether  al- 


"  hoc  cokire,"  &C.,  and  Dig.  6.  tit.  S.  s.  3)  j 
books  on  Publica  Judicia  ;  two  books  on  Appella- 
tiones  ;  live  books  entitied  Regularia ;  a  single  boob 
on  Detatores  ;  a  single  book  on  the  Hypothecaris 
Formula  ;  and  a  single  book  ad  Set  Turpillianum. 
He  also  wrote  notes  on  Papinian.  Miui:ianus  if 
cited  by  Ulpianna  and  Paulus.  There  are  27£ 
excerpts  fiora  Marcianus  in  the  Digest  Zimmerr 
(Gaeiicile  dei  Riiia.  Priwirechii)  cites  a  work  b) 
G.  Oehichs,  De  Pita,  Stadiii,  Honare>m  et  Saiptu 
Aet.  Mimnani  ICti.  Traj.  ad  Bhen.  1754.  4to. 

There  are  rescripts  addressed  by  Alexander  Se 
verus  ta  A.  Maidauus  (Cod.  2.  tit  13.  s.  6)  and  t< 
A.  Martianua,  which  may  be  the  same  name  (Cod. 
7.  tit.  31.  s.  4),  and  one  by  Gordian  to  A.  Mar 
tianuB  in  the  year  239  (Cod.  4.  tit.  31.  s.  4)  ;  bul 
this  may  be  a  diHerent  person  from  the  juris' 
whose  writings  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest.    [G.L.] 


d  by  his 
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epuriona  addition  lo  one  of  the  works  of 
Terlullian  {De  Praeterip.  Havret.  c.  51 ),  and  by  Epi- 

but  the  eileuce  of  TertuUian  in  his  genuine  works, 
and  of  the  other  early  opponents  of  Marcion,  ready 
as  they  wouU.  have  been  te  lay  hold  on  anything 
unfavourable  to  hun,thrDws,as  Beausobrs  and  Lard- 
ner  have  shown,  considerable  doubt  on  the  accusa- 
tion. Beausobre  and  Neander  suppose  that,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  church  on  account  of  his  having 
already  begun  lo  propagate  his  obnexioua  aenti- 
ments  as  to  the  Moeuc  dispensation  aiul  the  Old 
Testament  generally.  Even  if  the  chaige  brought 
against  him  by  Epiphanius  be  credited,  there  is  no 
reason  to  regard  his  delinquency  as  an  evidence  of 


habitu 


with  the  I 


himself'  excommunicated  Apelles,  one  of  \ii  di 
pies,  for  a  ^milar,  perhaps  even  a  less    heiui 


Offpniie.  (Tertull.  HM.  e.  30.)  EpiphimiaB  liirllier 
adds,  that  his  first  desire  afU^r  Ms  foil  wss  to  be 
restored  to  the  cominanion  of  the  chnrch,  and  tlint, 
in  order  \a  this,  he  professed  penitence ;  but  that 
his  lather,  by  whom  he  had  been  Biciminnjnicalsd, 
ii^fused  to  restore  him,  being  angr;  at  the  shame 
which  had  fellen  upon  himself  by  hie  ion'a  fidl ;  or 
poasihij  (it  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  at  all), 

peclsd  of  indinins,  la  nndue  lenity.     Failing  to 

pi-obrium  which  his  conduct  had  incurred,  Marcion 
went  lo  Rome.  Epiphimiua  saya  that  he  arrived 
there  after  the  decease  of  Pope  Hyginui,  a  state- 
ment which  is  subject  to  considerable  doubt,  and 
of  which,  in  any  case,  the  unoerfainty  of  the  early 
Papal  cSitonoir^  pieventa  our  fixing  the  date. 
Tilipmont  places  the  pope's  death  and  Mac- 
cion's  arrival  in  A,  D.  14S  ;  but  if  Justin  Mailyr 
ivtote  his  First  Apology  in  which  Marcion's  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  and  hia  leaching  his  heretical 
views  ate  mentioned  (Sviiin.  Apal.  Prima,e.  2S), 
in  A.  D.  139  [JusTiNUE,  ecclesiaetical.  No.  ij, 
Harcion  must  have  settled  at  Home  some  yeara 

According  lo  Epiphaniua,  Marcion's  first  care, 
on  hia  arrival  at  Rome,  was  to  apply  lo  be  ad- 
mitted into  communion  with  the  church,  but  he 
was  refused,  Epiphanius  adds,  that  he  had  aspired 

too  absurd  to  merit  refutation,  especially  taken  in 
tonnection  with  the  story  of  his  previous  incon- 


!  i  and  that  disi 
liim  to  unito  himself  wi(h  the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cer- 
don,  then  at  Rome,  Co  adopt  and  propagi^le  his 
opinions,  and  to  carry  out  the  threat  with  which 
he  parted  from  the  elders  of  the  Roman  church  on 
their  refaaal  to  receive  him,  that  "he  would  cause 
a  perpetual  schism  among  them."  Imputation  of 
motives  is  Bo  easy  and  ao  common,  that  it  has  little 
weig)it,  espoiuaily  when  the  writer  is  ao  credulous 
and  uncharitable  as  Epiphonjus  ;  nor  is  his  state- 
ment of  lacts  in  accordance  with  Tertullian,  who 
tells  us  {De  Fraeicrip.  HaereL  c  30)  that  Mar- 
cion  waa  in  communion  with  the  Roman  church, 
and  proleaied.  to  hold  the  general  belief,  under  the 
episcopate  oE  Eleutherius,  but  that  on  account  of 
the  evei^restleaa  curiosity  with  which  he  pursued 
his  inquiries,  he  was  repeatedly  (eemelalqoeitermn) 
escommunicated,  the  last  lime  finally  (in  perpetuniu 
discidiiun  relcgatus).  It  is  possible  that  he  may, 
on  his  final  ejection,  hare  uttered  some  such  threat 
as  that  attribnted  to  him  by  Epiphanins,  yet  in 
that  case  TerluUian  wonld  have  hardly  forborne  lo 
mention  it ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  Marcion's 
repealed  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  re- 
Iraclation  or  concealment  of  his  opinions,  indieoW 
a  greater  pliancy  of  temper  and  a  more  aniious 
desire  to  avoid  a  schism  than  it  baa  been  usual  lo 
impute  to  him.  Tertullian  is,  indeed,  by  some 
'       ^  '     "  ground,  snp- 


We  have  seen  that  Marcion  waa  at  Rome,  and 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  bis  views,  which 
implies  his  separation  from  the  church,  in  A.  D.  139, 
when  Justin  wrote  his  First  Apoli^y.  Whether  he 
tr^v^ed  into  distant  provinces  tc  dif^se  his  opuiions 
la  very  doubtful.     Most  modem  criticg,  including 
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Tillemont,  Beausobre,  and  Laidner,  think  lliat  he 
did  ;  but  the  passages  cited  from  the  ancienta  in  sup- 
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of  any  distinu 
Rome  after  hia  first  arrival  there.  The  passages 
from  Tertullian  and  Ephrem  Syrus  are  mere  de- 
damslocy  expresuons,  and  the  passage  usually 
cited  liom  Jerome  (Epist.  cxxiiiL  ad  Geaiphimt.  c  4, 
Cjfwro,  vol  L  ool.  1036,  ed.Vallarsii),  ifithasany- 
fonndation  in  truth,  is  moat  naturally  referred  lo 
Marcion's  first  journey  from  Sinope  to  Rome  ;  and 
it  was  probably  on  that  Eame  journey  that  he  be- 
caioe  acqn^nted  with  the  venerable  Polycarp, 
whom  he  aftecwards  met,  apparently  at  Rome, 
and  who,  when  Marcion  asked  if  he  knew  him, 
replied,  "I  know  thee  as  the  first-hom  of  Satan." 
(Irenaens,  Ads.  Hatns.  jii.  3.)  This  anecdote  of 
Marcion's  anxiety  to  claim  acquaintance  with  that 
venerable  man  is  in  accordance  with  his  desire  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  s  desire, 
which  continued  to  the  close  of  his  Uft,  for  after 
all  his  misbelief,  the  minislera,  apparently  of  the 
Roman  church,  agreed  lo  restore  him  on  condition 
of  his  bringing  back  with  him  those  whom  he  had 
led  into  error.     This  conditii  '      ■ 
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idely  diffused  body  that  held  simi- 
,  ana  was  called  by  his  name,  had  rather 
an  independent  course  of  tiiought  than 
lenced  by  huu.  His  compliance  with  the 
of  bis  restoration  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  the  time  of  which  is  quite  unknown.  (Tep- 
'  llian,  de  PraeicrqiL  Haeret.  c.  30.) 

The  doctrinal  ayatem  of  Marcion  was  of  remark- 
1e  character.     Its  great  feature  waa  the  icrecon- 
cileable    oppoutien   which   it   supposed    to  eiiat 
m  tiie  Creator  and  the  Christian  God,  and 
m  the  religious  systems,  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  which  it  was  believed  ihey  had  respectively 
'       '  '      Whether  he  held  two  or  three  original 
is  not  clear.  Ithodon  (apud  Kueeb.  H.  E. 
AnguBtin(^e  Nacres,  c  Q-21  say  he  held 
lanius  chorgee  him  with  hoiding  three, 
neless  and  invisible,  tiie  Supreme,  whom 
irraed  "the  Good  j"  another  "the  visible 
God,  the  Creator  j"  the  third,  "  the  Devil,"  or  per-, 
haps  matter,  the  source  of  evil.   Theodoret  says  he 
held  four  "  unbegotlen  raistenees," — the  good  God, 
the  Creator,  matter,  and  the  evil  ruler  ci  matter, 
ippnrentiy,  the  Devil.      That  he   held 
be   eternal  is  admitted ;  the   doubtlul 
point  is  whether  he  really  tietd  the  Creator  to  have 
'     in  a  principle,  or  to  have  been  in  some  way  de- 
ad from  the  good  God.     That  he  regarded  them 
independent  first  principles  is  the  most  natural 
^Ksce   from  the  strong  opposition   which   he 
:ceived  to  eiiat  between  them,  and  which  formed 
the  prominent  ^ture  in  his  doctrinal  system.    He 
was  probably  led  to  the  belief  of  this  oppoation  by 
the  diiHculty  he  found  in  reconciling  the  existence 
of  evil,  so  prevalent  in  the  world,  with  the  attri- 
bute of  goodness  in  the  Deity, 
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I's  account  of  the  origin  of  hia  heresy  {Adv. 
Marcion,  L  3),  and  it  ia  apparently  the  true  one  ; 
nor  will  it  materially  di^r  from  the  account  of 
Neander,  that  Mardon  could  not  perceive  in  nature 
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Of  in  tbe  0!d  Tesliuiii^ne  the  snrae  love  ivhich  ^a 
manifested  in  the  Gospe!  of  Christ,  He  accord 
inglj  made  the  Creator,  the  Ood  of  the  Old  Tee 
lament,  the  anlhoi  of  eiila,  "inBtornm  factaiem,' 
according  lo  The  Btatement  of  Irenaeus  {Adv. 
Haeres.  ].  S9),  hj  which  ha  meant  that  he  wa» 
the  author,  not  of  moral  evil,  hut  of  anfiering.  The 
old  dispensation  WSE,  according  to  hua,  givnn  bj 

the  Creator,  who  chose  out  the  Jews  as  his 

jienple,  and  promised  to  them  a  MesBiah.  J 
was  uol  this  Messiah,  but  the  son  of  the  "  unseen 
and  unnamed"  God,  and  had  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  outivnrd  form  of  man,  possibly  a  mere  phantasm, 
to  deliter  souls,  and  to  upset  the  dommion  of  the 
Creator ;  and  Mareion  further  supposed  that,  when 
he  descended  into  Hndcs,  he  had  delivered,  not 
those  who  in  the  Old  Testament  were  regarded  as 
taints,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  &c.,  who  were  apprehenHYe  of  some 
delusion  and  would  not  beliove,  hut  rather  those 
who  had  lejeotod  or  disobeyed  the  Creator,  such 
as  C^n,  Eeau,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

The  other  doctrmea  of  Marcion  were  sni 
naturally  flowed  from  this  prominent  feature  of  his 
system.    He  condemned  marriage,  and  admitted 
none  who  were  living  in  the  married  state  to  bap- 
tism ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  enlarge,  i>y 
propagation,  a  race  horn  in  subjection  to  the  haj""" 
rule  of  the  Creator,    (Clem.  Alei.  Stroia.  iii. 
His  followers  did  not  hesitate  to  brave  martjrdo 
and  boasted  of  the  number  of  their  martyrs, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and,  acco: 
ing  lo  the  very  questionable  authority  of  Epipba- 
uiuB,  believed  in  transmigration.      He  admitted 
persons  to  baptism,  EpiphaniuB  says,  three  tii 
apparently  requiring  a  repetition  of  it  after 
great  sin ;  but  as  Tertullian  doss  not  notice 
threefold  baptism,  it  was  probably  introduced  after 

to  baptise  probably  those  of  their  own  sex, 
allowed  catechumens  to  be  prrsent  at  the  eel 
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t,  their  ori^nal  practice.     They  fasted 

on  the  Sabbath,  out  of  opposition  to  the  Creator, 
who  had  rested  on  that  day. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  views 
that  Maieion  should  reject  a  considerable  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Tesbunent  he  r^ 
garded  as  a  communication  from  the  Cj'eator  to  his 
people  the  Jews,  not  only  separate  from  Christianity, 
but  opposed  to  it.  He  acknowledged  but  one 
Gospel,  formed  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  which,  it  may  be  reasonably  anpposed, 
ho  believed  he  was  restoring,  by  such  mutilation, 
to  its  original  purity.  He  rejected  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  first  chapters,  commencing  his 
gospel  with  tiie  woi-ds,  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  God  came  down  to 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  he  taught  on  the 
Sabbath,"  &c  (as  in  Lnke,  !v.  3!,  &c).  He 
omitted  all  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  which  he  recngnised  the  Creator  as  his  fether. 
He  received  tiie  [bilowing  Epistles  of  Paul  :~lo 
the  Romans,  !  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
siaua,  Pliilippians,  ColoasLins,  1  and  2  Thessalo- 
nians,  and  Philemon,  and  aclinowlcdged  certain 
portions  of  a  supposed  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  lisa- 
diceana  ;  but  the  Epistles  which  he  received  were. 
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respect  there  is  no  reason  to  doubl,  mutilated  and 
cotmpted.    Mnrcion,  besides  his  edition,  if  we  may 

entitled  Antiih^^xs^  consisting  of  passages  from  the 
Old  and  from  the  New  Testament  whidi  he  judged 
to  be  mutually  contradictory.  This  work  was 
eKBmined  and  answered  by  Tertullian,  in  his  fourth 
book  against  Iklarcion.  Tectntllan  also  cites  (fit 
Cane  Cluiill,  c  2)  an  epistle  of  Marcion,  but 
without  further  deseribing  it.  (Justin  Martyr  and 
IrenaeuB.^cc,-  Tertullian,  .IrJv.  Marclim.IAM  V. 
de  /'nwsorifA  Haeret.  paswm  i  Epiphan.  Panarimii. 
Haeres.  xlii  ;  the  numerous  other  psssages  in  ste" 
dent  writers  have  been  collected  by  Ittigius,  de 
Naenaiarc&is,  sect.  ii.  i.  7  i  Tillemont,  Miinoires, 
vol.  ii,  p.  366,  &c  ;  Beauaobre,  Hial.  de  M<xni- 
cieiime,  Uv.  iv.  ch.  t.— viii.;  and  Lardner,  Hist,  i,f 
Heretics,  b.  ii.  ch.  X.  See  also  Neander,  Oturch 
ffi-toiy  (by  Eose),vol.iLp.  llg.&c  j  Ca.te,Hid. 
Lot.  ad  ann.  128,  vol.  i.  p.  64,  ed.  Oxford,  1740— 
42.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'RCIOS,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic 
versos  ( Carmma  Maraami)  were  first  discovered 
by  M.  AtiUua,  the  praetor,  in  n.c.  213.  They 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  two  eitracis  from  them 
are  given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  prophecy  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the 
second,  commanding  the  'institution  of  the  Lndi 
Apollinares.  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Macrob.  &rt.  L  17.) 
The  Mardan  prophecies  were  subsequently  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  along  with  the  Sibylline  books 
under  the  guard  of  tbe  same  officers  as  had  charge 
oftbelatler.  (Sarv.  arf  Pbjj. -4«j.  vi.  72.)  Livy 
{I.  c),  Macrobiua  (/.  c),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  33), 
speak  of  only  one  person  of  this  name  ;  but  Cicero 
(de  mv.  i.  40,  ii.  SS)  and  Serviua  {/.  c.)  make 
mention  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii.  It  may  well 
admit  of  doubt  whether  this  Manaus  ever  eiisled  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  quite  useless  to  inquire  into  llie 
lime  at  which  he  lived.  (Hortung,  Die  BtUffirm 
der  RSma;  vol  i.  p.  129  ;  Giittiing,  Gescfccite  der 
Itomiach.  Staatsvei^assjmfft  p.2]S;  Niebuhr, /fis^. 
0/  ffonK,  vol  i.  n.  688.)  Modem  scholars  have 
attempted  to  restore  to  a  metrical  form  the  pro- 
phedea  of  Marcius  preserved  by  Livy.  (Comp. 
Hennann,  Mem.  Doctr.  Mslr.  iii.  9.  g  7  ;  Duntaiir 
and  Lersch,  De  Vera.  Sal.  p.  S8.) 

MA'RCIUS.  1.  C.  or  Cn.  MaRCius,  tribone 
of  the  ptebs,  b.c,  339,  the  year  after  Rome  had 
been  taken  b^  the  Gauls,  brought  Q.  Fabius  to 
trial,  because,  ill  apposition  to  the  law  of  nations, 
he  bad  fought  agiunst  the  Gauls,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador.    (Liv.  vi.  1.) 

2.  C.  MAHctOB,  tribune  of  the  plehs  b,  c  311, 
brought  ibrward  with  his  eoUcngue,  L.  Atilius,  the 
law  which  is  detailed  elsewhere.  [Atiuus,  No. 
3.J  (Liv.  ix.  30.)  He  is  probably  tiie  same  as 
tbe  C.  Marcius,  who  was  chosen  in  B.  c.  300  among 
the  first  plebeian  augurs.    (Liv.  i.  3.) 

3.  M'.  Makcius,  aedile  of  the  plebs,  was  the 
first  person  who  gave  com  to  the  people  at  one  ns 
for  tiie  raodius.  His.  date  is  quite  uncertain. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  3.  s.  4.) 

4.  Q.  and  M.  Mabcii,  tribunes  of  tha  eoUiers 
of  the  second  legion,  fell  in  battie  i^nst  the  Bdii 

MA'RCIUS,  ANCUS.     [Ancus  Maecius.] 
MARCIUS  AGftlPPA.     [Agbippa.] 
MA'RCIUS  LIVIANUS  TURBO.  [Turbo,] 
MA'RCIUS  MACBR.     [Macbr.] 
MA'RCIUS  MARCELLPS.    [Makcei.lus.] 


MARCUS, 

MA'RCIUS  VERUS.     [Verus.] 

MARCOMANNUS,  a  Roman  rhetoric' 
nilcorUun  dale,  wrote  a  work  on  rlietorii:,  of 
C,  Julius  Victor  msde  use  in  compiling  his 
Rhelorica."     The  latter  work  ws«  iiFet  published 
by  A.  Mm,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Va^can,  writWu  ' 
Ihe  12lh  century  (Rome,  1823),  and  has  been 
printed,   with   the  othei  scholiEuts,   in  ihe   Sth 
volume  of  Orelli'a  Cicero,  p.  196,  &c 

MARCUS  (MopKoi),  a  citizen  of  Cerjneia, 
Aehaia,  had  tTie  chief  hasd  in  putting  to  death 
the  tyi'aiit  of  Bura,  which  thereupon  immediately 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  then  in  process  of  torjn- 
ation.  When  the  constitution  of  the  league  wae 
altered,  and  a  single  general  vas  appointed  instead 

of  two,  Marcus  was  tlie  first  -■- -' -' 

with  that  dignity,  in  b.  c  256 
Achaeens  sent  ten  ships  to  ^d  the  Coreyiaeans 
against  the  lUyrian  pirates,  and,  in  th<  '  "' 
which  ensued,  ^e  vessel  in  which  Marci 
was  boarded  and  sunk,  and  ho  perished  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  ctew.  Polybius  highly  commends 
his  services  to  the  Achaean  confederacy,  (Pol, 
ii.  II),  41,  43  J  Clint.  F.  H.  vol,  iL  pp.  240,  341, 
vol.iii.p.14.)  [E,  E.] 

MARCUS,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Baaiiiscua, 
was  CFealed  Caesar,  and  soon  afterwards  Augustus 
and  co-entperor,  by  his  &.ther,  in  A.n.  475,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Zeno  in  477,  together  with 
Basiliacus  and  the  rest  of  his  &mily.  In  conse- 
q^iience  of  being  emperor  along  with  hia  lather, 
several  of  the  coins  struck  by  fiuiliscns,  represent 
the  portraits  of  both  fiither  and  son.  [Basiliscus.] 
(Eckhel,  vol,  viii.  p.204,)  [W.  P.] 

MARCUS  (Mifpmi),  literacy  and  cccleaias^cal. 
I.  Of  ALBXANnniA,  patriarch  of  Aleisndriaearly 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  proposed  certain  gi 
tions  ibr  solution  on  various  points  of  ecclesiast 
law  or  practice.     Sixty-four   of  these   questions, 
with  the  answers  of  Theodorus  Balsamon  [Bj- 
SAMo],  are  given  in  the  ./us  Orisiaaie  of  Bonefidi 
p.  237,  &c   8vo.,  Paris,  1673,  and  in  the  ^ 
ameco-AdmiBiiim  of  Leunclavius,  vol.!.  pp.  362 
394,  fbl.  Frankfort,  1586.     Soma  MS5.  conti 
two  questions  and  solutions  more  than  the  prini 
copies.   Fabricius  su^ests  that  Mark  of  Alexandria 
is  tha  Marcns  cited  in  a  MS.  Catena  is  MatHaei 
JUvimffetinjit  of  Macarius  Chrysocepbalus  [Chrv- 
soCBfUALUs],  extant  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.     (Cave,  ffist  Lilt-  ad  ann.  1203,  vol  ii. 
p.  279.  ed.  Oxford,  1740—42.) 

2.  Of  Arethusa,  bishop  of  Arethnsa,  a  city  o£ 
Syria,  on  or  near  the  Orontes,  was  one  of  three 
bishops  sent  to  Rome  A.i>.  342  by  the  Eastern 
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emperor  Constaaa  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
the  depo«tion  of  Athanasiua  of  Atei^dria  and 
Paulas  of  Constantinople.  Marcus  and  his  fellow- 
prelales  are  charged  with  having  deceived  Con- 
Elans,  by  presenting  to  him  as  their  confession  of 
faith,  not  the  Arian  or  Eusebian  confession,  lately 
agreed  on  at  the  synod  of  Antioch,  but  another 
confesMon,  of  orthodox  complexion,  yet  not  fully 
orthodox,  which  is  given  by  Socrates.  Mark  ap 
pears  to  have  acted  with  the  Eusebian  or  Semi- 
AHan  party,  and  took  part  on  their  side,  probably 
in  the  council  of  Phllippopolia,  heldby  the  prelates 
of  the  East,  after  their  secession  from  Sardica 
(a.d.  347),and  certainly  in  that  of  Sii^ium  (a.  n. 
353),  where  a  heterodon  confession  of  feith  was  | 
drnwn  up  by  him.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ; 
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confession  which  is  pven  as  Mark's  by  Socr.ites  is 
believed  by  modern  criUca  not  to  be  bis.  These 
critics  ascribe  to  him  tlie  confession  agreed  upon  by 
the  council  of  Arlminum,  A.D.  359,  and  also  given 
by  Socrates.  During  the  short  reign  of  Julian 
Maicns,  then  an  old  man,  was  cruelly  tortured  in 
various  ways  by  the  heathen  populace  of  Arethnsa, 
who  were  irritated  by  the  success  of  his  efforts  lo 
convert  their  fellow-Mwnamen  to  Christianity.  He 
appears  to  have  survived  their  cruelty,  at  least  not 
to  have  died  under  their  hands  ;  but  we  read  no 
more  of  hini.  His  suiferings  for  the  Christian  reli- 
pon  seem  to  have  obliterated  tlie  discredit  of  hia 
Arianisra!  forGr^oryNazianzenhaseuli^isedhim 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  the  Greek  church  honours 
hun  as  a  martyr.  (Athanas.  de  Sgnadis,  e.  24  ;  So- 
crates, //.  E.  ii.  1 8,  SO,  37,  with  the  notes  of  Vale- 
sins  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iii.  10.  iv.  17,  T.  10  ;  Theo- 
dore!. H.E.  iii.  Ii  Giegorins  Naz.  OraHa  IF.; 
Bolland.  Acta  Sraiehr.  Mart.  vol.  iii.  p.  774,  &c. ; 
Tiilemoni,  Mimoira,  to!.  vL  and  viL) 

3.  AllG£NT3B.IUS.       [AbOBNTABIUS.] 

4.  AacsT^d.  Mark  the  ascetic,  or  Mark  of 
Athens,  wBSarucluse,wlio  had  fixed  his  habitation 
in  tlie  Interior  Aethiopia,  in  Mount  Thrace,  beyond 
the  nation  of  the  Chettaeans,  apparently  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  centuij.  A  life  of  bun  is  given 
by  the  BoUnndists  in  the  Ada  Sancloram  Maria, 
vol.  iiL  in  a  Latin  version,  at  p.  778,  &e.,  and  in 
the  original  Greek  at  p.  40*,  &c. 

5.  ABCETi.      [No.  10.] 

6.  ATHBNIBNaiS.      [No,  4,] 

7.  DiATONirs.     [No.  12,] 

8.  DiADOOHris.  A  short  treatise,  entitled  ™3 
HaKOfloo  Mdpxmi  rov  AtaSix""  '"rd  'ApfiafSr 
Aiiyoj,  Smli  Marci  Diadochi  Sermo  contra  ArvHioi, 
was  published  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Jo.  Ru- 
dolph. Wetstenius,  subjoined  te  hia  edition  of 
Origen,  De  OraHone,  ita,  Baael,  1694,  and  was 
reprinted,  with  a  new  Latin  version,  in  the  Bibdi- 
lleai  Palram  of  Qalhind,  vol.  v.  p.  242.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt  aa  to  the  time 
and  place  in  which  the  author  liveii.  Some 
have  identified  him,  but  without  reason,  with 
Diadoehns,  bishop  of  Photice,  in  Epeirua  Vetus 


fork  on  the  ai 


i.  201),  a 


e  of  the  fifth  century.  But  there  la  tio  ground 
for  this  iden^Hcation,  aa  Diadochus  of  Photice  does 
appear    to   have  been   ever  called    Marcus, 
ers  suppose  Marcus  Diadochus  to  have  been 
of  the  tnro  Egyptian  bishops  of  the  name  of 
reus,  who  wei'e  banished  by  the  Arians  during 
the  patriaiobate  of  Geoige  of  Cappadocia  [Geor- 
No.  7]  at  Alesandria,  and  who,  having  been 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  were  present  {a.  b. 
at  a  synod  held  at  Alexandria,  and  are  named 
heading  of  the  letter ,  of  Athanasiua,  usually 
ss  Tonais  ad  AjOiocimos.     (Comp.  Athanas. 
Apolog.  de  Fuga  sua,  c.  7.)     Oalland  suggests  that 
Marcus   Diadochus   may  have  been  one  of  two 
jB  of  the  nMne  of  Marcus,  ordiuned  by  Alex- 
ander, the  predecessor  of  Athanasiua,  and  who  were 
banished  by  the  Arians,  one  inu  the  Oasis  M^na 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  (Athanas.  Hist.  Arianor.  ad  Moaaah.  e. 
72) ;   but  we  identify  these   with  the  two  just 
ioned.     (Fabric,  mi.  Oraec.  Tol.  ii.  p.  266, 
Cave,  Hist.  LiU.  ad  ann,  35G,  voL  i.  p.  21J 


■  CAiot^le 


gje  MARCUS. 

Galland.  BMelh.   Falrimt.    Pnlfg.  ad  Vol.  V.  C 

14.) 

9.  OflPHESUS.       [BuflBNlCUS,  M.] 

10.  Ebemita  or  Anachobeta  {'Araxupfris, 
or  AacBTA  (i  'Ao-KTiriii),  or  Monacuus  (Mdki- 
X^t),  tLe  Monk.  Wlladius  in  his  Hisloria  Lao- 
idaea,  e.  21,  and,  accnrdinB  to  the  Greek  tfiit,  as 
printed  in  the  fltWiott.  Poinimtvol,  siii.fbl.Pnrisi, 
1SG4)  in  seTeTal  pasBages  of  c  20,  has  lecordiid 
some  nnecdoles,  of  gnihoiently  marveltoas  chamctei, 
of  Marcus,  an  eminent  Egyptian  ascetic,  who  lived 
to  a  hundred  years,  and  witii  whom  Pallndius  had 
conversed.  This  Marcus  is  noticed  also  by  Suz^nten 
iH.  E.  vi.  28).  Pailadiue,  however,  doe!  not 
ascrihe  to  this  Marcus  any  writings  ;  nor  should 
he  ho  eonibanded,  as  he  is  even  hy  Cave  and  Fa- 
brjriuB,  as  well  aa  by  others,  with  Marcus,  "  tho 
mBck  ronownod  ascetic,"  (J  iro\oBfnJw.?jror  do■K'^ 
nit,  Niceph.  Cellist.  H.  E.  liv.  30,  54),  the  dis- 
ciple of  Chrysostom,  and  the  contemporary^  of  Nilus 
and  Iddore  of  Peluaiimi;  for  this  latter  Marcos 
must  have  been  manj  years  younger  than  the  a»' 
cetic  of  Palladins.  It  is  to  the  disciple  of  Chry- 
soBlom  that  the  works  extant^  under  the  name  of 
"  Marcus  Eremita,"  are  to  be  ascribed  j  as  appears 
from  the  eipcess  testimony  of  Nicephorus  Callisti, 
who  had  met  with  the  following  works:— eight 
treatises  {h.6yoi  iurd), "  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
Bniver3alpassions["and  thirty-two  others,  describing 
the  whole  discipline  of  an  ascetic  lile.  Other  works 
of  Marcus  must  have  been  extant  at  that  time,  but 
Nicephorus  does  not  mention  them :  the  above  were 
th  ha       d  come  into  his  hands. 

T         gh  aes     pear  to  have  lieen  originally 

i  b  d  be      collected  into  one  volume 

0  S  and  ar    BO  described  by  Photius  {Bihl 

CO        0  wh  opy  was  subjoined  a  ninth 

se         b  w     ten  agaiiiM  the  Melchize- 

d  kian       fm  j  M    x  ^^S^K'rfSi'J,   which  showed, 
sa      P  rd    g  to  our  rendering  of  a  dis- 

p    ed  pa  sag  he  writer  was  no  less  ob- 

to    h        arg    of  heresy  than  the  parties 


A^  CO  A   Latin  version  by  Joannes 

Picus  of  the  eight  books  was  published  Bvo.  Paris, 
1563,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  BSiUut/aca  Paimm.  ft  is 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  edition,  Lyon.  1677. 
The  Greek  teit  was  also  published,  8vo.  Puis, 
1563,  by  Guiilaume  Morel,  with  the  Antirrlieliea 
of  Hesycbius  of  Jerusalem.  [Hesvchius,  No.  7.] 
To.  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  version  were  re- 
spectively prefixed,  as  if  also  written  by  Marcus, 
the  text  and  veruon  of  a  homily,  Ilrpl  vopaStla-ou 
rcol  v6iuiv  itmifMwiKou,  Ua  Parodito  et  t^  Spi- 
rHuali,  which  is  one  of  those  extant  under  the 
name  of  Macarlns  the  Egyptian  [Macarius,  No. 
1  ],  to  whom  it  more  protebly  belongs,  and  from 
whose  works  those  of  Marcus  have  been  much  in- 
terpolated. The  last  four  works  are  arranged  in  a 
dif^renC  order  from  that  of  Photius  ;  and  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  which  !s  addressed  lo  one  Nicolaus, 
a  friend  of  the  writer.  Is  subjoined  Nicolaus'  reply. 
'' A  tract,  nepl  i^orefor,  J^;/djuf2tQ,  aLatin version 
of  which  was  first  published  by  Zinns,  with  some 
other  ascetic  tracts,  Bvo.  Venice,  1574,  is  probably 
a  part  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  printed  editions,  the 
seventh  of  Photius,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  title 
Riven  hy  Photius  to  that  book.  The  Greek  text  of 
Morel's  edition  wna  reprinted,  with  the  version  of 
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Picus,  in  the  1st  vol  of  the  Aztetarium  of  Ducttens, 
fob  Paris,  1624,  in  tiie  11th  vol  of  the  HiW.  Pb- 
(rum,  foL  ^is,  1  G5i,and  in  the  Oth  f  ol.  of  the  Bibl. 
Patruia  of  Galland.  Although  the  eight  bookg  ns  a 
whole,  with  the  ejiception,  as  already  noticed,  of 
the  latin  supplement  of  Zulus  De  J^aio,  first 
appeared  ui  1563,  the  first  and  second  beoks, 
namely,  n^  v£fiov  TrpetjUterifroD,  De  Lege  ^trittedi^ 
and  Tltpi  tSv  oibiUvuv  ii  ipyuv  iiKcuavaiiu,  De 
his  qai  puia^  se  (^ffHfuts  jast^tcariy  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Vincentius  Opsopoeus,  with  a  Latin 
version,  Bvo.  Haguenau.  1531  ;  and  the  first  book 
of  the  text  and  the  version  had  been  reprinted  in 
the  (Mwrop««6j((con,  Basel,  1550,  and  in  theOrtio- 
rfomsPigiAi,  Basel,  1655.  The  work  Ei'i  rdp  MtX- 
X't^Sin,  De  Me/Meededt,  which  formed  the  ninth 
trnct  in  Che  collection  read  by  Photius,  and  the 
Greek  text  of  the  tlipl  MiDTtfns,  De  J^imio,  were 
first  published  by  B.  M.  Remondinns,  biehop  of 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  with  n  Latin  version,  4to. 
Borne,  174B,  and  are  reprinted  with  the  other 
works  of  Marcus,  in  tii'e  BU^wlieca  of  Galland. 
Some  otiier  works  are  extant  in  MS.  (PaDadiue, 
I,  c, ,-  Soaoroen,  (.  e, ;  Photiua,  I,  o. ;  Niceph.  Callist. 
Le.1  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  vol  ix.  p.  267,  &c.  j 
Cave,   Hill.  LUU  ad   ann.  401,  vol  l  p.  372  ; 


Ondin, 


.  yd.  i. 


12.  Of  Gaza.  Marcus,  the  biographer  of  St. 
Porphyry  of  Gaza,  lived  in  the  fijorth  and  fifth 
centuries.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Procon- 
sular Asia,  from  wliich  country  he  travelled  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  sacred  history  in  the  Holy  land, 
where  he  met  and  formed  an  acqumnlance  with 
Porphyry,  then  at  Jerusalem,  some  time  before 
A.  n.  393.  Porphyry  sent  him  to  Thessnlonica  to 
dispose  of  his  property  there  ;  and  after  his  return, 
Maitus  appears  to  have  been  the  almost  inseparable 
companion  of  Porphyry,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  was  sent,  A.  D.  398,  to  Constantinople, 
to  obtain  of  the  emperor  Arcadius  an  edict  for  de- 
stroying ths  heathen  temples  at  Gaza.  He  obtained 
an  edict  to  dose,  not  destroy  them.    This,  however. 

Porphyry  went  in  person  to  Constantinople,  liddng 
Marcus  with  him,  and  they  were  there  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
A.  D.401.  They  obtained  an  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  botii  of  the  idols  of  the  heathens  and  thar 
temples  \  and  Mareus  returned  with  Poiphyry  to 
Gaza,  where  he  probably  remained  till  his  death, 
of  which  we  have  no  account  He  wrote  the  life 
of  Porphyry,  tho  ori^al  Greek  lo 


;o  be  extant  in  MS.  at  Vien: 


iblished.  A  Latin  version  {  Vila  S.  Por- 
jAj/rOf  Episd^  GazBttsia)^  was  published  by  Lipo- 
manns,  in  his  Filae  SosielDrvni,  by  Surios,  in 
his  De  Proiaiis  Saneloni;a  Vilit,  and  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  in  the  .^cto  Sasclonaa,  Fdmar.  vol.  iii. 
p.  643,  &c.  with  a  CumTBenlariia  Praeviiis  and 
notes  by  Henschenius,  It  is  given  also  in  the 
Biiliollieea  Pa/ram  of  Galland,  vol.  ix.  p.  259,  4*. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol  x.  p.  316  ;  Cave,  Hid. 
Lid.  ad  ann.  421,  vol.  i.  p.  403  ;  Oudin,  De 
Senplor.  E(des.  vol  i.  col.  899  ;  Galland,  BMioti. 
Paf-am,  Pnkg.  ad  Vol.  IX.  c.  7.) 

13.  HABiit:sLiKCiiA,theHsHE9iAncH,agnostic 
teacher  who  appeared  in  the  second  centuiy,  and 
probably  towards  or  after  the  middle  of  it.    The 
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anunymous  wc'iter  usuully  cit^cl  its  ProciIeatinBtus, 
inakes  Manais  contemporary  with  Clemen  t  of  Rome ; 
but  this  is  placing  ^ijn  too  early,  ne,  accordiog  to 
IrenaeuB.  he  was  a  disciple  of  V^ontinus,  whi)  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  [Valbn- 

manDei  in  which  Icenseus  spealie  of  him,  that  he  vni 
still  alive  when  that  &lhec  wrote  his  treatise  Ad- 
oermsteia-flses  [lltENAKUS].  He  mnsl  be  placed 
conuderably  h,tet  than  the  ^me  of  Ctemant.  We 
have  no  account  in  Irenaeus  of  the  country  of 
Marciu ;  Jepome  {Comnieiii.  in  7«u.  ls.h.  i,  5)  calls 
h  im  an  Egyptian,  but  modern  critics  do  not  adopt 
this  aCatement ;  Lardner  thinks,  but  on  very  preca- 
rions  ground,  that  he  was  "  an  Asiatic"  (i.  e.  a  na- 
tire  of  Proconsular  Asia),  and  Neandec  is  induced 

from  Palestine.     All  this,  however,  is  mere  coii- 

of  Jerome  aa  to  this  point,  especially  as  it  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Irenaens  that  be  was  a  disciple 
of  Valentinus.  That  Marcus  was  in  Asia,  appeal's 
from  a  scandalous  anecdote,  related  by  Irenaeus,  of 
his  seducing  the  wife  of  one  Diaconua  (or  perhaps 
of  a  certain  deacon),  into  whose  house  he  bad  been 
received  ;  but  the  drcumstances  (how  that  he  was 
travelling  in  that  countij  rather  than  residing 
there.  Jerome  {L  o.  and  ^/isi.  ad  Thtedoran,  No. 
29,  ed.  Vett,  S3,  ed.  Benedict,  75,  ed.  Vallarsii) 
slates  that  he  travelled  uto  the  parts  of  Oaul 
about  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Garonne,  then  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  into  Sp^  ;  but  Irenaeus,  whom  he 
cites,  is  speaking,  not  of  Marcus  himself,  but  of 

this  misunderstanding  of  his  authority  by  con- 
founding this  Msrcns  with  another  and  later 
teacher  of  the  gnostic  school  [No.  14],  of  the  same 
name  and  country.  Of  the  history  of  Marcas 
nothing  more  is  known.  His  character  is  seriously 
impeached,  as  already  noticed,  by  Irenaeus,  who  is 
Ibllowed  by  others  of  the  fhtiiers,  and  who  charges 
him  with  habitual  and  systematic  licentiousness. 

The  followers  of  Marcus  were  de^gnated  Mar- 
cosii  (MopKiiirioi),  MarcosiaoB,  and  a  long  account 

who  has  transcribed  very  largely  from  Irenaeus  ; 
and  a  briefer  notice  is  contained  in  the  other  an- 
cient writers  on  the  subject  of  heresies.  The 
peculiar  tenets  of  Marciu  ivere  founded  on  the 
gnostic  doctrine  of  Aeons  ;  and,  according  to 
IrenaenB,  Marcus  professed  to  derive  his  know- 
ledge of  these  Aeons,  and  of  the  production  of  the 
universe,  by  a  revelation  from  the  primal  four 
in  the  system  of  Aeons,  who  descended  to  bun 
from  the  region  of  the  invisible  and  ine&ble,  in 
the  form  of  a  female  ;  bat  this  representation  has 
perhaps  been  owing  to  Irenaeus  interpreting  too 
literally  the  poetical  form  in  which  Marcus  deve- 
loped his  views.  Neander  {Clmi-6h  Hist,  by  Hose, 
loL  ii.  p.  95)  thns  characteriies  the  system  of 
Marcus.  "  He  brou^t  forwiu^  bis  doctrines  in  a 
poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  Aeons  speaking 
in  litui:^cal  fbrmulae,  and  in  imposing  symbols  of 
worship. . .  After  the  Jewish  cabahstic  method,  he 
hunted  after  mysterie 
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the  supreme  God  and    h     C  a  d  a 

denied  llie  te-ality  of  Chr  ca  n  and   he 

resurcection  of  the  body, 

Marcus  was  chained  hug  magic,  and 
Irenaeus  has  given  asffi  nybnrdscp- 
tion  of  the  modes  in  wh   h   h      mp  sed  fie 

credulity  of  his  votarioa,wh  w  mmnywmn 
possessed  of  wealth,  and  a  qu  d  n  h  a  hei 
espense.     Irenaeus  Suspected    h     b    was  ass     ed 

appeared  both  to  deliver  prophecies  himself,  and  to 
impart  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  those  women  whom 
he  deemed  worthy  to  participate  in  the  gift.  He 
is  charged  also  with  employing  philters  and  love 
potions,  in  order  to  eflect  his  licentious  purposes. 
Whether  any,  or  what  part  of  these  charges  is  true, 
it  is  difficult  to  say :  that  of  usuig  ma^cal  Jlrac- 
tices,  or  practices  reputed  to  be  magical,  is  the  most 
probable.  It  is  ditHcult  to  judge  what  fonndntion 
there  is  for  the  chaige  of  licentiousness.  Lardnec 
regards  it  as  unfounded.  The  Marcosians  appear 
to  have  acknowledged  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and 
to  have  received  also  many  apocryphal  books,  from 
one  of  which  Irenaeus  cites  a  story  which  is  found 
in  the  EnangdiuBt  jB/anliae.  (Iren.  Aiitt.  Ifaem. 
i.  B^l  S  ;  Epiphan.  Haerss.  ixriv.  s.  ut  alii,  liv. ; 
Anon,  in  the  spurious  edition  to  Tertullian,  i>«  Ptik- 
seript.  Haei-et.  c.  SO,  &c ;  Tertallian,  Adv.  FaLmt. 
ci,  De  JfesMTscl.  Carvis,  c  S  ;  Tbeodoret.  Haere- 
Hearam  Fabalariiin  Cornpesd.  c.  S  ;  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  11;  Philastrius,  De  Ifaeresib.  post  Chfislam,  c 
11  i  Ptaedestinatus,  Ik  flaereBib.  1. 14;  Augustin. 
De  Haerei.  c.  IB  ;  Hieronym.  II.  oc. ;  Ittigios,  Dt 
HawesiarcAis,  sect.  ii.  c.  6.  g  4  ;  Tillemont,  Mi!- 
moirej,  vol.  ii.  p.291,  &c.;  Lardner,  Htsi.  ^flere- 
tics,  book  ii.  ch.  7  ;  Neander,  I,  c) 

14.  HaEBKTicufl.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  speak- 
ing oE  Idacius  Clatus,  and  Suljacins  Severus,  in  his 
HiHoria  Saera  (ii.  61),  mention  Marcus,  a  native 
of  Memphis,  as  being  eniinentiy  skilled  in  inf^jic, 
a  Manidiaean,  or  perhaps  personally  a  disci{)le  of 
Manes,  and  the  teacher  of  the  persecuted  beresiarch 
Priecillian.  He  is  noticed  here  as  having  been  by 
Jetomo  and  others  confounded  with  the  earlier 
heresiarch  of  the  same  name.  [No.  13,]  (leidor. 
HispaL  De  Script.  Etxies.  c.  9  ;  Sulp.  Sever.  L  c) 

15.  HAMABTor,os.     [No.  ie.l 

IS.  HiBROUONACHTjs.  In  tit  T^plcum,  or 
ritual  directory  of  the  Greek  church  (TuriFtii-  oili' 


Xpi-vi 


S\ou. 


of  the  letters.     The  idea  of  a  Aiiyot  ' 


■is,  of 


the  word  as  the  revdation  of  the 
being  in  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  with  the 
greatest  subtilty :  he  made  the  whole  creation  a 
progressive  expression  of  the  inexpressible."  The 
Marcosians  are  said  to  have  distinguished  between 


T^isum,  facenie  Dee,  con  „  „ 

EcoiesiastiBi  Ordmffm  per  tf>iiim  AtaaaiK  See  the 
description  of  the  work  in  Cave,  Hist.  LiU,  vol.  ii. 
Distett.  II.  p.  38)  is  contained  a  treatise,  "S-i^- 
■n-Wn  fit  ti.  diDpoJftwa  tiii  Tifiniioi;,  De  IMms 
fuoe  ex  T^pim  oi^iuifur,  arranged  in  1 00  chapters 
ly  Marcus  Hieromonachus,  who  calls  himself 
'AixapTw>.6vf  **  a  ffluner."  This  commentary  is 
adapted  to  the  airangement  of  the  I^gum, 
,bed  to  St.  Saba,  but  which  Oudin  supposes  to 
)  been  drawn  up  by  Marcus  himself^  and  pro- 
duced by  him  as  the  work  of  St.  Saba,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  it  an  authority  which,  had  it  appeared  in 

thou(^  Oudin  is  successful  in  showing  that  parts  of 
the  Tgpinam  are  adapted  to  practices  which  did 
nnt  come  into  use  tiil  seveial  centuries  after  St. 
Saba's  death,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore 
that  those  parts  were  of  much  later  date  than  that 
of  Siunt  [Saba],  he  does  not  prove  either  that 
3  r  2 
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the  whole  work  waa  a  fotgery,  or  that,  if  it  vaa 
Marcufi  woa  the  author  of  it.  The  TCiy  form  of  i 
cammenlaiy  an  donbtfu!  parts  implies  tha  previous 
existence  and  the  antiquity  of  the  work  iteelf 
Oudin  maJcea  Marcna  Ui  have  bean  a  monk  of  th( 
convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  A  life  of  Qregory  of 
Agrigentnm  [Qkbgokius,  No.  2]  by  Marcus,  monk 
and  hegumonua,  oi  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  is  perhaps 


by  Hie  some  author  as  t1 


We 


Ltary  o 
e  that  it  has  b 


pubUshed.  V^arioas  works  are  eitanC  in  MS.,  by 
Marcus  Monacliua  ;  bnl  the  name  is  too  common, 
and  the  description  too  vf^e,  to  enable  us  to 
identify  tha  wrilers.  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  toL  ii. 
Dktett.  I.  p.  13;  Oadin.  De  ScHptwib.  Ecdes. 
vol  ii.  col.  584,  &B. ;  Fa&tk.  BiM,  Qraec.  vol,  x. 
p.333,Tol.  Hi.  p.67e.) 

17.  HvDRUNTis  or  Idhuntis  EpiacoPEH,  (htt- 
o-EDirai  'lipaSyTB!),  BiauoF  of  OtbjnI'd.  Mm^ 
ens  of  Otiania  is  sappMed  to  kaie  lived  in  tha 
eighth  century.  Allatius  says  be  was  oeconomas 
or  steward  of  the  great  chnrch  of  Conatantinopla, 
hefoi«  ha  became  bishop,  which  aeems  to  be  all 
that  is  known  of  him.  He  wrote  T^  fuyJ^Kif  troS- 
SJlt^  ^  dHpoOTtyis^  Hrfmnus  Acrostis^as  m  Mf^ 
wwm  Siiliiatsm,  s.  In  Magao  Sabbalo  Capita  Ver- 
tmm,  which  was  pnWahad  hy  Aldus  Manatius, 
with  a  Latin  veruon,  in  his  edition  of  Frudentius 
and  other  eaHy  Christian  poets,  4to.,  wiihouE 
mark  of  date  or  flUice  ;  but  judged  te  be  Venice, 
1501.  The  hymn  ia  not  m  metre;  the  initial 
letters  of  the  suocessire  paragraphs  are  intended  to 
inake  up  the  words  koI  T^ufpov  Si,  which  are  the 
opeuitig  words  of  the  hymn ;  but  as  divided  by 
Aldus,  the  acrostic  is  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
one  or  two  superfluous  letters.  A  Latin  version  of 
the  hymn  is  given  in  several  editions  of  tbe  BibHo' 
IhecaPatnaa.  (Fabric  SiiiGnwavoLii.  pp.  177, 
677  ;  Cave,  HU.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  750,  vol  L  p.  630.) 

IS.  JoANNBS.    [Joannes,  No.  SI.] 

19.  MoNACHoa.    [No.  10.] 

20.  MoNACHUa  S.  Sabab.    [No.  16.] 

21.  Of  St.  Saba.    [No.  16.1        [J.  C.  M.] 
MASDO'NIUS  (MapSi™!),  a  Persian,  son  of 

Gobryas,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
againat  Smerdis  the  Magian,  in  B.c.  621.  (See 
Herod,  iii  70,  &c)  In  tha  spring  of  E.  c  492, 
the  second  yeai  &vm  the  dose  of  die  Ionian  war, 
Mardoniaa,'  who  had  recently  maniad  Arlazostra, 
the  daughter  of  Dareius  Hyataapis,  was  sent  by 
the  king,  with  Blaise  armament,  as  succesBor  of 
Artaphemes,  to  complete  the  setUement  of  Ionia, 


_  It  while  this  was  the  nominal  abject  of  th( 
pedition,  it  was  intended  also  far  the  conquest  of 
as  many  (^cian  stales  as  pi^sible.  Throughout 
the  Ionian  cities  Mnrdoiilua  deposed  the  tyrants 
whom  Artaphernes  had  placed  in  power,  and  esla- 
bUsbed  democracy,  —  a  step  remarkably  opposed 

crossed  the  Hellespont,  and,  while  his  fleet  adled 
to  ThaaoB  and  subdued  it,  ha  marched  with  hie 
land  forces  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  re- 
ducing on  his  way  the  tribes  which  had  not  yet 
submitted  to  PeiTsifl.  But  the  fleet  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm  off  Mount  Athoa,  in  which  it  was  s^d 
th.1t  300  ships  and  20,000  men  were  lost ;  and 
Mardoni™  hunaelf,  nn  his  passage  throngh  Mace- 
donia, was  attacited  at  night  by  the  Btjgiana,  a. 


MARDONIUS. 
Tbraeian  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  gi 


ytry  till  ha 

bad  reduced  them  to  submisuon ;  hut  his  force 
was  so  weakened  by  these  successive  disasters, 
that  he  waa  obliged  to  return  ta  Asia.  His  thiluro 
was  visited  with  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and 
he  was  saper^eded  in  the  connuand  by  Ilatis  and 
Artsphemes,  B.C.  490.  On  the  accession  of 
Xerxes,  in  B.  c.  486,  Mardonius,  who  was  high  in 
hia  iavanr,  and  was  connected  with  him  by  blood 
as  well  as  by  marriage,  was  one  of  the  chief  insti- 
gators of  the  expedition  against  Greece,  with  the 
government  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  invested  after 
its  conquest ;  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  whole  land  army,  with  the  escep- 
tion  of  the  thousand  Immortals,  whom  Hydames 
hi.    After  the  battle  of  Salamia  (b.c.  tSO),  he 

he  had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerrea  to  return 
home  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000 
men  under  his  command  for  ihe  subjugation  of 
Greece.  Having  wintered  in  Thestaly,  he  re- 
solved, before  commencing  operadons,  to  consult 
the  several  Grecian  oracles,  for  which  purpoae  he 
of  the  name  of  Mys,  a  native  of 


in  Caria.     Herodoti 


>rofes! 


id,  but  be  connects 
with  them  the  step  which  Mardonius  immediately 
afterwards  tcok,  of  sending  Alexander  I,,  khig  of 
Macedonia,  to  the  Athenians,  whose  vpdltvos  he 
was,  with  a  proposal  of  very  advantageous  terms 
if  they  would  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Gieek 
confederacy.     The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Mur- 


.0  Attica 


le,  the  Athenians  having 
led  for  refuge  to  Salamia.  Thither  hasent  Murj- 
ihidea,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  with  the  same  pro- 
xlsal  he  had   already  made  through  Alexander, 


(hich  r, 


would  be  dangeri 


if  hew 


fealed)  he  dete 
soon  as  be  heard  that  the  Spartans  under  Pausa^ 
niuB  were  on  their  march  against  him.  But  before 
his  depMlnre  he  reduced  Athens  to  ruina,  hating 
previously  abstained  fi'om  damaging  the  city  or 
the  country  as  long  as  there  had  been  any  hope  of 
winning  over  the  Athenians."  On  his  retreat  from 
Attica  he  received  intelligence  that  abody  of  1000 
Lacedaemonians  had  advanced  before  the  rest  into 
Megara,  and  thither  accordingly  ha  directed  his 
march  with  the  view  of  surprising  Ihem,  and  over- 
ran the  Megarian  plain, — the  furthest  point  to- 
-■ards  the  west,  according  to  Herodotus,  which 
la  Persian  army  ever  reached.  Hearing,  hoiv- 
rer,  that  the  Qreek  force  was  collected  at  tha 
sthmus  of  Corinth,  he  passed  esstwaid  through 
Deceleia,  crossed  Moimt  Fames,  and,  descending 
into  Boeotia,  encamped  in  a  strong  positian  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Asopus.  The  Greeks  arrived 
not  long  after  at  Erythrae  and  stationed  them- 
selvea  along  the  skirts  of  Mount  Cithaeron.  Mai^ 
donius  waited  with  impatience,  expecting  that 
they  would  descend  into  the  plain  nni  give  bun 
battle,  and  at  length  sent  his  cavalry  agiunst  them 
under  Mastsi^kjs.  After  their  success  over  the 
latter  the  Creeks  removed  fujlher  to  ^e  west  near 
Plataea,  where  they  would  have  a  better  supply  of 
water,  and  hither  Mardonius  allowed  them.    The 


.ioned  oi 


te  banks 


MARGITES 
of  a  trtbutiuy  of  the  ABojms,  nh  li  H  n  d  u 
(alls  by  the  nnme  of  the  inai  s  ream  A  le 
waiting  ten  days,  during  which  e  my  f  e 
mas  receiving  eontinUiJ  additio  s,  Mard  mus  de- 
termined on  an  engagement  in  gp  te  I  he  worn 
iii)IE  of  the  soothsayers  and  the  advice  of  Arlabame, 
who  Tecommended  him  to  fall  back  on  Tliebeg, 
where  plenty  of  provisions  had  been  collected,  and 
1 1  try  the  effect  of  Persian  gold  on  the  chief  men 
i^i  the  several  Grecian  etatoa  ;  and  hia  resolution 
of  lighting  was  further  confirmed  when,  the  Per- 


valry  h 


oked   II 


111  which  the  Greeks  depended  for  w 
'n  dcomped  and  moved  with 
rer  to  Plataea.      Mardonius 


he  fought  bravely  in  thefroi 
picked  Persians  about  him,  but  was  siain  oy 
Aeimneitus  or  Arimneetns,  a  Spartan,  and  his  fell 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  ront  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  m.  43—45,  34,  vii.  5,  9,  82,  vlii.  100, 
&c  113,  &c.  1S3— IM,  vc  1—4,  12-15,  38— 
65  i  Plut.  Arisl.  10—19  ;  Diod.  xi.  1,  28—31 ; 
Just.  ii.  13,  U  i  Strab.ii.p.412  ;  C.Nep.i'ou). 
I.)  [E.  K] 

MARDONTBS  (MapS'f'Tiji),  a  Persian  noble- 
man, son  of  BagaeuB  (sea  Herod.  iiL  120),  com- 
manded, in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  the  forces  fcom  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
gult  (Herod.  iiL  93,  vii.  80.)  On  the  retreat  of 
Xei^es,  he  was  leR  bebiad  as  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  fleet,  and  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in 
E.  c.  479.  (Herod.  t!y.  130,  in.  102.)      [E.  E.] 

MARGITES  (MapTfTHi),  the  hero  of  a  comic 
epic  poem,  which  most  of  the  ancients  r^irded  as 
s  work  of  Homer.  The  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
where  the  Margitas  mnst  liave  been  written  (see 
the  first  lines  of  the  poem  in  Lindemann^s  L^ra^ 
yoli.  p.  B2iSc]iol.  ad  Ariab^LAv.  914)  believed 
that  Homer  was  a  native  of  the  place  (Herod.  Vif. 
Horn.  8),  and  sliowed  the  spat  in  which  he  bad 
composed  the  Maigttea  {Heiiod.  et  Ham,  Cerium. 
in  GottUng's  edit,  ot  Hel.  p.  241).  The  poem  was 
considered  to  be  a  Homeric  produc^on  by  Plalo 
and  Aristotle  (Plat,  AkSi.  n.  p.  147,  c.  i  Aristot. 
Emo.  Nkoia.  ri.  7,  Magn.  Mord,.  ad  Eadem.  v. 
7),  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Callimachua,  and 
its  heto  Margites  as  early  as  the  time  of  Domo- 
Bthenes  had  become  proverbial  for  his  e^itraordinary 
Blopiditj.  (Harpoorat  s.  ii.  MopyfTiji  j  Phot  Lex. 
p.  247,  ed.  Person  ;  Plut.  Demosth.  83  ;  Aeschiit. 
Olio.  Cteaiph.  p.  297.)  Snidaa  does  not  menlioi 
the  Margites  among  the  worlis  of  Homer,  but  statei 
that  it  was  the  production  of  tlie  Corian  Pigres,  i 
brother  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  was  at  the  sami 
time  the  author  of  the  Batrachomyomachia.  (Suid 
s.K.  niYp^t;  Plut.  de  Ma%B.  Herod.  43.)  Th< 
poem,  which  was  composed  in  hexameters,  mixed 
though  not  in  any  regular  succesuon,  with  lambii 
trimeters  {Hephaeet.  EaeHr.  p.  16  ;  Mar.  Vidorin. 
p.  2524,  ed.  Putsch.),  is  lost,  but  it  seetne  to  ' 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  to  bave  been  o: 
the  most  successful  productions  of  the  Homerli 
Colophon.  The  time  at  which  die  Margites 
written  is  uncertain,  though  it  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  at  the  time  when  epic  poetry  was  rat  ' 
flourishing  at  Colophon,  that  is,  about  or  befc 
B.  c.  700.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that 
aflerwards  Pigres  mOT  have  remodelled  the  poem, 
and  introduced  the  Iambic  WimeterB,  in  order  to 
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heighten  the  comic  eflect  of  the  poem.  The  cha- 
acter  of  the  hero,  which  was  highly  comic  and 
dicrous,  was  tliat  of  a  conceited  but  ignorant 
person,  who  on  all  occasions  exhibited  bis  ig- 
norance :  the  gods  had  not  made  him  (it  even  for 
di^^ng  or  ploughing,  or  any  other  ordinary  craft. 
His  parents  were  very  wealthy  ;  and  the  poet  un- 

persoimge  of  Colophon.  The  work  seems  to  have 
been  neither  a  parody  not  a  satire  ;  but  the  author 
with  the  most  nafve  humour  represented  the  folUes 
and  absurdities  of  Maisiies  in  the  most  ludicrous 
light,  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  excite 
laughter.  (Falbe,  de  Margiia  Homeriea,  17S8  ; 
Lindemann,  Die  Zjra,  yoL  i,  p.79,  Su;.;  Welcker, 
derE^.  Cyel.  p.  184,  &c.)  [L.  8.] 

MARIA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII. 
Paiapinalee,  some  of  whose  coins  have  the  bead  of 
both  Michael  Md  Maria.  (MichablVII.;  Eckhel, 
vol.  viii.  p.259.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'RIA  GENS,  plabeian.  The  name  of  Ma- 
rios was  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  towns 
of  Italy :  thus,  we  find  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  a  Marius  Bbsius  and  a  Marina  Alfius  at 
Capua  (Liv.  xijli.  7, 35),  and  a  Marius  at  Piaenesle 
(Sil.  ItaL  is.  401).  But  no  Roman  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  till  the  celebrated  C.  Marius,  the 
conqueror  of  the  CJmbri  and  Teiitones,  who  may 
be  regHrded  as  the  founder  of  the  aena.  It  was 
never  divided  into  any  femilies,  though  in  course  of 
^me,  more  especially  under  the  emperors,  seveial  of 
the  Marii  assumed  surnames,  of  which  an  alphabe- 
tical list  is  given  behiw.  [Marius.]  On  coins  we 
Und  the  cognomens  Capto  and  7Vojnis,butwbothe; 
were  ia  qmte  uncertain.     [Capito  ;  TaoatTS.! 

MARIAMNE  or  MARIAMME  (M«(>(4jtj, 
Mapufwi)),  a  Greek  form  of  Madam  or  Miriam. 

1.  Daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Arislo- 
buluB  n.,  and  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrca- 
nus  IL,  was  betrothed  to  Herod  the  Great,  by  her 
grandfather  Hyrcanus,  in  B.c.11.  Their  actual 
union,  however,  did  not  tajie'place  till  a  c.  38,  At 
this  period  Herod  was  besieging  Aiitigonus,  son  of 
Aristobnlus  II.,  in  Jemsalem,  and,  leaving  the 
operations  there  to  be  conducted  for  a  time  by 
trust-worthy  officers,  he  went  to  Samaria  for  the 
purpose    f  CO      mmat'  g  h'   ma 

by  p  an         sens 


but 


he  A     lo  ul         T      m  rder 

of  oul  ally 

alienate  trom  Herod  any  affection  which  Mariamno 
may  have  felt  for  him  ;  and  this  alienation  was  in- 
creased when  she  discovered  that,  on  being  sum- 
moned to  meet  Antony  at  Laodiceia  (b.  c  34)  to 
answer  for  bis  share  in  the  tiite  of  Aristobulus,  he 
had  left  orders  with  his  nncLe  Joaephus,  that,  if  he 
were  condemned,  bis  wife  should  not  be  permitted 
to  survive  him.  The  object  of  so  atrocious  a  com- 
mand was  to  prevent  het  falhng  into  the  hands  of 
Antony,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  her  from 
the  mere  sight  of  her  picture,  which  her  mother 
Alexandra,  by  the  advice  of  Sblliub,  had  sent  to 
him  two  years  before,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his 
favour.  On  Herod's  return  in  safety,  his  mother 
Cypres  aaid  his  sister  Salome,  whom  Mariaaine, 
proud  of  her  descent  from  the  Maccabees,  had 
Sf  3 
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taunted  overbeaiingly  with  theit  inferiority  nf 
hitth,  exoiled  his  jeolausy  by  accusing  her  of  im- 
proper familiarity  with  JoaephuB  ;  and  hia  auapi- 

■was  aware  of  the  savage  order  he  had  pyen  on  hie 
departore,  for  he  thanght  that  Buch  a  secret  could 
never  have  been  betrayed  by  jMephua  had  bIib  not 
admitted  him  to  too  cloae  an  intimacy.  He  was 
on  the  paint  of  killing  her  in  his  fury,  but  was 
withheld  by  his  iiewre  and  selfish  paasion  for  her, 

on  Josephus,  whom  he  put  ia  death,  and  on  Alex- 
andra, whom  he  imprisoned.  In  B.  c  30,  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Actiutn,  Herod,  aware  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  took  the  bold 
step  of  going  in  person  to  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and 
pniflering  him  the  same  friendBhip  and  lidelity 
which  ho  had  shown  to  his  rival  Bat,  before  his 
departure,  he  resolred  to  secure  the  royal  succession 
in  his  own  ftiinily,  and  he  therefore  put  to  death 
the  aged  Hyrcanus,  and,  hating  shut  np  Alexandra 
and  Mariamne  in  the  fortress  of  Alexandreium, 
gave  orders  to  Josephna  and  Soemus,  two  of  his 
dependants,  to  slay  them  if  he  did  not  come  back 
in  safety.     During  Herod's  absence,    this   secret 

"    '      ;hibited  to.wards  him,  on  his  re- 


s  Herod,  w 


expected,  i 


with  the 


mily  for  which  Josephns  commends  her.  She  was 
distinguished  by  a  pecullai"  grace  and  dignity  of 
demeanour,  and  her  beauty  was  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating kind.  The  praise  given  her  by  Josephua 
for  chastity  was  doubtless  well  merited  in  general, 
and  entirely  so  as  iar  a^  legards  any  overt  act  of 
ain.  But  some  deduction,  at  least,  must  be  made 
from  it,  if  she  countenanced  her  mother's  conduct 


iriedhi 


ising  hei 


II,  the  n 


larked  a^ 


it  so  &r  as  10  upbraid  him  with  the  murder 
of  her  brother  and  father,  or  (as  perhaps  we  should 
rather  read)  her  grandlather.  So  matters  continued 
for  a  year,  the  anger  which  Herod  felt  at  her  con- 
duct being  further  increased  by  the  instigations  of 
his  mother  and  sister.  At  length  Salome  suborned 
the  royal  cup-bearer  to  state  lo  bis  master  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  Matiamne  to  administer  lo 
him  in  his  wine  a  certain  drug,  represented  by  her 
as  a  love-potion.  The  king,  in  anger  and  ^arm, 
caused  Marlamne's  fiivourite  chamberlain  to  be 
examined  by  torture,  under  which  the  man  declared 
that  the  ground  of  her  averdon  to  Herod  was  the 
information  she  had  received  from  Soemus  of  his 
order  for  bet  death.  Herod  thereupon  had  Soemus 
immediately  executed  and  brought  Mariamne  lo 
trial,  entertaining  the  >ame  suspiciou  as  in  the 
former  case  of  bis  uncle  Josephus  of  an  adulterous 
connection  between  them.  Heappeai'ed  in  person 
Bs  her  accuser,  and  the  judges,  thudiing  from  his 
vehemence  that  nothing  short  of  her  death  would 
satis^  him,  passed  sentence  of  condemuatian 
against  her.  Herod,  however,  was  still  disposed 
to  spare  her  life,  and  lo  punish  her  by  imprison- 
ment i  but  his  mother  arid  sister,  by  urging  the 
great  probability  of  an  insurreclion  of  the  people  in 
&vour  of  an  Asmonean  princess,  if  known  to  be 
living  in  confinement,  prevdled  on  him  to  order 
her  execution,  B.C.  29.     (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  12.  §  1, 

16,  S  14,  xy.  2,  3,  6,  §  5,  7,  Bell.  Jad.  i.  12,  §  3, 

17,  gB,23.)  His  grief  and  remorse  for  her  death 
were  excessive,  and  threw  him  into  a  violent  and 
dangerous  fever.  [Herodes,  p.  426.]  According 
to  die  ordinary  reading  in  Bdl.  Jnd.  i.  22,  §  5,  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose  that  " 
lo  death  on  the  firmer  sirspicio 
josephua ;  but  there  can  be  no 
in  that  place  having  been  mUEiiaitiu-  ror  lua 
tower  which  Herod  built  at  Jerusalem  ond  called  by 
her  name,  ace  Jos.  Bdl.  Jad.  ii.  17,  §  B,  v.  4,  §  3. 

Mariamne's  overbearing  temper  has  been  noticed 
above.      That  she  should  have  deported   herself, 


n  of  adultery  with 


father  to  the  high-priesthood,  whence  he  deposed 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabes,  lo  make  room  for  him. 
In  B-  c.  5,  Mariamne  being  accused  of  being  privy 
to  the  plot  of  Antipatkk  and  Pheroras  against 
Herod's  life,  he  put  her  away,  deprived  Simon  of 
the  high-priesthood,  and  erased  from  his  will  the 
name  of  Herod  Philip,  whom  she  bad  borne  him, 
and  whom  he  had  intended  as  the  successor  lo  his 
dominions  after  Antipater.  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  3, 
xvii.  1,  S  2,  4,  g  2,  xviii.  B,  g  1,  xix.  «,  §  2,  Bell. 
Jurf.  i  28,  j  2,  30,  i  7.) 

3.  Wife  of  Archehius,  who  was  elhnarch  of 
Judaea  and  son  of  Herod  tlie  Great  Archelana 
divorced  her,  and  married  Olaphyra,  daughter  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  (Jos.  Ant.  xviL  13,  §  4.) 
[Archblaus,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S1,  b.J 

4.  Daughter  of  Josephus,  the  nephew  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  Olympias,  Herod's  daughter.  She 
married  Herod,  king  of  Chaleis,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aribtoeulus  [No.  6].  (Jos. 
AuL  xviii.  5.  §  4.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Arislobulua  [No.  4]  by  Bere- 
nice, and  sister  to  the  infamous  Herodias.  [See 
Vol  I.  pp.  301,  483.]  Afler  the  death  oi  Aria- 
tobuius,  Herod  repented  of  his  cruelty  and  strove 
lo  atone  for  it  by  kuidness  to  the  children  of  his 
victim.  He  betrothed  Mariamne,  so  called  afler 
her  grandmother  [No.  1],  to  the  son  of  Antipater, 
his  eldest  son  by  Doris  \  but  Antipater  prevailed 
on  him  to  alter  this  arrangement,  and  obtained 
Mariamne  in  marriage  for  himself,  while  bis  son 
was  united  to  the  daughter  of  Pheroras,  Herod's 
brother,  who  in  the  former  arrangement  had  been 
assigned  to  the  elder  son  of  Aleiamder,  brother  of 
AristobuluB,  It  is  mere  coujiFcture  which  would 
identify  this  Mariamne  with  No.  3,  suppodng  her 
to  have  married  Archelaus  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Antipater.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  $  2,  xviii. 
5,  %  4,  BA  J«d.  i.  28  ;  Noldius,  de  Fit.  el  Gesl. 
Herod.  §  245.) 

6.  Second  daughter  of  Hervd  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cyproe,  wee  ten  years  old  when  her  father 
died,  in  j.  n.  44.  She  married  Archehius,  son  of 
Heloias  or  Clielcias,  lo  whom  she  had  been  be- 
trothed by  Agrippa  ;  but  she  afterwards  divorced 
him,  and  married  Demetrius,  a  Jew  of  high  rank 
and  gr(at  wealth,  and  alabarch  at  Alexnndria.  (Ant 
xviii.  B,  §  4,  xix.  9,  §  1,  xjt.  7,  88  1,  3.)     [E.  B.] 

MARIANDY'NUS  (Mo^iai^ui^t),  a  son  of 

Phineus,  Tltius,  or  Phrixus,  was  the  ancestraj  hei-o 

of  the  Mariandynians  in  Bithynia.     (Schol.  ad 

.Ajml/im.  ii.  723,  748.)     It  also  occurs  as  a  aur. 

me  of  Botmus.     (Acschyl.  Pers.   938  i   comp, 

.HMUS.)  [L,  S.] 

MARIA'NUS  (Mopioi-is),  a  poet,  waa  the  son 


MARINIANA. 

of  Marsas,  a  Romnn  advouite  uni  pcocniat'iT, 
settled  at  Eleutherapolk  in  Palestine.  He  nou- 
rished in  the  reien  of  AnaslaaiUB,  and  wrote  j: 
phrases  (ftiriBjipdireit)  in  iamWe  verse  of  set 
Gresk  authors,  namely,  of  Theocritus,  of  the  A 
iiautica  of  ApoUonius,  of  the  Hecale,  the  Hyi 
the  AXria,  and  the  epigrams  of  Callinmihns.. 
AiatuB,  of  the  Theriaca  of  Nicandec,  and  many 
oihera.  (Snidas,  s.«.)  Eyagrins  (fl.il  ii:  '" 
calls  him  Vlaplvat. 

There  ate  live  epigraniB  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
saccibed  to  Marianus  Scholasticus,  who  may,  per- 
haps, haTe  heen  the  same  person.  Ponr  of  these 
are  descriptions  of  the  groves  and  baths  of  £rus  in 
the  auburbs  of  Anuueia  in  Pontus.  ( Brunck,  Atird. 
vol.  Ji.  p.  611  J  Jacobs,^a(i.GnMo.TDLiii.  p.211, 
ToL  si!i.  p.  SIS.)  [P.  S.] 

HARI'CA,  a  Ladn  nymph  who  was  worshipped 
at  Mintumae,  and  to  whom  a  grove  was  eaered  on 
the  river  Liria.  She  was  siud  to  be  the  mother  of 
Lalinns  by  Faunus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  47.)  Ser- 
*JU9  (ad  Jen.  i.  c  and  xii.  164)  Temarks  that 
some  considered  her  to  be  identical  with  Aphrodite 
and  others  with  Circe.  [L,  S.] 

MARIDIANUS,  C.  COSStfTIUS,  a  conlem. 
porary  of  Jnliua  Caesar,  whose  name  occurs  only 
upon  coins,  a  spedmen  of  which  is  given  below. 
He  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  of  the  mint,  as  we  see 
from  the  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  (L  e.  axro  argaOo 
aeri  JJimdo  fsHimdo)  on  the  revecee  of  the  coin. 
The  head  on  the  obverse  is  Jnlins  Caesar's. 


MARINUa  851 

fact  which  at  OTice  destroys  ttie  stoir  invented  b/ 
Viullant.  (Trehell,  Poll.  Valerian.  jaii.,ad  SdonK. 
c  I  1  Eokhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  388.)  IW.  R.] 

MARI'NUS,  a  centurion,  who,  in  the  reign  oi 
Philippua  (a.  o,  249),  was  saluted  emperor  in 
Moesia,  by  the  soldiers,  who  soon  after  put  him  to 
death.  A  brass  medal  is  extant,  struck  at  Philip- 
popolis,  in  Thrace,  bearing  the  legend  QEH .  MAPI- 
Nn  ;  but  the  Greek  coin,  guoted  by  Ooltzius  as 
exhibiting  the  names  P.  CarvSius  Miaiims,  is  re- 
garded wilh  suspicion.  (Zonar.  xil.  19  ;  Zosim.  i. 
20  ;  Eckhel,  vol,  vii.  p.  373.)  .      [W.  R.] 

MARI'NUS  (Mapiyos),  of  Fhivia  Negpolia,  in 
Palestine,  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  was  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Proclus,  respecting  whose 
life  he  wrote  a  work,  which  is  still  extant  j  he  also 
wrote  some  other  philosophical  works.  (Suid.  s.K.) 
An  epigram  of  liis,  on  his  own  life  of  Proclus,  is 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  [Brunck,  Atiii. 
voL  ii.  p.  446  ;  Jacobs,  ^nt/i.  Graec.  vol  iii.  p.  153, 
voL  ziiL  p.  916.)  Pndus  died  A.  o.  485  ;  Mari- 
nus,  ther^re,  lived  under  the  emperers  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  The. publication  of  his  life  of  FroclDB 
is  filed  by  intemiJ  evidence  to  the  year  of  Pro- 
clus's  death  ;  for  he  mentions  an  eclipse  which 
will  happen  when  the  lirst  year  ailer  that  e- 


!9  ;  Clint 


MARINIA'NA.  A  considerable  number  of 
medals  are  extant  in  each  of  the  three  metals,  all 
of  which  exhibit  upon  the  obverse  a  veiled  head, 
and  the  words  divas  marintanab,  and  generally 
upon  the  reverse  cohsbcbatio.  One,  however, 
bears  tlie  date  of  the  ISth  year  of  the  colony  of 
Viminacium,  which  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
struck  J.  0.  264.  This  princess  therefore  balonga 
to  the  reign  of  Valerian,  bat  we  cannot  tell  whether 
she  was  the  wife,  the  sister,  or  the  daughter  of 
that  emperor.  We  know  that  ha  vta  married  at 
least  twice,  since  Trebellius  Follio  informs  us  that 
Gallienua  and  Valerianua,  jun.  were  only  half- 
brothers,  and  since  it  is  probable  that  the  mother 
of  the  former  was  named  Oalliena,  the  latter  may 
have  been  the  chiid  of  Mariana.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture.  Whoever  she  may  have  been, 
it  is  at  all  events  cjrtmn  that  she  was  dead  at 
least  four  years  before  the  Persian  expedition,  a 


Rma.  aubann.)  Marinus's  life  of  Proclus  was  first 
published  with  the  works  of  Marcus  Antnninus, 
Tigur.  1659,  8vo.,  reprinted  Lugd.  Bat.  1626, 
13mo.  i  next  with  the  work  of  Proclus  on  Plato's 
theoli^,  Hamburg,  161G,  foL:  the  first  separate 
edition  was  that  of  FaliriciuB,  with  valuable  Pro- 
legomena, Hamburg,  1701),  4to.,  reprinted  Loud. 
1703,  Bvo.  Boissonade  has  re-edited  the  work, 
with  a  much,  improved  text,  and  valuable  notes  of 
Ills  own,  in  addition  to  the  Prolegomena  and  notes 
of  FabrieiiiB,  Lips.  1814,  Bvo.  (Fabric  BM.  Graec 
vol.  ix.  p.  370  ;  Vossius,  de  HisL  Grate,  p.  31S, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

MARI'NUS{MivT™i),  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher, who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  tlie  immediate  pre- 

vjt  of  Ptolemy,  who  frequently  refers  to  him, 

lus  was  undoubtedly  ths  founder  of  mathe- 
matical geography  in  antiquity ;  and  we  learn  from 
Ptolemy's  own  statement  (i.  S)  that  he  based  his 
whole  work  upon  that  of  Marinus.      The  chief 
merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  end  (o  the 
uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  pravaled  respecting 
the  positions  of  places,  by  assigning  to  each  its 
latitude  and  lon^tnde.     He  also  constructed  maps 
for  his  works  on  mnch  improved  principles,  which 
spnken  of  under  Ptolehaeus,     In  order  to 
Jn  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  Marinus  was 
itatigable  in  studying  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  diaries  kept  by  travellers,  and  eveiy 
availaUe  source.     He  made  many  alteration!  ia  tbe 

1  edition  of  his  woric,  and  would  have  still 
further  improved  it  if  he  had  not  been  carried  off 

L  untimely  death,     (Ukert,  GeogTaphi6  dfff 
GriaAen  mid  Jimaer,  vol  i.  pan  i.  p.  227,  Sic,  pars 
pp.  194,  &C.,  378;   Porbiger,  Hasdbaeh  dtr 
Jflan  GeagrajAk,  vol,  i  p.  365,  &c) 

MARI'NUS  (MopiTO!),  a  celebrated  phyridan 

id   anatomist,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first 

d   second  centuries  after  Christ,   as   Quintus, 

Oaten's  tutor,  was  one  of  his  pupils  (Galen,  Oom- 

ment.  in  Hippoof.  ^De  Nai.  Horn."  ii.  6,  voL  KV.  p. 

else  one  long  work  in  twenty  looks),  which  Gafcn 


ligle 
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abridged,  and  of  which  he  give 

(ife  LiMs  Prlpras,  c.  3,  vol.  x\ 

frsqueiilly  menHoils  him  in  terms 

and  sajra  he  -was  nne  of  the  tBBtorera  of  analomioal 

(Cience   (De  Hippocr.  et  Flat  Deer.  Tiii.  1,  Tol.  v. 

p.  650).     He  sppenIB  also  to  have  written  a  com- 

menta^  on  the  aphociBiDS  of  Hippociales,  which  is 

twice  quoted  ty  Galen   {Comment,   tn  Rffpocr. 

•'  Aptor."  vii.  1 3, 64,  vol  xriiL  pt.  i.  pp.  1 1 3, 163). 

It  ie  nncertain  whether  this  anatomiat  a  the 
Nune  person  as  the  Postumina  Marinus,  the  phy- 
sician lo  the  younger  Pliny  (Plin.  Epist  x.  6)  ; 
and  also  whether  he  ia  the  person  whose  raedica] 
formnlae  are  qnoted  hy  Andromachas  (Galen,  Ds 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Locos^  viL  2,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
25)  and  Avicenna  (Oxaoa,  v.  1,  8.  p,  306,  ed. 
159S).  [W.A.G.] 

MARION  (MopIiWJ.tynHit  of  Tj-re,  which  po- 
sition he  obtained  throngh  the  fiivour  of  Caasms, 
when  the  latter  was  in  Sjria,  b,  c.  43.  Having 
invaded  Cfaliiee,  he  made  himself  manter  of  three 
foits  in  that  CDimlry,  hnt  was  ag;^  espelled  &om 
it  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xit.  12.  §  J,  B.J.  i. 
13.  §2.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

MA'RIUS.  1.  C.  Mamus,  wbb  horn  in  e.c 
157,  at  the  village  of  Cer^aCne*,  near  Arpinum. 
Hia  fiither's  name  was  a  Marina,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinia  ;  and  the  tamily,  according  lo  the  almost 

eircmneliUiees.  His  parents,  as  well  as  Marina 
himself,  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  clients  of  the 
noble  plebeian  hoase  of  the  HerenniL  So  indigent, 
indeed,  ia  the  &mily  represented  lo  have  been 
from  which  the  fiiture  saviour  of  Rome  arose,  that 
young  Marins  is  stated  lo  have  worked  as  a  com- 
mon peasant  for  wngea,  before  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Homan  army  (comp.  Juv,  viii,  246  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  zixiii.  11  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  CW.  33).  But 
although  Marias  undoubledly  sprang  from  on  ob- 
scure fiimily,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  his  imme- 
diate anceatoca  could  not  have  been  in  such  mean 
circumstances  as  is  usually  reprosentod.  From  hia 
first  entrance  into  public  life,  Marina  never  seems 
to  have  been  in  want  of  money,  and  it  is  difficult 
lo  imagine  how  he  could  have  acquired  it  so  early, 
except  by  inheritance  fi:om  his  femiiy.  In  ad- 
di^on  to  which,  his  marriage  with  Julia,  the  aunt 
of  the  celebrated  Jnlius  C^sar,  lluMwa  discredit 


upo 


Llhei 


mgin; 


imlikely   that   auch  an 

should  have  given  their  daughter  to  one  who  Imd 

been  a  labourer  in  the  fields.     There  is,  on  the  con- 


would  naturally  upbraid  the  aspirant  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  state  with  bis  mean  and  iuwiy 
birth  ;  and  the  latter,  instead  of  betraying  that 
weakness  on  this  point  which  has  often' charac- 
terized men  who  have  risen  (torn  humble  life,  never 
attempted  to  deny  the  iact,  but  rather  made  it  a 
glory  and  a  boast,  that  mean  as  waa  bia  origin  he 
could  excel  his  high-bom  adversaries  in  virtue, 
ability,  and  courage.  At  the  same  tune  we  can 
hardly  give  credit  to  the  statement  of  Velleius 
Pateronlns  (ii.  II)  that  Marius  was  of  an  equestrian 
Jamily  (notas  eq^tfElri  loco)  ;  and  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  offresU  in  this  passage,  instead  of 


rian  family,  it  w 


lerlainly  or 


a  la^  number  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  of  whom 
the  Swpios  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  were  in- 
troducing into  Rome  a  taste  for  Greek  iiterature, 
refinement,  and  art.  These  innovations  were 
strongly  resisted  by  the  elder  Cato  and  the  friends 
of  the  old  Roman  habits  and  mode  of  li£e,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  coirapt  and  degrade  the 
Roman  character.  If  the  fether  of  Marins  was 
not  a  poor  man.  he  certainly  belonged  to  the  old- 
fashioned  party,  and  accordingly  brought  up  his 
aon  in  hia  native  village,  in  ignorance  of  the  Greelt 
langn^  and  literature,  and  with  a  perfect  con- 
tempt for  the  new-fangled  habits  and  opinions 
which  characterised  the  politer  eouety  of  Rome. 
Marius  thus  grew   up   with    the    distinguishing 


I  of  the  old  Sabine  chai'ac 


He 


was  characterised  at  first  by  Rreat  integrity  and 
induatiy  ;  he  had  a  perfect  command  over  hia  pas- 
sions and  desires,  and  was  moderate  in  all  his  ex- 
penses ;  be  possessed  the  stem  and  severe  virtues 
of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  earlier 
times,  would  have  refused,  like  Fabriciue,  the  gold 
of  PjrrhuB,  or  iiave  sacrificed  his  life,  like  Deciua, 
to  save  hia  country.  Bnt,  cast  as  he  was  in  an 
age  of  growing  licentiousness  and  corraption,  the 
old  Roman  virtues  degenerated  into  viras  i  love 
of  countiy  became  love  of  self ;  patriotism,  am- 
bition ;  steninesB  of  chaipeter  produced  cruelty, 
and  personal  integrity  unmitigated  contempt  for 
the  corruption  of  hia  coulemporariea.  The  character 
of  Marina  needed,  above  that  of  most  men,  the 
humanizing  injluencea  of  literature  and  art,  and 
there  is  much  truth  m  the  remarli  of  Plutarch 
(Mar.  2),  "that  if  Marius  couhl  have  been  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  to  the  Grecian  muses  and  gmcea, 
he  would  never  have  teiminated  a  most  illustrious 
career  in  an  old  age  of  entity  and  ferocity." 

Marius  first  served  in  Spam,  and  wns  present  at 
the  aiege  of  Numantia  in  B.  c  134.  Hera  he  die- 
tlngalahod  himaelf  eo  much  by  his  courage  and  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  the  severer  dlBcipttne  which 
Scipio  Africanns  introduced  into  the  army,  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  this  great  general,  and  re- 

indeed,  even  admitted  him  to  his  table  ;  and  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  one  of  the  guests  asked 
Sdpia  where  the  Roman  people  would  find  such 
another  general  after  his  deatli,  he  is  related  to 
have  laid  hia  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marius  and 
siud,  "  Perhaps  here."  The  military  genius  of 
Marius  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  to  bava 
called  forth  such  a  remark  from  the  conqueror  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  his  natural  abilities 
for  war  were  no  doubt  greatly  improved  by  the 
enperienee  he  obtained  under  so  great  a  master  of 
the  art.  It  happened  strangely  enough  that  Ju- 
gurtlia,  who  was  afterwards  lo  measure  hia  abilities 
against  Maiius,  was  serving  at  the  same  time  with 
eq^ual  distinction  in  the  Roma"  


The 


of  Mari 


mglh  raised  to  the  tribun 
plebs,  in  B.  c  1 1 9,  but  not  imtil  he  had  attained  I 
age  of  thirty-eight  yeate.  Plutarch  tells  us(Mir. 


MARIUS. 
that  ^[ariiis  ntia  aaaisted  in  guining  litis  office  by 
CfleeiliuB  Metellus,  of  whnae  house  the  fiunilj  of 
Mafiue  had  long  been  adherents,  which  would 
almost  seem  to  imply  that  the  relation  of  clienlship 
to  the  Hereimian  femily  had  for  all  piactical  pur- 
poses fnllen  into  disuse,  although  Plutarch  himseir 
s  little  further  on  (c.  6)  says  that  Q  Hereiiuius 
refused  to  give  testimony  i^nal  iWariiie,  when 
the  latter  was  aroused  of  bribery,  on  the  ground  of 
his   being  his  client.     In   Me  tribimnle   IMiaiiua 


'™P"5« 


0  give   e 


r  freedoir 


Only  fom 


Of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  we  know  nothing,  eicopt  that  it  contained  a 
clause  for  making  the  pordsa  narrower  which  led 
into  the  septa  or  incloanres  where  the  people  roted 
(Cic.  De  Leg.  iii.  17)  i  but  aa  its  object  Beems  to 
have  been  10  prevent  in^midadon  on  the  poit  of 

,  el^sed  since  the  death  of 

_.  __ ,  arislocratioai  patty  at  Rome, 

flushed  with  yictoiy,  and  undisputed  masters  of 
the  stale,  reanlved  to  put  down  with  a  high  hand 
the  least  itivaaiou  of  their  pnvileges  and  powei'. 
Tile  senate,  actordingly,  on  the  proiiosition  of  the 
consul  L.  Cotla,  summoned  Marms  before  them  to 
account  for  his  condiujt,  probably  thinking  that  any 
tribune,  and  especially  one  who  had  no  eipetience 
in  political  life,  with  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi  before 
hie  oyes,  might  be  easily  frightened  into  eubmission. 
They  little  knew,  however,  with  what  stem  stuff 
they  had  to  deal  When  he  appeared  before  the 
senate,  far  from  being  nvciawed,  aa  they  had  an- 

unless  the  decree  was  rescinded  ;  and  when  the 
latter  asked  the  opinion  of  his  colleague  Metellna, 
and  the  hitler  bade  him  adhere  to  the  decree, 
Mariua  stiaighl 


house,  and  ordered  him  M  carry 

oS  Metijlus  himself  to  prison.  The  consul  im- 
plored in  vain  the  interposition  of  the  other  tribunes, 
and  the  senate,  unprepared  for  such  an  act  of 
vigorous  determination,  dropped  their  unconstilQ- 
tinnai  decree,  and  allowed  the  hiw  lo  be  cairied. 
The  fevour,  however,  which  Matjua  acquired  with 
the  people  by  his  iirmness  in  this  matter,  was 
somewhat  damped  a  shott  lime  aflet  in  the  siune 
vear,  by  his  opposing  a  measure  for  tbe  distribudon 
of  com  among  the  people,  which,  he  rightly  thought, 
would  have  only  the  tendency  of  fostering  those 
liabits  of  idleaeas  and  ticentioasness  which  were 
spreading  so  rapidly  among  the  popidation  of  the 


if  Mari 


.  in  his 


^  Tieral  conduct 

bunate  had  earned  for  liim  the  goodwi 
people  and  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy. 

and  accordingly,  when  he  became  a  eandidat 
the  curule  aedilcship,  Ihey  used   every  efKi 
(tuslrale  his  election.    Seeing  on  the  day  of  eli 
that  he   had  no  chance  of  obtaining   tho 
aedileaiiip,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
plebeian  aedileship,  but  hkowise  failed  in  obtaining 
the   latler.      The  proud   and   hai^hty   spirit   of 
Marina  was  deeply  galled  by  this  repuUo  ;  and  it 
muHt  have  tended  to  foster  and  augment  those 
feelings  of  bitter  personal  hatred  to  the  arislooscy 
■  which  were  constantly  apparent  in  his  subsequent 
life.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  gained 
'■      '  lo  the  praetorahip  ;  he  had  ther      "--' 


hew. 


of  V. 


of  tlios 


who  wen 


still  further  esasperated  by  bi 


ngpro 
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for  bribery.     Here  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  ; 
the  nobles  aeem  to  have  felt  sure  of  hia  conviclion, 

, ,-.BS  of  the  ii  ' 

. .  's,  from  a  .  „ 
C^.  iii,  30,  §  ?9),  that  seven  years  elapsed  between 
the  pmeiorship  and  the  first  consulship  of  Marias  ; 
and  he  must,  therefore,  have  filled  the  former 
office  in  B.C.  IIB,  when  he  was  now  forty-two 
years  of  f^e.  During  hia  pFaBtocahlp  MoiiuB 
either  vemEuned  at  Bomo  as  the  praetor  urbanus  ot 
peregriiiue,  or  had  somii  province  in  Ilaly ;  and  as 
his  talents  were  not  addled  for  dvil  life,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  shonld  have  gained  but  little 
credit  in  this  office,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  was  tha 
■      '      '  "      '  la  year  he  oblaincd  a  stage 


suitable  to  his  al 


;  for 


cleared  of   the   robbera  and   i 
■armed  in  that  country. 


of  Farther  Spain,  wtiich 


that  Marius  obtained  the 
praetorsbip.  he  no  doubt  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
filed  upon  Eh«  consulship ;  but  he  felt  that  his 
tune  was  not  yet  come.  The  nobles  jealously 
guarded  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state  against 
the  intrusion  of  any  new  men  j  but  their  venality 
and  corruption,  which  were  ehortly  to  he  displayed 

with  Jugurtha,  were  giadually  raising  at  Rome  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  Marius.  Although  he  possessed  neither 
wealth  nor  eloquence,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
were  chiefly  influenced,  yet  he  gdned  mneh  popu- 
larity by  his  well-known  energy  of  character,  his 
patient  endurance  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  his 
simple  mode  of  life,  which  formed  a  atrifcing  con- 
trast lo  the  exUavagant  and  voluptuous  habits  of 
his  noble  contemporaries.  It  was  about  this  IJme 
too  that  he  strengthened  hia  connections,  and  giuned 
additional  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  iUustrioua  Julian 
house,  by  marrying  Julifl,  the  sisler  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subseouent  ruler 
of  Rome. 

We  have  no  information  of  the  occupations  of 
Marius  for  the  next  fow  years,  and  we  do  not  read 
of  him  i^n  till  b.  c.  109,  in  which  year  he  went 
into  Africa  ss  tlie  legate  of  the  consul  Q.  Caedlius 
Metcilus,  who  had  previously  assisted  him  in 
oblaining  the  tiibuiiatc  uf  the  plebe.  Here,  in  the 
waragMnel  Jugurtha,  ths  military  genius  of  Maiius 
had  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  and  he 

in  the  army.  The  teadineas  with  which  he  shared 
the  toils  of  the   common  aoldiete,  eating  of  the 


they  di 


ideared  him  to  their  hearts,  and  through 
lueir  loiieia  lo  their  friends  at  Bonie,  his  pnuses 
were  in  every  body  ^s  mouth.  His  increasi^ig  reputa- 
tion lired  him  with  a  stronger  desire,  and  presents 
him  with  better  hopes  than  he  had  hitherto  had,  of 
obt^ning  the  long-cherished  object  of  his  ambition. 
Theae  desires  and  hopes  were  still  forther  infhuned 
and  increaaed  by  a  circumstance  which  happened  lo 
'    Utica.      Kariua  was  not  tainted  by  the 


fashionable 


nSdeli 


which    1 


^  the  iiigher  circles  at  Rome  ; 
on  the  contraiy  very  enperatitions,  and,  in  his  vara 
with  the  Cimlm,  always  carried  with  him  a  Syrian 
or  Jewish  prophetess  of  the  name  of  Martha  i  and 
while  he  was  sacrificing  on  one  occasion  ut  Utica, 


ogle 


PM 
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the  oAidating  pcieet  told  him  that  the  tictims  [ 
dieted  some  great  and  wondeiful  STenta,  nnd  thi 
fare  bade  him,  with  full  reliance  upon  the  aid  of 
the  gede,  to  execute  whatever  puipose  he  hac 
his  mind.     Marine  regarded  this  as  a  voice  f 
lienTcn  ;  he  was  then,  aa  erei,  thinking  of 
conaulahjp,  and  ha  therefore  reBolved  at  onci 
appi;  to  MeleUus  for  leave  of  aheence,  that  he 
mi(;ht  proceed  to  Rome  and  offer  faimBelFas  a  ts 
didate.    This,  however,  Melellm,  who  belonged 
&  fatnjly  of  the  higheat  nobility,  would  not  grEu 
He  at  ^i-et  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  bis  presump- 
tuous attempt,  by  pointing  out   thi 
fiiilure  ;  and  when  he  could  not  prei 
to  abandon  his  design,  he  dvilly  evaded  his  request 
by  pleading  the  exigencies  of  the  public  aeirice, 
which  required  the  pcesenee  and  assistance  of  hie 
legate.     But,  as  MaduB  still  con^ued  b 
him  for  Ic""  "' """ "■---"—  i-_a  . 


of  absei 


,  Metellus  had  the  i 


"You 


it  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  gc 
will  he  quite  time  enough  for  you  to  apply  for  the 
consulship  along  with  my  son."  The  latter,  who 
mas  then  serving  with  the  army,  was  only  a  youth 
of  tl^'entJ  years  of  age,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  upwards 

likely  to  be  forgotten  by  a  man  like  Marius.  He 
forthwith  began  to  intrigue  against  his  general,  and 
to  represent  that  the  war  WAS  purposely  proioiiged 
by  Metellus  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  and  love  of 
military  power.  He  openly  declared,  that  with 
one  half  of  the  army  he  would  soon  have  Jngurths 
in  chains!  ^"^  as  all  his  remarks  were  careMly 
reported  at  Rome,  the  people  began  to  regard  him 
as  the  only  person  competent  to  finish  the  war. 
MetBllus,  wearied  out  with  his  unportunity,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  exci^ng  intrigues  against 
lifm  in  the  army,  ai  last  allowed  him  to  go,  bat, 
according  to  Plutarch,  only  twelve  dap  before  the 
election.  Meeting  with  a  fiivourable  wind,  ha 
arrived  at  Rome  in  time,  and  was  elected  consul 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all  opporition 
before  it. 

Marius  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in  B.  c, 
1U7,  at  the  !^e  of  fifty,  and  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidio,  although  the 
senate  had  previously  decreed  that  Metelhis  should 
continue  in  his  command.  TheexUllation  ofMarins 
knew  no  hounds.  Instead  of  deserting  llie  popular 
party,  as  has  been  constantly  done  by  popular 
leaders  when  they  have  once  bean  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  Marius  gloried  m  his 
humble  origin,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  in- 
sulting and  ti'smpling  upon  the  party  which  had 
foe  so  many  years  been  trying  to  put  him  down. 
Ha  told  them  that .  ha  regarded  his  election  as  a 


and  lie 


and  that  he  looked  upon  the  consulship  as  a  trophy 
of  his  conquest ;  and  he  proudly  compared  bis  own 
wounds  and  military  experience  with  their  indolent 
habits  and  ignorance  of  war.  It  was  a  great 
triumph  for  ^e  people,  and  a  great  humiliation  for 
the  aristocracy,  and  Marius  made  the  latter  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cap  which  they  had  to 
swallow.  His  whs  no  forgiving  temper,  but  a 
stem,  a  iierce,  and  ahnost  savage  one ;  and  he  well 
earned  the  reputatiAn  of  being  a  "good  hater." 
While  engaged  in  these  attacks  upon  the  nobility, 
be  ^t  the  same  time  carried  on  a  levy  of  (riiops 
with  great  activity,  and  enrolled  any  persons  who 


MARIUB. 
chose  to  offer  for  the  service,  however  poor  and 
mcEin,  instead  of  (.iking  them  from  the  five  classes 
according  to  ancient  custom.  Having  thus  col- 
lected a  larger  number  of  troops  than  had  been 
decreed,  he  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Metellus, 
not  boaring  to  see  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of 
the  glojy  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  pri- 
vately sailed  from  Africa,  and  left  F.  Rutilius,  one 
of  his  legates,  to  deliver  up  the  army  to  Marius. 
As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  army,  Marias  eon- 
tioiied  the  war  with  great  vigour  ;  but  ^e  history 
of  his  operaUons  are  related  elsewhere.    [JuGUK- 

unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  the  first 
campEugn,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  (b.  c  106)  that  Jugurtha  was  betrayed 
by  BoDchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  into  the  hands  of 
Marius,  who  sent  his  quaestor  L.  Sulla  to  receive 
him  frem  the  Mauribinian  king.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Marius  gave  to  his  futui«  enemy  and 
the  destroyer  of  his  fiunily  and  party,  the  first 
opportanity  of  distinguishing  hunself;  and  this 
very  circumstance  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal 
hatred  which  afterwards  existed  between  them,  and 
which  was  still  further  increased  by  political  causes. 
The  enemies  of  Marius  chiimed  for  Sulia  the  glory 
of  the  betrayal  of  Jugnrtha,  and  the  young  pa> 
tridan  nobleman  appropriated  the  credit  of  it  to 
himself,  by  always  wearing  a  ugnet-ring  on  which 
he  had  had  engraved  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  by 
Bocchus.  "  By  constantly  wearing  this  ring,"  lays 
Plutarch,  "Sulla  irritated  Maiius,  who  was  an 
ambitious  and  quarrelsome  man,  and  could  endure 
no  partner  in  his  glory." 

Though   the   war  against  Jugurtha  was   thus 
brought  to  a  close,  Marius  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Italy,  but  remained  neariy  two  years 
longer  in  Numidia,  during  which  1iiae  be  was  pro- 
bably   engaged    in    completely    subjugating    the 
CDiintiy,  nnd  establishing  the  Roman  power  on  a 
firmer  basis.     Meantime,  a  tor  greater  danger  than 
liome  liad  experienced  since  the  time  of  Haonihal 
was  now  threatening  the  stale.     Vast  numbers  of 
rharians,  such  as  spread  over  the  soutii  of  Europe 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  col- 
:ted  tcgethei'  on  the  northern  ude  of  the  Alps, 
d  were  ready  to  pour  down  upnn  Italy.     The 

0  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  are 
called  Cimbri  and  Teiitonea,  the  former  of  whom 

1  supposed  to  have  been  Celts,  of  the  same  race 
the  Cymri  (comp.  Arnold,  Hat.  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
61S,  im.  i  Niebuhr,  Leet^lrea  on  Romim  Hisfoiy, 
I.  i.  p.  365),  and  the  latter  Gaals  j  but  the  exact 

p:trts  of  Europe  from  which  they  came  is  quite  an- 
certam.  To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambrones,  who  are  conjectured,  though  on  some- 
jght  grounds,  to  have  been  Ligurians  (comp. 
Plut.  Mar.  1 9)  nnd  some  of  the  Swiss  tribes,  such 
the  Tigurini,  The  whole  host  is  siud  to  have 
lained  300,000  fighting  men,  besides  a  much 
larger  member  of  women  and  children  ;  and  though 
the  exact  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  such  bar- 
bariana  is  little  worthy  of  credit,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  thero  was  an  immense  and  almost  incredible 
iltitude  hanging  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The 
_  leral  alarm  at  Rome  was  stjll  further  increased 
by  the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the 
arms  of  the  republic  against  these  barbarians.  Army 
after  army  had  fallen  before  them.  They  were 
firat  heard  of  in  B.C.  113,  in  Noricum,  whence  they 
descended  into  lUycicmn,  but  probably  did  not 
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]ind  ravaged  it  in  every  direction.  The  Romans 
sent  army  after  anny  to  defend  at  least  the  eouth- 
weslem  part  of  the  country,  which  was  now  a  pro- 

B.  0.  109  the  consul,  M.  Junius  SUanus,  was  d^^ 
feated  by  the  Cimbri ;  in  B.  c  107  the  Tigurmi 
cut  in  pieces,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  army  of 
Mariua's  colle^[ue,  the  consul  L.  Casaina  LoiiginuB, 
who  lost  hia  life  in  the  battle  ;  and  shortly  aftci 
H-nrds  M.  Aurelius  ScKiinie  was  stso  defeated  and 
taken  priaoiier.  But  the  most  dreadful  loss  was 
still  to  come.  In  B.C.  lOfi  two  eonsular  iiraues, 
commanded  by  the  consul  Cn.  Mallhis  Maximus 
and  the  proconsul  Cn.  Serviliu*  Caepio,  consisting 
of  SI),OOU  men,  were  completely  annihilated  by  the 
bmbarians ;  only  two  men  are  said  to  have  escaped 
the  slaughter.     [Caepio,  No.  7.] 

These  repeated  disasters  bushed  all  party  quar- 
rels.    Every  one  at  Rome  felt  that  Marius 
only  man  capable  of  saving  the  state,  and 
accordingly  elected  consul  by  the  unaniroou 
of  all  parties,  while  he  vas  a^l  absent  in  Africa. 
He  entered  Rome  in  tiiumph  on  the  lat  of  Jam 
B.C.  104,  which  wasalsD  the  firet  day  of  his  ae 
onnsulahip,  leading  Jugurtha  in  chains  in  the  ^ 
eeaaion.     On  this  day  he  gave  a  striking  instance 

bis  tiiumphal  robes.  Meanwliile,  the  threatened 
danger  was  for  a  while  averted.  Instead  of  cross- 
ing the  Alps,  and  pouring  down  upon  Italy,  as  had 
been  expected,  the  Cimbri  marched  into  Spain, 
which  they  ravaged  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Tus  interviii  was  advantageously  employed 
by  Marius  in  training  the  neiv  troops,  and  accus- 
toming them  to  hardships  and  toil.  It  was  pro' 
bahly  during  this  time  that  he  introduced  the 
various  changes  into  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
anny,  wliich  are  usually  attributed  to  him.     Not- 

he  punished  the  least  breach  of  discipline,  he  gra- 
dually became  it  great  favourite  with  his  new 
troops,  who  learnt  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
tlieir  general,  and  were  espei^ly  delighted  with 
the  strict  impartiality  with  which  he  visited  the 
offences  of  the  officers  as  well  as  of  the  privates. 

As  the  enemy  still  continued  in  Spain,  Mariua 
was  elected  consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c. 
1 03  ;  but  since  they  did  not  make  their  appearance 
even  during  the  latter  year,  the  Romans  began  to 
recover  a  little  from  their  panic,  and  several  candi- 
dates of  diatiuction  o^red  themselves  for  the 
conaulship.  Under  these  circumstances  Maiius 
repaired  10  Rome,  where  he  gained  over  L.  Satul^ 
ninus,  the  most  popular  of  the  tribunes,  who  per- 

MflriuB  again,  who  was  accordingly  elected  for  the 
fourth  ttme(B.i:.  103),  although,  to  save  appear- 


him  i  Lbr  in  this  very  year  the  long-expected  bar- 
barians at  length  aixived.  The  Cimbri,  who  had 
returned  from  Span,  united  their  forces  with  the 
Teutones,  though  where  the  latter  people  had  been 

ceedingly  difficult  to  make  oat  clearly  tha  move- 
ments of  the  different  armies,  unce  the  records  of 
this  period  of  history  are  very  scanty  and  often 
contradictory.  It  appears,  tiowevet,  that  Marius 
first  took  up  his  position  in  a  fortified  tamp  on  the 
Rhone,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem 
Aries;  and  as  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  nearly 
blocked  up  by  mud  and  sand,  he  employed  hia 
soldiera  in  digging  a  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
lUediterranean,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  ob- 
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inarched  northwards,  and  stationed  h  __ __ 

junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  leara  (Isere).'  (Ores. 
V.  16.)  Meantime,  the  barbarians  had  divided  their 
fonsa.  The  Cimbri  quitted  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones,  and  marched  round  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the  north- 
east, crossing  the  Tyroleae  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
on  the  other  hand  marched  against  Marius,  intend- 
ing, as  it  seems,  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  Nice 
and  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  Marius,  anxious  to 
accuatora  his  soldiers  to  the  savage  and  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  barbarians,  would  not  give  them 
battle  at  fiisL  The  tatter  accordingly  resolved  to 
attack  the  Roman  camp;  hut  aa  they  were  re- 
pulsed in  this  attempt,  they  broke  up  their  en- 
campment, and  preased  on  at  once  for  Italy.  So 
great  were  their  numbera,  that  they  are  siud  to 
have  been  sii  days  in  marching  by  the  Boraan 
camp.  As  soon  ne  they  bad  advanced  a  little  way, 
Marius  also  quitted  his  station  and  followed  them  ; 
and  thus  the  armies  continued  to  march  for  a  lew 
days,  the  barbarians  in  the  front  and  Maiius  he- 
hind,  till  they  came  to  the  n^ghbourhood  of  Aquae 
Sextiae  (Ail).  Here  tbe  decisive  battle  was 
fought.  Marius  had  pitched  his  camp  in  a  spot 
which  was  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  is  said 
to  have  done  so  intentionally.  The  necessity  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  under  of  obtaining  their 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bBrharians'  camp, 
led  to  a  fierce  diirmish  between  the  two  armies  ; 
and  this  waa  followed,  after  the  hipse  of  two  « 
three  days,  by  a  general  engagement.  The  bat^e 
was  fiercely  contested  ;  but  aa  ambush  of  30OO 
soldiers,  which  Marina  had  stationed  under  the 
command  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  m  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians,  and  which  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  already  retreating  before  Marius,  decided 
tho  fortune  of  the  day.  Attacked  both  in  front 
and  rear,  and  also  dreadfully  eihausled  by  the 
eiceasive  heat  of  the  weather,  they  at  length 
broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful  ;  some  writers  speak  of  200,000  slan, 
and  80,000  taken  prisonera  {Liv.  EpiL  6S  ;  Ores. 
V,  IS) ;  others  state  the  number  of  the  slain  at 
150,000  (VeU,  Pat.  ii.  12)  ;  while  another  state- 
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collected  logcthcr,  and  which  -xaa  itilended  as  an 
offering  to  Sie  gnda,  horsemen  rode  up  to  him,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  newe  of  his  being  elected 
conaul  foi  (he  fifth  time. 

The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  had  forced  their 
wa;  into  Italy.  The  colleague  of  Marius,  Q.  Ln- 
tntins  Catuloa,  despairing  of  defending  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  had  taken  up  a  Strang  position  on  the 
AtV  ■  (Adige)  ;  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  terror 
f  h  soldi  F3  at  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  he 
w  bl  g  d  to  retreat  even  beyond  the  Po,  thus 
1    Yi  g   h    whole  of  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy 

p  9ed  t  the  mvages  of  the  bari>aT]ans,  Marius 
w  th  pon  recalled  to  Rome.  The  senate 
ft  red  h  m  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the 
T    t  hich  he  declined  while  the  Cimbri  were 

Italy       d  proceeded  to  join  Catnlus,  who  now 

mm  ded  as  procouBul,  ac.  101.  The  army. of 
Msxi  fad  also  marched  into  Italy,  and  with 
1        un  ted  forces  Marius  and  Catulus  hastened  in 

ar  h    f  the  enemy.     They  came  up  with  them 

ar  V  re  Itae  (Vercelli),  westward  of  Milan,  and 
the  dedsiie  battle  was  fought  nn  the  3Uth  of  July, 
in  a  plain  called  the  Randii  Campi,  the  eiact  posi- 
tion of  which  is  uncertain,  bnt  which  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercetlae.  The 
Cimbri  met  with  the  same  fete  as  the  Teutones  ; 
the  slnin  are  again  spoken  of  as  between  one  and 
two  hundred  thoueand  (  and  the  women,  like  those 
of  the  Teutones,  put  an  end  to  their  Uvea.  The 
Tigurini,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  took  to  Hight  and  dispersed,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  destruction  of  their 
brethren  in  arms.  The  details  of  this  battle  are 
given  elsewhere  [Catuitjs,  No.  3],  where  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  strong  reasons  foe  doubting 
the  acconnt  of  Plutarch,  which  assigns  the  glory  of 
this  victory  to  Catulos.  At  Bome,  at  all  events, 
the  whole  credit  was  given  to  Marius ;  he  was 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  state  ;  his  name  was 
coupled  with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  ban- 
quets, and  he  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Home.  He  celebrated  his  victories  by  the  most 
biTlliimt  triumph,  in  which  Catulus,  however,  was 
allowed  to  shaie. 

I'lithetto  the  career  of  Marins  had  been  a  glorious 
one,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him,  as 
Niohuhr  has  remarked,  if  he  had  died  on  the  day 
of  his  trinmph.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  full 
Of  horrors,  and  brings  out  into  prominent  relief  the 
worst  features  of  his  cliatacter.  As  tlie  tune  for 
the  conantaf  elections  approached,  Marina  was  eager 
to  obtiun  this  dignity  for  the  sixth  ^me,  and  was 
therefore  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination  and 
character,  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular  man,  and  to 
court  the  feyour  of  the  electors.  He  viTshed  to  be 
first  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  rule  the 
state  as  vrell  as  the  army.  Bat  he  did  not  possess 
the  qualities  requisite  for  a  popular  leader  at  Rome  ; 
he  had  no  power  of  oratory,  and  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  in  the  noise  and  shouts  of  the  popular 
Bssernblies.  In  order  to  secure  his  election,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
iiinus  and  Glancia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  can- 
didate fo(  the  tribunate,  and  the  latter  for  the  prae- 
torship,  and  by  their  means,  as  well  as  by  bribing 
the  tribes,  he  secured  his  election  to  the  consulship 
for  the  sixth  time.  Saturninus  and  Glauoia  also 
trfrried  their  elections  ;  and  the  former,  in  order  to 
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gain  the  tribunate,  did  not  hesitate  to  assassinate 
A.  Nonius,  because  he  was  a  rival  candidate. 
Marius  in  his  sixth  consulship  (b.c.  100)  was 
of  the  deepest  perfidy,  in  order  to 
old  enemy  Metellus.  Sataminus  had  pro. 
posed  an  agrarian  law  [SiTURNINUSj,  and  had 
added  to  it  the  clause,  that  if  the  people  passed  the 
law,  the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to  it 
within  five  days,  and  whoever  refused  to  do  so 
should  be  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  In  order  to  entrap  Metollns, 
Marius  got  up  in  his  place  in  the  senate,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  take  the  oath,  and 
Metellus  made  the  same  declaration  ;  but  when  the 
tribune  smnmoned  the  senators  to  the  rostra  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  law,  Marius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  immediately  look  the  oath,  and 
advised  the  senate  to  follow  his  example.  Metellus 

banished  from  the  city.  The  nejtl  act  of  Marins 
was  one  of  equal  treachery.  He  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  services  of  Satuminus  lo  gain  the  con- 
sulship and  min  Metellus,  and  had  supported  him 
in  all  his  violent  and  unconstitutional  proceedings ; 
but  when  he  found  that  Satuminns  had  gone  too 
Ikt,  and  bad  excited  a  storm  of  univerKl  indig- 
nation and  hatred,  Marina  deserted  bis  companion 
in  guilt ;  and  being  applied  to  by  the  senate  to 
crush  Satuminus  and  bis  crew,  he  complied  with 
the  request  Invested  by  the  senate  with  absolate 
power,  by  the  well-known  decree,  Fid^vt,  segsld 
TBS  pnbiioa  delrimeitH  rupdfvf,  he  collected  an  armed 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol,  where  Satur- 
ninus,  Glaui^a,  and  their  confederates,  had  taken 
refuge.  Marins  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied 
the  capitol  with  water,  and  obliged  the  conspirators 
to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  though  be  made 
some  efforts  to  save  their  lives,  they  were  pnt  to 
death  immediately  they  had  descended  into  the 
forum.  By  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  this 
transaction,  Marius  lost  the  favour  of  a  great  part 
of  the  people,  without  gaining  that  of  the  senate  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  time  for  the  election  of 
the  censors  came,  he  did  not  venture  to  oiler  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  but  allowed  persons  of  fer  in- 
ferior pretensions  10  gain  tills  dignity,  to  which  his 
rank  and  position  in  the  state  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  him. 

The  sixth  consulship  of  Marius  ended  in  disgrace 
and  shame.  In  the  following  year  (a.  c  99)  he 
left  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  not  witness  the 
return  of  Metellus  from  exile,  a  measure  which  ha 
had  been  unable  to  prevent,  and  aet  s^l  for  Cap- 
padocia  and  GaJatia,  under  die  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  Great  Mother. 
He  had  however  a  deeper  purpose  in  viuting  these 
countries.  Finding  that  he  was  losing  his  inflnenes 
and  popularity  while  the  repubhc  was  in  a  state  of 
peace,  he  was  anxious  to  recover  hie  lost  ground  by 
gaining  fresh  victories  in  war.  and  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Mithridates,  in  hopes  of 
rousing  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  It 
was  during  bis  absence  that  he  was  elected  augur. 

Marins  on  his  return  to  Rome  built  a  house 
near  the  forum,  that  the  people  might  not  have  to 
come  ao  for  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  ;  but  all 
his  eiforts  were  vain  to  regain  his  lost  populaHty  { 
and  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  obtaining  the 
command  of  the  war  in  Asia  were  also  frustiated  by 
the  ability  with  which  Snlla  repressed  all  disturb- 
ances in  the  East  in  B.  c.  92.    The  disappointnient 
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wbich  Maiiua  felt  at  loung  his  iDflDeiue  in  the 
slate  WHS  etill  further  exasperated  by  the  giawiag 
popularity  and  power  of  Sulla;  and  when  Bocchus 
erected  in  the  capital  gilded  Rgares,  represen^ng 
the  Bunender  of  Jugunhn  te  Sulla,  Morius  was  bo 
inflamed  with  t&ge,  that  he  lesoWed  to  pull  them 
down  by  force.  Sulla  was  making  preparations  to 
resist  bim  ;  and  both  portioa  would  probably  have 
come  10  open  violence,  had  not  the  Social  Wai 
broken  out  juat  at  that  lime  (b.  c  90),  This  war 
required  all  the  serHcefl  of  all  the  generala  tbat 
Rome  possessed,  and,  accordingly,  both  Marms  and 
Sulla  were  acUvely  employed  in  it;  But  allliouKh 
Marius  showed  great  military  abilities  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  hie  sbaia  of  the 
wai',  yet  he  was  eoneidered  to  he  OTer  cautious  and 

the  shade  by  the  superioc  energy  and  activity  of 
Sulla.  Marias  was  now  in  bis  siity-sei-enth  year: 
his  body  had  grown  stout  and  univielily,  and  he 
was  inc^able  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of  veiy 
active  seTvh»,  He  served  as  the  legate  of  the 
consul  P.  Bntilias  Lupus ;  and  after  the  latter  had 
fallen  in  battle  [Lupub,  Rutiliub],  the  chief 
command  of  ^e  northern  scene  of  the  war  devolved 
upon  Marius.  He  defeated  the  Marsi  in  two 
successive  battles,  after  which  be  gave  up  the  com- 
mand, and  returned  tc  Rome,  on  the  gromid  that 
his  weakness  rendered  him  unable  to  endure  the 
toils  of  the  campaign.  His  services,  however,  had 
been  most  important,  foe  he  had  defeated  the  most 
warlike  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  allies. 
An  anecdote  preserved  by  Plutarch  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Marias  in  this  campaign  is  chaiaeteriatic 
of  the  veteran  general.  Marius  liad  strongly  in- 
trenched himself  in  a  fbrtiHed  camp,  and  neither 
the  stratagems  nor  the  taunts  of  the  enemy  could 
entice  him  fmm  his  favourable  position.  At  length 
Pompaedius  Silo,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi,  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  out  by  appealing  to  bis  military 
pride.  "  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Marius,  come 
down  and  fight ;  "  to  which  the  veteran  replied, 
"  Nay,  do  you,  if  you  aie  a  great  general,  compel 
me  lo  light  against  my  will" 

In  B.  c  S8  the  ambition  of  Marius  at  length  in- 
volved JRorae  in  a  civil  war,  which  was  attended 
with  the  most  frightful  horrore.  Insatiably  fond 
of  power  and  distinction,  Marius  was  anxious  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates; 
and  as  be  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  enduring 
the  ^tigues  of  a  campaign,  be  actually  went  daily 
to  the  Campus  Martius,  to  go  through  the  usual 
eseroises  with  the  young  men.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly sight  lo  see  the  old  man  so  lost  to  all  tcne 
dignity  and  greatness  j  and  ^e,  wiser  part,  says 
Plutarch, "  lamented  to  witness  his  greediness  after 
gain  and  distinction  ;  and  they  pitied  a  man,  who, 
having  risen  ftom  poverty  lo  enormous  wealth,  and 
to  the  highest  station  from  a  low  degree,  knew  not 
when  to  put  bounds  lo  his  good  fortune,  and  was 
not  satisfied  with  being  an  object  of  admiration, 
and  quietly  enjoying  what  be  hadi  but  as  if  be  was 
in  want  of  every  thing,  after  his  triumphs  and  his 
honours  was  setting  out  to  Cappadocui  and  the 
KuJtine  to  oppose  himself  in  bis  old  age  to  Arche- 
lauE  and  Neoptolemus,  the  satraps  of  Mithridatss." 
But  all  hie  effi)rts  were  in  vain  :  his  great  enemy 
Sulla  obtained  the  consulship  (b.c  88),  and  the 
senate  gave  him  the  command  of  the  war  against 
Mithridales.  Thereupon  Marius  resolved  to  make 
B  desperate  attempt  to  deprive  liis  rival  of  this  op- 
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He  got  tbe  tribune,  P.  Sulpbii 
forward  a  law  for  dietiibutiug  the  luunui  auies, 
who  had  just  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  among 
all  tke  tribes  ;  and  as  they  greatly  exceeded 
the  old  dtizens  in  nnmber,  they  would  of  course 
be  able  to  carry  whatever  they  pleased  in  tbe  co. 
mitia.  If  tiiis  law  were  passed,  they  would  of 
course,  out  of  gratitude  to  Marius,  annul  the  ro- 
Bolution  of  tile  senate,  and  give  the  command  of 
tie  Mithridatic  war  to  their  benefactor.  This  law 
met  with  the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the 
old  citizens ;  and  the  consuls,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  cairied,  declared  a  justitium,  during  which 
no  business  could  be  legally  transacted.  But  Ma- 
rius and  Sulpicius  were  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  tbe  last  extremities  sooner  than  lose  their  point. 
They  entered  the  forum  with  an  armed  fbr^  and 
called  upon  the  consuls  to  withdraw  the  justitium : 
in  the  tumult  which  followed  the  young  son  of 
Pompeius,  tlie  colleague  of  Sulla,  was  murdered, 
and  Sulla  himself  only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  In 
the  house  of  Marius,  which  was  dose  to  the  forum.  - 
To  saie  their  lives  the  consuls  wera  obliged  to 
withdraw  tbe  justitium  r  the  law  of  Sulpicius  was 
carried  ;  ajid  the  trihea,  in  which  the  new  d^aens 
DOW  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius  to  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 

Marius  had  now  gained  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition  i  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
power  which  had  been  violentiy  obtained  should 
be  peacefully  surrendered.  The  army  destined  for 
the  Mithridatic  war  was  stationed  at  Nola,  and 
thither  Marius  sent  two  military  tribunes,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  and  bring  them  to  him. 
But  Sulla,  who  had  previously  joined  the  army, 
encouraged  the  soldlera  to  disobey  the  orders :  they 
murdered  the  tribunes  whom  Marius  had  sent ; 
and  when  Sulla  dedared  bis  intention  of  marahii^ 
to  the  city,  and  of  putting  down  force  by  force, 
they  readily  responded  to  his  call.  Marius  had  not 
expected  this  daring  step,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  it.  Sulla  was  marching  at  the  bead  of  six 
legions  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  troops  to  oppose 
tiie  latter,  Marius  attempted  lo  raise  a  force  by  the 
abominable  expedient  of  ottering  freedom  lo  all 
slaves  who  woidd  join  him.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Sulla  entered  the  dty  without  mush  difficulty,  and 
Marius,  with  his  son  and  a  few  companions,  were 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Sulla  used  his  victory 
with  comparative  moderation.  Marius,  Snlpicins, 
and  a  few  others,  were  declared  enemies  of  ^le 
state,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  their  property  w:is 
conliBoated,Bndaprice  set  upon  their  heads  j  but  no 
attempt  was  made  against  the  lives  of  any  others. 
Matins  and  bis  son  left  Rome  Ir^tlier,  but  afier- 
wards  separated,  and  the  latter  escaped  in  safety  to 
Africa.  Marius  with  his  stepson  Qranius  em- 
barked on  board  ship  at  Oatia,  and  thence  sailed 
southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  enduring  the  greatest  haid- 
ships.  At  Circeii  Marius  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  land,  on  account  of  the  violence  ef 
the  wind  and  the  want  of  provisions  ;  bnt  they 
could  obtain  nothing  to  est,  and  alier  wandering 
about  for  a  long  time,  they  learnt  from  some  pea- 
sants that  a  number  of  horsemen  had  been  in  search 
of  them,  and  they  aceordingly  turned  aside  from 
the  road,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  deep  wood  in 
great  suffering  and  want.  But  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  old  man  did  not  Isil  him ;  and  ha 
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coii>o]ed  himself  and  encouraged  his  c 


young  onn  had  fallen  into  his  lap,  and  that  the 
eoothsayere  }iad  informed  hia  parents  that  the  pro- 
digy intimatfld  that  he  ahould  obtain  the  aaprome 
commiuid  and  m^istcaey  eeren  tinies.  Marius 
and  his  frienda  wandei^i  on  to 
when  they  were  within  Iwo  mill 
thsy  Ban  a  party  ot  horeemen  gallaplng  towards 
them*  In  great  haate  they  hnrried  down  te  the 
aea,  and  swam  off  to  two  merchant  vessels,  which 
received  tliem  onboard.  The  horsemen  bade  the 
sailoTS  hring  the  ship  to  land,  or  throw  Manns 
overboard  ;  but  moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  old  man,  they  rafused  to  comply  with  ^e 
reqneat.  As  soon,  however,  at  the  horsemen  }iad 
ridden  off,  the  Emlors,  fearing  to  keep.  Marina, 
and  yet  not  choosing  10  betray  him,  landed  him  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Liria,  and  immediately 
sailed  away.  Marina  was  now  quite  alone  amid 
the  Bwampa  and  marshes  through  which  the  Liris 
flows,  and  with  difficulty  waded  throngh  them  to 
the  hut  or  an  old  man,  who  concealed  him  in  a  bole 
neap  the  river,  and  covered  him  with  reeds.  But 
hearing  shortly  afterwards  the  noise  of  his  pursuers 
in  the  hnt  of  the  old  man,  he  crept  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  stript  off  hia  clothes,  and  threw  him- 
aelf  into  the  thick  and  muddy  water  of  the  marsh. 
Here  he  was  discovered,  dragged  out  of  the  water, 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  vrith  a  rope  round  his 
neck  waa  delivered  up  to  the  anthoritjes  of  Mln- 
.    They  placed  hhn  for  security  in  the  bona 


of  a 


a  Fannia, 


3  then 


personal 

deliberated  whether  they  should  comply  with  the 
■  ■  n  that  had  been  sent  from  liome 


to  death  as 


as  they  found  him.  After  soma  consultntion  they 
resolved  to  obey  it,  but  at  first  tbey  could  find  no 
one  to  carry  it  into  execution.  At  length  a  Gallic  or 
Cimbrian  horse-soldier  undertook  the  horrible  duty, 
and  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  entered  the 
apartment  where  Marius  was  confined.  The  part 
of  the  room  in  which  Marine  lay  was  in  the  shade; 
and  to  the  ^ghtened  barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marine 
seemed  to  dart  ont  lire,  and  from  the  darkneaa  a 
~  )  shouted  nut,  "  Man,  dost  thon  dare 


urder  C.  MariusP"     The 


word,  and  ruahed  oi 


of  the 


ately  threw  d( 

house,  exclaiming,  "  I  cannot  kill  C.  Mi 
Straightway  there  waa  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae.  They  repented  of 
their  nngratebl  conduct  towards  a  man  who  had 
saved  Rome  and  Italy  ;  they  got  ready  a  ship  for 
bis  departure,  provided  him  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary (or  the  voyage,  and  with  prayers  and  wishes 
for  his  safety  conducted  him  to  the  sea,  and  placed 
him  on  board.  From  Mintumae  the  wind  tarried 
him  to  tho  island  of  Aenaria  (now  lacbia),  where 
he  ibund  Oranius  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  j  and 
front  thence  he  set  huI  for  Africa,  which  he  reached 
in  safely,  after  narrowly  escaping  death  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  obliged  to  land  to  take  in 
water.  At  Carthage  Marius  hmded  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  pnt  his  toot  on  shore  before  tho  Bomiui 
governor  Seililius  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country,  or  else  he  would  carry  into  execution 
the  decree  of  the  senato,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy 
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of  the  Roman  people.  This  last  blow  almost  Un- 
manned Marius;  grief  and  indignation  for  a  time 
deprived  him  of  utterance  ;  and  at  last  his  only 
reply  was,  "Tell  the  praetor  that  you  have  C. 
Marina  a  fugitive  sitting  on  the  ruina  of  Carthage.^* 
Meanwhile,  the  younger  Marius,  who  had  been  to 
Numidia  to  implore  the  assiatance  of  Hiempsd, 
had  been  detained  by  the  Numidian  king,  but  had 
escaped  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  concubines 
of  Hiempsal,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and 
joined  his  father  just  at  this  time.  They  forthwith 
got  on  board  a  small  lishi^-boat,  and  crossed  over 
to  the  island  of  Cerdna,  as  some  Numidian  horse- 
men were  riding  up  to  apprehend  them. 

During  this  time  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at 
Rome,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of 
Marius  to  Italy.  The  cnneuls  for  the  year  B.  c 
I  Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  ot 
whom  the  former  belonged  to  the  aristociaticBl  and 
the  latter  to  the  Marian  parly.  Snlla,  however, 
had  made  Cmna  swear  that  he  vmuld  not  attempt 
ly  altemtion  in  the  Btate  ;  bat  as  soon  as 
the  former  had  left  Italy  to  prosecute  the  war 
-— "Bt  Mithridates,  Cinna,  paying  no  regard  to 
iths  he  had  taken,  brought  forward  again  the 
law  of  Sulpicius  for  incorporating  the  new  Italian 
sitiiene  among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  The  two 
insula  had  recourse  to  arms,  Octavius  to  oppose 
ind  Cinna  W  carry  the  law.  A  dreadful  conflict 
book  place  in  the  forum  ;  the  party  of  Octavius 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Cinna  was  driven  out  of 
the  city  with  great  slaughter.  The  senate  forth- 
with passed  a  decree,  declaring  that  Cinna  had 
forfeited  his  citizenship  and  consulship,  and  ap- 
pointing L.  Cornelius  Merula  conanl  in  his  stead. 
But  Cinna  would  not  relinquish  his  power  without 
another  struggle  ;  and  by  me^s  of  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army.  As  soon  as  Marius 
heard  of  these  changes  he  set  sail  from  Africa,  landed 
at  Telarao  in  Etcuria,  and  proclaiming  freedom  to 
the  slaves  began  to  collect  a  large  force.     He  sent 

Cinna,  ollering  to  obey  him  as  consul.  Cinna 
accepted  his  propoaal,  and  named  Siafiua  pro- 
consul, but  Marius  would  not  accept  the  titie  nor 
the  insignia  of  office,  observing  that  such  marks  of 
IT  were  not  suited  to  his  condition  and  for- 

dured  had  exasperated  his  proud  and  haughty 
irit  almost  to  madness,  and  nothing  but  the  blood 

1  man  proceeded  slowly  to  join  Sulhi,  inspiring 

ingled  respect  and  horror,  as  he  went  along :  he 

IS  clad  in  a  mean  and  humble  dress,  and  his  hair 

and  beard  had  not  been  cat  from  the  day  he  had 

of  Rome.     After  joining  Cinna, 


Mari 


e  thew 


r.     He  first  captured  the  corn  ships,  and  thus 
off  Rome  from  its  usual  supply  of  food.     He 
t  took  Ostia,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
it,  and  moving  down  the  Tiber,  encamped  on 
the  Janiculus.     Famine  began  to  rage  in  the  city, 
and  the  senate  waa  obliged  to  yield.     They  sent 
deputation  to  Cinna  and  Marius,  inviting  them 
ito  the  dty,  but  entreating  tbem  to  spare  the 
itizens.     Cinna  received  the  deputies  sitting  in 
is  chair  of  office,  and  gave  them  a  kind  answer: 
Marius  stood  by  the  consul's  chair  without  speak- 
-__  i...  I!,  i^jg  gpoitj  louder  than  words.     After 
i  was  over,  they  marched  to  the  city : 
Cinna  entered  it  with  his  guards ;  but  when  Marius 
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canie  to  the  gates  he  afleeteJ  to  haTe  acrnples,  ajid 
observed  ivith  contempt,  that  it  waa  illegal  fui'  him 
aa  an  exile  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  if  they 
wished  for  hia  preseniw,  they  must  suihinon  tlia 
caitiitin  and  repeal  iha  law  which  banished  him. 
The  eoniilia  were  accordingly  aninmoned  ;  hut  be- 
fore three  OF  four  ti^boa  had  Toted,  Marina  heoame 
tired  of  the  &rce,  threw  off  (he  maak,  and  entered 
the  city,  suiTounded  hy  his  body-gUBid,  which  he 
had  Ibrmed  flut  of  the  slaves  who  had  flocked  to 
him.  The  most  frightihl  scenes  followed.  Hia 
guards  stahbed  every  one  whom  he  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Itoman  aristocmcy.  Every  one  wham  Marlus 
hated  or  feared  was  hunted  out  and  put  to  death  ] 
and  no  consideration  either  of  ranh,  talent,  or 
former  friendship  induced  him  to  spare  the  vietitns 
of  hia  vengeance.  The  great  orator  M.  Antoniua 
fell  by  the  hands  of  hie  assassins  ;  and  hia  former 
colleapie  Q.  Catulua,  who  had  triumphed  with  him 
orer  the  Cimbri,  was  obliged  to  pat  an  end  to  hia 
own  life.  Cinna  was  soon  tired  of  the  butthery  ; 
but  the  appetite  of  Marina  aeemed  only  whetted 
by  the  slanghter,  and  daily  required  fresh  victims 
foe  ita  gratification.  Without  going  through  the 
form  of  an  election,  Mariua  and  Cinna  named 
themselves  conaula  for  the  following  j-ear  (b.c.  86), 
and  thua  waa  fulfilled  the  prediction  that  Marius 
should  be  seven  times  consul.  But  he  did  nijt  long 
enjoy  the  honour:  he  was  now  in  his  seventy-first 
year  ;  his  body  waa  quite  worn  out  by  the  fatigues 
and  sufferings  he  hod  recently  undergone ;  and  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  his  consulship  he  died  of  an 
atU-^cl:  of  pleurisy,  after  seven  days'  illness.  Ac- 
cording to  Platacch,  his  last  illneaa  was  brought  on 
by  dread  of  Sulla's  return,  and  he  is  a^d  to  have 
been  troubled  with  terrific  dreams  ;  bat  these  state- 
ments are  prohably  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Sulla,  and  should  be  received  with  great  caudon. 
The  ashes  of  Marius  were  subsequently  thrown 
into  the  Anio  by  command  of  Sulia.  (Pint.  Li/e 
of  Marissi  the  paas^[es  of  Cicero  in  Orelli's 
Onotmsliceni  TalHaB.  vol  ii.  pp.  384—386  ;  Sail, 
Juff,  46,  63—66,  73—1 14  ;  Appian,  S.  C.  i.  S9— 
31,  40 — 16,  55— 7i;  Uv.  Epii.  66— BO  i  VelL 
Pat.  ii  9, 12-23;  Flor.  iii  1,3,  16,3) ;  Ores.  v. 
19.)  All  the  ancient  authorities  are  collected  by 
F.  Weiland,  G.  Mani  VII.  Cos.  Vit.,  in  the  Pro- 
gramnifl  of  the  Cbllfge  Royal  F^ranfats,  " 


inform! 
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(}.  Long  in  the  notes  to  hia  translation  of  Plstnrch's 
Life  of  Marius,  London,  IZii. 

3.  C.  M^Riug,  the  son  of  the  great  Marine,  was 
only  an  adopted  son.  (Liv.  Ejxt.  86  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii,  36.)  Appian  in  one  paasa^  {B.C.  i.  87)  calls 
him  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  though  he  had 
previously  spoken  of  him  as  his  son  {B.  C.  i,  62). 
He  was  bom  in  B,  c.  lOfl ;  and  the  particulars  of 
hie  life  down  to  the  time  of  his  father's  death  are 
related  in  the  preceding  article.  During  the  three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Mariua  Sulla  was 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  agiunst 
Mithridatea,  and  Italy  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marian  parly.  The  young  Mariua  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  waa  equally  dis- 
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appears  to  have  passed  the  winter  in  Campania. 
Marius  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
to  oppose  him  ;  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fijughl 
near  Sacriportus  (the  position  of  which  'a  quite  un- 
cert^n).  Mariua  was  entinly  defeated,  and  threw 
himaelf  into  the  strongly- fortified  town  of  Prae- 
neate,  where  he  had  de}>osited  the  treasures  of  tho 
Capitoline  temple  (Plm.  H.N.  miii.  I.  a.  fi> :  Sulla 
left  Lucretius  Opella  to  prosecute  the  siege  while 
he  hastened  on  to  Home.  But  Marius,  resolving 
tha(  hia  enemiea  should  not  escape,  sent  orders  to 
L.  Junius  Brutus  Snmasippus,  who  was  than 
praetor  at  Rome,  to  summon-  the  senate  under  some 
preteit,  and  put  to  death  Mudus  Scaevola,  the 
pontifei  marimua,  and  majiy  others.  [Bbetus,  No. 
19.]  Various  eS'arls  were  made  to  relieve  Praeneate, 
but  they  all  foiled  ;  and  after  Sulla's  great  vicloiy 
at  the  Colline  gale  of  Rome,  in  which  Pontius 
Telesinua  was  defeated  and  sl«n,  Marius  despaired 
of  holding  out  any  longer,  and,  in  company  with 
the  brother  of  Telesinua,  attempted  to  escape  by  a 
Bublenaneoua  passage,  which  led  from  the  town  into 
the  open  country  ;  but  finding  that  their  Hight  ivas 
discovered,  they  put  an  end  to  one  another'a  lives. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Marius  killed  himself 
or  was  killed  by  his  alave  at  his  own  request. 
Marius  perished  in  the  year  of  hia  consulship. 
His  head  was  cut  off  aiid  carried  to  Sulla,  who 

that  he  ought,  to  have  worked  at  the  oar  before 
steering  tho  vessel.  It  was  aller  the  death  of  the 
yonnger  Matins  that  Sulla  first  assumed  the  enr- 

Appian,  B.  O.  i.  87—94 ;  Liv.  .^pi(.  86 — 88  j 
Veil.  Pat  it  26,  27  ,■  Fbc.  iii.  21 ;  Ores.  v.  20  ; 
Val.  Mfti,  vi.  8.  §  2,) 

3.  C,  or  M,  Maaics,  whom  Appian  calls  the 
other  ((Ttfwi)  C.  Mariua,  was  a  relation  of  the 
great  Marius,  and  fled  to  Cinna,  when  the  latter 
was  driven  out  of  Home  by  his  coUeague  Octaviita, 
B.C87.  {Appian,  B.C.  J,  65,)  As  Appian  calls 
thb  C.  Marias  a  senator,  he  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  M  Manua  who  settled  some  of  the  Celtiberi 
enda,  because  (hey  had 
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Manus  was  p 
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4  The  False  Manua,  whose  cal  name  was 
Amatiua,  pretended  to  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  tile 
great  Manue.    lAMiriu'  ] 

5.  M.  Marzos,  of  Sidicinnm,  of  whom  A. 
Gellius  (i.  3)  rotates  a  striking  tale,  which  shows 
the  grass  indignity  with  which  the  Roman  magis- 
trates sometimes  treated  the  most  distinguished 
men  among  the  allies.  This  Mariua,  who  is  called 
by  Gellius  suae  nmlatis  KOiiliiainma  himo,  was  a 
contomporaiy  of  C.  Gracchus.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  may  have  been  (he  fiither  or  n 
near  connection  of  Marius  Egnatius,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  allies  in  the  Social  war. 
[Egnatius,  No.  2.] 

6.  M.  Marius,  a  friend  of  Cicere,  whose 
estate  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  CiceroX 
and  with  whom  he  waa  closely  united  by  aimihtrity 
of  political  opinions  and  inteilectu^  tastes  and 
habits.  Although  Marius  constantly  suflered  from 
ill  health,  he  was  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, full  of  wit  and  merrinient ;  and  accord- 
ingly, Cicero's  lour  letters  to  him,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  (_ad  Fam.  vii.  1 — 4),  are  written  ins 
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sportive  tone,  Tha  estate  of  Marine  was  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  not  &r  from  the  Pom- 
peianuni  oF  Cicero.  Almost  all  that  we  know 
ahont  this  itxriaa  is  contained  in  the  foui  letters 
of  Cicero  already  cefeired  to.  He  iaalsomentioned 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  brDIhur  Quintns.  (Ad  Q. 
Ft.  iL  10.) 

7.  L.  Mariue,  L.  f.,  wbb  one  of  those  who  auh- 
sctihed  the  accusation  of  Triariiis  i^inst  Scanrus, 
in  a  c  £4  (Aecon.  m  Cfe.  Saiar.  p.  19,  ed.  Oreffi). 
He  is  pTohahly  the  saaa  aa  the  Madaa  who  was 
quaesloi'  in  B.  c.  SO,  and  succeeded  C.  Sallnstius  in 
Uie  government  of  the  prorinoe  of  Sjria.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

8.  L.  Mabidb,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  with 
Cato  UUcensis,  B.  c  62,  and  in  conjunction  with 
him,  brought  forward  a  iaw  De  Trmmphia  (Val. 
Mai.ii.  8.  §1). 

9.  it.  Martus,  whom  Cicero  calls  liomo  diaetijis 
ei  tuAilii,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Valentini  before 
C.  Vecres.     (Cic.  Terr.  v.  16.) 

10.  Skx.  Marjus,    h    legale  of  Dolabella 
Syria,  in  B.  c.  43,     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  lii.  !S.) 

11.  T.  Mabius,  of  Urbinum,  had  risen  (iara 
the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  honours  and  riches, 
by  the  tarour  of  the  emperof  Augastus.  A  talo 
is  told  ot  liim  by  Valerius  Manraus  {vii,  B,  §  6), 

13.  Sbx.  Mariub,  a  man  of  immense  wealth, 
who  possessed  gold  mines  in  Spain,  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  called  by  Tacitus 
ffapanianan  lAHsjuBW.  After  eacnping-  an  accDsa- 
tioa  in  A.  D.  25,  vfhicb  Caipumiua  Snivianus  wished 
to  bring  against  him,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
in  A.  D.  33,  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
on  the  pretext  of  his  having  committed  incest  with 
his  daughter,  but  in  reality  because  the  emperor 
coveted  his  riches  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  36,  vi.  19), 
Dion  Casdua,  who  aays  that  Marina  was  a  friend 
of  Tiberiua,  and  that  he  waa  indebted  to  the  em- 
perer  for  his  wealtli,  gives  a  dilferent  reason  for  the 
condemnation  of  Marius  ;  he  relatea  that  the 
charge  of  incest  was  brought  against  Marius,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  dangliter  from  the 
lust  of  his  imperW  master.  (Dion  Caas.  Iviii.  22.) 
MA'RIUS  A'LFIUS,  the  medis  tuticus,  or 
supreme  magisttate  oE  the  Campanians,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Roman  consnl, 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  RC.  216.  (Liv.  liiii. 
85.) 

MA'BIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  enmneratad  by  Trebelliue  PclUo  [see  Au- 
BKoma],  was  the  fourth  ot  the  asurpera  who  in 
succession  mled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of  Gallienua. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Augustan  his- 
torians and  Victoi',he  was  a  blacksmith,  remarkable 
only  for  his  extraordinary  muBcalar  strength,  and 
deserving  to  be  remembered  in  history  merely  on 
account  of  the  unparalleled  shortness  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  for  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  days. 
Altiiough  the  authoriUesdted  above,  together  with 
Entropiua,  agree  in  limiting  the  duration  of  his 
power  to  this  apace,  it  is  a  singular  &ct  that  a  con- 
Mderable  number  of  coins,  in  each  of  the  three 
metals,  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections,  which 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  imve  been  engiaved, 
struck,  and  issued  within  such  aperiod,  and  Eckhe! 
has  acutely  pointed  out  an  inconsistency  in  Victor, 
who,  in  the  life  of  Diooletian,  speaks  ot  Marius  as 
having  been  one  of  those  who,  when  suddenly 
elevated,  became  "  superbia  atque  ambitione  im- 
'modicos,"  feelings  and  passions  which  could  scarcely 
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be  developed  within  the  apace  of  forty-eight  hours. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  7V^.  T^thsb.  vii. ;  Victor,  de  Coes. 
xixiil  39  i  Entrap,  ii,  7.) 

It  appears  from  coins  that  tlie  fnll  name  of  this 
usurper  was  G.  M.  AuTelias  Marha ;  but  on  somo 
coins,  as  on  the  one  nimejted,  he  is  called  amply 
C.  Marius.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  454.)     [W.  B,] 


MA'RIUS  BLO'SIUS.    [Blosiub,  No,  1.] 
MA'RICJS  CALVE'NTIUa.    [Caivbntiips.] 
MA'RIUS  CELSUS.    ICelsdb.] 
MA'RIUS  EGNATIUS.  [EoNAiros,  No.  3.] 
MATimS  MATU'RUS.     [MAiuaus.] 
MA'RIUS  MA'XIMUS.     [Maximus.] 
MA'RIUS  MERCA'TOR,     [MBttciTOE.] 
MA'RIUS  PLOTIUS.    [Plotius.] 
MA'RIUS  PRISCUS.    [Pbiscds.] 
MA'RIUS  SECUNDUS.     [Sbcukdus.] 
MA'RIUS  SE-ROIUS.    [Sbbqids.] 
MA'RIUS  STATI'LIUS.    [Statilius.] 
MA'RIUS  VlCTORI'NUS.    [VrCTORiRus.] 
MARMARINUS  (Mctp^pms),  I  e.  the  god 
of  marble,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  who  had  a  sanc- 
tuary in  the  marble  quarries  at  Cai-jstns.     (Strab. 
I.  p.  446  i  EuBtatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.)      [L.  S,] 

MARMAX  mijiM),  one  of  the  auitors  of 
Hippodameia,  who  was  slain  by  Oenomaus,  and 
was  buried  with  his  two  horses,  Parthenia  and 
Sripha.     (Fam.  vi.  21  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

MARO,  JOANNES.  [Joannes,  No.  BS.] 
MARO,  VIRGI'LIUa  rVmeiLius.] 
MAROBO'DUUS,  Marbod,  afterwards  king  of 
the  Marcomanni,  or  men  of  the  Mark  (maerc)  or 
border,  or,  aixording  to  another  etymology,  the 
Marsh  land,  was  by  birth  a  Suevian.  He  was 
bom  about  B.  c  1 8,  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  his  tribe, 
and  was  sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hoslagea 
to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Augus- 
tus, and  received  a  liberal  edncation.  Mambodnua 
seems  early  to  have  discerned  the  relative  positiou 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  Romans.  The  Germans 
were  brave,  numerous  and  enterprising,  but  wesJc- 
ened  by  internal  feuds,  and  impatient  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  Before  they  could  effectually 
resist  or  assail  the  Roman  empire  they  needed  the 
restraints  of  laivs  and  of  (iKed  property  in  land. 
At  what  time  Matoboauus  returned  to  his  own 
country  is  uncertain,  but  prohablj  soon  after  ho 
attained  manhood,  since  he  died  at  the  age  of  £3, 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
eiiie,  and  his  kingdom,  when  it  awakened  tho 
jealousy  of  Rome,  was  the  work  ot  long  and  sys- 
tematic preparatiom  Crossing  the  Erzgebirge  at 
the  head  of  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Suevians, 
Maroboduus  expelled,  or  more  probably  subdued, 
the  Boians,  a  Celtic  nice,  who  inhabited  Bohemia 
and  part  of  Bavaria.  The  kingdom  which  Maro- 
boduus estahliahed  amid  the  woods  and  morasses 
hf  central  Qermany  extended,  through  immediate 
nvasion  or  gmdual  encroachments,  along  the  north 
jank  of  tha  Danube,  from  Begensbecg  nearly  to 
he  borders  of  Hungary,  and  stretched  fer  into  the 
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Its  southern  fronliet  was  not  mora  than 
a  from  Italy  itsalf,  and  the  halF-eubdued 
provinces  of  Pantionia  and  Noritum  might  either 
become  useful  alliee,  or  s.t  least  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Caesars  from  the  peaceful  growth  or  the 
iiostile  preparation!  of  the  Marcomannic  stale.  Its 
capilal  vaa  Boviasmum,  and  Maioboduus  maJn- 
t-iiiied  his  regal  dignity  bj  a  regular  foree  of 
70,000  fool  and  4000  horse,  armed  and  disciplined 
uTter  the  lUtnan  manner,  and  while  he  provided 
for  independence  or  agression  he  cartfniiy  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace.  The  Romans  believed, 
oc  affected  to  believe,  that  Maioboduus  chose  this 
iTiinote  seat  of  empire  from  dread  of  their  arms. 
But  piilicy  rather  than  fear  probably  directed  his 
choice,  for  if  Rome  was  to  be  Bsaulrf,  leisure  and 
security  for  many  years  were  needful  to  prepare 
the  Qenuans  lor  the  assault.  In  A.  D,  7,  however, 
hia  deagns,  or  the  strength  of  the  Marcomannic 
kingdom  aroDsed  the  jealousy  of  Angugtus.  The 
ejiietence  of  a  free  and  pnnuful  state  was  a  dan- 
gerous spectacle  for  the  subjects  of  Rome  j  the 
disunion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  security  of 
the  ompin ;  and  even  if  Maroboduus  was  not  per- 
sonally hostile,  he  was  forming  a  centre  of  union 
and  a  model  of  polity  for  the  Qernianic  race. 
MarobodunB  had  also  touched  the  pride  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  Rnme.  He  gave  refuge  to  its  dis- 
conlen led  subjects ;  his  anibisBadon  did  not  always 
address  Augustus  as  a  superior,  ond  if  their  lan- 
guage was  respectful,  their  demands  were  fi^ 
q^uenlly  airogajit.     The  operations  sgoinst  Maro- 
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St  the  German  tribes.  Tiberius 
OBs  the  Danube  at  Camuntum, 
neat  the  modem  Presburg,  the  eastern  oitremity 
of  the  M^rconiannic  kingdom  ;  Senlius  Satuminus 
was  to  lead  his  forces  across  the  county  of  the 
Chatti,  and,  cutting  his  way  through  the  Hcrcy- 
nian  foreat,  to  join  Tiberius  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  both  were  to  make  a  combined 
attack  within  a  few  leagues  from  the  Marcomannic 
capital  Boviasmum.  A  general  revolt  of  the  Gis- 
Uanubian  provinces  rescued  Maroboduus,  and 
Tibedufi  had  the  address  or  the  good  fortune  to 
persuade  him  fo  remmu  neutral  during  the  Pan- 
uoniEin  and  Dalmatic  war.  Maroboduus  did  not 
avail  hinieeir  of  the  distress  of  Rome  after  the  dis- 
Bsler  of  Quintilins  Varus,  A.  D.  9,  and  marked  his 
friendship  for  Angustus  on  that  occasion  by  re- 
deeming from  his  murderers  the  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate general  and  sending  it  for  sepulture  to 
Rome.  Eight  years  later  (a.  d.  17)  the  disunion 
which  so  long  paralysed  the  Teutonic  races  in  their 
struggle  with  Rome  effected  the  ruin  of  the  Mar- 
comannic kingdom.  The  policy  of  Maroboduus, 
ill- understood  by  his  countrymen,  appeared  to 
them,  or  may  have  really  degenerated  into  des- 
potism. The  Clicruscans  under  Armlnius  [Arui- 
Nius]  prepared  to  attack;  the  Semnones  and  Loiigo- 
bards,  Suevian  clans,  revolted  from  him.  The 
jealousy  between  Arminius  and  his  uncle  Inguio- 
inerus  [iNouiouBiirB],  who  embraced  the  Marco- 
mannic alliance,  delayed  but  could  not  avert  the 
storm,  and  Maroboduus,  defeated  in  action,  sought 
the  aid  of  Rome.  In  A.  D.  1 9  he  had  again  become 
formidable,  and  Drusus  prepared  to  invade  him, 
when  Catualda  [Catuaida],  a  chief  of  the 
Gothones,  whom  Maroboduus  had  drivsn  into 
exile,  led  a  detachment  through  the  Bohemian 
passes  into  the  heart  of  Maroboduus's  kingdom. 
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As  his  last  resource  the  Marcomannic  king  became 
a  suppliant, .although  a  lofty  and  royal  one  in  his 
tone,  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  assured  him  of 
shelter,  so  long  as  he  needed  it,  in  Italy,  and  of  a 
free  return  beyond  the  Alps  when  refuge  was  no 
longer  needful  Maroboduus  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  eighteen  years,  at  Ravenna.  His  name 
was  sometimes  ompfoyed  to  keep  the  Suevians  in 
awe,  but  Tiberius  warily  guarded  a  captive  whom, 
before  the  senate,  he  compared  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Antiochus.  By  his  inactivity  during  the  Pannc- 
nian  war,  a.  d.  7—9,  Maroboduus  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  rising  Germany  against  Rome, 
and  his  resignation  to  an  obscure  and  protntcted 
life  in  exile  lost  him  the  esteem  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  died  at  the  age  of  S3  years,  A.  o.  Sn. 
(Slrab.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Tat  Ass.  ii.  ii,  45,  iS,  62,  63; 
Veil.  Pat,  iL  JOB  ;  Suet.  754.  37.)     [W.  B.  D.j 

MARON  (Miipaii').  1.  Asonof  Evanthes(same 
also  call  him  a  son  of  Oenopion,  Seilcnns,  or  of 
Bacchus,  and  a  pupii  of  Seilenus,  Nonn.  iJionjs. 
xiv.  99  ;  Eurip.  Q/elrp.  141,  &c.),  and  grandson  of 
Dionysus  and  ArMne,  was  a  priest  of  Apollo  at 
Maroneia  in  Thrnce,  where  he  himself  had  a  sanc- 
tuary. He  was  the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionysus. 
{Horn.  oa.  U.  197,  &c. ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp. 
1616,1623)  Philostr. /fei'.  ii.  8 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  33 ; 
Died.  i.  18.) 

3.  A  son  of  OriiphantuB,  and  brother  of  Al- 
phelus,  a  Sparlan  hero,  who  had  fellen  at  Thei^ 
mopylae,  and  was  afterwards  honoured  with  a 
heroum  at  Sparta.  (Herod,  vii.  227  g  Paus.  iii. 
IS.  §7.)  IL-S.] 

MARPESSA  {Ulifn^ca),  a  dai^htor  of  E  venii  s 
and  Aidppe.  (Horn.  IL  in.  5fi7 ;  Plut  ParaU. 
mm.  40 ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  g  8  i  oomp  loAS  and 
EVENUB.)  [L,  S-] 

MARS,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war, 
although  there  are  a  variety  of  indiottions  that  the 
Italian  Mars  was  originally  a  divinity  of  a  very 
different  nature.     In  the  hrst  place  Mars  bore  the 

him  for  the  prosperity  of  the  fields  and  flocks ;  and 
in  the  second  a  lance  was  honoured  at  Rome  as 
well  as  at  Praenesle  as  the  symbol  of  Mara  (Liv. 
iKJv.  10),  so  that  Mars  resembles  more  the  Greek 
Pallas  Athene  than  Ares.  The  transition  from  the 
idea  of  Mars  as  an  agricult^iral  god  to  that  of  a 
warlike  being,  was  not  diiiicult  with  the  early 
Latins,  as  the  two  occupations  were  intimately 
connected.  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sahina 
und  Oscan  was  Mamers  [MahhrbJ  ;  and  Man 
itself  is  a  contraction  of  Maters  or  Wavors. 

Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest 
honours  at  Rome :  he  frequently  is  designated  as 
father  Mars,  whence  the  forms  Marspiler  and 
Maapiter,  analogous  to  Jupiter  (Gellius,  iv.  13; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13,  19  (  Varro,  De  Bug.  ImU  viii. 
33)  ;  and  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qoirinns,  were  the 
three  tutelary  divinities  ci  Rome,  to  each  of  whom 
king  Numa  appointed  a  flamen,  whose  rank  was 
sometimes  thoi^ht  higher  even  then  that  of  the 
great  pontiff.  (Liv.  viii.  9  ;  Eestus,  p..las,  ed. 
MUller.)  Hence  a  very  ancient  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  to  Mars  on  the  Quiiinal  hill,  near  the 
temple  of  Dins  Fidiits,  from  which  ho  derived  his 
surname  of  Qolrinus  {Varro,  De  Lmg.  Lot.  v.  S2; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  39fi),  und  hence  he  wns  rpgnrded 
3Q 
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aa  the  Tather  at  the  Roidnh  people,  having  begotten 
the  finmder!  of  Kome  by  Rhea,  Silvia,  ^  prieBtesa  of 
Veata.  The  litea  of  the  warship  of  Mbjs  all  point 
to  victory,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  direct 
attention  to  the  dajiies  in  armour  of  the  Salii,  the 
dedication  of  tlie  piace  of  warlike  eiercises  and 
games  to  M&ta  (campus  Mardua),  and  that  war 
itaelf  ia  freqnently  designated  by  the  name  of  Mars. 
Sat  being  the  father  of  the  Romans,  Mara  was  also 
the  protector  of  the  most  honourahle  pursuit,  i.  e. 
agricnlture,  and  hence  be  was  invoked  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  the  household  of  the  rustic  Roman  (Calo, 
J>e  Se  Rusl.  14 1)  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Silvanus, 
he  was  vrorshipped  to  take  csie  of  the  cattle  (ibid. 
83).  The  warlike  Mara  was  called  Oiodivua,  as  the 
metic  god  wita  called  Silranus  ;  while,  in  bis  rela- 
tion to  the  stale,  he  bore  the  name  of  Qairinua. 
These  are  the  three  principal  aspects  under  which 
the  god  appears  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  second, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  liimales  were  excluded 
from  iiis  worship,  and  that  accordingly  he  presided 
more  particularly  over  those  occupations  of  country 
life  which  behiBged  to  Iha  male  sex.  (Cato,  Da  Ba 
Ran.  83  ;  Schol.  ad  Jtunenia.  vi.  446.)  Bat  not- 
withstanding this.  Mars  was  conceived  not,  only 
accompanied  by  female  divinities,  bat  one  of  them, 
Nerio,  or  Neriene,  is  even  deaoribed  aa  his  wife. 
(GelUus,  ijii.22  j  PUnt.  Trw.  u.  6.  34  ;  L.  LyduB, 
De  Mais.  -a.  13.) 

Mars  was  fittther  looked  upon  as  a  god  with 
prophetic  powers ;  and  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of 
Reals  there  had  been  a  very  ancient  oracle  of  tha 
god  (Dionya,  I  41),  in  which  the  future  waa  re- 
Tealed  throngh  a  woodpecker  (picua),  which  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  was  for  this  reason  surnamed 
Martius.  The  wolf  also  waa  sacred  to  Mars,  and 
these  animaJa,  together  with  the  horse,  were  hia 
favourite  aacriScas.  Numerous  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Appian 
road  <Liv.  x.  23,  vi.  6,  xlL  13;  Setv.  ad  Am.\. 
S96),  and  that  of  Mars  Uitor,  which  waa  bnilt  by 
Augustua,  in  the  Rimm.  {Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  24; 
Sneton.  Ai^.  29  ;  VilruT.  l.  7  ;  comp.  Hartung, 
ZlMjTfe^.  ifer^Sni.  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  &c)       [L.  8.] 

MARSUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  aHoman  poet  of  the 
Anguslan  age,  of  whose  life  no  pardculara  haie 
come  down  to  us.  We  niay,  however,  conclude 
from  his  surname,  Marsus,  that  he  or  hia  ancestors 
belonged  W  the  Marsian  nation,  and  wore  adopted 
by  the  noble  bouse  of  the  Domitii.  He  survived 
TLbullua,  who  died  B.  c  18,  and  on  whom  he  wrote 
a  boaaliful  epitaph,  which  ia  still  eilant :  his  works 
were  thereforo  probably  written  about  the  same 
time  that  Horace  was  in  his  greatest  glory,  al- 
though he  is  not  mentioned  by  the  latter  poet. 
The  year  in  which  Maraua  died  is  uncertain : 
whether  ho  was  alive  at  the  time  of  Ovid^s  luuiish- 
ment  (a.  d.  9)  we  do  not  know,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  dead  when  Ovid  wrote  hia  elegies  in 
esile.     {ExP-MtAv.  16.) 

Marans  wrote  poems  of  VHiious  kinds,  but  his 
epigrams  were  tha  most  celebrated  of  hia  proiuc- 
tions.  Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  and  Iroin  whose  incidental  nonces  we 
learn  that  the  epigrams  of  Marsna  were  dislin- 
gaiahed  tor  their  licentionsnaaa  and  wit,  and  also 
for  the  severity  of  their  satire.  (Mart.  iL  71,  77, 
y.  5,  vii.  99.)  1 1  was  in  consequence  of  their  last 
chatacleriitic  tliat  one  of  tha  books  was  entitled 
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CXwta,  a  faw  lines  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  the  achoUaat  Phihirgjriiis  {ad  Vhy.  Ed.  iii. 
90).  Bosldes  these  epigrams  and  the  epitaph  OD 
TibuUus,  which  has  been  aheady  mentions^  and 
which  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  editions  ot 
Xibullus,  Marans  also  wrote  epic  poetry,  aa  appears 
fiom  the  &et  that  Ovid  (SrPoB*.  iv.  16.  6)  elBSses 
him  with  the  epic  poet  Rabirius,  and  that  Martial 
(iv.  2B)  mentions  a  poem  of  Maraua  called  Ama- 
xoms.  Marsus  likewise  wrote  soma  erotic  ele^s, 
which  probably  bore  tha  titie  of  Mdaenis  (comp. 
Mart.  vii.  29),  and  a  collection  of  &bteg,  tiie  ninth 
book  of  which  is  cited  by  ^e  grammarian  Chari- 

All  that  is  known  of  Domitius  Marsus  is  col- 
lected and  eluindated  at  great  length  by  Weichert 
in  his  treatise  De  DomiUo  Marso  Putta,  Grimmae, 
1 823,  republished  in  his  Poetastisi  Latin.  ReUqaiae^ 
pp.  241— 269,  Lips.  1830. 

MARSUS,  OCTA'VIUS,  whom  Cicero  calU 

bella  in  n.o.  43,  by  whom  he  was  sent  into  Syria 
with  one  legion.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by 
Dolabelk,  and  was  present  with  the  latlor  at  Lao- 
diceia,  when  the  town  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  C.  CassiuB  LonginuB.  He  followed  the  example 
of  his  general  and  put  an  end  to  his  awn  life.  Ap- 
pian  (»lla  him  amply  Marsus,  but  Dion  CasMos 
Marats  Octaviua,  for  which,  however,  wo  ought 
undonblediy  to  read  Manm  Octaviua.  (Cic.  Phil. 
li.  2,  with  the  note  of  Qaraloai  ;  Appum,  B.  C.  iv, 
63  ;  Dion  Cass,  rlvii.  30.) 

MARSUS,  VI'BIUS,  whom  Tacitus  calls(JiKi. 
vi.  47)  "vetuBtis  honoribus  studiisque  illustris,"  is 
lirst  mentioned  in  A.  n.  19  aa  one  of  the  most  likely 
persons  to  obtain  the  government  of  Syria,  but  he 
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debates  of  the  senate  ;  and  jual  before  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  he  narrowly  escaped  death, 
being  accused  as  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Albu- 
cilla.  In  A.D.  47  wefind  him  goveinorofSyria. 
(Tac.  Ann.  u.  74,  79,  iv.  56,  vi.  47, 13,  kL  10.) 
The  name  of  C.  Vibius  Marsus,  proconsul,  appears 
on  several  coins  of  Utica  in  Africa,  eltuck  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberioa :  they  probably  relate  to  the  samo 
penon  as  the  one  mentioned  above ;  and  as  he  was 
disappointed  in  obtaining  the  provuice  ot  Syria  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  may  have  been  appointed 
to  lliat  of  Africa.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  147,  143.) 

MA'RSYAS  (MopmJai),  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Hyagnis, 
ot  of  Oeagrua,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All  agree  in  p  ng  m 
in  Phtygia.  The  tollo\t-ing  is  the  on  ma  h 
story,  according  to  the  mylhographers.  A  h  na 
having,  while  playing  the  flute,  seen  th  red  n 
of  herself  in  water,  and  obeerved  the  d  f 

her  features,  threw  away  the  instrumen     n  d  gu 
It  waa   picked  up  by  Marsyaa,  wh  so 

began  b>  blow  through  it  than  the  flu  ha  g 
once  been  inspired  by  the  breath  of  a  g  dd  s, 
emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  most  beautiful 
strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyas  was  cash 
enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  musical  contest, 
tha  coaditioDe  of  which  were  that  iho  victor  should 
do  what  ha  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Tha 
Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the  Nysaeans,  were 
the  umpires.     Apollo  played  upon  the  cithara,  and 
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jtunuhmcnt  for  the  preanmption  of  MarBjiu,  Apa1]{ 
bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him  alive.     Hi; 
hFood  woa  the  source  of  th?  rjver  Marsyaa,  anc 
Apnllo  hung  Dp  his  skin  in  the  care  out  of  wliici 
tha.EriferlloH's.    His  flutes  {fur,  according  to  Boine 
the  instrument  on  which  he  played  was  the  doubh 
fl»le)were  earned  hj  the  river  Morg^  inlo  tlii 
Maeander,  and  ^[ain  emeijing  in  the  Asopus,  wen 
thrown  on  land  by  it  in  theSicyonian  tetrilery,  anc 
were  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  ^yon 
(ApoUod.  Si&l.  i.  4.  §  S  ;  Pataeph.  de  Itteredlb. 
48  ;  Libao.  NarraL  14,  p.  1104 ;  Notin.  Narml. 
ad   Gr^.   Isveet.   ii,   10,  p.  164;    Diod.  iii.  68, 
t,9  ;  Fans.  ii.  7.  §  9  ;  Heiod.  vii.  26  ;  Xen.  A»^ 
i.  3.  S  a  i  Plut.  de  Flae.  10  ;  Hygin,  F<d.  IBS  ; 
Ovid,  Melam.  vi.  382,  400.)     The  feble  evidently 
rafera  to  the  etruggle  between  the  dtharoedic  and 
nuloedic  Btylea  of  music,  of  which  the  former  wae 
connected  with  the  wowhip  of  Apollo  among 
Uojians,  and  the  latter  with  the  oi](iastic  rilei 
Cybele  in  Phiygia.     It  is  easy  to  apply  this 
planation  to  the  different  parts  of  the  legend ;  , 
it  fliAy  be  further  illuatiated  by  other  traditions 
respecyng  Martyas.     He  is  made   by  some  the 
inventor  of  the  finte,  by  othere  of  the  double  flute. 
(Plat.  Jb Mm.  p.  1182, a.;  Smd-f.B.;  Athen.: 
p.  184,  B.,  iIy.  p.e]6,  G17i  Plin. /r.  JV.  Tii.  £<  , 
By  a  confusion  between  the  mythical  and  the  bis- 
I'JricaJ,  the  flute-player  Olympus  is  made  hia  si 
or  by  some  his  fether.     He  is  spoken  of  its  a  t 
lower  of  Cybele  (Diod.  f.  c),  and  he  occupies, 
fact,  the  same  place  in  the  orgiastic  worship  of 
Cybele  that  Seilenns  does  in  toe  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus :  Pansanias  (i.ii.)acluaJly  talis  him  Seileiius, 
and  other  writers  connect  him  with  Dionysus. 

The  etory  of  Marsyas  was  often  referred  to  b; 
the  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poets  (Bode,  Gesch. 
d.  l^.DuMi.ia\.  ii.  pp.296,  297;  Brunck,..ln<if. 
vol  1.  p.  4)IS,  ToL  ii.  p.  97),  and  formed  a  lavouiite 
subject  for  works  of  art.  (Miiller,  Ar-AasL  d. 
K<i7i$t,  %  362,  n.  4.)  In  the  fora  of  andent  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
with  one  hand  srect,  in  token,  according  to  Setvius, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  state,  sinco  Marsyas  was  a 
minister  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  liberty.  (Serv.  ni 
Aen.  iv.  528.)  It  seems  more  iikel^  that  the 
statue,  standing  in  the  place  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered, was  intended  to  iiold  forth  an  example 
of  the  severe  puatshment  of  arrogant  presumption. 
(BHttiger,  Kteisc  Sehnflen,  vol.  i.  p,  38.)  The 
statue  of  Marsjas  in  the  forum  of  Ronte  is  well 
known  by  the  aUusions  of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  8.  120), 
Juvenal(Srf.i».I,2),andMartial(ii.64.7).  This 
statue  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  courteians 
of  Rome,  who  used  to  crown  it  with  chapleis  of 
flowers.  {Plin.  H.  N.  isi,  3 ;  Senec.  de  Bexef.  vi. 
32 ;  Lipsiue,  Aalig.  Letl.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

MA'RSYAS  (MapiiJai),  general  of  the  Aiei- 
andrians  in  their  revolt  ag^st  Ptolemy  Physcon. 
He  was  t^en  prisoner  by  Hegelochns,  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  forces,  and  carried  before 
Ptolemy,  who,  howereFj  spared  his-hfe»  (Diod, 
£kc.  Vales,  p.  603.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MA'RSYAS  (MnpmJai),  Uteraiy,  Three  his- 
torical writers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.v.  Mapmjxi),  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  arises  either  from  an  error  of  Suidas  him- 
self or  a  corruption  of  his  t#it,Bnd  that  there  were 
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in  fact  only  two.     (See  Betnhardy,  ad  Said.  I,  o.  ,- 
Droysen,  HeUenim.  vol.  i.  p.  679.) 

1.  Son  of  Periander,  a  native  of  Pella,  In  Mace- 
donia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Aleitander,  with 
whom,  aceorduig  to  Suidas,  he  was  educated.  The 
same  autbor  calls  him  a  brother  of  Antiganus,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Asia,  by  which  an  uterine 
brother  aJone  can  be  meant,  as  the  fether  of  An- 
tigonus  was  named  PhiUp  Both  these  statements 
point  to  his  being  of  noble  birth,  and  appear 
slrajigeiy  at  rariance  with  the  assertion  that  he 
was  a  mere  professional  giammarian  (rypaii/iatoSi- 
ItfiTKitAoc),  B  statement  which  Oeier  con|ectureB 
plauribly  enough  to  refer  in  fact  to  the  yotmger 
Marsyas  [No.  2].  Suidas,  indeed,  seems  in  many 
points  to  have  confounded  the  two.  The  only 
oth«  fact  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  life  of 
u^yas,  is  that  he  was  appointed  by  Demetrius 
rommand  one  division  of  his  fleet  in  the  great 
-fight  of  SaJamis,  b.c  306.  (Diod.  xx.  SO.) 
Bat  Uiis  circumstance  is  alone  sufflcient  to  show 
lat  he  was  a  person  who  himself  took  an  active 
trt  in  pnblic  af&ira,  not  a  mere  man  of  letters. 
■■  is  probable  that  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
ep-brother  Antigonus. 

His  principal  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia, 
L  ten  hooks,  commencing  from  the  earliest  times, 
id  coming  down  to  the  wan  of  Alexander  in 
sia,  when  it  terminated  abrnptly  with  the  re- 
im  of  that  monarch  into  Syria,  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Aleiaiidria.  (Suid. 
ic.)  It  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, IfuTEiociution,  and  other  writers.  Whether 
'      (pi  'AxiiofSpai'  which  are  twice  quoted 


distinct,  b  uncertain,  but  the  former  lijpothesi 
seems  the  more  probable.  Some  autiiore,  howevei 
asMgn  these  fn^ents  to  the  younger  Marsyas. 

Suidasalso  speaks  of  a  his '  ■' 

of  Alexander  (aJroi!  t. 

a  separate  work,  and  ascnnes,  moreover,  to  the 
elder  Marsyas  a .  treatise  on  the  history  or  anti- 
quities of  Athens  ('ATT(iiii),  in  twelve  books, 
which  fiemhardy  and  Qeier  consider  as  being  the 
same  with  the  iteoioAo^lo,  tiie  work  of  the 
younger  histoi^an  of  this  name. 

a  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the  Younger 
(i  niiripos),  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
The  period  at  which  be  flourished  isunKrtain: 
"'■         'iest  writers  by  whom  he  is  cited  are  Pliny 
heiiaeus.     The  latter  tells  us  that  he  was 
if  Heracles.    (Athen,  li,  p.  467,  c.)     The 
works  of  his  which  we  find  cited,  are,  ].  MomSg- 
'      '    ■'         geographical  or  stric^y  historicnl 
ertain ;  it   contiuned  at  least  six 
books.     (HarpocE.  i.  P.  Aifnf.)     2.  'Apx<"«^iilia, 
twelve  books,  mentioned  by  Suidas  ;  probably, 
suggested  by  Geier,  the  same  with  the  'An-urf 
attributed  by  the  lexicographer  to  the  elder  Mar- 
as.    3.  Moffiwf,  in  seven  boolts. 
The  two  last  works  ate  erroneously  alfribnfed 
by  Suidas,  according  to  our  existing  t«xt,  to  a 
third  Maisyaa,  a  native  of  Taba,  but  it  has  been 
satis^torily  sliown  that  this  supposed  historian  is 
no  other  than  the  mythical  founder  of  the  dty  of 
Tabu  (Steph,  Byz.  a.  c.  Tiiau  j,  and  that  the  works 
■'    '  ■    him  belong  in  tact  to  Marsyas  of  Phi- 
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the  joungei'  Marsyag  are  fully  diacnssed 
extant  fi^mCDts  of  their  works  collected, 
A  ItieandH  M.  Sialoriar.  SeriptoFea  aelate 
Lips.  18*4,  pp.  818—340.     (See  also         _       , 
ffetfeni'im.  vol.  i.  pp.  679—683  ;  Bemhardj,  ad 
Said.  I.  V.  Mapinias.)  [E.  H.  R] 

MARTHA.    [AIabius,  p.  953,  b.J 
MA'RTIA    and    MA'RTIUS.      [MiBOjj 
Marcius.] 

MARTIA'LIS  (Hapi-(a\TDi),  a  physician  ai 
anatomist  at  Rome,  who  waa  bom  about  the  year 
95  alter  Christ  Galen  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  during  his  lirsl  visit  to  Rome, 
about  A.  D.  165,  and  epeaics  of  him  as  an  euTio; 
and  tu^'^l^me  person.  He  was  a  follower  i 
admiiei  o{  Eiasiettatus,  and  wrote  sDineEnatom 
csl  works,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  sou 
years  after  his  death  (Galen,  IM  LiMs  Propriis, .. 
J,  Tol.  xix.  p.  13),  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son ae  the  physician  luuned  MardanuBt  though  it  is 
not  quite  cerlmn  wWcS  name  ia  correct.  [W.  A.  G.] 
MARTIA'LIS,  CORNB'LIUS,  was  deprived 
of  bis  rank  ae  tribune,  apparently  in  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  on  the  detection  of  Piao'a  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  in  a.  n.  6S,  He  afUrwanls  served 
in  the  army  of  Flavius  Sabjnus  against  the  troops 
of  Vilellius,  and  perished  in  the  burning  of  the 
Caplol  A  D.69.  (Tae.jHB.iv.7i,/fistiii.70,73.) 
TX  ARTIA'LIS,  GARGI'LIUS,  is  quoted  as  an 
au  h  n  7  for  the  privata  life  and  babila  of  Alex- 
ande  S  erus  (Lamprid.  Alex,  Sett.  S7),  witii 
wh  ra  he  seems  to  have  been  contemporary,  and  is 
ass  d  by  Vopiscns  {Prtii.  2)  along  with  Marius 
M  n.  mns,  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  Julius  Capito- 
nu  and  Melius  I^mpridius,  historians  of  the 
sec  nd  as,  who  recorded  the  truth,  but  without 
e   qu  nee  or  philosophy. 

A  h  corrupt  fiagment  on  veteiinary  surgery, 
t  tied  Curae  Bouni  es  Corpore  Gargili)  Mar- 
a  as  transcribed  under  the  inspection  of 

F  n  mus,  at  the  request  of  Schoetgen,  from  a 
Leyden  MS^  and  published  by  Gesner  in  bis 
"  Scriplorea  Rei  Rnsticae  Veteres  Latini"  (2  vols. 
410.  Lips.  1736),  vol.  ii.  p.  1170,  but  it  ia  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the  cDmpilar  of  this 
tract,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been  doubted  by 
crilica,  is  the  same  person  with  the  hialorian.  The 
MS.  from  whicii  it  was  printed  was  comparatively 
reeent,  but  had  been  copied  from  one  of  more 
ancient  date,  which  once  belonged  to  (he  monastery 
of  Corvey  on  the  Weser.  (See  Gesner,  Fratf.  p. 
xfii.  and  the  dissertation  of  Schoetgen,  p.  xlii.) 

In  the  Divine  Lections  of  CasHodoma  (c.  38)  wb 
read  "  De  hortia  ecripsit  ptildieirirrte  Oargilius 
Martialis,  qui  ei  nutrimenta  olemm  et  victutcs 
eorum  diligenter  MpoBUit."    This   work  is  fre- 


but 


any  older  writer,  although  Servin    ^ 
'irg.  Oeorg.  ir.  147),  speaks  as  if  Vir^l  had  dis- 
fd  him  from  afitr  with  prophetic  eye.  Noportion 
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of  it  was  known 

discovered  that  a  pttluufsest  in  tile  royal  library 
at  Naples,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Columbanua  at  Bobbie, 
and  which  was  known  to  conlffln  the  grammarian 
Charlslus,  fragments  of  Lacan,  and  some  other 
piecea,  all  of  which  had  been  enamined,  contained 
also  some  chapters  by  a  writer  on  rural  affiurs, 
treating  of  quinces  (ife  Cgdoneis),  peaehes  (Cb 
JVsi'cts),  almonds  (De  Amggdalis),  and  chestnuts 
{De  Ckalancis).     Upon  closer  investigation  it  was 
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found  by  comparing  these  with  the  references  in 
Palladius  to  Martialis,  that  they  must  actually  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  his  essay  De  ffarUs.  The 
remains  themselves,  together  with  a  full  aceoiuit 
of  the  Codei  Bescriptus  to  which  they  belong, 
are  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ClassKi 
liueinres  e  Valieaais  Codidiia  edSi,  8vo.  Rom. 
18-28.  Nor  was  this  all  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  same  scholar  detected  among  the  treasures  oi 
the  Vatican,  two  MSS.,  one  of  the  tenth,  the 
other  of  the  twelfth  century,  eonbuning  tracts  upon 
medical  subjects,  in  both  of  which  was  a  section 
headed  iNCiFJT  LiBBB  Tbrtiuh.  De  Pomis. 
Mabtialis,  on  the  sanatory  properties  of  various 
fruits,  and  in  this  the  details  with  regard  lo  the 
virtues  of  quinces  were  found  to  correspond  almost 
verbatim  with  the  remarks  io  the  NeapoUtan  MS., 
thus  removing  the  last  shade  of  doubt  with  regard 
to  tho  author.  Whether,  however,  Gaigilins  Mar- 
tialis the  historian,  Gargilins  Martialis  the  horti- 
culturist, and  Gargiliuf  Martialis  the  veteiinarlan, 
are  all,  or  any  two  of  thera,  the  same,  or  all 
different  personages,  must  in  the  absence  of  satis- 
feetory  evidence  be  considered  as  still  an  open 
question.  (Mm  published  the  Vatican  fragment 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  collection  named  above 
(Rom.  1831),  and  the  whole  threa  pieces  were 
printed  together  in  Germany,  under  the  titie  "  Gar- 
giiii  Martjalis  Oargilii  quae  supersunt.  Editio  in 
Geimania  prima.  Lunaebu^  1832.")  [W.  R.J 
MARTIA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  on  evocatus,  who, 
from  private  pique,  joined  the  conspiracy  ag^nst 
Caracalla.  Having  seized  a  convenient  opportunity, 
he  stabbed  the  emperor  while  on  a  journey  from 
Edessa  lo  Carrhae,  and  was  himself  shin  upon  the 
spot  by  ono  of  the  Scythian  guards.  The  senate 
testified  warm  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and 
proposed  to  honour  his  memory  by  panegyrical 
orations  and  by  statues.  (Dion  Cass,]sxv3ii.  6,  IB,' 
eomp.  8.)  [W.  R.] 

-  MARTIA'LIS,  MVALE'RIUS,  the  epigram- 
matist. Whatever  information  we  possess  regard- 
ing the  personal  history  of  this  writer  je  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  his  worts  ;  for  although 
he  often  boasts  of  his  own  iar-spceed  popularity, 
and  although  Aelius  Verus  was  wont  to  term  him 
"  his  Virgil,"  he  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  contem- 
poioiy  author  except  the  younger  Pliny,  not  by 
if  those  who  followed  after  him,  except  Spar- 
8,  Lampridius,  and  perhaps  Sidonius  Apoili- 
naris,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  the  grammarians, 
'--/  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted.  By  collecting 
id  comparing  the  incidenla!  notices  scattered 
through  his  pages,  we  are  ermbled  to  determine 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  that  he 
'as  bom  upon  the  first  of  March,  in  the  third 
ear  of  Claudins,  A.  D.  43,  that  he  came  to  Rome 
1  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  J.  D.  66,  that  after 
jsidmg  in  the  metropolis  for  a  space  of  thirty-live 
ears,  he  again  reputed  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
\  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  A,  n.  100,  and  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  three  years  at  least,  on  t)is 
property  of  his  wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sale,  and  to  whose  graces  and 
mental  charms  he  pays  a  wann  tribute.  His 
death,  which  cannot  have  taJten  place  hefore  A.  D. 
104,  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  but  we  are 
■  ;  to  fix  the  date  of  the  epistie  (iii.  20,  al.  21) 
ich  the  event  is  recorded.  His  fame  was  ex- 
l  and  his  booliB  were  eagerly  sought  for,  not 
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only  in  the  cit}',  but  also  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain,  Getica,  and  the  wild,  isgion  of  tlie  north  ; 
he  seeuied  tba  special  patromige  of  the  einpeTora 
Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his  influence  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  sfate  for  soTeral  of  his  fdenda, 
and  receiTed  for  himself  although  apparently  with- 
out fiuoily  if  not  unmarriBd,  (he  hi^y-valued  pri- 
vileges accorded  to  those  who  were  the  fethera  of 
three  ehildren  {jas  tnum  l^firorum\  together  with 
the  rank  of  tribunua  and  the  rights  of  the  eques- 
tiiw  order,  distiiictiong  which  in  hij  case  were 
proliably  merely  honorary,  not  implying  the  dis- 
charge of  an;  particular  duties,  nor  ^e  posseesiou 
of  any  consideiable  fortune.  Hia  circumstances, 
hoivever,  must  havo  Iwen  at  one  lime  easy  ;  for  he 
had  a  mansion  iu  the  dty  whose  situation  he  de- 
scribes, and  a  suburban  villa  near  Nomentum,  to 
which  he  frequently  alludes  with  pride.  It  is  true 
that  Phny,  in  the  letter  to  which  we  ha™  referred 
above,  states  that  he  mude  Martial  a  pecuniary 
present  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  (pT^tBeor/tus  eram  moEico  aeced&iien)^  but 
when  he  adds  that  the  gift  was  presented  aa  an 
acknowledgment  fur  a  complmientary  address,  he 
gives  no  hint  that  the  poverty  of  the  bard  was  such 
as  to  render  this  aid  an  act  of  charity.  TheasaerUon 
that  the  Either  of  Martial  was  named  Froalo 
and  his  mother  Plaedlia,  rests  upon  a  mistaken 
inlerprelation  of  the  epigram  v.  34  ;  and  another 
curious  delueion  at  one  time  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  name  of  Martial  hiniselt  In  the  biography 
uf  Alejcander  Beverus  (c.  38)  we  find  the  twenty- 
ninth  epigram  of  the  fifth  boofc  quoted  as  "Mmi- 
tialis  Coci  Ep^ramma,"  and  hence  Joannes  of  Salis- 
bury (Ourial.  Ni^ar.  yii.  12,  viii.  6, 13),  Jacobus 
Magnus  of  Toledo  (Sbpiolog.  paesun),  and  Tin- 
centius  of  Beautais  (_Specul.  Doctr.  iii.  37),  suppose 
C'oqvuB  to  have  been  a  cognomen  of  the  poet,  and 
designate  him  by  that  appelhttjon.  The  numerous 
corruptions  which  ereiywhere  abound  in  the  test 
of  the  Augustan  historians,  and  the  fiict  that  the 
word  in  question  is  altogether  omitted  in  several 
MS8.  and  early  editions,  while  we  find  eUam  sub- 
stitutad  for  it  in  two  of  the  Palatine  codices,  justify 
ws  in  concluding  either  that  eoa  was  foisltid  in  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  or  that  the  true 
reading  is  coee,  L  e.  gaoque,  which  will  renioye  eiery 
difliculty. 

The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  an 
assemblage  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  the 
general  appellation  Episraanmala,  upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  fourteen  books.  Those 
which  form  the  two  last  hooks,  usually  distinguished 
respectively  as  Xsata  and  Apoj^orela,  amounting 
to  350,  consist,  with  the  ezception  of  the  intro- 
ductions, entirely  of  distichs,  descriptive  of  a  vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  as  presents 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  epigrams,  fi>rming 
a  book  apart  from  the  resl^  which,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Gruter,  has  been  comtnoiily  known  as  ZiSer 
de  f^ieeiaaila,  because  the  contents  relate  entirely 
to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus  and  Domitian,  hot 
there  isno  ancient  authority  fiir  the  title,  and  hence 
the  most  recent  editor  restores  the  proper  and 
simple  form  Idber  J^iyrammaloii.  The  "  De  Spac- 
laculis"  is  altogether  wanting  in  most  of  the  best 
MSS.,  and  of  those  which  embrace  it  two  only, 
both  derived  &om   the  Game  archetype,  are  older 
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than  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  most  judicious 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  number  ot 
the  pieces  are  genuine,  although  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  spurious  matter  roay  have  found  its  way  both 
into  this  and  the  other  books,  for  WB  find  a  re- 
monstrance (i.  100)  addressed  to  an  unscrupulous 
pretender,  who  was  attempting  to  palm  his  own 
progeny  on  the  public  under  the  cover  of  Martial's 
reputation. 

Considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  industry  dis- 
played by  Iioyd  and  Dodwell  iu  adjusting  the 
chronology  of  Martial,  hut  the  recent  labours  oC 
Clinton  are  much  more  satisbclory.  It  is  clear 
from  the  introductory  dedication  and  notices  in 
prose  and  verse,  that  the  difibrent  books  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes 
singly  and  sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The 
"  Liber  de  Spectaculis"  and  tlie  first  nine  books  ot 
the  regular  series  involve  a  great  nimiher  of  his- 
torical allusions,  extending  irom  the  games  of  Titus 
(a.  d.  80)  down  to  the  return  of  Domitian  from 
the  Sarmatian  expedition,  in  January,  a.  n.  94. 
The  second  book  could  not  have  been  written  nntil 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Daeian  war  (iL  2), 
that  is,  not  before  a.  d.  86,  nor  the  sixth  until  after 
the  triumph  over  the  Dadans  and  Germans  (i.  a. 

war,  which  began  in  a.  d.  93,  was  still  in  progress, 
Mid  reaches  to  the  end  of  that  year.  The  eighth 
book  opens  in  January,  a.  d.  94,  the  ninth  also 
refers  to  the  same  epoch,  but  may,  as  Clinton  sup- 
poses, have  been  written  in  a.  a,  95.  The  whole 
of  these  were  composed  at  Rome,  escept  the  third, 
which  was  written  during  a  lour  in  Gallia  Togata. 
The  tenth  book  was  published  twice;  the  first 
edition  was  pven  hastily  to  the  world  i  the  second, 
that  which  wa  now  r^d  (x  S),  celebrates  the 
arrival  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  afrer  his  accession  to 
the  throne  (i.   6,  7,  34,  72).     Now, 


enty- 


fourth  epigram  of  this  hook  was  written  m 

of  the  autiior's  tifty-eeventh  Mrthday,  we  are  thus 
supplied  with  the  data  raquiute  for  fixing  th« 
epoch  of  his  birth  ;  and  unce  at  the  close  of  the 
book  (x.  104)  he  had  been  thitty-fbar  years  at 
Home,  we  can  thence  calculate  the  time  when  he 
left  Spain.  The  eleventh  book  seems  to  have  been 
published  at  Some,  early  in  A.  D.  1 00,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Bilbills.  After 
keeping  silence  lot  three  years  {xii.  prooem.),  the 
twelfth  hook  was  despatched  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome 
(jiii.  3, 18),  and  in  tiiis  he  refers  (jiii.  6)  to  the  two 
preceding  books,  pnhUshed,  ^  we  have  seen,  in  A.  V. 
99  and  100.  Allowing,  therefore,  for  the  interval 
of  repose,  the  twelfth  book  must  be  assigned  to 
jI.d.  104.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  if 
the  Partheniiis,  (o  whom  book  li.  is  dedicated,  and 
who  is  again  addressed  in  book  xil  (ep.  11),  ba 
the  "Palatinns  Pailhenius,''  the  cbMnberlain  of 
Domitian  (iv.  45,  v.  6,  viiL  28 ;  comp.  Sueton, 
nomH.  16),  and  if  the  statement  of  Victor  (Epti. 
IS),  that  this  Partiienius  was  omelly  murdered  by 
the  soldiery  (a.o.  97)  soon  after  Uie  elevation  of 
Nerva,  can  be  depended  upon,  it  is  evident  that 
some  pieces  belonging  to  earlier  years  were  included 
in  the  later  Inoks.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  hold  with  Clinton,  that  ^.  xi.  4  is  in  honour 
of  the  third  consulship  of  Nerva  (i.D.  97),  since 
the  words  and  the  name  ffena  are  equally  op- 
plicable  to  the  third  consulship  of  Tiajan  (A.  n. 
'""'     Books  xiii.  and  liv.,  the  Jesmiand  Jpopio- 
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relo,  were  wiitteD  ehieily  under  DciiniUan  (xiiL  ' 
74.  riv.  1.  179,  313),  although  the  corapositio 
ID117  have  been  spKad  ovec  the  holidays  of  many 

It  U  well  known  that  the  word  £i>^?rani,  which 
ori^uallj  denoted  umply  an  inser^fUorif  was,  iu 
proCBM  of  time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical 
eOiuion,  what^rer  the  sabject  might  be,  or  what- 
ever the  form  under  which  it  »a3  presented,  and 
in  this  sense  the  heterogeneous  maas  which  con- 
stitutes the  Greek  anthology,  and  nil  the  lighter 
effiiuODB  of  ChIuHus,  are  called  epigrams.  In  many 
of  these,  it  is  true,  the  sentiments  aie  pithily 
wiKded,  and  a  certain  degree  of  emphasis  is  te- 
BBtved  for  the  conduMon  ;  but  Maitiij  first  placed 
the  ef^gram  upon  the  narrow  basis  which  it  no"~ 
occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  teim  has  been  in 
great  measure  restricted  to  denote  a  short  poei 
in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge 
to  one  sharp  pamt,  which  forms  the  termination  of 
the  piece.  It  is  Impossible  not  to  be  amazed  by 
the  singular  fertility  of  imagination,  the  prodigious 
flow  of  wit,  and  the  delicate  felicity  of  iBngimge 

everywhere  developed  in  tli'       "    ' 

lection,  and  froi 


1  them 
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al  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  itrst  century 
of  the  empire.  But  however  mnch  we  may  admire 
the  genius  of  the  an^or,  we  feel  no  respect  for  the 
ebaracler  of  the  man.  The  mconcaivable  servility 
of  adulation  {e.  g.  ix.  4,  v.  8)  with  which  he  loads 
liomitian,  proves  that  iw  was  a  courtier  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  hia  name  is  crushed  by  a  load  of 
CDld>b1ooded  filth  spread  ostentatiously  over  the 
whole  surface  ot  his  writuiga,  too  clearly  denoUng 
habitual  impurity  of  thought,  combined  with  habi- 
tual inipurity  of  expression* 

Three  very  early  impres«ona  of  Mactial  have 
been  described  by  bibliographers,  all  of  them  in 
4to.,  all  in  Roman  characters,  and  all  without  date 
and  without  name  of  [Jace  or  of  priniec.  One  of 
these,  by  many  considered  as  the  Editio  Princeps, 
is  supposed  by  Dibdin  (_Bi&C.  Spencer,  vol.  iv.  p. 
S33)  to  have  been  flie  work  of  Ulric  Han.  The 
iirat  edition  which  bears  a  dale,  and  which  contests 
the  honour  of  being  the  Princeps,  is  that  which 
appeared  at  Ferrara,  4to.  1471  (uibihi,  BiU.  Spat- 
es-: vol.  ii.  p.  169),  and  which  does  not  contain 
the  "  Liber  de  Spectaculia."  It  was  followed  by 
^e  edition  of  Vindelin  de  Spira,  4to.  Venet, 
without  date,  but  probably  executed  about  1473  ; 
by  that  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  foL  Rom. 
1473;  that  of  Joannes  de  Colonio,  fi)l.  Venet. 
1475  J  and  that  ot  Philippus  de  Lavania,  fiiL  Me- 
dioL  1478,  the  two  last  bang  merely  reprints 
from  Spica.  The  lext^  which  was  giadnally  im- 
proved by  Ae  diligence  of  Calderinua,  fol.  Venet. 
1474,  I47B,  14B0,  &c,  of  Aldus,  8vo.  Venet. 
ISOl,  and  Junius,  8vo.  BasiL  1553,  iirat  assumed 
a  satis&ctoiy  ibcm  in  the  hands  of  Qrnterus,  1 6mo. 
Fmncf.  1603,  who  boasted,  not  without  reason, 
that  he  had  introduced  more  than  a  thousand  cor- 
rections, and  was  stiU  further  purified  by  Scriverius, 
Lug.  Bat.  laran,  1819,  Amst.  12mo.  1631,  l6mo. 
1629,  and  by  Raderus,  fbl.  Mogunt.  1627,  Colon. 
1628.  Schrovelius,  in  the  8vo  Variorum  of  1670, 
exhibited  very  judiciously  the  results  of  the  toils 
of  his  predecesaora,  and  no  important  improve- 
nienls  were  made  from  that  lime  until  1843,  when 
Schneidewinn  pubhehed  a  new  recension  (8vo.  2 
vols.  Grcm,  1843      founded  upon  a  most  careful 
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tion  of  a  very  la^  number  of  MSS.    His 

lena  contain  a  full  and   highly  valuable 

of  these  and  other  codices,  of  the  placea 

where  they  are  at  present  depoutcd,  and  of  their 


relati 


leed  of  an  ample  and  learned  commentary,  but 
none  haa  yet  appeared  which  will  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  the  student.  The  moat  uaeful,  upon  the 
whole,  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Lem^re,  3  voia.  Bro.  Paris,  1 825,  but  Sthneide- 
wiun  has  promised  to  publish  the  notes  of  Fr. 
Schmieder,  the  preceptor  of  C.  0.  MUller,  of  which 
he  speaks  in  high  praise,  and  expreaaea  a  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  add  the  remarks  compiled  by 
BSttiger,  which  passed  after  his  death  into  the 
hands  of  Weicbert. 

A  great  number  of  translalinns  from  Martial 
will  be  found  dispersed  in  the  works  of  the  English 
poets,  and  numerous  selectiona  have  been  given  to 
the  world  from  ^me  to  time,,  such  as  thoae  by 
Thomas  May,  8vo.  Loud.  1639  ;  by  Fletcher,  8vo. 
Lend.  1666  ;  by  J.  Hnghea,  in  hia  Miacellanies, 
Bvo.  Lond.  1737  ;  by  W.  Hay,  13mo.  Lond.  17B4  ; 
by  Wright,  along  with  the  disticbs  of  Cato,  13mo. 
Lond.  1763 ;  by  Rogers,  in  hia  poema,  13ino. 
Lond.  1782;  and  finally  a  complete  version  of  the 
whole  by  Elphinstone,  4to.  Lond.  1732,  a  singular 
monument  of  dulneaa  and  folly.  In  French  wa 
have  complete  translations  into  verse,  by  Marolles, 
4tii.  Paris,  1 675,  a  translation  into  prose  having 
been  published  previously  (1655)  by  the  same 
author;  by  Volland,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1807  ;aiid 
by  E.  T.  Smon,  S  vols.  Bvo.  Paris,  1819.  Julius 
ScHligflr  rendered  a  considerable  number  of  the 
epigrams  into  Greek,  and  these  translations  will 
be  fimnd  placed  under  the  oripnal  leit  in  the 
edition  ot  Lemwre.  {PUn.  £^.  iii  SO.  al.  2!  j 
Spactian.  Ael.  Ver.  2  ;  Lamprid.  Jlex.  Seeer.  38  ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  OmB.  ix.  33  ;  Martial,  i:  t,  2,  3, 62, 
101,  117,  ii.  92,  iiL  96,  iv.  10,  73,  v.  IS,  16,  23, 
vi.  43,  61,  64,  82,  vii.  II,  17,  61,  B8,  93,  viii.  3, 
61,  ix.  84,  98,  r.  24,  92,  94, 100,  103,  104,  xL  3, 
24,  xii.  21,  3l,iiii.  S,  119.  An  account  of  the 
celebrated  MS.  of  Martial  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
tes'  Library,  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  in  Dalycll, 
Some  account  ot  an  andent  MS.  of  Martial,"  Sic, 
■0.  Edin.  1812.).  [W.R.] 
MABTIA'NUS,  [MiRcwNus.] 
MARTI'NA,  a  wnman  in  Syria,  celebrated  for 
her  skill  in  poisoning,  and  a  &vaurite  of  Plancina, 
the  wife- of  Cn.  Fiso,  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Cn. 
"tentiifs,  the  governor  of  Syria,  that  she  might  be 
iMught  to  trial,  but  she  died  suddenly  upon  her 
trival  at  Brundiaium,  i.  a.  20.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  74, 
.i.  7.) 
MARTI'NA.  [Heraclius,  p.  405,  b,] 
MARTINIA'NUS,  magiateF  ofHcjomm  to  the 
emperor  Liciniufl,  by  whomlie  waa  elevated  to  the 
dignity  ot  Caei         '  '  ' '" 
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himself  to  the  conquetor,  Etiong  will  his  patron, 
whose  fate  he  shareil  towiuds  thf,  end  of  A.  D.  S23. 
A  rare  coin  in  third  hrasa  ia  found  ui  some  colleo- 
tjons  hearing  the  legend  a.  N.  mArtiniamus  p.  r. 
ADO.,  which  would  indicate  that  ha  was  created 
Augtistus;  and  thia  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  tho  words  of  Victor.  (Zte  Oki.  41.)  [Com- 
pare Valbhs,  AuBBtrnS  Valehiub.]  {Ei/eerpla 
r«/e»,  S5, 2B,  S9  J  Victor,  de  Caes.  il,  ^iiS.  4.1; 
Zosim.  ii.  2S,  26,  28.)  [W-  R.] 

MARTI'NUS,  bishop  of  Tours,  henca  desig- 
nated Tarnxexsa,  waa  born  in  Pannonia,  about 
the  year  316.  was  educittod  at  Favia,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  served  as  a  soldier,  first  nnder 
Conslantine,  atterwardB  under  Julian.  While  yet 
in  the  array  he  embraced  the  liue  faith  ;  and  after 
obtained   bis  discharge,  attached  hi 
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converting  hia  kindred.     Daring  the  sway  of  Con 
"  ■  in  bitter  peri 


the  Ariane,  w 


9  alead&stty  assailed ; 


iway  from  the  church,  he  returned  to  Gaul  i  and 
about  360  ag^n  sought  the  society  of  Hilarius,  and 
founded  a  monastery.  From  thence  be  was  reluc- 
tantly dr!^d  in  S7I,  to  occupy  the  see  of  Touts, 
and  speedily  attained  such  celebrity  on  account  of 
his  sanctity  and  power  of  working  miracles,  that, 
to  avoid  the  multitudes  attracted  by  hte  fame,  he 
sought  refuga  in  a  neighbouring  monastery ;  and 
over  this  he  presided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  his  eightieth  year,  towards  the  very  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  We  possess  a  life  of  the  saint 
written  by  Sulpicius  Sayems,  filled  with  the  most 
puerile  fiiblea,  fiDin  which  we  gather  that  he  was  a 
man  totally  devoid  of  mental  culture,  whose  wild 
fauaticLsra  and  austerities  seriously  af!fecl«d  his 
reason  ;  and  that,  although  an  object  of  awe  and 
itverence  to  the  crowd,  sober-minded  persons 
eonsidered  his  sordid  appacel,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
beggarly  aspect,  as  mibecoming  in  a  Cliristian 
dignitary.  Under  the  name  of  Marlinua  we  possess 
a  very  short  Cimfeano  Fidei  de  Sansla  Trhiilale 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  doubtful.  It  will  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  large  collections  of  fathers 
and  councils,  and  under  its  bast  form  in  Galland, 
vol  vii.  p.  699  i  PTokff.  c.  lyiii.  p.  uri.  (Schbne- 
mann,  BSbliolh.  Pair.  Lai.  vol.  i.  g  19.)     [W.  R.] 

MARULLOS,  C.  EPI'DIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which 
had  been  placed  upun  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  attempted  to  bring  le  trial  the  persons  who 
had  saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  con- 
sequence, deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  by  hel|> 
of  the  tribune  Helvius  Ciima,  and  expelled  him 
from  the  senate.  (Dion  Casa.  xliy.  9, 10  ;  Appian, 
Jt.  a  ii,  iOB,  132  ;  Pint.  Caei,  61  i  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
6S  ;  Suet  Otea.  79,  8lf ;  Cic  PMytp.  liii.  IS.) 

MARULLU8,  JU'NIUS,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus {A«7i.  idr.  4S),  as  consid.  deugnatus  in  a.d. 
62,  must  have  been  one  of  the  consules  sultecti  in 
that  year,  though  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
FastL  (Pighlus,  Annal.  vol.  liL  p.  B95.) 

MASCAMES  (MaffKii/iU!),  a  Perdan,  son  of 
Megudoates  or  Megalostes,  waa  made  by  Xerxes 
governor  of  Doriscua  in  Thrace,  which  he  kept 
with  great  vigour  and  fidehty,  defying  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  failure  of  the  Per- 
sian expedition,  to  ejpel  hmi.     Xerses  honoured 


him    with  annual  presents,  as  a  reward  for  his 

faithful  service,— a  mark  of  approbation  which 

Ftaxerxes  continued  to  his  descendants.  (Herod. 

L  105,  106.)  [E.  E.] 

MA.SCE2EL.     [Girno.] 

MA'SGABA,  a  Numidian,  son  of  Maainisaa, 
as  senc  to  Reme  by  his  father  as  ambassador  in 
c  163.  He  w^  received  with  the  utmost  dis- 
riction,  oue  of  the  quaestors  being  sent  to  meet 
m  at  Puteoli,  and  attend  him  from  thence  Ut 
Rome.     (Liv.  Ay.  13, 14.)  (E.  H.  B.] 

MASINISSA  (MMffHwio-ini!),  king  of  the 
nmidiana,  celebrated  for  the  conspicuous  part  he 
)re  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cax- 
thaginiana.  He  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the 
Massy lians,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Nuraidlans  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided, but  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  heap- 
pears  to  have  received  an  education  superiorto  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  (Liv.  miv.  49;  Appian, 
Phb.  10, 37.)  He  wae  stiU  quilea  yonng  man*,  but 
had  already  given  proofs  of  great  ability  and  energy 
of  choracler,  when  in  B.C  213  the  Carthaginians 
persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war  against  Syphox, 
king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Massaesylians, 
who  had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Masiniasa  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  command 
the  invading  force,  with  which  he  attacked  and 
totally  defeated  Syphai,  whom  he  drove  to  lake 
refuge  in  Mauritania,  and  following  him  thither 
carried  on  the  war  with  unabated  vigour,  so  as 
eflectually  to  prevent  him  fiDm  crossing  into  8pwn 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  in  that  country. 
(Liv.  iiiv.  49.)  Of  the  fcrther  progress  of  this 
war  in  Africa  we  hear  nothmg  ;  but  the  neit  year 
(b.  c.  212)  we  find  Maunissa  in  Spain,  supporting 
the  Carthaginian  generals  there  with  a  large  body, 
of  Numidian  Iiorae  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that, 
thoagh  only  occaaonally  mentioned,  he  continued 
to  hold  the  same  post  during  the  subsequent  years 
of  the  war  in  that  country.  In  210,  mdeed,  he  is 
mentioned  as  bemg  at  Carthage,  but  apparently 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
for  the  army  in  Sp^n,  in  which  country  we  again 
find  him  in  the  following  year  (309),  at  the  time 
that  Hasdrubal  set  out  on  hia  march  into  Italy. 
In  206  be  is  mentioned  as  present  at  Silpia,  where 
he  shared  witii  Hasdrubal,  Gisco,  and  Mago  in 
their  total  defeat  by  Scipio.  (Liv.  kit.  34,  jtirii. 
5,  20,  isviii.  13  i  Polyb.  li.  31 ;  Appian,  Hiap. 
25,  27. )_  But  the  reverse  then  sustained  by  the 
CMlhaginian  anna  proved  too  much  tor  the  fidolily 
of  Mssinissa ;  shortly  afier  the  battle  he  made 
secret  overtures  to  Silanus,  the  lieotenant  of  Scipio, 
wliich,  hovrever,  led  to  no  immediate  residt,  the 
Numidian  chief  being  desirous  to  treat  with  Scipio 
in  person,  an  opportunity  for  which  did  not  for 
some  time  present  itself  At  length,  however,  the 
desired  interview  took  place,  and  Maslnissa  pledged 
himself  to  support  the  Romans  with  all  the  forces 
at  his  command  as  soon  ns  they  should  carry  an 
army  mto  AfHco.     (Liv.  xiviii.  16,  35.)     In  ad- 


inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Poljbius  (xiivii. 
3),  which  is  followed  by  Livy  himself  in  another 
passage  [EpH.  1.),  that  Maaniasa  was  ninety  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  deatii,  B.  a  148.     According 


*entj-tive  years  of  age. 
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dition  to  the  eflect  produced  by  th 
KoDiim  anna,  aud  ihe  great  ] 


of  t!i< 


ncreoaed  in  thia  case  by  hia 
Hoiierons  conduct  towards  Masaiva,  a  nephew  of 
M.-isini3aa  [Massiva]^ — tlie  Numidian  prince  ia 
aaid  to  liave  been  actoated  by  reaenlment  Hgainst 
Haadmbol,  wha  had  previously  betrothed  to  him 
his  beautilul  daugbter  Sophoniaba,  but  violated  his 
engagement,  in  order  to  bealov  hei  hand  upon 
Sypbax.  (Appian,/>un.  10;  Zonar.  ii.  II,  p.-l36.) 
The  chronaiog/  of  these  erenls  ia,  howerer,  leiy 
uncertain :  according  to  Livy,  it  was  not  till  some 
'  e  after  this  that  the  betrothal  of  Sophoniaba 
But  the  det 


of  Maai'  ■ 


.  atjll  r. 


iwhUe, 


Ni 


joined  Mago  at  Gadea  fa 
QEsed  over  into  Africa,  where  evenla  had  taken 
one  which  drew  all  bis  attention  to  hta  paternal 

On  the  death  of  his  &ther  Oala,  which  bad  oc 
iTed  dnring  the  time  that  he  waa  in  Spain,  the 
own  bad  devolved,  according,  it  ia  said,  to  the 

sing,  and  from  him  descended  shortly  oftec  to  his 
ion  Capusa.  But  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  leeble 
character,  had  been  overthrown  by  Mezetulua,  who 


nal  E. 


reignty  u 


Lacumacoa,  the  yoanger  brother  of  Capuao.  Against 
thia  usurper  Maainiesa  determined  to  direct  his 
vrma,  and  alUr  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Bocchar,  king  of  Mauritania, 
he  entered  the  conhnes  of  Numidia  with  a  body  of 
only  500  horsemen.  But,  trifling  sa  tliis  force 
might  appeal,  he  was  able  lo  strike  a  blow  in  the 
fint  inetsiicB  which  had  neatly  proved  deoidve^ 
tlie  young  king  Lacumaces  having  narrowly  escaped 

escort  to  the  court  of  Syphox.  The  old  soldiers 
and  adherenta  of  his  lather  now  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Maainissa,  who  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  respectable  army,  with  which  he  was 
able  to  meet  Mesetulus  ju  the  field,  and  having 
d  'ated  m  in  a  pitched  battle,  compelled  both 
h  ai  d  he  young  king  to  take  refuge  m  the 
te  to  of  Syphax.  From  thence  the}^  were 
d  iced  b  the  friendly  promises  of  Masiniasa  to 
n  and  tnke  up  their  abode  at  his  court,  in  tui 

2^^  30)    Masiuissa  now  found  himself  established 

his  tat  er's  throne  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  a 

■m  dable   danger  threatened  him  on  the 

d  S  pliai,  who,  besides  the  enmity  he  nn- 

la  y        ertained  agiunat  his  former   foe,  was 

n  a  d       by  HaBdrubal,  who  appears  lo  have  been 

3c  hat  he  had  offended  Maaiuiaaa  beyond 

h  h  m  before  he  could  receive  assistance  from 
B  m  r  e  first  attacks  of  Syphajt  were  com- 
p   te  y         essful:  Mas'niesa,  lotallj-  defeated  in 

m       tai       stuess,  from  whence  he  made  predatory 
load  the  territories  both  of  Syphait  imd  the 

C  hig  ans.  Here  his  followers  soon  increased 
bo  h  umbers  and  boldnesa,  until  Syphai,  who 
had  despised  them,  found  it  necessary- to 

se  d  aga  at  him  one  of  his  generals  named 
B  bar  whose  measnrea  were  so  efficiently  taken 
ha  h  cceeded  in  cutting  off  the  whole  of  Ma- 
aaa  ce,  the  king  himaclf  escaping  from  the 
field  with  only  two  followers,  and  badly  wounded. 


MASINISSA.- 
soon  as  bis  wound  was  partially  healed  he  once 
more  r«~appeared  among  the  Massylians,  and 
quickly  gathered  around  his  almidard  an  army  of 
10,000  men.  Sypbax  now  look  the  field  against 
him  in  person,  and  again  oblained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, Masinissa,  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen, 
with  difficulty  cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy's 
foBjes.  He,  however,  efieeled  his  escape  lo  the 
aea-coaat,  and  there  hovered  about,  at  the  head  of 
a  mere  predatory  baud,  until  Ibe  binding  of  Scipio 
in  Africa  a.  c  204,  when  he  instantly  joined  lum 
with  such  a  force  as  he  bad  been  able  to  collect. 
(Liv.  xiIk.   31— S3;  Apfoan,  Pm.  10— IS.) 

The  services  he  waa  now  able  to  i^der  hia 
Roman  allies  were  neither  few  nor  trifiing.  AhnosC 
immediately  after  he  bad  joined  them  be  defeated 
the  Cartfat^inian  cavalry  under  Hanuo,  the  aon  of 
Hamilear  [Hanho,  No.  23],  and  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  night  attack  which  ended  in  the  con- 
Halation  of  the  two  camjA  of  Hasdrubal  and 
Syphax.  On  this  occaaion,  indeed,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
intelligence  of  their  pbins,  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  most  essential  aervics  to  Scipio.  The  confldenee 
reposed  in  the  Numidian  chief  both  by  that  geuerel 
and  Laeliua  '    "  .  •      -  .... 


wellfu 


hia  fidelity,  a  much  rarer  quality  al 
trymen.  Afier  the  second  defeat  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  an  event  in  which 
Masinissa  had  again  taken  a  prominent  part,  he 
was  deapalched,  together  with  Loelius,  lo  pursue 
the  fi^itives;  they  recovered  without  oppoMtion 
the  whole  country  of  the  Itfaasyliana,  and  though 
Syphai  with  indeiatigable  enei^y  opposed  lo  them 
a  third  army,  he  was  not  only  again  defeated,  but 
himself  made  prisoner.  Following  up  their  ad- 
vantage, they  quickly  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
8)'phax,  and  the  alronghold  where  he  had  deposited 
aU  his  treagurea.  Among  the  captivea  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  the  Numidian  king,  and  the  same  who 
had  beeu  formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masi- 
nissa himself.  The  story  of  hia  hasty  marriage 
with  her,  and  ils  tragical  terminatJon,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  here  repeated.  [Sopho- 
nisba.] To  console  him  for  his  loss,  as  well  as  to 
reward  hun  for  hjs  obedience,  Scipio  now  bestowed 
on  Masinissa  the  title  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
the  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  holding 
out  to  him  the  prospect  of  eventually  obtaining 

immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  at  Rome.  (Liv. 
isix.  3^,  XXX.  3—9,  11—17  ;  Polyb,  xiv.  3,  4,  8 
9  (  Appian,  Pun.  U  -22,  26—28  ;  Zonar.  ix.  12, 
13.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace  between  Scipio  and  the  Cartht^nlans  (b.  c. 
203),  Masijijesa  quitted  tite  Roman  camp  to  es- 
self  in  the  posscsHon  of  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions.  But  the  rupture  of  the  treaty, 
id  the  landing  of  Hannibal  in  Africa,  caused 


o  his 


and  he  joined  S 


at  6000  foot  and  4000  horse,  juat  before  the  battle 
Zanm  (b.c.  202).  In  tbat  decisive  action  ha 
nmanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and 
itributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  succeasfiil 
ult  of  the  day.    After  routing  the  Numidian 


MA91NI3SA. 
linrse  which  Haunibsl  had  npposed  to  him,  luid 

returned  to  the  field  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
Loeliua  in  tho  decisive  cha^e  that  liDRlly  broke 
the  main  hody  of  the  CaHhaginian  inGultry.     He 

ciosel;  with  hia  Numidimi  horsonien  upon  tho 
ftigitiies,  that  it  is  said  Hannibal  himself  with 
difficulty  etcaped  fulling  into  his  hands.  (Polyb. 
lY.  4,  S,  9,  13—15;  LIt.  six.  39,  33—35; 
Appian,  Pb«.  37,  41,  44—47.)  His  iealous  co- 
operation on  this  occasion  was  rewarded  the  fol- 
lowing yeiU  (fi.  c  201),  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jtnal  peace  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  when  he 
was  not  anlj  included  in  the  ptolec^on  of  the 
treaty  as  an  ally  of  the  fotmei',  but  obtained  from 
Scipio  the  poesessian  of  Cirta  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isniiories  which  had  belonged  to  Sypfiai, 
■■    ■  ;reditary  dominiona.     (Polyb. 

t  of  the 


'?-■>  , 


From  this  time  til!  the  co 
third  Puni,;  war  there  elapsed  an  interval  of 
than  fifty  yeaca,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
Maainissa  continued  to  reign  with  undisputed  au- 
thority over  the  countries  thus  subjected  to  hia 
rule.  Ample  as  those  dominions  were,  he  appears 
io  have  already  cast  a  lon^ng  eye  upon  the  l^lile 
piovincBs  Btill  retained  by  his  neighbours  the  Car- 
Ihaginiana  :  the  cerlainty  of  support  from  the 
Ilomans  encouraged  hia  covetousness,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  whole  period  presents  nothing  hut  a 
continued  series  of  aggrea^ons  on  the  port  of 
Masitiissa,  ineiVectual  remonstrances  on.  that  of  the 
Cmthaginians,  and  embassies  repeatedly  sent  from 
Rome  lo  adjust  their  disputes,  and  nominally  to 
cufoKC  the  observance  of  the  treaty  and  regulations 
imposed  by  Scipio  ;  but  these  deputies  had  alwaya 
ceci-et  inatmctions  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Nu- 
iiiidian  king,  and  where  the  injustice  of  his  pre- 
tensions were  too  flagrant,  they  in  aoverat  inslancea 
quitted  Africa  without  coming  to  any  decision  at 
all.  The  great  object  of  dispute  was  the  fertile 
district  called  Emporia,  which  Musiniesa  at  length 
proceeded  to  occupy  with  an  armed  force,  hat  tiiis 
exceeded  the  limits  of  even  the  Roman  indulgence, 
and  he  was  this  time  compelled  (o  withdraw  hia 
troop!.  (Liv.  uriv.  63,  si.  17,  34,  jtlii.  33,  24  ; 
Appian,  Pioi.  67—69  ;  Polyb.  imii,  2.)  Bat 
while  thus  presuming  on  the  ^vour  of  his  poweriiil 
Eillics,  he  was  careful  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
their  support  by  renewed  aecvices ;  and  we  find 
him  assisting  them  with  an  ausihary  force  of 
Numidian  horse  and  elephiuits,  as  well  ea  with 
large  supplies  of  com  in  their  wars  with  Philip, 
Antiochus,  and  Perseus.  In  the  last  of  tliese, 
especially  ibo  Numidian  auxiliaries,  which  wero 
commanded  by  Miaagenes,  a  son  of  Masinissa, 
rendored  the  moat  important  services.  (Liv.  xxxL 
11,  19,  xxiiL  27,  :>iivi.  4,  ilii.  29,  35,  ily.  13, 
14  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  6  ;  Appian,  Mac.  9.  §  2.) 


iwhilo, 


uidid  n 


;  neglect 


tain  a  party  favourable  to  his  views  in  Carthago 
itself.  But  the  reviving  prosperity  and  power  of 
that  republic  spears  to  have  given  increased  io- 
fluence  to  the  patty  opposed  to  the  Romans  and 
■  ally,  and  at  length,  in  B.0. 150,  the  piinripal 


ratio  faction.  Hereupon  the  Numidian 
king  at  once  prepared  for  war ;  bnt  baSira  taking 
any  open  steps  he  sent  an  emlassy  to  Carthago,  at 
the  head  of  which  K'ere  his  two  sons,  Gnlussn  and 
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Micipsa,  to  demand  the  restoration  <^  the  exiles. 
But  the  adverse  party  at  Cartilage,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Hasdrubal,  tile  general  (boetharch)  of 
the  republic,   refiiaed    to   ndmit   the  smbaesadora 
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midian  chiefs,  and  by  other  reinforcements,  to  the 
amount  of  5!!,000  men.  Tfie  first  general  engage- 
ment, though  favourable  to  the  Numidiana,  led  to 
no  decisive  result  j  and  Scipio  Aemilianus,  who 
had  accidentally  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Masinissn, 
interposed  his  good  ofiices  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
citiatton  between  the  two  parties.  These,  however, 
proved  of  no  effect,  Masinissa  insisting  on  the 
surrender  of  the  Numidian  deserters,  to  which  the 
Carlh^oians  peremptorily  refused  to  accede. 
HostiUtieg  were  conaequantJy  renewed,  and  Ma- 
sinissa BO  eifectually  surrounded  the  aimy  of  Has- 
drubal,  in  a  position  where  he  was  cut  off  finm  all 
supplies,  that  after  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
had  perished  by  famine  and  pestilence,  he  was 
compelled  to  save  the  rest  by  an  ignominious  ca- 
pitulation. Even- tills  was  shamefully  violated, 
and  many  of  the  CarthaginiaiJs  were  put  to  the 
sword  while  retreating  unarmed  and  defenceless, 
so  iliat  a  very  small  part  of  their  army  returned  in 
safety  to  Carthage,     (Appian,  Pas.  70 — 73.) 

This  blow  liad  ef&ctually  humbled  the  reviving 
power  of  Carthage,  and  the  Romans  now  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  opportunity  of  crashing  for  ever 
their  once  formidable  rival.  The  negotiations 
which  ensued,  and  wliich  ultimately  M  to  the 
commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war  (b.  C  149), 
cannot  be  here  related.  The  part  which  Masinissa 
took  in  them  is  not  distinctly  mentioned,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  by  no  means  eatiafied  that  the 
Romans  should  take  the  matter  into  thrar  own 
hands ;  and  however  much  he  might  wish  to  see 
his  old  enemies  tlis  Carthaginians  humbled,  was 
fii  from  desiring  to  see  the  Romans  eatabllshed  ill 
Africa  in  their  stead.  Hence  when  hostilities  had 
actually  commenced,  and  the  Romans  called  o 


a  for 


iud  the  requii'ed  auiiiiariea.  The  following 
(B.C  14S)  the  revei-sca  sustained  by  the  Roman 
armies  compelled  liie  senate  to  send  a  &esh  embassy 
to  Masinissa,  with  a  more  urgent  demand  for  re- 
nt Cirta  the  aged  monarch  was  no  more.  (Appian, 
Pur.  94, 105.}  On  his  deathbed  he  lad  sent  for 
Scipio,  at  that  time  serving  in  Afi^ca  as  a  militaiy 
tribune,  but  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it 
to  the  young  officer  lo  settle  the  affiiirs  of  hia 
kingdom.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
having  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree  his 
bodily  atrength  and  activity  lo  the  laat,  so  that  in 
the  war  ^inst  Hasdrubal,  only  two  years  before, 
he  not  oiuy  commanded  his  army  in  person,  bnt 
was  able  to  go  through  all  his  military  exercises 
with  the  BgiUty  and  vigour  of  a  young  man. 
(Polyb.  iiivii.  Sj  Appian,  P™.  71,  106;  Liv. 
^tO.  1. ;  Entrap,  iv.  il  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  13,  ext. 
%  1  i  Cui.  de  Sen.  10  i  Frontin.  Strai.  iv.  3.  §  11  -, 
Ludan,  Maerob.  17  i  Died.  Bxo.  Phot.  p.  £23 ; 
Pint.  Mora/,  p.  791,  f)  Hia  character  in  other 
respects  has  been  extolled  by  the  Boman  wiilers 
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Eir  bfljond  1ii>  true  merits.  He  poBaesaid  indeed 
unconquerable  enei^y  and  fortitude,  with  the 
pmmptnass  nf  decision  and  fertility  of  reaource 
exhibited  by  ao  many  semi-bubarian  chiefa;  but 
though,  his  Carthaginian  education  Bceins  lo  ^ave 
giyen  him  11  degree  of  polisb  beyond  that  of  bis 
countrymen  in  general,  his  cbaracter  wa«  etill  that 
of  a  tnio  barbatian.  He  was  giithlBss  to  the  Car- 
tliHgnniana  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn  agiunat 
them  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued  steady 
to  tbe  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because  he 

attaclunent  to  them  was  never  liisd,  like  that  of 
liieron,  by  adversity  ;  and  the  moment  he  began 
to  tbink  their  farther  progiesa  inconsistent  with 
bis  own  echemes  his  fidelity  began  to  trover.  A 
very  just  view  of  his  character  will  be  fiiund  jn 
Niebuhr  {Leot.  <m  Rom.  Hist.  voi.  J.  pp.  216,  217, 
29i— 292.) 

Mauniasa  was  tbe  lather  of  a  very  numerous 
family ;  some  authors  even  state  that  be  bad  ai 
many  as  fifty-four  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
born  only  fonc  years  before  bis  death.  Many  of 
these,  however,  were  tbe  ofispring  of  concnbines, 
and  not  conudered  legitimate  according  ts  tbe 
Numidinn  lanrs.  It  appears  tbat  three  onl;  of  his 
legitimate  sons  stuvived  him,  Mirapsa,  Mastanabal, 
and  Gulussa.  Between  these  tbreo  the  kingdom, 
or  rather  the  royal  authority,  was  portioned  out  by 
Scipio,  according  to  the  dying  directions  of  Ibe  old 
king.  (Appian,  Fmi.  105  ;  Zonar.  ii.  27  ;  Liv. 
EjM.  L  i  OroB.  iv.  22  ;  Sail  Jag.  6  ;  Val.  Man.  v. 
2,  act.  i.)  Besides  these  the  names  of  Masuaba 
and  MiSABKNBs  are  mentioned  in  history,  and  are 
given  under  their  respective  namea.        (E.  H.  B.] 

MASI'STIUS  or  MACI'STIUS  (Mmflimoi, 


0,  a 


,  18  leader  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 
which  Xenea  left  behind  in  Greece  under  Mar- 
noNius.  When  the  Peridan  force,  havbig  entered 
BoRotia,  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
AsopuE,  with  the  Greeks  opposite  them  along  tho 
skirls  of  Cithaeron,  Mardonius,  having  waited  im- 
patiently and  to  no  pnrpose  for  the  enemy  to  de- 
scend and  light  him  in  the  plain,  sent  Masistins 
and  the  cavalry  against  tfaeiu.  In  the  contbat 
which  ensued,  the  horse  of  MasistiDs,  being 
wounded  in  the  side  with  an  arrow,  reared  and 
threw  him.  The  Athenians  rushed  upon  him  im- 
mediately, hut  he  was  cased  in  comjiele  armour, 
which  for  a  time  protected  him,  till  at  last  he  was 
slain  by  the  thrust  of  a  epear  in  his  eye  through 
the  visor  of  bis  hebnet.  The  Persians  tried  des- 
perately, bnt  in  vain,  to  rescue  his  body,  which 
was  aiterwards  placed  in  a  cart  and  led  along  the 
Grecuin  lines,  while  the  men  gazed  on  it  with  ad- 
miration.    His  countrymen  mourned  for  him  as 

Mardonius.  They  shaved  their  own  heads,  as 
well  as  their  horses  and  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
they  raised  a  wailing,  which,  accordii^  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  heard  over  the  whole  ofBoeotia.  {Herod, 
il.  20— Sfi  ;  Plut  Aria.  U.)  This  Maostius 
seems  to  have  been  a  difSicent  person  from  the  son 
of  Siromitrea,  who  commanded  the  Alarodians  and 
Saspeirians  in  the  array  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
79.)  The  breastplate  of  Masiatius  was  dedicated, 
as  a  trophy,  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polios  at 
Athena*  (Pans.  i.  37.)  [E.  E.] 

MASO,  sometimes  written  MASSO,  the  name 
of  a  patrician  femily  of  the  Fnpiria  gens. 


massa: 

1.  L.  PAPiitiiifi  Maso,  apparently  the  first 
person  of  this  name  who  obtained  any  of  the  offices 
of  the  state,  was  aedile  about  S.C  312.  Prom 
Cicero  calling  him  aedi^asy  we  learn  that  he  did 
not  obtain  any  higher  dignity.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  it. 
21  i  comp.  PighiuB,  Aim.  vol  i  p.  383.) 

2.  C.  PAfiniua,  C.  r.  L.  n.  Maso,  consul  with 
M.  Pomponius  Matho  in  a  c.  231,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued,  though 
not  without  considerable  loss.  The  senate  refused 
him  a  triumph,  and  he  accordingly  celebrated  one 
on  the  Alban  mount.    It  was  Uie  first  time  that 


,  and  the  . 
frequently  followed  by  subsequent  gc 
they  considered  themselves  entitled  t  .    , 

but  were  reiiised  the  honour  by  the  senate.  It  is 
related  of  Maso,  that  he  always  wore  a  myrtle 

at  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
^ves  as  the  reason  fijr  his  doing  so,  that  he  con- 
quered the  Corsicans  in  the  ^  Myrtle  Plains," 
Myrlei  OimpL  (Zonar.  viiL  IB.  p.  401;.  Fasti 
Capitol,  i  Plin.  H.  N.  av.  29.  s.  38 ;  Val.  Max. 
iii.  6.  J  5  ;  Paul,  Diao.  p.  144,  ed,  Miiller.)  From 
the  booty  obtained  in  Corsica,  Mass  dedicated  a 
temple  of  Pons.  (Cie.  da  Nai.  Dear.  Hi.  20.)  He 
was  one  of  the  pontilices,  and  died  in  a.  c  213. 
(Liv.  xxv.  2.)  Maso  was  the  maternal  gisndfiither 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  bis  daughter 
Papiria  marrying  Aemilins  FauUus,  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia.  (Plut.  Aemil.  Paatl.  5  ;  Plin.  L  c.) 

3,  C.  Fafibius  Maso,  wee,  according  la  some 
annals,  one  of  the  triumviri  for  founding  the  colo- 
nies of  Phuientia  and  Cremona,  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
m  E.  c  218.  (Liv.  xiL  2fi.)  Asconius  (■»  C&. 
Pis.  p.  3,  ed.  OreH.)  calls  him  P.  Papirius  Maso. 
He  may  be  the  same  as  the  consul  [No.  2]  or  the 
decemvir  sacroriun  mentioned  below.     [No.  1.] 

4.  C.  Papirius,  L.  f.  Maso,  one  of  the  decem- 
viri sacroium,  died  in  B.  c.  313.     (Liv.  xxv.  2.) 

fi,  L.  pAPjniua  Maso,  praetor  nrbanus  B.  c. 
176.  (Liv.  ili.  14,  15.)  He  may  have  been  the 
L.  Papirius,  praetor,  woo  is  ^d  to  liave  decided, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  a 
woman's  gestation,  that  a  child  born  within  thir- 
teen months  after  copulation  could  be  the  heres. 
(Plin.  fl.  A",  vii.  6.  B.  4.) 

6.  M.  Pafirius  Maso,  disinherited  his  brother 
{/raler).  Aelius  Ligur,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  o. 
57.  (Cia.  pro  l)om.\3,adAU.y.i.)  This  M. 
Papirius  Maso  may  be  the  same  as  the  M.  Papirius, 
a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of  Pompey,  who  was 
shunbyP.aodins  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cic.jmj 
Mil.  7;  Aaaia.  in  On.  MiLf.  48;  Schol.  Bob.  pro 
Jl/iZ.p.284,  ed.  Orelli.) 

7.  C  (Fafibiub)  Maso,  v/9s  accused  of  repe 
tundae  by  T.  Coponius,  of  Tibur,  and  condemned. 
[CopONius,  No.  I.]     (Cic.pj-0  Balb.  21.) 

MASSA,  BAE-BIUS,  or  BE'BIUS,  one  of  the 
most  in&mous  informers  of  tbe  latter  end  of  the 

as  one  of  the  procurators  in  Africa,  when  he  be- 
trayed Piso,  and  is  described  by  the  great  his- 
torian as  "jam  tunc  optimo  cuique  eiitiosns." 
(Tao.  Hid.  iv.  50.)  He  was  afteiwards  governor 
of  the  province  of  Baelica,  which  he  oppressed  so 

ants  on  his  return  to  Rome.  The  cause  of  the  pro- 
vincials was  pleaded  by  Phny  the  younger  and 
Heteiinius  Senecio,  and  Massa  was  condemned  in 
the  same  year  that  Agricola  died,  A.  r>.  93  ;  but  he 


M'ATERNUa. 
eei^mB  to  have  eG<aped  punlalntLent  by  th«  ^vour  of 
Domitian  ;  and  from  tbis  time  became  one  of  the 
infonuersand  great  &vonritaa  of  the  tyrant.  (Tiic. 
Agiic  45  ;  Pliu.  Ep.  vii.  33,  comp.  liL  4,  tL  28  ; 
Juv,  L  3*.i 

MASSATHES,  a  Nmnldian  chief  in  allianOB 
with  the  CBTtha^niane,  killed  bj  Meninista  at  the 
battle  of  Zama.  (Appian,  Fm.  44)       [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSr-VA.  1.  A  Nmnidian,  graiidson  of 
Oala,  king  of  the  MaSBjIiane,  and  nephew  of 
Masinissa,  whom  he  areonipanied  while  yet  a 
mere  hoy  into  Spain.  At  the  liattle  of  Bnecula 
{e.  c.  309),  on  which  occasion  he  had  far  the  lint 
lime  been  allowed  to  beai  arms,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  \  bnt  Scipio,  on  Icaming  who  he  was, 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  sent 
liim  back  without  lansom  to  his  Dnde.  This 
generous  conduct  of  the  Roman  general  is  sud  to 
have  had  a  great  share  in  gaining  over  Masinissa 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  (Liv.  xxvlL  19,  xiviii. 
35  1  Val.  Mai.  v.  i.  §  7.) 

2.  Son  of  OuluBta,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa. 
Haling  taken  part  with  Adherbal  in  his  disputes 
with  Jugurtha,  he  fled  to  Rome  after  the  capture 
of  Cirta  and  death  of  Adherbal  (B.  c.  112).  When 
Jugurtha  himself  came  to  Itome  in  B.  c  108,  Mas- 
Bi»a  was  induced  by  the  untavonrable  disposiUon 
of  the  senate  towards  that  monardl,  and  by  the 
instigatiotis  of  the  consul  Sp.  Albinue,  (o  put  in  his 
Dwndaim  to  thekuigdom  of  Nnmidia.  Jugurtha, 
aluuied  at  his  preten»ane,  iletennined  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  rival,  andf  through  the  agency  of  his 
minister  Bomilcar,  succeeded  In  -eSeciina  the  ae- 
sassination  of  Masuva.  (Sail  Jag.  35  ;  Liv.  £^ 
hiv. ;  Florus,  iii.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSCRIUS  SABI'NOS.     [Sabinus.] 

MASTA'NABAL  or  MANA'STABAL  (the 
former  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
r<ame,  see  Gesenius,  £in^.  Phjten.  Moimnt.  p.  409), 
the  youngest  of  the  three  legitimate  eons  of  Masi- 
nissa, between  whom  the  kingdom  of  Nuraidia 
was  divided  by  Scipio  after  the  death  of  the  i^ed 
king  (b.  c.  148).  Mastanabal  was  distuigui^ed 
for  his  fondness  for  Hterature  and  his  love  of 
justice,  on  which  account  Scipio  assigned  him  tlie 
adminlstiation  of  the  indicia^  af^rs  of  the  king- 
dom. (Appion,  Psn.  106;  Zonar,  in.  27;  Liv. 
Epit.  1.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  him,  except 
that  he  died  before  his  brother  Micipsa,  and  that 
he  left  two  sons,  JuoDitTHA  and  Gauoa.  (Sail 
Jug.  S,  65.)  [E.  H.  R] 


XV.  430),  and  the  other  the  father  of  Hititbt 
Ithaca.     (Od.  ii.  158,  263,  jixiv.  461.)        [L.  8.] 

MATER  DEUM.     [Rhm.] 

MATERNIA'NUS.  FLA'VIUS,  commander 
of  the  dty  guards  in  the  reign  of  Caracalb,  was 
either  put  to  death  or  treated  with  great  indignity 
by  Macrinus,  A.  D.  217,  (Dion  Caw.  Ixiviii.  4, 7, 
15  !  Herodiam  iv.  12.) 

MATER'NUS,  CUBIATIUS,  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  "  Diaiogua  de  Causis  Corruptao 
Eloquentiae."  From  that  piece  we  learn  (cc.  2.  3, 
II,  13)  that,  abandonmg  rhetorical  studies,  he  had 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  composition  of 
tragedies,  that  four  of  these  were  entitled  Medea, 
TAgesk!,  Domiiiiia,  Cato,  and  that  he  had  given 
offence  to  the  ruling  powers  hy  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  hist  named.  From 
''"'"  """ " re  led  to  conclude  that  he 
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must  be  the  same  person  with  the  Mareppos  ov- 
^lOTifs,  who,  we  are  informed  by  Dion  CasHUS 
(Ixvii,  12),  was  put  to  death  by  DomJOan  on 
account  of  his  too  great  freedom  of  speech  (^a^T}- 
ouii').  A  German  scholar  has  recently  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Oelavia  found  among  the  tragedies 
of  Seneca,  but  generally  considered  as  spurious, 
belongs  to  Maternus.  (See  "  Octavia  Praeteilata 
Curiatio  Maierno  Vindicata,"  ed.  Fr.  Ritter,  Ovo. 
Bonn.lB43.)  [W.  E.] 

MATERNUS  FIRMICUS.  u 

MATHO  (Mriflois),  an  African  w      se    ed       a 
mercenary  soldier  in  the  army  of  th    Car      gi    an 
in  Sicily  during  the  lirst  .Pwiic  war 
mutiny  which  broke  out  among  ere    an 

after  their  return  to  Africa,  B.  c  ook 

prominent  a  part,  that  he  became     p   h 
being  singled    out  for  punishme  CSS      h 

Hence  when  Gisco  was  at  length  sent  to  the  camp 
at  Tunis,  with  fiill  powers  to  satisfy  their  demands, 
Matho  united  with  Spcndjus,  a  Campanian  de- 

pel^euading  the  soldiers  to  reject  the  proifered 
terms.  These  two  leaders  quickly  obtained  so 
much  influence  with  the  mixed  multitude  of 
which  the  army  consisted,  that  the  troops  would 
listen  to  no  one  else,  and  Matho  and  Spendius 
were  soon  afler  fonni^y  appointed  generals.  Theit 
first  object  was  now  to  render  the  breach  with 
Caftb^  ^reparable,  for  which  purpose  they  in- 
duced the  soldiery  to  seiie  on  Gisco  and  the  other 
Carthaginian  deputies,  and  throw  them  into  prison ; 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  declare  open  war 
against  Carthage,  and  Matbo  sent  meesengeca  to 
the  Afj^can  subjects  of  that  state,  calling  upon 
them  to  assert  their  independence.  The  latter 
were  ea^ly  induced  to  av^  themselves  of  an  op- 
portunity of  throwing  off  a  yoke  which  they  liad 
long  felt  to  be  galling  and  oppressive,  and  almost 
universally  took  up  arms,  thus  at  once  impacting  a 
national  character  to  the  rebellion.  The  two  cities 
of  Utica  and  Hippo  alone  refused  to  join  in  the 
revolt,  and  these  were  in  consequence  immediately 
heueged  by  the  insurgents.  Matho  and  Spendiua 
now  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
70,000  Africans,  in  addition  to  the  mercenary 
troops  ori^nally  assembled  ;  and  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  open  country,  they^were  abundantly 
supplied  with  provisions,  while  they  held  Carthage 
itself  effectually  blockaded  on  the  land  «de.  Hanno, 


t^amat  then 
bad  been  t 


nuned 
rebels  < 


snrpria 


obtained  possession  of  all  his  baggage.  The  great 
Barca  himstilf  now  took  the  field,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Bagrado,  and  restored  the  oommunieatinnH 
of  the  city  with  the  open  country.  Hereupon  th^ 
two  leaders  separated,  and  while  Spendius  under- 
took to  oppose  Hamilcar  in  the  field  Matho  con- 
tinned  lo  press  the  siege  of  Hippo.  But  the 
successes  of  Hamilcar,  and  stQI  more  the  (avourable 
impresHon  produced  by  the  clemency  with  which 
he  treated  those  piiaonera  who  hod  fallen  mto  his 
hands,  began  02ice  more  to  alarm  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurgents,  lest  the  fidelity  of  their  adherents 
should  be  shaken.  Theyinconaequencedetermined 
to  render  pardon  impossible,  by  involving  them  all 
in  still  deeper  guilt ;  and  Spendius  and  Matho 
united  with  a  Gaul  named  Autaritus  in  nixing  the 
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ition  of  Oisco  and  all  the  other 
ea.    Not  only  was  this 


Curthagir 

guinaiy  resolution  csrnea  out,  vpitn  circumstan< 
of  the  utmost  barbarity,  but  the  rebels  refused 
give  up  the  dead  bodies,  and  even  threatened 
treat  in  like  manner  any  Cactha^ian  heralds  n 
should  for  the  futare  be  sent  to  them.     These 
atrociiies  quickly  ied  to  Mingniiiary 
^^ation  on  the  part  of  the  Cajrthag^ian  gi^nerak, 
and  the  war  was  heoceCorth  marked  by  a  chacacler 
of  ferocity  unpaialleled  in   the    whole  course  of 

Meanwhile,  the  dii 
thaginian  generals  Hamilcar  and  Hanno  prevented 
their  carrying  on  any  effectual  operations  againt 
the  insiugenta,  and  the  latter  soon  after  oblained 


powerful  cities  of  Utica  and  Hippo,  whii 
abandoned  the  alliance  of  the  Caithagii 
dered  the  garrisons  that  occupied  them,  and  opened 
their  gatea  to  the  rebels.  Thus  strengthened, 
Matho  and  Spendius  now  ventured  to  lay  siege  to 
Carihage  itself ;  but  while  they  out  off  the  city 
&am  aU  commnnications  on  the  land  side,  they 
were  themselves  threatened  from  u-ithout  by  the 
atjny  of  Hamilcar,  who  by  means  of  his  Numidian 
horse  was  now  completely  master  of  the  open 
country,  and  so  effectually  intercepted  their  sup- 
plies, that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  Not  long  afterwanis  Spendius,  who  had 
again  attempted  to  oppose  Hamilcar  in  the  fluid, 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  was  compelled  by 
kdl  and  generalship  of  his  opponent 
raselfmade  prisoner,  while 
aim        h    wh  I      f  his  army  was  put  to  the 

w    d.    This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
ss         f  {   h    revolted  cities,  and  Matho, 

w  th  th        ma    d       f  his  forces,  took  refuge  in 
T  wh       h    was   I  isely  besieged  by  Hamilcar 

th  n  d  and  his  new  coUeagne  Hannibal 
ih  h  B  he  negUgence  of  the  latter 
80  ff  rd  d  Math  n  opportunity  of  surprising 
h  mp  whi  h  h  took,  with  great  slanghter, 
caiTj  g  ff  mm  booty,  and  Hannibal  him- 
self as  a  pns  wh  m  he  Immediately  caused  to 
b     ru   Red  m  g   for  the  like  cruelty  inflicted 

po    Spe  d    8.     Th     blow  compelled  Hamikar  to 
ra  se  th        g     f  T  hut  it  was  the  last  success 

bta     d  by    h     rel  Is:   a  reconciliation   being 


M  th       fte  lal  partial  actions,  in  which  he 

wasf  th  moB  part  wotsted,  was  at  length  driven 
to  k  g  eral  b  tie,  and  was  totally  defeated. 
Th    greate   part    f  b     troops  fell  on  the  lield,  and 

umph  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  shortly  afber  put 
lo  death  with  every  spewes  of  indignity.  {Polyb. 
L  69—88  J  Diod.  iiv.  Esx.  HoesiA,  pp.  609,  510, 
.^  Vales,  pp.  aee,  SCr,  Exc  Vat.  pp.  66,  66 ; 
Appian,  P«h.  6.)  [B.  H.  R] 

MATHO,  a  ftmily  name  of  tha  Naevian  and 
Pomponian  gentes,  was  always  pronounced  with- 
out tlie  aspirate,  Malo,  as  we  learn  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Cicero,     (prat,  48.)    Sometimes  indeed 

MATHO,  a  pompous,  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  MarUaL  To  see  such  a 
man  stretched  out  at  full  length  in  a  new  leclica 
for  nhich  he  had  probably  not  paid,  excited  the 
indignation  of  tho  satirist ; — 


MATHO. 
Tam  patiens  nrbis,  tarn  ferrous,  nt  teneat  se. 

Plena  ipso?" 
(Juv.  L  80,  &c,,  comp.  vii,  i29,  MiUho  deficit, 
which  refers  to  his  refusmg  to  pay  his  debts,  not  li 
his  being  poor,  as  Ruperti  interprets  it ;  xi.  M, 
where  he  is  called  baecai  Martial,  iv.  80,  vii.  10. 
3,1,  viii.  42,jr.  *6,  si.  68.) 

MATHO,  Q.  NAE'VIUS,  praetor  a.  c.  iB4, 
received  the  province  of  Sardinia,  and  also  the  corn- 
was  engaged  in  this  investigation  for  four  months 
before  he  set  out  for  his  province,  prosecuting  his 
inquiries  in  the  various  municipia  and  conciliabula 
in  Italy  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Valerias  Antias, 
.  he  condemned  two  ^ousand  persons  in  this  time. 
(Liv.  xiiix,  89,  38,  41.) 

MATHO,  POMPO'NIUS.  I.  M'.  Pouro- 
NiuB,  M".  F.  M".  K.  MiTBO,  consul  B.  c  233,  with 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Vermcofsus,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained  a  triumph  iu 
consequence  of  his  victory  over  them.  (Zonar.  viiL 
18,  p.  401.)  The  reduction  of  the  Sardmians, 
however,  must  have  been  incomplete,  as  we  find 
Mathers  brother  ei^^ed  against  them  two  years 
afterwards,  with  a  consular  army.  [See  bslow. 
No.  2.]  In  B.C.  217  he  was  magister  equitom  to 
the  dictator,  L.  Vetnriue  Philo,  and  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year,  B.C.  216.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  M'.  Pom- 
ponins  Matho,  praetor  of  this  year,  was  a  different 
person  from  the  consul  of  B.  c  233,  as  the  Romans 
were  now  at  war  with  Hannibal,  and  were  there- 
fiire  anitious  to  appoint  to  the  great  offices  of  the 
slate  generals  who  hod  had  experience  in  war.  The 
let,  however,  did  not  give  to  Matho  any  military 
command,  but  the  jansdiclio  inter  cives  Ramaaoi 
et  pfregrima,  AftCT  news  had  been  received  of 
the  falal  battle  of  Cannae,  Matho  and  his  colleague, 
the  praetor  urbaaue,  summoned  the  senale  to  the 
curia  Hostilia  to  deliberate  on  what  steps  were  to 
be  taken.  (Liv.  ixii.  33,  36,  66,  xriiL  20,  24.) 
At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  Matho  received  as 
propraetor  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  B,  c 
215;  for  Livy  9aye(jtxiY.  10),iii  the  next  year, 
B.  c  214,  that  the  province  of  Gaul  was  continued 
to  him.  Livy,  however,  not  only  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Malho's  appointment  in  b.  c  215,  but  ex- 
pressly states  (sxiii,  26)  that  In  that  year  no  anny 
was  sent  into  Gaul  on  account  of  the  want  of  sol- 
diers. We  can  only  reconcile  these  statements  by 
suppo^ng  that  Ma^o  was  appoinled  to  the  pro- 
vince but  did  not  obtain  any  troops  that  year.   He 

pontifices.  (Liv.  ixvi.  23.) 
2.  M.  PoMPONius  M'.  F.  M".  B.  Matho,  bro- 
er  of  the  preceding,  consul  B.  C.  231  with  C.  Papi- 


I  agau 


t  the 


Sardinians,and  employed  d<%s  which  he  procui 
from  Italy  to  hunt  out  iheiiihahitanla,  who  had  taken 
r^ge in  woods  and  caves.  (Zonar.  viii  lS,p.4al.) 
For  the  same  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  we  believe  that  ha 
same  se  the  M.  Pomponius,  who,  Livy  tella 
us  (xxii.  7),  was  piaetor  in  B.C.  217,  the  second 
year  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Maso  died  in  B.  c 
"14,  at  which  time  he  was  both  augur  and  decem- 

t  sacromm.     {Liv.  aix.  88.) 

3.  Matho,  M.PoupoKiUB,  probably  son  of  No. 
2,  plebeian  acdile  B.  c.  206,  gave,  with  his  collei^;u« 
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i  elected  praetor.      He  obtained  Sicily  bx   his 

vioce,  and  wa«  ordered  by  the  senate  to  inqitiie 

]  the  complaints  made  by  the  inhabitnnts  of 

]jOcri  iigainat  P.  Scipio.     The  province  waa  cmn- 

^ned  to  Matbo  for  another  year  (b.  c.  203),  and 

he  was  appointed  to  the  conmiand  of  the  £eet, 

'  *ch  was  to  pcolect  Sicily,  while  P.  Scipio  waa 

iecuting  the  war  in  Africa.     (Lit.  isriii.  10, 

ixiz.  11,  13,  20—23,  m.  2,  iiii.  12.) 

MATI'DIA,  the  daughter  of  Maixiana,  who 

was  the  aieter  of  Trajan,  was  the  mother  of  Sabiiia, 


Trajan, 


]  Hadria 

t  know  the  name  of  her  hus- 

10  par^cuiara  of  her  life.     She 

r  '  ed  Tntjan  whose  a  hes  she  bcoight  to  the 

y  al  ng       h  Plot  na,  the  w  fe  of  Trajan  (Spart. 

6)      ^e  kam  fen  conaand    nacriptions 

t  M  Ud  1  lece    ed   h    t    e  of  4  guata  in  ter 

and     aa    noeda   ot,   h   goda  after  her 

a»        (E  khe      o  p  461    '^   ) 


MATIF  Nt  8     1    P   Mat  kn  s,  a  tribune  of 
■h        dan  the  array  of  P  Sc  p  o  n  Sicily,  « 
t  by  Scipio  ivith  M.  Sergius,  anuther  tribui 
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laproprai 


Rlieginni,  to  co-operate  with  him 
town  of  Loeri.     After  ttle  town  had  been  take 
quarrel  aioae  between  the  aoidiers  of  the  tribunes 
and  thme  of  Plemiaius,  and  in  the  fight  whi 
Bued  die  latter  were  defeated.     Pleminiua  enraged 
commanded  the  trihnnes  lo  be  scourged  ;  but  th 
were  rescued,  after  receising  a  few  blows,  W  tbi 
own  soldiers,  who,  in  retaliation,  fell  upon  the  pi 
praetor  and  handled  him  most  oDmerciftilly.  Sci] 
arrived  a  few  days  after  at  Locri,  and  baring  i 
vestigated    the  caae,  he    acquitted  Pleminius  of 
blame,  hot  ordered  the  tribunes  to  be  put  into 
chains  and  sent  to  Kome  to  the  senate.   This,  hon^ 
ever,  did  not  satisfy  Pleramius,  who  burned  I 
revenge  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  aooner  had  Scij 
returned  to  Sicily,  than  he  commnnded  the  tribunes 
to  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  eicmciating  tor- 
turoa,  and  then  would  not  allow  their  corpses  to  be 
baried.    (LIf.  xilsi.  6,fl.) 

2.  C.  Matiknub,  waa  appointed  di 
with  C.Lucreliua  in  B.  c.  181,  in  which  year  he 
look  thirty-two  of  the  Ligurian  ships.    (Liv.  xl. 

3.  M.  MiTiBNUS,  praetop  B.C.  173,  obtMned 
the  provinra  of  Further  Spain,  which  he  plundered 
and  oppressed.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
accused  by  the  provincials  and  went  into  eiile  at 
Tibap.     (Uy.  ;ilL  28,  ilIL  Ij^tHu.  2.) 


P.  MATI'NIUS,  was  a  Boman  monoy-bniker 
0  was  strongly  recommended   by  M.  B 
Cicero,  when  proconaul  of  CiHcia,  in  B.  < 
if  Salamia  in  Cyprus  were  d( 
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'  a  large  loan  to  Matinius,  who  h.id  advanced  it 
partnership  with  one  M.  Scaptiua,  also  a  client 
Brutua  and  a  money-lender.     Aa  Scaptius  waa 

related  under  Scaptius.  (Cic.  ad  Alt -v.  21,  vi. 
1,  3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

C.  MA'TIUS  CALVEfNA.    [Cai-vena.] 

MATO.     [Mathc] 

MA'TREAS   (Karpias),    called  i  irAifcor  or 

tarXdms,  the  Deceiver  or  Imposter,  appears  to 

one  of  which  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and 
Suidaa.  He  also  wrote  a  parody  of  the  Problems 
of  Aristotle  ;  for  such  seems  to  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Athen. 
i.  p.  19,  d,  with  Schweighausor's  note;  Sutdas, 
?.  V.)  He  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
Matreas  or  Matron  of  Pitana.     [Matron.] 

MATRI'NIUS.  1.  T.  Matbjnjus,  one  of 
thoae  whom  C  Marius  presented  with  the  Roman 
atizeuBhip,  was  afterwards  accused  by  L.  Antia- 
tius.     (Cicpra  B<H».  21.) 

2.  C.  MATniNins,  a  Roman  eq^ues,  who  had 
estates  in  Sicily,  was  cobbed  by  Verres  during  liis 
absence  in  Some.  (Cic.  Verr.  y.  7,  comp.  iiL  24.) 

3.  D.  Matriniue,  a  writer  of  the  aediles  (wriiii 
aedillina)  waa  defended  by  Cicero,  about  B.  c.  69. 
(dc  pro  Claetit.  4S.) 

MATBIS  (Morpit),  of  Thebes,  is  called  i/iyo- 
ypd^s  by  Ptolemy  Hephaeation  (op.  Phot  BM. 
p.  148,  b.  1,  ed.  Bekker),  and  may  therefore  be 
identified  with  the  Matris  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(x.  p.  412,  b.)  aa  the  author  of  an  encomium  upon 
Heracles.  In  another  passage  (iL  p.  44,  d.)  Athe- 
naeus copies  from  Hephaeation  the  story  of  his 
great  abslemiouaneas,  but  rails  him  an  Athenian. 
Diodoras  SiculuB  (L  24)  refers  to  his  etymology  of 
the  name  'HpaitAfl'.  as  if  from  the  hero's  gaining 
his  bme  (kMiis)  on  account  of  Hera.  Longinus 
(J  3)  criticises  his  inflated  style.  [P.  S.] 

MATRON  (WdTpap),  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated 
writer  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  often  quoted  by 
Euatathiua  and  Athenaeus.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  1067,  1571,  &C. ;  Ath.  L  p.  5,  a.,  p.  SI,  b.,  xv, 
p.  699,  B.,  &c)     Athenaeus  (iv.  pp.  134—137) 

an  Athenian  feast  was  described,  beginning 

He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Hegemon  of 
Thasos,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  centuries  B.  c,  but  at  all  eienU 
he  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  ^e  of  Philip 
of  Macedcn.  Athenaeus  calls  bun  Warfias  in 
some  places,  but  this  is  cleaily  an  error  of  the 
tranu^iber.  The  fr^menta  of  his  psrodiea  were 
printed  by  H.  Stephens,  in  the  Dissertation  on 
Parodies,  appended  to  the  Contest  of  Homer  and 
Hesied,  \513,  Svo.,  and  in  Brunck's  Analeeta, 
ToLiLp.245.  (Fabric.flJW.GnKRvol.lp.E60i 
G.  H.  Moaer,  Ufber  Mainm  den  Farodilter,  in 
DaubandCteuner'sSluifieii.vol.  vi.  p.293;  Uhici, 
GesoS.  d.  HeUen.  ZWift.  loL  ii.  p.  324.)  [P.  S.] 
MATTHAEUS,  CANTACUZE'NUS  (Moi^ 
eiubi  6  KairTBxovCii'os),  co-empemr  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  the  eldest  son  of  John  VI.,  who 
associated  him  in  the  supreme  goremmsnt  in  1359, 
with  a  view  of  thwarting  the  schemes  of  John 
Palaeologus,  who,  although  (hen  an  eiile  in  Tene- 
doa,  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  lad  a  fiir  pro- 
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spec!  of  seising  t^a  throne.  BotJi  John  and 
Matthneus,  however,  were  unable  to  prevent  John 
Pal&eoli^iig  from  taking  Conatan^nople  in  Iha 
month  of  January,  ]  365,  an  event  which  pnt  an 
end  at  once  to  the  reign  of  the  (htber  and  the  son, 
who  Imth  abdicaled  and  retired  into  a  convent. 
[JoANHis  VI.]  Matthaeue,  who  died  before  his 
fiither,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
was  married  to  Irene  Palaeolo^na,  by  whom  hs 
had  Hit  children.  [SeB  Cantacuzenus,  genealo- 
gical table.]  Matthaeua  CantacuzenuB  was  a 
learned  man,  and  during  hia  protmcled  residence 
in  one  of  the  convents  of  Mount  Aihos  wrote  dif- 
ferent worki,  mostly  commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  of  which  several  are  extant  in  MS., 
and  one  of  which  has  been  published,  viz.— "Com- 

Richardua,  1 6-24,  Ibl. ;  he  was  perhaps  also  the  au- 
thor of  "  CommentsriuE  in  Sapientiain  galomonie," 
eitant  in  MS.  (Cave  Hiat.  IM.,  Append,  p. 
37.  [W.  P.] 

MATTHAEUS  (Marrfloios),  literary  and  ec- 
desiastical.  1.  Anoblus,  aamamed  PANaaETua 
('Ay/tAos  ti  TIimip^TOs),  was  a  Byzantine  monk, 
who  held  the  office  of  ecdesiaetiraJ  quaestor,  but 

thinks  him  to  be  identiod  with  the  monk  PanaFetus 
ProtoTeatiarius,  mentioned  by  Pachymeres  (v.  17, 
21),  and  who  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  ambae- 
ladora,  whom  the  emperor  Michael  VIll.  Palaeo- 
logua  sent  in  1273  (74)  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
the  Council  of  Lyon,  for  the  purpose  of  tweeting  a 
re-unioQ  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Mat- 
Ihaeua  wrote;  1.  "Antithesis  contra  Thomam 
Aquinatem  de  ProcessionH  Spiritus  Sanctj."  2. 
Against  the  same  a  treatise  on  the  puigatory,  en- 
titled a&!  im-lv  6  ipiixAv  Tidrol  hSa  oi  if/uxot 
laiBaipovTia  vp\y,  de.  3.  "Dissartatio  contra  La- 
tinos de  Primatu  P^>ae."  4.  "  Itefutatio  Sex  Capi- 
tum  a  LRtinis  editorum  in  Defensionem  Proces- 
■ionis  Spiritus  Sancti  ei  Pat™  et  Fdio."  5. 
"  Demonstiatio  in  quot  Abeurditates  I.atlni  inci- 
dent dum  Spiritum  Sanctum  etiam  a  Filio  pro- 
cedere  asserunt."  6.  "Dissert  de  aliis  XXII.  La- 
tinorum  .Erroubua.^*  7-  "  Dissert-  contra  Latinos 
de  Azymis."  These  works  are  eitant  in  MSS. 
(Fabric,  ma.  Grate,  vol,  xi.  p.  76;  Cave,  HiA 
Liter.  Append,  p.  174,  ed.  Geneva.) 
2.  Blastaaes.     [Blabtaubs.] 

either  Constantinopie  or  Theesalonica,  was  the  son 
of  a  Greek  prieat  who  perished  during  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1463.  Mat- 
thaeus,  the  son,  was  also  present  at  the  capture, 
but  survived  the  event.  He  is  praised  for  bis 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  rhetorical  talents. 
He  wrote;  1,  "  EpistoladecaptaConslantinopoIi," 
a  very  prolii  production,  the  greater  extant  por- 
tion of  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Theo- 
dore Zygomala,  and  published  with  the  Greek  test 
by  M-Crusins  in  hia"Turco-Graeda."  2.  "Epi- 
tome in  Hermogsnem  et  Ehetoricae  Liber."  3. 
"  Synopsis  Rhetorica."  ISee  the  following.  No-  4.] 
4.  ■' Commentariiin  Syneaii  EpistoIoB."  S.  "En- 
comiun)  in  tiss  Hierarchas,  Basiliuni,  Gi'egorium 
et  ChryaOBlomum."  6.  (perhaps)  "  Malthaei 
Monachi  et  Presbyteri  TheBsalonicenins  de  Divina 
Gratia  et  Lumine,  &o."  7.  "  Tractatus  de  iis  qui 
Spima  et  AUena  docent."  Matthaeus  was  the 
tutor  of  GeorgiuB  Scholariua.  It  woidd  seem  that 
in  1438  he  accompanied  John  VII.  Palaeologus  to 


MATUTA. 
Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  councils  of  Feriara  and 
Florence;  and  if  we  can  trust  Phrania  (iii.  19),  he 
became,  irfter  the  fcU  of  tiie  Greek  capitj,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  Gennadius, 

(Fabr.  Bm.  Gnee.  vol  vi.  p.  118,  vol.  lii.  p.  107  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Append,  p.  1 10,  ed.  Geneva.) 

4-  Cauariota,  a  conlempoiary  of  the  tbrmer, 
wrote:  I.  "Synopsis  Rhetorica,"  ed.  Or.  et  Lat 
D,  Hoeschelius,  AuEsbiii^,  1596,  4to.;  this  work 
seems  rather  to  be  rte  production  of  the  foregoing 
Cam™ola.  2.  "  Orationes  de  Sacro  Officio  Pas- 
toralL"  3.  "Tres  Canones  Iambic!  s.  Hjmni." 
4.  "Canon  lambicus  de  Christoatque  ejusCruce;" 
and  others  extant  in  MS.  (Cave,  Hiat.  Lit. 
Append,  p.  no.) 

5.  Epibcopds  (loniae  et  Afiiatidia  Teirae  Epis- 
copus),  s  Byzantine  bishop  of  nncerlain  age,  wrote 
"  BpisMla  ad  Magnum  M^nae  Eccleaiae  Constan- 
tinop.  Cbartopbylacem,"  which  begins  •pBivoirros 
■His  iriMas  iJfoiToi,  and  is  extant  in  MS.  (Cave, 
Hal.  Lit.  Append,  p- 175.) 

6.  HiBROAioNACiivs,  seems  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Matthaeus  Blastares.     [BlaStakee.] 

7.  PiNABETua.     [See  No.  1.] 

8.  Patbiarcha,  was  removed  from  the  episco- 
pal see  of  CvzicuB  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  abdicated  in  1396,  and  died  in  1403.     He 

ins  sabjectfl,  of 


1  MS.; 


Hypotypous  sive  Informatio 
ad  seipsum  et  ad  Episcopos  sibi  subjectos."  If 
be  wrote  this  in  1398,  as  is  presumed,  he  seems  (o 
have  abdicated  after  that  year,  and  not  as  early  as 
1395.  (Cave,  Hat.  Littr.  Append,  p,  64,  ed. 
Geneva  ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  S.S.  Ecdes.  vol  iii. 
p.  2209,  &c.,  ad  an.  1400.)  '  [W.  P.] 

MATU'RUS,  MA'RIUS,  was  procurator  of 
the  maritime  Alps  in  the  war  between  Otho  and 
Vitellins,  A.  n.  69,  and  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
httter  the  mountaineers  of  his  district.  After 
Otho's  death  Maturus  retained  his  post  and  wai. 
for  some  time  feithful  to  Vitelliua.  But  as  he  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Narbonne  and 
Cisalpine  Gatil,  and  could  not  rely  on  the  valour 
or  fidelity  of  his  Alpine  Isvies,  he  reluctantiy 
translerred  his  allegiance  to  Vespasian.  (Tac-  Hist. 
iL12,13,iii-42,43.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MATU'TA,  commonly  caUed  Maler  Matuta,  is 
usually  conudered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  con- 
nected with  maturus  or  matutinus  (Lucret.  V.  655; 
-ugBst.  Ds  (&.  Dei.  if-  8) ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
ell  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a  surname  of 
Juno  (Liv.  xixiv-  63  ;  P.  Victor,  Eeg.  Urb.  xi.), 
d  it  is  probable  tliat  the  name  is  connected  mlh 
,ter,  so  that  Mater  Matuta  is  an  analogous  ex- 
ission  with  Hostus  Hostilius,  Faunut  Fataus, 
us  Locutius,  and  others.     If  we  look  to  the 
'emonies  observed  at  her  festival,  the  Matialia, 
lich  took  place  on  the  11th  of  June,  we  must 
inter  that  they  were  intended  to  enjoin  that  people 
should  take  care  of  the  children  of  deceased  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  slaves  or 
hirelings,  who  were  in  ^t  so  odious  to  Che  goddeas, 
that  she  delighted  in  their  chastisement    (Tertull. 
DeMoimgam.  17  i    Plut,  Qsoesl.  Ram.  16,  17.) 
A  certain  resemblance  between  these  ceremonies 
and  those  of  the  Greek  Leucothea  led  the  Romans 
to  identify  Matuta  and  Leucothea,  and  thus  to  re- 
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1^  her  as  a  marine  dmnity.  (Plut.  OamilL  5  ; 
Ov.  liul.  vi.  S5J,  &.C. ;  Cic  De.Nat.  JDeot.  iii.  19, 
Tuscul-  '■  VX)  A  temple  had  been  dedicated  to 
Matuta  at  Rome  by  king  Servius,  and  wca  restored 
by  the  dictator,  Carnillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veil. 
(Liv.  V,  19,  23,  iiy.  7,  x!L  33.)  Frequent  men- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Matula  at  Salncnm  is  made  by 
l,iYy  (Ti.  33,  ti!.  27,  iSTiiL  11).  [L.  S.] 

MAYORS.    [Mjna.] 

MAVO'RTIUS,  the  name  prefixed  to  a  poem 
in  the  Latin  Anthology  on  the  judgment  of  Paris. 
It  is  a  cento  from  tlie  wrings  of  Virgil,  and  breaks 
off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  12  lines.  The  aathor  it 
believed  to  be  the  Veliiia  Jgorias  BasUtiis  Ma- 
oorina,  who  was  consul  a  D  527,  the  same  who, 
ai.LD!dmg  to  Bentiey,  arranged  the  works  of  Horace 
in  their  present  form,  and  who  le  supposed  by  a 

mvesugation,  to  hate  mlerpolated  a  nambcr  of 
spurious  pieces,  ajld  untroduced  other  organic 
changes  {Bamamn,  AttOiAog  Lai  I  117,  or  No. 
"82,  cd  Me)ec,Bentley,fiiM/ui//orat,-Peerl- 
kamp.  Prat/  ad  Horat  )  [W.  R.] 

MAURICIA'NUS,  JU-NIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
wiio  wrote,  according  to  the  Florentane  Indei,  ail 
books.  Ad  Leges,  by  which  is  meant  Ad  Leg. 
Juliam  el  Papiam  (Dig.  33.  tit,  2.  s.  33).  The 
passage  just  cited  shows  that  he  was  writing  this 
work  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138— 
361).  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Digest  from  the 
second  book  of  Maaricianua  De  Poeaia  (2.  tit.  1 3. 
s.  3),  which  work  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Florentine 
Indei.  Healsowpotenoteson  Julianua(2.  tit.14. 
a.  7.  §  2  ;  7.  tit.  1.  a.  25, 3  1 ),  bat  in  place  of  Mao- 
Hcianus  some  manuscripts  have  Martianns  or  Mar- 
cinnus  in  the  two  passages  just  dted.  Mauridanns 
is  sometimes  cited  by  other  jurists.  There  are  four 
excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest.     [O.  L.j 

MAURI'CIUS,  aceording  to  Capitolinus  (Oar- 
di<m.  Ires,  c.  7),  was  the  name  of  the  youth  wbo 
headed  the  conspiracy  in  Africa  against  Maximinus 
I.  [MAXiiiiN[iB],aiid  proposed  the  elevation  of  the 
sul,  Gordiaji,  and  his  som  [W.  R.] 


stantinople  (j.  a.  £32—620),  was  descended  finm 
an  ancient  Roman  &mily  which  settled  in  Asia 
Minor,  perhaps   some  centuries  prerious   to   his 

town  of  Ambissus,  in  Cappadocia.  We  give  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  so  &r  aa  it  is  known : — 
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Maurice  spent  bis  youth  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Justin  II.;  and  ahhough  he  undoubtedly 
served  also  in  the  army,  his  name  does  not  become 
canspiciioas  in  history  previous  to  578.  At  that 
period  he  was  comes  cnWculorum ;  and  Tihoriaa 
had  no  sooner  succeeded  Jnstin  (57S)  than  be  ap- 
polnled  Maurice  magister  militum,  and  gave  him 
the  command  in  Mesopotamia  against  the  Persians, 
in  place  of  the  general  Justinian,  with  whose 
military  conduct  the  emperor  waa  not  satisfied. 
As  Tiberius  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  time,  he  would  not  have  entmsted  so 
important  a  command  to  an  inexpeiienced  coartier, 
and  consequently  one  cannot  but  inter  that  ho  was 
perfectly  acqniunted  with  the  great  capaWlilies  of 
Maurice.  The  event  fully  jastified  the  emperor's 
choice.     A  truce  of  three  years  hafl  been  made  be- 


the  t 


f  the  frontier  eMept  Armenia,  where 
:e,  and  invaded  Mesopolaniia  befors 


of  his  host 

At  this  critical  moment  Maurice  arrived  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  forthwith  began  by  restoring  the 
relaired  discipline  of  the  troops:  one  of  his  first 

cnatom  of  the  legions  never  going  to  rest  at  ni^it 
before  fortifymg  their  camp.  This  custom  had  long 
since  been  neglected  ;  jujd  the  favourite  manoeuvre 
of  the  Persians  of  surprismg  the  Romans  in  the 
night  was  thus  rendered  abortive.  At  the  opening 
of  the  campwgn,  however,  the  Persian  genera], 
Tamchosroes,  made  himself  master  of  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Thomane,  and  pushed  as  lar  as 
Amida.  Maurice  soon  drove  him  back,  and  in  his 
turn  invaded  the  province  of  Araanene,  sending 
some  detachments  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first 
campaign  ended  without  any  decisive  battle.  In 
the  second  campaign,  679,  Maurice  and  his  excel' 
lent  lieutenant  Narses — ^who  must  not  be  con- 
ibunded  with  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian-^ 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  Media,  and  look  ap 
theh  winter- qaarlers  m  Mesopotamia.  In  580  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Circesiam  (Circessas  ot 
Cereusiam),  a  town  situated  in  the  angle  made  by 
the  Chabonis  joining  the  Eaphiates,  with  a  view  ot 
marching  across  the  desert  upon  Clssipbon.  Hia 
plan  was  frustrated  through  the  treachery  of  some 
Arab  allies,  and  he  found  himself  unexpectedly 
compelled  to  make  head  gainst  the  main  army  of 
the  Persiana.  The  contest  was  sharp,  and  ended 
with  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Persians,  who  evai. 
cualed  whatever  places  they  held  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  Hed  in  confuMon  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Now 
Chosroes  offered  peace,  but  Maurice  perempto^ly 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  great  Inrtress  of 
Uara,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  declining  to  ac- 
cept any  indemnity  in  money,  and  the  war  was 
ronowed  with  more  fury  than  before  (581).  A 
pitched  battle,  in  which  the  Persian  army  was 
almost  annihilated,  and  their  commander,  Tiart- 
chosroes,  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  concluded  (he 
war,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  and  Maurice 
hastened  to  Constantinople  to  surprise  the  emperor 
and  the  nation  with  the  welcome  news  that  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece  waa  humbled, 
and  peace  restored  to  the  East.  This  was  more 
than  what  even  Tiberius  expected  ;  and  Maurice 
having  gained  universal  popularity  by  his  brilliant 
victories,  the  emperor  invited  him  to  enter  Coo- 
sCantinople  in  triumph  (582), 
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senalE,  and  proposed  Mai 
His  touching  ipeecli  met  with  no  opposition  ;  Con- 
stantinople waa  in  laptnre  ;  and  the  djjng  em- 
peror increased  the  joy  of  hia  anhjects  h;  giTiiig 
hia  eldest  daughter  Constantiiia  In  marri^  to 
Manrice.  A  few  days  afterwards  Tiberius  died 
(ISthof  August,  £82):  and  the  fortunate  Maurice 
now  ascended  the  thnme. 

Hia  mature  age  (43)  was  a  guaiantee  to  the 
nation  that  the  rapid  fortune  of  their  new  master 
was  not  likely  to  turn  his  head ;  and  indeed  he  did 
not  deceiTs  their  expectation,  although  his  reign 


of  n 


We 


first  speak  of  the  Perai 

Maitrice  had  scarcely  ascended  t}ie  throne,  and 
given  proof  of  his  forbearance,  hy^  pardoning  instead 
of  punishing  various  persons  wbo  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  when  news  came  from  the  Persian  fron- 
tier that  Hormisdas,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  had 
broken  the  peace,  and  attacked  the  empire.  Befiirs 
the  end  of  the  year  (58^)  John  Mystacon,  the 
commander-in-chief  in  those  qnarters,  engaged  in  a 
pilihed  battle  with  the  Persians  near  the  junction 
of  the  Nymphius  and  the  Tigris  ;  but  although  the 
Romans  fonght  with  great  valeur,  the  day  wns 
lost,  through  the  jealousy  of  one  of  their  generals, 
Cnrs,  and  their  army  was  dispersed.  They  sufiered 
another  defeat  at  Achas,  and  Mystacon  was  com- 
pelled, through  misfortune  and  illness,  to  spend  the 

dissatisfied  with  his  cnnduct;  recalled  hi^^  and 
sent  Philippus  or  Philippicus  in  his  stead,  haying 

This  general  would  havo  ventured  some  decisive 
blow  in  6S4,  but  bis  army  was  deumated  by 
feraine,  diseases,  and  fatigues ;  he  took  the  offen- 
«ve  in  fiSS,  but  peifiiimed  nothing  particular.  In 
£86  Philippicus.  at  last  brought  the  enemy  to  a 
stand  ai  Solaeon,  not  for  from  Data,  and  obtained 
B  decisive  victory,  which  he  owed  especially  to  his 
infantry,  which,  until  the  time  of  Maurice,  was 
made  little  use  of  in  the  later  wars  in  the  East. 
The  Persian  army  was  nearly  destroyed.  A  strong 
body  of  their  veleians,  however,  reached  safely  a 
hit]  at  some  distance  fmm  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves,  but  were  routed,  with 
great  slaughter,  by  the  Roman,  Stephanus.  Now 
Philippicus  invaded  Arzanene.  He  was  in  sight 
of  another  Pernan  army,  and  ready  to  fight  them, 
when  some  trifling  urcumslance  tsuiKd  such  a 
panic  among  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  to  the 
impulse,  and  Sed  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
Persians  followed  tiiem  without  loss  of  time,  took 
Dud  pinndored  the  baggage,  and  pursued  them  as 
far  as  Amida.  Phifippicus  fell  ill  through  grief, 
for  the  fruit  of  his  great  victory  at  Solaeon  seemed 
itiroly  lost ;  and  being  unable  to  appear  in 


afterwards  became  emperor,  retrieved  the  fortune 
of  the  Romans,  and  gave  such  splendid  proofs  of  hia 
military  akill,  that,  Philippicus  having  been  recalled 
in  5S3,  he  was  ontmsted  with  the  temporary  com- 
mand-in-chief  till  the  arrival  of  Priscus,  whom  the 
emperor  had  despatched  to  supersede  Philippicus. 
The  latter  whs  bo  extremely  jealoiu  of  hia  suc- 
cessor, that  he  employed  treason  in  order  to  avenge 
himself-  for  the  insult,  and  kindled  a  rebellion 
among  the  troops  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  em- 
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perot'a  aflairs  in  the  East.  They  refused  to  ni> 
knowledge  Priscos,  forced  Getmanns  to  take  the 
supreme  command,  and  deposed  all  officers  with 
whom  they  wen  displeased,  choosing  others  in 
''    "   itead.     In  this  emeigency  Ariatobulus  nr- 


ived, V 


!ehad  » 


[mediately  upon  being  infonned  of  the  mutiny  ; 

over  the  rioters,  availed  himself  of  his  advantage, 
and  together  with  Heraclin*  led  the  army,  who 
were  then  encamped  under  tiie  walla  of  Marly- 
ropolis  (on  the  Nymphius,  in  Sophene)  agatnit 
the  main  body  of  the  Persians,  urho  approached  to 
besiege  that  great  fortress.  The  Romans  carried  - 
the  day  ;  but  in  the  pride  of  victory  the  soldiers 
once  more  mised  the  standard  of  rebeUion.  At 
this  critical  time,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch,  nr- 

kfit  succeeded  in  soothing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
legions,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  obey  Philip- 
picus as  their  commander-in-chie£  This  was  ex- 
actly what  this  ambitious  man  wished  for;  bnt  as 
he  was  unable  to  do  honour  tfl  his  important  func- 
tion, when  he  had  obt^ed  it  in  a  fair  way,  he 
was  found  to  he  still  less  competent  now  his  mind 
was  inflated  by  unfair  success  (689).  His  first  act  of 
incnmpetency  was  theloasof  Martyropolis,  of  which 
the  Persians  mode  tbemselyes  master  by  a  stra- 
tagem ;  and  the  recapture  of  the  fortress  became 

itrong  body  of  Persiai  "        ■  ■       ■■        ■ 


garnsi 


nely  veied  at  the* 


„  .  mdfullofrai 
had  promoted  the  mutiny  {  he  showed  no  further 
indulgence  to  his  brother-in-law,  but  deprived  him 
of  his  post,  and  appointed  Comeiitiolus  in  hia  place. 
This  was  the  very  man  who  commanded  those 
legions  which  first  mutinied  in  588.  This  ^thlees 
and  incompetent  general  wonld  have  made  a  sony 
figure  but  for  the  aid  of  the  gallant  Heraclius:  nl 
the  battle  of  Sisarbene  he  was  among  the  first  who 
took  to  Hight ;  and  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost 
when  Hemclius  restored  order,  and  gained  one  of 
the  most  nlorioua  victories  ever  obtiuned  over  the 
ip  of  the  enemy  was  taken,  and 
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nd  joy  i: 
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In  this 


mgaged  in  Mes< 
cittrBmity  Persia  was  saved  by  Ba  ,  ^ 
highly  distinguished  for  his  former  campiUgns 
i^nst  the  Rmnans,  who  attacked  the  Turks  in  the 
passes  of  the  Eyrcauian  mountain,  and  gave  them 
such  a  bloody  lesson,  that  they  desisted  from  farther 
hostile  attempts.  Bamm  was  rewarded  with  In-, 
gratitude,  for  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
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insulted  iii  a  most  poignant  niannor.  Coirtpelled 
In  rebel  or  to  lose  his  head,  he  took  up  arms 
against  the  king,  and  a  general  defection  ensued, 
during  which  Horraiadas  was  seized  and  blinded 
hv  Bindoes,  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  who  had  been 
il'l-lreatfld  by  his  mtuter.  Choawea,  the  son  of 
Horraiadas,  now  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Bindoes,  and  prepared  fnr  tnarching  against 
Darsju.  The  roygl  troops  were  defeated,  Chosroes 
fled  into  the  Roman  territory,  and  daring  (lie  en- 
suing tronblea  in  Persia  the  blinded  king,  Hormis- 
diis,  was  murdered  by  Bindoes,  or,  as  Theophy- 
lact  states,  beaten  to  death  by  order  of  Ms  own 
son,  Chosroes.  Gibbon  rejects  the  latter  account. 
When  Chosroes,  with  a  few  attenflajita,  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Circesium,  the  Roman  com- 
jnander  would  scarcely  trust  his  own  eyes,  and 
immediately  requested  bim  to  remove  to  the  more 
stalely  city  of  Hierapolis,  whence  the  king  sent  a 
touching  letter  to  Maurice,  imploring  bis  generous 
aid  for  tho  recovery  of  his  throne.  When  onr  pride 
is  flattered,  mm  honour  satisfied,  and  our  heart 
moved  at  one  and  the  same  time,  boinan  natut« 
seldom  withstands  the  dictates  of  its  better  feel- 
ings 1  Maurice  shed  tears  when  he  rend  the  letter, 
and  granted  his  protec^on  to  the  royal  fngiliie.  A 
powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  Narses,  was 
nseeinbled  on  the  frontier  ;  loyal  Persians  flocked 
to  the  Rotnaji  camp  to  serve  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign ;  Narses  and  Chosroes  entered  Persia ;  and 
in  a  decidve  battle  at  Balarath  they  routed  the 
rebel  Baram,  whose  troops  went  dispersed,  while 
he  himself  fled  into  Turltistaii,  where  he  met  with 
an  untimely  death,  either  by  poison  or  grief.  Chos- 
roes now  re-aaeended  tho  throne  of  bis  ancestors 
(aSl),  and  peace  and  friendship  reigned  henceforth 
between  Persia  and  the  empire  oa  long  as  Maurice 
sat  on  the  throne.  Dam  and  Martyropolis,  the 
bulwarks  of  Mesopalamia,  and  the  objects  of  so 
many  a  bloody  contest,  were  given  to  Maurice  as 
a  reward  or  on  condition  of  his  asMalance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  war  with  the  Avars,  of 
which  our  account  must  be  brief.  The  first  war 
against  the  chagan  or  khan  of  these  bubaiians,  who 
ruled  over  an  extent  of  country  nearly  eqaal  to  that 
which  once  obeyed  Attila,  broke  out  in  5ii7- 
Comentiolns,  who  commanded  against  them,  being 
untortnnate,  Mystaion  was  sent  to  supersede  him, 
although  he  could  not  boast  of  much  success  in 
Perua.  But  his  lieutenant  Droctulf,  a  Qerman, 
who  had  long  served  in  the  imperial  armies, 
watched  over  the  blunders  of  his  chiefi  luid  in  a 
pitched  battle  so  utterly  discomfited  the  Avacs, 
that  the  khan  refiained  from  amr  incursion  during 
the  following  fire  years.  The  i^it  war  broke  oat 
some  time  aKer  the  peace  with  Persia,  and  Maurice 
had  leisure  to  wi^dtaw  a  great  portion  of  his  forces 
from  Asia,  and  employ  them  agdnst  the  Avars. 
He  intended  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  but  It  was 
already  cnstoinary  at  the  court  of  Constantinople 
that  the  emperor  should  not  command  in  the  field, 
and  he  conaeq^uontly  gave  way  Ifl  the  remonstrances 
of  the  senate,  and  sent  Prisens  in  his  stead,  who, 
however,  was  soon  superseded  by  the  emperor's 
brother  Peter.  The  choice  was  a  bad  one,  and  as 
early  as  S9B  Prisens  resumed  the  supreme  command. 
He  was  less  successful  than  was  expected,  though 
he  was  an  exeellent  general,  and  in  600  the  array 
received  a  new  cooinilmder  in  the  person  of  Co- 
menriolus,  that  faithless  and  cowardly  intrigaer. 
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In  appointing  him,  Maurice  committed  ejlticr  a 
great  blunder  or  secretly  wished  to  ruin  him.  Co- 
mentiolns  had  no  sooner  taken  the  field,  when  he 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  chagan;  12,000 
Romans  remained  prisoners  of  war  with  the  Avars. 
We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  their  bte,  an  event 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  emperor. 
The  honour  of  the  Roman  arms  was  restored  in 
five  BiuMieasfol  battlss  by  the  gallant  Prisens,  but 
Comentiolus  thwarted  his  plans  by  intiigues  and 
treacherous  manoeuvres,  and  at  last  Prisens  was 


bank  of  the  Danube,  when  Mauric 
take  up  his  quarters  on  the  northern  aide,  where 
they  would  have  been  expesed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Avars.  Some  pretend  that  Maurice  gave  this  order 
for  the  "purpose  of  sparmg  the  magazines  within 
the  empire  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  he  rather  in- 
tended to  punish  those  troops  for  previous  acts  of 
disobedience  and  mutiny,  by  asMgning  them  win- 
tei^quarters  in  an  inhospitable  country.  However 
this  may  be,  the  measure  was  imprudent,  and 
proved  tJie  ruin  of  the  emperor. 

Gibbon  observes  with  great  justness,  that,  while 
in  the  camp  alone  the  emperors  ought  to  have  eic-^ 
ercised  a  despotic  command,  it  was  only  in  the 
camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  in- 
sulted. The  spirit  of  mutiny  and  arrogance  in  the 
array,  that  hereditary  cancer  of  Roman  administra- 
tion, reigned  unabated  when  Maurice  took  the 
reins  of  goTomment,  and  he  who  met  with  blind 
obedienCB  when  a  mere  magisler  militum,  hail  to 
encounter  that  dangerous  mutiny  of  his  Persian 
array  immediately  upon  eichanging  the  baton  for 
tho  sceptre.  Nor  was  this  (lie  only  outbreak, 
though  the  othera  were  of  less  ni^nitude.  It  has 
been  told  above  iJiat  12,000  Romans  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Avars.  The  trifling  sum 
of  6000  pieces  of  gold  was  demanded  for  their 
ransom.  Maariee,  moved  by  avarice,  as  some  say, 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  now  12,000  veterans  were 
put  to  death  by  their  captors.  The  army  and  the 
nation  were  deeply  indignant  at  this  atrocious 
deed,  and  cursed  Maurice  for  his  abominable  con- 
duct. However,  in  acting  as  he  did,  the  emperor 
had  a  powerful  though  secret  morive :  those  12,000 
were  the  soldiers  of  Comentiolus,  it  was  they  who 
had  chiedy  caused  the  great  mutiny  during  tliu 
Persian  war ;  and  in  abandoning  them  to  the  fury 
of  barbarians,  he  at  once  assuaged  his  resentment 
and  got  rid  of  a  band  of  dangerous  mercenaries. 
But  his  conscience  continually  reproached  him  with 
this  barbarous  act.  He  wroto  to  the  most  eminent 
divines. of  his  realm,  to  receive  consolation  from 
theii  censure  or  their  indulgence  ;  he  tried  to  forget 
his  pangs  by  redoubled  activity  in  the  cabinet.  It 
was  all  in  vain :  he  neither  lecorered  the  peace  of 
his  soul  nor  the  hve  of  his  subjects  ■,  and  the  army 
bore  such  hatred  against  him,  tl^t  they  only  seemed 
to  wMt  for  a  suitable  preteit  to  break  out  in 
open  rebellion.  His  own  imprudence  furnished 
them  with  an  opportunity,  by  ordering  them,  in 
the  autumn  of  603,  to  l»ko  up  their  winter-quarters 
on  tho  Avarian  side  of  (he  Danube.  They  com- 
plained that  the  emperor  deared  to  saeriiice  them, 
like  their  12,000  brethren.  They  held  tumidtooua 
meetings,  which  the  emperor's  brother  Peter  tried 
in  vain  to  counteract  j  and  Phocaa  having  hsen 
chosen  by  them  foe  the  command-in-chief;  Peter 
had  no  ^ternative  left  but  escaping  senetly,  and 
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oniTj'iiig  the  news  of  the  revolt  lo  the  eiuporoc  in 
Cojiaianiinopla.  Tiers  tlie  green  fiiotion  aeBiimed 
a  threatening  uttitude,  mid  infocmation  having 
renched  them  that  Phocss  was  marching  npan 
Constantmopls,  anch  a  commotion  arose  in  tha 
cnpital,  that  Maurice  thought  il  best  lo  fly  into  the 
provincoB,  and  there  to  prepare  for  reHalance.  He 
eflected  bis  escape  by  fica,  together  with  his  wife 
nnd  children.  A  slorm  compelled  him  to  land  near 
the  church  of  St.  Autonobius,  not  fu  &om  Chal- 
cedon.  Thence  be  despatclied  his  eldest  son 
Theodoains  lo  the  court  of  Choarseg,  to  implore 
him  to  confer  the  same  favoar  upon  the  emperor 
which  the  emperor  had  once  eonferrad  upon  the 
king.  Maurice  ivitJi  hia  family  took  aanclnarj  in 
the  church  of  St.  Aulonomns :  he  was  totturcd  by 


was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  S3d  of  Nave 
602.  He  immedialoly  sent  executioners  in  > 
of  Maurice,  who  was  dragged  with  his  family  from 
the  sanctuRiy  to  the  scaffold.  File  of  his  si 
Tiberiua,  Pelrus,  Pnulus,  Justin,  and  Justini  , 
bad  their  heads  cut  off  while  their  lather  stood  by 
praying,  but  not  trembliog^  awaiting  the  fatal 
stroke  in  his  turn.  He  was  murdered  on  the  27l]i 
of  Noyember,  602 ;  bis  eldest  son  Theodosiiia, 
who  had  not  proceeded  ^  on  his  way  to  Persia, 
was  arroslod,  and  shared  his  intB  soon  afterwards. 
The  empress  and  three  of  her  daughters  were 
thrown  into  prison,  but  in  605,  or  perhaps  607, 
they  were  hkowise  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  heads  of  Manrice  and 
his  sons  were  carried  on  pikes  to  Phocas,  who, 
afier  bating  enjoyed  the  sight  far  eome  time,  gare 
orders  for  the  execution  of  Petrua,  the  brother  of 
Maurice,. Comentiolua,  Constantine  Lai^ys,  and  a 
great    number    of    otlier   persons   of  distinction. 


(Phoc 


ig  the  papers  of  the  murdered  emperor 
found  his  will,  which  he  had  made  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (597),  and  by  which  he  left 
Constantinople  and  the  East  to  Theodosias  ;  Rome, 
Italy  and  the  Islands,  to  hia  second  son  Tiherina. 
Maurice  was  indeed  preparing  for  wresting  Italy 
from  the  Lombards,  and  might  have  carried  his 
plan  into  execution,  but  for  the  great  wars 
againet  the  Peraiana  and  the  Avars.  Although 
greater  as  a  general  than  as  a  king,  Manrice  was 
yet  one  of  the  best  emperors  of  the  East.  Con- 
stantly active,  he  knew  no  other  pleasure  than  that 
which  arises  from  doing  one's  duty  ;  he  was  fino 
without  being  obstinate,  bold  yet  prudent,  and 
both  severe  or  forbearing  according  to  circumstances. 
He  was  completely  jnaater  of  his  passions  and 
appetites,  sober  to  the  extreme,  a  loving  and 
virtuous  husband  and  Either,  and  full  of  filial 
piety.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  intentions 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius  towards  hhn,.  than  he  en- 
treated his  father  Paulna  and  his  mother  Joanna  to 
come  to  Con9tanlinople,andtbey  were  both  present 
at  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Constantina. 
They  continued  to  live  at  his  court,  and  bis  father 

feme  of  Paulna  as  a  wise  and  well-disposed  man 
spread  abroad,  and  the  views  of  Maurice  npan 
Italy  bsiing  likely  to  lead  to  either  an  alliance  or  a 
war  with  the  Franks  in  Qaul,  th«r  king  Childebert 
wrote  a  letter  to  Paulns  on  that  subject,  which  is  I 
given  in  Hiil.  Franmr.  vol  i.  p.  869.  A  natural 
and  timely  death  in  593  saved  Paulua  from  being  | 


MAUSOLUa 
involved  in  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  imperial 
family.  Maurice  is  said  to  have  loved  money  too 
much  1  but  he  was  eo  far  from  oppressing  his  sub- 
jects from  taxes,  that,  on  the  cnntmry,  he  lowered 
them  considerably  ;  on  one  occasion  he  took  off 
one-third  of  th^  land-tax.  Arts  and  sciences  were 
protected  by  this  great  emperor,  who  possessed 
considerable  leammg.  Maurice  wrote  tvrelve  books 
oil  the  military  art,  which  have  fortunately  come 
down  to  pusteritj.  Thoy  are  entitled  STjmnj^iicd, 
and  were  published  with  a  Latin  version,  together 
with  Arrian's  "  Tactica,"  byJohnSche^r,  Upsak, 
1664,  Svo.  The  text  contains  383  half  pages,  and 
Iho  veiHon  as  much  ;  the  editor  added  157  pages 
of  notes,  and  a  few  pages  with  very  curious  repre- 
sentations of  the  different  battle  arrays  spoken  of 
in  the  work.  {Theophylact.  Simocatla,  Vila  Mau- 
rwii;  Evagr,  lib.  v.  vt  ;  Theoph.  p.  213,  &c.  j 
Oedren.  p.  394,  &c.  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p,  70,  &e.  ; 
Mennnder,  p.  1-24,  &c. ;  Niceph.  Call,  xviii.  5, 
&c.)  [W.P.] 


MAU-RICUS,  JU'NIUS,  called  in  some  mann- 
scripls  both  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  Maricas,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Pliny,  who  says  (ijj.  jv.  29)  of 
him,  "  quo  viro  nihil  ^rmiuB,  nihil  verius.''  Hau- 
ricna  showed  his  independence  by  the  q_nestion 
which  he  dared  to  ask  Domitian  in  the  senate,  at 
the  accession  of  Vespasian,  A.  d.  70  (Tac.  NisL  iv, 
40),  which  is  the  first  time  that  his  name  is  men- 
tioned ',  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he 
was  banished  during  the  reign  of  Domition.  He 
was  recalled  from  exile  by  Nerva,  and  an  anecdote 
related  by  Pliny  {E^.  I.  e.)  and  Aurelins  Victor 
(£^it.  12)  shows  with  what  freedom  he  spoke  to 
the  latter  emperor.  (Tac  AgriC.  4fi  ;  Plin.  Eji.  i. 
B,  §  10,  iiL  1 1,  §  3.)  Manricua  was  the  brother  of 
Amlenus  Rustious  (Plin.  Up.  i.  U).  [Rusncus.] 
Three  of  Pliny's  epistles  are  addressed  to  Mauricua 
(i.  14,  ii.  18.  vi.  14). 

MAU'ROPUS,  JOANNES.  [Joanne9,  No. 
ij 

MAUSO'LUS  (MiofffwAoi  or  Moi!o-™Afli,  the 
latter  form  is  that  found  on  hie  coins),  king  or 
It  of  Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnna, 
I  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  If  the 
chronology  of  Diodorus  he  correct,  his  accession 
may  be  placed  in  n.  c.  377.    But  the  first 


.  which 


appeal 


11  long 


afterwards,  in  B.  c.  362,  when  he  took  pari 

general  revolt  of  the  satraps  against  Artaienes 

Mnemon.     (Died,  iv,  90.)     He  is  said  to  have  at 

'at  time  already  posseaaed  several  strong  fortresses 

id  flonriabing  dties,  of  which  hia  capital,  H^i- 

masaus,  was  the  moat  conspicuous  ;  but  he  ap- 

ars  to  have  availed  hunself  of  the  opportunity  of 

at  war  to  extend  his  dominions  by  conqaeat, 

having  overrun  great  part  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  as 

fiir  as  Miletna,  and  made  himaelf  master  of  several 

of  the  neighbouring  islands.     (Lncian.  D!^.  Mwl. 

sxiv. ;  nnd  comp.  Poljaen.  vii.   23.   §  %)     liis 


MAXENTIUS. 
smTjition  was  next  tamed  toworda  the  more  im- 
ponant  aequiMtiona  of  Rhodes  and  Cos ;  and  it 
waa  appaientlj  as  a  preUmiDarj  step  to  that  object 
that  he  oTerihrew  the  democracy  m  the  former 
lelfljid,  and  established  there  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment m  the  hands  of  his  own  lii«nds.  (Oem.  de 
fliorf.Zi*.pp.)8i,lS8,)  Shortly  after  (b.  c  3B8) 
he  joined  with  the  Bhodions,  Byzuntians,  and 
Chians  in  the  wai  waged  by  them  against  the 
Athenians,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War, 
of  which  indeed  he  was,  according  to  Demosthenes, 
the  prime  movec  and  instigator,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  his  taking  any  larlher  jiart  in  it  than 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  asust  m  Che  defence  of 
Chios.  fDem.  I  e.  j  piod.  ivi.  7.)  He  died,  ac- 
cording to  Diodarus  (xvi.  36)  in  B.C.  353,  aflei:  a. 
reign  of  twenty-four  yeats,  leaving  no  children, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  and  uster  Arle- 
miaia.  Tho  eilTBYi^ant  grief  of.  the  latter  for  his 
death,  and  the  honoora  she  paid  to  hia  memory — 
espedally  by  the  erection  of  the  costly  monument, 
whicli  waa  called  from  him  the  Mausoleum,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
worM— are  well  known.  [Artbuisia.]  On  oc- 
cjtsion  of  the  conaecTatian  of  that  monument,  a  prize 
was  proposed  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  panegyric 
of  her  husband,  nnd  th»  prases  of  Mansolua  were 
celebrated  by  rival  orators,  among  whom  Theo- 
{wmpue  was  the  successful  candidate.  (Gell.  x. 
18.)  NeveitholeSB,  the  character  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  Carian  prince  is  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
mixed praise.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  greedy 
of  money,  which  he  sought  to  accumulate  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power,  and  thua  amassed  vast  trea- 
sures at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  The  sums 
thus  accumulated  were  in  great  part  expended 
upon  the  decoration  of  his  new  capital,  Halicaiv 
tias^,  to  which  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  &om  Mylasa,  the  residence  of  the 
former  princes  of  Cacia,  and  where  he  not  only 
constiiiclfid  a  splendid  palace  for  himself,  but 
adorned  the  city  with  a  new  agora,  temples,  and 
many  other  public  works.  So  much  taste  and 
judgment,  aB  well  as  nu^niiicence,  were  displayed 
by  him  in  these  improvements,  that  thoy  are  cited 
by  Vitruiius  as  a  rondel  in  their  kind.  (Vitruv. 
ii.  8.  %%  11,  13.)  The  reception  afFbrded  by  him 
to  the  astronomec  Eudoius  (Dio^  Laert.  viij.  87) 
is  also  a  sign  that  he  was  not  without  tastes  of  an 
elevated  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666  ;  Lumn. 
I.  ft  ;  Theopomp.  op.  Ifarpocral.  et  Sidd.  s,  w.  MeiJ- 
BwKvs,  'Aprt/unla ;  Pulyaen. vii.  2a  J 1 ;  Plin.  H JV. 
xsivi.  6.)  Concerning  the  chronology  of  his  reign 
see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  386.        [E.  H.  B.] 
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dissolute  habits,  was  altc^ther  passed  over  in  tho 
division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdica- 
tion of  his  father  and  Diocletian  in  A.  n.  305.  A 
strong  feeling  of  disaffection  towards  llie  existing 
government  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Rome,  arising 
from  Ike  pressure  of  increased  taxation  upon  the 
nobles  and  wealthier  classes,  from  the  discontent  of 
the  praetorians  who  had  been  recentiy  deprived  of 
all  deir  eiclu^ve  privileges,  and  from  the  indigna- 
Uon  which  pervaded  the  whole  community,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  degradation  of  the  ancient  metro- 
pDlis  by  the  selection  of  Nicomedeia  and  Milan  as 
the  residences  of  the  August!.  It  proved  no  di^ 
cult  task  for  the  neglected  prince  to  turn  this  angry 
Sfirit  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  who  styled  themselves 
patriots.  A  regular  conspiracy  was  soon  organised 
and  eagerly  supported  by  men  ot  all  ranks,  the 
standard  of  open  revolt  was  r^sed,  the  feeble  re- 
in their  allegiance  w^  easily  overcome,  Maxentiua 
was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  28th  of  October, 

tions  of  zeat  I>y  (he  senate,  the  populace,  and  tlie 
soldiery  j  ali  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital  J  and  Africa,  acquiescing  in  the  choice, 
stnick  medals  in  honour  01  the  new  ruler.  Severus 
tSEi'Ettua  FiAViDa  Valbkiub],  to  whom  the 
gnaidianship  of  these  provinces  had  been  com- 
mitted, stmghtway  marched  upon  Borne  to  sup- 
press what  he  vsinlydeemed  a  trifling  insurrection  ; 
but  a  large  body  rf  his  troops  having  deserted  to 
their  old  commander,  Maxunianns,  who,  upon  the 
invitation  of  his  eon,  had  quitted  hie  retreat  in  Ln- 
cania,  and  had  again  assumed  the  purple,  the  Caesar 
was  compelled  to  retreat  in  all  haste  to  Ravennn, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  veteran.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
was  persuaded  by  treacherous  representations  to 
quit  this  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  and  to  Irast 
to  the  clemency  of  hia  foe,  who, '  having  once  ob- 
tained pssession  of  his  person,  granted  him  nothing 
save  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  manner  of  bis 
death  (A.D  30?)  GaleriuB  enraged  by  these 
disasters,  h  ed  h  h  d  a  numerous  host, 
drawn  thim  yna  and  h  East,  to  chastise  the 
usurper  i  b        h    m    lary  s  of  jVfaximianus 

devised  a,  m        d  which  paralysed  the 

Bneig^esofh      pp  Th     nvader  found  him- 

oelfiaadase  t,  h  wh  p  pulation  had  quitted 
the  open  cD  try  ly  to  Ti  capable  of  resistance 
shut  its  ga  d    h  B,  al  h    gh  be  penetrated 

almost  unmolested  to  withm  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  city,  the  embarrassments  by  which  he 
was  BuiTounded,  from  want  of  supphes,  Irom  one- 
mies  in  his  rear,  and  from  the  doubtful  fidelity  of 
his  soldiers,  proved  so  numerous,  that  he  considered 
it  pradent  to  make  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  when 
they  were  contemptaonsly  rejected,  commenced  a 
hasty  retreat.  Maxentius,  relieved  from  these  im- 
minent dangers,  proceeded  to  disentangle  himself 
' —  '"^  -  control  which  his  father  sought  v 
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MAXE'NTIUS,  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  306— 
313.  M.  Adkelius  Valkrius  Maxentius,  the 
!0n  of  ManimianuB  Hereutiua  and  Eotropia,  re- 
leived  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Galeriua ;  but 
in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  his  indolent  and 


the  court  [Maxi 
Africa,  wliBre  a  cectain  Alexander  had  eetaUished 
an  independent  sway.  The  contest  was  quickly 
temiinaWd  by  tie  destruction  of  the  pretender,  and 
■'  victory  was  savagely  abused^  The  whohi 
jy  was  ravi^ed  wiOi  tire  and  sword ;  Ca^ 
',  at  that  epoch  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities 
e  world,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  general  con- 
flagration and  massacre,  after  which  die,  conqnetor 
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triumph,  and  to  indulge  tlie  tvorst  paesions  of  a 
depravad  nature,  at  the  eipense  of  the  dlizeiis. 

Elated  by  these  BuccesEea,  Maientius  now  openly 
nspired  Id  dominion  over  nil  tlio  Western  proviucesj 
nnd  having  first  insulted  and  then  dsclaTBd  open 

the  condnet  of  the  latter' towards  Maximiarius,  he 
prepared  to  fam  inloGnut  with  an  armj- numbering 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  But  h' 
aehemea  were  frustrated  by  the  prudent  boldness 
ef  hia  adversary,  who,  encouraged  by  an  embai  y 
deepalched  from  Rome  imploring  relief  from  h 
oppression  of  the  despot,  determined  at  once 
cross  the  Alps.  The  OTents  of  this  campaign  a 
detjuled  elaewhero  [CoNSTANTINUS,  p.  834].  Th 
fbrces  ot  the  tyrant,  shattered  by  the  defeats 
Turin  and  Vsrona,  retired  upon  Borne  ;  the  de 
live  battle  was  fought  at  Sana  Rubra,  not  far  from 
the  storied  stream  of  the  Cremera;  the  imperial 
nimy,  cut  off  from  retreat,  were  driven  by  thou- 
sands into  the  Tiber;  the  Milvian  bridge  &foke 
beneath  the  fu^tives  at  the  Terymoment  when  Max- 
enlins  was  forcing  his  way  through  the  throng  which 
choked  up  the  passage,  and  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  bis  armour,  he  perished  mieeraUy  in  the 
stream  on  the  28th  of  October,  S12,  exactly  six 
years  from  iJie  day  on  which  he  was  saluted  era- 

AU  bisterians  agree  in  represen^ng  this  prince 
as  a  monster  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  lust.  The 
ordy  favoured  class  was  the  military,  npun  whom 
he  depended  for  safety ;  and  In  order  to  secure  their 
devotion  and  to  gratify  his  own  evil  passions,  every 
other  portion  of  his  subjects  were  made  the  victims  of 
(he  most  revolting  licentiousness,  and  ruined  by  the 
most  grinding  eiactiona.  Various  statements  have 
been  put  forth  with  regard  to  his  conduct  lowurds 
the  Christians,  since  by  some  he  is  commended  foe 
the  solitary  virtue  ot  tolerance,  while  by  othi 
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The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  neither  of  these  repre- 

common  with  all  who  had  the  nusfortuue  to  own 
his  sway ;  but  while  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  they  received  any  eruwuragement  or  patronage, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  were  at  any  time  the  objects  of  special 
hostility.  (Zosim.  ii.  9—111 ;  Zonar.  xii.  S3,  liil. 
1  i  Panegyr.  Vet.  i».  2,  3,  11—26,  x.  6,  7,  &c, 
a7,&cxi.  16;  Aacloi.  de  Mart.  Persecm.cc '28, 
28.  4i;  Enseb.  If.E.  viii.  U,  Rl.  CobsI.  L  26, 
33,  &e. ;  Fragments  published  by  Valeuus  at  the 
end  of  his  ediljon  of  Ammianus  Maroellinus  ;  Vic- 


MAXI/NTIUS,  JOANNES  whom  Cave  ap- 
parently without  just  ground  identifies  with 
JOjINNBB  Sotthopoutani. s  (luoinj!  0  XkhSb. 
x-oMttji)  [Joannes,  No.  Ill  ]  lived  in  the  early 
part  ofuie  uxth  century.     Inthis  beginning  of  the  , 
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reign  of  the  Byas 
ceeded  Anastae 

appear  to  have 

Jiline  emperor,  Justin  I.,  who  sui> 
18  A.n.  618,  cerlain  "Scythian 

come  ftom  the  bishopric  of  Tomi 

d  the  adjaci 


the  Danube,  made  a  great  stir  at  Constantinople, 
by  contending  for  the  propriety  of  the  eipresaion 
"  Unus  e  Trinilate  in  came  crucifixus  est."  This 
mode  of  expression  was  suspected  of  covering  the 
M  n  physite  Eutychian  heresy  [Euttchbs]  j 
and  h  f  rm  a  "  Una  Persona  e  Trinituto"  was 
g  d  d  as  m  re  orthodox.  Here  was  sufficient 
cau  n  h  ge  of  bgomachy  for  bitter  contro- 
y  Ma.  us  appeared  in  Constantinople  on 
h  d  f  he  "  Scythians  ("  but  whether  he 
a  n  f  h  m  is  qusstionable :  he  was,  or 
a  m  d  to  be  f  he  monastic  profession,  and  styled 
h  mae  f  abb  b  it  from  what  place  he  came  is  very 
doubtful.  The  Magdeburgh  Centuiiators  and  Poa- 
sevino  absurdly  identify  him  with  Maxentius,  an 
abbot' of  Poilou,  in  France;  and  Usher,  followed 
by  Cave,  misunderstanding  an  expression  in  one  of 
Maxentius'*  works,  makes  him  a  monk  and  pres- 
byter of  Antiocb.  Some  have  confounded  him 
with  the  Joannes  of  Antiocb  mentioned  by  Genna- 
dius  (de  Viria  Illustr.  c.  93).  From  whatever  quarter 

was  farther  inflamed  by  the  addition  of  the  con- 
troversy about  divine  grace,  revived  in  the  East  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  writings  of 
Faustusot  Hiea  [Fjohtdh  Reienbis].  Maientius 
became  the  leader  of  the  Scythians,  and  presented 
on  their  part  and  his  own  a  confession  of  ^th  to 
the  legates  of  pope  Hoimisdaa,  who  were  at  Con- 
stantinople on  other  matters.  This  confession  was 
designed  to  vindicate  them  from  the  suspicion  or 
charge  of  Eutychianisin,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  legates  W  the  favourite  expression  "  Uilus  e 
Trinitate,"  &e.  Failing  in  this,  foiur  of  the  monks, 
of  whom  it  is  questioned  whether  Maxentius  was 
one,  were  despatehed  M  Home,  lo  try  what  could 
be  done  with  the  pope  himself.  But  though  they 
strained  every  nerve,  they  could  effect  nothing  i 
and  after  a  stay  of  a  year  or  more  they  returned 
to  Constantinople  ;  shorUy  after  which  Hormisdas, 
in  a  letter  to  Possessor,  an  African  bishop  then  in 
exile  at  Constantinople,  branded  them  as  deceivers 
and  men  of  the  worst  character.  To  this  letter 
MaxenliuB  published  a  reply;  and  in  order  to  have 
more  liierly  to  assail  it,  chose  to  regard  it  as  not 
genuine.     Nothing  further  of  Maxentius^s  history 

His  works  are  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
and  have  been  published  in  various  colJedions  of 
the  fathers.  They  first  appeared  in  the  Orthodoaro' 
prapAa,  fob  Basel,  16G6.  In  the  Miucima  BSiSuiL 
Pairim,  to].  Lyon,  1677,  vol.  in.  p.  B33,  &0.,  they 
appear  in  the  following  order : — 1.  Joannis  Mac- 
entii  CSwySssio  sww  Fidei,  s.  de  CSmfo  Prqfessio, 
with  a  preiiitory  letter  to  the  legates  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  appeaia  to  be  the  confession  akeady 
noticed.  2.  ^aadem  cotdra  Nesloriattoa  Gapilula: 
these  appear  to  have  been  published  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Scythian  monks  at  Rome,  and  consist  of 
twelve  brief  anathemas  against  various  dogmas. 
3.  Ejnsdeia  alia  Fidei  Professio  i  shorter  than 
No,  1.  It  is  not  known  on  what  occaaon  it  was 
composed.  4.  Efusdesi  Adaaailoiii!  Verbi  Dei  ad 
propriom  Carnem  RaMo.  This  is  followed  by  the 
letter  of  Hoimisdas  to  Possessor,  already  noticed  ; 
and  then  5.  Maxentius'  reply,  Joaimia  Miutiinlh 
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.;  6.  ESmd^m  contra  AeefMos  £i- 
ieflus.  7.  £liusdan  Diolofforam  amlTa  JVeslori- 
aiu>s,Li>in  II.  To  tlieee  eerstBl  pieces  are  prefiiea, 
by  the  editor  of  the  BibHolAeca,  short  introductions, 
pointing  onC  tbeic  supposed  heretical  tendency. 
It.roniua  also  bitterly  inveighs  BgMnet  the  hereMes 
of  Maxentius.  who  is,  however,  ably  vindicated  by 
Cardinal  Noris  and  by  John  Forbes  of  Aberdeen. 
(Baron.  Atmalei  ad  ann.  SIS,  620;  Norians, 
Hislor. Pelagian,  ii.  18—20!  Focbceini,JiMirBCifoB. 
HiitorKO-Thedomc.  iii.  21  ;  Cave,  Hal.  UiU  ad 
ann.  530,  vol.  i.  p.  £03,  ed.  Orf.  1740^1742  j 
Fabric,  sm.  Gmec.  vol,  x.  p.  640.)  [J.  C.  M.] 
MAXIMIA'NUS  r,,  Roman  ompemr,  i.  n. 
2B6— 306— SIO,  M.  Avrhlws  Vaibbius  Max- 
iMiAsna,  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Pannonia, 
had  acquired  snch  high  fame  by  his  serYicea  in  the 
anny,  that  when  Diocletian  earned  into  effect 
(a.  d.  286}  his  celohnvted  scheme  for  dividing  with- 
out dismembering  the  empire  [DioclBtianus,  p. 
1012],  he  WHS  induced  io  select  this  longh  sotdiei 
for  his  coUesgue,  as  one  whose  habits  and  abilities 
were  likely  to  ptove  particnlarly  valuable  in  the 
actual  disturbed  state  of  public  aHaJra,  and  accord- 
ingly created  him  first  Caesar  (2B5),  and  then 
Augnstus  (286),  conferring  at  the  same  ^me  the 
honorary  appellation  of  HeroaHra,  while  he  him- 
self asanmed  that  of  Jbuiiw,  epithets  which  afforded 
fl  copious  theme  to  the  panegyristB  of  that  epoch 
for  bi-oad  adulation  and  fei-fetehed  conceit^  The 
subsequent  history  of  Maximiun  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  that  oC  his  patron  and  of  Con- 
slanlinB,  that  almost  every  partieulBT  has  been  fully 
delailed  in  former  articles.  [DiOclbtianus  jCok- 
iiTAHMNDB  I.  ;  Maxentius.]  It  wlU  be  Bulii- 
cient,  therefore,  to  direct  Mtendon  to  the  leading 
facia,  that  after  having  been  most  reluctantly  per- 
'  suaded,  if  not  compclkd  to  abdicate,  at  Milan,  on 
the  first  of  May,  A.  d.  305,  he  eagerly  obeyed  the 

(306),  and  quitting  his  retirement  in  Lucsnia,  was 
again  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  the  imperial 
elaUon ;  that  having  by  his  bmvery  and  skill, 
averted  the  dangers  which  threatened  Italy,  having 
compassed  the  deat^i  of  Serenis  (307);  and  havmg 
repulsed  Oalerins,  he  formed  a  close  union  nl^ 
Constantine,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of 
Augustus  and  the  hand  of  hia  daughter  Fausta; 
that  on  his  return  lo  Rome  he  was  eipelhid  by 
Masentins,  who,  having  become  impatient  of  his 
control  and  dictation,  pretended  or  believed  that  he 
had  formed  a  plot  for  his  dethronement ;  that  having 
betaken  hunself  to  the  court  of  Galerius,  and  having 
been  tliere  delected  in  the  prosecntlon  of  lieason- 
able  intrigues,  he  sought  refuge  with  hia  son-in-law, 
and,  to  disarm  all  suspicion,  once  more  formally 
threw  off  the  purple  ;  that  having  taken  advantage 
of  tho  temporary  absence  of  his  proleolor  and 
treacherously  ganed  posaeasion  of  the  treasures 
depoMted  at  Aries,  by  profuse  bribery  ho  persuaded 
a  body  of  soldiers  to  proclaim  him  Augustus  (or 
tho  third  lime  ;  that  having  been  shut  up  in  Mar' 
seilles  and  compeilcd  to  surrender,  ha  was  stripped 
of  all  his  dignities,  but  permitted  lo  retain  bis  life 
and  liberty  (308)  ;  but  that,  finally,  two  years 
afterwards,  having  vainly  endeavoured  lo  induce 
his  daughter  Fausta  to  destroy  her  husband,  he  was 
oi'dered  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
strangled  himself  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D. 
310. 
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The  whole  history  of  this  stonny  period  bears 
testimony  to  tlie  military  talents  ot  Maiimianas, 
and  proves  with  equal  certmnty  that  he  was  totally 
destitute  of  ail  dignity  of  mind,  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled, not  merely  rough  and  stem,  but  base  and 
cruel  All  authorities  agree  that  he  was  altogether 
devoid  of  cultivation  or  refinement,  and  it  is  said 
thai  his  features  and  geneisl  aspect  were  an  index 
of  the  coarseness  and  harshness  of  the  mind  within. 
So  long  aa  he  was  guided  by  tho  superior  gonius 
and  commanding  intellect  of  Diocletian,  he  per- 
formed well  the  work  for  which  he  was  chosen,  but 
the  latter  years  of  his  lile,  when  left  to  the  direction 
of  his  own  judgment,  exhibit  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  weak  ambition,  turbulence,  perffdy,  and 

MaximianuB  married  Eutropia,  a  widow  of  Syrian 
extraction,  by  whom  he  bad  two  children,  the 
emperor  Masentins,  and  Fausta,  wile  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great.  Eutropia,  by  her  former  bus. 
band,  who  is  unknown,  had  a  daughter,  Flavia 
Maximiana  Theodora,  who  was  united  to  Con- 
stantius  Cblorus  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar.  [EurnofiA  ;  Fadsta  ;  Thbodoiia.] 
{ZosiULil  7,8  10  11;  Zonar  xii  31,  32,  33, 
Auctor  /U  Mori  Persec  8,  29,  30  ,  Pan^r  Vet, 
11  paasim,  lu  3, 10, 14,  vi,  9  viL  14,  &C  Victor, 
de  Caes  Epa  34  40  Ealcop  ix  14,  10  x.  1 
2,  Ores  vn  25,  2B  Griter  Corp  Inscrp 
cclixii.  i  ,  Tillemont  Hid  dea  Emp  not  v  nx 
inDwcIel  ,  F-Ahe]  voLTii:.p  15)  [W  R  ] 


MAXIMIA'NUS  II.,  Roman  emperor,  A.  n. 
305 — 311.  Oalshius  VALsaiua  Maximi- 
ANDS,  bom  near  Sardica  in  Dacia,  was  the  son  of 
a  shepherd,  and  in  early  life  followed  the  humble 
calling  of  his  parent.  Hence  he  is  frequently  de- 
signated in  history  by  the  epithet  Armeiaarius, 
although  this  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  familiar 
than  as  a  formal  appellation,  since  it  nowhere 
appears  npon  any  public  monument.  Having  served 
in  the  ware  of  Aurelian  and  Probus,  he  passed 
through  all  the  inftiior  grades  of  military  rank  in 
succession,  with  such  distinguished  reputation,  that 
when  Diocletiaji  remodelled  tiie  constitution  of  the 
empire  [Didclxtiands,  p.  1012],  ho  was  chosen 
along  with  Conslantius  Cblorus,  in  a.  d.  292,  to 
diachaige  the  dignified  bu^  arduous  duties  of  a 
Caesar,  was  adopted  by  the  elder  emperor,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marriage,  was  per- 

entnisted  with  tho  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  A.  D.  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Persian  monarch  Narses,  and  after  his  failure 
was  treated  with  the  most  insolting  harshness  by 
his  ^ther-in-kw.  But  having  fully  redeemed  hia 
credit  by  the  ghirious  issue  of  the  second  campaign 
[DiocLKTiANua,  p.  1012],  hefium  this  time  for- 
ward assumed  a  more  haughty  bearing,  which  gra- 
dually took  the  fbnn  of  arrogant  dictation,  as  the 
bodily  health  and  montid  energies  of  his  superior 
3b  3 
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gmdunlly  Bunk  DndeF  tlie  pleasure  of  complicfitGd    : 
anxieties.     Upon  the  abdication  of  Diocletiiin  and  i 
MHrimian  (a.  d.  305),  an  evenl  which  is  said  lo    i 
have  bepn  hsstened,  i£  not  caused,  by  his  intrigues 
andthresU,Oalei:tasha<ii^BucceedBdinr      '      ' 
two  creaturea  of  hia  own,  Daia  and  Sever 

1MINU8  II.  J    SbVBRUS],   to  the   posts   of    CaeBBTB, 

now  Tatant  in  consequence  of  Ihe  eieTation  of 
himself  and  Constantius  to  the  higher  lank  of 
Augusti,  began  lo  look  forward  with  eohfidence  to 
the  period  when  the  death  of  his  colicagae  shoul 
leave  hun  aole  master  of  the  world.  But  thei 
hopea  vfere  destined  to  he  signally  Irustcated.  The 
news  of  the  decease  of  Chlorua  waa  accompanied 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  troops  had  enlhu- 
BiasticaUy  proffered  their  allegiance  to  his  son. 
Galcrius,  filled  with  disappointment  and  rage,  fouad 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist,  and  althoi  '  ' 
refused  to  concede  a  higher  title  than  that  of 
lo  Conatantine,  waa  obliged  vittnally  to  res  ^ 
claim  lo  the  aovereignly  of  Oanl  and  Britain. 
This  mortification  was  followed  by  the  more  for- 
midable aeries  of  disasters  occasioned  by  the  usur- 
pation of  Maxentius  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  Sevcrus,  to  the  disgrace  of  Qaleriiis  himself,  after 
a  most  calamitous  cnmpaJgn,  and  thus  to  the  loss  of 
Italy  and  Africa  [Maxentids],  A.  D.  807.    From 
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ne  seems  lo  nave  ananaonea  tnose  acnemes  of 
BitraTBgant  ambition  onte  so  ej^jerly  cheriahed, 
iUid  to  hsve  devoted  hia  attention  to  great  works 
of  public  utiiitr,  the  diainmg  of  lakes  and  the 
clearing  of  fiireats  nntil  cut  off  in  A.i>.  311,  by 
the  same  terrTjle  disease  which  is  aiud  to  have 
terminated  the  esiateni*  of  Sulla  and  of  Herod 
Agiippa. 

Of  a  haughty  and  nngovernable  temper,  cruel  to 
hia  enemies,  ungrateful  lo  his  benefactors,  a  stranger 
to  all  the  aria  which  soften  the  heart  or  refine  the 
intellect,  the  character  of  this  prince  presents 
nothing  lo  admire,  except  the  valour  of  a  fearless 
soldier  and  the  ^11  of  an  accoraplislied  general. 
The  blackest  shade  upon  hia  memory  ia  thrown 
by  his  pitiless  persecution  of  the  Chria^ans,  whom 
he  ever  r^arded  with  rancorous  liostiljty,  insU- 
gated,  we  are  told,  by  the  iiiriona  bigotry  of 
his  mother,  an  ardent  cultivator  of  scrae  of  the 
darker  rites  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  fetal  ordi- 
nance of  Diocletian,  ^hich  for  so  many  years  de- 
luged the  world  with  Iniioeenl  blood,  ia  eaid  to 
have  been  extorted  by  the  pertinacious  violence  of 
Oalerius,  whose  tardy  repentance  expreased  in  the 
femoua  edict  of  toleration  published  immediately 
before^bis  death,  made  but  poor  amends  for  the 
amount  of  misery  which  he  had  delibemlely  caused. 

Oalerius,  by  hjs  lirat  wile,  whose  riame  is  un- 
known, and  whom  he  was  required  lo  repudiate 
when  created  Caesar,  had  one  damliter,  who  was 
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ra'ed  to  Maxentius;  by  his  second,  Galeiia 
VBtaida,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian,  he  had  nd 
children.  [Valshia.]  (Zoaim.  ii.  8,  10,  11; 
Zonar.  lii.  S2,  S3,  84;  Enseb.  H.  E.  viii.  5,  17, 
VU.  Constant.  18  j  Anctor.  <fe  Mart.  Perssc  18, 
&c.,  33,  Sis.  J  Amm.  Male  xiv.  11.  g  10;  Viidor, 
de  CW.  89,  40,  £^t.  39,  40  ;  Butrop.  ix.  15,  x. 
1—3 ;  Ores.  viL  26,  28 ;  Joraandes,  de  Rebia 
Get.  21 ;  Fragments  published  by  Valesiue  at  the 
end  of  hia  ed.  of  Amm.  Marc,  g  3,)     [W.  R-] 

MAXXMIA'NUS,  the  pQe^  whose  full  name 
was  CORNSLIUS  MaXIUIANUS  HthLVS  Etkuk- 
CIF8.  In  the  year  1501,  Fomponius  Gauricus,  a 
Nflapohtan  youth  of  nineteen,  published  at  Venice 
six  ffioatoiy  elegies,  littie  remarkable  for  purity  of 
thought  or  of  expression,  under  the  title  "  Cornelii 
Gain  Fr^menla,"  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  mtemal  evidence  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  belongmg  to  the  ill-fated 
Comeliua  GhIIub,  the  friend  of  VirgU  and  Ovid. 
[GALtuSjCinmBiiUB.]  They  profess  lo  be  writlen 
by  an  old  man,  and  the  leading  theme  is  tho  in- 
firmities and  miseries  of  age.  These,  as  contrasted 
with  the  vigour  and  joys  of  youth,  form  the  ex- 
cludve  subject  of  the  first  piece  ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  contain  an  account  of  three  mistresses 
who  had  in  auccession  ruled  his  heart,  Aquilina, 
Candida,  and  Lycorisi  the  two  former  had  been  the 
objects  of  a  transient  fiame  ;  the  last,  long  his 
fiuthful  companion,  had  at  length  forsaken  him  in 
declining  years  ;  in  the  fifth  he  gifes  the  history  of 
a  senile  passion  for  a  Qrecian  damsel ;  and  the 
«xth,' which  extends  to  a  dozen  lines  only,  is  filled 
with  complaints  and  lamentations  called  forth  by 
the  near  approach  of  death.  The  points  upon 
which  Onuricug  chiefly  insisted  for  the  proof  of  his 
propoHtion  were : — 1.  Thai  we  know  from  Virgii 
and  other  sonrces  that  Ljcoris  waa  the  luunennder 
which  Gallus  celebrated  the  charms  and  the  cruelty  ■ 
of  his  loved  Cytheris.  2.  That  tiie  author  of  these 
poems  describes  himself  as  an  Etruscan.  3,  That  the 
expresMona  at  tie  beginning  of  the  fifth  el^y 
evidently  aUude  to  bis  oflice  as  prefect  of  Egypt. 

These  reasonings  were  at  iirst  freely  admitted  ; 
the  el^es  were  frequently  reprinted  with  the 
name  of  Gallus,  and  sabjoined  without  suspicion  lo 
many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
and  Properliua,  as  the  works  of  their  contemporary. 

soon  perceived  that  the  unpure  Latinity  and  faulty 
TersiHcation  accorded  ill  with  the  Augustan  era  ; 
that  a  tictitiouB  name,  such  as  Lycoris,  might  be 
regarded  as  common  property  ;  that  the  tact,  which 
is  unquestionable,  of  the  author  declaring  himself 
an  Etruscan,  in  itself  proves  that  he  could  not  be 
Cornelias  Oallus  who  was  a  native  of  Forum  Jnlii 
{Frym)  in  Southern  Oaul ;  that  the  repininga  at 
old  sge  were  altogether  out  of  place  in  one  who 
perished  while  yet  in  the  strength  of  manhood  ; 
and  finally,  that  the  lenns  in  which  an  allusion  ia 
made  to  his  political  appointment — 

Missus  ad  EoB9  legati  munere  paries 
Traoquillnm  cunctis  nectere  pacis  opos, 

Dnm  studeo  gemmi  componers  foedera  regni, 
Inreni  cordis  bella  neianda  mei, 
are  sucb  as  could  never  have  been  employed  to 
deaignate  the  duties  of  llie  imperial  prefect  in  the 
most  imponant  and  jealously  guarded  of  all  the 
Roman  provinces.  But  when,  in  addition  to  these 
considerations,  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  MSS., 
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and  the  eariy  printed 
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,      sions,  of  which  two  At  least,  iF  not  three, 
liad  appeared  in  tlie  fifteenth  cenliuy,  exhibited  a 
coupTet  which  wsi  altogether  omitted  by  GauricuB, 
and  thst  this  canplet  (iv.  2S), 
Atque  aliquis,  cui  caeca  fiiret  bene  note  Toluptaa, 

actually  furnished  the  name  of  the  real  author,  a 
name,  be  it  remarted,  prefiied  to  manj  MSS., 
and  to  these  reij  early  editions,  it  becams  evident 
that  fjattd  had  bem  at  work,  and  that  Gauricua 
had  been  guilty  of  deliberate 


that  O^lus  was  in  some  way  concerned 
prodnetions.  Oyialdus  contended  that  one  or  two 
out  of  the  sii  might  be  genuine  i  Jnlina  Caeear 
ScEiligei'  went  farther,  and  believed  ihat  only  one 
Via  spurious,  that  on  Aquiiina  j  while  Barthius 
ima^ned  that  all  anomalies  might  be  e:ip!ained  by 
eupposing  that  the  sketches  of  Gallua  had  been 
overlaid  and  interpolated  by  a  later  and  nnakil^l 
hand.  By  degrees  these  and  EimilEff  positions  'were 
fi>und  untenable,  and  the  whole  iabrk  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  workmanehip  of  a  Bemi-bacbarous 
'       ""  "a  being  granted,  th  ■  ■    ■ 


ir  who  Mali 
This 


!n  he  fleu- 
lushed  is 


From  his  own  words  we  conclude,  aa  noflced  above, 
that  he  was  by  birth  an  Etruscan  t  it  would  appear 
tbiit  he  spent  his  youth  at  Rome,  devoting  himself 
to  poetry  mid  rhelorio,  that  he  acquired  wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  epeaker — 

Orator  tolo  chuoa  in  orbe  fui. 


and  thitt,  when  lar  adraneed  ii 


!  was  de- 


involving  the  peaee^l  relations  of  two  kingdoms. 
Bej-ond  this  we  can  scarcely  advance.  Goldastus, 
Fontanini,  and  Wemsdorf  have,  indeed,  proved  to 
their  own  satie^iion  that  he  is  the  very  Maximi- 
anus  to  whom  king  Theodonc  addressed  a  letter 
preserved  by  Caafiiodorus  ( Varuxr.  i.  21),  and  they 
have  undertaken  to  determine  the  period  and  the 
object  of  the  embaaay.  Their  reasoning,  however, 
ia  ao  shadowy  that  it  completely  eludes  the  ^sp, 
and  is  in  fact  an  elaborate  attempt  to  create  a  sub- 
stantial reality  out  of  nothing.  The  most  stringent 
argument  which  they  can  find  is  baaed  upon  the 
m^t  (iil.  47), 

Hie  mihi,  raagnarura  Mmtator  maxima  rerum, 
Solus,  Boeti,  fera  miseratus  opcm, 
where  it  ig  assumed  that  the  person  addreaeed 
must  be  Boethius  the  philosopher. 

Three  out  of  the  four  names  placed  at  the  bead 
of  this  lU'liclB  me  probably  ficUtious.  The  MSS., 
we  are  assured,  exhibit  simply  Majiwiama,  or 
L.  Maximiaaus.  The  Editio  Princeps,  in  foL, 
ii'hich,  although  without  date,  and  without  name 
of  place  or  prmtec,  is  known  by  bibhographera  to 
have  been  printed  at  Utrecht  about  U73,  beats 
for  its  title  Maxtmiitid  PkHosophi  alqse  Orattiria 
cimissimi  Effiica  suama  etj/erjocowdot  and  a  second 
edition,  aleo  very  oW,  hat  without  date,  printed  at 
Paris  in  *to.  by  S.  Jehannot  ^d  Peteus  le  Drou, 
commences  Perjucundas^jitveiitim  quoqtte  mintm  is 
modant  demvlceiis  andnios^  lAbdha^  queiR  nugatunt 
Main-miani  hnmiUs  AleiOmder  inlitulat,  Sc,  The 
verses  having  for  a  long  time  after  the  pubhcation 


of  Gauricua  been  eitensively  circulated  as  the  re- 
mains of  CoraeUaii  GMua,  were  eventually  allowed 
to  retain  his  designation  along  with  that  of  the 
hiwfui  owner,  and  Etnacia  is  merely  an  epithet 
attached  by  some  editor. 

The  present  division  into  siic  pieces  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  originated,  it  would  appear,  witii 

as  one  conUnuous  poem,  with  the  following  or 
some  Buuilar  ineeription,  Faoefwm  el  perjaamdam 
Piema  de  Ataoribas  JMindmiatOt  Poeioe  dficiissimi^ 

Labbe  in  his  Biblialieca  nam  Mamiscriplonaa 
mentions  other  poems  of  Maximianus,  which  he 
distinguishes,  SvperSenedate  ;  SegjdaTti  Metricaju  ; 
Garmea  de  PirltUe  et  bividia,  de  /lit,  PirfieMita,  et 
AvarUia  ;  but  of  these  nothing  is  hnown,  unless 
the  first  be  another  name  for  what  we  now  possess. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theepigrams  in  the 
anthology  found  among  the  exerciaea  of  the  twelve 
scholastic  poets,  one  of  whom  is  called  Maximianus, 
have  any  coimection  with  the  individnid  whom  we 
are  now  discussing.  The  elegies  will  be  found 
under  their  best  form  in  the  Puetat  Laii^i  Minorca 
of  Wemsdorf',  vol  vL  pars  i.  p  289,  who  pvas  a 
detailed  catalogue  of  the  diHerent  cdittDns.  For 
further  information  consult  Goldastus,  Episl.  dedia 
ad  Ovidii  Opuscula  Brolica,  FrancE  1610  ;  Ber- 
nardusMoneta,  HI jWroayioBis,  erf,  feri,  Paris,  J71S, 
vol  L  p.  336  ;  Souchaye,  Minioirea  de  fAeadimie 
d^  Imcrif^ioni,  voL  xvL  ;  Fontanini,  Hisloriti 
Litter.  Aqaileiae,  4to.  Rom,  17*3,  lib.  i.  c.  8; 
Withotins,  Maxitniaiisa  priToaeeae  hilegr.  realit., 
Bvo,  1741,  [W.R.] 
MAXIMILLA,  EGNA'TIA.  [EauiriA,] 
MAXIMI'NUS  r.,  Roman  emperor.  A,  D.  236— 
S38.  C,  Julius  Vehus  MAXituiNUSwasbomin  a 
village  on  tiie  conHncs  of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  pa- 
rentage, hia  father  Micca  being  a  Goth,  his  mother 
Ababa  a  German,  &om  a  tribe  of  the  AlanL 
Brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  he  attracted  tile  atten- 
'■--  of  Septimius  Severus,  by  his  g^ntic    " 


vellous  feat 


trength,! 


mitted  ti 


lUst  in  the  cavalry,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
guards  in  immediate  attendance  on  tlie  person  of 
the  emperor,  and  soon  gmned  the  good-will  of  his 
officers  and  the  reapect  of  hia  fellow-aoldiers.  Under 
Caracalb  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  and 
vas  familiarly  designated,  from  his  prowess,  MSo, 
Anbunia,  or  HeratUs.  Being  regarded  with  sus- 
picious hatred  by  Macrinus,  the  asaaaaiD  of  his 
patron,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  his  native  province, 
property,  and  maintainei 
itrymen. 


e  was  an  object  of  no  small  ptide  . 
Returning  to  Hon 


itndiously  absenting  hims^^  how 
during  tbe  whole  reign.  By  Alexander  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction,  was  entrosted  with 
the  important  task  of  organiaing  the  great  host, 
collected  chieHy  from  the  East,  for  the  invasion  of 
Germany,  waa  eventually,  if  we  can  trust  the  de- 
sultory and  indistinct  narrative  of  the  Augustan 
historian,   nominated  general-in-chief  of    all  tlie 

receive  in  majriage  the  sister  of  the  smperor.  But 
even  these  honours  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  bad  feeling  which  existed 
among  the  troops,  he  artfally  contrived  to  stimulate 
Sit  4 
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theii:  diBCont^ntf   until   a  regubr  colispiracy  w 

matoied,    which    ended    in   the   aseEiEEinniion 

titure  (a  n  235)  with  the  purple  hy  the  mutino 
Eoliieia,  whose  choice  was  not  reeiBtdd  by  an  intin 

Mauminus  immediately  Ijestowed  the  title  of 
Cneaar  on  bis  eon  Maximue,  and  without  seeking  to 
dmplaj  his  new  dignity  in  tile  metropolis,  deter- 

the  Grrmins,  and  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine 
towards  the  end  of  the  yoac  A.  a.  335.  The  tam- 
pllgn,  whi>,h  lasted  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months, 
WHB  trmmphaiitly  successfuL  The  enemy,  after 
having  m  vain  attempted  to  withstand  the  progress 
o£  the  invaders,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
their  woods  and  marshes,  many  thousand  villages 
were  destroyed,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  sbugh- 

clnding  multttudes  of  prisoners,  was  secured,  and 
the  empecor  retired  to  Pannonia  in  the  autnum  of 
237,  with  the  resolution  of  re  crossing  the  Dnnuhe 
in  the  following  spring,  in  order  that  ha  might  sub- 
jugate the  Sarmatians  and  cany  his  anus  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Meanwhile,  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  characterised  by  a  degree  o£ 
oppression  and  sanguinary  excess  hitherto  iinex> 
ampled.  His  maKim,  wa  aie  assured,  was  "sisi 
crjtddHale  imperium  noa  teneri"  and  unq^uestion- 
ably  his  practice  seems  to  have  been  guided  by 
Home  autm  brutal  principle.  ,  This  violence  was 
iirst  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  an  extensive 
plot,  co!itrive4  originally,  we  are  told,  by  a  certain 
Mpgnus,  a  consular,  in  which  many  officers  and 
men  of  rank  wece  involved.  The  vengeance  of  the 
tyrant  was  not  glutted  until  four  thousand  victims 
had  been  sacrificed,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  destroyed  upon  tha  most  vague  snsptcion. 
From  this  time  forward  informers  were  encouraged 
to  ply  their  trade.  An  accusation  was  instantly 
wnteace  of  death  oi 


the 


m  numbers  of  illustrious  Guniliea  reduced 
to  mdigeULe.  When  the  sums  lavished  on  the 
troops  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  ihe  plunder 
of  private  individuals,  the  next  step  waa  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  public  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  sums  reserved  in  the  treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  com,  the  fund  set  apart  for  Uieatrical 
exhibitions,  the  wealth  accumulated  ui  the  temples, 
and  the  very  statues  of  the  gods,  were  all  ruthlessly 
seized,— pi.'oceedings  which  failed  forth  expressions 

ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  from  these  eourees. 

Against  no  class  did  the  jaajous  r^a  of  Maximinus 

bum  so  fiercely  as  against  the  senate.     Remem- 

b  ring  w   h  bitterness  the  insults  he  had  endured 

in  f  d  ys  from  the  very  slaves  of  the  haughty 

bl      h   eagerly  seized  every  pretext  for  pilLlging, 

li  g  and  murdering  the.tnembers  of  a  body  so 

d  le  ted       The  same  ferocity  broke   forth  even 

ag       t  th    BoldioFE,  who  were  subjected  for  trivial 

ff    ce         he  most  horrid  tortures,  so  that  hisloiy 

uid  m    h  logy  were  ransacked  to  discover  some 

tr       prototype  fiir  the  roan  whom  they  had 

ce  1    ed  to  term  Hercules,  or  Ajax,  or  Achilles, 

b  t  wh    w  s  now  more  frequently  designated  as 

Ci  1  p  Busiris,   or   Sciron,   or  Phalaris,   or 

Typh  n,        Gyges.     But  this  fuiy  was  kuidled 

a.  D.  338,  Maxunlnus  received  inlelligence  of  the 


MAXIMINUS. 
insurrec^on  in  Africa  beaded  by  the  Gordians,  of 
the  favour  displayed  by  the  provinces  and  the 
senate  towards  their  cause,  of  the  resolnlions  by 
which  be  himself  had  been  declared  a  pubhc  enemy, 
of  the  subsequent  elevation  of  Maximua  with  Balr 
binua,  and  of  their  recognition  in  Italy  by  all  orders 
of  the  slate.  Ha  is  said  upon  this  occasion  to  have 
rent  his  garments,  lo  have  thrown  himself  upon 
the  ground  and  dashed  bis  head  against  the  wall  m 
impotent  fury,  to  have  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  lo 
have  struck  all  whom  he  encountered,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of  his  own  son. 
Abandoning  at  once  his  projected  expedition,  orders 
were  instantly  given  to  march  agiunst  Rome. 
Passing  over  the  Julian  Alp,  the  army  descended 
upon  Aquilaui.  That  important  city,  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  penmsula  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  stimulated  by  the  patriotic  seal  of  Cris- 
pinus  and  Menophilua,  the  two  conenlars  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  district,  shut  ila  gates 
gainst  the  tymnt,  who  was  forced  to  form  a  re- 
gular siege  The  wills  were  bravely  defended, 
and  the  issadants  suffered  severely,  not  ordy  from 
the  vilouc  of  the  townsmen,  but  likewise  from 
the  want  of  supplies,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
district  havii^  been  laid  watite  in  antidpation  of 
their  approach.  The  bad  passions  and  nngovem- 
able  temper  of  Maximlnus  were  lashed  into  frenzy 
by  these  delays,  the  chief  officers  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  moat  intempamte  harshness  employed  to- 
wards the  men.  At  length  a  body  of  praetorians, 
dreading  some  new  outbreak  of  cruelty,  repaired  to 


thet 


t  of  the  e 


-and  hi 


posing  during  the  mid-day  heat,  and  having  forced 

displayed  on  poles  to  the  gaze  of  the  citizens  on 
the  battlements  of  Aqulleia,  and  then  despatched 
10  Rome.  The  grisly  trophies  were  exposed  for 
a  time  lo  public  view,  that  all  might  revel  m  the 
spectacle,  and  then  burned  in  the  Campna  Mar- 
tins, amidst  the  insultmg  shouts  of  the  crowd. 
These  feelings  were  shared  by  all  the  civiUsed  pro- 


rude  dwe 


e  northern  frontiers  lamented  the  kiss  of  a 

e  have  already  seen  that  Maximinus  owed  his 

first  advancement  to  his  physical  powais,  which 

seem  to  have  been  almost  incredible.      His  height 

3ded  eight  feet,  but  his  person  was  not  nn- 

graeefiil,  for  the  size  and  muscular  development  of 

his  lini^  were  in  proportion  to  his  stature,  the  cir- 

iumfecence  of  his  thumb  being  equal  to  tliat  of  a 

woman's  wrist,  so  that  the  brarelet  of  iia  wife 

served  him  for  a  ring.     His  fair  skin  gave  token  of 

his  Scandinavian  eitiaction,  while  the  remariiable 

ignitude  of  bis  eyes  communicated  a  bold  and 

posing  expression  to  bis  features.     In  addition 

his  unequalled  prowess  as  a  wrestler,  he  was  able 

igle-handed  to  drag  a  loaded  waggon,  could  with 

i  hst  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a  kick 

break  the  Ii'g  of  a  horse  \  while  his  appetite  was 

that  in  a  day  he  could  eat  forty  pounds  of 

they  should    donbtless    be    received  with    som« 
deductions. 

The  chronology  of  this  reign,  which  is  extremely  ' 
score,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  carer 
tsnesB  of  our  ancient  authorities,  has  been  eluci- 
dated with  great  skill  by  Eckhel,  whose  arguments, 
founded  chiefly  upon  tlie  evidence  afioided.  by 
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A.  n.  2S5  ;  losi  iuax 
niiuni,  afL^r  }u3  succeesfnl  campaign  agamat  the 
OermaDa,  tonarda  the  close  oC  j..  D.  2S7  ;  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Gordiain  in  Afiica  took  place  abont 
the  commencement  of  March,  A.  D.  238,  and  their 
death  about  Eix  weeks  aiierwsrda  ;  that  Maxi- 
minus  set  out  upoii  hia  march  for  Rome  early  in 
April,  Bat  down  hefore  Aquileia  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  vnut  skin,  in  all  pruhability  atioiit 
the  midiile  of  May. 

The  names  C  Juliaa  Verm,  together  with  the 
titles  Dadcies  Ma^ijBus  and  Sarmaiictts  Maicimitg, 
appear  in  inscriptions  only  i  mediUs  at  ficat  exhibit 

added  in  those  struck  during  .).  d.  2SS,  and  the 
following  years.  (Capitolin.  A/oubbu;.  rfao ;  Hero- 
clii,n.iib.vii.viiL!  Zonar.  xii.  16.)  [AtKXANDEa 
Sevehub;  Gordunuh';  BiiBiNua ;  Quarti- 
NU9  i  Chispinus  i  Mbnophilus.]       [W.R.] 


MAXIMI'NUS  II.,  Roman  emperor  305— 
3\L  Oalsrius  Valerius  Maximinus,  who 
originally  bote  the  name  of  Daia,  was  the  nephew 
of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  native  lUjrla. 
Having  forsaken  this  hamble  calling  for  the  life  of 
a  aoldiec,  by  force  of  interest  rather  than  of  any 

the  aervice,  and  upon  the  abdication  of  'Diocletian 
at  Nicomedeia  in  i,  n.  305  [DioctEiuNUS,  p, 
1013],  althoi^h  altogel^er  andistmguished,  and 
indeed  unknown,  was  adopted  by  the  new  emperor 
of  ihe  East,  received  the  tiUe  of  Jovias,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Caeaar,  and  was  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Little  grateful 
Jbr  these  extraordinary  arid  most  undeserved  marks 
of  favour,  he  diaplayed  violent  indignation  upon 
being  paaaed  over  in  the  arrangements  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Constantiue  Chlorue  in  A.  d. 
307,  when  Licmiue  was  created  Augustas.  [Li- 
ciNiua;  GalbriubMaxiuiaiius.]  Far  from  being 
satiatied  by  the  concesaon  of  Galerius,  who  in- 
vented the  new  title  of  FUii  At^astoriaa  to  super- 
sede the  appellation  of  CWsors,  he  assumed  without 
permission  the  highest  imperial  designation,  and 
with  much  didiculty  succeeded  in  wringing  a  re- 
hitiftnt  acquiewence  from  his  uncle.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  latter.in  311,  he  entered  into  a  con- 

the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  in  addition  to  hia 
foi-mer  dominion,  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
forming  the  comracn  boundary  of  the  two  aove- 
■'   *\  but  having  treacheroimy  taken  ad^ 


of  the 

to  Mi 


of  his  neighbour,  who  had  repaired 
in  313  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
rLage  the  sister  of  Conatantine,  he  suddenly 
ided  Thrace,  and  surprised  Byzantium.  Having, 
'ever,  been'  sigually  defeated  in  a  groat  batllc 


MAXIMINUS. 
fought  near  Herachjia,  he  i!ed  first  to  Nicomedoie 


0  Tart 


aftei  died 


others  ^  poison.  His  wife  and  children  v  ... 
murdered,  and  every  imag^bie  insult  heaped  upon 
his  memory  by  the  conqueror. 

The  great  miUtary  taleuts  of  Herculius,  Galerioa, 
and  Licinius,  served  in  some  degree,  if  not  to  pal- 
liate, at  least  to  divert  attention  from,  their  vicM 
and  their  crimes.  But  not  one  quabty,  either 
noble  OF  dazzling,  relieves  the  coarse  brutality  of 
Maximin,  who  eiu:paased  all  his  contemporaries  id 
the  profliga<g'  of  his  private  life,  in  tha  general 
cruelty  of  hie  adtniniatiation,  and  in  the  fiirioug 
hatred  with  which  be  persecuted  the  Christians. 
Hia  elevation,  which  wae  the  result  of  fiunilj  in- 
fluence elone,  must  have  been  as  unezpected  by 
himself  as  by  others  ;  Inil  he  did  not  prove  by  any 
means  such  a  passive  and  subservient  tool  as  wae 
anticipated.  His  eitravagant  vanity,  foe  we  can 
scarcely  dignify  the  feeling  by  the  name  of  aro- 
bition,  was  for  a  while  gratified,  because  Galerius 
felt  unwilling  to  engage  m  a  dvil  war  with  the 
creature  of  his  own  hands  ;  but  the  arrogance  en- 
gendered by  this  success  in  all  probability  prompted 
him  to  the  unprovoked  agression  which  proved  his 


,  Ejni.  ii 


;  Oro! 


25  J  Auctor.  rfe  Mart.  Psrsee.  5,  33.  36,  36,  45, 
&c.;  Euseb  H  E  viii.  U,  in.  2,  aie. ;  Eckhel, 
YoL  V  u  p  61  )  [W.  R.] 


MAXIMrWUg,  the  exeellent  ambasaador  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger  to  Attila  in  a.  d.  443. 
He  was  already  conspicuous  in  the  Persian  war  in 
422,whenhewaslientenantofArdabuFiua.  Theo- 
dosius sent  him  in  44G  to  Attila ;  Orcslea  and 
Edicon,  the  Hiinnic  ambassadora  at  Conatantinople, 
returned  with  him  to  Fannonia.  This  Edicon  had 
been  bribed  by  the  miniGler,  Chryssphius,  to 
murder  At^Ia,  bnt  on  his  arrival  in  Pannonia  in- 
formed bis  master  of  the  plot,  of  which  Maximin 
was  telally  ignorant.  Attila  was  well  aware  o( 
this,  and  consequently  turned  his'  resentment  only 
against  the  emperor  and  the  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, disdaining  even  to  ponish  Vigllius,  who  was 
the  entire  promoter  of  tlie  scheme,  iind  who  was 
entrapped  in  his  turn  by  Attila.  This  embassy  of 
Maximin  is  described  by  his  secretary,  Priscua,  to 
whom  we  refer  for  the  interesting  details  of  an 
event  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Attila's  person  and  private  life. 
Maximin  became  aftetwMiis  one  of  ^e  four  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  the  emperor  Marcian  ;  and  in 
later  years  held  the  supreme  commsnd  in  Egj'pti 
whence  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Aethiopians.  He  is  invariably  repesenled  as  a 
virtuous,  firm,  and  highly  talented  man.  (Prisms, 
p.  39,  40,  48-70  ;  Socrat  HisL  Ecdei.,  vii.  20; 
Pbiscus.)  [W.  p.] 
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98B.  MAXIMUS. 

MA'XIMUS  AEGIENSIS  (i  Atyie6s\  ol 
Aegae  in  Cilioia,  B  writer  conteroporary  with  Apol- 
lompB  of  Tyana  [Apollopjius  Tvanabds],  of 
■ome  of  whose  tranaHctione  lie  yixale  an  aci 
which  was  part  of  the  materialB  amploj-ed  by  Phi- 
loatratns  [FuiLDsTRATUs]  in  his  biography  of 
th^  piiilosophei.  (FhiloBtr.  Apallon.  ViU  i.  ? 
Kueeh.  In  Steraalmi,  c.  3,  3  ;  Tzetzes,  GiitiiXB.  1 
Hist.  60,  Ts.  974,  Ckiliat.  IX.  Hut.  391,  vs.  B6i 
Voaa.  Ds  HSit.  Grate,  ii.  10.)  [J.  C  M.] 

■  MA'XIMUS  ALEXANDBI'NUS,)mowna1 
as  tho  cynic  philosopher  {KwikAs  ^tXStrotpos)^  w 
a  nalite  of  Alei^nitia,  the  eon  of  Chriatian  paten 
of  rank,  who  had  au^ered  on  account  of  their  rehgio 
hut  whether  from  Pagan  or  Arian  violence  is  n 
clear.  Maiimua  united  the  feith  of  an  orthofloi  be- 
liever with  the  garfa  and  deportment  of  a  cynic  phijo- 
eopher,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  Uie  lading 
theotogians  of  the  orthodox  par^.  Athanaans,  in  a 
letter  written  about  A.  D.  371  (.^HiJ.  ad  Ma^am. 
J^kiloaoph.  Opp-  voL  i-  p.  917,  &c-  ed.  Benedict.), 
pays  him  several  compUments  on  a  work  written 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  feith.  TUleniont  and 
the  Benedictine  editor  of  the  worhs  of  Gregory 
Nnzianzen  (Montiam  ad  Orat.  xxy.),  misled  by  the 
vinilent  invectives  of  that  bther,  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  our  Maximus  and  the  one  to  whom 
Athanasius  wrote,  on  the  ground  that  Athanaeius 
couhi  never  have  spoken  so  well  of  so  worthless  a 
character.  They  also  distinguish  \iira  from  the 
Maiimus  to  whom  Basil  the  Great  addressed  a 
letter  {Ep.  41,  editt.  vett  9,  ed.  Benedict,  vol.  iii. 
p.  90,  ejusd,  edit  p.-  127,  ed,  Benedict,  allerae, 
Farie,  IS'iS)  in  teims  of  the  highest  respect,  dis- 
cussing some  doctrinal  questioue,  and  soliciting  a 
visit  from  him  j  but  they  are  not  anccessFul  in 
cither  case.  However,  ^e  Majimiis  Scholaeticns, 
to  whom  Basil  also  wrote  (^.  42,  editt.  vatt.  277, 
ed.Benedict,),wasadifferentperson.  InA.D.374, 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  in  the  per- 
secnHon  carried  on  by  Lucius,  Arian  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  [LuKius,  No,  2],  Maximus  was  craelly 
scourged,  and  banished  to  the  03sis,'oa  account  of 
hia  Eeal  for  orthodoxy  and'  the  promptitude  with 
which  ho  succoured  those  who  suffered  in  the  some 
cauae  (Gregoc.  Na»ianz.  Orai.  xxv.  c  13,  14). 
He  ohiained  his  release  in  about  four  years  {lb.), 
probably  on  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and  it  wae 
perhaps  eoon  after  hia  release  that  he  presented  to 
the  emperor  Gratian  at  Mediolanum  (Mihtn),  hia 
work  rifpl  T^s  vlirTttis,  De  Fide,  written  against 
the  Arians  (comp.  Hieron.i>o  Vhi^IUusir.e.  137). 
Tillemont,  however,  thinks  that  the  work  waa  pre- 
sented to  the  emperorwhen  Maximna  was  in  It^v, 
d.  ».-  38Q,  after  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  also  aguinst  other  heretics,  hut  whether 
in  the  eame  work  or  in  another  is  not  clear  (Greg. 
Naz.  Ol.)  ;  Olid  disputed  ably  against  the  heathena 
(76.)-  Apparently  en  his  Tetum  &om  Milan  he 
visited  Constantinople,  where  Gregory  Nasianzcn 
had  just  been  appointed  to  the  patriarchate  (a.  d, 
379).  Gregory  received  him  with  the  highest 
Iionoiu- ;  and  pronounced  an  oration  in  his  praise 
{Oral,  xxv,),  compared  with  which  the  sober 
commendationB  of  Athanasius.  and  Basil  are  cold 
and  tame.  He  received  him  at  his  table,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  confidence  and 
regard.  He  was,  however,  grievously  disappointed 
in  him.  Whether  the  events  which  followed  were 
the  results  solely  of  the  ambition  of  Maximus, 
01- whether  Maitimua  tvas  himself  the  tool  of  others, 


MAXIMUa 
is  not  clear.     Taking  advantage  of  the 


Gregory,  and  supported  by  ac  „ , 

siastica,  sent  by  Peter,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
under  whose  directions  they  proleaaed  to  act,  Max- 
imus was  ordained,  during  the  night,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Gregory,  whose 
election  had  not  been  perfectly  canonical  This  au- 
dacious proceeding  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
among  the  people,  with  whom  Gregory  was  popuhir. 
Nor  did  the  emperor  Theodosius,  then  at  Theasa- 
lonica,  to  whom  the  usurper  applied,  ahow  them  any 
iavour.  Maximus  therefore  withdrew  to  Alex- 
andria, &om  which  he  was  in  a  short  time  expelled 
by  his  patron,  Peter.  (Gregor,  Naaian.  Carmen 
de  Pito  sMO,  vss.  760—1029.) 

The  resignation  of  Gregory,  who  was  succeeded 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  by  Nectarius, 
did  not  benefit  Maximus.  Hia  election  was  de- 
clared null  by  the  second  genei&I  (first  Constanti- 
nopolitmi)  council,  and  the  presbyters  whom  he 
had  ordmned  were  declared  not  to  be  presbyters. 
(ConeiL  CPo&t.  can.  3.  sec.  Sionys.  Exiguum ; 
Capital.  6.  sec.  laidor.  Merest ;  apnd  Cmeil.  vol 
LCoL  809,8iO,ed.Hardouin.)  He  attempted  even 
after  this  to  assert  hia  claims  to  the  patriarchate  ; 
hut  though  the  Italian  biahops  for  a  while  seemed 
disposed  to  support  him,  he  met  with  no  succeea. 
The  invectives  of  Gregory  Naaianaen  agiunst 
Maximus  (Oanaina,  sc  De  Vita  tua,  1.  c. ;  In 
Isvidos,  vs.  16,  &c. ;  la  Matiiaam)  were  written 
after  their  struggle  for  the  patriarchate,  and  con- 
Lgulariy  with  the  praises  of  his  twenty-fil^h 
,  to  which  some  of  Gregory's  acimirers,  to 
conceal  the  inconsistency,  prefixed  the  luune  of 
Heron  or  Hero,  Efj  'KpSm,  la  Laadem  Heiymis 
(Hieron.  Be  Tim  lU^alr.  1.  c),  which  it  still 
bears.  The  work  of  Maximus,  De  Fide,  which  is 
welt  spoken  of  by  Jeroipe,  is  lost.  (Athanss,, 
BauL,  Gregoi.  Namnz.,  Hierenym.  li.  ce. ;  Sozo- 
"  "  "  "  cum  not  Vales. ;  Tillemont, 
1.  443,  Soi. ;  Cave.  Hisl.  IM. 
ad  nnn.  3U0,  vol.  L  p.  376,  ed.  Oxlbrd,  1740—42  | 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  iii.  p.  620.)  [J.  C.  M,] 
MA'XIMUS,  L.  ATPIUS,  a  diatmgniahed 
Roman  general  in  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Tra- 
A.  D,  91  MaximuB  quelled  the  revolt  of 
ui  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
the  magnanimity  to  bum  all  the  letters  of  the 
that  they  might  not  expose  others  to  the 
_  moe  of  Domitian.  In  a.  D,  101  he  fought 
with  aitccess  under  Trajan  in  tho  Dacian  war  against 
Decebalus.  Iqa.  d.  115  he  was  one  of  Trajan's 
generals  in  the  Parthian  war  ;  but  here  his  good 
'brtune  fiiiled  him,  for  he  was  defeated  and  perished 
n  this  year.  We  leain  from  the  Fasti  that  ha 
vas  consul  in  a.d.  lOa  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii  11, 
xviil  9,  30  )  There  is  some  doubt  about  tho 
aiact  form  of  his  nnme.  Dion  Caerius  names  him 
limply  L.  Maximus  ;  but  Domitian,  in  a  letter 
contained  among  those  of  Pliny  (x.  66),  and  the 
F'asti  call  him  Jj.  Appiua  Maximus,  which  is  the 
orm  we  have  adopted.  But  Martial  (ix.  85),  and 
iurelius  Victor  {EpiL  11.  g  10),  give  to  the  con- 
queror of  Aiitoniua  the  name  of  Appius,  Norhaniis. 
These  statements  can  only  he  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  hia  full  name  was  L.  Appius  Maximus 
Norbanus. 
MA'XIMUS  BYZA'NTIUS.       [Masimlth 
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iminna  I.,  upon  whose  accesrion  he  became  Caesar 
Hnd  Prmapa  Jaixiiiiais  ;  and  haraig  accompaniod 
tlie  empecQT  in  the  caiiipiugiiii  against  the  baFba- 
lianB,  he  waa  Buhsequenlly  styled  Gemuoticiia, 
Saraialiaa,  and  Dackai.  It  doeg  not  appeal  pco- 
hable,  haweTsr,  that  he  waa  inieated  vith  the 
tribonician  pnweF  or  with  the  conevlahip,  of  that  he 
was  ever  formally  aasodatfid  in  the  imperial  dignity 
with  the  title  of  ^»inwfu^  althongh  sach  legend 
fla  VrcTORiA  Adgustohdm  and  Makikinus  bt 
Maxiucs  .  AuGUBTi .  QbbMAnici,  are  foand  npon 
niedala.  He  was  nmrdered,  elong  with  his  father, 
by  the  troops  while  beaiBging  Aquileia,  a.  n.  238, 
at  the  a^  of  eighteen,  or,  according  to  other  au- 
thoritiee,  twenty-one.  From  coins  and  inscriptions 
we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  with  certamty  that 
his  name  was  MiMmas,  and  not  Maid'uiiBu^  as 
Gapitolinua  would  lead  us  t«  suppose. 

This  TOnth  was  equally  celebrated  for  the  Bn> 
passing  beauty  of  his  persoUf  the  elaborate  hnish 
of  his  dress,  and  tlie  excessive  haughtiness  of  his 
ilenieanour.  He  was,  however,  educated  with 
much  care,  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and 
Latin  Uterature,  and  seems  in  many  respects  to 
have  had  a  gnod  disposition.    It  is  said  that  Alex- 

his  sister,  Theoclia,  upon  Maximus  in  marriage ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  was  betrothed  to  Junia 
Fadilla,  a  great-grand-daught«r  of  Antoninus. 
( Capitolinus,  MoainuB.  jux.  j  Eckhel,  fol.  vii.  p. 
291,  297  ;  Maximinus  I.)  [W.  R.] 
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epigram  of  Martial  (lii.  ii),  addressed 
Q.  Ovidius,  a  friend  of  Caeaonjua  Maiiniue,  we 
learn  that  Maximus  had  been  consul,  and  also  that 
he  waa  one  of  the  friends  of  Seneca,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  canse  of  hia  punishment 
MA'XIMUS,  CABVI'LIUS.  1.  Sf.  Carvi- 
-.  F.  C.  N.  Mi  •       ••■ 


299,1 
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fapinus 


listinguisbed  by  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  who  had  made  immense 
exertions  to  ensiuv  success,  and  had  penetrated 
into  Campania.  Carvilius  first  took  Amitemum, 
and  then  proceeded  to  assault  Cominium,  while  his 
colleague  engaged  with  the  great  Smnnite  army, 
the  soldiers  of  which  had  devoted  themselves  to 
conquest  or  death  by  the  most  solemn  tows.  After 
Po,piriuB  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  this 
army,  Carvilius  took  Cominium,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Palumbinum  and  Hetculaneum, 
both  of  which  fcll  uito  hia  handa,  although  he  had 
praviously  aufiered  a  defeat  from  the  Saraniles  near 
the  latter  town.  After  this  Carvilius  was  called 
away  into  Etruria,  where  the  Faliscans  had  broken 
the  peace.  Here,  too,  he  was  succeasful ;  he  took 
tlie  town  of  Troiliumandfiveotberfoitiiied  places, 
defejited  the  enemy  and  granted  peace  to  the  Fa- 


Hacana  on  the  payment  ot  a  lai^  sum  of  money 
On  hia  return  te  Rome  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph — according  to  Livy,  over  the  Samnites  and 
Etruacana,  and  after  the  triumph  of  Papiriua  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Triumphal  Faad,  over  ihe  Samnitea 
alone,  and  a  month  beibre  the  triumph  of  his  col- 
ie^TiCL  Carvilius  acquired  great  popularity  by 
distributing  a  large  part  of  the  booty  among  th« 
soldiers,  which  his  colleague  had  not  done  ;  bat 
even  after  this  distribution  he  pud  into  the  trea- 
sury 300,000  pounds  of  bronze,  and  iqiplied  the 
remainder  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Fors  For- 
luna.  With  the  bronze  uraonr  taken  from  the 
Samnites  he  made  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  upon 
the  Capital,  which  waa  of  such  a  height  that  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  on  the  Alban  Mount; 
and  with  the  bronze  which  fell  off  in  polishing  this 
work  ho  had  his  own  statue  cast,  which  was  ^aeed 
at  the  feet  of  the  colossus.  (Liv.  z.  9,  S9,  43— 4fi, 
46  i  Zonar.  viii.  1  s  Pljn.  H.  N.  iiiiv.  7,  s.  ]  8  ; 
Niebubr,  Hlsl.  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.  p.  392,  &c.)  In 
the  year  after  his  consulship  Carvilius  was  appointed 
legate  to  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  as  the  con- 
euls  of  that  year  did  not  possess  military  experience, 
and  had  been  elected  in  expectation  of  a  state  of 
peace.    (Zonar.  I.  c) 

In  B,  0.  272,  Carvilius  was  elected  eonanl  a 
second  time  with  his  former  colleague  L.  Papiriua 
Cursor,  as  the  people,  recollecting  their  former  vio- 
toriea,  ^lly  hoped  that  they  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Samnite  war  before  Pyrrhus  could  return  Hguin 
10  Italy.  They  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  people,  though  of  the  details  of  the  war  we 
have  no  information.  They  conquered  the  Sam- 
nites, Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tatentines,  and 
celebrated  a  triumph  on  account  of  their  victories. 
(Fasti  Capit;  Zonar.  viii.  6j  Liv.  EjmI.  Mj 
Niebuhr,  Hiit.  of  Rome  vol.  iii.  p.  524.)  It  must 
be  of  this  Sp.  Carvilius  that  VeUeius  Patereulus  {A. 
128)  relates,  that,  thoi^h  bom  of  equestrian  rank, 
ha  arrived  at  the  highest  honoura  of  the  stale,  and 
not  of  the  consul  of  a  c  334  [No.  2j,  as  OrelU 
auppoaea  (Onom.  T«U.  vol.  ii.  p.  133). 

2.  Sp.  Carviliu8,Sp.  F.  Cn.  MaxjuiisIIuga, 
son  of  No.  1 ,  was  consul,  e.  c  234,  with  L.  Poe- 

the  Corsicans  and  then  against  the  Sardinians :  ac- 
cording to  the  Fasti  Capitolini  be  obtained  a  triumph 
over  the  latter  people.  (Zonar.  viii.  la)  He  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  b.  c.  22S  with  Q.  Fabiua 
Maihnns  VerincossBB,  in  which  year,  according  to 
Cicero  {CtUo,  4),  he  did  not  resist,  like  hia  col- 
league,  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tiilmne  C  Flami- 
nius  fiu^  the  division  of  the  lands  in  Cisalpine  OaoU 
Polybius  (ii.  2 1 ),  however,  places  the  agrarian  hiw 
of  C.  Fhuninius  Ibur  years  earlier,  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  e.  c  23i3. 

CarvitiuB  is  not  menUoned  again  till  the  year  of 
the  fetal  battle  of  Cannae,  B,  c  216,  when  he  prc>- 
posed,  in  order  lo  fill  up  the  numbers  of  the  senate 
and  to  unite  the  Latin  allies  more  closely  to  the 
Romans  in  this  their  season  of  adversity,  ^at  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate  shonld  be  supplied  by  electing 
two  senators  from  each  one  of  the  Latin  tribes,  bat 
his  preposition  was  rejected  with  ihe  utmost  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  He  died  in  fi.c.  212,  at 
which  time  he  was  augur.  (Liv.  xziii.  23,  xxi\. 
23.) 

Carvilius  is  related  to  have  been  the  first  perpon 
who  divorced  his  wife,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
done  on  the  ground  of  barrenness,  but  his  '-onduci 
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Wiis  genornlly  disapproved,  WhelliM',  however, 
this  waa  realty  the  first  instance  of  divorce  at  Kome 
may  bo  qneationed.  (Gell.  iv.  3  ;  Val.  Mai.  ii.  1. 
g  i  i  Dionys.  iL  2fi  ;  Niebnlir,  HiiL  a/Rome,  vol. 
iiL  p.  356.) 

MA'XIMUS  CHRYSOBSRGES.  An  account 
of  the  only  pnbliehed  srork  of  this  writer  ta  given 
elsewheTe.  [CuBTSOBEiuiGa  Lucas.]  Ho  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1 400,  and  nae,  thougit  a  Greek, 
a  BtrennouA  defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  La^ 
chnrch,  sending  letters  ^t'j  various  persons  on  tbja 
subject,  especially  to  the  people  of  ConBtantJnople. 
Whether  the  I1c/>1  ittvpApwv  Kfipa\aittiv^  QaofsUones 
Sacrae  Miacellaneae,  by  "  Maiimus  the  Monk," 
centred  in  a  MS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  are  by  Cfarysobei^B,  is  not  clear.  Max- 
imus  Cbryaobeiges  had  for  his  ant^[oniat  Nilua 
Damyla.  [NiLUa]  {Corap.Fabrie.  Bii?.  C™m. 
vol  is.  p.  679,  vol.  si.  p.  397  ;  Cave,  Hisi.  I*a. 
vol.  ii.  AppentiiXf  p.  S7 ;  and  DiSBerl.  Prima,  p. 
U.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'XIMU8,CLAU'DIUS,astDie  philosopher 
of  the  age  of  the  Anlonines.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Julius  Capitolinus  {M,  Aniim.  Philoaripk.  Vila,  c. 
3)  among  the  preceptors  of  the  empntor  Marcus 
Anretiua,  who  has  himself  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  MatiinnB  in  bis  De  Jteftus  sins,  hb.  i.  c.  16 
(sen  ut  ahi,  c.  12),  in  the  reading  of  which  passage 
Casaubon  conjeoturally  snbatitutes  Uapi  KA.  Maji- 
liov  for  the  received  lection,  napi(HAi)(r»  Ma|f/(aii. 
He  speaks  shortly  after  (c  16,  sen  13,  ad  fin.)  of 
a  sickness  of  Maximns  in  the  iiietune  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ;  and  m  another  pkce  (viiL  26,  seu  ut  alii,  22, 
Bub  init,)  hs  speaks  of  the  death  of  Maiimus  and 
of  his  widow  Secunda.  If  the  sickness  mentioned 
in  the  first  of  these  quotations  was  the  mortal  sick- 
ness, we  miist  place  the  death  of  Maslmns  beibre 
that  el  Antoninus. Pins,  i,  D.  161.  i  at  any  rate  it 
occurred  bclbre  that  of  the  emperor  Aurelius  {a.  d. 
laO).  Soma  have  identifled  Claudius  Maximus 
with  the  Maiimus  who  was  consul,  i.  D.  U4 ;  and 
Fabricms  {BUI.  G'ttee.  vol  iiL  p.  £60)  identifies 
him  with  the  Claudius  Maiimus,  "proconsul  of 
Bithynia"  (more  correctly  of  Africa),  before  whom 
Appuleius  defended  hunself  gainst  tho  chorge  of 
niag^,  brought  against  him  by  Pondanus.  [Apfu- 
LBiua.]  Whether  the  consul  of  a.  d.  144  and  the 
ptnconsul  of  Africa  are  the  same  person  (as  Tille- 
mont  beheves),  and  whether  the  stoic  philosopher  is 
correctly  identified  with  either,  is  quite  uneertdn. 

Several  lenmed  men,  including  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Jac.  Cappellus,  Dan.  Hemslus,  and  Tillemont 
{Hist,  dea  Empereurs,  voL  ji.  p.  6S0,  note  11,  lur 
CEmp.  Tin  Antoaiii)  identify  Claudius  Mashnua 
with  Marimus  of  Tyre  [Maximus  Tvrius],  but 
Oatacker  and  Merio  Casaubon  {Not.  ad  Axtonis. 
lib.  ifo  Rebaa  ssia,  i.  15,  s.  13),  and  Davis  (Praef. 
ad  Ed.  Maaiai  Th/rit,  tecioid,  Jragmeniiaiij,  have 
jshown  that  this  is  not  correct  Claudius  Maiimus 
wns  a  stole,  the  Tyrian  was  a  Platonist :  Claudius 


of    Commodua,      (Fabric.  S3iL  Gtoch. 

B15.)  fJ-C-M.] 

MA'XIMUS,  M.  CLO'DIUS  PUPIE'NUS, 
was  elected  emperor  with  Balbinns,  in  A.  i>.  238, 
.when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  two  Gordians  in  Africa,  For  particulars, 
see  Balbinifs. 

MA'XIMUS  CONFESSOE  (d  o'fioJ.oTtjr'f!), 
known  also  as  the  MoHK  (o  /lorax''')'  ""  -^'"i" 


,    MAXIMUS. 
ncnt  Greek  ecclesiasiii;  of  the  aiilh  and  sevenih 

A.  a.  680.  His  parents  were  eminent  for  their 
lineage  and  station,  and  still  more  for  their  piety, 
Maximns  was  educated  with  great  strictness  ;  and 
his  cai^ful  education,  diligence,  and  natural  abili- 
ties, enabled  him  to  attain  the  highest  eicellenca 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  He  gave 
his  eeperial  attention  to  the  last,  cherishing  the  love 
of  truth  and  seeking  its  att^nment,  and  rejecting 
all  sophistical  reasonings. 

Hie  own  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  a 
life  of  privacy  and  study,  but  his  merit  had  at- 
tracted regard ;  and  Heraclias,  who  had  oil- 
tained  the  Bysantine  sceptre  in  A.  D.  610,  made 
him  his  chief  secretary,  and  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  regard  and  confidence.  How  long  Mai- 
inras  held  his  important  office  is  not  clear  i  but 
long  before  the  death  of  Heraclius  (who  died  A.  d. 
641),  probably  about  the  middle  of  that  emperor^a 
reign,  he  resigned  his  post;  and  leaving  the  palace, 
embraced  a  monastic  life  at  Chrysopohs,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Constanti- 
nople. Here  he  was  distinguished  by  the  severity 
of  his  ascetic  practices,  and  was  soon  appointed 
hegitmsnus  or  abbot  of  his  monastery. 

Maximus  did  not  spend  hie  life  at  ChrysopoHs : 
tie  withdrew  into  Aliica  (L  e.  the  Roman  province 
so  called,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital) ;  but 
at  what  time  and  on  what  account  is  not  clear. 
Whether  Maiimua  returned  to  Chrysonolis  is  not 
known ;  he  was  still  m  Africa  in  A.  D.  646,  when 
he  had  his  disputation  with  Fyn'hus,  the  deposed 
patriarch  of  Conatantiiiople,  in  the  presence  of  tho 
patrician,  Gregorius  [Grsoorius,  historical.  No. 
4]  and  thebishopsof  the  province.  Hehadalready 
distinguished  hueself  by  his  zealous  eiertions  to 
impede  the  spread  of  the  Monothelite  hecesy,  which 
he  had  induced  the  African  bishops  to  anathema- 
tise in  a  provincial  council  In  this  disputaUon, 
so  Client  were  the  arguments  of  Maiimua,  that 
Pyrrlms  otvncd  himself  vanquished,  and  recanted 
his  heresy,  to  which,  however,  he  subsequently  re- 
turned, and  ultimately  (a,  n.  654  or  666)  recovered 

Martin  I,  to  the  papal  throne  (a.  n.  649),  went  to 
Rome,  and  so  successfully  stimulated  the  seal  of 
the  new  pope  agiunst  the  Monotbehtes,  that  he 
convoked  the  coundl  of  Lateran,  in  which  the 
heresy  and  ail  its  abettors  were  anathematized. 
This  step  so  irritated  the  emperor,  Conslans  11., 
who  had  endeavoured  to  eitinguish  the  controversy 
by  a  "  Typus  "  (TiSiros)  or  edict,  forbidding  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  [Constans  II.],  that  on 
various  pretexts  he  ordered  {a.  d.  663)  the  pope 
and  Masimns,  with  two  disciples  of  the  latter, 

and  several  of  the  Western  (probably  Italian) 
bishops  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  Constantinople. 
The  pope  arrived  at  Constantinople  A.  d.  654, 
and  was  treated  with  great  severity  \  and  afler 
some  time  was  exiled  to  Chersonae,  in  tbs 
Chersonesus  Tauriea  or  Crimea,  where  he  died 
A.  D.  665.  Moxhnus,  the  time  of  whose  arrival  is 
not  slated,  was  repeatedly  eiamined,  and  aftei-- 
wards  sentenced  to  banishment  at  Biaya,  in  Tliraco. 

different   places  4     Maiimus    was     not    suflered 

to  remain  at  peace  in  his  place  of  exile.      Tlieo- 

doaius,  bishop  of    the  Bithynian    Caesoreia,  and 

nobles,  Pjinlus  and  another  Thcodosius,  and 
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Bome  others,  wera  sent  to  him  spparently  to  get 
liiin  to  rrnounce  his  opposition  to  the  Munothelites. 
Blows,  kicka,  and  spitting,  were  resorted  to  by  the 

enuld  Aake  hia  firmnesa.  He  wsa  btoaght  back 
after  some  tima  to  Constsntinople,  and  subjected  to 
etiU  giTHter  seTcritiee.  He  waa'saverel;  scouted  ; 
and  tbe  two  Anaetaaii,  who  bad  been  niao  bronglit 
back  to  the  city,  ware  similarly  treated,  apparently 
ill  bis  proaence.  They  were  then  all  remanded  to 
piison,  but  went  brongiit  out  again  in  a  few  days, 
wlien  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their  right  hands 
eut  iM,  and  they  were  again  sent  into  exile.  Mai- 
imuB,  from  age  and  the  eftects  of  his  tortnrea,  was 
scaiiely  able  to  bear  the  ionmey.  They  were  con- 
fined in  aepnrata  places  in  the  Cancasns,  where 
Masimns  and  one  of  the  Anaataaii  soon  died  from 
the  ciiecCs  of  their  BufIerkiKS,A.  D,  662.  Anastaslns 
Apocriaaiius  survived,  and  hia  recital  of  their  suf- 
ferings is  one  of  the  authorities  employed  for  this 
article.  Various  miraculous  oironmatances  were 
reported  to  hait  attendod  the  aulTeiings  of  these 
unhappy  men.  (Ei!  tiv  piov,  k.  t.  \.,  In  FSam 
oe  Certamm  S.  Patris  noslri  ac  Con/essoris  Max- 
iTjU,  published  by  Comb^fia  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Maximus.  This  blogmphy  ia  not  by 
Anastaains  Apocrisiariua,  as  Fabricius  has  erro- 
neously stated  {Bibl.  GraecmLil.p.eiS,  and  vol. 
X.  p.  2S1)  ;  but  Combolia  baa  subjoined  some  other 
ancient  documents,  including  the  narratiirB  of 
Anaita«us  Apocri^ariua,  already  noticed,  and  has 
added  some  valuable  notes.  Theopban.  Ciroaog, 
pp.  376,  270,  288,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  319,  229,  ed. 
Venice,  YOL  1  p.  609,  510,  630,  631,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Cave,  Hia.  Litt  ad  anm  6*5,  vol.  L  p.  68S  ;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Grate,  vol  ix.  p.  636;  BoUand.  ^cla 
functor.  AngtaU  loL  iiL  p.  97,  &c) 

Msximus  is  referenced  as  a  saint  both  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  by  the  former  hia 
memory  is  celebrated  on  the  Qlst  of  January,  and 
the  I2th  and  13th  August ;  by  the  latter  on  the 
13  th  August. 
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a  held  in  the  highest  eelcem,  and  possessed 
considerable  authority.  The  more  discriminating 
jndgneat  of  Photins  baa  severely  criticised  tbe 
style  of  hia  'Airo/nfuiwB  ypaipixd,  JhAia  S,  Serip- 
ttrac,  or  rather  TpafiKSv  duop^^i-Tisi'  \iatit,  Du. 
/o'oram  S.  Sct^arae  Soliitioms,  He  notices  his 
long,  spun-out  sentences,  his  frequent  tranaposi- 
tious  and  ctrcumlocurinna,  and  hia  melaphora,  ao 
carelesely  and  awkwardly  employed  as  to  render 
bis  meaning  often  very  obacure,  and  making  his 
worka  very  weaiiBome  to  read.  He  cb^ges  him 
with  wandering  from  bis  subject,  and  indulging  in 
irrelevant  and  abstract  speculations.  Photiua,  how- 
ever, ia  leaa  severe  in  criticising  bis  other  works, 
and  observes  that  nil  bis  writings  in  every  part 
manifest  the  purity  and  earaestnesB  of  hia  piety. 
(Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  192—195.)  Hia  orthodoxy  on 
some  points  is  questionable. 

Various  of  hia  pieces  were  published  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  and  eeventeenth  centuries,  either 
BSparately  or  in  the  different  eollecrions  of  the 
writings  of  the  fstheis,  sometimes  in  the  original, 
sometimes  in  a  La^n  verajon.  The  only  consider- 
able collection  of  hia  works  ia  that  of  Comb^tla, 
S.  Madwi  Confeiaara,  Grafmruin  Theoloip,  tx- 
imique  I'Ailomphi  Opera,  2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1676. 
An  introduction  contains  the  ancient  biography  of 
MaiimUB,  and  some  other  ancient  pieces  rehiting 


complete ;  a  third  volun 
.  ■paration  by  Combf  tis  at  the  lime  of  hia  death, 
A.  a.  1679  i  but  no  siuxeaaoc  underlnok  to  com- 
plete the  unfiniahed  labour. 

The  worka  are  too  numerous,  and  many  of  (hem 
unimportant  Ibr  distinct  notice.  The  following 
the  most  iraporliint : — 1.  tlpis  SaAitroioi'  »£■ 
^TttTcfl'  •rrpftj^irtpov  Ha\  -^oiixtyov  irtpl  Bk^ 
•pifmr  Sii6eiiiv  t^s  htias  fpn^iji.  Ad  SanctiasiBaaa 

"■■■■'  ■' J'ra^tosilrtm  Halaaaiata^  de  varns 

jw  ftBoejfc'oniiiM  ac  Dxbiis.  Thi» 
is  the  work  already  noticed  as  severely  criticised 
in  respect  of  style  by  Photiua :  it  contains  the  solu- 
tion of  sixty-five  scriptural  difficulties,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  the  Sdidia  of  an  anonymous  com- 
mentator, apparently  of  the  cloao  of  the  eleventh 
or  beginning  of  tbe  twelfth  centniy.  2.  Efi  r^P 
irpoiffuxfli'  Toii  ndrfp  :fn£v  npis  Tira  fiK^XP"'^'''' 
iptitveia  ^yroivts,  Oratiaiii  iJomittieae  bre™ 
Mrposiiio,  ad  qiietidam  Cleriaio  deBotum,  3.  AiJ- 
yos  dvKTiTiKAi  frord  Treflffip  Htd  diriitpiiFiVf  Liber 
ad  Pietaieta  exereens  per  Int&rrogalionem  et  Be^ 
spoBsiosem.  This  piece  hud  been  published  by  FL 
Nobilius,  with  some  amall  pieces  of  Chrysostom 
and  Basil,  Rome,  157S.  4.  Kc^ii^Euii  zcpt  dydim', 
CajHta  de  Cluarifaie.  This  work,  to  which  ah 
ancient  Greek  writer  baa  added  SchoUa,  was  pub- 
lished by  Vicentius  Opsopoeus  (who  ascribed  tha 
work  to  Maiimua  of  Turin),  with  a  Latin  version, 
SvD.  H^uenau,  1531,  and  waa  repeatedly  re- 
printed in  the  course  of  the  eame  century  ;  and  a 
Latin  version  waa  given  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  BiUiatheca  Palram.  B,  Ilcpi  QfoXiiytas  ml 
T^i  imipnaa  olianitilas  reS  uicii  0tov  ir',Ad7^eo- 
logiam  Deiqve  Filii  m  Came  Dispeasati&aem  spec- 

^to\oytK&Tt  ical  r^Kovo/xntd,  Kal  irepl  aptriis  Kal 
xaKlas,  Ditteraa  Capita  ad  Tbedogiaia  et  Oeama- 
mwm  i^ieetardia^  deg&e  Virtue  ac  Vttiot  first  pub- 
lished by  Joannes  Pieus.  Bvo.  Paris,  1660.  7. 
Iltpi  T^E  dyiat  T^iuiSoi  tidho-yai  i!,  Dioiogi 
qi^ique  de  Sanota  T^viHale.  These  are  ascribed  to 
Maximus  in  several  MSS.,  and  by  vai^oua  ancient 
Greek  writers  who  have  cited  them.  Other 
writers  hava,  however,  ascribed  them'  to  Athano- 
sius,  in  some  editions  of  whose  works  tJioy  con- 
sequently appear.  The  opinion  of  Gamier,  that 
they  are  the  production  of  Theodoret,  has  been 
generally  rejected ;  and  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  deudedly  in  favour  of  the 
authorehip  of  Maiimua.  8.  Kmrrayaiyla  irtpl 
Tov  Tiybfv  cri/t§oAa  rd  hard  t^p  etyfor  *KK\ir' 
o-iai'  ^irl  Ti}s  avr^fws  T(Aoi(^(to  KaSioT-niu, 
Mysbigogia  qua  cirplicaniaT  quorum  Sigsa  snil 
quae  tn  Sacra  Ea^sia  peragunlicr  la  DiBina  S^n^ 
axi  s.  Coltecia.  This  waa  puhliabed  by  David^ 
Hoeschelius,  Augsburg,  1 599  ;  and  afterwards  in 
the  Avcltmim  of  Ducaeus,  vol  ii.  fbl.  Paris,  1624. 
9.  Ki^dXaia  &io\oyiKii^  ifroi  itt^oytd  iK  Siaip&pay 
jSif^W  Twr  T<  naff  -ifms  kqI  rav  ^ipttSfy,  Capita 
T&eolo^fa,  id  esl  acite  dicta  atgae  eferto  ex,  DU 
uersia  tarn  GJiriBliatt&ntja  tujit .  GentUiTini  oa  Pro- 
Jhnoritm  Libris ;  or  more  briefly,  Setmoties  per 
Eircefpla,  or  Loci  CominzHiea.  This  selec^on  of 
sentences  ia  arranged  in  aevenly-ojie  hiyai,  Scr- 
mones,  and  has  been  repeatedly  published.  It  first 
appeared,  with  the  similar  compilation  of  Antonius 
IJeliasa  [Antohius  No.  2],  under  the  care  ol 
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Conrad  Gesner,  foL   Zuricb,  1546 ;  and  a 
veTsion  was  giian  in  the  fint  edition  of  De  la 
Bigne'affiSft'D/teoi'o/iMJnjfoL  Paris,  1579.      1( 

^ato  j^s^to/iiiius.  &c ;  a  record  of  t^  dieca! 
Bion  between  Pyrrhus  and  Maximua  in  the  presBnc 
of  the  patrician  Oregoiy  in  Africa,  already  re&ned 
to.  It  was  published  b;  Baconius,  iriUi  a  Latin 
version  by  TurriaiiOB,  as  an  appandii  to  the  8th 
vol.  of  hi>  Atmales  Ecdesiaslici ,-  and  reprinted 
irom  thence  in  the  Qnicifia.  11.  ^^Istotae,  patiira 
ronanunest  prtriint  dogJOKiti'iae  et  potemicae^  The 
other  works  riven  in  the  edition  of  Comb^fis  are 
shorter  and  of  little  valne,  eitcept  aa  maleriala  fbc  a 
bistoFy  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  to  which 
sevei^  of  them  refer. 

The  following  warica  of  Maximus,  not  included 
in  the  collection  of  Comb^lis,  hare  been  published 
elsewhere  ; — 1  &  Frggiaeals,  incorporated  in  th 
Catenae  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Sacred  Books,  an 
especially  on  the  eipoalory  paraphraao  of  Sok 
men's  Song  (Expoatio. ,  Ciaitid  OamtieotrtHti  pe 
Farap&raeiti  iB?fecta  ar  Otvgorii  Nj/saeni,  I^ili,  et 
JMoainii  CtinimeBlarta),  contained  in  the  Jacit 
of  Uuc3«na,  vol.  ii.  IbL  Paria,  1624.  13.  S 
on  the  works  of  the  peendo-Dionysius  Areopagita, 
first  published  ndth  the  worka  of  Dionjsius,  f 
9,  1B63,  and  repeatedly  reprinted.     Maiii 
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lestly  0 


ntenda   that   these 


s  of  the  Areopagite  converted  by  St.  Panl 

14.  'E(ifyi7[rii  i[«$a\ojSSiJS  irtpl  toS  wnTd  Xpiarii 
rdi'  etir  tiitiSy  o-uniplou   ^iax'^  tJ  iiayi>ojf>ii 
Itaviviov  ipiajPiAovfTa^  Brevis  J^tnarratio  {^•istian 
PoatAo^,  gaa  deseripU  Lalercu/i  rath  <iedantlwr_ 
or  CtoiBpaiHJ  Eeeleiiasifcas,     This   caleularion  of 
faster  was  drawn  up  by  Maximus,  according  to 
his  own  dechiration  (pars  iii.  cap.  9%  in  Hio  foujv 
ieenth  indiction,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Heiaclina 
(i.  e.  A.  D.  640).     Scaliger,  in  his  I^naidatio  T 
pmam,  lib.  vii.  p.  736,  gave  considerable  extr    ts 
irom  the  work,  and  it  was  first  published  entir 
the  Urwiahgion  at  Petavins,  p.  313,  fol.  Par 
16B0.     15.  ^AvDpo,  Atnbigtut  sive  I^idUa  Laca 
in  OraKomftKs  gnausdam  Oregarii  Naaasts'ii 
vlanaia,   ad  Joanaem  Cgiad  Elpiscopum.     Th  se 
AirofH  were   translated  into   latm  by  Joannes 
Scotos  Irigena  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  c 
tnrv ;  and  the  work  itself,  with  the  version, 
pernaps  only  a  part  of  them,  was  edited  by  Then 
Oale,  with  some  of  the  works  of  Erigena,  lb 
Oxford,  1681.    It  is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  Max 
jmns  to  Joannes  of  CjzicuB.     Gale  also  added 
following   work  of  Maximus,  16.  Tlvpi  dtatpip 
dnopav  rap  dyltov  ^tovorriou  Kol  Tivqyoplov^  TX 
varUa  DifficiUbus    Lads   I^otf^ii   Areopagiiae 
GregorU  NazUmzenit  ^ith  a  Latin  version  by 
editor  himsel&     16.  A  FTogmetU,  thought  to 
from  the  'AiropB  just  mentioned  (No.  IS),  ia  gi 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  fonrleenlh  volume  of  O 
land's  BiMioOeei.  Patrum,  foL  Venice,  1781.    T 
fragment  ia  entitled   Qii^pia  ttivrofvts  vpii  t 
hfjoinm  rpaSirdpXfi'  tiJ  /ifStnrdpXfiP  Tap 
/ufTBj'  Till  ifuxdj,  Jaimadver^  trevia  ad  eoa  qu 
diamt    Animoi   ante   vel    post    Corpora  eeiale 
There  are  some  other  works  of  Maiimus  eith 
lost,  or  at' least  nupahlished,  which  toe  enumerated 
by   Fabricius.       (Comb6fis,   S.   Maitiml    Opera; 
Phot,  I.  e. !  Cave,  f.  e. ;  Fabric.  BM  Grato.  vol. 
idii.  p.  430,  vol.  ix.  pp.  599,  St,  635,  &&,  voL  i. 
pp.  238, 786,  VOL  lii.  p.  707 ;  CondHa,  vol.  v,  ed. 
I^bbe,  vol.  iiL  ed.   Hardouin,  vcl.  i.  ed,  Mansi ; 


1636,  &o.  i  Ceillier.^HieBra  Sacr6s,v(  .    ,. 

689,  &c  ;  Oalland,  BibUaOl.  Patnaa.  Froleg,  ail 
Aiyn«d.  VbU  XIV.  c.  10.)  tJ-  C.  M.] 

MA'XiMUS,  Q.   CORNE'LIUS,  a   Roman 

jurist^  a  contemporary  of  Servius  Sulpidus,  and  the 

teacher  of  C.  Treh«tiua  Testa,  who  was  the  friend  o< 

Cicero.  (Dig.  1,  tit  2.  i.  2.  g  45  ;  Cic.  urf  i^too.  vii. 

id  17.)  He  ia  once  quoted  in  the  Digest  and  by 


m  the  m 
in  n  legacy  of  "a  vineyard  and  the  jnatrumentum 
thereof"  Serviua  considered  that  the  word  instru. 
menlum  had  here  no  meaning.  Maiimue  md  that 
the  term  included  the  stakes,  poles,  rakes,  and 
spades  ;  which  Al^us  considers  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  and  so  in  fact  it  seems  to  be.  [G.  L.] 

MA'XIMUS,  CORNE'LIUS  DOLABELLA, 

[D0LABE!.1.A,N0.  1.] 

MA'XIMUS,  DOMI-TIUS  CALVI'NUS, 
[CiiviNus,  No.  2.] 

MA'XIMUS,  EGNAIIUS,  ia  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in,  b.  c.  46  {ad  Ait.  xiii.  34),  and  the  same 
person  is  probably  intended  in  one  or  two  other 
passages  of  Cicero,  where  the  name  of  Ignatius 
■  ■  {ad  Atl.  xiii.  45,  &c). 


The  I 


e  of  Cice 


may  perhi 


the  C.  EoNATius  Cn.  f.  Cii.  n.  Maximus, 
whose  name  occurs  on  sevcTal  interesting  coios 
which  seem  to  have  been  struck  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Eind  of  which  three  specimens  are 
given  below.  The  hegA.  of  Venus  which  appears 
on  the  obverse  of  the  first,  and  that  of  Cupid  on 
the  obverse  of  the  second,  probably  have  reference 
to  the  descent  of  Julius  Caeaar  from  Venus. 

belonging  to  the  family 


MAXIMU    CPHE      U  te\     ra 

founded  with  Maxfuiiia  Epirola,  whose  name  is 
ikewiae  conspicuous  among  the  learned  frienda 
>f  that  emperor.  Maximus,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
;ice,  was  a  native  of  eitiier  Ephesus  or  Smyrna, 
md  belonged  to  a  rich  and  distinguished  ^ily. 
He  early  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean 
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MA-XIMUS. 
PliL^onists,  and  obtolD^d  grejU  repntation  by  hiB 
tectuiea  on  phUoBophy  and  Pagan  diiinity.  Aiami- 
aaas  Marcellinns,  quoted  b«1aw,  caUa  bim  "  Maii- 
mus  ille  philosophus,  vir  ingenti  nomine  ductrina- 
rnm."  TliB  philosophec  Aedeeius,  whose  diswple 
he  nas,  recommeiided  him  to  prince  Julian,  after- 
tviLrds  emperoi,  who  came  to  Ephesna  far  tlie  sole 
pinpoae  of  hearing  Maximna.  Julian  held  him  in 
high  esleem,  and  it  is  said  as  well  as  bdieTod  that 
chieHy  throngh  him  he  was  induced  to  abjure 
Christianity.  Besides  pbiloBophy,  Ma^mns  ex' 
celled  in  magic,  and  there  ia  a  alory  that  he  fore- 
told Julian  hia  subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne, 
which,  after  all,  did  not  require  a  very  conaider- 
able  degree  of  eapematnral  knowledge,  tn  3S1, 
Maximns  and  the  phllosupher  Chryeanthns  were 
invited  by  Julian  to  repair  to  bia  court  at  Con- 
elaii^nople.  They  consulted  the  stats  before  iJiey 
set  out,  and  the  aigua  having  been  found  Hnfavour- 
able,  Chrjsanthua  refused  to  go,  bnt  Maiimus 
thought,  probably,  that  the  &TOUV  of  an  emperor 
ivaa  n  better  augury  than  the  constellation  of  the 
stars,  and  hastened  to  make  hia  court  to  Julian. 
This  time  the  philoaophy  of  Maiimue  proved  sound, 
for  he  roae  to  great  eminence  at  court ;  bnt  he 
neverthelesa  injured  his  leputation,  among  the 
heathens  no  less  than  among  the  Christians,  by 
listening  too  much  to  Battery.  It  was  this,  per- 
haps, which  Chrysanthus  had  read  in  the  stars. 
When  Julian  set  out  on  bia  campaign  againat  the 
Peraiana,  Maiimns  propheued  a  foitunate  issue, 
and  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition,  from 
which  we  might  infer  that  Masuuus  helieved  in 
the  truth  of  hia  prophecies.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  iasue  tnia  most  lamentable,  he,  on 
his  safe  rBturo.wai  sidly  lidiculed  b j  the  inho- 
bitants  of  Antioch,  who  were  by  no  meana  a  dull 
people,  as  Julian  fonnd  to  hia  cost^  For  some  time 
Maitimna  was  honoured  by  the  emperors  Valena 
and  Valentinlan,  till  the  pubhc  voice  acenaed  him 
and  Priacus  of  having  caused  by  their  sorceries  the 
illtiess  which  befell  &e  two  emperors  in  the  month 
of  April,  3(i4.  They  were  consequently  summoned 
to  CouBlantioople,  where  Piiacua  cleared  himael^ 
but  Maiunua  lesa  ibrtuimte  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  iine,  and,  being  nnable  to  raiae  the  money, 
was  sent  to  Epheaua,  where  he  wag  kept  in  prison 
till  the  end  of  365.  During  all  the  time  lie  i 
exposed  to  such  cruel.tortures  that  he  requested 
wife  to  bring  him  poison,  which  she  did  ;  but 
stead  of  giving  it  to  her  husband  she  swallowed  it 
and  died  instantly.  He  owed  his  delivery  to  the 
philosopher  Themie^us,  who  spake  on  his  behalf  ii 
Constantinople,  and  to  Clearchns,  who  held  thi 
supreme  command  in  Asia,  and  he  eveit  recovered 
a  portion  of  hia  property  which  had  been  confis- 
cated. In  37 1  Maximus  waa  accused  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  agaioat  the  life  of  Valena, 
and  it  seems  that  he  was  guilty,  inaamuch  aa  he 
knew  of  the  plot  but  did  not  reveal  it.  He  was 
also  accused  Oi  sorcery  and  sentenced  to  death,  and 
hia  head  was  accordingly  struck  off,  philosophy 
dying  with  hun,  as  Libanius  saya.  Julian  wrot- 
diflecent  letters  to  Maiimua  which  arc  extant  (U 
16,  38,  39).  Maximns  had  two  brothersr— Clai 
dianuB,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  and 
Nymphidianns,  who  lectured  at  Smyrna  ;  both  of 
them  gained  f^e.  Maiimus  of  Ephesns  is  be- 
lieved by  eorae  to  be  the  anther  oE  Ilepl  naTopxilt 
alias  ihapxw,  De  Ele^onuni  Auspiciis,  an  astrolc- 
pcal  poem  in  hexameter  verse  which  was  first  pnb- 
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liahed  by  Fabricine,  quoted  behiw,  with  a  Latin 
■aion  bj  Joh.  Rentdorf.     The  beginnmo  of  it  is 


lost ;  610  ve 


ant     Thispo 


ascribed  w  _  , 

mus  £piFota ;  but  Ruhnken  thinka  that  it  was 
composed  by  Calliroachus,  a  contemporary  of  Apol- 
tonius  RhodiuE.  Maximua  of  Ephesus  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  time.  (ATimniiw, 

Oral.  T.  xii ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  1  j  Fabric  B&L 
Graec  vol.  iii.  pp.  499,  6S7,  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  vol. 
ijc  p.  322,  &c  ;  Tillemonl,  Hhl.  dtsEn^.  ToL  vi. 
pp.  490,  &e.,  £12,  £60,  668,  gives  a  critical  review 
of  the  life  of  Maximus.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'XiMUS  EPiaO'TA  {Miffi^cot  •itrtipS- 
Tut),  a  native  of  Epeiras,  or  perhaps  Byzantiiim, 
whence  he  ia  also  called  Byzantine,  waa  one  of  the 
instrucWra  of  the  emperor  Julian  in  philosophy  and 
heathen  theology.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Maximua  of  Ephesus,  who  was  likewise  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Julian.  Maximua,  of  whose  life 
we  know  very  little,  wrote,  1.  n*pi  iltirur  tii^i- 
Bivfav,  De  msolniilibat  Opposiiioaiitts,  publiahed 
Graec  et  Lat  by  H.  Slephanus,  Paris,  1SS4,  8vo.  ad 
calcem  Operum  Minor.  Critic  Dionpii  Halicam. ; 
2.  'Tvoixi^nivra  Tpdj  'Apurmrft^Tiy,  GantaeBlarii 
ia  Ariilolelem  ;  3.  Ilffil  ipidiiSt,  De  Nimerit ;  4. 
Some  epistles  and  essays  addressed  to  the  emperer 
Julian  ;  5.  ntpl  Karopxwc  vel  iliapx'"*'i  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Maximua  Ephesins,  in  whose  Hfo 
the  reader  will  tind  a  further  account  of  this  voA. 
(Snidas,  s.  v.  Miijifioi  [  Fabric  BibL  Graec.  toL 
iii.  p.  499.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'XIMUS,  FA'BIUS.  Ia  the  Fabia  gens 
the  surname  of  Maximus  waa  first  borne  bj  Q. 
Fabius  Rullianua,  consul  in  a  c.  322,  and  supplantrf 
the  previous  cognomen  Ambuatus.  [FdniA  Oeng.] 
1.  Q.  Fabius,  M.  p.  N.  n.  Maximus,  with  the 
agnomen  Bui.lianus  or  KunLUS,  waa  the  son  of 
M.  Fflbiua  Ambuatus,  consul  a  0.  360.  (Liv.  viiL 
33.)  He  was  cumle  aedde  in  b.c  331,  when, 
through  the  information  of  a  female  slave,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  mortality  prevailing  at  Rome  arose 
from  poison  administered  by  women  to  their 
husbands.  ( Liv.  viii.  18  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  5.  g  8  ; 
Oroa.  iii  10.)  Fabius  was  master  of  the  equites 
to  L.  Fapiriua  Cursor  in  n.  c  32fi,  whose  anger  hn 
Incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites  near  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hilla  during  the  dictator's 
absence,  and  contrary  to  his  orders.  Victory 
availed  Fabius  nothing  in  exculpation.  The  iiois 
and  axes  were  ready  for  hia  execution,  and  a  hasty 
flight  to  H«me,  where  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
his  aged  father  interceded  for  him  with  Papirins, 
barely  reacned  bis  life,  but  could  not  avert  hia  de- 
gradation from  pfiice.  (Liv.  viii.  29 — 36;  Dion 
Cass-i^.  Mat  VaLMax.ii.  7-^!  Front,  SnK. 
iv.  1.  §  39  1  AoreL  Vict  Fa-.  III.  31,  32  i  Entrap, 
ii.  8.)  In  s.  c.  322  Fabiua  oblwned  his  first  con- 
sulate, probably  at  an  early  age.  (Cic  PM.  r. 
17;  comp.  Val.  Max.  viii.  16.  $  6.)  It  was  the 
second  year  of  the  second  Samni^ewar,  and  Fab' 


t  eminent  of  the  Rom 


longai 


Italy.  He  waa,  as  Dr.,  Arnold  remarks,  "the 
Talbot  of  the  fifth  centnry  of  Rome,  and  his  per- 
sonal prowesa,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated 
than  his  skill  as  a  general"  Yet  nearly  all  au- 
thentic traces  are  lost  of  the  seat  and  circumstances 
of  his  numerous  campaigna.  His  defeats  have  been 
snppreaaed  or  extenuated ;   the  achievements  of 
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seeking  and  refuiing  honours  impiiled  to  him 
equally  foreign  to  hia  age,  his  nation,  and  character, 
Wliere  ao  moch  hns  been  etadiouBl;  folsiSed  (Liv. 
Tiii.  40),  probably  in  the  iirEt  instanis  by  chroni- 
ckra  of  the  Fabian  house — a  house  umifinally  rich 
in  nnnaliata — rmd  whera  our  only  guides,  the 
Fasti,  Livy,  and  Diodorus,  are  not  only  iirecon- 
eileabls  with  one  another,  but  often  inconustent 
Tf  ith  themselves,  a  bare  outline  of  his  military  and 
poliUcal  life  is  atone  desimble.  In  hia  jitst  conea- 
Inte,  B.  c.  322,  Fabiua  vae  stationed  in  Aputja, 
where  he  defeated  the  Samnitea,  and  triumphed 
"tfe  SamaUibas  el  Apslea.  (Liv.  riii.  38,  40  i 
com^  Zonar.  vii.  36  i  AnreL  Vict.yir.IU.  32; 
Appian,  Sojoa.  J^. '4.)  Tn  the  foUowing  year,  after 
the  diaastei  at  (tie  Caudins  Forks,  he  was  interrex 
(Liv.  it  17),  and  in  315  dietator,  and  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  Sanmitea  at  Lantulae,  a 
narroiv  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  moimtaine 
east  of  Terradna,  (Diod.  lir.  72  (  Liv.  ii.  23, 
23.)  To  thia  or  the  next  year  belongs  probably 
an  anecdote  preserved  by  Valerius  MaSmus  (viii. 
1.  g  9).  A.  AtiliuB  Calatinus  [Atilius  Cala- 
TiNiiE,  No.  3],  son-in-law  of  Fabins.  was  accused 
of  betraying  Bora  to  the  enemy.  His  condemna- 
tion was  arrested  by  Fabiua  dedariug  that  had  he 
believed  Calatinus  gailty,  he  would  have  exercised 
his  paternal  power,  and  taken  his  daughter  from 
him.  In  B.C.  310  Fabius  was  consul  for  the 
weond  time.  (Liv.  in.  33;  Diod.  xir.27j  Fasri.) 
f)f  thi^  as  of  hia  former  conaulate,  the  accounts  are 
conflicting.  Unable  to  relieve  Sutrium,  which  the 
Etruscans  were  begging,  Fabius  struck  through 
the  Ciminian  wood  till  he  reached  the  western 
frontier  of  Umbria.  He  there  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  people  of  Camerinnm  or  Camerta,  and  by 
hia  ravages  in  northern  Etruria  effected  a  diversion 
fhvourable  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Arretium,  Cai> 
tona,  and  Perusia,  to  conclude  a  truce  tor  thirty 
years  with  the  republic.  His  victories  at  Perusia, 
the  Lake  Vadimon,  and  Suttium,  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  catalogue  with  the  apocryphal  perils  of 
the  Cuuinian  foreat.  The  senate  meanwhile, 
alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
SutHnni,  sent  to  prohibit  Fabius  marching  into 
Etruiia.  He  met  the  deputation  on  his  retnm 
when  his  success  had  justitied  his  disobedience. 
The  war  south  of  the  Tiber,  however,  required  a 
dictator,  and  Fabius  was  directed  to  appoint  his  old 
enemy,  Papitiua  Cursor.  He  beard  riie  niandato 
of  the  senate  in  moody  aiience,  obeyed  it  in  the 
solitude  of  midnight,  and  when,  next  morning,  the 
envoys  thanked  him  for  preferring  the  puhlic  good 
to  hia  private  enmity,  he  dismissed  them  without 
reply.  A  triumph  rfs  Eli-iiseeii  reeompensed  thta 
campaign.  (Liv.  ix.  33,  55,  SB.  37,  38,  40  ;  Dion 
Caas.  Fr.  35 ;  Faatl)  According  to  the  Fasti,  a 
year  interTened  between  the  second  and  third  con- 
sulates of  Fabius  ;  but  Livy  (ix.  41  ^  and  Diodorus 
(si.  37)  make  them  immediately  sujceed  one  an- 
other. Fabius,  as  consul  in  B.  c.  308,  had  Sam- 
niiun  for  his  province.  He  quelled  a  revolt  of  the 
Marsians,  the  Pelignians,  and  Hemicans ;  recovered 
Nuceria  Al&tema  in  Ciropania,  which  seven  years 
before  had  Jo  ed  the  Samnite  league  ;  and  was 
able,  before  the  eipua  on  of  his  oHice,  to  leave  his 
prov  nee  and  hasten  nto  Umbria.  He  is  said  to 
have  defeated  the  Umbrinns  at  Mevania,  hut  no 
tnnmph  followed  e  ther  liiis  Samnite  or  Umbrinn 
ca npa gn.     Ha  command  in  Samniura,  with  the 


obtsined  no  triumph.  (Liv.  ix.  42 ;  Diod.  xs. 
44.)  In  B.O.  304  Fabius  was  censor.  Upon^ 
Livy'a  brief  and  uninstmctive  woria  (ix.  48)  a 
pile  of  hypothesis  has  been  raised  by  modem  and  re- 
cent scholars.  We  can  only  refer  to  Niebiihr  (Hlsl. 
of  Rome,  toL  iii.  pp.  320—350),  Zorapt  (THe 
Cealarlat,  Berlin,  1836),  Huschke  (Slaalsiietfaas. 
Serv.  Tull.  Brealau,  1838),  and  Walther  (6'™- 
c&'aW.  flcHB.  Hechl,  vol  i.  p.  1 36).  Fabius  seems  to 
have  cancelled  the  ciianges  introduced  by  Appius 
the  BUnd  in  his  censorship,  E.  c  312  [App.  Clau- 
DHiSjiN'o.  10],  by  confining  Ihelibertini  to  the  fotir 
city  tribes :  he  also  probably  increased  the  political 
imporUince  of  the  e^itites.  (Liv.  ii.-  46  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  §  S ;  AnreL  Vict.  Vir.  Bl  32  [  Plin. 
H.  N.  XI.  4;  comp.  Dionjs.  vi.  13,  15.)  Fabius 
docs  not  appear  agun  til!  B.C.  297,  when  he  was 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,'  according  to  Livy  (x.  1 3), 
a^nst  his  own  wishes ;  but  the  annalist  of  the 
Fabian  house  whom  Livy  copied  probably  veiled 
or  Buppresaed  in  this  year  a  strong  opposiljon  to  hia 
re-election  by  the  Appian  patty.  (Liv.  i.  16.) 
Samnium  was  agiun  hia  province,  but  the  reault  of 
his  campaign  is  doubtful,     in  the  following  yenc 

manded  at  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  when  thn 
combined  armies  of  the  Samnitea,  Gnuls,  Etruscans, 
and  Umbrinna,  attacked  the  Romans  and  their 
allies.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  year  a  dispute 
wirb  P.  DeciuB  Mus,  who  had  been  thrice  before 
Fabiua'  colleague  in  the  considahip,  and  once  in  the 
rensorship,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Appius  Claudius 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  his  appointtnent  to  the 
city  pinetorship,  are  probably  tokens  of  strong 
party-struggles  at  Rome.  (Liv.  x.  21,  22,  24.) 
For  his  victory  at  Sentinum-  Fabius  triumphed  on 
the  4th  of  September  in  the  same  year.  (Fast.; 
Liv.  ib.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30.)  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  was  employed  in  Etruria.  In  393 
he  acted  as  legatus  to  hia  son  [Maximus  Fabius, 
No.  2],  and  rode  beside  his  triumphal  chariot,  de- 
lighting in  the  bonoura  of  hia  son,  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  disgrace  and  degradation  and  crowned 
with  victory.  (Liv.  .^>it.  ii. ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
Peiretc  xxxvi.;  Oros.  iii.  22;  Plut.  Fai.  Max. 
24 ;  Val  Mas.  ii.  2.  §  4,  v.  7.  g  1 ;  Zonar.  viii.  1.) 
Fabius  succeeded  his  lather,  Ambustits,  in  the 
honourable  post  of  Princepa  Senatfls.  ( Plin.  IT.  N. 
vii.  41.)  On  his  death,  which  happened  soonafier, 
the  people  subscribed  largely  for  the  expences  of 
hia  funeral ;  but. as  the  Fabian  house  was  wealthy, 
his  son  Fabius  Gurges  employed  the  money  in 
giving  a  puUic  entertainment  (epal„m),sni  in  a 

of  Rome.  (AureL  Vict.  Vir.  IlL  32.)  The  cause  of 
his  obtaining  the  cognomen  Maximus  is  nncertiiin. 
Livy  (ix.  46)  says  that  his  political  services  in  the 
censorship  of  B.  c.  304  were  the  cause.  But  he 
makes  a  doubt  (ixx.  26)  whether  the  cognomen 
were  not  origiiially  conferred  on  his  great  grand-  ■ 
son,  Q.  Fabius,  tiie  dictator  in  tiie  second  Punio 
war  [No.  4]  ;  and  Polybius  (iii.  87)  says  that  the 
latter  Fabius  was  the  first  of  the  Fabian  house  who 

Z  Q.  Fabius,  Q.  p.  M.  n.  Maximus,  son  of 
the  preceding,  acquired  the  agnomen.of  Guhqbs, 
or  the  Qlutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of  his  youth. 
His  mature  manhood  atoned  tor  his  early  irtcgu- 


MAXIMUS. 
Inritiee.  (Macrob.  Soi.  ii.  9  ;  cotnp.  Jut.  S 
267,  si.  40.)  In  B.C  295  Fabius  was  i 
nedile,  and  fined  certain  matrons  of  noble  birth  for 
their  diaorderlj  life  ;  Bud  witli  tlie  produce  of  tlii 
iines  built  a  temple  to  Venus  near  the  Circus  Max- 
imus.  (L!v,  id  31 ;  Victor.  R^b.  li.l  He  wai 
consnl  in  b.  c.  292,  and  was  coinpleteif  defeated 
by  the  Penlrian  Samnites.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Fabian  house,  ihe  Papirian  and  Appian  parties, 
look  adiantage  of  this  deleat  ta  exaepenite  the 
people  against  Fabius,  and  he  escaped  degradation 
from  the  consulate  only  through  his  fether'a  offer 
to  serre  as  his  Uontenant  tor  the  renuunder  of  the 
war.  Victory  returned  with  the  elder  Fabius  to 
the  Roman  arms.  In  a  second  battle  the  consul 
retrieved  his  reputation,  stormed  several  Samnile 
towns,  and  was  rewarded  with  ;>  triumph  of  which 
the  moat  lemartable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding 
besido  his  son's  chariot.  (Pint  Fab.  24 ;  Dionys. 
xvi.  15  J  Oroa.  Hi.  32  ;  Euttop,  ii.  9.)  For  his 
success  in  this  campaign  Fabius  dedicated  a  shrine 
to  Vejius  oJjiegseBii,  because  the  goddess  had  been 
obaequious  to  his  ptavera.  (Serv.  adAea.  i.  720.) 
In  B.  c,  291  Fabius  remained  as  pcoconaid  in  Sam 
nium.  He  was  besie^g  Cominium  when  th( 
consol,  L.  Posiumins  Megellue,  arbiliarily  and 
violently  drove  hini  from  the  army  and  the  provinc 
(Dionys.  xvi.  1 S.)  The  Fasti  ascribe  a  triumph 
Fabiua  for  hja  proconsulate.  He  was  consul  for  the 
second  time  in  B.  c  376,  when  he  obtained 
umph  de  SOmmii/ma  Lucajt^ia  el  BrvitHs  (Fasti). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legattis  irom  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Phiiadeiphns,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  presents  whiiJi  Fabius  and  his  colleagues  re- 
ceived from  the  Egyptian  monarch  Ihey  depoeiled 
in  ths  public  treasury  on  their  return  to  Rome. 
But  a  docres  of  the  senate  directed  that  the  ambae- 
sadore  should  retain  thero.  (Val,  Mai.iv.3.  §  lOj 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  Fr.liT  ;  Liv.  ^U.  siv. ;  Zonar. 
viii.  6.)  Fabius  vras .  slain  in  his  third  consul- 
ship, while  engaged  in  qnelling  some  disturbances 
Ht  Vnlsinii  in  Etniria.  (Zonar.  viii.  7 !  Flor.  i. 
21 ;  Obaeq,  27;  comp.  Vict.  Vtr.  III.  36.)  Like 
Ilia  &ther  and  grandfather,  Fabius  Gni^s  was 
piinceps  senatUB.     (Flin.  fl".  A^.  vii.  41.) 

3.  Q.  Fabiub  (Q.  s.  Q.  m.  Masimus  P).  From 
the  date  alone  of  tlie  only  recorded  fact  of  his  hfe 
(Val.  Mai.  vi.  e.  §  5),  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
a  eon  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  Fabiua  the 
Great  Dictator  in  the  second  Punic  war.  Fabius 
was  aedile  in  B.  c  265,  and,  for  an  assault  on  its 
ambassadors,  was  sent  in  custody  of  a  quaestor  to 
ApoUonia  in  Epeima  to  be  dealt  with  at  pleasure. 
The  ApoHonialea,  however,  dismissed  him  unpun- 
ished. (Liv.  EpH,  sv.  i  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  43  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  8.) 

4.  Q.  Faeios  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Majiimus,  with  tba 
ngnomens  VERiiccosirs,  from  a  wart  on  his  upper 
^ip,  OvicuLA,  or  the  liamb,  hoia  the  mildness  or 
apathy  of  his  temper  (Plut.  Fab.  1  ;  comp.  Varr. 
it.  &.  ii.  ly,  and  Cunctatoh,  from  his  caution  in 
war,  grandson  of  Fabius  Gurges,  and,  perhaps,  eon 
oF  the  preceding,  was  consnl  for  the  6rst  tune  in 
n,  c.  333.  Liguria  wa«  his  province,  and  it  af- 
forded him  a  triumph  (Fasti)  and  a  pretext  for 
dedicating  a  temple  to  Honour.  (CJc.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  23.)  He  was  cenaoc  in  b.c230;  consul  a 
second  time  in  228  i  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of 
C  Flammins  in  227  [Flahiniits,  Wo.  1]  ;  was  dic- 
tator tor  holding  the  comitla  in  221,  and  in  218 
Ipgalus  from  the  senate  to  Cartilage,  to  demand 
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reparation  for.  the  attack  on  Snguntiun.  In  B, 
217,  immediately  lifter  the  def^t  at  Thrasymen 
Fabiua  was  appointed  dictator,  or  rather,  since 
consul  was  at  band  to  nominate  him,  pro-dictfit 
From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with  Han 
"  was  merely  defensive.  Fab 
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perhapa  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  understood 
beyond  all  his  contsmporaries  the  nature  of  ths 
struggle,  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  and  the  dispoai- 
tion  of  his  own  countrjmen.  Cicero  says  truly  of 
Fabius  {Hep.  i.  1),  bdlum  Pmaeiaa  seaoidum  eser- 
!w«i,  a  (nore  appropriate  eulogy  than  that  of 
Eiinius,  gai  canclaxdo  t'estilsii  rem,  ^ce  Marcellns 
and  Sdpio  restored  the  i^uhlic  to  its  military 
eminence,  whereas  Fabius  umde  it  capable  of  resto- 
ration.  His  first  act  as  dictator  was  to  calm  and 
corroborate  the  minds  of  the  Romans  by  solemn 
sacrifice  and  supplication  to  the  gods  ;  his  next  to 
render  Latium  and  the  neighbouring  districts  un- 
tenable by  the  enemy.  On  taking  the  field  he  laid 
down  a  «mple  and  jniniulablo  plan  of  action.  He 
avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy  ;  moved 
hia  camp  from  highland  to  highlsnd,  where  the 
Nuraidianhorseand  Spanish  infantry  coald  not  fol- 
low him ;  watched  Hannibal's  movements  with  un- 
relaxing  vigilancB,  cnt  off  his  stragglersand  foragers, 
and  compelled  him  to  weaiy  Jiis  i^ies  by  necessary 
eiactiona,  and  to  dishearten  his  soldiers  by  finiitleas 
manoeuvres.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vnllup. 
nus,  and  the  Carthaginian's  adroit  eacape  by  driv- 
ing oxen  with  biasing  faggots  fixed  to  their  horns 
up  the  bill-sides,  are  well-known  fiicts.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
vrsn  misinterpreted.  He  was  even  suspected  of 
wishing  la  prolong  the  war  that  he  might  retain 
the  command ;  of  cowardice,  of  incapability,  and 
even  ot  treachery,  although  he  gave  up  the  produce 
of  his  estates  to  ransom  Roman  prisoners.  Hanni. 
bal  alone  appredaled  the  conduct  of  Fabius.  But 
hia  own  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minncius  Rufiis, 
headed  the  clamour  against  him,  and  the  senate, 
incensed  by  the  ravage  of  their  Campanian  estates^ 
joined  with  the  impatient  commonalty  in  condemn- 
ing his  dilatory  policy.  Minndus,  during  a  brief 
ibsence  of  Fabias  from  the  camp,  obtained  aome 
ttight  advantage  over  Hannibal.  A  tribime  of  tha 
plebs,  M.  Metiliua,  brought  forward  a  bill  for  di-  . 
viding  the  command  eqniJiy  between  the  dictator 
and  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  senate  and 
the  tribes  passed  it.  Minncius  was  speedily  en- 
trapped, and  would  have  been  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal, had  not  Fabius  generously  hastened  to  hia 
rescue.  Hannibal,  on  his  retreat  from  Fabius,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  I  thotight  yon  cloud  would 
one  day  break  from  the  hills  in  s  pelting  slorfii." 
Minnciua.  who  though  rash  was  magnanimous,  re- 
signed his  command,  but  Fabius  scrupulously  liud 
down  bis  office  at  its  legal  expiration  in  six  monihsi 
lample  to  the  consuls  who  sac? 
miliua  copied,  Varro  disregarded 
.  id  the  rout  at  Cannae  illustrated 
tha  wisdom  of  Fabius'  warning  to  Aemillus, — 
"Remember,  you  have  to  dread  not  only  Hannibal 
but  Vsrro."  Fabiuswas,  however,  among  the  first 
VaiTo's  return  from  Cannae  to  thank  him  for 
;  having  despaired  of  his  country  ;  and  the  de- 
aive  measiuea  which  the  senate  adopted  in  that 
season  of  dismay  were  dictated  by  him.  Afterthe 
21 8— 21 5;  the  war  gradually  assumed 
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B  now  cIinracteT,  nnd,  though  atiU  eminent,  Fabius 
woa  no  longer  iU  presiding  gplcll.  He  nag  elected 
pontifei  in  218,  waa  already  a  member  of  the 
gural  college,  which  office  he  held  sixty-two  yi 
(Liv.  III.  26) ;  dedicated  by  puhlic  camm^ 
the  temple  of  Venna  lEiydna,  and  opposed  filling 
np  with  Latins  the  vacancies  which  the  war  had 
made  in  the  senate.  In  B.C.  215  he  was  consn! 
for  the  third  time,  when  he  ravj^d  Campania  and 
began  the  siege  of  Capua.  On  laying  down  the 
tasces  he  admonished  the  people  and  the  senate  tc 
drop  all  party  feelings,  and  to  choose  snch  men 
only  fitrconsals  i»  were  competent  to  the  times. 
His  advice  led  to  his  own  le-dec^on,  a.  a,  214  In 
this  year  he  made  an  inroad  into  Snmnium  and 
took  C^linnm.  In  213  Fabins  served  as  It^tns 
to  his  own  Bon,  Q.  Fahins  [No.  S],  consul  in  that 
year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ; 
Plut.  Fa!,.  U)  which  e    m  Enees  of 

the  Roman  discipline.     O  g  camp  at 

Suessula  Fabins  advanced         h         ic  greet 

his  son.      He  was  pass    g  n  the 

consul  sternly  bade  h  m  di  m  M     son," 

exclaimed  the  eldor  Fa         al       mg  islied 

to  see  whether  you  won       m  m  were 

consul.^'      On  Hannibal      ma  po     It  me,  in 

B.  c.  211,  Fabiua  was  agai  pa      ta;  of 

the  senate,  and  eame  ad  an  oning 

the    siege   of  Capua,  h         been 

yielding  to  the  Caitlii^;  capi- 

tal   Fabins  was  conanl  b.  c. 

209,  was  invested  with  the  almost  hereditary  title 
of  the  Fabii  Moximi— Princeps  senatas,— and 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  Hannibal's  tenure  of 
Southern  Italy  hy  the  recapture  of  Tarenlum.  The 
citadel  of  Tarentum  had  never  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Caxtha^ians,  and  M.  Livius  Macatus,  its 
governor,  some  years  aHerWHrds,  claimed  the  merit 
of  recovering  tho  town.  "  Cerltunl j,"  rejoined 
Fabius,  "  had  you  not  lost,  I  had  never  retaken 
it."  (Pint  FA  23  J  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  67.)  The 
plunder  of  the  town  was  given  np  '      ' 
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statues  and  pictures  of  the  tntslary  d< 
rentiun  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  "Nay,"  said 
Fabins,  "let  as  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  angry 
gods."  (Liv.  xxvii.  Ifii  PIut.J%i.  22.)  Here- 
moved  thither,  however,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  the 
mythic  ancestor  of  the  Fabii,  and  placed  it  in  tho 
Capitol.  M.  Livius  Sniinator  and  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  consids  elect  for  B.C.  2011,  were  at  open 
enmity  (Liv.  xxvii.  35,  xxix,  87;  Vol.  Mai.  iv. 
S) ;  and  their  lecendliation,  of  the  highest  moment 
to  tile  commonwealth,  was  principally  the  work  of 
E^biuB.  In  the  closing' years  of  the  second  Punic 
w  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The  war 
had  become  aggressive  under  a  new  lace  of  generals. 
Fabins,  already  in  mature  manhood  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  was  advanced  in  years  in  the  later  period 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  disapproved  the  new 
tactics  ;  he  dreaded,  perhaps  he  envied,  the  political 
supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was  his  uncompromising 
opponent  in  his  sdieme  of  invading  Africa.  Fabius 
Hid  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  tho  war  and  the 
triumph  of  his  rival.  He  died  in  B.C.  203,  about 
the  time  of  Hannibal^  departure  fi^im  Italy.  Hie 
wealth  was  great ;  yet  the  people  de&ayed  bjr  con- 
tribution the  funcKil  charges  of  their  "  father,"  the 
■    '■■■■•.  «n,]i(|  singly,  by  his  caution. 


taved  the  slnto.' 
Fabiua  had  ti 


; the  younger  s 


'ived  hir 
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(Liv.  xxxiii.  42) ;  he  pronounced  the  fimerol  ora- 
tion of  tiie  elder  (Laudatio)  (Cic.  rfe  Se«.  t), 
and  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  eloquent,  he  was 
neither  an  unready  nor  an  illiterate  speaker.  (C)c. 
Brat  14,  18.)  He  adopted,  probably  on  account 
of  the  tender  age  of  his  younger,  and  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  elder  son,  a  son  of  L.  PauUus  Aemilius, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  (Pint.  Paull.  Aem.  5.) 
Besides  the  life,  by  Plutarch,  which  is  probably 
a  completion  from  the  archives  of  the  Fabian 
family,  the  history  of  Fabiua  occupies  a  large 
space  in  all  narratives  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Poiyb.  iii.  87,  88,  89,  90,  92,  93,  94,  101,  103, 
105,  106,  X.  1.  J  10,xviii.*V.ffiB(.  IS;  Liv.  xx. 


XIX. ;  Floms,  Eutropius,  and  tho  epitomisli  gene^ 
rally ;  Cit  Brvi.  18,  L^.  Agrar.  ii.  22,  Tiamt, 
iii.  28,  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  32,  la  Perr.  Are.  v.  10^ 
Jh  Sen.i,n,I>eQf.lSSi;  Sail.  Jsg.  4  ;  Varr. 
Fr.  p.  241.  ed.  Bipont. ;  Dion  Oaa-'Fr.  43,  55  ; 
Appian,  A«tiii.ll—\e,  31;  Qnint.  /bX.  vi.  3, 
g§fi3,ei,viii.2.  g  11;  Plin.  ff.  AT.  xxii.  S  i  Sen. 
de  Bai.  ii.  7  ;  SU.  Ital,  Pmac.  vii.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Maximi/s,  elder  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  cnrule  aedile  in  ac  215, 
and  praetor  in  214.  He  was  stationed  in  Apulia 
(Liv.  xxiv.  9,  II,  12),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
:ia  (i6.  12, 20),  and  co-operated  ably  with  ^e 
commanders  in  the  second  Punic  war.  <Cic 
pro  Rab.  Post,  \.)  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  21 3,  when 


^  (Liv. 
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Hia  father  in  "this  year  served  under  him  as 
at  SnessuJa.  (Liv.  miv.  43,  44  ;  Pint.  Fob.  24.) 
Tho  younger  Fabius  was  legatus  to  the  consul  M. 
Mvius  Salinatorac207.  (Liv.  iiviii.  9.)  He 
ed  soon  after  this  period,  and  his  funeral  oration 
us  pronounced  by  his  Either.  (Cic  deNal.  Dear. 
.  32,  Tiaad.  iii.  28,  DeSen.i^ad  Fata.  iv.  6.) 

6.  Q.  FiBtUs  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Masimus,  second 
son  of  No.  6,  was  elected  augnr  in  the  room  of  his 

"  ■     (Liv.  XXX.  26),  although  be  was 
and  had  borne  no  office  preiionsly. 
He  died  in  B.C  196.     (Liv.  xxriii.  41) 

7.  Q.  Fabius  Mmjuos,  praetor  peFegrinns  in 
c.  181  (Lit.  x1.  18),  was  probably  the  same 

person  with  Q.  Fabiua,  quaestor  of  tlie  proconsul 
L.  Manlius  in  Spain,  B.C.  185.  (Liv.  Xixix,  29.) 
Hie  rektion  to  the  preceding  Maximi  ia  uncertain. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  t).   F,  Q.  N.  MixiMUS  Akui- 
1JANU9,  was  by  adoption  only  a  Fabius  Maxunas, 

by  birth  tile  eldest  son  of  L.  Paullus  Aemi- 
be  conqueror  of  Perseus,  consul  in  n.  c.  IR2. 
s  served  under  his  iaOua  (Aemilius)  in  the 
lost  Macedonian  war,  n.  c.  168,  and  ^vas  despatched 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Pydna.  (Polyb.  xxix.  6.)  Fabius  was  praetor  in 
cl4a— 148,  and  consul  in  145.  Spain 
province,  where  he  encountered,  and  at 
length  defeated  Viriarathus.  (Liv,  xliv.  35  ;  Ap- 
pian, Hispan.  66,  67,  90,  Matxd.  17  !  Pint  Paull. 
Aesi.  5  (  Cic  de  Amic.  25.)  Fabius  was  the 
pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian  Polybius,  who  has 
recorded  soma  interesting  and  hononiable  trmta  of 
lis  filial  and  fraternal  conduct,  and  of  the  afiection 
mterlained  for  him  by  his  younger  brother,  Scipio 
lemiUanus.  (Poiyb.  iviii.  18.  g  6,  xxxii.  8. 
i  4,  9.  §  9,  10.  %  3,  14,  xxxiil  6.  §  3,  9.  J  5 
;sxviii  3.  §  8  i  Cic.  He  Ama,  19,  Faradra.  fi, 
,2.) 

9.  Q.  F.t.BiDS  Q.  Abmiliani   p.  Q.  n.  Mas- 
tviiT!i,  surnamed  Allobroqicus,  from  his  victory 
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ovn  the  Allotiron^g  and  their  nlly,  Bituitiis,  king 
of  Iha  Arverni  (Auyergne),  in  Gau!,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  c  121.  Hia  cnmpiugn 
ivaa  hriffianl,  and  his  triumph,  De  Alloitoffibaa  et 
Eege  ATvemorum  Betaifa  (Faati),  was  tendered 
famous  by  the  apeutacle  of  the  Arvemian  kinfr 
riding  in  the  chariot,  and  wearing  the  uWer  anoonr 
he  had  home  in  battle.  [BjtUiTuS.]  From  the 
plnndof  of  Auvergne  FaWus  erected  the  Fomii 
Fabianus  crossing  the  Via  Sacm,  and  near  the 
temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  placed  over  the  arch 
a  statue  of  hunselE  (Pseud-Ascon.  ad  Cic  Verr. 
i.  7,  p.  1 33,  Ocelli ;  Sohol.  Gcon.  pp.  393,  399  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  66 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  £0.) 
FabiuB  was  censor  in  B.a.  108.  He  nas  an  omtor 
and  a  man  of  lettecs.  (Cic  Brsi.  26,  pro  FraiL  11.) 
On  the  death  of  Scipio  AemJlianus,  in  b.  c  ]  29, 
Fabins  gave  a  banquet  %o  the  citizens  of  Borne, 
and  pronounced  the  funera!  oiation  of  the  deceased, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  still  extant  (Oc.  pro 
Maraea.  36  ;  Sohol.  Boh.  in  Miloaiaa.  p.  3B3, 
Orelli  1  Appian,  6ai/.  9  ;  Veil,  Pal.  ii.  10.)  Plin. 
(ff.iV.  Mxiii.  U)  confounds  this  Fahins  with  the 

10.  Q.  FiiEiiifi  Q.  V.  Q.  Abmiliam  n.  Max- 
jHus  AhLOBHomcvs,  BOD  of  the  preceding,  was 
remarkaUe  only  foe  his  vices.  The  cit^  praetor 
interdicted  him  from  administering  to  his  lather's 
estate ;  and  the  scandalous  life  of  Fahiug  made  the 
pcohihilion  to  be  universally  approved.  (Cio.  Tiss- 
cuL  i.  33 ;  Val.  Mai.  iii.  5.  g  2. ) 

n.  Q.  Faeiub  Q.  f.  Q.  N.  Masimus,  with  the 
agnomen  Skrvilianus,  was  adopted  from  the  gona 
Servilia,  by  Fabius  Aemilianns  (No.  8).  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
B.  c.  141.  (Appian,  /fiipon.  70.)  He  was  conanl 
in  ac  143.  His  province  was  Lnsitania,  and  the 
war  with  Viriarathus.  (Appian,  lier,  67;  OroB. 
».  4 ;  Cic  arf  AtL  lii.  5 ;  comp.  de  Orat.  i.  26.) 
Valerius  Mittimus  (vi.  1.  g  6,  viil.  5.  g  l)asciibe8 
to  Fiibius  a  censotship  which  the  Fasti  do  not 

12.  Q.  Faeiuh  MAXIM113  Ebdbnus,  was  city 
praetor  in  b.  c.  118,  when  he  presided  at  the  im- 
peachment of  C.  Papirjna  Carbo,  accused  of  majeslaa 
by  L.  Crassua.  (Cambo,  Papirios,  No.  2. ;  Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  26.)  Fabius  was  conaul  in  B.  c.  116. 
He  condeumod  one  of  his  sons  to  death  for  immo- 
i-ality  J  but  being  subsequently  accused  by  Cn. 
Pompeius  Straho  of  szceeding  the  limits  of  the 
"  palria  poteslas,"  he  went  into  eiQe,  nnd  probably 
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joined  with  Q.  Caeliua  Rufus  in  a  l.  69,  in  the 
prosecation  ofC.  Antonios  Hybiida  [Antonius, 
No.  10]  for  extortion  in  his  prorinco  of  Macedonia. 
-(CitiB  rod'B.  II  i  SchoL  Bob.  in  FaKnioB. p. 331, 
OrellL)  For  his  serYices  as  iegatus  to  Caesar  in 
Spain,  RC.  45<Cae6.B.  ff.  2,  41),  ho  ohlained  a 
triamph  and  (he  consulship  of  that  year  on  Cuesar's 
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'  deposition  ofit  in  September.  Fabius  died  on  the 
kst  day  (December  31)  of  his  official  )-car.  (Dion 
Cass. xliii.4-3, 46; Plin. /r.iV.Tii.eS;  CicadF-xm. 
vii.  30 1  Liy.Bpit.  116;  comp.  Macrob.  &it.  ii.  3.) 

To  which  of  tho  Fabii  Maximi  the  preceding 
coin  belongs  is  quite  uncerUun.  (W.  B.  D.) 

MAOflMUS,  FU'LVIUS  CENTUMALUS. 
[Cbntumalus,  No.  I.] 

MATtlMUS  HIEROSOLYMITA'KUS,  or  of 
jBKVBAtsu,  of  which  city  he  wa^  bishop,  a  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  Jerome  (De  Vais  lUtat.  c  47}  mentions 
Mnximus,  an  ecclesiasldcal  writer  who  wrote  on  the 
questions  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of 
matter,  as  having  lived  under  the  emperors  Gom- 
modns  (a.  b.  IBO— 193)  and  Severaa  (a.  n.  193 
—211),  bat  he  does  not  say  what  office  he  held  in 
the  chnrch,  or  whether  he  held  any ;  not  does  ha 
connect  him  with  any  locaUty.  Honoiina  of  Autnn 
{De  Scriptor.  £We».  L  i  7),  extracting  fmm  Jerome, 
reads  the  name  Maximinna ;  and  Rufinus,  tians. 
lating  from  Eusobins,  who  bas  a  short  passage  re- 
lating to  the  same  writer  (H.  E.  v.  27).  gives  the 
name  in  the  same  form  ;  but  it  is  probably  incor- 
rect. There  was  a  Maiimua  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  »ign  of  Antoninus  Pius  or  Marcus  Aucelins, 
or  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Commodus,  L  e.  some- 
where between  A.  D.  1G6  and  A.  B.  18£,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  early  pait  of  that  interval:  another 
MaJ^inius  occapied  the  aame  see  from  A.  D.  105; 
and  the  successive  episcopatesof  himself  and  seven 
snccosBors  occupy  about  eighty  years,  the  length  of 
each  separate  eplBcopate  not  being  known.  The 
date  thereftire  of  this  latter  Maximus  of  Jeruealem 
accords  snfliciently  with  the  notice  in  Jerome  re- 
specting the  writer ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that 
though  both  EnsebiuB  and  Jerome  mention  the 
bishop  (EnsebiuB,  Chroiiie.  and  Hieron.  BuseJ, 
Clirim.  InhTpretolio),  they  do  not  either  of  them 
identify  the  writer  with  him ;  and  it  is  r»- 
markable  that  in  the  list  given  by  Euseblns  of 
the  bishops  of  Jemsalem  in  bis  flistor.  Eceles, 
(t.  27),  the  names  of  the  second  Maiunns  and 
his  successor,  Antonmus,  do  not  appear.  It  must 
be  considered  therefore  uncertain  whether  the 
writer  and  the  bishop  ai'e  the  same  person,  thoi^;)! 
it  is  most  likely  they  were.    The  title  of  the  work 

the  two  questions  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  the 
creation  of  matter  appear  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  one  treatise)  was  Hspl  ifli  iKiis,  De 
Materia.  Eusebius  laa  given  a  long  extract  from 
it.  {Prarq>.  Bvang.  vii.  31,  22.)  The  same  ex- 
tract, or  a  portion  of  it,  is  incorporated,  without 
acknowledgment,  in  the  Ditdagva  Adasiantii  da 
recta  m  Deam  Fide,  or  Ctmira  Mareion^ai,  sect, 
iv.  commonly  ascribed  to  Origen,  but  in  reahly 
written  or  compiled  long  after  Ha  time.  It  is  also 
quoted  in  the  Pluloeolia,  c.  24,  comjriled  by  Gi'egory 
Nasianzen  and  Ba^  the  Great,  almost  entirely 
from  the  works  of  Origen.  In  tlie  short  inscription 
to  the  chapter  they  are  stud  to  be  from  the  /"rne- 
paratio  JEawjeJwv!  of  Eusebius ;  and  their  being 
contmned  also  in  the  supposed  work  of  Origen, 
De  lieela  Fide,  is  affirmed  in  a  probably  jnter- 
pohiled  eentence  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Hie  chapter.  (Delarue,  (Jpero  Or^ms,  vol.  i 
p.  800,  seq.)  This  passage,  apparently  the  only 
part  of  Maximus'  work  which  has  come  donn 
to  ns,  is  given  in  the  BMotlieea  Fatram  of 
Galland  (vol.  ii.  p.  146),  who  identifies  the  author 
3s  2 
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with  thi  bishop,  and  giiea  bis  reasona  f't  so  <^oing 

Caye,  Hist.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  198,  Tol.  i.  p.  95  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Mimairea,  loL  li.  p.  760,  &G.,  note  leiii.  mr 

Beside  the  two  bisbopfl  of  Jerusalem  of  tbia  name 
already  noticed,  tbsre  nasatbii^  in  tbe  reign  of  Con- 
stantino tbe  Great  and  hie  sons.  He  suHmd  in  one 
of  the  lalet  persecutions  of  the  lieathen  etnperori, 
apparently  under  Maximiui  Galerius.  (Pbilostorg. 
ff.  E.  iii.  13.)  He  snSered  the  loss  of  bis  right 
eye,  and  some.inflielion,  possibly  ham-stringing,  in 
lis  right  leg.  (Theodoiet.  H.  E.  ii.  ^6.)  His 
au^ringa  in  the  caiuse  of  Cbriatiiuiity  and  the 
general  excellence  of  his  chsracler  so  endeared  him 
to  the  people  of  Jemaalem,  among  whom  he  offi- 
ciated aa  priest,  that  when  ho  was  appointed  by 
Macanns,  bishop  of  that  city,  to  the  vacant  bi^op- 
ric  of  Diospolia,  the  multitude  would  not  allow 
him  to  depart ;  and  Macarius  wm  obliged  to  forego 
the  appointment,  and  nominate  another  m  his  place. 
According  0  some  accoimts,  Macariua  repented 
almost  immediately  of  the  nomination  of  Maiimns 
to  RioBpoUfi,and  readily  consented  to  his  remaining 
at  Jorosalem,  taking  hun  for  his  aasislant  m  the 
duties  of  the  episcojal  office,  and  Ma  intended  suc- 
cessor, fearing  lest  Eusebius  of  Caesaraea  and  Far- 
trophiliia  of  Scylbopolis  should  procure  the  election 
of  a  fovonrer  of  Arianism.  (Sozomen,  IT.  E.  iL 
20.)  On  the  decease  of  Maearius  eome  time 
between  A,  D.  3S1  and  33G,  Masimus  succeeded 
litm,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  Tyr«, 
A.  D.  335,  when  Athanauus  was  condemned.  80- 
Eomen  records  {H.  E.  ii.  25)  that  at  Ihia  coundl 
PaphnutiuB,  a  bishop  of  the  Thebais  or  Upper 
Egypt,  and  himself  a  confessor,  look  Maxnnus  by 
the  hand,  and  toU  him  to  leave  the  place :  "  For," 
said  he,  "  it  does  not  become  us,  who  hare  lost 
our  eyea  and  been  hamstrung  ibr  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, to  join  the  council  of  the  wicked."  This 
appeal  was  in  v^n,  and  Maximus  was  induced  by 
tome  unfairuesa  to  subscribe  the  decree  condemning 
Athanasiua.  However,  he  Boon  repented,  of  .this 
step,  and  M  a  synod  of  sixteen  biahopa  of  Palestine 
joyfully  admitted  Athanasiua  to  communion  when 
returning  from  the  couniulof  Sardica,  through  Asia, 
to  Alenandria.  Sozomen  relates  (ff.  E.  iv.  20) 
that  Maximna  was  deposed  by  the  inHnence  of 
■Aeadus  of  Caesaraea  and  Patrophilus,  a.  s.  349 
or  360,  and  Cyril  [Cvhillus,  St.,  of  Jerusalem] 
appointed  in  his  place ;  but  if  there  is  any  tm^  in 
this  statement,  of  which  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle, 
doea  not  speak,  the  death  of  Maxuuoa  most  have 
very  shortly  succeeded  his  deposition.  (Soemt. 
H.  E.  ii.  8  ;  Soiom.  U.  Co.,  and  iii.  6  ;  Theodoret, 
l.e.f  Pbilostoi^.  t  c ,-  Le  Quien,  Oriena  CAris- 
tiaaaa,  vol  iii.  coL  156,  &c.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'SIMUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  tiie  generals 
sent  by  Civilia  against  Vocula.  (Tac  HisL  iv. 
33.)     [C1VIL19;  V0CU1.A.] 

MAXIMUS,  JU'LIUS  VERUS.   [Maxjmus 

MA'XIMUS,  JU'NIUg,  a  contempotury  of 
Statins,  from  whom  we  leacn  that  he  made  an  epi- 
tome of  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Livy.  (Stat. 
Sav.  iv,  r,  ult.) 

MA'XIMUS,  LABE'RIUS.     [Labbbius.] 

MA'XIMUS,  MAGNUS  CLEMENS,  Roman 

empoK>r,   A.  D.  383— 308,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  aiid 

■Spain,  was  a  native  of  Spain  (Zosim.  iv.  p.  247), 

but  not  of  England,  as  modern  authors  assort.     He 
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boanted  a!  being  a  relation  of  his  confempor^,  the 
emperor  Tliendosius  the  Oioat,  though  tlie  fact  is 
that  he  had  merely  lived  some  yems  in  the  honsebold 
of  that  emperor  in  a  subordinate  capacity.     He  wni 

mentioned  in  history,  and  also  a  brother,  Marcelli- 
nus,  whose  name  will  appear  again  in  the  course  of 
this  sketch.      Maximus  accompanied  Theodosius 

perhaps  as  eariy  as  A.  D.  368,  proceeded  with  liis 
niBBter  to  Britain,  where  he  remained  many  years 
in  the  qurJity  of  a  general,  as  it  seems,  but  de* 
cidedly  not  as  govemnr  of  that  province,  as  some 
modem  writers  of  eminence  pretend.  It  is  said 
that  he  married  Helena,  the  dkughter  of  Eudds,  a 
rich  noble  of  Caersegont  (CaemarvoD  ul  Wales), 
but  the  authcrity  is  more  than  doubtful.  (Comp. 
Gibbon,c.inii.  p.7,nolek.ed.  1816,  Bvo.)  The 
predilection  of  the  emperor  Gratian  for  foreign  ha> 
barlans  excited  discontent  among  the  l^ons  in 
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lible  revolt  broke  out  wnicn  leo  lo  ine  acceasLon  01 
Maximus  and  the  ruin  of  Oratian.  Zosimus, 
though  by  no  means  a  detractor  of  Maiunus, 
charges  him  with  having  acted  thus  ;  but  Orosiua 
and  Sulpicius  Severua  both  state  that  the  troopa 
had  forced  Maximus,  who  was  known  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  merit,  tJ>  accept  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  was  oSered  him  by  the  rebels  ;  and  Orosius 
says  that  he  solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 
However  this  may  be,  Maximus  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  A.  o.  383  (not  in  S81  as  Prosper  states 
in  his  Chronican).  A  short  time  before  his  acces- 
sion he  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 

Maximus  immediately  gave  orders  to  all  the 
troops  stationed  in  Britain  to  assemble  as  soon  as 
possible,  !md  he  lost  no  time  in  attacking  Gratian 
in  Gaul.  It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Gratian  that 
he  was  defeated  by  the  usurper  near  Paris,  deserted 
by  his  general  Merobaudcs,  a  Frankish  chief,  and 
finally  slain  near  Lyon,  on  his  flight  to  Italy,  by 
Andrugathius,  who  pursued  him  by  order  of  Maxi- 
mus,    The  sudden  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Gra- 

eatablishment  of  the  power  of  Maximus ;  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  did  homage  lo  the  fortunate 
usurper,  who  associated  his  son  Victor  with  him, 
proclaiming  bun  Caesar,  and  perhaps  Augustus  i 
and  the  new  emperor  took  up  hia   residence  at 

tant  of  Ilia  reign.  No  persecutions  were  instituted 
against  the  adherents  of  Gratian,  except  Mero- 
baudcs and  Balio  orVallio,  who  lost  their  heads 
on  account  of  their  ambiguous  conduct,  nnd  it 
seems  that,  with  the^e  exceptions,  Maximus  waa 

his  elevation  had  caused  no  loss' of  Roman  life  ex- 
cept on  the  field  of  battie,  Yol  even  Merobaudcs 
and  Vallio  were  not  Romans  but  barbarians.  When 
the  news  of  the  downlnll  of  Omtian  and  the  suo- 
cosa  of  Maximus  readied  Theodosius,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  usurper,  but  ambas- 
sadors arrived  from  Marimus  with  peaceful  offei-a, 
backed  by  stem  declarations  of  sacrificing  every 
thingforthemiunlenanceofhiBpower  I  and  as  Theo- 
dosius was  then  unable  to  wage  war  with  a  rebel 
who  was  popular  among  the  eiporienced  and  bold 
vetemns  of  the  West,  he  accepted  the  propoailiona 
made  lo  him.     Maximus  wee,  in  conseiiiience,  re- 
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cognised  by  Thpodosius  and  ValiintiniRn  us  Angus' 
tus  and  solo  emperor  in  G»u],  Spain,  and  Oritiun, 
wiiila  the  new  emperor  in  hl»  lum  promised  not  to 
nioleBl  Valentinian  in  the  poBseBsLon  of  Italy  and 
lUyncnm,  which  he  had  held  already  in  tlie  time 
of  his  biothei  Gistian. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Maiimna  from  enjoying 
hi»  povTOT,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  hia  suh- 
jects,  but  two  circumsUinces,  each  of  which  was 
suflidont  to  ibrelell  a  fiitnce  commotion.  The 
profiHsed  friendship  of  Theodosius  was  not  real, 
and  the  unparalleled  sncccss  of  Moximus  swelled 
his  amhitiori  so  much  that  he  stepped  beyond  those 
I  ts  f  wisdom  witliin  which  he  onght  to  have 
k  p  h  future  plana.  Italy  was  governed  hy  a 
f  hi  y  uth,  but  who  might  become  dangerous 
h  man,  unless  he  forgot  that  he  v/tis  the 

bro  h  fa  mnrdered  empuror.  The  poEaession  of 
Ilaly  w  therofore  the  great  object  at  which 
M  m  ^med  ;  and  the  revenues  of  his  vaet  do- 
ui       ns  were  exhausted  to  form  an  army,  the  con- 

g  f  which  were  nuscd  among  the  most  war- 

like hEffbarians  of  the  time.     Yet  less  confident  in 

the  ministers  of  young  Valenlinian  to  accept  from 
him  nuniliaries  for  an  intended  war  in  Pannonia  ; 
and,  although  his  motives  were  seen  through  by  St. 
Ambrose  and  the  other  counciUors  of  Valentinian, 
the  forces  of  Maiimus  were  flowed  to  ctnss  Ibe 
passes  of  the  Alps  (387).  In  their  rear  followed 
Maiimus  with  his  main  aimy,  and  while  the  in- 
habitants  of  Milan,  where  tho  imperial  coort  of 
Italy  then  resided,  expected  to  welcome  allies,  they 
and  their  master  were  terriBed  by  the  sudden  and 
unaccountable  appearance  of  a  hostile  army  under 
their  walls.  Flight  was  the  only  means  of  safety 
for  Valenlinian.  Without  loss  of  time  he  escaped 
with  his  mother  Justina  to  Aquilela,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  Theaaalonica,  whence  he  despatched  mes- 
Rengers  lo  Constantinople  to  apprise  Theodosius  of 
his  fate.  Maxlmus  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  and 
Rome  and  the  rest  of  Italy  soon  submitted  to  him 
alnioal  without  a  struggle. 

The  almm  of  Theodosius  nt  bearing  at  once  of 
the  loss  of  Ilaly,  the  disgrace  of  a  weak  yet  be- 
loved colleague,  and  the  triumph  of  a  hated  rival, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Jnslaad  of  inviting  Va- 
lentinian  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  he  hastened, 
without  kising  any  time,  to  Salonica,  accompanied 
by  his  principal  ministers,  and  then,  with  the  fugi- 
tive emperor  and  his  mother  Justina,  eoucetled 
measures  to  cheek,  the  threatening  course  of  the 
British  conqueror.  His  love  for  Valentinian-s 
sister  Oalla  added  wings  to  his  rsEolntion :  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  bloodshed  and  war  he 
niatried  that  beautiful  princess,  and  then  set  out 

while,  prepared  for  resistance  by  sea  and  land. 
Andnigathus  covered  the  coast  of  Italy  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  the  emperor  concentrated  bis 
troops  near  Aquileia,  despatching    his 
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at  the  same  time  as  his  pursuers.  .'The  troops  of 
Theodosius  immediatdy  stormed  the  dty,  and  with 
such  energy  that  they  took  it  at  once.and  seized 
Maxlmus,  it  is  said,  while  sealed  on  hla  throne. 
Theodosius  was  waiting  the  issue  at  his  head-quar- 
ters, three  miles  from  Aquileia.  Thither  Mniimus 
was  ouried,  loaded  witii  ch^ns.  With  a  stem 
yet  calm  voice  Theodosius  reproached  him  for  bis 
rebelUon  against  Gralian  and  unbounded  ambition, 
and  then  gave  orders  for  hie  decapitation,  which 
took  place  ou  the  same  day  (27th  or  28th  of 
August,  ilSS).  Victor,  ^e  son  of  Moximus,  being 
then  engaged  in  Oanl  against  the  Franks,  Arbo- 

Victor  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Bharud 
the  Me  of  his  felher.  Andragathns,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  of  Maximns,  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  master,  threw  himself  in  a  lit  of 
despair  into  the  sea  and  was  droxirned.  Theodosius 
was  merciful  and  generous  towards  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  his  lallen  rival  i  but  he  nullified  all  the 
laws  issued  by  Maximus.  Valentinian  nominally 
succeeded  Maximus  in  the  possession  of  Italy  and 
the  counliy  beyond  the  Alps,  but  the  real  emperor 
was  Theodosius.  (Zosim.  iv.  p.  247,  &c.  ed.  Oion. 

&c;  Socrates,  H.E.  T.  ll,&c!!  Ruiin.  iL  14—17; 
Gr^.  Tnrom  Hiai.  phtae.  i.  43  ;  Ambros.  Esar- 
raHo  iaPialm,  LXI.  (io  the  first  vol.  of  his  works, 
p.  961),  £^lol.  XXIV.  in  vol  iL  p.  888,  ep.  40, 
p.  9SS,  &e.,  De  ObOs  Valenttn.  ibid.  p.  J 1 82,  in  tbe 
Benedictine  ed. ;  Sulpic.  Sever.  Pila  B.  MarHiii, 
c  23,  Dialog,  ii.  7>  iii.  15 ;  Facatus,  Paneg^ic 
TieodosU,  in  "  Panegyr.  Vet."  xii.  ;  Prosper, 
tSroK.;  Marcellin.  C^nm.;  Theoph.  p.  57,  &c.  ed. 
Palis.)  [W.  P.] 
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by  land.  Theodosius  did  come  by  land,  and  in 
the  first  engagement  at  Siscia,  on  the  Save,  the 
Western  troops  were  completely  defeated :  they 
suffered  a  second  defeat,  being  then  commanded 
by  Matoellinus,  the  brother  of  Maximus )  and  now 
Theodosius  broke  through  the  Noric  Alps  into 
Italy,  Majimus,  flying  before  bun,  took  refuge 
wiiliui  the  waUs  of  Aquileia,  arriving  there  neariy 


MA'XIMUS,  CN  MA'LLIUg,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  106,  when  he  corned  his  election  against  Q. 
Catulus  ICatdlus,  No.  6].  Cicero  represents 
Mallius  as  an  utterly  worthless  man.  (Pro  Plam. 
5,  pro  Muraen.  36.)  Mallius  obtained  Transalpine 
Gaul  for  his  province,  and,  principally  through  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague,  the  proconsul  Q.  Set' 
villus  Caepio  [Cabpio,  Shbvilhis,  No.  7],  he  wm 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Boian  Gauls.  His  two  sons 
perished  in  the  action,  and  on  his  retiun  to  Rome 
he  was  impeached,  and  defblded  by  M.  Antonins, 
tiie  orator."  (SaU.  B.  J,  Hi;  Liv.  Epil.  67  ;  Cic. 
de  (hat.  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MA'XIMUS,  MA'RIUS,  is  repeatedly  cited 
as  a  weighty  authority  by  the  Augustan  historians. 
He  appears  to  have  wiiften  at  great  length  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with 
Trajan  and  ending  with  Elagabalua,  and  very  pro- 
bably, as  Casaubon  conjectures,  flourished  under 
Alexander  Sevorus.  He  is  named  with  great  re- 
spect  by  Ammionns  Morcellinus,  but  is  termed 
by  Vopiscue  [Finii.  c  1)  "homo  omnium  verbo- 
sisaimus  qui  et  mythistoricis  se  volummibus  impli- 
cavit."      (See  Spartian.  Hadrian.  3,  Casaubon'g 
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note;    X^unprid.  Aleii^  Sen.  30;    Vulcat.  OiilUc. 

Avid.   Cass,   ^t   &  i  Lamprid.    Cotaraod.   13,15; 

Spnrtiait.  S.  &txr.  15  ;  Capltolin.  Albin.  3,  9,  12 ; 

Sportian.  &ef.  2 ;  Lamprid.  Aleat.Sev.&j  Q5^Etagth. 

U.) 

No  distinct  iden  can  be  fiimied  of  tlie  nrrange- 
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ftaotod  by  Spartianas  (Gel.  2),  "de  cujui 
moribus  in  vita  Seven  Muius  Majcimus  primi. 
sepleaaTio  satis  copiose  retollt."  [W.  R.] 

MA'XIMUS,  MfySSIUS,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate fii«ndB  of  the  younger  Pliny,  eeeme  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Verona,  and  certainly  posfiesaed 
considerable  influence  in  the  neighbourbood  of  that 
town,  to  which  bis  nife  belonged.  (Plln.  Ep.  li. 
14,)  Hence  Pliny  recommends  to  him  Arrianus, 
of  AItinum,B  town  near  Venice  (^iii.  2).  Maiunna 
ivas  subsequently  sent  into  Achaia  to  armnge  the 
nAhirs  of  the  free  towns  in  the  province,  on  irhicb 
oosision  PUny  addressed  him  a  letter,  in  imitation 
of  Cicero's  celebrated  epistle  to  his  brother  Quintiis, 
to  teach  bira  bo^^  he  oaght  to  disdiarge  the  duties 
of  his  new  appointment  (viii.  24).  Maiimus  wns 
an  author,  and  one  of  his  worics  is  piaised  by  Pliny 
in  the  most  extravagant  terms  (iv.  20).  Pliny 
appears  to  have  fiequently  consulted  him  respect- 
ing his  own  literary  compoaMons.  The  following 
letters  of  Plmy  are  addressed  to  Maximus:  ii.  14, 
iii.  2,  20,  if.  20,  26,  v.  6,  vi.  11,  34,  vii.  26,  vJiL 
is.  24,  in.  1,  23. 

MA'XIMUS,  PETRO'NIUS  (ANI'CIUS  ?), 
Roman  emperor,  A.  V.  455.  His  long  and  meritorious 
liie  as  an  oflicer  of  state  formsastriking  contrast  with 
his  short  and  unfortunate  reign.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  nobility  of  Rome,  and  was  a  descendant,  or 
at  any  rate  a  kinsman,  of  Potronius  Probus,  who 
gained  so  much  power  ui  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  i  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  he  was  the  aon  of  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maiimua  Magnua  ;  nor  is  his  title  la  tile 
Anician  name  suHiciently  established,  although 
Tillemont  eays  that  there  are  two  inscriptions  on 
which  he  is  called  Anicius.  Maximus  Petronius 
was  bam  about  A.  n.  388,  er  perhaps  as  late  as 
ilS5.  At  the  youthful  age  of  IS  he  was  admitted 
to  the  council  of  the  emperor  Honorius  in  his 
double  quality  of  tribune  and  notary  (407  or  414). 
In  416  he  was  comes  largitionnm,  and  in  430  he 
filled  the  important  office  of  piaefectus  Romne,' 
discharging  his  duty  with  siuh  general  satis&ction 
that,  in  421,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  the  emperors  Honoriua  and  Arca- 
dius  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  on  the 
Campus  Trajani.  In  433  he  was  second  consu), 
tile  emperor  Theodosiua  IL  being  the  first.  During 
the  yeara  439  till  441,  and  afterwards  in  446,  he 
waa  praefectua  Italiae.  In  443  he  was  again  chosen 
consul,  being  the  Urst :  his  colleague  was  Pateriue. 
VaJenHnian  III.  held  hun  in  such  esteem  that  he 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  him, 
which  represented  on  the  obverse  tlie  head  and  name 
of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  and 
image  of  Maximus  dressed  in  the  coneular  garb. 
Maiimus  was  in  every  respect  what  we  now  un- 
derstand under  the  IVench  term,  a  "  grand  seig- 
neur : "  he  was  of  noble  birth,  rich,  generous,  well 
educated,  with  a  strong  turn  for  litemtnre,  fine  arts, 
and  science,  full  of  dignity  yet  af6,blB  and  conde- 

yet  with  a  suflicient  smack  of  fashionable  follies 
imd  amiable  vices  (o  secure  him  an  honourable  rank 
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nmong  the  gay  companions  of  the  coitupl  Valenti- 
nian.  Maiiraus  found  no  scruple  in  secretly  help- 
ing the  emperor  in  hia  uitrignes  against  Aetius, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  that  great  man  in 
4.^4  ;  but  he  was  now  to  experience  that  while  it 
ia  only  dangerous  to  be  disliked  by  men  like  Va- 
lentuiian,  it  ia  at  once  dangerous  and  disgraceful 
to  be  liked  by  them,  liecanae  their  attachment  is 
neither  guided  by  principles  nor  ennobled  by  es- 
teem. Maximus  had  a  beautiful  and  virtuons  wife 
of  whom  Valendnian  waa  enamoured.  One  day, 
having  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  tn  the  emperor, 
while  playing  with  liim,  he  gave  him  his  seal 
ring  as  a  pledge  for  the  debt.     Valentiniar 
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of  the  empress  Bndoiia,  with  a  request  to  join  her 
and  her  husband  at  tbe  palace.  The  unsuspicious 
lady  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  and  waa  ushered 
intfi  a  solitary  room  where,  instead  of  her  hnsluind 
and  the  empress,  she  found  the  emperor,  who  begait 
by  a  deckration  of  love.  Meeting  with  an  indig- 
■  repulse  he  forced  her  person.  Tha  disgraced 
m  returned  to  her  mansion,  almost  dying  with 
shame,  and  accused  Maximus  of  having  had  ahand 
'n  this  infamous  transaction.    Tlie  feelings  of  her 

afterwards.  He  brooded  revenge,  and  the  numerous 
riends  of  the  murdered  Aiitius  being  animated  by 
he  same  feelings,  he  joined  them  joyfully.  On  the 
6th  of  March  455,  Valentlnian  was  nmnsing  him- 
self in  the  Campus  Mattius  ;  suddenly  a  hand  of 
'.  men  rushed  upon  him,  and  the  emperor  wns 
murdered. 

Maximus  was  now  proclaimed  emperor,  and  he 
cepted  the  crown,  but  never  enjoyed  it  On  the 
ry  day  of  his  accession  he  was  a  prey  to  grief 
d  remorae,  and,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  that 
rrounded  the  master  cf  Rome,  he  compared  his 
&te  with  that  of  Damocles.  Anxious  to  secure 
himself  on  his  bloody  throne  ho  appointed  his  friend 
'--^s  commander-in-chief,  and  he  contrived  a 
ige  between  his  son  Palkdius  and  Eudoxin, 
the  daughter  of  the  hite  Valentinian.  He  then 
forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry 
him.  This  proved  hie  ruin.  Eudoxia,  twice  em- 
press, yet  disdained  her  condition,  and  fait  of 
'  atred  aganst  MaxmiuB,  entered  into  intrigues 
Ith  Genseric,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  at  Car- 
thage, the  result  of  which  was  that  the  larbarian 
iqnipped  a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Rome.  Maxi- 
nuB  was  apprised  of  the  feet,  but  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  approaching  storm :  he  was  incompe- 
as  an  emperor.  Suddenly  news  came  that  the 
Vandals  were  disembarking  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Rome  was  in  commotion  and  fear,  and  the 
ling  people  looked  up  to  Maximus  for  relief. 
He  advised  flight  to  those  who  could  fly,  resigna- 
i  tbose  who  could  not,  and  then  set  out  to 
on  his  capital  and  his  people.  But  he  had 
not  yet  left  Rome  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
band  of  Bnrgundian  mercenaries,  commanded  by 
)me  old  officers  of  Valentinian ;  they  fell  upon 
im,  and  he  expired  under  their  daggers.  His 
xly  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
mutilated,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Three 
days  afterwards  Genaeric  made  his  entry  into 
Rome  and  sacked  the  city.  The  reign  of  Maximus 
lasted  between  tvro  and  three  montha,  but  thora 
ire  great  discrepancies  legarding  the  exact  number 
if  days.  The  reader  will  receive  ample  informatioit 
in  this  point  from  not.  xil  to  page  fi23  of  ike  lith 
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vol.  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  dea  Empeitun.  {Prooop. 
BelL  Vaad.  L  4,  5 ;  Sidon.  Apallin.  Ep.  i.  9 
il  13;  Panegyr.  AvUi,  i.  359,  &c,  443,  &c. 
Prosper,  Vietor,  Hatiua,  MarcellimiB,  Chrmaca , 
£vngr.  il  7  ;  Jomand.  De  S^  Goih.  p.  127,  ed. 
Lindenbrog.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'XIMUS  PLANU'DES.     [Pljnudbs,! 

MA'XIMUS,  QUINTI'LIUS,  the  brother  of 
Quintilmg  Candianus,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Condianub. 

MA'XIMUS,  HUTI'LIUS,  a  Romiin  , 
inicertain  ags.  He  is  only  known  from  tha  Fliv 
rcntine  Index  and  a  single  excerpt  in  the  Drgeat 
(30.  B.  125),  as  the  sathor  of  a.  timtise  in  a  single 
book.  Ad  Legem  F<dddmm,  which  was  enacted 
H.c40.  [G.  L.] 

MA'XIMUS,  SANQUI'NIUS,  is  first  me 
tioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  I'dgn  of  Tib 
cius,  A.  D.  S3,  when  he  is  spoken  of  na  a  person 
eonanlar  rank.  (Tao.  ^4™.  vi.  4.)     Wb  learn  ftom 
Dion  CoBsiua  (lis.  13)  and  the  Fasti  that  he 
consul  A.  n.  3^,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  hut  &oin 
the  passage  of  Xacitas  quoted  above,  he  must  have 
been  consul  previouslr,  though  bis  first  consulship 
does  not  occur  in  the  FastL     He  also  held  the 
office  of  praefectas  urbi  in  the  nugn  of  Caligula. 
(Dbn  Casa.  L  c.)     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  lie  had 
the  conunand  in  Lower  Germany,  and  died  in  the 
province,  i.  n.  47.  (Tac  Aim.  xi.  18.)     He  seems 
to  have  bean  a  diKbrent  person  from  Ssjiquinins, 
the  accuser  of  Aminlins.  (Tac.  Ana.  vi.  7.) 

MA'XIMUS  SCAURUS.     [Soaubus.] 

MA'XIMUS,  SULPI'CIUS  OALBA.  [Gav 
BA,  No.  1.] 

MA'XIMUS  TAURINENSIS,  ao  caUed  be- 
cnuse  be  was  bishop  of  Tarin,  ilouriahed  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  anbsoribed  in 
A,  D.  iS\  the  synodic  epiatle  of  Eusebiua,  bishop 
of  Milan,  to  Leo  the  Great ;  and  from  the  circum- 
slanca  that  in  the  acta  of  th^  council  of  Home,  held 
in  A.  D.  465,  by  Itllsrius,  the  successor  of  Leo,  tha 
aignature  ofMaiimns  immediately  follows  that  of 
the  chief  pontiff,  taking  precedence  of  the  metropo- 
lilnns  of  Milan  and  Emhrun,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  the  oldest  prelate  present.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  difierent  passages  in  his  works  that 
he  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
at  Vercelli,  that  he  was  educated  m  that  city,  that 
he  thero  discharged  the  first  duties  of  the  sacred 
office,  and  that  ha  Ured  to  a  gceiit  age  ;  but  it  is 
imposdble   to   speak   with   ccrtamty  upon  these 

Qennadius,  who  is  followed  by  Trlthcmius,  states 
that  Maximus  composed  a  great  number  of  tracts 
and  homihes  upon  various  Bubjecl*,  several  of 
which  he  specifies.  Many  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served m  independent  MSS.,  while  the  Lectionaria 
of  the  princii»i  monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  Eu- 
rope, investigated  with  assiduity  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  down  to  our  own  timee,  have  yielded 
so  many  more  which  may  with  confidence  I>e 
ascribecl  to  this  bishop  rf  Turin,  that  he  must  be 
regarded  ns  the  most  volnmmons  compiler  of  dis- 
courses in  the  Latm  church.  Little  can  be  said  in 
prmse  of  the  quahty  of  these  productions,  most  of 
which  were  probably  delivered  extemponineonsly. 
They  are  so  weak  and  ao  deatitute  of  grace,  elo- 
quence, and  learning,  that  wa  wonder  that  they 
should  ever  )Mive  been  thought  worthy  of  preaerva- 
lion  at  all.  The  only  merit  they  poaseas  ia  purely 
antiquarian,  aifbiiling  as  they  do  incidenlaily  cnn- 
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sidemhie  in^ght  into  the  eccleuaatical  ceremonies 
and  nsages  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong,  and 
containing  many  curious  indications  of  tha  stale  of 

In  the  complete  and  snmptnous  edition  superin- 
tended by  Bruno  Brunns,  published  by  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome  (fot.  17B4),  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Pope  Pius  (he  Sixth,  and  enriched 
with  annotations  by  Victor  Amadous,  king  of  Sar- 
dmia,  the  various  pieces  are  ranked  under  three 

I.  Hooaliae.     IT.  ScnmofS.     IIL  Jhictatas. 

The  Homiliae  and  the  Sernmnes,  the  distinction 
between  which  is  in  the  present  caae  by  no  means 
obvious  or  even  inlallipble,  amounting  in  all  to 
333,  are  divided  each  into  three  classes,  De  Thii- 
pore,  De  Saselis,  De  Diversia ;  the  discourses  De 
Tempore  relating  to  tlte  moveable  Leasts,  those  De 
Samlis  to  the  fives,  works,  and  miracles  of  saints, 
confessors,  and  martyra  j  tiiose  De  Dicerm  to  rais- 
cellaneons  topics. 

The  Thidalia,  in  No.  6,  are  I.  II.  III.  De 
Baptama.  IV.  Conira  PagoBoa.  V.  Coxliii  Jo- 
dilCQS^  VI.  EaJpositvmesdeCapilKUsEvangeliorHm. 

Besides  the  above,  we  find  in  an  appendix  thirty- 
one  Sermoaes,  three  Hoiailiae,  and  two  EpiiAiilae, 
all  of  doubUid  authenticity  ;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
proved  that  a  vast  namlier  of  sermona  and  homilies 
have  iieen  lost 

Sermons  by  Maxmms  were  first  printed  at 
SpuBB,  hy  Peter  Drach,  foL  1483,  in  the  IloJiiHa- 
rhaa  Dociorum,  originally  compiled,  it  ia  said,  by 
PauliiB  Diaconus,  at  tha  command  of  Charlemagne. 
Seventy-four  of  his  homilies  were  published  in  a 
sopaiale  form  by  Joannes  03'mnicuB  at  Cologne, 
evo.  163S,  The  number  was  ^dually  increased 
by  the  Benedictines  in  their  editions  of  Angustin 
and  Ambrose,  hy  Mabillon  (Museum  lialictttOy 
1687),  by  Muratori  (Anecdot  vol.  iv.  1713),  by 
Marteno  and  Dnrand  (CollecHo  omplisaima,  &c,, 
1733—1741),  and  by  GaUand  (Bffi&'oM.  Fatrura, 
vol.  It.  &C.),  who,  however,  merely  collected  and 
arranged  the  contributions  of  preceding  scholars  ; 
bnt  all  editions  must  give  way  to  tliat  of  Brunua 
mentioned  above.  (Schiinemann,  BaduAh.  Potmm 
Zd/.  vol  ii.  g  26  1  Galland,  Bibl.  Pair.  Proleg.  nd 
vol.  ix.  &  ix. ;  and  Brunus,  m  the  life  of  Maximna, 
prefixed  to  his  edition.)  [W.  R.] 

MA'XIMUS  TYRANNUS,  Roman  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  in  a.  d,  408,  by 
Gerontiua  when  this  general  rebelled  in  Spain 
against  Constantina.  Olympiodoras  says  that 
"  mus  was  the  son  of  Gerontius,  hut  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  only  an  ofiicer  in  the 
army  and  his  tool,  and  in  ^e  latter  quality  he  be- 
haved during  the  short  time  he  bnre  the  imperial 
title.  When  unmedialely  after  his  revolt  Geron- 
tius marched  into  Gaui,  Maximus  remained  at 
Tarragona,  but  could  not  prevent  the  Alana,  Sne- 
'  la,  Vandala,  and  other  barbarians  from  invading 
,  in  in  409.  After  the  defeat  of  Gerontius  at 
Aries,  and  hisdeath,  in  411,  Maximus  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  victorious  Constantino,  who 
forced  him  to  renounce  the  imperial  tide,  bnt 
granted  him  life  and  liberty  on  account  of  hta  in- 
capacity Ibr  important  al^rs.  Maximus  retired 
among  the  barb^ians  and  lived  an  obscure  life  b 

omer  of  Spain.     As  Orosiua  apeakt  of  him  as  a 

ing  person,  he  was  consequently  alive  in  417, 
the  year  in  which  that  writer  composed  bia  work. 
Prosper  slates  that  in  419  (4IS?)  he  rebelled  and 
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Biiido  bimaelt  master  of  the  Roman  penloa  of 
Spain  ;  but  diis  rebellion  was  a  trilling  o^ir,  and 
be  perhapa  only  got  possession  of  some  Bmali  dis- 
trict Failing  in  hia  eaterpriae  ha  was  aeiied, 
catiied  to  I^y,  and,  in  432,  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  together  with  Joiinus.  [ObroNtiub.] 
(Sozani.ii.  12—15  [  Oroaiua,  yii.  42,  43  i  Oljm- 
piodorus  apud  Phot.  Bibliolh.  cod.  80 ;  Gr^. 
Turon.  1.  il  c  9  ;  PioBpoi,  MarceUinua,  IdatiuB, 
CTrosua.)  [W.  P.] 

MA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a 
Greek  writer  of  ttie  age  of  Ibe  Antoninca,  was 
latber  later,  thei-eibre,  than  Maximns  the  Rhetori- 
cian, mentioned  by  Plularth  (S;/i«p,  ii.  probl.  4), 
and  rather  earlier  than  the  MaAnmuB  mentioned 
by  Porphyry  (apud  Easoh.  ^haing.  Pra^,  x.  3)  aa 
having  been  present  at  the  supper  given  by  Longi- 
nu3  at  Athene  in  banour  of  Piato.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Maximns  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  tnlors  of 
the  emperor  Aurelius.  The  teit  of  the  C&roiaciHi 
of  Eusebius,  in  which  he  ia  mentioned,  being  loat, 
we  have  t»  choose  between  the  interpretation  of 
his  translator  Jerome,  according  to  «'hom  Maximns 
is  not  mentioned  as  tutor  to  Qie  emperor,  and  the 
reading  of  Qeorgiua  Syncellua  [OBOHaius,  No.  46], 
who  appeara  to  have  transcribed  Eusebius,  and  ac- 
cording to  whom  Maiimns  held  ^C  office  in  con- 
junction with  ApoElonias  of  Chalcedon  [Apollo- 
Mius,  No.  11],  and  Basileides  of  Scylbopohs 
[BASiLginEs,  No.  2J,  Even  it  we  accept  tho 
reading  of  Syncellas,  as  representing  the  genuine 
text  of  EBsebius,it  is  not  improbable  that  the  state- 
ment may  have  arisen  from  the  latter  confounding 
Ctaudiua  Maiimna,  the  Stoic,  with  Maximus  of 
Tyre.  Tillemont  contends  earnestly  (Hist,  des 
.Binparears,  voL  iL  p.  560,  flofe  11,  mr  VEmp.  Tile 
Aatoain.)  for  the  identity  of  the  two  persona,  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  judgment  of  Job.  Scaliger,  Jac. 
Cappellns,  Dan.  HeiuMna,  and  Barthins.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (s.  v.  yia^iuot  Tdpio;)  Alajtinius  re- 
aided  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus,  and  the  title  of  the  MS,  of  the  JXaaerlalioaai 
-  MtXiint,  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paria,  used  by 
Heinsius,  Ma^lfiov  tvpiou  TJKcLTuifiHiiv  ipAoirdtpau 

Mym  la'.  Manna  7^1)  Platowci  PhilosopM  £>a- 
geiialioriina  Romae,qaum  iUpriiito  versareiar,  mm- 
tHvrilaruiB,  &c,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  he  re^ 
sided  there  at  Iraat  twice.  Davia,  indeed,  diBputoa 
this,  and  coDJecturea  from  intimations  contained  in 
the  work  ilaelf  thiU  only  a  few  of  the  dtesertations 
(five  or  perhaps  seven)  were  written  at  Home,  that 
others  were  written  in  Greece,  in  which  coimtry  ho 
thinks  Maximns  passed  a  longer  period  of  bis  life 
than  at  Rome.  Certainly,  while  hia  works  eon- 
lain  abundant  allasioiis  to  Grecian  history,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  reference  to  that  of  RJime.  In 
one  passage  {Dissert,  viji.  8),  Maiimus  states  that 
he  had  seen  the  sacred  rivers  Marsyaa  and  Maeajt- 
der  at  Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  He  probably  also 
had  vbited  Paphos,  in  the  iale  of  Cyprus,  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  Aetna,  in 
Sicily,  with  which  be  contrasts  Olympus ;  and  as 
he  had  seen  also  the  ([uadrangular  atone  which  the 
Arabs  worshipped  aa  an  image  or  emblem  of  them 
deity,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  been  in  Arabia. 
(Ataxim.  JXsieti,  ibid.)  But  he  doea  not  appear 
ta  have  reaided  tn  these  places,  hut  only  to  have 
viHted  them  in  the  course  of  his  travela,  which 
The  time  of  his  death 
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The  title  of  hia  only  extant  tvork  is  variously 
^von  as  Aia\£^etif  J}ie96t'UttiQn0a^  or  A&yoi,  Sst' 
mmes.  It  consists  of  fortv-ouo  diasectations  on 
theological,  ethical,  and  otlier  philosophical  sub- 
jects. Heinains  thinks  that  the  author  arranged 
them  in  ten  TelnUogia,  or  sets  of  four  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  Buhjecta  ;  and  In  one  of  his  notes  he 
conjecturally  gives  what  ne  regards  as  their  correct 
order.  Ttie  Disseiiatio'OTi  irpAs  miooi'  iiriStaii 
dp^iireTai  6  roD  /piKoffiipov  \6joSj  Ontm  subjects 


^   .  iduction  to  the  whole  w 

work  was  first  piinted  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Cosmus  Paccius,  archbishop  of  Florence,  made  from 
a  MS.  of  the  original  which  Janus  Lascaiis  had 
brought  from  Greece  into  ItjUy  to  LoreuM  Je' Me- 
dici. This  version  was  published  foL  Rome,  1517, 
by  Vetcus  Paccius,  the  transklor's  brother :  again, 
foL  Basil.  1619,  and  in  a  smaller  fbm  at  Paris, 
1554.  The  Greek  text  waa  first  printed  by  Hen. 
Stephanua,  B»o.  Paris,  1567,  accompanied,  bat  in 

"a  separate  volume,  by  the  version  of  Pacdus.  The 
edition  of  Heinsius,  from  a  MS.  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris  (with  the  title  quoted  above), 
with  a  new  Latin  version  and  notes  by  the  editor, 
was  printed  8vo.  Leyden,  lti07  and  again  1614,  and 
without  tlie  notes,  a.n,  1630.  It  has  been  re- 
printed once  or  twice  since  then.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion the  Latin  version  and  the  notes  formed  separate 
volumea.  Hemsius  did  not  follow  either  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  MS.  orhis  own  suggested  arrange- 
ment in  Telrulogia.  The  first  edition  of  Davis, 
feUow  of  CJueen'a  College,  Cambridge,  with  the 
version  of  Heinsius,  whose  arrangement  he  adopted, 
and  short  notes,  was  published,  8vo.  Cambridge, 
1703  ;  the  aecond  and  more  important  edition,  in 
which  Iho  text  was  carefully  revised  and  a  difierent 
arrangement  of  the  Disserlationes  was  adopted,  waa 
published  after  the  editor's  death  by  Dr.  John 
Ward,  the  Oresham  professor,  with  valuable  notes, 
by  Jeremiah  Markland,  4to.  London,  1740.  Thia 
second  edition  of  Davis  was  reprinted  with  some 
corrections  and  additional  notes  by  Jo.  Jac  Reieke. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774—5,  The  works  ntpJ 
'Of/a^ou  Kol  tIs  'j  Trap'  cl^^  (Ip;^afa  tptKoaoipia, 
De  Homero  el  quae  sit  apud  emit  ariliqua  PMoso- 
phia,  and  ¥i  hoKSs  XaiKpAjiis  aiic  (tiriADTTJiroTo, 
Redene  SocraUafiefit,  good  aisiaaius  bob  respon- 
derit,  mentioned  hj  Suidaa  {L  c),  appear  to  be  two 
of  the  Disseiiatioses,  Nos.  1 6  and  39,  in  the  edi- 
Uons  of  Heinsius  and  first  of  Davis,  and  Noa.  32 
and  a  in  Datis's  second  and  Reiske'a  editions. 
Some  &holia  in  Orali^am  Plalonis,  by  Maiimus 
of  Tyre,  were  formerly  extant  in  the  Palatine 
Library.  Fed.  Morellus  conjectured,  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  that  Maximus  was  the  Tyrian 
sophist  mentioned  by  Libaniua  {Oral.  xii.  pi-o 
Sallaldr^na)  as  having  written  an  "EiTofiios  \iyo!, 
Oroiio  Fajiebris,  for  the  Trojan  Paris. 

The  merits  of  Maihnus  of  T™  have  been  ra- 
riously  estimated.  Reiske,  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Leipzig  edition,  at  the  inquest  of  the 
bookaelier,  when  worn  down  by  increasing  years 
and  long  literary  labours,  especially  in  editing 
Plutarch,  speaks  of  Maximus  as  a  tedious,  affected 
writer,  who  degraded  the  most  elevated  and  un- 
porlant  subjects  by  bis  trivial  and  puerile  mode  of 
treating  them.  Rut  Markland,  while  admitting 
and  blaming  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of  Maiimus, 
praisea  his  aouteness,  abihty,  and  learning.     He 

.  thinks  that  Muximus  published  two  editions  of  his 
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Disseiialiosfi ;  in  the  second  of  wliich  (repi'eaen'ted 
by  ths  vetsion  of  Pasciut,  the  Parisian  MS.  fol- 
lowed by  HeinsiuB,  and  the  Hmleian  MS^  one  of 
thoBe  employed  by  Davis  for  his^eecond  edition) 
lie  corrected  tbe  ertois  in  aliment  of  tbe  first 
edition,  but  left  uncorrected  the  nuiuerous  errors 
as  to  historical  facts-  (Fabric-  SibHotli.  Graec  toL 
i,  p-  616,  vol,  iii.  p.  77,  vol-  t.  p.  61S,  &e.  ;  Hein- 
aius,  Davis,  Morklaud,  nlii,  Praefat.  Notae  ^c  ad 
Opera  MojiiaU  TgriL )  [J,  C.  M.] 

MA'XIMUS,  VALE-EIUS.  1-M'- VAf.ERHia 
(VoLUSiF.)VoLUSUsMaxiMUB,wasthelirBtoftiiB 
Valerian  house  who  bore  the  suraaine  of  Maximiis. 
Ha  was  a  brother  of  P.  ViJeriua  Poplicola,  wid  was 
dictator  in  B.  c-  494,  when  the  disBenaons  between 
the  biii^hets  and  commonalty  of  Roma  de  Nexia 
were  at  tbe  highest  Valerius  was  popular  with 
the  plebs,  and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine 
and  Aequian  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the 
enemy  was  repulsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors 
(naci)   should    be  alleviated.      He   defeated 


;  but  u 


0  fulfil 


his  promise  to  the  commons,  resigned  hi 
ship.  The  plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  a 
kept  faitl  with   them,  eacortad  him-1 


(Dionj 
14.) 

3.  M.  VitERrtis  M'.  r.  Volusi  n,  Lactuci 
MAxijiira,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B-  c- 
456.  He  opposed  leilius,  tribune  of  tho  plebs,  in 
his  efforts  to  as^gn  the  Aventine  hill  to  the  com- 
mons,    (Dionys.  i.  31—33;  Liv.  iil  31.)     The 

tliB  eai-ly  RomiUie  (Mart  ^.  x.  14)  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  surnames  as  Cicer  (Cicero)  (Plin. 
H.  K.  xviii.  S;  Pint.  Cic.  1)  and  Stolo  in  the 
LJcinian  fjimilj.    (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 

3.   M.  ViLBBIUa     M.     p.     M.     N.    I-iCTtTCINUB 

Maximiis,  whs  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  with 
consular  power,  in  i!-<\  39B  and  S95.  (Liv.  Y.  14, 
24.) 

t  M.  Valbhics  M.  f-  M-  n.  Maximus,  was 
four  times  piaetor  and  consid  in  8.C  313.  His 
provinee  was  Samnium,  and  it  affi>rded  him  a 
triumph,  De  Samnitibas  Sanmeisqm  (Fasti)-  He 
was  legatua  to  the  dictator,  Papirius  Cursor,  in 
B.C  30a,  and  censor  in  B.  c  307,  when  he  ex- 
tended or  improved  the  roads  through  the  demesne 
lands.     (Liv.  ix.  29,  40, 41,  43.) 

5.  M.  ViiLEniDe  M.  P.  M.  N.  Maxjmub,  with 
the  agnomen  CoRViNUS,  derived  from  his  father, 
M.  Valerias  Corvus, 


He- 


:sul  ii 


I  of  Livy's  eecond  decade, 
the  history  of  his  consulshiji  Is  lost, 

6,  M.  Valeriits  Maximus,  with  the  agnomen 
PoTiTUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c  "286.  The  agitation 
allendiog  the  Hortensian  laws  occupied  the  consuls 
ofthjayear.     (Fast.;  Plin.  ffi  JV.  IvL  10.) 

7.  M.  Valerius  Maximub,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
253,  2BS.     (FastL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MA'XIMUS,  VALERIUS,  to  whom  tbe  prae- 
noinen  Marcus  it  asMgued  in  oneof  the  beat  MSS., 
and  thatof  i'aWias  in  another,  is  known  to  as  as 
ihe  compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  X>e  Fuclia  DicHsjue  MeiKoraiili&Hi 
lAi  IX.,  arranged  under  diflereat  heads,  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  bemg.  more- 
over, kept  distinct  in  each  division  fiora  [hose  of 
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tsined  with  regard  to  the  period  when  ho  ilou- 
rished.  Ihe  dedication  is  indeed  oouched  in  such 
general  terms,  that  the  ndulation  might  apply  (o 
almost  any  Caesar  [  but  wheu  we  find  Iho  writer 
speaking  of  himself  as  removed  hy  two  generations 
only  from  M.  Anlonlns  the  orator  (vL  8.  J  1), 
when  we  remark  the  studied  abhorrence  evetjr- 
whers  expressed  towards  Brutus  and  CaSMHS  (vi. 
4.  5  6,  i.  a  §  8),  and  the  eager  flattery  so  lavishly 
heaped  upon  the  Julian  line,  we  at  once  conclude 
that  he  lived  under  the  first  emperors.  The  de- 
scription of  the  reigning  prince  as  one  descended 
trom  both  of  the  two  iliustrioaa  ceneore,  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livius  Sttlinator  (ix.  2.  g  6),  distinctly 
mariis  out  Tibenue  ;  and,  thie  point  beii^  fixed, 
ws  can  determine  that  the  parricide,  whose  -treason 
and  deetniolion  fiirra  the  theme  of  n  Rowing  invec- 
tive (in.  11.  %  4),  muBt  lie  the  notorious  Sejonns. 
The  opinion  haziu^ed  by  some  of  the  eariier  scho- 
lars, that  we  ought  to  regard  this  Valerius  Maximns 
as  the  same  person  with  the  conaui  of  that  name 
who  held  office  for  the  first  tune  under  Volumnus 
in  A,  B.  253,  and  for  a  second  time  under  Gallienua 
in  A.  D.  25G,  eeeins  to  be  totally  devoid  of  any 
foundation,  and  is  directly  contradicted  not  only  by 
the  evidence  recited  above,  but  also  by  the  tact 
that  the  Valeiiue  Maximus  whom  wb  an  now  con- 
sidering is  referred  to  by  the  ehler  Pliny  (/f.  JV. 
i.  ind.  lib.  viL),  by  Plutarch  {MarceU.  sub  fin.), 
and  by  AoluE  Gtillius  (xii.  7),  the  teslunony  of 
the  last  especially  being  quite  impregnable.  Of 
his  personal  hislory  we  know  nothing,  except  the 
solitary  circiunstance,  recorded  by  himself,  that  he 
accompanied,  but  in  what  capadty  we  are  not  told. 
Sex.  Pompelua  into  Asia  (li.  6.  %  8),  the  Septus 
Pompeius  apparently  who  -was  consul  a-  d.  14,  at 
the  time  when  Augustus  died,  and  who  was  the 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  of  a  character  so 
miscelhineous,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without 
transciibing  the  short  notices  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  chapter,  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  contents. 
In  some  books  the  topics  seleeted  for  illustmtion 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  in  others  no  bond 
of  union  can  be  traced.  Thus  the  first  booh  is  en> 
tirely  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  sacisd 

Religitaie  Obaercaia,  De  JteUgume  Neglecta,  De  R^ 
ligKme  Siinalaia,  De  Rd^Hme  Pereffriaa  Ryeda, 
De  Ausfmm,  De  Omiiaisa,  De  Prodigiis,  De 
Sotnniia,  De  MiracuUs;  the  second  book  rehtCes 
chiefly  to  cert^n  remariiable  civil  institutions  ;  the 
third,  finirth,  iifth  and  sixth,  to  the  more  prominent 
social  virtues  ;  but  in  the  seventh  tbechaptere  De 
i^ruieffematis\  De  Ji^mlsts,  are  abruptly  followed 
by  those  De  Necea^ate,  De  TestOBiesiis  Resoisas, 
De  RaSa  TealatBtatiiet  iHSperatia.  Upon  observing 
the  symmetry  which  prevails  in  some  places  with 
tho  disorder  so  perceptible  in  others,  wo  leel 
itrongly  disposed  to  conjecture  that  particular  sec- 
tions may  have  bean  at  ons  time  circulated  sepa- 
rately, and  afterwards  collected  without  due  atten- 
tion bemg  paid  to  their  proper  collocation  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  wo  are  impressed  with  tho  conviction 
that  a  much  more  suitable  and  natural  disposition 
of  the  dlHei'enl  pai-ta  might  be  introduced.  In  this 
way  something  like  a  general  plan  would  beeomB 
viable ;  foi'  without  going  so  &r  as  to  assert  that 
the  whole  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  » 
formal  treatise  on  morality,  taught  by  examples,  it 
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w  yery  evident  that  lie  greater  numlier 

f  h  nes  lire  designed  ta  illustiMte  some  great 
ni  ral  p  iple.  Iiiao  historical  pointof  view  th- 
w  k  IE  hj  no  means  without  value,  since  it  pr< 
rv  a  cord  of  many  curieus  eveutB  'Hot  to  h 
f  mi  I  where  ;  but  from  the  errors  actually  di 
ted  p  n  points  where  we  poBsesa  more  precis 
mf   m         ,  it  is  manifest  that  we  most  not  lepue 

mpli      conJidence  in  the  statements  nnleea  where 

h  y  are  corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The 
nte  much  too  eager  to  make  a  stroi^  impres- 
d  willing  to  sacrifice  bath  eimplicily  and 
p  b  1  for  the  sake  of  aalonishing  and  con- 
f      d    g  his  readers.     The  style,  in  like  manner, 

Ih  ugh      tdeetituteofforceand  point,i3t}u11ugh- 
mined  and  ambitious,  full  of  violent  an^ 

I  ese   and  harsh  metaphors,  cumbrous  and  obs 
Th     L    m  ty  which  was  pronounced  by  Erasmus 
to  bear  no  nmre  resemblance  ta  that  of  Cicero  than 
B  mule  does  Co  a  man,  is  of.  such  sn  inferior  stamp 
that  many  critics  have  been  unable  to  pereuadt 
themselves  that  it  could  have  proceeded  finrn  one 
who  bordered  closely  upon  the  Ai^ustan  age,  and 
hence  have  been  driven  to  adopt  the  hypothens 
that  what  we  now  possess  is  not  really  the  produc- 
tiou  of  Valerius  Maitimns,  hut  a  series  of  extracts 
from  him,  collected  and  compressed  by  a  later  hand, 
according  t<i  the  plan  pursued  by  Justin  .towards 
Trogus  Pompeius  [JuBTiNuaJ  |  and  Vossias  sap- 
poses  that  ^is  task  was  performed  by  a  cer' 
JuUuB  Paris.     Without  dwellmg  upon  the  i  pi 
aignment,  which  is,  however,  very  convincing,  that 
the  pages  now  before  us  contain  many  omame 
many  dilliise  descriptions,  and  many  grandiloqi 
peiiods,  which  would  have  been  omitted,  curtailed, 
and  tamed  down  by  an  epitomawr,  we  must  make 
some  iii([uirieB  into  the  extent  of  the  original  work, 
and  these  will  he  found  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
origin  and  plausibility  of  the  theory  which  we  have 

AH  the  most  important  M8S.  and  the  earliest 
printed  edit!  present  us  with  nine  books  and  no 
more.  But  t  f  w  d  a  sh  it  tract  is  ibund 
appended  on  th  hit  y  and  mp  rt  of  the  pnteno- 
iiim  among  th    Ro  T    th     ore  usually  pre- 

iiied  two  b  Cm  dt  siit  published  from 
MSS.  by  Pgh  0  p  f  s  to  be «  2iS 
/•rola  in  S^  ae  m  P  ae/ iio,  the  other  ia 

anonymous  ;  b  t  b  h  regard  th  fragment  as  be- 
ionpng  to  an  abndgm  nt  fatalh  book  of  Valerius 
Maiimus,  wbwh  is  supposed  to  have  discussed  all 
the  dif&rent  names  in  ase  ;  and  the  second  preface 
ascribes  the  abridgement  eipresaly  to  "Julius 
Paris,  the  abbceviatDr  of  Valerius,"  who,  it  ia 
added,  entitled  it  Lilier  Detiaaa  de  Pramominilias 
ei  aimUibia,  Now,  although  the  "  Epitome  de 
Nominum  Ratione,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  doea 
not,  as  it  stands,  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  in 
Ibrm  or  in  snl^tance  to  the  Memorabilia,  and 
although  it  ia  hard  to  imjerstaiid  how  it  cottid, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  it,  we  are  fully  entitled  to 
infer  from  these  little  prefaces  that  Valerius  Mai- 
imus had  been  abridged  by  a  Tiias  Probns,  and  by 
a  Jviiaa  Parii ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  two,  a 
letter  pnbUshed  by  Labbe  {BiiliBth.  MSS.  vol  i. 
p.  669}  furnishes  us  with  the  name  of  a  third  epi- 
toinator,  JamtariBs  Nepoliimiis,  The  belief,  how- 
ever, that  what  now  passes  as  the  work  of  Valerius 
Maiimus  was,  in  truth,  one  of  these  abridgments, 
lias  been  completely  overthrown,  in  so  far  as  Paris 


and  Nepotianus  aie  concerned,  by  the  researches  of 
Angelo  Mai,  who  detected  in  the  hbrary  of  the 
Vatican  MSS.  of  these  very  abridgemenls,  and 
printed  them  ia  his  ^  Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova 
CoUectio  e  Vaticanie  Codiabus  edita,"  4to.  Rom. 
18-28,  voLiii  pt.  iii.  p.  1— US.  The  uhridgement 
of  Julius  Paris  includes  the  whole  of  the  nine  books, 
and  also  the  Liber  Decimal  de  PTaenomlii^ui,  which 
terminates,  it  would  seem,  abmptly,  for  the  index  at 
the  faeginnmg  of  the  MS.  promises  six  chapters, 
DePraeaoiaiaibas^De^imaa^uSjDeCo^oiainibaSt 
De  AgrrondniftuSf  JDe  AppeUaiiattJbu^^  Db  V&-bis^  of 
which  the  ikst  only  is  eitanl.  There  is  a  dedica- 
tion likewise  to  a  Uciniua  Cyriacus,  in  which  Paris 
declares  "  decern  Valerii  Maximi  libroa  dictoium  et 
fectomra  memorabiliiim  ad  unum  volumen  epltomae 
coegi."  This  piece  was  miquestionabiy  executed 
at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  phraseology  is  very 
pure,  and  is  by  no  means  a  close  transcript  of  the 
original,  from  which  the  opitomator  departs  not  only 
in  words,  but  occasionally  in  facts  also,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  quoted  in  Mai  (praef.  Es^ii.}. 
The  abridgement  of  NepaUanns  again  is  vcr/  mt- 
perfect,  hrea^ng  off  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
third  hook :  it  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the 
former,  but  ia  quite  independent  of  it,  it  is  mom 
brief,  paaaea  over  several  of  the  examples  given  by 
Valerius,  and  aubstitutes  others  in  their  room.  We 
aro  led  to  surmise  that  the  same  MS.  may  at  one 
time  have  embiaced  the  abridgement  of  Probus 
also,  for  subjoined  to  the  conclusion  of  Julius  Paris 
we  read  the  title  C.  Tin  Phobi  fikit  Epitoua 

HlSTOBUKUlf  DIVEaBORiru  ExEUPLORtJUaUB 
ROUANORUM.    .FBLICIfBR    BHBNDAVI    Desgrjp- 

TuM  Rahennah  RuaTitius  Hblpidius  Dom- 
NULUg,  V.  C.  If  these  words  stand  upon  a  aeparata 
!ea^  which  is  not  quite  certain  from  the  description 
of  Mai,  we  ahonld  be  induced  to  conclude  tW  a 
large  number  of  sheets  hud  been  left  out  in  binding 
up  the  MS.,  and  that  these  had  comprehended  the 
five  missing  sections,  "  De  Nommum  Ratione," 
together  with  the  whole  abriflgement  of  Probus. 
Although  the  question  with  respect  to  the  tenth 
hook  of  Valerius  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity 
ever  by  the  residt  of  the  above  investigations. 


wieelci 


n  that  the  i 


ubject    is 

These  were :    1.  That  Julius  Paris  was  the  epito- 
of  the  nine  books  of  Valerius  Maxuuus  ;  2. 
le  was  the  author  of  the  essay  "  De  Nominum 
ne;"    3,  That  Probus  merely  drew  up  an 
epitome  of  the  essay  by  Julius  Paris. 

Finally,  we  must  not  omit  ta  point  out  that  even 
before  the  discovery  of  Mm  the  abridgment  by 
Paris  was  not  altogether  onlinown.  Thera  is  a 
blank  in  the  MSS.  of  Valerius  MajtiniUB  extendmg 
from  i.  1.  §  5,  of  the  "  externa  exempla,"  dawn  to 
the  end  of  chapter  IV.  This  hiatus  Aldus  tilled 
ip  by  an  extract  supplied  to  htm  by  Cuspinianus, 
from  the  epitome  of  Paris  then  existing  at  Vienna ; 
'  ■' '    '       '  ■   ined  in  all  sulreequent  edi- 

low  read  within  the  above 
irds   of  Maximns,  but  of 

Besides  the  abridgements  already  spedfied,  Maj 

found  no  less  than  three  inore  among  the  MSS.  of 

Vatican,  two  of  them  anonymous  j  the  third 

^      John  the  son  of  Andrew  j"  and  so  lato  as  the 

end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  Robert  de  Valle  and 


MAZAEU8. 
J.  Honorim  nrranged  similar  excerptn,  ■ 


published,  the  faimcr  in  4tn.,  witliout  dnte  and 
tvithout  name  of  place  or  printer,  but  atiaiit  1501), 
the  latter  at  Leipnig,  4to.  1503.  These  facia  proTe 
how  highly  the  Memorabilia  v/as  valued  a3  a  Alure- 
houae  where  rhetfliicians  could  at  all  times  find  a 
large  and  varied  stock  of  striking  illastrations  ready 
for  use  ;  and  Paris  informs  us  thai  his  epitome  ^ 
intended  to  render  these  treasnres  more  avaiinblE 
debaters  and  decl^mera. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Valerius  Maxunus, 
cording  to  (he  best  bibUf^rapherfl,  is  a  folio 
Gothic  characlers,  without  date  and  without  any 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  whieli  is  known  tc 
have  been  the  work  of  J.  Meiitelin  of  Strasburg 
and  to  have  appeared  about  1470:  this  and  twi 
Dtiier  very  old  impressions,  one  by  Peler  Schoyfer 
fol.  Mogunt  !471,  the  other  byVindelinde  Spira 
fol.  Venet.  147J,  contest  the  honour  of  being  th( 
first,  and  tn  addition,  apwaids  of  fourteen  distinci 
editions,  were  puMished  before  1490,  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  lugh  estimation  in  which  the  book 
was  held. 

The  lirst  critical  edition  was  that  of  Aldus,  Bvo 
VeneL  1603  i  and  the  lost  was  gradually  improvec 
bv  the  laliours  of  Paulus  Manutins,  8vo.  Venet 
1534;  of  Steph.  Pighius,  who  filled  op  maiij 
blanks  ftom  MSS„  but  did  not  bestow  suffideoi 
thne  upon  his  task,  8vo.  Antv.  Plantin.  Ifi57  i  oi 
VorstiuB,  8to.Berol.  1673  ;  and  especially  of  Tor- 
reniua,  4to.  Leid.  172G.  whose  teit  is  still  the 
standard,  although  some  improvements  were 
duced  by  Kappius,  Svo.  Lips.  1783  ;  uid 
still  remuns  in  a  most  onea^slactory  conditio 

We  have  an  English  translation,  "The  History 
of  tlie  AcU  and  Sayings  of  the  Ancient  Romans, 
writlen  by  Valerius  Manmus,  translated  into 
English  by  W.  Speed,  8vo.  Loud.  1678  ;"  another 
by  Charles  Lloyd  was  advertised  in  1814  ;  hut  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  published. 
There  is  a  very  okl  half  translation,  half  com- 
nientfliy,  in  Fi-ench,  by  Simon  de  Hesdin  and 
Nicolas  de  GoneBse,  commenced  by  the  former 
as  early  as  1364,  finished  by  the  latter  about 
1405,  and  printed  without  date  or  name  of 
place  about  i476.  See  Miimires  de  rAcademk 
de  BcOes  Lettns,  vol  Jtsiri.  p.  IBS.  Tiisre  are 
also  several  translations  into  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  tlie  most  recent  in  the  three  hmguages 
respecliveiy  being  those  by  Fremion,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1827  i  by  Michaele  Baltapa,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Treviro,  1B2I  j  and  by  Hofflnann,  5  vols.  ISiiio, 
Stultgard,  IS38.  [W.  R.J 

MAZA'CES  (MafjKij!),  a  Persian,  satrap  of 
Kgypt.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Sabaces, 
after  the  Ullec  fell  at  the  battle  of  Issue.  When 
Amyntas  with  his  Greek  troops  and  some  Egyptians 
who  had  joined  him,  appeared  before  Memphis, 
Maaices  was  at  first  defeated ;  but  alierwards 
sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  while  they 
were  scattered  about  in  search  of  plunder,  and 
slew  Amyntas  with  most  of  his  mfn.  [Amvktas,] 
On  the  approach  of  Alesander,  Maiaces,  who  had 
no  Persian  troops  at  his  command,  and  finding  re- 
sistance hopeless,  voluntarily  submitted,  and  gave 
up  ta  Aleiandor  800  talents,  and  all  the  royal 
stores,  B.  0.  S32.  (Arrian,  iii,  1  i  Curt.  iv.  1.  § 
30,  &&,  7.  §  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MAZABUS  {Maforos).  1.  Satrap  of  Cilida, 
who,  with  Belesys,  satrap  of  Syiia,  made  head 
against  the  revolted  Phoenicians,,  in  tha  reign  of 
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Ochus,  while  the  latter  was  preparing  to  match 
against  them  in  person,  R.  c  361  (Died.  ivL  43). 
3.  A  Persian  officer  who  was  sent  by  Dareius,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  foive,  to  guaiJ  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  Thapsacus,  and  ravage  the  dis- 
trict through  which  Alexander  was  IJkeiy  to  pass. 
He  prevented  the  troops  sent  forwards  by  Alex- 
ander from  completing  the  bridges  which  they  had 
begun  to  throw  across  the  titer,  but  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Alexander  himselfiandrejoinedDareius, 


His  ni 


Persian  (avslry. 


>veral  t 


,t  of 


saulled  the  Macedonian  camp.  After  the  i 
Dareius  he  retreated  with  tbe  remnants  of  the  army 
to  Babylon,  but  made  a  volnntary  surrender  on  the 
approach  of  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap 
of  Babylon,  a.  c.  331.  (Arrian,  iii.  7.  %  3,  iv.  18. 
§4,  vii.  18.gl  !  CurLiv.9.  gg  7,  12,  14,  iv.  13. 
gg  I,  16,  iv.  15.  g  5,  iv.  16.  gS  1,  7,  V.  1.  g§  17. 
43,  V.  8.  §12.)  [a  P.M.] 

MAZARES  (Mflfitpiit),  a  Mode,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  into  Lydia,  about  B.  c  545,  to  carry  into 
effect  there  the  su^eslion  of  Croesus,  that  the 
Ljdians  sliould  be  prerented  from  bearing  aims 
and  be  rendered  as  ef^minate  as  possible.  JS^orcs 
was  also  commissioned  to  brii^  Pactvas,  the 
rebel,  back  to  Cyrus,  as  a  prisoner.  Hs  compelled 
the  Lydians  to  submit  to  the  new  regulations  of 
the  conqueror,  and  be  succeeded  in  getting  Pactyas 
into  his  power.  He  then  went  against  the  rebels, 
who  had  besieged  Tabalus,  the  Persian  governor, 
in  the  citadel  of  Sardis  ;  and,  having  enslaved  the 
Prienians,  he  oveoan  the  region  about  the  Maean- 
der  and  the  Magnesian  plain.  Soon  after  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disease  which  proved  &laL  (Herod. 


156—161.) 


[E.  E.] 


MEBARSAPES  (Mijenprnfiriy!),  king  of  Adin- 
bene,  a  province  of  Assyria,  was  attacked  by  Tra- 
jan in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthions.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii.  23,  with  the  note  of  Beimants.) 
MECHANEXTS  (Mvx<^'ii),  skilled  in  invent- 
g,  was  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  22, 
§  3).  The  firniinme  form,  Mechanitis  (MtixapiTis), 
^urs  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  at  Megalopolis, 
id  of  Athena,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  (Pans, 
ii.  31,  g  3,  36,  g  3.)  [L,  S.] 

MECHO'PHANES,  a  disciple  of  Pauslas,  and 
apparently  a  distinguished  painter  of  the  Sieyonian 
school,  is  thus  described  by  Pliny : — "  Sunt  quibus 
etMeehophanes,ejusdemPausiae  diseipulus,  placeat 
diligeulia,  alias  durcs  in  coloribus,  et  sile  mnltus." 
(Plin.  H.JV.  XXXV.  n.  B.  40.  }  31.)        [P.S.l 

MECISTEUS  (MwHTTEii.).  1.  A  son  of  Tar 
bius  and  Lpimaehe,  brother  of  Adrastus,  and  father 
it  Euryolus  of  Thehea  (Hom.fi.iL566  ;  ApoUod. 
u.  6.  g  3  ;  comp.  EuavALUS.) 

3,  A  son  of  Echius,  and  one  of  the  companions 

of  Tcucer  at   Troy,     (Horn.  IL  viii.  333 ;  comp. 

Herod.  T.  67-)     Mecisteus  also  occurs  as  a  surname 

of  Heracles.  (Lycoph.  651.)  [L.S.] 

MECON  (Mii™.'),  i,e.  a  poppy,  is  said  to  have 

en  the  name  of  an  Athrauan   whom  Demeter 

ted,  and  who  was  metamorphosed  mto  a  poppy 

plant  (Scrv.  oil  Fiig.  Gmrg.  i.  212  j  Callim.  J/^wk, 

m  Or.  45  ;  Theocjit.  vii.  in  fin.)  [L.  S.1 

MEDEIA  (MilSeiu},  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  by 
the  Oceanid   Idyia,  or,  according   to   others,  by 
daughter  of  Perses  (Apullod.  1.  " 


.C.tiot^le 
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§  23  :  Hea.  Tkeog.  WSl  ;  Diod.  jv.  ^5).  Slis 
the  wife  of  Jaaor,  and  the  most  fiimouB  among 
mythical  EOtcerais,  The  piinoipnl  parts  of  her  story 
have  already  been  given  nndec  Absyhtub,  Anao- 
NAUT4E,  and  JiSON.  After  her  flight  from  Co- 
I'inlh  to  Athena,  ehe  ia  said  to  have  maiiied  king 
Aegeus  (Flut.  The).  \1),  or  to  have  been  beloved 
by  Sisyphus.  (Sebol.  ad  Find.  01.  liii.  74-)  Zeus 
himself  is  ssid  to  have  sued  fur  her,  but ' 
bwauae  Medeia  drended  the  anger  of  Hei 
the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promising  immorlality 
tn  her  children.  Her  children  are,  accotding  to 
some  accountsi  Mennecua,  Pherea,  or  Theasaliu, 
Alcunenes  and  Tisaader,  and,  accordii^  to  others, 
ehf  had  seven  sone  and  seven  daughters,  tvhlle 
others  mention  only  two  children,  Medns  (some 
cal)  bim  Polyjemus)  iind  Eriopis,  ot  one  son  Ai- 
gm  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  38  ;  Diod.  iv.  64  ;  Ptolem. 
Heph.  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Ewip.  Med.  278.)  Respect, 
ing  her  flight  fcom  Corinth,  there  are  diflerent  tra- 
ditions. Some  say,  as  we  remarked  above,  tliat 
(he  fled  to  Athena  and  married  Aegeus,  but  when 
it  WHS  discovered  that  she  bad  Mi  snores  for  The- 
seus, she  esea|ied  and  went  ta  Asia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  called  after  her  Medea.  (Aferfi, 
Pans.  ii.  3.  S  7  ;  Ov.  Mel.  vii.  391,  &t)  Othera 
relate  that  hrst  she  fled  from  Corinth  to  Heracles 
nC  Thebes,  who  bad  promised  her  his  assistance 
while  yet  in  Golohis,  in  ease  of  Jason  being  un- 
fui^ful  to  her.  She  cni-ed  Heracles,  who  was 
seized  with  madnesa,  and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  asaiatance  ho  had  promised,  she  went  to 
Athena.  (Diod.  iv.  54.)  She  is  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  her  son  Medua  after  ber  arrival  in  Asia, 
where,  after  her  flight  from  Athena,  ahe  bad  raai> 
ried  a,  king;  whereaa  others  state  that  her  son 
Medua  aecompanied  her  I'rora  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  restored  ber  £ilher 
Acetes  tfl  bis  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeotes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  aome  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medeia  to  Colchis.  (Diod.  iv.  54 — 56  ; 
Hygin.  F\i6.  26  ;  Justin,  xlii.  2 ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
34.)  There  is  also  a  U'adition  that  in  Tbeaaaly 
Medeia  entered  into  a  contest  wiA  Thetis  about  ber 
beauty,  which  was  decided  by  Idomeneus  in  Eivour 
of  Thetis  (Ptolem.  Heph.  5),  and  another  that 
Medeia  went  to  Italy,  and  there  taught  the  Mai- 
Ribians  the  ut  of  fitsdnatlng  and  eubdning  ser- 
pens, whence  she  is  S!ud  to  have  been  called 
Anguitia  or  Angitia.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  750  ; 
comp.  ANBITI4.)     At  length  Medeia 


iredw^th 


divine  worship,  and  to  have  married  Achilles  in 
Elyaum,  (Seini  ad  Eurip.  Med.  10,  ad  JpolloB. 
mod.  iv,  814  ;  eomp.  MuUer,  Orckom.  p.  264, 
ad  edit.)  [L-  S.] 

MEDEIUS  (M^Stios),  another  form  for  Medus, 
the  son  of  Medeia,  from  whom  the  Medes   '"   '  " 


»  have  deri 


{He. 


T&eoff.  1001  ;Cie.i>e  0^^1.31.)  [L.  8.] 

ME'DEON  {Nv^iiiv),  a  son  of  Pyhules  and 

Electra,  from  whom  the  town  of  Medeon  in  Phods 

wns  believed  to  have  received  its  name.     (Staph. 

Byz.  s.  n.)  [L-  S,] 

MEDESICASTE  (mSfirindimt),  a  daughter 

of  Priam,  and  the  wife  of  Imbrua,  at  Pedaeus. 

(Horn.  II.  niii.  173  ;  Fans.  i.  95,  in  fin.)    [L.  S.] 
MEDITRI'NA,  a  Roman  divinitt  of  Ihe  art  of 

healing,  in  whosa  honour  the  festival  of  the  Medi- 

tiina]ia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October. 

(Vatro,  Z>e  r.  Z.  vi,  21  i  I'aul  Diac.  p.  123,  ed. 


MEDIUB. 
Mailer.)     Varro  connects  the  name  with  the  verb 
mederif  to  heal,  and  tbia  seema  to  accord  well  with 
the  rites  observed  at  the  feadval  of  the  goddess. 
{Diet,  of  Ante.  v.MedUriaalia.)  [L- S.l 

ME'DIUS  PI'DIUS.    (FiDiua] 

MB'DIUS  (MjfSioi).  !,  Djnaat  of  Lurisaa  in 
Theaaaly,  who  was  engaged  in  a  wbi  with  Lj- 
copbron,  tyrant  of  Pberae,  in  the  year  a  c.  395. 
In  this  he  waa  aa^ted  by  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
just  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  A^ivea,  Corinth- 
ians, and  Athenians,  a^nst  the  power  of  Spuria, 
and  with  their  aaaistance  he  took  the  city  of  Pliar- 
eatns  (Diod.  liv.  S2).     These  events  are  omitted 

2.  Son  of  Oxytheinis,  a  native  of  Lariasa  in 
Thessaly,  and  a  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

the  descent  of  the  Indus  (Arrian,  Ind.  18),  but 
with  this  exception  hia  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  kii^.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  personal 
fevonr  of  the  monai'ch,  and  it  wsa  at  bis  bouse 
that  Aleiutnder  supped  just  before  hia  last  illness. 
Hence,  according  to  those  writers  who  represented 
the  king  to  have  been  poisoned,  it  was  at  this  ban- 
quet that  the  :bt3l  draught  was  adminialei-ed,  and 
not  without  the  cognizance,  as  it  was  said,  of  Me- 
dina hiuiself.  Others  more  plnoaibly  ascribed  the 
illness  of  Alexander  to  hia  intempenuiee  upon  the 
same  occasion  (Arrian,  Anob.  vIL  24,  25  ;  Pint. 
Alex.  76  ;  Diod.  xvii.  117  ;  Athan.  s.  p.  434.  c), 
Plutarch  speaks  in  very  unfavourable  terms  of  Me- 

the  acljons  of  Alexmider  were  to  be  ascribed  [De 
Adal.  el  Amk.  24).  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  ihe  better  authorities. 

A^r  the  death  of  Alexander,  Medina  followed 
the  fortunes  of  An^gonus,  whose  fleet  wo  iind  him 
■■       ■  314,  when  he  deiealed  and 


took  thirty-si»  ships  of  the  Pjdnaeans,  who  ! 
espoused  the  party  of  Caasander  (Diod.  xix.  t 
The  fallowing  year  (313)  he  took  Miletus,  and 


rdieved  the  city  of  Oreus  in  Euboea, 
which  wasbeaieged  by  Caasander  himaelf  (lb.  75). 
Again,  in  312,  lie  was  despatched  by  Anligonus 
with  a  fleet  of  150  ahlpa,  to  make  a  descent  in 
Greece,  and  landed  a  larre  army  in  Boeotia  under 
Ptolemy ;  after  which  he  returned  to  A^a  to 
co-opemte  with  Antigonns  himself  at  the  Helles- 
pont (ib.  77).  In  306  we  find  him  present  in 
the  great  sea-%ht  off  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  on  which 
occasion  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  ileet 
of  Demetrius  (Id.  xx.  SO),  It  appears  also  that 
he  accompanied  Antigonua  on  hia  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt  in  the  same  year  (Plat, 
Demely.  19),  but  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  hiui. 
His  authority  is  died  by  Strabo  (a.  p.  530)  in  a 
manner  that  would  lead  us  to  conclude  be  had 
left  some  historical  work,  but  we  &id  no  further 
mention  of  him  as  a  writer.  The  Medius  who  is 
quoted  by  Lucian  {Macroi.  II)  concerning  the  age 
of  Antigonua  Oonatas,  must  evidently  have  been  a 
different  person,  and  one  otherwiae  unknown.  (See 
Geier,  Alexasdri  M.  Hiattrr.  Screfiom,  p.  344, 
&:.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

ME'DIUS  (M^Swi),  a  Greek  phyaician  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Chryaippua  of  Cnidos  (Galen,  Di  Yea. 
Sect.  ode.  Enmstr.  Horn.  Dey.  c.  2,  He  Car.  Itai. 
per  Fea.  Serf.  c.  2,  vol.  si.  pp.  197,  252),  and  who 
lived  therefore  proKibly  in  the  fourth  and  third 


MEDULLINUS. 
tentaries  B.C.  Gnlon  saja  he  woa  held  in  good 
repale  nmong  the  Oreeke  (I.  c.  p.  252),  iind  quotes 
him  apparently  as  a  respectable  authority  oa  an 
anatomical  qnestion  (Cdimneni.  ia  Hippoer.  "JOe 
Nal.  Horn."  ii.  6,  vol.  n.  p.  !3fi).  Like  the 
other  pupila  of  ChrysippiiB,  hs  entirely  abet^ned 
from  blood-letting  (Galen,  I. «.).  He  whs,  perhaps, 
the  hrother  of  Cretojena,  the  mother  of  Erasis- 
ttatug  (Said,  in  'Epaaiirrp,),  bnt  could  not  have 
been  much  his  aeiiior.  [W.  A.  6.] 

ME'DOCUS.     [Amadocits,] 

MEDON  (Mfiay).  1.  A  herald  in  the  honw 
of  Odyssens.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  677,  nzii.  357.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oiluua  and  Rhone,  and  a  brother  of 
the  leaser  Ajar.  Having  slain  Briopis,  one  of  his 
mother's  kujemen,  he  left  hia  father''^  house,  and 
lied  Co  Phyhice.  He  commanded  the  Pytlilans  in 
the  war  against  Troy,  and  when  Phiioctetea  was 
wounded,  Hedon  commanded  the  Methonians  in 
his  place.  He  was  slain  by  Aeneas.  (Hnm.  IL 
ii.  727,  &C.,  xiii.  693.  &c.,  xv.  332.) 

Two  other  mythical  peraonagea  of  this  namo  oc- 
cur in  Orid  {Met.  lii.  303),  and  Hjginus  (Fa!>. 
134).  [L.  &] 

MEDON  (M^Mv).  1.  King  of  Argoa,  whs  son 
of  Ceiaua,  and  grandson  of  Temenus  the  Hera- 
cleid.     (Pans.  ii.  19  j  Clint.  F.  H.  yoL  i.  p.  249, 

2.  A  citizen  of  Beroea,  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors wiiom  Perseus,  Mng  of  Macedonia, 
with  a  proposal  of  peace  to  the  Bomans  after  he 
had  defeated  them,  under  P.  LiciniHs  Ciassi 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  in  B,  o.  171.     Lie 
howsTcr,  adhered  to  the  legalar  Boman  policy,  of 
never  granting  peace  but  after  a  viotary.     (Foiyb. 
xsvii.  8  i  Liv.  ilii.  62,)  [E.  E.J 

MBDON  ( MtBuf),  a  Lacedaemonian  statnary, 
llie  brother  of  Dorycleidas,  and  the  disdp' 
DipoenuB  and  ScylUs,  made  the  gold  and 
statue  of  Athena  in  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia 
(Paus.T.  17.  §1).  He  flourished  about  a. 
660.  [P.  S.] 

MEDO'SADES  (MuSoo^JIiji),  a  man  employed 
by  Senthes,  king  of  Thrace,  to  condaot  hia  negoti- 
ations with  Xeuophon  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  after  theu:  return  from  their  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. (Xen.  Aaai.  viL  1  §  5,  Tli.  2.  g  10, 
24,  vii.  7.  Sl,&c)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MEDULLI'NtrS,  a  Jamily-name  of  the  gem 

[FuBiA  Geke.]  Medullia,  from  which  the  SUF 
name  comes,  was  a  Latin  town  lery  early  incorpo- 
rated with  Rome  (Dionys.  iii.  1 ;  Liv.  L  33,  38), 
and,  since  Medullious  appears  on  the  Fasti  in 
438,  only  five  years  at^er  the  Cassian  treaty  of 
isopolity  with  the  Latin  league,  this  branch  of  the 
Furii  was  doubtless  latin.  The  Tullii  Hos  "" 
also  were  originally  from  Medullia.  (Dionys.  I. 
Macrob.  Sut.  i.  6.) 

1.  Sekt,  Fuftius  Hedullinus  Fusus,  ■ 
consul  in  B.  c.  488,  the  year  in  which,  aconrding  to 
the  common  story,  Coiiolanus  led  the  Volscii 
against  Bjune.    (Dionys.  viiL  16,  63  ;  Lir. 

2.  Sf.  Furitjb  Meddllikiii!  F(7bus,  was  consul 
in  B.C.  4B1.  Livy  says  that  his  consulate  wis 
occupied  by  tribunifa'an  diBsensiona,  and  an  inroad 
into  the  lemtoryofVoii(ii.  43).  Dionysiu  .. 
presents  him  as  a  popular  consul  (prj/iSTiKiis},  aud 
assicns  him  a  successful  campaign  against  ' 
Aeqaian3(iK.  1,2). 
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3.  L.  FuniDS  Medullinhs  Fusub,  was  consul 
in  ac.  474.     He  opposed  a  revival  of  the  agrarian 

of  Sp.    Cassius,   and,   on  laying   down   his 
3,  was  therefore  impeached  by  Cn.  Genueius, 
of  the  tribunes  of  tlie  plebs.   (Liv.  ii.  64  ; 
Dionys.  is.  36,  37.) 

4.  P.  FuRiUB  MkdullinUs  Fusus,  was  consul 
in  B.  c  47-2,  and  opposed  the  nation  of  Pnblihus 
Volero,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  that  the  tribunes 
should  be  chosen  by  the  comitiu  of  the  tribes,  in* 
atead  of  the  coioitia  of  centuries.  (Liv.  it  66  j 
Dlo.,iIH«,41.) 

6.  Sp.  Purjug  Medullinub  F(;9US,  was  consul 
in  B,  c.  464.  He  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  be* 
sieged  in  his  camp  by  the  Aequians.  (Dionys.  is. 
62—67  ;  Liv.  iii.  4,  5.) 

6.  P.  FuRiiis  Mkiidll(nub,  brother  and  legatiis 
of  the  preceding,  was  siain  in  the  Aequian  war. 
(Dionys.  ix.  63  ;  Liv.  iti.  5.) 

7.  Aqripfa  Ftiaius  Medullihus,  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  446.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Volscian  and 
Aequian  wars,  and  protested  against  the  unjust  de- 
land  claimed  by  Ardea  on  the  one  «de  and  by 
Aricia  on  the.  other.  (Dionys.  li.  51  j  Liv.  iii.  66, 
70,  71.)  The  praenomen  Agrippa  was  probably 
derived  from  some  accident  at  the  birth  of  Medut- 
linus  (Piin.  ff.jV.  vii.  6),  as  it  was  not  a  £unily 
name  in  the  Fnida  gens. 

8.  L.  FuRitTS  Sp.  f.  MsniTLLiNua  Fugvs,  was 
thrice  military  tribune,  with  consular  authority: 
I.  B.  0.  432  (Liv.  iv.  25).  II.  B.  c.  426  (id.  Hi. 
3S).     111.  B.I!.  ill)  (id.  i6.*5). 

&.  L,  FiTRids  MsDtiLLiNtrs,  was  twice  con- 
snl,  B.  c.  413,  409.  Li  his  first  consulate  he  con- 
ducted the  Volscian  war  and  took  Ferentinum 
(Liv.  iv.  61) ;  in  his  second  both  the  Aequian  and 
Volician,  when  he  captured  Carventum  (id.  ib.  54, 
55). 

10.  L.  FuRiira  L.  P.  Sp,  n.  MEuuttiMus,  was 
seven  times  military  tribune  with  consuhu:  autho- 
rity: 1.  B.C.  407  (Liv.iv.  57);  IL  406,  in  the 
year  the  siege  of  Veil  began  (id.ib,  61)  ;  III.  B.C. 
398  (Liv.  V.  13)  ;  IV.  397  (Uv.  v.  14)  ;  V.  396 
(id.  ib.  24)  ;  VI.  394  («.  ib.  26) ;  VII.  B.  c,  391 
(id.a.  32  1  Fasti). 

11.  Sp.  Furios  L.  r.  Sp.  N.  MEDVLLiaaa,  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiera  with  consular  authority,  B.  c. 
400.  (Fasti.) 

12.  L.  FuRius  Sf.  f.  L.  n.  Manm.LiKtia  (son 
of  the  preceding),  whs  twice  militaiy  tribune  with 

'     authority,  B.C.  381,370.    Inhisfir 


iulai  tt 


ned  in  the 


the  Volscian  war  with  M.  Furius  Caroillus,  [Ca- 
MiLtus,  No.  1.]  Medulliuus  was  throngli  his 
own  rashness  defeated  by  the  enemy.  CamiUus, 
however,  rescued  him.  and  a^rwards  nan:ed  him 
his  collengne  in  a  second  campaign.  MeduUinus 
was  censor  in  b.  a  363.  (Liv.  vi.22-'25,  36  .■ 
Fast.) 

13.  Sp.  Furius  Sf.  f.  L.  n.  MEDuttmus, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  military  tribune  B.C. 
378.  He  commanded  in  the  war  with  the  Volsdans 
of  Antium.  (Liv.  vi.  3i.)  [W.B.D.t 

MBDULLI'NUS,  MAENIUS.  [Maknuts. 
No.  8.] 

MED  US  (MflSos),  a  son  of  Medeia  and  Jasoa. 
[See  Medeia  and  Medeius.]  A  second  person- 
aga  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 
(0«ra«..  24.)  tL.8.J 

MEDU'SA  (M^SoTO-a).  1.  A  daughter  of  Plior- 
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i  Celo, 
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i  of  the  Gorgona.    [Go: 


soNxa,  Perseus.] 

3.  A  dntighteroFStlienelns  and  Nicipp«,  and 
HBter  of  Emystheus.  (Apollod.  ii.  i.  %  5.) 

3.  A  danghler  of  Priam.  (Apollod,  iil  13.  §  J 
PnuB.  I.  26.  §  I.)  [L.  S.] 

MEOABA'TES  (Mfrnftf^li.)  1.  A  Fenian  of 
the  1070!  family  of  ths  Achaemenidae,  consin  of 
DateiuB  and  of  Aitaphemes,  was  appointed  h;  tlie 
iattet  Co  the  command  of  the  eiqiedition  sent  '- 
asBJEt  Ariat^oras  in  tlie  reduction  of  NaxDS ;  bi  , 
in  coSseguence  of  B,  quarrel  with  AriBtageras,  Me- 
gabates  betrajod  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  the 
NasianB,  who,  thus  forewarned,  defended  them- 
■elTei  snccessfnllf.  (Herod,  v.  32 — 34.)  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  Paueanias  designed  to  many  the 
daughter  of  M^abales  ;  but  the  letter  of  PauBMiiaa 
to  Xerres,  as  given  bj  Thucjdides  (i.  13B),  con- 
tains an  offer  to  marrj'  the  daughter  of  the  king 
himselE 

2.  In  the  nanatiTB  juat  quoted  Thucydides 
menOons  Megabates,  goiemor  of  Daseylitis,  who 
is  perhnps  the  same  person  (c,  129), 

3.  See  Meoabazus,  No.  5.  [P.  S.J 
MEGABA'ZUS    (myiSa^n),    and    MEQA- 

BY'ZUS  (Mf^tifofoi),  are  PereUn  names,  which 
are  so  intermixed  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  other 
writers,  as  to  moke  it  nearly  certain  that  they  are 
only  different  fimiiB  of  the  same  name.  Thncy- 
didea,  however,  applies  the  names  respectively  to 


For  a  fnrther  diacasaion  of  the  two  forms,  see 
Didier  and  Poppo,  ad  TSse^.  1.  c  ;  Hemsterh.  ad 
Ladan.  Tim.  22 ;  Perizon.  ad  Aelias.  V.  /f.  ii.  2  ; 
Docvi]].  ad  CharU.  p.  472  (pp.  446,  447,  orig.  ed.) 


eimt     [See  below,  No.  6.] 

1.  One  of  tiia  aeven  Peraian  nobles  who  fonned 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian  Smerdia,  s.  c, 
621.     In  the  disi^nsuon  put  mto  the  mouths  of  the 

.  conapirators  by  Herodotus,  after  the  death  of  the 
Magiau,  Megabazns  recommends  an  oligaicbical 
form  of  government.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  81.)  Da- 
reius,  who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  left  bun 
beh  nd  wi  h  an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself 
recro  •ed  he  Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scy- 
tha,B.c£06.  (Id.  iv.  143, 144.)  Megabai^us 
subdu  d  P  nnthne  and  the  other  cities  on  the 
If  II  pon  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
bad  n  y  t  submitted  to  the  Per«Bn  rule,  and 
m  ed  he  PaeoniEuis,  who  dwelt  about  the 
S  m  nto  Fhrygia.  (Jd-v,  1— 16,  comp.  98.) 
H  a  so  se  It  to  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  i  manded  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  his 
bm  n  to  Dareins.  [For  what  followed  see 
A  BKANDER  I.  Vol.  I,  p.  118.]  On  hia  return  to 
bard  h  advised  Dareins  to  recall  Histiaens  from 
Myrcn  a.  [HiSTUBtrs.]  Herodotus  mentions  a 
CO  b  ated  saying  of  his  in  ptmae  of  the  situation  of 
H  lai  n  (iv.  Hi).  He  was  Ihe  father  of  Zo- 
pTus.  (d.  iii.  153.)  XenDphon(tyop.  viii.  6. 
i,  )  m  nn  ns  a  Megahyzus  who  was  appointed  by 
Cyrus  as  satrap  of  Arabia. 

2.  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  and  giand- 
son  of  the  above,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  land  ibices  in  the  erpedition  of  Xerires  against 
Greece,  B.C.  480.  (Herod.  viL  82.)_  Megabyzus 
was  the  commander  of  the  army  which  Cimon  de- 
feated on  the  Eurymedon,  in  b.  c.  466.    (Diod. 
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sii.  3.)  [CiMON.]  When  the  Albeninna  mnde 
their  eipedition  against  Egypt,  Megabyzas  was 
sent  ngainat  them  with  a  large  ainiy ;  and  having 
driven,  them  out  of  Memphis,  he  shut  them  np  in 
the  island  of  Proeopitis,  which  he  at  last  took, 
after  n  siege  of  eighteenmonths,]).  C.457.  (Herod, 
iii.  160  ;  Thuc  i.  108  ;  Diod.  id.  74.  §  6.) 
Ctesias  informs  us  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Xenes,  having  mairied  his  daughter  Amytis ; 
and  he  ascribes  to  Megabyzus  the  service  which 
Herodotus  attributes  to  Zopyraa,  namely,  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  ailec  ita  revolt  ftom  Xeriea. 
{Pen.  23  ;  Diod.  i.  17,  }  2i  comp.  Herod,  iii, 
153.)  Several  olher  incidents  of  hia  life  are  re- 
lated by  Ctesias.  [Pere.  37,  30,  33—40.)  Two 
sons  of  his  are  mentioned,  Zopyrus  and  Artyphiua. 
(CtcB.  37  ;  Herod,  iii.  160.)  He  is  always  called 
MfTdSofoF,  except  in  a  quotation  from  Gteaas  by 
Stephanus  (s.  «.  Ku/rreia),  who  gives  ths  name  in 
the  form  Mtyiea^os :  but  even  in  this  passage 
Westermann  has  printed  it  mtyieaOis. 

3.  MegabazuB,  the  son  of  Megabates,  one  of  ths 
commanders  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vil 
97.)  Diodorus  calls  him  Megabates  (xi.  12,  13). 
Perhaps  he  waa  the  same  person  as 

4.  Megabazua,  a  Persian,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  Inarus  and  die  Athenian  expedi- 


te the  P 


(Thoc 


109.) 

6.  The  son  of  Spilhridates,  was  beloved  by 
Agesilaus.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  g  28,  Agss.  5 ;  Pint. 
J^..  II,  Apig>tli.  Lacan.  p.  737;  in  which  pas- 
sages the  name  varies  between  Mt^iSm^as,  M«7ti- 
€v^os,  yLtyaS^Tiis,  and  Mfl7nS?jTi?r.) 

6.  The  priest  or  keeper  (KtSiiopot)  of  the  templa 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesua.  (Xen.  Anal),  t.  3.  §g  (i, 
7-)  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xiv.  p.e4l)  that  the 
Megabyii,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  Megalobjzi, 
were  eunuch  piiesls  in  the  temple  of  Anemjs. 
Another  of  these  priests  ia  mentioned  by  Appian 
{B,  C.  V.  8)  as  having  incurred  the  anger  of  Cleo- 
patra. [P.  S.] 

MEGABERNES  (Mt7«fiep"!!),  n  grandson  of 
Astyages,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias. 
(/>«,*  3,  S.)  [P.  S.] 

MEGABOCCHUS,  C.  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
his  oration  for  Scaurus  (c  2.  g  40)  as  condemned 
•ng  with  T.  Albucius  on  account  of  his  crimes  in 
B  government  of  Sardinia.     He  is,  perhaps,  the 
me  SB  the  Megahocohus  who  perished  along  with 
Cnissua  in  the  expedition  ag.-iinst  the  Parthians 
(Pint.  OiiBB.  as).      The  Magabocchus  spoken  of 
by  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Atl.  ii.  7.  g  3), 
is  Euppoaed  by  Manuliua  and  othors  to  be  a  nick- 
name given  to  Pompey  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  the  war  between  Sulla  and  the  Marian  party, 
and  this  auppoaition  is  also  maintained  by  Dru- 
mann  (Gecck.  Roma,  vol.  vi.  p.  44).     But  ns  tli«e 
was  evidently  a  Roman  at  that  tune  of  Ihe  name 
of  Megabocchus,  and  Cicero  in  the  letter  referred 
to  speaks  of  "  Megabocchus '  et  haec  sanguinaria 
juTCntns,^  the  opinion  ofQronovius  appears  the 
more  proliable,  that  this  Megabocchus  was  one  of 
the  reputed  conspirators  of  Catilme  ;  and  he  may, 
therefore,  have  been  ^e  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
the  oration  for  Scaurus,  and  by  Plutarch. 
MEQABY'ZUS.    [Meb*eaiu9.1 
MEGACLEIDES  (We7<H(A*a>it).    1.  A  Greek 
riter,  from  whom  Athenaens  haa  quoted  some 


MEGALEAS. 
impaTtanc  Teirwka  respecting  the  mjtbolo^  of 

9.  A  nstive  of  Eieusii,  _h»BSilt  &IWliEii  by 
IieniDailienei  HI  a  witneas  in  Via  speech  i^inst 
Cstlippus.  He  bad  hud  s  iinpata  about  lom^ 
money  tranaaotiona  with  Lycon.  (Dem.  «j  (hi' 
lipp.  p.  I2*t,  «d.  Htiake.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MB'GACLES  (M*TiwJi^i).  I,  A  Symciuan, 
brother  of  Dion  the  son  of  HippBiinns,  and  brother- 
in-bw  dF  the  elder  Dionysiua,  to  vbose  goT«ni- 
nient  he  lent  hia  support,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
tlio  tyrant  waa  inclined  to  despair,  in^d  him  not 
to  nlmndon  the  sOTeteignty  until  ahaolutely  com- 
pelled to  do  BO  (IMod.  XX.  7a  ;  hut  see  Wesaeling's 
note).  He,  howeFer,  in  conunon  with  hia  brother, 
became  discontented  at  the  government  of  tbe 
younger  Dinnysius,  and  accompanied  Dion  in  bis 
flight  fram  Syracuse,  B.  c  358  (Diod.  ivL  6).  He 
aflerwordH  sho  took  part  with  him  in  bis  expedition 
to  Sicily,  luid  when  Dion  mitdo  himEclF  master 
of  SyFRCuao,  Me^^adeB  flccotnpanied  him  on  his 
triumplml  entry  into  the  dty,  and  waa  apaociated 
Wild  iiira  in  the  chief  comraand  (Piut.  ZHa«,  20, 
29).  But  from  this  period  hia  name  is  not  Hgnin 
men^oned, 

2.  An  oiBcer  in  the  service  of  Pynhus,  who 
accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  expedition  to 
Italy,  B.C.  S80.  He ia mentioned iis accompanying 
Pj-ctbuB  when  ho  reconnoitered  the  Roman  carap 
previous  U>  tbe  battle  of  Heraeleia ;  and  in  that 
action  was  the  means  of  Bnving  the  king's  life,  by 
eiqhonging  armour  with  him,  and  Ihua  directing 

nf  Pyrrhns.  He  fell  a  Tictim  to  his  devotion, 
being  alain  by  a  Roman  named  Deciua.  (Pint. 
Fsryh.  16,  17  ;  Zonar.  rin.  3.)  [K  H.B.] 

ME'GACLES  (McyoKK^s).  1.  A  name  Lome 
by  several  of  the  Athoni.-in  family  of  the  Alcraaeo- 
nidae.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  genealogicaJ 
tabic  of  that  femily  in  VoL  I.  p.  lUS  ;  and  what  is 
known  reepecting  those  of  any  historical  import- 
ance will  be  found  in  the  articles  Ctlon,  Pbisis- 
THSToa,  ALCiEiJDEa,  Sic,  which  are  referred  to  in 


S.  A  native  of  Mylilene,  who,  wiUi  ^e  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  overthrew  the  Penthalidae,  a 
raling  family  in  Mjtilene.  (Arist.  Pel.  v,  10.  p. 
l3U,ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  Greek  wiiter,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
illustrious  men,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  il9, 
a).  [C.  P.  M.] 

.  ME'GACLES  {MtyaxMii),  an  architect  of 
unknown  country  and  date,  who,  together  with 
Antiphllua  and  Petbaeus,  built  the  treaaury  of 
the  C-arthaginians  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  19. 
§  i.)  [P-  80 

MEOAERA     (EbjnnvbS,] 

MEGA'LEAS  [M(ya.\4as),  was  chief  secretaty 
to  Antiganus  Doaon,  king  of  Mcicedania,  who  ap- 
pointed him,  by  his  will,  to  the  same  office  nnder 
Philip  v.,  his  ward  and  successor  ^B.  C  220). 
Megaleaa  waa  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Apellea,  and  readily  entered  into  his  treasonable 
designs  (b.0,  318),  to  baffle  the  operations  of 
PhiEp  in  hie  war  agfunat  tbe  Aetolians.  Their 
treachery,  however,  was  counteracted  by  Aratus, 
and  the  latter  accordmgly  was  assailed  with  peraona) 
violence  by  Megaleas,  Leontius,  and  Crinon,  at 
Limnaea,  in  Acamania,  when  Philip  bad  returned 
thither  from  his  snccessfnl  campaign  in  Aetolia. 
Tor  thia  oBence  Megaleas  and  Crinon  were  thrown 
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into  priaon  tin  they  should  find  secnrity  lor  a  fine 
nf  twunty  (alsniij,  but  M«alsi»  mtmrioHefl  wj  ft» 
bail  of  I^untiue.  whn  ksd  ivnipyiS  )d  as'ps  tn 

tilt  tnMWll  fflf  WUBII  his  KUOOnipiicei  were  punlnhod. 

In  the  same  year  (21S)  Mogaleae  and  Leontius 
eicited  a  mutiny  at  Corinth  among  the  troops  of 
Philip.  It  was  soon  quelled  ;  and,  thoneh  the 
king  knew  who  had  been  the  authors  of  it,  he  dis- 
sembled his  knowledge,  and  Megaleas  and  hia  chief 
nccomplieea  were  still  holding  high  military  rank 
when  Apelles  returned  to  court  from  Chalois.  The 
reception,  however,  of  the  latter  proved  that  he  had 
quite  lost  Us  master's  confidence,  and  Megaleas  fled 
in  ahum  to  Athena ;  and  being  refused  refcge 
there,  betook  himself  to  Thebes.  Here  he  con- 
tinued hia  impelenl  and  rancorous  course  of  treason 
by  writmg  letters  to  the  Aetolians,  filled  with 
abuse  of  Philip,  and  with  strong 
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ihausted.  Tbe  letters 
cepted  and  brought  (o  the  king,  wiio  thereupon 
despatched  Ai.BXANDEH  [Vol.  J.  p.  H2]  lo  Thebes, 
to  sue  Megaleas  tor  the  amount  of  hia  fine ;  and  the 

tmllor,  not  venlnnng  to  abide  the  isSUe  of  tllB 
trial,  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life.  (Pol.  iv.  87.  V. 
S,  14— le,  2fi— 28.)  [E.E.J 

MEGALO'STBATA  (M-T^Xon-p^Ta),  a  Lace- 
daemonuin  poetess,  beloved  hy  Alcnan,  the  follow- 
ing fragment  from  whom  contains  all  that  is  known 

Supov  iidKaipa  JiapitMtr 

d  Jmfld  M*7a\0(n/iiiTa. 

(Alcman,  Fr.  ap.  Jih.  iriii.  p.  600.  f..  No.  27  in 

Welcker,J8in  Schneidewin'aifefcet  ftes.  Graee., 

31  in  Bergk'a  J>e6l.  Lj/r.  Gi-aec)  [P.  S.] 

MEGAME'DE  (Mtyaft'iSv),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
naeus,  EUid  the  wife  of  Thestiua,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  molher  of  iifty  daughters.  (Apnllod.  ii. 
4.  §10.)  [L.S.] 

MBGANEmA  (Mtyiyripa).  1.  A  daughter, 
of  Crocon,  and  the  ivife  of  Areas,  (Apollod.  iii. 
9,  g  1 1  comp.  AnciS.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Celeus.  (Paua.  i.  39.  g  I  ;  comp. 
MsTANBIRi.)  LL,  S.] 

MEGAPENTHES  (Mfym^fft)!).  1.  A  son 
of  Proetus,  waa  king  of  Argos,  and  fiither  of  Anaia- 
goras  and  Iphianeua.  (Pans.  ii.  ]8.  g4j  Diod. 
iv.  68.)  He  exchanged  his  dominion  for  that  of 
Persens,  so  that  the  latter  received  Tiryns  instead 
of  Argos.  _  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  4  ;  Pans.  iL  16.  §  S.) 
He  is  £]ud  to  have  afterwards  slain  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Fu6.  344.) 

2.  A  son  of  MenelauB  by  an  Aetolian  slav^ 
Pieris  or  Teridae.  Menehiua  brought  ahontamar- 
riage  between  Megapenthes  and  a  daughter  of 
Aleclor.  (Hem.  Od.  iii.  188,  iv.  II,  xv.  100; 
Apollod.  iii.  II.  S  1.)  According  to  a  tradition 
current  in  Rhodes,  Megspanthes,  after  the  death 
of  his  Either,  expelled  Helen  from  Argos,  and  she 
fled  to  Poly™  at  Rhodes.  {Paua.  iii.  19.  g  2  j 
comp.  ii.  18.  §  6,  iii.  18.  g  7,) 

A  third  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in  Eusta- 
thius  (od  Horn.  p.  14B0).  [L.  S.] 

ME'GARA  (MeTopo),  a  daughter  of  king  Creon 
of  Thebes,  and  wife  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  CM.  xi. 
2d9  ;  Eurip.  Hem.  Fur.  9  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  g  11  ; 
Fans.  L  41  ;  Find.  Iilhm.  i.  82.)  Respecting  her 
history  see  HKiwctBa.  [L.  S.] 

.  MEGAREUS  (Miyapcis),  a  son  of  Oncheetm, 
is  also  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  Oentpe,  of  Hip; 
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poraenea,  Apollo,  or  Aegem.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  § 
Pans.  i.  39.  g  5  ;  Ot.  Met.  x.  606  ;  Hygin.  FA 
is;  i  Staph.  Bjs,  s.  V.  M^vapa.)  He  wna  a  brother 
of  AbroW,  the  wife  of  Nisiu,  and  the  &lher  of 
EiiippuB,  Timalcus,  and  Eiiaechme,  to  whom  Ovid 
BddB  a  Ibiuth,  Hippomenes.  (Paua.  i.  41.  §4; 
Pluc  Qiaeit.  Graec,  1  li.)  According  lo  a  Boeo^an 
intdition,  Megnreus  with  his  arniy  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  NieuB,  king  of  Megaia,  ^^nst  Minos  ; 
but  he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  hnried  at  Megara, 
nliich  was  called  aflet  bini,  fur  iu  preiions  name 
Jiad  been  Niaa.  (Apollod.  I.  c  ;  Paus.  i.  39.  §  S, 
42.  g  ),)  According  to  a  Megarian  Iradition, 
which  discarded  the  account  of  an  expedition  of 
Minos  against  Megara,  Megnreue  was  the  husband 
of  Ipliinoe,  the  daaghter  of  Nisus,  and  succeeded 
bis  £itber-in-law  in  tlie  goirei-nment  of  Megara, 
which  he  lefi;  to  Alcnthans,  because  his  own  tn 
sons  had  died  before  him.  (Pans,  i,  39.  §  S  i  com] 
AxcATHoua.)  [L.S.] 

MEGAHUS  {Miyapos),  a  son  of  ZeiiB,  by 
Sithnian  or  Megarian  nymph.  In  the  Deiicalionia 
flood  lie  IB  Kud  to  have  escaped  to  the  simmiit  i 
Mount  Geranis,  by  following  the  ctiea  of  crane. 
(Pans.  i.  40.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

MBGA'STHENES  (Mc,™fl(nji),  1.  A  Greek 
writer,  to  whom  the  subsequent  Greek  writers 
were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megasthenes  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Seleu- 
cua  Nicator  (Cieiti.  Alex,  SItoib.  i.  p.  SOG,  i),  and 
was  sent  by  that  monarch  as  amI»ssador  to  San- 
drocottuBjking  of  the  Prasii,  whose  capital  was  Pali- 
bnthra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Patna.'  (Strab.  li,  p.  70,  xv,  p.  702  ; 
Arrian, JWi  v.  6,  Ind.S  ;  Plin.ff.JV.  vi.  17.  B.  21.) 
We  know  nothing  more  respecting  the  perBOnal 
IilBtaiy  of  MegnaihencB,  except  the  statement  of 
Arrian  {Anai.  I.  c),  that  he  lived  with  Sibyrdus, 
the  satrap  of  Arachosia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies 
Of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia,  m  B.C.  323.  (Diod. 
xviii.  3.).  Whether  Megasthenes  accompanied 
Alexander  or  not  in  his  invaaioo  of  India,  ia  quite 
Bncertain.  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  Snn- 
dracottns,  and  the  reason  for  which  he  was  sent, 
are  also  equally  uneertun,  Clinton  {PosU  JieU. 
vol  iii.  p.  48'2,  note  x)  places  the  embassy  a  httle 
before  B.  c,  303,  smce  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Seleucus  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sandracottus  ; 
but  it  it  no  where  stated  that  it  was  through  the 
means  of  Megasthenes  that  the  alliance  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  (he 
court  of  Sandrscottns,  he  may  hare  been  sent  into 
India  at  a  subseqiient  period.  Since,  lioweTer, 
Sandracottus  died  in  B.  c  938,  the  mission 
of  Megasthenes  must  be  pkced  previous  to 
that  year.  We  have  mors  cerldn  information 
respecting  the  parts  of  India  which  Me^thenes 
visited.  He  entered  the  country  through  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Pentapotaihia,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  fidl  account  (Arrmn,  lad.  cc  4,  B,  &c.), 
and  proceeded  thence,  by  the  royal  road  to  Fali- 
bothr^  bat  appears  not  to  have  visitf^d  any  other 
parts  of  India.  (Comp.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  Most 
modern  writers,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have 
supposed,  from  a  passage  of  Arrian  {iroi^Kdnis  Si 
Ttfyii  (Mfyaa-Btinis)  dijuK^irflni  vapd  SaySpdKitrTiu' 
Tof  'IpBbi/  SuCTiAfa,  Juab.  V.  6),  that  Megasthenes 
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piud  severa]  visits  to  India,  but  ^nce  neither  Me- 
gasthenes himself,  nor  any  other  writer,  alludes  to 
more  than  one  visit,  these  words  may  simply  meati 
that  he  had  several  interviews  with  Sandiecottns 
daring  liis  residence  in  the  country. 

The  work  of  Megasthenes  was  entitled  ri'lv- 
Smi,  and  was  proiKibly  divided  into  four  books 
(Alhen.  iv.  p.  163,  e. ;  Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  i.  p. 
SOS  !  Strnb.  XV.  p.  CS7  [  Joseph.  0.  .dpion.  i.  20, 
-j4n^  X.  II.  §  1).  It  Eippears  to  have  been  written 
in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  not  in  the  Ionic,  as  some 
modern  writers  hare  asserted  ;  for  in  the  passage 
of  Gusebios  (Praep.  Ev.  ix.  41),  which  has  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  Megasthenes  employed  the 
Ionic  dialect,  the  quotation  from  M^nsthenes  con- 
cludes with  the  word  Hsrauidnu,  and  the  remam- 
ing  words  are  an  extract  from  Abydenua  (comp. 
Chnton,  Faal.  HeU.  vol.  iiL  p.  483,  note  b.).  Kv 
gaatheneB  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Arriaji, 
Staibo,  Diodorua,  and  Pliny.  Of  these  wiiters 
Arrian,  on  whose  judgment  most  reliance  is  to  be 
placed,  speaks  most  highly  of  Megasthenes  (Arrian, 
Anab.  v.  S,  /ni  7),  but  Strsho  (ii,  p.  70)  and 
Pliny  (ie.)lceat  him  with  less  respect.  Although 
his  work  contmned  taxaj  £ibulone  atones,  simiLu; 
to  those  which  we  find  in  the  Indica  of  Cteai  is, 
yet  these  tales  appear  not  to  have  been  labncalinns 
of  Megasthenes,  but  accounts  which  he  received 
from  the  natives,  frequently  contiuning,  as  modern 
writers  have  shown,  real  truth,  though  disguised 
by  popular  legends  and  lancy.  There  is  every 
reason  for  beUeving  that  Megasthenes  gave  a  faith 
ful  account  of  every  thing  that  fell  under  his  own 
observation  ;  and  the  picture  which  he  presents  oE 
Indian  manners  and  institutions  is  upon  the  whole 
more  correct  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Eveiy  thing  that  is  known  respecting  Megasthenes 
and  his  work,  is  collected  with  great  diligence  by 
Schwanheck,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Megasthenis 
Indica.  Fragmenta  collcgit,  commentationem  et 
^^dices  addidit  E.  A.  Schwanbeck,  Bonnao,  1846." 
■3.  Of  Chalds  m  Euboea,  was,  along  with  Hip- 
pocles,  the  fnonder  of  Cumae  in  Italy.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243  i  Veil.  Pat.  i.  4.) 

ME6ELLUS,  a  lamily-name  of  the  Postiimia 
Oens  at  Rome. 

It  L.'FoeiuMius  L.  F.  Sp.  n.  Mbqellus,  who 
curule  aedile  built,  and  in  his  second  cnnsulsbip 
dicated,  a  temple  to  Victory  with  the  produce  of 
the  fines  levied  by  him  for  encroachments  on  the 
'and.  The  year  of  his  aedilesbip  is  uu- 
Megellua  woe  consul  for  the  first  time  iu 
,  according  to  the  Fasti,  although  some  of 
(he  annalists  placed  this  consulate  two  years  earher. 
It  was  towaiils  the  close  of  the  second  Samnite 
and  Megellus,  after  defeating  the  Samnites  in 
the  field,  topk  Bovianum,  one  of  their  principal 
fortresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese.  On 
their  march  homeward  Megeltns  and  his  coUea^ie 
Minuciufl  recovered  Sora  and  Arpinum  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  and  Cerennia  or  Censennia 
(Liv.  ii.  44  ;  Diod.  il.  90),  whose  site  is  un- 
known. For  diis  campaign  LivyBBCribesatriumph 
to  Megellus,  which  the  Fa«li  do  not  confirm.  Me- 
gellus ivas  propraetor  in  B.C.  396,  when  Rome  was 
awaiting  a  combined  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samhites,  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians.  Megellos 
was  stationed  in  the  Vatican  district,  on  the  tight 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the 
city.  He  pi-obably  remained  there  till  after  the 
great  battle  at  Sentinum,  when  he  was  recalled  by 


MBGELLtTS. 
ae  acnale  and  his  Isgiona  disbaniJea.  In  B.C. 
294,  Megellua  was  eonsnl  for  the  cecond  time.  Ill 
health  detained  him  awhile  at  Rome,  hut  a  victory 
o(  the  ^amniteg  obliged  hun  to  take  the  field,  and 
he  ^gnalised  himself  by  tnking  in  Samninm  MJIio- 
nia  and  Ferentinum,  and  Rusellae  in  Etcuria,  and 
by  raraging  bath  territories.  The  Bccountsof  both 
these  conaulatea  of  MegelluB  ace  very  obscure  and 
contradictory — some  assign  to  hun  different  fields 
nf  action,  and  defeats  instead  of  lictonea.  It  ia, 
hoifeTer,  probable  that  some  illegal  or  contemptacua 
cojiduct  in  bis  second  conaulship— for  the  temper 
of  Megellus  viae  obatinale  and  arbitrary  in  the 
Bitreme,  and  the  Postumian  gena  notorious  for  ils 
patrician  pride— brought  npon  Megellus,  at  the  eit- 
piration  of  hia  oiBce,  an  impeachment  by  M.  Scan- 
tius,  Iribane  of  the  plebs,  from  which  his  services 
as  the  lieutenant  of  Sp.  Carviliua  in  the  campaign 
with  Samnium,  in  E.  o.  393,  and  the  popularity  of 
his  general,  rescaed  him.  The  third  consnl^iip  of 
MegeUua  (b.  c.  291)  is  better  known  ;  his  impe- 
riouB,  periiapa  his  insane,  eztravagances  made  it 
remarkable.  At  the  close  of  n.  c  292,  Meg^ua 
was  appointed  interrexto  hold  the  conanlarcomitia, 
He  fallowed  the  example  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
in  B.  0.  297  (Liv.  iKvii.  6),  and  nominated  himaelf. 
Hia  administration  was  answerable  to  bis  aesum;p- 
tionotoffioe.  He  reiiised  to  wait  for  the  usual  allolr 
ment  of  Che  consular  prorinces,  and  feck  Samnium 
for  himself:  He  employed  his  Ic^onariea,  not  in 
quenching  the  embtia  of  an  expiring  war,  bnt  in 
levelling  the  woods  on  his  own  demeane.  He  vio- 
lently, and  in  defiance  of  a  deputation  from  the 
senate,  ejpelled  the  proconsul  Q.  Fabius  Go^s 
from  hia  command  at  Cominium,  and  nnderiook  the 
«ege.  TberBhismilitarytalenta  once  more  displayed 
tbemselres  ;  he  took  Cominium  and  several  ouier 
places,  and  acquired  the  unportant  post  of  Veiiuaia, 
where  he  recommended  the  senate  to  establish  a 
nuinecoua  colony.  His  counsel  was  followed  (Veil, 
i.  14),  but  the  imme  of  Megellus  was. carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  commissioners  for  eetablish- 
ing  it.  In  revenge  he  divided  among  his  soldiers 
the  whole  of  the  booty  he  had  taken  wittinul 
Tuaking  any  reserve  for  the  treasury,  and  he  dis- 
banded hia  aoldieis  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  auccessor.  The  senate  refused  him  a  triumph- 
J\(egeliiie  appealed  to  the  people  who  i^ntly  sup- 
ported him,  and,  although  only  three  tnbunea  fa- 
voured while  seven  opposed  his  clMm,  he  triumphed 

Megellus,  as  aoon  aa  he  went  out  of  office,  was 
prosecuted  by  two  of  the  tribunoa  and  condemned 
by  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes.  He  was  fined 
the  Slim  of  600,000  asses,  the  heaviest  mulct  to 
which  any  Rom^  Iiad  been  hitherto  sentence. 
(Comp.  Pint.  Gnaill.  39.)  According  to  the  Fasti, 
indeed,  Megellus  triumphed  in  bis  second  consul- 
abip— March  24th,  a  c.  294,  "De  Samniiibus  et 
Etrnsceia"  and  Livy  Tefera  his  dispute  with 
tlie  senate  to  this  period.  (Liv.  ix.  44,  x.  2R, 
27,  32,  S3,  34,  36,  37,  47,  id.  £^l.  li  i  Dionys. 
xvL  IS— 18  J  Fconlin.  SlraL  i.  8,  g  3.) 

2.  L.  PosTDUiirs  L.  f.  L.  n.  Mkgellus,  eon 
of  the  preceding,  was  praetor,  according  to  the 
Fasti,  but  in  what  year  ia  unknown.  His  filther's 
unpopularity' and  disgrace  bad  no  effect  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  younger  Megellus.  Ha  was  consul  IB 
B.  c  262,  the  third  year  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Sicily  was  assigned  to  both  Megellua  and  hia  col- 
league, and  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  which  they 
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'  took  after  six  arduous  moatha  of  blockade,  em- 
ployed them  during  their  whole  period  of  office. 
Megellus  was  censor  in  B.  c.  253,  the  year  of  his 
death.  (Fasti ;  Poljb.  L  17—20  i  Zonar.  viii. 
■"      Died.  Fr.  Hoesc&el.  Ji    '"    "      "         "      " 


Liv.  Spit,  ivi.) 


[W.RD.] 


[KlynX  a  son  of  Phyleui  . 
styochs,  Ctunene,  or  Tuuandra,  and  a  grandson  of 
Augeas.  He  is  mendoned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen,  and  in  forty  ships  he  led  his  bands  from 
Dalichinm  and  the  Echinades  agamst  Troy.  (Horn. 
Jl.  ii. 626, Sic.,  v.  69,  liii.  693,xv.S20,  &c,  xii.269  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  303  ;  Paua.  x.  2fi.  g  2 ;  Strah. 
n.  pp.  466,  469.)  Poiygnotus  had  painted  hi 
the  Leache  at  Delphi  a 


.  10)he  was  killed  in 

[L.  S.] 
minent  sui^on,  bom  at 
,  J)e  Melh.  Med.  vi.  6, 
ed  at  Rome  with  great 
irtly  before  the  ti 


the  Trojan  war. 

MEGES  (Ms'tij!),  an  < 
Sidon  in  Phoenida  (Galer 
voi.  X,  p.  454),  who  practi 

Celsus,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  century 
B.C  (Cela.  De  Medio,  vii.  prae£)  He  wroto 
Bome  works  which  are  highly  praised  and  several 
times  quoted  by  Celsus,  hut  of  which  nothmg  re- 
maine.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  person  who  ia 
quoted  by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxli.  24),  Galen  (De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  S,  v.  3,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  684,  8i5),  and  Scribonius  Largus  (De  Compos. 
Mediomn.  c.  70.  g  202,  p.  227).  A  Greek  frag- 
ment by  Meges  is  preserved  by  Orihaaiua  (CoS. 
Medic  d\v.  H),  and  waa  fitat  published  by  Car- 
dinal Maim  his  collection  entitled  "Claasici  Auc- 
tores  e  Codioibus  Vatlcanis  editi,"  vol  iv.  p.  27, 
Rome,  8vo.  1831,  and  is  also  to  be  fbund  in  Dr. 
Busaemabec's  edition  of  the  Ibrty-fbarth  book  of 
Oribflaius,p.72,aroning.le35,8vo.  [W.  A.Q.I 
MEOILLUS    or    MEGELLUS    (ItiyM 


NlytX. 


lot 


who,  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon,  recolo- 
niaed  Agrigentum,  and  gariiei'ed  toge  ther  the  remnant 
dF  itsdljzens,  about  B.  c  338.  (Pint.  Tlnwl.  35  ; 
Died.  xvL  83, 83.)  This  was  the  first  Attempt  lo 
restore  the  city  after  its  deaolarion  by  the  Cartba- 
ginmnsin  B.  c.  406.  (Died.  liii.  Bl,&c.)    [B.  K] 

MEGILLUS  (UJ7i\Xoi),  a  Lacedaemonran, 
-was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  Cot  ratifying: 
the  abort  and  hollow  truce  with  Tissaphernes  on 
behalf  of  Agoailaus,  who  had  just  crossed  over  to 
Asi^B.c.396.  (Xen.JM.iii.4.  S6.)  The  more 
common  readings  in  Xenophon  are  Megiahus  and 
Megialns.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "Laws" 
of  Plato  ia  M^Udi,  a  Lacedaemonian.       [E.  B-} 

MEGILLUS  (Mtyi\\os),  a  writer  on  arith- 
niBtJc,inentioned  in  the€ito\o7mi;«TO*A)nflj*))iutfl!, 
p.  28.  (Fabric  Bibl.Graec.  vol.i.  p.  853,  vol  v. 
p. 649.)  [C.  P.M.] 

MEGI'STIAS  (M*7iffTtfls),  a  celebrated  eooth- 
'         "    '  '      ivho  traced  his  de- 


He  ■ 


battle  of  Thermopylae  j  and  though  he  foresaw  by 
his  art  the  fatal  issue  of  the  conflict,  refused  to 
quit  his  po&t,  though  requested  to  withdraw  by 
Lconidas.    He  sent  away  his  only  sod,  bat  hint- 


self  re 


uned  ai 


killed. 


ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  with  an  inscriptian 
by  his  friend  Smonidcs,  which  b  quoted  by  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  vii.  219,  231,  228.)  PlulanA 
(Jp^lh,Lacoti.  vol.  ii.  p.  S21,  c)  gives  the  name 
Themisteas  to  the  Boothaayer  whom  Leonida* 
wished  to  send  an-ay.  [C.  P.  M,] 

3t 
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1010  MEIDIAS. 

MEGISTO  (MFyKTTiJ),  is  in  sorao  writers 
another  ibrm  for  Calliato,  the  mother  of  Areas,  who 
IB  alao  cnllei  Themisto.  (Sleph.  Bya.  s. «.  'Ap«iy ; 
Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  300  j  Hygin.  Poet.  Aidr. 
iL  1.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGI'STONUS  or  MEGISTO'NOUS  (M<- 
yuj-rovovt^,  a  Spartan  of  rank  and  inBuencQf  whom 
Cralesicleia,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  III.,  took 
iox  hec  second  hoahoad,  with  the  view,  as  it  would 
aeem,  of  aecnting  him  to  her  aon'a  party ;  and  wf 
find  him  accordingly  entering  readily  into  the  plam 
of  Cleomenes  for  the  raformatioa  of  the  state.  Iv. 
B.  a  226  he  waa  taken  priaoner  by  Aratua  in  s 
battle  near  Otohomenua  in  Arcadia ;  but  he  mnsi 
hare  been  soon  relesaed,  for  he  appears  again  nol 
long  EiEler  at  Sparta,  co-operating  with  Cleomenc! 
in  the  measures  which  he  proposed  after  the 
murdec  of  the  Ephori,  and  set^g  an  eiamplo  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  yolunlary  surrender  of  his 
property.  In  B.  c.  223,  when  Cleomenoa  took 
ArgoB,  Megielonoua  iniuced  hun  to  adopt  no  stepa 
agaiust  these  citizens  nho  were  suspected  of  an 
attachment  to  the  Achaean  party,  hByond  the  re- 

Cleoiuencs,  having  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and 
besieged  the  ciladel.  Bent  Megiatonoua  and  Tripy- 
lus,  OF  TritymalluE,  to  Aratua,  then  at  Sicyon,  with 
an  oflet  of  terms,  which,  however,  ware  rejected. 
Mot  long  after  this,  the  Achaean  party  in  Ai:goa 
eicilod  an  inaurreotion  against  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison 1  and  Megistonoua,  hemg  aent  by  Cleomeuea 
with  20DO  men  to  quell  the  revolt,  was  slain  in 
battle  aoon  afler  ho  bad  thrown  hunaalf  into  the 
dtj.  (Plut.  CSflom.  6,  7,  11,19,31,  .drat  38,41, 
4J 1  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  -17,  Si,  63 ;  Droysen,  Hdhn- 
(jmaa,  vol.  ii.  b.  iL  ch.  i.)  [E,  E.] 

MEHEKDA'TES,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV„ 
king  of  Parthla,  lived  at  Rome  aa  a  hostage,  but 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  A.  o.  60, 
into  Parlhia  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  of  their  reigning 
eovereign  Gotarzes.  CaasiusLonginus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  received  orders  to  support  Meherdates  in 
hia  attempt  to  gain  the  crown  ;  but  Meherdates 
was  defeated  in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Go- 
tarzes,  who  spared  his  life  but  cut  off  hia  ears. 
(Tae,  Am.  ri.  10,  xii.  10—14.)  The  name  Me- 
hordates  is  merely  another  tbnn  of  Mithridatea. 

MEIDtAS  (MciSini),  a  native  of  Scepsis,  and 
■on-in-Iaw  of  Mania,  satrapess  of  the  Midland 
AeoUs,  whom  he  strangled,  and  added  to  the  crime 
the  murder  of  her  aon,  a  boy  about  sixteen  yCEirs 
old.  He  then  seized  the  towns  of  Scepsis  and 
Gergis,  where  the  greater  part  of  Mania's  treasures 
was  deposited.  The  other  cities,  however,  of  the 
satrapy  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ntier, 
and,  when  he  Bent  preaanta  to  Phacnabazas  with  a 
request  to  be  invested  with  the  government  which 
his  mother-in-law  had  held,  he  received  a  threat- 
ening answer  and  an  assurance  that  the  satrap 
would  rather  die  than  leave  Mania  nnrevengad. 
At  this  crisis  Dercyllidas,  the  Spartan  genelal,  ar- 
rived m  Asia  (B.C.  399),  and,  having  proclaimed 
freedom  to  all  the  Aeolian  towns  and  received 
several  of  them  into  alliance,  advanced  against 
Scepsis,  where  Meidias  was.     The  latter,  equally 


MELA, 
giving  freedom  and  independence  to  the  ritizens." 
He  then  entered  Seepsia  and  proglainied  liberty 
ajnidst  the  joy  of  the  inbabilanis.  Meidias,  ac- 
companying him  thence  on  his  march  to  Gergis, 
begged  leave  to  retain  the  town,  and  received  for 
answer,  SkU  Ite  skoidd  have  his  due.  Having  taken 
poaaesaion  of  the  place,  Deicjilidas  deprived  Mei- 
dias of  his  gnarda,  and  seized  tie  troasntes  of 
Mania  as  his  by  right  of  conquest  over  Phama- 
bazuB,  leaving  to  Meidias  nothing  beyond  his  pri- 
vate property.  The  mnrderer,  alatmed  with  good 
reason  for  his  safety,  asked  where  he  was  to  live? 
"  Even  where  it  is  moat  just  you  should,"  —  waa 
the  answer,  —  "  in  Scepsis,  your  native  city,  and 
in  your  father's  house,"  —  words  which  could  have 
conveyed  to  him  no  other  meaning  than,  "  Even 
where  yon  will  be  exposed  unprotected  to  the 
indignation  and  vengeance  of  your  countiy- 
men."  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  §g  14-28  ;  Polyaen.  ii. 
6.)     [Mmufi.]  [E.  E.] 

MEILA'NION  (H«\iH'W),a  aon  of  Amphida- 
mas,  and  husband  of  Atalante,  by  whom  he  became 
the  lather  of  Parthenopaeus.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §2  ; 
eomp.  Atalantb.)  [L.  S.] 

MBILI'CHIOS  (KiAlxix!),  i.e.  the  god  that 
can  ba  propitiated,  or  the  gracious,  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  several  divinities.  1.  Of  Zeua,  ib  the 
protector  of  thoBo  who  honoured  him  with  propi- 
tiatory aacriiices.  At  Athena  cakea  were  offered 
to  him  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Dinaia, 
(ThBcyd.i.  136  ;  Xenoph.  Aaab.  vii  7.  §  4.)  Altars 
were  erected  to  Zeus  Meilichina  on  the  Cephiaaus 
(Pans.  i.  37.  g  3),at  Sicyon  (ii.9.  S  6),  and  at  Awos 
{ii.20.§l  jPlut.i)ecoia.7i-.9),  2.  Of  Dionysus 
in  the  island  of  Nanos.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  78.)  3.  Of 
Tyche  or  Fortune.  (Orph.  fljwia.  71.  2.)  Theplu- 
rd  Beol  neAlxm'  ia  also  applied  to  certain  djvinitii 


s  used  t 


■e  with  sa 


afraid  of  Phamabaaus  and  of  the  Seeps 
DercyHidas  to  propose  a  conference  on  receiving 
hoatagpa  for  hia  safety.     These  he  obldned  ;  but, 
when  he  asked  on  what  terms  he  might  hope  for 
alliance,  the  Spartan  answered,  "  on  condition  of    form 


night,  that  tliey  might  avert  all  evil,  a 
Myonia  in  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locnans. 
(Paus.  X,  38.  g  4;  comp.  Orph.  E.  30.)     [L.  S.J 

MELA,  or  MELLA,M.  ANNAEUS,  was  (he 
youngest  son  of  M.Aimaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetcrii-ian, 
and  Helvia  [Helvia],  and  brother  of  L  Seneca 
and  Gallio  [Gallio]  <et  docti  Senecae  ter  nunie 

Ida  domns.     Mart.  £^.  iv.  40).     Me  waa  bom 
Cordub^  and,  although  raised   to   aenalonan 

ik,  he  always  preferred  the  name  and  station 
an  eques.  (Sen.  Cottsol.  ad  Helv  svi.,  Con- 
Irov.  ii.  /VooeiB. ;  comp.  Tat  Ana.  svi.  17  )  Mola 
studied  rhetoric  with  auccess ;  but,  leaving  to  his 
brothers  the  dangerous  honours  in  Nero's  reign  of 
the  state  and  the  forum,  he  adhered  M  a  life  of 
privacy.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  atewm'd 
to  his  father's  estates  in  Spiun;  and  through  his 
brother  L.  Seneca's  influence  with  Nero,  he  ^ter- 
warda  held  the  office  of  procurator  or  agent  to  the 
imperial  demesnes.  Msla  married  Acilia,  daughter 
of  AciliuB  Lucanus  of  Corduba,  a  provmcial  lawyer 
of  some  note.  By  Aciha  he  had  at  least  one  aon, 
the  celebiated  Lucan,  A.  D.  40.  ILucanus.]  After 
Lucan's  death,  A.  n.  6.5,  Meta  laid  cMm  to  his 
property ;  and  the  suit  ariring  from  this  claim 
proved  ulUmalelj  his  own  deatructiom  Fabiua 
"  mua,  who  opposed  him,  had  been  hia  aon's 
ate  friend,  and  was  thought  to  have  inaerted 
among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  forged  letters 
■     olrii^  Mela  in  at  least  a  knowledge  of  Pisn's 

ispiracy,A.D,  65.  (Tac,  ^nn.iv.  48,  Sc)   Mela 

■  -ich,  Nero  was  needy  and  rapacioi  '    ' 


.  b, . 
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itiii 


i.a.  6e,  To  rave  a  part  for  hia  Gunily,  Mola  be- 
qiieallt«d.to  TigeilinnB  Bud  his  Bon-in-laA-,  Cobbu 
tianus  Capito  [CiPiro],  a  large  portion  of  hi 
wealtiu    Codicils,  belieTod  liowever  to  be  gpuiioui 


will,* 


«ng   Anil 


CerialiB  DCKBiiiis]  and  RnfiuB  Criapinus  [Ci 
rinVB]  of  participation  in  Fiso'e  pioL  Tha  vbac- 
Rcter  and  studies  of  Mela  are  agreeably  sketched 
hy  the  elder  Seneca  in  the  prooemiura  to  hia  2d 
book  of  COBtnHXTsiae.  which  book  is  also  eepeciatl]' 
addressed  to  Mela.  (TacJBB.inri.  17  !  Dion  Cass, 
llii.  26  ;  Sen.  Coalrov.  ii,  y.  prooem..  Cons,  ad 
Heh.  iri.)  tW.  B,  D.] 

MELA,  FA'BIUS.aRomanJTirist,  who  ia  often 
cited  in  fe  Digest ;  bnt  there  is  no  eieerpc  from 
his  writings  there.  The  feet  that  he  is  cited  by 
Afti(anus(Dig,46.  tit.  S.  s.  39,  and  50.  tit.  16.8. 
207)  showB  that  he  was  at  least  his  csntelDpaiary. 
But  it  may  be  collected  Irom  another  passage  (Dig. 
3.  tit  %  B.  U)  that  he  was  prior  to  Proculus,  or 
at  least  his  contemporaiy  ;  for  in  that  passage  Ul- 
pian  cites  Mela  before  Proculus.  In  another  pas- 
sage Ulpian  (Dig.  19.  tit.  I.  s.  17)  dies  Mela  aa 
the  authority  foE  an  opinion  of  Gallua  Aquiliua 
who  was  a  ftiend  of  Cicero,  and  praetor  B.  c.  66  ; 
and  agdn  (Dig.  19.  tit,  9.  s.  3)  as  authority  for  an 
ojiinion  of  Servhis  Snlpidua.  He  is  often  died  in 
connection  with  Labeo  and  Trebatiua.  As  Afri- 
canus  wrote  under  Hadrian,  who  died  a-b.  13S, 
and  in  ^e  reign  of  Piua,  the  successor  of  Hadrian, 
we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  tha  period  of  Mela  as 
eariier  than  that  of  Antouinua  Pius  j  hut  from  the 

that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  LaJ>eo  and  Treba- 
tiua.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  ihe  title  cf 
any  ot  Mela's  writings,  though  he  wrote  at  least 
ten  books  about  eomelhing.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  s. 
Z9.)  IG.  L.] 

MELA,  POMPO'NIUS,  the  first  Homaa  au- 
thor who  composed  a  formal,  treatise  npon  Geo- 
graphy. From  one  pass^  in  his  work  (ii.  6.  ^  74) 
we  learn  tliat  he  was  bom  at  a  town  situated  on 
the  bay  of  Algesiras,  and  the  name  of  tha  place 
seems  to  have  been  Ti«ginlera  or  Ctngenlera  ;  but 
the  text  is  here  so  corrupt,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty.  From  a  second  passage  (iiL 
6.  g  25,  conip,  Saeton.  (M'od.  1?)  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  flourished  under  the  empsrot  Clau- 
dius ;  but  at  all  events  it  ie  certain  that  he  must 
have  writren  after  the  campaigns  of  Augustus  in 
Spain,  for  he  speaks  of  the  ancient  Jol  as  having 
been  ennobled  by  the  appellation  of  Caeeareia  (i.  6. 
$  b),  and  mentions  two  towns  m  the  country  of 
the  Cantabri  which  had  been  named  after  their  con - 
queror.  Beyond  these  particulars  our  knowledge 
does  not  extend.  Funccius  mdead  conjectures 
that  the  designation  Pomponius  was  acquired  by 
adaption,  and  that  he  is  in  re^ty  the  L,  Annaeus 
Mela  of  Corduha,  who  was  the  son  of  Seneca  the 
rhetorician— the  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  of  Junius  Qaliio — and  the  father  of  the  poet 
Lucan  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  in 
fevour  of  this  hypothesis  beyond  the  bare  fetts 
that  both  of  these  personages  were  Spaniards,  and 
that  both  bore  the  surname  of  Mela.  (Seuec. 
GtmtroB.  hb.  ii.  praet  j  Tac.  ^bb.  ivi.  1 7  ;  Hierou, 
tB  CVoB.  Easd).  Oij/mp.  ccxL  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
nix.  33,  who,  probably  by  mistake,  wroW  THerio 


n  ehort  prooemium,  in  which  he  dwells  npon  the 
importance  and  the  difficulties  of  the  underlakmg, 
and  slates  the  manner  in  which  he  pi^poaes  to 
execute  hia  task,  he  proceeds  le  define  the  cai-dinal 
points,  and  to  explain  the  division  of  the  world 
into  two  hemispheres  and  five  zones.  The  northern 
hemisphere  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  is 
known,  and  is  separated  by  the  impassable  torrid 
zone  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  is 
altogether  unknown,  and  is  the  abode  of  the 
Anticthonea.  The  northern  or  known  hemisphei-o 
is  completely  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  which  com- 
municates witli  the  four  great  seas :  one  on  the 
north,  the  Caspian  ;  two  on  the  south,  the  Persian 
and  the  Arabian ;  one  on  the  west,  the  Meilite> 
ranean,  with  its  subdivisicna  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  Propontis,  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  the  Euxine, 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporue,  and  the  I^us  Maeotls. 
By  this  sea  and  the  two  gieat  rivers,  the  Tanais 
and  Nile,  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
portioned  out  into  three  great  divisiona.  All  to 
the  north  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  west  of 
the  Tanais  constitute  Eun^  ;  all  to  the  south  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  west  Of  the  Nile  con- 
stitute Africa ;  what  remains  is  A«a.  Next 
follows  a  brief  genera]  description  of  the  three  con- 
tinents, and  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  tribes  by 
which  they  ace  inhabited.    These  pteliminaries 

nute  details,  and  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
known  world,  tjacing  first  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Thus  com- 
mencing at  the  eCraita  of  Hercules  with  Mauritania, 
he  passes  on  in  regular  order  to  Numidia,  Africa 
Proper,  the  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Pampliylia,  Lyda,  Carta,  lontn, 
Aeolis,  Bithynia,  Faphlagcnia,  the  Asiatic  nations 
on  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  European 
Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Epirus,  lllyricum,  Italy  from  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  round  by  Ma^^  Oraecia  to  the  Ligu- 
rian  Gulf,  Oallia  Narbonnenais,  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spiun.  llJispaniae  ora  cUetior.)  The 
tour  of  the  Mediterranean  being  now  completed,  a 
cbapCer  is  devoted  to  its  islands.     Passing  beyond 
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Span  [Hispaniae  ora  exterior),  the  west 
of  QimHaoihae  ora  eatenar),  the  island,  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  Oermany,  Sioniatia,  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern  Ocean  and  India,  tl  e 
Mare  Bubrimi  and  Tts  two  golfs,  the  Persian  and 
Arabian,  Aetbiopia,  and  those  portions  of  Aethioput 
and  Mauritania  bordermg  upon  the  Atlantic,  which 
brings  him  round  to  the  point  from  wluch  he 
started.  It  will  be  aeen  from  the  above  sketch 
that  the  existence  of  the  northern  countries  of  En 
rope  and  of  the  northern  and  eastern  cnuntnes  of 
Asia  were  unknown,  it  bemg  supposed  that  these 
regioris  formed  part  of  the  ocean,  whii,h,  m  like 
mannari  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
Central  and  SouAern  Africa. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  tract  which  consists 

hieBy  of  proper  names,  the  text  is  often  ences- 

ively  and  hopelessly  curmpt,  but   the  style  is 

simple,  nnafiected,  and  perspicuous  ,  the  Latmity 

'     lure  ;  all  the  best  authorities  aciessible  at  that 

led,  e^iecially   Eratosthenes,  appear  to   have 

m  carefully  consulted  ,  and  although  everything 

iompreseed  within  the  narrowest  braits,  we  find 

monotony  of  the  catalwue  oecasionally  diyarsi- 

fied  by  animated  and  pleasing  pictures. 
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1012  MELAMPUS. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Pompomue  Mela  ap 
fwnred  M  Milan,  in  4to.  1471,  witbout  any  printer' 
name,  Nomeroufl  editions  were  published  befor 
the  end  of  the  bf^ntli  century,  but  the  l«]tt  firs 
begnn  to  asenma  an  impcoTed  appeiinuice  in  those 
superintended  by  Vadianus,  fol.  Viena.  1518,  and 
IbL  Basil.  1522,  especially  in  the  second.  Fultbt 
emendatiDna  were  intnidnced  by  Vinetus,  4ti 
Pacis,  1572  ;  by  Schottos,  4tD.  Antv.  1582  ;  bu 
'  he  great  realorers  of  thia  aathor  W4      "      ' 
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I,  1658  (  Jac.  GronoviuB,  8vo.  Lug 


1685,  1696  ;  and  Abr.  GronoYius,  Lug.  Bat  8to. 
1722,  and  especially  1728.  This  last  edition  givei 
a.  completely  new  recension,  and  remmned  th* 
standard  until  superseded  by  that  of  Tzschuckius, 
7  parts,  8™.  Lipa.  1807,  which  is  erecuted  with 
the  greatest  care,  presents  lis  with  the  labours  ol 
former  crtica  in  their  best  foim,  is  enriched  by  the 
collation  of  soTeral  now  MSS., 
collection  of  the  most  yalnable  commentaries,  and 
supplies  everything  which  either  the  scholar  oi 
student  can  require.  Ws  have  an  old  transli 
into  English:  "The  rare  and  singular  Work  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  that  eicellent  and  worthy  CoB- 
mogiTipher,  of  the  Situation  of  the  World,  most 
orderly  prepared,  and  divided  every  parte  by  its 
scliit :  with  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  everie 
Kingdome,  Hegent,  Province,  Rivera,  &cc  Where- 
nnto  is  added,  that  leoiued  Wcike  of  ,/sii«s  &>ffnus 
Polghiaior,  with  a  necessarie  Table  for  this  Booke ; 
right  pleasaM  and  profitable  for  Gentlemen,  Mer- 
channts,  Mariners,  and  Travellers.  Translated 
into  Englyshe  by  Arthur  Goldt'ig,  Gent"  Jto. 
Lond.  The  Mela  was  first  published  in  1685, 
the  Solinus  in  1587iand  then  both  were  bound 
up  in  one  volume,  and  reissued  with  the  above 
tide  in  1590.  There  is  a  translation  into  French 
by  C.  P.  Fradin,  3  vols.  Bvo,  Paris,  1804,  and 
with  a  new  litle-p^e  1 827  ;  into  Italian  by  Por- 
cacchi,  Bvo.  Veuet,  1547  ;  and  into  German  by 
J.  C.  Diets,  8vo.  Glessen,  1774,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  bad.  (BShr,  Gesch.  der  Bom.  IMena. 
§  362,  3d  ei)  [W.  H.] 

MBLAENEU3  (Wekairiis),  a  son  of  Lyeaon, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Melaeneae.  (Paus.  vlii.  2S.  §5  ;    Steph.  Byz.  s.  u. 
«g  [L.  S.] 

lae: —  —  ■ 

FAph 
at  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  4 
17.  §  4  ;  Athen.  liii.  p.  688.)        '  [L.  S.] 

MELA'MPODES  (Mt\B^ir.(S^i).  I.  AGreek 
grammari^,  the  author  of  a  treatise  which  is  sUll 
eitant,  though  unpublished,  addressed  to  Diony- 
sius  the  Thracian.  (Fabric  Biil.  Gi-aea  vol.  vi. 
p.  346.) 

2.  A  writer  on  aairolngy,  the  author  of  an  ei- 
tflnt,  though  unpublished  treatise,  entitled  Meiiloiias 
Praediclionttm  Lsaarium.  (Fabric.  Biil.  Giiteo. 
voLiy.  p.  160.)  tC-P-M.] 

MELAMPUS  (SitXdianas),  a  son  of  Amyihanii 
\iy  Ejdomene,  or  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  1  ;  Died.  iv.  68  ;  Schol. 
ad  negerii.  HI  43),  and  a  btother  of  Bias.  He 
u-as  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  tlie  first  mortal 
that  had  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as 
the  person  that  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  &i!eee 
(ApoHod.  ii.  2.  g  2).  Ha  is  said  to  have  been 
married  to  Iphianassa  (others  call  her  Iphianeira  or 
Cjrianassa, — ^Dlod.'  iv.  68  j   Serv.  ad  Pirff.  Edog, 


MELAMPUS. 
vi.  46),  by  whom  he  beCajn^  the  Intber  of  Mantius 
and  Antiphates  (Horn.  Od.  nv,  225,  &.).  Apol- 
lodorus  (i.  9.  §  1 3)  adds  a  son,  Akis  ;  and  Diodorus 
calls  his  children  Bias,  Antiphates,  Manto,  and 
PronoB  (oomp.  Pans.  vi.  17.  §  4).  Melarapiis  at 
first  dwelt  with  Neleus  at  Pylus,  afterwards  he 
resided  for  a  tune  at  Phylace,  near  Mount  Othrys, 
with  Phylacus  and  Iphiclns,  and  at  last  ruled  over 
a  third  of  the  territory  of  Argos  (Horn.  I  e.).  At 
Aegosthena,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Megaris, 

festivTil  was  there  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus. 
i.  44.  g  8.) 

With  regard  to  bis  having  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  into  Greece,  Herodotus  (ii.  49) 
thinks  that  Melampus  became  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  the  Egyptian  Dionysus,  through  Cadnms 
and  the  Phoenicians,  and  his  connection  with  the 
Dionysiac  religion  is  DfLen  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Thus,  we  are  told,  (or  ejcaniple,  that  he 
taught  the  Greeks  how  to  mix  nine  with  water 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  46  ;  Enstath.  od  Hem.  p.  1816). 
Diodorus  (i.  97)  further  adds  that  Melampus 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt  the  myths  about 
Cronos  and  the  fight  of  the  Titans.  As  regards 
his  prophetic  power,  his  residence  at  Phylace,  and 
his  ultimate  rule  over  a  portion  of  Argos,  the  fol- 

Melampus  lived  with  Neleus,  he  dwelt  outside 
the  town  of  Pylos,  and  before  his  house  there 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest.  The 
old  serpents  were  Idlled  by  his  servants,  and  burnt 
by  Melampus  himself,  who  reared  the  young  ones. 
One  day,  when  they  had  grown  up,  and  Melampus 
was  asleep,  they  approached  from  bolli  sides  and 
cleaned  his  ears  with  tlicir  tongues.  Being  thus 
roused  from  his  sleep,  he  started  up,  and  to  his 
surprise  perceived  that  he  now  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  and  that  with  their  assistance  he 
conid  foretell  the  future.  In  addition  to  this  he 
acquired  the  power  of  prophesying,  from  the  victims 
that  were  o%red  to  the  gods,  and,  after  having  had 
an  interview  with  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius,  he  became  a  most  renowned  soothsayer 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  11  (  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685;. 
During  his  stay  with  Neleus  it  happened  that  his 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  and  Neleus  promised 
his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  \a.  him 
as  a  gift  for  the  maiden,  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  which 
were  guarded  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor 
animal  could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the 
task  of  procuring  the  oxen  fin-  his  brother,  although 
he  knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept 
in  imprisonmeni  ibr  one  whole  year,  after  which  he 

turned  out  as  he  had  said  ;  Melampus  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  in  his  captivity  he  learned  from 
the  wood-worms  that  the  building  in  which  he  was 
wonld  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phj^kcus  and  Iphiclns  became 
thus  acquaintod  with  his  prophetic  powers,  they 
asked  him  in  what  manner  I[jiiclua,  who  had  no 
children,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Ipliiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  had 
once  cut  bis  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  daring  ten 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  became  the 
father  of  Podarces.     Melampus  now  received  t)ie 


vnrd  for  his  good  b< 
to  Pylos  1  he  thus  gained  Port 


MELANCOMAS. 
^d  hencefiii'th  I'eiDEuned  in  Meeseniai  {Apo 
9,  g  12  J  Paua,  iv,  36.  §  3 ;  Schol.  ad  T, 
iii.  *3).  His  domiuion  over  Areas  is  sud  i 
been  acquired  in  tlie  following  manner, 
reign  of  Aoaxsgoras,  king  of  Argos,  the  wo. 
thu    kingdom   weia    seized  wi&    madnese,   and 

lamptts  cured  them  of  it,  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  brother  Bias  ehould  receiTo  an  equal  share 
with  Anaxagonia  in  the  kingdom  of  Argoe  (Paus. 
ii.  18.  g  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  68).  Othera,  however,  give 
the  folbwing  atcount.  The  daughtors  of  Proelua, 
Iphinoe,  Ly^ppe  and  Iphianassa,  were  seiv^d  with 
madness,  either  becansa  thej  opposed  the  worahijp 
of  Dionysus  (Diod.  I.  c  ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  12),  or 
because  they  boasted  of  equalling  Hera  in  beaut}', 
or  because  they  had  stolen  the  gold  from  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  (Scry,  ad  ViTg.  Ed.  vi.  48).  Me- 
lampus  promised  to  cure  the  women,  if  Uie  king 
would  give  him  one-third  of  his  terrilory  and  one 
of  his  daughters  in  luarriage.  Proetus  refased  the 
proposal :  but  when  the  madness  continued,  and 
also  seised  the  other  Argive  women,  mesaengera 
came  to  Melampus  to  request  his  aid  ;  but  ho  now 
demanded  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  one  fiir  him- 
self, and  the -other  for  his  brother.  The  demand 
was  complied  with,  and  >vith  a  bond  of  youths,  he 
puisned  the  women  as  fc  as  Sicyon,  with  Bacchic 
shouts.  Iphiuce  died  during  the  pursuit,  but  the 
surviving  women  were  cured  by  purifications  m  a 
well,  Anigrus,  or  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  near  Lusi, 
or  in  the  town  of  Sicyon  ilwlf ;  and  Melampus 
and  Bias  married  the  two  daughters  of  Froetus. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.§2i  Stn*.  viii.  p.  346  ;  Ov.  Mei. 
XV.  3-22  ;  PauB.  ii.  7.  %  8,  viiL  18,  in  tin.;  Herod, 
is,  34  ;  SchoL  ad  Paid.  Nem.  ix.  30.) 

Another  mythical  peisonage  of  tlie  same  name 
occurs  in  Virgil  (Ae«.  x.  32^.  [L.  S.] 

MELAMPUS  (ME-i4u7roi.s),  the  author  of  two 
tittle  Greek  works  stiU  extant,  one  entitled  Hepl 
TToA^^  M«/Tucif,  IHvMiaiiJ^  ex  Patpitatione^  the 
other  rttpi  'E^mSr  Toii  'Stiiiarm,  DeNievis  Oleaceia 
in  Corpare.     Ha  lived  probably  in  the  thini 


!S  tha  fom 


is  addrc) 


(Biblioa.  Gr.  .  ,        , 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Both  the  works  (as  might 
be  anticipated  Irom  the  titles)  aia  full  of  supeiv 
stitions  and  absurdities.  They  wore  first  published 
in  Greek  by  CamiUus  Peruscus,  in  his  edition  of 
Aelian's  Varia  Bishnia,  &«.,  Rom.  154S,  4to. 
They  were  tran^Bled  into  Latin  by  Nicolaus  Pe- 
treius,  and  puhli^ed  togedier  With  Meletios,  De 
Nalara  Homimi,  Venet  1563,  4t<>.  They  have 
also  been  tianshited  into  French  and  German.  The 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  O.  P.  Frana,  in 
his  "  Scriptores  Physii^oroiae  Veteres,"  Alten- 
bnrg,  1780,  8vo.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol  i,  p.  89, 
ed.vet^;  Chon]&nUIIaHdb,d.  BiicAerhertdej^  die 
JeltsreSIrdidH,-p.*\&.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

MELAMPUS,  an  architect,  of  Uttle  note,  who 
WrcleF™cg*.^««(™™m.  (Vitrav. vu.  Praef 

MELANAEGIS  {Wthami-Yls),  Lo.  armed  or 
elad  with  a  black  aegis,  occurred  as  a  sirniame  of 
Dionysus  at  Eleutherae  (Suid.  S.V.  'E^dflepoii 
Paus.  i.  38.  9  8),  and  at  Athena  (Said.  a.v.  'Aira- 
Ttiipia  ;  Conon,  Namt.  39  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  g  1  ; 
comp,  Mkiantbus),  and  of  the  ErinnysJ  (Aesehyl. 
Sept  700.)  [L.  S.] 

.  MELA'NCOMAS  (MtAa-yKi^s),  an  Ephcsian, 
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and  NICO''MACHUS'  (NiKiifiaxos),  a  Rhodian, 
were  the  two  men  whom  Achabijs,  the  rebellions 
general  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  employed  to  carry 
on  his  negotiations  with  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator), 
as  well  as  all  his  other  transactions  with  Aireign 
powers.  It  was  chiefly  through  recommendatory 
letters  fi-om  Melancomas  and  Nicomachus  that 
Balis,  of  whose  treachery  they  had  no  suspicion,  was 
enabled  to  g^n,  to  a  great  extent,  the  confidence 
of  AehfleuB,  and  so  to  betray  him  to  Antiochus,  in 
a  a  314.     (Polyb.  viii.  17,  18,  20,  31.)    [RE.] 

ME'LANEUS  ( MsMwrfs),  a  son  of  ApoUo,aad 
king  of  the  Dryopes.  He  was  the  father  of  Eurylus 
and  a  liunous  archer.  According  to  a  Messeniao 
legend  Melaneus  came,  to  Perieres  who  assigned 
to  him  a  town  as  bis  habitation  which  be  railed 
Oechalia,  after  his  wife's  name.  {Pane,  iv.  2.  g  2  ; 
Anton.  Lib.  4.) 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  Orid  (MeL  xiL  306)  and  m  the  Odyssey 
(xxiv.  103).  [L.  S.] 

MELANIPPE  (Mrtwiww).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Cheiron,  is  also  called  Enippe.  Being  with 
child  by  Aeolus,  she  fled  to  mount  Pelion ;  but 
Ohoiron  made  search  after  her  ;  and  in  order  that 
her  condition  might  not  income  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Artemis  granted 
the  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a  horse  sho  waa 
placed  among  the  stais.  (Eratosth.  Cubist.  18; 
Acistoph.  rAflnn.  5125  Hygin.  Fab.  86.)  Another 
account  describes  her  metamorphosis  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  despised  ArLomis  or  divulged  the 
counsels  of  the  gods.     (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  18.) 

2.  The  wife  of  Hippotes  and  the  mother  of 
Aeolus.     (Diod.  iv.  67.) 

8.  A  danghter  of  Aeolna,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Hippotes  or  Desmontes.  {Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
1.2;  Hygin.  fbi.  1B6.) 

4.  A  queen  of  the  Amaions,  whom  Heracles,  in 
his  fight  with  the  Amazons,  restored  to  freedom  in 
consequence  of  a  present  she  gave  him.  (Diod.  iv. 
1 6  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  JVeia  in.  64  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
956.)  For  two  other  mythicLd  personages  of  this 
name,  see  Bokotus  and  MEl-EAGBa.       [L.  S.) 

MELANITPIDES  (MsAowwfSni),  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  dithyramb.  Suidas  (ac.)  distin- 
guishes two  poets  of  fliis  name,  of  whom  the  elder 
was  the  son  of  Crilon,  and  flourished  about  0).  6S 
(h,c  520),  and  wrote  numerous  books  of  dithy- 
rambs, and  epic  poems,  and  epigrams,  and  elegies, 
and  very  many  other  things  ;  he  was  the  grand' 
father,  on  the  toother's  side,  of  the  younger  Melar 
nippides,  whose  father's  name  was  also  Cnton.  No 
other  andent  writer  recognises  lliis  distinction, 
which,  therefore,  probably  arises  out  of  some  con- 
fusion in  the  memory  of  Suidas.  At  all  events,  it 
is  better  to  place  under  one  head  all  that  we  know 
of  Melanippides. 

The  date  of  Melanippides  «in  only  be  fixed 
within  isther  uncertain  limits.  H^  may  be  said, 
.  somewhat  indefinifely,  to  have  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  tho  '5th  century  fi,  c  He  was  younger 
thajiLasus  of  Hemiitine  (Pint,  jWjh.  p.ll41,  t), 
and  than  Diagoris  of  Melos  (Suid.  s.  v.  Aio^dfuu). 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  contic  poet  Phere- 
crates  (Plut.  f.,o.).  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
the  court  of 'Perdlccae,  of  Macedonia,  and  there 
-   ■    (Suidi  *.«.).  -Hemnst  therefore  have  died 


lefore 


a  412. 


His  high  reputaUun  as  a  poet  is  inUmated  I^ 
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Xenophon,  mba  makes  Aristodemus  gire  bin 
first  place  among  dithyrambic  pnot*,  by  tlie  side  of 
Homer,  Sophocles,  PolyclaitUB,  and  Zensis,  ae  the 
chief  maatDiB  in  tlieir  respective  arte  (Xenoph. 
Mem.  I  i.  %.  S),  and  by  Plulaicb,  who  mentions 
him,  with  Simonidaa  and  luripidee,  aa  among  the 
most  distingoished  masters  of  mnsic  (A^on  posB, 
auav.  VEV.  see.  Epia.  p.  JOSS,  d.).  H«  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  oonsurea  which  the  old  comic 
poets  BO  often  heap  upon  their  lyric  contemporaries, 
Ibc  their  corruption  of  the  serere  beauiies  of  the 
ancient  music.  Pherecr^Kg  plaues  liim  at  the  head 
of  such  offiimiers,  and  charges  him  with  reefing 
and  soAening  the  ancient  music'  b  in  ing  th 
chords  of  the  lyre  to  twelve  (oc,  aw  gt  p 
haps  to  read,  tea  -  see  Ulnci,  Qfsch  d  Hdlfn 
Z)icU&(nsf,vol.ii.p.606,n.I01),and  pa  g  h 
way  for  the  further  licences  introduced  by  Cm  ei  s, 
PbtTuis,  and  Timotheus  (FiuL  de  m  -p 
comp.  Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Oraec  pp  3  6  335 
According  I'j  Aristotle,  he  altoge  b  band  d 
the  antistrophic  arrangement,  and  n  rod  ced  g 
preludes   (d>^£oAa/),  in  which  tb  wbi  b 

and  the  words  of  poetty,  seems  bee 

severed  (Arialot.  RM.  iii.  9).  P  taioh 
autbor  of  the  essay  on  muao  wh  h  ear  b 
name)  telk  us  that  in  bis  fluto-music  he  subrerted 
the  old  omingement,  by  which  the  flute-player  was 
hired  and  trained  by  the  poet,  and  was  entirely 
subordinate  lo  him  (De  Mas.  I,  c)  ;  but  there  is 
ptnbibly  some  mistake  in  this,  as  the  fragment  of 
Pherecrat^  which  the  author  q^uotes  in  confinn- 
ation  of  his  statement,  contdns  not  a  word  about 
flute-music,  but  attacks  only  the  alterations  in  Iba 
lyre ,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Athenaeus  cites  a 
passage  trom  the  MaTSj/an  of  Mebnippides,  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  rejected  and  despised  fluta- 
muBic  altogether  (Athen.  liy.  p.  616,  e.). 

According  to  Soidas,  Melanippides  wrote  lyric 
songs  and  dilbyrambs.  Severi  verses  of  his 
poems  are  still  preserved,  and  the  following  tiOes, 
MarsBot,  Pers^ihom,  7S<  jWiBniaiv' which  have 
m  sled  Fabricius  and  others  into  the  supposition 
ttint  Melanippides  was  a  tragic  poet,  a  mistake 
which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  tha  titles  of 
the  dithyrambs  of  other  poets.  The  fragments  ace 
collected  by  Bergk  (^PoB.  Ltp-.  Graee.  pp.  847— 
aao)  We  leam  from  Melaiger  (v.  7)  that  some 
of  the  hymns  of  Mehinippidee  bad  a  place  in  his 
Garland  — 
vipKumip  T«  TepSv  MstfaAiirirfSou  iyicuas  Suvav. 

(Fftbnc.Baitftwc.voLii.pp.J29,130;  Ulrid, 
HMm.  DmhOi  vol  ii.  pp.  36,  141,  590— B93 ; 
Schmidt,  Dii^riie  in  IX&yrainh.  pp.  77 — 85,  who 

to  distinguish  between  the  extent  fragments  of  the 
two  poets)  [P.  8.] 

MLLANIPPUS  (MeXifijnroi).  1.  A  son  of 
Agnus,  was  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Apollod.  I  8. 
%  G  ;  comp,  Oeneus.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aslacus  of  Thebes,  who,  in  the 
attack  of  the  Seven  on  bis  native  city,  slew  Tydens 
and  Mecisteus.  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
lieigbbonrhood  of  Thebes  on  the  road  to  Chalcis. 
(AoBcbyl.  ,S^  409  ;  Apolhid.  iil  6.  §  8 ;  Herod. 
V.  67;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  1.) 

a  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Fetigune,  and  SnOmc  of 
losuB.     (Paus.  X.  26.  g  2;  Phi.  Tlics.  B,} 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Trilaea,  the  daughter  of 
Triton.     {Pans.  vii.  22.  ^  5.) 


5.  Oneoflbi 
5.) 
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sons  of  Priam.     (Apollod.  iii.  12, 


A  yoiitb  of  Falrae,  in  Achaia,  who  was  in 
love  with  Comaetho,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  Tri- 
claria.  As  tha  parents  on  both  sides  would  not 
consent  to  thfAt  marriage,  Melanippua  pro&ned  the 

Comaelho.    The  goddess  punished  the  two  offenders 

with  instanteneous  death,  and  visited  the  whole 

country  with  plague  and  famine.     The  oracle  of 

Delphi  revealed  the  cause  of  these  calamities,  and 

ordered  the  inhabitants  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  every 

fear  the  handsomest  youth  and  the  handsomest 

maiden.  (Paus.  vii.  19.  §2.)     A  seventh  mythical 

p  rsonage  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

IV.  547,  fi7S.)  [L.  S.] 

MELANIPPUS   {KfKinvTos),   a.  yontii    ot 

Agrigentum,  who,  Iiaving  been  treated  with  in- 

ice  by  Phalaris,  proposed  to  his  friend  Chariton 

to  orm  a  couspiraey  against  the  tyrant.   Chariton, 

armed  -for  the  safety  of  Melanippus,  urged  him 
to  say  nothing  to  any  one  of  his  intention,  and 
p  mised  to  devise  a  fitting  opportunity  fiit  tha 
erprise.  Havmg  then  resolved  to  take  the 
ole  rislt  upon  himself,  he  attempted  the  life  of 
Phalaris,  and,  being  apprehended,  was  put  to  the 

rture,  which  he  huce  resolutely,  refusing  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  any  accamplices.  Melanippus 
hereupon  came  to  Phalaris  and  avowed  himself  the 
inst^ator  of  tha  design,  and  tha  tyiant,  struck 
with  their  mutual  friendship,  spaced  the  lives  of 
both  on  condition  of  tiieir  leavuig  Sicily.  {AeL 
V.  H.  ii.  4.)  [B.  B.] 

MELANO'PUS  (MtAa^HToi),  a  son  of  Laches, 
the  Athenian  general,  was  one  of  three  ambassadors 
(the  other  two  being  Glaucias  and  Androtion) 
who  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Maueolus,  king 
of  Caria,  on  bis  attempt  to  subject  to  himself  the 
islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Aegean.  Oa 
their  way  they  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  mec- 
ehant  ship  of  Naucratis,  which  was  brought  into 
the  Peiraeeus,  and  condemned  by  the  Albenjans 
as  an  enemy^  vessel. .  The  prize-money,  however, 
was  ret^ned  by  Mehuiopns  and  his  colleagues ; 

woidd  have  to  surrender  it  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment, Timocrates  proposed  a  law  exempting  public 
debtors  from  that  penalty  on  their  giving  security 
for  payment.  A  prosecution  was  hereupon  insti- 
tuled  agdnst  Timocrates  by  Diodorus  and  Eucle- 
mon  (private  enemioB  of  Androtion)  ;  and  for  them 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech,  still  Bilant,  which 
was  delivered  by  Diodorus  in  s.  c.  353,  Before 
the  trial  came  on,  Melonopus  and  his  colleagues 
paid  the  money.  In  the  speech  against  Timocrates 
Molanopns  is  mentioned  as  having  been  guilty  of 
treason,  of  embezslement,  of  misconduct  in  an  em- 
bassy to  £gypt,  and  of  injustice  towards  his  own 
brothers.     (Dem.  c  Tim.  p.  740,)  [E,  E.] 

MELANO'PUS  (Mf\ii™roi),  of  Cyme,  b  poet 
of  the  mythical  period,  whom  Pausanias  places 
between  Olen  and  Aristaeua,  is  add  by  that  author 
to  have  composed  a  hymn  to  Opis  and  Hecoerge, 
in  which  he  steted  tiiat  those  goddesses  came  from 
the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  belore  Acboeia.  (Pans. 
V.  7.  %.  i.  s.  8.)  In  some  of  the  old  genealogies 
Melanopus  was  made  the  grandfalber  of  Homer. 
(Procl.  and  Pseudo-Herod.  Vit.  Horn.)      fP.  S.] 

MELA'NTHIUS  [VliUvBiai),  tieo  caUed  Me- 
L-mthcu9,a  eon  of  DoUus,  was  a  goat-berd  of  Odys- 
seus, sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was 


.C.tio'jlc 


tS" 
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wuelly  killed  bj  Odyeseaa.    (Horn.  Od.  xtil  212, 
&&,  niL  176,  ixii.  474,  &e.l  [L.  S.] 

MELA'NTHIUS    (Mt^di^iot),  an   AtheniMj 

tinction  in  hia  day,  but  of  whom  little  ia  now 
known  beyond  the  attacks  made  on  bini  by  the 
comic  poeta.  Enpolis,  Aiiatophanes,  Pheiecratea^ 
Leucon,  and  Plato,  satjrized  him  unmeFcifulij'  i  Bnd 
it  ia  romarkable  that  he  nas  attacked  in  all  the 
tin™  comediea  which  gained  the  iirat  three  platea 
in  the  dramatic  contest  of  B.Q.  419,  namely,  the 
KrfAcuM!  of  Enpolis,  the  Ei/njjTj  of  AristopWea, 
and  the  ^pdropsi  of  Leuoen  (Atben.  vilL  p.  343  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aiistopk.  Foe.  S04),  He  is  again 
attacked  by  Arietophanee  in  the  'OpviSes,  cc 
414.     In  addition  to  these  indications  of  hie  date, 

the  tragedies  of  Dingenes  Oenomana,  who  flouciahed 
about  B.  a  400  (Plat  de  And.  p.  41,  c).  The 
story  of  his  liitng  at  the  court  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  who  b^an  to  reign  B.  c.  Sefl,  is  not  very 
probable,  conudering  the  notodety  which  ha  had 
acquired  fifty  yeara  ceu'Uci,  and  yet  tbe  allnsion 
made  to  hia  position  and  eondnet  there  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  know  of  his  chaMclec 
(Plut  de  Ad«l.  el  Amia  p.  50,  e  ) 

The  most  important  passage  rcbpecting  Melan- 
thiuaiathal  in  the  Peaee  of  Ariatophanea  (796, 
&c.),  which  we  subjoin  in  the  torm  m  which 
Weloker  ^res  it : 

Toii£Zf£  ;Hn)  XopfTuc  Safv^fxevra  naXAiKiJjUUE'  tAv 

f^ofifwi)  (TfAaBp,  xopii'  di  pi)  'xp  Mjpffi^o!, 
foiii  We\dv8ios,  <iS  (S^  iriKpoTiTTjp  Jira  Tijpiirov- 

Hflittt  Tatj-  TpaytfiSvv  tAv  j(6pov  iix^v  iifK^os  re 

Tup^ai'Et  o^aipayoi,  gaTiSmrKitoi,  Spirumi, 
ypmaiSai,  fuapol,  Teajo/uiirxit^oi,  Ix^voKOnaL, 

It  baa  been  much  doubted  whether  the  fifth  Ime 
means  that  Meianthiua  and  Morsimus  were  brothers, 
or  whether  we  aliould  understand  the  word  d5sA- 
0^1  tc  refer  to  some  brother  of  Mehuithiua,  whdae 
name  is  not  mentioned.  The  two  ancient  scholiasts 
held  oppoaite  opinions  on  the  point  (comp.  Suid. 
I. v.);  while  among  modern  scholaia,  the  former 
■view  is  held  by  Uliioi,  Meineke,  Welcker,  and 
Kayser,  and  the  latter  by  Ehnaloy,  Bockh,  MUller 
and  Clinton  (tomp.  EIraa.  ad  Earrp.  Med.  96,  with 
Welcker,  die  Orisch.  Trag'6d.  p.  1039).  The 
character  raven  of  Mehuithiua  in  the  above  extract, 
his  worthkasnesB  aa  a  poet,  hie  voracioua  gluttony, 
hia  pro^igacy,  and  bis  personal  oflenai  veuesa,  is  con- 
firmed by  several  other  pasaagea  of  the  comic  poela 
and  other  wiitors  (Arisloph.  Pax,999,  Av.  162, and 
SehoLi  ArchippHE,  ap.  Alheii.  viii.  p.  343  ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  6,  c).  He  waa  celebrated  for  his  wit,  of 
which  several  specimens  are  preserved  (Flut.  de 
ATd.  Polt.  p.  20,  c,  de  And.  p.  41,  c,  de  Adid.  el 
Amde.  p.  SO,  d.,  Conjaff.  Pniec  p.  144,  b.,  i^mpoa. 
p.  631,  d.,  p.  633,  d,).  Aristophanes  has  preserved 
the  title  and  two  lines,  somewhat  parodied,  of  one 
of  bia  dramaa,  the  Mxlea,  for  it  is  absurd  to  aup- 
poae  the  Merfen  of  Euripides  ia  meant  (i*a»,  999) ; 
and  Plutarch  has  more  than  once  (De  eeiib.  Ira, 
f.  45%  i,  de  sera  Num.  Fmrfii*.  p.  551,-*.)  quoted 
a  line,  in  which  Melanthiua  raja  that  i  Svyhs 
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Atbenaena  informs  us  that  Mehinlhius  also  wrote 

elegies  (viii.  p.  343,  d.),  and  Plutarch  {Cim.  i) 

refei's  to  the  epigrammatic  ele^ea    ""  '      '* 


>f  MelanChiuf 
in  and  Polygnotns,  of  which  he  quotes  ona 
distich.    But  if  the  Melanthius  quoted  i^  Plutarch 


»ed  and  w 


(ofC 


IS  he  se 


clearly  to  mean,  he  could  not  have  bean,  as  Athe- 
naeus  supposed,  the  same  person  as  the  tragic  poet. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  310  ;  Ukiei,  HdUn. 
I^tUkmat,  vol.  ii.  p.  £72  ;  Welcker,  Die  Qriak, 
Trag.  pp.  1030—1032  ;  Kayaer,  /fist  CtU.  Trag. 
Graec.  pp.  69—65.)  [P.  S.] 

MELA'NTHIUS  or  MELANTHUS  {Wt>M- 
Bior,  M^ai^oj),  an  eminent  Greek  painter  of  the 
Sicyonian  school,  was  contemporary  with  Apellea 
(aa  332),  with  whom  ho  studied  under  Pam- 
philus,  and  whom  he  was  considered  even  to  ejtcel 
in  one  respect,  namely,  in  composition  or  g^uping 
(dieposiUo).  Quinctilian  praieea  hia  toUo,  by  which 
perhapa  he  means  the  same  thing,  {Pliu.  xcxT. 
10.  B.  36.  §§  S,  10,  adoptmg  in  the  latter  paBaage 
the  reading  of  tbe  Bamberg  MS.,  which  Brotier 
had  previously  EagEe&t^A^  ■Meita^ia  tor  AJS^tiotii ; 

He  was  one  of  the  best  colouriets  of  all  the  Greek 
painters :  Pliny  mentions  him  aa  one  of  tbe  tour 
great  painters  who  made  "immortal  works"  with 
only  four  coloura,  {H.  N.  xiiv.  7.  s.  32;  comp. 
Did.  ufAnt.  I.  p.  Colores.)  The  only  one  of  hia 
pictures  mentioned  is  the  portrait  of  Aiiatralus, 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  liding  in  a  triumphal  chadot, 
which  was  painted  by  Melanthius  and  bia  pupiJa, 
and  some  parts  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  Apellea ;  and  respecting 
the  iste  of  which  a  curioua  atory  is  quoted  from 
Polemon  by  Plutarch  {Aral.  13)  ;  from  whom  also 
we  learn  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  pictures  of 
Melanthius  were  held.  {Ibid.  12  ;  comp.  Plin. 
H.  AT.  sxxv.  7.  a.  32.)  Melanthius  wrote  a  work 
upon  his  art  {irepl  ^ajpa^idis],  from  which  a 
passage  ia  quoted  by  Diogenes  (iv.  18),  and  which 
Pliny  cites  among  the  authorities  tor  the  35th  book 
of  hia  Natm^  HUlorg.  [P.  8.] 

.  MELANTHO  (MfAai'W).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Doliua,  and  sialer  of  Melanthius  ;  she  was  a  slave 
in  tlie  honae  of  Odysaeua  ;  and  having  sided,  like 
her  brother,  with  the  suitors,  she  was  hanged  by 
Odyaaeus.  (Horn.  Od.  xviU.  321  i  Paua.  s.  25. 
§1.) 

3,  A  daughter  of  Deucalion,  became  the  mother 
of  Delphna,  by  Poseidon,  who  deceived  her  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin.  (Tzets.  sdhycWi;  Ov.  Met 
vi.  120.)  Ih.  S.] 

MELANTHU3  (M^Aai-Sos).  1.  One  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  wanted  to  carry  off  young 
Bacchua,  but  were  metamorphosed  into  dolphma. 
(Ov.  Met.  iii.  671,  &c,) 

2.  One  of  the  eons  of  Laocoon,  {Serv.  ad  Aee. 
iL  211.)  In  Lycophron  (767)  the  name  occurs  aa 
a  snmamo  of  Poseidon.  fL.  8.] 

MELANTHUS  or  MELA'NTHIUS  {M^Aw- 
So;,  Me/^dyBiot),  one  of  the  Neleidae,  and  king  ot 
Mesaenia,  whence  he  was  driven  out  by  the  Hera- 
cleidae  on  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponneaus, 
and,  fbliowing  the    instructions  of  tho  Delphic 


in 


irbetwe 


id  Boeotians,  Xanthus,  the  Boeo- 
tian king,  challenged  Thymoelea,  king  of  Athens 
and  the  last  of  the  Theseidae,  to  single  combat. 
Thymoetes  declined  the  challenge  on  the  ground  ot 
age  and  infirmity.     So  ran  tho  atory,  whith  strove 
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Bfterfi-ards  to  disgiiise  the  viojetit  change  of  ij- 
laaly  ;  and  Melniulius  mideriook  it  on  condition 
of  being  rewarded  with  the  throne  in  the  event  of 
encceas.  Jle  slow  XanthnA,  and  became  king^  to 
the  exdusian  of  the  line  of  Theseus.  According 
to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthus  was  An- 
^icopompus,  the  (a^er  of  Melanthua  ;  according  to 
Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son.  To  the  period 
nf  the  reign  of  Melanthus  Paueanjas  refers  the  ejt- 
.pnlsion  of  the  lonians  from  Aegialua  by  the 
Achaeans,  an^  their  settlement  at  Athens  ta  a 
place  of  refuge.  (Hot.  L  147,  v.  6S  ;  Pans,  ii,  IB, 
IT.  5,  Tii,  I,  2  ;  Strab.  Tiii.  p.  339,  is.  p.  393,  xiv. 
p.  633 ;  Con.  Nctrr.  39  ;  ArisWt  Pot  v.  10,  ed, 
Bekk. ;  Schol.  ad  Arai>{^.  Ad^  MS,  Pae.  SSS ; 

Toii,iB,)  '  tE.'E.] 

MELA8  (M^Aar.)  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
njmph  of  Chioa,  and  brother  of  Angelua.  (Paua. 
vii.  4.  §  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  mentioned 
under  Mblanthus  No.  1. 

3.  A  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope,  was  married 
(D  Surjicleia,  by  whom  he  bocome  the  father  of 
Hyperes.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1  i  Apollon.  Ehod.  ii. 
1  ise  ;  SohoL  ad  Find.  lyh.  iv.  3-31.) 

4.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  and  brother 
of  OeneuB.  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  117  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  § 
JO  i  oomp,  Oemeus  and  Tvqbus.) 

e.  A  son  of  AnlassuB,  at  Gonusa,  near  Sicyon. 
He  joined  the  Doriana  on  thek  maieh  against 
Corinth.  Hia  servicee  were  at  first  declined,  but 
ho  WEis  afterwards  allowed  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Dorians.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  ^unily 
of  Cypselas.  (Paus.  iL  4.  §  4,  T.  iB.  %  7,  20,  in 
Jin.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Pane.  vii.  4.  S  6,  viii.  28.  g  3 ; 
-Apollod.  i!.  7.  S  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MBLEA'GBR  (MtA^oypos),  a  son  of  Oeneus 
(whence  he  is  called  OiittSiis),  and  Althaea,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  married  to  Cleopatra, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Polydora. 
(ApoUod.  i,  B.  §  2i  Paua.  It.  3  in  fin.;  Ocpiu 
^i^OB.  167.)  Other  accounts  call  Melaager  a  son 
of  Ares,  by  Althaea  (Plut.  ParalL  Mis.  26;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  437  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  171)  ;  and  Hyginus 
calls  Farthenopaena  a  son  of  Meleager.  (Fab.  99, 
270.)  His  brothers  and  eislora  were  Fheceus  or 
Thjreus,  Agelaus,  Toieus,  Periphas,  Goige,  Enry- 
uiede,  Qeianeira,  Melanippe.  Heleager  ia  one  of 
the  most  liuaous  Aetoliau  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  hie  akill  in  throwing  t^e 
javelin,  as  one  of  the  Ai^ananla,  and  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt.  Thus  he  gained  the  yiclory  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Acastus  (Hygin.  F<^.  273  ; 
Achen.  iv.  p.l72) ;  and  the  epea;  with  which  he 
had  alajn  the  Calydonian  boar  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Sicyon.  (Pans.  ii.  7.  §  8.) 
In  (he  expedition  of  the  At^cnauls  he  was  said  in 
some  legends  to  have  slain  Aeetes  in  the  contest  for 
the  golden  fleece.  (Diod.  !v.  48.)  While  Mele- 
ager was  at  Calydon,  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the 
place,  once  neglected  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Ar- 
temis, whereupon  the  angry  goddess  sent  a  mon- 
strous boar  into  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  were 
raraged  by  the  beast,  while  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  hunt  it  At  length  Meleager,  with  a  band  of 
other  heroes,  whose  number  and  names  ai«  dil&rent 
in  the  different  accounts  (Apollod.  L  B.  g  2;  Ov. 
jVM  viii.  300,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fub.ili;  Paus.  viii. 
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iS.  i  4),  went  oat  to  hunt  the  boar,  which  was 
killed  by  MeleMer.  Artemis,  however,  created  a 
dispnle  about  Uio  animal's  head  and  skin  among 
the  Caljdonians  and  Cureles.  Late  writers  re- 
present Atalante  as  taking  part  in  this  lamona 
hunt  i  but  the  huntsmen  refused  to  go  out  with 
her,  until  Meleager,  who  kved  her,  prevailed  upon 
them.  According  to  Ovid  (Met  viii.  380),  Ata- 
lants  inflicted  the  first  wound  upon  the  animal ; 
white,  according  to  others,  Meleager  first  struck 
and  killed  it.  He  gave  hia  prize,  the  boar's  skin, 
to  Atalante,  who  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  sons  of 
Theel^us;  but  Meleager  alew  them.  (Apollod.  Ov. 
ILoc.;  Diod.  iv.  34.)  During  the  war  between 
the  Calydonians  and   Cutetes.  the   foimer  were 
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of  which  he  be- 
itayed  at  home,  lo  that  the 
victorious  Cnretes  began  to  press  Calydon  very 
hard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town 
made  him  the  mqet  briUiant  pnnnises  if  he  would 
again  join  in  the  fight,  and  also  the  entreaties  of 
his  own  friends  remained  without  effect.  At 
length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his 
wifr,  Cleopatra :  he  put  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but 
never  returned  home,  for  the  Erinnys,  who  had 
heard  the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  (Horn. 
n.  in.  527—600  J  comp.  ii.  641.)  The  post- 
Homeric  account  gives  a  different  cause  of  his 
death.  When  Mdeager  was  seven  days  old,  it  is 
said,  the  Moerae  appeared,  dechiring  that  the  bey 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wood  that  was 
burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  consumed.  When 
Althaea  heard  this,  she  extinguished  the  firebrand, 
and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager  himself  be- 
came invulnerable  i  but  after  he  had  killed  the 
brothers  of  his  mother,  she  lighted  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  Meleager  died,  whereupon  Althaea  and 
Cleopatra  hung  themselves.  (Apollod.  i,  8.  $  2, 
&c. ;  Hygin.  Fa6.  171  ;  Diod.  iv.  34 ;  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  450,  &c.,  531.)  The  sisters  of  Meleager 
wept  nnceaaingly  after  his  death,  until  Artemis 
changed  them  into  guinsa-hens  {^ie\eiiypiSn), 
who  were  transferred  to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even 
in  this  condition  they  mourned  during  a  certmn 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.  Two  of  them, 
Gorge  and  Deianeira,  through  the  mediation  of 
Dionysus,  were  not  metamoiphosed.  (Anton.  Lib. 
2  i  Ov.  Mel.  viii.  532,  &a. ;  Apolbd.  L  8.  g  3.) 
The  story  of  Meleager,  his  hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  his  contest  with  the  sons  of  Thestiua,  and 
other  scenes  of  hia  life,  were  frequently  represented 
by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  iii.  IB.  g  9,  viii.  45,  g 
4.)  He  usually  appears  as  a  robust  hunter,  with 
curly  hut,  the  Aetoliau  chlamya,  and  a  boar's  head. 
(Philoslr.  /con.  15;  comp.  Welcker,  Ziitsciri/t 
fvr  dis  alie  Kami,  p.  123,  Sx.)  [L.  &] 

MELEA'GER  (MeJ.^a7poi).  1.  Sonof  Neoptole- 
mus,aMBcedonian  officer  of  distinction  in  the  service 
of  Aieiandor  the  Great  He  is  first  menrioned  in 
the  war  i^jainst  the  Getae  (e.  c  335)  j  and  at  the 
passage  of  the  Graiiicna  in  the  following  year,  we 
find  Mm  commanding  one  of  the  divisions  (i-i^fn) 
of  the  phalani,  a  post  which  he  afterwards  held  ap- 
parently throughout  the  campaigns  in  Asia.  Ho 
was  appointed,  together  with  Coenus  and  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Seleucns,  to  command  the  newly-married 
troops  which  were  sent  home  from  Caria  lo  spend 
the  winter  in  Macedonia,  and  rejoined  Alexander  at 
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Gordiiiin  in  the  following  BumniBC  Cii.c.333).  V 
Hfterwards  find  him  present  at  the  battiee  of  Tas 
and  Arhtilli ;  associated  with  Crateliis  in  the  ii 
portant  ta^  of  dialo^ing  the  memy  who  guarded 
the  passes  into  Persia  ;  and  again  bearing  a  part  in 
tha  paSBMe  of  the  Hydaapes,  and  in  lariou  ' 
o|)erations  in  India  (Arrian,  JviA.  \.  4,  i  4, 
ii.  8,iH.  II,  18,  V.  13  !  Curt.  iii.  SI.t.  !*,■ 
Diod.  xvii.  67).  But  notwithstanding  th 
eeiiea  of  eerrices  we  do  nnt  learn  that  Aleiander 
pranioled  him  to  any  higher  or  more  confidential 
situation,  nor  do  we  find  him  employed  in  any 
Bepamte  command  of  importance.  Alreadj',  before 
tile  king's  death.  Meleager  had  given  eridence 
of  an  insolent  and  factious  diapoEition,  and  these 
quaUtiea  broke  out  in  thur  full  force  during  the  dis- 
cuseiong  which  ensued  alter  the  death  of  Alexander. 
His  conduct  on  that  occasion  is  differently  related, 
Aixording  to  Jnatin,  he  was  the  first  to  propose  in 
(he  council  of  ofiicers,  that  either  Arrludaeus  or 
Ilerncles  the  son  of  Baisine  should  at  once  be 
chosen  king,  instead  of  waitmg  for  the  chance  of 
Iloiann  bearing  a  son.  Cnrtins,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  hfm  as  breaking  out  into  liolent  in- 
vectives against  the  SJobition  of  Perdiccaa,  and 
abruptly  quitting  the  assembly,  in  order  to  excite 
'    "    "      "■-'■-5,  agajn,  states 
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jppease  the  clamours  and  discoi  ,  . 
bill  instead  of  doing  so  he  himself  joined  Uie 
TouUneei^  In  any  cF^e  it  is  certain  that  Meleager 
early  asaumed  the  lead  of  the  opposition  to  Perdic- 
vae  and  his  party  \  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  infantry,  who  had  decbred  themselves  (probably 
at  his  instigation)  in  favour  of  the  claima  of  Airhi- 
daeua  to  the  vacant  throne.  Meleager  even  went  so 
fei  as  to  order  the  eKecution  of  Peidiccas,  without 
any  express  anihority  from  his  puppet  of  a  king  ; 
but  this  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  boldness 
of  the  regent ;  :urd  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry, 
together  with  almost  all  the  generals,  sided  with 
Perdiccas,  and,  quitting  Babylon,  established  them- 
selves in  a  separate  camp  without  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Matters  thus  seemed  tending  to  an  open 
rupture,  but  a  reconciliation  was  e^cled,  principally 
by  the  intervention  of  Biunenes,  and  it  was  ^reed 
that  the  royal  authority  should  be  divided  between 
'     '"  and  the  expected  son  of  Rai " ' 
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eiated  with  Perfliccas  in  the  regency.  It  was, 
however,  evidently  impossible  that  these  two  should 
long  continue  on  really  friendly  terms,  and  Me- 
leager {jroved  no  match  for  his  wily  and  designing 
antagonist.  Perdiccas  contrived  by  his  profound 
dissimulatdon,  to  lull  his  rival  into  incied  security, 
while  he  made  himself  master  both  of  the  person 
and  the  dbposition  of  the  imbecile  Arrhidaeus,  of 
' '  '  ""         nediately  took  advantage,  and  hastened 


e  the  first  blow 
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assembled  under  pretence  of  a  general  review  and 
lustration,  when  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of 
Perdiccas,  suddenly  demanded  the  surrender  and 
punishment  of  all  the  leaders  in  the  hits  disorders. 
The  inftintry  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to 
oifer  any  resistance  \  500  of  the  .  alleged  muti- 
neers were  singled  out,  and  instantly  executed  ; 
and  though  Meleager  himself  was  not  personally 
attacked,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his 
safety  by  flight,  and  took  refu^  ut  a  temple,  where 
he  was  quickly  pursued  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Perdieoas.      (Curt.  i.  21^2y ;   Justin,  xiii. 


cavalry  in  the  army  of  Ale:caiider  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  (Arrian,  A^ab,  iii.  11  ;  Curt.  iv.  50.) 
He  is  certaiidy  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and 
is  probably  the  same  person  whom  we  afterwards 
find  men^oned  among  the  &iends  and  adherents  of 
Pithon,  who  participated  in  his  projects  of  revolt 
against  Ant jgonus,  D.C.  816.  rPTHON.]  After 
the  death  of  their  leader,  Meleager  and  Menoelas 
broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  but  were  speedily 
defeated  by  Orontobates  and  Hippostratus,  who 
had  heen  left  by  Antigonus  in  the  government  of 
Media,  and  Meleagei  was  skiin  in  the  battle. 
(Diod.  xii.  47.) 

S.  A  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  lurydice, 
daughter  of  Antipater,  succeeded  his  brother  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunua  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  after 
the  ktttor  had  Mien  in  battle  against  the  Qanta 
(b.  o.  SCO)  !  but  WHS  compelled  by  the  Macedonian 
troops  to  resign  the  crown,  after  a  reign  of  only 
two  months.  (Eusob.^™.pp.  156, 167i  Doiippus, 
o?J.  i^HKsil  pp.  267,  370.)  His  reign  is  omitted  by 
Justin.  ,      [E.  H.  R] 

MELEA'GER  (MeXiaypoi),  son  of  Eucrates, 
the  celebrated  writer  and  collector  of  epigrams, 
was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  lived 
about  n.  c.  60-  There  are  131  of  his  epigrams  In 
the  Greek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  Qreek 
style,  though  somewhat  affected,  and  distinguished 
by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory  ^uicy.  (Bruucb, 
Anal,  vol,  L  pp.  1—31! ;  Jacobs,  J-«tL  Grose,  vol. 
i.  pp.  I — 10,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  639,  698,  91^  916( 
Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  vol,  iv.  pp.  416—420.)  Be- 
sides the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
there  are  separate  editions  of  the  epigrams  of  Me- 
leager, tor  which  see  Fabridiis.  An  account  of  his 
Srt^opos,  or  collection  of  epigrams,  is  given  under 
Planudbs.  [P,  S.] 

MELES  (M^Mji),  an  Athenian,  who  was  be- 
loved by  Timagoras,  but  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
and  ordered  liim  to  leap  from  the  rock  of  the  acro- 
polis. Tiinagoras,  who  was  only  a  metoikos  at 
AtheUE,  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  Meles,  repenting 
of  his  cruel  command,  likewise  threw  himself  from 
tbe  rock  ;  and  the  Athenians  from  that  time  are 
said  to  have  worshipped  Anteros,  as  the  avenger 
ofTimagoias.     (Paus.  i.  30.  §  I.) 

Meles  is  also  the  god  of  the  river  Meles,  near 
Smyrna  ;  and  this  river-god  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been,  the  father  of  Homer.  (,Vit  Sa^ 
Graeo.  p.  37,  ed.  Westermann.)  [L.  S.] 

MELES  (M^Atis).  I.  Of  Colophon,  the  fatiier 
of  the  poet  Polymnestns  (Plut.de  Mas.  p.  11 33,  a.). 

2.  Of  Athens,  the  fiither  of  the  dithyrambic 
poet  Cineaitts,  was  himself  also  a  dithyrambic  poet, 
and  is  ranked  by  Phereorates  as  the  worst  of  all 
the  eitharoedie  poets  of  his  day  {Schol.  ad  Aiislnph. 
Av.  S5I1).  Plato  also  tells  us  tiiat  his  performances 
annoyed  the  audience  {Gorg.  p.  £09).       fP-  S.] 

MELESA'GORAS.     [AmBiESiaoBAS.] 

MELESIPPUS  (MfAriir.inroi),  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, son  of  Diacritus,  was  one  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Athens  in  ftc  432,  just  before  the 
coromencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the 
final  demand  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  all  the  Greek  statea.  By  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  refused  compli- 
ance. In  the  following  year,  when  Archidamiis 
was  on  his  march  to  invade  Attica,  be  again  sent 
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Melesippus  to  Athens,  in  tha  hope  of  effecting  a 

admit  Um  lo  a  liearing.     (That  i.  139—145,  ii. 
12.)  [E.E.] 

ME'LETE  (MeA^tij),  the  name  o!  one  of  the 
Musea.     (Fansanias,  is..  29.  g  2  ;  compare  Mu- 

EAE.)  [L.  S.] 

MELETIUS  (MfA^Tioi),  literary  and  ecclesias- 
tical. 

1.  Of  Aktioob,  KJi  eminent  Greek  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fbncth.  century.  He  was  bom  atMelilene, 
near  th«  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Euphtates,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitene,  in  Armenia  Miuoi.  His  parents 
were  peraonB  of  lank,  at  Ica&t  of  respectable  condi-' 
tion  (Oregor.  -  Nyasan.  Oi-atio  h/iML  iffi  Junere 
MeMii),  and  he  probably  inherited  from  them  an 
esfate  which  he  poaaessed  in  Armenia.  (Barij. 
Epist.  187,  editl,  tbH.,  99,  ed.  Benedict.)  H' 
genSeneas  of  disposition,  general  excellence  of  ch 
racier,  and  persuaaive  eloquence,  acquired  for  hi 
a  higli  reputation :  but  his  first  bishopric,  that  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  in  which  he  aucoeeded  Eus- 
tathius    [EusTATHiUB,  No.  7],  apparently  after 

the  hitter  had  been  deposed  in  the    "    '  "'" 

tene  (a.  d.  357),  proved  bo  Uon! 
the  contumacy  of  bis  people,  that  he  withdrew 
from  bis  charge  snd  retii'ed  to  Beroea,  now  Aleppo 
in  Syria,  of  which  city,accordingtDone  rendering  of 
a  dnubtfiJ  expression  in  Socrates,  he  became  bishop 
The  East  was  at  thia  tiiue  torn  with  the  Arian  ccntro- 
veray  ;  bat  the  character  of  Meletius  won  the  reaped 
of  both  parUes,  and  each  appears  to  have  regarded 
bim  aa  belon^R  to  them,  a  result  promoted  by 
his  dwelUng,  in  his  discourses,  on  practical  rather 
than  polemical  aubjecta.  According  to  Philostc 
gius  he  feigned  himseif  an  Arian,  and  subscribed 
tiie  Confeaaion  of  the  Western  bishops,  probably 
that  of  Ariminum  ;  and,  accorduig  to  Socrates,  he 
aubscribed  the  creed  of  the  Acaciana,  at  Seleuceia 
in  A.  n.  3£9.  These  concurrent  leEtimonies  fix  on 
him  the  charge  either  of  inatabilily  or  disrimulatioa. 
Still  hia  Teal  tendency  to  the  Hcmoousian  doctrine 
was  known  to  or  suspected  by  many  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when,  by  the  influence  of.Acacius  and  the 
Arians,  he  was  appointed  lo  the  see  of  Antioch 
{a.b.  aeO  or  SGI),  all  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
people  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  Arians  and 
Orthodoz,  went  out  to  meet  him.  Even  the  Jews 
and  Heathens  flocked  to  see  a  person  who  had  al- 
ready attained  so  great  celebrity.  For  a  time,  bat 
apparently  a  very  short  time,  he  confined  himself 
tu  practical  aubjacta,  avoiding  or  speaking  ambi- 
guously on  the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  the 
contending  parties,  but  presently  gave  more  open 
indications  of  hb  adherence  lo  the  orthodoi  party. 
It  was  probably  to  draw  out  hia  sentiments  more 
distinctly  that  he  was  desired    by  thi 
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the  churah,  to  hia  native  country,  Melitene,  while 
Euzoius  was  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his 
room  (a.  d.  361).  _  This  step  led  to  an  immediate 
and  estenaivfl  schiam  :  the  orthodoi  party  broke 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  Ariana,  and  met  in 
the  chnrch  of  tlie  Apostles,  in  what  waa  called  the 
old  town  of  Antioch.  There  had  been  a  prsviona 
secession  of  the  more  zealous  part  of  the  orthodox 
on  occaeion  of  the  deDOsi^on  of  Eualathiua  (a.  d. 
331),  but  the  two  acceding  bodies  remained  separate, 
theEnstathiana  objectingthatMeletiuahadbeenor- 
dajned  by  Arians.  On  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Julian  Meletius  returned  to  Antjoeh  (i.  n.  3«2), 
and  the  most  earnest  endeavoara  were  made  to  re- 
concile the  two  sections  of  the  orthodox  party :  but 
though  the  death  of  EasttitbiuB  seemed  to  preaont 
a  lair  opportunity  fi>r  auch  reconciliation,  ^1  the 
efibrts  Blade  were  frustrated  by  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari[LliGiFEn],  who  ordained 
Paulinus  bishop  of  the  Eustathians.  Meanwhile, 
the  Arians  appear  to  have  retained  possession  of 
most  of  the  churches,  tha  orthodox  baring  one  or 
two  assigned  for  their  use,  of  which,  however,  on 
the  acceaaion  of  the  emperor  Valens,  they  were  de- 
prived, and  MelelJUB  was  again  (a.  n.  365 .°)  ba- 
nished from  the  city.  According  to  Tiiiemonl,  who 
grounds  his  assertion  on  two  pasaagea  of  Oragory 
Nyssen  (ibid.),  Meletius  waa  twice  banished  under 
Valens,  or  tlu^e  times  in  all,  which  supposes 
a  return  from  hia  first  banishment  nnder  that 
prince.  Gregory's  assertion,  however,  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  of  the  eodesinstieal  historians  i 

Meletius's  return  and  subsequent  exile,  if  they 
really  took  place.  Tillemont  thinks  he  waa  recalled 
in  A.  □.  3G7  at  latest,  and  places  his  last  banish- 
ment in  A.D.  371.  Daring  hia  exile  his  party 
were  directed  by  PlaviaE  and  Diodorus.  [Fla- 
viANUS,  No.  1  ;  DronOKUS,  No.  3.]  He  was 
recalled  on  the  death  of  Valena  A.  D.  378,  hut  the 
edict  of  Oratian,  which  recalled  all  those  who  were 
in  exile,  allowed  the  Arians  (who  had  choaen  Do- 
rolheuB  their  bishop  in  the  room  of  Euzoius,  now 
deceased)  to  relMu  tha  churches  which  they  occu- 
pied J  however  they  were  after  a  time  ddivered 
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usj  No.  29.] 
preceded  in  the  pulpit  by  George  of  Laodiceia  i 
by  Acarius  of  Caessreia,  who  gave  explanati 
more  or  less  helercdox  ;  and  when  Meletius  in 
turn  came  to  speak,  and  avowed  bis  adherence 
the  DFtbodox  doctrine,  a  scene  of  great  eicilem 
ensued,    tha  people   applauding,  and  the  Ariana 
among  the  clergy,  especially  the  archdeacon,  -' 
temptuig  to  stop  his  month.     Determined  vat 
get  rid  of  him,  the  Arians  charged  him  with  Sa> 
bellianism,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  depose 
him  and  Imnish  him,  apparently  on  a  charge  f.''^ 
of  perjury  or  of  having  violated  the  disciplii 


party  and  the 
but  his  equitable  offera  were  rejected 
Dy  nis  more  tenaciona  rival  Paulinus.  In  A.  D. 
381  Meletius  was  at  Constantinople  at  the  second 
general  council,  and  died  in  that  city  during  its 
session.  His  body  was  conveyed  with  great  honour 

martyr  Babylas.  His  funeral  oratian,  pronounced 
by  Gregory  Nyaaen,  is  extant.  There  is  no  reason 
to  donbt  the  tiuth    f  th  miura     bestowed  on 

the  gentleneas  of  h  mp  d  g  ral  knidneas 
of  his  disposition 


diapute,  rendered 


of  hi 
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„     „  be  tha  trutii.  In  the  Western  church, 

indeed,  which  fraternised  with  the  ultra  party  of 


a,  hia  r 


lalov, 


regarded  as  an  Arian,  and  it  was  long  before  tha 
iputation  was  removed.  A  abort  piece,  ascribed 
Athanasius,  and  published  with  his  works  (vol. 
p.  30,  ed,  Benedict),  but  the  genuineness  ol 
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wKich  ie  very  dmibtfu],  chaigee  bim  with  hypocrisy. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendehip  ol  BasiL  and  oikei  lead- 
ing men  of  the  orthodox  parly.  Epiphanina  has 
spoken  favomahly  of  him,  hut  Jerome  is  lets  ia- 
■vourahle,  owing,  probably,  to  his  connection  with 
PanlinuB.  A  part  of  the  first  sermon  preached  by 
MeleliuB  at  Aatioch  has  been  preserved  by  Epi- 
phanius,  and  ia  given  in  the  Bibliolheca  Pai}'uitt  of 
Galland,  toI.  t.  A  syno3iad  epietle  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  given  by  Socrates  (ff.  E.  iii.  25),  and  So- 
iomen  (H.  E.  vi.  4),  and  reprinted  in  the  Condtia 
roL  i.  coU  74],  ed.  Hardonm,  and  in  the  BihUo 
&eai  of  Galland,  vol.  v.,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  bun.  The  Oreek  Church  honours  Ms  memory 
on  February  the  12tb,  and  the  Latin  Church  a 
last  received  him  into  the  calendar  on  the  same 

Meleiiua  waa  succeeded  in  the  aee  of  Antioch 
by  Flavian  [Fiavianus,  No.  1],  under  whom  the 
Euetathian  schism  "was  at  leng&  healed,  and  the 
mppression  of  the  Arians  nnder  Theodosiua  the 
Great  restored  for  a  while  the  unity  of  the  see 
(Socrates,  H.  B.  ii.  43,  44,  iiL  6,  S,  iv.  2,  v.  3,  fi 
9  ;  SoBomen,  H.  E.  iv.  26,  28,  T.  12,  13,  vL  7, 
vii.  3,  7.  S,  Id  ;  Theodoret.  H.  K  ii.  31,  iii.  3,  4, 
iv.  IS.  25,  V.  3,  8  !  Philostoig:  H.  E.  v.  \,h; 
Greg.  Nyeaen.  Oria.  in  Pan.  MeltUi  iabila ;  Basil. 
EpIsMae,  I  lii.  Ivii.  Iviii,  lii.  Ixiv.  ccUiiii.  cccKii. 
cccizv.  eccnlii.editt.vett^orlviL  krii.  liviii.  Ltiii  J(^ 
en.  ciiii.  CCS.  mat.  cdTJii.  cdxvi.  edit  Benedict. ; 
E(riph.  Haeret.  bcriiL  28—36  i  Hieron-  in  Oro- 
aieo  ,'  CkadHa,  vol.  L  p.  731,  741,  ed.  Hardoiun  ; 
Tiilemonl,  Mimoirea,  ToL  viii.  p.  341,  &c  ;  Cave, 
/fist  Liu.  ad  ann.  360,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  ed.  On&ird, 
174{l_43;  FabiTC  BiU.  Oraec.voL  ix.  p.  304; 
Galland.  SiMio&.  Patmm.  Proleg.  ad  VoL  V.  c. 
1 1 1  Le  Quien,  Orkait  Christian,  vol  L  coL  423, 
SoL  ii.  col.  713,  SO;.,  781.) 

2.  IxTROHOPHISTi.      [No.  6.] 

3.  Of  LvcopOLis,-  a  schismatical  bishop  of  the 
third  and  foutlb  centnries.  There  is  a  remarkable 
discrepancy  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  person. 
According  to  Athanaaius,  whose  contests  with  the 
Meleliana  render  his  testimony  less  triiatworthy, 
Meletins,  who  waa  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian and  his  successors,  yielded  to  fear  and  aacri- 
iiced  to  idols  ;  and  being  subsequently  deposed,  on 
this  and  other  charges,  in  a  synod;  over  which 
Pctrua  or  Peter,  bishop  of  AlMandria,  preuded, 
Jeterrained  to  separate  from  the  church,  and  to 
tonatitute  with  hia  Mowers  a  separate  community. 
Epiphanins,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  that  both 
Peter  and  Malctiua  being  in  confinement  for  the 
feitii,  differed  concerning  the  treatment  to  be  used 
toward  those  who,  after  renouncing  their  Christian 

stored  to  the  communion  erf  the  Church.  He  slates 
that  Peter,  who  waa  wdling  to  receive  Ihem,  was 
opposed  by  Meletius,  who  waa  next  to  Peter  in 
influence,  and  had,  in  &ct,  the  larger  number  of  fol- 

arose  on  this  aeconnt  he  represents  as  owing  rather 
to  the  farmer  than  to  the  hitter.  Although  the 
ecdeHaatical  histetians  Socratea  and  Theodoret 
have  adopted,  wholly  or  partially,  the  account  of 
A^ianaaius,  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  is  the 
niore  probable.  Had  Meletius  been  convicted,  as 
Athanasius  states,  it  is  hardly  proiiabte  that  either 
he  would  have  been  abla  to  raise  and  keep  up  so 
forniidablc  a  schism,  or  that  the  Council  of  Nice 
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(which  left  him  the  title  of  bishop,  though  it  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  to  ordiun)  would  have 
dealt  so  leniently  with  him.  The  Council  allowed 
those  whom  he  had  ordained  to  retain  the  priestly 
office,  on  condition  of  re-ordination,  and  of  their 

iielding  precedence  to  those  whose  first  ordination 
ad  been  regular.  The  schism  begun  in  prison 
was  continued  in  the  mines  of  Phaenon,  in  Arabia 
Peiraea,  to  ivhieh  Meletiua  and  others  were  ba- 
nished, and  after  their  release.  Meletiua  ordained 
an  t  his  ibl- 
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as     be         him     y  Ep  phanius,  than 
with  the  charges  of  Athanaaius. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  tbeolo^cal  senti- 
ments of  the  Meletions  were  at  first  what  is  deemed 
orthodox  ;  and,  according  to  Epiphanius,  Meletiua 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  heretical  teachings  of 
Arius,  and  to  report  them  to  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Meletius  died  very  shortly  after  the 
Council  of  Nice,  for  Alexander,  who  Mmaelf  only 
survived  the  council  about  live  months,  lived  long 
enough  te  persecute  the  followers  of  Meletius  after 
their  leader's  death,  because,  deeming  Meletius  JU- 
ireated,  they  would  not  accept  the  terms  of  recon- 
dlialion  offered  by  the  Council.  Tha  schism  con- 
*  fadership  of  John  Arcaph,  whom 


ish^ 


ippoinl 


■eei  him  [Jo.A 


No.  16]  ;  and  the  MeleUans  cn-opei-aled  with  the 
Arians  in  their  hostility  to  Athanasiua  [Atha- 
N^eiUBj  ;  an  alliance  more  conducive  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  revenge  than  to  tbe  maintenance 
of  their  orthodoxy.  (Athanas.  ApoL  contra  Ariaa, 
c.  69  ;  Epiphan.  Saeres.  IxvilL  I — S  ;  Socral.  H. 
Ki.6,9;  Soaomen,  //.  K  i.  24,  ii.  21  ;  Theo- 
doret  H.  E.i.S;  Tillemont,  Memmres,  vol.  V.  p. 
a,  Oriens  Chriilian.  vol  ii.  coL 
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6.  MoNAcaius,  the  Monk.     [See  below.] 

7.  Of  MopsuESTiA,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
ifortnnate  NeBlorine  [Nebtobids],  of  Conste 

■   ■    ■         ■  ■    .ted  Theodore 


nopU 


ip  of  Mop 


ia,  in  Cilicia  [Theo 


emus],  probably  in  or  about  a.  n.  427.  He 
supported  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch  [Joannes, 
No.  9],  in  his  opposition  to  the  hasty  and  unjust 
deposition  of  Nestorins  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  his  par^  [Cvbjllus,  St.  of  Alsxandria], 
in  the  third  general  (Bphesian)  council,  A.  ii.  431 : 
and  when  John  was  induced  to  come  W  terms  with 
Cyril  and  to  join  in  condemning  NesWrius,  Mele- 
tius persisted  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  deposed 
patriarch,  and  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
either  Cyril  or  John,  denouncing  such  communion 
na  diabolicfl] ;  and  when  the  latter  aent  a  con- 
ciljatery  letter  to  him,  he  threw  it  in  the  mes^ 
senger's  lace.  Baing  fiircihly  expelled  from  his  aee 
by  (he  einperor  Theodosiua  11^  at  the  desire  nf 
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John,  on  account  of  his  pertinacious  support  < 
Mestoriu!,  he  induced  many  persons  to  secede  froi 
the  church,  and,  forming  them  into  separate  com 
mnnities,  con^nued  to  exercise  the  priestly  oiEce 
among  them.  This  being  regarded  us  an  aggra- 
vation of  hia  offence,  he  was  banished  by  the  em- 
peror's order,  issued  at  John's  instigation,  to  Meli  tene 
in  Armenia  Minor,  and  plnced  in  the  chai^  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  that  oly,  &om  whom  he  endured 
mnch  hard  usage.  In  this  exile  Meletius  died,  re- 
taining hia  acal  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius  tilt  the 
last.  VariouB  epistlea  of  Meletius  were  published 
in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Ad  S^t/Ksiartm  Conciham 
Varioram  Patrunt  Epislolae  of  Chtia^aimB  Lnpus 
of  Ypres,  4to.  Lonyaia,  1682  ;  and  were  re-pnb- 
lished  by  Balnziua,  in  his  Notra  Omidlior.  Colleetio, 
by  Garnier,  in  hia  AantariaM  TAeodoreli,  fol.  Paris, 
1 634,  and  by  Schulze,  in  his  edition  of  Theodoret, 
6  Yola,  SvQ.,  Halae,  1769—1774.  From  these 
letters  of  Meletius,  and  From  other  letters  in  the 
same  collection,  the  foregoing  facia  of  his  history  ate 
derived.  The  letters  of  Meletius  aie  contuaed  in 
Cap.  sen  Epist,  92  (not  83,  as  Cave  has  it),  119, 
124,  141,  145, 155,  168,  163, 171, 174,  and  177, 
in  lie  work  of  Lupua.  The  memorandum  of  his 
death  is  in  Cap.  1 90.  In  the  editions  of  Qamier 
and  Scliulze  thej  are  Epist.  76,  JOl,  106, 121, 12S, 
133, 138,  141,  149,  152, 155.  The  memorandum 
of  Meletius'  death  is  inserted  after  Epist  164. 
(Cave,  Silt.  lAU.  ad  aun..  428,  vol.  i,  p.  414  ;  Le 
Quien,  OriemChrialiama,m\  ii.  col.  891  ;  Fabric 
SaHoS..  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  vol.  x.  p.  348  ; 
TiUemont,  Mfmoins,  vol.  xiv.) 

8.  Pkilosophus.     [See  below.] 

9.  ScHiPTOK  DE  AzYUis.  There  are  extant 
two  short  treatises,  Ticpl  ray  i^iiuai,  De  Aiymia, 
one  of  them  being  a  compendium  or  abridgment  ot 
the  other,  which  in  the  MSS.  are  -  ascribed  to 
Joannes  Damascenus  [Dauascbnus],  and  are  con- 
eequently  inserted  by  Le  Quien  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  that  &ther  {Opera  Zhmasceni,  fol. 
Paris,  1712.  voL  i.p.  647.^  But  Le  Quienhas  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  hie :  they  distinctly  deny 
tho  general  tradition  of  the  fathers,  that  our  Lord 
celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples  the  day 
before  the  regular  time,  which  tradition  Damascenua 
cecuunly  held.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  ; 
sn  anonymous  pcelace  to  the  Urger  .tract  slates, 
that  it  waa  written  by  "one  Meletius,  a  pious 

Scriptures,"  and  was  addressed  to  one  Syncellus, 
»ho  had  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
time  or  place  whei'e  this  Meletius  lived  nothing  is 
known.    (Fabric  6tU»«ii  Gnuc  vol.  ii.  p.  307.) 

10.  OfTiBEBiopoLiB.  [Seebelon.]      (J.C.M.) 
MELETIUS  (MfAiriw),  tbeautlxorof  aehort 

Greek  work,  entitled  IIcpl  t^s  tou  'Ai^pdirai/  Kn- 
Tflirini/fl!,  De  Natara  (or  Fabrioa.)  Homims.  He 
appeare  fiom  the  inscription  at  the  bf^nning  of  the 
work  to  have  been  a  Christian  and  a  monk,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Tjberiopolis  in  Phrygia 
Magna.  The  time  at  which  be  lived  is  unknown, 
but  he  probably  cajinot  be  placed  esjiier  thoji  Ibe 
sixth  or  seventh  century  after  Christ.  His  work 
(the  Bubject-matter  of  which  is  sufficientlj'  indi- 
cated by  the  title)  is  intereafiiig,  and  evidently 

vi^uein  a  physiological  point  of  view.  It  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Nicolaus  Pe- 
treijia,  Venet,  1552,  4W.  The  Greek-text,  though 
eikting  in  MS,  in  seyeral  European  libraries,  re- 
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mained  unpublishea  till  1836,  when  Dr.  Cramer  in- 
serted it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Anecdots 
Graeca,"  8to.  Oxon.  It  Ubadly edited, and  the  text 
contains  numerous  errors,  some  arising  from  the 
editor's  evident  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  treatise,  and  others  apparently  irom  haste  and 
carelessness.  The  beginning  of  the  work  was  pob- 
liahed  by  Fred.  Ritschel,  Viatislav.  Ito,  1837  ; 
and  there  is  an  essay  by  L.  E.  Bachmann,  entitled 
"  Quaestio  de  Meletio  Gisece  inedilo,  ojusque  La- 
tino Inlerprele  Nic.  Petreio,"  Roamch.  4lo.  1833. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  same  person 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocmtes,  some  extracts  from  which  are  inserted  by 
Diet!  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Scholia  in  Hip- 
pocratera  et  GaJennm,"  Regim.  Ptuss.  Bvo.  1834. 
It  is  indeed  doublfiil  whether  the  commentary 
is  the  work  of  Meletius  or  Stephanas  Atheniensis. 

One  of  the  letters  of  St.  Basil,  dated  A.  D,  375 
{Episl.  193,  vol.  iii,  p.  285,  ed,  Bened.)  is  ad- 
dressed  to  a  phyaidan  named  Meletius,  who  is 
called  by  the  title  Ari^ater,  but  of  whom  no  par- 
ticulars are  known.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MELETUS  (MiTujToi),  an  obscure  tragic  poet, 
but  notorious  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrat«a, 
was  an  Athenian',  of  the  Fitthean  demus  (Plat. 
Evthsph.  p.  2,  b.).  At  the  time  of  the  accusation 
of  Socrates,  he  is  spoken  of  by  Plato  (Lc)  as 
young  and  obscure  (conip.  Apoi.  p.  25,  d.,  26,  e.), 
Butthefiict  that  he  waa  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Tcufyoi,  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty  (SchoL  in 
Plot.  AfoL  p.  330,  Bekker),  For  the  Trnpym 
was  evidently  acted  during  the  life  of  Nidas  (Pint. 
Nk.  B)  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  passage  cited  by 
Plutarch  seema  to  have  been  rightly  understood 
by  him,  as  rejerring  to  the  afiair  of  Sphacteria, 
and  on  this  and  other  grounds  Meinelce  assigns  the 
play  to  the  year  E.  c.  425  {Frag.  Gom.  Graec  vol. 
ii.  pp.  9B3— 935).  Supposing  Meleliis  to  have 
been  only  twenty  at  this  tune,  he  must  have  been 
upwards  of  forty-five  when  he  accused  Socrates. 
Meineke  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  text  of  the  schohasl,  which 
would  then  imply  that  Meletus  was  stili  a  boy 
when  alluded  to  in  the  VfUfr/oi  [Fi'og.  Com. 
Grate  vol.  ii.  p.  993).  At  all  events,  if  the  Mb- 
iotns  thus  referred  to  was  really  the  same  person  as 
the  accuser  of  Socrates,  he  must  at  the  latter  period 
have  been  between  thirty  and  Ibrty  j  and  in  that 
caae  he  might  atill  have  been  caJled  rios  by  Socrates. 
In  &ct,  though  the  attack  upon  Socrates  was  his 
iirst  essay  as  a  public  politician,  and  was  indeed 
made,  as  Plato  insinuates,  in  order  to  bring  himself 
into  some  notoriety  {EtiJKyph.  pp.  2, 3,  A^l.  p.  25, 
d.),  yet  it  is  clear  irom  Plato  himself  that  Meletua 
was  already  known  sa  a  poet ;  for  he  imputes  to 
Meletus,  as  another  motive  for  the  accusation,  the 
resentment  felt  by  him  and  the  other  poets  for  the 
strictures  made  upon  them  by  Socrates  {_Afi^.  p. 
23,  e.  ;  Diog,  Luert.  iL  39).  Besides,  when  Plato 
caJla  him  dy^r,  he  perhapa  refers  rather  to  hia 
being  a  man  of  no  merit  than  to  his  being  altogether 
unknown  in  the  city.  With  respect  to  his  tra- 
gedies, we  are  informed  by  the  scholiast  on  Plato 
{(.c),  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in  the  IMm- 
catiae,  that  Meletua  brought  out  his  OiBi»i!!«a  in 
the  same  year  in  which  Aristophanea  brought  out 
his  IIsAu^ivof,  hut  we  Itnow  nothing  ot  the  dale  of 
that  play.  His  Sa£a  are  referred  to  in  the  Frags 
(1302),  E,  c  405  f  and  in  the  rupuToSin,  which 
probably  acted  a  few  years  after  the  Frash  to 
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t  was  similat  in  its  argument,  ArisWphan 
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on  earth  to  the  poets  in  Hades  (Athen. 
He  waa  also  ridiculed  by  Sannyrion  in  his  riKas 
(Athen.  I  c,} ;  and  hia  erotic  poetry  was  referred  lo 
by  Epicrates  in  his  'AnAats  (Athen.  xiii,  p.  605,  e.). 
8ui^  (s.v.)  Cftlls  him  an  oraloc  as  well  as  a  poet, 
110  doubt  on  account  of  his  aocusatii 

lebe 

IS  drawn  by  Plato 
and  ArlBtophanes  and  their  scholiasts,  is  that  of  a 
bad,  frigid,  and  licentious  poet,  and  a  wortbleaa 
and  profligate  man, — vain,  silly,  effeminate,  and 
grossly  seiiBiiaJ.  Plato  maites  Socrates  call  him 
TKWirpixa  «nl  oi  rdm/  Hiy^CHOP,  Mypinrai'  Si. 
Aristophanes,  iii  the  rqpuritSiit,  ndiculed  him  for 
bis  excessive  thinness,  and  light  weight,  and  hia 
natural  tendency  to  the  infernal  regions,  whcra,  as 
Thitlwall  remarks,  "  to  undei'stand  the  point  of  the 
BttTcasni,  wo  mnat  compare  the  balancing  scene  in 
the  PiyK/'i,  and  the  remaps  of  Aeschylus,  867, 
gri  TJ  Toliwi!  oJx'  imt^iKitliii  I"",  loirif  Bi  aav- 
liey-^Ktv"  (Hist,  of  G,tece,  Tot.  It.  p.  275,  note). 
Ariatophaneaagiun,  in  the  niXopTof,  calls  hint  the  son 
of  Lalus,  a  designation  which  not  only  contains  an 
allnHon  to  hia  OaiipDifeo,  bnt  is  alao  meant  to  insi- 
nuate a  charge  of  the  grossest  vice  (see  Mi^ineke, 
ad  iM.,  Frag.  Chia.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 196, 1137). 
Misled  by  this  passage,  Suidas  (s.v,  MfXiroi)  makes 
hun  a  son  of  Laiaa  (as  CKnton  has  corrected  the 
word  from  Adfioo)  ;  the  real  name  of  his  father 
was  Meletus,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenea  Laertius, 
on  the  anthotity  of  Phavormus,  in  whose  time  the 
deed  cf  accasatlon  agunst  Socrates  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  Metroum  at  Athens  (Diog.  Lagrt.  ii. 
40).  The  epithet  &pfi,  applied  lo  him  by  Aris- 
lophonea,  in  the  fragment  juat  referred  to,  probably 
tJlniles  to  the  foKign  origin  of  his  family. 

In  the  acensation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletna 
who  hiid  the  indictment  before  the  Archon  Basi- 
leos  ;  but  in  reohty  he  waa  the  most  Insignificant 
of  the  accusers  j  and  aecoiding  to  one  account  he 
wag  bribed  W  Anytus  and  Lycon  lo  lake  paft  in 
thea&ir."  (Liban.  Jpo?.  pp.  11,  61,  ed.  Reiaite.) 
Soon  afW  the  death  of  Socmtes,  the  Athenians 
repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was  atoned 
to  death  aa  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  43 ;  Died.  liv.  37  ;  Suid.  i.  o.  M^Aitos  ; 
it  may  here  be  obserTed  that  the  article  in  Suidas 
is  a  mass  of  conCuaion  ;  there  is  evidently  in  it  a 
mijiing  up  of  the  lives  of  two  different  persona, 
Mellssiia  of  Samos  and  Meletua.) 

There  is  room  for  some  doubt  whether  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scciatea  was  the  same  person  as  the  Me- 
letus who  was  chained  with  patticipation  in  the 
profiinadon.  of  the  mysteries,  and  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermae,  B.C.  415,  and  who  was  an  active 
partisan  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  both  as  the  execu- 
tioner of  their  sentence  of  death  upon  Leon  of  Sa- 
lamis,  and  aa  an  emissary  to  Laeedaemon  on  their 
behalf  uid  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Ihe  accusers 
of  Andocidea  in  the  case  respecting  the  mysleries, 
B.  c.  400  (Andoc  de  MgA  pp.  7,  18,  46,  Reiske  ; 
Xen.  ffell.  n.i.%S6):  hut  as  aU  tltia  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  indications  we  liave  noticed 
above  respecting  the  age  of  Meletus,  there  seems  no 

thongn  they  cannot   be  identified  with  absolute 

wrtwnty.    (Droysen,  Shda.  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p.  190.) 

Respecting  the  form  of  the  name,  Ki\irros  is 

almost  univeraaliy  adopted   by  modern   acliolars, 
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though  Welcker  defends  M4\eros.  For  the  argu; 
ments  on  both  aides,  and  respecting  Meletus  in 
general,  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  Jtxxvi. ;  Welcker, 
dit  (hiech.  Trag.  pp.,  873— li74  ;  Kayser,  Nisi, 
cm.  Trof/.  Cjusfl.  pp.  284,  285,  Plato  makes 
Soctntea  pun  upon  the  name  seveml  times  in  the 
Jtpvlm  (p.  34,  c.  d.,  36,  c.,  28,  d,).         [P.  S.) 

ME'LIA  (M(\fo),  a  nympl,  a  daughter  of 
Ocesnua,  became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Pboro- 
neua  and  Aegialeua  or  Pegeus.  (Apollod.  ii,  I,  §  1  ; 
SchoL  ad  Earip.  Oresi.  320.)  By  Seilenua  she 
became  the  motlier  of  the  centaur,  Pholus  (Apollod. 
ii,  6.  §  4),  and  by  Posaidon  of  Aniycua.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod,  ii.  4  1  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  373.)  She  was 
inied  off  by  Apollo,  and  became  by  him  the 
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Ismeniis,  8chul.  ad  Find.  PyOi.  xi.  6  j  TkoIk.  ad 
Lye.  121!),  and  of  the  seer  Tenerus.  She  was 
wol'shipped  in  tbe  Apollinian  sanctuary,  the  Isme- 
niuni,  near  Thebes.  (Paus.  in,  10.  J  5,  26,  §  1  i 
Strab.  p.  413.) 

In  the  plural  form  Mf\iai  or  M<^ltf3<s  is  the 
name  of  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the  Gigaiites 
and  Eiinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  that 
fell  from  Uranus,  and  which  wei»  received  by  Gaea. 
(Hes.  Tlisog.  J37-)  The  njmpha  that  nursed  Zeus 
are  likewise  called  Meliae.  (Callim.  Hyms.  it 
Jon.  47  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  1863,)      tl'  S.] 

MELIADES  (MtAwSfs),  the  same  as  the  Ma- 
liades,  or  nymphs  of  the  district  of  Melis,  near 
Trachis.     (Soph.  PMorf.  715.)  [L.  S.] 

MELIBOEA  (MfAiSow.)  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and,  by  Pelaegus,  the  mother  of  Lycaon. 
(Ap.lM.III.».|l.) 

2.  A  daughfer  of  Magnea,  who  called  the  town 
of  Meliboeo,  in  Magnesia,  after  her.  (Eustath. 
nrf  i/om.  p.  338.) 

3.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe.  (Apollod, 
ulS,  §6;  Paus.ii.  21,  §10.) 

4.  An  Epheslan  maiden  who  was  m  love  with  it 
youth  of  the  name  of  Aleicis.  As,  however,  lier 
parents  had  destined  her  for  another  man,  Alexis 
quitted  his  native  place  ;  and  on  tbe  day  of  her 
marriage  Meliboea  threw  herself  from  the  roof  of 
her  house.  But  she  waa  not  injured,  and  escaped 
to  a  boat  which  was  lying  near,  and  the  ropes  of 
which  became  untied  of  their  own  accord.     The 

united  happy  lovers  now  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to 
Aphrodite,  surnamed  Automate  andEpidaetla  (Serv. 
ad  Am.  L  734.) 

5.  The  mother  of  Ajat,  and  wife  of  Theseus. 
(Athen,  siii.  p,  557.) 

Meliboea  occurs  also  as  a  surname  of  Persephone. 
(LaauB,  op.  Athea.  xiv.  p.  G24.)  [L.  S.] 

MELICEHTES  {VLehmtems),  a  son  of  Athflmns 
and  Ino,  was  metimuiphosed  into  a  marina  divi- 
nity, under  the  iiiime  of  Palaemon,  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
8  6i  comp.  ATHAKis,   pALiEMof,  and    Lbu- 

-^THBA.)  [L.  S.] 

MELINAEA  (MtAimla),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  the  Argive  town  Me- 
line.    (Steph.  Byt  3.  v. ;  Lycoph.  403,)     [L,  S,] 

MEHNE  [MiXly,),  a  daughter  of  Theapius, 

came  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Laomedon. 
(Apollod.  ii.  7,  §  8,)  [L,  S.] 

MELINNO  (MrtiiT^),  a  lyric  poetess,  the 
author  of  an  ode  on  Rome  in  five  Sapphic  slnnzas, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed ,  to  Erinna  of  Lesbos. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  with  certainty,  except 
what  ihe  ode  itself  shows,  namely,  that  she  lived  m 


wag  M,ELISSENU3, 

•the  floiftiihiiig  praiad  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  The 
oda  is  printed,  with  an  admirable  essay  npon  it, 
by  Wekker,  in  CrauMr's  Me/etemala,  1817,  p.l, 

,Hnd  in  Weldter's  KleiBH  Sc&riflea,  vol.  iL  p. 
160.  [P,S.] 

MELISANDER  (mxivacdpas),  of  MilcCiiB,  is 
eaid  to  have  written  an  account  of  the  battles  of 
the  Lapitbae  and  Cantaura,  and  18  ciasBed  by 
Aelion  with  tba  poets  Omebandiis  and  Dares,  who 

ure  BtHted  to  hate  been  the  predeeeBsors  of  Homer. 
(Aelian.  V.  If.  xl.  3.) 

MELISSA  (HeAiD-ou),  that  is,  the  soother  or 
ptopitialot  (from  ^tJ,a^  or  pf-Wiro.),  occurs, 
1.  As  the  name  of  a  nymph  who  discovered  and 
taught  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  nhom  bees  weie 
believed  lo  have  received  their  name,  ^tl\laoal. 
{SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  10^.)     Bees  seem  to 

theoiaeltes  are  sometimes  called  Meliasae,  and  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
bees.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  I.  a  ;  Hesyoh.  i.  V.  'Ofo- 
Seiwlates  ;  Columell.  ix.  2  ■,  gchol.  ad  Tiecerii.  iii. 
13.}  Hence  also  nyiDphs  in  the  form  of  bees  are 
said  to  have  guided  the  colonist)  that  went  to 
Ephesus  {PhihiBlr.  /cob.  ii.  8)  ;  and  the  nymphs 
who  nnised  the  in^t  Zens  are  ciUled  Melissae,  or 
Meliae.  (Anton.  Lib.  !9  ;  Callim.  ifyBM.  ia  Jbw. 
47  J  Apollod.L  L{3.) 

3.  From  the  njniplis  the  name  Meliasae  was 

eipecJitlly  to  those  of  Demelsr  (Sc1il>1.  ad  Find.  l.e. ; 
CaUim.  Hgam.  m  Apdl  110  ;  Heayeh.  s.  o.  M^- 
Aimrai),  Persephone  (Schol.  ad  Tktocril.  iv.  Si), 
and  to  the  priestess  of  the  Delphian  Apotlo.  (Ft)id. 
Fifth,  iv.  106 ;  Schol.  ad  Evt^  Hij^.  73.)  Ac 
iJording  lo  the  scholiasts  of  Pindar  and  Euripides, 
priestesses  received  the 
purity  of  the  bee.  Com 
of  bees  in  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  hji. 

3.  Melissa  is  also  a  eumame  of  Artemis  as  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  in  which  capacity  she  aile- 
viutea  the  suffering  of  women  in  childbed.  (Por- 
phyr,  DeAtitr.  Nymi^.  p.  261.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Epidttmnus,  became  by  Posei- 
don ibe  mother  of  Dycrhachius,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Dyrrhachium  dei-ived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  ».  II.  Aii^xw-)  [I^  S] 

MELISSA  {yUhiaaa),  the  wifb  of  Peiiander, 
tyrant  of  Coriuth,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Proclea, 
tyrant  of  Epidanras,  and  Etjathaneia  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laettins  (I  94),  whs  called  Lysis 
before  her  marriage,  and  received  the  name  Me- 
lissa from  Pariander.  She  bore  two  sons,  Cjpselus 
and  Lycophron,  and  her  hasband  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  i  hut  in  a  lit  of  jealonsy,  produced 
by  the  shinderoue  tales  of  some  courtesiuis,  he 
killed  her  in  a  barbaroas  manner.  [Pbbiandkb.] 
From  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  the  shade  of 
Melissa  to  the  nmbassadoi'a  sent  by  Perisnder  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  among  the  Thespro- 
tiana,  and  the  mode  in  which  Periandec  sought  to 
appease  her,  we  mny  gnlher  that  he  sought  to  still 
his  remorse  by  the  rites  of  a  dark  and  barijaiaus 
superstition :  be  took  a  hordble  revenge  on  those 
who  bad  instigated  him  to  the  myrder  of  his  wife. 
(Herod,  in.  50,  r.  93 ;  Athen.  liii.  p.  589,  f  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  L  94  ;  Plut.  ifepfc  ibp.  Cobo.  p.  146.) 
Pausanias  (ii.  28.  §  8)  mentions  a  monument  in 
memory  of  Melissa,  near  Bpidaurus.      [C.  P.  M.] 

MBLISSE'NUS   GKEGO'RIUS.       [Mam- 
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MELISSEUS  (MtAiffffffe  or  Mft«rffos),  an 
ancient  king  of  Crete,  who,  by  Amalthea,  hecimie 
the  father  of  the  nymphs  Admstea  and  Ida,  to 
whom  Rhea  entrusted  the  infiint  Zeus  to  be 
brought  up.  (Apollod.  i.  1.  g  6 ;  Hygin.  Foel. 
Astr.  ii.  IS.)  Other  accounts  call  the  daughter 
of  this  king  MeUsaa  and  AmallheEi.  (Lactant.  i. 
22.)  IL.  S.] 

MELISSEUS  (MeA,ffirf«'i),  a  Greek  writer  of 
unCerliun  date,  wrote  a  work  entitled  AtX-puai. 
(Tuets.  ChiL  vL  90  :  SchoL  in  Heaiod.  p.  29,  ed. 
O^n.) 

MELISSUS  (Maifffrai),  of  Samos,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  ithagones,  is  said  to  have 


n  liken 


lished  a; 


imauded  the  £eet  which  first  conquered  a 
part  of  the  Athenian  armament  which  blockaded 
the  island  under  the  command  of  Pericles  ;  but  it 
J9  stated  ^tei'wards  that  he  was  conqnered  by 
Pericles,  in  01.  83.  Thncydidea  does  oot  mention 
MelisauB.  (Plut.  Perid.  26,  27;  comp.  Tiemi>t. 
2,  adv.  ColoL  i2.)  This  account  is  supported  by 
die  statement  of  Apollodoms,  that  Molissus  flou- 
rished in  01.  84  I  but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  tlie 
accomit  which  repressnts  him  as  personally  con- 
nected with  Heiadeitus,  who  lived  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  (Diog.  Lai-rt.  ii.  24.)  Thereteems 
to  be  leas  reason  for  doubting  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Parmonides,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doctruies  of  the  Eleatics, 
which  in  &ct  he  completely  adopted,  though  he 
took  up  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their 
ayatem,  as  is  proved  by  the  fragments  of  his  work, 
which  was  written  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic 
cU^ect  They  have  been  preserved  by  SintpliciuE, 
and  their  genuineness  is  attested  by  the  work  of 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus.  He  proves  that  the 
coming  into  existence  and  the  anniliilation  of  any 
thing  that  eidsts  are  both  inconceivable,  whether 
it  be  supposed  that  it  arises  from  a  non-existence 
or  from  some  exiBtence-  But  even  here  Melissus 
is  unable  to  maintain  the  pure  idea  of  existence, 
which  we  find  in  Panuenides,  for  he  denies  that 
existence,  and  still  more  absoluto  existence  (tiS 
dirAu!  i4y)  can  arise  from  non..eiistence.  Panue- 
nides could  not  have  admitted  the  dl^rance  of  de- 
grees of  existence,  which  is  here  assumed,  any 

thau  the  parts  of  existence  which  Melissus 
ee  as  possible,  or  at  least  as  not  absolutely  . 
id  to  the  idea,  since  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 

that  no  part  of  e:  ' 


taelf. 


Jlic.  in  Amtot.  P/^s.  t  2' 
JiTemph.  Gor^.  et  Mdka.  I.)  The  inference  of 
Melissus  which  now  follows,  that  things  which 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end  must  be  infinite 
and  unlimited  in  magititude,  and  accordingly  t^te 
(ibid,  and  Simplic.  f.  23,  b.  froffia.  2  and  7—10  ; 
■      Brandia,   Commental.  Ekata.),   is  manifesdy 

m,  he  assumes  inHnitnde  of  space  in  things  which 
iTe  no  beginning  or  end  in  time.     The  simplicity 

have  endeavoured  very  minutely  lo  show  that 
no  change  ceuld  take  place  either  in  quantity  oc 
quality,  and  neither  internal  nor  external  motion. 
(Fr.  4.  II,  &c  1  Aristot.  t  c.)  From  this  he  then 
aigued  bacliWBrds,  and  assumed  the  inipoBHbilily 
of  Ending  existence  m  the  actual  world.  (Simplic 
De  Ooelo,  f.  138,  and  the  corrected  text  of  the 
Schol.  m  Aiislot.  ed.  Brandis,  p.  BOB,  b.)    He  thus 
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madetheGret,  though  weak  attempt,  icbicli  was  after- 
ivards  carried  out  bj  Zeno  with  far  more  acuteneeB 
and  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the  fomidHtions  of  all 
kaawledge  denied  from  eiperience  are  in  them- 
selves  contradictory,  and  (hat  the  reality  of  the 
atlual  wodd  ie  inconceivable.  The  fragmcnla  of 
jyfplissuE  are  collected  b;Ch.  A.  Brandis,  ComnKo- 
ta&oamii  ElealicantiH,  pan  prima,  p.  1 S6,  &c.,  and 
by  MuUach,  Arislolelii  de  Mdisso,  Xenaphaae,  et 
Qorffia  ZHspuiaHtmei,  cum  Eieaticoram  philoso- 
p&oramjri^mmtia,  Ju,  BeroL  1846.   .     [L.  S,] 

MBLI8SU3  (MAiiTffoi)-  I.  ATiieban,the9on 
of  Teleuades,  of  the  &mity  of  the  Cleonymidao, 
who  conquered  in  the  chariot  raoe  at  the  Nemean 
gamee,  and  in  the  pancratium  at  the 
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latlcc  of  his  victor  es. 

2.  A  Greek  wnte  a  na  of  E  b  a,  wh 
wrote  a  work  eplang  ar  mjhlg  I 
sloriee  by  the  fects    f  na    ral  hia    cy      (F  Ig 

ii.  16.)      He  is  pr  bably   h    asm    a     h    M  1       s 
referred  to  by  Palacphate  (P      m)ajdbyS 
(_ad  Virg.  Am.  iv.  US). 

3.  A  Roman  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
those  from  whom  he  drew  materials  for  his  7th, 
9th,  lOih,  Hth.  and  35th  bcoka.  {C.  P.M.] 

MELISSUS,  AE'LIUS,  adiatinguished  Bomajj 
grammarian  mentioned  by  Aulua  GelliiiB  (iviii.  6). 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  De  hqamdi  Pro- 
prielate.  {C.  P.  M.] 

MBLISSUS,  C,  MABCE'NAS,  a  native  of 
Spoletium.  He  was  of  free  birth,  but  waa  eiposed 
in  his  infaney,  and  presented  by  the  person  who 
found  and  reared  him  to  Maecenas.  Thongh  his 
mother  declared  hia  real  origin,  he  refused  to  leave 
Maecenas.  He  was,  however,  speedily  manu- 
mitted, and  obljuned  the  favour  of  Ai^ustns,  who 
commissioned  him  to  arrange  the  litoary  in  the 
portico  of  Octavia.     At  an  advanced  period  of  life 

IS.  He  also  wrote  plays  of  a 
s  clJled  lyabeatas.  {Suet,  de 
Ilkstr.  Gi-aam.  21  ;  Ov.  ex  Foot.  iv.  16.  BO.) 
Suetonius,  in  the  passage  already  referred  to, 
calls  him  C.  Melissus,  hut  in  another  place  (rfe 
lUvstr.  Branim.  3),  he  terms  him  Loiaeus  Melissiis, 
for  which  it  has  been  conjectnred  we  ought  \o  read 
Cilnins  Melissus.  By  Pliny  («.  W.  iiviii.  6. 
s.  17)  he  is  called  Maecenas  Melissus,  [C.  P.M.] 
ME'LITB  (M*\(tji),  1.  A  njmph,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  (Horn. 
...     ._      ,.   ^  T^_  246  ;  Apollod.  L  2.  g 


jokes  and  witt 
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iintry  of  the  Pliaeacians.  (Apolloo.  Rhod. 
iv.  £38.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  EraHnua  of  Argos,  was  visited 
by  Britomartis.     [BBJTOMiHTis.]  [L,  S.J 

MELITEUS  (MeAjTEils),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  an 
Othreian  nymph.  He  was  exposed  by  his  mother 
in  a  wood,  lest  Hera  should  discover  the  at^. 
But  Zeus  took  care  that  he  was  reared  by  bees, 
and  the  hoy  grew  up.  At  length  he  was  found  by 
hia  step-hrotber  Phagous,  who  took  him  with  him, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Meljteua,  &om  his 
liaving  .been  reared  by  bees.  The  town  of  Mclitc 
in  Phthia  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  him. 
(Anton.  Lib.  13.)  [L.  S,] 

ME'LITO  QUeWTuiv),  a  Christian  writer  of  con- 
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fiiderable  eminence,  who  lived  in  the  second  century. 
Ha  was  coutcmpoi'ary  with  Hegeaippus,  Dionysins 
of  Corinth,  ApoUinaris  of  Hieispolis,  and  others 
(Euseb.ff.E.iv.21)..  Of  bis  personal  history 
very  little  is  known.  The  epithets  Aeianus  and 
Sardenais,  given  to  him  by  Jerome  {De  Fir.  lUuatr. 
c  24),  indicate  the  place  of  his  episcopal  charge, 
not,  BO  far  as  appears,  of  hia  birth.      Polycratea  of 

letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome  (apud  Euseb, 
B.£  v.  34),  calls  him  "Bunuclms,"  but  it  is  not 
oleav  whether  this  term  is  to  fie  understood  literally, 
or  is  simply  eipressive  of  his  inviolate  chastity. 
At  what  Sme  he  became  bishop  of  Sardes  is  not 
known :  he  probably  was  bishop  when  the  contro- 
versy arose  at  laodieeia  respecting  the  observance 
of  Easter,  which  occaHcned  him  to  write  bis  bwk 
on  the  subject  (Clem.  Aleiandr.  apud  Euseb.  ff,  E. 
if.  Efi),  This  controversy  arose  whan  Sen-ilina 
Pnulua  was  proconeiU  of  Asia,  and  at  the  time  ot 
the  martyrdom  of  ^aris,  who  is  thought  to  havo 
suffered  in  the  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius. 
During  the  same  persecution,  Melilo  composed  bill 
Apdogia,  which,  as  it  was  addressed  to  Aurelina 
alone,  appears  to  bare  been  vrritten  after  the  death 
"      ■      "  ■  leS.     The  Chromcia  of 
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years  and  A,  o.  1  BO,  in  which  Aurelius  himself  died 
[AuRBLina  Marcus].     The  Chroidam  Pasdiale 

sented  to  Aurelius  and  Verus,  A.  d.  165,  the  other 
to  Aurelius  alone,  A.  n.  169.  Tillemcnt  is  disposed 
to  place  the  Apology  as  lale  as  the  year  175  j 
Pearson  and  Dodwell  between  170  and  175  ;  and 
Basnage  [Ansaiea  Fdilk.  Ecdes.)  and  Lardner  as 
late  as  A.  D.  177.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
Melilo'a  death  are  not  accurately  and  cerlojnty 
known :  fcom  the  silence  of  Polycrales  (apud  Euseb. 
I.  c.)  it  may  i>e  inferred  that  be  was  not  a  Martyr ; 
the  place  of  his  death  may  be  conjectured  from 
that  of  bis  intennent,  whidi  Polycrales  states  Ui 
have  been  Sardes  ;  and  as  tor  the  date  of  it,  Polj- 
cratee,  whose  letter  lo  Victor  was  apparently  written 
about  196,  speaks  of  it  in  a  way  which  indicates 


that 
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The  works  of  Melito  are  enumerated  by  Ensebins 
(a.  K  iv.  26)  as  follows  :--l. .  Utpl  roS  mfo-X"  Sio, 
I)e  PascAa  IMiri  dito.  2.  Utpl  vo\iTilai  nal  rrpa- 
•pYirSy,  De  Secia  Viixndi  RaHose  (s.  de  Recla  Coo- 
veraaSoBe'j  el  de  FropAelis.  Some  intecprelers, 
including  Rufinua,  have  inaccm^tely.  rendered  \h.n 
passage,  as  if  it  spoke  of  two  distinct  works. 
Jerome  (De  Viria  Illiatr.  c  24)  pves  the  lille  of 
this  work  in  Latin,  De  Vila  Pnp/ielaTam,  which 
his  translator,  the  so-called  Sophronius,  re-translates 
into  Greek,  Utpl  0iov  irpoiiTfTiKod,  fiiving  reason  to 
think  that  tbe  original  teit  of  Eusebius  was  Utpl 
riis  iraKcrtias  Tan  TrpmfpiiToJK ;  hot  all  the  MSS. 
and  the  ieit  of  Nicephorus  Callisti  support  the 
common  reading.  3.  TIfpi  eKKXijirla!,  Zk  Eixieiia. 
4.  nejil  KupiamiT,  De  Die  Dominiea.  5.  Utpi  i]nJ- 
rrcui  di-eiiiDjrou,  De  Nalura  Hominis.  Rufmns 
appears  to  have  read  Iltpi  mtrrsws  di'&piujnnij  for  he 
renders  it  De  Fide  Uominis.  6.  ntpl  T<\iiirsas, 
De  Oreatione,  or  according  to  Jerome,  De  Flasiaate 
and  according  to  Rufinua,  De  Fiffiaenio.  Nicephorus 
Callisti,  who,  lilie  Rnfinns,  read  vlirities  m  tba 
title  of  No.  5,  speaks  of  Noa.  S  and  6  as  one  worit, 
n^l  tlmeas  Sx-epiiTiov  Kol  irxAmas,  De  Fide  Ho- 
maiis  et  Crealtom.-     7,  Ileji!  ixatan\s  ttoTftls  aiip- 
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e?inip(Mi',  De  Obedientia  Sensaiaa  PiiUi  praeslasda 
B.  De  (Mdieatia  Sensaam  Fidei.  Nicephorua  Cal- 
lia^  Bpeaka  of  two  works,  ritfil  ihrBKo^s  TiaT«ii[, 
and.nspJaicffliinjp/aii';  and  Jerome,  in  liia  catalogue 
of  the  workB  )rf  Melilo,  enumenileB  conaocu^fely 
Jie  Seaalmt  and  De  Fide,  which  Sophronius 
renders  Ilffi!  Suwalas  and  Ui^  tiSi'  jrioTlol'.  Ru- 
£nu9  also  gives  two  titles  aa  oE  eeparate  books,  De 
Obedient  Fidd  and  De  Semibiis,  which  two  titles 
represent  the  one  title  given  in  the  present  lest  of 
EiKebina.  8.  Ilfpl  i^uxdi  ™J  cni/iaTos  fl  tmlt,  De 
AiUma  et  Co'j«^  sea  de  Mmle:  or,  as  Ru&nua 
renders  it,  De  Amma  el  Corpare  el  Mente,  Jerome 
haa  oiilj  De  Animii  et  Otrptflv.  9.  tlspl  AoiTpou, 
De  Baplismaie  s.  De  Lavasro.  One  MS.  of  Euse- 
biua,  supported  "bj  Nicephorns  Callisti,  speaks  ef 
thisworkasaportionof  No.O.  10.  neoi  iKti^fim, 
De  VBtilate.  1 1 .  rifp!  Kidreoij  «oi  7«i4(r™!  Sjjiir- 
ToS,  De  CreaUoaa  et  Geaemtiew  dirilli.  Some 
MSS.  read  irdrrfas  instead  of  m-lotai ;  but  this 
reading  wHa  probably  introduced  after  the  rise  of 
the  Ariai:  cuntroversj  caused  the  word  UTiTeojj  to 
be  regarded  aa  helerodox:.  Ruiinus  has  De  l^de 
(as  if  he  had  read  Tlff/t  iriaTea!  instead  of  Ilepl 
KTio-eui)  and  De  Creseralioae  Ciristi  as  the  titles  of 
two  aepaiata  hooks.     Jerome  has  only  De  Geneiit- 

word  mlaetn.  ]3.  ntjjl  irpa^irttla!,  De  Frn- 
pielia.  Jerome  rendera  the  title  De  Propketia 
sua.  Ruiinns.  wlio  Has  De  PivfJielia  gus,  connecla 
this  title  by  the  conjunction  et  with  the  title  of  the 
latter  work  mentioned  under  No.  11,  De  Genera- 
Hone  ChrisH  el  de  PropheHa  y'as.  It  may  he  men- 
tioned,  in  vindication  of  Jerome^  version,  that 
Recording  to  the  testimony  of  Tettullian  (in 
a  work  now  lost,  but  which  Jerome  {I,  e.)  cites,  and 
which  was  written  after  he  Beoune  a  Monlanist), 
MeUto  was  regarded  by  many  persons  (whether 
among  tiis  Montaniata  or  the  Catholics,  ia  not 
clear)  aa  a  prophet  IS.  Hffli  fiAoJsi'ias,  De 
PhSoiaraa  a.  De  HoapilaHlale.  14.  'H  itXeh, 
Clams;  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  15. 
Iltpl  Tail  SineiiAou  «b1  Tns  irroKOM^l^i  'lairvaa, 
De  Diaboh  et  de  Apoe/dgpei  Joaxsis.  Both 
RufinuB  aud  Jerome  speak  of  two  books,  one 
De  Diabolo,  the  other  De  Apocalmsi;  they  are 
perhaps  right.  16.  Ilfpl  ifiriuniTov  ©tci;,  De 
Deo  Corjiore  inrfnto.  From  a  passage  in  Oiiaen, 
quoted  by  Theodoret  ( Quaeft.  ia  Genesis 


ine.  This  work  was  probably  ^e  oiu 
wferred  to  by  Origen  ;  and  it  ia  in  vain  that  some 
modern  critics  have  argned  Iliat  it  was  written  on 
the  incarnation  of  Cbiist.  Anastasiua  Siniuta,  in 
his  'OSii7i!,  Dan  Viae  adversve  Aeephalul,  1.  13, 
has,  indeed,  quoted  a  passage  from  Melito'a  booh, 
Tltfi  aapxiisfais  X/notoS,  De  Incanaliane  C/irisH, 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  diflerent  work  iimn  the 
present,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Eiuebiue.     17. 

ad  Aalanisum.  This  wns  the  Apologia  or  defence 
of  Chriatianity  already  mentioned.  IB.  'IMAoyal, 
Edogae,  Be.  ex  Libria  Vet.  Tettamenti,  comprised, 
.according  to  Jerome,  in  int  books.  Thia  lust 
work  is  not  mentioned  by  Ensebius  when  ennme- 
rating  the  worits  of  Melito,  but  he  afterwards 
gives  a  quotadon  from  it,  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26.) 
To  this  catalogue,  furnished  by  EuaebiuB,  no  may 
add  the  following  works  on  the  authority  of 
AiiastSHus  Sinailii,  iviio  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Hxth  centuiy.  19.  Ilfpl  aapHaiaiWi  XjJiaiiili,  Di 
I'laimalwm  Oiristi,  consiatmg  of  at  least  thrra 
books,  and  directed,  pattly  or  wholly,  agamat 
Marcion.  (See  above.  No  16  )  20  Aifyos  tls 
Td  riSts,  Omtio  ia  Passioaem  Besides  these 
genuine  writings  of  Melito,  another  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  De  Tfaasln  Beatae  Virtual, 
which  is  extant  in  Latin,  and  appears  m  most 
editions  of  the  Bi6lio0,eoa  Palmm,  but  it  la  gen». 
rally  allowed  to  he  apurious.  It  is  menUoned,  hut 
without  the  author's  name,  in  the  Decretam  of 
Pops  Geiasius  I.,  in  which  it  is  placed  among  the 

the  name  of  Melilo,  by  the  venerable  Beda  (fle- 
iradot.  ia  Acta,  cap.  B,  Opera,  voL  vi.  coL  IS,  ed. 
Col.  1612),  who  describes  it  aa  a  foigery,  and 
points  out  its  inconsistencies  with  the  Sculpture 

The  number  of  his  genuine  works  sufficiently 
shows  the  industry  of  Melito,  and  their  Bubjoeta 
indicate  the  variety  of  hia  attainments ;  and  the 
eulogiea  of  the  most  learned  fathers,  and  their  tes- 
timony of  the  high  reputation  which  MeUlo  en- 
']yed,make  ns  regret  that  of  all  these  writings 
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the  Deity,  The  express  declaration  of  Origen  as 
to  his  belief  that  Ood  had  a  bodily  form  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  rf  Gennadius  of  Masoilia 
{Lib.  D^m.  Ea^.  c.  4).  Modem  writers  seek  iti 
vain  lo  eiculpate  him  j  and  Tillemont,  though  un- 
willuig  to  conclude  positively  that  a  writer  so  emi- 
nent could  have  held  so  gross  an  «iTor,  admila 
that,  possibly,  this  imputation,  or  the  ascripdon  lo 
him  of  the  hookDe  Transitu  B,  Viri/inis,  may  have 
prevented  the  church  from  honouring  his  memory 
by  an  appointed  office,  Modem  Roman  Cathohca, 
as  Bellannin,  Batonius,  Halloix,  Tillemont,  Ceil- 
lier,  &o.,  do  not  hesitate  io  give  him  the  title  ot 
"Saint^"nnd  Tillemont  pleads  Chat  they  are  in  this 
only  following  the  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  church. 

The  book  published  in  French  (13rao.  1662), 
under  the  title  of  Apacal^pie  de  Metitoa,  was  a 
satire  against  the  monks. 

The  fragments  of  Melito's  miitings  are  aa  fol- 
lows. We  prefijc  to  the  notice  of  each  the  number 
of  the  work,  from  which  it  ia  taken,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  this  fither  already  given. 
1 .  A  fragment  of  the  work  De  Paseka,  preserved 
by  EuaebiUB  (tf.  E.  iv.  26),  showing  when  Melito 
wrote  it.  17.  Several  fra^ents  of  the  Apolopia, 
all  but  one,  preserved  by  Euaebias  (L  e.),  and  the 
remaJning  one  in  the  Clavnicott  Faechate  (p.  259, 
ed.  Paris,  207,  ed.  Venice,  and  Tol.  i.  p.  4B3,  ed. 
Bonn).  1 8.  A  very  viduahle  passage  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (I.  c.)  from  the  Eotogae,  or  rather  from 
'■--  ~-  iductocy  letter  to  the  Eclogne  addreased  to 
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brother,  or  simply  a  fellow 
containing  the  earlieat  catalogue  of  "  the  books  of 
Iho  Old  Covenant  (or  Taatament),"  given  by  3 
Chiistian  writer.  His  catalogue  agrees  with  the 
received  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  that 
it  omits  the  hooks  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther  ;  but 
Nehemiah  is  perhaps  included  under  the  title  Esra 
or  Eadras.  None  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  mentioned :  the  book  of  Wisdom  has  been 
thought  lo  he  included,  but,  according  lo  the  te»- 
timony  of  several  ancient  MSS.  of  Eusebius,  sup 
ported  by  Ruiinus  and  Nicephorua  Callisti,  the 
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tiama  is  mentionetl  as  tt  second  title  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  From  Melito's  use  of  the  lerm  ti)  tSi 
jToXaiSs  JioSrimjt  &e\fo,  '•  Veteria  Teatamenti  (a, 
Foedem)  Libri,"  I^rdnei  inlera  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  had  been  nkeadj  collecled  into  a  volume 
under  tile  title  of  7^  Netu  Testament.  19.  Aa 
extnict  from  the  work  De  Ineamcdioiie  Ckriati, 
preserved  h;  Anastaaius  SiBaita  {Hod^.  a.  Dins 
Viae,  c  1 S),  und  eiult\ngly  ^pe^d  to  by  Cave 
{Hist.  Lilt.)  as  showint  Melito's  orthodoxy  as  to 
the  two  natures  of  ChriBt.  The  quotaUon,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  a  aumniary  of  Melito's  slate- 
menta  lathei  than  an  exact  citation  of  his  words. 
That  Meiito  wrote  in  support  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  is  affirmed  by  sn  anonymous  writor  cited 
by  Eusehiaa  (ff.  E.  t.  28).  It  is  further  oV 
scrvabio  that  Mclito  extends  our  Lord's  miuistry 
to  three  years,  contrary  to  the  more  general  opinion 
of  his  ^y.  20.  A  very  brief  extract  from  the 
Oratio  in  Piasioaem,  "  God  suffered  by  the  right 
hand  of  Israel,"  is  ^eo  preserved  by  Anastasiua 
(ibid,  c  12).  Four  extracts,  perhaps  Irom  tbe 
Eclngae,  in  an  andenC  MS.  Catena  uz  Gemsin. 

These  figments  have  been  coileoled  by  the  dili- 
gence of  snccea^ve  writers.  Those  preserved  by 
Euaebius,  and  the  Chrimieoa  Paschale,  ace  given 
by  Halloii,  in  hie  Itlmlr.  Ecdea.  Orient.  SeripL 
Saec.  II.  togother  with  three  of  the  fragments 
from  the  Caliaa,  in  Qaaniu  These  fr^ments 
from  the  Gtteaa  were  enlarged  by  the  diligence  of 
Woog  (Dis3srt.II.  ds  Meliiase)  ani  Nicephorus 
(Oaiena  in  OetaleiKh.  2  vols.  foL  Lips.  1772—3). 
The  passages  fiom  Anastssius  Smaita  are  added  in 
the  BiMio&.  Patram  of  GaUaiid,  but  he  omits  those 
from  the  (kdena.  The  whole  of  the  tragmenta  of 
MeUto  are  given  in  the  Reliqaiae  Saerae  of  Bouth 
(voL  L  p.  109,  &c.  8vo.  Oxon.  1814,  &c),  m  which 
the  extracts  from  the  Ckleita  are  fuller  than  in  any 
previous  edition.  The  notes  to  this  edition  are 
very  valuable. 

Labbe,  in  his  book  J}e  Scripforib.  EcchsUi^. 
(vol,  ii.  p.  87),  mentions  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Ciavii  of  MeUto,  as  b«ug  in  hia  time  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  College  of  Clermont,  at  Paris,  Prom  a 
transcript  of  this  H&  (collated  with  another), 
which  is  among  the  papers  of  Gcaiie,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  it  appeara  to  be  much 
interpoUled,  if  indeed  any  pact  of  it  is  genuine- 
It  is  a  sort  of  vocabulary  of  the  figurative  terms  of 
Scripture,  somewhat  similar  to  the  De  Formslis 
S/«;-i(HoK8/nfefl£DeKiMeof  Euoherius  of  Lyon.  Cru- 
sius,  and  offer  bis  death  Woog,  had  intended  to 
publish  it ;  but  it  remains  stUI  in  MS.  Woog,  in 
his  IHaert.  Secmda  de  MelOoiie,  baa  given  a  sylla- 
bus of  the  Capila,  and  printed  the  first  Caput  as  a 
speciraan.  In  the  MS.  m  the  aermont  College  the 
author  is  termed  MeUtus  or  Miletus,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  fourth  extract,  giren  by  Bouth  &om 
the  Odavt^  is  from  the  original  Clavis  of  Melim. 
(Euseb.  Hieronym.  Ckron.  Pasalmle,  It.  ee. ;  Hal- 
loix,  L  0. ,-  Cave,  Hisl.  IM.  ad  ann,  1 70,  voL  i,  p. 
71,  «d.  Oxfoid,  1740—43  ;  TiUemont,  MhmdTes, 
ToL  ii.  p.  407,  &c,  p.  eeS,  &c  ;  Ceillier,  AuSeara 
Saa'la,  vol,  ii  p.  75,  Sa;.  ;  Lardner,  Oredil^ii^,  pt. 
ii.  ch.  15 ;  Clericus  (Le  Gere),  Hiat.  Eedea.  duor. 
primer.  Sieeidor.  ad  aim.  169,  c.  8—10  ;  Ittigius, 
de  HaeresitirtA.  secL  ii.  c.  xi.  ;  Woog,  Dissert  I.  de 
MdUsne;  Fabric  BSd.  Gtikc.  vol.  vii.  p.  149, 
&c )  Semler,  Hist  Ecdes.  Selecta  Capila'  Saea.  II. 
c-  5  ;  Dupin,  Nfutveile  Bibiiolh.  des  Avi.  Ecdes^ 
vol.  i.  pt.  L  ar.d  ii.  Svo.  Paris,  1693  ;  Gallahd, 
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BOiioOt.  Patrum,  Frahg.  m  Vol.  II.  c.  24  [  Boulh, 
Reiiquiae  Sa^rae^  I.  c,  Ajmot  in  MeUton.  Frag' 
menla.)  [J.  CM.} 

MELITCDES  (MeJiit<i!8)!i),  i  e.  sweet  as 
honey,  occurs  as  a  Euphemistic  surname  of  Perse- 
phone. (Theoorit.  XV.  94  ;  Porphyr.  AkIt.  AWpi. 
p.261.)  [L.  S.] 

ME'LIUS  (MtJaws),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personu^s,  th«  one  a  sen  of  Priam  (Apollod.  iiu 
12.  g  5),  and  the  other  ^  commonly  called  Melus. 
[Mblus.]  [L.  S.] 

MELLA,  ANNAEUS.    [Mela.] 

MELLOBAUDES  or  MALLOBAUDBS,  ona 
of  the  Frankish  kings  of  the  ^me  of  the  emperor 
Gratian.  He  becnmes  known  to  us  first  as  an 
officer  ander  the  emperor  Constantios  in  GauL 
(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  11,  xv.  S,)  He  was  after- 
wards distinguished  by  hia  victory  over  Ma- 
crianua,  king  of  the  Aleraanni,  the  date  of 
which  is  unknown.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  3.)  In 
the  campaign  of  Gmtlan  against  the  Alemanni, 
A.  D.  377,  he  was  Comes  domesticocum,  and  shared 
with  Nannienua  the  chief  military  command,  and 
had  a  princip^  part  in  the  victory  of  Argenlaria. 
[Gratunus,  No.  2.]  Mellobandes  is  sometimes 
identified,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  correctly  or 
not,  wilh  Merobaudcs,  an  active  oflicer  of  the  em- 
perora  Valentmian  I.  and  Oiatian.  It  was  by  his 
advice  that  on  the  deatJi  of  Valentinian  I.  hia  son 
of  the  same  Dame,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  wal 
made  colleague  in  the  empire  with  bis  brother 
Gralian  [OaATiiHUS,  No.  2},  much  to  the  disea- 
tislaetion  of  the  latter.  {Amm.  Man:,  xxx,  10.) 
Merobaudes  was  twice  consul,  a.  d,  377  and  388. 
In  the  latter  year  he  commanded  the  army  of 
Gratian  ag^nst  the  nsurper  Maximus,  and  is  com- 
monly charged  with  betraying  his  master  [Gra- 
TIAHUS,  No.3],  from  which  charge  TiUemont  (Hirf, 
dea  Emp.  vol.  v.  p.  T23)  defends  him.  At  any 
rate  he  gained  little  by  his  treason,  being  soon 
put  to  death  by  Maximus.  (Pacatna,  Panegifrie, 
ad  Tkeodos.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MELLCNA  or  MELLO'NIA,  a  Roman  divi- 

is  olherwise  unhnowa.  (Aug.  De  Ci-n.  Dsi,  iv.  34 ; 
Arnob.  odv.  Gent.  iv.  7,  8,  1 1.)  [L.  a] 

MELO'BIUS  (MttJiiBios),  was  one  of  Uie  thirty 
tyrants  estabhshed  at  Athens  in  B.  c^  404,  and  was 
among  those  who  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Lyriaa 
and  Poleniarchus  to  apprehend  them  and  sense  their 
property,  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  a  S  2  j  Lys.  c.  «iA 
p.  131.)  [KE.] 

MELO'BOSIS  or  MELO'BOTE  (M)j\^ffoff« 
or  HiiAo$i!tt|),  a  uvmph,  said  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus.'  (Horn.  ff^n.  in  Cer.  420  ; 
Hes.  Theog.  354 ;  Pans,  iv.  30.  §  3  ;  comp.  Ds- 
MBTBH.)  [L.  S.) 

MELPO'MENE  (M<\jro,Jni),  L  e.  the  singing 
(goddess),  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  became  for- 
wards the  Muse  of  Tragedy.  (Hes.  Tisoo.  77 1 
comp.  MciSAB.)  [L.  S-l 

MELPO'MENUS  (KfKiiiiifms\  or  the  singer, 
was  a  surname  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
Attic  demos  of  Achome,  (Pans.  i.  2.  %  4,  31. 
§3.)  ,    [L.S.] 

MELUS  (MiAos),  I.  A  son  of  Manto.  from 
whom  the  ssnctnary  of  Apollo  Malloels  in  Leshoa 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  (Steph. 
Byz.  I.  V.  WahXitis.) 

■  2.  A  Delian  who  fled  to  CinyTas  in  Cyprua. 
Cinyras  gave  him  his  son  Adonis  as  a  companiiui, 
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and  hia  relative  Peloia  in  macriago.     The  fruit  of 

Melus,  and  whom  he  canaad  to  he  broiglit  up  in 
the  eanctnaFj  of  Tenns.  On  the  death  r>{  Adonis, 
the  elder  Melns  hung  himself  Irom  griel,  and  his 
wife  followed  bis  example.  Aphrodite  then  meta- 
mocphoeed  Melna  into  an  apple  (^4Adi>),  ajid  his 
wile  into  a  dove  (Wa«h).  The  younger  Melos 
was  ordered  by  the  goddess  to  return  witii  a  colony 
to  DeloE,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Seloa. 
There  the  eheep  were  called  from  him  fiijAa,  be- 
cause he  first  taught  the  inbabllanle  to  shear  thi^m, 
and  make  cloth  out  of  their  wool.  (Serv.  ad  yirt/, 
Mdos.  yiii.  37.) 

3.  A  w>n  of  the  river-god  Scamandcr.  (Plolem. 
Heph.  ap.  Phot.  BUI.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

MEMBLIARUS  (WtngKlapiK),  a  eon  nf  Poe- 
dlus,  a  Phoenician,  and  a  relation  of  Cadmus. 
Cadmus  left  him  at  the  head  of  a  colony  in  the 
island  of  Thera  or  Calliala  (Herod.  ii.  147; 
Paua,  iii.  1.  5  70  [L-  S.] 

ME'MMIA,  SULPI'CIA,  one  of  the  three 
wiTes  of  Aieiander  SeveruB.  Her  &ther  was  a 
man  of  couBuIar  lanic ;  her  grandlather's  name  was 
Catulus.  (Lamprid.  Alar.  See.  c  20.)        [W.  R.] 

ME'MMIA  GBNS,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 

173.  But  from  the  epoch  of  the  Jugurthine  war, 
B.C.   III,   they  held  frequent  tribimates   of  the 

Elebi ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustus  they  must 
sve  been  a  conspicuous  branch  of  the  later  Roman 
nobility,  since  Vii^il  derives  the  Memmii  fi™n  the 
Trojan  Mneetheu9(.JeR.T.  117;  comp.  Tac^nn. 
sir.  47).  The  Memmla  Gens  hore  the  ci^omens 
OalluB,  GemeUus,  FoUio,  Quirinus,  Regulus:  all 
the  members  of  the  gena  are  ^ven  under  Mbh- 


[W.B 


tt] 


the  name  does  not  occuc  in  any  ancient  writer. 
The  obrerse  has  c  hehmi  .  c  T.  avnuNVS,  with 
I  head  which    may  be   that   of  Quirinns :    the 


at  her  feet ;  in  her  eight  hand,  three  ears  of 
in  her  left,  a  dislaS  The  dale  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Cerealia  at  Rome  (Dionys.  viL  72  ; 
Lii.  ixiL  56  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  It.  397),  and  conse- 
quently of  the  aedileship  of  Memmiua  Quirinus, 
is  anfcnown,  though  it  must  have  been  previous 
ton.  c  216.     (Liv.ic.) 


QI7IBINII3. 


2.  C.  MsHMnis  Gallus,  was  praetor  for  tl 
eewind  too  in  a.  c.  173.  Sicily  was  his  provinc 
and  he  remmned  in  it  as  propraetor  during  tl 
nert  year.  (Liv.  iliL  9,  10,  27.)  The  annexe 
Ginn  of  the  Memmia  gens,  which  bears  on  the  i^ 
Terse  L.  jhkmmi  .  oal.,  may  have  been  struck  h 
tome  rehilion  of  C.  Memmius  Gallus. 


complaints  of 
n  Achua  and  Macedonia  against 
istratea  in  those  districts.     (Liv. 
iliii.  5.) 

4.  Q.  Mauiiiua,  was  legalus  fmm  the  senate  to 
the  Jewish  nation  about  B.  c.  163 — 2,     (lUaccab. 

5.  C.  Memmius,  tribune  of  the  plehs  in  n,  c. 
Ill,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war.  His 
exposure  of  lie  venality,  incompetence,  and  traffic 
with  Jngurtha  first  opened  the  command  of  tho 
legions  to  the  incorraptiDle  Metellus  Numidicus, 
and  finally  to  the  low-bom  but  able  C.  Marina,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  ultimate  victory  and 
triumph.  (Sail  Jia,.  27.  30—34.)  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Cal- 
puniins  Bestia  [Bkstia,  No,  IJ,  and  M. 
AemiUus  ScBuma.  (Cic  de  Oral,  ill  0,  pro  Font. 
7.)  Memmius  was  slain  with  bludgeons  by  the 
mob  of  Satuminns  and  Qhiucia,  while  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  b.  c  100.  (Cic.  in  Oil.  iv.  S ; 
Appian,  B.  O.  i.  32  ;  Liv.  £^  69  ;  Floe,  ia  16.) 
Sallust(./j^.  31)  gives  a  speech  of  Meramins  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  dramatic  than  an  authentic 
version  of  the  ori^nal,  and  he  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  tribune's  eloquence  than  Cicero  (Bmt,  36) 
altogether  sanctiona.  Tn  the  "  Life  of  Terence " 
(3),  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  is  preeerved  a  fragment 
of  Memmius's  speech  "'fe'Sfe,*''^the  defence,  pro- 
bably, at  which  the  judices  rejected  the  evidence 
of  Memmiua's  enemy  M.  Aemilhis  Scaorns  (Gc. 
pro  Font.  7),  and  there  is  another  doubtful  fiag- 
ment  in  I^ecian  (viii.  i).  (Compare  Ellendt, 
Prol^  in  Cic.  Bntt.  lirL  ;  Meyer,  Fragm.  Jiojn. 
Orai.  p.  138.)  From  some  ^rensic  witticisms 
of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  [CuASBua,  No.  23],  it 
would  appear  that  Memmius  had  the  by-name 
of  "  Mordflx."  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  59.  g  240,  66. 
8  367 ;  Quint.  last.  vi.  3.  §  67.) 

6.  L.  Mbmmius,  was  an  orator  of  some  emi- 
nence during  the  war  of  Sulla  with  the  Marian 
party,  B.c87 — 81.  (Cic.  flnrf.  3G,  70,89.)  From 
Cicero  {pro  Sexf.  Rosa.  32)  it  would  appear  that 
MemmiDB  was  a  supporter  of  C.  Marine, 

7.  C.  MBHMrua,  brother,  prol>ablj,  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  (Cit  Bnd.  36),  married  a  sister  of  Cn. 
Pompey,  He  was  Pompey's  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
and  his  quaestor  in  Sp^n,  during  the  Sertorian 
war,  B.  c  76,  and  was  sl^n  in  battle  with  Serto- 

(Cic.  pro  Balb.  2  j  Pint. 


21,i:0ri. 


1.23.) 


8.  C.  MBMUitiS  L.  V.  Gbukilus,  eon  of  No. 
t,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  66,  when  he 
ipposed  the  demand  of  L.  Lucullus  for  a  triumph, 
in  his  return  Irom  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Plut. 
Laoidl.  37.)     Memmius  was  a  man  of  profligate 


chare 
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and,  when  curule  aediFi>,  in  b^  (^  1}0i  seduced  t' 
wife  of  M.  LitcuUus,  whence  Citrero,  combinij 
this  intrrguti  with  MemDiiua''9  previous  hostility 
L.  Lucullna,  csi]s  him  e.  Paris,  who  insulted  n 
only  Menelaua  (it.  LacuUus),  but  Agajnemiioo  also 
(L.  Lucullus).     (Cic  ad  Alt.  L   18.  g  3  I  comj>. 
Vsl.  Mate.  vi.  1.  S  13.)    Memmius  was  pruetor  in 
E.  C  S8.     (Cio.  ad  Qaisl.  Fr.  i.  2,  5, 16.)     Ha 
belonged  at  thitt  time  to  the  Senatoriaa   part;, 
since  be  unpeached  P.  Vatinius,  consul  in  b.  c  47 
<Cic  «  VaUa.   U);  oppsed  P.  CMiua  (i '        ' 
Jit.  a.  12)  ;  and  was  vehement  i°  bis  inve 
against  Jnlius  Caesar  (Suet.  Ckiea.  28,  49. 
Schol.    Bab.    in  Oc.  fro    Sett.   p.  297,  ^  Cic. 
Vaiiniim.  p.  317,  323,  Orelli)  ;  and  attempted  to 
bring  in  a  bill  lo  rescind  the  acta  of  hia  consulate. 
Sefore,  however,  MemmiDS  himself  competed  (or 
the  consnlsbip,  B.  c  54,  he  had  been  reconciled  to 
Caesar,  who  supported  him  with  all  his  interest. 
(Cic.  mlAiL  iv.  15,   17  ;  Suol.  Caes.  73.)     But 
Memmius  soon  ag»in  ojfended  Caes^  by  revealing 

«a.     (Cic  ad Qniid.Fr.  a.  15,  ad  AH.  iv.l6,U.-) 
Msnunius  was  impeached  for  mnbitus,   and, 
ceiling  no  aid  from  Caesar,  withdrew  from  Bo 
lo  MyUleno,  where  he  was  living  in  the  yeai 
Cicero^  proconsulaSe.     (Cic.  ad  Qaiat  Fr.  liL 
S,  ad  Fam.  siiUS,  ad  AH.  v.n,vi.  I.)     Mi 
mius  married  Fauata,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  he  divorcGd  aDer  having  by  her 
least  one  son  C.  Menunius  [No.  9].     (Ascon. 
Cit.  pro  M.  AemU.  Scaur,  p.  39,    Orelli ;    Cio. 
pro  Sa!L  19.)     He  was  eminent  both  in  literature 
and  in  eloquence,  although  in  the  latter  bis  indo- 
lence, his  ^tidious  taste,  and  exclusive  prefer 
of  Oreek  to  Boman  models  rendered  him  leas  t 
tive  in  the  forum.  (Cic.  Bral.  70.)     Lucretiua  de- 
dicated bis  poem,  De  Reram  Nalara,  to  this  Mem- 
miiis,  and  Cicero   addressed  three  leti«ra  to  him 
(ad  Fam.  nHi.  I— S). 

9.  C.MEUMriis,sonof  thapreeedingbyFaasta, 
daughter  of  Sulla  the  diclAlor,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  c  54.  Me  prosecuted  A.  Galaniue, 
consul  in  B.  c.  68,  for  malversation  in  his  province 
of  Syria  (Cic.  ad  Qmitt.  Fr. 
2,  pro  Rabir.  Pout.  3  !  VaL  Jl 
Domitius  Calvinua  lor  ambitus  at 
mitia  in  b.  o.  54  (Cic  ad  Qaisl.  Fr.  iii.  2.  g  3,  3. 
S).  Memmiua  Euldressed  the  judices  in  behalf  of 
the  defendant  at  ttie  tti^  of  M.  Aemilius  Scauius 
in  the  same  year  (Ascon.  in  Cie.  Soattrtan.  p.  29, 
Orelli).  Memmiua  was  atep-son  of  T.  Aiinius 
Milo  who  married  his  mother  after  her  divorce  by 
C.  Memmiua  (No.  7).  (Ascon.  t  o. ,-  Cic  pro 
StdL  19.)  Memmius  was  consul  suffeclns  in  B.  c. 
34,  when  ha  eihibiled  games  in  honour  of  oae  of 
the  mythic  ancestors  of  the  Julian  house,  Vanns 
Genetrii.     (Dion  Cass,  lUx.  42.) 

10.  P.  Mbumjus,  was  cited  a  witness  for  ^o 
defeudsnt  at  the  trial  of  A,  Caecina,  B.  c.  69.  (Cic 
pro  Caeo.  10.)     [CiBCiNA,  No.  I.] 

11.  P.  Memhius  BsOULUS,  was  supplementary 
conBulinA.D.3l  (FasUi  Dion  Cass.  Ivlii.  9),  and 
afterwatda  pmefecC  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  in 
which  office  he  received  ordere  from  Caligula  to 
remove  to  Rome  the  statue  of  the  Pheidian  Jupiter 
from  Olympia,  (Joseph.  Ajitiq.  six.  1  \  Pausan, 
ix.  27  ;  comp.  Dion  Cnsa.  I.  S.)  Memmius  was 
the  huaband  of  Lollia  Paulina,  and  was  compelled 
by  Caligula  to  divorce  her.  {T&cAsn.  xii.  23; 
Suet.  <M.  25 ;  Dion  Caas.  lix.  12 ;    Euaeb,  ia 


ii.  1.)    Alemmius  died 
,.47.) 


12.  C.  MEMMrus  Rbgoihs,  son,  probably,  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  A.  n.  63.  (Fasti  ; 
Tac  Am.  xv.  S3  j  Gcuter,  Issiir.  p.  8.) 

1 3-  L.  Mbukius  FoLLio,  was  supplementary 
canaul  tn  b.  c.  49.  Memmius  was  a  creature  of 
Agrippina"e,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  her  to  promote  the  marriage  of  her  aon 
Nero  wiUi  the  emperor's  daughter  Oclavia.  (Tac 
4mL  xii.  9.) 

14.  C.  Memmius,  C.  r.,  ia  only  known  &om 
coins  of  the  republican  period,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  ajinexed.  I1ie  obverse  bears  the  head  of  Ceres, 
with  c.  MEKtir,  c.  p. ;  the  reverae  a  trophy  sup- 
parted  b;  a  captive,  with  c.  memuivs  iupshatob. 
Thiscoinis  of  beauUful  workmanship.    [W.B.D.] 


MEMNON  (■Miiiyfip\  a  sou  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos,  and  brother  of  Emathion.  In  the  Odyssey 
and  Heaiod  be  Is  described  as  the  handsome  son  of 
Eos,  who  assisted  Friam  with  his  Ethiopians 
agninst  the  Greeks.  He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son 
of  Nestor,  at  Troy.  (Hes.  Thsoa.  984,  &c  ;  Hom. 
Od.  iv.  188,  li.  622 ;  Apollod.  ill.  12.  $  4.)  Some 
writers  called  his  mother  a  Cisaan  woman  (Kurirln), 
from  the  Persian  province  of  Cissia.  (Strab.  p.  72S  ; 
Herod,  v.  49,  62.)  Aa  Em  is  sometimes  identical 
with  Hemara,  Memnon^s  mother  ie  also  called 
Hemera.  [Eos.]  Homei  makes  only  paaaing 
allusions  to  Memnon,  and  be  is  essentially  a  post- 
Homeric  hero.  According  to  these  later  traditions, 
iie  was  a  prince  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  accordingly 
black  (Ov.  Amor.  i.  8.  4,  F^A  ex  Pont.  iii.  3. 
96  i  Pans.  x.  31.  S  2)  j  he  came  to  llie  assistance 
of  his  uncle  Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were 
step-brothers,  being  both  sons  of  Laomedon  by 
different  mothers.  (Tzett  ad  Zf/e.  18.)  Respect- 
ing his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  different 
legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian first  went  te  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  (Pans,  i.  43.  g  2.)  At  Susa, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Tithonus,  Memnoo 
built  the  acropolis  which  was  called  after  him  the 
Memnonium.  (Herod,  v.  S3,  vii.  ISl ;  Strab.  p. 
728;  Pans,   iv.   31.   §   6.)     According  to   s— " 


Tilbon 


ir  of  a  Pen 


ind  the  ^vonrite  of  Teulamuai  and  Memnon  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  large  host  of  Ethiopians 
and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  (Died.  ii.  23,  iv. 
75 ;  Faus.  x.  3J.  ^  2.)  A  third  tiadition  state? 
that  Tithonus  sent  his  son  to  Priam,  because  Friam 
had  made  him  a  present  of  a  golden  vine.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  L  493.)  Dictys  Crelensis  (iv.  4)  makes 
Memnon  lend  an  aruiy  of  Etbiopians  and  Indians 
from  the  heights  of  Mount  Caucasus  to  Troy.  In 
tiie  fight  against  the  6reeks  he  was  slain  by 
Achilles.  The  principal  points  connected  with  his 
exploits  at  Troy  are,  his  vioWry  over  Antiloohns, 
hia  contest  with  Achilles,  and  lastly,  his  death  and 
the  removal  of  hia  body  by  his  mother,  Widi 
the  tirst,  we  are  told  that  AntUochns,  thg 
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dearest  friend  nC  AcliilleB  aftei  the  fal!  of  PatrocIuB, 
haateiied  to  the  asaiaiance  of  iiis  father,  Neeior, 
vho  was  hard  pressed  hy  Paiia.  Memnon  atLacked 
AnlJIochiK,  and  slew  him.  (Find.  P}i&.  t].  30, 
fe.)  Aciording  to  others,  MemnoQ  was  fighting 
with  Aju  ;  and  belure  his  Ethiopians  could  came 
to  hie  aasietance,  Achilles  came  up,  and  killed 
Memnoa  (Diet.  Cret.  iv.  6) ;  the  same  account 
represent  Antilachue  as  having  heen  conquered  b; 
Hector.  (Ot.  HetM.  i.  16  j  Hypn.  J^ab.  113.) 
According  te  the  eomiDon  account,  however, 
Achilles  avenged  the  death  of  Antilochus  upon 
MemiLon,  of  whose  Sate  Achilles  had  heen  infcnued 
hy  his  mother,  Theds.  While  both  were  fighting 
Zeus  weighed  the  &,te  of  the  two  heroes,  and  the 
scale  cont^ning  that  of  Memnon  sank.  (Find.  01. 
ii.  U8,Nem.  iil  UO,  tL  83;  Quint.  Smym.  i* 
224,  &.C.  ;  Philostr.  lam.  iL  7;  Plat.  De  Am 
PoSi.  2.)     According  to  Diodocas  (iL  22)  Memnt 


It  kille 


It  M  in 


ich  the  Thesaaliana  lay  in  wsit  for 
him.  Eos  prayed  to  Zeus  to  grant  hei  sDn  immor- 
tality, and  removed  hb  body  from  the  field  of 
battle.  She  wept  for  him  every  mnming ;  and  the 
dew-drops  which  appear  in  the  morning  are  the 
tears  of  Eos.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  493;  Ov.  Mel. 
liii,  833.) 

PhiioEtiatus  (^Her.  iii.  4)  dislinguisbes  between 
H  Trojan  and  an  Ethiopian  Memnon,  and  belieiea 
that  the  fbrmeT,  who  was  very  young  and  did  not 
distinguish  himself  lilt  alter  the  death  of  Hector, 
elew  Antilochus;  and  he  adds,  that  Achilles,  aflec 
having  avenged  his  friend,  burnt  the  armour  and 
head  of  Memnon  on  the  funeral  pile  of  Antilochns. 
Some  say  (hat  the  Ethiopian  warriors  burned  Che 
body  of  Memnon,  and  carried  the  ashes  to  Tithonus 
(Diod.  t  c.)  i  or  that  those  who  had  gone  to  Troy 
under  his  general,  Fhallaf,  received  his  ashes  near 
PaphoB,  in  Cyprus,  and  gave  them  to  Meranon's 
sister,  HiiDera,  who  was  searching  after  bis  body, 
and  buried  them  in  Pallioohis  (an  unknown  place), 
whereupon  she  dis^peared.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  10.) 
Tombs  of  Memnon  were  shown  in  several  places, 
as  at  Plolemais  in  Syria,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aesepus,  near 
Palton  in  Syrin,  in  Ethiopia  and  other  places. 
(Strab.  pp.  fiS7,  738.)  His  aimour  was  said  to 
-have  been  made  for  him  hy  Hephaestus,  at  the 
Rquest  of  bis  mother ;  and  his  sword  was  shown 
in  the  temple  of  Asclepins,  at  Nicomedeia.  (Paas. 
iii.  3.  8  6,1  His  companions,  who  indulged  in 
alings  at  bis  death,  were  changed  by 
to  birds,  called  Memnonides,  and  some 
ed  of  grief.  (Sere,  ad  Aes.  i.  75fl.) 
;o  Ovid  (JWt       ~      " 


tor  his  loss.     He  accordingly  caused 

lirds,  di .      "„' 

ver  the  funeral  sacrifice  until  a  porti 
down  upon  thi     '      —  ■■    ■ 


fight 


ea  ot  the  hero, 
thus  tbtmed  a  funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  Accordmg 
to  a  story  cnrrent  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Memnon- 
ides every  year  visited  the  tomb  of  Memnon, 
cleared  the  ground  round  about,  and  moistened  it 
with  their  wings,  which  they  wetted  in  the  waters 
of  the  riTer  Aesepns.  (Puus.  x.  31.  §  2  j  comp, 
Plin.JI.!f.i^xyl.7.) 

At  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  the  Greeks 
became  acquainted  with  Egypt,  and  the  colossal 
statue  in  the  neigbbouihood  of  Thebes,  the  stone 
of  which,  when  reached  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 


'e  forth . 


MEMNON. 

Bsmbling  tliat  of  a  break- 


ing chord,  they  looked  a\ 

own  Helios,  although  they  well  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  call  the  statue  Memnon,  but 
Amenophis.  (Paus.  i.  4S.  g  3  ;  comp.  Callistrat. 
Slot.  I  9.)  This  colossal  figure,  made  of  black 
stone,  in  a  dt^ng  posture,  with  its  feet  close 
ti^ther,  and  the  hands  le 


broken 


1  the  middle. 


upper  ] 


rthad 


fidlen  down ;  but  it  was  afterwmds  restored. 
(Pans.  Ic;  Stiab.  p.  816 ;  Philostr.  ffer.  iii,  4, 
/con-  i.  7,  Vil.  ApoOon.  vi.  4  ;  Lucian,  Tan.  27  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  61 !  Jusen.  i».  6.)  Several  very 
ingenious  conjectures  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting the  ^eged  meaning  of  the  so-called  statue 
(i  Memnon  ;  and  some  have  asserted  that  it  served 
lor  astronomical  purposes,  and  others  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  mystic  worship  of  the  sun  and 
light,  thongh  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
statue  represented  nothing  else  than  the  Egyptian 
king  Amenophis.  (Creui!er,%niioIt^  p.  149,&c; 
Jablonaki,  De  Menaroae ;  and  the  various  work! 
on  I^ptian  antiquities.) 

The  fight  of  Memnon  with  Achilles  was  often 
represented  by  Greek  artists,  as  for  example,  on 
the  cheat  of  Cypselai  (Paus.  v.  19.  %  1).  on  the 
throne  of  Apollo,  at  Amyclae  (Iii.  18.  §  7),  in  a 
Iftrge  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lyclus,  which 
had  been  dedicated  there  by  the  inhabitants  of 
ApoHonia  (v.  22.  $  2),  in  the  Lesche  at  Itelphi,  by 
PolygnotUE  (x.  31.  g  3  J  comp.  MiUingon,  Moaam. 
Inedit.  1,  4,  S,  40).  [L.  S.] 

MEMNON  (y/KynMv),  historical.     1.  A  distin- 

Eished  Greek,  a  na«ve  of  Rhodss.  The  date  of 
1  birth  is  not  accurately  known,  but  Demosthenes 
{o.  Arisloia:  p.  673)  speaks  of  bun  as  a  young  man 
in  B,  c.  352.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Arlabazus, 
satfap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  he  joined  the  latter  in 
his  revolt  Itgunst  Dareins  Ochus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgenla  they  fled  to  the  court  of  Philip. 
Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon  [Mentor],  being 
high  in  &.vour  with  Dareius  on  account  ot  his  ser- 
vices in  i^t,  interceded  on  behalf  of  Artabazus 
and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned  and  again  received 
into  ESYOur.  On  the  death  ot  Mentor,  Memnon, 
who  possessed  great  military  skill  and  experience, 

overall  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (about  B.  c. 
336).  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  Memnmi, 
with  the  satraps  Spithridates  and  Arsites,  collected 
an  army,  with  which  they  encamped  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Oranicus.  Memnon,  thinking  their  forces 
insufficient  to  oppose  Aleiander,  recommended  that 
they  should  retire  and  lay  waste  the  country  behind 
them  ;  but  his  advice  was  overruled.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persian  troops,  Memnon  sent  his  wife 
and  childnn  to  Dareius  as  tokens  and  pledges  of 
his  fidelity.  As  he  had  hoped,  be  was  invested 
by  the  king  with  the  supreme  command  in  the  west 
of  Asia,  He  delended  H^icamassus  against  Alex- 
ander with  great  skill  and  bravery,  unljl  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  hold  out.  Having  set  fire  to  the 
place,  he  and  Orontobates  made  their  escape,  and 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Memnon  now  formed  the  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  war  into  Greece,  and  attacking 
Macedonia.  Dareius  had  furnished  him  with  huge 
supplies  ot  money.    He  collected  a  large  force  of 

of  this  fiirce  he  attacked  and  took  Chios,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Lesbos.     Here  he  captured  several 


MEMPHIS, 
towns  without  difEcult;,  but  wae  delayed  fc 
cuneidotable  lime  in  the  reduction  of  Mjtili 
AC  this  place  he  vrns  taken  ill  and  died,  B.  c.  i 
His  deatli  was  an  irreparable   loss  lo  the  Pen 
cause  ;  for  several  Qreelr  staCea,  and  in  partlc 
the  Sparlans,  bearing  of  his  succesB  and  intenti< 
were  prepared  to  join  him,  had  he  earned  the  war 
into  Greece.     According  to  Poljaanua  {t.  44.  g  I) 
he  was  aooie  time  or  other  engaged  in  hoatilitiea 
with  Leucon,  Idng  of  Bosporus,  who  died  B.  c  3S3. 
(Arrian.  J.  13,  20—23,  li.  1  ;  Died.  i:vi.  34,  52, 
X1U.7,  18,23,24,29,31!  Clinton,  J?. /f.  loL  ii. 
p.  284.) 

2.  Governor  of  Thrace,  who,  whUe  Alexander 
was  absent  in  the  £aet,  seized  the  opportnnity 
afforded  by  Che  disaster  of  Zopyrion,  and  revolted. 
The  outbreak,  however,  was  speediLy  suppressed  by 
Antipaler,  B.  c.  330,     (Died,  irii,  63.) 

3.  One  of  the  deroiurgi  of  the  Aohaeana,  at  the 
time  of  the  Homan  emhasay  to  the  League.  (Liv. 
xxai.  22.)  {C.  P.  M.) 

MBMNON  {Wita-uw),  a  Greek  historical  writer, 
a  native  probablyofHeracleiaPontica.  Hewroloa 
large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city,  especially  of 
the  tyrants  nnder  whose  power  Heratleia  had  at 
various  times  lallen.  Our  knowledge  of  this  work 
is  derived  from  Photius.  Of  how  many  books  it 
consisted  we  da  not  know.  Photius  kad  read 
from  the  ninth  te  the  sisleemli  inclusive,  of  which 

Thu  lirst  eight  books  he  tiad  not  read,  and  he 
speaks  of  other  books  after  the  sixteenth.  The 
KiDth  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  tyrant 
Clearchus,  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  laocrates.  The 

death  of  Brithagoras,  who  was  sent  by  the  Hera- 
cleians  as  ambassador  to  J.  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  From  this 
VoHsiuB  supposes  that  the  worii  was  written  about 
the  time  of  Augustus;  in  the  judgment  of  Orelli, 
not  iaier  ihan  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the  An- 
tonines.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  til  the  date 

to  what  time  the  entire  work  was  carried.  The 
style  of  Memnon,  according  to  Photius,  H-as  clear 
and  umple,  and  the  words  well  chosen.  The 
Eicerpta  of  Photius,  however,  contain  numerous 
eiamples  of  rare  and  poetical  ejipressions,  as  well 
as  a  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  ExcerpU  of  Photius  were  lirst 
published  separately,  together  with  the  remains  of 
Ote^aa  and  Agatharchides  by  H.  Stephanas,  Paris, 
1657.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  Conr. 
Orelli,  Leipzig,  1B16,  containing,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fiagmeots  of  other 
writers  on  Heiacleia.  There  is  a  French  Oana- 
lation  of  Pho^nsV  Eicerpta  in  the  jmauarts  de 
CAcadeiaie  dea  Itacrydioa!,  vol.  xiv.  (Phot  Cod. 
cciiiv.  [  VOBS.  De  Hilt.  Oraeda,  ii.  Wester^ 
mann,  p.  226 ;  Fabric,  im.  Grow,  vol  vii.  p.  748  ; 
Qroddeck,  Iidtia  HMiriiie  Qi-aecorum  Lilerariae, 

ii.^^4.)  [C.P.M.] 

MEMPHIS  (M^jaf't)'  1.  A  daughierof  Melius 
and  wife  of  Epaphus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Libya,  The  town  of  Memphis  hi 
Egypt  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  her, 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)    Others  call  hec  a  daughter 


slie 


hers  call  hec  a  daugr 
I,  and  add  that  by  Me 
lOther  of  Aegyptus.    (Diod.  i.  5    , 

I.  One  of  tlie  daughters  of  Danaus  (Apollod. 

■   °  -  ■  [L.  8.] 


61.) 
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MEN  (Mrfp),  or  translated  into  Latin,  Lunus, 

the  gad  presiding  over  the  months,  wha  a  Phrygian 

divinity.   (Strab.  xii.  pp.  667,  677  j  Prod,  ia  PlaL 

Tha.  iv.  251 ;  Spartian.  Otrae.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

MENAECHMUS  and  SOIDAS  (Mi™x>«« 
val  Sottas),  were  the  makers  of  the  ^Id  and  ivory 
statue  of  the  laphrian  Artemis,  which  Pausanias 
saw  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  the  citadel  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  whither  it  had  been  removed 
.  from  Calydon  by  Augustus.  The  goddess  waa 
represented  in  Uie  altitude  of  the  c&ase.  The 
artists  were  natives  of  Nanpactus,  and  were  sup' 
posed  to  have  lived  not  much  later  than  Canachua 
of  Sicyon  and  Gallon  of  Ae^na.  (Pans,  vii.  13. 
g  8.  a.  10,  11,)  If  eo,  they  must  have  flourished 
about  B.C.  600.  [Callom,  Canjchub.]  Pliny 
quotes  among  the  authorities  for  his  33d  and  34th 
books,  Menaechmus,  a  writer  on  Che  toreutic  art, 
under  which  designation  the  chryselephantine 
statues  were  incladed.  (Plin.  H.  N.  Elench. 
xKziii.  ixxiy.)  He  also  mentions  (sixiv.  B.  a,  1 9, 
§  IB)  a  group  by  Menaechmus,  of  a  calf  pressed 
down  by  the  knee,  and  with  the  neck  doubled 
back  (no  doubt  by  some  one  about  to  sacrifice  it, 
but  tills   Pliny. omits) ;    and  ho  adds  that  Me- 

pressly  say  what  this  art  was,  but  of  course  we 
must  con^der  this  MeruLechmus  as  the  same  pecson 
whom  Pliny  quotes  as  one  of  the  authorities  for 
this  book  of  his  work ;  and  then  again,  since  the 
subject  on  which  he  wrote  was  toreMKe,  it  would 
follow,  in  ^e  absence  ot  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
tliat  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  artist  mentioned 
by  Pausaoiaa, 

Harduin  (Ijidac  Aaet.)  and  Thiersch  {Epodun, 
p.  202)  are  therelbre  almost  certainly  wreiig  in 
identifying  Pliny's  Menaechmus  with  the  Me- 
naechmus or  Manaechmus  of  Sicyon,  who  wrote  a 
worlt  Jrepl  -rtxurSr  (which  means  here  a^ort, 
not  artists,  as  Harduin  and  the  rest  evidently 
thought;  see  Meineke,  /fist  CriL  Com.  Gnaa. 
p.  17),  and  idao  a  history  of  Alexander  tile  Great, 
and  a  book  on  Sicyon,  and  whom  Suidas  states  to 
have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Athen.  iL  p.  85,  a,  vi.  p. 
371  d,  liv.  p.  635  b,  p.  637  £  ;  SctioL  ad  Find. 
Neia  ii.I,i):.80!VosMUS,rfeffts(,ero«o.p.l02, 
ed.  Weatermann.)  \¥.  &] 

MENA'LCIDAS  {TUlfyaKsiias),  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian adventurer,  who,  in  some  way  not  further 
specified  by  Polybiua,  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ot  Egypt,  in  its  war  with  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  (h.  c  171—168),  to  advance  bis  own 
interests  at  the  Plolemiea'  expence.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Philomeloc  and  Physcon, 
but  was  released  by  them  in  B.  C  168,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  C  PoplUius  Laenaa,  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, who  was  sent  to  comnvmd  Antiochus  to 
withdraw  from  the  conntry,  (Polyb.  iXi.  11  j 
comp.  Liv,  xlv.  13,  13;  Just,  iisiv.  2,  3;  Val, 
Max.  vi.  4,  §3.)  In  a  c,  160  we  find  Menal- 
lydas,  as  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  eng^ng 
for  a  bribe  of  ten  talents  t«  induce  the  Achaeans 
to  aid  Oropua  agmnst  Athens.  By  the  promise  of 
half  the  sum,  he  wen  Callicrates  to  the  same  cause, 
and  they  succeeded  in  tarrying  a  decree  tor  the 
succour  required.  No  effectual  service,  however, 
was  rendered. to  the  Oropians,  but  Menalcidas  still 
exacted  the  money  he  had  agreed  fiir,  and  then 
evaded  the  giayment  of  his  portion  to  Callicrates. 
The  latter  accordingly  retaliated  on  him  with  a 
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capilit!  cliai:^  of  baving  attempted  I 


r  Sparta  from  the  leagi  , 
Monnlcidaa  only  eaciiped  the  danger  through  the 
protection  of  Diaeus,  which  he  purchased  with  a 
briho  of  three  lalents.  [Call1grai:ss,  No.  4.]  In 
B.C.  149  he  euppoTtcd  at  Rome,  against  Diaeue, 
the  cause  of  the  Lacedaemonian  eiiies.  [DiABUij 
In  B.  c.  147,  when  the  war  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  suspended  at  the 
comnuind  of  Caeciliua  Metellus,  he  perauaded  his 
conntrjmen  ta  biealc  the  truce,  and  seized  and 
plundered  laBua,  a  sabject  town  of  the  Achaeans 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
sonn  I'epenting  of  theii  r^hnese,  were  loud  in  their 
outcry  against  their  adviser ;  and  he,  driven  to 
desp^r,  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison, 
"having  shown  himself,"  saya  Paiisanias,  "as 
lender  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  that  time,  the 
most  unskilful  genera] ;  as  leader  of  the  Achaeans 
formerly,  the  most  unjust  of  men."  (Foljb.  iL  5  ; 
Pans.  vii.  11,  12,13,16.)  [E.E.J 

MBNALIPPU8  (Meyd\nnBS,  an  equivalent 
form  to  yie\ininros),  an  architect,  probably  of 
Athens,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman 
architects,  C.  and  M.  Stallius,  was  employed  by 
Ariobarzanes  II.  (Fhilopatot),  king  of  Gap^oda, 
to  netore  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  Mithiidatic  war,  in  OL  173,  3,  a  e. 
86-6.  The  exact  date  of  the  restotalion  is  un- 
hnown  ;  but  Ariobarzanes  reigned  from  B.  c.  63  to 
about  B.  c.  £1.  (Biickh,  Ooij>.  Isx.  vol.  i.  No. 
357  i  Vilmv.T.  9.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

MBNALIPPU8.     (MiLANiPPUS.] 

MSNANDER  (Ms wuitpoi),  an  Athenian  officer 
in  the  Syracusan  espedition,  was,  together  with 
Enthydemus,  assoaated  in  the  supreme  command 
with  mdas,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  B.  a.  Hi. 
The  operations  d!  Mflnander  and  his  colleagne  En- 
thydemus are  narrated  in  the  life  of  the  latter. 
[Vol.  II.  p.  133,  b.]  (Thuc  viL  16,  43,  69  ;  Died, 
liii.  13  1  Plat.  Nioias,  c  20.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  this  same  Menander  whom  we  iind  serving 
under  Akibiades  in  the  campaign  against  Fhama- 
bazus,  in  the  winter  of  b.  a  409—403  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  2.  %  16),  and  probably  the  same  who  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Tydeua  and  Cephisodotus  in  B.  c. 
405,  to  share  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
with  the  generals  who  had  been  previouslv  ap- 
pointed—Conon,  PhiJoclcfi,  and  Adeimantus.'  He 
was  therefore  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Aegos-potami ;  and  he  and  Tydens 
aie  espeually  mentioned  as  rejecting  with  contempt 
tbe  advice  of  Alcibiades  before  the  battle.  (Id.  ii. 
1.  §§  16,  26.) 

MENANDER  (MJwuiSiios).  I.  An  officer  in 
the  service  of  Alexander,  one  of  those  called  iralpin, 
but  who  held  the  command  of  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries. He  was  appointed  by  Aleitander,  during  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  made  by  that 
monanhwhenatTyre(B.c33l),to  the  govem- 
toent  of  Lydia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  at 
that  post  tiU  the  year  323,  when  he  was  comuiis' 
Bioned  to  conduct  a  rdnforcement  of  troops  to 
Alexander  at  Babylon,  where  he  arrived  juatbefnre 
the  king's  kst  illness.  (Arrian,  jiHofi.  iii.  6.  g  12, 
vii.  23.  §  2.)  In  the  diviuon  of  the  provinces, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  received  his  former 
)f  Lj-dia,  of  which  he  hastened 


ilad. 


sion,  {Aman,  op.  Phot.  p.  69,  b. ;  Dexippus, 
).  64,  a. ;  Justin.  liii.  4  ;  Curt.  x.  30.  §  2  ,■ 
xviii.  3,  erroneously  has  Mdeager  instead.) 
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He  appears  to  have  early  attathed  himself  to  die 
party  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  was  the  first  to 
give  information  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Pen. 
diccas  for  marrying  Cleopatra.  {Arrian,  ap.  Pint. 
p.  70,  b.)  In  ^e  new  distribution  of  the  provinces 
at  Triparadeieus  he  hist  his  government  of  Lydia, 
which  was  given  to  CIdtua  {Id.  p.  72,  a.)  ;  hut 
this  was  probably  only  in  order  that  ho  might  co- 
operate the  more  freely  with  Antigonua,  as  we  find 
him  commanding  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  latlor 
in  the  first  campaign  against  Eumenes  (n.  c  320). 
The  fallowing  year,  on  learning  the  escape  of 
Enmenes  from  Nora,  he  advanced  with  an  army 
into  Cappadocia  to  attack  him,  and  compelled  bint 
to  take  refuge  in  Cilicia.  (Pint.  Bma.  9  j  Diod- 
xviii.  59.)  From  thb  time  no  &nher  mention  of 
Menander  is  fbnnd  in  history. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  by  Alexander  to  com- 
mand a  fortress  in  Bactria,  whom  he  afterwards  put 
to  death  for  abandoning  his  post.  (Pint.  Akx. 
57.) 

S.  A  native  of  Laodiceia,  who  was  a  general  of 
cavHhy  in  the  service  of  Mitbridales,  and  figures 

He  was  one  of  thoae  aelected  to  command  the  army 
under  the  king's  son,  Mithridates,  which  was  op- 
posed to  Fimbria,  B.  c  85  (Memnon,  c.  34)  ;  and 
again  in  the  operations  against  Lucutlus,  near 
Cabeiio,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  aany 
of  Mithridates,  which  was  destined  to  cut  off  a 
convoy  of  provisions  guarded  by  Sotnatiua,  but 
was  defeated  by  that  general  with  heavy  loss. 
(Plut  l/MidL  if.)     He  afterwards  fell  a  prisoner 


[E.  H.  B.] 

MENANDER  {MoiBflfioi),  king  of  Bactbia, 
was,  according  to  Stntbo  (xi.  1 1 ),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  ail  the  Greek  rulers  of  that  conntry, 
and  one  of  those  who  made  the  most  extensive 
conquests  in  India.  Plutarch  tells  ua  that  his  rule 
WES  mild  and  equitable,  and  that  he  was  so  popular 
with  his  subjects,  that  the  diffiirent  cities  under  his 
aathoiity,  after  vying  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  Funeral  honours,  insisted  upon  dividing  his 
remains  among  them.  {De  Rep.  Ger.  ^.  m\.)  Both 
these  authors  term  him  king  of  Bactna ;  but  recent 
inquirers  ais  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  reign  in 
Bactria  Proper,  but  only  in  the  provinces  sooth  of 
the  Faropamisus,  or  Indian  Caucaans.  (Lassen, 
Gciei.  d.  Baeir.  Kon.  p.  235,  Ac;  Wilson's 
Ariawi,  p.  282.)  According  to  Strabo  (L  e.),  he 
extended  his  conquests  beyond  the  Hypanis  or 
Snilej,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  district  of 
Pattalene  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  These  con- 
quests appear  to  have  been  related  by  Trogus 
Porapeins  in  his  forty-Brat  book  (see  Prol.  Lib. 
xli.),  but  they  are  omitted  by  Jnstin.  The  anther 
of  the  Feriplns  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  tells  ua  (p.  2/,  ed,  Huds.)  that 
silver  coins  of  Menander  and  Apollodotus  were 
still  in  circulation  in  his  day  among  the  mei^ 
chants  of  Barygaza  (Baronch) ;  and  they  liava 
been  discovered  in  modem  times  in  considerablo 
numbers  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  even  as  far  east  as  the  Jumna. 
(Wilson,  p.  281.)  The  period  of  his  reign  is 
wholly  imcertain.  [B.  H.  B.] 

MENANDER,  A'BRIUS,  aHoman  jurist,  who 
lived  tmder  Septimius  Severus  and  Antoninus  Ca- 
racalia,  the  son  of  Seveius.   Caracalla  succeeded  his 
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member  of  the  Consilium  of  Caracalla,  as  sppesrs 
from  a  passage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4. 8. 1 1.  {  2), 
caupled  with  the  Gict  that  Ulpian  wrote  bis  LiM 
lid  Edictiim,  which  contain  the  pasaoge  just 
cited,  Dnder  the  reign  of  CaiacaUa.  Aemniiu 
Macer,  who  wrote  in  the  lime  of  Aleianiier  Sc 
verus,  eitee  Menander.  There  aie  six  eicerpU  in 
the  Digest  from  a  work  of  Menander,  eniiUed 
"MiliiariEi,  or  De  Re  Militari  ;"  and  Maeer,  who 
wrote  on  the  Buue  auhjeet,  also  cites  Menander  as 
an  authority.  [Q.  L.j 

MENANDER  {HlhiaiSpos),  of  Athens,  the 
most  distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  vma 
the  son  of  Diopeithea  and  Hegesislratc,  and  flon- 
riahedinthe  ^eoftheauccessoraof  Alexander.  He 
was  bom  in  01.  109.  3,  or  B.  o.  343-1,  which  was 
alao  the  birth-year  of  Epienrua ;  only  the  birth  of 
Menander  was  probably  in  the  fbcmar  half  of  thi 
jear,^nd  therefore  inn.  a  3*2,  while  that  of  Epi 
euruB  was  in  the  latter  half,  B.  c  341.  {Snid.  s.  <e. 
Chuton,  F.  H.  aid  ami.)  Strabo  also  (liv.  p.  526, 
epoaJEa  of  Menander  and  Epicurus  as  vant^Saui 
His  fether,  Diopeithes,  commanded  the  Atheniai 
forces  on  the  Hellespont  in  b-c.  342 — S41,  thi 
year  of  Menander's  birth,  and  waa  defended  by 
Demosthenes  in  hia  oration  irc^l  rai-  if  Xtpaay^a^ 
(Anon,  de  Cum.  p.  xiL)  On  this  fact  the  giam- 
marians  blunder  with  their  usual  felicity,  not  only 
making  Menander  a  fiiend  of  Demoathenee,  which 
as  a  boy  he  may  have  been,  but  representing  bin 
aa  mducing  Demosthenea  to  defend  hiafiltJier,  ii 
B.  c.  341,  when  he  huBself  was  juat  bom,  and  agaii 
placing  him  among  the  dicaats  on  the  trial  of  Clesi 
phon,  in  B.  c.  330,  when  he  was  in  hia  twelfth 
year.  (Moineke,  Menaod.  Eeliq.  p.  ijiiv.)  Alexia 
the  comic  poet,  was  the  unde  of  Menander,  on  the 
father's  aide  (Suid.  a  v.'AAc^is)  ;  and  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  with  one  of  the  ancient  gram- 
mariana  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xii.),  that  the  young 
Menander  derived  &om  his  uncle  hie  taste  for  the 
comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  its 
rules  of  composition.  His  chaiaelei:  muat  have 
been  greatly  influenced  and  formed  by  his  intimacy 
with  Theophtastus  and  Epicurus  (Alciph.  Episl.  ii. 
4),  of  whom  the  former  was  bis  teacher  (Diog, 
Laert.  r.  36),  and  the  latter  his  iatunate  friend. 
That  his  tastes  and  sympathies  were  altogether 
with  the  philosophy  of  Epienrua  is  proved,  among 
numerous  other  Indications,  by  his  epigram  on 
"Epienrua  and  Themistocles."  (Brunei  Aiiai. 
vol  L  p.  203,  Anih.  Pal.  viL  72,  vol.  i.  p.  327, 
Jacobs.) 
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His  personal  beauty  is  mentioned  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  on  comedy  (i  a),  though,  according  to 
Suidaa,  his  vision  was  somewhat  disturbed,  oTpa. 
Kr  Tis  t-^tis,  i(it  Sj  ■riv  rr^r.  He  is  represented 
in  works  of  aculpture  which  still  oiist,  and  of  one 
of  which  Schlegel  gives  the  following  description : 
"  In  the  Bxcellenl  porlrMt-statues  of  two  of  the 
most  bmous  comedians,  Menander  and  Posidippua 
(to  be  found  in  the  Vatican),  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Greek  New  C!omedy  seems  to  me  to  be  almost 
visibly  and  personally  expreaaed.  They  are  sealed 
in  arm-chairs,  clad  with  eilrerae  simplicity,  and 
with  a  roll  in  the  hand,  with  that  ease  and  careless 
6eIf-i|OB3esBioH  which  always  marks  the  conscious 
superiority  of  the  master  m  Chat  maturity  of  yeaca 
which  befits  the  calm  and  impartial  obaervation 
which  comedy  requires,  but  sound  and  ac  ' 


.e,and 


From  Theophcastus,  on  tho  other  hand,  he  must 
have  derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
XapiatT^pfs  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  Ibcmed 
tho   great   charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
His  mailer's  attention  to  eitemal  elegance  and 
comfort  he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural 
in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit,  and 
a  Borona  and  easy  temper,  he  carried  It  to  the  e 
treme  of  luxury  and  e^minacy.     Phaedrus  (v. 
1 1,  12)  describes  him,  when  paying  hia  court 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  thus : 

"  Unguento  dellbulus,  vestitu  adfluens, 
Veniehat  graasu  delicato  et  languido." 


free  from  all  symptoms  of  dt_j  ,   .^  „.,^.u 

in  them  that  hale  and  pithy  vigonr  of  body  which 
bears  witness  to  an  equally  vigorous  constitution  of 
mmd  and  temper  i  no  lofty  enthuaiaam,  but  no 
folly  or  extravagance;  on  the  contrary,  the  ear- 
nestness of  wisdom  dwoUa  in  those  brows,  wrinkled 
not  with  tare,  but  with  the .  exerciae  of  thought, 
while,  m  the  searchmg  eye,  and  in  the  mouth, 
ready  for  a  smile,  there  is  a  hghl  irony  which  can- 
not be  mistaken.  ■■  (DraaiatiB  Lectures,  lu.)  The 
moral  character  of  Menander  is  defended  by  Mei- 
neke,  with  tolerable  success,  against  the  asperaioiis 
of  Suidas,  Alciphron,  and  others.  (JUeKonrf.  Be- 
/iq.  pp.  xxviii.  itiix.)  Thus  much  is  cetlain,  that 
his  comedies  contain  nothing  ofiinsive,  at  least  to 
the  taste  of  his  own  and  the  following  ages,  iioiia 
of  the  pureal,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  toey  were 
frequently  acted  at  private  banquets.  (Plut  de 
Fab.  Pud.  p.  SSI,  b.,  Sympos.  viii.  p.  713,  b. ; 
Comp.  Ariat.  et  Men.  p.  853,  b.)  Whether  their 
being  eagerly  read  by  the  youth  of  both  seaea,  on 
account  of  the  love  scenes  in  them,  is  any  confinna- 
tiOQ  of  their  innocence,  may  at  least  be  doubted. 
{Ovid.  TVist.  ii.  370.) 

Of  the  actual  events  of  Menander's  life  we  know 
but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Deme- 
tnus  PhaJereus,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  (Phaedrus, 
/.  c)  This  mllmacy  was  attended,  however,  with 
danger  as  well  as  honour,  for  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  cupelled  from  Athens  by  Demetrius 
Poliorceles  (b.  c.  307),  Menander  became  a  mark 
for  the  sycophants,  and  would  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  the  intercession  of  Telesphorus,  the 
son-in-law  of  Demetrius.  (Diog.  LaSrt  v.  80.) 
The  first  Greek  king  of  i^ypt,  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  waa  alao  one  of  his  admirers  t  and  he 
3_nvited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria ;  but 
ider  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered 
r.  (Phn.  H.  N.  vii.  29.  s.  31;  Alciphr. 
Spiat.  ii.  3,  4.)  Suidas  mentions  some  letters  to 
Ptolemy  as  among  the  works  of  Menander. 

The  time  of  his  death  ia  differently  stated.  Tho 
same  inscription,  which  pves  the  date  of  his  birth, 
adds  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  in 
the  acchonship  of  PhiHppus,  in  the  32nd  year  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  Clinton  shows  that  these  state- 
ments refer  to  the  year  B.  c.  392-1  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 
sv.and3«4BSB.343,29))i  hat,  to  make  up  the 
fifly-two  years,  we  must  redcon  m  both  Bitremes, 
342  and  291.  The  data  ia  conarmed  by  Eusebiua 
(CliTon.);  by  the  anonymous  writer  on  comedy  (p. 
xii.),  who  adds  that  Menander  died  at  Athens)  by 
Apolliidorus((ip.  Aul.  Geaxvii,  4);andbyAultii 
3u  4  I 
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Gellias  (xviL  31).  Respecting  the  ma 
dea,^,  all  that  we  know  is  that  an  old 
lor  on  Ovid  applies  the  line  (lias,  593) 

"  Comicns  ut  mediufi  periit  dum  nabal  in  undis" 
to  Menandei,  and  t^lls  us  thnt  be  was  drowned 
while  Bwimming  in  the  harhoui;  of  Peimeeua  ;  and 
1  from  Alciphron  (J^jisf.  ii.  4)  that  Me- 


irhndai 
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bythe  roadleading  out  ofPeiraeeus  towards  Athena. 
(Pans.  i.  3.  g  2).  There  are  two  epigrams  upon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology:  tiie  one  an  epitaph 
hy  Diodorus  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  Asih. 
Pal.  viL  370,  Tol.  i,  p.  418,  Jacobs),  the  other 
Hnonymoua.  (Bmnck,  JroZ.  toL  iii.  p.  368,  AalL 
Pal.  ix.  1B7,  Tol.  ii.  p.  63,  Jacohs.) 

Notwithstanding  Menander^a  feme  as  a  poet,  his 
public  dramado  career,  during  his  lifetime,  was  not 


lies,  be  only  gained 


upwards  of  a  hundred  ci 
the  prize  raght  times.  (Aul.  Cell. 
Martial.  T.  10,)  His  prefiirenoe  for  elegant  ex- 
hibitions of  character  above  coarse  jesting  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his  principal 
rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover,  ta  have 
used  un&ir  means  of  gaining  popularity.  (Uell, 
Le.) 

Menander  appears  to  have  home  tiie  popular 
neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  cansciousncES  of  his 
superiority ;  and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
PhHemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  "  Fray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  hlush  when  you  gain  a 
Tictoiy  over  me  ?  "  (Gell.  £  c;  comp.  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  B94,  d.  i  Alciphr,  Episl.  ii.  3).  The  Athenians 
erected  his  statue  in  lie  theatre,  hut  this  was  an 
honour  too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent 
poets  to  he  of  much  value :  indeed,  according  to 
Pauaanias,  he  was  the  only  distinguished  comic 
poet  of  all  whose  statues  bad  a  place  there.  (Paus. 
i.31.  §  If  Dion  Chryaoat.  O.  xxii.  p.  638,  13.) 

The  neglect  of  Menander'«  contemporaries  has 
been  amply  compenaaled  by  hia  poathumoua  &me. 
His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Qmp.  Men.  et  Arist. 
p.  851,1).),  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity 
pLiced  him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  great  nuuiers  of  the  vorioua 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes 
assigned  huu  tiie  second  place  among  all  writers, 
after  Homer  alone  (Bnincfc,  Am^.  vol.  iiu  p.  369). 
To  the  aame  grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy 
saying,  ''il  WltvafBpt,  koI  fitt,  vArtpos  ^  ^nwv 
upArepQP  ^txifxiiirvro  (er,  according  to  Scaliger^s 
correction,  irirfpof  *r*ni/<iiffaTo).  Among  the 
Romans,  besides  the  &ct  that  their  comedy  was 
founded  chiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have 
the  celebrated  phrase  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  ad- 
dressee Terence  as  dimidiate  Menander.  (Donat. 
Vit.Tere>il.f.loi.)  Quintiliau's  high  eulogy  of  him 
is  well  known  (i.  1). 

The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at  once  a  proof 
of  his  reputation  and  an  ud  in  appreciating  his 
poetic  character.  Among  tiie  Greeks,  Alciphron 
and  Lucian  were,  m  various  degrees,  indebted  to 
hia  comedies.  (Meineka,  p,  ixiv.)  Among  the 
Romans,  his  chief  imitators  were  Caecilius,  Afia- 
nius,  and  Terentius-  How  much  Caedlius  was 
indebted  to  him  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
tities  of  his  plays,  of  which  there  are  very  few 
that  aie  not  taken  irom  Menander.    Respecting 
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Afranius  we  have  the  well-known  line  of  Horace 
{Epial.i\.  1.57)1  — 

"  Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro." 
Plautus  waa  aji  exception,  as  we  learn  irom  the 
next  line  of  Horace ;  — 


and  his  extant  plays  sufficiently  show  that  the 
ruder  energy  of  the  old  Doric  comedy  was  far  more 

of  Menander,  whom,  ther^re,  he  only  followed  in 
a  few  Liatancea,  one  of  tiie  most  striking  of  which 
Is  in  tiie  Ohiellaria  (i.  1.  SI  ;  comp.  Meineke, 
Mena^ad.  ftetig.  p.  308,  Frag.  Com.  Graee.  vol.  iv. 
p.  343).  With  ceepect  to  Terence,  the  oft-repeated 
statement^  that  he  w«a  ^ply  a  translator  of 
Menander,  is  an  injustice  to  the  latter.  That 
Tereiice  waa  indebted  to  hun  for  aU  his  ideas  and 

from  any  one  play  of  Terence  we  can  form  a  fiiic 
notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Menander,  is 
disproved  by  the  confosuon  of  Terence  himself 
(Proioff.  in  Andr.)  that  he  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one;  while  the  coolness  with 
which  he  defends  and  even  boasts  of  the  exploit, 
shows  how  little  we  con  tmst  him  as  our  guide  to 
the  poetic^  genius  of  Menander.  The  one  merit 
ofTerence  was  felicity  of  expres^on;  he  had  not 
the  power  of  inrenlion  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by 
the  omifisiona  necessary  in  adapting  a  Greek  play 
'     "  "  '-  id  therefore  he  drew  again 


upon 


of  his 


inal.     It  w 


„  .  of  different  plays  tl^t  his  i 
porariea  condmned  when  they  said,  "  Contaminari 
non  decere  liibulas,"  and  that  Caesar  painted  to  by 
the  phrase  O  danidiale  Menander,    In  the  epigram 


srnnmis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  amalor. 
Lenibus  atque  udnam  scriptis  adjuncta  fbret  vis ; 
"       ca  ut  aequaio  virtus  polleret  honore 

Qraeda,  neque  in  hac  despeclus  parte  jacersa. 
Unum  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  tibl  deesse,  Terentl." 

lurmaiiB,  AMi.  I^i.  vol  L 


In  medio  pepuli  sedatia  vocibus  effers.*^ 

II,  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Menander,  espe- 
cially conadering  the  sc     ' 


Meineke  well  remarks  that  the  quality  which 
Caesot  misaed  in  Terence  was  what  the  Greeks 
call  Ti  itoBiiTiKiii',  which  Menander  had  with 
admirable  art  united  with  t^  ■^ut^.  And  thus 
the  poetry  of  Menander  is  described  as  Sti  m>ASv 
iyo/xivti  iraMc  xnl  iWwv  by  Plutarch,  in  hia  Ctom- 
parisono/  Memniier  and  Ai-islophanes  (p.  853,d.), 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  testi- 
monies concemmg  our  poet.  The  style  of  his 
languj^  is  described  by  an  old  grammarian  as 
'  -'  -  \eKviifn)  kbI  itroKotrucii,  which  may  be  con- 
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trartiKl  witli  anotler  writer'e  description  of  the 
diction  of  Phiiemnn,  as  ffunj/)TijMfi"ji'  koI  oTw 
^ffifiii\nr>i^«ji'    ToIi    ffiwWff/coi[,     (Meineke,   pp. 

To  criticise  tlie  poetry  of  Menander  is  to  describa 
the  whole  epiiit  aad  genius  of  the  New  Comedy,  of 
which  his  playa  may  bo  safely  taken  as  the  normal 
lepreaenlativn.  liijs  biu  been  done  with  s  most 
uiasterlj'  hand  by  Schlegrf,  in  his  seventh  lectore, 
from  which  the  following  passage  ia  gaoted :  — 
"The  New  Comedy,  in  acertainpointof  view,  may 
indeed  be  described  aa  the  Old  Comedy  tamed 
down :  hut,  in  speaking  of  works  of  genin^  tame- 
nesB  does  not  usually  pass  for  praise.  The  loss 
incurred  in  the  interdict  laid  upon  the  old,  unte- 
Btiieted  freedom  of  mirtli,  the  nswec  comedians 
sought  to  compensate  by  throwing  in  a  touch  of 
earneatneaa  borrowed  from  tragedy,  as  welt  in  the 
form  of  representation,  and  (lie  connection  of  the 
wbole.aain  the  impresiiona,  which  they  Mmed  at  pro- 
ducing. We  have  seen  how  tragic  poetry,  in  its  last 
epoch,  lowered  its  (one  from  its  id^  elevation,  and 
came  nearei:  Ui  common  reality,  both  in  the  characters 
and  in  the  tone  of  llie  dialogue,  but  especially  as  it 
aimed  at  comeying  oaefal  insti-uctiou  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  civil  and  domestic  Ufe,  in  all  their 
Eeveral  emergencies.  This  turn  towards  utility 
Aristophanes,  has  ironically  commended  in  Enri- 
pides.  (Rati.  971—991.)  Euripides  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  New  Comedy;  the  poets  of  this 
Bpedea  admired  him  especially,  and  acknowledged 
him  for  their  master.  Nay,  so  great  is  fliia 
affinity  of  tone  and  spirit,  between  Euripides  and 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy,  that  apophthegms  of 
Euripides  have  been  ascribed  to  Menander,  and 
vice  ver^  On  the  contrary,  we  find  among  the 
fcaenieats  of  Menander  maxims  of  consolation, 
which  nse  in  a  striking  manner  even  into  the 
tr-igic  tone."  (It  may  be  added,  that  we  have 
abundant  testimony  to  prove  that  Menander  was  a 


greal 


of  Euri 


elaborate  comparison  of  the  patsttel  ^ssages  is 
instituted  by  Meineke  in  an  ^pimetrum  to  his  Troff. 
ConhOraec.  vohiv.  p. 706.) 

"  The  New  Comedy,  therefore,  ia  a  miiture  of 
sport  and  earnest.  The  poet  no  longer  makes  a 
sport  of  poetry  tuid  the  world,  he  does  not  resign 
himself  to  a  nurthfiil  enthusiasm,  but  he  seeks  the 
sportive  character  in  his  subject,  he  depicts  in  hu- 
man characters  and  «tuations  that  which  gives 
occasion  to  mirth  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  pleasant 
and  ridiculous." 

Menander  ia  remarkable  ba  the  elegnnce  with 
which  he  threw  into  the  form  of  single  verses,  or 
short  sentences,  the  rnaxime  of  that  practical  wis- 
dom in  the  al^TB  of  common  life  which  forms  so 
important  a  feature  of  the  New  Comedy.  Various 
"  Anthologies  "  of  such  sentences  were  compiled  by 
the  ancient  gramrnariana  from  Mi        '    " 


t  still  e 


specimen,  in  the  collection  of  several  hundred  lines 
(778  in  Meineke's  edition),  under  the  title  of 
TvSiuu  lu/soarixai-  Respecting  the  collection  en- 
titled i/lfvdvSpoi.  Hal  ^ihiortuiras  tniyKpuris^  see 

PHH.18TJON. 

Jhe  number  of  Menander's  cmnedies  is  stated 
at  a  few  more  than  a  hundred  ;  105,  108,  and 
109,  according  to  different  authorities.  (Suid.  a.v.; 
Anon,  de  Cim.  p.  xii. ;  Donat.  Fit.  Ter.  p.  753  j ' 
AuL  QelL  xviL  4.)  We  only  know  witii  certainty 
the  date  of  one  of  the  plays,  lumely,  the  'Opyij, , 
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wliicii  was  brought  out  in  b.c.  321,  when  Me- 
nander was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  s«b  oEi..;  Meineke,  p.  xii.)  We  have 
fragments  of,  or  references  to,  the  following  plays, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ninety  titles  ;^'A8(A.- 
fliof  (hnilated  by  Terence,  who,  however,  has  miied 
up  with  it  the  IvvtarAv/iaKoint!  of  Diphilua), 
'AAneTi  not  'AAof  'Apa^w'Bes,  'AA««,  '\vanit- 
ikitfi  J}  VltanTfiAa,  'krS^a  {mined  up  with  tiie 
nepii'Wo  in  the  Andrnt  of  Terence),  Kvipi'/iivus 
ft  K/nfs,  'Aififwl,  'AiTiOToJ,  'h^^it^ipos  i?  kiKif- 
Tfis,  'Amti!,  AMr  retrSar,  'AJpfaSiaia,  BiHiirla, 
rfoipySs,  AsJiTiiAuii,  ^dpSaims,  Aturiial/iair, 
A^|^l.ulVfrYis,  Aliiiiuv,  Ats  t^aJrarSp,  AiirnoXos, 
'EonT^i'  Ti^Bpou/.ei'oj  (copied  by  Terence),  'Ey- 
XsviSioi".  'Eitiirnrpn^i'?),  'ErayfewSiitnK,  'Eri- 
lATifos,  'ETrnptTitiTf!  (the  plot  of  which  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Nai^Ta  of  Terence),  Eh-oB^oi 
(imitated  by  Terence,  but  with  a  change  in  the 
dramaHi  perntnae),  'Kfiaim,  'Hrtoxos,  °Hprcs, 
&ds,  eeTToAif,  Qtc-ppaoiiiini,  i^tiaaiifiis  (trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Lucius  Lavmins),  Bpaavhiuv, 
'liptia,  'lit€ptoi^  'Itvoh6[xo9,  Kayij^poj,  Kapivjj^ 
KafxvSiv'"'  (from  which  Pknlua  pr«hahlv  took 
his  Pomidus),  Kara^i/S^iitrut,  Kfpici^iihiii, 
KiSaptar/is,  KnSla,  KifAsf  (partiy  followed  in  the 
ShaHKha  of  Terence),  Kovtio^if/uvai  (perhaps 
better  Km'tt^6fAtvtu)f  Ku€fpyvTtu,  AtvKotfa,  Acf- 
Kpoi,  MjOff,  JATji^ayiimjs,  MiintyiyTjt  (reckoned  by 
PhrynichuB  the  beat  of  all  Menander's  comedies, 
Epil.  p.  117),  mKnii/tfyot  (another  of  his  heat 
plays,  Libao.  Omi.  xjii.  p.  701),  NmiiiAjjpoi-, 
No/wflt'-njr,  UcPoKiyos,  'OAuvflla,  'QmmtTpioi, 
'OpT^,  liaiSlov,  noAAaJnl,  IlapairaTae^iFi),  Tltpi- 
Kftpofiinj^  n^piirBio^  TIXAkiov^  npiya/xoi,  Xlpa.. 
vyKaKSy,  TlwXoJ^evof,  'Pctirife^i^  2cixia,  Smwu- 

•pJlBrH,  TiTfti,   Tpo^ifvioi,   'YSpCa,  "t^rlt,  Tsofio- 

XoAKflo,  XoAicls,  xijpa,  1/fvS7ipa,tr\^,,  To^o8ej(i, 
There  are  aJao  about  SOO  fragments  which  cannot 
he  assigned  to  their  proper  places.     To  these  must 
be  added  the  Timpai  ixayimixo^,  some  passages  of 
the  IVafiai  (or  SiyKpmis)    NtrdiiSpoa  ttal  *(\iir- 
tIuvos,  and  two  epigrams,  one  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology (quoted  above),  and  one  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Ausonius  (Epig.  139).     Of  the  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  which  Suidas  mentions,  nothing  survives, 
and  It  may  liurly  be  doubled  whether  they  were 
not,  like  the  so-called  letters  of  other  great  men  of 
antiquity,  the  productions  of  the  later  rhetoritaana. 
Suidas  ascribes    to   him    some  orations,    ^yav! 
iilm-oat    KaToAoyiilhji',  a    statement   of  which 
ere  ia  no  confirmation  ;  but  Qumtilian  (x.  1.  §  70) 
lis  us  that  some  asccibed  the  orations  of  Chariains 
Menander, 

Of  the  ancient  commenlatois  on  Menander,  the 
earliest  was  Lynceus  of  Samos,  his  contemporary 
d  rival  f  Lybckub].  The  noKt  was  the  grara- 
tiian  Aristophanes,  whose  admiration  of  Menan- 
der we  have  spoken  of  above,  and  whoae  work, 
entitled  irap(£AA7/Xof  f/liydpBpov  Tt  Kol  dip'  Sif 
(i!\Btify  ixKiryal,  ia  mentioned  by  Eusehius  {Praep. 
Bvaa.  s.  3),  who  alao  mentions  a  work  by  a  cer- 
tain I^tinus  or  Cratinus,  itepi  tbk  oix  ISmr  Ms- 
vdvJtpQV.  Next  cornea  Plutarch's  Oompims^  of 
Menander  and  Arisiophaaes ;  ne?t  Soterides  of 
Epidaurns,  who  wrote  a  ilirofUTjfia  tij  KiraeSpor 
(Eudoc.  p.  887  !  aaid.  vol.  JiL  p.  3S6)  |  and  histly 
Homer,  aumamed  Seltius,  the  anthoc  of  a  work  en- 
titled irepiD;iii(  Tuv  JSn/iySpoo  SpandTai'.     (SuitL 
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voL  iL  p.  690.}  The  Menandnan  letters  nf  Ald- 
phron  also  contain  some  Taluable  information 
[AlcifhrOn].  Hiej  are  printed  by  Meinel:e  in 
tis  edLtion  of  Mennnder. 

The  ftagmentB  of  Menander  were  first  printed 
in  the  coliection  of  Sentential,  chiell;  from  the  New 
Comedy,  by  Morelliua,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
1563,  8vo.  (see  Haffuuum,  Lexicon  Biblioffn^.) ; 
next  in  the  similar  celleeUoit  of  Hertehue,  Greeli 
and  Latin,  Basel,  1 560,  8vo. ;  neit  in  that  of  H. 
Stephanus,  Greeic  and  Latin,  with  the  Tractatns  of 
Stephanna,  De  hiiendo  Ik/edu  Senteritiarian  qaae 
yea/nai  a  Graecis  diamturt  and  the  Dissertatio  de 
Menaiidro  ol  Qteg.  Gynildas,  1569  (this  eurioaaly 
^ped  httle  'volume,  which  ia  4^  indies  long,  1^ 
scarcely  2  wide,  contains  extracts  from  several 
poets  of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy)  ;  next, 
Menandri  ei  PiUistifinii  Senlentiae  Comparatae, 
Oraece,  cue  Nic  Rjgaltii,  ezcnd.  K.  Stephonus, 
1613,  8vo.;  Menandriet  Phihstionis  CTTKPICIC, 
c.  vers.  Idt.  et  not  Rutgersii  et  O.  Heinsii,  1616, 
8™.  (in  the  Var.  Led.  of  Rutgers)  ;  Meaandri 
Fragaimto,  Oiaec.  et  Lat.  in  H.  Grolii  Excerj^. 
em  Tivg.  el  Cam.  Graec.  Paris,  1636, 4to. ;  JMraoa- 
dri  S^teaHae,  in  Winlerton's  Poel.  Mia.  Graee., 
Cantah.  et  Land.  1663.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  cri^cal  edition  was  the  following : — Me- 
nattdTi  el  PMlenmrns  Jieliquiae,  qaotqaot  nperire 
potneneit,  Greece  et  Latins,  cam  notis  Hug,  Grotii 
et  Joh.  Clerid,  &c,  Amst.  1709,  Byo. :  this  edition 
vraa  reprinted  in  1732,  1753, 1771,  and  1777,  but 
has  been  very  genendly  condemned.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  work  there  has  been  no  ediljon 
of  Menander  worthy  of  notice,  eitcepi  that  his 
Tva/iai  have  had  a  place  in  the  various  collections 
of  the  gnomic  poets,  until  the  appearance  of 
Meineke's  Metaadri  el  Philetnoms  MeUgaiae, 
Berol,  1833,  Bvo. ;  this  admunble  edition  contains, 
beeidea  the  fragmenii,  disaetlations  on  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  two  poeta,  and  Benlley's 
emendationa  on  the  tiagments.  The  tiagments  are 
reprinted  by  Meineke  (with  the  annola.tiona  soms- 
what  cond^sed)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Frag- 
taenta  Coaieoram  GraeainH/i,  Berol.  1841,  8vo.  i 
but  in  the  fint  volume  of  that  work,  which  cen- 
sus the  Hiatoria  OrOiea  Cotnicoriaa  OraecDnim, 
he  passes  over  the  lives  of  Menander  and  Philemon, 
raferring  the  reader  to  his  former  work.  Meineke's 
collection  has  becnalao  reprinted  (caiefiiUy  revised, 
and  with  Che  addition  of  a  latin  veraion),  by 
Diibner,  as  an  .appendix  to  the  ATistophanes  of 
Didot's  B^iolAeea  Scr^torvm  Graecoram,  Paria, 
1840,  loy.  8vo.  (For  the  worka  on  Menander, 
see  Hefiiuan,  Lemcon  Siilio^n^ih.  \  the  chief  au- 
thorities, beudes  Meineke,  ace  Fabric.  B^l.  Graee. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  464 — 469  ;  Becnhardy,  GnaidTiss  der 
GtieAiscksn  LitleTatar,  vol.  ii.  p.  1014;  Miiller, 
Ork.  IM.)  [P.  S.] 

MENANDER,  minor  literary  pereona. 

1,  Arheloridan  of  Laodiceia,  on  the  river  Lycus, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  tixmi  of  Hermogenes, 

other  worka,     (Suid.  s.  c.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  an  historian,  wrote  the  acts  of 
kings  among  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  (t^c 
iip'  iidtrToo  rSr  Bamhioiv  TfHtK  irapd  tsTs 
'^MLi)<n  ml  Sa-pSi^is  tevoiiipai),  founded  on 
the  native  chronicles  of  the  respective  countries, 
aa  we  learn  irom  Joaephua,  who  preaervea  a  conr 
siderable  fragment  of  the  work  cespectjng  Hiram, 
kingofTyre.  (Joseph,  ft^^»0B,L18.)     He  is  also 
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quoted  by  other  authors.  (Vossius,  lie  Mist.  Graee, 
p.  467,  ed.  Weslermann.) 

Menander  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  on  Phoeni- 
cian history,  appears  to  have  been  the  same  person, 
ou  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  fragment 
^noled  from  him  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (btmja. 
I  p.  140)  to  that  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Comp. 
Tatian,  adv.  Graee.  68.)  An  hiatoriitn  of  the  same 
name,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Cyprus,  is  quoted  in 
the  Sluiaologiiiitnt  Magnuia,  a.  v.  Sitniifi".     (Vos- 

3.  Protector  (tlporficToip,  i.  e.  bodyg!iard\  the 
son  of  Enphratas  of  Byiantinm,  mas  a  rhetorician 
and  historical  writer  under  the  «nperoc  Mauricius, 
whose  reign  b^an  in  a.  n.  £81.  He  has  left  ua  an 
account  of  his  own  literary  pmrauits,  in  a  figment 
preserved  by  Suidas  (s.  »).  Ha  continued  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the  point  where 
Agathias  broke  oif,  namely,  the  twenty-third  year 
of  Justinian,  A.  D.  558,  down  neariy  io  the  death 
ofXiberiualLin  A.  D.  683.  .  A  considerable  fila- 
ment of  this  bistoiy  is  preserved  in  the  Mdogae  of 
embassies,  published  by  Hoeachel,  Aog.  Vindol. 
1603.  Menander  is  often  quoted  by  Suidas,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Theophylact  of  Simocatta  (Hisl^ 
Maarie.  i.  3),  who  continued  his  history,  and  by 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  (TAem.  i.  2).  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  (i^A}?^.  p.  381),  he  may  be 
trusted  as  mt  historian,  but  hia  atyle  ia  a,  close  imi- 
tation of  Agathiaa,  varied  by  occasional  ridiculous 
attempts  at  fine  writmg.  (Fabric.  BibL  Gma!.  vol. 
vii.  pp.  540,  541  ;  Voasius,  de  Hisl.  Groec.  p.  329, 
ed.  Westermanii  )  There  is  one  epigram  by  hint 
5n  the  Greek  Anthohigy  (Jacoto,  voL  xiii.  f, 
916.) 

A  few  insignilicant  writers  of  the  same  name 
are  mentioned  by  Fabncms  (BiM.  Oraec  vol,  ii, 
p.  464)  and  Meineke  (MenaBd.  et  Piilesi.  It^g. 
pp.™v..-«x,^)  [P.S.] 

MENAS  (MTiPfli)  1  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  one 
of  Che  commissioners  for  rati^ing  the  fi^y  years' 
trace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  B.  c  421,  and 
also  ^e  separate  treaty  of  alliaince  between  thesa 
states  in  the  same  year.     (Thuc.  v.  19,  34.) 

2.  A  Bithynian,  whom  Pmsias  II.  (itimiyis), 
sent  to  Rome  m  n.  c.  149,  to  join  with  Ni- 
comedes  (son  of  Pru«as)  in  an  application  to 
the  senate  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  snm 
which  they  had  compelled  bim  to  engage  1c  pay  to 
Attains  IL  of  Pergamus  in  RC.  154.  Theeounter- 
repcesenlations,  however,  of  Andronicua,  the  envoy 
of  Attains,  prevailed,  and  the  senate  decided 
against  PmsioB.  In  the  event  of  lailure,  Menaa 
had  received  a  command  from  Pmaiaa  to  put  Ni- 
comedes  to  death,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
sona  by  a  second  wife  (  but  he  shrank  tram  doing 
so,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Nicomedea 
and  Andnmicns  agaJnat  hia  master,  indnang  the 
3000  soidiera  whom  Prusias  had  sent  with  him,  to 
transfer  their  alleg^ce  to  Nicomedea.  (App. 
Mithr.  4,  S  1  comp.  Just  iniv.  4  ;  Liv.  Epil.  60  i 
Polyb.  luiil  11,  xxjtviL  2;  Diod.  xxxii,  Eclog; 
iv.  p.  533.)  [E.  B.] 

MENAS  (MijuSi),  a  freedman  of  Porapey  the 
Great  and  of  Seitua  Pompeius.  Appian  calls  him 
MENODOBUS  (MyiMwfios),  a  name  which  he 
may  not  improbably  have  taken  on  his  manumla-, 
sion.  (See  Dyei  in  the  Ctassical  JUateam,  vol  ii, 
p.  318.)  In  B.  c.  40,  Seitus  Pompeius,  being  then 
ill  alliance  with  Antony  against  Octavian,  sent  out 
Meiias  with  a  large  squadron  of  ships  and  four 


MEN  AS. 
legions,  with  wliicli  he  tank  SardiniEi,  and  giatieS 
over  Itfo  kgione  tliat  were  afationed  tliere.  Sar- 
dinia was  BODii,  B^er  recaptured  by  Heleniu,  a 
bioDriie  ireedinan  of  OcUvian'a  ;  but  Menas,  jn 
the  same  year  (b.c,  40),  was  Bgain  entrusted  by 
Sextns  with  a  fleet  to  carry  on  opemtionB  against 
Oclavian  luid  Antony,  who  had  juat  been  recon- 
ciled to  one  another;  and  in  this  expedition  be 
tayogei  the  Etrurian  coast,  and  once  more  gained 
poesession  of  Sardinia;  but,  wishing  to  secure  a 
refuge  in  the  protection  of  Octavian  should  circnm- 
scances  make  it  desirabb,  he  sent  back  to  him 
Helenua  and  several  other  fnaoners  withont  ian< 
Bom.  In  B.  0.  S9  he  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his 
master  from  concluding  a  peace  with  Octaviaa  and 
Antony  ;  and,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  them 
by  Seitus  on  board  bis  ship  at  Misenum,  Menus 
suggested  to  him  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  vessel, 
and,  running  it  out  to  sea,  despatch  both  his  rivals. 
The  treacherous  proposal,  however,  was  rejected 
by  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.  36—38; 
Appian,  B.  C.  y.  66,  66,  70~7S  ;  Plul.  A^.  32; 
Veil  Patero.  it  73,  77.1  Meanwhile  Ponipey's 
suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  Menaa  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  dismissal  of  Heienns  and  his  commu- 
nication with  Octavian,  and  had  been  further 
fomented  by  the  repreaentationa  of  certain  persons 
Tsho  were  envious  of  his  power  in  Sardinia.  " 
therefore  sent  tor  him  early  in  B.  c  38,  on  pretence 
of  requiring  an  account  of  the  provisions 

Menas  put  all  the  messengers  to  death,  and  a 

island,  together  with  the  whole  Ibrce,  military 
naval,  under  his  command.     Octavian  gladly 
braced  his  offer,  and  not  only  refused,  to  give 
up,  according  to  Dion,  on  the  application  of  Sei      , 
but  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  advanced 
him  to  the  equestrian  order,  and,  investing  him 
with  theautliotity  of  legate  under  CalvisinsSabinuB, 
placed  hua  in  command  of  the  ships  which  he  had 
himself  Brought  over.     In  this  capacity  he  was 
engaged  in  the  naval  campaign  towards  the  end  of 


i  38,  w 
Octavian,  1 
and,  through  his   skilful  s 


d  good  s< 


in  by  a  storm 
which  shattered  a  great  portion  of  the  fleet.  (Dion 
Cass,  ilviii,  45— *B;  Appian,  B.  O.  v.  77—90.) 
Jnet  before  the  rc-commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Seitus  and  Octavian,  in  b,  o.  36,  Menus 
eg^n  played  the  deserter,  and  retiuncd  to  his  old 
master's  service,  not  onlj-  because  the  last  campaign 

stronger  side,  but  also  because  he  was  indignant  at 
liaving  merely  a  subordinate  command  assigned  to 
him.  In  the  operations  which  ensued,  he  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  enemies'  ships ;  and 
baving  raised  an  impression  that,  formidable  as  on 
opponent,  he  might  be  equally  useful  as  an  ally,  he 
i^jun  revolted  to  Octavian,  being  especially  offended 
at  not  bs.ving  heen  reinstated  in  his  former  com- 
mand by  Pompeius,  under  whose  suspicion  he  felt 
uneasy.  Octavian  received  him  gladly,  but  con- 
tinued to  regard  him  with  distrust  In  B,  C  35  he 
accompanied  bis  patron  on  his  expedition  to  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  slain 
in  the  Pannonian  campaign  at  the  siege  of  Siscia. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  64,  xlis.  1,  37  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  96,  100,  101.) 
According  to  the  old  scholiasts,  the  person  so 
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vehemently  attaelted  by  Horace  in  his  Ibm^  epodo 
was  no  other  than  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
This  statement  has  been  called  in  question  by 
many  modem  commentators  ;  but  their  i^umenls, 
drawn  eioluMvely  ftom  internal  evidence,  are  fer 
from  satis^loty.  The  discussion  of  the  point  is, 
in  this  place,  nuposuble,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  venala  quaestio  of  the  chronology  of  the  poems 
of  Horace.  Foe  the  literature  of  the  subject,  sea 
above,  Vol.11,  p.  532.  and  comp.  (SaaMui  ilfasemB, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  307—309, 317—331.  [E.  E.] 

MENDBIS.     [SiTHOttJ 

MENKES  (KMiji),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor^ 
shipped  in  the  town  of  Mendes.  He  is  s^  to 
have  resembled  the  Arcadian  Pen.  (Herod,  ii. 
46  i  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  803,  813.)  [L.  S.] 

MENB  (MrfiTj),  a  female  divinity  presiding 
over  the  months.  (Horn.  Hgian.  riL  1 ;  Apollon, 
Rhod.  iii.  633,  iv,  65  ;  August,  Be  Cm.  Dei,  vJi. 


[L.  S.} 


MBNECLEIDA8  (MtnKXelSas),  a'  Theban 
orator,  was  one  of  those  who  joined  Pelopidas  in 
delivering  Thebes  fVom  Sparla  and  the  oligarchical 
government  in  B,  c.  379.  AfUr  this,  however, 
finding  himself  eclipsed  by  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondaa,  be  strove  m  every  way  to  bring  them  into 
discredit  with  their  countrymen,  and,  in  particular, 
he  toot  part  in  the  prosecution  sgwnst  them  for 
having  retained  their  command  beyond  the  legal 
time  in  the  campMgn  of  B.  c.  369.  Being  further 
eitasperated  by  theit  ■■■  ■    ■  '  ■■ 


powerful  speaker,  he  so  for  succeeded  ag^nst  Epa- 
minondas  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  office  of 
Boeotarch.  Ag^nat  Pelopidas  his  efiorts  were  of 
no  avail,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  envy,  to  throw  his  merits  into  the  shade, 
by  advancing  and  exaggerating  Ihoae  of  Charon. 
The  latter  had  heen  saccessful  in  a  slight  skirmiah 
of  cavalry  just  before  the  great  battle  of  Lenctra 
(B.C.  371),  and  Menedeidas  brought  forward  a 
decree  for  commemorating  the  exploit  by  a  picture, 
to  be  dedicated  in  one  of  the  temples,  and  inscribed 
with  Charon's  name.  For  this  he  was  impeached 
by  Pelopidas,  on  the  ground  that  the  honour  of  all 
victories  belonged,  not  to  any  mdividual,  but  to  the 
state.  He  was  found  guilty  and  fined  ;  and  his 
inability  to  pay  the  penalty  led  him  afterwards  to 
enter  into  revolutionary  designs  ag^st  Ids  country. 
(Plui.  Pelop.  25.  Sea  Vol  II.  p.  23,  a.)  [B.  E.] 
MBNECLBS  (MfWKAflj)-  1-  Of  Barce  in 
Cyrane,  is  mentioned  by  Atlienaeus  (i».  p.  184) 
simply  as  an  historian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  one  whose  work  in  another  passage  (ix.  p.  390) 
he  mentions  onder  the  title  of  trvvayoyii.  There 
also  existed  an  historical  work  on  Athens  (irtpl 
'AStirSp),  the  aathorehip  of  which  was  doubtful, 
even  in  antiquity,  some  attributing  it  to  Menecles, 
and  others  to  Callistcatus  (Harpocrat.  a.  m.  Kepo- 
IUIkSs,  inariiiMfSiiv ;  Etyin.  Magn.  9.  V.  AloKtTs  ; 
Harpociat,  Phot,  Suid.  a.v.'RpfUuj.  But  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  this  historian  of  Athena 
should  be  the  same  as  Menedea  of  Barce.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  Barcaeau  is  identical  with  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Libya,  who  is 
mentioned  in  an  anonymous  treatise,  De  Malienbss 
Bella  (Jam,  g  10,  which  is  printed  in  the  Biilioiiei 
der  AH,  Lit.  uad  Kurnt,  vi.  p.  31.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Meneclea  of  Barce  was  also  tha 
author  of  a  work  from  which  a  frngment  concerning 
Battus  of  Cyrene,  ia  still  extant    (ScboL  ad  PimL 
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PgH.  It.  10  ;■  Taela.  ad  Lj/e.  886  j  Schol.  Hon 


JI.V. 


10.) 


!.  Of  Alabanan,  a  celebrated  rheloricm,  whi 
liied  elioitly  before  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  and 
hia  tirotber  Hierocles  tangbt  rhetoiic  at  Hbodes^ 
vheie  the  orator  M.  Antonias  heard  them,  about 
B.  c.  94.  They  both  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  or 
florid  school  of  eloquencs,  which  uraa  diadnguiahed 
more  for  pomp  and  elegance  of  diction,  than  for 
pi^ciuon  of  thought.  But  the  two  brotbera  enjoyed 
extiaci^inaiy  repulntion,  for  Cicero  snya  that  Ihey 
were  imital^  by  all  Asia,  (Cic.  Bmi.  9fi,  Oral. 
69,  de  Oral.  a.  23;  Strab.  »ir.  p.  661.)  [L.S.] 
MBNE'CRATES  (NtrtKpdTV!),  a  freedman  of 
Seitus  Pompeius,  waa  sent  out  by  him  aa  eom- 
mandec  of  a  large  G^uadron  of  ships,  in  B.  c.  38,  to 
act  agiunst  Calviaius  Sabinus  (Octavian's  admiFal) 
and  Mehas,  the  renegade.  The  fleets  came  to  an 
engagement  olf  Cumae,  and  Meneerates  had  the 
advantage  over  the  enemy  in  manoeuiring ;  but 
baming  with  hatred  againat  Menae,  he  attacked 
and  grappled  with  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed, 
and  though  disabled  by  a  severe  wonnd,  conti- 
nued to  encourage  his  men  until  he  aaw  that  the 
en^y  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  hie  veseel. 

(Tv!  S]', 
IE.  E.] 

MENE'CEATES  (Ucvtupirm).  1.  A  comic 
poet,  mentioned  only  by  Suidas,  who  says  Spd^utra 
a^TDU  MafinTtop  ^  'Epiiwve^j  where  the  plural 
SpiliUTa  auggeats  the  alteration  of  4  >o  koI.  Mo- 
viitrup  is  obviously  an  abbrBviation  of  Mi£i^[ 
"^KTup,  a  title  which  aeemt  In  belong  to  the  Mid- 
dle Comedy.  (Fabric  Biti.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  469 ; 
Meinelte,  HiO.  Orit.  dm.  Graec.  p.  493.) 

3.  Of  Smyrna,  the  author  of  tvo  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Bmnck,  Anal  vol  L  p. 
476  ;  Jacobs,  AaBi.  Graee.  ml  i.  p.  237X  is  not 
impntbably  the  same  as  Menecialea  of  Ephesua,  a 
poet  mentioned  by  Varro,  de  Be  Eaatica,  i.  I. 
(See  Jacoba,  AntL  Graeo.  vol.  ijii.  pp.  916, 
917.)  [P.  S.] 

MENE'CBATES,  a  sculptor,  of  whom  we  only 
know,  what  shows  him,  however,  to  have  been  a 
Tery  eminent  artiat,  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Apollonins  and  Tauriscus,  the  sculptors  of  the  ceie- 
brated  groap  of  the  Faiiieae  Bull.  (Flin.  H.  N. 
iiivi.  5.  s.  1.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 

MENE'CEATES  (M™mpifri,t),  a  Sjracnsan 
phjucian  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mucedon, 

cessful  practitioner,  but  to  have  made  himself  ri- 
dioulona  by  callii^  himself  "  Jupiter,"  and  assmning 
dirine  honoiwe.  (Suid.  *.  c.  Md-K/niriit.)  He 
once  wrotealetter  to  Philip,  b^iruiingM<i'eKp(ini! 
Zedj  at^irvtf  j(aipta'^  to  which  the  king  wrote 


back   t 


mrds,  < 


«KpifT«  iymioew.'    (Athen. 
Tiw.  Hot.   lii.   fil.)     He   w 

ii.p.289;   Aelian. 
aa   invited  one  day 

the   other  go              re        m 
he  himself  b.d              g 
tiona,    as   not    b  mg 
firmily  of  hung         H 

ly  fed,    while 
nse   and  libit- 
,e  human  in- 
:  pleaaed  with 

*  According       P    tarch        w     Ageailaus  from 
whom   he  got    h  w      to  h      letter.     ( Viia 

Agei.  e.  21,  p.  d.  Taachn. ;  Jpo- 

jAli^m.  Hep.  el  Imper.  vol.  li.  p.  5^  ApopAiAiyn. 
Zaooa.  voiii.  p.109.) 
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,e  jokei 
lubatantial  fond  was 
offered  him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust  (Achen, 
Aelian,  I.  c) 

%  TlBSlttUS  CLAUDinS  QtTIBlNA  (Koulpeavif) 
MsNBOiATEa,  a  physician  mentioned  in  a  Greek 
inscription  (Gruler,  Inser^t.  p.  581.  %  9),  is  no 
doabt  the  same  person  who  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Oalen,  He  lived  m  the  former  part  of  the  first 
century  after  ChriEt,  and  was  phyaician  to  aome  of 
the  emperoTB,  probably  to  Tiheriua  and  Claudius- 
He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  composed  more 
than  1,S0  medical  works,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  well- 
known  plaister  called  diaeh^/loa  (i.  e,  Sid  xv^^y), 
and  hia  directiona  for  preparing  it  were  put  into 
verse  by  Damocrates.  (Galen,  de  Omipos-  Medi- 
cam.  see.  Gea.  vii.  9,  10,  ToL  liii.  pp,  99£,  &e.) 
In  conseq^uenoe  of  his  having  observed  how  easily 
the  signs  and  contractions  used  in  medical  fonnulae 
were  mistaken  by  careless  transciibers.  he  wrote 
the  quantities,  &c.  in  his  preacriptione  at  full 
length  ;  but  Galen  tells-as  (/.  a.)  that  hia  carefnt- 
nees  did  not  much  benefit  poatetity,  as  his  works 
were  afterwarda  written  with  ^e  usual  con* 
tractions.  The  Meneciates  Zeopbletensie  (ot  native 
of  Zeophleta?)  quoted  by  Caelina  Aurelianus  {De 
Morb.  Chron.  i.  4,  p.  323)  may  be  the  same  person 
aa  the  preceding  [W.  A.  G.] 

MENBDAEU3  or  MENE'DATUS  (Mw^ 
Saias,  MeriSaras),  a  Spartan,  was  one  of  the  three 
leaflera  of  the  Peloponnosian  force  which  was  sent 
to  aid  the  Aetoljana  in  the  reduction  of  Naupactns, 
in  B,  c  426.  The  place,  however,  was  aaved  by 
Demosthenes,  with  the  help  of  the  Acaniaoians. 
In  the  same  year  Menedaeus  was  engaged  in  the 
expedition  againat  Amphilochian  Aigos  ;  and  afLer 
the  death  m  his  two  colleagues,  Eurylochua  and 
Macarina,  at  the  battle  of  Olpae,  he  concluded  with 
Demosthenes  and  the  Acsmanian  generals  a  secret 
agreement,  by  whidi  the  Peloponneaiana  were  per^ 
mitted  to  withdraw  in  safety,  leaving  their  allies, 
theAmbTadola,totheur&tfl.  (Thuciii.  100— 102, 
106—111.)  [E.  E] 

MENEDE'MUS,  historical.  1.  One  of  the 
genetals  ot  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  sent 
agsinst  Spitamenea,  but  was  aurpriaed  and  slain, 
together  witli  2000  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse. 
(Arrian,  iv.  8.  §  15  i  Curt  vii.  7, 9.) 

2.  A  native  of  Ahtbanda,  the  leader  of  part  of 
the  forces  of  Antiochus  in  Coelesyda.  (Foljb.  v. 
69,  79,  82.) 

3.  Chief  of  that  part  of  Maoedonia  which  here 
the  name  of  Liliera.  He  took  part  with  Caeaar  in 
tiie  civil  war  B.  c.  48.  (Caes.  fi.C.  iii.  34.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menedemus  men- 
tioned by  Ciceio  with  considerable  aversion  as  a 
friend  of  Caesar  (PJaHpp.  xiii.  16,  ad  All.  xv. 
2,  4.)  rC.  P.  M.] 

MENEDE'MUS  (Mei^Wioj).  tiistoricah  1.  A 
citizen  of  high  rank  at  Crotona,  who  was  appointed 
one  of  the  generals  to  carry  on  the  war  againat  the 
exiles  that  had  been  driven  from  the  city  on  occasion 
of  the  war  with  Syracuse  in  B.  c.  317.  Together 
with  Paeon,  hie  colleague  in  the  command,  he 
totnlly  defeated  the  exiles  and  their  auxiliaries, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  six.  10.) 
It  appears  that  he  eubaequently  raised  himself  to 
the  snpreme  power  in  his  native  city  {  and  in  that 

t  That  is,  belonging  to  the  Tribnt  Qairiaa. 
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poaiHon  entered  inU)  friendly  relations  with  Aga- 
tlioctet ;  notwithstanding  whicli  the  latter  taok  an 
opportDDit;  to  nialte  ItiniBelf  mnster  of  CTOtona,  by 
a  sadden  and  treacheroug  attstli.  (Id.  xii.  Mm. 
HotaA.  p.  iSO.)     This  mnsC  have  been  about  2S5 

%  A  geneiat  of  the  Hbodians,  who,  during  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  by  Dcmetrins  PolioTcetes  (b.c 
30S — 304),  intercepted  nnd  took  many  ships  that 
were  bi'ingiog  provisions  and  supplies  to  Deme- 
trius, including  one  containinff  presents  foe  the 
king  himself  from  Phila,  which  were  immediately 
sent  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  (Died.  ix.  93  ;  Plat. 
DeBietr.  22.) 

3.  A  friaid  and  attendant  of  Lucnllus,  who  was 
thought  to  have  raved  the  life  of  that  gentnul  during 
the  waf  against  Mithridatee,  by  lefuung  to  admit 
a  Scythian  chief  named  Oltliacns  into  the  tent 
where  Lucullus  was  sleeping.  (Pint.  Laadl.  1 6  j 
Appian.  Mi&r.  79.)  [B.  H.  R] 

MENEDE'MUS  (HtriSiWiOi),  lilerary.  1.  A 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Kretria,  the  son  of  a 
inan  named  Cleisthenes,  who,  thoi^h  of  noble 
birth,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Theopropidse, 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  orasa  tent-maker,  both  which  trades  wece 
learnt  and  practised  by  Menedemus.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  seised  Uie  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  being  sent  on  some  military  service 
to  Megani  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned  u^e  sciny 
to  addict  himself  to  philosophy.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  was  old  enoi^h  to  have 
heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the  latter  j  if  the 

rale,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  for  at  the  time 
of  Plato's  death  he  would  have  been  only  about 
four  years  old.  Hitter  considers  the  account  to 
have  arisen  from  a  contusion  of  names.  According 
to  the  sMry  in  Alhenaeus  (i"-  P-  1 68),  he  and  his 
friend  Asclepiades  got  tlieir  livelihood  as  millers, 
working  during  the  night,  that  they  might  have 
leisure  for  philosophy  in  the  day.  Menedemuj 
atid  his  friend  Asclepiades  at^erwards  became  dis- 
ciples of  Stilpo  at  Megara.  From  Megat^  they 
went  Co  EUs,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedo.  On  his 
return  to  Erelria  Menedemus  established  a  school 
of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Eretriac.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  pohtical 
afiWrs  oF  hii  native  city,  and  came  to  be  the  lead- 
ing man  in  the  state,  though  at  first  he  had  been 
regarded  with  contempt  and  dislike.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Ptoletnaeus  (probably  Ptole- 
maeus  Ceraonns),  to  Lysimachus,  and  to  Deme- 
trius, and  seems  to  have  done  his  native  uty  good 
service  by  procuring  for  it  a  reroisdon  of  part  of  the 
tribute  pud  to  Demetrius,  and  opposing  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  emissaries.  At  some  period  of 
his  life  he  visited  Cyprus,  and  greatly  incensed  the 
tyrant  Nicocreon  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  in  li^pt  and  having 
something  to  do  wiUi  the  making  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  which  is  found  In  Aristeas,  is  no  doubt 
erroneous.  He  was  in  high  fevour  with  AntLgonns 
Gonalas,  and  induced  the  Eretrians  to  address  to 
him  a  public  congratulation  after  his  victory  over 
the  Gauls.  This  led  to  his  being  suspected  of  the 
treacherous  intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the 
power  of  AntigonuB.  According  to  one  account, 
these  suspicions  induced  him  to  quit  Eretria  secretly 
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and  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aniphiaraus, 


took  himself  to  the  court  of  Antigonuu,  where  he 
shortly  after  died  of  grief.  According  to  another 
account,  he  went  from  Eretiia  to  Antigonus  for  the 
purpose  of  inducuig  huu  to  interfere  Co  establish 
the  freedom  of  his  native  ci^  ;  but  not  succeeding, 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of  bis 
age,  probably  about  the  year  e.  c.  277. 

As  a  teacher,  his  intereourse  with  his  disciples 
was  marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  foirnality 
and  reslr^nt,  Uiough  he  ssems  to  have  been  noted 
for  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  all  kinds 
or  dissoluteness  and  intemperance  ;  insomuch,  that 
the  feac  of  incurring  his  censure  seems  occa- 
sionally to  have  acted  as  a  salutary  check.  He 
lived  with  his  friend  Asclepiades,  between  whom 
snd  himself  there  existed  an  intimacy  which  resem- 
bled that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  For  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  at  any  rale,  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  considerable  aiHuence.  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419) 
and  Diogenes  Laertiue  give  a  t»>mewhat  curious 
account  of  the  convivial  usages  established  at  his 

He  and  Asclepiades  mairied  daughter  and  mother. 
His  lirsl  wife  he  divorced  when  he  n^e  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  Bovemment  of  Erelria,  that  he  might 
marry  one  of  tank  and  wealth,  though  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household  was  still  left  to  the  former 
wife,  whom  Asclepiades  married,  his  first  wite' 
being  dead.  By  his  wife  Oropia,  Menedemus  bad 
three  daughters.  He  was  remarkable  in  his  old 
age  lor  his  bodtl;  strength  and  vigour.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  superstitious 

Epicrates,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(ii.  p.  S9),  classes  Menedemus  with  Plato  and 
^uuppus  j  but  it  appears,  from  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiuB,  that  his  opinion  of  Plato  and  Xenociates  was 
not   very  high.     Of  Stilpo  he  had  a  great  ad- 

Of  (he  philosophy  of  Menedemus  litUe  is  known, 
except  that  it  closely  resemiiled  that  of  the  Mego- 
rian  schooL  [Edcleidbb.]  Its  leading  ieature 
was  the  dogma  of  the  oneness  of  the'  Good,  which 
he  carefolly  distinguished  Irom  the  Usefitl. 

Alt  distinctions  between  virtues  he  regarded  as 
merely  nominal.  The  Good  and  the  True  he  looked 
upon  as  identic^.  In  dislecties  he.  rejected  all. 
merely  negative  propositions,  tnaint^uing  that 
truth  could  be  predicated  only  of  those  which 
were  affirmative,  and  of  these  he  admitted  only 
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and  vehement  disputant,  frequentiy  arguing, 
if  we  may  tielieve  Antigonus  Carysttns,  as  quoted 
by  Diogenes,  till  he  was  black  in  the  ftee.  In  his 
elocution  he  was  not  easy  to  be  understood.  He 
never  committed  any  of  his  jhilosophital  doctrines 
to  wiiting.  (Diog.  Laert.  li.  126—144  ;  Atheii. 
1.0. ;  Cic.  Academ.  il  42;  Plut;  Dt  Adul.  a 
A'meiDiscf.f>6.<i.;  Strah,  ii.  p.  393,  0.  J  Bitter, 
GeacladUe  der  PkU<aigtiie,  book  vii.  c  S.) 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  or  rather  lanatic,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Colotes  of  LampsacuB.  He  used  to  go 
about  garbed  as  an  Erinnys,  pmcluming  himself 
a  sort  of  spy  from  the  infernal  legions.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  103.)  Suidas  (s.  o.  ipaios)  relates  tba 
same  of  Menippus,  probably  by  mistake. 

3.  It  the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  be  correct  (xjii. 
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.5)^  a  diatrngmslied  disaple  of  Anetotle, 
Khndes,  boTB  the  name  Menademns. 

4.  An  Athenian  rlietoriciaii^  who  ctuue  to  Rome 
and  taught  (hue  in  tha  time  of  L.  Ciastus  the 
orator.     {Cic  de  Oral.  i.  )9.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

JHENELA'US  (M*WAoo!,  ISiviAtoit,  or  M»H- 
Aoi),  a  soa  of  Atteue,  find  joangor  brollisr  of 
Agamemnon  ami  Anasibia.  He  was  ting  of  laee- 
daemon,  and  manied  to  ths  beautiful  Helen,  by 
-whom  he  was  the  father  of  Hetmione  and  Mega- 
ponlhes  (Horn.  IL  yii.  470,  i.  37,  OA  iy.  1 1  " 
xi.  469  ;  comp.  AaaMBMNON).  When  his 
Helen  lad  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaua  and 
Odysseue  eet  out  le  Tcoy  lo  ciaim  hei;  bock.  Mene- 
lauB  was  hoapitably  treated  hy  Antenor  (Horn.  S. 

Trojan  Antima«hus  even  advised  hie  feUow-eitizens 
to  kill  MenelauB  and  Odysseus  (li.  139,  &c}.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avenge  the  raps  of  Helen,  and 
to  punish  the  offender,  Menelans  and  liis  brother 
resolved  to  march  against  Troy  with  all  the  forces 
"    ■  "  onld  muster  {i.  159,  ■■    "" 


fe.).  The  two  brothers,  m  their  traiels  through 
Greece  to  rouse  the  cliiefB  to  avengo  the  insult 
oHered  to  a  Greek  prince,  also  visited  Odysseus  in 
Ithaca  (Hom,  Od.  iiiv.  IIS),  along  wiUi  whom 
Jtfenelaus  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  about  the  expedition  against  Troy  ;  and  at 
Delphi  he  dedicated  the  necklace  of  Helen  to 
Athaiia  Pronoea  (Emtath.  ad  Hom.  p.  1166). 
Hereupon  Menehins  in  «xty  ships  led  the  Inha- 
bitants of  LacMtaemon,  Pl^ris,  Sparta,  Messe, 
Bryseiae,  Amyclae,  Helos,  Laas,  and  Oetylus, 
i«aiuet  Troy  (ll.  ii.  581,  &c.).  In  Troas  he  was 
under  the  spciaal  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena, 
and  one  of  the  moat  gallant  heroes  (iv.  8, 129,  t. 
715),  who  slew  many  Trojans,  such  as  Scamandrius 
(v.  60),  Pytaemenus  (v.  676),  Peisander  (xiii.  6U, 
&c.),  Dolops  (iv.  Sil),  Thoas  (ivi.  31 1 ),  Eophoriius 
(xvii.  45),  and  Pedes  (svii.  675). 

We  shall  pass  over  his  minor  exploits,  and  men- 
tion only  his  engagement  with  Paris.  When 
Menelaus  saw  his  chief  enemy  stepping  forth  from 
the  Trojan  ranlu,  he  rejoiced  like  a  lion  at  the 
eight  of  a  stag,  and  leaped  fnmi  his  chariot  to 
attack  hun  (/t  iij.  27,  &c) ;  but  Paris  took  to 
flight,  nntil,  encour^d  b;  Hector,  he  challenged 
Menelaus  to  dedde  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
Helen  and  the  treasures  by  single  combat  (iii. 
97,  &c.).  Menelaus  acceptM  the  challenge,  and 
his  spear  penetrated  the  shield  of  Paris,  but  did 
'not  wound  hiia.  Menelaus  thereupon  drew  his 
sword,  which,  however,  broke  on  the  shield  of  bis 
opponent.  He  then  seized  him  by  the  helmet,  and 
(Iragged  him  to  the  camp  of  the  Achaeans.  But 
Aphrodite  loosened  the  helmet  and  wrapped  her 
tjivcnrite  in  a  cloud,  in  which  he  escaped  from  his 
enemy  (iii.  335,  &C.,  tr.  13,  &c).  At  the  liineral 
games  (tf  Patroclus,  Menelaus  fought  with  Antjlo- 
plms  in  the  chariot  race,  but  voluntarily  gave  up 
the  second  priie,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  third 
(xTiiL  293,  401,  516— fi09).  Menelaus  also  was 
one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse 
(Od.  iv.  380  ;  comp,  Viig.  Am.  ii,  264)  ;  and, 
along  with  Odysseus,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of 
Dei^obus,  as  soon  as  the  town  was  taken  (Od. 
viii  518  i  Viij.  Aea.  vL  633).  After  the  de- 
struction of  'fioy,  he  advised  the  assembled 
Achaeana  to  rotum  home,  which  involved  him  in 
a  dispute  with  his  brother  (Od.  iii.  141,  &c).  He 
wae  among  the  first  that  siuled  away  from  Troy, 
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steersman  Phrontis  died,  and  M  1  was  de- 
tained some  time  by  his  bur  I  Wh  n  h  re  h  d 
Maleia,  Zeus  sent  a  storm  n  whi  h  part  f  h  a 
ships  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  live 
others  and  Menelaus  himself  landed  in  Egypt  (iii. 
278;  conjp.  Paus.x.26.g2).  After  this  he  wan- 
dered about  &r  ei^t  years  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Medilenanean,  whero  he  visited  Cyprus,  Phoe- 
nicia, the  Ethiopians,  the  Eremhians,  and  Libya. 
These  Eastern  people  wero  not  so  inhospitable  as 
those  in  the  West  who  were  visited  by  Odysseus, 
and  on  his  return  home  Menelaus  bronght  with 
him  a  large  number  of  presents  which  he  had 
received  (Od.  iiL  301,  312,  iv.  90, 128,  131,  228, 
617  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  113,  116).  His  last  stay 
on  his  wanderings  was  in  the  i^nd  of  Pharos,  near 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  ho  remained  twenty  days 
(Orf.iv.  355),  bemg  kept  back  by  the  gods.  Hunger 
already  began  to  afiect  his  companions,  and  his 
steersman  Canobus  died  (Strab.  p.  BOl).  Eidothea, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  advised  him  to  seize  her 
fether,  who  would  reveal  to  him  the  means  of  re- 
turning home.  Protena,  when  caught,  tohl  him 
that  he  must  lirst  return  to  Egypt  and  propitiate 
the  gods  with  hecatombs-  This  Menelaus  did,  and 
having  there  erected  a  monument  to  hie  brother, 
whose  death  he  leanied  from  Proteus,  he,  next  to 
Odysseus,  the  last  of  the  heroes,  returned  home, 
and  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Orostes  was  enga^  in  borymg  Clylaemneslis  and 
Aegisthus  (Od.  iv.  366  ;  comp.  i.  286,  iii.  357,  31 1 ). 
Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta  in 
peace,  comfort,  and  wealth,  and  bis  palace  shone  in 
its  splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon  (iv.  45,  73, 
SO  ;  comp-  Paus.  iii.  1 4.  ^  6).  At  the  time  when 
Telemacbua  came  to  him  to  inquire  after  bis  &ther, 
Menelaus  was  just  solemni«ng  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemna,  and  of  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Alector  (iv. 
I,&c.).  According  to  the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus 
was  a  man  of  an  athletic  tigure  ;  he  spoke  little, 
but  what  he  said  was  always  impressive  ;  he  was 
brave  and  courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon, 
intelligent  and  hospitable.  According  to  the  pro- 
phenr  of  Proteus,  Menelaus  and  Helen  were  not  to 
die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium 
(iv-  561)  I  but  according  to  a  later  tradition,  ho 
and  Helen  went  to  the  Taurians,  whei'e  they  were 
iced  by  Iphigeiieia  to  Artemis  (Ptolem.  Heph, 
Menelaus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  The- 
I,  where  also  his  tomb  and  that  of  Helen  were 
n  (Paus.  iii.  19.  S  9).  On  the  chest  of 
Cypselns  he  was  represented  at  the  moment  when, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  Helen.  (Pans-  v.  18.  §  1  j  comp.  Millingen, 
/Bcrfit.  JtfoMUBt.  i.  33).     [Helena.]        [L.  S.] 

yA'US  (MapiXaotJ.hiBtoricaL  1.  Father 
of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  grandiather 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  according  to  Justin  (vii,  4) 
and  Aelian  (K  Ji.iiL  43)."  But  there  is  much 
liscrepancy  on  thia  point :  Dexippus  (ap.  Sipiceil. 
1. 363,  a.)  calls  the  father  of  Amyntas  Arrhiikeua  ; 
nd  Diodorus  (xv.  60),  Tharraleoa,  Jnstm  repre- 
enla  him  as  brother  of  Alexander  the  First,  king 
f  Macedonia,  which  is  a  gro^  error.  (See  Clinton, 
i^.W.  vol.  ii.  p.33S.) 
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3.  A  son  of  Amyntns  11^  king  OC  Macedonia, 
bj  his  wife  GjgEiea.  (Justin,  vii.  4.)  According 
to  Ja9t[n,  he  was  put  to  death  by  hU  elep-bFotlier 
Pliilip,  aftoi  tlie  capture  of  Olynthne,  B.C.  347. 
(Id.  viii.  3.) 

3,  Son  of  Lagiis,  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
His  Dame  does  not  occur  among  the  officers  or 
generate  of  Alexander  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
monaroh,  though  it  19  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Pliylanjhue  (op.  A^s.  xii.  p.B39,  d.)  in  terms 
that  BMuld  seem  to  imply  that  he  then  already  oc- 
cupied a  distinguished  poMiion.  (See  also  Adi»n, 
r.  ff.  is.  3.)  The  first  occasiiui  on  ii*ich  he  ap- 
pears in  history  is  in  B.C.  3IS,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  his  brother  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
forces  despatched  to  Cyprus,  where  they  were 
destined  to  co-operate  wi^  the  fleet  of  Selencos, 
and  with  Nicocreon,  king  of  Salamts.  (Diod.  six. 
S%)  By  their  combined  efforts,  they  soon  reduced 
all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  to  subjection,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cittium;  and  that  also,  it  would  appear, 
must  have  ultimately  submitted.  Menelans  now 
remained  in  the  island,  which  he  governed  with 
almost  absolnle  authority,  the  petty  princes  of  the 
several  cities  being  deposed,  imprisoned,  or  assassi- 
nated on  the  sUghtest  symptom  at  disaffection. 
He  still  held  the  chief  conunand  in  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  arrived  in  Cyprus  with  a 
powerful  fleet  andanny.  Unable  to  contend  with 
this  formidable  luitagonist  in  Hie  open  field,  Mene- 
laus  drew  together  ^1  his  forces,  and  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Salamis,  which  he  prepared 
to  defend  to  the  utmost.  But  having  risked  an 
action  under  th«  walls  of  the  town,  he  weis  defeated 
with  much  loss  ;  and  Damelriua  pressed  the  siege 
with  his  wonted  v^ur.  Menelaus,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  his  battering  enpnes ;  and  by 
the  most  strenuous  exertions,  niade  good  his  de- 
fence until  the  anival  of  Ptolemy  himself,  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  to  the  relief  of  the  island.  In  the 
great  sea-fight  that  ensued,  IJenelaus  sent  a  squa- 
dron of  »ity  ships  to  assist  Ptolemy ;  but  though 
these  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Salamis,  they  came  too  laie  to  retrieve 
tlie  ibrtune  of  the  day  i  and  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  having  extinguished  aU  his 
hopes  of  succour,  he  immediately  ufterivardB  buf- 
renderad  the  city  of  Salamis,  with  all  his  forces, 
both  militaiy  and  naval,  into  the  bands  of  Deme- 
trius. The  conqueror,  with  characteristic  mag- 
nanimity, sent  hun  back  to  Egypt,  accompanied  by 
his  fiiends,  and  caiTymg  with  hun  all  his  private 
property.  (Diod.  lii.  83,  79,  xx.  21,  i7-~5S; 
Plat.  Demeti:  16—17;  Justin,  xv.  2;  Pans.  i.  6, 
§  6.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Mene- 
laus. There  ia  a  coin,  attributed  to  him,  which 
must  have  been  struck  during  the  period  of  his 
occupation  of  Cyprus.  (Boirell,  Notice  de  ^td^/aea 
Midaillea  dea  IMs  de  Chj/pre,  p.  84.) 

4.  Onias,  son  of  Simon,  who  was  made  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  by  Andochua  Epiphany  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Menelaus.  (Joseph.  Ast,  xii. 
5.  §1.)  [B.H.B.] 

MENELA'US  (M^i'iAno!),  literary.  1.  Of 
Annea  in  Caria,  is  called  by  Slephanua  Byzantinus 
{s.  V.  'ArnXn.)  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  a  great 
iiatorian,  but  is  otherwise  urdinown. 

3.  OfMarathoinPhoenicia,aGreekrhetoriei»n, 
whose  assistance  C.  Sempronius  Giacchus  was  said 
to  bave  used  in  compoung  his  speeches.  (Cic. 
Brut.  2fi.) 
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3.  Of  Aegae,  an  epic  poet,  who  among  otber 
works  which  are  not  specified,  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
Thebais  (^itSof;),  consisting,  according  to  Suidas, ' 
of  twelre,  and  according  to  Eudocis,  of  thirteen 
bookSi  As  Longinus  mentioned  Menelaus  with 
praise,  he  must  lave  lived  before  A.  D.  27S,  fbr  in 
that  year  Longinus  died  (Walti,  Blitt.  Qrofo.  vi. 
p,  93  ;  Ruhnken,  Di33eTi.de  ViUet  Scripl.  Loagini, 
30,  &«.  ed.  tonpius).  The  first  five  books  of  tfiis 
epic  are  itierredto  b^SCephailus  Byzantinus  (i.  m. 

but  no  fragments  of  any  importance  have  come 
down  to  us.  (L.S.] 

MBNELA'US  (M«W\mi).  a  Greek  matiiema- 
tician,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  is 
comprised  in  the  mathematics!  collection  odled 
HiKpAs  Arrrpwdtxes^  or  ijvep6s  dtrTprnfOfioinivos. 
Menelaus  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Proclus,  and 
Ptolemaeus,  who,  in  his  Mi^na  Syiitaaiis  (p.  170), 
says  that  he  made  some  astronomical  observations 
at  Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
(A.D.  98).  He  is  probably  ^e  same  with  the 
Menelaus  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue 
IM  FaeieiiiCMeLaKae,  p.  930.  Besides  his  work 
on  the  Sphere,  Menelans  wrote  a  treatise  »  On  the 
Quantity  and  Distinction  of  Mixed  Bodies."  Both 
works  were  translated  into  Syriac  and  Arabic.  A 
Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sphere  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1 644  ;  and  it  was  also  pub- 
lished by  Marinus  Mersennus  in  his  ^mopns  Ma- 
Oisniatka,  Paris,  1644.  This  edition  contained 
man^  additions  and  interpolations.  A  more  correct 
edition  was  published  at  Oxford  by  Halley,  a  re- 
print of  which,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Costard,  ap- 
peared ia  1768.  (Fabric.  BM.  Graeo.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
16,  33.)  rc.  P.  M.] 

MENELA'US,  a  pupil  of  Stephanns,  v/m  the 
sculptor  of  a  marble  group  in  the  viUa  Liidovisi  at 
Rome,  which  bears  the  inseriplioo  MENEAA02 
2TE*ANOT  MA©HTH2  EHOIEI.  The  group, 
which  consists  of  a  male  and  female  iigure,  the  size 
of  life,  has  been  diflerentiy  explained.  It  used  to 
be  taken  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Papirius  and  his 
mother.     (Aul.  Gell.  i.  23.)     Thiersch   maintains 

matron  in  lie  female  figure,  and  in  both  the  ex- 
pression of  maternal  and  filial  love  ;  and  he  sup- 
poses that  it  represents  some  scene  from  the  &mily 
life  of  the  Caesars,  probably  Octavia  and  Marcel- 
Ins,  "  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  manibns  date  lUia  plenis," 
&c.  (E^Kcien,  pp,  295,  296.)  Wulckehnann  at 
first  took  it  for  Phaedraand  Hippolytus  ^Gese&ieits 
d.  Kmat,  Vorrede,  g  5)  ;  but  lie  afterwards  ex- 
plained itasrepi'esenting  the  recognition  of  Orestes 
by  Electra  (bk.  xi.  c.  2.  g  29),  and  this  supposition 
has  been  generally  adopted.  Thiersch  (/.  c.)  refers 
the  work  to  the  Augustan  age.  [Compare  8tk- 
PHANOS.]  [P.  S.] 

MENE'MACHUS  (Mtv^/iax"!-),  a  physician 
bom  at  one  of  the  dties  named  Aphrodisias,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Methodic],  and 
lived  ui  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Qalen, 
IiHrod.  0.  4,  vol.  xiv,  p.  684,  De  Melk  Med.  i.  7, 
voL  X.  p.  53,  fi4.)  He  wrote  some  works  which 
are  not  now  extant,  and  is  probably  the  pbysiciioi 
quoted  by  Caelius  Aorehanus  (De  Mori.  Aeat.  it 
L  p.  76),  Galen  (Be  Compos,  Medieam.  tee.  Locos. 
iii  J ,  vol.  liL  p.  626),  and  Oribasius  (CWi  Medio, 
tA.  21,  p  ',^8,  and  in  Matlhaei's  collection.  Mob* 
1808).    The  Meneraachus,  however,  who  i»  qnoted 
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by  Celsm  {De  Medic,  vi.  9,  p.  129),  is  not  the 
same  peraon,  and  uuat  have  hved  at  least  a  centui 
earlier.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MENE'NIA  GENS,  was  a  very  ancient  an 
illuBtTious  patdcian  house  at  Rome  from  ^  c.  50 
tiiB.c.S7S.  Its  onlyewnotnenbLanatus.  [La- 
NiTOB.]  Cicero  {adPam.  liii.  "■ 
Menenian  tribe,  and  Appian  a  M 
proecribed  by  the  tcinmvirs  in  B.  c.  43,  and  rescued 
from  death  by  the  aelE-devotion  of  one  of  his  slaTes. 
(S.C.iii.44.>  [W,B.D.] 

MENEPHRON,  an  Arcadian,  who  ig  said  l 
have  lived  in  incestuous  interconrse  with  hi 
mother  Blias  and  his  daughtBT  Cjllene.  (Or.  MeL 
vii.  386  ;  Hygin.  Fidi.  2S3,  who  calls  him  M&- 
nophrus,)  [L.S.] 

MEN13  (M^f^i),  aThraiuan,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Menebrk  or  Mesembtia  was  said  Co  have 
received  its  name.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)      [L.  8.] 

MENES  (Milnjt)-  This  is  the  moat  usual  form 
of  the  name,  which,  however,  we  also  find  wtitlen 
BB  MenEB,  Menis,  Meinis,  Men,  MJn.  and  Mein 
(Mijciu,  M^HS,  Mtmi^  Mjr,  Mu-,  MtTv).  Menea 
was  the  first  Mug  of  Egypt,  according  to  tho  tra- 
ditions of  the  E^^ons  themselves.  Herodotus 
lecocds  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  he  had  rescued  from  Che  river  by 
turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and  erected 
therein  a  maguilicent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
(Plhah).     (Cnrap.   Diod.   i.   50 ;  Wesi.  jal  loc.) 


IS  that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  the 
worship  of  the  gods  and  tlie  practice  of  sacrifices, 
as  well  09  d  more  elegant  and  luxurious  style  of 
living.  As  theouChoFof  thislotterinnor  " 
memory  was  dishonoured  many  geneiatii 
wards  by  king  Tnephachtliui,  the  fathei 
choriej  and  Plutarch  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  on  which  was  inscribed  an  imprecation 
ngainst  Menes,  as  the  introducer  of  luxury.  There 
is  a  legend  also,  preserved  by  Diodorus,  which  re- 
lates (m  defiance  of  chronology,  unless  Mendea  is 
to  be  substituted  fiir  Menaa),  that  he  was  saved 
irom  drowning  in  the  lake  of  Moeris  by  a  crocodile, 
in  gratitude  lot  which  he  established  Ibe  worship 
of  the  animal,  and  built  a  city  neai'  the  hike  called 
(he  City  of  Crocodiles,  erectu^  there  a  pyiamid  to 
Bene  as  his  own  tomb.  That  he  was  a  conqueror, 
like  other  founders  of  kiugdoms,  we  learn  from  an 
extract  from  Msnetho  preserved  by  Eusehius.  By 
MarshEun  and  others  he  has  been  identilied  with 
the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  killed  bj  a  hippopotamus.  (Herod. 
ii.  4,  99 ;  Diod.  i.  43,  45,  89 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.  i 
Pint,  ife  ii.  el  Osir.  8  j  PeriBon.  Orig.  Aegt/pt. 
c  £ ;  Shuckford'fl  Conjifctiai^  bk.  iv.  ;  Bunaen, 
Aeayptais  Stelle  tn  der  Wd^eachiB&le,  vol  ii.  pp.  SB 
— iS.)  [E.  E.] 

MENGS  (Mli^s),  a  dtiien  of  Pella,  son  of 
IKonysiua,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  Che 
Great ;  and  after  the  battle  of  laaua  (b.  c,  333) 
was  admitted  by  the  king  into  the  number  of  bis 
body-guards,  in  the  room  ot  Balacnis,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  catrapy  of  Cilida.  In  B.  c.  331, 
after  Alexander  had  occupied  Susa,  he  sent  Menee 
down  to  the  Meditercanean  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  SyriEi,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia,  entrusting 
him  at  the  same  time  with  3000  talents,  a  portion 
o(  which  lie  waa  to  transmit  to  Antipater  for  hia 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  con- 
fedeiate  states  of  Greece.  Apollodoma  of  Amphi- 
polis  was  joined  with  him  in  this  command.    (Arr. 


MENESTHEUS. 
Amih.  ii.  12,  iii  16  j  Diod.  ivu.  64  ;  Curt.  v.  1 


reinali.  ad  toe) 


[E.  E.] 


MENBSAECHMU8  (Mfiamx/ioi^m  Athe- 
nian, an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  orator  Lyouigua, 
by  whom  he  was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  impiety 
and  convicted.  When  Lycurgus  ftit  hia  end 
drawing  near,  he  had  himself  brought  into  the 
omncii  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  public  conduct, 
and  Menesaechmus  was  the  only  man  who  ven- 
tured to  find  fault  with  it-  He  continued  hia  hos- 
tility to  the  fiona  of  Lycurgus  after  their  &ther*a 
death,  and  so  lar  sncceMled  in  a  prosecution  against 
them,  that  they  were  deUvered  into  the  custody  of 
tho  Eleven.  They  were  releaaed,  hoivever,  on  the 
remonstrance  of  Demosthenes.  (Pseudo-Flut.  Fit. 
X.  Orai.  Lyaay.  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  263  ;  Suid. 
s.  ve.  AvitoSfiyot,  Trpovipovla^ ;  Harpocr.  s.  w. 
^ApftJupoT,  AifXio^raf.)  [E.  E.} 

MENESABCHMUS.    [Mhesabchmds.J 

MENISTHB8,  an  architect,  whose  pseudo- 
dipteral  temple  of  Apollo  is  mentioned  by  Vitniviua 
(iii.  2.  g  6.  «d.  Schneid.).  [P,  S.] 

MENESTHEUS  {taevmBfii),  a  son  of  Pelena, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpuased  all  other  mortals  in  airanging 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle  (Horn.  IL  a. 
£62,  &C.,  iv.  327  ;  Philoslr.  Her.  iL  16  ;  Paus.  ii, 
25.  %  6).  With  the  assistance  of  the  'Tr^darida, 
he  ia  s^d  to  have  driven  Theseus  from  hja  king- 
dom, and  to  have  died  at  Troy  (Plut.  Thee.  32, 3£  ; 
Paua.  i.  17.  g  B).  A  second  person;^  of  thia 
name  occurs  in  Virgil    {A^.  x.  129.)     [L.S.] 

MENESTHEUS  (MeHffflttii),  son  of  Iphicrates, 
the  &mous  Athenian  general,  "by  the  daughter  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  Hence  be  said  that  he 
owed  more  to  hia  mother  than  to  his  falhec ;  for 
that  the  latter,  as  fur  aa  in  him  lay,  bad  made  him 
a  Thradan  ;  the  former  had  made  him  an  Athe- 
nian. {Nep./pi.3;  comp.VoI.II.  p.617,a.)  Ha 
was  bom  probably  about  B.  e.  377  (see  Rehdanti, 
Vit.  Iphie.  Cludir.  Tmoli.  ii.  §  i)  ;  and,  as  he  grew 
up,  hia  great  height  and  sise  caused  him  to  be 
thought  older  than  he  really  was,  so  that  he  was 
called  on,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  undertake  Aeirovp- 
■yiai,  a  demand  which  Iplucratea  resisted.  (Arist. 
Rhet.  iL  23.^  17.)  He  married  tho  daughter  of 
Timothens ;  and  in  u.  c.  356  was  choaen  com- 
mander in  the  Social  war,  his  father  and  his  fether- 
in-lnw,  accordii^  to  C.  Nepos,  being  appointed  tn 
aid  hun  with  their  counsel  and  experience.  They 
M'ere  all  three  impeached  by  their  colleague. 
Chares,  for  alleged  misconduct  and  treacbeiy  in 
the  campaign ;  hat  Iphicrates  and  Menesthens 
were  acquitted  in  a  c.  35S.  (Nep,  Tiin.  3 ;  Dion 
Hal.  Deia.  p.  667  i  Rehdants,  Vii.  Tpiw.  Sic,  vi. 
g  7,  vii.  gg  5,  7  ;  comp.  Diod.  xvL  21 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc.  ;  Isocr.  Tt,i!  nwi!.  g  1 37.)  Meneatbena  was 
diatinguiehed  for  his  military  skill  i  and  we  find 
him  i^in  appomled  commander  of  a  squadron  of 
100  ^leya,  sent  out,  in  B.C.  335,  to  ciieck  the 
Macedonians,  who  had  intercepted  some  Athenian 
ships  en  their  voyage  down  fium  the  Euxine,  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  period  of  his  death,  but  it 
took  place  before  B.C  325.  (Pint  Fhoc.  7; 
Paeudo-Dem.,  xepl  ™i'  npis  'AAef.  ffii^.p.217, 
Episl.  iii.  p.  1482 ;  Rehdantz,  Fil.  Ipldc  &&,  vii. 

§a)       [IPHICBATKS.]  [KE.] 

MENESTHEUS,  a  sculptor  wliose  name  has 
been  preserved  by  a  fragment  of  a  statue,  bear- 
ing MENECSETC  MENECeEWC  AiPOAlClETC 
EnOIEI.     (Gruter,  p.  1021,  2.)  [P.  S.] 


■MENIPPE. 
MENE'STHiaS  (Mfria-flio,).      1.    A    snn  of 

was  aiiiiii  at  Troy  by  Paris.  (Horn.  li.  vii,  9,  &c„ 
136,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  (lie  rirer-god  Spcrchems  or  of 
Bonis  and  Poljdors,  woa  one  of  the  cQinmandera 
of  tha  liosts  of  Achilles.  (Horn.  H.  ivi.  173, 
&t)  [L.S.] 

MENE'STRATU8  {MsWorparot},  an  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demuB  of  Amphitrope,  in  the  tribe 
Antiochia,  who,  being  in  danger  from  an  accnsation 
bronght  against  him  b;  tlie  informer  Agocatns, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  saved  ms  own 
life  bv  giving  false  infonnalion  against  s  number 
of  his  lellow-citizens.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  he  was  brougbl  to  trial  for  this,  and 

(Lys.<i.  ^jw-pp.  134,  135.)     '  [B,  K] 

MENE'STRATUS  or  MENESTAS  {Mai- 
•rrparos,  MftioTas),  of  Epeiius,  was  one  of  the 
chief  instigatora  of  the  Aetolians  to  their  war,  in 
conjunction  with  Antiochna,  agunst  Rome,  which 
commenced  in  B.&  192.  In  the  following  year, 
when  the  Aetolians  sued  tor  peace,  M'.  Acilina 
Gtahcio,  the  consul,  demanded  that  Menestratns 
shontd  be  delivered  up,  but  the  demand  was  not 
compUed  with.  (Folyb.  xx.  10,  xxii.  14  ;  Lit. 
.«vi.  2B.  sixviii  10.)  IE.  E.] 

MENE'STRATUS  (Mff^ffrpaTos),  artiata.  1. 
A  worlhlesa  painter,  ridiculed  in  an  epigram  by 
Luciiiias,  who  aaya  that  his  PA^bthtm  was  only  fit 
for  the  fire,  and  his  Deucallan  for  the  water. 
{  Branck,  AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.  337.  No.  93 ;  Am.  Fal- 
si 213;  comp.  Mar^al,  v.  63.)  Nothing  more 
ia  known  of  him,  except  what  the  epigram  itself 
showfi;  namely,  that -he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lucilliua,  and  lived, :  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Nero. 

2.  A  sculptor,  of  uncertain  time  and  country, 
whose  Herculea  and  Hecate  were  greatly  admired. 
The  latter  statue  stood  in  the  Opisthodomus  (poil 
aedem)  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  £pb«BUS,  and 
was  made,  saya  Pliny,  of  marbie  of  auch  brilliancy 
that  it  was  neceasaiT  to  warn  the  beliolders  to 
shade  their  eyes.  (Plin.  N.  K.  jtisvL  5.  s.  4. 
§  1 0.)  From  thia  passage  of  Pliny,  SilHg  eonjec- 
turea  that  the  artjat  Uved  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Tatian  mentions  him  as  llie 
maker  of  a  statue  of  a  poeteea  named  liearchis. 
(^rfD.  Graee.  52,  p.H3,Worth.)  [P.&) 

MENE'XENUS  ;Mfi^£tkos),  an  Athenian, 
son  of  Deinophon,  was  a  dieciple  of  Socrates,  and 
is  intruduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  thediflloguBaZys5SHndMi«emHBs.    [C.  P.  M,] 

ME'NIUAS  (Hei'lSo!),  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whoae  name  occurs  on  several 
occaMona.  (Arrian,  iii.  13.  §  4,  26.  §  S  ;  Curt.  iv. 
12,  15,  16,  viL  6,  10.)  [G  P.  M.] 

MENIPPE  (MwbwTil.  1.  A  aaughter  of 
Orion  and  sister  of  Metioche.  After  Orion  vrs£ 
killed  by  Ariemia,  Menippe  and  Metioche  were 
biDught  np  by  their  mother,  and  Athena  taught 
them  the  art  of  weaving,  and  Apiirodite  gave 
them  beauty.  Once  the  whole  of  Aonia  was 
visited  by  a  plague,  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Qac- 
tynlas,  when  consulted,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
propitiate  the  two  Erinnyes  by  the  sacrifice  of  two 
maidens,  who  were  In  olfer  themeelves  to  death  of 
their  own  accord.  Menippe  aiid  Metioche  oJfered 
themselves  ;  they  thrice  invoked  the  infernal  gods, 
and  killed  themsetvea  with  their  shuttles.     Per- 
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eophone  and  Hades  metamnrphosed  them  info 
comets.  The  Aoniaiia  erected  to  them  aeanctimry 
near  Orchomenos,  where  a  propitiatory  eacrihna 
was  offered  to  them  every  year  by  youths  and 
middens.  The  Aeolians  called  these  maidens  Co- 
ronides.  (Ov.  Mel.  xiiL  68S  ;  Anton.  Lib.  25  ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  11.  iviiL  466.) 

a  A  danghter  of  Peneins,  and  wife  of  Pelasgua, 
by   whom   she   became   the   mother   of  Fhrastar 

3,  A  daughter  of  Thamyris,  and  according  to 
some  the  mother  of  Orpheus  (Tielx.CM.i.  12), 

4.  A  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  (Hes. 
3SWJ9.260.)  IL.S.] 

MBNIPPUS  (M^Hinros),  a  son  of  Megarena, 
who  was  believed  to  be  buried  in  the  prytanenm  at 
Megara.    (Paue.  i.  43.  %  2.)  [L.  8.] 

MENIPPUS  (M^^mrm),  historical.  L  One  of 
those  who,  with  Philistides,  succeeded,  against  the 
opposition  of  Enphraeus,  and  by  the  aid  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  in  making  themselves  tyrants  of  Orena 
in  Euboea.  They  were  dciven  out  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Phodon,  in  H.  c  341.  (Dem.  P/Ul. 
iii.  p.  136,  Be  Cor.  pp.  248,  252,  &c. ;  comp. 
Aesch.  <:.  Cles.  'p.  68 ;  Plut.  Demoi&.  17 ;  Died, 
ivi.  74.)     [CxLtus,  Vol.  L  p.  668,  a:  Clbi- 

2.  AnofficerofPhilipV.  of  Macedon.  In  a.  o. 
203,  when  Philip  was  recalled  from  the  war  in  the 
South  agunst  the  Remans  and  Aetolians  by  tidings 
of  diaturbance  and  revolt  in  Macedonia,  he  lelt 
Menippna  and  Polyphantaa  in  command  of  2500 
men  fi^r  the  protection  of  the  Achaeans.  In  the 
following  year  Menippus  was  sent  by  Philip  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  against 
Attains  I.    of  Pergamua   and   the   Romans,    by 


isaful  . 


nnpt  1^ 


town.     (Liv.  ixvii.  32,  iiviii.  6,  6  i  Polyb. 

.  One  of  the  envoys  of  Antiochus  the  Great  to 
ie  in  B.  c.  193,  on  which  ociasion.  however, 
negotiation  ^led  ii 


i  of  the  1 


s.  (Liv. 


V.57— 


i  App. 


Pergamus  and  th 


;S^.  6.)  [HKGESiANix.]  In  B.C.  192,MenIpi 
was  sent  by  Antiochns  as  ambassador  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, whom  he  stimulated  to  war  with  Rome  by 
magnifying  the  power  and  resources  of  his  master. 
In  the  same  year  AnUochua  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  3000  men  ti>  lud  in  intercep^g  all  succours 
■  ■  Chalcis  in  Euboea  by  Eumenea  II,  of 
Achaeans,  who  contrived,  how- 
into  the  town  before  tbe])a3sage 
thither  by  sea  and  land  had  been  barred  by  the 
Syrian  forces.  Bui,  after  Menippus  had  occu- 
pied the  road  to  Antls,  600  Roman  soldiers,  also 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Ghakii,  arrired,  and 
found  themselves  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  Deliuiii. 
Here,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  they 
were  suddenly  attached  by  Menippna,  and  wei'e 
all  slain  except  about  fifty,  whom  ha  captured. 
{Liv.  ixxv.  32,  33,  60,  61  ;  comp.  Diod.  Ew.  de 
VirLet  Vil.  p.  B7i  ;  App.4y.  !6.)         [E.E.] 

MENIPPUS  {MiKjnros),  literary.  I.  A 
comic  poet,  according  to  Suidas;  but  Meineke  sue- 
pects,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  the  name  is  only 
a  corruption  of  HermippHS.  {Hist.  Ch-iL  Com. 
Qraee.  p.  494.) 

2.  A  cynic  philosopher,  and  originally  a  slave, 
was  a  naUve  of  Gadara  in  Coele-Syria  (Steph, 
Byt  s.  .1.  riiSopo  ;  Swab.  ivi.  p.  769).  Diogenes 
calls  him  a  FhoenicuL! :  Coele-Syria  was  eouie- 
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limea  ifF>oned  as  a.  pnrt  of  PhMniciH,  sometim^a 
iinL  He  aeema  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Diogenea, 
He  aifiassed  groat  wealtii  as  a  usurer  (^(poSimei- 
oTiis),  but  was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed 
suicide.  Diogenes,  who  has  given  us  a  short  life 
tjf  him,  with  an  epigram  of  hia  own  upon  him  (ii. 

senoua,  but  that  hia  books  were  full  of  jests,  like 
those  of  his  CDntemparar;  Meleager;  and  Stmbo 
and  Slephanua.  call  him  inriniS6yihoias ;  that  ia,  he 
was  one  of  those  cynic  philosopbera  who  threw  all 
their  teaching  into  a  satirical  farm.  In  this  cha- 
tHclct  he  ie  several  liaee  introduced  by  Luoian, 
who  in  one  place  speaks  of  him  as  ™y  n-nAaiut 
KvviSi' fiifJi  J\ain-iicdv  ml  nipx'f"'  (BisAeem.  33). 

Even  In  the  time  of  Diogenee,  his  works  were 
somewhat  uncertain ;  and  they  are  now  Butitely 
lost;  but  vre  have  considerable  fragments  of 
Varro'a  Satarae  Mbnippeae,  which  wi 
in  imitation  of  Menippus.  (Cic.  Aea, 
Oell.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  ]i.)  The  recent 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  Varro  by  Oehh 
tains  a  short  bat  excellent  dissertation  on  tlie  date 
of  Menippns,  whom  he  places  at  b.  g.  SO. 

The    worits   of  Menippus    were,   according 
Diogenes  (vi.  101),  thirteen  in  number,  namt 

Tou  riiv  Aieiif  irpoa<uJFOv^  irpit  rods  t^iriieoAf  Kal 
IwB-niiaTiKoit   rtnl   7pa,ufiaru(oilr,  ks!  yopiis  'Ei 

a^d  others,     (Comp.  Menag.  Olverv.  lit  ioe.) 

3.  Of  Sttatonice,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  the 
most  accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  all  Asia. 
(About  B.C.  79.)  Cicero,  who  heard  him,  puts 
him  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Attic  orators 
{Brut.  91  ;  Pint  Cic.  i  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  yi,  101  ; 
Slrab.  xiv.  p.  660). 

i.  Of  Pcrgamos,  a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  wrote  a  tifpl'ttJios  t^s  imis 
SaArfmi!,  of  which  an  abridgement  was  made  by 
MarcianoB,  and  of  which  some  fmgments  are  pta- 
eerved.  He  ia  also  qnottd  several  times  by  Ste- 
phanus  ByzHUlJnui^-  (See  Hoffinann,  Mertippos  der 
Olograph.  Leipi.  1841.)  [P.  S.l 

MENIPPUS,  artists.  Diogenes  LaBrtius  (vi. 
101)  mentions  a  statuary  and  two  p^ntera  of  this 
nnmi.  [P.  &] 

MENO'CHARES  {K.n>vx^'\  «■"  officer  of 
Demetrius  Sotfii-,  king  of  Syria.  In  b.  c  161, 
when  DemetriTis  had  escaped  from  Rome  and  esta- 
blished himself  on  the  Syrian  throne,  he  sent  Me- 
noehares  to  plead  his  cause  with  Tiberius  Gracchus 
[No,  6.]  and  his  fellow-oommissioners,  then  in 
Cappadocia.  In  the  foiiowiiig  year,  Mennchares 
was  sent  by  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  conciliate  the 
senate  by  the  present  of  a  golden  chuvh  and  the 
surrender  of  Leptines,  the  assassin  of  Cn.  Octavius, 
the  Roman  envoy.  (Polyb,xxiri.4,6  ;  Diod  xxxi. 

ilw./,^.XIT.p.636.)[LKI>TlNB3,No.6.]    [B.B.] 

MENODO'ftUS,  freedman  of  Pompej.      [Mb- 


MENOECEUS: 
sculptor,  who  mads  for  the  Thespians  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  which 
oi-iginally  stood  at  Thespiae,  but  was  removed  to 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Caliguia.  (Paua.  ix.  27. 
§3  3,  4,  Bekker.)  The  date  of  this  artist  can 
orJy  be  conjectured  by  Enppnaing  that  his  copy 
was  made  about  the  same  time  that  the  original 
was  removed,  in  order  to  supply  its  loss.  There 
is  nothing  to  determine  whether  or  no  he  was  the 
same  person  as  the  statnary  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  made  athtetaa  el  armatoa  ei  veioiores,  saei-i- 
Jiamlesque  (/C  iV.XKxiv.  8.  8.  19.  g  34).  [P.S.I 
MGNO'DOTUS  (M*™8otoi).  1.  Of  Samoa, 
ffas  the  author  of  at  least  two  works  connecled 
with  the  history  of  his  native  iahuid.  One  bore 
the  ^tle  T<Sr  Mrd  Sifiay  jvSitfui'  dcarpo^,  and 
the  other  Ilepl  rSr  Kori  ri  Itpiy  vfli  Sa/ilas'apas. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  655,  xy.  pp.  673,  673.) 

2.  Of  Perinthns,  is  referred  to  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (ProjfiB.  lib.  ixvi.  3,  p.  613)  as  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  'EAXTrfiiral  vpayitaTtiai^  in 
fifteen  books,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Athenian 
painter  Theodoras.  (Diog.  Laifrt.  ii.  104.)  [L.S.J 

MENO'DOTUS  ( M.,»i«r.Tot).  a  physician  of 
Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pnpil  of  An- 
tiochns  of  Laodlceia,  arid  tutor  to  Herodotus  of 
Taraus ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Bmpiiici,  and  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Diog.  Laert. 
is.  §116;  Galen,  De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  voL  x.  p. 
142,  Mrod.  e.  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  683  ;  Sext.  Empir, 
FpThon.  Higxitiffi.  i.  g  222,  p.  57,  ed.  Fabric)  Ha 
refuted  some  of  the  opinions  of  Asclepiades  of 
Bithynia  (Gal.  De  Nat.  Faeua.  i.  14,  vol.  ii.  p. 
53),  and  was  exceedingly  severe  against  the  Dog- 
maUd  (id.  Ds  Svbjig.  Ettipir.  c  9, 13,  voL  ii.  pp. 
343,  346,  ed.  Chart).  He  enjoyeda  considersble 
repntaUon  in  his  day,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
■  lenlioned  by  Galen.  {De  Car.  SaL  per  Fen. 
.  S,  vol.  jiL  p.  277  ;  OHBnieai.  in  Hippoer. "  Be 
"  iil.  62,  vol.  iviii.  pt,  L  p.  676 ;  Commetit.  in 
fllppocT. «  De  Rat.  Fid.  ra  Morb.  AeuV  iv.  17,  Vol. 
;v.  p.  786 ;  Zte  Libr.  Fropr.  c.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  S8  j  De 
lompm.  Medimm.  sec.  Locm,  vi.  L  vol.  xii.  p.  904.) 
He  appears  to  have  written  some  works  which  are 
[noted  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  but  ate  not  now  ei- 

:  short  treatise  entitled,  VeX^nov  Tlapa^fisTiiv 
-Qv  M7jyoS6Tov  JIpoTpeTrrucAj  AAyor  rjrt  rii 
TixySi  Ga/eni  Parc^Arcratae  Menodoti  Saasorm 
ad  jirlea  Oralio.  This  is  sappoaed  to  have  been 
■iitt«n  originally  by  Menodotus,  and  afterwards 
ivised  and  polished  by  Galen     '        ■      '■ 
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MENODO'ROS  {MWBoipoi),  a  writer  on  bo- 
tany and  materia  medica,  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(IMipnai.  ii.  p-  59).  who  says  he  was  a  follower  of 
Eissistmliis,  and  a  friend  of  the  physician  Hice- 
sii«.  Ho  lived,  therefore,  probably  at  the  end  of 
the  Urst  century  n.  c,  and  is  perhaps  the  person 
who  ia  quoted  by  Andromachus  (op,  Qsl.  de 
Compoe.  Medieam.  sec  LoeoSj  viL  3,  vol.  liii.  p. 
64).   -  [W.A.G.] 

MENODO'RUS   {THeM^pos),  of  Atiiens,  a 


(as  iar  as  Galen  is  concerned)  has  been 
kt.  Its  object  is  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  title,  and  it  is  composed  in  a  somewhat  decla- 
matory style,  which  has  perhaps  caused  it  to  be 
both  unduly  admired,  and  unjustly  depreciated. 
On  the  one  band,  Erasmus  translated  it  himself 
nto  Latin,  and  it  lias  been  several  times  published 
ipnrt  froin  Galen's  other  works  ;  and  on  the  other, 
I  writer  in  the  Cambridgs  Mamma  Cri&mm  (vol. 
i.  p.31B)calb  it  "a  very  inferior  composition, 

and  weak  in  argument.''  Perhaps  the  latest  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Abr.  WlUet,  Greek  and  Latin,  Bvo. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1812.  [W.  A.  G.l 

MENO'DOTUS,  sculptor.  [Diodotus,  No.  2.] 
MENOECEUS  (Mffownit).      1.    A    Thebau, 


ginndaOD  of  Pentlieua,  and  ^ther  of  Hippoiirnne, 
.liinislfl  or  Epicasle,  nnd  Creon.  (Apnllod.  ii.  i, 
%  5,  iii.  5.  §  7  ;  Eurip.  Fhoeri.  10,  ^d  the  EchoL 
on  942.) 

2.  A 

Se-.en  Argives  spinet  Thebes,  Teiresuis  decktad 
that  the  Thebana  should  conquer,  if  Meiioeceus 
ivculd  sacnlice  himself  for  his  conntry.  Menoeceus 
Ftcordingl;  killed  hiniEelf  ODIside  the  gates  of 
Ihebea  {Eunp.  Phom.  913,  930  ;  Apotlod.  iii.  6. 
§  7)  PanBaniiiB  (ix.  36.  g  J)  relates  that  Me- 
noeoens  killed  himself  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
of  the  Delphian  god.  His  loiub  waa  shown  at 
Thebes  neai  the  Neitian  gate.  (Puns.  I.  c. ;  comp. 
Stat.  3Mi.  ».  755,  *t,  790.)  [L.  S.] 

MENOETAS.     [Mblbaosb,  No.  9.] 

MENOETES.  The  name  of  two  jnjthical  peiv 
Bonages.  {Virg.  Am.  v.  161,  &e. ;  Ov.  MeL  xiL 
116.)  -[L.S.] 

MENOETIUS  (Mti-ofTio!).  I,  A  sonof  la- 
petus  and  Clymene  or  Asia,  and  a  brother  of  Atlas, 
Prometheus  and.  Epimetheus,  was  killed  by  Zeus 
n-ith  a  Hash  of  lightning,  in  the  fight  of  tlie  Titans, 
and  thrown  into  TuHmiB.  (Hes.  Thee^.  S07,  Sus., 
51*  ;  Apoliod.  I  9.  g  3  J  SehoL  ad  Aeschgl.  Prom. 
347.) 

1.  A  son  of  CeuthonyinoB,  a  guard  of  the  oxen 
of  Pluto.  (Apoliod.  ii.  5.g  10  ;  cotnp.  HBBJCtBe.) 

3,  A  son  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  a  stepbrother 
of  Aeacus,  and  husband  of  Poljmele,  b;  wham 
be  became  the  Cither  of  Patroclus.  He  resided  at 
Opus,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Ar^ 
nauts  (Horn.  II.  li.  78S,  xvL  14,  iviii.  326). 
Some  accoanu  call  his  motlier  Damociateia,  and  a 
dai^hter  of  Aegina  ]  and  instead  of  Poljmele 
they  call  his  wife  Sthenele  oc  Pciiapis  (Apoliod. 
iii.  13.  §  8  i  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Oi  ix.  107  i  Strab. 
p.  49S  ;  comp.  Vd.  Place  i.  407  ;  Eastath.  ad 
Ham.  f.  112).  When  Patcoclus,  during  a  game, 
had  b1^  Che  son  of  Ampbidamas,  Menoetius  fled 
with  him  to  Peleus  in  Phthia,  and  had  bim  edu- 
cated there  (Horn.  II.  xi.  770,  xxiii.  85,  &e.  ; 
Schol.  ad  Piod.  01  ix.  104).  Menoetius  Was  a 
friend  of  Heracles.    (Diod.  iv.  39.)        [L.  S.] 

MENO'GENES  {Ktvoyij^^).  one  of  the  nu- 
merous commentaioFa  on  Homer,  who  wrote  a  work 
in  93  bonks  on  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad.  (Eustalh.  ad  Iloia.  p.  139,  ed, 
BftsD.)  [L.  8.] 

MENO'GENES,  a  statuary,  who  was  admired 
for  his  quadrigae.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  IS. 
§  30.)  [P.  S.] 

MENON  {tSltav).  1.  A  ciliien  of  Pharsnlus 
in  Thessaly,  who  ^ed  the  Athenians  at  Eion 
with  12  lalenle  and  900  horsemen,  raised  by  him- 
self from  his  awn  penestae,  and  was  rewarded  by 
them  for  these  services  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  (Dem.  e.  Arist.  pp.  036,  687 ;  Pseudo-Dem. 
up!  luyrrfjras,  p.  173 1  Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Dsm.  e. 
Lcpt.  p.  74.)  By  some  this  Menon  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Pbarsalian  who  commanded  the 
troops  sent  from  his  native  city  to  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

ftnCB  at  E'on  is  referred  by  them  to  the  eighth  year 
of  the  same  war,  B.  c.  424.  (That  ii.  23,  iv.  103, 
&t. ;  Gedik.  ad  Plat.  Men.  p.  70.)  Perhaps, 
however,  the  service  may  have  been  rendered  at 
llie  siege  of  Eion  by  Cimon  in  B.  c.  476  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  Menon  alluded  to  by  Demosthenes 


MENON.  1G13 

may  have  been  the  father  of  the  lender  of  Thessa- 
lian  cavalry  mentioned  by  Thucj-dides  in  B.  C.  431. 
(Herod,  vii,  107  j  Pint.  Cim.  7;  Pans.  viiL  8; 
ThirlwaJl'a  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  3.)     [Boghs.] 

3.  An  Athenian,  a  teUow-workraan  of  Phei- 
Biis,  was  suborned  lo  bring  against  him  the  accu- 
sation by  which  he  was  mined.  For  this  service 
the  facUon  which  had  employed  Menon  obtained 
for  him  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  iriKeia. 
{V\a.\.Per.  31.) 

3.  A  Thessalian  adventurer,  was  a  fevourile  of 
Aristippus  of  Larissa,  wbo  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  forces,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  help  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger  in  order  to  make  head  against 
a  pBrtjy  opposed  to  him.  When  Cyrus  began  his 
enpedi^on,  in  b.  c  401,  Menon  was  sent  by  Ari- 
stippus to  his  aid  with  1500  men,  and  joined  the 
princess  army  at  Colossae.  Cyms  having  reached 
the  borders  of  Csppadocia,  employed  Menon  to 
escort  hack  into  her  own  country  Epyaxa,  the  wife 
of  Syenneeis,  the  Cilician  king.  In  passing  through 
the  defiles  on  the  frontiers  Menon  lost  a  number  of 
his  men,  who,  according  to  one  account,  were  cut  off 
by  the  Gilicians  ;  and  in  revenge  fiir  this,  his  teoops 
plundered  the  city  of  Taisns  and  the  royal  palace. 
When  the  Cyrean  army  reached  the  Kuphratea, 
Mennn  persuaded  the  soldiers  under  his  command 
to  be  the  first  to  cross  the  river,  and  thus  to  ingra- 
tJats  themselves  with  the  prince.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  after  the  battle,  when  Cletichufl  Bent  to 
Ariaens  to  make  an  cSes  of  placing  him  on  the 
Persian  throne,  be  formed  one  of  the  mission  at  his 
own  req^nest,  as  being  connected  with  AiiaeuB  by 
ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  He  was  again 
one  of  the  fonr  generals  who  accompanied  Cleardins 
to  his  fiital  interview  with  Tissaphemes,  and  was 
detained,  together  with  bis  colleagues.  Clearchus, 
in  seeking  the  interview  for  the  pnrpose  of  deliver- 
ing up  on  both  sides  those  who  had  striven  to  ex- 
cite their  mutual  snapioions,  had  been  instigated  in 

whom  he  suspected  of  having  calumniated  him  to 
Ariaeus  and  Tissaphemes,  with  the  view  of  obtaiiv 
ing  the  entire  command  of  the  army  for  himself. 
According  to  the  statement  which  Ariaeus  made  to 
the  Qreeks  immediately  a^er  the  apprehension  of 
the  genende,  Menon  and  Proienns  were  hoi  oursbly 
treated  by  the  Persians,  as  having  revealed  tl  e 
treachery  of  which  he  said  Clearohus  had  been 
guilty  ;  and  Gtesias  relates,  in  ignorance  certainly 
of  the  dcl^ls  and  in  direct  opposition  to  Xenophon, 
that  Clearchus  himself  distrusted  Tissaphemes, 
and  that  the  aimy  was  induced  by  the  arts  of 
Menon  to  compel  him  to  agree  to  the  interview 
That  Menon  did  really  act  a  treacherous  part  to 
wards  his  countrymen  is  by  no  mfans  mpiobahle 
as  well  Irom  the  circumstances  of  the  (^e  as  from 
his  character,  even  if  we  make  all  allowm  ce  for 
some  colouring  which  Xenophon's  personal  hostility 
to  the  man  may  have  thrown  into  his  infective 
against  him.  ^  .to  -bis  fete,  Ctesias  merely  says 
that  he  was  not  executed  with  the  other  ^ei  erals  , 
bnt  Xenophon  tells  US  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
If  this  latter  account  ia  the  true  one.  Bishop  Thirl- 

be  was  giien  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Parysaljs  as  a 
compensation  for  the  rejection  of  her  entreali^  on 
behalf  of  Cleatchua  and  his  colleagues.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  identilj  of  the  sabjecl  of  the 
3x2 
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present  atticle  wllh  the  Menon  iotrodilCdd  in  Oie 
dialogue  of  Plitlo,  which  hems  his  nutne.  (Xen. 
A^h.  I  I.  §  10,  3.  «  6,  20—25,  i.  gg  13—17, 
6.  g§  11-17,  7.  g  1,  8.  g  4,  ii.  1.  §  6,  2.  §  1, 
fi.  gf  28,  31,  38,  6.gS21~29!Diod.si».  19,27; 
Ctes.  /"era.  ap.  FhoL  flt6t  p.l32;  Pint  Jrfca. 
IS;  Diog.  Liiflit.  ii.  60  j  Snid.  >.  v.  H  jiwr ;  Atlien. 
xl  pp.  606,  n,  b,  506,  b ;  Thirlwall's  Greas,  vol. 
iv.  pp.S3t  325  ;  Oedik.  ad  Flat.  Men.  p.  70.) 

4.  A  citizen  eF  Pharsulna  in  Thenaly.  »nd  n 
Man  of  great  influence  and  rapatiitiDii,  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Laminn  war,  and  commanded 
ihe  Thessalian  cavalry  in  the  hatlle  with  the 
Jtfacedoniane,  in  which  LcoNNATUS  was  i 
Platarch  tells  ub  that  his  scFvicea  were  highly 
valued  by  the  confedeiates,  and  that  he  held  n 
place  in  their  eetimaUon  second  only  to  Leoethenes, 
At  the  battle  of  Cninon,(B.C.  333),  he  and  Anti- 
philiiE,  the  Atheniaji,  were  defeated  by  Antipaler 
and  Cratenia,  though  the  Thesaalian  hocEe  under 
his  command  maintained  in  the  nction  its  superiority 
over  thnt  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  open  a  negotiaCioa  with  the  conquerors, 
wliich  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  c  n- 
feileracy.     But  when  Antipater   was  obliged 

renewed  the  war,  and  were  leslou^y  seconded 
ThessHly  by  Menon,  through  whoso  infiuence 
probably  was  that  most  ef  tho  Thessalian  ion 
were  induced  to   take   part  in    the  insurrecti 
Boon  after,   however,  be  was  defeated  by  Poly 
spercbon  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  himself 
was  slain,  B.  c.  321.     His  daughter  Phthin  be  gave 
in  marri^  to  Aeacides,  king  of  Epeims,  by  whom 
she  bec^ne  tiie  mother  of  Pyrrhus.     (Dioi  icviii. 
16, 17,  88  ;  Pint.  Ppvh.  1,  F/ioe.  94,  2S  ;  Droy- 
sen,   Oead.   der  Nadif.   Akx.   pp.  71,   87,   127, 
155.)  IE.  E.J 

MBNON,  artiat,     [See  above.  No.  2.] 

MENOPHANTUS  (Miji^^ku^ds),  the  sculptoi; 
of  a  beautiful  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
found  on  tlie  Caelian  mount  at  Rome,  and  ittter- 
macde  came  into  the  possession  oE  pnoce  Chigi. 
It  was  fiisl  described  by  Winckelmann  [GesA.  d. 
K>mst,  b.  V.  c  2.  §  3,  note),  and  it  is  figured  in 
the  Jlfasso  Capitoliaa  (vol.  iv.  p.  392),  and  in 
MUller's  Dw^mhr  d,  alles  Kiaist  (vol.  ii  pi  xxv. 
No.  276).  The  attitude  is  nearly  tho  aume  as 
that  of  the  Venns  de  Medici,  but  the  IcH-hand 
faotda  a  fold  of  b  piece  of  drapery,  which  &11s  down 
upon  what  is  apparently  u  boi,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  the  mecription  ADO  THC  EN  TPMAdl 
A*POAITHC  MHfIO*ANTOC  EnOlEI,  The 
execution  is  extremely  good,  and  the  eyes,  fare- 
head,  an^  hair  are  particularly  admired.  We  know 
jiothing  further  of  the  original  statue,  from  which 
the  copy  of  Menophaatus  was  made,  nor  of  Meno- 
phantus  hunself.  [P.  S.] 

MENS,  i-e.  mind,  a  person  iHcation  of  mind, 
worshipped  by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  sanctuary 
on  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  built,  according  to 
some,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  .of  lake  Tiaai- 
menue,  b,c.  217,  and  according  to  others  a  century 
later.  The  object  of  her  worship  wus,  that  the 
citizens  might  always  be  guided  by  a  right  and 
just'  spdnt  (Ov.  Fast,  vi  241  ;  Liv.  xxiL  9,  10, 
Xliii.  Blf  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  23,  De  Leg.  ii, 
11  ;  PluL  Dt  Fort.  Rom.  6  t  August.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  21  i  Lactant.  i.  20).  A  fesUval  in  honour 
of  Mens  was  celebrated  on  the  flth  of  June.    [L.  S.] 

MENSOR,  L.  FARSULEIUS,a  name  known 


Thei 


reverse  of  these   corns,  of  which  s     , 

jectnred  that  they  Imie  reference  to  the  lex  Jnlin.  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  allies,  and  that 
the  latter  are  symbolically  represented  stepping 
into  the  chariot  of  Ihe  Roman  people.  This  hypo- 
(heas  is  aupposed  to  be  feyoured  by  the  head  on 
llio  ohverae,  which  is  believed  to  be  tlmt  of 
Libettaa,  as  the  pileua  is  behind  it.  (Eckhel, 
volv.  p.312.) 


MENTIS  (M^MTjt).  1.  The  leader  of  tho 
Cicnnes  in  the  Trojan  war,  whose  appearance 
Ap  11  as  m  d  when  he  went  to  encourage  Hector. 
(H  m  IL  73.) 

A   so       f  Anchialve,  king  of  the  Taphians 

rth     f  I  h-Ka,     He  was  connected  by  ties  of 

h       tab  y  wi  h  the  house  at  Odysseus.     When 

A  h  na  n     ed  Telemachus,  slie  assumed  the  pei'- 

I    ppeara        of  Mentes.     (Horn,  Od.  L  105, 

1   1   &       Srab  x.p.45S.)  [L.  S.] 

MCNTO  C  JU'LIUS.    1.  Was  consul  in  b.  c 

iperseded  in  tb< 


Voisc 


lague,  he  conducted  unauccessfully,  by  the  di 
I.  PoaturaiuB  Tnbertua.  Mento  was  left  in  cnarge 
of  the  city,  where  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo. 

2.  A  rhetorician,  eited  by  Seneca.   (CWr.  2,  S, 

7. 3,14,20,24, 25, 2S,  27, 28,29, 32.>      [W.RD.] 

MENTOR   (Miimup).      1.  A   son   of  Eurya- 

eua,  tell,  like  his  father  and  brothers,  in  a  battle 

against  the  Heracleids  and  A&eniana.     (Diod.  iv. 

57;  Apollod,  ii.  8.  g  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  Aaopia.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  §  8.) 

3.  A  son  of  Alcimus  and  a  friend  of  Odyssens, 
ho,  on  quitting  Iihflcs,  entrusted  to  bun  the  care 

his  house,     (Horn.  Od.  iL  228,  &c.,  iili.  336.) 

ducted  Telemachus  to  PyloB.  (Od.  ii.  269,  403, 
ii.  13,  &.C.,  U.  664.)  On  Odysseus"  return, 
Uenler  assisted  him  in  the  contest  with  the  suitors, 
ind  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 

and  the  people  (xxii.  306,  ixiv.  446,  &c). 

4.  The  father  of  Imbrius,  and  son  of  Imbrus,  at 
Pedaeus,  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojona.  (Horn.  II. 
aiii.  171.}  [L.S.] 

MENTOR  (Vli^rtip),  a  Greek  of  Rhodes,  the 
brother  of  Memnon  [MaM^ON].  With  his  brother 
Memnon  he  rendered  active  assistance  to  Arta- 
bazua.  When  the  latter  found  himself  compelleil 
to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  Greek 
forces,  and  afterwards  led  a  force  of  4000  Greeks 
to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  in  his 
revolt  against  Dareius  Ochua.  Tennes  treache- 
rously betrayed  the  Sidoiiiaiis  [Teknbb],  and  at 
his  command  Mentor,  who  had  bean  left  in  chari^e 
of  Ihe  city,  directed  his  tioops.to  open  the  gates  to 
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upaii  Egypt,  one  division  of  Mb  Greek  furcea  was 
placed  uadeF  the  command  of  Meiitnr  and  the 
eunuch  Bagoas.  When  this  diviaon  csme  before 
Bubastua,  Mentor  contrived  that  ft  report  ehould 
reach  the  gamson,  which  conaiated  partly  of 
Greeks,  that  all  who  euirendeted  would  be  psr- 
doned.     The   Greek  "  -     ■       ■- 


e  e^er 


,  and  Mentor  contrived  that  Bagoas 
in  enleriiig  the  city  should  be  takeu  prisoner  by 
the  Greeks.  Having  then  himself  received  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  and  procured  the  release  of 
Bagoas,  he  secnred  the  fevoui'  of  Dareius  and  the 
(gratitude  of  Bagoas,  and  was  cewarded  with  a 
satrapy  including  all  the  weatera  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  influence  with  Daieius  also  enabled 
him  to  procure  tha  pardon  of  his  brother  Memnon 
,  and  of  Arlabaaua.  While  eng^ed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  hia  aatrapy  he  treacherously  secured  the 
person  of  Hemieias,  tyrant  of  Atanieus,  the  friend 
DfArialotie[Hai 
'  ig  forged  letters 


hiafo 


He 


mt  Hen 


He  died  in  possession  of  his 
aatrapy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Memnou. 
His  wife's  name  wae  Bareiiie,  His  three  daughters 
fell  into  the  lianda  of  Pai-menioa  at  Damascus, 
One  of  them  was  subsequently  married  to  Near- 
chns.  (Diod.xvL42,&e.  49— 62;Arrian,  vii.  4. 
§  9  ;  Curt.  iii.  13.  §  H.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MENTOR,  the  most  celebrated  silyei-chasev 
among  the  Gi'eeks,  must  Have  iiourislied  before  B.  c 
S56.  for  Pliny  slates  that  his  choicest  worka  periabed 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of  Artemia  at 
Epheaus  (ff.N.  iixv.  12.  B.55).  Others  cf  them 
burnt  in  the  CapiEol,  and  none  we 


Ph 


ny'a 


Hia 


!  and  cupe,  the  latter  chiefly  of  the 
khid  called  Tliaidea  (see  Ernesti,  Oav.  Clih,  and 
Orelli,  Omm.  Tulliaa.  a.  v.).  The  slalement  of 
Pliny  respecting  the  utter  loas  of  hia  works  must 
be  understood  of  the  laige  vases,  and  not  of  the 
smaller  copa,  majiy  of  which  existed,  and  were 
most  highly  prised  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  ISi  Martial, 
iii.  41,  iv.  39,  viii,  BO,  ix.  59,  dv.  91  i  Properl, 
i.  14.  2  i  Jut.  viU.  104),  Some  of  them  were, 
however,  certainly  spuiioDe.  (PHn.  H.N.  xxxilL 
11.  S.53.)  Lnciao  (£6B>^^,  332,  ed.Wetstein) 
nses  the  pliraee  ^(^-ojwup^  nrr'/ipia  to  describe 
elaborately-wrought  silver  cups,  [P-S.] 

MENYLLUS  {KiviiKMis).  1.  A  Macedonian, 
who  was  nppAinled  by  Antipaler  to  command  the 
garrison  which  he  eslftbUalied  at  Mnnychia  after 
the  Lamian  war,  B.  c  33-2,  He  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  a  just  and  good  man,  and 
to  have  eonght  as  iar  as  possible  lo  prevent  the 
garrison  from  molesting  the  Alheniana.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  Phocion,  wpon  whom  he  in 
Tain  eoupit  to  force  valuable  presents.  On  the 
death  of  Antipater,  B.C  319.  he  was  replaced  by 
NicRuor.     (DJod.  nviii.  18  ;  PluL  Phoc  28—31.) 

S.  Of  Alabanda,  was  ambas    d  Rome, 

inB.C  162,  by  Ptolem    V      Ph     m  o  plead 

'    t  hie  y      g      b     h      Phyi 
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toqnit  Rome  wilhm  five  dajs.  (Pulyb.jixxi.  la, 
xxxii.  1.)  During  hie  stay  at  Rome  on  the  former 
ousisioii,  Menyllus  took  an  active  part,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  historian  Polybiua,  in  efiectiug  the 
escape  of  Demetrius,  the  young  king  of  Syria,  who 
Was  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  (Id.  xi:ii.  SO 
—22,}    [Dbubtbius,]  [E,H.B.]    ' 

MENYTES  or  INDEX.  fHsBiciES.] 
MEPHITIS,  a  KomaD  diiiniiy  who  had  a 
grove  and  temple  in  the  EequiUae,  on  a  spot  which 
it  was  thought  fatal  to  enter.  (Plln.  H.N.  ii,  93; 
s,  95  ;  Varro,  De  L.  L.  v.  49.)  Who  this  Me- 
phitis was  is  very  obscure,  though  it  is  probable 
that  aho  was  invoked  against  the  influence  of  the 

AlbOnea,  She  was  perhaps  one  of  the  Italian 
sibyls.  Servius  (od  Am.  vii.  84)  mentions  that 
Mephitis  as  a  mate  divinity  was  connected  with 
Leucothea  in  the  same  manner  aa  Adonis  with 
Aphrodite,  and  that  others  iden^ed  her  with 
Juno.     (Comp.  Tac.  Ami.  iii.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

MERCATOR,  ISIODO'RUS,  alao  called  Isi- 
dorus  Peccator.  a  Spanish  bishop,  abont  i,  D.  B30, 
respecting  whom  see  Fabric,  Biil.  Graec  vol.  i. 
p.49r,vol.ffli.  p.  169. 

MERCA'TOR,  MA'RIUS,  distinguished  among 


antagonif 


the  Pelagians  and  the  Neslo 

commenced  his  literary  career  duting  the  pontifical* 

of  Zosimus,  A.  D,  218,  at  Rome,  where  he  drew 

which  he  transuiitted  to  Africa  and  received  in 
reply  an  epistle  from  St,  Augnstin,  still  eitant  {^Sp. 
cxciii.  ed.  Bened.).  Having  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople about  len  years  af^rwards,  for  the  purpose 
at  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  banished  Ju- 
lianus  [JoLiANnii  EcL jnbnei^]  ,  he  presented  his 
Comiansiloriuui  to  Theodosius.  He  then  hecmne 
deeply  involved  in  the  controversy  regarding  the 
Incarna^on,  and  in  this  found  active  occupation  for 
the  reminder  of  his  life,  which  must  have  extended 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  aince  we 
find  mention  made  in  his  writings  of  tiie  Eutychians, 
whose  name  dues  not  appear  among  the  catalogue 
of  heretics,  until  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
held  in  451.  Mercator  seems  undonbtedly  to 
have  been  a  layman,  but  wo  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  every  circumstwice  connected  with  bis  origin  and 
personal  history.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  all  as. 
cert^ned  facts,  an  ample  field  is  thrown  open  foe 
(hat  unprofitable  species  of  labour  which  seeks  to 


iteof  ti 


of  Gan 


e  and  SI 


of  Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestoriaji  beresiea,  and  conaiat  foe 
the  most  part,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned, 
of  passages  eitracled  and  tianslated  from  the  chief 
Greek  authorities  upon  both  sidea,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  luanuer  as  to  enable  the  orthodox:  to  com- 

nnd  the  ai^unents  by  which  they  wei-e  confuted. 

1.  CommotiHoTiSTit  super  souiine  Coekilii,  com- 
posed originally  in  Greek,  presented  in  42fl  to  the 
emperor  TheodoMus,  and  translated  into  Latin 
some  years  afterwards.  The  object  of  this  piece 
was  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Juhanus  and  Cue. 
leBtius  from  Constantinople,  by  giving  a  history  of 


ig  the  latal  tiiudem 


d  byej 
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Iram  from  the  fiill  title  that  thja  end  wns  i 
eorapUahed,  and  that  the  two  hietarchs,  with  thi 
ibllowers,  were  'banished  by  nn  imperial  edict,  ai 
subsequently  condemned  in  iti«  Council  of  Ephes 
(231 }  by  ths  jndgmant  of  275  bishop. 

9.  CaiamrmUiinum  mfoersas  Hiieresin  Peliigii 
CoelealH  vel  etiajn  Sertpta  Juiiaaiy  made  up  (^  e 
cecpts  from  the  mitingB  of  Julianua,  with  answt 
(mlmotaiioneB)  annexed  by  Jillercaloc.      Gamier 
pvea  Co  this  production  the  title  Liber  i^aAHoto- 
tioBumadI*i0ntmm  Presd^terum^  and  coneideu 
conaibting  of  two  parts,  the  Urat,  or  ChmnumUo 
being  a  preface  or  introduction ;  the  eecond,  o! 
nolalimea  ad  Verba  Jatiani,  forming  the  man 
of  the  work. 

3.  It^fielaHa  ^mhoti  Tkeodari  Mopsaeilani,  on 
eitamination  of  the  fiijae  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
Nature  of  Christ,  contained  in  a  creed  attributed 
to  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend  tad  supportei 
ofJuUanns.  Of  the  following  it  will  be  enough  to 
give  the  namea  : — 4  Cojoparaiio  I>offmatam  Ptadi 
SBMosafeai  et  Neslorii.  B.  Sermofiea  V.  Ne^rii 
ailtjeraui  Dei  Oeailricem  Mariata.  (!.  JVestorti 
JSpialola  ad  Cyr^am  Aleittmdrinum,  7.  (^rUli 
Alexandrim  Epislola  ad  Neiloriam.  S.  (^rSti 
Al&tandrim  ^pistoia  aecanda  ad  Nealcintaa^  9^ 
Cj/rilli  Alataiidntd  Epislola  ad  ClericQs  moa.  10. 
Suterpla  ea  Cbdieibai  Nestorii.  U.  JVesfcrti  iSfer- 
monesiy.adversaa^aereaimPelt^iaffiaaM  12.  Nes- 
lorii  ^stola  ad  Caeleatiwn.  13.  Neatorii  Blas- 
phemiaram  OapUida,  containing  the  repliea  of  Nas- 
toriua  to  the  letters  of  Pope  CoeleslJnuB  and  Cylil 
of  Alexandria.  14.  Sgmdia  E^ie^iana  ad/versas 
Nestoriwn,  eilracls  from  those  proceedings  of  thia 
council  which  were  most  hostile  to  the  views  of 
Neatorias-  15.  O^Ui  Alexandriai  ApotOffeHeus 
admma  Orieatalea,  16.  C^/riUi  Alexaadrim  Apolo- 
geliesModieraia  Tieixhreima,  l7,Frasme!^U^o- 
doreS,  Diodori  el  Ibae.  18.  EaSiaw  T^aaemia 
Fragmaibem.  19.  NestorU  Epialnla  ad  Papam 
CaeleBlinunt.  20,EpislolaSpit>diiia(^nlliadNealo- 
riuoh  21.  C^rim  fiolkdia  de  Tncamatitme  Uhiffejfifi. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  we  may 
reckon  Uie  £iiri  contra  Peloffiamia,  of  which  wB 
hear  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Augustin  (cxciii.).  Dupin 
haiaids  a  conjecture  that  the  iJJipqjmojiicoB,  com- 
monly Rttribuled  to  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  may  bo 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  writer,  if  we 
except  St  Augustine  in  the  letter  named  above, 
takes  any  notice  of  Mercator,  who  remained  alto- 
gether unknown  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Holstein  diacovered  a  MS.  of  his  works  in 
the  Vatican,  and  soon  after  a  second  was  Ibimd  by 
labbe,  in  the  library  of  tho  Chapter  of  Beanvais. 
Labbo  printed  the  Conanoniloriam  super  Nomine 
Cdelestii,  in  hia  collection  of  councils,  fol.  Paris, 
1671,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1512— 1B17  ;  a  selection  from 
the  Vatican  MS.  was  published  by  Gabriel  Gar- 
beron,  a  BrnediclJne,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
lligheriua,  12mo.  Bruic  1673,  and  in  the  same 
]*ear  the  iirst  complete  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
folio,  niider  the  editorial  inspection  of  the  learned 
OMnier,  the  teit  being  formed  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  only  two  eiisling  MSS.  The  moat  esteemed 
edition  ia  that  of  Baluze,  8vo.  Paf.  16H4,  reprinted 
with  oddiUoua  and  corrections,  by  Galland,  in  his 
BSJioOitoa  Patruia,  vol.  viii.  pp.  616—737,  fol. 
Venet.  1772.  A  very  fall  account  of  the  labours 
of  Garnier  and  Baluze  will  be  found  in  Schdne- 
mmiii,  Bii/.  JWrmii  ImI.  voi.  ii.  §  16.      See  also 


MERENDA. 
Dupin,  Eefflesiasliecd  History  o/"  tJte  FiJVi  Cffslurff  f 
the  preface  of  Gamier  ;  and  the  Prolegomena  A 
Galland.  [W.  R.] 

MBRCUTIIUS,  a  Roman  divinity  of  oommerca 
and  gain,  probably  one  of  the  dil  laerti.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  god  is  clear  from  hia  name,  which  is 
connected  wid  taerx  and  taercoH.  {Paul  Diac.  p. 
124,ed.  MulleriSehoLad^OT».Sri.y.  112.)  A 
temple  waa  bniit  to  him  as  early  as  B,  c  495  {Liv. 
iL  21,  27;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  669),  near  the  Cirens 
Maiimns  (P.  Vict.  ifej,.  Ur6.  ii.)j  and  an  altar  of 
the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the 
side  of  a  well ;  and  in  later  times  a  temple  seems 

■  (Ov.  Kwt 


what  was  called  the  vicaa  JoSriM,  or  the  sober 
street,  in  which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept, 
and  milk  was  oDered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine. 
(Fest  pp.  161,  297,  ed.  M'llller.)  This  statue  had 
a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  hia  func^ons. 
(SchoL  orf  Pers.  I.e.)  His  festijal  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchai^ 
who  also  vl«ted  the  well  near  the  Porta  Capena, 
to  vhich  m^io  powers  were  ascrit>ed ;  and  witli 
water  from  that  well  they  used  to  sprinkle  them- 
selves and  ttieit  merchandise,  that  Uiey  mi^t  ba 
purified,  and  yield  a  large  profit.  (Ov.  liaL  r. 
670,  &c ;  Feat.  p.  148,  ed.  MImer.) 

The  Romans  o[  later  times  idendlied  Mercurios, 
the  patron  of  merchants  and  tiadespeojJ^  with  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the  attributes 
and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former  (Hor.  Cans. 
i.  ID),  althongh  the  Fetiales  never  recognised  the 
identity ;  and  instead  of  the  cadiiceua  naed  a  sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resemblanee 
between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  ia  indeed  very 
sh'ght ;  and  their  identification  is  a  proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Roumna  acted  in 
this  respect.     [Comp.  Hebkeh.]  [L.S.] 

MERCU'RIOS  MO'NACHUS  (M((WrMip.oi 
M<(rax°i)<  the  reputed  author  of  a  short  treatiae 
(or  iri^ment)  on  the  Pulse,  published  at  Naples, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notea  and  a  long  inlro- 
ductaon,  by  Salvator  CyrilloB,  8vo.  1812.  It  doea 
not  seem  to  be  derived  from  Greek  sources,  and 
nothing  is  known  respecting  the 


yuppose  him  b 


ith  of  Italy,  about  the  tenth  c 
Sptengel,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Geeek,  derAn- 
neihaide  (ii.  p.  £60,  quoted  by  Choulant  in  hia 
Haadb.  der  jBu^erknnde  /&r  die  Aellere  Meddcia) 
conjectures  that  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  derived  his  opinions  from  some-  one  who  had 
travelled  in  the  :^Bt,-~perhaps  Carpini.  Cardinal 
I^lai,  however,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  fourth  volanie 
of  his  collecUon  Clatsicor.  Auctor.  e  ViUican.  Codieib. 
Editor,  (p.  lii.  &c.)  affirms,  apparently  from  actnal 
inspection  of  some  mannscripta'  containing  the 
work,  that  it  doea  not  belong  to  Mercurius  at  all, 
but  to  a  person  called  Abidnmia,  The  writer  has 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  thia  assertion  ia  cor- 
rect, bnt  it  agrees  well  enoiigh  with  the  proof 
arising  from  internal  evidence  Aat  the  work  is  de- 
rived from  Oriental  sources,  for  this  Abitianus  muBt 
be  no  other  Uian  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician 
'Ali  Ibn  Sinli,  commonly  called  Avieema. 


[Am- 


'»■^ 


[W.  A 


MERCU'RIUSTRISMGQISTUS.  tHsi 

TBlSMEtilSTUB.] 

MEREN'DA,   waa   a  suniaine,  of  rare  o 


MEBIONES, 
fence  in  the  Aiitonian  and  Comoli 
Kome.  Merenda  MgnifieBthemid-daymeal  (FeBL 
17,  u  p.  123,  Muell.  ed.  ;  Non.  p.  28,  32  ; 
leidor.  Orig.  ix.  2.  §  12),  and  the  won 
changed  in  furm,  it  eitunt  in  the  niodom  ^  , 
litan  dialect.  The  Merenda  bianch  of  Che  Obub 
Antonia  was  patrician  (Sionja.  x.  bS)  [Antonu 

1.  T.  Aktonius  Mbrknda,  was  deoemvic  i 
B.  c  1A0~49,  and  was  defeated  by  the  AequiaJ 
on  die  Algidns.  (Dionj's.  x.  58,  id.  23,  A3  ;  Li' 
iii.  86,  SB,  iJ,  42  ;  FaalL) 

2.  Q.  Antonius  T,  s.  Mersuda,  probably 
son  of  the  pcecedii^,  was  tribune  of  the  soldier 
with  consular  authority,  in  B.  c  422.  (Lit.  i' 
42iFMti.) 

3.  Sekvius  CaaNBLTUg  Mbrbnda,  waslegatna 
in  s.  c  275,  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  LentuJus 
[Lbntulus,  No.  5],  and  was  preaenled  by  him, 
lur  tile  captnre  of  a  town  in  Samninm,  with  a 
golden  chaplet  of  lire  pounds'  weight    In  the  fol- 

manded  in  Samnium  and  Lncania.  (Pliii.  H.N. 

itixiii.  II,  Fasti.)  [W.B.D.] 

MEEGUS,  M.  LAETOTtlUS.  [Lisioiutis, 
No.  a] 

ME'BICUS,  ftleader  of  Spanish  mercensries  in 
the  service  of  Syiwitse  n-t  the  time  when  that  city 
lias  besieged  by  Marcallus.  Aflet  the  deparlore 
of  Elpicydea,  and  the  massacre  of  the  officers  whom 
he  had  leR  in  the  command, 


;  but  be  en- 
reKpondenoe  with  hia  coMiiti-ymen 
in  me  Koiniui  semce  i  and  being  entrusted  with 
the  chaige  of  part  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  took  the 
oppoi'tnnity  to  admit  a  body  of  Roman  troops  into 
that  fortresa.  Ey  this  means  Marcellus  became 
master  of  the  dladel,  which  soon  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  whole  city,  B.o.  213.  Mericna  was  re- 
waided  tor  his  tr^chery  by  appearing  in  tlie  ovar 
tion  uf  the  Bomati  genera!  adorned  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  besides  the  more  substantial  benefits  of  the 
Itoman  franobise,  and  an  assignment  of  SOD  jugera 
of  hmd,  (LiT.  ititv.  30,  31,  Kjivi.  31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
MWKU)NES(M.wiirvt),«-  son  of  Molns  (Hom. 
It.  xlii.  24'9),  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  sliips  agninst  Troy  {iL  651,  iv.  251), 

ally  acted  together  with  his  ^cnd  Idomeneus  (viii. 
264, 1.  58,  xiii.  275,  304,  st.  303,  lyii.  258). 
He  slew  Pheredus  (v.  59),  Hippotion,  and  Morys 
^-llT  614),  Adamaa  (xiii.  667),  Haipallon  (ziiL 
bSO),  AconiBS  (sii.  342),  LaogonuB  (i»i.  603),  and 
wounded  Ueiphobus  (xiii.  628 j.  He  also  offered 
to  fight  with  Hector,  who  aflerwejds  slew  his 
(hirioleer,  Cooranus  (tII.  166,  xrii.  610).  He 
Difijred  to  accompany  Diomedes  on  hia  exploring 
BxpeditiDU  into  die  Trojan  csmp  ;  but  when  Dio- 
medes chose  Odysseus  for  his  companion,  Merionea 
gave  to  the  latter  his  how,  quirct,  sword,  and 
famous  helmet  (x.  663,  &&).  He  and  Ajar  pro- 
tected the  body  of  Patroclns  (xrii,  669}  i  and  at 
the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  won  the  fourth 
prize  in  the  chariot-race,  in  shooting  with  the  how 
the  first,  and  in  throwing  the  javelin  the  second 

slate  tllat  on  his  way  homeward  he  was  thrown  on 
the  coTst  of  Sicily,  whore  he  was  received  by  the 
a  who  had   settled  there  (Died.  iv.  79) ; 


cording  t 


other. 


■is,  and  ivas  buried  and  w 


nod  safely  t, 


MEROBAUDES.  1(147 

together  with  Idomeneus,  at  Cnossuft  (Died.  v. 
79.)  [L.  8.] 

.  ME'RMERUS  (M4p^epo,).  1.  A  eon  of 
Pheres,  and  grandson  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  He 
was  the  fether  of  Ilus  and  Epbyra,  and  skilled  in 
the  art  of  preparing  poison.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  260 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1416.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  is  also  called 
Macareas  or  Mormorus  (Hygiii.  Fab.  239  ;  Tzctz. 
ad  Lye.  175)  i  ha  was  murdered,  fogethei'  with  hie 
brother  Pheres,  by  his  mother  at  Corinth.  (ApoUod. 
i.  9.  g  28  ;  Hyg^n.  Fob.  26  ;  Uiod.'iv,  64.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  stoiied  to  death  by  the 
Corinthians  (Paua.  iL  3.  g  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Ewr^. 
Med.  10),  or  he  was  hilled  during  the  ch^e  by  a 
lioness.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  g  7.)  A  centaur,  Mermerus, 
is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  {Met.  xii.  305.)  [L.  S.] 
ME'RMNADAB  (Mtp»«Biu),  a  Lydian  lainily, 
which,  on  the  murder  of  Candaules  by  Gyges,  suc- 
ceeded the  Heracleidae  on  the  throne  of  Lydia, 
and  held  it  for  five  geneiationa,  duruig  a  period  of 
170  years  (about  718—546).  The  successive  so- 
vereigns of  tills  femily  were  Gyges,  Ardys,  Sady- 
atles,  Aljattes,  Croesus.  (See  these  articles,  and 
comp.  Dbioceb  ;  also  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
167,  158  J  Clint,  F./ZItoLL  sub  anno  716,  vol  ii. 
App.  ivii.)  IE.E.] 

MEROBAUDES,  FLA'VIUS,  In  the  colleo. 
tion  of  the  Christian  poets  by  G.  Fabricius,  fol. 
Basel  1564,  we  find  (p,  765)  thirty  hexameters, 
D»  Chrislo,  SMd  to  bo  the  woii  "  Merobaudis  His- 
panici  Scholastid,"  taken,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
editor,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  This  hymn  was. 
mhsequent  jieriod,  most  erroneously  ascribed 
udian,  and  in  )ill  the  later  impressions  of  his 
placed   among  the  Epigntoijiitila,   aud 


About  the  year  1812  or  1813  the  base  of  a 
statue  was  dug  up  m  the  Utpian  forum  at  Rome, 
bearing  a  long  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins 
Merobaodes,  who  is  deckred  to  have  been  equally 
brave  and  learned,  oipable  of  performing  glorious 
deeda,andofcelebiiiting  the  acbievemcn  Is  of  others, 
ikilled  in  wielding  bo^  the  sword  and  the 
_  .  I  gallant  aud  experienced  soldier,  a  bard 
worthy  of  the  Heliconian  wreath.  It  is  then  set 
forth  thut,  as  a  tribute  to  his  rare  DuaHlies,  a 
brazen  image  had  been  erected  ill'  the  Ulpiaji 
forum,  on  the  29th  of  July,  in  the  16th  consulship 
of  Theodoeius,  and  the  4th  of  Valentinian  (a,  d. 
136). 

Ten  years  afterwards  Niehuhr  succeeded  in  de-. 
cyphering,  upon  eight  leaves  of  a  palunpsest  be- 
'---- to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  several  Latin 
which,  from  the  subjects  to  which  some  of 
them  reierred,  tnust  hare  been  composed  about  the 
liddle  of  the  fifth  century.  For  a  conEidembla 
time  it  seemed  impossible  to  determine  the  author, 
Eippeating  on  the  parchment ;  but  upon 
comparing  the  preSice  to  the  principal  piece  with  . 
(he  inscription  just  mentioned,  some  expressions  in 
the  former  were  found  to  be  so  completely  an  echo 
of  the  words  in  the  latter,  that  it  became  almost 
ftain  that  Merobaudes  must  be  the  person  sought, 

ionias  Apollinaris,  which  contains  an  allusion  to 

this  very  statue.    (Oirm.  ix.  Ad  Fdicem,  278— 

comp,  the  note  of  Sirmond.)     The  fragments 

recovered  are  miserably  mntilaUd.     The  pages 

preserved  do  not  follow  each  other  in  r^[ulai  order; 

'     '  '  ial  or  tiie  final  words  in  most  of  the  hirger 
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liitea  IiHTs  he&ii  pared  off  when  th^  sheets  were 
bnnnd  up  into  a  nen  yolnme,  snd  in  soma  places 
the  original  writing  has  been  completely  obliterated. 
What  reinfdns  conusts  of 

1.  Four  Carmha.  The  first,  n  fragment  com- 
prising 23  lines  in  elegiac  meBsure,  is  a  desciiption 
apparently  of  the  Triclinium  of  VaJentinian.  The 
eccond,  n  fragment  compiiainR  11  lines  in  elegiac 
measure,  is  a  dewription  of  a  garden  probably 
attached  Co  the  Triclinium.  The  %ird,  a  fragment 
comprising  7  lines  in  elegiac  measure,  depicts  the 
beanties  of  a  garden,  the  property  Viri  Jul. 
J^iisti.  The  fourth,  a  O^gment  in  46  hendeca- 
sjllabics,  is  a  birthday  ode  in  honour  of  the  son  of 
Aetius  Fatncius. 

IL  A  fragment,  extending  to  197  heiametecs, 
of  a  panegyric  on  the  ^hird  consulahip  of  Aetius 
Patricias,  to  which  is  prefiiLed  an  introduction  in 
prose,  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  This  Aetius 
vm  consul  ibr  the  first  time  A.  □.  432,  fur  the 
second  time  A.  o.  137.  for  the  tliii^  Une  a.  d.  446. 
If  we  assume  that  the  whole  of  these  fiia  scraps 
are  by  the  same  author,  and  that  he  is  the  Spanish 
Merobaudes  who  wrote  De  Christo,  a  proposition 
which,  although  highly  probable,  cannot  he  strictly 
demonstrated,  it  follows,  as.  a  matter  of  course,  ChaC 
)ie  must  hare  been  a  Christian,  althoogh.  unqnes. 
tionably  the  terms  in  whii^  he  laments  that  the 
morals  of  the  oldon  time  and  the  ancient  rcligioli 
had  passed  away  together,  seem  at  first  sight  little 
favonrahle  to  such  an  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
tiie  reference  to  baptism  (Carm.  i.  sub  fin.)  is  a>ek 
W  coidd  scarcely  pave  proceeded  from  a  gentile. 
Niel^uhr  cimjectareB  that  the  XHsticha  de  Mimcvlis 
C&rTsti,and  the  CmtaeTi  PasiAale,  placed  side  by 
side  trith  tlie  Jit  Cbristo,  among  t]^e  epigrams  of 
Claudian  (ict.  idx.),  to  whom  they  confessedly 
do  not  belong,  onght  to  be  assigned  to  Merobaudes. 
(The  fragments  were  first  pnbUshed  by  Niebnhr  at 
^onn,  Sio.  1S23,  again  in  1824,  and  wll)  be  found, 
edited  by  Beltker,  in  the  "Corpus  Seriptorum  HIs- 
torias  Byjantinae,"in  the  same  ralume  with  Co- 
lippus,  8*0.  Bonn,  18SS.  See  HieiBisoAesMnteam, 
JH43,  p.63l.  The  inscription  is  in  Oralli,  No. 
1183.  With  regard  to  Aetius,  cnnsull  Hansen, 
Da  VUaASiii,  Sro.  Dnrpat.  1840  ;  see  also  Nicol. 
Anton.  ffiW.  ffispa«.  Vet.  ii.  3.)  [W.  R.] 

ME'BOPE  patpSmi).  1.  A  daugliter  of  Ocea- 
niis,  and  by  ClymenuB  the  mother  of  Pbaeton. 
(Hygin.i^oJ.  154.) 

2.  One  of  Che  Heliades  or  sisters  of  PhaSton. 
(Of.  Mel.  ii  340,  &e: ;  Hygin.  F«i.  1S4.) 

S.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Qlaiicas.  In  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  seyenth  and  the 
least  tisible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  having 
had  intercourse  witK  a  mortal  man.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.%  S,ul.  10.  $  1  ;0v.  Fast  iv.  175;  Eaatatb.  ad 
.  Horn.  p.  ll£fi  i  Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Oearg.  i.  133 ;  comp. 
Mora.  11.  vi  154  j  Schol.  ad  Find.  Norn.  ii.  16 ; 

SlEiTPHUB.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Oenopion  and  Helics  in  Chios, 
is  also  called  Haero,  Aerope,  and  Maerope.  She 
was  beloved  Ify  Orion,  who  was,  in  consequence, 
blinded  by  her  father.  (Apollod.  L  4.  J  3 ;  Hypn. 
]'oa.Adr.M.U.) 

5.  The  wife  of  Megarens,  by  whom  slie  became 
the  mother  of  Hippomenes.     (Hygin.  Fab.  185.) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Cjpselus,  and  wife  of  Cres- 
pll^iles,    snd    afterwards    of   Folyphonies,    and 


MEROVEUS; 
mother  of  Aepytus.     (Apollod.  it  8.  f  S  ;  Pans, 
iv.  a  §   3,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fob.   184;   camp.  Ae- 
FS-ras,)  .        [L.  S.] 

MEROPS  {Ms)ic4),  1.  The  fatherot  Eumelns, 
king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  he  thus  called  alWr 
his  danghter,  while  the  inhabitants  were  called 
after  him,  Meropes,  His  wife,  the  nymph  Ethe- 
mea,  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because  she  had  neg- 
lected to  worship  that  goddess,  and  was  csnied  by 
Persephone  to  the  lower  world,  Merops,  from  a 
desire  after  his  wife,  wished  to  make  awny  with 
himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an  eagle,  whom 
she  placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  PaeU  Astr, 
ii.  16  ;  Anton.  Lib.  15  \  Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  318  ; 
Eurip.  Helot.  384. 

2.  Also  called  MaeropB,a  king  of  the  Ethiopians, 
by  whoso  wife,  Clymene,  Helios  became  the  &ther 
of  Phaeton.  (Strab.  i.  p.  33 ;  Ot.  Met  L  763, 
TrUf.  iii.  4.  30;  comp.  Webker,  Die  Aes^yl. 
7M.p.fi73,&c.) 

3.  A  king  of  Rhindacus,  of  Percote,  on  the 
Hellespont,  is  also  called  Macar,  or  Macarens.  He 
was  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  the  father  of  Cleile, 
Arisbe.  Amphius,  and  Adrastus.  (Horn.  /?.  ii.  831, 
iL  329  1  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  975 1  Stiah.  xiii.  p. 
586  J  Conon,  Namrt.  41  i  Steph.  Bjz.  s;  v. 
'Ap(oe?i ;  Serr.  ad  Aai.  it  264 ;  Apollod,  jii.  12, 
8  5.) 

4.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Tumns  in  his 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Am.  iic 
702.)  [L.  S.] 

MEEOVEUS,  a  Frnnkish  chieftain,  of  whom 
little  is  known  that  isautbenUc,  beyond  the  tact  that 
he  was  the  grandfather  of  Clovis,  the  real  founder 
of  the  Prankish  monarchy  in  Gaul.  The  chroni- 
clera  of  the  middle  ages  augmented  this  Uttle  by 
their  fables,  and  Meroveua  figured  in  the  lists  of 
the  kings  of  the  FiBnkish  ration,  ot  Thich  be 
could  have  been  only  one  among  many  petty  ehiets. 
This  list  of  French  kings  included  Pfiaramnndus 
or  Pharamond,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  monarchy, 

Clodion,  Mec^vens,  Childericus  or  Child^ric,  and 
Chlodavens  or  Clevis,  Pbaiaraundus  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Olegory  of  TOurs,  the  best,  as  well  as 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  of  the  early  historians  of 
France.  Gregory,  hoVBver.doeamention Clodion, 
or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Chto^on,  and  states 
that,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Dispargum^  on  the  border  of  the  Thoringi, 
the  locality  of  which  is  much  disputed  ;  that  he 
surprised  and  took  Camaracum  (Caulbiai)  andsub- 
duedall  the  country  as  far  as  the  Samina  (Somme); 
he  adds,  that  some  afHrmed  that  Merovens  was  of 
the  race  of  this  Chlogion.  (Greg.  Taron.  HisloT. 
Fnmmr.  ii.  9.)  The  date  of  this  conquest  is  not 
determined.  Some  place  it  before  A.  n.  428,  in 
whii'h  year  the  Clodion  who  had  occupied  a 
part  of  Oaul  was  driven  out  by  Aetius  i  others 
make  this  a  second  and  later  invasion,  p'aci.ig  It  as 
late  as  A.  n,  445,  and.  consider  the  acquisition  as 
permanent.  That  Meroveiis  succeeded  Clodion  is 
probable,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  in  more 
than  a  petty  chieftainship.  Whether  he  was  the 
son  of  Clodion  or  his  nephew  is  very  doiibtfui :  the 
accounts  of  his  descent  vary  ;  one  of  them,  which 
makes  him  the  ofiapring  of  Clodion's  wife  by  a  sea- 
monster,  is  obviously  ot  later  date,  but  may  sug- 
gest the  suspicion  that  he  was  illegitimate.  The 
Chrottictm  of  Ado  of  Vienne  asoribes  to  the 
Franks  under   Meroveus  tlie  capture  of  Treveri 
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(Ttctm),  «ie  bntning  of  Mettis  (Mola),  and  the 
iiivaaion  of  the  county  as  tat  itB  Aureliani  or  An- 
relia  (OrlEaiis)  ;  but  the  silence  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  rend^v  the  flccoimt  very  q^ueaCionnble,  unleas 
wo  euppose  that  Meroyens  nnd  the  Franks  foimed 
part  of  ttia  ainiy  of  Attila,  who  ahout  that  tune 
dostroyed  Met?  and  penetrated  to  Oiieana '.  hut 
this  is  contrary  (o  the  opinion  of  Duhos,  and  most 
modem  historians,  who  range  Merovous  and  his 
Franks  on  the  side  of  Aetjus.  If  we  suppose  that 
Meroveus  was  with  Atti1%  we  may  perhaps  adopt 
the  supposition  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  Prank- 
ish princes,  sons  of  s  deceased- king,  wha  according 
ta  the  rhetorician  Priscus  (apiid  Enverpta  de  Legoi- 
ecmibas,  p.  40,  ed.  Paris),  disputed  their  Other's 
succession,  and  claimed  the  assistance,  the  one  of 
Attila,  the  otbet  of  Aetius.  This  would  sufficiently 
accord  with  the  CKtwEicou  of  Prosper  Tyro,  whick 
places  the  commencement  of  Meroveus's  reign  in 

A.  D.  448,  but  the  authority  of  this  piohably  inter- 
gwlated  chronicle  is  not  great.  Jiteroveus  is  said 
to  have  reigned  ten  years.  That  he  was  the  &ther 
of  Childeric,  and  the  grandfather  of  Cloiis,  appears 
well  eatahlished  ;  as  well  as  that  the  first  race  of 
the  Prankish  kings  of  Oaid  derived  fi-om  him  the 
title  MeiDvingi  or  Metovinchi,  Merovingian  j  un- 
less we  suppose  with  Sismondi  (//ist  des  Frasi^ais, 
ch.  iii.)  that  this  name  was  derived  from  an  earlier 
Meroveus,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  lie  kings  of 
the  tribes  who  fonned  the  Fiankiah  confederacy. 
(Greg.  Turon.  Lo.;  Fiedegarius  Scholast.  Greg. 
Taron.  Htsloria  BpUomata,  c  9  ;  PriscuB,  t  c  ; 
Gesia  Heffttm  fi^ratmorum  ;  Ado  Vienn.  CSir<m. ; 
Mezerai,  Le  P.  Daniel,  Velly,  Hialoire  de  Fnoiee ; 
Diibos,  Hist.  Oil:  </«  PEIabliaaeiiwie  de  la  Mo- 
siar^ie  FrartcoiKi  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Froiicaiss 
ch.«.)  [J.  CM.] 

MER'ULA,  was  a  somame  of  the  Gens  Coi^ 
nelia  at  Rome.  It  signiGea  an  ouzle  or  blackbird. 
(Varr.  R.  B.  iii.  3.  §g  2.  38  ;  Quint  Ivst  i,  6.  } 
HB.)     The  fbliowing  Comelii  Merulae  occur  in 

t.  L.  Cohnbliiis  L.  f.  Mehula,  was  consul  in 

B.  c.  193.  His  province  was  Gallia  Cisalpina. 
Morula  closed  an  active  predatory  campiugn  by  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Boian  Oauls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mutina.  But  since  his  lictory  cost  the 
Romans  deal,  and  the  officers  of  Meiula  accused 
him  of  negligence  on.  hia  march  to  Mutina,  tlie 
senate  teFus^  him  a  triumph  on  hia  return  to 
Rome,     (Liv.  zxiiT.  64,  65,  66,  67,  iiiv.  4,  5, 

'2.  Cn.  (Cornelius?)  Merula,  was  appointed 
legatna  by  the  senate  m  E,  c  162-161,  to  adjust 
the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philo- 
nietor  and  Phyacon  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
Cyprus.  Menila'  accompanied  Physcon  to  Crete 
and  A^a  Minor,  and,  after  an  ine^ectual  embassy 
to  the  elder  brother  al  Alexandria,  He  induced  the 
senate,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  to  lancel  the  eiisting 
treaty  widi  Philometor.    (Polyb,  iixi.  18,  25,  26, 
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3.  L.  CoBNELiifs  MuRtiLA,  was  flamcii  dialia, 
and,  on  the  depo^tion  of  L.  Cinna  in  B.  c  87,  was 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  [CoBNBi,m9  Cinna, 
K<h  2.]  On  the  return  of  Marina  tram  exile  in  tbe 
Bime  year  Merula  was  eummoned  to  take  hia  trial 
for.  illegally  eierciaing  the  consulship.  (Pint, 
QtiaeaL  fiom,  ll.'l.)  ■  He  had  aU'eady  resigned    ' 

fore  anticipated  his  : 


Meruit 
:e  by  opening  his 
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In  the  Sfluctuaty  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiler.  Before 
he  iuHicled  his  death- wounds  he  cirefully  bid  aside 
his  oHicial  head-dresa  (apex),  and  left  a  record  in 
writing  that  he  had  not  profaned  by  death  the 
sacred  emblem  of  his  pondficate.  His  List  breath 
was  spent  in  imprecating  curses  on  bis  mui'derers, 
Cinna  and  Marius,  The  priesthood  of  the  flainen 
dialis  was  not  filled  op  until  72  years  alter  Ma- 
nila's death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  65,  70,  76  i  VelL 
ii.  20,  22 ;  Flor.  iii.  31.  $  61 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. 
g  5  i  Dion  Caas.  liv.  36;  Tac  Ana.  iii.  58;  Plut, 
Mar.  41,  46 ;  Plut.  Quaeit.  liow.  40  ;  Diod.  cgi. 
Vol.  Pr.  i  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  27  ;  Diet .  0/ 
Anti<i.  s.  V.  FiameTi.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MBRYLLUS  (MipuAAo!),  a  Greek  writer, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Boeotia  (Plut.  Far.  MIn. 
c.  14),  and  another  on  Italy  (ibid.  c.  2li).  In  fhe 
latter  passage  of  Plutarch,  perhaps  Dercjlus  is  the 
correct  reading,  as  Dercylua  was  the  author  of  » 
work  on  Italy.  (Voesius,  De  HisL  Gruec.  p.  169. 
ed.  Westerraann,)     [Dercvlub.] 

MESATEUS  (MsosTsiij),  a  surname  of  Diony. 
BUS,  derived  from  Iha  town  of  MeEatia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  at  Patrae,  he  had  been 
educated.     (Paua.  vii.  IB.  §  3,  21.  § -2.)     [L.S.I 

MESCI'NIUS  RUFUS.     [Rujriifi.] 

MESOMEIIES  (Mcffofi^Sus),  a  lyric  and  epi- 
grammatic poet  tmder  Hadrian  and  the  Antouines, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  Ireedman  of  Hadrian, 
whose  favourite  Antinous  he  celebrated  in  a  poem. 
(Said.  a.  o,)  A  salary,  which  he  had  received  from 
Hadrian,  was  diminished  bj'  Anloninua  Pius. 
(Capit.  Aal.  /Vm,  7.)  Three  poems  of  his  aie 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (Brunck,  .^aai 
vol.  ii.  p.  292  ;  Jacobs,  AstJi.  Graea.  vol.  iii.  p.  6, 
vol.  liiL  p.  917  i  Fabric.  BitL  Grace,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
130,131.)  [P.  S.] 

MESSALLA,  a  ci^omen  of  tbe  Gens  Valeria 
at  Rome,  was  origin^ly  assumed  by  M,  Valerius 
Maximus  [No.  1]  after  hia  relief  of  Mesaaaa  in 
Sicily  from'  blockade  by  the  Carthaginiana  in  the 
second  year  of  the  firat  Punic  war,  b.  c  363. 
(MacEoh.  Sirf.  i.  6  !  Sen.  iJjHo.  «(.  13.)  For  the 
antiquity  of  the  MesB^la  branch  of  the  Valerian 
gens  see  Tibullus  (Cnnn.  i.  38  ;  comp.  Dionys. 
IV.  67  ;  Rati).  Iter.  i.  169 ;  SidoJl.  Apoll.  %.  i. 
9).  They  appear  for  the  hrat  time  on  the  consular 
Fasti  in_B.  c.  263,  and  for  tiie  kst  in  A.n.  606 ; 
and,  during  this  period  of  nearly  eight*  centuries, 
they  held  twenty-two  consulshipe  and  three  cen- 
sorships. (Sidon.  Apoll.  Varvt.  ix.  302  ;  Bulil. 
I.  e. ;  Symmach.  Ep.  vii.  90.)  The  cognomen 
MesBalla,  frequently  written  Measala,  appears  with 
the  agnomens  Barbatus,  Niger,  Kufus,  with  the 
nomens  lEnnadius,  Pacatus,  SiUus,  Thrnsia  Priscus, 
Vipstanus,  and  with  the  praenomeas  Potitua  and 
Voleaua,  and  wsa  itself  oiiginally,  and  when  com- 
bined with  CorvinUB,  an  agnomen,  as  M.  Valerius 
Maximus  Corviniis  McsebIIb,  i.  e.  of  Messana. 

1.  M".  VAJ.EBIU8SI.T.  M.  N.  Maximus  Coe- 
vjKus  Messalla,  son  of  M.  Valerius  Maximus 
CorvmuB,  waa  consul  in  B.  c  263,  the  second  j-eat 
of  (lie  fu^l  Punic  war.  Sicily  Was  as^gned  to  both 
the  consuls  for  their  province.  Their  campaign 
was  brilliant :  more  than  aiity  of  the  Sialiaii  towns 
acknowleged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  aud  the 
conaula  concluded  a  peace  with  Hieron,  which 
lasted  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  and  proved 
equally  advantageoua  lo  both  Syiaiuae  and  Rome. 
(HiSKON,  No.  2.)  McEsalla's  shaie  in  this  cam- 
paign   is  iiisepuTiible  from    that   of  M.  Otaculiui 
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^  No.  1],  hia  t 
lesgoB.  nut  lont  ma  coniemporaiies  ascribed 
MtmcnUa  the  prinupal  merit  of  these  events  appei 
froin  his  alone  tiiamphmg  "  Do  Paeneia  et  Regfi 
Suuloruni  Hierone "  {Fasli),  ta  well  aa  irom  (ha 
cognomen  he  obtained  oa  relieving  Messana  &ani 
binckade,  which,  slightly  changed  in  pronnnciation 
(Meeaana  —  Measdk),  romained  in  the  Valerian 
femilj  for  neaiiy  eight  centuries.  A  house  oa  the 
Fala^a  hitl  was  a  more  tangible  recompence  of  his 
aervicea  (Ascon.  in  Piioxiiai,  p.  13,  Oreili) ;  and 
his  triumph  was  distinguished  bj  two  remarkable 
inonumenla  of  his  victory — ^hy  a  pctorial  reprcaent- 
aLion  of  a  battle  with  the  Sicilian  and  Punic  armies, 
which  he  placed  in  the  pronaos  of  the  Cuina  Eos- 
tilia  {Plin.  H.  ff.  iiiv.  i.  S  7  i  Schol.  B.'  ' 
Vatinimi.  p.  318,  Oreili  !  comp.  Liv.  ili.  28] 
which  Pliny  legWa  as  one  of  itie  earliest  e 
rBgemetita  to  art  at  Rome— and  by  a  Bun-dial, 
Horologium,  fram  the  booty  of  Calana,  whict 
Bet  up  on  a  colnnin  behind  the  roatrs,  u 
tbruin.  (Varro,  op.  PSn.  H.  M  vii.  60  ;  Cict  of 
Aniig.  a,  e.  Sorobigiani.)  Messalla  waa  censor 
in  B.C.  253,  when  he  degraded  4IKI  eguiles  to  aera- 
riana  for  neglect  of  duty  in  Sicily.  {Polyb.  i. 
l6,  17;  Died.  Eclog.  ixiii.  6j  Zonar.  TiiL  9; 
Liv.  xvi,  S^nl.i  Entrop.  ii.  19  ;  Oros.  iv.  7  i  Sen. 
Brev.  R(,  ]  3  i  Macrob.  Sa<.  L  6  ;  Val.  Vax.  ii.  9. 
*7.) 

.  2.  M,  Valerius  M'.  f,  M.  n.  Meksalla,  son 
probably  of  the  preceding,  ivaa  consul  in  b.  c  226. 
His  year  of  office  was  emphiyed  in  oiganiauig  a 
general  levy  of  the  llaliEin  nations  against  aji  ex- 
pecled  invasicn  of  the  Gnult  thrni  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.  (Zonar.  viii.  19  ;  Ores.  iv.  13 ;  Fasti  ;  comp. 
Polyb.  ii.  23.) 

3.  M.  VAi,siiiue  M.  f.  M'.  n.  Messalla,  son 
-of  the  preceding,  waa  prefect  of  the  fleet  in  Sicily 
in  B.  c  210,  the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  was  ordered  by  M.  Valerina  Laevinua 
[LAEViNua,  No.  2],  the  consul  of  that  year,  to 
effect  a  landing  in  Africa.  Messalla  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulica,  and  returned  with  his 
booty  and  captives  to  Lilybaeum  fonrteen  days 
after  hia  departure  from  Sicily.  LeerinUB  being 
directed  by  the  senate  to  nominate  a  dictator, 
named  his  lieutenant  Messalla,  but  both  tJie  senate 
and  people  caiu:elled  the  appointment  (Liv.  xxvii. 
5.)  He  is  probably  the  same  Messalla  who  was 
pnietfic  peregrinus  in  B.C.  194,  and  consnl  in  188. 
In  the  latter  year  the  province  of  Liguria  and  a 
consniar  army  were  assigned  him,  but  he  performed 
nothing  memorable,  and  gave  some  o^nce  by 
reluming  late  m  the  year  to  hold  the  next  co- 
mitia.  In  B.  c.  174  Messalla  was  iegatus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  172  was  appointed  dccemiir  sacro- 
lum,  in  (he  room  of  M.  Aemilias  Papus,  deceased. 
(LiT.  xiitiT.  £4,  55,  xxxviii,  35,  42,  ili.  23,  Jtlii. 
28.) 

4.  M.  Valerius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Messalla,  eon 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  a.  161.  His 
consulate  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  decree  of  the 
senate  prohibiting  the  re^dence  of  Greek  rhetori- 
cians  at  Rome.  (GelL  ii.  24,  XV.  1 1 ;  Suet.  C/ar. 
Khet.  i.)  The  "  Phormion  "  and  "  Eunnch  "  of  Te- 
rence were  first  acted  in  this  year.  (Titul.  PhanB. 
et  Eanadi.  Termfii.)  Messalla,  having  been  once 
degraded  by  the  censoi-s,  became  himself  censor  in 
B.C154.    (VaL  Mai.  ii.  9.  §  9.) 

the  oouBul  P.  Ruljlius  Lupus  at  the  breaking  out 
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ofthe  Marsic  or  SocialWar,  a.0.  90.     (Appiart, 

B.  a  i.  40.) 

6.  M.  ValehIus  M.  f.  M.  n.  Messalla,  with 
the  araomen  Nioeb,  was  paetor  in  the  year  of 
Cicer?s  consulship,  B.C.  63,  and  consul  in  61,  the 
year  in  which  Ctodius  profaned  the  n^steries  of 
(he  Bona  Dea,  and  Cn.  Pompey  triumphed  for  his 
several  victories  over  the  Cilieian  prates,  Tigrane* 
aBd  Mithridalea.  Messalla,  as  consul,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proaecution  of  Clodins,  and  tried 
to  elicit  from  Pompey  a  public  avowat  of  his 
opinion  and  intentions.  Cicero's  character  of  Mes- 
aalla  {ad  Att.  i.  14.  $  6)  mast  be  r^ardedasa 
mere  party-sketch,  heightened  by  the  feelings  and 
drcumetances  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  drawn. 

college  of  pontifices  (pseudo-Cic.  Harusp.  Itesp,  6), 
and  a  respecldile  orator.  (Cic  Snri.  70.)  In 
D.  c,  80  he  was  engaged  in  collec^ng  evidence  for 
the  defence  in  the  cause  of  Sextus  Roscius  of 
Ameria  (id.  pro  Seict.  Roao.  61)  )  in  82  he  solicited 
Cicero  to  undertake  the  defeuea  of  hia  kinsman, 
P.  Sulla  (id.  pro  SuU.  S) ;  and  in  54  he  waa  one 
of  the  six  oralors  whom  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus  re- 
tained on  his  trial  (Ascon.  in  Scauriaii.  p.  20, 
Oreili).  Messalla  married  a  sislec  of  the  orator 
Q.  Hortensins  (Cic  ad  Faro.  viii.  2,  4),  by  whom 
he  had  at  least  one  son,  No.  7.  (Dion  Cass, 
itixvii.  46  i  Caea.  B.  G.  i.  2  j  Plin.  H.  K.  vii. 
26,  viii.  3B,  xxivilL  2  j  Cic,  orf  AO.  i.  13,  13, 

7.  M.  VALERitra  MsssAiiA,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  successfol  candidate  for  the  consulship 
in  B.C  53;  but,  oning  to  the  disturbauces  at 
Rome,  and  (be  repeated  appouitment  of  interregea, 
he  cuuld  not  enter  upon  its  functions  until  half 
of  his  olScial  year  had  expired.  (Dion  Cass,  xt. 
17,  45  ;  Applan,  B.  O.  iL  19  ;  PluL  Pomp.  54  ; 
Ascon.  ad  MUoniaa.  p.  48,  Oreili.)  MeBsalla  piud 
high  for  his  election  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv,  IS,  §  6>i  his 

tiiat  time  was  in  daily  dread  of  Ctodius  (id.  ad 
Qfma.  FnUr.  iii,  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  16) ;  bat  he  was 
secretly  opposed  by  Cn,  Pompey,  who  disliked 
Messalla,  and  wanted  to  be  named  dictator  himeclt 
(Id.  ad  Att.  iv.  9, 15.)  Messalla  waa  proaecuied 
fi}r  bribery  at  the  oomitia  by  Q.  Pompeins  Rutins, 
grandson  of  Sulla's.  Cicero  admitted  Mcssalla's 
guilt,  but,  in  common  wi^  the  bulk  of  the  sena- 
'  '  party,  gave  him  hia  political  sappoct.  (Ad 
v.  16,  ad  Qsisi,  Frair.  iii.  2.)  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  uncle,  Q.  Hortensins  (Cic.  Bi'ot. 
96)  ;  acquitted  of  direct  bribery,  but  found  guilty 
of  transgressing  the  Lege  Lieiaia  de  Sod<ili^i  that 
's,  of  causing  and  countenancing  assemblies  or  clubs 
or  controlling  the  elections.  (Diet,  of  Anliq.  i.  v, 
4iii6ilus;  Cic  i«2  ^oin.  viiL  2, 4.)  Messalla  waa 
iloned  by  the  Clodiau  mob  during  his  consulate. 
(SchoL  Boh. iaOr.deaera  al. MUaa. p. 343, Oreili.) 
.  c.  47  Messalla  was  with  Cassai  in  the 
Elast,  and  was  probably  the  Iegatus  of  that  name 
whom  in  the  African  war  in  the  following  year  a 
ona  centurion  and  his  conipany  besieged  in 
Messana.  (Auct.  B.  Afi:  28.)  After  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  Messalla  was  sent  to  Utica.  (Id.  86.) 
Messalla  was  in  high  repute  for  his  sicill  in  angury, 
lich  science  he  wrote  ;  a^A  scanty  fragments 
from  his  treatise  are  preserved  by  Gellius  (,V.  A. 
i.  !4,  16)  and  Festus  (m."sejyH(o  lei-peerit'" 
l^pcraisem").  Cicero  (ad  fain.  vi.  18)  men- 
is   letters  of  Messalla  written  during  the  ao- 


date  asEigned  by  Scaliger  [ad  loc  £hiei.)  for  his 
birth,  about  a.  c  70,  seema  preferable.  (Ellesdt, 
I'rokg.  ad  Cic.  Bral.  p.  131,  comp.  Ciinlon,  F. 
II.  Tol.  iii.  B.  1 B3,  B.  C  69.)  He  was  partly  edu- 
cated at  Alliens  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiL  32),  wliere  pro- 
bably  braui  his  intimacy  with  Horace  and  L. 
Bihulus.  (Hot.  Sta.  i.  iO.  81— B6;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  38  i  conip.  Plut.  Brat.  24.)  In  the 
interval  between  Caesar's  death  and  the  formation 
of  the  triumTirate,  Meseaila  returned  to  Ilaly. 
{Cic.  ad  AU.  3.\.  17.)  He  alWched  himself  to  the 
aeoatorian  party,  and  especially  to  its  leader,  Caa- 
sius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he  hod  become  the 
friend  of  Augustas,  he  -ma  accustomed  to  call  "  my 
general."  (Tao.  Aim.  it.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  xIviL 
24;  Pint  flnrf.  40  i  Veil.  ii.  71.)  Messalla  was 
proscribed  ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his  ab- 

tion,  the  triumvirs,  notwithstanding  his  wealth  and 
influence  (Appian,  I.  c;  Cic.  ail  Ail.  xn.  16), 
erased  his  name  from  the  hat,  and  offered  him 
tccnrity  for  his  person  and  pmperty.  Messalla, 
however,  rejected  their  oliecs,  followed  Cassias  into 
Asia,  held  the  third  place  in  the  command  of  the 
repubUcan  arniy  (Veil.  Pat  ii  71),  and  at  Phihppi, 
in  the  first  dny^s  battle,  tnmed  Augustna^s  flank, 
stormed  hia  camp,  and  ruirrDwlymiaBed  taking  him 
prisoner.  (Plut.  Brut.  41.)  To  Measalla,  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  Cassius  made  hia  protest 
that,  like  Cn.  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  set  his  coimtry's  fortune  on  a  single  stake. 
(Id,  ib.  40.)  After  ^e  death  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, Measalkl,  with  B,  nnmeroua  body  of  fu^tives, 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Thnsos.  His  tbilowers, 
though  defeated,  were  not  disorganised  aiul  oHered 
him  the  command.  Bnt  he  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  l«rma  from  Antony  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
38),  to  whom  he  attached  himself  until  Cleopatra's 

Ibreeeen.  Messalla  then,  for  the  third  time, 
changed  his  party,  and  served  Augustus  elTectively 
in  Sicily  (Appiau,B.Gv.  102— 103,  110— 113) 

lying  between  the  Gniian  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
o.  c.  34  (Dion  Cbbb,  xHx.  38  ;  Appian,  /%r.  J7 ; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  18S),  and  at  Aclinm,  B.C.  31.  A 
decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  Antony's  con- 


ded  the  centre  of  the  deet,  and  so  highly 
distinguished  himself,  that  Auguatus  remarked, 
Messalla  had  now  fought  as  well  for  him  aa 
formerly  at  Philips  E^oinst  him.  **  I  have  olnnjs 
taken  the  best  and  justest  side,"  was  Messalla's 
adroit  rejoinder.  (Pint.  Brat.  53.)  At  Daphne 
in  Syria,  Measalla  proved  himself  on  nnacrapnlons 
partisan,  by  dispereing  among  distant  legions  and 
garrisons  Antony's  gladiatoia.  and  finally  destroy- 
ing them,  althongh  they  had  not  submitted  unril 
life  and  freedom  had  been  gusinnteed  them.  (Dion 
Cass.  ii.  7.)     He  was  proconsul  of  Aiuilaina  in 
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B.  c.  28—27,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  hia  rednc 
tion  of  that  province.  (Fasti ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  I2j 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38  ;  Tibnil.  i.  7,  ii.  I.  33,  ii-  5. 
1 1 7,  iv.  J,  iy.  8.  6.)  Shortly  befiire  or  immediately 
after  hia  adminiatiation  of  Aijnitaine  Messalla  beld 
a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  (Tibull.  i.  8.)  Ha 
was  deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  b.  c  30, 
to  greet  Augustus  with  the  title  of  "  Pater  Pa- 
triae ;  "  and  the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  oc- 
casion is  preserved  by  Suetonius.  (Aug.  58 ; 
eomp.  Flor.  iv.  12.  %  66  j  Ovid.  Fast.  iL  137.  IWst 
u.  39,  131  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ivi.  8,  II.)  During  the 
disturbancea  at  tlie  comitia  in  B.  c.  27,  Augustus 
nominated  Mesaalla  to  the  revived  office  of  warden 
of  the  city ;  bnt  he  resigned  it  in  a  few  days, 
either  because  he  deemed  its  functions  unconstitn- 
tional— I'sciCTfem  pofestafcnt  (Euseb.  1991),— or 
himself  nneqnal  to  their  discharge — gnosi  neieka 
mperandi  (Tac  Aaa,  vi.  11 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass. 
Uv.  6).  Messalla  soon  aftenrarda  withdrew  irom 
alt  public  employments  except  his  angurship,  to 
which  Augustus  had  specially  appointed  him, 
althongh,  at  the  time  of  hu  admission,  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  augural  college.  (Dion  Case.  xlix. 
16.)  About  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  about  the  middle  of  Aitgostua's  r«gn, 
B.  c.  3— A.D.  3  {Dialey.  de  Oral.  17),  Messalla's 
memory  &iled  him.  and  he  often  conld  not  recall 
hia  own  name.  (Hieron.  ad  Eusii.  2027  ;  Plin. 
i£.  N.  vii.  24.)  A  statne  erected  by  Augustus  in 
his  own  forum  to  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  consul  in 
B.  c  348,  was  probably  either  a  tribute  to  his  living 
or  a  memonal  of  hjs  deceased  friend  Measalla. 
(Gell.ii.  11  ;  com[i.  Suet.  ^i^.  21.^  He  left  at 
least  one  son,  Aureliue  Cotta  Messalhnus  [Cotta, 
No.  121 ;  and  he  had  a  brother  who  bore  the 
nameofdellhisPopUcola.  ( Dion  Casa.  ilvii.  24.) 
Ilia  tomb  waa  of  remorkablo  splendour.  (Mart. 
Ep.  Tiii.  3,  X.  2.) 

Messalla  waa  as  ,  much  diatingniahed  tn  the 
literary  as  in  the  political  world  of  Rome.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  a  history,  or,  more  properly, 
commentaries  on  the  civil  wara  after  Caesar's  death, 
from  which  both  Suetonius  (Auff.  58,  74)  and 
Flntnrch  [BmL  40,  41.  45,  53)  derived  materials. 
(Tac.  Ann.  W.  34 ;  Tibnil,  iv.  1.  5.)  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  composed  a  genealogical 
work,  Db  Rrmanis  Fhiailia  (Plin.  H.  A^.  iitxiv, 
IS,  iiiv.  2 1  Suet  Avff.  74.)  The  treatise,  how- 
ever, de  Fropeirie  ATiguili,  which  sometimes  accom- 
poniea  Entropiaa  and  the  minor  Roman  historians, 
is  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Measalta'a 
poems  were  probably  occasional — vers  de  aociStfi 

racter.  (Plin.  Ep.  T.  3.)  His  writings  as  a  grain- 
treatises  on  collocation  and  leiiicography,  and  ou 
the  powers  and  uses  of  single  letters.  The  titles 
of  two  of  these  treatiaea  have  been  preserved, 
"  Liber  de  S.  Litera"  (Qnmct.  Ivel.  L  7.  §  23,  i; 
5.  i  IB,  ii.  4,  §  38)  and  "Liber  de  involute 
Dictis"  (Fest.  V.  Sanalea)  ;  and  Snelonins  (/ft  Gr. 
4)  cites  part  of  a  giammatical  work  or  letter  of 
Messalla's.  (Quinct.  /be(.  i.  5.  %  61,  6.  g  43,  viii. 
3.  §  24,  a.  4.  g  38.)  His  eloqnenee  reflected  the 
character  of  his  age.  It  was  an  era  of  tcsnaitioa 
from  the  decaying  foims  of  on  aristocratical  republic 
to  the  vigorous  centralisation  of  the  impetial  sys- 
tem of  Trajan  and  the  AntoninaE.     The  a    ' 
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Eieedom  of  the  ibruin  was  oitiiKt;  no  great 
public  caufies  eucvWed ;  the  lueaBureB  of  die  goveiiv- 
Diant  and  the  person  of  the .  luler  were  linMcdons 
topics,  uoA  the  orator  addressed  not  a  mixed  multi- 
tude, bnt  a  select  sudjence.  A  scholagtic  spirit 
woA  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  piovinCfl  of  elo- 
quence, and  preparinf;  the  way  for  the  rhetorical 
finesse  of  the  later  Roman  Bchools.  Messalla  was 
not  chsigeatile  with  sll  the  vices  of  the  ihetoricians, 
but  neither  had  he  retained  the  purity  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  He  was  prefocre<t  to  Cicero,  and  Che 
preference  IS  a  proof  of  the  incompeteneo  of  his 
critics.     More  smooth   and  correct  than  vigorous 

and  conciUated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooeniiii.  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence. 
(Quint,  iv.  1.  §  8  ;  Dialog,  de  Oral.  17,  18,  21.) 
Of  his  speeches  the  fblloiving  titles  have  been 
tnuiemitted:  1.  OaiUra  Aafidiam  (Qninct.  x.l. 
§  22) ;  2.  Pro  LSmmia,  at  which  there  is  a  fi^ 
ment  in  Festus  (j.  o.  iabem) ;  S.  Pro  Pythodoro 
(Sen,  Owir.  ii.  12,  p.  171,  Biponted.)  j  1.  tfeudii 
AnUmii  LOaraa  (Charia.  p.  103);  and  5.  DeAnlonii 
Staluis  (id.  p.  80),  both  of  which  were  probably 
delivered  in  b,c.  32,  31.  Messalla  mostly  took 
the  defendants'  side,  and  was  frequenllT  associated 
in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Pollio.  (Qninct;  last. 
x.  1.  §  24.)  He  recommended  and  practised 
transhition  from  the  Greek  orators ;  Rnd  his  version 
of  the  Phrgm  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  eibibit 
remarkable  skill  in  either  langui^.  (Quinci  x.  B. 
$  2).  Messalla  was  somewhat  of  a  jurist  in  his 
diction,  preferring  native  Latinisms  to  adoptive 
Greek  words;  e.  g.  fiinnmhulus  to  achoenobatea 
(SchoL  Crnqu.  ad  Hot.  Sai.  i.  10, 28),  and  archaisms 
to  novelties  in  expression  and  orthography.  In 
the  age  of  Domitiau  Messalla  had  become  nearly 
obsolete ;  beside  the  gaudy  omiunents  and  meS' 
sured  dechuna^on  of  the  rhetMioans,  he  appeared 
tame  and  in  ^pid.  (S'in.P!an^rpt.Co^r.iu.Frooeni. ; 
Dia/iig.  de  Oraf.  21  i  Meyer,  Fragm.  Or.  flom.  p. 
30B  !  Schott,  de  Rhet.  op.  Sen.  Meiaor.) 

His  political  eminence,  the  wealth  he  inherited 
or  acquired  in  the  cisil  wars  (Casaub.  in  Pers.  Sal. 
ii,  71),  and  the  fevour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messalla  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
(Qninct.  xii.  10.  gll,  11.  §  28.)  His  friendship 
for  Horace  (Od.  ill.  21,  Sai.  i.  6.  42,  10.  29,  85, 
.k-J*.  371)  and  his  intimacy  with  Tib)illuB  are 
well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet, 
indeed,  even  where  he  is  not  (as  m  elegies  L  7,  iv.  I) 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  poem,  the  name  of 
Messalla  is  contmually  mtroduced.  The  dedication 
of  the  •'  Cicis,"  a  doubtful  work,  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  his  friendship  with  Vii^;  hut  the  com- 
panion of  "  Plotius  and  ViLrlus,  of  Maecenas  and 
Outavms"  (Hor.  Sii.  i.  10.  81 ),  cannot  well  have 
been  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgios.  He  directed  Ovid's  early  studies  (ex 
Pool  1%  16),  and  Tiberius  sought  his  acquaint- 
mice  in  early  manhood,  and  took  him  for  his  model 
m  eloquence.  (Suet.  2a.  70.)  Some  of  Messalla-s 
bon  mots,  which  wero  highly  relished  by  his  con- 
tempotariesi  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  (Sen. 
Sao!.  I,  2,  3.)  He  was  a  man  well  suited  to  the 
era  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  courtly,  cautious, 
and  serviceable  to  the  government  both  abroad  and 
at  home  ;  and  his  early  passion  for  liberty  easily 
subaded  into  reasonable  ncquiescance  in  n  govem- 
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ment  that  at  least  protected  life  and  property.  If 
he  merited  his  own  deBcriplJon  of  Delliiis  [Del- 
LIUS],  a  man  who  had  danced  through  a  revoiution 
(Sen.  Suas,  1),  hs  atoned  for  his  compliance  by  his 
zeal  m  beUf  of  his  IHends  (Pint.  Brat.  S3),  by 
his  encooragement  of  liters  ■      ■    -^ 

S),  and  by  his  intimacy  w 
men  of  his  generation. 

Messalla'a  life  forms  the  subject  of  several  mono- 
gra|Jiies,  B.  g.  De  Burigny,  MimoiTea  de  I'Acad. 
ilea  Imer^.  xs-ai.  p.  99  fC  ;  D.  O.  Moller, 
Disputat  rfe  M.  VaL  Corv.  Mes^aiJa,  Altort 
16B9,  4to,  J  L.  Wiese,  de  M.  Vol.  Metiall  Corvin. 
Viia  et  SiadHs  Docttiime,  Berol.  1829,  8vo,  ;  to 
which  add  Ellen  dt.i*™?^.  ad  Qc.  Brat,  pp.131—- 


I.  PoT!T.fs  Valerius  Mes 
snppleji 


of 


probably  &ther  of  No.  1 1. 

10.     M.    VitBRJUS    M.     Y.    M.    N.    MESaALr.A 

Barbattis,  with  the  agnomen  Appianus,  was 
consul  m  B.  c  12,  and  died  in  his  year  of  office. 
He  was  the  fiilher  (or  grandfather)  of  the  eDipi'ess 
MesBallina[MBSSALLiNi,  No.  1]  ;  and  Suetonius 
(CUmd.  2I>)  calis  him  coushi  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius I.  Strictiy  speakmg,  however,  he  was  cousin 
only  by  miurriage;  and  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  name  of  his  wife,  Lipsios 
(ad  2iH!.  Arm.  iL  37)  and  Periionins  (Ep.  ad 
ff.  Heim.  ColleeL  Barmana.  iv.  pp.  SOI — 802) 
make  Messalla  to  have  married  Domitiii  Lepida, 
daughter  of  Antonia  major,  and  granddaughter  of 
M.  Antony  and  Octavia.  Claudius,  son  of  Anto. 
nia  minor,  was  therefore  Domitia  Lepida's  first 
couun,  but  Messalla'a  cousin  only  by  marriage.  The 
following  stemma  will  show  their  respective  relo" 
tionship:-       ' 


Ryckius  (ad  lot.  Tac),  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Brotier  {Too.  Suppkni.  Siemm.  Cass.),  make  two 
Messallae  Barbatj,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the 
elder  married  Marcella  major,  daughter  of  ClaudiuB 
Marcellus,  consul  B.  c.  50,  and  Octavia,  and  the 
younger  Domitia  Lepida.  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  28 ; 
Tac.  Aa«.  si.  37.) 

11.  L.  Valerius  Potiti  f.  Mbssslla  Vo- 
LBSUS,  son  probably  of  No.  9,  was  consul  in  A.  n. 
5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where  liia 
cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus  and 
a  condemnatory  decree  from  the  senate.  Accord-, 
ing  fo  Seneca,  Messalla  in  one  day  decapitated  300 
persons,  and  walked  among  the  headless  trunks  ex- 
choining  "  a  royal  spectacle,  and  more  than  royal, 
for  what  kulg  ever  did  the  like  ! "  (Tac  Aan.  ill 
68 1  Sen.  <is/nt,  ii.  5;  Fasti.) 

IS.  M.  Valbhius  M.  f.  Messalla,  consul  in 
A.  D.  20,  moved  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate 
under  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  14,  that  the  oath  to  the 
emperor  (saerameiihim)  should  fur  the  future  be 
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repentfrd  anniiHlly  insteEid  of  nt  intarvidB  of  fiVe  t 
toil  jeare      (Tnc.  Asu.  i.  8,  iii,.  3  ;  Fasti.) 

13.  M.  VALERjL'fl  MssfiALLd,  greftt-grandfio 
of  M.  Valorius  Measalla  Copviaiis  (No.  B),  wb 
NcTo'e  colleague  in  the  CDoeulBbip  A,  n.  58.  Hi 
iuimediaW  predeceaaora  had  squandered  the  wealth 
uf  his  ancestors ;  and  Measalla,  who  had  bei 
tent  with  honoumble  poverty,  recsived  fn 
treasory  an  allowance  to  enable  him  to  m 
expences  of  tjie  conaalsldp.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi 
comp.  Snft  !fer.  10.) 

14.  L.  VipsTAtjus  MsBaiXLi,  was  legionary 

the  legHtus  Aponiua  Satuminue  IrOm  the  fncy  of 
tile  soldiers  who  suspected  him  of  corresponding 
_..!...  ^: .  viiellion  party.     Messalla  was  bcothf-    ' 
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sKep 


I,  the 


„-n  (Plin.  Ep.  l  6).  Be  is  one  of  Taci. 
authoiitiea  for  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  aftei 
Galba's  death,  and  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the 
dialogue  De  Oratorilm,  aacrihed  to  Tacitus.  (Tac, 
Hid.  iii.  9,  11,  18,  25,  38,  iv.  42,  Dlidog.  de 
Ona.  15—35.)  [W.  a  D.] 

MESSALLA,  SIXIUS,  was  consul  snffceti 
fromthelstof  May,  >1.  D.  193,  andwas  thepersi 
wlis  formally  aonotinced  to  the  senate  the  depot 
tion  of  DidluB  Jalianus  and  the  elevation  of  9ep- 
timius  Sevetus.  He  is  apparently  the  Messalla  who 
eliiuds  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.  d.  21 4,  and  who 
subsequently  (a.  n.  318)  feU  a  saerifice  to  the 
ieaions  tyranny  of  Elagalialus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixilii. 
i7,l«ii.6.}  [W.R.J 

MESSALLI'NA  STATI'LIA,  granddaughter 
of  T.  Statilius  Taurus,  cos.  A.  D.  II,  was  the  third 
wife  of  the  emperor  Neio,  who  married  her  in  a.d. 
66.  She  had  prenously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
COB,  in  that  year,  whom  Nero  put  to  death  without 
accusation  or  trial,  merely  that  ha  might  mncrj 
McssalUna.  After  Jlero's  death  Otho,  had  he  been 
successful  against  Vilellius,  purposed  to  have  mar- 
ried her,  and  in  the  letters  he  sent  to  his  friends 
before  he  desliored  himself  were  some  addressed 
to  Messallina.  (Tac  Ann.  XV.  68  ;  Suet.  Ner.  36, 
Otk.  10.1  There  are  only  Greek  coma  of  this 
empress.  [W.  B.D.] 

MESSALLI'NA,  VALE'RIA,  daughter  of  M. 
Valerius  Messalla  Barbatus  and  of  DomiUa  Lepida, 
was  the  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  I.  She 
married  Claudius,  to  whom  she  was  previously  re- 
lated, before  his  accession  lo  tlie  empire.  Her 
character  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours  by  the 
almost  contempDiaiy  peiiuls  of  Tacitus  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  by  the  satirist  Juvenal,  who  makes 
her  the  exemplar  of  female  profligacy,  and  by  the 

motive  remaned  for  eK^geiating  hfr  crimes.  Wo 
must  accept  their  evidence  ;  but  we  may  remamber 
that  in  the  telgn  of  Nero  even  Messailina's  vices 
may  have  received  a  deeper  tinge  from  malignity 
and  fear ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Agrippiiia 
[AaaiPPiNA,  No.  2],  her  successor  in  the  imperial 
bed,  to  blacken  her  reputation,  and  that  the  tears 
of  her  confederates  may  have  led  thera  to  ascribe 
their  common  guilt  to  their  vicUm  alone.  That  the 
reign  of  Claudius  owed  soma  of  its  worst  features 
lo  the  influence  of  his  wives  and  fteedmen  is  be- 
yond doubt  I  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Messal- 
lina was  l^thless  as  a  wife,  and  implacable  where 

were  to  be  gtatiiled.  The  ftecdmen  of  Claudius, 
especially  Polybius  and  Narcissus,  were  her  confe- 
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derates  i  the  emperor  was  her  instrument  and  her. 


N 


wakened  Iier 


birth  and  affinity  to  Claudius 
fears  ;  and  Valerius  Asiaticus,  whosa  mistresa 
Poppaea  she  envied,  and  whose  estates  she  coveted. 
The  conspiracy  of  Aiinins  Vinicianos  and  Camillus 
Scribonranns  in  A.  n.  43,  afforded  Messallina  the 
means  of  saliatmg  her  thirst  Ibr  gold,  vengeance, 
and  intrigue.  .  Qaudius  was  timid,  and  timidity 
made  him  cruel.  Slaves  were  encoor^ed  to  in- 
form against  their  masters  ;  members  of  the  noblest 
houses  were  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  torture 

in  the  forum  ;  their  bodies  were  flung  down  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol ;  the  prisons  were  filled  witli 

only  refuge  from  her  love  or  hale  was  the  surren- 
der of  an  estate  or  a  province,  an  office  or  a  purse,, 
lo  herself  or  her  salBilites,  The  rights  of  lutizen. 
ship  were  sold  by  Messallina  and  the  freedmen 
with  shameless  indifference  to  any  purchaser,  and 
it  was  currently  said  that  the  Roman  civitas  might 
be  purchased  for  two  cracked  drinking  cups.  Nor 
was  the  ambition  of  Messallma  inferior  Co  her  other 
passions.  She  disposed  of  legions  and  provinces 
without  consulting  either  Clandius  or  the  senate  ; 
she  corrupted  or  intimidated  the  judicial  tribunals ; 
iier  ciealnces  filled  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
public  offices;  and  their  incompetency  for  the  posts 
they  had  bought  led  in  A.  D.  43  to  a  scarci^  and 
tumult.  The  cliarms,  the  arts,  or  the  threats  of 
Messallina  were  so  patent  with  the  stupid  Clandius 
that  he  thought  her  worthy  of  the  honours  which 
Livhi,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  had  enjoyed  ;  he 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities,  and  some- 
times even  the  unconscions  minister  of  her  plea- 
sures. At  his  triumph  for  the  campaign  in  Britain 
(a.d. 44),  Messallina  followed  his  chu-iot  in  a  cap- 
pentum  or  covered  carriage  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  U. 
33  ;  Tac,  Ana.  iii,  43  ;  Suet.  CTourf,  17)— B  pri. 
vilege  requiring  a  special  grant  from  the  senate. 
The  adulteress  loceived  the  title  of  Augusta  and 
the  right  of  precedence-— jus  consessus — at  all  as- 
semblies ;  her  lover,  Sabinus,  once  praefect  of 
Gaul,  but  for  his  crimes  degraded  to  a  gladiator, 
was,  at  her  request,  reprieved  irom  death  in  the 
arena ;  and  the  emperor  caused  a  serious  riot  at 
Rome  by  withholding  the  popular  pantomime 
Moester  from  the  stage  while  Messallina  detained 
him  in  the  palace.  Messallina  was  safe  so  long  as 
the  tieedmen  felt  themselTOS  secure  ;  bnt  when  her 
mahcB  Of  her  rashness  endangered  her  accomplices, 
her  doom  was  inevitable.  She  had  procur^  the 
death  of  Polybius,  and  Narcissus  peiceived  the 
own  station  and  life;    The  in 
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BBne  foUy  of  MeSsttUina,  in  a.  d.  4B,  funiidied  the 
meirns  of  her  own  deetmction.  Hitherto  ehe  hnd 
been  content  with  the  neiial  excewes  of  a  profligate 
BOB,  with  the  aecreoy  of  the  palace,  or  the  Ireedoin 
of  tha  hrothel.  But  in  A.  p.  47  she  had  conceived 
n  Tiolent  pasaion  for  n  handsome  Roman  youth,  C. 
Silius.  She  compelled  him  to  divorce  his  wife 
Junia  S;iBna,aiid  in  return  discarded  her  feTonrile 
Maester.  In  48,  her  pasBion  broke  through  the 
last  reetiMnts  of  decency  and  [inidence,  and,  during 
the  ahsence  of  Clnildins  at  Oe^e,  she  publicly  mar- 
ried SiliuB  with  all  the  rites  of  a  legal  connuhiuni. 
Messallina  had  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  Claudius 
for  the  deatruotion  of  others  ;  those  feara  were  now- 
turned  against  herselt  NarciMus  persnaded  the 
feeble  emperor  that  Silius  and  Measallina  would  not 
have  dared  Such  an  outrage  had  they  not  deter- 
Diined  also  to  deprive  him  of  empire  and  life. 
Claudius  wavered  lonft  mid  at  length  Narcissus 
himself  issued  Heesnllina^s  duatb-wairant,  which 
he  committed  to  bis  freedman  Enodue,  and  to  a 
tribune  of  the  guards.  Without  transcribing  Ta- 
citus it  is  impossible  to  describe  worthily  the  irae- 
solntion  of  the  emperor,  the  trepidation  of  the 
freedmen,  the  nmlemal  love  of  Domitia  Lepida, 
and  the  helpless  agony  of  MsssalHna.  She  perished 
by  the  tribune's  hand  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus — 
e  portion  of  the  demesnes  of  her  victun  Valerius 
Asiaticus.  Hot  name,  titles,  and  statues  were  re- 
moved bans  the  palace  and  the  pnblic  huildiaga  of 
Rome  by  B  decree  of  the  senate.  She  left  two 
children  by  Claudius,  Brilannicns  and  Oclovia. 
There  are  Greek  and  colonial  hut  no  Latin  coins  of 
this   empress.     The   inscription   on   her  coins   is 


(Tac.  A>m.  li.  I,  2,  13,  26,  97,  28,  39, 30, 31,  ."ia, 
83,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38  i  Dion  Cass.  Ix,  14, 15, 16, 
17,  18,27,  28,  29,  81  ;  Jnv.  Sal.  tL  116— I3fi, 
s.  333—336,  liv.  331  i  Snet.  amd.  17,  26,  97, 
29,  86,  37,  39,  Ner.  6,  VUelL  2  ;  Vict.  Oics,  iv  ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  X.  63  ;  Sea.  Mori.  Omd.  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  SI.  8.  %  1.  BeU.  li.  12.  g  8.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

MESSALLI'NUS  AURELIUS  COTTA. 
rCoTTi,  No.  19.] 

MESSALLI'NUS,  KVALE'RIUS  CATUL- 
LUS, was  governor  of  the  Liljyan  Penlapolis  in 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Tltns,  where  he  treated 
the  Jewish  proiiacials  with  extreme  cntelty,  and 
by  a  fictitious  plot  involved  in  a  chaige  of  perdnel- 
lion  the  principalJews  residing  at  Alexandria  and 
Borne,  and  among  them  the  historian  Josephus. 
MessaUinus  was  recalled  from  his  pTorince,  but 
eluded  the  punishment  dne  to  bis  crimes,  probably 
through  Domitian's  interest  with  his  &thcr  and 
brother.  Under  Domitian  Messatliniis  distinguished 
himself  as  a  delator.  Josephus  represents  bi 
dying  in  extreme  torments  a^ravated  by  an 
conscience.  Messallinus  was  probably  cons 
A.D.  73.  (Fasti;  Joseph.  B.J.  vii.  U.%3;  Plin. 
^  iv  22  ,  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  113— 122.)   [W.  B.  D.] 

MES9APEUS(M«romr(tft),BsnmameofZens, 
under  which  he  had  a  sanctuary  between  Amyclae 
and  mount  Taygetus.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Messapeus. 
(Paul  n  30.  §3.)  [L.  S.J 

Mt^APUS  (Miiffmrot).  1.  A  Boeorian, 
from  whom  Mount  Messapion,  on  the  coast  of 
Boeotia,  and  Messapia  (sJao  called  lapygis),  in 
southern  Italy,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
oam^     (Strab.  in.  p.  405.) 

2.  A  son  of  Neptane  and  king  of  Etrurla,  who 
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vulnerable,  and  a  fiuoons  lamer  of  hortes. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  691,  &c.,  wLth  tiie  note  of  Ser- 
viua.)  [L.  S.] 

MESSE'NE  (MWffifm),  a  daughter  of  Triopas, 
and  wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take 
possession  of  Iho  country  which  was  called  after 
her,  Mesaenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worahip  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Elenais.  In  the  town  qf  Mes- 
aene  sbe  was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  heroic 
worship.  (Paus.  iv.  1.  gg  2,  &C.,  3.  §  6,  27.  %  4. 
31.  g  9.)  L.  S.] 

C.  ME'SSIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  m  B.  c 
56,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  Cicero's  recall 
from  exile.  (Cic.  Post.  Hed.  iK  Sm.  8.)  In  the 
same  year  the  Messian  law,  by  the  same  tribime, 
asugned  extraordinary  powera  to  Cn.  Pompey  (id. 
ad  Alt.  iv.  1.)  Cicero  defended  Messius  when  he 
was  recalled  from  a  legatio,  and  attacked  by  the 
Caesarian  party  (id.  ad  Alt.  iv.  I5,viii.  11).  Mes- 
sius afterwards  appears  aa  an  adherent  of  Caesar's, 
whose  troopa  he  introdaced  into  Acilla,  a  town  in 
Africa.  (Caes.  B.  A.  33.)  Messius  was  aedile, 
bot  in  what  year  is  miknown.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ME'SSIUS  MA'XIMUS.    [Maximus,] 

ME'SSIUS,  VB'CTIUS,  a  Volscian,  who,  in 
B.C.  431,  distinguished  hunselt  in  battle  against 
tiie  Romans.     (Liv.  iv.  38,  39.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MESTOR  (MifDTai(i),  the  name  of  four  mythical 
personages,  of  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  8  B,  in.  12.  g  5  J  Hom.  JL  xxiv. 
257.)  [L.  8.] 

MBSTRA  (MijBTpa},  a.  daughter  of  Erysichthon, 
and  granddaughter  of  Triopas  (whence  she  is 
called  Triopeis,  Ov.  Met.  viiL  872).  She  was  sold 
by  her  hungry  fatlier,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape 
from  slavery,  she  pmyed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved 
her,  and  confened  on  her  the  power  of  metamor- 
phosing herself  whenever  she  was  sold,  and  of  thus 
each  time  returning  to  her  father,  (Tzetz.  ad  Lye. 
1393;  Ov.  JtfetviiL  847,  &c  j  Anton.  Lib.  17, 
who  calls  her  Hypeimestra.)  [Ii.  S.] 

META  (Hifra),  a  daaghter  of  Eoples,  and  first 
wife  of  Aegens.  (Apollod.  iil.  16.  g  6.)  In  oflier 
traditions  me  was  called  Melite.  (SchoL  ad  Ela- 
rip.  Mtd.  S68.)  [L.  S.] 

METABUS  {Khagai),  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  frera 
whom  the  town  of  Metapontum,  in  Southern  Italy, 
was  believed  to  have  derived  ila  name.  (Strab. 
~""    "  ■    ■         L  B40j  Steph.  Byn. 
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METACLBIDES  (Mfia«Ati«ij!),  a  peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  wrote  on  Homer,  mentioned  by 
TatiBnusandSuidas(s.D.)-  There  is  some  dispute 
as  to  whether  Ibe  name  should  be  Metacleides  or 
Megacleidss.  (Fabric.  BM.  Oraee.  vol.  i.  pp.  321, 
617.)  [C.P.  M.] 

META'GENES  iNftayirns),  an  Athenian 
coiaic  poet  ot  the  Old  Comedy,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  Phrynichus,  and  Plato.  (StJiol.  ts 
AriilyA.  Av.  1397.)  Suidaa  pves  the  following 
tities  of  his  plays : — ASpat,  MnitiidKaSiis,  @oapio- 
lipiim,  ii)\<j9iTiis,  "O/iTipDS  il  'Amajral,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  corrupt.  (Mejneke,  ZVa^. 
Coia.  Graec  vol.  i.  pp.  218—921,  vol  ii.  pp. 
751—760  i  Bergk,  0am.  AU.  Ant.  Rdiq.  p.  421  ; 
Fabric.  BUA.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  470.)         [P.  S.] 

META'GENES,  artists.  1.  The  sonofCher- 
eiphrun,  and  one  of  the  architects  of  the  temple  of 
Artemia  at  EphesuB.     [CuBRSif hkon.] 
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2.  An  Atheniun  nrchitect  in  tbe  tims  of  Peri- 
cl<i«,  was  Engaged  with  Coroebua  HRd  Ictiiitis  and 
Xenodea  in  the  erection  of  the  great  temple  at 
EleuHB.  (Plut.  /•ni'io.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

METANEIRA  (M.rBi-eipo),  the  wife  of  Celene, 
(ind  mollief  of  TriptolemuB,  received  Demeler  on 
herfiiriviil  in  Attics.  (Hom.flymn,  is  (Sr,  16i ; 
Apuilod,  IS.%  1.)  Paussiiiaa  (.L  39.  §  1}  calla 
her  Megnnaera,  '  [L.  S.] 

MBTAPHRA'STES,  STIiIEON  (Suixt^i'  t 
MfTotppdriiit),  a  cetabrated  Byzantine  writer, 
lived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  He  was 
descended  &oiu  a  noble  &inil;  of  grciit  diatinctioa 
in  Conslsntinople,  and,  owing  to  hie  birth,  hie 
talanta,  and  his  great  learning  he 
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Liber  rfirias  Paradittta  tea  illastriam  Sandorum 
Pilae,  deatiiaplM  ex  SiiHeom  Mt/aphrasle,  Venice, 


Romaiins,  the  son  of  Constantine  PorphjTOgenitn 
who  reigned  from  95S— 963.  It  is  evident  that 
the  MetaphraBles  who  was  ambassador  in  902 
cajyiot  possibly  be  the  author  of  a  work  that  treato 
on  mattois  which  took  place  60  yeais  afterwards : 
thence  some  believe  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
A-miahs  was  written  by  another  MelopbrasteE, 
while  BaroniuB  thinks  that  the  author  of  the  whole 
of  that  work  lived  in  the  12th  century.  The 
An«a/es  wero  published  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Cojnb^fis  in  Hisi.  Bymmt.  Sprtpi.  pfjsi  TheopAanemy 
of  which  the  edi^on  by  Immannel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
183B,  8vo., :"  '     "         -._... 


senibled  mnch  that  ur  p       d  the 

council.     The  title       P  viae 

ferred  upon  him.     T         tcnmsta  is  hi 

held  the  post  of  m  gi         ca  sed  h  m  to  be  fre^ 
quently  called  Sym        M  g  lally  when 

he  is  referred    to  h  b  b     Asaalm 

quoted  below,  but  hia  m  mm         pellatiou  if 

Syraeon  Melaphras    s,  m    y  M       hiaetes,  s 

surname  which  was  g  bun         ccount  of  his 

having  composed  a  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  There  are  many  eonflictuig 
hypotheses  aj  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  sources  bclnw.  We 
skaR  only  mention,  (hat  it  appears  from  different 
passages  in  works  of  which  the  authorship  of  this 
Symeon  (Melaphrastes)  is  pretty  well  eslnblished, 
that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI. 
Fhikiaopbus;  that  in  902  he  was  sent  aB  ambassador 
to  the  Arabs  la  Crete,  and  in  HOi  to  those  J 
who  had  conquered  Thesaalonica,  whom  he  _ 
suaded  to  desist  liom  their  plan  of  destroying  that 
opulent  city ;  and  that  he  n-as  sUU  alive  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constjintine  VII.  Porpbyro- 
gvnitus.  Michael  Psellus  wrote  an  Encomium  of 
Metaphraales,  which  is  given  by  Leo  Allatins, 
quoted  below.      The  principal    works  of  Meta- 

1.  Fihie  Saxeionaa.  Metaphrastes,  it  is  smd, 
undertook  this  work  at  the  auggeslion  of  the  era- 
ppror  Constantine  Porphyxogenitus,  but  this  is  not 
very  probable,  nnless  the  emperor  requested  hiin  to 
do  BO  while  still  a  youth.  The  work,  however,  is 
no  original  composition,  but  only  a  paraphrase  or 
metaphiHM  of  the  lives  of  a  great  nnmber  of  saints 
which  existed  previously  in  writing ;  Metaphraslea 
hia  the  merit  of  having  re-written  them  in  a  very 
tlegant  style  for  hie  lime,  omitted  many  things 
^vllich  appeared  irrelevant  to  him,  and  added  others 
nliich  he  thought  worth  adraittli^.  The  biogra- 
phei's  of  Metaphrastes  were  in  their  (am  remodelled 
by  later  writers,  and  in  many  places  completely 
mutilated;  but  whatever  was  hsft  untouched  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  additions. 
FabriciuB  ^ves  a  list  of  £39  lives  which  u»  com-' 
nionly  attributed  to  Metaphrastes :  out  of  these, 
122  are  deddedly  genuine^  but,  according  to  Cave, 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  417,  whiih  ere 
eslant  in  MSS.  in  difEsient  libraries,  can  be  traced 
to  Metaphrastes.  The  principal  lives  are  pub 
lished,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  "Bollandii  Aita 
Siinclonim,"  Agaplus,  a  monk,  made  an  extract 
ul   theni,    which    was  published    under   the   title 


aialoal 


ifB,^ 


3.  Anwides  ab  Orbe  Oondito,  said  le  be  extant  in 
MS. 

1.  Epiilolae  IX.,  Greek  and  latin,  apad  Alla- 
tium,  quoted  below. 

6.  Garmina  Pia  duo  Polilica,  apud  Allatium, 
and  in  Poetae  Graaa  Vrlerei,  ed.  Lecdus,  Geneva, 
1614,  Ibl. 

S.  Ssrmo  in  Diem  Saliiaii  SaKcU,  Latin,  in  tlia 
3d  vol.  of  Comb6fis,  BUliiM.  Cmekmator. 

7.  Eij  tJs  afriiPoc  T^i  tlir*pii7(at  QtorSiraa,  &c., 
Jn  £aiRe(tfetfioKei»  Sandae  Deij)arae,  jcc,  Greek 
and  Latin,  apud  Allatiuni. 

B.  Several  Hymns  or  GuioBes  alill  Used  in  the 
Gi'eek  church. 

9.  'BfliKiil  \6yv,  Sermones  XXIV.  de  MorZia, 
extracted  from  the  works  of  S.  Basil,  ed.  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Morellus,  Paris,  1558,  Bvo. ;  also  Latin, 
by  Stanislse  Ilaviua,  in  Opera  Ba^HMaguii  tho 
same  separate,  Frankfort,  8ro.  (when?)  (Fabric, 
BiU.  Oraeo.  voL  vii,  p.  683, 1. 180,  to.;  Cave,  Hisl. 
Lit.  p.  492,  &c  ed.  Geneva;  Hankins,  Ser^ 
Bgiant.  c.  24 ;  Oudin,  DiaerUtHo  de  Aelaie  et 
Scf^if^  Simeonis  MetaphroiHsj  in  his  O^mf^jeK/arEi,' 
Baronius,  An«alet  ad  ann.  859 ;  Leo  Allatjus, 
DiairWia  de  Simeembas.)  [W.  P.] 

METELLA.     [Cakcilia.] 

METELLUS,  the  name  of  a  noUc  family  of  the 
plebeian  Caecilia  gens.  This  family  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  ilrst  Punic  war,  when 
one  of  its  members  obtained  the  consulship  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  satirical  verse  of  Naeviua, — 
Fato  Meielli  Homaefimit  C^su&s,^  it  was  indebted 
for  ite  elevation  to  chance  rather  than  its  own  merits. 
It  subsequently  befame  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Roman  ^unities,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  before  (he  Christian  era 
it  obtained  an  eitiaordinary  number  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state.  Q.  Metellus,  who  was  consul 
H.  c.  143,  had  (bur  sons,  who  were  raised  to  the 
lulship  in  succession  ;  and  his  brother  L.  Mo' 


ellua, 


42,  had 


kewise  elevated  to  the  same  dignity.  The 
Melelli  were  distinguished  as  a  family  for  their 
unwaSering  support  of  the  party  of  the  optimates. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  quite  nncertmn. 
Festus  connects  it  (p.  146,  ed.  Miiller),  probably 
ftora  mere  similarity  of  sound,  with  menxaarH.  ft 
is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  genealt^  of  this  family, 
and  Uie  following  table  is  in  many  parts  conjec- 

i.  pn_ 
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1.  L,  Cabcilius  L.  f.  C.  n.  METKLLOii,  consnl 
B.  ft  251,  with  C.  Fnriu!  Pacilus,  in  ihe  first  Car- 
thaginian n™,  was  sent  with  his  colleagne  into 
Sicilj  to  oppose  HHsdmbsl,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral. The  Roman  soldiers  were  to  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  elephants  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  that 
their  generals  did  not  ventnra  to  attack  the  eneni;, 
bi^t  lay  inactiTe  for  a  long  ^me.  At  last,  when 
Furina  Pacilus  returned  to  Italy  with  a  part  of  the 
forces,  Hasdruftal  aiailed  himselfof  the  opportunity 
M  atloclt  Panonnus,  hut  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Meiellus,  who  slew  a  great  nnmher  of  hie  troops, 
and  captured  all  bis  elephants,  which  he  afterwards 
eihihited  in  his  triumph  at  Borne.  This  victory 
estahlished  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Sicily,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war.  (Polyh.  i.  .^9,  40  ;  Flor.  ii.  2.  J 
a?  i  Eutrop.  ii.  24  ;  Oroe.  it.  9  ;  Frontin.  Slraleff. 
ii.  Jj.  g  1 ;  Cic.  (fa  Rtp.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  19  j  Phn. 
H.  M  viL  43,  t  4fi  J  Dionys.  ii.  66.) 

In  u.  ft  249,  Meiellus  was  magister  equitum  to 
Ihe  dictator  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  and  in  b.  c  247 
consul  a  second  time  with  N.  Fahius  Butoo,  hut 
rothiiig  of  importance  took  place  during  this  year. 
Four  years  afterwards  (b.  c  243)  he  was  elected 
pnntiiei  marimus,  and  held  this  dignity  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly 
betore  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.c221.  An  act  of  Metellns  duruig  his  high- 
priesthood  IS  recorded  by  the  hietorisna.  In  B.C.  241 
he  rescued  Die  Palladinni  when  the  temple  of 
Vesta  was  on  fire,  but  hist  his  sight  inconsequence; 
he  ivas,  therefore,  rewarded  by  the  people  with  a 
Btatue  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  permissinii,  previously 
granted  to  no  one,  of  riding  to  the  senate-house  in 
a  carriage.  In  addition  to  his  other  honours  he 
was  appointed  dictator  in  B.C.  224,  for  the  purpose 
of  holdii^  the  eomitia.  His  merits  and  distinctions 
are  recorded  by  Plmy  in  an  extract  whicii  he  has 
made  ftom  the  fnneral  oradon  delivered  byhjs  eon, 
Q.  Metellua.     (Plin.  Liv.  Dionys,  U.cc. ;  Cic  Orf. 


16.) 


'.  2  1  Vol. 


I.  g  4  ;  Ov.  i 


3.  Q.  Caecilios  L.  y.  L.  N,  Mbtellus,  eon  of 
the  preceding,  is  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  his  hst 
of  Boman  orators  {Brat  14,  19),  and  his  oration 
at  his  father's  funeral  has  been  spoken  of  above. 
(Comp.  Plin.  H.  JV.  vil  43.  s.  45.)  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  pifntiUces  in  b.  o.  21 6,  plebeian  sedile  in 
B.C  2U9,  and  curule  aedile  in  b.  o.  203  (I.iv.  xxiii. 
2),  zzvii.  21,  36).  In  B.  c  207  he  served  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  Claudius  Nero,  and  was  one  of 
the  legatee  sent  to  Rome  to  convey  the  joyful  news 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hiyidruhal ;  and  it  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  this  war 

following  year.  On  his  return  to  R,ome  he  was  ap- 
pointed magieter  equitum  to  M.  Livins  Salinator, 
who  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  eomitia,  and  it  was  at  these  eomitia  (b.  c. 
206)  that  he  was  elected  consul  with  L.  Veturius 
Philo,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  campaign 
against  Hasdrnbal  (Liv.  ixrii.  51,  xxviii.  9, 10  ; 
Cic.  BmL  14).  The  consuls  received  Bmt^  as 
their  province,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Hannibal ;  but  their  year  of  olBce  passed  over  with- 
out anything  of  importance  occurring,  and  Metellua 
remained  in  the  same  province  as  proconsul,  during 
the  following  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
ceeallod  lo  Rome,  and  nominated  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  eomitia  (Liv.  xxviii.  10,11, 
45,  46,  xiix.  1 0,  1 1  >  Q.  MeieUns  had,  like  hia, 
other  distinguished  contemporaries,  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Hannibalian  war  ;  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  war  in  B.C.  201,  he  is  reported  to  have  eaid 
in  the  senate  that  he  did  not  look  upon  its  tennt- 
nation  as  a  tlofdng  to  Rome,  eince  he  feared  that 
the  Roman  people  would  now  sink  back  i^in  into 
its  former  slumbers,  from  which  it  had  been  roused 
by  the  presence  of  Hannibal.  (VaL  Idai.  vli, 
2.g3.) 
Metellns  survived  the  war  many  years,  and  was 
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METEI.LUS. 
eniploj'ed  in  seveinl  public  CDinmissiuns.  In  B.  c. 
201  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  decemviri  for 
dividing  the  public  land  in  Sumnium  imd  Apulia 
among  tbe  KomaJi  soldiers,  who  had  served  in 
Allies  HgHiuBt  Hannibal  (Liv.  ixxi.  4).  In  B.C. 
13£  he  was  one  of  the  Hoibaesadors  sent  to  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  to  the  Achaeani.  (Liv.  ixiii. 
S*,  3S  ;  Polyb.  xliiL  6,  &c,  vel  Eaiei'pt.  Legal. 
40,  41  ;  Pans.  viL  S.  §  6-  vil  9.  %  I.)  The 
name  of  Melellus  also  occurs  in  the  debates  in  the 
senate  in  B.  c.  193,  and  his  addi-ees  to  the  censors 
in  B.  c.  179  is  given  by  Livj-,  ( Liv.  xxiv.  8,  zL  46.) 

3.  L.  Caecilius  Mitfbllits,  brother  of  No.  2, 
had,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  inB.c.  316,  formed 
the  project,  with  other  noble  jonths,  of  abandoning 
Italy  and  trying  their  fortunes  elsewhere  ;  but  P. 
Scipio  compelled  hua  and  hie  associates  to  sweai' 
that  thej  would  abandon  this  design.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  the  csosarB 
removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  rednced  him  to  tiie 
condition  of  an  aerarian  two  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
214),  when  he  was  quaestor.  Notwithstanding 
this  degiadation  he  was  elected  tiibune  of  the 
plehs  for  the  tbllowmg  yeiu',  and  immediately  he 
bad  entered  npon  his  office,  he  uted  the  censors  be- 
tore  the  court  of  the  people,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  other  tribunes  from  proceeding  in  his  accusation. 
(Liv.  iiiL  S3,  xiiv.  18,  43  ;  VaL  Max.  ii,  9.  §  8, 
v.  6.  8  7.) 

i.  M.  CaecUiIus  Metkllus,  brother  of  Nos.  S 
and  3,  was  plebeian  aedile  in  B.  c  20S,  the  same 
year  in  which  his  brother  Quintus  waa  curule 
aedile,  and  praetor  urbanus  B,  c  206,  during  the 
consulship  of  Quintus.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  \o  king  Attalus, 
and  brought  to  Rome  the  sacred  stone,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  mothet  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  xivii 
Se,  iiviii,  10,  xxii.  11.) 

S.  Q.  C«BOU,ius  Q.  F.  L.  N.  MbtblLub  Mack- 
DONicus,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c 
lea,  when  he  was  serving  in  the  array  of  Aemiliua 
PaulluB  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sent  to  Eome  with 
two  others  to  annonnce  the  defeat  of  Perseue.  In 
B.  0.  148  he  was  praetor,  and  received  Macedouia 
as  his  province,  where  Andiiscus,  who  pretended 
to  he  a  son  of  Perseus,  and  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Philip,  had  defeatsd  the  Konian  praetor  Juven- 
tius.  He  was,  however,  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
Euner  by  Melellus.  After  Melellus  had  concluded 
tliis  war  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Achoeans, 
who  had  insulted  an  embassy  which  he  had  sent 
to  Corinth,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of 
peace.  At  the  beginning  of  B.  c  ilG  he  defeated 
CritolauB,  the  Achaean  praetor,  neai  Scarpheia  in 
Locris,  and  subsequently  an  Arcadian  army  near 
Chaeronaia  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  before  the  arrival  of  the  consul  L. 
Mummius,  for  whom  waa  reserved  the  glory  of  sub- 
duing Oreece.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  146, 
Metdlus  celebrated  a  triumph  on  account  of  his 
victory  over  Andriscus,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Mscedonicus. 

Notwithstanding  the  glory  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  this  war,  Metellus  was  twice  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  without  success  j  and  he  did  not 
obtain  this  honour  till  B.C.  143  along  with  Ap, 
Claudius  Pulcher.  The  provirus  of  Nearer  Spain 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Melellus,  who  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  during  this  and  the  following  year 
against  the  Celtlberi,  and  was  succeeded  by  Q. 
Pomprius"  in  E.  c.   141.      Many  anecdotes  are 
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related  of  his  conduct  during  this  campaign  ;  the 
severity  with  which  he  maintained  discipline,  the 
humanity  which  he  displayed  on  one  occasion 
towards  the  enemy  (a  rare  virtua  with  Roman 
generals !),  and  the  prudence  and  skill  with  which 
he  prosecuted  the  war,  are  particularly  celebrated 
by  Valerius  Maximus  luid  Frontinua.  But  he 
sullied  his  reputation  by  the  efforts  which  he  used 
to  render  his  anny  as  inefficient  as  possible  on 
his  departure  faaa  the  province,  in  order  that  his 
successor,  (j.  Pompelus,  whom  he  envied  and  bated. 

In  B.  c  131  Metellus  was  censor  with'c).  Pom- 
pciuB,  the  first  tune  that  both  the  censors  were 
elected  from  the_pleb3.  In  his  censorship  Metellus 
proposed  that  every  Bomon  should  be  compelled  to 
marry,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  &ee  popu- 
lation of  the  city :  the  oration  which  he  dehvered 
on  the  subject  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  was  read  by  that  emperor  in  the  senate  when 
he  brought  firward  bis  law  de  Afarilandia  Ordi' 
nibia.  (Suet.  Aug.  89.)  Some  fragments  of  it 
are  preseiTed  by  A.  Gellius  (i.  fi),  i^o,  however, 
attributes  it  erroneously  to  Met^lus  Numidicus. 
Metellus  during  his  censorship  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  tribune  C.  Atinius  Labeo, 
whom  he  bad  expelled  from  the  senate  dnring  the 
first  year  of  his  censorship,  and  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  seized  him  in  the  forum  and  commanded 
him  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  I'ock :  he  w^is 
rescued  iiom  death  by  the  intervention  of  another 
tribune,  but  Labeo  revenged  himself  by  dediiatuig 
the  preperty  of  Metellus  to  the  gods. 

It  is  related  of  Metellus,  that  he  was  a  political 
opponent  of  Scipio  Alricanua  the  younger,  but  that 
ho  conducted  bis  opposition  without  any  bitterness 
or  malice,  and  was  one  of  the  first  at  his  death  to 
recognise  and  acknowledge  his  greatness.  He 
united  with  the  aristocracy  in  opposing  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Gtiacchi  j  and  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  ^inst  Tib.  Giacchus  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  eloquence,  ajid 
alludes  to  several  of  his  orations.  (Cic  de  Oral. 
i.  49,  BnU.  31.)  Like  the  other  Roman  nobles 
of  his  time,  he  either  had  or  pretended  to  have  a 
love  of  art  He  erected  a  splendid  porticus,  and 
two  temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which 
were  the  iirat  at  Rome  bnilt  of  marble ;  and  in 
front  of  them  was  placed  the  celebrated  group  of 
horsemen  wlio  h\\  at  the  battie  of  the  Grnnkus, 
which  Lysippus  esecuted  at  the  commimd  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  MetoHus  carried 
to  Rome,  on  the  conquest  of  AndriaciiB  in  Mace- 

Meteltua  died  in  B.  c  1 1 6,  when  his  son  Marcus 
was  consul,  full  of  years  and  honours.  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  human  felicity.  Not 
only  was  he  distinguished  by  his  noble  birth,  his 
military  glory,  and  the  high  political  offices  he 
hud  held,  but  his  was  the  rare  lot  of  living  to  see 
£iiir  sons  rise  to  the  highest  honours  of  t^e  state, 
and  of  being  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  bj  these 
four  children.  Three  of  these  sons  had  obi^ned 
the  consulship  in  his  Kfetima,  and  the  fourth  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  Metellus  also  left  behind  bun  two  married 
daughters  (not  three,  us  some  writers  stale),  and 
numerous  grandchildren.  (Liv.  EpiL  49,  50,  53, 
53,  69  1  Veil.  Pat  i.  1 1  [  Toe.  Aim.  xii.  63  i  Flor 
ii.  14,  ITj  Euti:op.  iv.  13,  ISjAureL  Vic.  ite  Vii' 
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W.61i  Zoniir.  it  28  i  Pans.  vii.lS,15(  App. 
//iap.  7S;  Val.  Uux.  ii.  7.  9  10,  "i.  3.g  31 
§5,  vil.l.Sl,  vU.6.  §4,  ix.3.  STi  F 
:annL  iii.  7,  ir.  1.  g  23;  the  paBsagea  of  Cicero  id 
OrelK's  Onom.  TvS.  vol.  ii.  p.  102i  Meyer,  Orafar. 
Roman.  Proffm.  p.  16S,  2d.  ei) 

6.  L.  CABCiutia  Q.  F.  L.  h.  Metbllus  Cal 
vuH,  brother  of  No. 5,  waa  cohbuI  b.c  142  vritl 
Q.  Fabins  Maximna  Servilianas.  AH  thut  ia  re 
coiilad  of  this  Metellns  is  that  he  bore  tsstiniony 
along  with  liis  brother  MacedonicDB,  against  Q 
Pompeius,  the  ennsul  of  B.C.  ill,  when  he  wai 
acoueed  of  extortion.  (OroB.T.  4;  Obaaqn.  81 
Cic.  ad  AU.  ni.  5.  g  3,  cro  Font  7 ;  Val.  Mai 
viii.6.il.) 

7.  Q.  CaBCILIIiS  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Metbii-us  Ba 
t.BAIUC[IS,eldest  son  ofNo-S,  waa  conaulB-C.  12f 
with  T.  Qainc^ns  Flamininua,  and  dnring  this  yeai 
and  the  following  carried  on  war  against  the  inhabi 
Wits  of  the  Balearic  islands,  who  were  accused  of 

itireiy  subdued  them,  and  founi 


wralci 


and  in  co 


i-c.  121,  ar 
(Pint. , 


s  he  oblained 
nceiied  the  sumaine  of  Bale; 
in  B.O.  120  with  L.  Calpui 
Fort.  Ham.  4 ;  Cic.  Brai.  74,  pro  Dam. 
J^l.  60  ;  Eutcop.  iv.  21,  who  errnneousiy  culls 
him  Lnms!  Oros.  v.  IS;  Flor.  liiB;  Sttab.  iii. 

p.  ler.) 

8.  L.  Cakcilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Mbtbllur  Dia- 
DKJUATus,  htothec  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  No. 
5,  has  been  &eqnendy  confounded  with  Mel«llue 
Dalmaticus,  consul  B.  c.  119  [No.  IS],  who  was  a 
son  of  MeteUm  Calvus  [No.  6].  Metellua  Dia- 
demalus  receired  the  latter  surname  Irom  his  weai^ 
ing  for  a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead, 
in  consequence  of  an  ulcer.  He  was  consul  n.  c. 
117,  Willi  Q.  Mucins  Scaerola ;  and  Enlropins 
(i>.  23)  erroneonsly  ascribes  to  him  the  triumph  of 
DalmaticuB.  Clinlon  (orf  aim.)  Ms  into  the  same 
mislalte.  He  lived  to  see  the  return  of  his  first- 
cousm  Metellas  Numidicua  from  exile,  and  exerted 
recall    (Ck.  post  Sed.  in  Sm. 


'Silted,  a 
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of  the  two  preceding  and  son  of  No.  b,  waa  c 
B.  c  i  IS,  with  M.  Aemiliua  Scancns,  the  yi 
_i  =  .,.,._  ,..,.._.,. J        ,..  B,o.lU  hewas 


(0  Sardinia  as  proconsul,  to 
in  the  island,  which  ho  ani^ceeded  in  doing,  and 
obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence  in  e.g.  113, 
on  the  same  day  as  his  brother  Cnprarins.  (Veil. 
Pat.  i,  1 1,  ii.  8  ;  Entrap.  It.  26.) 

The  annexed  coin  which  bears  the  legend  M, 

ceding  Metellus      The  reierse  represents  the  head 


of  an  elephant  enclosed  in  Macedonian  shields,  and 
the  whije  aurrounded  by  a  laurel  crown :  the 
elephant  has  reference  to  the  Tictory  of  his  great- 
grand&ther  in  Sicily  over  the  Carthaginians  [No. 
1],  and  the  Macedonian  shields  to  the  conquest  of 


METELLUS. 
Andriscns  in  Macedonia  by  his  father  [No.  SJ. 
(Eckhel.  vol.  V.  p.  161.) 

10.  C.  Caboilius  Q.  f,  Q.  n.  Mktbilus  Ca- 
PHABiua,  younger  brother  of  the  three  preceding, 
and  eon  of  No.  S.  The  origin  ot  hia  surname  is 
quite  uncertain.  He  served  under  Scipw  at  the 
siege  of  Nuniaiicia,  B.C.  133,  and  the  abuse  which 
he  received  firan  Scipio,  according  to  tlie  tale  re 
lated  by  Cicero  (de  Om(.  ii.  66),  nia\  have  been 
owing  to  the  enmity  between  his  &ther  [see  abo>e, 
p.  1 067,  h.]  and  Scipio,  rather  than  to  any  dements 
ot  bis  own.  He  waa  consul  n.  c.  1 1 3  with  Cn  Papi 
riua  Carbo,  and  went  to  Macedonia  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  Thiacians,  whom  he  quickly  subdued. 
He  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same 
year  and  on  the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  was  censor  in  b.  c.  102  with  MeteUua  Numi- 
dicua ;  and  he  exerted  himself,  along  with  his  brother 
Lucius,  to  obtain  the  recall  of  Numidicus  from 
banishmeut  in  B.  c.  RS,  (Entrop.  it.  25  ;  Tac. 
Gena.  37  ;  Obsequ.  98  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  8  ;  Cic. port 
Sed.  mSm.lS^poa  Red.  ad  Quir.  3.)  The  an- 
nexed coin  was  elrucfc  by  order  of  this  C.  Mclellui. 
The  head  of  the  obverse  is  that  of  Pallas,  and  the 
elephants  drawing  a  triumphal  car  on  the  reverse, 
refer,  like  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  coin,  to  the 
victory  of  the  ancestor  of  L.  Metellus  over  the 
Carthaginians.     [No.  1.] 


.  12.  Caecjliae  (Mbtillab),  tvn)  sisters  of 
the  preceding  font  brothers.  [Caectlia,  Nos.  1 ,2.] 
la  I,.  CAKfiiLiiTB  L,  P.  Q.  N.  Metellus  Dal- 
lATioira,  son  of  No.  6,  and  frequently  cnnfonnded, 
a  has  been  already  remarked,  with  Diadematua. 
No,  a,]  He  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  the  mater- 
ial grandfitther  of  Scaums,  whom  Cicero  defended, 
ince  his  daughter  Caecilia  married  the  father  of 
Icaurus.  Metellua  wa.  consul  in  E.C.  119,  with 
L.  Anrelins  Cotta,  and  through  desire  of  a  triumph 
declared  war  agunst  the  Dalmatians,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  no   ofience  Against   Rome.     The   DaE- 

paseing  the  winter  quietly  in  their  town  of  Salonae, 
)  returned  to  Roma  and  obt^ned  the  undeserved 
inour  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  Dahuations 
Delmaticua.  With  the  booty  obtained  iti  Ihia 
or  he  repaired  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUuif. 
I  E.  c.  US  he  waa  cenaorwith  Cn.  Domitins  Ahe- 
ibarbus,  and,  in  conjunetinn  with  his  colleagues, 

expelled    thirty~two    members  from   the    aenace. 

among  whom  was  C.  Licinius  Oela,  n4io  was  after. 

wards  censor  himself.    Metellus  waa  aleo  pontifex 

if  the  Vestals,  who  were  brought  before  him 
for  Ixial  in  b.  c.  114,  waa  generally  condemned. 
See  above,  p.  782,  a.)  He  was  alive  in  ac  100, 
'hen  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  senators  of 
igh  rank,  who  took  up  arms  agmnet  Satumi- 
ua.  (Appian.  lU^.  1 1  ;  Liv.  ^lit.  62  ;  CIo.  pra 
mar.  2  ;  Plut.  Fomp.  3  ;  Cic.  Verr.  L  66,  6a, 
m  Cbt^jU.  42 ;  Ascon.  in  Ote.  Mil  p.  i6,  ed 
irelli ;  Cic.  pro  C.  Sahir.  7.) 
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14.  Q.  CAiciLms  L.  F.  Q.  B.  Met 


8  Nu- 


uiigec  brother  of  the  piFcediiig  and  i 
of  No.  6,  was  one  of  the  most  dietinguiB}ied  meui- 
{wK  of  his   thmily.     The  character  of  MetelluB 

Bge  of  growing  cormption  hia  personal  inlcgritj 
remaned  unBDWed  ;  and  lie  was  disdngniahed  for 
his  abilities  in  warajid  peace.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  ariatocraticai  party  at  Rome, 
and  displayed  the  nsuaJ  arrogance  and  contempt  for 


like» 


METELLUS. 
le  for  the  trib 


e,  Salumi 


1  those 


{  belon, 


tinguished  the  Roman  noblea  oE  his  time.  The 
jear  of  his  ptaetorship  is  not  stated  ;  but  it  was 
probably  after  hia  return  from  hia  praetorian  pro- 

occa^Dii  it  ia  related  that  the  judges  had  such  coar 
fidonce  in  his  integrity  that  they  lefnsed  to  look  at 
his  accounts  when  they  were  produoed  in  conn. 
Some  modem  wciteta,  however,  suppose  that  this 
trial  took  place  after  his  ietum  from  Nnmidia  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  5,  ad  Alt  1,  16  ;  Val.  Man.  iL  10.  §  I). 
Metelluis  obtained  the  oflnaulshjp  in  b.  c.  109,  with 
M.  Junius  Silanna,  and  received  Numidia  as  his 
province,  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  againat  Ju- 
gnrtha.  who  had  in  the  year  before  inflicted  great 
dl^iaco  upon  ^e  Roman  arms.  Their  honour, 
however,  was  fully  retrieved  by  Melellus,  who 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Jugurlha  near  the  river 
Mathul.  It  is  uimecessaty  to  enter  here  into  the 
details  of  the  war,  aa  they  are  given  in  the  life  of 


C.  Marios,  whom  he  had  grossly  aflronted  [see 
above  p.  954,  a.],  industrioosiy  lurculaled  reports 
in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Metellus  designedly 
protracted  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in 
the  command.  These  rumours  had  the  desired 
effect.  Marius  was  r^sed  to  the  consulahip,  Nu- 
midia waa  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  ami 
Metellas  saw  the  honour  of  finishing  the  war 
snatched  ftom  his  grasp.  The  blow  was  ail  the 
heavier,  since  his  successor  had  sprung  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  had  at  the  commencement  of  his 
political  career  been  assisted  by  Melelks  himself 
[see  p.  S52,  a.].  So  bitter  were  bis  feelinga  that 
he  could  not  brouk  the  sight  of  Marius,  and 
accordingly  letl  the  army  in  chaigs  of  his  legate 
P.  RuHliue,  who  was  to  hand  it  over  to  Marius. 
On  hie  arrival  at  Rome,  Metellus  was,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  received  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  applause.  The  people  probably  felt  that  in- 
justice had  been  dime  him  :  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph  in  B.C.  107,  received  the  honorary  surname 
of  Nomidicus,  and  retired  into  private  life,  full  of 
glory  and  honour. 

In  B.C.  103  MelellusWM  censor  with  his  cousin 
Metellus  Caprarius.  He  attempted  to  expel  from 
the  senate  L.  Appuleiua  Satnminus  and  Servilius 
Glsucia,  two  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  was  prevented  by  the  inlecpoHtion  of  hia 
colleague  from  carrying  his  desini  into  eilect  He 
refused  to  allow  the  name  of  L.  Eijuitius,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  son  of  Gracchus,  to  stand  nppn  the 
list  of  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  popular  tumult 
which  this  refosnl  occaMoned.  Satuminna  and  his 
party  resolved  m  revenge  to  luiu  Metellus,  and 
were  supported  in  their  dMign  by  Marina,  who 
hated  Metellua  both  on  personal  and  poHtical 
grounds.     By  the  murder  of  A.  Nonius,  who  waa 


dignity  in 

which  Glaucia  was  praetor  and  Marius  conaut  for 
the  axth  time.  Satumiima  forthwith  proposed  an 
^rarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the  clause,  that 
the  senate  ahonld  swear  obedience  to  it  within  five 
days  after  its  enactment,  and  that  whosoever  should 
revise  to  da  so  should  he  expelled  from  the  aenale, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents.  In  order  to 
entrap  his  enemy,  Marius  got  up  in  the  senate  and 
sssertfld  that  he  would  never  take  the  oath  ;  and 
Metellus  made  the 


vith  thi 


ned  to  the  r 


im^ily 


,  Marius  was  tl _    

,  and  Metellus  was  the  only  one  in  the  senate 
who  Kfiised  to  do  so.  He  was  therefore  oxpelled 
from  the  senate  ;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  the 
tribune  brought  forward  a  bill  to  punish  him  with 
eiile.  The  friends  of  Metellua  were  ready  to  lake 
up  arras,  if  necessary,  to  reMSt  the  law  ;  but  Me- 
tellus would  not  avail  himself  of  their  assistance, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  civil  commotion,  he  de- 

rod  from  the  city,  and  retired  lo  fUiodes,  where 
bore  hia  Jobs  with  great  calmness,   ^thoiit 


Satun 


iioned  hi 


;  of  his 


id  the  popular  party  d..  ...    . 

aevere  blow  in  consequence  of  their  dea^,  that 
very  little  opposition  waa  offered  to  tho  recall  of 
Metellus,  which  was  proposed  in  the  following  year 
(b.  g.  99)  by  the  tribune  Q.  Calidius.  The  son  of 
Metellus  exerted  himself  so  strongly  in  support  of 
the  rogation  of  CaUdins,  that  he  obtiuned  ftom  his 
contemporaries  the  surname  of  Pius.  According  lo 
a  tale  preserved  by  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  33), 
Q.  Vaiius,  who  waa  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.  c  9 1 , 
and  a  violent  enemy  of  the  aristocracy,  poisoned  a 
Metellus,  and  aa  Cicero  mentions  him  without  any 
Bumame,  he  probably  means  the  great  Melellus 
Numidicus,  The  tale,  however,  may  have  been 
invented  by  the  hatred  of  party. 

The  general  chaiactec  of  Metellus  has  been  aJ- 
ready  pourtrayed.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  his  class,  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  driaens  of  hia  time.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  Ulerature  and  art,  and  was  a  gen(~ 
reus  patron  of  both.  In  his  youttl  he  bad  heard 
Cameades  in  Rome  ;  he  was  a  friend  and  patron 
of  the  poet  Archiaa  ;  and  when  he  went  into  exile 
he  took  with  him  the  rhetorician  L.  Aelius  Piae- 
coninus  or  Stilo,  and  occupied  his  time  in  reading 
the  works  and  hearing  tiie  lectures  of  the  philoso- 
phers. His  powers  of  oratory  are  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Cicero,  and  his  orationa  continued  to  be 
read  with  admiration  in  the  time  of  Fronto.  (SalU 
Juff.  43—83  J  Plut.  Marias  Liv.  Epit.  65,  69  i 
VelL  Pal.  ii.  II  ;  Aurel.  Vic  de  Vir.  III.  82  ; 
Fior.  iii.  1  1  Euttop.  iv.  27  ;  Ocoa.  v,  16  j  Appian, 
a  a.  i.  28,  3l>— 33  ;  Val,  Mai,  ii.  10.  %  1,  ix  7 
§  2  ;  GelL  i.  6,  xvii.  2  ;  Fronto,  p.  16  ;  the  pas- 
eagcB  of  Cicero  in  Orelli's  Omm.  TuU.  vol  iL  p. 
103,  &c.  i  Meyer,  Orator.  Bomm.  Fragm.  p,  272, 
&c  2nd  ed.) 

15,  Cabcijja  (Metbllj),  sister  of  &e  two 
preceding,  and  daughter  of  No.  6,  married  Lucul- 
lu9,  the  &ther  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridales. 
[Ciicitri,  No.  S,] 

16.  Q.  C*ECILIIIS  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  MSTBLLUS    Nb- 

pos,  son  of  Balearicus  [No,  7],  and  grandson  of 
the  celebiated  Macedonicua  ^No.  5],  appear*  to 
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have  received  the  Buriiame  oC  Nepoa,  becanae  he 
WW  the  eldest  grandson  of  the  Ifttlec ;  for  the 
Melelli  were  so  numeroua  that  it  became  necea- 
SBry,  tor  the  sake  of  diatmction,  that  each  member 
of  'tho  fiunily  should  have  some  personal  desig- 
nation. This  Bumame  of  Neposwaa  alaobonio  by 
one  of  his  chUdren  [No.  21}.  MeleUus  Nepoa 
exerted  himself  in  obldning  the  recall  of  his  kins- 
man Metellus  Numidicns  from  baiiiahment  in  B.  c 
99.  and  was  conenl  the  following  year,  B.  c.  98, 
with  T.  Didius.  In  this  year  the  two  consuls 
tanied  the  leu  Caecilia  Mdia.  (Cic  post  Bsd.  ia 
Sen.  IS,  pro  Dom.  20,  ad  Ait.  ii.  9  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
fro  Sext.  p.  310,  ed,  OcelU  i  Obsequ,  107  .> 

17.  CiKcir,U  (MSTBtLA),  aiater  of  (he  pra- 
ceding,  and  daughter  of  Baleaiicus,  married  App. 
Claudius,  consul  in  b.  c  79.    ICawili*,  No.  4. J 

m.  Cakciua  (Mbtblla),  daughter  of  Dalma- 
ticUB  [No.  13],  married  first  Scaurus,  consul  in 
B.C.  Hi,  andafterwacds  the  dictator  Sulhu  [Cab- 
cilia,  No.  S.] 

19.  Q.  Cabcilius  Q.  f.  L.  n.  Metbllits  Piub, 
son  of  Numidicns  [No.  14],  received  the  Bnmame 
of  PiuB  on  account  of  the  love  which  be  displayed 
ibr  his  father  when  he  besought  the  people  to  re- 
caU  him  from  baniahment,  in  B.  c.  99.  He  was 
Bbont  twenty  years  of  age  when  lie  accompanied 
his  &ther  tn  Numidia  in  B.  c  109.  He  obtained 
the  praatorsbip  inB.c.89,  and  was  one  of  the 
coinraanders  in  the  Maraic  or  Social  war,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  preceding  year.  He  de- 
feated and  siei  in  battle  Q.  Pompaedius,  the  leader 
of  the  Marsians  in  B.  c.  HS.  He  was  still  in  anna 
in  B.  c  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Siiia- 
nites,  when  Marios  limded  in  Ilaly  and  joined  the 
consnl  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm,  summoned 
Melellns  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  placed 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  consul  Octnviue, 
they  entreated  him  to  take  the  supreme  command 
ahoriiy  afier  his  arriva]  in  the  city.  As  he  refused 
to  comply  with  their 
the  enemy  ;  and  findi 
against  Marius  tmi 

went  to  Atrita.  Here  he  coUecled  a  eonsideralilB 
force  and  ivas  joined  by  Ciassus,  who  had  also  fled 
thither  from  Spain,  but  they  quarrelled  and  sepa- 
rated shortly  aflerwarda.  In  s.  0.  S4  Stetellus 
waa  defeated  by  C.  Fabins,  one  of  the  Marian 
party.  He  therefore  returned  to  Italy,  and  re- 
mained in  liiguria  ;  hut  healing  of  the  return  of 
Sulla  from  Ada  in  the  following  year  (a.  o.  83),  he 
hastened  to  meet  hun  at  Brundisium,  and  was  one 
of  the  firat  of  the  nobles  who  joined  him.  In  the 
war  which  followed  against  the  Marian  party, 
Metellus  was  one  of  the  moat  auccessful  of  Sulk's 
generals.  Early  in  B.C.  S3,  Metellus  gained  a 
victory  over  Catmiaa,  near  the  river  Aesia  in 
Umb™,  defeated  shortly  afterwards  another  divi- 
sion of  Carbo's  army,  and  finnJly  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Garbo  and  NartisnuB,  nesi  Faventia, 
in  Ciraliune  Gaul. 

Id  b.  0.  eO,  Metelins  vrae  consul  with  Snlla 
himself.  In  this  year  he  rewarded  the  services  of 
Calidiua,  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  father  from 
baniahment,  by  using  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  the  praetorship.  In  the  following  year  (b.c. 
79),  Metellus  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  againat  Sertoriua,  who 
adhered  to  the  Meiian  party.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  nest  eight  years,  and  found  it  so  difficult 
10  oblain  any  advantages  over  Sertoriua,  tliat  not 


to  his  assistance  Pomiwy  with  proconsular  power 
and  another  army.  Sertorius,  however,  waa  a 
Dialih  for  them  both  ;  and  when  Metellus,  after 
frequent  disasters,  at  length  Rained  a  victory  over 
Sertorius,  he  was  ao  elat^  with  his  sncceas,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  saluted  unperalor,  and 
celebrated  his  conquest  with  the  greatest  splendour. 


would  probably  have  Co 
efforts  of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  he  had' 
murdered  by  Perpema  and  his  iriends  in 
[Sebtorius.]  Metellus  returned  to  Boi; 
following    year,  and  triumphed    on  the 


waa  pontifei  maidmna,  and,  as  he  was  succeeded 
in  this  dignity  by  C.  Caeaar  ui  E.  c.  63,  he  must 
have  died  either  in  this  yeu  or  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding.  Metellus  Piiis  followed  closely  m  the 
footatepa  of  his  father.  Like  him,  he  was  a  steady 
and  nnwavering  snpporlec  of  the  arlstoci'acy  ;  like 
him,  his  military  abilities  were  very  considerable. 


iiaU  and  h 


1  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  i 
and  Cinna,  he  left  the  city  a 


idapt  himself  or  bis  troops  to  the  guerilla- 
warlare  which  had  to  he  earned  on  in  Spain  ;  like 
hia  &ther,  again,  his  personal  chatiicler  contrasted 
most  favourably  with  the  general  disaoluieuess  of 

lather  in  the  patronage  which  be  bestowed  upon 
Archias  and  oiher  poets.  His  conduct  at  the  time 
of  his  father'a  baniahment,  and  the  gratitude  which 
he  showed  to  Q.  Calidius,  are  e^cially  deserving 
of  praise.  He  adopted  the  son  of  Sripio  Nasioa, 
who  ia  called  in  conaequence  Metellua  Pina  Sdpio 
[No.  2-2].  {Sail  Jag.  64 ;  Appian,  B.Ci.  33, 
53,  68,  80-91,  97,  103,  108—115  ;  Aurel.  Vie. 
rfa  Vir.IlL  63  ;  Oros.  v,  18,28;  Piut.,jMa?-.  42, 
Cmss.  6,  Serlor.  12—27  ;  Liv.  Epit  84,  91,  92  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15,  28—30  j  Dion  Cass,  sitrii.  37  ; 
Plul.  Ches.  7  )  Cic  pro  Aivh.  4,  5,  10,  pro  Plane. 
29,  pro  Clvml.  8,  pro  Balb.  2,  23  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
0)«.  p.  60,  *d.  Orelli.) 

SO.  Q.  CAEciLiua  Q.p.  Q.N.  Metbllus  Cslbr, 
oonoul  D.  c  60,  was  son  of  Nepos,  consul  h,  o.  fl8. 
[No.  16.]    The  inttet  was  most  probably  Lie  father, 

Cicero  and  Asconius  both  rail  Metellus  Celcr  the 
yiHfer  of  the  younger  Metellua  Nepos  [No.  21], 
and  Aaccniua  atates  that  the  hitter  was  the  son  of 
the  elder  Nepos  [No.  16],  the  grandson  of  Balea- 
ticiiB  [No.  7],  and  the  great-grandson  of  Macedo- 
nicuB  [No.  5],  (Cic.  ad  Fum.  1.1,2;  Ascon.  fs 
Cond.  p.  63.)  From  the  way  in  which  Celer 
speaks  of  Nepos,  as  well  as  from  other  drcuni- 
stancea,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  wei'e 
brothers  and  not  Urst-cousins.  The  only  difliculty 
in  this  sappositinn  is,  that  tlieyboth  bear  the  prae- 
nomen  Qumtne  ;  hut  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
Manutins  (oJ  Oie.  I.  e  )  removes  this  difficulty, 
ipposes  that  the  elder  Nepos  [No.  16]  may 
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lucius ;  that  the  latter,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  adopted  by  the  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  one  of  the  oratora 
in  8.  C  90,  and  that  he  received  in  consequeDca  the 
praenomen  Quintns  and  the  cognomen  Cder.  Ma- 
niltius  further  supposes  that  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  sun  Quintns,  the  wife  of  Nepos  lioro  him  a 


METSLLUS. 
tliird  son,  to  whom  he  Hgiun  gave  the  names  of 
Quintua  and  Nepos.  This  supposition  aecoLiita 
lint  onlf  Ibr  the  two  bi-otheis  bteiing  the  Eame 
praenomen,  but  alao  for  tie  younger,  and  not  the 
eldor,  having  the  cognomen  of  bis  ^tliei: 

In  B.  c.  66,  Meteilus  Celer  served  as  legate  in 
(he  irnnj  of  Pompej  in  Aeia,  and  distinguiahed 
himself  bf  repulsing  an  attack  which  Oroeees,  king 
of  the  Albanians,  made  upon  his  winter-quarters. 

praetor  in  b.c  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  whs 
consul.  Like  the  other  memliers  of  his  Kmiily  he 
distinguished  himself  during  his  year  of  office  by  a 
waim  support  of  the  nristotratical  party.  He  pie- 
vented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Rabirius  by  re- 
moving  the  military  flag  from  the  Janieulum,  as 
ha?  been  already  narrated  in  the  Hie  of  Csesar 
I  Vol.  I.  p,  641J.  He  co-opemted  with  Cicero  in 
opposing  the  sciiemes  of  Catiline  i  and,  when  the 
JutLer  letl  the  city  to  make  war  npon  the  republic, 
Meteilus  had  the  charge  of  the  Ficenline  imd  So- 
nonian  districts.  By  bloi;king  up  the  passes  he 
prevented  Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines 
and  penetrating  into  Oaal,  and  thns  compelled  him 
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willing 


to  leave  the  city.  Although  Metellns  an 
hud  been  thus  closely  connected,  yet  he  wag  ex- 
ceedingly angry  when  the  orator  attacked  his 
brother  Nepos,  who  had  given  him,  hawever,  abun- 
dant  provoCEition.  [See  below.  No.  21.]  The 
letter  which  Celer  wrote  to  Cicero  on  this  occauon 
is  still  preserved,  and  is  very  cbaraclerisUc  of  the 
hanghty  aristocratioJ  spirit  of  the  family.  Cicero's 
Kply  is  very  clever.  <Cl«.  ad  Ftm.  v,  I,  2.) 

In  B.  c  61,  Metelins  was  consul  elect,  and  by 
his  person^  influence  prevented  the  celebration  of 
the  Compitalia,  which  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  was 
piepanng  to  celebrate  in  oppo»tion  to  a  senatna- 
tonsulluni  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  took 
an  active  part  in  conjunction  with  M.  Cnto,  and 
others  of  the  aristocracy,  m  i-esisting  the  demands 
ol  the  publican!,  who  petitioned  the  senate  to 
allow  them  to  pay  a  smaller  sum  for  the  farm- 
inLf  of  the  taxes  in  Asia  than  they  had  agreed  to 
gi>e.  Their  request  was  accordingly  refused,  bat 
was  subsequently  granted,  in  B.  c.  £9,  by  Caesar, 
iviio  brought  tbrward  a  bill  in  the  coiiiilia  for  the 
purpose.     In  a  c.  60,  Meteilus  was  consul  with 

had  been  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Fompey's  in- 
iiucnce.  Fompey  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  rati- 
fication of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of 
lands  for  his  soldiers  ;  but  Arianius  was  not  a  man 
of  snffliaent  ability  and  energy  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  Meteilus  thwarted  all  his  plans, 
since  Fompey,  and  not  Caesar,  was  generally  re- 
garded at  that  time  as  the  mast  fonnidable  enemy 
of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  this  opposition  which 
drove  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Caesar,  and  thus 
prepared  the  down&U  of  the  repablic.  So  resolute 
was  the  opposition  of  Metelins  to  the  Agrarian  law 
of  the  tiibane  L.  Fiavius,  which  he  brought  foi^ 
ward  in  order  to  proviiJe  for  Pompey's  veterans, 
that  the  tribune  had  him  dragged  to  prison  ;  but 
even  this  did  not  frighten  Meteilus,  and  the  law 
was  in  consequence  abandoned.  He  acted  with 
such  energy  and  decision  in  lavouc  of  the  aristo- 
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craey  that  Cicero  calls  him  "egre^us  cousul"  ; 
and  although  iie  did  not  at  first  oppose  the  adop. 
tioii  of  Clodius  into  a  plebeian  family,  apparently 
not  attaching  much  impoclnnce  lo  the  matter,  yet 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  Clodius  was  resolved 
to  favour  the  views  of  the  democratical  party,  Me- 
teilus opposed  hie  plans  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power. 
Clodius  was  the  firsl-:on«in  of  Meteilus,  being  Uie 
son  of  his  father's  sister,  and  litiewise  the  brother 
of  his  own  wile  ;  but  he  did  not  allow  this  family 
connection  to  produce  any  change  in  his  politick 
conduct.  As  a  war  threatened  to  break  out  in 
Gaul,  the  senate  determined  that  the  consuls  should 
draw  lots  for  the  provinces  of  the  Gauls  ;  but  Me- 
teilus did  not  leave  Borne  this  year,  nor  appai-ently 
the  next.  In  u.  c.  S9,  the  year  of  Caesar's  consul- 
ship, he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  opposition  to 
the  agrarian  Jaw  of  Caesar,  but  in  vain.  He  died 
in  the  course  of  the  some  year,  so  unexpectedly, 
that  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
bis  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
unhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  the  ut- 
most profiigacy.  The  cbaiacter  of  Meteilus  has 
been  Bufiicieatly  indicated  in  the  preceding  sketch 
of  his  life  :  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  did  not  possess  either  sufficient  in- 
fluence or  sufficient  genius  to  cope  with  such  men 
as  Caesar  and  Pompey.  His  oratory  is  spoken  of 
favourably  by  Cicero,  and  was  more  adapted  to  the 
popular  assemblies  than  to  the  courts.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvi.  37,  and  libb.  xxxviL  xxxviii;  Sail.  Cfa*. 
57  ;  the  passages  of  Cicero  in  Orelli's  Onom.  Tall. 
voLil  p.  107.) 

21.  Q-  Metelius,  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Mbtrllifs 
Nepos,  bratber  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
elder  Nepos  [No.  161-  In  B.c,  67  he  served  as 
legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
and  was  stiil  with  him  in  Asia  in  B.C.  64.  In 
B.  c.  63  he  relumed  to  Rome,  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  fbl  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thei'eby 
favour  the  views  of  Pompey.  The  aristoraacy, 
who  now  dreaded  Fompey  more  than  any  one  else 
in  the  slate,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation.  They 
brought  forward  M.  Cato  as  a  rival  candidate,  and 
succeeded  in  canying  his  election,  but  were  ujiable 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Metelins  likewise.  Me- 
teilus entered  upon  his  oflice  on  the  lOlh  of  De- 
cember, B.  c  63,  and  commenced  his  official  career 
by  a  violent  attack  upon  Cicero,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  main  support  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  He  openiy  asserted  that  he  who  had  con- 
demned Roman  citizens  without  a  healing  ought 
not  to  be  heard  himself,  and  accordingly  prevented 
Cicero  from  addressing  the  people  on  the  last  day 
of  his  consulship,  when  he  had  to  fay  down  his 
office,  and  only  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual  oath, 
whereupon  Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved  the 
state.  On  the  I  st  of  January,  b.  c  62,  Cicero  at- 
tacked Melellas  with  great  bitterness  in  the  senate, 
and  two  days  afWwards  Meteilus  replied  to  him 
with  equal  bitterness,  upbraiding  him  with  bis  low 
origin,  denouncing  him  as  a  tyrant  lor  condemning 
Roman  citizens  to  death  unheard,  and  threatening 
him  vrith  an  impeachment  Stung  to  the  quick, 
Cicero  published  an  oration  agiunst  him,  entitled 
"Meteliina,"  of  the  nature  of  which  the  second 
Philippic  will  pi-obably  give  ns  the  best  idea.  Sup- 
ported by  Caesar,  who  was  anxious,  above  all 
things,  to  drive  Pompey  to  an  open  rapture  with 
the  senate,  Meteilus  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
summon  Pompey,  with  his  army,  to  Rome,  in 
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nd  protect  tbe  dlix 
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highuBt  ejiaBperation :  on.  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
wns  to  he  brought  forwurd,  Cato  attcatpted  to  pre- 
vent its  being  read,  but  was  driven  out  of  the 
forum  bj  force.  He  soon,  however,  letomed,  sup- 
ported hf  a  large  body  of  the  arisLociticy  i  and  this 
time  the  victory  remained  in  their  hands.  Metellns 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  repaired  to 
Pompey  \  the  senate  proposed  to  deprive  him  of 
' '  {  office,  and  accoi^iiig  to  some  accounts  actually 


with  Pompey,  and 


did  BO 

Metellua  returned  to  Ron 
was  nused  to  the  piaotorshi, 
year  he  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Foctigalia  in  Italy ;  and  the  Benate,  out  of  hatred 
tu  KetelluB,  atlempted  to  call  the  law  by  the  name 
of  some  other  parson.  In  the  following  year  he 
appears  not  to  have  gone  to  a  provinee,  but  to  have 

with  P.  Cornelius  LentuluB  Spinther.  Cicero, 
who  had  been  banished  in  the  |>receding  year,  and 
whose  friends  were  now  exerting  themBelves  to 
obtain  his  recall,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Melellus,  since  iie  was  one  of  his  bit- 
terest personal  enemies.  But  since  Clodius.had 
offended  both  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  the  latter 
was  aniioua  to  mortify  and  weaken  the  power  of 
the  demagogue,  Metellus,  out  of  respect  to  thetn, 
suppressed  his  feelings  towards  Cicero,  and  an- 
nounced in  the  senate  on  the  1st  of  January,  that 
lie  should  not  oppose  his  recall  from  exile.  Cicero 
wrote  to  him  to  express  his  gratitude  {ad  Fam.  v. 
i),  and  in  subsequent  speeches  he  ftequently 
praises  hie  moderation  and  magnanimity.  At  the 
same  time  the  fnends  of  Cicero  at  Rome  seem  to 
have  had  some  saspicions  of  Metellus  ;  but  be  was 
eventually  induced,  very  much  by  the  influence  of 
his  relative,  P.  Servillns,  to  give  a  hearty  support 
Id  Cicero's  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  September 
the  orator  was  at  Rome-  But  almost  immediately 
aftervraids  we  again  find  Metellus  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  the  month  of  November  using  his 
eiibrls  to  obtain  the  aedileship  for  Clodiui. 

In  s.  c  GB  Metellus  administered  tbe  province 
of  Nearer  Spain.  Either  before  he  left  Rome  or 
n  afterwards  Melellus  tad  quarrelled  with 
C  d  us,  and  this  enmity  naturally  led  to  a  recon- 
ha  n  w  h  Cicero,  to  whom  he  writes  in  appa- 
nt]  riial  terms  (ad  Fata.  v.  3).  In  the 
m  n  h    t  April  he  repaired,  with  many  other  dis- 

mgm  h  d  Roman  nobles,  to  Caesar's  winter- 
q  art  rs   a     Luca,   doubtless   with   the   view   of 

btsin  ng  he  prolongation  of  his  command.  On 
h  turn  0  Spain  he  made  a  sudden  and  appa- 
rently unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  Vaccaei,  whom 
he  defeated  j  but  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  fi5) 
they  took  the  town  of  Clunifl,  from  hira.  and  ad- 
vanced with  such  considerable  forces  that  Met«llus 
dared  not  attack  ihera.  Metellus  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  to 
have  died  in  the  same  year,  as  his  imme  does  not 
occur  ^ain.  In  his  testament  he  left  Carrinas 
(probably  the  consul  of  b.  c  43)  the  hem  of  all  his 
property,  passing  over  alt  the  Metelli  and  likewise 
the  ClaudSi,  with  whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected 
(VaL  Max.  vii,  B.  §  S.)  JCeteUue  did  not  adhere 
Btiicdy  to  the  political  principles  of  his  family.  He 
did  not  support  the  aristocracy,  like  his  brother  ; 
DOT,  on  the  other  hand,  can  he  be  md  to  have 
been  a  leader  of  the  democisioy.     He  was  in  fact 
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liltie  more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and  according 
to  his  bidding  at  one  time  Opposed,  and  at  another 
supported  Cicero.  (App.  lifiihr.  95  ;  Flor.  iii.  6' ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  2,  g  3,  fi. ,/.  i.  6.  g  2  ;  Plut  Col. 
Mia.  20  ;  Dion  Caas.  ixxvii.  38—61,  xixil.  1—7,, 
54 ;  Plut.  Caes.  21  ;  the  passages  of  Cicero  in 
Orelli's  Onom.  7M.  Vol.  iL  p.  107,  &c) 

22.    Q.      CABOriJUB,     Q.      Y.      MBTBI-LUa     PlUB 

Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus  Pius  [No.  19]. 
He  was  tiie  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
praetor  b.  c.  94,  and  Licinia,  a  daughter  of  the 
orator  L,  Crassus,  and  was  a  grandson  of  P.  Corne- 
lius Scipio  Nasica,  consul  B,  c  III,  and  Caccilia,  a 
daughter  of  Metellus  Macedonicus.     Through  his 

Cidmother  be  was  therefore  descended  from  ths 
lly  of  the  Metelli,  into  which  he  was  Subee- 
quentiy  adopted.  Before  his  adoption  he  bore  the 
names  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Naaica,  and  hence  his 

called  P.  Scipio  Na^ca,  sometimes  Q.  MeteUus 
Scipio,  and  Gometimes  simply  Scipio  or  Metellus. 
His  full  legal  name,  aa  it  appeal's  in  a  seimtus  con- 
sultum  (Cic.  wi  Fam.  viii.  6),  is  the  one  given  at 
the  commencement  of  this  notice.  Appian  erm- 
neonsly  gives  him  the  ptaenomen  Lucius,  (B.  C 
ii.  24.) 

Melellus  is  first  mentioned  in  s.  c  63,  when  he 
IB  said  to  have  come  to  Cicero  by  night,  along  with 
M.  CrusBua  and  Marcellus,  bringing  with  them 
letters  relating  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  In 
B.  c  60  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but 
was  accused  of  bribery  by  M.  Favonius,  who  had 
failed  in  his  election,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
He  was  tribune  in  n.  c.  B9,  and  was  one  of  the 
college  of  pontifis  before  whom  Cicero  spoke  re- 
specting his  house  in  b.  c  57.  In  the  latter  year 
he  exhibited  gladiatorial  games  In  honoim  of  his 
deceased  father,  Metellus  Pius.  In  B.  c  53  Scipio 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  Plau- 
tins  Hypsaeus  and  Milo,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Clodian  mob,  since  he  was  opposed  to  Milo.  The 
candidates  had  recourse  to  the  most  unblushing 
bribery,  and  to  open  violence  and  force.  The 
most  fiigbtful  scenes  were  d^y  occurring  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  ;  and  these  distiubances  were 
secretly  fomented  by  Pompey,  who  i 
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be  held  for  the  election  of  consuls  ;  and  when 
the  murder  of  Ciodius  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  B.  c.  52,  threw  the  state  almost  into 
anarchy,  the  senate  consented  that  Pompey  should 
be  elected  sole  consul.  This  took  place  at  the  end 
of  February;  and  shortiy  a^rwards  he  rnarried 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  to  whom  be  showed 
particular  favour.  Hypsaeus  and  Scipio  were  both 
accused  of  bribery  ;  but  though  both  were  equally 
guilty,  the  former  only  was  condemned.  On  the 
1st  of  Au^ist  Pompey  made  Scipio  hiscolleagae  in 
the  consulship  j  and  Scipio  showed  his  gratitude 
by  using  every  effort  to  destroy  the  power  of 
Caesar  and  strengthen  that  of  Pompey.  He  was 
all  the  more  ready  to  exert  himself  in  Pompey's 
^vour,  since  the  latter  ylaa  now  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  close  connection  with  the  aristoccatical  party, 
to  which  Scipio  belonged,  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing his  rival  One  of  tiie  first  acts  of  Metellus 
after  his  appointment  to  the  consulship  was  to  bring 
forward  a  law  restoring  to  the  consoi's  the  powei's 
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of  wliich  thej  had  been  deprived  by  Clodius,  ii 
lending  thereby  to  expel  Caesar's  Mende  from  tl 
senate ;  tor  that  he  was  airtuated  by  no  desire 
preaerie  the  purity  and  momlity  of  the  body,  tl 
scEindalous  lolfl  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (1 
1.  g  S)  is  asulScieiit  proo£  In  the  faUonino  year 
(B.  c  51)  Scipio  prapoaed  in  the  senate  on  the  1st 
of  Septembel'  that  the  senala  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Galtic  provinces  on  the  Ist  of  Match 
ill  the  following  year  ^  but  as  this  proposition  was 
emeidered  rather  too  opsn  s  declaration  of  hostility 
agiunst  Caesar,  it  vas  decreed  that  the  consular 
provinces  in  general  should  be  brought  belbre  thi 
senate  on  that  day.  When  stronger  messurei 
were  resolved  open  by  the  aristocracy,  Scipio  agnii 
appeared  foremost  in  ui^ing  their  adoplioa.  Hi 
warmly  seconded  the  ooTjsnl  Lentulus  when  he 
proposed  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of  JanuEiry 
nc  49,  that  Caesac  sliould  diuiiiss  hie  anny  by  i 
ccrlaiii  day,  or  else  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  thi 
state ;  and  when  the  tribunes,  M.  Anteniua  anc 

Scipio  urged  on  matters  to  an  open  ruptui'e,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  peace.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  two  tribnnes  fled  from 
the  uty,  and  Caesar  took  up  aims  against   Ihe 

waa  made  a  few  days  afterwards,  Syria  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Scipio,  who  hastened  thither  withont  delay. 
His  conduct  in  the  province  is  drawn  by  Caeear  in 
the  blackest  eoloura  (ft  O.  iii.  31,  32).     Although 

inhabitants  of  Mount  Amiin^is,  be   assumed   the 

His  exactions  and  extortions  were  almost  nnpand- 
leled :  new  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  imtiosed  upon 

every  part  of  the  province  to  collect  thom  ;  and 
ihore  was  scarcely  a  village  which  escaped  their 

account  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  general ;  and 
ihey  had  the  fullest  licence  given  them  tOi  every 
kind  of  oppression.  Afloi  collectii^  iai^  sums  of 
money  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  he  look 

province  quite  unprotected  and  exposed  to  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  Parthians.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  B.  c  48,  he  was  preparing  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus,  when  he 
received  a  snmmona  fi™n  Pompey  to  join  Mm  with 
his  troops,  as  Caesar  had  already -crossed  over  to 
Greeoe.  Caesar  sentSomitius  Catvinus  into  Mace- 
donia, and  L.  Cassias  Longinus  into  Thesealy  to 
oppose  Scipio,  but  no  battle  took  place  between 
tliem,  according  to  the  statement  of  Cnesar  (B.  C. 
iii.  36—38),  although  a  different  account  is  given 
by  other  wrJMrs.  (Dion  Cass.  xlL  61 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  60.)  At  ail  events  Scipio  was  unable  to 
join  Pompey  till  Caesar's  repulse  at  Dyrrhacbium 
obliged  CMvinus  to  unite  his  forces  with  thosa  of 
Caesar-  Scipio  thereupon  took  possession  of  La- 
rissB,aad  shortly  after  joined  Pompey,  who  divided 
the  command  of  the  atmy  with  him.  Confident  of 
success,  the  nobles  in  Pompej'a  camp  began  to 
quarrel  with  one  another  respecting  the  division  of 
the  spoil;  and  Scipjo  had  a  violent  altercation, 
which  descei:ded  to  personal  abuse,  nitli  Domitius 
Ahencbarbus  and  Lentnlus  Spinther,  respecting 


the< 


lotpc 
held.     The  battle 


.f  Phnraalia 
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centre  of  the  Pompeian  troops,  and  was  oppi>e«l  by 


toldB< 


isCalvii 


After  the  loss  of  the  Ijattle  of  Phatsaha,  Me- 
tcllus  Hed,  6rst  to  Corcyra  and  then  to  Africn, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  army  of  Attlus  Varus 
and  the  assistance  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  might 
restore  the  &11en  fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Thiongh  the  infiuence  of  Cato,  Scipio  obtained  the 
supreme  command,  as  being    of    consukir  rank. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  received  the  command,  he 
alteropled  to  destroy  the  important  town  of  I'tiia, 
in  order  to  gratify  Juba,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Cato  prevented  him  from  doing  it.    Hie  con- 


in  Afric. 


«,heplun 


dered  the  inhabitants  and  laiu  weste  lue  cuuiury. 
At  length  Caesar  landed  in  AMca,  at  the  end  of 
December,  a  o.  47,  and  in  the  month  of  April  iu 
the  following  year,  B.  c.  iS,  be  defeated  Scipio  and 
Juba  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsue.  Scipio 
uumediately  iied  to  the  sea,  and  with  a  small 
squadron  of  ships  steered  firat  for  Utica ;  but, 
learning  ^m  Cato  that  there  would  be  no  security 
for  him  there,  he  put  out  to  sea,  intending  to  sail 
Contrary  winds,  however,  obliged 


It  bactt  to  Hi 


with  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitti 


Regii 


where  he  fell 


fought  on  Caesar's 

as  he  saw  that  escape  was  impossible,  he  slabbed 
himself  and  leaped  mto  the  sea. 

Scipio  never  exhibited  any  prooft  of  striking 
abilities  either  in  war  or  in  peace  ;  and  the  pro- 
minent part  which  he  played  in  these  st 


iiigh  c 


jeing  a 


Scipio  by  birth,  a  MeCellus  by  adoption,  and,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  fiither-in-law  of 
Pompey,  The  love  of  country  and  the  freedom  of 
the  republic  (the  watchwords  with  which  he 
fought  against  Caesar)  were  a  mere  sham  i  he  was 
only  anxious  to  obl^n  for  himself  and  his  party 
the  exduMve  possestion  of  the  oiBces  of  the  slate 
and  of  the  provinces,  that  they  might  reaUse  fortunes 
to  gratify  their  love  of  luxury  and  pomp.  In 
pnbhc,  S^pio  showed  himself  cmel,  vindictive,  and 
oppressive ;  in  private,  he  was  mean,  avaricious, 
aiid  licentious,  even  l>eyond  most  of  his  contem- 
poiaries,  A  striking  instance  of  his  profligacy  is 
given  in  the  tale  related  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to.  (Pint  Oe.  15 1 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  51,  xUii.  9;  Appian,£.  C.  u.  24, 25, 
60,76,  87,95—100;  Caes.  B.C.i.\—i,  iii.  31 
—83,  36,  57,  82,  83,  B.  A/rie.  passim;  Pint. 
PoiBy.55,  Ca«8.30,<M  MiB.60;Liv.,^i(.lI3, 
111;  VaLMax.  ix.  5.  g  3;  the  passages  of  Cicero  in 
Orelli^  Oaom.  TidL  vol.  iL  p.  105,  &c.) 

The  two  coins  annexed  were  struck  by  Me- 
tellus  Scipio.  On  the  obverse  of  the  former  is  the 
legend  0.  mktel.  piva,  but  the  head  b  uncertain  ; 

which  refers  evidently  to  his  command  in  Africa. 
The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  latter  is  also  un- 


t  Is  . 


eagle's 


p.:  the  X, 


represents  a  pair  ot  scales  nanging  trom  a  comu. 
'  with  a  sella  curulis  beneath,  on  one  side  ol 
I  is  an  ear  of  corn,  and  on  the  other  side  s 
band   grasping    something.      The  legend   obass, 

of  Scipio'a  legates,  who  served  with  the  title 
,[U8  proprnefore.  [Cbassus,  No.  29,  p., 882,  a.  1 


C.Dogle 


23.  Q.  CabcUxIUS  Mbtbllus  Cbeticus. 
d«aceiit  iind  tlint  of  his  two  brotbers  is  quit 
certain  ;  for  he  evidently  lould  not  haye  been  the 
son  of  MetolluB  Macedonicns,  as  Flonts  (JiL 
g  1)  etatoa.  {Drumann,  toI.  iL  p.  50.)  Melelli 
was  coneul  B,  c,  69  with  Q.  Hotlensins,  and  o! 
tMned  the  conduct  of  the  war  againat  Crete,  which 
Hortensias  had  declined,  when  the  lot  had  given 
this  province  to  him.  Metellus  left  Italy  in  B.  c. 
68  with  three  Tegione.  He  waa  engaged  two 
whole  years  in  the  Bubjngatioa  of  the  island,  and 
did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  third.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  conqiieet  wsa  much  jaereaaed  by  tho 
unwaitan  table  interference  of  Pompey;  for  after 
Cydonia,  Cnoaaua,  and  many  other  towns  had  fallen 
into  the  handa  of  MelfilUia,  and  the  war  seemed 
almost  at  an  end,  the  Crotana  sent  to  offer  their  snb- 
niiasion  to  Pompey,  from  whom  they  hoped  to  obtaiTt 
more  favourable  terms  than  from  Metellus.  By 
the  Gabinian  law,  passed  in  E.  o.  67,  which  gave  (o 
Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war  agaitiat  the 
pirates,  the  supreme  command  m  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  waa  alao  asaigned  to  him ;  ha 
therefore  had  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs 
of  Crete,  hat  it  was  clearly  never  intended  that  he 
should  superaede  Metfllua-  Hia  emisaaHea  had 
IjrobHbly  persuaded  the  Cretans  to  make  this  offer ; 
hill  however  this  may  he,  he  immediately  complied 
with  their  le^neal,  and  aenl  hia  legato  L.  Octavius 

nftenvaida  another  of  his  legates,  Cornelius  Sisennn, 
came  to  the  ialand  from  Greece  with  the  command 
Metellua,  however,  refueed  to 


attack  and  si 


■of  tl 


■  claii 


i;  the  towne,  although  the  in 
naoirania  were  encouraged  in  their  reaistance  t 
him  by  the  legates  of  Pompey.  Elenthera  am 
Lappa  fell  into  hie  handa  ;  and  in  the  capture  of 
the  latter  town  Octavius  was  made  prisoner,  but 
dismissed  by  Metellua  with  .       .-        .- 


hod  not 


lahadm 


lied,  and  hither 


I  Odavii 


:  Bgunst  Metellus, 
■mployed  the  troops  of  Siaenna  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Cretans.  But  as  these  troops 
shortly  afterwards  withdrew  from  tho  island,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  Octavius  took  refuge 
with  Aristion  in  Hiarapytna,  from  which,  however, 
he  fled  at  the  approach  of  Metellus,  leaving  the 
Cretans  ta  their  &te.  Thereupon  Lasthenes  and 
Panares,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Cretans,  made 
their  submission  to  Mm,  uid  the  war  was  brought 


.  In  B.  c.  66  MeleUiis  returned  to  Rome,  hot  he 
was  prevented  from  obtaining  a  triumph  by  the 
partisans  o!  Pompey,     Meteliiia,  however,  could 

ingly  resolved  to  wait  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  till  more  fevourable  eircumstances.     His  pa- 

ior  he  vaa  still  woituig  before  the  city  in  B.  c.  03, 
when  the  coiiapuiicy  of  Catiline  biulie  out.  Ha 
was  sent  into  Apulia  to  prevent  an  apprehended 

B.  c.  63,  after  the  death  of  Catiline,  he  was  at 
length  permitted  to  make  his  triumphal  entrance 

He  was  robbed,  however,  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  triumph,  Lasthenes  and  Panares,  whom  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs  compelled  him  to  surrender  to 
Pompey. 

Metellus,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  joined 
LucuUus  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  in 
oppoaition  to  Pompey,  and  aucceeded  in  pre- 
venting the  latter  from  obtaining  the  ratification  of 
cts  in  Asia,  In  b.  c.  60  Metellua  waa  sent 
e  senate  with  two  otiiers  to  investigate  the 
of  Gaul,  where  a  ri«ng  of  the  people  was 
apprehended.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  a.  c.  67, 
as  one  of  the  pontiffs  beforewhom  he  spoke  respect- 
ing hia  house,  and  he  probably  died  soon  afterwards. 
(Liv...^[)!i.  9a— 100;  Flor.  iii.  7,  iv.2;  Eutrop. 
■-  11  ;  Oroa.  vi.  4;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  3*,  SB;  Justin. 
till.  B  ;  Appian,  Sie.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  F^.  170, 
civi.  1,  2 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  39 ;  Sail.  Cot  30  ;  Cic. 
err.  i.  9,  pro  Flaee.  3,  13,  40,  in  PisoB.  24,  ad 
«.  i.  19,  de  Har.  Reap.  6.) 

24.  L.  CAEciLtua  MsTEi.LUB,  brother  of  tlie 
preceding  [No.  23],  was  praetor  a.  c.  71,  and  as 
propraetor  succeeded  Verres  in  the  government  of 
Sicily  in  B.  c.  70.  He  defeated  the  pirates,  nho 
■"  '    jnqiiered  the  Roman  fleet  and  taken  posses- 

if  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  island.  His  administration  is 
praised  by  Cicero  for  restoring  peace  and  security 
'  '  inhabitants,  after  the  frightful  scenes  whicll 
?en  enacted  there  by  Verros  i  but  he  never- 
theless attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers, 
to  shield  Verres  from  injustice,  and  tried  to  pre- 
leitt  the  Sicilians  from  bringing  foraatil  their 
testimony  and  complaints  against  him.  He  was 
ousel  B.  c.  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died  at 
he  be^nning  nf  hia  year.  (Liv.  S^it.  98;  Ores, 
i.  S ;  Cic  Verr.  Act.  i.  9,  Accus.  ii.  4,  iii.  16, 
i.  28,  56,  67,   JiL  53,  ia  Pia.  i;  Dion  Cass. 

25.  M.  Cabciliue  Metellus,  brother  of  the 
wo  preceding  [Nos.  23,  24],  waj  praetor  a.  c.  69, 
n   the   same  year   that   his  eldest   brother  was 

consul.     The  lot  gave  him  the  prasidency  in  the 
de  peetmiiB  r^tettrndts^  and  Verres  was  very 
ins  that  his  trial  should  come  on  before  Me- 
tellus. (Cic  Fen-.AcLi.  8,9, 10.)  Since  he  did  not 
'  tain  the  consulship,  Drumann  eonjeeturea  (voL 
p.  57)  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  Metellus,  whom 

ly  have  behmged  to  the  son  of  the  praetor,  and 
were  exhibited  by  him  in  honour  of^  his  &ther, 
who  would  therefore  have  died  about  this  time. 

26.  Q.Cabcilius  MBTELLIIBCBETICI7B,iscan- 

jectiuBd  by  Drnmann  (voi.  ii,  p.  67)  to  have  been 
the  son  of  No.  23,  and  to  have  been  the  quaestor 
with  C.  Trebonius,  who  supported  the  adoption  of 


JLBTIIAPUS. 
opposed  it.     (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xy.  21.  §  2.)     Thi. 
boivever,  mere  coniectTire,-  for  the  name  of 
colkiiguB  of  Trebonraa  is  not  even  mentioned 
the  psSBage  of  Cicero  referred  to  above.     Cii 
gpe^ika  (ad  Ail-  iV'  7.  §  2)^  iu  B  c.  56,  Boon  a 
his  rotnm  from  exile,  of  a  Metellus  who  had  lately 
died,  and   who  had  always  acted  bndly  ' 
him.     Ae  this  Melellus  cannot  he  an;  of  t 
brated  persons  of  that  name,  Drumann  euppaees 
him  to  hare  been  the  colleague  of  Trehoniua. 

27.  L.  C'tECILlUS  MEtBLLUS  Creticus,  a  BOn 
pmhablj  of  Na  34  (comp.  Cic.  VerTi  ill.  68),  ivns 
tribune  of  the  plobs,  B.  c.  49,  and,  true  to  the  hore- 
dilary  principles  of  bis  family,  dislingniahed  him- 
self by  his  warm  support  of  the  arislociacy.  Ha 
did  not  fly  from  Rome  on  the  approach  of  Caeear 
with  Pompey  and  the  rest  of  his  parly,  bat  re- 
mained behind  in  the  city.  He  also  showed  hia 
coarage  in  atteinp^ng  to  prevent  Caesar  from 
taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasory,  and  oniy 
RHVB  way  apon  being  threatened  with  death. 
(Plat.  Ca^.  3fi,  Pomp.  62;  Dion  Cass.  uli.  17; 
Appian,  B.  0.  ii.  41 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  33  ;  Lncan,  iii. 
lU,&c.i  CicadAU.  x.  4,  8.)  He  soon  aftei^ 
wards  left  Eome,  and  was  at  Capua  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  Pompey  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving   Ilaly.     Cicero    mentions   Clodia   as    his 

wife    of    MeteUus,   consul   a.  c    6u!     [No,  20.] 
{Cic.  od^a.ij:.  6.  §3.) 

There  was  a  Metellns  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antony  in    the  last   civil    war,   was   taken   pri- 


METUODIUS. 


lOfifi 


t  the  b 


le  of  Acdum,  and  w 


life  1 


spared  .by  Octavian  at  the  intereeision  of  hii 
who  had  fought  on  the  sids  of  the  latter.  (Appian, 
Ii.  a  iv.  42.)  The  elder  of  these  Metelli  may 
have  been  the  tribune  ot  n.  c.  49 1  but  this  is  only 

28.  Id.  Caeciliue  Mbtellus,  eon  probably  of 
No.  25,  is  menljoned  by  Cicero  in  B.C.  69  (ad 
J«.ii.  l.gl).     See  No.  25. 

29.  Q.  Caeciliits  Mbtellus  Cabticus,  consul 
A.  a.  7  with  A.  LiciniuB  Nerva,  was  probably 
giandson  of  No.  23,  and  son  of  No.  36,  if  the 


hitter 


ti.) 


I.  L.  {Caecjljds)  Mbtellub, 
the  mint,  whose  name  is  only  known  irotn  coins,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  anneied.  The  obverse  has 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  (l.)  metsi.  a.  alb.  e.  f.  ; 
the  reverse,  a  man  «tting  on  shields,  whom 
Victory  is  crowning  from  behind,  with  c  mal.,  and 
beneath,  roma.  It  thus  appears  that  the  col- 
leagues of  tlii«  Metellua  were  A.  Albinns  and  C. 
iUalleolus,     (Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  2790 


METIIARMB  (Mtft:^f<j,),  a  daughter  of  king 
Pygmalion,  and  wife  of  Cinyrse,  (Apollod.  iii. 
14.  g  3  ;  comp.  CiNVRAS.)  [L.  S.] 

METHO'DIUS  (HtfliiSwj).  1.  Sumamed  the 
Apqstie  of  Bohemia,  enjoys  great  reputation  in 
the  history  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  fine 
art«.  He  lived  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  eia, 
was  a  native  of  Thesealonica,  and  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  be  entered  a,  convent  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basilins  Cyrillus.  For  some  time  he 
lived  in  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting,  in 
which  he  rose  to   such  celebrity  that,  after  his 

from  Bogoris,  king  of  Bulgaiia,  to  repair  to  hia 
court  at  NicopoliB.  The  kiiig  being  Mnd  of  pic- 
tures representing  littles  and  the  like  bloody  stib- 
Jects,  requested  him  to  execute  something  more 
terrible  for  him  than  he  bad  ever  seen  before  ;  and 
upon  this  suggestion,  MethodiuB  painted  the  Last 
Judgment  with  auch  effect,  that  Bogoria,  whose 
mind  had  already  a  turn  for  the  Chlistjan  religion, 
entreated  the  skilful  monk  to  baptize  him  fbrthwilh, 
and  thus  enable  bim  to  find  pardon  with  God  on 
the  day  oftbelast  judgment  This  was  exactly  what 
Methodius  had  in  view  when  he  choae  that  subject. 
The  convcraon  ot  the  king  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  army ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  nation 
adapted  ^e  Christian  religion.  At  that  period 
Christianity  was  daily  losing  groimd  in  Ana,  wheie 
the  influence  of  Mobammedanism  became  over- 
whelming ;  but  the  losses  in  the  South  wsi«  more 
than  balanced  by  the  victories  of  the  Cross  in  the 
North,  obluned  through  the  noble  zeal  of  the 
Greek  clergy,  among  whom  out  Methodius  and  (his 
bcothei?)  Cyriltus,  were  then  the  most  luminous 
stars.  ShortlyafterlheconTersionoftheBulgarians, 
whicli  look  phice  in  853  and  the  fallowing  years 
{pertiapa  only  in  661),  Methodias  was  sent  into 
the  countries  north  of  the  Danube,  where  he  dis- 
played ^e  greatest  activity  among  the  Slavonian 
population  of  Paimonia  and  the  adjacent  countries: 
he  resided  there  in  the  quality  of  archbishop  of 
Pannonia,  and  he  repaired  thither  as  early  as  85^, 
or  at  least  not  later  tiian  863.  He  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Cyrillus  in  inventing  the  Slavonian  alpha- 
bet, which  is  the  parent  of  the  present  Hussian 
and  Servian  alphabets;  and  he  was  active  in 
tionalating  the  whole  of  the  Bible  and  seyeial 
liturgical  books  into  the  Slavonian  langnages.  In 
878  he  was  siuomoned  by  pope  John  VIIL  to 
come  to  Borne,  and  to  show  cause  why  be  should 
not  be  punished  for  having  Iranalaled  the  msss 
into  Slavonian,  and  inUoduced  it  in  that  form  into 
the  churches  of  his  diocese  ;  but  it  appears  he  did 
not  obev  the  summons.  About  890  Metiiodina 
converted  duke  Bomwoi  of  Bohemia,  who  soon 
afterwards  became  kmg  of  Magna  Moravia,  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  now  all  the  So 
hemians  and  Montians,  man)  millions  in  nnm 
bet,  submitted  likewi      '     ''  -  ■•     . 


There 


r,  donbls  i 


.0  the  . 


METHAPU8  (Miflinroi),  an  Athenian  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  at  Thebes  the  worship  of 
the  Cabeiri.  He  was  much  skilled  in  ail  kinds  of 
mysteries  and  orgies,  and  made  several  alterations 
in  the  mysteries  at  Andania.  (Pans.  iv.  1.  g  6; 
Welcker,  Die  Atie/^l.  TrS.  p.  270.)        [L.  S.] 


if    Bohemia    by    Method  lUi 

"  ider  will    find    more    n  roniiaciDu   m   uie 

quoted  below  The  time  of  the  death  of 
Methodius  is  not  exactly  known,  bat  thus  muih 
is  certam,  that  he  died  after  893,  and  perhaps 
in  the  beginnmg  of  the  tenth  century,  at  a  very 
Hdvanced  ige  In  later  years  he  was  canonised 
The  Greeks  and  Slaiomans  celebrate  him  on  the 
1 1  tb  ot  May ,  but  m  the  Mari!frologium  the  day 
■    the  9th  of  Mitch     As  to  his  pi-oliciency  in 
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mes  METHODIUS. 

Ijaiiilinjft  La  Baaii  (Hisl.  da  Bixs  Empire,  vol.  liv. 
p.362)cal!9Lim.tbe.inoEt  emminit  pointer  of  his 
time.  It  is,  havievei,  well  known  tliat  bis  con- 
temporaiies,  Modalnlph  in  France,  Tiitilo  in  Oec 
many,  and  Lazarus  in  Cohstanlinople,  enjoyed  also 
H  first-rale  leputstion  as  psinleis.  (Fabric  £:££. 
(.■raec.  vol.  rii.  p.  273  i  Cedrcii.  p.  489,  Sm.  ;  Si- 
meon Metaphr.  AnmL  p.  412,  &.c  ;  Zonar.  toI.  iL 
p,  13.4,  &c,  in  the  Paris  edition ;  Bolland,  Filw 
C^rUli  el  Me&odiii  J.  G.  Stredowsky,  Vita  Mi- 
l£od.\aSat!Ta MoTOeois H!^  S^kbach,  1710, 4t 
Chr.  Sam.  Schmidt,  Ward  Sh  Chri^Tihm 
Biikmex  voR  Me&nd  {Melhodhi^),  ^  etngefUhrl  f 
Leipzig,  1788,  Bvo.) 

2.  Confessor,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  vrm 
callBd  'O/iolmyirii,  or  (hnftjior,  on  account  of  hii 
iirm  adherence  ta  the  worship  of  images.  Ho  wat 
n  native  of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  bom  tovardi 
tlia  dose  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  but  wonl 
lo  Constantinople  and  took  holy  orders,  aftei 
giving  hia  properly  to  the  church  and  the  poor.  Foi 
anme  time  he  lived  in  a.  convent  in  the  island  of 
X'lifoB.  The  severe  meaeuces  of  the  empero: 
Anuenua  induced  him  ta  lake  refuge  among  the 
orthodox  in  Roma,  hut  he  returned  to  Greece  after 
the  death  of  Leo,  in  020,  Shortly  aftorwarda  he 
ivas  sent  by  Nicephorua,  patriarch  of  Conslsnti- 
naple,  as  ambassador  to  pope  Pashalis,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  MichaeJ,  in  order 
to  persuade  llie  emperor  to  behave  less  harshly 
ngainst  the  orlhodoi.  For  this  service  poor 
Methodius  paid  very  dearly.  Michael,  offended 
by  the  pope's  letter,  ordered  seven  hundred  lashes 
(0  be  indicted  upon  the  back  of  Methodius,  who, 
half  dead,  was  thrown  into  an  awful  dungeon  in 
one  of  the  islandeof  the  Propontia,  where  he  woidd 
have  perished  from  want  of  food  had  not  a  poor 
fisherman  accidentally  discovered  him,  and  kept 
him  alife  by  occasioni^  supplies  of  bresd  and  fisb. 
He  remained  there  several  j-ears  ;  but  being  a  miut 
of  great  talents  and  acknowledged  sliill  in  admi- 
nistrative affiiirs,  he  was  recalled  by  Theophilua, 
son  and  successor  of  Michael,  who  gave  him  suitable 
aparUnenta  in  hia  own  palace.  In  a  short  tune 
Methodius  obtained  great  iiilluenco  at  the  court;  but 

and  a  second  imprisonment  in  his  former  dungeon. 
Again  released,  he  returned  In  Constantinople  and 
was  compelled  to  accompany  Theophilus  in  his  cam- 
paigns aeainat  the  Arabs,  the  emperor  being  in 

EulBciently  to  leave  him  in  the  capital  Hia  life, 
however,  was  far  from  being  agreeable,  several 
plots  having  been  made  to  ruin  him :  among  other 
4;harges  brought  forth  against  him  was  that  of 
leaving  committed  fornication  with  a  reputed 
conrtisan,  who  declared  she  was  pregnant  by  the 
pious  bishop  ;  hut  Methodius  cleared  himself  of  this 
imputed  misdemeanour.  Theophilas  died  in  843. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Theodora,  who 
reigned  for  her  in^t  son,  Michael  III.;  and  being 
n  pi-ofeesed  friend  of  images,  sIib  Iiestowed  her 
powerful  protection  upon  Methodius,  and  caused 
him  to  be  choeen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
very  year  of  his  accession  (842).  This  high  ojlice 
Methodius  held  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
848,  diaplaying  constajitly  the  greatest  activity  in 
suppresiing  the  iconoclasts,  and  restoring  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  Methodius  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  wiDle  a  considerable  number  of  works  on 
divinity,  of  which  several  have  come  down  to  us. 


METHODIU& 
and  have  been  found  well  wortliy  of  pnbHi^tion' 
The  most  imporifintare; — L  SwwnwBi  S  Z>Jbjy»n 
Areapagilae.  Editions :  the  Greek  tejtt,  Florenee, 
15ie,  Sve. ;  Paris,  1562,  Sto.;  Oraece  et  Latine, 
in  the  second  volume  of  "  Opera  S.  Dionyaii 
Areop.,"  Antwerp,  1634,  fbt.  The  question 
whether,  in  eompoung  tiiis  work,  Methodius  was 
guilty  of  plagiarism  by  steaUng  from  the  monk  Hil- 
duinus,  who  wrote  oi)  the  same  subject,  caused  a 
literary  feud,  which  is  largely  discussed  in  Fabri- 
cius,  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader.  2.  Oratio  in 
eos  ^'  dieiBil :  Qitid  profait  Filiui  Dei  Orudfixast 
Graece  et  Latine,  by  Gretaeros,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  hia  work,  Zfe  ChuM.  3.  Db  Oanwsa  .Si- 
taeosis  et  Annas  in  Templo,  et  de  Zteipara  (  and  4. 
ft  Rasiot  Palmaruni,  two  orations,  Graece  et  La- 
tine, in  Comb£fis-a  edition  of  the  works  of  Metho- 
dius Patarensis,  Paris,  1644,  (6!.  B.  Eaamiiwa 
S,  AffO&ae  Viri/inia  et  Mart^ris^  a  La^n  version  in 
CombSfis's  BAL  Pair. ;  the  Uit,  incomplete,  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  Leo  AllaCius,  DiiUriia  de  Me- 
ihodiis,  G.  Ca^o^ea  PoenitenHalea,  &c.,  publiahed 
with  a  latin  veraion  by  Gentianus  Hertetus.  7, 
Coxeliiiiiio  de  ns  gai  diveiso  Mode,  ^e.,  ad  Jideia 
iSteisHanam  rewrtOBfef,  Graece  et  Latine,  with 
notes,  by  Jac  Ooar  ui  BadiBlog.  Gi-aeifar.  S. 
7i-es  mrsia  lajnbki  ad  Tieodoraia  et  rAeopSaBem 
ffraptoa,  tribas  i/lfa  qaos  ad  ipssm  omerant  Ht- 
monsorii,  in  Lambecii  Commeirlara ;  alao  ad 
Calcem  Const  Manassae  in  the  Paris  edition.  (Leo 
Allattus,  Diatriia  de  Olelialm;  Fabric  BibL 
Graea  vol.  vii.  p.  273  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  451, 
Ac,  ed.  Geneva  [  Baronius,  Araml.  ad  annnni 
843 ;  Theophan.  Contin.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  iv.  3,  B, 
10  ;  Simeon  Metaphrasta,  T&eaplal.  c,  23,  Mi- 
lAael  et  Theodora,  c.  3 ;  tJeorg.  Monach.  Misbael 

Theodora,  c  1.) 

3.  Patriarch  of  Constantinoplb  in  1240,  is 
probably  the  author  of  ZteflenetowBe,  which  soma 
attribute  to  Methodius  Patarensis.  [See  No,  6.] 
The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  contained 

tlie  first  volume  of  theOroeozu  OrfAotfojo,  as  well 

in  some  of  the  BMal/i.  Pair.  He  also  wrote 
Ae^maia,  in  iambic  tristichous,  extajit  in  MS. 
(Fabrie.  BibL  Graee.  voL  vii.  p.  275  ;  Cave,  p.  663, 
id.  Geneva.)    . 

i.   EOBCLIDH  or  BUBULUB.       [No.  6.] 

B.  MoNACHUS,  lived  in  Conslsntinopie  during 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
,ime  the  Byzantine  capita]  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  coincident  elec^on  of  Josephus 
and  Araenius  ^to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, each  of  them  being  proclauned  by  his  pnrti- 
-ana  aa  the  sole  legitimate  patriarch.  On  this 
ccasion  Methodius  wrote  a  valuable  treatise,  en- 
itled  2u\Ao7^  mpOTiTinv,  S^toffa  Comj)&/diosa^ 
howing  that  orthodox  people  oi^bt  net  to  secede 
from  their  spiritual  leaders  even  in  case  their  pre- 
decessor bad  been  illegally  deposed.     It  was  pub- 


!0  Allatius  in  his  Diatriba  de  Methodiia, 
Latin  translation.  (F^mc.  BiU.  Graxc. 
p.  276  !    Cave,  Hiet.  lAU   p.  643,   ed. 


6.  Sumamed  PATAnEHGTB,  and  sometimes, 
UBUlus  or  EtiBiTLius,  lived  in  the  third,  and 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
a.  He  held  sOccesaively  the  seea  of  Olympus 
id  Patara  in  Lyda  {whence  Pstarensia)  and 
Tyrua  in  Phoenicia.  He  Was  a  Christian;  and 
"  idaa  says  that.he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  at 
alois  'hva.To\-iis  (one   of  the  two  Chalcie  in 
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Siria),  during  the  reign  of  Deciua  (a.  d.  249—351 ) 
ai'id  Valcrianua.  The  addition  of  the  latter  name 
eeema  to  be  epnriouB,  since  Valerian  did  not  reign 
wiih,  but  after  Decius.  However  the  original 
b  Kt  of  Suidaa  may  be,  he  waa  wrong  with  rtearf 
ta  the  time  assigned  b;  him  to  the  death  of  Me- 
thodius ,  for  thore  seems  to  be  no  donbt  that  thit 
diYuiB  wia  a  contempotary  of  Porphyry,  and 
perhaps  outlived  hjiu ;  and  if  he  therefore  died 
duimg  one  of  the  later  persecutions  of  the  Chri»- 
tiins,  aa  is  asiierted,  it  might  bare  been  in  303,  as 
Cave  thinks,  or  in  311,  Bccordu^  to  Fabricius. 
HethadiUB  wai  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exem- 
plary piety,  who  enjoyed  th«  general  esteem  of  his 
cmlemporaries.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  prin- 
ripal  of  which  are:  1.  n*pl  'Avivrriirtas,  De 
Seaunvdiom,  against  Origen,  which  was  divided 
into  two  or  perhaps  three  pais.  Fragments  of  it 
are  ^ven  by  Gpiphanios  in  his  Panariam ;  in 
Photius,  BtblioOieca  ;  a  few  are  eoniained  in  the 
works  of  Damascenna  ;  2,  rityil  tiEi'  twr-bi", 
De  CreaUa,  in  Photius ;  3.  Utfi  Airt^oviriBV  wo! 
vietv  vA  kokA,  De  Lihro  Arl^Tio.  Leo  AUatias 
had  the  complete  teit  with  a  LaUn 
the  work,  as  contained  in  the  edition  of  Methodius 
by  Comb^iis,  is  not  quite  complete,  i.  Tltfi  lij! 
dyjiXaiiiii^ou  napStyttas  (nil  divflas,  De  An- 
gelica Virffmitaie  ei  Caststaief  written  in  the  fbim 
of  a  dialogue.  Leo  Allatiua  pubUsbed  this  work. 
Or.  et  Lat.,  in  his  I^trSia  de  Methodiia,  at  Home, 
!G56,  avo.  and  dedicated 
VII.  At  tiie  some  time  Pettns  Possinus  obtained 
the  Greek  teit  of  this  wovk  from  Lucas  Holsten, 
at  Rome;  and  having  prepared  a  copy  for  the 
press,  sent  it,  together  with  a  Latin 
Paris,  where  it  waa  published  in  th< 
year,  1657,  foL  Possinus,  strangely  en  __  , 
cafed  his  edition  to  the  same  pope,  not  knowing 
that  Leo  AllaUue  waa  doing,  or  had  just  done,  the 
same  thing  ;  nor  was  Allatiu 
einus  being  ■.  t.  .i..  . 
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It  is  also 


ont^ed  in  Comb^e, 


Aadaar  BUiioth.  Pair.  Paris,  1673.  Photius, 
quoted  below,  aays  that  the  work  had  been  adul- 
terated, and  contained  especially  several  passages 
tending  to  Arianism,  of  which  no  trace  is  '-  '-- 
found  in  the  later  editions,  so  that  his  MS 
decidedly  different  from  those  perused  by  Allatiua 
and  Possinua.  5.  Oratio  de  Simeons  et  Attm 
la  Fistum  Occunmi  et  Par^iealioma  B.  M 
ed.  Pelrue  Plantinns,  Antwerp,  1698.  This  work 
is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  Methodius, 
but  Allatius  vindicates  the  authorship  of  Methodius 
Pnlarensls.  6.  Myos  inpl  MapTipoii',  Sermo  de 
Martyi-^us.  7.  EJ<  tA  Baia,  In  Ramos  Paimantm^ 
an  oration,  of  which  Photius  has  extracts.  The 
xutborahip  of  Methodius  is  doabtfaL  S.  ZtM 
ailtersaa  PoTph^iiaTii,  of  which  there  are  tragtnenla 
in  I^amascenua.  9.  Zle  Pr/thomssa  centra  Ori- 
ffeneia,  lost.  10.  Chmmeaiaiii  in  OmHca  Qaitico- 
rfiii,  fiagmenls.  11.  SfV";  lost,  &c.  This 
MetiiodiuB  is  eiud  to  have  written  a  work,  De 
Hevelatione,  which,  however,  is  more  justly  attri- 
buted to  a  later  Methodins.  [No.  3.]  The 
priniapal  works  of  Methodius,  vit,  De  £ftra  jii^ 
bitiioy  De  Hemrrefiuatef  De  Angelica  Virgimtaie  ei 
Gistttate,  two  homiliea,  and  the  exttBCls  giren  by 
Photius  were  published  by  CombeBs,  Orsece  et 
l^ntine,  cum  notis,  Paris,  1644,  fbl.,  together  with 
the  works  #f  Amphilochus  and  Andreas  Cretensis. 
( Pilot.  Cod.  234,  236,  236,  237  ;  Cave,  Hid.  Lit. 


p.  96,  so.  ed,  Geneva  i  Fabric  BiH.  Graec  »oL  vHj 
p.  360,  &c  This  Methodins  stands  in  the  index 
to  Fabricius  as  Metbodms  Patarensis,  which  is 
correct ;  but  the  [HiBsage  where  the  reader  iinda 
most  infonnation  on  him  <toI.  (ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  is 
omitted.     (Hankius,  Scr^  ifjwoW.)         [W,  P.] 

METHON  (MfftwJ,  a  kinsman  of  Orpheus, 
from  whom  the  Thracian  town  of  Methone^  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  ruune.  (Plot.  gwMrf. 
araee.  11.)  [L,  S.J 

METHYMNA  (Mijauji™),  a  daughter  of  Macar 
and  wife  of  Lesbus,  from  whom  the  town  of  Me- 
thymna,  in  Lesbos,  derived  its  name.  (Diod.  v. 
81 ;  Staph.  Byn,  s.  o.)  [L,  S.l 

METHYMNAEUS  (KyfianrtSos).  a  surname 
of  Dionysus,  derived,  aecorduig  l»  some,  fiom 
Methymna,  rich  in  vines.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Vit^. 
Georg.  iL  20.)  Others  derived  it  from  ^ifl«  (sweet 
or  wme).  as  Plutarch  (Sgmfoi.  iii.  2)  and  Athe- 
naeaa  (riii.  p.  363).  [L.  S.J 

METIADU'SA  (MiinriSouira),  a  daughter  of 
Eupalamns,  and  wife  of  king  Cecrops,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pandion.  (Apollod,  iii. 
15.  §  5  ;  Pans,  i,  6.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

MBTI'LIA  GENS,  an  Alban  honse,  which,  on 
the  destruction  of  AIha  Longa,  migrated  to  Borne. 
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Ltely  admitted  into  the  Roman  senate,  they  must 
at  Che  time  of  their  migration  have  been  of  patri- 
cian rank,  In  history,  however,  they  occur  only 
as  plebeians.  VMay  {H.N.  is.x'i.  17)  mentions  a 
lexMeUlia  deFuilonO,^ in  B.C.  220.     IW.RD,] 

METI'LIUS.  1.  Sp.  Metiliub,  tribane  of 
the  plebs  in  B.C.  416.  He  brought  forward  a 
rogation  for  fresh  assignments  of  the  public  land  to 
the  commons,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  tribunate.     (Liv.  iv.  48.) 

2.  M.  Metllius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.a 
401,  when  he  impeached  two  of  the  consular 
tribunes  of  the  preceding  year,  and  resisted 
the  levying  of  the  war-tax  (tribulmn)  because  the 
patricians  usurped  the  rents  of  the  demesne-land. 
(Liv.  v.  II,  12.) 

3.  M-  Metilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c. 
217,  brought  forward  a  rogation  to  deprive  Q. 
Fabioa  Maiimus,  then  dictator,  of  the  sole  control 
of  the  legions,  and  to  admit  the  master  of  the 
horse,  Q.  Minucius  Thenaus,  to  an  equal  share  of 
the  command.  Metilius  was  legatus,  in  B.  c.  212, 
from  the  senate  to  the  consuls,  after  some  reverses, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  (Liv. 
iiii.25,  IXV.32.) 

4.  T.  MsTlLius  Croto,  legatus,  in  s.  c.  215, 
from  the  praetor  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  to  the 
legions  in  Sioily.   (Liv.  xxiiL  31.)      [W.B.D.] 

METIOCHE.  [Meniffb.]  A  second  person 
of  the  name  was  a  Trojan  woman,  who  was  painted 
by  Polygnotus  m  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  {Pans.  x. 
26.  §  I.j  [L.  ai 

METIOCHUS  (MTiTfoxot),  an  Atiienian  orator, 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Pericles,  for  whom 
he  often  spoke  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.     (Plut. 
Prtacepl.  Pol.   IS  j   Bekker,  Aseedoi.   p.   309  ; 
c_i... "- SoriiL  Jml.  p.  iO,  Sis.)      [L.8.] 


the  Metionidae,  oipelled  their  cousin  Pandion  irom 
kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  themselves  nfier- 
xis  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion  (Anoll.id. 
[B.  g§  1,  5,  6,  8  ;  Pans.  L  5.  g  S).     Diodorus 

(iv,  76J  oalla  Daedalus  one  of  the  sons  of  Melk-n, 


..Higle 


.d  Mcti 
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of  Eupidium 


lede  IV 


1  of  Erechlheus  (comp.  Plat,  /on, 
PaHB.  Tii.  4.  §  S).  ApoUodoruB  (iii.  16.  g  8J  on 
tha  other  hand,  calls  EupaUmus  a  son  of  Motion 
and  father  of  Daedalns.  According  to  a  Skyonisn 
legend,  Sicfon  alao  wae  a  son  of  Motion  and  a 
grandson  of  EceclitheuB,  (Pans.  ii.  6.  g  3 ;  oomp. 
Schol.  ad  SofA.  Oed.  CoL  168,  wbo  caUs  the  wife 
9E  Metton  iphinpS.)  -  [L.  S.] 

METIS  mint).      I.   The   peraonificalion   of 

Srudence,  is  described  as  a  danghter  of  Oceanus  and 
hetys.  At  the  instigation  of  Zens,  she  gayo  to 
pnmoB  a  tojnitise,  whereupon  ho  brought  Track  his 
cliiidren  whom  he  had  devonrod  (ApoUod,  1  2.  § 
I,  tea  Hes.  Tiei^.i7].).  She  was  the  first  love 
and  wife  of  Zens,  ham  whom  she  had  at  first  en- 
dearouced  to  withdraw  hy  metatnorphosing  herself 
in  various  ways.  She  prophesied  to  hun  that  she 
would  give  birth  first  to  a  ^il  and  aftemards  to  a 
hoy,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  world  was  destined 
by  fete.  Frff  this  reason  Zeus  dcvonted  her,  when 
sho  vna  pregnant  with  Athena,  and  afterwards  he 
himself  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  issued  from 
his  hoad  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  6  i  lies.  Theog.  886). 
Plato  (^mpoa-p.  203,  b.)  speaks  of  Poms  as  a 
son  of  Metis,  and  aconiling  to  Hesiod,  Zeus  de- 
Tourcd  Metis  on  the  adyice  of  Uranus  and  Qe, 
who  also  revealed  to  him  the  destiny  of  his  son. 
(Comp.  Welcfcer,  Die  AesiA^L  Tril.  p.  378.) 

3.  A  male  being,  a  mystio  eersonificnlion  of  the 
power  of  generation  among  the  so-cnllcd  Orphics, 
Hmilar  to  Fhaiies  and  Ericapaeus.  (Otph.  Fragm. 
tL  IB,  Tul  3.)  IL.  S.] 

■  Mirriua.    [Mbtotiib.] 

METOCHITA,  GEO'EIGIUS  (TtiSpyioi  i 
ISeTaxiTtis)^  magnus  diaconus  in  Constantinople, 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  an  inti- 
mata  fiiend  and  staunch  adherent  of  the  emperor 
AndronicHB  the  Elder,  and  one  of  those  few  Greek 
divines  who  advocated  the  re-union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ihurches.  For  both  these  reasons  he 
was  deposed  and  exiled,  nbont  1383,  by  the  em- 
peror Andronicus  theYoungej.  He  died  in  eiile, 
but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Same  say 
that  he  was  the  &tber  of  the  following  Theodore 
Motochita,  with  whom  several  modem  writers  have 
confounded  him.  He  wrote  different  works  of  no 
small  unportanca  for  the  history  of  the  time:  his 
stylo  is  abominable,  but  fnl!  of  oipressiYe  strength 
and  barbarous  vigour,  1.  'AvrijipriaiS,  &c.,  or 
ne/alaiio  triaia  Gipiliim  Maumi  Plcaiudis ;  3. 
'AwV/liiffir,  &C.,  or,  Respoasio  ad  ea  quae  Maaud 
^Rpo$  C9v/£nits  pablicavii,  both  puhlislied  together, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  second 
voiume  of  Graeda  OfBadox.  3.  FragigenUim  ar 
Qratioue  de  Uaioite  Eeefeaiaram^  publi^ed  by  the 
same  in  his  diatribe  Cmira  Hoitmger. ;  4.  Fragm. 
ex  OraUom  de  Dealdto  Ecciesisr.,  ibid. ;  5.  Trac- 
taiui  de  Proeessione  ^nrSia  SimcH  Patrumque  Mo 
in  re  S^aleiUiis^  divided  into  five  parts  or  boolcs  ; 
n  fragment  of  the  fourth  was  pubUshed  by  Com- 
bifis  in  the  second  volume  of  Wwa  5i6ftoffi.  Pair. 
aiid  a  fragment  of  the  fifth  by  Leo  AUatius  in 
J)6  Pttrgatorio  and  Contra  HotttngeF.^  who  gives 
some  information  on  the  whole  work  in  his  i>a 
OmttBia  utrUKgiK  &deiiiie,  p.  771  ;  6.  Oratio 
Anlini^ica  eaa/raQeorgiuaiCi^iaa  FiUriar^am. 
1.  Oratio  de  Sacria  Mj/sterHa  ;  S.  EapUadia  Heffa- 
laraia  S.  Nic^t&ori,  Sic,  and  othec  minor  pro- 
ductions, most  of  which  were  known  to  Leo 
AlhitiuB.   (Fabric.  Biit.  Graec    vol.  s.    p.  112, 


METON. 
not ;  Cine,    Hiit.  Lit.  ad  anu.1276,  p.  645,  ed. 
Geneva.)  [W.P.I 

METOCHITA,  THEQDO'RUS  (BeJStfpoi 
6   SitraxlTn!),   the    intimate  fiiend    and  adhe- 

Elder  (a.  d.  1282— 1328),  was  a  man  of  eilti- 
crdinary  teaming  and  great  literary  activity,  al- 
though much  of  bis  time  was  taken  up  by  the 
duties  he  had  to  dischai^e  as  Magnus  Logotheta 
Ecclesiac  Constant,  and  the  various  conunissions 
with  which  lie  was  entmsted  by  his  imperial  friend. 
No  sooner  had  Andronicus  the  Younger  usurped 
the  throne,  in  1328,  than  he  deposed  Matochitn 
and  sent  him  into  exile.  The  leamad  priest,  how- 
ever, was  soon  recalled,  but,  disgusted  wi^  the 
world,  he  retired  into  a  convent  in  ConstanUnople, 
where  he  died  in  1332.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding  Georgine  Metochila,  with 
whom  he  has  oiten  been  confounded.  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  the  writer,  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
at  the  interment  of  Th,  Metcchita,  and  wrote  an 
epilHph  which  is  given  in  Fabridus.  Many  details 
referring  to  the  life  of  this  distinguished  divine  are 
coniajned  in  the  works  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
and  John  Cantacuienus.  Metochila  wrots  a  jfrei.t 
number  of  works  on  various  subjects  ;  the  princi- 
pal are  :^I.  IIapiiitp(jiiffi!,  bemg  commentaries  on 
various  works  of  Aristotle's,  especially  PAgdea,  De 
AnimOf  De  GjelOf  De  Ortn  el  Interitu,  De  Meutoriit 
et  RemiTiiscetrlia,  De  SoBmo  el  V^iSii,  and  others. 
The  Greek  text  has  never  been  published.  A 
Latin  version  by  Gen^anus  Ilervetus  appeared  at 
Basel,  1569,  4ta  ;  reprinted,  Ravenna,  1614,  4to  ; 
3.  Xpai'!K6p,  a  Roman  history  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Constantine  ^e  Great ;  the  Greek  text,  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  John  Menrsius,  Leyden,  lb*18, 
4to.  Hoarding  the  doubts  on  Melochita's  author- 
ship of  this  work,  compare  Fabricius  ;  3,  'Xvoixvntn^ 
^m/uA  ml  S/^iifiaans  yiniiiuKaiy  varions  commen- 
taries, essays,  sentences,  &&,  published  under  the 
title  ^K^^mina  Operant  Tbeod.  Melo<3tilae,  by 
Janus  Bloch,  Copenhagen,  1790,  8vo.  The  fol- 
hjwing  are  stiU  uupublished; — 4.  Ilepl  Ntwrtpi- 
l^s  KianyfifUu,  De  mala  receiilionaa  Cenaietadiai!, 
treats  on  the  corruption  of  the  church,  especially  of 
the  anti^Ghristian  changes  introduced  into  the 
rites.  Arcadius  made  a  Latin  version  of  this  work, 
wbich,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  published. 
6.  AiStoi,  eight  books  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  two 
of  which  are  extant  in  MS.  6.  CapUa  PMUaopbica 
el  Hidorioa  Miasellanea  CXX.,  of  which  Fabricius 
gives  the  titles.  Their  great  liuiety  allows  us  to 
infer  the  extensive  learning  and  the  speculative 
genius  of  Metochita.  7.  Mv^iaelia  Pataeologi  ei 
IreveB  AJ/ffostaa  EpUaphvmi.  8.  Aslronomica. 
Metochita  was  one  of  the  best  astronomers  of  his 
time.  9.  Oommeniarii  is  Ptolemaa  Miiffnam  ^n- 
loxi'ii,  said  to  be  extant  in  MS.  in  Spun.  (Fabric. 
BHiL  Graec.  vol.  1.  p.  413,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  LU. 
ad  anil.  1276,  and  Wharton,  in  Append,  to  Cave, 
ad  ann.  1301  ;  Thomas  Magister,  Tipoa^vtvrMSp 
(ad  Metochitam)  and  EjMAi  (to  the  same),  ed. 
Grace  et  Lat,  together  with  other  letters  of  the 
same  Thomas,  Laurentius  Nonnsnn,  Upaala, 
1693,  4lo.)  [W.  P.] 

MBTON  (m-tKv),  a  citizen  of  Tarentum,  who. 
when  the  decree  was  proposed  foe  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  came  into  the  assembly  of 

ponied  by  a  flute-player,  as  if  just  come  ftoni  a 
banquet.     When  the  people  laughed  at  biln,  arid 
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MKTON. 
BiUed  ont  to  him  to  Eing  them  a  enng,  he  answered, 
'■  Ynu  aro  right  to  encoiimge  men  to  sing  and  niaite 
merrj  now  while  they  ovn,  for  when  Pyrrhna  is 
Birived  we  sball  hnve  to  lead  a  Tery  diffenmC  sort 
of  life."  By  this  attifice  he  praduced  a  great  effect 
upon  Che  aeaembly  ;  but  the  decreii  was  nevei- 
theless  carried.  (Flat  />ri.  13  ;  Dion  Casa. 
Fr.  Vol.  46,  p.  169,  ed.  Mai;  Dionye.  xvii. 
13,14.)  [E.H.B.] 

METON (Mira^).  WiththenameofMetonwe 
join  those  of  Phabinus  (*aeiM!!)  and  Euctemon 
{EiKT^/ioir),  all  of  Athens,  contemporaiiea,  ajid,  as 
to  the  little  which  is  known  of  them,  inseparable. 

As  to  Phaeinus,  he  appears  nowhere  except  in  a 
passage  of  Theephraatua,  who  aaya  {de  Signii  Tem- 
pest nii  inH.)  that  he  observed  the  solar  tropics 
Athens  onLycnbeWiisi  fiimi  whi  '  " 
the  mofle  of      =--  ---   - 


which 


mention  here  becanaa  il 

jectnre.     There  is  in  Arntus  the  following  line  (at 

tho  beginning  of  the  i^mseiiieia)  : — 

"El'l'eniiniSf'io  kJkAo  -patiyov  ^thlaia. 

This,  aays  SalmaBiiia,  should  be  ^oeicoC  'HAdoio, 
or  the  shining  sun  here  mentioned  is  Phaeinus  ol 
Elea.  The  conjecture  has  been  rejected  with 
Bcom  by  Petaviua,  Weidter,  &c.  Miij  we  not  go 
further,  and  aak  whether  it  OHght  not  to  be  the 
other  way  P     Did  any  Phaeinus  give  information 

other  than  ^(ivd!  'HtMos,  Apollo  himself?  Il  is 
worth  noting  that  Phaeinus  is  a  strange  adjettive, 

thnt  a  slight  mistake  of  TheophrasMis  (no  istro- 
noiner,  as  fiir  as  is  known),  or  of  someone  whom  he 
copied,  might  easily  have  converted  the  old  epithet 

another  astronomer,  Philip,  contemporary  with 
Meton,  to  whom  (with  Enelemon)  Geminus  aitri- 
butea  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  to  the  eidi 


Hen 


ih  Pbilij 
easily  hare  been 


bears  a  part,  and  the 
another. 

Much  emendation  has  often  been  found  neces- 
sary when  an  ancient  writer  eimmerates  those  who 
have  written  on  snbjects  which  he  had  not  studied 
himself:  wiuieas  the  passage  in  Vitruvius  (ix.  7), 

chns  and  Aratus  with  Eudnemon,  CaUistus,  and 
Melo,  for  which  we  must  read  Buctemon,  Callippne, 
and  Meton. 

As  to  Melon,  the  son  of  Pansaniaa,  and  {on 
either  siipposlticn)  the  follower  of  Phaeinus,  Suidas 
ciUs  him  AvKoi'Hid  (some  read  Aiunoi'ifii!).  Pto- 
lemy {de  Jlpparenl.)  says  he  observed  at  Athens, 
in  the  Cyclades,  in  Macedonia,  and  1n  Thrace ; 


indeed  h 
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'a  of  thes 


to  be  slated  of  Enl 
(preserved  by  Snidaa)  describes  him  as  Jrprfras 
i-ytia',  whence  his  skill  in  hydraulics  has  been  in- 
ferred. The  discovery  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  (CAi.tiPPus,  and  Did.  of  Antig.,  s.  w.  "  Ca- 
lendar, Greek")  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  { Far. 
Hist.  a.  7),  Censorinufl  (e.  18),  Diodoras  (xii. 
36),  Ptolemy  {^^a.  iiL  2),  all  of  whom  note 
or  refer  to  a  colrnnn  or  table  erected  by  Melon  at 
Athens,  setting  forth  this  cycle  and  the  observa- 
tions of  the  solstices  which  were  made  shortly 
befow  the  epoch  of  commencement  of  the  cycle. 
FiTOu  Ptolemy-swordsitnppparsthaltheilateof 
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tlicse  observatioija  of  the  Bolstices  made  by  Metun 
and  Euctemon  is  thus  to  be  deleiTnined  (Halma,  i. 
!63); — "It  is  said  thai  this  observation  was  made 
at  Athens  when  Apseudes  was  archon,  on  the  Slst 
of  tiie  month  Phamenotii,  in  the  morning.  Now, 
from  tliis  solstice  to  that  which  was  observed  by 
Aristarchus  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  first  period 
of  Calippus,  there  have  elapsed,  as  Hipparchus  says, 
1S3  years.  And  since  this  fiftieth  year,  which 
was  the  ftrty-fomlh  after  the  dealfi  of  Alexander, 
to  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-third,  which  is  that 
of  my  observation,  there  have  elapsed  419  jears-f 
Such  are  tho  data  from  which,  and  from  the  pre- 
sumed meaning  of  a  passage  in  Diodorua,  Melon's 
solstice,  the  acknowledged  epoch  of  commencement 
of  the  period,  has  been  placed  B.  c.  432.  But 
we  are  fet  from  seeing  how  it  has  been  made  ont 
Delambre  gives  no  opinion,  but  quotes  Cassinl's, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  on  any  point  in 
which  care  or  research  could  liave  given  hun  one  of 
his  own.  But  though  the  parlicuLir  dale  of  this 
epoch  is  not  fixed  to  a  year  or  two,  the  geneml 
era  of  Melon  is  well  fixed,  as  well  by  tho  data 
above  mentioned  as  by  Aelimi  {  Far.  Hist.  xiii.  1 2), 
who  stales  thai  he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sailing 
for  Sicily  in  Ihe  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is 
slated  to  have  had  an  evil  presentiment 

The  length  of  the  year,  according  to  Meton,  is 
slated  by  Ptolemy  as  365^  days  and  ,'3  of  a  dayl 
This  is  more  tiian  half  an  hour  loo  long.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered  that  tilis  length  of  the 
vear  is  that  deduced  from  aasnming  that  Meten 
held  his  own  period  to  be  exact.  Now  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  in  stating  the  cycle  he  meant  to 
assert  that  it  was  mathematically  Ime.  Whether 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  this  remarkable 
period,  or  whether  he  found  it  elsewhere,  cannot 
now  be  known. 

The  nnmber  of  different  persons  lo  whom  this 
astronomical  period  has  been  attributed  (Fabric. 
B&l.  Graee.  vol.  iii.  p.  9).  may  furnish  some  pre- 
sumption that  Meton  only  brought  forward  and 
made  popular  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  he  and 
others  had  derived  from  an  oriental  source :  a  thing 
by  no  means  unlikely  in  ilself. 

Of  Euctemon,  independently  of  his  astronomica] 
partnership  with  Meton,  nothing  is  known.  Ge- 
minus and  Ptolemy  both  frequentiy  refer  to  him  on 
the  rising  and  setting  of  stars,  on  which  is  to  bs 
inferred  he  had  left  some  worit.  (Ptolemy,  Ge- 
minus, Weidler,  HisL  Astraa.  i  Dehunbre,  Aatrou. 
Abi:.;  Petavius,  Uratmlog.  &c.)  [A.  De  M,] 

METCyPE  (Mm^).  I.  A  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  river-god  Ladon,  was  married  lo  Asopus, 
and  the  mother  of  Thebe.  (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  6  ; 
Find.  ffl.  vi.  U4,  witii  the  Schol.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Schol, 
ad  Pind.  Iil&m.  viii.  37.) 

3.  The  wife  of  the  riveivgod  Sangarins  and 
lother  of  Hecabe,  the  wife  of  Priam.  (Apollod, 
iL  13.  §  6.)  [L.  S.1 

METO'PUS  {MiT^ofj,  ft  Pythagorean, .  a 
adve  of  Metapontura,  A  &agmenl  of  a  work  of 
is  on  virtue  is  still  extant  (Stob.  Seni.  i.  p.  7  i 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gtate.  vol.  L  p.  862.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
METBCyBIUS  (M'p-piiSws).  1.  One  of  the 
imetous  Greek  writers  on  the  art  of  ccolcery, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  n^oKouvTonoiEKdi'  nvyyaaiina.  (Athen. 
xiT.  p.  643,  o.  E) 

2.  An  actor,  who  played  women's  parts  (Aiwifj- 
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IJt),  was  «.  grSat  fevouHte  of  the  dictalor  Sulla. 
(Plut  Soli.  -2,  36.) 

METROCLES  (Mj(Tpoic\Ss),  of  Maroneia, 
brother  of  Hipparohig,  was  at  first  a  disciple 
TheoplimsmB,  but  afterwards  hp  entered  thescho 
of  Grates,  and  became  a  cynic     He  aeema  te  hw 
tieen  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  liBTing  reacbed  i 
adraneed  age,  he  drowned  bimself.     He  wro 
Beveral  works,  all  of  which  he  !s  siud  to  have  bnmi  , 
on&of  them  bore  the  title  of  XpEJoi,  of  which  aline 
is  preserved  in  Diogepes  Laertias  (vi,  6  j  comp. 
vi.  33,  ii.  102  ;  Slob, 5^™. tit.  II 8.  48),      [L. S.] 

METRODOTtDS  (My/jcBuipot),  an  officer  of 
Philip  V,  of  Maoedon,  with  whom,  in  b.  c  20 
the  Tbtaiang  capitulated  on  condition  that  tht 
should  not  be  re([u!red  to  receive  a  garrison,  nor  i 
pay  tribute,  that  they  ahouW  have  no  soldiers  bi 
leted  on  them,  and  should  letiun  their  own  law 
Philip,  howeveri  broke  this  agrsement  and  reduced 
them  to  Blavery.  (Polyb.  iv,  24.)  We  !e— 
from  a  figment  of  Polybius  that  Melrodc 
groBlly  eieited  Philip's  diaplsaBiire,  bat  by  what 
vonduct,  or  oa  what  occasion,  does  not  appear. 
(Polyb,  Fra^in.  Oht.  iixii.  j  Smd.  s.  «.  'A-nri- 
jreii.)  I(  was  perhaps  the  some  Melrodonii  who 
is  mentioned  by  Polybiiu  as  ui  ambaBsador  from 
Perseus  to  the  Rhodians,  in  s.  c.  168.  (Polyb. 
Iiix  3.  5.)  [B.  E.J 

METRODO'RUS  (MjjT|iJSovei),  literary.  1. 
Of  Cos,  the  son  ot  Epicharmua,  and  Brandson  of 
ThyrsuB.  Like  several  of  that  &mily  he  addicted 
himself  partly  to  the  stu^j  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  partly  to  Che  science  of  reedlcune.  He 
wrote  a,  treatise  upon  the  works  of  Epichartnue,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Epicharmua  and  Pytha- 
goras himself  he  maintained  that  the  Doric  was 
the  proper  dialect  of  She  Orphic  hjidns.  Metro- 
dorus  flourished  about  B.<i.  460.  (lamblich.  Vil. 
Pj/ti.  0.  34.  p.  467,  ed.  Kiessling;  Fabric  BS>1. 
GrtKC  vol.  i.  p.  852  ;  Bode,  Geid.  der  Rdlea. 
Dtehikmat,  vol.  L  p.  190.) 

2.  Of  LAKPSACoa,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Anaiagoras.  He  wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading 
feature  of  his  system  of  interpretation  being  that 
the  deities  and  stories  in  Homer  were  to  be  under- 
stood as  allegorical  modes  of  representing  physio^ 
powers  and  phenomena.  He  died  s.  c  464.  (Plat. 
/<w,  0.  2.  p.  £30,  e  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  11  ;  Tatian. 
^Msr.  iDorat..no^r"BWwsJ,  ft  JED.  bj  Pfltwt, 
5.  felT  !  Vosii.  da  J/isi.  Groecu, 
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who  is  q^uoled  more  than  once  by  Pliny.  He  wai 
the  instrnctor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarehns. 
(Diog.  Laert  ii.  .58 ;  Suidaa,  a.  ve.  AiiidKiHTos, 
Tli^uv  i  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  vol.ii.p.  660  ;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Gnaois,  pp.  54,  470,  ed.  Weal.) 

4.  A  distiognished  Greek  philosopher,  a  native, 
according  lo  some  accoiints  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ; 
Cic  Tmo.  Ditp.  v.  37.  g  109),  of  Lampsacus ; 
according  to  others  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  22,  though  the 
test  in  that  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt),  of 
Athens.  This  is  lo  some  extent  confirmed  by  the 
^t  that  his  brother,  Tnuocratos,  was  an  Athenian 
citizen  of  Che  dome  Potamus,  in  the  tribe  Leontis 
fTiuocitAiBs]  ;  but  the  former  account  seems  to 
be  supported  by  the  best  authority.  Metrodonis 
was  the  mojt  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
curus, with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closrst 
friendship,  never  having  left  him  since  he  became 
acquiuntod  with  him,  eicept  for  sii  months  on  one 
occa«an,  when  be  psjd  a  visit  to  his  home.  He 
died  in  B.  c  277,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  seven 

Sears  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointod 
im  his  aneeoBBor  had  be  snrvlved  him.  Hh  left 
ihind  him  a  son  named  Epicnras,  and  a  daoghler. 


=,  in  his  > 


brought  up  under  the  joint  core  of  themselvos  and 
HerraaiJlus,  and  provided  for  out  of  the  property 
-hich  he  left  behind  him.  In  a  letter  also  which 
i  wrote  upon  his  death-bed,  Epicurus  commended 
the  children  to  the  care  of  Idomeneus,  who  had 
irried  Batis,  the  sister  of  Metrodorus.  The 
20th  of  each  month  was  kept  by  the  disciples  uf 
Epicurus  as  a  festive  day  in  honour  of  their  msster 
and  Metrodorua.  Leontium  is  spoken  of  as  the 
of  Metrodorus. 


p.  180,  ea.  Wsel.) 

a.  Of  Chios,  a  dinnple  of  Semoctitue,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  of  Neasus  of  Chios.  He 
flourished  about  a  o.  S30.  He  was  a  philosopher 
'of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bcenlica  in  their  fullest  sense.  Cicero 
XAead.  ii.  23.  g  73)  gives  us  a  tnlnslBtioit  of  the 
first  sentence  of  his  work  IJ^  ipiirtin:  "Ne|o 

'ipsqm  quidem  neacire  a4it  sdre  ;  uec  omnino  sitne 
aliquid,  an  nihil  sit."  The  commencement  of  the 
same  work  is  quoted  in  Euseblus  {Pmep.  Evang. 
siv.  p.765).  Athenaeus  (iv,  p.  184,  a)  quotes 
fnnn  a  work  by  Metrodoras,  entitled  TpMlii  A 
work,  Utpt  laropiai,  is  mted  by  the  scholiast  en 
ApoUoniui  (iv.  834)  as  the  production  of  a  man 
named  Metrodorus  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining which  of  the  name  is  referred  to.  M^ 
trodorus  did  not  confine  hhnself  to  philoBophy,  but 
studied,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  pracUse,  medicine, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  good  deal.     It  is  probably  he 


ipicurus.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  i,  40,  Tme.  Di^i, 
:  9,  de  Fin.  ii,  28.  g  92,  SO.  %  99,  31.  g  10!.) 
^erfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicoro^s  account, 
he  made  to  consist  in  having  a  well-constituted 
body,  and  knowing  that  it  would  always  remain 
so.  He  found  feult  with  his  brother  for  not  ad- 
"ng  that  the  belly  was  the  test  ojid  measure  of 
every  thing  that  perl^ned  to  a,  happy  life.  Of  the 
writings  of  Metrodorus  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
the  following:  1.  Ilfioj  td^j  larpoits,  in  three 
boots  J  2.11(^1  olffeiioMiiw^addreBBedtoTiinocTtites 
(Qc  ae  JVM  Dew.  l  ^oj ;  a.  ntpi  |i»]i[iMi«uxiai ; 
4.  TlEjiE  rns  'GiriKod|}Du  ippaatitu ;  5,  npn  toi); 
iiKAEKTutPtii ;  6.  iipAs  ToOs  a'B^!a~n»,  in  nine 
books ;  7.  IIspl  t^i  M  ireflav  iroptlo! ;  IJ.  n«|il 
T^s  jU*TflSoAflr  5  &.  Hep]  ^XtiAfou  j  1 0,  Jlpis 
A^futupiTiiii ;  11.  nifil  fiymt'iB!.  But  besides 
■  i,  Metrodorus  wrote:  12.  flffj  noiJi™i',  in 
h  he  a'ttacked  Homer.  (Plut  Moml.  p.  1087, 
94,  d.)  13.  Upis  Tiiiopxou  (Plat.  adv.  Colol. 
17,b)!  and  11.  n*pl  ovHiflsfai  (Athen.ix. 
Ii,89],d.)  Athenaeus  (liL  p.546,  f.)  also  men- 
his  letters,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  one 
ised  to  Timocrates.  These  letters  may  pos- 
sibly consist  of  or  include  some  of  the  treatises  above 
enumerated.  The  passage  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
is  similar  in  import  to  what  Cicero  refers  to  (de 
Nat.  Dear.  i.  40).  The  treatise  IlEpI  -laMira^ias, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {adn.  Colot.  eitr.),  ia 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  seventh  in  the  preceding 
list.  (Oieg.  Laert.  i.  22,  &c,  with  the  notes  of 
Mena^na  ;  Fabric  Bitl.  Graec.  vol  ili.  p.  600  ; 
Bode,  Geich.  der  ffetlea,  DkMbws^  yoi,  i.  p.  11.) 
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S.  Surnilraed  i  Sewpij^riitiSs,  a  disciple  first  of 
TheoplinietuB,  aFiel-wurds  of  S^Ipo.  is  mentioned 
only  by  Diogenes  I.acrtiua{iL  113). 

e.  Of  ScEPSiis,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  De- 
metiias  of  Scepsis,  (o  wliom  lie  was  indebted  for 
his  advancement,  when  he  abandoned  philosophy, 
and  bet«ik  himself  to  politics.  He  was  originally 
poor,  but  gaixxed  diatiiiction  by  his  writings,  the 
style  of  which  was  peculiar  and  new,  and  mairjed 
H  wealthy  Carthaginian  lady.  He  attached  himself 
to  Mithridates  Eupator,  accompanied  him  iato 
Pontna,  and  was  raised  ta  a  portion  of  great  in- 
fluence and  tniet,  being  appointed  snpreme  judge, 
without  i^peaJ  even  to  the  king.  Subse^nently, 
Itowever,  he  was  led  to  desert  hss  alleguinee,  when 
sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia^  Tigmnes  Bent  him  b^k  to 
Mitbridal«s,  but  he  died  on  the  road.  According 
tu  some  accounts  he  was  despatched  by  order  of  the 
king  ;  according  to  others  he  died  of  disease  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  60S,  e  1 0).  Methodoraa  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  powers  of  memory  (Cic  de 
OraL  a.  8S.  §  36U).  Tiiis  is  also  mentioned  b 
Pliny  (ff.  JV.  vii.  24).  In  consequence  of  his  bo^ 
tility  tu  the  Bamans  he  was  sumaroed  the  Romtm 
kUer  (Plin.  tf.A'.  xirii>-.  7  or  16).  He  was 
conlempoiary  of  L.  Ciassus,  the  orator,  who  heard 
him  when  in  Asia  (Cic  de  Otvl.  iiL  20.  §  75> 
Athenaeua  (sii.  p.  S53,  c.)  quotes  a  work  by  tliia 
Metrodorus,  ntpi  i\fntruiSi!.  We  also  find  men- 
tion of  a  Metrodorus  as  the  author  ofa  nepeiyims 
(Placidua  Lulatius  on  Statins,  iii.  476).  Notices 
which  might  very  well  have  been  derived  from  a 
work  of  that  kind,  are  given  by  Pliny  (H.  M  r. 
SI.  B.  38,  viii,  U),  on  the  antiiority  of  a  Metro- 
dorus ;  and  as  similar  notices  (H.  JV.  iiL  Ifi.  s.  30, 
xiviii.  7.  s.  23,  xiivii.  4.  s.  16)  are  taken  by  him 
from  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  the  latter  was  very 
probably  the  author  of  the  Tlepi4yv*J'^  in  question. 
Strabo  also  (xi.  p.  504)  quotes  from  Metrodorus 
of  Scepsis  a  geographical  notice  respecting  the 
Aniaiuns.  (Voss.  de  Hiat  Graeas,  n.  180,  ed. 
West.) 

7.  Of  Sthatonioe  in  Caria.  He  was  at  fital  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  but  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  Caineades.  Cicero  speaks  of 
hiin  ns  an  orator  of  great  fire  and  volubility  (de 
Orat.  i.  1 1,  g  45).  He  flourished  about  B.  a  110. 
(DIog.  LaerL  x.  8  ;  Cic.  Aoad.  ii.  6,  8  16,  24.  g 
78  ;  Fabric  ffiW.  Groec  vol  iiL  p.  607.) 

8.  A  distinguished  grammarian,  the  brother  of 
Antliemiui  of  Trailer  'Abthemius],  mentioned  by 
Agathias,  v.  6.     (Voss.  de  HisU  Oraeca,  p.  470.) 

9.  A  native  apparently  of  Aleiandria  or  Egypt, 
mentioned  by  Photius  (Cod.  1J6,  116)  as  the 
author  of  a  cycle  for  the  calculation  of  the  time 
of  Easter.  He  hved  after  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, but  nothing  moie  exact  is  known  respect- 
ing him.  (Fabric.  BM.  Graeo.  vcl.  i.  p.  713  ; 
Noris.  Disssji.  de  Cydo  FasiA.  Ravean.  c.  3,  p. 
183.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

METRODO'RUS  (MijTprfSopot),  the  author  of 
two  epigrams  in  the  teek  Antiiology.  |_Brunck, 
AfiaL  voL  ii.  p.  476  ;  Jacobs,  Anih,  Graea.  voL  lii. 
p.  180.)  His  age  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  both  the  epigrams  oi^ht  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  poet.  (Jacobs,  Anth.  Qra^. 
vol,  liii.  pp.  917,  918  ;  Fabric.  BSiL  .0,-aec.  voL 
iv.  p,  482.)  [P.  S,] 

METRODO'RUS,  of  Athens,  a  pwnter  ajid 
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philosopher,  of  such  distinction,  thnt  when  Aemi. 
lius  PhuHus,  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  (a.  c, 
168),  reqiiested  the  Athenians  to  send  him  their 
most  approved  philosopher,  to  educate  his  children, 
and  their  best  painter,  to  replesant  his  triumph, 
they  selected  Metrodorus  as  the  most  competent 
man  for  both  ofiices  ;  and  Paullus  concurred  in 
Ih^r  opinion.  (Plin.  H.  N,  ixiv.  W.  s.  40. 
%  30.)  [P.  S.] 

METRODO'RTJS  (MjirpiSwpBs),  the  name  of 
several  physicians. 

1.  A  pupil  of  Chrysippus  ofCnidoB,and  tutor 
to  EraEJstratus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  b.  c  He  was  the  third  husband  of 
Pythias,  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  by  whom  he 
had  a  eon  named  afrer  her  celebrated  fiither.  f  Sext. 
Empir.  CW.  MaHem.  i.  13,  p.  371.  ed.  Fabrn;.) 

2.  A  pupil  of  Sabinue,  in  the  SnX  and  second 
centuries  alter  Christ,  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  as 
one  of  those  who  had  commented  on  part  of  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  {CommeiiL  in  Hippoei: 
»  Epid.  III."  L  4,  "  Epid.  VI."  i.  29,  vol.  xvli. 
pt.  L  pp.  508,  877),  and  is  probably  the  phydcL™ 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades. 
(Galen,  De  SimpL  Medieam.  Temper,  at  FacuU, 
i.  29,  S5,  vol.  m.  pp.  432,  442.) 

3.  The  author  of  the  work  quoted  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  M.  81 ),  and  entitled  '^^ira^ii  -riv  'P.foj-o- 
fiaufiivvfiv,  appears  to  iiave  been  a  different  person 
(though  sometimes  leckoned  as  the  same),  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Ctatevas  in  the  first  century  B.C.     (PUn.  H.  N. 


B.C.  46. 

One  of  the  above  (perhaps  the  third)  is  quoted 
by  Marhodus  {De  Qemmti).,  and  called  by  him 
"  maximns  auctor."  (See  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  jiiii. 
p.  337,  ed.  vet.)  [W.A.G.] 

METRO'PHANES  (MTfrpofdms),  a  general  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  sent  hun  with  an  army 
into  Greece,  to  support  Archelauf,  B.C.  87.  He 
reduced  Euboea,  as  well  as  Demetriaa  and  Mj^jie- 
sia  in  Thcsaaly,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general  Btuttius  Sura,  (Appian,  MWie.  39.)  He 
is  Bgmn  mentioned  in  b.  c.  73,  as  commanding, 
together  with  the  Roman  exile  L.  Fannius,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  which  woa 
defeated  by  Mamercus  during  the  siege  of  CyKicus, 
(Ores.  vL  2  j  comp.  SalL  Hist.  hb.  iii.  p.  317,  ed. 
Geriach,  min.)  [E.H.a] 

METHO'PHANES  (MirrjwfdH,!),  the  name 
of  three  later  Greek  writers,  mentioned  by  Suidas 

1.  Of  Encarpia,  in  Phrygia  (comp.  Steph.  Bya. 
j.)i.Etf™fnriB},  wrote  a  work  on  Pbrygia,  and  also 
the  following  treatises  on  rhetoric: — nt^t&eSr 
Arfyou,  Utpi  irrilatar,  and  commentaries  on  Her- 
mi^enes  and  Aristides,  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  author  of  the  Scholia 
on  Aristides.  (Wostermann,  Gescli.  der  Griecli. 
Baredtsatnlait,  %  104,  n.  15.) 

2.  Of  Lebadffls,  in  Boeotia,  the  son  of  the  rhe- 
torician  Comelianus,  was  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works  r — Ilep!  Tar  x'^K^P""  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Nicostratus,and  Philostratns,  McA^tqi, 
and  ALytn  TovltyvpiKoL 

3.  A  descendant  oflhe  sophist  Lachare^agjunet 
whom  the  sophist  Supertanns  wrote  a  hook.  This 
Metrophanea  is  mentioned  by  Damaacius  ip  his 
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life  of  Isidorns    (ap.  Phot.  cod.  p.  343    a.  k  ed. 

Bekker), 

METBO'PHANES  (Mijt^o.^!),  biaiop  of 
Smyrna,  isienownsd  in  ecclesiiuticBl  liiatoi^  far  bis 
obatioftte  oppoudon  t»  the  femoua  patriacclL  Photius. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  woman  who  was  enveigled 
ta  entice  Methodius,  patriarch  of  Conatantinople, 
but  he  was  not  the  eon  of  Methodine.  The  patri- 
Rrch  Ignatius  having  been  deposed  by  the  emperor 
Micliael  III.,  in  858,  and  Photius  chosen  in  his 
stead,  Metrophanes,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  recognised  Photins,  although  lie  was  a 
friend  of  Ignatius.  But  he  soon  altered  his  opi- 
nion, declared  publicly  for  the  deposed  patriarch, 
and  so  violently  attacked  Photius,  that  he  was  de- 
prired  of  his  see  and  thrown  into  a  prison.  When 
Photius  was  deposed  in  his  turn,  and  Ignatius  re- 
established in  the  patrinrchale  by  the  emperor 
Basil  i,  Metrophanes  recovered  his  see  of  Smyrna, 
and,  in  the  counul  held  in  Constantinople  in  669, 
showed  himself  one  of  the  most  lealons  opponents 
of  Photins.  But  in  879  Photius  became  once  mote 
patriarch  on  ^e  death  of  Ignatius,  and  now  Me- 
trophanes was  again  deposed.  He  nevertheless 
continned  to  nyeSk  and  to  write  against  Photius, 
so  that  in  SSO  the  patriarch  and  the  emperar  con- 
trived his  eicommnnication.  Metivphanes  died  in 
an  obscure  retirement,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  He  wrote  besides  other  works : — 1. 
Epislola  odMasiKlemPairidwiideBdnisiii  Onaa 
Pholii  <A  oRDO  S6B  ad  870  i/eilis,  one  of  the  most 
valnablo  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  that 
turbulent  patriarch.  A  Latin  version  by  Melius, 
in  Baronius,  Antial.  ad  ann.  870,  Greek  ^id  LaMn, 
in  the  0th  voL  of  Labbe,  Oonialia,  and  in  Acta 
CmeiSi  CP.  guard,  by  M.  Baderus,  Ingolstadt. 
le04,  4to.  2.  't.niTTB\-fi  MilTpofi^ous  Miirpo- 
iroAlTau  Tpis  Morau^A  naTplKioi-  Hal  AryoSlrnf 
tdS  SpJ^u,  divided  into  four  parts,  a  very  remark- 
able and  important  docnment.  The  throe  first 
parts  treat  on  Manichseism,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
ilyslery  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  it  is  very  doubtful 
wiiether  Metrophanes  is  the  author  of  this  work, 
which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Photius.  3. 
Zte  Spirila  Sanebi,  of  whicii  a  fragment  is  eitanl 
in  a  Vienna  codex.  1.  Expoi^io  Fidei,  in  a  Parle 
codex.  S.  £)6ffr  CiHiOBKBl  TWodKorBiB,  in  a  Vene- 
tian codex,  according  to  Leo  Allatias.  (Fabric. 
B^.  Graea,  vol.  li.  p.  700  ;  Raronius,  Jnaal.  ad 
ann.  870.  Ac  ;  Haokius,  Scr^  Bstanl,  xviL 
Ac.,  sviiL  66.)  [W.P.] 

ME'TTIUS  or  METTIUS,  an  old  Italian  nan 
in  aee  both  among  the  Sabines  and  Latins.     It 
doubtful  whether  MeftiM  or  Sfaias  ie  the  better 
orthography,  as  we  sometimes  find  one  and 
times  the  other  in  the  best  MSS.     For  tlie  sake  of 
nniformity,  however,  we  have  adopted  the 
MelHia  in  all  the  fiillowing  names,  though  so 
them  occur  with  only  one  (. 

ME'TTIUS.     1.  P.  Mbttius,  a  partisan   of 
Satnminus  and  Glaucia  inB.c.  100,  assass! 
C.  MemmiiiE,  one  of  the  consular  candidates  ii 
year.  <Oros.  v.  17.) 

2.  M.  Mbttids,  was   sent  by   Caesar  at   the 
opening  of  the  Gallic  war,  in  e.  c  5B,  as  It 


MEZENTIUS. 


ME'TTIUS  CU'RTIUS.  ICurtiusMkttius, 
No.  1.] 

ME'TTIUS  CARUS.     [Cabdb.] 

ME'TTIUS  FUPFETIUS,  was  praetor  or 
ctator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of  Tidlus  HostiHus, 
third  king  of  Rome.  Aflu'  the  combat  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  determined  tho 
y  of  the  Romans,  Mettius  wns  suiii- 
moned  lo  aid  them  in  a  war  with  Fidenae  and  the 
Vetentines.  On  the  field  of  battle,  from  cowardice 
or  treachery,  Mettius  drew  off  his  Albans  to  the 
bills,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The 
Etruscans,  mistaking  his  tnovemenl  for  a  design 
upon  their  flaiik,  took  to  flight,  and  Metuiis  fell 
upon  them  in  their  disorder,  intending  probably  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  his  Romnn  allies.  But  on 
the  following  day  the  Albans  were  all  deprived  of 
their  arms,  and  Mettius  himself^  as  the  punishment 
of  his  treachery,  was  torn  asunder  by  chariots 
driven  in  opposite  directions.  (Dionys.  iii.  £,  7,  8, 
9, 10,  11, 12, 13,  U,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28.  29, 
30  J  Liv.  L  23,  26,  27,  28  ;  Van.  Fr.  p.  240,  Bip. 
ed.  J  Floe.  i.  3.  S  8  ;  Val.  Mai.  vi!.  4,  g  I  j  Frontin. 
Slna.ii.7.  gl ;  Polyaen.SfTntYiii.S.)      [W.B.D.] 

ME'TTIUS  GEMI'NIUS,  or  GEMINUS, 
was  commander  of  the  eavitliy  of  Tosculum  in  the 
last  war  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  league, 
B.C.  340.  He  challenged  T.  Manlins,  son  of  the 
consul  T.  Manlins  Toi'quatue,  and  was  shiin  by 
him  in  the  combat.  (Uv.  viii.  7  ;  Val.  Max.  ii, 
7.  %  6.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ME'TTIUS  POMPOSIA'NUS,  a  senator  in 
Vespasian^s  reign,  whom  the  emperor  raised  to  the 
consulate,  although  Mettius  was  reported  to  have  a 
royal  nativity.  Domitiaii  afterwards  banished  and 
put  him  to  death.  (Suet.  Vesp.  14.  Dom.  10,  20  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iivi!.  12 ;  Victor,  En.  9.)     [W.  B.  D.] 

MEZE-NTIUS  (M^ri^-ios),  a  mythical  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla, 
and  fiither  of  Lauaua.  When  he  was  expelled  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty  he  look 
'  ■  "  king  of  the  Rutulia 
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detained  prisoner  by  hjm,  but  subsequently  re! 
cued  by  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  O.  i,  47,  S3.)  Th 
annexed  coin,  which  bears  the  legend  M.  Mettiu! 
and  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  CaeBar,  pn 
bably  refers  to  this  Mettius.  [W.  B,  U.] 


Trojans.  Aeneas 
escaped  under  the  protection  of  his  son.  When, 
however,  Lausus  had  fallen,  Mezentius  returned  to 
the  battle  on  horseback,  and  was  slain  by  Aeneas 
(Virg.  Aea.  viiL  480,  &c.,  x.  689,  &c,  785,  800, 
&c).  The  story  about  the  alliance  between  Me- 
zentius  and  the  Rutulians  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  but  they  say  othmg  aV  out 
his  expulsion  from  Caere  or  Agylla  Accord  ng 
to  them  Aeneas  disappeared  dur  og  tl  e  battle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvinm 
and  Ascanius  was  besieged  by  Mezent  us  ai  d 
Lausus.  In  a  sally  at  night  t!  e  bes  eged  defeated 
I  the  enemy,  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
I  peace  with  Mesentius,  who  henceforth  remau  ed 
their  ally.  (Liv.  L  2,  3  ;  D  onjs.  64  &c  ) 
According  to  Servius  {ad  Am  G20  v  TO 
I  is,  745J  Meieritiuswasslainb    Ascan    s    D  r    c 


tti€  faege  of  Ascaoiua,  Me^iitius,  when  he  yi 
Rstted  to  conclude  a  peace,  demanded  among  otl 
things,  that  the  Latina  ahouM  give  up  lo  him  every 
year  the  whola  prodnca  of  their  viiitagu ;  and  ' 
commemoratiua  of  this,  it  woa  said,  the  Roma 
in  later  times  celehrated  the  festiv&t  of  the  Vitiai 
on  the  twentj-thicd  of  April,  when  the  new  wi 
was  laaled,  and  a  lihfitioci  made  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  VenuB,  and  a  sacniice  ofEered  to  Jupiter 
(Pint.  Quassl.  Soil..  45  ;  0«.  Fml.  iv.  881,  &«,] 
Macrob.   SaL   iit.  5  ;    comp.  Dicf.  of  AtU.  s.  v, 
Phi^a.)  [L.  S.] 

MEZETULUS,  a  Numidian,  who,  after  the 
death  of  OesaJceB,  king  of  the  Maasylians,  revolted 
against  Capusa,  the  eldeat  aonofthe  lata  king,  who 
had  ancceeded  hini  on  the  throne ;  and  defeated 
him  in  a  threat  hattie,  in  which  Capu&a  himself 
killed,  jlesetulns,  however,  did  not  assume 
sovereignty  himself,  but  placed  on  the  throne  La- 
cumsces,  the  youngeat  son  of  OesaluB,  a 
child,  in  whose  name  he  designed  to  goven 
kingdonl.  But  the  return  of  MaainiaBa  from  Spain 
disooHcsrted  his  plans;  he  quickly  nused  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  oppoaed  this  new  adversary  in 
the  field,  but  waa  defeated,  and  compelled  lo  seek 
reliige  in  the  dominions  of  Sypbax.     From  thence, 

residence  at  the  court  of  Masinissa,  from  whom  he 
laceived  a.  free  psidon  and  the  restitution  of  all  his 
property.  (Liv.  xiiit.  29,  30.)  It  ia  probably 
the  same  person  who  b  called  by  Appian  Maaotulua 
( MsmfruAo!),  and  is  mentioned  ss  joining  Han- 
nibal with  a  force  of  lOOO  horsemen  shortly  before 
ihebailleofZama.  (Appian,/*™.  S3.)    [B.H.RJ 

MI'CCIADES,  a  aculploi  of  Chioa,  was  the  son 
of  Matas,  the  father  of  Anthermus  (or  ArchennusX 
and  the  grandlather  of  Bupalus  and  Athenia.  He 
must  have  flourished  about  OL  42  or  46.  (PUn. 
H.  A'.  ™vi.  5.  s.  4.  §  3.)  tP.  S.J 

MrCCION(M"ticla,i.),  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Lucian  as  a  disciple  of  Zeuma.  (Lne.  Zenx.  J.  vol. 
i.  p.  845,  Wotst.)  [P.  S.] 

MICHAEL  I.  RHANGA'BB,  or  RHAGA'BE 
(Mixa^  6  'Fa^TiSii,  or  'Paya^-i),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople from  A.  u.  811  lo  813,  naa  the  son  of 
Theophylattus,  one  of  tlie  high  functionaries  who, 
together  with  Stauracina,  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Constantino  VL,  uid  the  grandson  of  one 
Khangabe,  firom  whom  he  derived  his  surname- 
Michael  was  at  once  honest,  hnndsome,  and  gifted 
with  many  lalenta,  but  he  was  of  a  weak  character, 
and  his  amiability  could  not  always  aflaca  the  un- 
&vourahle  impreasion  which  hia  want  of  energy 
made  upon  persons  of  stouter  hearts  than  his.  He 
stood  iu  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Nicaphorus 
I.  (8(12— 81 1),  who,  by  creating  him  master  of  the 
palace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  empire 
Ttfler  the  emperor  and  ^his  &miEy,  and  finally  gave 
him  his  daughter  Procopia  in  marriage.  Stsuracius, 
however,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nicephorus,  was 
far  from  sharing  the  sentimanta  of  his  &ther  towards 
the  master  of  the  palace,  and  feeling  himself  dying 
from  the  ellects  of  a  wound,  received  some  months 
previously  on  the  battle-field  where  his  iather  was 
slain  by  the  Bulgarians,  he  gave  orders  to  blind 
Michael,  in  order  chat  his  wife  Theophano,  to  whom 
he  mtended  to  bequeath  the  throne,  might  lind  no 
obstacles  at  her  Buccesaion.  One  Stephanns  was 
charged  with  OKecuting  ^e  emperor's  order.  He 
wisely  refrained  from  doing  so,  and  informed 
Michael  of  it    Tliej  immediately  assembled  the 
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chief  officers  of  the  state,  and  being  nil  willing  to 
support  Michael,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor 
while  Stauiacius  was  atill  alive  (Snd  of  Octohur, 
S 1 1 ).  The  dying  emperor  implored  and  obtained 
mercy  from  his  brothei^in-law,  and  went  to  expire 
in  a  convent.  The  accession  of  Michael  caused 
great  joy  among  the  people,  though  little  in  the 
army;  the  aoldiera,  however,  were  soon  satisfied  by 
the  liberal  use  which  the  new  empeivr  made  of  the 
rich  treasurea  hoarded  up  by  the  late  Nicephorus, 
Michael,  a  peocefid  man,  began  his  reign  by  re- 
storing peace  Co  tiie  dlstur(jed  church,  and  reckling 
from  exile  Leo  Armenus,  a  celebrated  general,  who 
now  enjoyed  the  emperor's  fiiil  coniidence,  for  which 
ha  afterwards  rewarded  him  by  hurling  his  bene- 
factor from  hia  throne.  In  the  spring  of  8I'2, 
Crum,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  again  invaded 
the  territoriea  of  the  empire.  Michael  set  out  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  meet  him,  but  committed 
the  imprudence  of  allowing  the  empress  Procopia 
to  accompany  him.  A  general  discontent  and 
symptoms  of  sedition  among  the  troops  were  the  con- 
sequences of  hia  thoi^htleasness  ;  a  woman  with 
mora  than  seeming  authority  in  the  camp  being 
then  an  unheard  of  thing.  Diatniating  the  annj, 
the  emperor  haatened  back  to  the  capital,  followed 
by  a  host  of  reckless  barbarians  who  laid  the 
country  waste  with  Sre  and  sword.  At  their  np- 
iroach,  multiiudea  of  people,  mostly  iconoclasts, 
led  before  them  ;  and  a  sedition  in  cohaequence 
iroke  out  among  the  numerous  iconoclasts  in  Con- 
iantinople,  which  was  quelled,  not  without  ditH- 
cnlty,  by  Leo  Armenns :  their  leader  Nicolous  was 
confined  in  a  convent  j  and  they  were  finally  all 
of  the  city  and  dispersed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, by  order  of  the  emperor.  About  tha  same 
time  great  numbers  of  Chns^ans  of  all  sects  took 
refuge  within  the  empire,  flying  from  the  dominions 
>f  the  khiUifs,  which  tvere  then  fiUed  with  com- 
notion  and  civil  wars.     Crum,  meanwhile,  pursued 

whereupon  he  made  ofiere  of  peaeo,  which,  on 
account  of  their  moderation,  the  emperor  was  in- 
clined to  accept,  but  his  couneillora  were  for  further 
^sislance.  Meaembria  was  now  token  by  assault, 
md  the  danger  from  the  Bnlgarians  grew  daily 
nora  alarming.     In  February  813,  Michael  once 

lis  wife  Procopia.  Her  presence  in  the  camp  had 
,he  same  consequences  ao  before.  Leo  Armenus 
secretly  fomented  the  discontent  of  the  troo^  and 
caiTied  on  those  intrigues  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  hattie  of  Adriuiople  (22d  of  June,  813),  the 
flight  of  Michael  to  Constantinople,  and  his  de- 
position by  the  successful  rebel,  as  is  rdated  in  the 
life  of  Leo  V.  The  deposed  Michael  reared  into 
convent,  where  he  led  an  obscure,  but  quiet  and 
happy  life,  daring  more  than  thirty  years.  Leo 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Cedcen.  p.  48,  &^  ; 
Zonae,  vol.  ii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  Const  Manasa.  a.  94  g 
Theoph.  Contin.  p.  8  ;  Author,  incert  post  Theoph, 
p.  428,  &c ;  Glycas,  p.  286  ;  Joel,  p.  178  ;  Qe- 
neaius,  p.  3,  &c  ;  Leo  Oram.  p.  445,  &s. ;  Symeon 
Metaphraates,  p.  403.)  [W.  P.] 

MrCHAELILBALBUSfMiKo^XdTpouAds), 
--■■--  "  STAMMsnER," emperor  <rf  Constantinople, 
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he  was  bom  at  Amorium,  and  spent  hisearUi    _ 
OS  H  groom,  in  different  stables  of  his  native  tov 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  although 
wos  ignorant  and  illiierate,  he  met  with  success 
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f  profession,  owing  to  hie  bold  character 


n  impudence.  One  of  his  ai 
esteemed  him  BO  muchth»t  he  gave  him  hisdnughter 
Thecls  in  marriage.  Hnving  made  the  acqii^ntance 
of  tha  celahrftted  Bardanes,  he  found  iiiuneroui 
portnjiEties  of  diatingnishiDg  hiiuBelf  under 
eyes  of  that  eminent  general,  who  accordingly  _ 
moted  huD,  and  in  spite  of  a  defect  of  his  speech, 
whence  his  mimanie  i  TpaaXSs,  he  hecame  conspi- 
cuous as  one  of  the  best  Greek  generals.  The  em- 
peror Leo  v.  owed  the  Ibrtuniile  issue  of  his  con- 
spiiac;  against  Michael  L  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  assistance  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  and  ao- 
coi-dinglf  raised  the  latter  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  empire.  But  Michael  wanted  prudence, 
and  having  often  severely  censnred  the  conduct  of 
Leo,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
order  to  get  rid  of  him.  Leo  sent  him 
dui  Orietitia,  but  soon  recalled  him  tor  (ear  he 
should  kindle  a  rebellion.  Nothing  the  maer  for 
BO  many  appiuwit  proofe  of  Leo's  displeasure, 
Michael  continued  to  abuae  both  the  emperor  and 
the  empress.  Vesed  at  being  perpetually  thwarted, 
censured,  and  libelled  by  tiiia  troubiesome  officer, 
Leo  once  more  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Asia  and 
inspect  the  troops.  This  ^me  Michael  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  openly  jomed  a  number 
of  diaaJlected  persons,  who  made  secret  preparations 
for  depriving  Leo  of  his  crown.  The  plot  was 
discovered  Uirough  the  aeahms  honesty  of  Heia- 
buluB,  and  Michael  was  amugned  of  high  IreasoiL 
Sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  furnace,  Michael 
escaped  death,  and  was  lajaed  to  the  throne  in  an 
almost  miraculous  way,  aa  is  related  in  the  life  of 
Lko  V.  (Christmas.  830J.  Immediately  after  the 
nasasaination  of  Leo,  Michael  was  released  from 
his  prison,  and  such  wee  the  haste  of  his  friends  to 
prodaim  him  emperor  and  show  him  to  the  public, 
that  they  did  not  even  wiut  until  hia  fetters  were 
taken  oa,  bat  hurried  him,  loaded  with  irons,  lo  the 
hippodrome,  where  a  trembling  crowd  saluted  liim 
with  shouts  of  eatislaction. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  castrate 
the  four  sons  of  Leo,  but  no  sooner  was  this  i 
femous  crime  committed ,  than  the  perpetrator  h 
to  defend  himself  against  a  formidable  avenger 
th     dea  h  of  Leo  and  the  disgi'ace  of  his  aoi 
Th     Has  Thomas,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
\  la.  whoao  revolt  was  one  of  the  most  dan- 
g  ro       h     ever  threatened  the  rulers  of  Cons 
t  n  pi        A  few  months  after  raaing  the  standard 

f  b  Ih  n,  Thomas  was  master  at  the  whole 
of  th    Byzantine  possessions  in  Asia.      He  con- 

lud  d  ai  alliancB  with  the  Arabs,  and  was  then 
p  laira  d  emperor  at  Antioch  (8S1).  He  pre- 
ded  to  be  the  emperor  Constantine  VI.,  who 
WIS  sa  d  to  have  survived  bis  eicaecation,  and 
h  yl  d  hiraseit  so,  though  he  waa  not  blind ; 
b  h  was  originally  a  Tun-away  slave  who 
fad     oon  to  eminence  in  the  army.     Having  no 

h  !d         he  adopted  an  unknown  youth,  who  was 

ealed  A  i(ustuB,  and  then  marched  at  the  head  of 

am        f  80,000  men,  against  Constantinople. 

H      ad  pt  d  eon  was  slain  in  the  neighbonrhood 

f  h  H  llespont,  and  Thomas  adopted  another,  a 
f  rm  m  k,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Anaa- 
ta  Upon  this  Thomas  crossed  the  Helleapont, 

and  lad      ge  lo  Constantinople.    Michael  awaited 

h  dang  with  undaunted  courage.  Unable  to 
lake  the  field  f^nst  superior  forces,  he  adopted 
measures  to  render  the  capital  impregnable,  and  a 
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bloody  defeat,  which  Thomas  suflered  in  823  while 
leading  hia  men  to  a  general  assault,  proved  that 
Michael  had  not  loat  all  chances  of  success.  Thomas 
retired  into  Thrace,  but  renewed  the  siege  in  823. 
by  sea  and  land.  Hia  fleet  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  imperial  nayy.  Grsgoriua  Pteroles,  an 
old  friend  of  Leo  V.,  and  a  general  of  great  ex- 
perience and  inflnence,  whom  Micliael  had  banished 
lo  Samoa,  now  left  hia  eiile,  and  joined  the  rebel ; 
fcut  the  emperor  havii^  meanwhile  obtained  several 
advantages,  and  the  motley  army  of  Thomas,  which 
was  composed  of  specimens  of  all  the  diiFerent 
nations  of  Hither  Asia,  betraying  symptoms  of  dis- 

Afraid  lo  appear  there  alone,  he  seduced  many  of 
the  rebels  to  join  him,  and  with  them  secretly  left 
the  camp  of  Thomas.  But  Thomaa  had  watched 
him,  and  the  two-fold  traitor  waa  atopped  on  his 
flight,  defeated,  and  put  to  death.  Proud  of  hia 
auocesB,  Thomas  endeavoured  to  force  the  Golden 
Horn  with  a  fleet  of  3S0  vessels,  but  Michael  fell 
upon  him  with  such  vigour  as  not  only  lo  repel 
him,  but  lo  destroy  the  greater  portion  of  hia  fleet. 
Thomas  was  no  more  auccessful  in  his  assaults  by 
land,  the  capital  being  gallantly  defended  by 
Michael,  his  son  Theophilua,  Olbienne,  Catacylus, 
and  other  generals  of  renown  ;  yet  in  spite  of  their 
valour,  they  could  not  dislodge  Thomas  from  his 
linea  around  Conslanl  nop  e  and  there  waa  just 
fear  leat  hu  gee  si  ould  ach  eve  what  the  sword 
was  unable  to  accomphsb  In  ih  s  e^trem  ty 
Michael  reco  ved  an  ofler  fiom  Mortigon  k  g  f 
the  Bu%ana  s  to  jo  n  h  m  agans  the  rebel 
Michael  decl  ed  the  propos  t  on  and  th  s  act 
shows  that  he  was  no  ordnacy  aai  he  would 
rather  stand  h  s  own  chance  than  make  'om  non 
cause  tv  th  aa  a  y  who  would  have  turned  aga  nsl 
him  In  case  of  defeat,  and  asked  for  an  exorbitant 
reward  in  case  of  success.  Mortagon,  however, 
came  on  his  own  account,  and  fell  npoii  the  bosicgmg 
army,  .not  so  much  because  he  wanted  to  help 
Micluiel  aa  because  he  waa  desirous  of  plundering 
some  one.  Being  defeated  by  the  Bulgirians, 
Thomas  raised  tiie  siege  and  retreated  mto  Thrace 
Michael  now  sallied  forth,  fbllowed  his  enemy 
closely,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  a  stand.  Thomna 
was  entirely  defeated  ;  one-half  of  the  army  wei.t 
over  lo  the  vicior's  side  ;  and  he  shut  himself  up 
in  Adrianople.  Michael  soon  followed  him  thither, 
and  mode  preparations  tor  forcing  the  city  lo  bui> 
render  through  famine,  which  so  frightened  the  in- 
'mbilanU  thiit  they  seized  the  rebel  and  dragged 
lim  to  the  emperor.     Thomaa  had  his  hands  and 

md  pai^aded  through  the  streets.     Michael  jouied 

he  procession,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  nf 

he  time.      "  If  you  are  really  emperor,"  cried  the 

ainting  man,  "  have  mercy  on  «  wretch,  and  take 

my  life  at  once  P'     Michael  urged  him  to  confess 

bother  he  had  any  accompUcos  at  the  court,  and 

name  them.     Had  Thomas  done  so,  many  an 

nocent  man  might  have  suffered  death  together 

[th  as  many  guilty,  but  John  Hexabulus,  whose 

name  waa  always  praminent  among  the  slr^ght. 

'irward   and  the   honest,    stopped   the   emperor. 


rying  o 


"  Will  J. 


friends?"  Michael  felt  the 
reproach,  and  desisted  from  further  iniuiriea  of 
Thomas,  who  waa  aubsequently  thcown  on  a  dung- 
■here  heeipicsd  several  days  after  (October, 
833>     The  chief  pnrtizans  of  Tlioinas  met  with 


Thus 


ndedn 


wluch  Mfchasl  pro'  

In  S24  MiphasI  renewed  tfae.frteu 
which  had  Hibeisted  belneen  his  pi 
the  WsBtem  or  Fraiikish  emperors : 
bossy  to  Louis  the  Pions,  qnd  nil 
hira,  which  his  ambassador*  presi 
Eouen.     Itiakao 


.ted  U 


would  never  recognise  the  imperiaJ  title  of  the 
Frankiah  kinga,  and  afterwards  those  of  Oermany. 
Iji  the  ahove-mentioned  letter  Miehael  consequently 
called.  Louis  only  "  Ludosicus  qui  Tooatn 
FraEcornm  et  Longohardoram  Imperator," 
this  the  Byzantiue  hisloriana  conaider  as  a  great 
eoudeacension.  The  lettta  is  contained  in  Thegan'a 
Vis  de  liOuis  te  DfLoimoire^  and  in  the  works  of 
other  hisloriana.  In  tJie  same  year,  824,  a  hand  of 
Spaniah  Araba,  commanded  by  one  AbuhaBa,  made 
adescentaponCieteand  conq^ueted  the  island,  which 
waa  hencrforth  called  Candia,   from  Candait,  Jlt 


»  capital,  which  was  founded  by  the 
'     '       ;  nnahle   to   diBlodge   tbem, 
island  was  lost  for  ever.     A  colony  of  Arabs;  the 
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ieacendanls  of  the  followers  of  Abnhafiz,  still  in- 
habile  a  poFtian  of  Candia.  Michael  lose  likewise 
the  province  of  Dalma^a,  which  was  taken  trovn 
him  by  Che  Servians,  but  the  greatest  lose  he  hod 
to  suffer  waa  tliaC  of  Sicily.  Buphemius  governed 
the  island  Ibr  the  emperor,  and  having  met  with 
some  diaappointment  at  the  court,  invited  Ziadet- 
Allah,  the  third  khalif  of  the  Aglabites  in  Africa, 
to  iuke  posaeesion  of  the  country.  Ziadet-AILih 
accordingly  went  to  Sicily  in  827,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  the  island  soon  became  a  prey  to  the 
Araba,  and  remained  in  their  pussession  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years.  Michael  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  first  of  October,  929,  and  was  smi- 
ceeded  by  his  son  TheoplLJlus.  (Cedren.  p.  *9!, 
&c  ;  Leo  Gram.  p.  447,  &!- ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S2, 
&c. ;  Genes,  p-  IB,  he  ;  Theophan.  Contin.  p.  214, 
&e.  i  Symeon  Metaphiasles,  p.  405,  fa. ;  Olyc.  p. 
287.  &c. ;  Const.  Porphyr.  De  Admn.  Imp.  c  22  ; 
Const.  MajiasB.  p.  95  ■,  Joel,  p.  178.)  [W.  P.] 
MICHAEL  III.  (yiixa'^X),  emperor  of  Con- 
BdiDtinople  from  A.  D.  842  to  867,  wae  the  aon  and 
succesaorofthe  empecoi  Theophilus,  and  the  grandson 
of  Michael  IL  the  Stammerer.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  three,  and  reigned  under  the 
gusJ'dianahip  of  his  talented  mother  Theodora. 
This  active  princess  began  by  re-estaUishiog  the 
worship  of  images,  an  undertaking  in  which  she 
had  to  encounter  intrigues  of  a  most  dangerous 
nature  [pHOTius].  Her  armies  were  less  BMCceaa- 
ful ;  they  were  beaten  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Aaa 
Minor,  and  an  expedi^on  fitted  out  for  the  recovery 
of  Crela  from  the  Araba  ves  totally  diacomiited. 
She  despatched  a  fleet  of  300  ships  with  a  view  of 
conquering  Egypt,  but  the  capture  and  tempoRu'y 
poaseseion  of  Damietta  was  the  only  residt  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  continued  to  be  fortunate 
in  her  eseitiona  for  the  orthodox  church  and  the 
Christian  religion  in  general :  the  Kbazars  were 
coHTerled  in  847,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the 
Bulgarians,  those  hereditary  enemies  of  Bjxnntium, 
adopted  likewise  the  religion  of  Clirist  [Metro- 
THiNKs].  Bat  her  leal  for  images  caused  a 
most  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Paulidans  (848), 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  irith  the  Arabs,  and 
baffled  the  eiforls  ot  the  imperial  armies  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.  Meanwhile,  Michael 
grew  up  and  gave  proof  of  his  ivicked  propensities. 
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At  the  boyish-age  of  fifteen  he  already  led  an  im? 
moral  life  wilh  Eudojia,  »  noble  young  lady,  the 
danghter  of  one  Ingeriua,  who  belonged  to  the 
great  fiunilj  of  the  Martinadi ;  and  his  mother 
prefecriug  under  these  urcumslancea  lo  give  bun  a 
lawful  wife,  he  accepted  with  the  greatcat  in- 
diifcrence  Kudoiia,  the  daughter  ot  Decapolila, 
continuing  all  the  while  his  licentious  inlercourae 
with  the  other  Pudoiia,  hia  mistress.  The  piin- 
ci^  person  at  the  court  was  Theootistua,  a  cele- 
brated, though  not  always  ancceesful  general,  wiio 
incurred  the  jealousy  of  Bardas,  the  brother  of  the 
empress,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  young  emperor, 
Michael  and  Bardas  consequently  formed  a  plot  to 
make  away  with  Theootistus,  and  carried  their  de- 
sign into  effect,  Michael  being  the  first  t^t  raise  bis 
hand  against  his  unfortunate  minislec.  Bardas  was 
appointed  Magnus  Logotheta  in  bis  stead,  and  he 
soon  seized  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  pnblio 
a^ra.  The  murder  of  Theootistus  so  afflicted 
Theodora  thai  she  lajddown  her  functions  as  regent 
and  retired  into  private  Ufe  (854).  Michael  now 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  almost  unparallehid 
profligacy,  for  a  descripy«n  of  which  we  muat  refer 
to  the  graphic  pen  of  Oihboa  (vol.  iz.  p.  45,  &c. 
ed.  1815). 

" " "  Bardas  was  made  Caeaar ;  and  his  power 
unlimited,  he  caused  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, with  her  daugiiler,  to  be  confined  in  a  con- 
In  the  whole,  however,   Bardaa  waa  no 
despicable  man,  though  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less.    Full  of  talents,  learning,  and  an  enthuei- 
love  of  the  line  arts,  he  was  sealous  in  pro- 
ig  the  arts,  science  and  literature,  which  had 
greatly  neglected   during  the  reign  of  the 
-idgrandfatherofMlchael.   The fJiilosopher 
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idable  objects.     Owing  to   the  irreslstifle   in- 
ence  of  Bardas,  the  patriarch  Ignatius  waa  de- 
posed in  857,  and  the  ^mous  Photius  succeeded 
*n  85B  the  empire  was  involved  in  a  great 
h   the   Ar  bs      Lpo  commanded  aga  nst 
id  ob  lined  a  u  e  g  o  y  than  he  unn  orthy 
deaer  od       He   def  ited   the   Arabs     n 
p  iched   b.  ttles    d  ove  Ihem  be  ond  the 
Euphrates,  crossed  that  r  ver    and  made  eeveml 

Tigris,  pe  etrat  ng  lo  the  ne  ghhourl  ood  of  Bagh 
dad.  D  n  g  Ih  s  t  me  however  tite  Arab  gener^ 
'Omar  la  d  Fo  tus  vasie  Th  nk  ng  success  on 
the  battle-field  an  easy  things  Miobael  resolved  tn 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched 
st  'Omsi ;  but  the  Arabs  had  been  reinforced 
strong  body  of  incensed  Pauliciaiis,  and  under 

1  for  his   folly.     Upwards  of  6000  Greek* 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  gallant 

its  of  the  brilliant  ransom  offered  them.  In 
860  Michael  paid  aa  dearly  for  a  aecoud  lesson  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  'Omar  now  ciu'ried  destruction 
over  Cappadooa,  Pontua,  and  Ciliiia,  whence  he  car- 
'   ■  70,000  prisoners  into  perpetual  captivity,  (862.) 

:1s  in  the  capital,  or  the  advice  of  Bardaa,  in- 
id  Michael  lo  put  his  younger  brotlier,PBtronns, 
1  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  at  the  head  of 

ar,  governor  of  Galatia,  whose  maiim  was,  that 
nail,  but  good  army,  was  bettor  than  a  large, 
bad  one.     Near  Amasia  they  fell  in  wilh  Uie 
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mnn  array  of  the  Arabs,  coramiiildcd  b;  'Omar. 
The  Greeks  obtained  a  splendid  Tictoiy ;  'Omar 
was  slain  ,-  and  bis  head  »ns  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople by  Petroiias,  tfl  whom  his  brother  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  triumpha}  entrance.  In  order  to 
commemomte  the  glory  of  his  armies,  and  with  a 
view  of  handing  his  name  down  to  poaterit)', 
Michael  ordered  a  hippodrome  to  be  built,  which 
surpassed  everylhing  of  the  Itind  in  magni  licence. 
Jealous  oC  Pettonas,  the  eraperor  set  out  in  864  for 
the  purpose  of  Caking  the  comniuid.  He  had 
Ksrcely  Eirrived  in  Asia  when  he  was  recalled, 
because  a  Kussian  fleet  of  200  large  barges  had 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  BosporuB,  and 
was  attacking  the  Golden  Horn.  Michael  hardly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner  whilst  crosHng  the 
Hellespont,  but  he  was  soon  released  trom  his  fear, 
in  consequence  of  the  Rusuon  fleet  beir^  destroyed 
by  storm  This  was  the  first  blockade  of  Constan- 
t  opie  hT  the  Russians,  or,  more  c<irrectly  speak- 
g  by  the  Norman  noble^  who  had  just  made 
thems^ves  masters  of  Western  Russia.  By  this 
t  me  M  chael  had  grown  tired  of  the  ascendancy 
of  B  rdas,  and  felt  deeply  oifended  at  being  ex- 
horted by  him  to  lead  a  bettwlife.  Whether 
Bardas  meant  this  in  reality  or  not  is  n  matter  of 
doubt,  (or  hs  certainly  wished  to  establish  his  own 
elevat  on  on  the  ruin  of  MichaeL  Bardas  was  thus 
gradual!  superseded  in  the  ^vour  of  his  master 
by  Bas  1  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperor,  who 
tnamed  M  chael's  mistress,  Eudojcia,  in  exchange 
tur  1  om  he  surrendered  his  sister,  Thecla,  who 
became  the  emperor's  mistress.  Michael  foi'med  a 
plot  with  Basil  to  assassinate  Bardas ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Caesar  was  treacherously  killed  by 
M  chael,  Basil,  and  a  hand  of  assaauns  hired  for 
the  purpose  (8fi6).  Thereupon  Basil  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  was  proclEumcd  Caesar.  In  the  same 
yea/  (866)  the  patriarch  Photius  pmclaimed  the 
defoHtion  of  pope  Nicholas  I.  The  conduct  of 
Michael  continued  to  be  so  disgusting,  tha)  Basil, 
in  his  turn,  remonetcated  with  him,  and  soon  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  his  master,  who  began  lo  look 
out  for  some  daiong  men  who  would  help  him  in 
despatching  the  Macedonian.  Of  this  Basil  became 
informed,  and  rery  naturally  resolved  to  anticipate 
ihs  emperor's  designs.  He  persuaded  him  to  accept 
a  supper  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  Theodora, 
who,  atie^y  jtnocquainted  with  the  intention  of 
Baul,  had  consented  to  invite  her  son,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  a  good  understanding  hetween  the 
rulers  As  the  supper  degenerated  into  an  orgy, 
Theodora  and  her  daoghter  retired,  leaving  her 
son  alone  with  Ba»l  aad  a  few  more  gneste,  who 

obliged  to  lie  down  on  a  bed.  In  this  helpless 
state  he  was  murdered  by  a  hand  of  assassins  who 
had  bsen  secretly  introduced  into  Theodor.i's 
dwelling.  (34lli  of  September,  867.)  Basil  fol- 
lowed htm  on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Michael 
III,,  howeier  disgusting  the  part  wmcb  h«  played, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  m  Byumtine  history : 
it  is  rich  in  erenta  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
scboW,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  soldier, 
and  the  divine ;  and  whoever  tselt  more  than 
superficial  sympathy  foe  the  bte  of  the  later  Greeks 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  turning  from  this  ka- 
perfei^  sketch  ia  the  sources  from  which  it  is  Utkea, 
fCedren.  p.  633,  ^c.  j  Zonar,  vol,  ii,  p.  153,  &c  ; 
Leo  Oram.,  p,  457,  Sic.;  Symeon  Metnphrast, 
p.428,  &c. ; .  Theoplian.Contiii.  p.  93,  &c, ;  Genes. 
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MICHAEL  IV.  PA'PHLAGO  {M.xa*A  » 
UojiAcETUi'),  emperor  of  Conslau^nople  from  A.  !>. 
1031  to  1041,  was  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of 
John  the  Eunuch,  first  minister  under  Romanns 
III.  and  his  predecessor,  Constantino  IX.  Among 
the  {bur  broUiera  SI  John,  who  had  once  been  a 
monk,  Michael  and  Nicetas  were  originally  raoney- 
chaxgers,  Constaiitine  and  George  eunuchs  and 
mountebanks  by  profession ;  Stephanus,  their 
brother-in-law,  whose  name  will  appear  hereafter, 
was  a  ship's  calker.  When  John  rose  to  eminence 
he  promoted  Michael  to  the  othce  of  ehambertain 
to  Romanus  IIL,  a  post  for  which  he  was  well  lit, 
for  he  was  stupid  and  handsome.  Having  further 
the  advantage  of  being  young,  be  pleased  the  em- 

nis  Zoe  so  much,  that  she  admitted  bun  to  her 
.  The  ^t  was  reported  to  Komanus,  who 
would  not  believe  it,  because  he  knew  that  Michael 
was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ;  but  Zoe  and  her  lover 
were  afraid  that  he  would  believe  it  one  day  or 
other,  and  consequently  contrived  the  assussuiation 
of  Romanus.  The  day  after  his  murder  Zue  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  that  she  had  chosen  Michael 
for  her  husband,  and  wished  hun  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor.  John  the  Eunuch  being  the 
secret  promoter  of  these  transactions,  the  wishes 
of  the  empress  were  complied  with,  and  Michael 
and  Zoe  wore  proclaimed  on  the  11th  of  April, 
10-^4.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  John  re- 
moved Zoe  finm  the  administra^on  of  (he  stale,  by 
keeping  hera  prisoner  in  her  palace;  and  as  Michael 
was  unlit  to  reign,  he  seiz^  the  supreme  power 
without  aspiring  to  the  name.  The  bsginning  of 
Michael's  reign  was  signalised  by  a  general  femine 
and  a  terrible  earthquake  at  Jerusalem,  which 
lasted  forty  days  with  scarcely  any  interruption. 
Upon  this  the  barbarians  invaded  th«  territory  of 
the  empire  on  all  sides,  while  the  fleets  of  the 
Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Africa  covered  the  Archipelago, 
and  plundered  the  islands.  John,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  peace  with  them  on  tolerable 
condiljons.  He  also  brought  the  Servians  to  sub- 
mission, made  peace  with  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and 
had  the  satiBfaction  of  seeing  the  Arahs  of  Baghdad 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  which  they 
hud  invested  in  1037.  About  this  time  a.  civil 
war  among  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  of  bringing  bock  that  island  to  the  im- 
perial sway  ;  and  Leon  Opus,  the  governor  of  the 
Greek  dominions  in  Souihem  Italy,  was  conse- 
quently sent  over  into  Sicily.  He  defeated  the 
Arabs  several  times,  and  returned  with  many 
captives,  besides  1 5,000  Christian  prisoners  of  war, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Mohammedans.     In 

1039  John  equipped  a  powerful  fleet  and  an  appro- 
priate army,  the  fleet  being  commanded  by  Ste- 
phanas, the  brother-in-law  of  John  and  the  em- 
peror %  and  the  whole  expedition  by  Maniaces, 
who  was  the  best  general  in  tho  Greek  army.  The 
Greeks  were  joined  by  a  small,  but  gallant  body  oE 
Norman  auiiliories,  commanded  by  three  sons  of 
the  chivalrous  Tancred.  Messina  and  Syracuse 
yiere  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arabs  sustained 
sin^  losses  that  their  brethren  in  Africa  were  iu 
great  alarm.  They  consequently  came  to  their  re- 
lief with  50,000  men  ;  but  few  of  these  ever  re- 
lumed to  ^eir  native  country,  and  thirteen  towns 
and  cities  surrendered  lo  the  Victorious  Greeks.    In 

1040  a  fresh  army  arrived  from  Africa,  which  was 
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Blil]  more  numerous  than  the  preceding  ;  but 
pitched  battle  with  the  Creeks  and  Normans,  t 
were  utterly  defeated,  laaving  50,000  either  dead 
on  the  field,  or  prtsoneis  in  the  hands  of  the  vicUir. 
Sicily  once  more  obeyed  the  Greek  sceptre,  when  a 
base  intri^e  caused  the  loss  of  what  had  been  so 
fhirly  wnn.     Owing  to  the  negl^nce  of  Slephanus, 
the    Arab    tDmnmnder-in-thief   fonnd    means    lo 
escape,  with  a  few  followers,  to  Atiica  ;  and  Ma- 
niacee  was  so  vexed  nt  his  Right,  that  in  repronch- 
ing  Steplianua  for  it,  he  probably  forgot  liie  degree 
of  deference  which  ha  owed  to  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  pDweifuI  eunuch.     In  order  to  aienga  him- 
self (or  the  insult,  Stephanus  calumniated  his  chiel 

Sicily  for  hie  arrest.  Aflci'  Maniaces  had  left  tha 
island,  the  negligence  of  his  succesBopa  in  the  com- 
mand, Stephanns,  Doceanns,  and  Basilius  Pedia- 
tites, caused  one  loss  after  Another;  and  in  dividing 
the  booty  of  their  former  victories  with  tha  No> 
mans,  they  behaved  so  nn&irly,  tbat  their  gidlant 
alliee  not  only  withdrew,, but  attacked  the  Greek 
dominions  on  the  continent  of  lUdy.  The  Arabs 
EuSered  one  moi'e  defeat  at  Messina ;  but  after 
that  met  with  continmil  success,  ^d  bi^ore  the 
end  of  1040  Sicily  had  again  ceased  lo  be  a  Byian- 
tino  province,  and  in  Italy  the  Greek  power  was 
expiring  under  the  sword  of  the  Nomnans.  About 
t|^e  fittme  time  the  Bulgarians  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  Qreak  yoke,  and  overran  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. Michasl,  Ibrced  to  fly  suddenly  from  Thes- 
saloniea,  where  he  then  held  his  court,  left  his 
treasury  imder  the  care  of  one  Ibazas,  a  Bulgarian 
in  the  Greek  service,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  with  hia  trust  joined  hia  country- 

Conslantinoplo  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  when, 
to  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  whole  empire, 
the  apathetic  emperor,  who  was  besides  enifering 
frnm  an  incurable  dropsy,  declared  his  intention  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  In  vain 
his  friends  and  the  empress  endeaTOUced  to  per- 
suade him  to  abandon  bis  purpose :  "  If  I  have 
made  no  conq^uests,"  s^  he,  "  1  will  at  least  do 
my  utmost  to  prevent  losses."  He  was  BO  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  raised  on  his  horse,  and 
every  morning  the  treopa  expected  that  he  would 
not  see  the  evening ;  hut  he  held  bravely  out,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  his  appearance  upon  his  eoldiere 
as  well  as  his  ene  mas  was  so  treat  that  the  former 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  while  the  Bul- 
garians were  confounded  before  they  hid  been 
defeated.  After  dnving  0  it  the  btrbar  ans  from 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Michael  penetrated  into 
Bulgaria ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  campiugn 
brought  back  that  eitena  va  countiy  to  its  allegi- 
ance lo  the  Greek  emperors.  The  wir  being  thus 
finished  with  glory,  Michael  celebrated  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Constantinople,  and  soon  afterwards 
died,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1041.  This  enler- 
prisa  does  great  credit  to  Michael,  whose  conduct 
gives  proof  of  a  great  moral  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man  so  bad  but  there  is  still  something  good  left  in 
hiro,  which,  nnder  proper  cireumstaneea,  will  shine 

though  they  cannot  obliterate  his  former  conduct, 
will  yet  entitle  him  to  our  forbearance  and  compas- 
sion. Shortly  before  his  end  Michael  chose  his 
nephew,  Michael,  his  fiiinre  successor,  who  con- 
sequently succeeded  him  on  the  threne.    (Cedren. 
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p.  734,  &«. ;  Zonar.  vol,  ii.  p.  335,  &c. ;  Manass. 
p.  124;  Joel,  p.  1B3;  Glyc.  p.SH,  &c.)   [W.P.I 

MICHAEL  V.  CALAPHATES  (K,x<^^\  6 
KaKmpdni!),  or  the  "CiLKHH,"  emperor  of  Con- 
Btaniinople  from  December,  A.  D.  1041,  to  April, 
1042,  was  the  son  of  Stephanns,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Michael  IV.,  who  had  once  Ibllowed  the 
trade  of  a  ship's  calker,  whence  the  surname  of  his 
son.  He  was  adopted  by  Michael  IV.  and  the 
empress  Zoe  i  but  as  he  was  a  profligate  fellow,  the 
emperor  would  snon  have  excluded  hnn  from  the 
tlirone  had  death  left  him  time.  The  people  de- 
tested Michael  v.,  and  pereuaded  Zoe  to  reign  in 
his  stead  ;  but  a  few  days  were  suiGcient  to  make 
Zoo  rapent  her  ambition,  and  she  quietly  resigned 
in  favour  of  her  adopted  son.  Michael  began  by 
banishing  Zoe  and  the  eunnch  John,  his  uncle,  and 
committed  several  other  imprudent  acts,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  people  of  Constan- 
tinople rose  in  rebellion.  A  fierce  battle  wtie  fought 
between  them  and  the  adherents  of  Michael,  which 
ended  in  the  storm  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  in 
the  fl^ht  of  the  young  emperor  and  hia  brother 
Constantine  (o  the  convent  of  Studa,  where  they 
both  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  continued  to  live 
many  years  in  a  quiet  obscurity.  Zoe  and  her 
sister  Theodora  were  proclaimed  co-empresses  by 
the  people,  21st  of  April,  1042.  (Cedren.  p.  749  j 
Zonar.  vol  IL  p.  343;  Manass.  p.  125;  Olyc.  p. 
316;  Joel,  p.  183.)  [W.7.] 

MICHAEL  VI.  STRATJCTICUS  (M-xi^A 
i  2rpaTi(0T£if(i!),  emperor  of  Constantinople  from 
A.  D.  1066  to  1057,  was  chosen  by  the  empress 
Theodora  for  her  successor  shortly  before  she  died  j 
and  he  succeeded  accordingly  on  the  2ad  of  August, 
1 05(i.  His  surname,  "  the  warrior,"  indicates  his 
military  merits ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  elevation 
he  was  broken  down  by  age,  and  his  chaiacter  had 
lost  aO  its  former  energy.  Theodora,  a  woman, 
had  a  manly  spirit,  bnt  MichEiel  the  warlike  had 
the  spirit  of  a  woman.  Michael  was  scarcely  seated 
on  the  throne  when  Theodosius,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  emperor  Constantino  X.  Monomachus,  rose  in 
revolt ;  but  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  filled  the 
streets  of  Conetantinople  with  blood,  the  rebel  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  was  fortunate 
to  escape  with  mere  banishment.  The  femoug 
general,  Cataadon,  was  recalled  from  his  post  as 
governor  of  Antioch,  and  Michael,  a  cousin  of  the 
emperor,  was  placed  in  his  stoad.  Catacalon  re- 
turned to  the  capital  with  disaflection  in  h  s  hoa  t 
and  there  met  a  great  number  of  his  CO  leagues, 
whom  the  emperor  had  rewarded  with  tane  speeches 
instead  of  giving  more  sulid  proofs  of  h  s  grat  ude 
for  their  former  achievements,  and  all  of  whom 
shared  the  disalTectiou  of  Catacalon.  A  mil  lary 
conspiracy  was  the  consequence,  and  a  deput,  on 
was  sent  by  the  malcontenU  to  Isaac  Con  e  us 
who  resided  at  Caatamone,  in  Asia  Minor,  request- 
ing him  to  accept  the  crown,  which  he  did,  after 
some  hesitation.  Michael  tried  to  cheek  the  pro- 
gress of  his  rival  at  once  by  intrigues  and  weapons, 
but  his  duplicity  availed  bim  nothing,  and  his  arms 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Hades  by  Isaac  and 
Catacalon,  whereupon  he  resigned  (31st  of  August), 
and  retired  into  a  convent.  (Cedren.  p.  793,  &c  ; 
Zonar.  vol  ii.  p,  362,  &o.  j  Manass.  p.  138,  139  ; 
Glyc.  p.132.)  [W.P.] 

MICHAEL  VII.  DUCA8  PARAPINA'CES 
(M^x^^^  ^  AolT^aF,  d  napairiirciitTj$\  emperor  of 
Constantinople  frnm  a.  d.  1071  to  1078,  waa  tha 
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Bon  of  ths  emperor  Conatantine  XI,,  DucM,  wlii 
diad'in  1059,  shortly  arter  appointing  hia  threi 
sons,  Michael,  AndroDJcus,  aiid  Constantino,  U 
succeed  him  in  joint  poasession  of  the  crown.  Or 
Recount  of  their  tender  see,  their  mother,  Eadoxk, 
reigned  for  ^era ;  and  having  married  RamanuB 
Diogenes,  this  distinguished  general  enjoyed  the  im- 
perial title  and  power  till  he  was  made  a  prisonei  by 
Alp  Arslan,  the  snltan  of  the  Seljiiks,  in  August, 
1071.  When  hiscaptivityhccoma  known  at  Constan- 
tinople, Joannes  Caesat  caused  his  nephew,  Michael, 
to  be  prodiulned  emporor,  with  a  vievf  of  reigning 
under  his  name.  Soon  sftHWarda  Romanua  re- 
turned from  his  cnptiii^,  btit  ha  came  too  lata  to 
retrieve  his  &te :  be  was  seiied  and  Wipded,  and 
diedfrom  theoperationinOctober,ia71.  Eudoxia 
was  confined  in  a  prison. ;  and  iheae  atroqties  were 
committed  without  Michael  taking  the  lesst  step 
ia  prevent  them. 

John,  archbishop  of  Sido,  in  Pomphyliii,  John 
the  Caeaar,  Nic«phoiizus,  and  other  ministers,  now 
governed  the  empire  for  Michael,  Enl^d  that 
the  lanaom  for  which  he  hod  restored  the  late 
Rflmanns  to  liberty  was  not  p^d  by  Michael, 
iiitaa  Alp  Anion  invaded  the  empire  in  1 07^. 
Isaac  and  Alexia  Comnenus  commaJided  the  Greek 
army  ag^st  him.  0  wing  to  the  wont  of  discipline 
Of  hia  troops,  laaac  loat  a  battle  and  hia  liberty, 
but  was  soon  ransomed  by  Alexis,  The  two  bro- 
iheraoremxA  he  btJciaf  asreniip,  nifti  flffiit'*  w- 
cal-ed  a  dilferenl  hint,  iTironRli  Rie  dat'iM  MBWBtm 
of  one  Urael,  a  kinsman  of  the  hlngn  of  Scotlnnil, 
and  the  comaranaer  of  a  body  of  European  auiili- 
arias  in  the  Greek  eervic^.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  most  of  the  sUnngholds  and  monnlmn 
jHsses  in  the  onti-Tanrua  and  pDrtions  Of  Armenia 
and  Laaico,  he  ceased  at  once  to  light  against  (he 
I'lirka  and  to  help  the  Greeks,  intending  to  make 
himself  independent  in  those  parts.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  intrigued  with  John  ths  Caesar,  who 
joined  him,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Prankish  auxiliaries.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  looked  at  theee  proceedings 
with  wonder,  when  the  latter,  impatient  la  come  to 
blows,  fell  upon  John  and  Ursel,  defeated  them, 
and  made  them  both  prisoners.  UtscI  aoon  re- 
deemed himself,  and  retired  Into  Poiitus,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Nicephoms  Palaeologua,  who 
gained  a  decisive  kittle  over  him.  On  his  flight, 
Ursel  was  again  taken  by  the  Turks.  Alexis 
Comnenus,  wishing  to  obljun  possession  of  this 
dangerous  adventurer,  offijred  a  large  bribe  to  the 
Turks  fbi  his  person ;  and  having  alliuned  his 
ends,  sent  hita  to  Constantinople  (1073),  where 

In  1071  the  Bulgarians,  exasperated  by  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  minister  Nicephorizus, 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  BodinuB,  the  grandson  of  Michael, 
king  of  Servia,  who  accepted  it,  and  came  to  their 
asustance  with  a  body  of  hia  countrymen.  But- 
gocia  was  then  governed  by  Nicophorus  Carentenus, 
a  very  competent  man,  who  had  taken  proper 
measures  for  quelling  the  revolt,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  out  by  the  arrival  of 
Damianus  Dakisaenus,  who  was  sent  to  supersede 
him  as  governor.  Dalassenua  owed  his  promotion 
to  some  court  intrigue,  and  six  weeks  aRer  his 
appointment  had  the  «ntis&ction  of  seeing  himself 
a  prisoner  of  the  Biilgariana,  and  his  army  flying 
thraugh  the  country.      Bryonniua,  who  had  been 
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created  Caeaar  after  the  captivity  of  John,  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  Greeks.     Bodinus  loat  several 
battles,  and  fell  into  iha  hands  of  Bryennlus,  who, 
on  the  order  of  Michael,  sent  him  as  a  state  prisoner 
to  some  fortress  in  Syria,  vVhence,  however,  Che 
yflung  prince  escaped  and  rotlirned  to  Servia,  over 
which  he  became  king  after  the  deatli  of  his  &ther. 
Bryennlus  likewise  compelled  the  Servians  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  purged  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian 
sea  of  the  Norman  pirates  ;  and  quelled  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  some  of  hia  baibariiin  auxiliaries,  who 
were  headed  by  Nestor,  Ibe  commander-in-chief  of 
the  aimy  of  observation   on  the   Danube.      His 
success  deserved  reward,  but  earning  disgrace  In- 
stead, he  listened  to  the  persuasive  wi  h       f  h 
numerous  iriends,  raised  the  standard    f     b   I 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  under  th    wall      f 
Adrianople.     He  despatched  bis  broth      J  h 
lay  siege  to  Conatantioople,  while  he  c  d 

lidate  his  authority  in  Thrace  and  Maced 

apital  was  g^lantly  defended  by  C  tan 
Ducas,  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  Ursel,  wh  w  i« 
itored  to  liberty  on  condition  of  empl  yi  g  h 
great  military  talents  for  the  defence  of  the  emperor. 
Meanwhile,  another  rebelhon  broke  out  in  the  East 
Only  ten  days  after  Bryennius  had  asaunied  the 
unperial  title  his  example  was  fbllovred  by  Ni- 
ctyhoruB  Botaniates  in  Asia  Minor,  who  advanced 
with  an  army  mostly  composed  of  Turks,  and  sooi) 
penelmted  as  far  as  Nieaea:     At  that  time  Con- 

KtHutiniijiiB  MQ  wmm  m  m  meiini  Dy  juua 

long  against  well-diBtiplined  troopt,  comnuuiiled 
by  the  best  generals  of  Greece,  and  he  consequently 
withdrew  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  brother.  The 
induct  of  the  eoiperuF  during  this  crisis  was  so 
intemptlble  that  the  approach  of  Botaniates  created 
.  y  among  the  people,  and  caused  great  aati^^faction 
to  a  crowd  of  disofiecled  generals  and  ambitious 
priests :  they  sent  a  deputatiom  to  him,  mviting 
'  im  formolly  to  occupy  the  imperial  throne  ;  and 
i  of  course  complied  with  their  wishss.    Michael, 
forsaken  by  all  his  adherents  except  Alexis  and 
saac  Comnenus,  who  stood  with  him  to  the  last 
loment,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  resisting  so  ibr- 
lidable  an  enemy,  and  without  regret  resigned  the 
T)wn  to  Botaniates,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1078. 
he  ensuing   struggle    between    Botaniates  and 
Bryennius   belongs  to  the  history  of  the  former, 
Michael  was  allowed  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and 
Botaniates  had  so  Uttle  fear  of  his  harmless  charac- 
at  he  made  him  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  a 
post  for  which  the  ex-emperor  was  decidedly  more 
■  Ml   for  the   throne  of  Constantinople.     As 
minded  as  his  father,  Michael  had  the  mis- 
e  to  be  put  under  the  tutorship  of  the  well- 
1  Michael  Fsellus,  a  learned  pedant,  who,  in- 
stead of  making  the  young  prince  fit  to  rule  over 
I,  by  teaching  him  law  and  history,  and  en- 
larpngbisiiiind,  which  was  already  niln-ow enough, 
:ucled  him  chiefly  in  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
creating  in  the  young  man  an  artificial  taste 
for  such  studies,  which  never  left  him  in  after  life, 
lade  his  mind   quite  unfit  for  the   severe 
ss  of  government  and  legislation.      While 
Michael  was  a  boy  Fsellus  was  proud  of  hiui,  be- 
bis  pupil  was  more  learned  than  other  boys 
of  his  age,  but  when  he  became  a  man  and  a  kuig, 
lus  felt  ashamed   of  him  and  himself,  and  to 

he  did  not  extend  his  "  history"  to  the  reigf' 
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of  Michael,  but  left  off  with  hU  secession  (Zonar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  386,  &c.  ;  Bryea.  lib.  iL  iii.  &a. ;  Scyliti. 
p.  850,  See.;  Glycv  p.  33S,  &c.  ;  Manasa.  p.  134, 
135  i  Joel.  p.  186.)  [W.  P.] 

MICHAEL  Vin.  PALAEO'LOGUS  {Mix^A 
6  na\aio\Ayos)^  ompeior  4>f  Nicoeo,  and  a^rwarda 
of  Constantinople,  from  A.  D.  1360  lo  1382,  ihe 
leslorer  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  the  eon  of  An- 
dronicuB  Palaflologaa  and  Itene  Angela,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  emperor  Alexis  Angelus.  Ha  wae 
bominl234.  Alanearlyaga  he  rose  to  eminence, 
which  he  owed  to  hia  uncommon  taients  aa  much 
aa  to  hie  JllustrlDns  birth,  and  to  the  game  causes  he 

Hi  indebted  for  many  a  dangeroi 
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enemy  tbllowed  him  thither,  and  he  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Nicaea.  He  justified  himself,  however, 
and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  Laacaiis  held  him  in 
higher  est«em  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  This 
emperor  died  in  August  1259,  leaving  a  son,  John 
HI.,  who  was  only  nine  years  o!d,  and  over  whom 
he  had  placed  the  patriarch  Araeniaa  and  the  magnus 
dotnestieus  Musalon,  aa  guardians.  Neither  of 
them  enjoyed  popularity,  being  both  known  for 
their  friendship  for  the  Latins.  Nine  daya  after 
th^  death  of  Theodore,  while  his  obsequies  were 
solemnising  in  the  cathedrd  of  M^nesia,  the  im- 
perial guard  suddenly  broite  into  the  chureh,  and 
MuKaton,  his  brothers,  and  many  of  his  principal 
adherents  fell  victims  to  the  milil^y  wratli.  Mi- 
chael PalaeologDB,  whom  Theodore  had  lately  ap- 

El^ad  of  Muzalon,  and  soon  afterwards  he  received 
or  gave  himself  the  title  and  poiver  of  despot; 
Thence  there  waa  only  a  step  to  the  throne,  which 
Michael  also  took.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  bribed  of  gained  the  Vaian- 
gian  guard  end  the  clergy,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Magnesia.  Michael .  and  the  boy  John 
were  crowned  together  at  Nieoea,  on  the  1  st  of 
January,  1360.  His  sueceasion  filled  the  Nicaean 
empire  with  joy  and  eattetactian.  It  was  not  so  in 
Constantinople.     Althongh  Baldwin  11.  enjoyed 

shadow  of  an  empire,  the  substance  whereof  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  Nicaea,  Epeirus, 
and  Achaia,  he  assumed  a  haughty  lone  towards 
Michael,  and  demanded  the  cession  of  those  parts 
of  Thiace  and  Macedom'a  which  belonged  to  Nicaea, 
as  a  condition  of  aclcnowledging  him  as  emperor. 
At  first  Michael  treated  tha  Latin  ambassadors 
with  ridicule,  til!  they  declared  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  Thessalonica  or  even  Seres.  "  Not 
a  village!''  replied  Michael  sternly,  dismissing  them 
with  contempt ;  and  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  for 
he  liad  already  taken  proper  measures  for  driving 
the  Latiijs  out  of  Constantinople.  The  ambition 
of  Michael,  the  despot  of  Epejms,  checked  hua  for 
a  while  in  his  lofty  career.  Seeing  a  child  on  the 
throne  of  Nicaea,and  a  lofty  but  forsaken  foreigner, 
destitute  of  power,  on  that  of  Constantinople, 
Michael  of  Epeirus  conceived  the  same  plan  as 
Michael  Palaeologns,  aiid  the  success  of  the  latter 
at  first  did  not  at  all  disccaiage  him.  Things 
growing  serious,  the  new  emperor  of  Nieaea  made 
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upon  hia  alliance  with  Manfred,  the  Norman  king 
of  SicUy,  and  William  de  Villehardoain,  the  FreucU 
prince  of  Ach^aand  the  Uorea,  and  rushed  boldly 
into  the  field.  At  Achrida  be  sulTered  a  severe  de- 
feat ;  Villehardouin  waa  taken  prisoner  and  brought 
to  Conatantinopie.  The  Greeks  in  their  turn  were 
totally  beaten  at  Tricorypha.  Little  moved  by  the 
disadvantageous  tum  of  his  a^irs  in  the  West, 
Michael  Palaeologus  hastened  his  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  and  before  tha  end  of  the  year  1260 
Baldwin  II.  waa  shat  up  within  hia  capital. 
Michael,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  reduce 
the  dty,  and  returned  to  Nicaea.  Upon  this  he 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Genoese,  and  in  1261 
sent  a  new  army  beyond  the  Bosporus,  the  progress 
of  which  he  n-atched  from  hia  lavourite  residence 
of  Nymphaeum  near  Smyrna.  Strategopulus  Caesar 
commanded  the  Greek  army  round  Constanliiiuple, 
the  natural  strength  of  which  o^red  again  such 
obstacles  to  the  feeeiegera,  that  the  Caesar  converted 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  informing  the  emperor  of 
the  bad  chances  he  had  of  epeedy  su«:esa.  While 
matters  stood  thus,  one  Cutrisacus,  the  commandei 
of  a  body  of  to' 
the  existence  < 
ft 
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thin  them,  and  which  se 
only  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  Cutrizacaa  im- 
mediately formed  a  plan  for  surprising  the  garrison 
by  means  of  the  passage,  and  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  commander-in-chiei;  ventured 
with  50  nien  through  the  passage  into  the  city. 
His  plan  sacceeded  completely.  No  sooner  was  he 
within  than  he  took  possession  of  the  nearest  gate, 
disaimed  the  post,  opened  it,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Greeks  rushed  in.  The.stiat^em  was  executed 
in  the  dtad  of  night.  The  Inhabitants,  roased 
(nm  their  slumber,  soon  learned  the  cause  of  the 
noise,  and  kept  quiet  within  their  houses,  or  joined 
their  daring  coimtrymen.  The  Latins  dispersed  in 
various  quarters  were  seiied  with  a  panic,  and  Hed 
in  all  directions,  while  the  empemr  Baldwin  had 
scarcely  time  to  leave  his  palace  and  escape  on  bntisd 
of  a  Venetian  galley,  which  carried  him  imme- 
diately to  Italy.  On  the  morning  of  the  3Sth  of 
July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks,   after  it  had  borne  the 

foke  of  the  Latina  during  57  years  3  months  and 
3  days. 

A  private  messenger  brought  the  news  of  this 
strange  revolution  to  Nymphaenm,  and  Michael  at 
first  refused  to  believe  it  till  the  arrival  of  some 
officeiB  of  the  Caesar  dispersed  all  doubt :  as  a 
fuKher  tolton  of  the  veracity  of  then:  account,  they 
produced  the  sword,  the  sceptre,  the  red  bonnet, 
'  other  attidoa  belonging  to  Baldwin,  who  had 
found  time  to  carry  them  with  him.    Michael 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople,  and  on 
the  I4th  of  Aagust  hdd  his  triumphal  entrance, 
Lted  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  the 
sincerest  ]oy.     Constantinople,  however,   was  no 
more  what  it  had  been.     During  the  reign  of  the 
I^tina  plunder,  rapine,  and  devastation  had  spoiled 
it  of  its  ibrmer  splendour  ;  trade  had  deserted  its 
harbour ;  and  thousands  of  opulent  fiunilies  had 
abandoned  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, in  order  fo  avoid  contact  with  the  hated 
'  Tiers.    To  restore,  re-people,  and  re-adom  Con- 
inople  was  now  ^e  principal  task  of  Michael  ( 


betwe 


■Gckoncd 
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implish  hia  purpose  the  better, 
itensive  pnvileges  wWch  tha 
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Venetian,  the  GanoeBe,  and  the  Pitaii  merchants 
had  receiied  from  the  Latin  empemrt.  Althoi 
the  Nicaean  emperoTB  considered  theraselvea 
legitimate  aucceBaora  of  Cnnstantine  the  Oi'eat,  the 
paiteBsianofConstantinDple  was  an  e lent  of  snci 
magniCnde  aa  to  niggeat  to  Micliael  the  iden  of  i 
new  coronation,  wtuckwas  accordingl;  solemnizei 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.     But  Michael  wa 

friends  of  the  young  emperor,  whose  fean  were 
hnt  too  BDon  realised,  far  on  Christmas  day  of  the 
eamB  year  1261,  Michael  ordered  his  colleague  I 
be  blinded,  whereupon  he  was  sent  into  exile  to 
distant  fortress.  This  hateful  crime  caused 
gEineiu]  indignation  among  the  people,  and  migl 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  Michael  had  he  been 
■  "  mind.    The  paliiarcb 


lai-dian  to  Job 


imperial  criminal  ;  and  yenrs  of  trouble  an< 
motion  elapsed  before  Michael  was  re-admitted 
into  the  communion  of  the  bithfnl,  b;  the  second 
aucccesor  of  Arsenius,  the  pntrioicb  Joseph. 

But  to  return  to  the  war  with  the  drapot  of 
Bjieirus.  A  short  lime  after  the  conquest  of 
Ponstantmopie  the  despot  Michael  defeated  btrate- 
nputaa,  and  made  him  a  pnsoner      The  Greeks 


against  the 


This  V 


iedfroi 


0  hod 
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Butthe  loss  of  Constantinople 
was  such  a  blight  to  the  hopes  of  pope  Urban  IV. 
o!  e^cting  a  complete  union  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches,  that  he  urged  the  European 
princes  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the  Greek 
schismatics,  and  commanded  Villehardouin  to  com- 
mence hostilities  Ibrthwith,  relieving  him  from  the 
wth  he  had  sw<sn,  to  keep  peace  with  Michael. 
Villehardouin  was  successful  hy  sea  and  land,  but 
Michael  avoided  further  danger  by  promising  the 
pope  to  do  bis  ptmoet  in  order  to  effect  the  intended 
union.  Urban  was  now  the  first  to  oSer  himself  as 
mediator  between  the  belligerents,  and  as  both  the 
parlies  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace  was  soon  re. 
stored  (1263),.  In  the  following  yemi  the  war  be- 
Iween  the  emperor  and  Michael  of  Epeima  was 
iikevfise  brought  to  an  end  byanbononnible  peace, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  despot  died.  To  Ni- 
cephorns,  the  eldest  of  his  legi^mato  sons,  who  had 
just  raanHed  Eulogia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  ho 
left  Epeime  ;  but  the  better  and  laiger  half  of  his 
kingdom,  Tiz.  Thessaly,  became  the  share  ef  his 
favourite  natural  son  John,  a  warlike  man,  who  was 
.well  fit  to  defend  bis  inheritance.  In  1265  Ai- 
genius  was  deposed  because  he  would  not  revoke 
the  excpmniunicotionot  the  emperor:  his  adherents, 
the  Aisenites,  caused  a  schism  which  lasted  till 
1312.     [Absbnius.] 

In  1269  Michael  was  involved  m  a  dangemus 
mar.  yfitii  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  who  look  up 
arpia  on  pretence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin 
to  the  throne,  and  who  was  joined  by  John  of 
.Thessaly,  the  above-nientioned  son  of  the  despot 
JUichael  of  Epeirns.  The  despot  John,  the  em- 
peror^s  brother,  took  the  field  against  his  name- 
sake, but,  owing  to  ciicumstances  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  remnve,  that  gallant  commander  of  I 
the  Greeks  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  (1271),  and 
Hie  prince  of  Thessaly,  forthwith  marciiing  upon 
Constantinople,    placed    the   capital   in  jecpaidy.  I 
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But  the  loss  of  Negropont  and  tlie  destruction  of 
his  fleet  by  the  Greeks  compelled  him  to  fall  baok. 
Justly  afraid  that  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Sicily  and  the  despot  of  Thessaly  were  only  the 
foreranners  of  a  general  crusade  ol  all  the  Latin 
princea  ag^net  him,  Michael  tried  to  avoid  the 
storm  by  at  last  making  earnest  proposala  towarda 
effecting  the  union  of  the  G.'eek  church  with  that 
of  Rome.  To  that  eSectthe  learned  Veccue,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  Greek  clergy,  was  sent  to  the  council  assembled 
at  Lyon  in  1274,  and  there  the  union  was  e^cted 
by  the  Greeks  giving  way  in  the  mucb-diapuled 
doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
submitting  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
union,  however,  was  deared  only  by  n  minority  of 
the  Chueka,  and  the  orthodoi  majority  accordingly 
did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  measure  from  being 
carried  out.  Michael  in  bis  turn  supported  his 
policy  with  force.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  de- 
posed, and  Veccus  appointed  in  his  stead  ;  cruel 
punishment  was  inflicled  upon  all  those  who 
opposed  the  union  ;  and  Greece  was  shaken  by  a 
religioua   commotion   which    forma   a  remarkable 


t  in  the  ( 
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taut  transactions,  we  can  only  remark  that  tlie 

on  was  never  eift«lually  carried  out,  and  fell 

irely  to  the  ground  upon  the  death  of  MichaeL 

i  manifest  duplicity  and  the  cruelty  with  which 

emperor  behaved  in  this  aflmr  made  him  odious 

his  own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  his  new 

Latin  friends,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 

an  uninterrapled  series  of  domestic  troubles  and 

foreign  ware.     His  dearly-bought  friendship  with 

the  Latin,  and  especially  the  ItaUan  powers,  was 

brought  to  a  very  speedy  end. 

"'  e  emperor  Rtldwin  having  died,  his  son 
I  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  succeeded  in 
ig  an  alliance  between  pope  Martin  IV^ 
Charies  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,and  the  Venetians, 
a  view  of  reconquering  Constantinople  and 
ng  the  Greek  empire.  Seliman  Roau,  a 
French  knight,  commanded  the  allied  lorces,  and, 
invading  the  empire  from  the  north,  met  at  Bel- 
grade the  Greek  forces  commanded  by  the  niagnus 
'  isticui  Tarcaniotea.  Apitched  battle  ensued, 
bich  the  invaders  were  totally  rented :  the 
^  ins  domesticus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Constantinople,  and  all  danger  of  a  second  invasion 
as  removed.  Not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  iiis 
luis  and  the  material  benefit  ho  derived  from  his 
ictory,  Michael  resolved  to  take  terrible  revenge : 
e  paid  20,000  ounces  of  gold  towards  equipping  a 
Caialan  fleet  with  which  king  Peter  irf  Arragon 
raa  to  attack  Sicily,  and  tlie  "  Sicilian  Vespers," 
1  which  8,000  Frenchmen  were  massacred,  and 
1  eouBequence  of  which  Sicily  was  wrested  from 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  united  with  Arragon,  were  in 
-me  degree  the  worit  of  Michael's  fury. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1282)  Michael 
marched  against  John,  the  unruly  prince  of 
Thessaly,  but,  before  any  thing  serious  had  been 
done,  he  fell  iU,  and  died  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
'282,  at  the  age  of  58,  leaving  the  renown  of  a 
nccBBsfuI  but  treacherous  tyrant.  His  son  An- 
dronicas  II.  succeeded  him.  (Pachymer.lib.i. — vi.j 
Niceph.  Orsaor.  lib.  iv. — v.  j  AcropoL  c.  76,  &;. ; 
Phranz.  lib.  i.)  [W.  P.] 

MICHAEL  IX,  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the  son 
of  Andronicus  II.,  was  associ^ed  with  Lis  father 
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in  the  thTone  of  Constantinople,  but  died  in  the 

lifetime  of  liis  lather.    An  accouiil  of  him  ie  given 

undec  Abdronicub  II.  [W.  P.] 

MICHAEL  (MixtniA),  Bjianiine  writers. 

1.  Albxandbinus,  patriarch  of  AleKandiia  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  in  A.  D. 
869  or  870  De  Unitate  Ecdesiae,a  letter  ftddresged 
to  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  printed  Graece  et  latine 
in  the  8th  vol.  of  Labbe's  Oondt.  and  in  the  6th 
vol.  of  H^ouin's  Concil.  (Cave,  HisS.  Z^it.  ad  an. 
869;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  li,  p.  IBS.) 

2.  ANOHiALtia.     [Anchialus.] 

3.  Afostolius,  was  one  of  those  Greeks  who 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in   Italy, 


settled  a 
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mate  friend  of  Gei 
of  the  Platonic  pbiloBoph;,  two  rarcumBlunces 
which,  together  with  his  own  merits,  ciinsed  him 
to  be  well  received  hj  Cardinal  Beasarion  in  Ita^;. 
The  friendship,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and 
poor  Michael  retired  to  Candia,  where  ha  got  a 
livelihood  by  teaching  children  and  copying  MS3. 
There  he  died,  some  time  afiet  1457,  foe  in  that 
yeat  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Frederic 
HI.  His  principEd  works  are:  1.  A  defence  of 
Plalo  against  Theodore  Gasa,  eilaiit  in  MS.  in 
the  Vienna  library.  3.  Menexenas,  a  dialogne  on 
the  Holy  Trinity,  investigating-  whether  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Jews  are  right,  in  believing  a 
Mojio-Dene ;  or  the  Christians,  in  believing  a  Deue 
Trin-unus:  eitant  in  MS.,  ibid.  3.  Oralio  co«- 
Bidtoria  ad  Socemm  aibi  irascendum  cam  ad  ae- 
aaida)  iraiaeret'  nupHns,  extant  in  the  Bodleinn. 
4.  AppeUatio  ad  COnjianliJatJH  Patt/eoioffUttt  tdli- 
mum  linperaiorem.  5.  Orafio  od  Immttein  Ai-gy- 
mpulmii.  6.  Epiitolae  XLV.i  these  letters  are 
eitremely  important  for  the  history  of  the  writer's 
time,  lU  Lambccius  asserts,  who  perased  all  or 
most  of  (hem,  and  it  is  to  be  regretled  that  none 
of  them  are  printed.  The  first  ia  addressed  to 
Gemistus,  the  others  to  Manuel  Chrysolaias,  Chal- 
cocondylas,  Argyropulus,  Besaarion,  and  other 
celebrated  men  of  tlie  time.  They  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian ;  some  of  them  are  also  W  be 
found  in  the  Vatican  and  at  Munich.  7.  Oraiat, 
Pansjiyi'iea  ad  Fredericsm  III.,  written  about  or 
perhaps  in  1 457 ;  it  was  published  Graece  et 
Latine  by  Freherus  in  the  second  voL  of  his  Eeram 
Geriaaa,  SeHpL  8.  OtoUo  FiBKbrIa  in  Zamfem 
Bessariotris,  doee  credit  to  the  heart  of  Michael,  for 
it  aeems  that  the  cardinal  had  not  behaved  very 
generously  towards  the  pwr  scholir  Still  it  is 
very  qneationahle  whether  our  Mii.hae!  is  liie 
author  of  it  fiessanon  died  in  1472,  and  as 
Michael,  previonsly  to  leaving  Conslinllnople,  in 
or  before  1440,  had  enjoyed,  during  many  years, 
the  friendship  nf  Gemistus,  nhcse  name  became 
conspicuous  m  the  very  beginning  ot  the  ISlh 
century,  and  who  was  a  very  old  man  in  1441,  he 
must  have  attained  a  very  great  age  if  he  survived 
Bessarion.  9.  Disospiatlo  adveraas  eos  qui  Ocd- 
denlalea  OfseutoJiiBj  tiiperiares  esse  coBiead^Til, 
eilant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  10.  De  Figaris 
Crramjmtiicia,  which  Leo  Allatius  esteemed  bo 
highly  that  he  intended  to  publish  it,  hut  was  nu- 
fortnnately  prevented.  1 1.  An  Efyatologicat  Di/y- 
tioaarsi  doubtful  whether  still  exMnt ;  a  work  of 
great  importance.  13.  "lapi'la,  J'ioi'eis,  a  pleasing 
title  given  to  a  collection  of  sentences  of  celebrated 
prwn".  Araeiiiue  of  Malvasia  m!id«  an  cjrtnct  of 
it,  'Abo^ e(7iuiTa,  Borne,  8vo,  which  ha  dedicated 
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to  pope  Leo  X.,  who  reigned  from  161 3  to  1523. 
13.  SumyiuT^  nopmiuuy,  containing  3027  Qreek 
proverbs,  a  very  remarkable  little  work  which 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lovers  of  Greek 
lileratnre;  it  was  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Cas- 
parus  Oxama,  or  Osmi,a  Spanish  prclnie,  wi th  whom 
Michael  met  at  Rome.  Editions;  the  Greek  text 
by  HervHgius,  Basel,  1558,  8vo. ;  the  text,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  valuable  notes,  by  P.  Pantinus 
and  A.  Scholl,  Leyden,  1619,  4ta. ;  also  cum 
Clavi  Homerica,  by  George  Perkins.  (Cave,  HisL 
'  ■■       '  1440 1   Fabric,  BiU.   Gmec  vol  xi. 
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5.  Balsahon,  Magnae  Ecclesiae  Const 
dilanae  Magnus  Chnrtophylax  et  Archid! 
as  probably  a  native  of  Conslantuiople.     Ho  wai 
le  of  the  Greek  deputies  sent  in  14.3" 
undl  of  Florence,  discovered  the  secret 
of  the  Latins,  and  prognosticated  the  uiti 


the 


of  the  1 


inoftiie 


0  churches 


reludanUy.  He  wrote  and  addressed  t< 
the  emperor  Joannes  Palaeologns  Anaphora  CUri 
Ons'anfufopo/tteflifOfwhich  Leo  Allatius  givesafew 
fragments  in  his  work  De  Cotisensu  jttriiisqae  Eede- 
siw.  (Cave,  Hist  Lif.  ad  an.  1440;  Fabric 
Bm.  Oraec  vol.  i.  p.  873,  note.) 

6.  CBBULAiLine,  was  chosen  patriaivh  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1043,  and  made  himself  notorious  in 
ecclssiasrical  history  by  his  violent  attacks  upon 
the  Latin  church.  He  caused  so  much  scandal 
that  pope  Leo  IX.  sent  Cardinals  Humbert  and 
Frederic  with  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  to  Con< 
stantinople  in  order  to  persuade  Cerularius  to  a 
more  moderate  conduct.  Theic  efforts  were  not 
only  unsuccessful,  but  they  were  treated  with  such 
abuse  that  Humbert  excoramnnicnled  the  vimtent 
patriareb.  Cerularius  in  his  turn  excommunintted 
the  three  legates,  and  he  caused  the  name  of  Pope 
Leo  IX-  to  be  erased  fiimi  the  diptyclia.  In  1067 
he  prevailed  npon  the  emperor  Michael  Stratioticus 
to  yield  to  his  successful  rival,  Isbhe  Comnenus, 

DiSerences,  however,  soon  broke  ont  between 
them ;  and  when  he  was  once  quarrelling  with 
Isaac  about  the  respective  authority  of  the  church 
and  the  slate,  he  impudently  cried  out,  "  I  have 
given  you  the  crown,  and  I  knew  how  to  take  it 
from  you  again."  Banishment  was  his  due  re- 
ward, and  Isaac  was  about  to  remove  him  from  his 
see  when  death  removed  him  from  the  earth 
(1058).  Cerularius  wrote:  I.  Deemo  Sgmdka 
de  Nnptia  in  Septhia  Grada.  2.  De  Matriiiumia 
prckil^o;  the  former  printed  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  third  book,  and  fragments  of  the  latter  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Leunchivius,  Jus  6hia/io-RoiiHm. 
3.  EpiOolaell.  ad  Pelmm  AslioeieKuai,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  the  second  vol.  of  Colelerius,  Ec^s. 
Grnea  Mmameal.  4.  IM  Sacerdolf^  Vkare  Adid- 
terio  pollula,  in  Cotelerins,  Pairea  Apostol.  6. 
SqU'Cwf  <<  a-  Ediclma  ^i«odale  adtreram  lAdinoa 
de  Piilada  sea  De  ExDajaiameKOiiaBe  a  Lalinia 
LegaUa  in  ipaum  ab  ^iso  ta  Legaiaa  viLraiat  oqno 
1US4,  die  upiiaw  Jtam  Jadtim,  Graece  et  Latine 
in  Leo  Allatius,  De  JJOrr,  JHceiea.  Gra^da,  6. 
Hbmilia,  ed.  Graece  et  Latine  by  Mont&ucon, 
under  the  title  Bpittota  Sgnodi  Xtcaeaaae  ad 
Saddam  Aleteartdriae  Eadetiata,  Paris,  1716,  £ol. 
There  are,  fiurther,  extant  in  MS.  fragments  of 
several  letters,  as  Chntra  liebeOes  Albaiea,  Qmlra 
Armeaios,   De    Homiddio  /ado   i 


xleiia,   Di 
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■^'sMpomni  Judidis,  &c.      (Cave,  Hist,  lAt.  ad 

an.    1043;    Pabiic.  BiW.  Gmec.    ' 

IS6.) 

7.  Ephebius,  archbishop  of  E|  ■ 


itDtk,   . 


than  the  emperor  Michael  Duceis  PnrapiniiceB,  whc 
was  appointed  \a  the  eee  of  Ephesas  atW  hii 
forced  abdicattoQ  in  107S.  Others  pretend  that 
the  uholia  onght  to  ha  ascrilied  to  Michael  Psellus. 
[PsELLDs.]     (Leo  ADatius,  Di  Pteiiis,  p.  40.) 

8.  GraMMAticuS,  perhaps  the  same  aa  Michael 
Pselliis,  wrote  E^nu/ramiaa  i»  Agalkiiim,  printed  in 
(he  third  voL  of  Bmnek's  Analecla  Fel.  Poet 
Oraec,  in  the  third  vol.  of  Jacobi'  AnOiologia 
Graeat,  and  in  some  other  collections.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grace  vol.  i«.  p.  483,  vol.  H.  p.  '204.) 

9.  MoNACHoa,  ecclesiae  Conatan^opolilanae 
piesbj^r  and  Ignatii  patciarchae  syncellus,  wrote, 
1.  Eneamaja  rgmiil  Fatriarchas  {who  died  in 
877),  edited  Qreek  and  Latin,  in  a  very  mutilated 
form,  by  Roderas  in  his  Aeta  Gmcilii,  Ingol- 
Btadt,  1604,  4to.,  ajeo  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the 
Omcilia.  3.  BaeoBaum  is  Asgelimran  Ordimim 
Ductores,  Miehaelem  et  Gairklem.  S,  Ermoniiam 
ia  gloriosnm  Chriiii  Aposlotam  PhUippam.  i. 
Perhaps  Vita  el  Mirrxcala  Sli  Nieolai.  5.  Vila 
T^dori  Slitiiilae,  of  which  Baronius  gives  some 
fragments  in  his  Asnales  ad  an.  79S  and  826. 
The  complete  text  with  a  Latin  translation  was 
publielied  by  Jacobua  de  la  Binne  in  the  ftfth  vol. 
of  CJiero  ilrnioBiK,  Pans,  1696,fol,  The  life  of 
Theodore  Studita,  as  well  aa  one  or  two  of  the 
other  productions,  were  perlinps  written  by  an- 
other Michael  Monaclms,  a  contemporary  and  sur- 
Tivor  of  Stndila  wlio  died  as  early  as  836.  The 
Bttthor  of  this  life  was  a  very  inconipelent  writer. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an.  87  8  ;  Fabric.  Sibl.  Graee. 
volii.  p.  205) 

10.  PiiiLK.     [Phile.] 

IL  pROCHiRDs,  of  unoerlain  age,  the  author  of 
DraaaUoa,  jMasarBW  et  FoTtusae  Qaenmtmlam 
contineni,  et  oiio,  ed.  Qrsec.  et  Lat.  F.  Morellus, 
Paris,  1693, 1598,  8yo.;  also  in  Miutlare'eJI/iscrf- 
iaTtea  Graecor.  aliqmjt  SGr^tlor.  Carmitta^  London, 
17-23,  4to.     (Fabric.  ffiW.  Grose,  vol.  ai.  p.  306.) 

13.  Pkbsbvter,  lived  in  the  9th  cBnlnrj, 
wrote  De  CoBiitraeltoiie  Partium  OraliorUs  e. 
Me^dus  de  Oralirmis  Oonstraclione,  ettant  in 
MS.  in  Milan,  and  in  the  EaCurial  libraries,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  Uepl  awriftias  tmi 
^iHxitoiv,  oicrihed  to  Georgius  Lecapenus,  under 
whose  name  it  was  published,  together  with  Theo- 
doras Gsaa,  at  Florence,  IfilS,  1620,  Svo. ;  with 
oth  'b'd  IS'B  8  and  in  Grammn-tiei  Graee. 
V     ce  8         (fabric  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  vi. 
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S  more    correctly   Svnna- 

DB  nada  or  Synnas,  in  Fhrygia, 

dt  uncerlain  age,  wrote  ErposiHo  JW(aruHof«ni 
Miiwndonm  SS.  Ardiaiig^aruBt.  (Leo  AllaUna, 
De  ^ineonftui,  p.  107.) 

18.  THsasALONJCKNsis,  magister  rhetomm  and 
mMnae  ecclesiae  protecdioue,  lived  about  1160, 
and  emhraced  the  wide-spread  Bogomllian  heresy, 
fcr  which  he  anlftred  severe  persecutioDs  tiH  he 
tatnrn^  to  die  orfliodoi  church.    He  wrote  Cosi- 


MICIPSA. 
/essio  BrffmSt  extant  in  Leo  AUatius^s  l}e  Consensu 
ulriasqae   Eedesiae,   lib.  ii.   c  12.     (Fabric.  BOl. 
Graee.  vol.  jd,  p.  702.)  [W.  P.] 

MI^CION  (Miiciwr).  1.  A  Macedonian  offieer. 
who  made  a  descent  upon  ^e  coast  of  ^lica 
during  the  Lamian  war  (b.c.  333),  but  was  de- 
feated by  Phocion,  and  fell  in  the  action.  (Plut. 
Ph'ic.  26.) 

3,  An  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  who, 
ti^ther  with  Eurycleides,  poasessed  the  chief 
direction  ot  aflaics  in  his  native  city  about  nc. 
316.  They  were  guilty  of  the  most  abject  flattery 
towards  the  surrounding  monarchs,  hat  especially 
towards  Ptolemy  Phllopatoi' ;  and  it  was  probably 
their  pnrtiaUty  towards  the  latter  that  led  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Hacedonia,  to  procure  thoir  removal  by 
poison.     (Polyb.v.  106;  Paus.ii.  9.  §6.)     Pan- 

of  Polyhiua  in  favoac  of  the  form  Micion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  coins,  on  which  the  two 
names  of  Micion  and  Eurycleides  are  fonnd  asso- 
ciated together.  [R  H.  B.] 

MICIPSA  (Murl+ns),  ting  ot  Numidia,  was 
the  eldest  of  ^e  sons  of  Masinissa  who  survived 
their  father.  He  is  first  nien^oned  in  E,  c  IBO,  as 
being  sent  by  Masinissa,  together  with  his  brother 
Oulusea,  ambassador  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  partisans  of  Masinissa  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile:  but  the  Carthaginians  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city  against  them,  and  relased  to 
UstoD  to  their  proposals.  (Appian,  Pua.  70.) 
After  the  death  of  Masinissa  {b.  c.  148),  the 
sovereign  power  was  divided  by  Scipio  between 
Micipsa  and  his  two  brothers,  Unluesa  and  Mas- 
lanahal,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poasesaion  of 
CJrta,  the  capital  of  Namidia,  and  tiie  treasures 
accumulated  there,  together  with  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  tiie  yngdom,  fell  to  the  share  of 
MioipsB,  (Id.  ibid.  106 ;  Liv.  Bpil.  L ;  Zonar.  ix. 
37.)  It  was  not  hing,  however,  before  the  death 
of  both  hia  brothers  left  huu  in  possession  of  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  Numidia,  which  he  held 
from  that  tune  witiiont  interruption  till  his  death. 
Bat  few  events  of  hia  long  reign  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  of 
a  peacefiil  disposition ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Ca> 
thage,  he  had  no  neighbours  who  could  escite  his 
jealousy. 

With  the  Bomans  he  look  csre  to  cultivate  a 

id  understanding  ;  and  we  iind  him  sending  ar 

-■'._     r._.     ,.    .  ^^  them  in  Spain  agains 

I   and  again  in  the  morr 

Numantia.     (Appian,  Hisp. 

67  i  SaU.  Jag.'  7.)     On  the  Utter   occasion  his 

auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  his  nephew,  Ju- 

gurtha,  whom  he  had  brought  up  with  his  own 

but  the  intrignea  and  ambition  of  the  young  man 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  declining  years  of  Micipsa, 
and  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  future. 

hia  ambitions  projects  duiing  the  Ufctune  of  Mi- 
cipsa: and  the  latter  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
B.C.  118,  having,  on  his  dealh-bed,  ui^ed  oti  his 
two  sons,  Adhetbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted 
brother,  the  necessity  of  that  harmony  and  concord 
which  he  but  too  well  foresaw  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  preserving;  (Sail.  Jrtg.  5 — ^11; 
Liv.  Epil.  llii. ;  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Florus,  iii.  3.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Micipsa,  Nu- 
midia was  visited  by  a  dreadfnl  pestilence,  which 
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the  kings  of  Africa,  a»d  telle  us  that  he  Bought 
attract  Greek  men  of  letters  and  phlloBopheis  to  hia 
couTt,  and  spent  the  Istier  pait  of  hb  life  chiefl; 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Diud.  nxitv.  Em. 
VqUs.  p.  607.)  We  learn  also  that  he  bestowed 
especinl  care  upon  the  improvement  ef  his  cnpilal 
cily  of  Cirta,  which  rose  to  a  high  pilch  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  not  only  adorned  it  with 
many  public  edificos,  bnl  established  there  a  number 
of  Greek  colonists.     (Strab.  ivli.  p.  B32.) 

According  to  Diodoms  _(?.  e),  Mioipsa  left  a  son 
of  his  own  name,  but  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MICON,  historical     [Mioion,  No.  3.] 

MICON  (MiKi«'),arriats,  1.  Of  Athens,  the  son 
of  Fhauochus,  was  a  very  distingnishcd  painter  ajid 
statuary,  contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about 
Re.  460.  He  is  mentioned,  with  Polygnotus,  as 
the  first  wbousedforacolouF  the  light  Attic  ochre 
[sU),  and  the  black  made  from  burnt  vine  twigs. 
(["lin.  H.N.  sxitiii.  13.  a.  56,  xut.  6.  b.  25.) 
Varro  mentions  him  as  one  of  those  atirient  painters, 
by  depEUting  from  whose  conventional  forma,  the 
later  artists,  such  as  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  at- 
tained to  their  great  excellence.  (L.  L.  Viii.  12, 
ed.  Miilier.)  Tlie  following  pictures  by  hhn  ate 
mentioned:— (1.)  In  the  PoecOe,  at  Athens,— 
where,  Pliny  informs  m  (xxir.  9.  a.  36),  Polj- 
gnotus  painted  gratuitously,  but  Micnn  for  pay,  — 
lis  painted  Chebattle  of  Theseus  and  the  AtUans 
witil  the  Amazons.  (Schol.  ttd  Anatopk.  L^siat. 
679  (  Pans.  i.  15.  §  2.)  (3.)  According  to  some 
writers,  Micon  had  a  hand  in  the  great  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  [comp.  Pa- 
N4BNUS  and  Poltonotub],  and  was  fined  thirty 
minae  foe  havmg  made  the  barbarians  larger  than 
the  Greeks.  (Sopaler,  in  Aid.  Siel.  Graec  p.  310; 
Haipocr.  i.  V.)  The  celebrated  figure,  m  tiiat  pie- 
tui'e,  of  a  dog  which  had  followed  its  mialer  to  the 
battle,  was  attiibuted  by  some  to  Micon,  by  others 
to  Poljgnotns.  (Aelian,  JVi^.  Tii,  38.)  <3.)  Ho 
painted  three  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Theaens. 
On  the  one  wall  was  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons :  on  another  the  light  between 
the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  where  Theseus 
had  already  killed  a  centaur  (no  donbt  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  composition),  while  between  the  other 
combatants  the  conflict  was  still  equal:  the  stoiy 
represented  on  the  third  side,  Pansanias  was  imable 
to  make  out.  (Pans.  L  17.  §2.)  Micon  seems  to 
have  been  flsalsted  1^  Polygnotus  in  these  works. 
(See  Slebelis,  ad  lac.)  (1.)  The  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Folygno- 
tus  and  Micon :  the  fbrmer  p^ted  the  rape  of  the 
daughters  of  Leuclppns  j  the  ktttcr.  the  departure 
(or,  as  Bottiget  mipposes,  the  return)  of  Jason  and 
the  ArgonauU.  (Pans.  i.  IS.  %  1.) 

Micon  was  particularly  skilful  in  palnfing  horses 
(Aelian,  N.  A.  it.  60)  ;  for  instance,  in  hia  picture 
of  the  Argonauts,  the  part  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  greatest  care  was  Acastus  and  bis  horses.  (Paus. 
I.  c.)  The  accurate  knowledge,  hoWever,  of  Simon, 
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75):  another  version  of  the  story  attributes  the 
error  to  Apelles.  (Aelian,  L  c) 

There  is  a  tale  that  in  one  of  his  pictures  Micon 
painted  a  certain  Butes  ci-ushed  beneath  a  rock,  so 
that  only  his  head  was  vislble,Bnd  hence  arose  the 
proterb,  applied  to  things  quickly  accomplished, 
Bo&niy  MfnuET  ^ypoip^y,  or  Sottoi'  fl  Bo*iTt^¥. 
(Zenob.  Provai.  i.  11,  p.  87,  Append,  e  Vatis.  I. 
13,  p.  260.) 

He  was  a  statuary  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  he 
made  the  statue  of  ^e  Olympic  lictor  Callias,  who 
conquered  in  the  pancratium  in  the  T7th  Olympiad. 
(Paus.  vi.  6.  5  I  i  corop.  v.  9.  §  3.)  The  date  ex- 
actly agrees  with  the  time  of  Micon,  and  Pau^tniaa 
ejptcssly  says,  MtKur  iiro'niirei'  i  fuypi^ot.  BSt- 
tiger,  in  the  course  of  a  valuable  section  on  Micon, 
ascribes  this  statue  to  Micon  of  Syracuse  (No.S), 
to  whom  consequently  he  assigns  the  tvrong  date. 
(Biittlger,  Areh.  d.  Makrei,  vol.  L  pp.  254—260.) 

2.  Pliny  dlstii^uishes,  by  tlie  epithet  of  minor, 
a  second  painter  of  this  name,  the  father  of  Tima- 
re[e.(ff..V.=t:t,.  9.  S.3,?.) 

S.  A  statuary  of  Syracuse,  the  son  of  Nieeralus, 
made  two  statues  of  Hiero  II.  at  Olympia,  one  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot.  They  were  made 
after  the  death  of  Hiero,  by  command  of  his  sons. 
(Pans.  Yi.  12.  g  1.)  The  artist  must  Uierefoce 
bare  flourished  after  B.  c  215.  He  may  safely  be 
aseumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  statuary  of  whom 
Pliny  says,  Micoa  athleiis  ipedalsr.  (If.  N.  iitiiv. 
8.  s.  IS.  §  30.)  [P.  S.] 

Ml'CTIO,  was  a  leading  man  at  Chalcis,  in 
Enhoea,  attached  to  the  Homan,  and  opposed  to 
the  Aetolian  party  in  that  island  during  the  war 
between  Antlocbus  the  Great  and  Rome,  u.  c,  1 92. 
He  defended  Chalcis  by  means  of  a  league  between 
the  Chalddians,  Ecetrians,  and  Carystians,  and 
rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Aetollans  10  remun 
neutral  between  Antiochna  and  the  Romans.  In 
B.C.  170  Mictio  appeared  before  the  senate  at 
Rome  as  the  chief  of  a  deputation  sent  from  Chalcis 
to  complain  of  the  cruelty  and  extortions  of  two 
successive  praetors  in  Greece,  C.  Lucretius  and  L. 
Hortenslus.  Mictio,  who  was  lame,  was  allowed 
to  plead  from  a  litter — a  privilege  till  then  uii- 

Brundisium  in  a  carriage  at  the  public  cosL  (Liv. 
iixv.  38,  46,  xHii.  7,  B.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MI'CYTHUS  (Mfci*.!).     I.  Son  of  Choeras, 

tyrant  of  Rhegium,  but  gradually  rose  to  so  high  a 
place  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  Anaxilas 
at  his  death  (b.  c.  476)  left  him  guardian  of  hia- 
inlant  sons,  with  charge  to  hoU.  the  sovereign 
power  in  trust  for  them  until  they  should  attain  to 
manhood.  The  adniinistratiou  of  Mieythus  appears 
to  have  been  both  wise  and  vigorous,  so  that  he 
conciliated  the  atfections  of  hia  subjects,  and  held 
the  government  both  of  Rhe^um  and  Messana, 
undisturbed  by  any  papular  commotions.  One  of 
the  principal  events  of  bis  reign  was  the  assistance 
furnished  by  him  to  the  Tarentines  in  their  war 
against  the  lapy^ans  (b.  c.  473),  which  was 
terminated  by  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  3000 
of  the  Rhegians  perished,  ajid  the  fugitives  were 
pursued  by  tho  barbarians  up  to  the  veiy  gates  of 
the  city.  But  notwithstanding  this  blow,  we  ilnd 
him  shortly  after  (b.c.  471)  powerful  enougb  to 
fomid  a  new  colony,  the  city  of  Pyiua,  or  Buien- 
tum.  ns  it  was  afterwards  called.  It  was  doubtless 
irom  jealousy  of  Mieythus  that  Ilieroli,  tyrant  of 


soiirt,  and  there  urg;ed  their 
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a  pawer,  and 


y      gp  B.a467),  Micytlias: 

d    te  y      m       d         b   their  request ;   snd  after 
d       g  an     "tact  oeeonnl  of  the  i 
e,  re  gn  d  p  erne  power,  and  depairted 

w  h  pn    te  wealth  to  the  Peloponnese, 

wh  re  h  d  b   T  gen,  aad  resided  there  the 

h  h         ( and  trmiqUillity.     He  js 

m  d  by  P  luaiiiag  (who  calls  him  Smi- 

h  VI  g  d     inguished  himself  by  the 
b  la    es      d     herolieriogs  thathedei" 

caled  a  0  y  pia.  Herod.  nL  170 ;  Diod.  . 
8  6  B9  6  P  T.  36.  §S  4,  5  ;  Sttaii. 
p.  '253  i  Macrob.  5i^  I  11.  p.  2A9,  ed.  Zeuu.) 

S.  Aa   officer  under  Ljciscas,  the  gen^  of 
"     .inder,  who  was  killed  in  battle  agaij    '   " 
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MIDUS. 
second  sloiy  relates  his  capture  of  Satyrus.  Midaa,* 
who  was  himself  reUled  to  the  race  of  Satyrs, 
once  had  a  visit  from  a  Satyr,  who  indnlged 
in  aU  liindE  of  jokes,  and  ridiculed  the  king  for 
his  Satyc's  ears.  Midas,  who  had  learnt  from  his 
mother  how  Satyrs  might  be  canght  and  brought 

Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep  and  was 
canght  (Philostr.  Tii.  ApolL  ri,  2?).  This  well  of 
Midas  was  at  different  times  as«gned  to  dif!iirent 
kicalities.  Senophon  (A«ab.  i.  2.  §  13)  places  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thymhrinm  and  Tyraeum, 
and  Paueanias  (i.  i.  %  6)  at  Ancyra  (comp.  Athen. 
ii.  45  i  Pint.  De  Pluv.  10).     Once  when  Pan  and 

flute  and  lyre,  Tmolna,  or  according  to  others 
(Hygin.  Fab.  191,  who  speaks  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Marsyas),  Midas,  was  chosen  to 
decide  between  them.  Tmolus  decided  in  bvour 
of  Apollo,  and  all  agreed  in  it  except  Midas.  To 
punish  him  for  this,  Apollo  changed  h*  *  ' 


(Diod.  lis.  aa.)  [E.  H.  B,J 

MIDAS  (M«ai),  a  son  of  Gordius,  actording 
to  some  by  Cybeie  (Hypn.  Fab.  274),  a  wealthy 
but  effeminate  king  of  Phrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus, 
and  a  promotet  of  the  worship  of  Dionyaua  (Herod, 
i.  14  i  Pana.  i.  4.  §  S  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  a.  17  ; 
Stcab.  rii.  p.  304).  His  wealth  is  alluded  to  in 
a  slory  connected  tvith  his  childhood,  for  it  is  said 
tliat  while  yet  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  month  to  indicate  that  one  day  be  should 
be  the  riclieet  of  all  mortals  (Cic.  Be  Din.  i,  36  ; 
VaL  Max.  i.  6.  g  3  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  46).  His 
effeminacy  Is  described  by  Philostratus  (^Icoil  j. 
S2  >comp.  Athen.  xii.  p.  £16).  It  seems  probable 
that  in  this  character  he  was  introduced  into  the 
S^tyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  represented 
with  the  ears  of  a  satyr,  which  were  afterwards 
lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an  ais.  He  is  said  to 
!ia»e  built  the  town  of  Ancyia  (Slrab.  xiiL  pp. 
508,  571  ;  Pans.  i.  4.  §  5),  and  as  king  of 
Phrygia  lie  is  tailed  BBrecynihua  ieros  (Ov.  Met. 
li.  106).  In  reference  to  his  later  Ills  wa  have 
several  legends,  the  first  of  which  relates  his 
reception  of  Seilenus.  Duiing  the  expedition  of 
Dionysiis  from  Thmce  to  Phrygia,  Seilenus  In  a 
state  of  intoxication  had  gone  astray,  and  was 
caught  by  country  people  in  the  rose  gardens  of 
Midas.  He  was  bound  in  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
led  before  the  king.  These  gardens  were  in  Ma- 
cedonia, near  Mount  Bemiion  or  Bromion,  where 
Midas  was  king  of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Asia,  where  their  name 
was  changed  into  Phryges  (Herod,  vii.  S3,  viii. 
138;Conon,  jVontK.!).  Midas  received  Seilenus 
kindly,  conversed  with  him  (comp.  Pint.  Goasd.  ad 
ApoU. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iiL  IB),  and  after  having 
treated  him  hospitably  for  ten  days,  he  led  him 
back  to  his  divine  pnpil,  Dionysus,  who  in  his 
gratitude  requested  Midas  to  ask  a  fevour.  Midas 
in  hie  folly  de^red  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold  (comp.  Fiut.  Paraii. 
Mm,  5).  The  request  was  granted,  but  as  even 
the  food  which  he  touched  was  changed  into  gold, 
he  implored  the  gpA  to  take  hia  &voar  back.  Dio- 
nysus accordingly  ordered  him  to  bathe  in  the 
Bontce  of  Pnctolua  near  Mount  Tmolus.  This 
bath  saved  Midas,  hut  the  river  from  that  time  had 
an  abundance  of  geld  in  ils  sand  <0v.  Md.  xl  90, 
&c.;  Hygin,  Fub.  131  ;  Virg.  fiWii-;.  vi.  !3).     A 
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under  his  Phrygian  cap,  but  the  sen 
to  cut  his  hair  discovered  them.  The  secret  so 
much  harasfied  this  man,  that  as  he  coald  not  be* 
tray  it  to  a  human  being,  he  dng  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  whispered  into  it,  "  King  Midas  has  ass'eears." 
He  then  filled  the  hole  up  again,  and  his  heart  was 
released.  But  on  the  same  spot  a  reed  grew  np, 
which  in  its  whispers  betrayed  the  secret  to  the 
world  (Ov.  Met.  li.  146,  So.  ;  Pois.  Sai.  i,  121  ; 
Aristoph.  Plul.  287).  Midas  is  said  to  liave  killed 
himself  by  drinking  ^le  blood  of  an  oic  (Strab.  I 
p.  61  (  Plut.  De  S^raL  7.)  [U  S.] 

MIDEATIS  (MiSebtk),  a  surname  of  Alcmene, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Midea  in  Argolis,  where 
her  &ther  Electryon  ruled  as  king.  (Paus.  ii.  25. 
•  a  i  Theocrit.  liii.  20,  xxiv.  1.)  [L.  8.] 

MIDEIA,  or  MIDEA  (M««a,  or  MiSta).  1. 
A  Phrygian  woman,  the  mother  of  Licymnius  and 
■-■eetcyon.   (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  fi  i  Find.  01.  vii.  29  ; 

mp.  LicvHNius.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  and  by  Heracles  the 
ither  of  Antlochua.   (Pans.  i.  6.  §  2,  I.  10.  g  1.) 

3.  Anymph,who  became  the  mother  of  Aspledon 
by  Poseidon,     (Pans.  ix.  38,  8  6.)  [I'  S.J 

Mt'DIAS   or  MEI'DIAS   (vnaks).     1.  An 

thenlan,  of  no  very  reputable  character,  to  whom 

we  lind  the  nickname  of  "quail"  applied  m  Aris- 

■    nes  {An.  1297),  hecanae,— so  saya  the  poet, 

e  is  like  a  quail  with  its  head  broken."     No 

doubt  there  is  also  an  allusion  here,  as  we  leant 

L  the  scholiast  on  the  passage,  to  his  propensity 

the  game  of  quail-atriking  (StyrvyaKtntta.)  and 

gambling  which  accompanied  it.      We  hear 

he  was  eatirized,  too,  by  other  comic  poets 

rjniohuB,  Plato,  and    Metagenos)  as  a   very 

t  knave,  beggarly  at  once  and  arrogant  {kABot 

ml  jTTatxo'.ai'sn').    By  Plato,  the  philosopher 

(if  indeed  the  dialogue  in  question  be  hia),  he  is 

ited  both  in  mind  and  in  character,  presumed  to 
ike  a  part  in  public  afiiuts,  and  made  his  way  by 
int  of  impudence  and  flattery  of  the  people.  In 
the  UXicat  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  peculation  of 
e  pubhc  money  was  charged  againat  him  along 
ith  his  other  tricka  of  knavery,  (Plat,  ^fc;  ft™. 
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2,  AH  Athenian,  of  conaderabk  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, waa  a  violent  ai^d  IjitteT  enemy  of  Demoa- 
Ihenes,  the  niatoF.  Uia  hostilil;  he  filet  displayed 
when  he  broke  violently  into  the  hoase  ol  Demos- 
thenes, with  his  brother  ThrasyloclinB,  to  take 
posBession  of  it, — Thrasylochue  having  o^red,  in 
the  eaee  of  a  trierardiy,  to  make  an  exchange  of 
property  with  Dsraosthenea  (rfprlSotrii ;  see  Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  v.),  under  a  private  nndrastnnding  with 
tiie  g^mrdiaiis  of  the  lattei  that,  if  the  exchange 
were  effected,  the  snit  then  pending  against  them 
should  be  dropped.  (Dem.  a  Meid.  p,  fi40,  c 
AphiA.  p.  8tl  )  Bijokh,  FtM.  Ef-on.  of  AOeni, 
hk.  iv.  ch.  16.)  The  oppUMtion  offered  hy  Demos- 
thenes, though,  to  DO  purpose,  to  the  proposal  for 
sending  ud  agauist  Cailias  and  Taurosthenea  of 
Chalcis  to  Plulatchufi,  the  tyrant  of  Eratria,  and  the 
Iriend  of  Meidiae,  no  douht  further  exasperated 
the  hatred  of  the  latter,  and  he  not  only  assailed 
Demosthenes  with  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military 
duty  (Aeiireraiioi'  Blioj),  but    endeavoured  also, 

accusation  of  murdering  one  Nicodemus.  (Aesch. 
e.  CtBi.  pp.  65,  ee  ;  Dem.  De  Pim.  p.  58,  c.  Meid. 
pp.  B47 — fiSi)  For  the  temander  of  th«  trans- 
actiona  butween  Demosthenes  and  .Meidias,  see 
above.  Vol  I.  pp.  982,  983,  and  comp,  Clint,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  sub  annis  350,  348,  App.  ch.  20. 

3.  The  son-in-law  of  Mania.  [Mbidias.]  [E.E.  | 
Ml'DIAS,  the  engraver  of  a  gem  in  the  Royal 

Ijbcary  at  Paris.  (Clarac,  Z)escr.  dea  Antiqaes  da 
Mtisee  Roffol,  p.  420  j  Baonl-Rochette,  Leitre  a 
M.  Sehara,  p.  45.)  f  P.  S.] 

MIGONI'TISCMo^'TisXaflurname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  a  place,  Migonium,  in  or  near 
the  island  of  Cranno  in  lacouia,  where  the  goddess 
hflfl  a  temple.     (Pans.  iii.  32.  g  ].)         [L.  S.J 

MILA-NION.    [Mmlanjon.] 

MILBa'US  (MU»(tos),  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Areia  of  Crete.  Being  beloved  bj  Minos  and  Sar- 
pedon,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Litter,  and  fled 
from  Minos  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  town,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2  , 
Pnus.  vii.  2.  g  3  ;  Scbdl  ad  ApoUtm.  Riod.  i.  186). 
Ovid  (M't.  ix.  442)  calls  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Deione,  and  hence  Deionides.  A  dilferent  genea- 
logy and  story  about  him  is  preserved  in  Antonins 
Libemlia  {30).  [L.S.] 

MI'IylCHUS,  a  freedmnn  of  Flavlus  Scaevir 
Jim,  gave  Nero  the  first  information  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy in  A.n.  66.  Milichus  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  emperor,  and  assumed  the  surname 
of  Soter,  or  the  Preserver.  (Tac.  Ann.  XV.  54,  55, 
71.)  [W.B.  D.] 

MIl-O,  T.  A'NNIUS  PAPIA'NUS.  was  the 
son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus  and  Annia  [Annj.4,  No. 
2].  He  was  bom  at  Lanuviura,  of  which  jilaee  he 
was  in  E.  0.  53,  chief  ma^trata — dictator.  Mik 
derived  the  name  of  Aiinius  {ma  his  adoption  by 
his  maternal  grandbtbec  T.  Annius  Lu^us.  But 
the  apjiellation  by  which  he  is  best  known,  was  an 
I  taliotrGreek  name,  common  in  the  South' of  Italy, 
the  Ihiitful  nursery  of  QIadiators.  Since  his  an- 
cestors, neither  in  ^e  Papian  nor  Annian  &milies, 
bore  this  name,  and  Mila  was  notorious  as  a  leader 
of  mei-cenary  svotdranen,  and  for  his  lawless  and 
ferocious  life,  a  by-name  has  probably  superseded 
his  hirth-names.  The  year  of  his  quaestorship  is 
nnknown.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ac 
57,  when  hia  niemorabia  and  fhtnl  contest  with  P. 
Clodins  began.     The  history  of  his  tribunate  and 
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of  the  sncceeding  events  until  the  murder  of  Clodins 
in  B.  c  62,  is  inseparable  Irom  that  of  his  rival,  and 
has  already  been  related  [P.  Clodiiis  PutcHKH, 
No.  40].  We  shnll,  therefore,  merely  recapitulate 
the  principal  features  of  their  quarrel.  Milo  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  a  wealthy  province  alone  could 
extricate  him.  But  without  eloquence  or  political 
talents,  the  member  of  o  comparatively  obscure 
iamily  could  not  hope  to  attain  the  consulate,  unless 
he  iden^fied  his  own  interest  with  that  of  some 
of  the  great  leaders 


vealth.     Milo, 


.      Inp 
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iself  to  Cn. 
IS  the  im- 
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by  fer  the  most  efficient 
of  tlie  tribunes.  He  combated  Cbdius  with  Iiis 
own  weapons.  He  purchased,  after  a  liiint  and 
fruitless  trial  of  constitutional  means,  a  band  of 
gladiators,  and  the  streets  of  Rome  were  the  scene 
of  almost  daily  and  always  deadly  conflict  between 
the  two  lenders  of  these  paid  assassins.  Cicero'* 
return  did  not,  however,  tranqniliise  the  city. 
Clodins  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  great  orator,  and  Milo  twice  rescued 
him  tiiim  the  bands  of  the  Clodian  mob.  Porapey 
also  had  become  an  object  of  Ctodius'  hale,  and 
Milo  and  his  gladiators,  who  served  without  being 
expressly  employed  by  him,  were  a  valuable  guard 
to  one  who  pnsed  the  concealment  of  his  sentiments 
little  less  than  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  success 
of  the  combatants  was  nearly  equal.  Mho's  houses 
in  Home,  the  Anniana  on  the  Capitoline  and 
another  on  the  hill  Germalus,  were  ass^led  by  the 
Ciodians,  but  Clodius  was  twice  driven  from  the 
forum,  and  the  last  time  nnrrowly  escaped  with 
life.  Nor  did  the  rivals  resttict  their  warfare  ti> 
(he  swords  of  their  adherents.  With  equal  justice 
and  consistency  they  accused  each  other  of  a  breach 
of  the  Lex  PtoUa  de  Vi,  and  with  equal  violence 
both  eluded  the  results  of  prosecution.  Clodius, 
however,  notwithstanding  Mile's  repeated  disrap- 
tion  of  the  comitia,  succeeded  in  carrying  bis 
election  for  the  curale-aediieship  in  n.  c  56,  and 
was  thus  during  his  year  of  office  exempt  from 
impeachment.  Milo,  whose  tribunate  expired  in 
December  B.C.  £7,  was  on  the  other  hand  open  to 
legal  proceedings,  and  Cicero  from  dread  of  Crassus, 
who  fevoured  Clodius,  refused  to  undertalie  his  de- 
fence. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  his  safety 
that  he  shoidd  again  hold  an  office  of  the  state. 
But  his  bankrupt  condition  did  not  allow  him  to 
risk  the  expenses  of  the  cumle-aedileship,  and 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  his  praeiorship. 
In  those  convulsionary  years  of  Home  it  is  indeed 
likely  that  the  sequence  of  magistracies  was  nut 
very  strictly  observed.  Milo,  however,  although 
never  aedile,  exhibited  aedilitian  games  of  unusual 
and,  according  to  Cicero,  of  insane  magnificence. 
He  was  eni*led  to  pve  them  by  the  bequest  of  a 

exhibited  them  in  the  year  previous  to  bis  canvass 
for  the  consulship.  In  b.  c.  53  Milo  was  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  lor  the  praetorship 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  gladiatorial  combats  were 
revived,  and  Clodius  upbraided  Milo  in  the  senate 
with  his  insolvency.  Cicero,  to  whom  Mile's  election 
was  ot  vital  importance,  defended  hira  in  the 
speech  de  Aere  alieno  MUonist  of  which  a  few  fra^ 
ments  are  still  eilant.  The  contest,  however,  be- 
tween the  rival  ruffians  was  brought  to  an  end  bj 
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the  murder  u{  Clodius  nt  Boiilloe  oa  the  Appiiui- 
rnad,  January  20th.  e.  c.  53.  The  delails  of  the 
meeting,  the  quarrel,  and  its  catastrophe,  are  related 
in  thfl  account  of  Clodiua  [No.  40 J. 

The  immediate  eSeei  of  tlie  death  of  Clodius 

ClodiiiB  ^ctfoD.  MHo  at  first  meditalitd  Tolanlsiy 
exile.  But  the  exceeees  of  hig  opponenlia  made  hia 
presence  once  more  possible  at  Rome.  The  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  M,  Gaelics,  attended  him  to  the 
fociun,  and  Milu  addrenaed  tlie  aaaembly  in  the 
white  Tobe  of  a  candidate,  aJid  proceeded  vith  hia 
"  ■  werful,  though 

t  meanwhile  risen  up  agunet 
competitors  in  tlie  comitia  weie  P. 
Plautins  Hypsaeus  [HypsAEirs,  No.  5]  and  Q. 
MetelluB  Scipio.  Cn.  Pompey  had  mariied  a 
daughter  of  Scipio,  and  from  Hypsaeus  he  expected 
aid  in  gra^yin^  the  pnme  object  of  his  ambition 
— tlie  didatorship.  A  bill  for  hit  appointment 
wae  not  indeed  promulgated.  But  the  senate  no- 
minated him  sole  consul.  Pompey  immediately 
brought  forward  three  laws,  which,  from  their  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  circumstances  <^f  the  times, 
were  in  fact  privile^  In  the  lirst  he  specially 
noticed  the  murder  at  BoTitlae,  the  conflagration  of 
the  curia  hoatilia  and  the  Pordan  Basilica,  and  the 
attack  upon  the  hcusa  of  M.  Lepidna  the  inlerrex. 
In  the  second  he  introduced  more  stringent  penalties 
for  ambitus,  and  In  the  third  he  increased  the 
severity  cf  the  existing  laws  against  sodalitia,  or 
illegal  interierence  with  Ihe.ftcedom  of  the  comitia. 
T  tiro  I  wed  for  trials  <fe  J^jBi*aK,4Wn;iVi>s, 
as  m  ch  shortened,  only  three  days  being 

as  ed  to  he  accusation,  the  defence,  and  the  ex- 
amm  witnesses.     M.  Caelius  opposed  these 

h    ground  that  they  were  privilegia  and 
re  ro  pet.  But  Pompey  stifled  all  oppositioii  by 

null  ghisbouseandgardenswith  soldierB.and 
w  h      wi  g  himself  from  the  senate  and  the  forum, 
p  t  dreading  Milo's  violence.    A  variety 

of  charges  and  recriminations  was  brought  forward 
by  either  iaclion.  The  slaves  of  Mile  and  Clodius 
were  respectively  required  to  be  given  up  to  torture, 
and  peijnry  and  intimidation,  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  abuse  of  justice,  were  put  in  active  le- 
quisition,  Mllo,  however,  was  not  without  hope, 
since  the  higher  aristocfacy>  from  jeahiusy  of  Pom- 
pey, supported  him,  and  Cicero  undertook  hia  de- 
fence. His  trial  opened  on  the  4th  of  April,  B,  c 
53.  He  wasimpsichedby  thetwoC1odii,nephen's 
of  the  deceased,  de  Pi,  by  Q.  Petnlcius  and  L. 
Comificiue,  de  AmbOu,  and  by  P.  Pulvius  Neratus, 
de  SoibdiHia.  L.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus.  a  consular. 
Was  appointed  quaesitor  or  instigator  by  a  special 
law  of  pompey's,  and  all  Rome  and  thousands  of 
spectalnrs  from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its 
avenues  irom  dawn  to  sunset  during  these  memor. 
able  proceedings.  But  Mild  chances  of  acquiltal, 
faint  even  had  justice  been  decorously  adminis- 
tered, were  wholly  marred  by  the  virulence  of 
his  adversaries,  who  insulted  and  obstructed  the 
witnesses,  the  process,  and  the  conductors  of  the 
defence.  Cn.  Pompey  avuled  himself  of  these 
disorders  to  line  the  [brum  and  its  encompassing 
hiUswith  soldiers.  Cicero  was  intimidated  and 
Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even  been  acquitted 
on  the  first  count  de  Vi,  the  two  other  charges  of 
bribery  and  conspiracy  awaited  him.     Ha  therefore 
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extant  oration — and  sent  it  to  him  at  Marseille. 
Milo  remarked,  *^  I  am  glad  this  was  not  apokeii, 
eince  1  must  have  been  acquitted,  and  then  had 
never  known  the  delicate  flavour  of  these  Marseille- 
mullets."  M.  Brutus  alto  some  time  afierwaitls 
campoaed  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  a  defence  of  Milo. 
He  took  a  di^rertt  vA.  au  ea^er  view  of  the  cause 
than  Cicero.  The  murdei  of  (3a&a,  aceoiding 
to  Brutus,  was  a  benefit  lo  the  commonwealtb ; 
according  to  Cicero,  it  was  a  necessary  act  of  self- 
defence.  Both  pleas  are  nngulariy  weak.  How- 
ever useful  and  merited  the  death  of  Clodiua 
might  be  to  the  state,  inflicted  by  a  private  hand  it 
was  a  pernicious  precedent ;  and  although  the  meet- 
ing at  Bovillae  may  have  been  accidental,  the 
necessity  for  self-defence  ceased  with  the  flight  of 
Clodius,  and  the  pretence  wholly  fails  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Mile's  escort  was  much  the  more 
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Mile's  exile  was  a  h^vy  blow  to  his  numerous 
creditors.  Hia  houses  at  Rome,  his  numerous 
villas,  and  hia  bands  of  fighting  men  were  put  up 

having  purchased  through  an  agent,  Philctimus, 
some  of  the  Annion  property  below  its  real  worth. 
Cicero,  on  his  retiun  from  Cilicia  in  B.  c  61, 
showed  that  he  felt  the  imputation  by  oflering  to 

however,  owed  no  gratitude  to  Milo,  who  bad 
espoused  his  cause  because  it  suited  his  own  in- 
■  '  ■         '  irtaking  the  defence  of  so  no- 


imply  discharged  hi 


with  e 

s  real  or  supposed  obligations, 
me  close  cl  mho's  life  was  as  inglorious  as  bii 
political  career  had  been  violent  and  di^iacefaL 
Milo  expected  a  recall  tram  Caesar,  when,  in  B.  c. 
49,  the  dictator  pennitted  many  of  the  exiles  to 

neithffl'  needed  nor  wished  Sat  the  presence  of  a 
bankrupt  agitator.  Mile's  former  &iend  the  ex- 
tribune  M.  Caelius,  praetor  in  u.  c  48,  promulgated 
a  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  debts— a  revolutionary 

party  had  then  a  majority,  expelled  him  from  his 

required  desperate  allies,  and  he  accordingly  Invited 
Milo  to  Italy,  its  the  fittest  tool  for  his  purposes. 
At  the  head  of  the  survivore  of  his  gladiatorial  iHuids, 
reinforced  by  Samnite  and  Bruttian  herdsmen,  by 
criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo  appeared  in 
Campania,  end  proclaimed  himself  a  legatua  of  Cn. 
and  Sextus  Pompey.  He  found,  however,  no  ad- 
herents, and  retreated  into  Lucnnia,  where  he  waa 
met  by  the  praetor  Q.  Pediua,  and  slain  under  the 
walls  of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Thurii. 

Miio,  in  B.  c.  57,  married  Fausln,  a  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla.  She  proved  a  fiiitlilesi  wifo,  and 
Sallust  the  historian  waa  soundly  scourged  by 
Milo  for  an  intrigue  with  her.  (The  auUiorities 
for  Miio's  lile  are  Cicero's  well-known  oration  and 
the  passages  in  Orelli's  Oboib.  JWi. ,-  Plutarch's 
lives  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxLte— 8,  lB-2l,xli,48— 66iAppian,B.C.ii. 
16, 20—34,  48 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  21— S3 ;  see  Dru- 
mann,  Gemi.  Kama,  vol.i.  p.43,&cO       [W.  B.  D.] 

MILON  ivUkaii)  of  Crotona,  son  of  Ciolimus, 
an  athlete,  Wous  tor  his  extraordinary  bodily 
strength.  He  was  six  times  victor  in  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  Pythian  ; 
but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympla  a  seventh 
time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility  of  his 
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even  appointed  to  command  the  army,  with  whit 
they  took  the  field  against  the  Sybarites  under 
Telys,  and  bora  an  imporfant  part  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Crathis,  B.C.6U.  Diodorna  even 
goes  so  &r  as  to  attribute  tbe  memorable  vjctory 
of  tlie  Crotonlats  on  that  occaaion  almost  wholly 
to  the  personal  strength  and  proness  of  Milon, 
who  is  said  to  have  tslten  the  Held  s«coutred  like 
Hercules,  and  irearing  the  chaplet  of  his  Olympic 
iricWry.  (Dlod.  xiL  9.)  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  appears  in  any  public  capacity ;  but 
we  leam  from  Hemdotus  that,  so  great  v/ee  the 
^putstion  he  enjoyed,  that  when  tlie  physician 
Democedes  took  refuge  at  Crotona,  he  hwlened  to 
obtain  a  daughter  of  Milon  in  marriage,  trusting  to 
the  efEeet  that  his  name  would  produce  even  upon 
Ihe  Persian  iing.  {Herod,  iii.  137.)  Many  Moiies 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  strength,  which  are  for  the  most  part  well 
known;  such  as  hU  carrying  a  heller  of  four  years 
old  OB  his  fibouTders  through  the  stadium  at 
Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating  the  whole  of  it  in 
a  single  -day.  Some  of  the  modes  by  which  he 
displayed  his  gigantic  powers  before  the  assembled 
multitude  appear  to  have  been  commemorated  by 
the  attitude  of  his  statue  at  Olympia,  at  least  if  we 
"      "    mby  Phihjstratusj 
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3,  An  Epeirat,  who  assassinated  Dei'damein, 
the  daughter  of  Pj-rrhns  1 1.,  at  the  alWr  of  Diana, 
to  which  she  had  fled  for  refuge  [DeidambuJ. 
For  this  sacrilege  he  was  punished  by  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  a,  miser- 
able manner.     (Justin.  xiriiL  3.) 

4.  Of  Beroea,  an  oflicer  in  tbe  amy  of  Perseus, 
with  which  he  opposed  the  Roman  consul  P.  Liri- 
nics    Crassua   B.C.    171.     (Lii-.  jJii.  68.)     Ho  U 

unfler  Perseus  just  before  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
B.  c.  166.  After  that  action  he  fled,  with  his  two 
colleagues,  Hippias  and  Pantaachus,  to  Beroea, 
where  they  were  the  first  to  set  the  einmple  of 
detection,  by  surrendering  that  fortress  into  the 
hands  of  Aemilius  Panllus.  (Ltv.  xlir.  32,  4£  [ 
Pint.  JemiJ,  16.)  [B.  H.  B  ] 

MILO'NIA  CAESO'NIA.   [Cabbonia.] 
MILTAS  (MiJiTits),  a  Thessalian  soothsayer, 
who  accompanied  Dion  on  his  expedition  against 
Dionysius.     He  was  also  attached  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy.     (Plut.  DioH,  p.  967,  c  ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
--'  '"  p.  179.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

■" =byat 

[See 
the  article  CiUon.]  The  &miiy 
sprang  from  Aegina,  and  traced  their  descent  to 
Aeacus.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  &mily  given  in 
tbe  life  of  Thucydides  which  bears  the  name  of 
lade  of  a  Miltiades,  son 


itself  was  so  represented.  (Pans.  vL  14.  §g  6,  7  i 
Philoatr.  Fit  Apall.  iv.  28.) 

The  mode  of  his  death  is  thus  related ;  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he 
saw  ^e  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  Eieen  partially 
split  open  by  woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend 
it  further,  but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  held  him  fosl,  in  which  state  he  was 
attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves.  (Died.  xii.  9  ; 
Paus.  vi.  U,  5  6—8;  Athen.  jr.  p.  412(  Aelian, 
V.ff.  JL  24;  GeU,  IT.  16i  VaL  Max.  is.  12, 
eiL  9;  Suid.  s.  v.  M'A""'!  Sobol.  ad  Tlieocr.  iv.  6  ; 
8chal  ad  AriiKiph.  Raw.  65;  Tiatz.CSit  ii.460; 
CicdeSe^  JO.) 

The  ^e  of  Milon  is  clearly  fiisd  by  the  passages 
above  cited  from  Diodorns  and  Herodotus ;  Aulns 
Gelliua,  who  states  that  he  was  victor  in  the  60th 
Olympiad  is  certainly  in  error, 

2  A  general  in  the  service  of  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Fpeirus,  nho  sent  him  fi>rward  with  a  body  of 
traopa  to  garrison  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  pre- 
vious to  hi8  own  arrival  in  Italy.  (Zonar.  viii.  3.) 
He  appears  to  have  accompanied  Pyrrhus  through- 
out his  campaigns  in  that  country,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  urging  tbe  king  to  continue  the  war  after 
Ihe  battle  of  Heiacleia  in  opposition  to  the  pacific 
counsels  of  Cineas.  When  Pyrrhos  went  into 
Sicdy,  B.  c  278,  he  left  Milon  to  hold  the  com- 
mand in  ftaJy  during  hia  absence ;  and  when  he 
Anally  qiutt«d  that  country  and  withdrew  into 
Epeirus,  ha  fXill  left  him  in  charge  of  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum,  together  with  bis  son  Helenas.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Justin,  they  were  both  recalled  by 
Pyrrhus  himself  socn  afterwards  ;  but  Zonaras 
st.Ltes  that  he  was  bard  pressed  by  tbe  Tarentines 
thenu.clves,  as^sted  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
quence   induced  to  surrender   the 
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man  of  considerable  distinc  n  n  A  I: 
rime  of  Peiustratus.  The  D  m  s, 
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pressed  in  war  by  the  Absin  hia  apj 
Delphic  oracle  lor  advice,  and  w  re 
admit  a  colony  led  by  the  m      wh      b 


>  followi. 


This  wasMiltkdes,  wlio,  eag 
rule  of  Peisistiatus,  gladly  t  k  h  ead~  aco  y 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  which  he  tortiHed  by  a 
wall  built  across  iu  isthmus.  In  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Lampsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  bnt 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove- 
reignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son 
of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Saciiiices  and  games 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
sacene  was  auiifered  to  take  part.  (Herod,  vi.  84, 
38.  103,  36—38.)  Both  Cornelius  Nepos  (Mill. 
i.  ])  and  Pausanias  (vi.  19.  g  6)  confound  this 
Miltiades  with  the  following. 

2.  The  son  of  Cimon  and  brother  of  Stesagoras, 
became  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  on  the  death  of 
the  latter,  being   sent   out  by  Peisistiatus  from 

itratagem  he  got  the  chief  men  of  the 
Chersonesus  into  his  power  and  threi 
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ly.  In  order  probably  to  strengthen  his  position 
ill  more  he  married  Hegeaipyla,  the  daughter  of 
Thradan  prince  named  Olorus,  (Herod,  vi,  39.) 
[e  joined  Dareina  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition 
^nat  the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other 
Greeks  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
(Herod,  iv.  137-)  That  when  the  appointed  -time 
'  '  ixpired  and  Dareius  had  not  returned,  Mil- 
1  recommended  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the 
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bridge  and  leave  DareiuB  to  his  fhte.  is  the  at 
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:o  DareiuB,  and  yet  Mil- 
tiades  WHS  left  in  quiet  pDseeesion  of  bispiincipalit; 
for  eeverft]  jejira,  though  daring*  that  .period  a 
Persian  force  was  engaged  in  militaty  operations 
in  hia  neighbourhood.  Bishop  Thiriwall  {HUtms 
o/Greeee,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  2)  ia  inclined  to  loii 
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the  eipedi^on  of  Dareius  sn  inroad  of  the  Si.ythi 
dcore  Miltiades  fiom  hig  poasesBiona  ,  but  after  the 
enemy  had  retired  the  Doloncians  bronght  him 
back.  (Herod.  Ti.  40.)  It  appears  tohaieb«ea 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athena 
that  Miltisdes  conquered  and  expelled  the  Felas- 
tpan  inhabiuinta  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  auti- 
jecled  the  islands  to  the  domunon  of 
(Herod.  Ti.'137,  140.)  The  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  enmity  betweea  the  Athenians  and  these  Pe 
lasgians,  of  the  promise  made  by  the  oflenders  ii 
Bccordnnce  with  the  direction  of  the  oracle  to  sur 
render  their  islands  to  the  Athenians,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  attempted 
olfering  to  surrender  them  when 
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had  the  power  to  enforce  from  tl 
will  be  found  in  Herodotaa.  hi 
belonged  to  the  Persian  dominions  (Herod,  v.  36), 
and  Thirlwall  has  suggested  that  this  encroachment 
on  the  Peruan  possessions  was  probably  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  MiUiadeg  the  hostility  of  Dareiua, 
and  led  him  to  ily  from  the  Chersonesus  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
nf  Ionia.  Mittiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  eon  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  (Herodot.  vi.  41.)  At  Athens 
Miltiades  was  arr^gned,  as  being  amenable  to 
the  penaltiea  enacted  against  tyranny,  but  was 
acqoitted.  Wiien  Altica  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Persians  under  Datia  and  Arla- 
phemes,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten 
generals.  According  to  Paueanias' (liL  12.  §  7),  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  Persian  heralds  who 
had  eome  to  demand  earth  and  water  were  put  to 
death.  When  the  Atlienians  advanced  sgdnst  the 
Persians,  Miltiades  by  his  arguments  induced  the 
polemarch  Callimachna  to  give  the  casting  vote  in 
lavoitr  of  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the 
opinions  of  the  ten  genHiala  being  equally  divided. 
Mi)tiades  waited  till  his  turn  came,  and  then  drew 
his  army  np  in  battle  array  on  the  ever  memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  For  an  account  of  the  battle 
and  of  the  tactics  by  which  the  victory  was  se- 
cured the  reader  is  again  referred  to  Herodotua 
(vi.  104,  109,  &!.).  After  the  deiiat  of  the 
Persians  Miltiades  endeavonred  to  urge  the 
Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliation,  and  induced 
them  to  entrust  to  him  an  armament  of  seventy 
ihipa,  without  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  He  proceeded  to  attack  the  island 
of  Pares,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private 
enmity.     His  alliioks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ; 
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superstirious  errand,  he  was  compelled  to  rwse  the 
siege  and  return  to  Athena,  where  he  was  im- 
peacfied  by  Xanthippns  fox  having  deceived  the 
people.  Hia  wound  had  turned  into  a  gangrene, 
and  t)eing  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in  person  ho 
was  brought  into  conrt  on  a  couch,  hia  brother 
Tisagoras  conducting  his  defence  for  him.  He  was 
condemned,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  services  to 
the  state  tiie  penalty  waa  commuted  to  a  fine  of 
tifty  talents,  the  coat  of  the  equipment  of  the  ar- 
mament.  Being  unable  to  pay  this  he  was  thrown 

wound.  The  fine  was  afterwwds  paid  by  hia  son 
Ciraon.  (Herod,  vi.  132— 136  ;  Pint.  (&iob,  p. 
460,  d.)  After  his  death  a  separate  monument 
waa  erected  10  hiamemory  on  the  field  of  Marathon. 
(Pans.  i.  15.  g  S.) 

3.  A  grandson  of  the  preceding,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  of  the  name  of  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in 
the  scholia  on  Aristides  (iii.  p.  616,  Dindorf),  and 
hy  Aeschines  (de  Falsa  Leg.  p.  301,  ed.  Steph.), 
who  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone  as  herald  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  before  the  concluMon  of  the 
fifty  years' Uiice.  [GP.M.] 

MILTIADES,  joint  commander  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  with  Lysander  and  Philochares  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Lys.  odv.  Bra- 
loA  p.  430,  ed.  Hoiske.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MIMALLON  (KitaA\iie,  or  M',mi\<ii'>,  the 
Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according 
to  othere,-  of  Bacchic  Amazons  (Strab.  7C  p.  468  ; 
Pint.  Alex.  2  ;  Lycoph.  U64).  The  name  ia  com- 
monly connected  with  the  verb  funeiirflai,  to  imitate, 
because  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  the  Macedonians 
while  at  war  with  the  Illyrian  king  Calandei,  added 
the  Bacchantes  to  their  army,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  more  numerous  (Schol,  ad  Pen.  Sat.  i.  99)  ; 
but  the  etymology  is  uncertmn,  Orid  {Ara  Am. 
i.  641)  uses  the  form  Mimallonides  for  Mimal- 
Itines.  [L.  S.] 

MIMAS (Mtpas).  I.ACentalir,  (Hea.  Scat 
Hero.  106.) 

2.  A  giant  who  ia  aaid  to  have  been  killed  by 
Ares,  or  by  Zeus  with  a  flaah  of  lightning  (Apollon. 
Biiod.  iii.  1227  ;  Enrrp.  I<m,  215).  The  iaiand  of 
Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  was  believed  to  rest  upon  his 
body.     (Sil.  Hal.  liL  147.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeolus,  king  of  Aeolis,  and  father 
of  Hippotee.     (Died.  iv.  67.) 

'     '  of  Amyous  and  Theano,  was  bom  in 
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by  Mezentius.     (Virg.  Aett.  x. 
70-2,  &c.) 

5.  A  Bebryx,  who  was  slain  hy  Castor  during 
the  expedition  of  the  Ai^naute.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  106.)  [L  S.] 

_  MfMNERMUS  (Mipnpiwf),  a  celebrated  ele- 
jiao  poet.  There  were  varions  acconnta  aa  to  his 
birthplace.  Some  autiioritiea  spoke  of  Colophon, 
ithers  of  Smyrna,  others  of  Astypalaea  (it  is  not 
ipe'^fled  which  of  the  places  of  that  name)  as  his 
native  city.  (Suidas,  s.o.  Mf^epiuvi.)  He  was 
geneially  called  a  Colophonian  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  643) ; 
'  t  from  a  fragment  of  his  poem  entilied  JVobkd 
appears  that  he  was  descended  from  those 
Coli^honians  who  reconquered  Smyrna  from  the 
Aeolians  (Strab.  xW.  p.  634),  and  that,  atrictiy 
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MIMNERMUS. 
■even  sages  (iibout  b.  o.  600).  He  was  a  contem- 
poraiy  of  Sulon,  who,  in  an  extant  fntgment  ot  one 
oF  his  poems,  addieBsea  him  as  etill  living  (Siog. 
Liwtt.  i.  60  ;  Bergk,  Poelas  Lgrici  Graed,  p.  33J). 
No  other  biographical  particulars  respecting  him 
have  come  dovm  to  us,  ejteept  what  is  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  of  Hermesianait  (Athen.  liii,  p. 
59?)  of  hia  lOYs  for  a  flute-player  named  Nanno, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  his  affeo- 

The  numerous  compositions  of  Mimnennua 
{Suidas,  who  calls  him  Wlufp/o'iis,  says  lyfca^i 
fiiSAla  iToWi)  were  preserved  foe  sever^  centuries, 
comprised  in  two  hoolis,  niitil  they  were  bnrnl, 
together  with  most  of  the  other  monuments  of  the 
erotic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  by  the  Byzantine 
monks.  A  few  fragments  only  have  come  down  to 
ua;  sufiicient,  however,  when  compared  with  the 
notices  contained  in  ancient  writers,  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
oF  his  poetry.  These  fragments  behing  chiefly  to 
a  poero  enticed  Naiiso,  and  addressed  to  the  flute- 
player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of  Mim- 
nermus  farm  an  epocii  m  the  history  of  elegiac 
poetry,  ]3efbre  his  time  the  elegy  had  teen  de- 
voted chiefly  either  to  warlike  and  national,  or  to 
convivial  and  joyous  subjects,  Archilochus  had, 
indeed,  DCcasiooally  employed  the  elogy  for  strains 

systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive, 
mournful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  thrcnetic  origin 
of  the  elegy,  the  national  temperament  and  socid 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  lonians,  and  the  melan- 
choly feelings  with  which  they  must  liave  regarded 
their  subjection  to  the  Lydians,  rendered  this 
change  easy  and  natnral ;  and  the  elegiac  poems  of 
Mimnerraus  may  be  looked  aptni  as  a  correct  ex- 
ponent of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  which  marked 
his  age  and  people.  Though  warlike  themes  were 
not  altogether  unnoticed  by  him  (the  war  between 
Gygea  and  the  SmyrnasEias  was  one  topic  of  this 
kind  which  he  dwelt  upon),  he  seems  to  have 
spoken  of  valorous  deeds  more  in  a  tone  of  regret, 
as  things  that  had  been,  than  with  any  view  of 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  emulato  them.  The 
instability  of  hnman  happiness,  the  helplessness  of 
man,  the  cares  and  miseries  tn  which  life  is  ex- 
posed,  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  him- 
self in,  the  wretchedness  of  old  age,  ace  plaintively 
dwelt  upon  by  inn,  while  love  b  held  up  as  the 
only  consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being 
worth  having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 
The  iatter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt  upon, 

tion  in  antiquity,  (Her.  Episl.  ii,  2.  100;  Pro- 
jierL  i,  fl,  1 1.)  From  the  general  character  of  his 
poetry  he  received  the  name  AryutrTiilSijs  or 
Ai-yiwmiSqi.  He  was  a  fluto  player  us  well  as  a 
poet(Stiab-  iv.  p.  643  ;  Herme^anax,aji.  ^(jen. 
1  c.y,  and,  in  setting  hia  poems  to  music,  made  use 
of  the  plaintive  melody  called  the  Nomos  Kiadias. 
Since  the  character  which  HimnermuB  gave  to 
elegiac  poetry  renmined  ever  after  ita  predominant 
characteristic,  he  is  sometimes  erroneously  spoken 
of  as  the  inventor  of  the  elegy.  The  passage  of 
Hermesianai,  where  he  says  of  MJmnermuB,  Ss 
(ifpero  iToKKip  dea-rfM  ^Hxef  ital  iiwAttjcaS  irwfifi' 
diri  irtn-ojiiTjiou,  which  has  frequently  bean  un- 
derstood as  conveying  the  same  assertion,  has  been 
more  correctly  interpreted,  by  throwing  greater 
stress  on  the  word  /mAnitou,  as  refeiring  to  the 
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change  which  Minmermus  made  in  the  character 
of  eTegiac  poetry,  (Comp.  Propert,  i.  fl.  ]].) 
Minmermus  is  the  oldest  poet  who  mentioned  an 
echpse  of  the  sun,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  threatening 
and  mournful  sign.  (Pint,  De  Fade  in  Orbe  Lmae, 
p.  931,  e.)  He  is  also  the  earliest  anthonty  that 
we  have  for  the  mythua  that  the  ann,  after  setting 
in  tiie  west,  is  carried  ronnd  the  earth  in  a  golden 
bowl,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  by  the  river 
Oceanus  back  agun  to  the  east.  {Athen,  xL  p, 
470,  a.)  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Jason, 
alan,  he  removed  the  dwelling  of  Aeetes  to  the 

The  fragments  of  Mimnermns  have  been  several 
timea  published,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunek,  Gaisford,  Boiaaonade,  and  Bergk,  There 
is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lips,  1(126.  They 
have  been  translated  by  Stollberg,  Herder,  Secken- 
dorf,  A.  W.  V,  Sohlegel,  and  others,  {Fabric, 
fiiW.  Grsas.  voL  L  p.  733 ;  K,  0,  MiiUer,  Hidorff 
of  the  Literature  of  Andeat  QreeoSt  p.  1^^,  &c. ; 
Bode,  GeiC*.  lUr  Heikn.  JXcbtkusal,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
173,  l7S,247,&c.)  [dP.  M,l 

MINA'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  and  of  very  Uttle 
note.  On  coins  we  And  mention  of  an  M.  Mina- 
tius  Sabinus,  who  was  a  legate  under  Cn.  Pompey, 
the  younger,  m  Spam  (Bckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  263),  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Velleius  Pater«ulua  waa 
called  Mmatiua  Magius.     [Mioius,  No,  3,] 

MI'NDARUS  (mIbSbpos),  a  LacedaemoniM), 
waa  aent  out  in  £,  c,  411,  to  succeed  Aatyochus  in 
the  oflice  of  Admiral  In  the  same  year,  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenician  ships,  pro- 
mised by  'lisBaphemes,  would  never  be  forthcoming, 
he  listened  to  the  invitation  of  Pharuahazus,  and 
sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  territory  of  the  hitter 
satrap  on  the  Hellespont,  having  managed  to  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was 
aware  of  his  intention  and  had  removed  from  Samos 

tion.  At  Seatos  he  surprised  the  Athenian  squad- 
roll  there,  which  escaped  with  difficulty  and  with 
the  loss  of  four  ehips.  The  Athenians,  however, 
under  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasybuliis  followed  him  to 
the  north  from  Lesbos,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
Hellespont,  off  Cynossema.  After  the  battle,  Mm- 
daruB  sent  to  Euboea  Ij3  Hegesandridas  for  rein- 
forcements, and  in  the  meantime  we  find  him  fur- 
nishing aid  to  the  AeoMnns  of  Antandi-us  in  their 
insurrection  agsjnst  the  garrison  of  Tissaphemes  in 
their  town.  Soon  aflor  we  hear  of  him  oflering 
sacrifices  to  Athena,  at  Ilium,  whence  he  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  DoiUEUS,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
a  superior  number,  of  Athenian  ships.  A  battle 
ensued  and  continued  doubtful,  till  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  under  Alcibiades  gave  the  victory 
to  the  Athenians.  Butthelatter.haviiigdespatched 
a  large  portion  of  their  fleet  to  different  quarters  to 
coUeol  money,  were  left  in  the  Hellespont  with  a 
force  of  no  more  than  forty  ships,  and  Mindams, 
whose  squadron  now  amounted  to  sixty,  prepai'ed 
to  attack  them  ;  but  they  moved  away  by  night 
from  SeslDS  to  Cardio,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Alcibiades  with  five  galleys,  and  soon  aft*r  by 
Thrasybulus  and  Theiamenes,  each  with  twenty. 
With  this  force  they  sailed  to  Cyaicus  {whither 
the  Poloponnesians  hud  removed  from  Abydua), 
and  there  surprised  them.  The  latter,  hovvevi 
having  drawn  up  their  si '  ' 
shore,  made  a  vigorous  : 
sailed  round  with  twen: 


..Cah^i^Ic 


meet  him,  but  vas  slain  in  the  hattle,  niid  the  Attie- 
niana  gained  a  complete  victory,  B.C.  410.  (Thim 
Tiii.  86,  99—11)5,  107,  lOa  ;  Xen.  HtB.  i.  1.  §g 
1,  3— S,  B— 18  ;  Plut  Ale.  27,  28  ;  Diod,  ™i, 
S9,  45,  49—61.)  [HirpooBATiis.  No.  6.]  [B.B.] 
MI'NDIUS  MARCELLUa  [Mahohllus.] 
MINERVA,  one  of  tha  great  Roman  divinities, 
wloBo  name  seems  to  be  of  the  same  mot  aa  mens, 
whence  monere  and  promenervare  {Fest-p.  205,  ed. 
Miiller),  She  is  dcoordingly  the  thinking,  ealcu- 
lating,  and  inventive  power  pojsonified.  Yairo 
(ap.  Ang.  de  On.  Dei,  vii.  2S)  therefoie  considered 
her  OB  the  impersonaUon  of  all  ideas,  or  as  tha  pie 
of  the  univeFse,  while  Jupiter,  according  to  him, 
is  the  creator,  and  Juno  the  representaitive  of 
matter.  Minerva  was  ^e  third  in  tlie  number  of 
the  Capitoline  divinities,  and  sometime:  is  said  to 
have  wielded  the  thnnderbolts  of  Jnpiter,  her 
father.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaiatus,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  united  the  three  divinities  in  one 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were  pre- 
pared for  the  gods,  these  three  alwaye  went  together 
(August,  de  av.  Del,  W.  10  j  VaL  Mai.  iL  1.  g  3). 
As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  father 

re  gradually  transferred 
the  Roman  Minerva.     But  we  shall  here  conline 
ourselves   to   those   which   were  pecnliai   to   the 
Roman  goddess,  as  lar  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

As  she  was  a  maiden  goddess  her  sacrifices  con- 
sisted of  calves  which  had  not  Ixirae  the  yoke  or 
felt  the  aling  (Fulgeiitins,  p.  56 1,  ed.  Merc ;  Aniob. 
iv.  16,  vii.  22).  She  is  siud  to  have  invented 
numbers,  and  it  is  added  that  the  law  respecting 
the  driving  in  of  the  annual  uml  was  for  this  reason 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Liv.  vii.  3)  j 
hut  it  is  generally  well  attested  that  she  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and  trades, 
for  at  her  featiw  she  was  partieulailT  invoked  by 
all  those  who  de8U?ed  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  the  art  of 
leaching^  medicine,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
the  hke.  (Ov,  Fasl.  iii.  809,  &o. ;  August.  L  c. 
vii.  16.) 

This  <haiact«r  of  the  goddess  may  ha  perceived 
also  from  the  proverbs  "  to  do  a  thing  pingtii  Mi- 
nerva,"  i.  e.  to  do  a  thing  in  an  awkward  or  clnmay 
manner  j  and  sus  Jl&eriiam,  of  a  stupid  person 
who  presumed  to  set  right  an  intelligent  one. 
Minerva,  however,  was  the  palmness,  not  only  of 
females,  on  whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sewing, 
spuming,  weaving,  &c.,  but  she  also  guided  men  in 
the  dangers  of  war,  where  victoiy  is  gained  by 
cunning,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Hence  ^e  was  represented  with  a  helmet,  shiehl, 
and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  booty  made  in  war 
was  frequently  dedicated  to  her.  (Liv.  lit.  33  ; 
Viig.  Aeii.  a.  615.)  Minerva  was  further  believed 
to  'be  the  inventor  of  mnsioal  Instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  five  days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  of  March,  and  was  called  QuinnuatniB,  because 
it  began  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  idea  of  the 
month.  (Feat.  pp.  149,  267.  ed.  MHller  ;  Vatro, 
De  L.  L.  vi.  14  ;  Ov.  Fad.  iii.  849.)   This  number 
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of  days  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acddental,  for 
Serviua  {ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  277)  infoima  us  that 
the  number  5  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ani.  a.  d.  Qasnqaatmi.')  The  most  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was  probably  that  on 
the  Capitol ;  another  existed  on  the  Aventine  (P* 
Vict  Sea.  Urb.  viii. ;  Ov.  Fatt.  vi.  728) ;  and  she 
had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Caellan  hill,  where 
she  bore  the  surname  of  Capts.  (Ov.-Mut.  iii.  337.) 
She  also  had  the  surname  of  Nautia,  which  was 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the  following  manner, 
Diomedes  had  carried  the  Palladium  from  Troy ; 
and  as  he  found  that  it  availed  him  nothing  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  oracle  commanded  him  to 
restore  it  to  the  Trojans,  he  wanted  to  deliver  it 
up  to  Aeneas  on  his  wanderings  through  Calabria. 
When  he  come  to  the  Trojans,  he  found  Aeneas 
eng^ed  in  offering  up  a  sncrifiee,  and  Nautes  re- 
ceived the  Palladium  instead  of  Aeneas.  The 
goddess  (Minerva)  bestowed  many  favours  upon 

for  her  servant  The  family  of  the  Nautii  alier- 
wards  retained  the  eTfclusive  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  Minerva  Nantia  was  to  be  wop- 
shipped.  Her  mysterious  image  was  preserved  in 
the  most  secret  part  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  safeguaids  of  the  stale. 
(Dionys.  i.  09 ;  Virg.  Aes,  v.  704  \  Secv.  ad  Aw, 
ii.  166,  iii.  407  \  Lucan.  i.  698  ;  comp.  Haltung, 
Die  He!^.  da-  Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  &c.)  [L.  8.] 
MINERVl'NA,themothetof  Cbispus  Cabsar, 
b  usually  termed  by  historians  the  first  wife  of 
CouBlantine  the  Great.  However,  Victor  {Epil.  41 ) 
and  Zosimus  (ii.  20),  both  of  whom  mention  her 
lame,  state  expressly  that  she  waa  his  concubine, 
md  then-  account  is  confiimed  by  Zonaras  (xiiia). 
To  this  dirsct  testimony  we  can  oppose  nothing, 
lept  the  improbability  that  Constantine  should 


have  n 


rked  o 


.s  his  1 


(Tilleminit,   HisL    des   Einp 

,  art.  iv.  p.  64,  and  iVofes  sitr  Constaalin,   note 

).  [W.  R.] 

MINI'CIA  GENS,  came  ori^nslly  fimn  Briiia 

(Brescia),  in  Cisalpine  Ganl.    Sriiiawas  a  Roman 

liut  in  what  year  it  became  one  is  un- 

(Plin.  ff.  iV.  iii  1 9.)     The  Minicii  occur 

only  under  the  empire.    There  was  a  C  Minichis 

"     ■     us,  one  of  the  consules  suffecli  in  A.  n.  61 ; 

liher  C.  Miniciue,  also  one  of  the  consoles 

suHecti  in  A.  D.  103.     For  (his  gens  see  Labus, 

woita    dalle    escowuionf 

1,   1830.  [W.B.D.] 

M1NIT)IUS,  L.,  was  a  Roman  merchant  or 

inker,  eatabliahed  at  Elis  in  a  &  46,  with  whose 

lin  Cicero  had  some  pecnniary  transactions.    Ha 

was  brother  of  L.  Mesdnius  Bufiie,  quaestor  in 

Aehaia  [RufdhJ,  and  married  an  Oppia.    (Cic.  ad 

~im.  iiii.2e,28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MINI'DIUS  or  MI'NDIUS,  M.,  brother  and 

rir  of  L.  MinidiuB,  and  aJso  a  Roman  merchauL 

cero  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  him.   (Cic 

ad  Fam.  v.  20,  xiii.  26.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MI'NIO.  1.  Was  tha  confidential  friend  and 
eounacllor  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  his  repre- 
itstive  at  the  conference  with  the  Roman  envoys 
Bphesus  in  b.  o.  193.  Minio  commanded  a 
Eion  of  Antiochus'  centre  at  the  battie  of  Mag- 
lia  in  a  c  190.  (Liv.  uiv.  15, 16,  msvii.  40, 
43.) 


M1N03, 
king  of  PontU9,  in  &  c  SG,  was  betrayed  b;  one 
of  his  conledenites,  and  put  to  destb.     (Appian, 
Milir.  48.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MrNIUS  CERRI'NIUS,  a  Campaniaii,  the 
Bon  of  Minia  PacuUa,  was  appointed  by  her  nne  o.' 
the  twn  liieropbants  of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome  ir 
B.  c.  186.  On  the  diacovery  of  tbess  oipos  [Hie- 
PiLi  Fbchhjj,  Hkhennius  Cbbbinhts],  Miniui 
was  arceeltd )  and,  having  confeBsed  Iwfbre  th< 
senate  the  impure  and  atrocious  choraoter  o(  th( 
riles  over  which  he  presided^  was  placed  in  clow 
custody  at  Atdea.  His  final  senlenoe  is  unknown. 
(Liv.  ixxis.  13,  17,  19.)  [W.  a  D.] 

MINOS  (M(™i).  1.  The  son  of  Zeus  and 
Europa,  brother  of  RhadEunonthns,  and  king  a' 
Crete,  where  he  >a  said  to  have  given  many  ant 
uaeM  laws.  After  his  deatil  he  became  one  of  thi 
judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  (Hom.  IL  xm.  450 
xiv.  322,  Oi.  xi.  321,  fi67,  svii.  523,  lii.  178 
comp.  Mit,ETUSi)  He  was  the  tstherot  Deup^ioi 
and  Ariadne  ;  and,  according  to  Apnliodoras  (iii 
1-  §  1,  &C.),  Sarpedon  also  vsa  a  brother  of  his 
Diodoms  (iv.  60 ;  comp.  Stab.  s.  p.  476,  to.)  le- 

ra   b        lowing  stoiy  about  lum.     Teetamus,  i 

D      s,  and  a  great-gran  deOB  of  Deucalion 

cam  Crete  with  an   Aeolian  Bnd.  Pelasgiai 

and  as  king  of  the  island,  he  becHue  thi 

h  A  terius,  by  a  daughter  of  CretbeuA.     Ii 

gn     f  Asterius,  Zeus  came  to  Crete  wl^ 
E  ropa,  a  d  became  by  her  the  lallier  of  Min 

ped  and  Bhadamantbus.  Asterius  atterwa 
am  d  E  ropa  ;  and  having  no  issue  by  her, 
ad  pted  h      three  sons.     ThuB  Mil 


s,     d, 


by    da,    i 


I  Itone,  daughter  nf  Lyctiue,  by 
Lycastus.  The  latter  became, 
diinghlec  nf  Coiybas,  the  &thf-     ' 


IS  also  calied 


snn  Z  .  It  should  be  obsei'ved,  tliat  Homer 
d  H  d  know  only  of  one  Minoa,  the  roler  of 
~^  d  the  son  and  friend  of  Zeus  {  and  of 

h  h  y  on  the  whole  relate  the  same  things, 

which  later  tiaditions  assign  to  a-sflcond  Minos, 
the  grandson  of  the  former  ;  for  here,  as  in  many 
other  mythical  traditions  'of  Greece  and  other 
countries,  a  rationajis^c  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  the  stories 
about  a  person,  by  the  assumption  that  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  must  refer  to  two  different  par- 
sonages. 

2.  A  grandson'of  No.  1,  and  a  son  of  Lycastns 
and  Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  ani  law-giver  of 
Crete.  He  is  described  aa  possessed  of  a  poworful 
navy,  as  the  husband  of  Pasiphae*,  a  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  as  the  &tber  of  Cntreus,  Deucalion, 
OlaucuB,  Androgeus,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne, 
imd  Phaedra.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  3.)  He  is  s^d 
to  have  been  killed  in  Sicily  by  king  Cocalus, 
when  be  had  gone  thither  in  pursuit  of  Daedidus. 
(Herod,  vii.  1 70 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  273, 379 ;  Pans.  vii. 
4.  §  5.)  But  the  scholiast  on  CoJIimachus  {Hj/oBi. 
in  Jov.  8)  speokB  of  hie  tomb  in  Crete.  The  detail 
of  his  history  is  related  as  folhins.  After  the 
death  of  Asterins,  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy 
of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined  to  him 
by  the  gods  ;  in  proof  of  it,  be  said  that  any  thing 
he  prayed  for  was  done.  Accordingly,  as  he  was 
offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he  prayed  that 
a  ball  might  corns  forth  from  the  sea,  and  promised 
to  sacrifice  the  animal.  The  bull  appeared,  and 
Minos  liei^une  king  of  Crete.  Othsrs  say  that 
Minos  disputed  the  govemmeiit  with  his  brother,  ( 
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SMpedon,  and  conquered.     (Herod,  i.  173.)     But 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beaul?  of  the  bull,  did 


idon  therefore  lendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphae  conceive  a  bve  for  the  animal. 
Pasiphae  concealed  beraelf  in  an  artificial  cow  made 
by  Daedalus,  and  thus  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotanrus,  a  monster  which  had 
Ibebody  of  a  man,  but  the  head  of  a  hull.  Minos 
shut  the  monster  up  in  the  labyrinth.  (Apollod. 
iii.  1.  §  3,  &6!  com^  Daedalus.)  Mino«  is 
further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into  three  parts, 
each  of  which  coni™ned  a  capital,  and  to  bavo 
rnled  nine  years.  (Horn.  fW.  lis.  178  ;  Strab.  i. 
pp.  476,  479.)  The  Cretans  traced  their  legal  and 
political  institutions  to  Minos,  and  he  is  siud  to 
have  been  instnieted  in  the  art  of  law-giving  by 
Zeus  himself;  and  the  Spartan,  Lycnrgus,  was 
believed  to  have  takea  the  legislation  of  Minos  as 
his  model.  (Paus.  iii,  4,  8  2;  comp.  Plat.  JWio, 
p.  319,  b.  i  Plut.  Da  ser.  Nam.  Fini.  4  ;  Val. 
Max.  1  2.  g  1 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  601.)  In  his  time 
Crete  was  a  powerial  maritime  state ;  and  Minos 
not  only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  con' 
temporaries,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Thnc  i.  4 ;  Strab.  i. 
p.  48  ;  Died.  L  e.)  The  most  ancient  legends  de- 
scribe Minos  as  a  just  and  wise  law-givor,  whersas 
the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an  unjust  and 
ctnel  tyrant.  (Philostr.  Fit.  Apdl.  iii.  25  (  Catull. 
.^ttlM.  Pd.  75 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 699.)  In 
order  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  An- 
drogens [Androoeus]  at  Athene,  he  made  war 
against  the  Athenians  ^and  Magarians.  He  sul^ 
dued  Megara,  and  compelled  tlte  Athenians,  either 
every  year  or  every  nine  years,  to  send  him  as  a 
tribute  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who  were 
devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by  thoMinotaums.  (Apol- 
led.  iii.  1.^,  §  8  ;  Paus.  i.  "37.  g  9,  ii.  J  6 ;  Plut. 
T&es.  15 ;  Diod.  iv.  61 ;  Ov.  Met.  viL  456.  &c. ; 
comp.  AndroOeus,  Thesbds.)  [L.  S.] 

MIN0TAURU8  (mv^avpos),  a  monster  with 
human  body  and  a  bull's  head,  or,  aooording  to 
others,  with  the  body  of  an  ox  and  a  bumaa  head ; 
's  smd  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  intereourse 
if  Pasiphae  with  the  bull  sent  from  the  sea  to 
Minos,  who  shut  him  up  in  the  Cnossian  labyrinth, 
and  fad  him  with  the  bodies  of  the  youths  and 
rns  whnm  the  Athenians  at  fixed  times  were 
d  to  send  to  Minos  as  tribute.  The  monster 
lain  by  Theseus.  It  was  often  represented 
eient  artists  either  alone  in  the  labyrinth,  or 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  Theseus.  (Paus.  i. 
24.  g  2,  27,  in  fin.  iii.  18.  §  7  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  I.  *  4, 
15.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

MINTA'NOR,  the  author  of  a  lost  treatise  on 
usic  (Fulgent.  M^L  L  1  ;  SchoL  ad  Stat 
Sei.  iii.  661.)       .  [C.  P.  M.] 

MINTHA  or  MENTHA  (M(^),  a  Cocylhian 
nymph,  and  beloved  by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed 
by  Demeter  or  Persephone  into  a  phuit  called  after 
bar  iiii^Ti,  or  mint,  or,  according  to  othen,  she  wsa 
ohoiigsd  into  dust,  fmm  which  Hades  caused  the 
~nint  plant  to  grow  fbiih.  In  the  oeigblwurbood 
)f  Pylos  there  was  a  hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its 
foot  there  was  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  grove  of- 
Demeter.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  344;  Ov.  Met.  x.  729; 
Oppian,  Bal,  iii.  486 ;  SchoL  ad  Nicand.  Ales. 
374.)  (L.  8.1 

MINU'CIA,  one  of  the  Vestal   prif  ■ 
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conduct  suspected.  On  inqniiy,  suspicion  w. 
justified,  and  Minuda  was  buried  alive.  (lAv.  vi 
IS.)  [W.  B.D.] 
MINU'CIA  OENS  was  originaUy,  in  some 
its  branches  at  least,  patiicion  [AnoURjNuB]  ;  Iral 
more  Ireqnently  occurs  in.  history  as  a  plel>eian 
house.  Its  principoi  ci^onienB  were  Auqurinus, 
Basilus,  Rufus,  and  Thbhuus.  Minicina  and 
Mnnicius  are  fi^uently  confounded  with  Mi- 
nuciufl.  The  foitowing  coin  of  tlie  Minucia  gens 
beais  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  tiie 
reverse  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  horiing  a  thundei>hott, 
with  the  legend  L.  Minudus.  Who  this  L.  Mi- 
Ms  was  is  unknown                       [W  B  D.] 


A  Greek 


MINUCIA'NUS  (Ma-oiKmpii) 
rhetorician,  was  a  contemporary  ot  ine  ceieoraieo 
tlietorician  Hertnogenea  of  Tarsia  (fl  i  d  170), 
with  whom  he  was  at  Tariance.  Tliia  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast  on  Heirnogenes,  ajid  tlius  the 
difiicalty  which  Pabrieius  eiperienced  (JBiM.  Orate. 
vdL  vi.  p.  ll)7)>  is  remored,  as  it  is  evident  that 
this  Minuwanus  was  a  different  person  from  the 
one  following.  (SchoL  ad  Hermog.  pp.  SS,  48,  49, 
71,  77,  SS,  177,  179,  180,  181,  200,  287  ;  comp. 
Schol.  ad  ApkOon.  p.  226,  ^fevigA  ;  Wostermann, 
OachKhle  (ier  Griai.  Beredtiamieil,  §  96,  n.  10.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also 
a  Greek  rhetoriiaan,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus  (i.  d.  260—268).  Suidas  (t.  v.)  tells  us 
that  Minncianus  was  the  author  ofTix''1  ^opuof, 
nfioyu/iraaiittTii,  and  Affyof  SiApapoi.  The  Ttxnj 
was  commented  on  by  the  sophist  FanciaUna 
(Suidas,  a.  v.  naryirp. ;  Endoc.  p.  301),  and  is  also 
referred  to  by  Twlsea  (Cm.  h.  693,  vi.  739,  Jtii. 
570),  but,  as  ■Westermann  anggests,  it  may  havB 
been  written  by  the  elder  Minucianus  [No.  1].  A 
portion  of  this  work,  entitled  tlepl  iiriK"/^^T(oi', 
is  estant,  and  bears  the  title  mrmiKiBeaS  4  Nuw- 
^djiDu.  It  was  published  aloi^  with  Alexander 
NumeHius  and  Phoebammon,  accompanied  with  a 
latin  version,  by  L.  Normann,  Upsal.  1690,  8vo., 
and  is  also  piinted  in  the  Aldine  collection  of 
Glreek  rhetoricians,  pp.  781—734,  and  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Walk's  RheUava  Grata.  The  woik  of 
Minueianua,  entitled  njwyu/inia-noTa,  was  com- 
mented on  by  Menander  of  Laodlceia  (Suidas,  t.  v, 
MfiKoi^.).  The  eloquence  of  Minueianua  is  pnused 
by  Himerius.  {Ed.  vii.  p.  166,  Or.  ixiii.  p.  803, 
ed.  Wemsdorf. ;  Fabric.  BM.  Oraee.  vol.  tL  pp. 
107,  lOB;  Westermann,  Ibid,  g  98,  n.  !5.) 

MINUCIA'NUS,  CORNB'LIUS,  a  Mend 
and  ne^hboac  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  calls  him 

moribus,"  and  speaks  of  hun  in  other  very  laud- 
atory terms  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Fah»,  in  which 
he  requests  the  latter  to  confer  the  rank  of  mi- 
litary tribune  upon  Minueianua  (Mp.  iS.  22). 
Three  of  Plmy'a  letters  (iii.  9,  It.  U,  viii.  12) 
are  addressed  to  this  Minudanus. 

MlNtl'CIUS.  "l.M.  MiNUCius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  e.c.  401,  when  he  impeached  two  ot 


MISAGENES. 
the  consular  tribunes  of  the  preceding  year  tbr  mis- 
conduct in  tha  war  with  Veii.     { Liv.  t.  1 1,  12.) 

2.  M.  MiNUCiua  Fbsbub,  one  of  the  Erst  augurs 
elected  from  the  plebs  after  the  extenaion  of  tha  law 
de  Sacerdoliii  in  B.  c  300,  by  the  tribunes  Q.  and 
Cn.  Ognlnius.     (Liv.  i.  S.) 

3.  Q.  MiNUdus,  was  legatus  to  the  consul,  M. 
Claudius  Mar(«llus,  during  the  siege  of  Capua, 
B.C,  210.     (Liv.  iivi.  33.) 

4.  P.  and  Q.  MiNUCii,  legionary  tribunes  in  tha 
war  of  Rome  with  the  Boian  Oauts  in  B.  e.  193. 
(Liv.  xiiv.  fi.) 

5.  L.  MiNUCius,  legatus  of  the  praetor  Q.  Fnl- 
vius  Flaccus  in  the  nearer  SpiUn,  h.  c  180.  His 
evidence  as  to  the  stale  of  the  province  when  ex. 
amined  by  the  senate  differed  from  the  account 
given  by  tha  praetor.     (Liv.  il.  36,  36.) 

6.  Tib.  Miniicius,  praetor  peregrinua  in  B.  c. 
180,  died  early  in  his  oflicial  year.  (Liv.  xL 
36,  37.) 

7.  ~~  MiNtioua,  died  inteatate  before  the  city- 
praelorahip  of  C.  Varres,  in  B.  c.  76—74.  His 
property  therefore  belonged  to  his  gens  ;  but  Verrea 
issued  a  special  edict  regarding  it,  which  Cicero 
held  up  to  ridicule  (i«  Ferr.i.io.%  116). 


lo  Contiliuns  in 


:.  43  {ad 
fam.  in.  '^J.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MINU'CIUS  FELIX.  [Fblik.] 
MINU'CIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
MINU'CIUS  PACA'TUS.[l!iKNAEua,Mo.9.] 
MI'NYAE  (MiP<iai),anancientraceofheroesal 
Orahonienoa,  lojcoa,  and  other  places.  Their  an- 
cestral hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  liave  migrated  from 
Theasaly  into  the  northern  parts  of  Boeotia,  and 
there  to  have  eatablisheil  the  powerful  race  of  the 
Minyans,  with  the  capital  of  Orcbomenos.  Aa  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
tha  Minyana,  they  are  themselves  called  Minyae  j 
and  the  deaccndanls  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a 
colony  in  Lemnos,  which  was  called  Minyae. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  ElisTriphylia,andto  the 
island  of  Thera.  (H«rod.  i.  146,  tv.  145  ;  Find. 
01.  JOT.  4,  jyi.  iv.  69  j  Apollon.  Rhod.  i  239 ; 
Strab.  ii.  pp.  404,  414,  viii.  pp.  337,  347  ;  Pans, 
vii.  3.  §2,  ix.  36  j  camp.  MiiUer,  Or^om.  «.  die  . 
jH™^.)  [L.  S.J 

MI'N  YAS  (Miniot),  a  son  of  Chrysea,  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyaus  ;  hot  the 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  rary  very  much  in  the 
difierent  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of 
OrchomenuB  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Poseidon,  Aleua, 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Hohuns.  He  is  further  called 
the  husband  of  Tritogeneia,  Cljtodora,  or  Phano- 
syra.  Orchomenus,  Preabon,  Athamas,  Diochthon- 
^,  Eleoclymene,  Periclymene,  Loucippe,  Arsinoe, 
and  Alcitboe,  are  men^oncd  as  his  children.  (Pans. 
ix.  36.  g  3,  &C.,  38.  g  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Ap«ll<m  Bhod. 
I  230,  ad  Find.  01.  liv.  5,  Pg&.  iv.  130  ;  Tielz. 
ad  Lye  876.)  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  tint 
treasury,  of  which  rains  are  said  lo  be  still  extant. 
(Pans.  ii.  38.  %  %)  Hia  tomb  was  shown  at  Or- 
Chomenos  In  Boeotia  (ix.  38.  g  3).  [L.  S.] 

MISA  (Mlua),  a  injstie  being  in  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  perhaps  the  same  as  Cybela,  or  on  attri- 
bute of  her.  (Orph,  Hymi.  41  j  Heaych.  s.  o, 
M.ff»Tfj.)  [L.  S.] 

MISA'OENES,  a  Mumidian,  son  of  Mamiissa, 
waa  appointed  by  his  fiithet  lo  command  the  force* 

the  war  .againat  Perseus,  B.O.  171>     He  appears 
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D  throughont  the 
I  af  the  war,  and  to  have  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  allicK.  After  the  close  of  the 
»»r  (b.c  us)  he  was  sent  hack  hy  Aemilins 
PaalluE  to  Africa;  but  the  shipe  in  which  his 
troopa  were  embarked  were  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
many  of  them  wrecked,  and  he  tiimself  compelled 
to  take  refuge  at  Bnindusium.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  nlmost  distinction,  the  quaestor, 
L.  Stertinius,  being  immediately  despatched  by  the 

provide  both  him  and  hia  troops  with  at!  that  they 
required.  (Liv.  ilii.  29,  35,  xlv.  1 4 ;  VaL  Max, 
V.  I.  §  I,  who  writee  llie  name  Muaicanes.)  He 
probably  died  before  his  father,  as  we  hear  nothing 
of  him  after  the  death  of  Maainissa.       [E.  H.  B.] 

MISE'NUS  (Kumns).  1.  A  companion  of 
Odysseus.  (Strab.  i.  p.  26,  t.  p.  245.) 

2.  A  steersman  of  Aeneaa  (Vict.  De  Orig.  Omt. 
Jtom.  9X  and,  aceording  to  ViisU,  at  iirst  a  compani 
of  Hector,  and  a^rwards  trumpeter  of  Aenes 
be  died  at  Cumae,  where  Cape  Mieenuia  derived 
its  name  ftora  him.  (Virg,  Jen.  vL  162,  &C.23S.) 
Hie  being  called  Aeolid^  arose  Ibom  the  legendary 
connection  between  the  Aeolian  and  Campanian 
Cnmse.  [L.  S.J 

MISITHBUS,  called  TiMEsiCLBs  (T(J.l^o■«^fl!) 
by  Zosimus  (L  16,  17),  apparently  a  Qreek,  by  ei- 
Irsciion  at  least,  waa  diatuiguished  for  learning, 
eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranquiliina  became  the  wife  of  the  third  Oordian. 
Tbat  amiable  prince  appointed  bis  father-in-law 
pmefect  of  the  praetoriana,  and  acting  in  obedience 
to  his  wise  counsels,  eifecled  many  imporlant  re- 
forms ill  the  royal  household,  more  especially  by 
discarding  the  eunuchs,  who,  since  the  days  of 
Elagabalns,  had  exercised  most  fcul  and  corrupt 
influence  in  the  palace,  being  uotoriously  in  the 
habit  of  disposing  of  all  the  highest  appointments, 
both  civil  and  mililsry,  to  the  beat  bidder.  The 
admirable  arraugements  for  the  support  of  the  im- 
perial troops  on  the  exposed  liontiera,  the  judicjoas 
regulations  introduced  with  regard  to  various  details 
in  tile  service,  and  the  BUecesB  which  attended  the 
cperatiana  in  the  East  against  Sapor,  until  Misi- 
theus  w^  cnt  off  by  disease,  or  by  the  treachery  of 
his  anccessor  Pliilippus,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
must  have  been  trained  as  a  soldier  and  accustomed 

tively  of  his  early  history.  Even  his  name,  as  it 
stands  repeatedly  in  Capitolinus,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  for  scholars  have,  not  without  reason,  hesi- 
tated to  believe  that  sm^  an  ill-omened  aooellation 
(Go*Sater)  could 
dividual  of  eminei 


^e  been  borne  by  any  in 
m  age  when  superatilioi 


The 


(Grater,  ccccxiiix.  4)  quoted  to  nphold  thi 
of  the  Augustan  historian,  but  which  seems  in 
reality  to  hare  beeii  copied  froni  his  pages,  is  open 
to  strong  suspicion,  in  addil^on  to  which  Zosimus, 
as  we  have  marked  above,  twice  terms  this  per- 
sonage Tinijo'wXfl!.  Among  various  conjectures, 
the  subatitntion  oif  TijaesUhejts,  a  name  found  both 
in  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and,  under  its  Doric 
form,  TimasUheia,  in  Livy  and  Valerius  Maii- 
mua,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  (Capitolin. 
Gordian.  Tres,  23,  to. ;  GoBniaKUa  III.  j  Phi- 
lips us  I.)  [W.R.] 

MITHAECUS  (MttoiKoi),  the  Buthor  of  some 
treatises  on  ooolieiy,  quoted  by  Atheiiaeus  {vii.  p. 
335,  xii.  p.6le,  iii.p.  112),  entitled 'OifapruWr 


and  'Oi^ofroifa  SukAik^.  The  latter  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plato  (Oorg.  p.  618,  b.).  [C.  P,  M,l 

MITHRAS  (MWpw),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  (Xenoph.  Cyi'op.  vii.  6.  g  68  i  Swab. 
XV.  p.  7S2.)  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and 
thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  eomraonly  represented  as  a  handsome  youth, 
wealing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  throat  he  is  catting.  The  bull  is  at  the 
same  time  attacked  by  a  dc^,  a  serpent,  and  a 
scorpion.  This  group  appears  frequently  among 
andent  works  of  art,  and  a  line  specimen  is  pie- 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  [L.  S.] 

MITHRE'NES  (Hifljoinjs)  or  MITHRI'NBS 
(Miflpfpijj),  commander  of  the  Persian  foice  which 
^rrisoned  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  After  the  battle 
of  the  GranicuB  (b.c  334)  Mithrines  surrendered 
voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  was  treated  by  him 
with  great  distinction.  After  the  battle  of  Gan- 
gmnela{E.e.  331)  Alexander  appointed  him  satiap 
of  Armenia.     (Arrian,  i.  17,  iii.  Ifi.)     [CP.M.1 

MITHRIDATES  or  MITHRADATES  (Mi- 
BpiSini!  or  Miflpa5ii*jjj),  a  common  name  among 
the  Mcdes  and  Persians,  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  MUra  or  Milhra,  the  PerMan  name  for 
the  sun,  and  the  root  lia^  signifying  "  to  give," 
which  uccnrs  in  most  of  tiie  Indo- Germanic  lan- 
guages. It  therefore  s^ihes  "given  by  the  sun," 
and  eocrespands  to  a  large  class  of  names  in 
different  languages  of  the  Indo  Germanic  family. 
Thus  in  Sansknt  me  find  the  names,  Dettodatta, 
HamdaOa,  ladradatta,  SomadaUn,  fas.  (L  e.  given 
by  the  gods,  by  Hara  or  Siva,  by  Indca,  by  Soma 
or  the  moon,  &c.) ;  in  Greek,  the  names  Tlieodolm, 
Diodota^,  &tiodohis,  Herodotus,  &e.  ;  and  in  Per- 
sian, the  names,  Hormisdalea,  "  given  by  Oimusd," 
Pli^rendaiss,  "  given  by  Behram,**  &c. 

The  name  of  Milhridates  is  written  in  eeveia! 
ways.  Milhridates  is  the  form  usually  found  in 
the  Greek  historians  ;  but  on  coina,  and  sometimes 
in  writers,  we  find  MiStradales,  which  is  probably 
the  more  correct  form.  We  also  meet  wiA  Mitror- 
liotej  (MiTpoSiiTiiij  Herod.  L  1 1 0),  and  in  Tacitus 
(Aim.  xii.  10)a  coiTupted  tonn  Meherdales.  (Pott, 
El!/mologi!die  FornAai^eTi,  vol.  i.  p.  ilvii.  &e.  j 
Rosen,  in  J<iiiiixU  of  Edatation,  vol.  ix.  pp.  334, 
33fi.) 

MITHRIDATES  (MieprMnjt).  1.  An  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  Xerxes, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  fevonr  of  that 
-lonarch,  bnt  joined  with  Arlabanns  in  the  con- 
.liracy  to  essasanate  bun  (b.c  465),  and  enabled 
the  latter  to  effect  his  purpose  by  giving  him  ad- 
mission into  the  king's  bedroom.     (Diod.  xl  69.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  high  raiik,  who  accompanied  the 
younger  Cyrus  on  lijs  expedition  a^inst  Artflierxcs. 
He  is  termed  by  Xenophon  one  of  the  most 
ittached  friends  of  that  prince  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  he  went  over  together  with  Aiiaeus,  to 
the  Persian  king.  He  was  one  of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Greeks  after  the  arrest 
md  death  of  their  generals,  and  endeayoured  to 
PMviul  on  them  to  surrender  their  aims.  He  agun 
his  appearajice  just  as  they  were  preparing 
out  on  their  march,  and  held  a  private  coa- 
«  with  their  leaders,  but  liuled  in  the  attempt 
luce  them  to  abandcoi  their  project.  The  next 
day  he  consequently  attacked  them  on  their  mmeh 
and  raused  them  some  lose  j  but  was  repulsed  in  a 
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eabsequent  attack,  and  from  this  ^me  suffered  tbem 
to  pnceed  unmoieated.  (Xea.  Anai.  a.  6.  %  35, 
iiL  3.  gg  1—10,  i.  gg  1— B). 

3.  Satrap  of  Lycaoriia  and  Cappadocia  at  tlie 
time  of  the  expedition  of  the  jonnget  Cycue  (Xen. 
Atiai.  vii.  8.  §  26).  This  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  penon  with  the  preceding,  whnm  Eckhel 
sleo  conceives  to  be  the  same  as  is  conunanly  termed 
Uithiidates  I„  king  of  Pontus. 

4.  A  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  wlo  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  hie 
father's  land  forces  during  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
B.C.  197.     (Liv.  Tixiii.  19.) 

fi.  A  Persian  of  high  rank,  and  eon-in-law  of 
Dareius  Codoniannus,  who  was  elain  by  Alexander 
witJi  his  own  hand,  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Granicus, 
B.C  S31.    (Arrian,  ^ffloi.!.  16.  §  10, 16.  g  5.) 

0.  A  nephew  of  Antiodius  the  Great,  being  a 
Bon  of  one  of  his  Bisters.     (Polyb.  Tiii.  25.) 

7.  A  MnofAriarafhes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  bis  father  on  the  throne,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Anarathes  V.       [E.  H.  B.] 

MITHRIDATES,  king  of  Armenia.    IAb- 

SACJDAB,  Vol.  I.  p.  363,  b.] 


r  auTHmiiATBS, 
MITHRIDA'TES,king  of  thoBosFORDs,  which 
sovereignty  be  obtained  by  the  ferour  of  the  em- 
peror Ciaudina,  who  appointed  him  to  replace 
Polemon  II„  A.  D.  41.  {Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.)  He 
waa  a  deecendaaC  of  (he  great  Mithridates,  but  we 

Not  do  w8  know  any  thing  of  the  circumslances 
which  led  to  his  subsequent  expnlaion  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  placed  his  younger  brother  Cotys  on 

lated  by  Tacitus  In  one  of  the  books  of  the  Annals 
now  lost.  But  Milhridates,  (hough  s  fugitive 
from  his  kingdom,  did  not  abandon  all  hope  :  he 
collected  n  body  o!  irreguhir  troops,  with  which  he 
ejtpelied  the  king  of  the  Dandariana  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Bosporus,  ho  prepared  to  invade  that 
kingdom.  He  was  however  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
man lieutenant  Julius  Aquila,  supported  by  Euno- 
nes,  king  of  the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Adorei,  and 
ultimately  compelled  to  auirender  to  Bunones,  by 
whom  he  wu  giieo  up  to  the  Romans,  but  with  a 
pronlise  that  his  life  should  be  wared.  (Tac^  Anit, 
xii.  16—3!  ;  Plin.  vi.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MITHRIDATES,  kings  of  Comuaubhe. 
There  were  two  Icings  of  Caiomagene  of  this  name, 
of  whom  very  little  is  known.  The  first  (Mithri- 
dates  I.)  must  have  aacceeded  Antiochus  I.  on 
the  thtohe  of  that  petty  kingdom  at  some  time 
previous  to  B.  a  Bl,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Pin- 
larch  in  that  year  among  the  allies  of  Antony. 
(Plat.  Ant.  61.) 

MidiFidales  II.  was  made  king  of  Commagene 
by  Augustus,  B.  c  20,  wheit  a  mere  boy.  Dion 
CaesiuB  (ells  us  that  his  fethei  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  previous  king :  hence  it  seems  probable 
that  hs  was  a  son  of  (he  preceding^     (Dion  Cans, 


MITHRIDATES. 
tiv.  9.     See,  however,  Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ilL  p. 
34S,  not.  h,  who  has  brought  together  the  few  feels 
that  are  known  concerning  these  kings  of  Comma- 
gene.)  [E.H.B.] 

MITHRIDATES,  king  of  Mbdia  {by  which 
we  are  probably  to  underatond  Media  Atropatene), 
was  the  son-in-law  of  T^nes  L,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, whom  he  sapported  in  hie  war  against  the 
Romans.  His  name  indeed  U  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  last  camp^gn  iuainst  Luoullus,  B.  c 
67  {Dion  Cass,  xiiv,  14X  but  tiiere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  the  lAird  inrmarch  alluded  to  by 
Plutarch,  ae  present  together  with  Mitbridates  the 
Great  and  Tigranea,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Lucullus  at  the  river  Atssnias  in  the  preceding 
year.     (Ptut.  LaeaS.  31.)  [B.H.  B.] 

MITHRIDATES  I.  11.  III.,  kings  of  Parthia. 
IAbsacbs  VI.  IX.  XIII.  Vol.  I,  pp.  354—356.] 

MITHRIDATES  (MiSpiWiTji)  of  PaKOAMti* 
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by  a  daughter  of  Adobogion,  a  descendant  of  the 
tetrarchs  of  Oalatia,  but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amout  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  waa  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  To  this  supposition  the  king  hunselt 
lent  some  countenance  by  the  caie  he  bestowed  on 
Ills  education,  baying  taken  him  into  bis  own  court 
and  camp,  where  the  young  man  waa  trained  in  all 
kinda  of  military  exercises  and  studiee.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  636  [  Hirt.  rfn  B.  Akr.  7a)  Hia  natural 
abilities,  united  to  his  illus(rioua  birth,  raised  him 
to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  hia  country- 
men, and  be  appears  as  early  as  B.  c.  64  to  have 
exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  affiiirs  of  his 
native  city.  (Cic.  pro  Ftacc.  7  ;  Schol.  Bob.  ad 
loe.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  forEnnate 
enoi^h  to  obtain  tha  favour  and  even  personal 
friendship  of  Caesar,  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Alexandrian  war  {b.  c.  43X  sent  him  into 
Syria  and  Cilicia  to  raise  auxiliary  forces.  This 
service  he  performed  with  seal  and  alacrity,  and 
having  assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  advanced 
by  land  upon  Egypt,  and  by  a  audden  attack  made 
himself  master  of  Pelnsiura,  though  that  important 
fortress  bad  been  strongly  garrisoned  by  Achillas. 
But  be  was  opposed  at  the  passage  of  the  Nile  by 
the  Egyptian  army  commanded  by  Ptolemy  In 
person,  and  compelled  to  apply  to  Caesar  fiir  as- 
sistance. The  dictator  hastened  to  his  support  by 
sea,  and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  united 
his  liiroes  with  those  of  Mithridates,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  totally  defeated  the  Egyptian 
king  in  a  deciave  action  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  (Hirt  rfa  B.  Alea.  26—32  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii. 
41—43  !  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8.  g  1—3,  B.  J.  i,  8, 
%  5 — 6.)  It  is  probabis  that  he  afterwards  accom- 
panied Caesai  on  his  campmgn  against  Phamaces, 
as  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  that  monunh, 
Caesar  bestowed  his  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  upon 
Mithridates,  on  whom  he  conferred  at  the  samo 
time  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians  that  had  been 
previouslj  held  by  Deiotams,  to  wlijcb  be  had  an 
hereditary  cldm.  {Hirt.  *  B.  Alex.  78  ;  Strab. 
xm.  p.  625  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  48  ;  Appian,  MiOiT. 
121  (  Cic.  PML  iL  37,  rfs  Dlmi.  ii.  37.)  But  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  lemiuned  to  be  won, 
the  title  being  all  that  it  was  really  in  the  power 
of  Caesar  to  bestow,  for  Asander,  who  had  revolted 
against  Phamaces  and  put  him  10  death  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  dominions,  was  in  fact  master  of 
(he  whole  country,  and  Mitbridates  having  soon 
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etaiii.    (Stral).  I  c. ;   Dion  Caas.  ilii.  48,  slvii. 
26.)  [E.H.B,] 

MITHRIDATES,HiigBOf  PoNTua.  The  first 
of  these,  however,  was  not  really  an  independe  ' 
monarch,  bnt  merely  B  eatrap  under  the  Pocsi) 
king ;  and  it  would  he  more  correct  to  omit  him 

K  M'thridatea  1. ;  but  the  ordinary 
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E  S  a.     (P   y     T.  43  1  Died.  six.  40  ;  Aur. 

V  Ud  P  Ilia  76 1  They  aiao  aaaerted  their 
descent  from  the  royal  house  of  llie  Achaemenides, 
to  which  the  king^  of  Persia  belonged,  but  we  knew 
not  how  the;  made  ont  this  part  of  their  pedigree. 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  un^  after 
the  faU  of  the  Persian  empire. 

MiTHBiDATSS  I.,  Bon  of  Aiiobarsanes  (probably 
of  the  first  prince  of  that  name),  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Oyr.  viii.  8.  §  4)  as  haying  betrayed 
his  father,  aud  the  lame  circumetance  is  alluded  to 
by  AristoOe  {Pal.  v,  10).  Eokhel  sappoaes  him 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Mithridales  who  accom- 
panied the  younger  Cjms,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
proof  of  Ihifi.  He  may,  however,  be  the  same  with 
the  Mithridates  mentioned  by  Xonophon  {Avab. 
vii.  8,  g  25)  as  satrap  of  Csppadocia  and  Lycaooia. 
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MlIHRlDilES  II.,  son  of  Aiiobarzanes  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.  c.  337. 
(Diod.  a»i.  90.)  He  is  frequeiiUy  called  A  Ki.imit, 
as  having  been  the  founder  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  dis- 
^gished  sa  Mithridatea  I.  Aecei^ing  to  Appian 
(Milir.  112)  he  was  eighth  in  descent  finm  tlie 
first  aatrap  of  Pontus  under  Dareina  Hyataspoa, 
and  tax.Ox  m  sEcending  order  from  Milhiidales  the 
Great,  (tbid.  9;  aee  CUnton,  F.  H.  vol  iif.  p.  423.) 
Diodoraa  assigns  him  a  ceign  of  thirty-five  years, 
but  it  appears  cerfaiu  that  he  did  not  hold  unin- 
lerruptfld  possession  of  the  sovereignty  during  that 
period.  Wliat  circumstancea  led  to  his  expulsion 
or  subjection  we  know  not ;  indeed  we  meet  with 
no  farther  notice  of  him  from  the  date  of  his  ac 
cession  aJready  mentioned  until  some  time  after 
the  death  of  ^eiander,  wlien  we  find  him  attend- 
ing, apparently  in  a  private,  or  at  least  aubordinate, 
capacity,  upon  the  court  and  camp  of  Antigonns. 
Probably  ha  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Macedonian  yoke  at  tho  time  that  Cappadocla  waa- 
conqnered  by  Perdiccaa,  a-  c  322.  He  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  hjgh  place  in  the  ^vour  and  con- 
fidence of  Antjgonus,  until  that  potentate,  alarmed 
at  a  dream  he  had  had,  foretelling  the  future  great- 
ness of  Mithridatea,  was  mdueed  to  form  the 
project  of  putting  him  to  death.  Mlthtidates, 
however,  received  from  Demetrius  timely  notice  of 
his  father's  inlentionfl,  and  fled  with  a  few  followers 
to  Paphlagonia,  where  he  occupied  a  strong  fortress, 
called  Cimiala,  and  being  joined  hy  numerous 
bodies  of  troops  &om  different  quarters,  gradually 
extended    hia    dominion    over    the  neighbouring 
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countries,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  (Appian,  MWir.  9  ;  Strab. 
xii.  p.  662  ;  PluL  Detiie6r.  i.)  The  period  of  the 
flight  of  Mithridatea  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have 
taken  phtce  as  early  as  318,  aa  we  find  him  at  the 
close  of  SI  7  supporting  Eumenes  in  the  war  against 
Antigonns.  (Diod.  lii.  40.)  From  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  his  death  in  B.  o.  302,  but 
it  appears  that  he  had  submitted  again  to  at  least 

cured  his  assaesination,  to  prevent  him  from  joining 
the  league  of  Caesander  and  his  confederates.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  before  this  established 
himself  firmly  in  his  kingdom,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  without  opposition  hy  his  sen  Mithri- 
datea. (Died.  XX,  111 ;  Appian,  Mi&r.  9.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ludan  {MacriA.  1 3),  he  was  not  less 
than  eighty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  renders  it  not  improbable,  as  BU(^sted 
by  CImton  {F.  H.  jiL  p.  422),  that  he  >a  the  same 
as  the  Mithridatea,  son  of  Anobarzanes,  who  in  his 

fouth  circumvented  and  put  to  deatii  Datamea. 
Datambs,]  Plutareh  is  clearly  in  error  when  he 
calls  bun  a  young  man  tiX  the  time  of  his  flight, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Demeferius.  (Sea  Chnton, 
L  c,  and  Droysen,  HdUnam.  torn.  L  p.  44,  298.) 

MiTHRroiTiis  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.  c  302.  He  is 
eaid  to  have  added  largely  to  the  dominions  in- 
herited from  his  father,  by  the  acquisition  of  great 
part  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonta,  but  whether 
by  conquest  or  by  the  cession  of  the  Macedonian 
rulers  of  Ataa  does  not  appear.  (Died.  xx.  111.) 
In  B.  c,  281  we  find  him  concluding  an  alliance 
with  the  Heraeleans,  to  protect  them  against  Se- 
Icucus  (Memnon,  c.  I!,  ed.  Orell.)  ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  availing  himself  of  the  servieea  of 
the  Gauls,  then  lately  settled  in  A«b,  to  overthrow 
a  Ibroa  sent  agajnst  him  by  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt  (Steph.  Byi.  v.  'Ayxvp^)  These  are  the 
only  events  recorded  of  hia  rdgn,  which  lasted 
thirty-six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ariobarzanes  III. 

MiTHBiDiTES  IV.,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  the  son  and  successor  of  Arlobarzanes 
IIL  -He  was  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
but  the  period  of  his  accesaion  cannot  be  delor- 
mined.  Chnton  places  it  as  low  as  242  oi  240 
B.  c,  wliile  Droysen  (Syfesisin.  vol.  ii.  p.  3fi5) 
carries  it  back  nearly  to  258.  It  seema  probable 
that  it  must  be  placed  coKsideraMi,  before  240,  as 
Memnon  telle  us  that  he  was  a  cliild  at  hia  father's 
death,  and  he  had  a  daughter  of  marriageable  age 
in  222.  Shortly  after  his  accession  his  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  the  Gauls,  who  were,  howevar, 
repulsed.  (Memnon,  c  24,  ed.  Orell.)  After  he 
had  attiuned  to  manhood  he  married  a  sitter  of 
Seleucue  Callinicus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
received  the  province  of  Phrygia  aa  a  dowry. 
(Euseb.  Arm,  p.  164  j  Justin,  xxxviii.  5.),  But 
notwithstanding  this  alliance,  we  find  him,  during 
the  war  between  Seleucus  luid  Antiochus  Hierax, 
taking  part  against  the  fanner,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Seleucus  lost  20,000  of 
his  troops,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life. 
(Bueeb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  In  b.  c  222,  Mithridates 
gava  his  daughter  laodice  m  maaiage  to  Antiochus 
III,:  onuther  of  his  daughters,  also  named  Laodice, 
WHS  married  about  the  same  time  to  Achaeua,  the 
cousin  of  Antiochus.  (Poljb.  v.  43,  74,  viii.  22.) 
In  B.  c  220  Mithridates  made  war  upon  tho 
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wealthy  and  powerful  city  of  Siiiope.  bnt  it  npppnrs 
that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  and  it  did  not  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  kuigs  of  Pontua  nnlil  long 
aEUrwards.  (74  iv.  66.)  At  an  eBrlist  pciiod 
we  find  him  vying  with  the  other  monarch!  of  Asia 
^0  the  Rhodians, 


after  the  ( 


lofthei. 


[Ph. 


He 


a  I.] 


ided  by  his  eon  Phamaces. 


MmfainATBs  V.,  Bumamed  Epkkgbths, 
the  eon  of  Phamaces  I.,  and  gtaiideon  of  the  pre- 
eeding.     (Justin.  xxxTiii.  5  i  Clinton.  F.  H.  toI. 
iii.  p.  4:2S.)    The  period  af  hie  accession  is  wholly 
uncertain ;  we  only  know  thf -    ■■- 
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ing  an  auiiliary  force  to  the  asaistance  of  Attains 
n.  agninat  Pruaiae,  kmg  of  Bithyaia.  (Polyb. 
miii.  10.)  But  as  much  as  twenty-five  years 
heFore  (b.  c  179),  his  name  is  associated  with  that 
of  his  Cither  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  Phamacea 
with  Eunienea,  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  one  to 
enppoae  he  was  already  admitted  to  Eome  share  in 
the  aovereign  power.  (Polyb.  xxvi.  6.)  He  was 
the  first  of  the  kinga  of  Pontua  who  entered  into  a 
regular  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  sup- 
ported with  some  ships  and  a  small  auxiliary  force 
during  the  third  Punie  war.  (Appian,  jWittr.  ]  0.) 
At  a  aubeequent  period  ha  tendered  them  more 
etBcient  assistance  in  the  war  agaJnat  AristonicDs 
(b.c.  131—139),  and  for  his  servioes  on  thia  oc- 
casion was  rewarded  hy  the  consul  M'.  Aquillius 
with  the  province  of  Phrygia.  The  acts  of  AquH- 
liua  were  leacinded  hy  the  aenate  on  the  ground  of 
bribery,  but  it  appears  that  Mitbndates  contiuued 
in  pOBaesaion  of  Phrygia  till  hie  death.  (Just. 
xjcKvii.  ],  iijiviii.  5  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  13,  56,  B7s 
Oros,  T.  10  i  Eutrop.  it.  20,  who,  however,  eon- 
fonndi  him  with  hie  eon.)  The  dose  of  hia  reign 
CM)  only  be  determined  approiimatety,  from  the 
statements  concerning  the  aoKBUon  of  his  son, 
which  assign  it  to  the  year  130.   He  was  aseassin- 

immediato  ailendanls.     (Strab.  x.  p.  477.) 

MiTHiiinATBs  VI.,  surnamed  Eufator,  and 
also  D[OHVSi;$,  bnt  more  commonly  known  by  the 
nama  of  THB  Queat  (a  title  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, bestowed  on  him  by  any  ancient  historian), 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding^  We 
have  no  precise  statement  of  the  year  of  bis  birth, 
and  great  discrepancies  occur  in  those  concerning 
his  age  and  the  duration  of  hie  reign.  Strabn, 
who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  his  native  country,  aflirma  that  he 
was  eleven  years  old  at  the  period  of  his  accession 
(x.  p.  477],  and  this  statement  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Appian,  that  he  waa  sixty-eight  or 
aixty-iiine  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  of 
which  he  had  reigned  fifty-seven.  Memnon,  on 
the  other  hand  (c.  30,  ed.  Orell.),  makes  him 
thirteen  at  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  Dion  Caasiua  (xxCT.  9)  wJls  him  above  seventy 
years  old  in  b.  c.  68,  which  would  moke  him  at 
least  seventy-fiveat  his  death,  but  this  last  account 
ia  certainly  erroneous.  If  Appian's  statement 
concerning  the  length  of  his  reign  be  correct,  ve 
may  phce  his  accession  in  B.  c.  130. 

We  hare  veiy  imperfect  information  concerning 
the  earUer  years  of  hia  reign,  as  indeed  during  the 
■whole  period  which  preceded  his  wais  with  the 
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Romans  ;  and  mnbh  of  what  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  wears  a  very  suspit^ous,  if  nnt  iiibQioue, 
aspect.  According  to  Justin,  unfortunately  our 
chief  authority  for  the  events  of  this  period,  both 
the  year  of  hia  birth  and  that  of  his  accession  were 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  cometa  of  portentous 
magnitude.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  im- 
mediately on  ascendinglhe  throne  he  found  himself 
assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  gnardiana  (perhapa 
some  of  those  who  had  conspired  against  hia 
Either's  life),  bnt  that  be  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
their  machinations,  partly  by  displaying  a  courage 
and  address  in  warlike  ezercises  beyond  his  years, 
partly  by  the  use  of  antidotes  against  poiaon,  to 
which  he  began  thus  early  1«  accustom  hhnself.  In 
order  to  evade  the  designs  fiirmed  against  his  life, 
he  alao  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  roost  unfrequented 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  iJie  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  (Justin,  xxsnl  2.)  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  accounts,  it  is  certdn 
that  when  he  attained  to  manhood,  and  asanmed  in 
person  the  administiation  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  not 
only  endowed  with  consummate  skill  in  all  martial 
exercises,  and  possessed  of  a  bodily  frame  inured 
to  all  hardships,  as  well  as  a  spirit  to  brave  every 
danger,  but  his  naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been 
improved  by  careful  culture.  Ae  a  boy  he  had 
been  brought  up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably 
received  the  elements  of  a  Greek  education;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory,  that  he  is  awd  to  have 
ieamt  not  less  than  twenty-live  languages,  and  to 
have  been  able  in  the  days  of  hia  greatest  power  to 
transact  busineaa  with  the  deputies  of  every  tribe 
subject  to  hia  nde  in  their  own  pecutiac  dialect. 
(Justin.  I.  c;  Plin.  H.  N.  ya.v.  2  ;  A.  GeU.  ivii. 
17  i  Val.  Max.  viii.  7,  ejtt.  16  i  Strab.  xii.  p.  645.) 
The  first  steps  of  hia  career,  like  those  of  moat 
Eastern  deapota,  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is 
said  to  have  established  himself  in  the  possesion 
of  (he  aovereign  power  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  a  share  in  the  reyal  authority  had  been 
left  by  Mithridatee  Eucrgetes  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  assaesination  of  his  brother.  (Mem- 
non, c.  30  ;  Appian,  MiOr.  113.)  As  soon  as  ho 
had  by  these  means  established  himself  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  Pontus  (Dader  which  name  was  com- 
prised also  a  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphl^onia), 
he  began  to  turn  hia  arma  againat  the  neighbouring 
nationa.  On  the  West,  however,  Ida  progress  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  power  of  Rome,  and  tiie  minor 
sovereigns  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  cnjoyfd 
the  all-powerful  protection  of  that  republic.  But 
on  the  East  hia  ambition  found  free ,  scope.  He 
subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the  interior,  be- 
tween tlie  Euiina  and  the  confiriea  of  Armenia, 
including  the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province 
called  Lesser  Armenia  (which  was  ceded  to  him  by 
its  ruler  Antipater),  and  even  extended  hia  con- 
quests beyond  the  Cautaeus,  where  he  reduced  to 
subjection  some  of  the  wild  Scythian  tribes  that 
bordered  on  the  Tanais.  The  £ime  of  hia  arms 
BJid  tiie  great  extension  of  his  power  led  Parisades, 
king  of  the  Bosporus,  as  well  as  the  Greek  cities  of 
Chersonesua  and  Olbia,  to  place  themselvea  under 
his  protection,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance 
agmnst  the  barbarians  of  the  North — the  Saima^ 
tians  and  Roxolani  Mitiiridatea  entrusted  the 
conduct  of  this  war  to  his  generala  Diophantns  and 
Neoptolemue,  whose  eilbrts  were  crowned  witii 
complete  success  i  they  carried  their  victorious  arms 
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from  the  TanalB  to  tho  Tjraft,  loUillj  dcfealed  tbe 
Rosolani,  and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Taorio 
Chereoneae  tribulary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
A  lattiem  called  the  towec  of  Neoptolamns,  st  the 
laouth  of  the  riyer  Tj-raa  (Dniester),  prohiibly 
mscks  the  ejilnme  limit  of  his  conquestB  in  that 
direction  (  but  he  is  said  to  liovB  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  and  possessed  much  influ- 
ence over  the  Gelae  and  other  wild  tribes,  as  far  hb 
the  boTders  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  After  the 
death  of  Farisades,  the  kingdom  of  Boeporus  itself 
was  incorporated  with  his  aommions.  {Slinb.  vii. 
p.  306,  307,  309—312,  xL  p.  499,  xii,  p.  540, 
541,  555  ;  Appinn,  Hiih:  1£  ;  Memnon,  c.  30  ; 
Justin,  xxxvii.  3  ;  Niebnhr,  Kl.  Seirifi.  p.  388— 
390.) 

While  ho  was  thug  extending  his  own  so- 
vereignty, he  did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  hiraself 
by  forming  alliances  with  his  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, CBpecially  with  Tigmnea,  king  of  Aimenia, 
to  whom  he  gave  bis  daughter  Cleopatra  in  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  with  the  watlike  nations  of  the 
Partliiaofl  and  Iberians.    He  thus  foimd  himself  in 

sources,  that  he  be^  to  deem  himself  equal  le  s. 
contest  with  Rome  itself.  Many  causes  a!  dis- 
sension bad  already  arisen  between  them,  and  the 
Romans  had  given  abundnnt  proofs  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  the  rising  greatness  of 
Mithridales,  but  that  monarch  had  hitherto  avoided 
an  open  rupture  with  the  republic.  Shortly  after 
his  accession  they  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
minority  to  wrest  &om  him  the  province  of  Phryps, 
which  bad  been  bestowed  by  Aquillius  upon  his 
father.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  5 ;  Appisn,  Milhr.  ii. 
57')  At  a  subsequent  period  also  they  had  inter- 
posed to  prevent  him  from  making  himself  master  of 
PapblBgoniii,  to  which  kingdom  he  clauned  to  be 
entitled  by  the  will  of  the  last  monarch.  (Justin, 
xxxvii.  4.)  On  both  these  occasions  Mitbridates 
submitted  to  the  imperious  niandates  of  Rome  ; 
but  ha  wiu  ^  from  disposed  to  acqniesce  per- 
manently in  the  atrangementa  thus  forced  upon 
him  for  a  time ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  was  already  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slates  which  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Reman  republic,  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Cappadocia  above  all 
appears  to  have  been  the  constant  object  of  his 
ambition,  as  it  had  indeed  heen  that  of  the  Icings 
of  Pontus  from  a  very  early  pen  d  Ariarath 
VI.,  king  of  that  eountcy,  had  mamed  L  d 
the  sister  of  Mithridales,  notwith  la  d  g  wh  h 
the  latter  procured  his  assassinati  hro  gh  h 
agency  of  one  Gordius.  His  design  was  proba 
le  remove  bis  inlitnt  nephews  also,  a  d  u  1b  C  p- 
podocia  to  his  own  dominions  ;  bu  L  d  h  ving 
thrown  herself  upon  the  prolectio  N  med  s, 
king  oi  Bi^ynia,  he  tnmed  his  ar  g 
monarch,  whom  he  expelled  from  ppad  a,  and 
set  up  Ariaiathes,  one  of  the  sons  Laod  e,  d 
his  own  nephew,  as  king  of  the  c  y  B 
was  not  long  befbre  he  foand  a  q  aire 

with  the  young  man  whom  he  had   bus     (abb  h  d 
in  conteciuence  of  which  he  invaded  h     d  m 
with  a  large  army,  and  living  i      ted  h  m  to 
conference,  assassinated  bim  with  his    wn  h     d. 
He  now  placed  an  in&iit  son  of  h       wn         w 
he  had  bestowed  the  name  of  Ariiuathes,  upon  the 
Ihrnne  of  Cappadocia,  but  the  pcojje  rose  in  re- 
IkIUoii,  and  set  up  the  second  son  of  Ariatathes  VI. 
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as  their  soTereign.  Mithridales  hereupon  invaded 
Cappadocia  again,  and  drove  out  this  new  mm- 
petilor,  who  died  shortly  after.  But  the  Roman 
senate  now  interlered,  and  appointed  a  Cappadocian 
named  Ariobaraanes  to  be  king  of  that  country 
(b.  c.  93}.  Mithridales  did  not  venture  openly  to 
oppose  this  nomination,  but  he  secretly  instigated 
Tigranee,  king  of  Armenia,  to  invade  Ca^ipadocia, 
and  eipel  Ariolsirsanes.  Tho  Istler,  being  wholly 
unahle  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Tigranes,  im- 
mediately fled  to  Rome ;  and  Sulla,  who  was  at 
tho  time  praetor  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed  to  rein- 
state him,  B.  c  92.  Mithridales  took  no  part  in 
preventing  this  ;  and  clearly  as  all  things  were  in 
fact  lending  to  a  rapture  between  him  and  Rome, 
he  still  continued  nominally  to  enjoy  the  fiiendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Roman  people  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  treaty  upon  his  fether.  (Justm. 
xxxviii  1—3  ;  Appian,  Milir.  10,  12,  14  ;  Mem- 
non,  c.  30  ;  Plut  SalL  S.)  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long  ;  and  the  death  of  Nioomedea  II., 
king  of  Bithynia,  by  openii^  a  new  field  to  the 
ambition  of  Mithridatea,  at  length  brought  matters 

eldest  son  Nicomedes  III.,  but  Mitbridates  took 
the  opportunity,  on  what  pretext  we  know  not,  to 

younger  brother  of  NJcomedes,  whose  pretensions 
he  supported  with  an  army,  and  quickly  drove 
Nicomedes  out  of  Bithynia,  B.  c.  SO.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  same  time  that  he  openly 
invaded  Cappadocia,  and  for  the  second  time  ex- 
pelled Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom,  establishing 
his  own  son  Ariaiathes  in  his  place.  Both  the 
^giUve  princes  had  recourse  to  Rome,  where  they 
found  ready  support:  a  decree  was  passed  that 
Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes  should  be  restored  to 
their  respec^ve  kingdoms,  and  the  execution  of  it 
was  confided  to  two  consular  legates,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  M'.  Aquillius,  while  L.  Cassius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was 
ordered  to  support  them  with  what  Forees  he  had 
at  bis  disposal.  (Appian,  Milir.  10,  11,  13; 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3,  5  i  Memnon,  c  30  i  Liv.  ^lil. 
Iniv.) 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  or  account  for 
the  conduct  of  Mithridales  at  this  period,  as  related 
to  tjs  in  the  very  imperfect  aceounts  whiob  we 
possess.  It  seems  probable  that  be  was  emboldened 
to  make  these  direct  attacks  upon  the  allies  of 
Rome  by  the  knowledge  that  the  arms  of  the  re- 
p  blic  were  sufficiently  occupied  at  home  by  the 
b  ial  War,  which  Was  now  devaatating  Italy. 
It  t,  although  that  war  did  in  ^t  prevent  the 
R  mans  tram  rendering  any  eiUcient  support  to  the 
m  narchs  whose  canse  they  had  espoused,  Mitbri- 
d  tea  oHered  no  opposition  to  their  proceedings, 
b  yielded  once  more,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  very 
ame  of  Rome,  and  allowed  Che  consular  legates 
ind  L.  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  a  few  cohorts  only, 
reinstate   both   Nicomedes  and   Ariobananes. 

hom  he  Iisd  himself  incited  to  lay  claim  to  the 
rone  of  Bithynia,  and  who  now,  when  eipelled 
by  the  Romans,  natuially  sought  refuge  at  his 
rt.  (Ap^an,  Mitir,  Jl  s  Justin.  ixxviiL  5.) 
Y  t  about  this  time  we  ace  told,  that  ambassadors 
h  ing  been  sent  to  hun  by  the  Italian  allies  that 
were  in  arms  against  Rome  to  court  bis  alliance, 
he  pvoraisad  to  co-operate  with  them,  when  he  had 
first   expelled   the   Romans  from   Asia.      (Diod. 
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xxitviL  .em.  Phot.  p.  640.)  It  ia  difficult  to  judge 
whether  ho  was  really  medilatlng  a  war  with 
Rome,  but  did  not  yet  coneider  hii  preparation! 
Eufficientl;  advanced  to  cammence  .ho  conteet,  oi 
WHS  dBHrous  bj  a  show  of  mo^iBtion  to  throw 
upon  the  Romans  the  fldinni  of  forcing  on  the  var. 
If  the  latter  ware  his  object,  hie  meHsures  wen 
certainly  not  ill  chosen ;  for  it  ia  dear  even  froro 
the  Hccounta  trsjiamitted  to  ds,  that  whatev 
have  been  the  secret  designs  of  Mithridatcs,  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  war  aroao  from  acts  of 
a^reasion  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Ramans 
and  theit  allies. 

No  sooner  was  Nicomedea  replaced  on  the  throne 
of  Bithynia  than  he  was  nrged  by  the  Ttaman 
legates  to  invade  the  lerritoriea  of  Mithridales,  intc 
which  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  as  far  a^ 
Amastris.     Mitbridates  offered  no  reaiatanoe,  bul 
sent  Pelopidas  (o  the  Romans  to  demand  satis- 
faction, and  it  was  not  until  hi 
sent  away  with  an  evaaiie  answer  that  he  prepared 
for  immediate  hos^ties,  b.  c.  88.  (Ap-piaa,  Milhi: 
11 — If.)  His  first  step  was  to  mvade  Cappadocia, 
from  nhich  he  easily  expelled  Arioharzanee  for  the 
third  time.    Shortly  afterwards  his  two  generals, 
Neoptolemus    and  Archelaus,    advanced    agai' 
Bithynia  with  an  army  of  260,000  foot  and  40,0 
hoFse.     They  were  met  by  Nicomedes,  Bnppori 
by  the  preaence  of  the  Roman  legate  Aqnilliua  a 
Msnciuus,  with  auch  forces  as  they  had  been  able 

on  the  banks  of  the  nvei  Amneiua  in  Papblagoaia, 
when  B  great  battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  complete  victory  of  the  generals  of  Mitbridates. 
Nicomedes  fled  from  the  field,  and,  abandoning 
Bithynia  without  aDothet  Mow,  toolc  refuge  at 
Peigamne.  Aqnilliua  was  cloaely  pnraned  by 
Neopiolemna,  compelled  to  fight  at  disadvantage, 
and  again  defeated  j  and  Mithridates,  following 
his  advantage,  not  only  made  himself  master 
Pbrygia  and  Oalatio,  but  invaded  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia.     Here  the  universal  discontent  of 

Bontan  governors,  enabled  him  to 
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Roman  officers,  who  had  imprudently  brought  this 
danger  upon  themaelvee,  were  unable  to  collect  any 
fbrcea  to  oppoae  the  progresa  of  Mitbiidafea,  and 
two  of  (hem,  Q.  Oppius  and  Aquillius  himself  the 
chief  author  of  the  ivai,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Fontua.  (Appian,  MiOr.  15—21  ;  Mem- 
non,  31  i  Juatin.  jcjuviii.  3  ;  Liv.  £^l.  Uivi. 
liivii.  btiviii.;  Ores.  vi.  2  j  Eutrop.  v.  5 ;  Flor. 
iii.  6  ;  Strab.  liL  p.  563.) 

Ibese  events  took  place  in  the  suramei  and 
autumn  of  n,  a  &8 ;  before  the  (doae  of  that  year 
they  were  known  at  Rome,  and  Snlla  was  ap- 
pointed to  lake  the  command  in  the  war  which 
was  now  inevitable.,  Meanwhile,  Mithridates  con- 
tinued his  military  operationa  in  Asia,  with  a  view 
to  make  himself  mast«r  of  the  whole  of  that  counti; 
before  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  attack  him. 
All  the  cities  of  the  miun  land  except  Magnesia 
and  BOme  of  thoae  of  Lycia  had  opened  their  gates 

Rhodes' atill  held  out  i  and  against  them  Mithri- 
dates now  directed  his  arms,  Cos  was  quickly 
subdued ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  well  prepared 
for  defence,  and  poaaessed  a  powerful  iteel ;  so  that 
Mithridates,  though  he  commanded  his  fleet  and 
army  in  person,  and  exerted  the  moat  strenuous 
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efforts,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  the 
siege.  After  this  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
the  city  of  Patara  in  Lycia  j  and  then  resigning 
the  command  of  the  war  in  that  quarter  to  bis 
general,  Pelopidas,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Pergamua,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  lusury  and 
enjoyment,  especially  to  the  soriety  of  hia  newly- 
mairied  wife  Monima,  a  Greek  of  Stratonioeia. 
(Appian,  MHkr.  21,  23— 2i'.>  It  was  m  the 
midst  of  these  revelries  that  he  iaaued  the  san- 
guinary order  to  all  the  cities  of  Asia  to  put  to 
death  on  the  same  day  all  the  Roman  and  Italian 
citizens  who  were  to  be  found  within  their  walla. 
So  hatefifl  had  the  Romans  rendered  then:tselves 
during  the  short  period  of  their  dominion,  that 
these  commands  were  obeyed  with  abcrity  by 
almost  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  who  found  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gnitifyit^  tbeir  own  vengeance  at  the 
same  time  that  they  earned  the  &vour  of  Mlthri' 
dates,  by  carryuig  into  effect  the  royal  mandate 
with  the  most  unsparing  cruelty.  The  number  of 
thoee  who  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre  is  stated 
by  Meranon  and  Valerius  Maximus  at  eighty  Ihoit- 
sand  persons,  while  Plutarch  increases  the  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  (Appian,  MilAr. 
93,  23  ;  Memnon,  31,  Pint  SaS.  24  j  Liv.  Epit. 
liKviii.  ;  Dion  Cass.  FT.  U5  ;  Eutrop.  v.  5;  Ores, 
vi.  2 ;  Floi'.  iii.  5  j  Cic.  p.  Leg.  MasU.  3,  pro  Flaee. 
24,  26:    Tat  Am.   iv.    14:    Val.   Mas^  ii^   2. 

ext.  a) 

But  while  he  thus  created  an  apparently  insu- 
perable barrier  to  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  Mithridates  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
the  approaching  contest ;  and  though  he  remained 
inactive  himself  at  Pergamus,  he  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  rising  ticopa  and  collecting  abipa,  so 
that  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  37  he  waa  able  to  send 
Archelaus  to  Greece  with  a  powerful  fleet  mid 
army.  During  the  subsequent  operations  of  that 
general  [AkchelausJ,  Mithridates  was  continually 
Bnding  fresh  reinforcements  both  by  land  and  sea  to 

land  of  a  second  army  to  his  son  Arcathlas,  witti 
rdera  to  advance  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
■'^    war  against  Sulla.     The  in- 
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Arcathlaa ;  but  the  following  year  {a.  c,  36)  Taiilea 
followed  the  same  route  with  an  army  of  110,000 
men  ;  and  succeeded  in  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  Archelaus.  Their  combined  armies  were 
totally  defeated  b^  Sulla  at  Chaeronea  j  bat  Mir 
ihridates,  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  great 
immediately  set  about  i^ng  fresh  levies. 
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len,  under  Dorylaus  to  Euboea.  Meanwhile, 
is  severities  in  Asia,  coupled  with  the  disasters  of 
is  arms  izi  Greece,  seem  to  have  produced  a  geixeral 
spirit  of  diaaflectioD ;  the  cities  of  Chioa,  Ephesus, 
ud  Tralles,  besides  others  of  less  note,  drove  out 
is  govomora  and  openly  revolted :  and  the  assas- 
ination  of  the  tetmrchs  of  Qala^a,  whom  he  put 
]  death  from  suspicions  of  their  fidelity,  led  to  the 
>ss  of  that  important  province,  {Appian,  JUJihr. 
27,  29,  86,  41—49  ;  Plat.  Still.  II,  15, 20 ;  Mem- 
"1,  33.)  He  now  also  found  himself  Ihreat- 
vith  danger  from  a  new  and  unexpected 
:  While  Sulla  was  still  occupied  in  Greece, 
the  party  of  Marlus  at  Rome  had  sent  a  fresh  army 
',0  Aaia  under  L.  Flaccus,  to  carry  on  the  war  at 
>nce  againat  their  foreign  and  domestic  eiieniiea ; 
ind  Funbrja,  who  had  obtained  the  command  of 
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this  force  by  the  asaaBsination  of  Ffeccua  [Fim- 
bria], now  adranced  through  Bithjniit  lo  assail 
Milhridales,  B.  c  85.  The  king  opposed  to  ' ' 
powerful  army,  under  the  comoland  of  hi 
AtithHdatea,  seconded  by  three  of  his  generals  i  but 
this  waA  totally  defeated  by  Fimbria,  wbo  quickly 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  laid  si^  to  Pet- 
garauB  itself:  from  hence,  however,  Mithridatea 
fled  Eo  Pitane,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded  by 
Fimbria  j  and  had  Lncullus,  the  quaeefoc  of  Sulla, 

been  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Marian  general, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  hin^  to  avoid 
£illing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  the  die- 
aenaiona  of  the  Romans  proved  the  means  of  B^ty 
to  Mithridates,  who  made  his  escape  by  sea  to 
Mitylene.  (Appian,  Mi&r.  SI,  B2 1  Pint  Lseall. 
3  ;  Memnon,  34  ;  Oros.  tI  2 ;  Llv.  Epil.  Ixuii. 
Ixixiii.)  It  was  not  loi^  afterwards  that  he  re- 
ceived the  tidinga  of  the  complete  destruction  of  his 
armies  in  Qreece,  near  OrchomeuuB  ;  and  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  coupled  with  the  progress  of  Fim- 
bria in  Asia,  now  made  MilJiridates  desirous  to 
treat  ibr  peace,  which  he  justly  hoped  to  obl^n 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  he  could  othcrnise 
expected,  in  consequence  of  the  divided'  state 


of  his 


He 


Archehtus,  who  was  still  in  Euboea, 
tiaUona  with  Sulla,  which  led  to  the 
a  preliminary  trea^ :  but  on  the  conditions  of  this 
being  reporled  to  the  king,  he  positively  refused  to 
consent  to  the  suirender  of  his  Heet. 
upon  prepared  to  renew  bostilidea,  E 
'  '    following  year  (ac  Bi) 


at ;  but  Are! 


ded  in  bi 


andMithridatesatDardaauB.in  theTraad,at  which 
the  terms  of  peace  were  definitively  settled.  Mi- 
thridates  consented  to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  and  restrict  himself  to  the  damlnions  which 
he  hehl  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  be- 
sides which  ho  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  2O0O  talents 


for  the 


apenc 


t  of  the  ' 


Romans  a  Heet  of  70  ships  fnlly  equipped.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Mtthrldatic  war.  The  king 
withdrevr  to  Pontus,  while  Sulla  turned  his  arms 
agunst  Fimbria,  whom  he  ^ulokly  defeated;  and 
then  proceeded  to  settle  the  a^ks  of  Asia,  and 
re-establish  Nicomades  and  Ariobarzanes  in  their 
respective  kingdoms  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Rome,  leaving  L.  Murena,  with  two  legions,  to 
hold  the  command  in  Asia.  (Appian,  MilAr.  54— 
63  i  Plot.  Sb«.  32— as,  iooa/l  4  ;  Memnon,  3S ; 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  174—176  ;  Liv.  £^1.  lixiiiL  ; 
Ores.  vi.  2.) 

The  atten^on  of  Mithridates  was  now  attracted 
towards  bis  own  more  remote  provmces  of  CokJtis 
and  the  Bosporus,  where  symptoms  of  disaffection 
had  begun  to  manifest  themselves:  the  Cokhians, 
however,  submitted  immediately  on  tho  king  ap- 
pointing his  son  Mithridates  to  be  their  governor, 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  even  received  their  new 
ruler  with  auch  demonstra^ons  of  £iTOUr  as  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  Mithridates,  who,  in  coneo- 
quence,  recalled  his  son,  and  placed  bun  in  con- 
finement He  now  assembled  a  lawc  force  both 
mililary  and  naval,  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinces ;  and  so  great  were  his  preparations  for 
this  purpose,  that  they  aroused  the  Buspiinone  of  the 
Romans,  who  pretended  that  they  must  be  in  ^ct 
designed  against  them.     Murena,  who  bad  been 
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g           aora    op- 

portunity  of  eBlning  the 

tn  m  h  and 

he  now(B.c.  83),  nndei 

m,      lele       that 
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ted                 e  of 

Cappadocia,  nisrcbed  inl 

mtr              not 

only  made  himself  mas 

Hal  s,       d  Lid 

Comana,  but   even   crot 

waste  the  plains  of  Ponti 

T           fiagrant 

breaihofihe  treaty  SOU     , 

d  d,  the  Roman 

general  was  in  great  measure  in 

tioaled  bv  Arche- 

by  Mithridates,  had  consnltod  h 

s  safety  by  Hight, 

and  was  received  with  the  ulm 

at  honours  by  the 

Romans.      Mithridates,  who  had  evidently  "been 

wholly   unprepared   to    renew 

he    contest   with 

Rome,  offered  no  opposition  to  the  progress  of  Mu- 

rena :  but  finding  that  general 

dlsregai-d  his  re- 

monstrances,  he  sent  to  Borne 

0  complain  of  his 

e  foUowi. 


spnng 


(b.  c.  82)  he  fovnd  Murena  preparing  t 
hos^  incursions,  notwithstanding  the  airival  of  a 
Roman  legate,  who  nominally  commanded  him  to 
desist,  he  at  once  determined  to  oppose  him  by 
force,  and  assenibled  a  large  army,  with  which  he 
met  the  Rom^i  general  on  the  hanks  of  the  Halys. 
The  action  that  ensued  terminated  In  the  complete 
victory  of  the  king  ;  and  Murena,  with  difficulty, 
efiected  bis  retreat  into  Phrygia,  leaving  Cappa- 
docia at  the  mercy  of  Mithridalas,  who  qnicklj 
overran  the  whole  province.  But  shortly  after- 
wards A.  Oabinius  arrived  in  Asia,  bringing 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  Murena  to  desist 
from  hostilitias ;  whereupon  Mithridates  once  more 
consented  to  evacuate  Cappadocia.  (Appuui,  Milh-. 
64— ee,  67  1  Memnon,  36.) 

He  was  now  at  leisure  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  Buccessliilly  accomplished, 
and  established  Machares,  one  of  his  sons,  as  king 
of  that  coanlry.  But  he  suffered  heavy  losses  In 
an  eipedition  which  he  subsequently  and 


arlike  Iri 


10  dwelt  at 


(Appian,  ib.  67.) 
lur  H  moment  doubt  thai, 
iterposition   of  Sulla,   tlie 


iKe  foot  of  Mount  Caucasi 
Meanwhile,  he  CO  "" 
notwithstanding 
peace  between  h 
Buapension  of  hostilities ;  and  that  that  haughty 
republic  would  never  sufftr  the  massacre  of  her 
citizens  in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished. 
{See  Cic  pro  L.  Muml.  3.)  Hence  all  his  efforts 
were  directed  towards  the  fijrmation  of  an  aimy 
capable  of  contending  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
discipline,  with  those  of  Rome  ;  and  with  this  view 
med  his  barbarian  troops  after  the  ' 


fasbior 


inthe:i 


up  ir 


discipline  of  which  he  had  so  strongly  fidt'the  el^ct 
the  preceding  contest.     (Plut.  Lueull.  7.)     In 
SB  attempts  ha  was  doubtless  aaHsted  by  the 
refugee  of  the  Marian  pai^,  L.  Magius  and  L. 
"       lus,  who  had  accompanied  Fimbria  into  Asia; 
in  the  defeat  of  that  general  by  Sulla,  had 
ref[ige  with  the  king  of  Pontus.     Ai  their 
uiat^tion  atao  Mithridates  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sertorius,  who  was  still  maintaining  his  ground  in 
Spain,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  htm  against 
Jieir  common  enemies.  (Appian,  MUhr.  68 ;  Oros. 
ri.  2  ;  Pseud.  Asoon.  ad  Oe.  Ferr.  i.  34,  p.  183, 
■A.  Orell.)     It  is  remarkable  that  no  format  treaty 
leems  ever  to  have  been  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  king  had  in 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  th« 
s  agreed  on  between  hun  and  Sulla.   (Appian, 
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ib.  87.)  Hence,  on  ftie  death  of  the  latter,  e.  c 
78,  Mithridates  ab»ndnned  all  thoDghts  of  peace  \ 
and  while  he  concluded  ttiE  alliance  with  Serlorius 
on  the  one  hand,  he  instigated  Tigranee  on  the 
other  to  invade  Cappaduciii,  and  sweep  away  the 
inhaliitants  of  that  country,  to  people  his  newly- 
fiinnded  city  of  Tigranocerta.  Bui  it  was  the  death 
of  Nicomedes  III.,  Iting  of  Bithynia,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  B.  c  7i,  that  brought  matters  to 
a  criaa,  and  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
war  which  both  parties  had  long  felt  to  be  inevi- 
table. That  monarch  lefl  his  dominions  by  will  to 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly 
declared  a  Roman  province :  but  Mithiidates  as- 
serted that  the  late  king  had  left  a  legitimate  son 
by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  support  by  his  arms.  (Eutrop. 
vi.  6  ;  LiT.  Epit.  xctii. ;  Appian,  Mith!-.  71 ;  Epiat. 
Mithrid.  ap.  Sallust.  Hat  iv,  p.  239,  ed.  Gerlach  ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  4,  S9.) 

It  was  evident  that  the  contest  in  which  both 

simple  fw  life  ordeath,  which  could  ha  terminated 
only  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  Mithtidatee,  or 
by  his  establishment  as  undisputed  monarch  of 
Asia.  The  forces  with  which  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  were  such  as  might  inspire 
him  with  no  unreasonable  confidence  of  Tietoiy. 
He  had  assembled  an  anny  of  130,000  foot  soldiers, 
armed  and  disciplined  in  the  Boman  manner,  and 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  besides  an  hundred  scythed 
chadots :  but,  in  addition  to  this  regular  army,  he 
was  supported  by  a  yast  number  of  auiiliaries 
from  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Chalybes,  Achaeans, 
Armenians,  andoTen  the  Scythians  and  SarmatianB. 
His  fleet  also  was  so  far  superior  to  any  that  the 
Romans  coold  oppose  to  him,  as  to  give  him  the 
dmost  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  These 
preparations,  however,  appear  to  have  delayed  him 
so  long  that  the  soason  was  far  advanced  before  he 
was  able  to  take  the  field,  and  both  the  Roman 
consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  had  arrived  in  Asia, 
neither  of  them,  however,  was  ahle  to  oppose  his 
l^st  irruption  ;  he  traversed  ahuost  the  whole  of 
Bithynia  without  encoimtering  any  resistance  !  and 
when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  io  give  him  battle 
under  the  walla  of  Chalcedon,  he  was  totally  de- 
feated both  by  sea  and  land,  and  compelled  to  lake 
lefuge  within  the  dty.  Here  Mithridales  at  first 
pr^aced  to  beuege  him,  but  soon  ch»i((ed  his  in- 
tention, and  moved  with  his  whole  simy  to  Cyiieus, 
to  which  important  city  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege, 
both  by  sea  and  huid.  His  mililiu?  engines  and 
works  weni  managed  bya  Greek  named  Niconides, 
who  displayed  the  utmost  skill  and  science  in  this 
department ;  white  the  attacks  of  the  besiegmg 
foiees  were  unremitting.  But  the  Roman  ganetal 
Lucullus,  who  had  advanced  from  Phrygia  to  the 
relief  of  Cotta,  and  followed  Mithridates  to  Cyzicua, 
had  been  allowed,  by  the  negligence  of  the  king, 
or  the  Weachery,  as  it  was  sdd,  of  the  Roman  h. 
Magius,  who  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  his  confidence, 
to  occupy  an  advantageous  portion  near  tlie  camp 
of  Mithridates,  where  he  almost  entirely  cut  him 
off  from  receiving  supplies  by  land,  while  the 
storms  of  the  winter  prevented  bim  from  dependuig 
on  those  by  sea.  Hence  it  was  not  long  before 
famine  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  camp  of 
Mithridates,  and  all  his  assaults  upon  the  city 
having  been  foiled  by  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  the  besieged,  he  was  at  length  compelled  (early 
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in  the  year  73)  toabandon  the  enterprise  and  raise 
the  siege.  But  a  large  detachment  of  his  army, 
whkh  he  at  first  sent  off  into  Bithynia,  was  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces  by  Lucullus  ;  and  when  at 
length  be  broke  up  his  camp,  Jiis  main  body,  as  it 

repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Roman  general,  and 
sufiered  very  heavy  loss  at  the  passage  of  the 
Aesepns  and  Gianicus.  The  king  himself  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  Parium,  where  he  collected  the 
shatleied  remnants  of  his  forces,  and  leaving  a 
part  of  his  fleet  under  Varius  to  mmn tain  possession 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean,  withdrew 
himself  with  the  rest,  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
upon  Perinthus,  to  Nicomedia.  Here  he  was  soon 
by  the  advance  of  three  S 


under  Cotl 


d  the  ti 


ilieutei 


Triarius  and  Voconius  Barba.     These  generals  had 

and  NJcaea,  and  were  preparing  to  besi^  Mithri- 
dates -himself  at  Nicomedia,  when  the  king  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  under 
YariuB  at  Tenedos,  and  becoming  in  consequence 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  his  communications 
by  sea,  hastened  to  set  s^l  for  Fontus.  On  his 
voyage  he  encountered  a  violent  storm,  by  which 
he  lost  many  of  his  ships,  and  was  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  his  escape  in  the  light  galley  of  a 
pirate  captain.  He  obtained,  however,  on  im- 
portant advantage  by  the  surprise  of  the  free  city 
of  Heradeia,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutr^ 
but  was  now  compelled  to  receive  a  Pontic  garrison. 
Alrer  this  he  returned  m  Sinope.  (Appian,  Mil&r. 
69— 7S  ;  PluL  LucuU.  7—13  ;  Memnon,  37— *3  i 
-  ■      -  ■        -  -  6,) 
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the  approach  of  spring  (b.  c.  72)  advanced  into  the 
interior,  and  took  up  a  portion  opposite  to  hun  at 
Cabeira,  Mithridates  was  superior  in  cavalry,  on 
which  account  the  Roman  general  avoided  an 
aition  in  the  plains,  and  the  rarapiugn  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  mutual  attempts  to  cut  off  each 
other's  convoys  of  provi^ons,  which  led  to  repeated 
partial  engagements,  with  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  At  length  a  large  detachment  of  the 
king's  army  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  Mithridates 


t  by  so 


It  the 


fhich  composed  his  army  ;  great 
jid  Lucullus  having  sent  his  cat 


cavalry  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  this,  a  general  rout  i 


ids  of  the  Romans,  had  not  the  cupidity 
of  some  of  his  pursuers,  who  stopped  (o  plunder 
a  mule  laden  with  gold,  given  him  time  to  effect 
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his  escape.  He  fled  to  ComaDB,  where  he  wm 
again  able  to  Assemble  a  body  of  SOOO  horee, 
but  he  deap^red  of  opposing  the  Either  progress 
of  Lncullua,  nnd  accordingly  sent  bb  taitlifnt 
ennucb  Bacchidea  to  pat  to  death  his  wives  and 
sisters  whom  ha  had  left  at  Pharoacia,  white  he 
himself  look  refuge  in  the  domiabna  of  his  aon-in- 
Ihw  Tignmes.  It  appears  that  theea  events  took 
place  before  the  cloae  of  the  year  B.  c.  73.  (P!ut. 
LHaUl.  11—13 ;  Appian,  MUhr.  78—82  ;  Mem- 
non,  43,  44  ;  concerning  the  chronoli^  see  hv- 
eDi,i,D8,  Vol.  II.  p.  8S4,  note.) 

Tlgranes  was  at  this  moment  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  Asia  [TiQHiiNEe]  ;  but  though  he  had 
previously  pituoised  asflistance  to  Mithiidatee,  he 
appears  to  have  been  nnwilUng  to  engage  openly  in 
war  with  Rome ;  and  on  this  acconnt,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  monarch  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  assigned  him  all  that  was  requisite  for  mdn- 
taining  his  royal  dignity,  he  refused  '       ■    ■    '  - 
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fatiher  advance  of  the  Roman  geneial,  who  tnmed 
aside  mto  Meaopntamia.  Here  Mithridales  left 
him  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Nlsibia,  which 
was  supposed  impregnable,  while  he  himself  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  Pontus,  at  the 


ilai^ai 


session  of  his  forr 


I  doniinioii 


attempt  hi 
Roms      ' 


But  the  arn^nce  of  th 


Tigranes,  and  appointed  ti 


_  -_-imes,  o^nded  at  the  haughty  conduct  of  Appiiia 
Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  to  demand  the 
eutienilec  of  Mithrldates,  not  only  refused  this 
request,  hut  determined  at  once  to  prepare  lor  war 
with  the  Romans.  Community  of  interests  now 
led  tn  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  two 
monarcha ;  and  Mithridatea,  who  had  spent  a  year 
find  eight  months  in  ^e  dominions  of  his  son-in. 
law  without  being  admitted  to  a  personal  interview, 

■ in  all  the  councils  of 

ivy  an  army  to  units 
n  that  in  the  ensuing 
campMgn  (b.  c  69)  he  tuged  upon  his  son-in-law 
the  lesaona  of  hie  own  experience,  and  advised  bun 
to  shun  s  regular  action  with  Lncullus ;  Tigranes, 
confident  in  the  multitude  of  his  forces,  gave  battle 
at  Tigninocerta  and  was  defeated,  before  Mithrl- 
dates had  been  able  to  join  him.  But  this  disastor, 
so  predsely  in  accordance  with  the  warnings  of 
Mitbridates,  served  to  raise  the  latter  so  high  in 
the  estimation  of  Tigranes,  that  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  the  direction  of  the  kmg  of  Pontus. 

During  the-  ensuing  winter  both  monarchs  were 
busily  eng^jed  in  raising  a  freai  army,  into  which 
Mithridatea  endeavoared  to  introduce  some  dis- 
cipline, as  weli  as  to  arm  a  large  body  of  them 
after  the  Roman  fashion.  They  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  important  assistance  of 
the  Parthian  king,  to  whom  Mitbridates  addressed 
a  letter,  urging  him  to  consult  his  true  interest  by 
espouung  their  cause  before  it  was  too  late,  and 

turn.  Whether  the  epistle  to  this  elfect  preserved 
among  the  fbagmepta  of  Sallust  really  bears  any 
resemblance  to  tha*  composed  by  the  king  of 
Pontus  we  have  unfortunately  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. (Plut-iacKfl.  13,21-23,35— SOjAp- 
pian,  flfittP.  81— 87  i  Memnon,  46,B5— 68j  Dion 
Caas.-JV.  178,  HIV.  1 — 3;  Liv.  J^it  MviiL  i  Oros. 
vL  3  ;  Eutrop.  vL  8,  9  ;  Epist.  Mithr.  ad  Arsacem, 
o^j.  Sail.  Hist  iv.  p.  238,  ed.  Gerlach.) 

But  the  Parthian  king  still  wavered,  and  in  the 
following  Bummer  (b.  c.  68),  Lucullus  croseed  the 
Taurus,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  and 
i^n  defeated  the  allied  monarchs  near  the  dty  of 
Artaxata.  But  the  early  severity  of  the  season, 
and  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  checked  the 


feated.     The  deal 


The  defence  of 
rontus  was  coniided  to  ±i-abma,  one  of  the  liente- 
nanta  of  Lucullus  ;  hut  the  oppressions  of  the  Bo- 
mans  had  exdted  a  general  spirit  of  disaffection, 
and  the  people  crowded  around  the  standard  of 
Mitbridates.  Even  the  Thracian  merconai'ies  in 
the  army  of  Fabiua  tamed  agmnst  tlieir  general, 
who  was  totally  defeated  by  Mithridatea,  and  com- 
pelled to  shut  himaelf  up  in  the  forUras  of  Cabeira. 
Triarius,  another  of  the  Roman  generals,  now  ad- 
vanced to  his  support  with  a  fresh  army,and  the 
king  retreated  before  this  now  adversary,  and 
withdrew  to  Comana,  where  he  took  ap  his  winter^ 
quarters.  But  the  following  spring  (n.  c  67)  hos- 
tilities were  resumed  on  both  sides  ;  and  Tnarius, 
who  was  aniLiouB  to  engage  Mithrtdatee  before 
Lucullus  bnuself  should  arrive,  allowed  himself  to 
be  attacked  at  disadvantage,  and  was  totally  de- 
ion  of  the  Roman  army  would 
ad  not  the  king  himself  been 
wounded  ui  the  pursuit,  which  was  in  consequence 
checked  for  a  time  ;  but  even  thus  the  blow  was 
of  the  severest  which  the  Roman  arms  bfld  sua- 
id  for  a  long  period :  7080  of  their  troops  fell, 
among  which  was  an  unprecedented  number  of 
officers  ;  and  their  camp  itself  was  taken.  (Dion 
Cass.  ixir.  4—6,  8—13;  Appian,  Aff(Jf.  87— 
89  ;  Pint.  LmuU.  31,  32,  3fi ;  Cio.  />ro  Z^.  Manil. 

The  advance  of  Lucullus  himself  from  Mesopo- 
tamia prevented  Mitbridates  from  following  up  his 
advantage,  and  he  withdrew  into  Lesser  Armenia, 
where  he  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Xalauia, 
to  await  the  approach  of  TigKUies,  He  doubtless 
expected  that  the  Roman  general  would  quickly 
resume  the  offensive ;  hnt  the  farther  proceedmgs 
of  Lucullus  were  paralysed  by  the  mutinous  and 
disaffected  apirit  of  bis  own  soldiers  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Tigranes  the  two  monarchs  found  them- 
selves able  to  overrun  almost  the  whole  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  without  opposition.  Betbre  the 
close  of  the  year  67  Mitbridates  saw  himself  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  here- 
ditary dommions.  (Plut.  Lueidl.  36;  Appian, 
MUh:  90 1  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14, 1 7  ;  Cic.  pro  Leg. 

But  early  in  the  following  year  (66)  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  entrusted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
general  whose  tame  was  at  this  moment  eclip^ng 
all  others — the  illustrious  Pompey,  and  one  of  the 

the  ftiend^ip  and  alliance  of  the  Partiiian  king 
Phiaatea  III.,  a  step  by  which  he  not  only  de- 
prived Mitbridates  of  all  hopes  of  the  co-opeiation 
of  that  monarch,  but  precluded  him  from  the  sup- 
port of  Tigranes  also,  by  compelling  the  Armeninn 
king  to  look  to  the  detenco  of  bis  own  dominions 
against  the  Parthian,  Thus  thrown  back  upon  hia 
own  lesourcea,  Mithrldates  made  overtures  for 
peace  ;  but  Pompey  would  listen  to  no  terms  ei- 
cepl  those  of  unqualified  submission  and  the  au> 
render  of  all  Roman  deeerters,  and  these  conditions 
the  king  of  Pontus  rejected  witii  scom.  He  still 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anuy  of  30,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  with  which,  however,  he  did 
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no(  vKnture  to  meet  the  enemj  in  the  M3,  and 
avoided  an  action  wit}i  Pompey^  whiTe  he  pro- 
braeled  the  campaign,  and  giadunll;  witlidiew 
towards  the  ftonUecs  of  Armenia.  But  he  was  no 
match  for  the  generalship  of  hla  adversarj,  who 
ntlacked  him  during  a  night  march  through  a  nar- 
row pass  which  had  been  prcTiouely  occupied  by 
the  Roman  troops :  the  greater  part  of  the  anaj  of 
Mitbridates  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  kii^  him- 
self escaped  with  only  a  few  borBemen  and  his 
concnbine  Hypsicratsa,  the  ^thful  companion  of 
all  his  forlnnes,  Ic  the  fi'sntter  fortress  of  STnotin. 
Here  he  once  more  ^sembled  a  considerable  force, 
with  which  he  prepared  to  withdraw  into  Armenii  , 
but  Tigianes,  who  suspected  him  of  fomenting  the 


intrigues  of  his 


n  againe 


wrefusE 


admit  him  into  his  dominions,  and 
m^ned  for  Mithridatea  but  to  plunge  with  his 
small  aimy  into  tbs  heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence 
make  his  way  to  the  Pains  Maeotia  and  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  Arduous  aa  this  enteiprise 
appeared  it  was  sncceasfully  accomplished.  After 
crossing  the  Phaaia  he  deemed  himself  aecure  Ire 
the  pursuit  of  Fompey,  and  took  up  bis  ijuarti 
for  the  winter  at  Dioscnrios  (the  extreme  easte 
lunit  of  tiie  Greek  aettlemonta  in  this  part  of  t 
Euiine),  where  he  levied  additional  troop  and  al 
Hsaembted  a  small  fleet.  With  these  cembmed 
forces  he  resumed  his  progress  in  the  Allowing 
year  (66),  and  succeeded  in  e^cting  bis  passage, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  through  all 
the  various  barbarian  tribes  that  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Euiine, 
and  reached  in  safety  the  city  of  Phanagoria  on  the 
Bosporus*  Hie  son  Uachares,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  government  of  these  regions,  but  who 
had  long  before  made  his  submission  to  Lncullus, 
fled  on  learning  his  approach,  and  soon  after  put 
an  end  to  his  own  Ufe.  Mithridales,  in  consequence, 
established  himself  without  opposition  at  Pangea. 
paeum,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 
(Appian,  Milir.  37—102,  107  ;  Dion  Cass,  iixvi. 
as— 33  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  32,  34,  36  j  Lii.  EpU.  ci. ; 
Ores.  vi.  4  ;  Sttab.  il  pp.  496, 497,  lii.  p.  5S5.) 

He  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  who  i4)pears  to  have  at  once  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  following  the  fugitive  monarch  into 
the  wild  and  inaccessible  regions  beyond  the 
Phaaia,  and  turned  hia  anns  first  gainst  Tigranea, 
and  afterwards  sgainat  Syria.  It  was  probably 
this  sense  of  security  that  embotdened  him  in  the 
year  64  to  send  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to  sue  for 
peace,  offering  to  submit  on  terms  similar  to  thoae 
which  had  been  lately  granl«d  to  Tigianes,  namely, 
that  he  should  be  aUowed  to  reliun  poaseaaion  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  aa  a  tributary  to  Rome. 
Pompey,  however,  inaialed  that  the  king  should 
come  in  person  to  make  hie  submission,  and  this 
Mithridatea  resolutely  refused.  The  negotiations 
were  in  consequence  broken  off  j  and  while  Pompey 
regulated  the  aflaira  of  Pontua,  which  he  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Unman  province,  Mithridales 
on  hia  part  commenced  the  moat  extensive  pre- 
parations for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  Far  from 
contenting  himself  with  the  poaaession  of  the  re- 
mote province  of  the  Soaporus,  in  which,  from  its 
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by  \\\s  generals  Neoptolcmus  and  Dinphantus.  and 

barb^in  nations,  lA  whose  hostihty  towards  Rome 
there  could  be  no  queUion,  to  throw  himaelf 
with  these  accumulated  maasfA  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  state,  mid  perhaps  penetrate  even 
into  Italy  itself.  With  these  views,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  assembling  anch  a  fleet  and  anny  aa 
would  be  suflident  for  an  enterprise  of  thia  maft 
nitude.  But  his  proceedings  were  much  delayed 
at  first  by  a  violent  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
whole  towns  and  villages,  and  subsequently  by  a 
long  and  painful  illneas,  which  incapacitated  him 

his  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  36,000  men  and 
insiderable  fleet.     But  during  h" 
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hosen  ennuchs,  disaffection  had  made  rapid 
»  among  bis  foUowers.  The  full  extent  of 
smes  was  probably  communicated  to  few ; 
>ugh  had  transpired  to  alarm  the  multitude, 
and  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their  leaders  were  dis- 
posed to  follow  their  i^d  monarch  on  an  enterprise 
which  they  might  well  regard  as  little  less  than 
deaperate.  In  this  state  of  things  an  act  of  private 
revenge  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  important  town  of 
Phanagoria,  where  the  sons  of  Mithridates,  who 
held  the  ciladel,  wore  compeUed  to  surrender  to  the 
insuijients,  and  the  flame  of  insm?rection  quickly 
spread  to  several  other  cities  of  the  Tamic  Cher- 
Still  the  spirit  of  the  old  king  was  un- 


broken 


marching  round  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the 
Euiine,  through  the  wild  tribes  ot  the  Sarmatians 
and  Getae,  which  had  been  in  part  already  visited 


ith  the  ndghbouring  Scythian  dneftaina,  and 
sent  some  of  his  daughters  to  them  as  brides,  under 
the  escort  of  aome  confidential  eunneha,  who,  how- 
ever, followed  the  general  example,  and  betrayed 
tiieir  charge  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans.  A 
more  formidable  conspiracy  was  now  organised  by 
Pharnaces,  the  favourite  aon  of  Mithridatea,  and 
whom  he  had  declared  heir  to  his  crown.  The 
designs  of  the  young  man  were  discovered,  and  hia 
iccomplices  put  to  &ath,  but  Mithridates  was  pei^ 
luaded  to  spare  his  eon's  hte,  and  Phamaces  im- 
mediately availed  himself  of  his  impunity  to  break 
out  into  open  insurrection.  He  was  quickly  joined 
both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citiaona  of  Pan- 
ticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  him  king ; 
ithridates.  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong 
after  many  fruitless  messages  and  embassies 
son,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him  but 
death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
■hich  he  constantly  carried  with  him ;  but  his 
institution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  despatch  tim  with  his 
sword.  (Appian,  Makr.  107^111  j  Dion  Cass. 
*i.  3,  11—13  ;  Pint.  Pomp.  41  ;  Ores.  vi.  B  ; 
p.  vL  la;IuT.j6j3it  cii.iFIor.iii.  6  ;  Joseph, 
[iv.  3.  §  4  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  3,  ext.  3  ;  Oell. 
.6  ;  Aur.  Viet  de  Vir.  ISasl.  16,  77  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii  40.) 

The  death  of  Mithridates  took  place  in  the  year 
63E.C  (Dion  Cass.  ixKvii.  10.)  The  dread  that 
his  name  atill  inapired  at  Borne  is  strongly  dis- 
played in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  speech  on  the 
Agrarian  laws,  delivered  early  in  that  very  yeac 
(D*  Leg.  Agi'ar.  ii.  19),  and  we  may  thns  readily 
credit  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  his  death  was 
regarded  by  the  army  as  equal  to  a  great  victory. 
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His  body  was  sent  by  Plummet  to  Pompey 
Amisns,  hs  a  tokGn  of  bis  Euliniission  ;  but  t 
cnii([uflror  caused   it   to    be   jnterred    with   regal 
hniionrs  m  the  iepulctire  ofhisforelnthersatSinope, 
(Plnt-^owp.  i3;  App.  iMii!*^.  113;  Dioa  Case. 
irxxvii.  14.)  According  to  the  statement  of  Appian 
already  cited,  he   was   aiity-eight  or   aixty-nj   " 
jMLTs  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  aod  had  reigji 
fifty-Boven  years,  of  which  twenty-five  bad  be 
occupied,  with  only  a  isv  brief  interrals,  in  o 
continued  etm^le  against  the  Roman  power.   T 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  adversai 
is  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  great  abilitit 
Cicero  calls  him  the  gxeateet  of  all  kings  aflec 
Aleiander  {Acad.  pr.  ii.  1),  and  in  another  passage 
says  that  he  was  a  more  formidable  opponent  thui 
anj  other  monttrch  whorn  the  Eoman  arms  had  yet 
enconntered  (pro  Maren.  15  ;  see  also  Veil.  Pat. 
iL  18).     Not  can  we  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
enlogiumsT  when  we  cont'jmplate  the  circumstance 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  instruments  wit 
which  he  bad  to  work.     The  numerous  detents  c 
jUithridates  are  a  proof  not  so  much  of  his  ow 
deiicieney  as  a  general,  as  of  the  inferiority  of  hi 
troops  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him.     Thi 
was  the  radical  defect,  which  he  was  unable  t 

with  Sulla,  all  his  efforts  were  directed,  as  we  hav 
nlready  seen,  to  the  training  up  a  disciplined  army, 
ci^ble  of  contending  with  the  Roman  legions ; 
and  even  aflcr  the  feilure  of  this  first  eipetiment 
he  stilt  seems  to  have  formed  armies,  comparatively 
small  in  numbers,  hut  well  organised,  instead  of 
the  unwieldy  and  undisciplined  multitudes  of  "*' 
granea.  But  he  latterly  became  convinced  of 
"ility  of  coping  with  the  Eor 


field,  a 


battle,  and  draw  his  enemies  into  positions  where 
he  might  cut  them  off  firom  their  supphes,  or  take 
advantage  of  the  rugged  and  difficult  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  he  had  involved  them.  If  he 
was  freq,nently  fi>iled  in  these  projects,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  opposed  to  generals  such  as 
Lucullus  and  Pompey.  But  whatever  opmion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  .skill  and  ability  of  Mithri- 
dates  as  a  general  in  conducting  his  campaigns, 
there  nui  be  no  question  as  to  the  undaunted  spirit 
and  cnerfy  with  which  he  rose  superior  to  all  his 
defeats,  and  was  ever  ready  to  recommence  the 

What  httle  we  knoir  of  his  chaiacler  in  other 
respects  is  for  Irom  GiToumble  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  Oreek  educa^on  and  habits,  presents  all 
the  characteiistica  of  a  genuine  Eastern  despot. 
His  unreasonable  suspidmis  of  those  around  him, 
which  lost  huB  the  province  of  Gslatia  and  the 
services  of  Archelans ;  the  reliance  placed  on 
eunuchs  for  all  confidential  purposes  ;  the  barbarous 
execution  of  several  of  bis  numerous  sons  for  vari- 
ous and  often  trivial  causes  ;  and  the  truly  Oriental 
jealousy  which  led  him  to  crier  the  death  of  bis 
wives  and  sisters,  when  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  fiy  from  his  kmgdom — not  to  speak  of  the  severe 
punishment  uiUlcied  on  the  people  of  Chios  for  a 
Hilling  and  apparently  involuntary  oifence  (App. 
Mifhr.  47)  ;  and  the  general  massacre  of  the  Roman 
citisens  throughout  Asia — are  anffident  evidence 
that  neither  his  great  abili^es  nor  his  superior 
education  had  produced  in  him  any  tendency  to 
lea!  enlightenment  or  humanity.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  among  the 
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vast  treasures  accumulated  in  bis  treasuries  at 
Cabeira  and  elsewhere  were  many  valuable  pictures 
and  statues,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  engraved 

xiiiii.  12.  §  64,  xixvii.  2.  §  5  j  ManiL  Astral. 
V.  SIO.) 

Of  his  numerous  wives  or  concubmes,  tho  names 
of  a  few  only  have  been  preserved  to  as  ;  among 
the  moat  conspicnoua  of  which  ate:  Laodice,  put 
to  death  early  in  hb  reign  ;  Berenice  and  Monima, 
both  of  whom  were  put  to  death  at  Phamacia 
[MoNiMs],   Stbatonick   and   Hypsioratea,    the 

all  his  campaigns,  and  shared  with  him  every 
danger  and  privation.  {Plut.  Fomp.  32 ;  VaJ.  Mai. 
iv.  6.  ejit.  %  2.)  By  these  various  wives  he  was 
the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny,  many  of  whom, 
however,  perished  before  him.  Of  hts  sons,  Area- 
thias  died  in  Greece,  Mithiidatea  and  Xiphares 
were  put  to  death  by  bis  orders,  and  Madiares 
only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  a  voluntary  death ; 
five  others,  named  Artaphemea,  Cyrus,  Dnreius, 
Xerxes,  and  Ootlhres,  had  falien  into  the  bands  of 
Pompey,  and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph  (App. 
Mithr.  117)  i  while  Phamaces  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Bosporus.  Of  his  daughters  the  fol- 
lowing are  mentioned  in  history  :  1.  Cleonatni, 
married  to  Tigianes,  kmg  of  Annenia  ;  2.  tfrype- 
line,  put  to  death  by  the  eunuch  Menophilus ; 
3.  Another  Cleopatra,  present  with  her  lather  at 
the  Bosporus  (App.  MS*!-.  108);  4.    Mithridatis  ; 

tune  with  their  fcther  (ib.  iii.) ;  and  6  and  7. 
Orsabaris  and  Eupatra,  who  were  taken  prisoners 
by  Pompey  (ib.  117). 

The  portrdt  of  Mithiidates  which  appears  on  his 
coins  is  remarkable  for  the  fire  and  eiiei^  of  his 
countenance,  which  accords  well  with  al!  we  know 
of  his  character ;  while  the  beautiful  execution  of 
the  coins  themselves,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  bears 
testimony  to  his  patronage  of  the  aits.  They 
usually  bear  a  date,  which  refers  to  an  era  com- 
mencing with  the  year  b.  c  297.  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  long 
at^erwards,  though  its  origin  is      ' 


MiTHRiDATBS,  n  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
was  appointed  by  his  father  to  take  the  command 
of  tho  army  which  he  opposed  to  the  Honiau 
general,  Fmibria,  in  n.  c.  85.  Though  supported 
by  Tasilea,  Diophantus,  and  Menander,  three  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  Mithridates,  he  was  totally 
defoated  by  Fhnbria,  who  surprised  his  camp,  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of  his  foraes ;  he  him.- 
self  made  bis  escape  to  Pei^^us,  where  he  joined 
hie  father.  (Memnon,  84 ;  Appian,  A^tkr.  £3.) 
After  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Sulla,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  fether  to  the  government  of  Col- 
chis, with  Ae  title  of  king.  The  Colchians,  who 
wero  previously  in  a  state  of  revolt,  immediately 
submitted  to  tho  young  prince,  and  received  him 
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some  thne  in  captirity,  oltimatelf  pat  bim  to 
death.    (App.  MiSr.Si.)  [E.  H.  R] 

MITHRIDATIS  (M.ffp^cirH),  a  daughter  of 
Miltridatea  the  Great,  who  had  bsen  at  one  time 
betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt ;  but  the  mar- 
riage nevsr  took  place,  and  she  shared  the  fortunes 
of  her  &ther  to  the  last.  She  and  her  Eieier  Nysea 
were  present  with  Mithcidates  just  before  his 
death,  and  voluntarily  took  poison,  that  tliey  might 
share  his  late.  {Appian,  Miltr.  111.)     [E.  H.  a] 

MITHRI'NES.     [MiTHitBNBS.] 

MITHROBARZA'NES  (mepoeapCi'nis).  1. 
Fathet-in-Iaw  of  Dafames,  with  whom  he  jomed 
m  his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king  [Datames]  ; 
but  afterwards  despairing  of  his  cause,  went  over 
to  Artabazus,  the  Persian  general,  with  bH  the 
lavalry  under  his  command.  Dalames,  however, 
on  learning  his  desertion,  followed  him  so  closely 
that  he  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment 
that  Milhrobarianea  had  joined  them.  The  Per- 
sians in  consequence  distrusted  their  new  confe- 
derate, and  refused  to  receive  them,  so  that  Mithro- 
baraaiiea  and  his  toUowera  fonnd  themselves  hemmed 
ia  ijetween  two  armies,  and  were  quickly  cut  to 
pieces.  {Died.  iv.  91  ;  Com.  Nep.  I}alaia.  6  ; 
comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  21.  g  7.) 

2.  General  of  the  Cappadocian  forces,  which 
formed  part  of  ^e  Persian  army  at  the  passage  of 
the  Granicus  :  lie  was  killed  in  the  battle  (Arrian, 
.^BoS.  i.  16.  S  5  ;  I>iod.  ivii.  21).     His  name   is 


Lof  ti 
buia 


and  Arrian,  Mithrobuianes,  but  analogy  is  certainly 
in  fevonr  of  the  other  form. 

3.  King  or  ruler  of  the  district  of  Sopheiie,  in 
the  possession  of  which  he  was  established  by 
Ariarathee  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Arlaxiae,  king  of  Aimenia,  who 
in  vMn  endeavoured  to  induce  Ariarathes  to  put 
the  young  prince  to  death,  and  divide  his  dominions 
between  tliem.     (Died,  iiiL  Etc.  Poles,  p.  £84.) 

i.  A  general  of  Tigianes  I.,  king  of  Armenia, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  king's  friends  and  courtiers 
that  ventured  to  apprise  hira  of  the  near  approach 
of  Imcullns,  Hereupon  he  was  despatched  by  that 
monareh  with  a  force  of  3000  horse  and  a  numecons 
body  of  inbntry,  with  orders  to  cmeh  the  Roman 
army,  and  bring  Ibt  general  away  prisoner.  Mithro- 
barzanes,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  havo  shared 
in  this  foolish  confidence,  advanced  to  meet  Lucullus, 
hut  was  encountered  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Romans  under  Seilalins,  and  cut  to  pieces,  with 
the  gi«ater  part  of  his  troops.  (Pint.  ZsaiU.  06  i 
Appian,  Milhr.  84.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

MITROBATES  (MiTpoftfTut),  a  Peraian,  go- 
vernor of  Dascyleium,  ie  siud  by  Herodotus  to 
have  taunted  Oroeles,  satrap  of  Sardis,  with  his 
blowing  Samos  to  continue  free  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  During  the  disturbed  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  deaSi  of  Cambyaes  aid  the  usurpation 
of  the  Magi  (b.c.  521),  Oroetes  put  Mitrobates 
and  his  son  Cranaspes  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  120, 
136,  J27.)  [E.  E.) 

MIXOPA'RTHENOS  (Mi^lmipflfPD!),  i.  e.  half 
maiden,  a  sumame  of  the  Erinnyes  or  Furies. 
(Lycciphr.  669  ;  comp.  Herod,  iv,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

MNASALCA8  (MvamiMBH),  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  a  native  of  a  vilkge  or  township  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sicyon  caUed  Pl.itseae  (Strab,  is.  p.  412). 


MNASEAS. 
Eighteen  of  his  epigrams  are  given  in  Bmnck's 
AtioI.  I  p,  ISO.  The  tune  when  be  flourished 
is  uncertain.  Reiske  (jVoi.  p.  245,  St.)  is  some- 
what disposed  to  consider  him  a  contemporary  of 
Aleitander  the  Great.  Schneider  (Anal,  p.  S) 
places  him  a  century  later.  (Fabric.  BrM.  Gnree, 
vol.  iv.  p.  483i  Athen.  i>-.  p.  163.)  [C.  P.  M,] 
MNASEAS  (Mhw^os).  1.  A  Phocian,  who. 
on  the  death  of  Phayllus,  B.  o.  353,  wa^  appointed 
guardian  ta  the  yomig  Phalaecua,  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus,  and  the  successor  cf  Phayllus  in  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Phoirfans  in  the  Sacred 
War.  Mnaeeae  was  soon  after  slain  in  a  night- 
battle  wiLh  the  Thebans.  He  was  perhaps  the 
larrel  with  one  Euthy- 


esaSou' 


n  heiresi 


•.  (Died.  ivi.  38  ;  comp. 
PaUB.  X.  a  1  Arist.  Polii.  v.  4,  ed.  Bekk.) 

2.  An  Argive,  mentioned  by  Doraoathenes  (rfe 
Cor.  p.  324)  as  one  of  those  who  betrayed  their 
country  to  Pbih'p.  Polyhins  (ivii.  14)  blames 
Demosthenes  iot  what  he  calls  his  reckless  and 
sweeping  accusation  agmnst  so  many  distinguished 
men.  (Comp.  Bern.  deChr.f.  245,  de  Ciere.  -p, 
105  J  Diod.  xvi.  3B,  69.)  [E,  E.] 

MNA'SEAS  (Wpofflai),  lilersry.  1.  Of  Pi- 
TARA,  in  Lycia,  the  roost  celebrated  literary  peraon 
of  this  name.  He  is  sometimes  called  i  UaTaptis, 
and  at  other  Ihnes  if  tlarpfi! :  the  former  woidd 
make  him  a  native  of  Palara  in  Lvcia ;  the  hitter,  of 
Patrae  in  Achda.  CUnton  calls  him  (#.  H.  vol. 
ill.  p.  534)  Mnaseas  of  Patrae  i  hut  it  appears 
more  prebable  that  IlaTpfi^  is  a  ctHrruption  of 
naTopsis  tlum  the  contrary  ;  and  we  know  that 
Asia  Minor  produced  many  literary  persons  from 
the  time  that  literature  fiourished  at  Alexandria. 
From  a  passage  in  Suidas  (s.  n,  'EpaToaSims), 
VoBsius,  Clinton,  and  others  have  supposed  that 
Mnaseas  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchns ;  but  the 
words  may  also  ineiui  that  he  was  a  papil  of  Era. 
tosthenes;  and  that  this  is  their  real  meaning, 
Preller  has  shown,  fiom  another  source,  in  the 
essay  referred  to  below.  (Comp.  BfamerinR.  Horn. 
p.  277,  as ;  Wekker,  EpisiAe  Qe/mt,  p.  459.) 
Mnaseas  belonged  to  the  period  when  the  school 
of  Callimachus  and  Etalostbenee  was  prosecuting 
literary  and  grammatical  studies  j  but  when  like- 
wise a  very  large  number  were  devoting  themselves 
to  a  description  of  kinds  and  places,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  local  traditions,  monuments,  and 
antiquities. .  Such  were  Polemon  of  Ilion,  Nean- 
thes  of  CyzicuB,  Philoslephanns  of  Cyrene,  and 
many  others,  who  were  contemporary  with  Mna- 
seas, and  who  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Periegelae  (niparfToi).  To  these  Mnaseas  be- 
longed, and  was  one  of  the  worst  of  his  chiss.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  diligent  and  learned,  and  that 
he  travelled  in  Europe,  Airica,  and  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  his  work ;  hut 
he  was  singularly  destitute  both  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  belonged  fo  ^t  class  of  Alexandrine 
compilers  who  placed  more  value  upon  the  quantity 
of  their  materials  than  their  quality  or  arrange- 
ment, and  who  recorded  more  diligentiy  all  extnt- 
ordioaiy  and  febulous  tales  in  history  and  nature 
than  events  and  occurrences  of  real  interest  and 
importance.  He  was  also  a  follower  of  the  ratio- 
naUstic  school  of  Evemems,  and  resolved  many  of 
the  andent  legends  into  ordinary  natural  occur- 
rences, quite  in  accordance  with  the  priiiciples  of 

the  school.       [EVEJIKBUS.] 


MNAfaGAS. 

MnaseaFi  v/oa  the  author  of  cwo  works^  one  of  t 

chumgraphicat  deaciiplion,  and  the  other  a  collec 

ti(n  of  oracles  given   at  Delphi.      These  worki 

tii|Uitv.  and  to  have  heen  preserved  for  a  con- 
aiderable  Ume,  The  oldest  writer  by  whom  they 
are  referred  to  is  Lyaimaehus,  who  wrote  IIspl  pu- 
crriS»(Atheo.  iv.  p.l58,d,),aiiatliey  were  e: 
m    of  Atheiiaeus,  who  frequently  refe 


MNASIPPUS. 


HOE 


Hpf  \ 


s  the  1 


:o  the' fort 


rrect  title.     Stephltnvs  of  £;e!U1' 

"Ey/eiSvs!)  calls  it,  TAe  Th-ee  Books 

Per  ffeaeis    (■/  TtSr  iripaiyijaBiir),  where  the 

p     ul  p    bably  refers  to  the  work  being  divided 

to    hie    sectioDB,  each  of  which  was  again  sub- 

d     ded  into  several  boolES.     Perytkts  was  thus  tha 

E      p     Asia,  and  Africa  respecUrely,  aie  Ere- 

E       in],  or  EiWiriB'ft^  was  divided  into  three 
ook  east  we  have  a  quotation  Irom  the  third 

k  tiiis  section.  The  first  book  appears  to 
h  treated  of  the  hietory  of  inventiona,  and  con- 
Be  li  of  the  dviliaaUon  of  Europe ;  and  ths 
seco  d  d  tliird  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  de- 
Ec  p  the  coasts  of  the  various  parts  of  En- 

pe  A  beu.  iv.  p.  158,  d.,  vii.  p.  296,  h.,  irii. 
p  0  ;  Hatpoctat.  J.  v.  'Iinrla ;  Bekker, 
A  leai  Craec  p.  350,  2S  ;  SchoL  ad  Theocr.  L  64  ; 
Am  .  c  NiipEfSu ;  Phot,  and  Suid.  t.  v. 
n  a(  8  Kii  Schol.  ad  Garmomo.  Prognost.  apud 
ii.  p.lll,ed.  Buhli  Fulgent.  Jl/jAii. 
i>.  111.) 

2.  Afffo,  was  also  divided  into  several  books,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  are  quoted.  (SoboL  ad 
ApoOati.  L  1128;  Eudocia,  p.  103;  Athen.  viii. 
p.  346,  d.  e.) 

3.  AigAj,  likewise  conlwned  sevsral  books 
(Mmirjoi  ev  -nSt  Tepi  AiSiSiii),  hut  theur  auniber  is 
not  mentioned,  (Hesjch.  s.  li  BopKafoii  ixois  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iixviL  11.  s.  38.) 

II.  AeA^iBiuP  xf"!"!'"'  aiirayay^,  is  the  name 
of  the  other  work  of  Mnaseas  on  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle^  (Sahol  ad  Hei.Tieoff.m.)  Sometimes  it 
is  simply  called  Utjit  xpli'^'^''-  (Schol.  ad  Pind, 
01.  ii.  70.)  The  following  passages,  in  which 
Mnaseas  is  quoted,  seem  to  be  taken  &om  this 
colleslion  of  Delphic  oracles ;  ~  Zenofc.  v.  71; 
Sciial  ad  Eutyi.  Phom.  ill  ;  PhoL  and  Suid.  >. «. 
tl^?c  S  flfyapfls  ;  Tieti.  CM.  is.  871—894. 

'"  ssiua,  ife  HiA  Graec  p.  178,  ed.  We  ' 


in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad.    (Viiltisou, 

MNA'SEAS  {kvaaias),  or  MNASAEUS  (Mna- 
o-aiDs),  a  physician,  vho  belonged  to  Iho  ancient 
sect  of  the  Methodid  {Gai.  Introd.  c  4.  voL  xiv. 
p.  684),  and  lived  probably  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  some  medical  works,  which 
are  not  now  extant ;  and  he  is  quoted  by  Oalen 
{De  CotB/ioa.  Medieam.  xe.  'I'sn.  i.  4, 17,  vii.  5,  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  392,  445,  962,  963,  963),  Soianns  {De 
Arte  ObiUlr.  pp.  21,  23.  279,  289,  ed.  Diets), 
Caelius  Aorelianue  (ite  Morb.  AaO.  ii,  5,  29,  Be 
Morb.  Clmm.  i.  5,  ii.  1,  7,  pp.  81,  142,  339,  348, 
380),  Aedua  (ii.  2.  18,  89,  pp.  268,  290),  Pauliis 
Aegincta  (vii.  17,  p-  676),  and  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus  (iii.  7,  vii.  1,  pp.  IB7,  213).       [W.A.  G.J 

MNASICLB8  (Mnarm^wi),  a  Crelim  oiHcer  of 
'      joined  Thimbron  the  Lacedac- 


lickly  deserted  Jiim,  bj 


n  agnii 


t  Cyre. 


;  bat 


Cyre- 
ely  appointed 
gonsial,  and  carried  on  the  vrax  agdnst  Tbirobron. 
(DJod.  xviiL  20,  21.)  [E.  H.  R] 

MNASI'LOCHtJS  (Mi'mUoxo!),  was  a  chief 
of  the  Acomsnians,  who,  in  is.  c.  191,  was  bribed 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and,  in  return,  persuaded 
or  fraudulently  compelled  a  diet  of  his  countrymen 
to  embrace  the  Syrian  instead  of  the  Roman  alli- 
ance. In  all  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
Rome  and  Antiochus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
at  Magnesia  in  n,  c.  190,  one  article  was  ihe'sui^ 
render  of  Mnasilochas  to  the  Romans,  (Polyb. 
xxi.  14.  §  7,  xiii.  26.  g  11 ;  Liv.  invi.  il,  12, 
iixvii.  4S,  KiiviiL  38.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MNA8INUS  (MMfffwiM),  a  brother  of  Anaitia, 
anda  son  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri;  he  and  his  brother 
were  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Atov- 
clae.     (Pans.  iL  22.  %  6,  iii.  IB.  §  7.)       [L.  S.] 

MNA8IPPUS  (Hi^iinroi),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
imniand  of  the  arraaraent 


ioCon 


!yra,m 


C  373,  t 


Pall 


i   Clint 


7.  H.  voL  ii 


;  Jahn, 


ide,  p.  31 ;  and  more  eapecially  Prelle  . 
Z&tsi^rift.    fur    die    Afterlhatnswiaseijsehaji, 
:,  pp.  873—688,  finm  whom  the  preceding  ac- 


2.  An  AoRicuLTuaAL  writer,  who  translated 
into  Greek  the  works  of  the  CarthaginiaiiB  Mago 
and  Hamilcai-  on  this  sabjeot.  {Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1  ; 
Colum.  iii.  4,) 

3.  Of  Bkuvtus,  a  rbetorician,  who,  according 
to  Suidas  (g.  ij.]..  wrote  a  Tijcpft  ^•qropiic/i^  and  wepl 

4.  Of  LocBi  or  Colophon,  a  poet,  who  left 
behind  him  a  collection  of  Tlrdysia.  (Athen.  vii 
p.  321,  f.  1  Eustath.  p.  1163,  14.) 

5.  AdistapieofthegreatgrammarianAristBrcIius 
(Suid.  9.V.  't,pa-ioaUyT)s).     He  is  mentioned  also 


the  island  from  the  Athenians.  Having  landed 
thera,  he  ravaged  the  country,  and,  blockading  the 
city  by  sea  and  land,  reduced  the  Corcyiaeans  to 
the  greatest  estremilieB,  Iraa^ning,  however, 
tiiat  success  was  now  within  his  grasp,  he  dis- 
missed some  of  his  mercenaries  and  kepi  the  pay 
of  the  rest  in  ari-eor.     It  would  appear,  too,  that 

men  than  heretofore  ;  for  we  read  that  the  several 
posts  of  the  besiegere  were  now  imperfectly  guarded, 
and  that  thoir  soldiers  were  dispersed  in  straggling 
parties  throughout  the  conntry.  The  Coroyraeans,. 
observing  this,  made  a  sally,  in  which  they  slew 
some,  and  made  sOme  prisoners.  MnSsippus  pro- 
ceeded in  liaste  against  them,  ordering  his  officers 


It  the  mi 


im  that  they  coald  n 
bedience  of  the  men  while  tiiey  remaned  unpaid, 
e  met  their  reraonstaances  with  blows — an  ei- 
ihition  of  coarse  aiTOgaoce  by  no  means  uncom- 
lon  with  Spartans  in  power.  Il  may  well  be 
sneeived  that  the  spirit  which  animated  his  troops 
(as  not  one  of  alacrity  or  of  atlachnienl  to  his  per- 
on.  In  the  battie  which  ensued  close  to  the  gates 
of  the  town,  the  Corcyraeans  were  victorious  and 
Mnasippus  was  skin.  According  to  Diodorue, 
these  snccessfal  operations  were  conducted  under 
the  commuid  of  Cteueles  (doubtless  the  Stesicles 
of  Xenophon),  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Corcyta  with  a  body  of  EOO  or  600  lap 
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getaen.  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  3.  gg  i— S3  ;  Diod.  xi 
46,  47  i  Wesaeling,  ad  Inf. ;  Schneider,  ad  Xen 
Pea.  Ti.  2.  g  10  ;  RahdBntz,  Vilae  Iphitrntii 
CluAnu,  J^oHm,  iv.  §  3.  Beiol.  1915.  [E.  R] 
.    MNASI'THEUS.     [MnesithKUB,] 

MNASITI'MUS.    tMNBaiTiMus-j 

MNASON  (Mi'ifffiw).  1.  A  Phocian,  a  friend 
and  disdple  of  Aristotle.  He  eoeme  Xo  have  in- 
curred loneiderable  odium  on  account  of  the  large 
nuDibei  of  domeettc  elavos  whom  ho  kept.  (Allien, 
■vi.  p.  Se+,  d.  273,  b.)  Whether  it  was  this 
Mnason  who  came  on  an  embaaaj-  lo  Athens,  and 
was  appealed  to  aa  a  witness  t^  Aeschines  (ds 
Falsa  Leg.  p.  47,  ed.  Steph.),  we  are  not  informed. 

3.  Tynmt  of  Etatea.  He  seems  to  hayo  distin- 
guished himself  h;  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  line 
arts.  For  a  picture  painted  by  Aristeides  he  paid 
lOOOminae;  and  for  pictures  of  the  tweWe  gods 
by  AsclepiodorUB  SOO  minae  for  each.  (Plin.  H.N. 
x«v.  S6.g  IB.  21.)  fC.  P.M.] 

MNEMARCHU3  (M«f,uvX"),  i"  the  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  tather  of  Pythagoras  ;  .but 
his  proper  name  is  Mnesarchus.  (.Mnesabchus, 
No.l.]  [C-P.M.] 

MNEME  (Mnjfiij),  i.  e.  memory,  was  one  of  the 
throe  Muses  that  were  in  early  times  worshipped 
at  Ascra  in  Boootia.  (Paus.  ii.29.  %  2.)  But 
(here  seems  to  have  also  been  a  tmdition  that 
Mneme  wag  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  for  Ovid 
{Met.  T.  268)  calls  them  Mnemonides  i  nnleas 
this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for  the  danghlera  of 
Mnemosyne.     [Comp.  Musab.]  [L.  8.] 

.  MNEMON  (Mnfriaii'),.  a  physician  of  Side,  in 
Pamphjlia,  who  was  a  follower  of  Cloophanlns,  and 
Uved  in  the  tliird  century  B.  c.  (Galen,  ComtRmL 
iaHippoer,  "  JBpid.  III."  H.  i,  iii.  71,  Tol.  nvii. 
pt  L  pp.  603,  606,  731).  He  is  known  only  aa 
one  of  the  individuals  whose  name  occurs  in  con- 
nection with,  the  Hiorfts  or  ehanmleTS  (xopoKT^pH) 
appended  to  certain  medical  cases  in  the  third  book 
of  Hippocrates,  "  De  Morbis  Popularibus,"  of 
whioh  Mnemon  was  by  some  persona  (but  probably 
without  sufficient  reason)  supposed  to  be  the  author. 
(SeeLitU^'s  Hippocrates, voLi.  p.  274.)  [W.A.G.] 

MNEMO'SYNE  (MMjfWir^vi,),  L  e.  memory, 
a  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  tlie  Titanidee, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  {Horn. 
flymn.  is  Mere.  439  ;  Hes.  Tieog.  Bi,  916  ;  Diod. 
y.  67  ;  Orph.  ffjnnn.  76  i  Clc  i>8  JVbt  Z>ew-.  iiL  2 1.) 
Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  4)  mentions  a  statue  of  Mnemo^ 
ayne  at  Athena  ;  and  near  the  oracle  of  Trophonius 
she  had  a  sacred  well  and  a  throne  (Paus  is.  39. 
S4,&c.)  [L   M 

.  MNESAECHMUS  (H-nimiXiaos),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes  is  also 
called  Menesaechmus.    [MENESAncaMua.] 

MNESARCHUS  (MiM'rapxos)  1  Ihe  son 
of  Enphron  or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pytha- 
goras. He  was  Wierallv  believed  to  be  not  of 
purely  Greek  origin,  Accordmg  to  some  accounts, 
be  belonged  to  the  Tyriiienians  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of 
rings.  (ClOTiens  Alei.  Strotn.  i.  p.  300  ;  Sgbol. 
ad  PhL  Ryi.  p,  420,  ed.  Bekt. ;  Siog.  Lae'rt..  viii. 
1  (  Porphyr.  VU,  P^k.  I,  2.)  Accorfiiig  to  other 
accounts,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Pythagoras  was 
Marmacus,  whose  fethet  Hippasns  came  from 
PhliuB.    (Faua.  ii,  13  ;  Diog.  UmH.  viii.  1.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Theano.  According  in  some  accounts 
he  succeeded  AHs!aeus  [AaiKTAEUBJ  as  president 


MNESIMACflUa 
of  tie  Pythagorean  sehoot.     (Suid.  s.  ii.  @(imi  ; 
lamUich.  Fit.  Pgli.  c  36.)     According  to  a  notice 
in  Photius  (Cod.  259,  p.  43B,  b,  ed.  Bekker),  he 
died  young. 

3.  A  Stoic  philoeoplier,  a  disciple  of  Fanaetius. 
He  flourished  about  B.  c.  190,  and  appeara  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  sect.  He 
taught  at  Athene.  Among  his  pupils  was  Antiochus 
ofAacalon.  [AnTicxaiua.]  (Cic.  de  fVn.  i,  2,  cfe 
Oral.  i.  11 ,  Acad.  ii.  22  i  Euseb.  2\<i^.  Emmg. 
liv.  p.  7SS.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MNE-SICLES  (MnjcriKASs),  one  of  the  great 
Athenian  artiste  of  the  age  of  Peridea,  was  the 
ai'chitcct  of  the  Propi/hea  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
building  of  which  occupied  five  years,  B.  c.  437— 
433.  It  is  B^d  thai,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  he  fell  irom  the  summit  of  the  building,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  roorlally  injured,  but  was 
Clued  by  an  herb  which  Athena  showed  to  Periclee 
in  a  dream,  (Philoch.  Frag,  p  £6  ;  Pint.  Feric 
13.)  Pliny  relatee  the  same  story  of  aslave  {vena) 
of  Pericles,  and  mentions  a  celebrated  statue  of  Ihe 
same  slave  by  Stipai,  which,  from  its  attitude,  was 
called  Splanchnoptea.  <PUn.  H.  N.  jsiL  17.  s.  20, 
xxxiy.  8.  a.  19.  §  21.)  [P.  S.] 

MNBSI'LOCHUS  [Wrr^iXoxns),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.  (Xen.  IIeUe«.  W.  3. 
S2.) 

9.  The  &ther  of  Clioerine  or  Choerilla,  the  first 
wife   of  Euripides    [Euhjpides].      He   is   Intro- 

pereonae  in  the  TbesmophoriasusBe.  Teledldes  (as 
quoted  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  Euripides,  pub- 
lished by  Ehnaley  in  his  edition  of  the  BacEhae) 
asserted  that  Mnesilochus  assisted  Euripides  in 
the  composition  of  some  of  bis  plays.     (Suidas  s.  v. 

3.  Son  of  Euripides  by  his  wife  Clioerilla.  Ha 
wae  an  actor.     [Ewip.  FiU)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MNESI'MACHE  (KvTmwixri},  is  the  name 
given  by  Apollodotus  (IL  S.  g  5)  to  the  daughter 
of  Deiamenus,  more  asually  called  Deianeira. 
tDBXAMBNUS.]  [L.  S.} 

MNESI-MACHUS  (KPUfflmC'").  1.  A  comic 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  according  to  Suidas 

also  cent 

(p.  303)  calls  him  a  poet  of  the'  New  Comedy. 
Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him.  The 
Mlowiug  playe  of  hie  are  mentioned  ; — 1.  'Roiaipis 
(Alhen.x.Ti.4ir,e.;  Suid.).  2.  AiiffwoAoj (Atbea. 
yiii.  p.  3B9,  t).  3.  'linroTpdipos  (Suidas  Mid 
Athen.  vii.  p.  30I,d.  322,  e.  aod  ix.  p.  4D2,r. 
where  a  passage  of  considerable  length  is  quoted). 
4.  *fAnnroff.  5.  'A^Kixtxlw  (Diog.  Laeit.  yiii. 
37).  The  Alcmaeon  relened  to  in  this  play  is  sup- 
posed by  Meineke  to  have  been  the  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  that  name  [Alomaeom],  from  the 
lencr  of  the  lines  quoted  by  Siogenea  Laertiue. 
6. 'lff9^ioKlioj(Aelian,  .ff..^.  jiiii.  4).  7-  *a/)/ia- 
KoiriiAij  (Schol.  Ariat.  Avea,  471  (  according  lo 
the  correction  of  Meuagius  on  Diog.  La^t.  ii.  IS.) 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  ii.  470  ;  Meineke,  Hkt.  Cril. 
"im.  Grace  p.  424) 
2.  An  historical  writer,  a  native  of  PhaseUs,  the 
itbor  of  a  work  entitled  Aidxairiioi,  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  ApeUonius  Rhodius,  iv.  1413.  The 
firal  book,  which  treated  of  the  Scythians,  is  also 
referred  to  by  the  Schol.  on  ii.  !0I6.  (Vossius,  de 
Hist.  Graeo.  p.  471,  ed.  Woatermann-,  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grose,  ii.  470.)  [C.  P.  M.] 


MNESITHEUS. 
MNE  I  PHILUS  (Mv7(!r[^iiA/ii),  an  Allienkn, 
uh  p  d  oitt  (0  ThsiDJetocIea,  B.C.  480,  the 
e  tram  in  policy  of  tUa  jneaaure  whict  had  been 
ag  ed  n  by  Clie  Greek  generals,  viz.  to  withdraw 
he  flee  f  m  Salamis  and  fight  eh«  Peruane  at  the 
hmu  f  Corinth.  Heranpon  Themiatoclea  por- 
Eo  ded  En^biades  to  call  anotbei  conacil,  and 
uch    difficulty  prevmled   on  the 


gen  t£ 


crdng  BFlntarch,Th«mistodtffi  had,  inagreat 
n  asu  e,  f  rmed  bunself  on  lie  model  of  Mneai- 
pb  3,  H  h  ,  be  tells  ns,  was  addicted  neither  Id 
h  of  rheWcio  nor  to  the  epeculations  of  phy- 

sical philosophy  ;  bat  was  a  man  o£  saund,  strong, 
practical,  good  sense.  With  nothing  of  the  sophist 
about  him,  he  applied  himself  entirely  to  politics, 

of  the  old  school  of  Solon.  This  inCellectaal  con- 
nection of  his  with  the  great  legislator  ifi,  by  a 
bold  Action  of  chcODolegy.  conTerted  into  one  oJ 
personal  friendship,  in  the  Banquet  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  ascribed  to  Plutarch.  (Herod,  viii.  67,  &e.; 
Plut.  Tliem.  2,  11,  de  Nerad.  MoHgn.  37,  Com). 
Sept  Sap.  11.)  [E.  E.] 

MNeSIPTO'LEMUS    (^MHiffiTTjAt/ioi),   an 

Antiochus  the  Great,  (Athen.  xv.  p.  687,  d.)  He 
was  satirised  by  the  coniie  poet  Epinions.  (Athen. 
X.  p.  432.  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MNESI'STRATUS.  1.  An  astronomer  men- 
tioned by  Censorinus  {de  Die  Nat.  c.  18).  He 
was  ^e  author  of  a  modification  of  the  cycle,  called 

2.  A  native  of  Thasos,  a  disciple  of  Plato. 
(Diog.  LaeH  iii  47.) 

Thera  was  a  sect  of  phUosophers  called  Mn( 
sistrsteans,  but  who  their  founder  was  b  not  known. 
(Athen.  vii.p.279.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MNESFTHEU3OTMNASI'THE0S,a  Sicyo- 
niaii  jnuntec  of  some  note.  (Plin.  H.  N.  sxsy.  1 1 . 
s.  40,  %  42.)  [P.  S.] 

MNESI'THEnS  {M«jo-(9*m),  aphysician,  who 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  oentnry  u.  c,  as  he  is  qnoted  by  the  comic 
poet  Alexis  (np.  Athen.  Deipnas.  x.  %  14.  p.  419). 
He  Idonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmalici 
(Galen,  Inirod.  c  t,  toL  xiv.  p.  683,  De  fenae  Siicl. 
adv.  Erasistr.  c.  6.  vol,  li.p.  1G3).  He  enjoyed  a 
gnat  reputation,  and  was  particularly  Mleto^ted 
for  his  classification  of  diseases  (Id.  ad  Glane.  de 
MetL  Med.  i.  1,  Tol.  xi.  p.  3).  He  wrote  a  work 
"On  Diet^"  Hepi  'SStarSv,  or,  according  to  Galen 
[De  Alim.  FaaiU.  a.  61,  vol.  vi.  p.  fi46),  Tlepl 
'EBefffuiTaH',  which  IS  several  Umes  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (iu  £4,  £7,  iii.  80,  92,  96,  106,  121, 
viii.  357,  &c.).  He  wrote  another  work,  n^l  Kw- 
Suvarum,  ■' On  TippUng"  ^i.  ildd.  xi,  483),  in 
whicli  he  recommended  this  practice.  He  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Galen,  and  f^emlly  in 
^vourable  terms ;  as  also  by  Bufiis  Kpbesins, 
A.  GelUuB  (liii.  30),  Soranus  (De  Arte  Obaletr. 
pp.  184,  201),  Pliny  (H.N.  iii.  9),  Plutareh 
((^eretl.  Noi.  c  26,  yoI.  v.  p.  334,  ed.  Tauchn.), 
and  Oribasiue  (CoS.  Medic,  viii.  9,  38,  pp.  .142, 
357).  See  also  Dietz's  SiAolia  tn  Hippocr,  et 
Gal.  ToL  i.  pp.  239,  340,  241  i  and  Matthaei's 
Collection,  entitled  » XXI.  Vet.  et  Clar.  Medi- 
cor.  Graec.  Opusc."  His  tomb  was  stilt  existing 
in  Attica  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (Ail.  c.  37. 
§3). 

2.  A  physioian  of  Cjskiis  ill  Mysia,  quoted  by 
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Oribarius  (CWt  Medio,  ir,  4,  p.  251).  See  also 
Matthaei's  Collection  quoted  above.       [W.  A.G.] 

MNESITI'MUS«rMNASITl'MUS,a]jainter 
of  some  note,  was  the  son  and  disoiplo  of  Arisloni- 
des.  (Piin.ff.JV.xxzv.ll.B.40.S42.)        [P.  S.] 

M  N  ESTER  (Mi^ltnijp).  1.  A  celebrated  pan- 
tomime actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  ClaU' 
diuB.  The  Ibrmer  emperor  priied  Mnester's  acting 
so  highly,  that  he  used  to  kiss  him  before  the  au- 
dience, and  once  chastised  with  his  own  bands  an 
e^ues  who  had  made  some  disturbance  duruig  his 
performance.  It  was  accounted  among  the  jorienta 
of  Calignla's  death  tbat  on  the  morning  of  his 
assassination  Mnester  played  a  character  which  the 
tragedian  Neoptolemua,  centuries  before,  had  acted 
on  the  day  of  Philip  of  Macedon's  mnrdor  by  Pau- 
Biuiias,  B.  c.  336.  Under  Claudius  Mnester  re- 
tained his  popularity  and  his  ^vour  at  conft.  He 
was  among  the  many  loiets  of  Poppaea  Sabiiui, 
(he  mother  of  Nero's  empress,  and  of  Messalina, 
the  wife  of  Chtudius.  [Messaliha.]  At  first, 
through  dread  of  the  emperor,  Mnester  rejected 
Messalina's  advances.  But  she  had  the  art  ta 
persuade  her  imbecile  husband  to  command  the  le- 
hictant  player  to  be  compliant  to  her  in  all  things  ; 
and,  till  supplanted  by  C  Silins,  he  remained  her 
lavDurite.  That  she  might  have  his  society  with- 
out interruption,  she  compelled  him  to  abandon 

riot  at  Home,  for  the  people  resented  the  sacrifice 
of  their  pleasures  to  those  of  the  empress.  Tha 
tumult  was  in  some  measure  appeased  by  a  foolish 
eicuae  which  Claudius  assigned  for  Mnester's  ab- 
sence :  he  told  the  people  that  ^^  Mnester  belonged 
to  his  wife — he  had  no  power  to  make  him  act.*' 
On  the  triumph  lor  the  campaign  in  Britain,  A.  D. 
4i,  the  brnsa  money  issued  in  Caligula's  reign  was 
called  in  and  melted  down,  and  part  of  the  metal 
cast  into  statiies  of  Mnester.  He  was  involved  in 
-uin,  and  was  put  to  death  pleading 


n  order  of  ci 


ww^ll. 
;  Sen. 


(Suet.  Oit  36,      . 

Moi'l.  Claud,  ed.  Bipont.  p. 

22,28,31.) 

2.  A  Ireedman  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero,  who,  after  her  death,  either  from  grief  for 
hia  patroness,  or  from  dread  of  esile,  slew  himsfilf 
on  her  tomb,  near  Misenum,  A.  D.  60.  (Tac.  Ann. 
liv.  9.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MNESTHEUS,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied 
Aeneas  to  Italy,  and  is  described  by  Virgil  as  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  Memmii.  (Viig.  Am.  t.  117, 
«K.)  [L.8.) 

MOA'GETES,  tyrant  of  the  Cibyratea,  in  Up- 
per Phrygia,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
enmity  to  Rome  during  the  war  with  Antiochua 
the  Qreal,  In  b.  c  ]8fl,  the  consul  Cn.  Manliua 
Vnlso,  condemned  Moagetes  to  pay  a  fine  of  100 
talents  and  to  furnish  10,000  medironi  of  wheat 
fiir  the  use  of  the  legions,  (Polyb.  xxii.  17: 
Liv.  xxsvilL  14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOCHUS  (MtoK'fs)  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  the 
anthor  of  a  work  on  Phoenician  history  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (iiL  p.  126,  a),  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7S7) 
speaks  of  one  Mochua  or  Moschua  (the  reading 
varies)  of  Sidon,  as  the  antW  of  the  atomic  theory, 
and  says  that  he  was  more  ancient  than  the  Tivijan 
i-ar.  This  statement  he  gives  on  the  authority 
if  Posidonius.  It  is  imposuble,  of  course,  to  tell 
irom  such  a  scanty  notice  whether  he  refers  to  tha 
ame  person,  or  whethei  he  really  lived .  so  early>' 


,  ..u,.,Coo'^le 


11(18  MODESTINUS. 

It  has  generally  been  suppoaeii  that  the  OchuB 
mentioneii  bf  Diogenes  Lae*rthis  (i.  I)  is  tbe  samB 
peisan  as  tbe  Mochus  referred  to  by  Atbenoeus. 
Suidas  also  calls  bim  Ochns  ;  but  be  haa  evidently 
only  copied  tbe  passage  in  Diogenes  I^rtius.  But 
the  mistake,  if  it  is  one,  nay  easily  have  crept  into 
the  MSS.  before  hia  lime.  Josephns  (Anl.  Jad.  L 
S.  B.  5)  refers  to  Mochus,  as  do  also  Ta^anus  (_adv. 
Gtnl.  p.  217)  and  Bnsebins  (Progi.  Evaag.  x.  p. 
SB9).  (Faljrie.  Bild.  Gnao.  Tol,  i.  p.  226,  vol.  iii. 
p.  B07i  Voasiiis,  rfe  ffiji.  (Vraec.  p.  471,  ed, 
Wealennann.)  [C  P.  M.] 

MOCILLA,  L.  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  wbo  espoused  tbe  republican  party  after  the 
death  of  Julina  Caesar,  and  fought  in  tbe  unny  of 
Caaaius  and  £rutna  at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi  (h.  o. 
42).  After  tbe  loss  of  that  battle  he  fled  to 
SamotbiBce,  with  bis  son  and  otbera  of  his  party, 
and  their  wants  were  supplied  by  Fomponius 
Atticua,  who  aent  Irom  Epeirus  every  thing  that 
they  needed.     (Com.  Nep.  Attic.  11.) 

MODERA"rUS,  a  natiie  of  Gades,  a  diatin- 

C'shad  ibilower  of  the  Pythagopeaii  system,  whi 
irished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  H( 
wrote '  a  work  on  the  dogmaa  of  bia  aect.  H< 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eloquence,  and  was  ti: 
aome  eilent  imitated  by  lamblicbna.  (Poipbyr, 
p.  32  ;  Suidas,  9.  v-  Viivpa.)  A  Irogment  of  hi> 
is  preaetred  in  Stobasua  (^Wt^.  p.  3).    (C.P.M.] 

.  MODESTI'NUS,  HERB'NNIUS,  a  Roman 
)ui{st,  and  a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  whom  Hodeetinni 
eites  in  lenna  of  high  eommeudation.  (Dig.  26. 
tit  6  s  ■>  )  Hia  an  e  Herenn^na,  is  ment'oned 
U  a  passage  of  U  p  an  (Dig  47  tit  2  s.  53  S  20) 

f  the  Herenn  aa  Modcat  nua  there  ment  ooed  i 
the  ]un  t  wh  oh  we  aasunie  to  be  the  feet      Thi 
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cnnani  of  Daimatta  s  ot  proved  b; 
oF  Ulpian  who  wou  d  hatd  y  have  om  tted 
t  e  f  Medea  us  held  (hat  rank  All  that 
can  cond  da  fi-on  he  words  of  Lip  an  a  I 
Kodeetinus  asked   b  s   adv  ce    about  Dalmat  a 


says. 


B  nientioned  ii 


tlon  in  Fttbretti  (p.  278).  Thi 
strangest  blundera  ever  made.  The  matter  ia  staled 
correctly  l^Pachta.  {On-iBS,  vol.  L  p.489,)  The 
name  of  Hcrennina  Modeslinus  occare  in  an  inacrip- 
tion,  which  ineeription  also  slates  that  ths  lirat  de- 
cision in  the  matter  referred  ta  by  the  inacription 
waa  made  by  Aeliua  Floriaaue  ;  it  was  conflrraed 
ty  Herenniiis  Mcdeatinus,  and  again  conbrined  by 
Fnlloniua  Reatitutianus,  proefectus  vigilum.  This 
inacriptioH  was  found  at  Rome,  and  it  contains 
nothing  about  Dabnada  ;  and  yet  the  conclasion  of 
Kimmern  is  that  the  passage  in  U!{uan,  which  waa 
probably  written  ia  tfi8  time  of  Caracalla,  and  this 
inacription,  which  records  a  judgment  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  estabUsh  the  fact  of  Modestinus 
being  governor  of  Dalmatia. 

Modestinvawaa  writing  under  Alexander  SeveruB, 
as  appears  from  the  terms  in  which  he  mentions  the 
emperor  (Dig,  48.  lit  10.  s,  33) ;  and  be  was  one 


MODESTUS. 
of  hia  consiliarii.  He  also  tanght  law  to  the 
younger  Maiiminus.  (CapitoL  Maximis.  Jan. 
1.)  In  a  rescript  ot  Qordian  (a.  d.  239)  mention 
is  made  of  a  Responsuni  which  Modestinus  bad 
given  to  the  person  to  whom  the  rescript  is  directed. 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  42.  a.  S.)  Modestinus  often  citea 
Uipian,  and  he  is  cited  by  AureUoa  Aicadina 
CharisiuB. 

Though  Modestinus  ia  the  latest  of  the  great 

guished.  There  are  34S  eizcerpts  in  the  Digest 
&oni  hia  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  tiie 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

Modestinus  .wrote  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
From  tbe  six  books  of  MceusaUoaea,  which  were 
written  in  Greek,  an  extract,  which 
beginning  of  tbe  work,  ia  preaerved  i 
(27.  Ht.1),  There  are  ahio  excerpta  f 
booka  of  Differentiae^  ten  books  of  Reyatue,  jjiiie- 
leen  books  of  Responm,  twelve  books  of  Faadestae, 
from  which  there  are  many  eiliaels,  four  books  on 
Poeaae,  and  the  single  treatises  De  Euudealis 
C'as&ua,  De  EofaiiuSieis  or  HeuremaUcit,  De 
Inqfficioso  Teslaraento^  De  Mannmissioiabas,  and 
De  PToesar^iiionilHa,  This  last  work  mustbediE- 
tinguished  ftom  another  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  not  men^oned  in  the  Florentine  Index,  and 
which  condsted  of  four  booka  at  leaat.  (Dig.  4S. 
tit.l.s.101.)  Other  works  were,  Oei«(iiA'Hj)(M™ni, 
De  DigtsreaUa  Dotia,  and  the  single  treatises  De 
Zegotia  el  Fideicomaa'ssist  and  De  Tiitamsitvif 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index. 

The  Florentine  Index  does  not  mention  the 
Lin  ad  Qamlam  Muctam,  thongh  there  are  two 
ixcerpts  from  this  work  in  the  Digest,  from  the 
'0  teenth  and  thirty-first  books  leepeotively. 
;Dg  41   tt.1   S.e3,fi4.) 

A  rescript  of  the  emperors  Scplimius  Setems  and 
dnton  nus  CaracaUa,  A.  d,  204  (Cod.  4.  tit.  2.  e.  I), 
^an  hardly  ha  e  been  directed  to  this  Modestinus, 
vho  1  ved  to  the  time  of  Oordian  ;  for  it  ia  dated 

lee  des  this,  tl  e  detnand  of  Modeatinua  ia  chamc' 
«naed  aa  ne  ther  equitable  nor  asnal.  (O.  Orotius, 
y  lae  i/unscontalionimt  &c.  ;  Pucbta,  Qffvufl  d'lr 
I  latitat  tme  1,  vol.  L  p.  469;  Zimniem,  GesoiidUe 
d  a  Son  PnmireMa,  p.  383  ;  Fabretti,  lasenpi. 
4a  g    Romae  1699,  p.  278.)  [G.L] 

MODEisTUa  1.  The  author  of  a  labeUvs  de 
Joeabda  Bet  Militaria,  addressed  to  ^e  emperor 
Pscitus.  It  contHJna  an  explanation  ot  some  com- 
mon terms,  and  an  outline  of  the  system  pursned 
at  that  period  in  ckssifying  and  diaciplming  sol- 
diera.     It  is  very  brief,  and  presents  no  features  of 


The 


mpUer 


Mod 


ippeared  in  a  4to  volume  without 
.  name  of  p'ace  or  printer,  bat 
which,  according  to  the  best  bibliographical  au- 
thorities, was  printed  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Schurener  de 
Bopardia  about  1474,  and  contains  also  Pomponins 
I^etus  de  Magiatratibia  Vriis.  The  tract  was 
subsequently  included  in  all  the  chief  collections  of 
S&riplorea  de  Jte  Militaria  and  appears  under  its 
best  tbrm  in  the  edition  <^  that  Corpus  published 
with  the  notes  of  Slevecbius,  Modius,  and  Schrive- 


■UKi, 


^Oim 


"'■■" 


err  bad,  and 


ofthedyiiigLiictetia.  TheveraeBMe 
v«  know  nolhiiig  of  tlie  author. 
Aiilhol.  Lai.  ii.  171,  No.  657,  Merer.)  [W.  H.] 
M0DESTU8,  JU'LIUS,  a  treedman  of  Julius 
HvgmuB,  who  was  Umself  a  freedmaii  of  the  em- 
pe'ror  Augustus  [Hyginips],  followed  in  the  foot 
steps  of  his  palron,  and  like 


a  Borne 


He 


work  flntitlad  Q^taesliotKS  Omjvsaet  in 
buoks.  contaiaing,  as  it  would  seem,  discusaians  on 
varioHs  grammatical  and  antiquarian  snbjecls. 
(Susl.  de  niaslr.  Graoaa.  20  j  GeU.  ilL  9 ;  Macro!). 

MO'D'iUS,  a  Roman  name,  which  rarely  oo- 
cnra.  Vano  (ife  fie  RmH.  iu  7)  speaks  of  a  Q. 
Modiua  Equicuius,  and  Cicero  (Ferr,  ii.  48)ofa 
Jkl.  Modiua.  Juvenal  (iiL  130)  also  mentions  a 
rich  Ranaai  matron  of  the  name  of  Modia. 

MOERA'GENES  {MoipoT^yTji),  one  of  the 
inyal  body-guardB  at  the  Egyptian  conrt,  was  sus- 
pected by  the  profligate  Agathocles,  who  had  been 
ministsr  of  Ptolemy  Phiiopalor,  and  was  now 
guardian  of  the  young  Epiphanea,  of  being  leagued 
with  Tlepolemna  and  others  iu  a  conepiracy  against 
him.  Agathocles  accordingly  ordered  Nicostratus, 
his  secretary,  to  examine  Moeragenes  with  torture. 
When  the  latter  had  been  stiipped  for  this  purpose, 
a  servant  enlored  and  whispered  somethiuR  in  the 
ear  of  Nicostratus,  who  in^mediatelj  lell  me  room 
in  great  Station.  The  attendants,  who  were  to 
have  adininislered  the  torture,  ga^d  at  one  another 

wilbdi^w.  Moeragenes,  thus  left  alone,  fled  forth, 
naked  as  he  was,  to  a  tent  near  the  pala*e,  where 
H  party  of  soldiers  were  taking  their  mid-day  meal, 
and  by  his  exhortations  incited  them  to  raise  the 
tumult  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Agathocles 
and  his  family,  B.C.  20-2.     (PoWb.  iv.  27,  &c) 

[ASATHOCLBA.]  [B.  K] 

MOESIS  or  MYEIS  {Movii,  Kipis),  a  king 
or  Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some 
90O  years  before  his  own  visit  lo  that  conntry, 

cuKling  to  Diodoms,  lie  was  twelve  generations 
after  Uchorens,  the  tbunder  of  Memphis.  We 
hear  of  Moeris  that  he  erected  the  northern  gate- 
way nf  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and 
that  he  formed  Ak  lake  known  hy  hie  name  and 
joined  it  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  lo  receive 
the  waters  of  tha  river  when  they  were  super- 
abundant, and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they  did 
not  rise  entBciently.     In  the  lake  he  built   two 

seated  on  a  throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self an'"       ■-       -  ,.,..,., 


e  lake 


Thet 


veiy  large,  and  was  given  to  the 
queen  lor  ner  personal  expences  in  dress  and  per- 
fumes. According  lo  It  statement  of  AntideidBS, 
quoted  by  Diogenes  IiaertiuB,  Moeris  was  tbe  dis- 
coverer of  the  elements  of  geometry.  (Herod,  ii. 
IS,  101,  149  ;  Diod.  L  53  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  t.  9, 
xxivL  13  j  Strab,  ivii.  pp.  789,  809,  8J0  ;  Diog, 
LaBct.  Tiii.  11 J  comp.  Menag.  ad  W;  Plat 
Fhaedr.  p.  274  ;  'RmaeTX,  Aeggptaa  Sidle  in  der 
WiSgeaehiehts,  vol.  iL  p.  198,  &e.)  [E.  E.] 

MOERIS  (Morpis),  commonly  called  MOERIS 
ATTI'dSTA,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the 
Einthor  of  a,  work  which  is  still  extant,  entitled 
MoipiSo!  'ATTiiCMrTau  A^eit  'A-rrmai'  «al  'DAAif- 
1-0.1-  KBTi  ffTMXBOf,  though  the  tiHe  varies  some- 
what in  difierent  mannacripts,   Pholiua  (Cod.  157) 
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riifirTTifs  as  the  name  of  the  tivaUse  itaeE 
manuscripts  the  name  of  the  anthor  ia 
Kiveii  as  Eumoeris  or  Eumoerides.  Of  the  personal 
history  of  the  anthor  nothing  ia  known.  He  is 
conjectured  lo  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  at^er  Christ.  His  treatise  ia  a  sort 
of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with  other  Greek  dia- 
lects i  conaislini  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and  ex- 
pressions, which  axe  illustrated  or  explained  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  ths  eoinmoa 
Greek.  Though  various  roanuaeripto  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  different  scholars,  the  work  was  iirst 
publi^ed  in  1713,  at  Oxford,  edited  by  Hudson. 
A  better  edition  ia  that  by  Fierson.  More  recent 
editiona  have  appeared  in  Germany  bv  Koch  and 
Jacobitz.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MOBRO  (Mo^pri),  or  MYRO  (Mopo!),  a  By- 
zantine pocteas,  the  wife  of  Andromachus  surnamed 
Philologus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and 
tragic    poet  Homerus    [Homkrus].     She   wrote 

490,  e.)  quotes  a  passage  from  a  poem  written  by 
her,  named  MnycorriiifFj.  EuBtatbius  (ad  B.  ii. 
p.  247)  mentions  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  tiie  produc- 
tion of  Myro,  who  ia  probably  identical  with 
Moero,  who  is  called  Myro  by  Suidas.     One  of 

Other  tiBgmenls  are  given  in  Brunck's  AtioL  vol.  i. 
p.  203.  (Suidsa,  s.«.  Slvpii,  with  KUater-s  note  j 
Fabric  BiW.  Gftua  vol  iL  p.  131,  &C.;  Groddeck, 
Iriilia  Hist.  Graee.  Lit.  ii.  p.  i.)  [C  P.  M.] 

MOEROCLES  (MoiiiokA^i),  an  Atiienian  msr 
tor,  a  native  of  Salamis.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  and  like  him  an  opponent  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  was  one  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  orators  whom  Alexander  demanded  to 
have  given  up  to  hini  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  ClioAigh  he  sabseqaently  withdrew  his 
demand  on  the  mediatiun  of  Demades.  (Arrian, 
i.  !0.  g  7.)  We  find  mention  of.him  as  the  ad- 
oration against  Xheocrines,  which  is  usually  placed 
amoi^  Chose  of  Demosthenes  (p.  1339,  ed.  Reiske), 
he  ia  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  a  decree  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
joined  their  fiirces  for  ths  suppression  of  pitacy. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  prosecnted  by  Eubulus  for 
an  act  of  extortion  practised  upon  those  who  rented 
the  sdver  mines  [Defia.d6  Falsa  Leg.  c.  Bl,  p.  435), 
andTimocles,  the  comic  poet  (ap.  Athen.  viiL  p.  341 ) 
speaks  of  him  as  having  received  bribes  from  Ha> 
palua.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, though  we  do  not  know  on  what  charge. 
He  was  afterwards  the  accnser  of  tbe  eons  of 
LycurguB,  according  lo  Demosthenes  (Epiat  3,  p. 
1478).     According  to  Plutarch,  however,  it  was 

Boned  (  Vii.  X.  Oral.  p.  8428).  Moerodes  is  men- 
Uoned  by  Aristotle  (HU.  iii.  10).     [C.  P.  M.] 

MOIRA  (MD?po)  properly  signifies  "a  sliare," 
and  as  a  personification  ^  the  deity  who  assigns  to 
every  man  his  fate  or  his  share,"  or  the  FatesJ 
Homer  usually  speaks  of  only  one  Moira,  mid 
only  once  mentions  tho  MoTpa^  ui  the  plural.  (^lU 
ixiv.  29.)  In  hia  poems  Moira  is  fete  personified^ 
which,  at  the  birth  of  man,  spms  out  the  thread  of 


counsel  of  the    goda.      (B.  v. 
raer   thus,  when  he  personifies  Fat^ 
!i  as  spinning,  an  act  by  which  ataa 
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the  puwer  of  other  gods  ovet  the  life  of  n 
expressed,     (fi.  jsiIf.  S35,  Orf.  i.  1?,  iiL  2( 
SOa)    But  the  personification  of  his  Molra 
eomplole,  for  he  mentiona  no  particular  appeaianco 
of  tue  guddesfl,  nc  attiibutes,  and  no  parentage ; 
and  his  Moira  is  therefore  quite  ajnonymous  with 
Alaa.     {IL  ii,  127,  hkIt.  209.)     It  in  Od.     " 
19r,  the  KatanXuets  are  the  Moirae,  and  not 
Eilflithyiae,  aa   some  suppose.   Aim  and   M( 
would  indeed  he  two   distinct  beings,   but   i 
beings  peribrming  entirely  the  same  functions. 

The  Homeric  Moiia  is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
nn  infleiibla  fates  'o  vliich  the  gods  themf  ' 
must  bow ;    but,  on  the   eontrarr,    Zeus,  ai 
father  of  gods  and  men,  weighs   out   their  fete 
to  them  (II.  TiiL  69,  xiii.  209  ;  comp.  xix.  10 
and  if  ha  chooses,  he  ha>  the  power  of  saving  e 
those  who  are  already  on  the  point  of  being  sei 
by  their  fete  {II.  ivL  431,  44!,  443) ;  nay, 
Fate  does  not  abruptly  interibro  in  human  ^ 
but  avails  herself  of  intermediate  causes,  and  deter- 
mines the  lot  of  mortals  not  absolutety,  but  only 
conditionally,  even  man  himeelt^  in  his  Ercedam,  is 
allowed  to  eierciae  a  certwn  influence  upon  her. 
((Mi.  34, /til.  411,  svL  685.)     As  man's  &te 
terminates  at  his  death,  the  goddess  of  fete  at  the 
close  of  life  becomes  the  goddess  of  death,  luSpa 
pari-riM  (Od.  iiiv.  29,  ii.  100,  iii.  238),  and  is 
mentioned    along    with    death    itself,    and    tvilh 
Apolio,  the  bringer  of  death.     {S.  Hi,  101,  v.  83, 
ivi.  434,  863,  ^u.  477,  iii.  101,  xiiv.  132.) 

Hesiod  (Tieeg.  317,  &c  904  ;  comp.  Apollod. 
i.  3.  g  1)  has  the  peisonification  of  the  Mourae 
complete  ;  fur  he  calls  them,  together  with  the 
Keres,  daughters  of  Night  j  and  distinguishes  three, 
viz.  Clothe,  or  the  spinning  fete ;  Lachesis,  or 
the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fote  ;  and  Atropoa, 
or  the  fete  that  cannot  be  avoided.  According  to 
this  genealogy,  the  Moiiae  mael  be  considered  aa 
■  1  of  dependence  upon  their  father,  and  as 


agreei 


with  h 


Hen 


called 


.  e.  the  guide  or  leader  of  the  Moir, 
(Paua.  V.  15.  g  4),  and  hence  also  they  were  repre- 
sented along  with  their  father  in  temples  and 
works  of  art,  as  at  Mefiara(PauB.  i.  40.  g  3),  in 
the  temple  of  Deapoena  in  Arcadia  (viiL  37.  §  1 ), 
and  at  Delphi  (i.  24.  S  4  ;  camp.  viii.  43.  §  2). 
They  are  further  described  as  engraving  on  in- 
destructible tables  the  decrees  of  their  fiither  Zeus. 
(Clandian,  iv.  B02 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  808, 
&c.)  Later  writers  difler  in  their  genealogy  of  the 
Moirae  firom  that  of  Hcsiod  ;  thus  they  ace  called 
children  of  Erebus  and  Night  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Bear. 
■■■,  17),  otCnmoaanaNight(Tzeti.  adZyo.    '- 

Ge  and  Oeeanna  (  '  ' 
r  lastly  of  Auanke 
FvbL  p.  617,  d.) 

It  cannot  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  character 
end  nature  of  the  Moirae  were  conceived  diferantly 
at  difierent  times  and  &y  difierent  authors.  Some- 
sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes  only  as  allego- 
rical divinities  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  In 
the  fbnuer  character  they  are  independent,  at  the 
helm  of  necessity,  direct  fate,  and  watch  that  the 
late  assigned  to  every  being  bj  eternal  laws 
may  tEike  its  coarse  without  obstraction  (AeschyL 
Prom.  Sll,  £1£)  ;  and  Zena,  as  well  as  the  other 
piii  and  men,  must  submit  to  them.  (Hered.  L 
9]  ;  Lactant.  ImtiM.  i.  11,  13;  Stob.  Edog.  i. 
^.  152,  170.)     They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes,  who 
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inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  proper 
functions  ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate  accord- 
ing to  the  fewB  of  necessity,  whence  they  are  some- 
timee  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  (AeschyL 
Shan.  335,  062,  Prom.  516,  696,  896  ;  T»ota  ad 
Lye  406.)  Later  poets  also  conceive  the  Mohae 
m  the  same  character,  (Viig.  ^es.  v.  798,  »ii. 
147  i  TibuU.  j,  &  a ;  Ov.  Trisl.  v.  3.  17,  Met. 
sv.  781  i  Horat,  Carm.  Saec  25,  &c.)  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  ataJis  or  sceptres,  the 
aymbol  of  dominion;  and  Plato  (De  Re  FiA.  p. 
617)  even  mentions  their  crowns.  (Mm.  I'io- 
Clem.  torn.  vi.  tab.  R) 

The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities  of  the  duration  ol 
human  life,  which  is  determined  by  the  two  points 
of  birth  and  of  death,  are  conceived  either  as  god- 
desses of  birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death,  and  hence 
their  number  was  two,  as  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  r.  24. 
%  i  ;  Pint,  rfe  Trasq.  An.  15,  de  Ei  ap.  Detph.  2.) 

originally  the  Greeks  conceived  of  only  one  Moira, 
and  that  subsequently  a  consideration  of  her  nature 
and  attribulea  led  to  the  belief  in  two,  and  ulti- 
mately in  three  Moiiae ;  thoagh  a  distribution  of 
the  functions  among  the  three  woe  not  strictly  ob- 
served, for  in  Ovid,  fer  example  (oifZao.  239),  and 
Tibullus  (L  8. 1.),  all  three  are  described  as  spin- 
ning, although  this  should  be  the  function  of  Clotho 
alone,  who  is,  in  fact,  often  mentioned  alone  as  the 
representative  of  all  (Pind.  OL  I  4,0 ;  Oy.  ad 
Liv.  164,  Fast.  vi.  757,  Ex  Poat.  iv.  16.  36.)  Aa 
goddeases  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  begin- 
ning life,  and  even  prophesy  the  fate  of  the  newly 
horn,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Elleithyia, 
whois  called  their  companion  and iriipcSpai.  (Paua. 
viiL  21.  §  2;  Plat  ^poa.  p.  206,  d.;  Pmd.  <X. 
vi.  70,  Nem,  vii.  1 ;  Anton,  Lib.  29  ;  comp.  Eutip. 
Iphig.  Taiir.  207.)  In  a  similar  capacity  they  are 
also  joined  with  Prooiethens,  the  former,  or  creator 
of  the  human  race  in  geneioL  (  Hjgim  Poet.  Aelr. 
15.)  The  symbol  with  which  they,  or  rather 
Clotho  alone,  are  represented  to  indicate  this  funo- 
ion,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea  implied  in  it  was 
lairled  out  so  far,  that  sometimes  we  read  of  their 
weaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread  when  life  is  to 
md.  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  6. 46  ;  Plat,  de  Be  Pidd.  p.  616.) 

mow  the  future,  which  at  times  they  reveal,  and 
thus  become  prophetic  divinities.  (Ov.  Met.  viii. 
454,  Trisi.  v.  3. 25  ;  TibnU,  i.  8.  I,  iv.  6.  3 1  C». 
64.  307.)  At  goddeasea  of  death,  they  ap- 
together  with  the  Keres  (Hes.  Sad.  Here. 
258)  and  the  internal  Erinnyes,  with  whom  they 
ifoanded,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mnual  saci^ficeB  offered  to  them  wera 
those  offered  to  the  Erinnyes.  (Paus. 
;  comp,  SchoL  ad  Aeich.  Agam.  70 ; 
Aetiaa,  II.  A.  x.  33;  Serv. ,  ad  .4e«.  i.  86.)  It 
to  the  some  chaiaoler  that,  along  with  the 
they  lead  Persephone  out  of  the  lower 
In  the  regions  of  light,  and  are  mentioned 
ith  Pluto  and  Charon.  (Orph.  Hymn, 
:  Fast.  vi.  157 !  comp.  Ariatoph.  Ran, 
453.)  The  varioua  epithets  which  poets  apply  to 
the  Moirae  generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inHexi- 
'  *lity,  and  aternneaa  of  fete. 

They  hod  sanctuaries  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
ch  as  Corinth  (Paus.  il.  4.  g  7),  Sparta  (iii.  11. 
§  8),  Oljmpia  (v.  15.  §  4),  Thebes  (ix.  26.  g  4). 
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them  BB  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  lo  indicate  ^e  etow  march  of  late  (Catn!l. 
64,  306  ;  0*.  MeL  iv.  781  ;  Tieta.  ad  I^.  584)  ; 
but  in  works  of  art  they  ate  repcesenled  aa  grave 
maideoa,  with  di^rent  altrihuieB,  viz^  Clotha  with 
a  spindle  or  a  roll  (the  book  of  £il«) ;  Ijactiesia 
pointing  with  a  staff  to  Che  horoscope  on  Che  globe  ; 
and  Atiopos  with  apaic  of  scales,  or  a  sun- dial,  or  a 

the  Muse  Urania  was  Bometimea  represented  with 
the  same  attributesaslja«heeie,and  that  Aphrodite 
Uraaia  at  Athens,  according  to  an  inacrip'' 
HenoeB-pillar,  waa  called  the  oldest  of  thi 
(Paua.  L  19.  g  2 ;  comp.  Welcker,  ZnlUcM/l  /Rr 
<at.  Kiaat,  p.  197,  &c. ;  Blilmner,  Ueber  die  Idea 
del  S^tidciab,  p.  116,  Sk.  ;  Hirt.  MgOiotog-  Bil- 
derb.  p.  200.) 

Moiia  also  nocurs  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
daughter  of  Cinyraa,  who  is  more  conuuoni/  called 
Smyrna,     (Schol.  ad  TheoerU.  L  109.)         [L.  S.] 

MOIRA'GETES  {Vloipayims).  the  guide  or 
leader  of  Sate,  occurs  as  a  snrname  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  at  Delphi.     (Pane.  x.  24.  §4.)         [L.  S.] 

MOLAE,  Roman  dtvinitiea,  are  called  danglitcrs 
otMars.  (Gell.  niii.  22.)  HxttaDg  {Die  Relig. 
d.s:6m.m\A.  p.  130} *"       '    ' 


icordingly  th 


[1  and  V 


iffa.,  and 
le  as  the 


:b  that  they 
Vamenae  \  out  m  another  passage  (vol.  n.  p.  ij'^r 
he  admits  the  probability  that,  as  their  name  plainly 
indicates,  they  were  m  some  way  connect^  wirfi 
the  pounding  or  grinding  of  grain.  [L.  S.] 

MO'LION  (MuAfwy).  !.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Eurytua  who  were  slain  by  Heracles  along  with 
their  father.     (Diod.  if.  37  ;  comp.  BuBYTua) 

2.  A  Trojan,  the  charioteer  of  Thjmbraena. 
(Horn.  //.  li.  833.)  [L.  S.] 

MO'LIONE.     [MOLIONES.] 

MO'LIONES  or  MOLIO'NIDAE  (Mo^Ues, 
MaA.ioflSai),  a  patronymic  name  by  which  Eurytus 
and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Aclor,  or  Poseidon,  by 
Molione,  are  often  designated.  They  were  nephews 
of  Ai^ae,  king  of  the  Epeians.  As  boue  of  Aotor, 
they  are  liJso  c^led  Actoridae,  or  'AKropiun, 
(Hom.  /(.  xitiil  638  ;  Ot.  Mel.  viii.  308.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  late  tradition,  they  were  bom  out  of  an 
^g  (Alhen.  ii.  p.  68)  ;  and  it  is  further  slated,  that 
the  two  brothers  were  grown  together,  so  that  they 
had  only  one  body,  but  two  heads,  ionr  arms,  and 
(bur  li^s.  (Athen.  I.  e. ;  Euetath.  ad  Hom.  p.  882  ; 
Pherecyd.  Pmgni.  47,  cd.  Stura  i  Plat.  De  fiat.  am. 
I.)  Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary 
nrcuniBtancee ;  and,  according  to  him,  tbe  Mo- 
liones,  when  yet  boys,  look  part  in  an  expedition 
of  the  Epeians  against  Neleus  and  tbe  Fylians. 
(II.  xi  709,  760.)  When  Heradss  mitn^hed 
gainst  Augeafl  to  chaatiae  him  for  refusing  to  give 
the  reward  he  had  promised,  be  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  lo  the  Moliones  ;  but  Heracles, 
who,  in  the  mean  time  was  taken  ill  and  concluded 
peace  with  Angeas,  was  then  himself  attacked  and 
beaten  by  them.  In  order  to  take  vengeance,  he 
afterwards  slew  them  near  Cieonae,  on  the  fiontiera 
of  Argolis,  as  they  had  been  sent  from  Elis  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Isthmian  games,  on  behalf  of  the 
tnwn.  (ApoUod.ii.7.  §2;  Pind.  t«.  si.  33,&c, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Pans.  riiL  1 1  §  6.)  The  Eleians 
demanded  of  the  Allies  to  atone  for  this  murder  ; 
but  as  the  latter  reused,  and  were  not  eircluded 
from  the  Isthmian  games,  Molione  cursed  tile 
Eleians  who  should  ever  lake  part  agfdn  in  those 


MOL0S8US.  Illl 

games.  (Paus.  r.  2.  g  1.)  Heracles,  on  the  other 
hand,  dedicated,  on  account  of  his  victory,  six 
altars  at  Olympia,  and  instituted  speraal  honours 
at  Nemea  lor  the  360  Cieouaeans  who  had  assisted 
hhn,  but  had  &!len  in  the  contest.  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.   <«.  li.  29 1    Aelian,    F.  H.  iv.  6.)     The 

Nestor  in  the  chariot  race,  and  as  having  token 
part  in  the  Calydonian  bunt.  (Alhen.  /.  o. ;  Hom. 
it  xxiii.  6S8,  &c ;  0".  Met.  viii.  308.)  Cteatus 
waa  the  fiither  of  Amphimachue  by  Tlieronice  ;  and 
Burytufi,  of  Tialpiue  by.  Tberapboiie.     <Hom.  II. 

in  later  tunes  at  Cleouae.  (Paus,  ii.  15.  §  1 ;  comp. 
TARjxipruB.)  [L.  S.] 

MOLLI'CULUS,  MINU'CIUS.  [Auburi. 
WUH,  No,  9.] 

MOLON  (Mfeaw),  a  general  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  who  held  the  satrapy  of  Media  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  monarch  (n.c.  223);  m  addition  to 

brother  Alexander  the  government  of  all  the  upper 
provinces   of  his  empire.      But  their   hatred   to 
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hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  body  was  crucified  by 
order  of  Antiochus,  or  rather  of  his  minister  Her- 
meias.  (Polyb.  v.  40— 54;  Trog.  Pomp.  Pro/, 
ixi,)  [E,  H.  B.] 

MOLON  (Mihur).     I.  A  tragic  actor  of  tie 

time   of  Aristophanes.       (Aristoph.    Ibm.    65.) 

According  to  the  scholiast,  Aristophanes  in  the 

passage  referred  to  is  speaking  ironiially,  for  Mokia 

"""IS  a  very  large  man.     The  scholiast  also  inlbrms 

.  that  Molon  had  a  contemporary  of  the  same 

jne,  who  was  a  notorioas  thief. 

2.  A  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rheioncian  of 

hodes.    j:Ai>ollonius,No.3.]       [C.  P,  M.] 

MOLORCHUS     (MrfAopxos).     the    mythical 

founder  of  Molorcliia,  near  Nemea,  was  a  poor 

if  Cieonae,  who  hospitably  received  Heracles 

he   went  out   to    shiy  the   Nemean  Uon, 

(Stephan.  Byzant  s.  o.  MaAopvfa ;  ApoUod.  ji,  5. 

"  1.)  [L.  8.] 

MOLOSSUS  (MoAoffmfi),  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  or 
NeoptolemuB,   and  Andromache,  from  whom  the 
of  Molossia  was  believed  to  have  derived 
I.' (Paus.  i.  11.  §  1  ;  Sthal  ad  Pii«l.  Nea.. 
Serv.  aci  ^«i.  iii.  237.)  [L.  a], 

4*4' 
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ni2  MONET  A. 

MOLPA'DIA  (Mo^irnaial,  an  Amazon,   who 
was  said  to  have  killed  Antiope,  another  Anuizi 
and  was  afterwards  alain  heiseit  by  Theaeas.     H 
lomh   was   shown  at  Athens.     (Pint.  Thn.   11 ; 
Paua.i.2.81.)  [L.  S.] 

MOLPA'GORAS  (Moh.vpySpas'),  a  demagogui 
of  Cioe,  in  Bithynia,  who,  by  the  usual  arts  of  hii 
class,  ruaed  himself  to  abaolate  puweT  in  his  state 
To  tha  imprudence  of  the  men  of  Cios,  in  placing 
confidence  in  him  and  inpersons  like  him,  Polybiua 
asoribea  mainly  the  cloture  of  their  city  by  Philip  V. 
of  Maeedun,  in  b.  a  20-3.  (Poljb.  sv.  21  ;  comp. 
Liv.  xiiii.  33,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

MOLPIS  mi\ira),  a  Laconian,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  constitution  and  customs  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  entitled  AruieSainoiiey  ira\i- 
Teia,  quoted  by  Alhenaens  (iv.  p.  HO,  xiv.  p. 
664).  [C.  P.  M.1 

MOLPIS  (Mo'\ffii),a  Greek  aurgeon  mentioned 
by  Heracleides  of  Tarentum  (ap.  GaL  ComToenl.  »t 
Hyipoer.  "De  Artie."  ii.  io,  Tol.  iviii.  pt.  i. 
p-  736},  who  must  theretbre  have  lived  m  or  before 
the  third  centniyB.a  He  wrote  apparently  on 
fractores  and  luiations.  [W.  A.  O.] 

MOLUS  (Mitoos  or  MrfXoi).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Demonice,  and  a  brother  of  Thestiua. 

(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.      DSMONIOB.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Meriones. 
(Horn.  IL  I.  269,  liii.  279 ;  Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  V.  79 ;  Hygin.  FiA.  97  ;  comp.  Mebiones.) 
According  to  a  Cretan  legend,  he  was  a  son  of 
Minos,  and  a  brother  of  Deucalion  (Diod.  I  c.)  ; 
and  it  was  stud,  that  as  he  had  attempted  te  violate 
a  nymph,  he  '  '   "      ........ 

MoiiiB.     (Plat  De  Def.  Orac  13.)  [L,  8.] 

MOMUS  (MBfioi),  a  aon  of  Nyx,  is  a  peiwni- 
fication  of  mockery  and  cenaure.  (Hea.  7V7-214.) 
Thiu  he  is  stud  to  have  censured  in  the  man  formed 
by  Hephaestus,  that  a  littie  door  had  not  been  left 
in  hia  breaat,  so  as  to  enable  one  te  Icok  into  his 
aecret  thoughts.  (Lncian./fenHa^iH,  20.)  Aphro- 
dite iJone  was,  according  to  him,  blameless.  (Pki- 
lostr.  Ep.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

MONAESES  (Momftnj!).  I.  One  of  the  moat 
distingniabed  men  in  Parthia  in  (he  time  of 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  is  spoken  of  in  Vol.  I.  p. 

2.  A  general  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologesea  I. 
[See  Vol  L  p.  368,  b.] 

MONBTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  was  characLerifled  as  the  pro- 
lectreaa  of  money.  Under  ihJE  name  she  had  a 
temple  on  the  Capitoiine,  iu  which  there  was  at 
the  same  time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury 
was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been 
vowed  by  the  dictator  L.  Furlus  in  a  hattle  against 
the  Aurunci,  and  waa  erected  on  the  apot  where 
the  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinua  had  stood. 
(Liv.  iv.  7,  20,  vi.  20,  vij.  28,  xlii.  1  ;  Ov.  FWst. 
I  633,  vi.  183.)  Moneta  signifiea  the  mint,  and 
such  a  surname  carmot  be  aurpiising,  ai  we  learn 
from  St-Augnsrin  (Be  (Xv.  Del,  viL  II),  tiiat 
Jupiter  bore  the  surname  of  Pecunia ;  but  some 
writers  found  such  a  meaning  too  plain,  and  Livius 
Andronicna,  in  the  beginning  of  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  nsed  Moneta  as  atranslatian  otKvit- 


MONTANUS. 
cal  (ale.  Duiing  an  earthquake,  he  saya,  a  voiee 
was  heard  issuing  from  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the 
Capitol,  and  admonishing  (moneni)  that  a  pregnant 
Eowshould  be  sacrificed,  A  somewhatmore  probable 
reason  for  the  name  is  given  by  Suidas  (j.i^  Moi^a), 
though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a  time.  In  the  war 
vrilb  Pjrrbus  and  the  Tarentinea,  he  says,  the 
Romans  being  in  want  of  money,  prayed  to  Juno, 
and  wai-o  told  by  the  goddess,  that  money  would 
not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long  as  they  would 
fight  with  the  arms  of  jnstice.  As  the  Romana 
by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Jimn, 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  June.  (Ov.  Rmi.  vi.  183, 
&c  i  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MO'NIMA  (Mm-ifoj),  daughter  of  Philopoemen, 

Plutarch,  of  Miletus.  At  the  capture  of  her  native 
city  by  Mitbridates,  in  B.  c  8B,  het  beauty  maua 
a  great  impression  on  the  conqueror,  but  she  had 
the  courage  to  refuse  all  his  i^rs,  until  he  con- 

and  titie  of  queen.  She  itt  first  exercised  great 
influence  over  her  husband,  buo  this  did  not  last 
long,  and  she  aoon  found  but  too  much  reason  to 
repent  her  elevation,  which  had  the  efiect  of  rn- 
raoving  her  from  Greek  civilisation  and  conHgning 
her  to  a  splendid  imprisonment.  When  Mitbri- 
dates was  compelled  to  abandonhis  own  dominions 
and  take  refuge  in  Armenia,  B.  c  72,  Monima  was 
put  to  deatii  at  Phamaela,  ti^ether  with  the  other 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  fugitive  monarch-  Her 
correspondence  with  MIthridales,  which  was 


r,  feU  in 


1  the  hi 


the  capture  of  tl 
in.     (Appian,  Mi&r.  21,  27,  48  ;  Pint.  tm™/i 
U  Pomp.  37.)  [B.H.B.] 

MO'NIMUS  (MifpiiMH),  eon  of  Pytiiion,  a  Mii- 
cedonian  officer,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Olym- 
pias  in  her  final  stru^le  with  Cassander,  and  wnn 
one  of  the  last  who  remained  faithful  to  her  ;  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  relieve  hoc  at  Pydna,  he 
withdrew  to  Pella,  which  city  he  held  furaUmo, 
bnt  surrendered  it  to  Cassander  ai^er  the  fall  of 
Pydna,  B.  c.  316.  (Died.  lix.  SO.)  From  an  anec- 
dote rehited  by  Phylarchus  (ap.Jlien.  liii.  p.  609, 
b),  it  appears  tiiat  he  had  been  attached  te  the 
court  of  Olympias  for  some  time.  [K  H.  B.] 
MO'NIUS.  [MoNUNiual 
MONOBA'ZUS  (Mo^deafo!),  was  king  or 
tetrarch  of  Adiabene  in  a.  i\  63,  when  Tigijines, 
king  of  Armenia,  invaded  hia  kingdom.  Mono- 
basus  applied  for  aid  to  VoIogBses,  the  Partiiian 
monarch  ;  and  the  troops  of  Adiabene  and  Parthia 
entered  Armenia,  and  invested  its  capital,  Tigrano- 
cerla.  Monobaaus  afterwards  accompanied  Volo- 
geses  ib  the  camp  of  Corbulo  [CoRBni.o]  at 
Randeia,  to  negotiate  a  tiuce  between  Partliia  and 
Rome.  The  sons  of  Monobaaus  were  in  tiie  suite 
of  Tiridates  on  his  visit  to  Nero  in  A.  D,  66.  (Tac, 
Ann.  IV.  1,  14;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  f"    ""    '  "■ 


[W.  K  D.] 


MONOECUS  (Mr!™(™s),  a  surname  of  Hera- 
cles, signifying  the  god  who  Hvos  sohtary,  perhaps 
because  lie  alone  waa  worshipped  in  the  temples 
dedicated  to  him.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ;  Virg.  Ae«. 
vi.  831  (  Plot.  Qwwjt  Rom.  87.)  In  Liguria 
there  was  a  temple  called  lUonoecus  (nowJIfoBooi; 
Strab.  Virg.  U.  ce. ;  Tacit.  Hise.  iii.  42  j  Stepii. 
"iz.s.v.).  [L.S.1 

MONTA-NUS,ALPI'NUS.    [AwiNua] 


Higle 


MONUNIUS. 
M0NTA'NUS,ATTICI'NUS,legatu8m 
JBn's  reign  to  Luatiicus  BtuKianua  (Mjct.  iF, 
wsjt  accused  bj  him  of  various  misdumeajioiire,  and 
of  destroying  the  evidence  vrhich  had  been  collecWd 
to  prove   them.      MonUinus  broi^ht  against  his 

unoe  But  it  eompletoly  fiiiled,  and  Trajan,  wlio 
presided  in  person  at  the  trial,  condemned  Mon- 
tjmus  to  banishment.  (Plin. aj. vi 22.)  [W.RD.J 
MONTA'NUS,  CU'RTIUS,  was  accused  by 
Eprius  MarceUna  in  a.  d,  67  of  libelling  Neto. 
The  ctisTite  was  disproved,  hut  Montanns  was  ex- 
iled At  liis  father's  petition,  however,  he  was 
shortly  afteiwatds  recalled,  on  canditioa  of  abstain- 
itm  from  all   public  empioyments.     In  A.  D.  71 


MOESIMUS. 
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n  of  Galha's  titles 
t  the  decree  aganet 


0  should  lie  rescinded. 
Munlaims  vehemently  attaclied  the  notorious  de- 
hitor,  Aqailius  Regulus.  {Tac.  Atm.  ivi.  28,  29, 
33,  Hill.  iv.  40,  42,  43.)  If  the  same  person 
with  the  Curtius  Mcnlanna  satirised  by  Juvenal 
(iv.  107,  131,  xi.  34),  Monlanus  in  later  life  sul- 
ked the  fiur  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  yontL  (Tae. 
A!i».  ivi.  28.)  For  Jnvenal  (II.  oa)  describes  him 
as  a  corpulent  epicure,  a  paiasite  of  Domitian,  and 
a  hadmied  dcclaimer.  Pliny  the  Younger  addressed 
two  letters  to  Curtius  Montanas  (viL  29,  viii. 
6.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MONTA'NUS,  JUTjIUS,  a  yersifier  of  some 
tepale  in  the  reign  of  Tiheiius,  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  private  friends.  He  ia  cited  by  Seneca 
therhetoriciiui  {Coidr.  16),  and  by  Seneca  the 
philoBopher  (Ep.  122),  (Ovid.  Ep.  ex  Font.  iv. 
la.  11.)  [W.B.D.] 

MONTA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  of  senalorian 
rank,  but  had  borne  no  office  when  unluckily  meet- 
ing Nero  on  one  of  his  drunken  noctnmal  frolics,  he 
defended  hhnself  and  beat  the  emperor.  The 
assault  inigiit  have  been  overlooked,  but  Montanns 
recognised  his  assailant,  and  begged  fbrgiveneBs. 
Nero  then  compelled  Monlanus  to  commit  suicide, 
that  he  might  not  afterwards  boast  of  the  encounter. 
(Tslc.  Aan.  xiii.  2S  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  liL  9 ;  Suet 
JVer.  26.)  fW.  B.  D.] 

MONTA'NUS,  8P.  TABPEIUS  CAPITO- 
Ll'NUS.     [CAFiTotiNua,  p.  60S,] 

MONTA'NUS,  VOTIE'NUS,  was  an  orator 
and  deelaimer  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his 
propensity  to  refins  upon  thought  and  diction, 
he  was  named  the  "  Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools. 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  describes  the  eloquence  of 
Montanns  (Cmtr.  Prooem.  iv.,  en8iy(.  ix.  fi),  and 
cites  him  (Omtr.  13,  20,  2i,  25,  27,  28,  29,  3J, 
S2).  Monlanus  was  convicted  en  a  charge  of 
majeatas,  and  died  an  exile  in  the  Balearic  iglands 
A.  D.  25.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43;  Buseb.  ChroH.  a. 
778.)  [W.  B.  D] 

MONU'NIUS  (Mofirffioi).  a  chief  of  the  llly- 
rian  tribe  of  the  Uardauians,  whose  daughter 
Btula  was  married  lo  the  Jllyrian  king  Gentiue. 
(Liv.  :(liv.  30  J  Athen.  x.  p.  440,  a.)  .The  name 
is  curruptly  written  in  our  editions  of  Livy  Honu- 
nius;  ill  those  of  A£henacus,  Menunins:  tba  true 
orthography  is  learnt  only  from  his  coins,  from 
which  also  it  appears  that  he  was  master  of  the 
important  Greek  city  of  Ujrrhachium.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  IS7.)   Probably  Monius,    '  ■  ' 


n  Jllyrian 
IT  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunua  (Trog.  Pomp. 


Prolt^.  xiiv),  ia  only  another  cormption  of  the 
same  name,  perhaps  that  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
preceding.  (See  DiDysen,  Hellenism,  vol.  ii.  p. 
171.)  ■  [E.H.  B.] 

MO'NYCHUS,  a  centaur  who  is  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (Mel.  lii.  499)  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (L 
145).  [L.  S.] 

MOPSOS  (Miifj!).  1.  A  son  of  Ampyi  or 
Ampjcus  by  the  nymph  Chloris  ;  and,  because  he 
was  a  seer,  he  ia  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  hy 
Himantis.  (Hes.  SeuL  Here.  181  ;  Val.  Flac.  i 
384  i  Stat.  3M.  iii.  521  i  comp.  Oifb.Arg.  127.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oechalia  or  Tilaeron 
(Thessaly),  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  is  also  mentioned  among  the  combatants  at  the 
wedding  of  Pelnthaus,  and  was  a  &maus  prophet 
among  the  Argonauts.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Find.  PyUi,  iv.  336  ; 
Apolkm.  Rhod.  i.  65  j  Hygin,  Fab.  14  ;  Ov.  Met. 
vlii.  316,  i!i.  4.56  ;  Pane.  v.  17.  §  4  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443.)  He  ia  aaid  to  have  died  in  Libya  hy  the 
bite  of  a  snake,  and  to  have  been  buried  there  by 
the  Argonauts.  He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as 
an  oracular  hero.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  I  SO,  iv. 
1S18,  &c.  %  Tteta.  ad  Zya.  881,) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  (or  according  to  Pans.  vii.  3, 
%  2,  of  RhaciuB)  and  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teice- 
siaa.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Mallos 
In  Asia  Minor,  where  his  oracle  existed  aa  late  as 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675  ;  comp.  Plut  de 
Def.  Orac  46  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  6).         [L.  S.] 

MORCUS  (M^p/f=0.  an  Hljrian,  who,  in  B  c. 
1 68,  was  sent  by  Qentiue,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  to 
receive  the  hoatagea  and  the  money  which  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  engaged  lo  give  him  as  the 
conditions  of  his  aid  against  Rome.  [Gentius.] 
Moi-cus  proceeded  from  the  court  of  Perseus  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Pcjtaneium, 
and  persuaded  the  Rhodians  to  declare  themselves 
neutral  for  the  remainder  of  the  var  between 
Macedon,  lUyricum,  and  Rome.  (PolyU  xiiz.  2. 
S  9,  5  §  1 ;  Liv.  xUt,  23.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MO'RIUS   (M6pu.s),  that  is,  the  protcctflr  of 


thesa 


;ofZi 


(Soph.  Oed.  Col.  705 ;  comp.  LiddeU  and  Scott, 
Or.  Lex.  s.  «.  NopSa.)  [L.  S.] 

MORMO  (Mop/tij),  a  female  spectre,  with 
which  the  OreelcB  used  to  frighten  little  children. 
(Aristoph.  Aaara.  5E2,  Par,  474.)  Mormo  was 
one  of  the  same  class  of  bugbears  as  Einpusa  and 
Lamia.  [L.  S.] 

MOBMO'LYCEorMORMOLYCEION  (Mop- 
fAohiiKTj,  Vloptu}?,vicfiov),  the  same  phantom  or  bug^ 
bear  as  Mormo,  and  also  used  lor  the  same  purpose. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  iv.  25  ;  Menandr.  Seliq. 
p.  145,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Aiistaph.  Theaa.  117; 
Strab.  L  p.  19  ;  Stob.  Edog.  p.  1010.)        [L.  S.] 

MORPHEUS  (Mop^eiij),  the  son  ot  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signiHes  the  fashioner 
or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams 
which  appeared  lo  the  sleeper.  (Ov.  Met.  xL  635  ; 
Hirt,  Mj/W.  Bililerli.  p.  199.)  [L.  S.] 

MORPHO  (MopfHi],  or  the  -^r  shaped,  occurs 
as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Sparta.  She  was 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  head 
covered,  and  her  feet  fettered.  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  8  ; 
Lycoph.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

MO'RSIMUS  (Wipaiiios),  a  tragic  poet,  the 
Bon  of  Philoolea  [PntLOOLES],  and  father  of  Asty- 
danias.  He  is  attacked  and  ridiculed  more  than 
once  by  Aristophanes,  who  classes  with  Tillaiiu  of 


.C.tio'^lc 
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the  deepest  dye  in  Hadea  e 


a  speech,  of  Moraimus.  Besides  hia  profei 
OS  a  poet,  he  seems  to  have  practised  as  a  phj'Bician 
and  oculist,  in  whkh  depaitmenta,  nccording  to  all 
accimnU  (Siihoi  ad  Ariat.  Ecpdt,  iUl ;  Hesycliiua, 
a.  V.  KA^/itvpi),  he  was  not  much  more  succcsBful. 
(Him.  151  i  eomp.  Equit  401,  f oje,  778,  with 
the  Bchriia  on  thofie  pasBSges.)  Frigidity  seems  to 
hare  been  the  predominBDt  characteristic  of  bis 
poetry.  (Snidaa,  s. «. ;  Fabric.  Bitl.  Grate,  vol.  iL 
p.  31 1  ;  Meineke,  Pragaienia  0>m.  Gmec  vol.  iL 
part  iL  p.  659.)  [C.P.M.] 

MO'RYCHUS  (Kipvxis),  a  tragic  poet,  a  eor 
l«iQporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  eapecially  iov  hi 
glatlony  and  effeminacy.  (Aristoph.  Achtcm.  B87, 
Fesp.  604,  US7,i'oa',  lOOa,  with  them  '  ' 
BcholiasLj  There  was  a  prarerb:  MajH 
eirrepot.  More  /ooli^  iftos  JWorya*iw ; 
ther  it  had  reference  to  the  Ita^c  poet  of  that 
name,  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  (Fabric  Bit!, 
Oraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  311  ;  Bode,  GeiiA.  der  HeBen. 
DsAtkunit,  vol.  iii.  pact  i.  p.  548.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

M0RZE8,  OF,  according  to  Polybiue,  MO'R- 
ZlAS  (NopClas),  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  GaUo-Graeclan 
war,  B.  0. 1 8S.  Moraes  had  been  eonqnered  by 
Phainaces,  king  of  Pontns,  and  was  indemnified 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  imposed  on  the  latter  prinei 
by  Emnenes  II,  king  of  Pergaraua,  in  B.C.  189— 
isa  (Polyb.  isvL  6.  g  9 !  LiT.  xiiviii.  36 
Strab.  Iii,  p,  662,)  [W.  R  D.] 

. .  MOSCHAMPAK,  GEO'RGIUS  (r«opT(oj  ri 
Moc>Xft«irap),  chattopliyisx  magnae  ecclesias  al 
Conatautinopte,  was  a  Mend  and  contemporary  of 
George  of  Cypras,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
A.  B.  1283 — 1289  [GkoROIU^  literary.  No.  20]. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  oppoation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Latin  church  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  distinguished  advocate  of  that 
ehurch,  Joannes  Beccus  or  Yeccns.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  little  weight  even  with  his 
own  party.  He  published  several  treatises  in  op- 
position to  Veccns,  to  which  the  latter  ably  replied ; 
but  neither  the  attacks  of  the  one  nor  the  answers 
of  the  other  seem  to  be  presen-ed.  There  is  a 
letter  of  Moschampar  to  his  friend  Geoi;ge  of 
Cyprus,  printed  in  die  life  of  the  latter,  which  was 
published  by  J.  F.  Bernard  de  Rnlieis,  Venice, 
1753.  (Pachymer.  Hist.  i.  8;  Allatiua,  Grae<i. 
OrBiodote.  ToL  ii.  pp.  3,  9,  10  ;  Fabric.  BiM.  Graec. 
vol.  lii.  pp.  46,  47,  comp.  vol.  viiL  pp.  53,  54.) 

MOSCHION  (MrwxW).  1.  A  tragic  and 
eomic  poet,  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Stobaeus, 
who  has  preserved  the  names  of  three  of  his  plays, 
1.  ©sfiiiTToitAg!.  2.  TijAe^ot.  3.  9tpiuoi.  (Sto- 
baeus, Ed.  P^.  i.  S8  i  Clem,  Alex  Strom,  vi.  p. 
623  i  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  vol  ii,  p,  311.) 

2.  A  Greek  writer,  who  drew  np  an  acconnt  of 
the  construction  of  the  enormous  ship  which  was 
bnilt  by  command  of  Hieron,  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Archimedes.  [Hibhon  ;  Ancai- 
MBOHK.J  Moschion's  account  is  quoted  at  length 
by  Athenaeus  (v.  p,  206,  d,  209,  e). 

3.  A  celebrated  cook,  who  was  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  speedily  realised  a  lane 


e  fi«m  the  perquisites  allowed  him  by  his 
entiaT^iant  master.  (Athen.  lii,  p,  64Z)  A  para- 
site of  the  same  name  seems  to  have  enjoyed  suffi- 
cient notoriety  to  be  mentioned  in  more  Chan  one 
passage  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  246,  b,  c,  is. 
p,  382,  d).  tC.  P,  M.] 


MOSCHOPULUS. 
MOSCHION  (MoffxW),  the  author  of  a  short 
Greek  treatise,  IIcp!  twf  runtiKcfuF  nafiuv.  He 
MtUieraJa  PasstonibuBf  who  is  supposed  to  have 
Uved  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  mentions  Soranus  (e.  161).  No- 
thing  is  known  of  the  writer^s  personal  history,  nor 
can  it  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  he  is 
Che  same  person  as  either  of  the  physicians  men- 
tioned below.  The  work  is  composed  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  and  is  an  interesting  little 
book,  containing  much  useful  and  valuable  matter. 
It  is  supposed  lo  have  been  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  to  have  been  translated  Into  Gi'eek  by 
some  late  author :  this  Greek  text  is  all  that  now 
remains.  It  was  first  published  in  Qisp.  Wolf^ 
Collection  of  Writers  on  Female  Diseases,  Basil. 
1S66,  4to.,  and  in  the  two  subsequent  editions  of 
Chat  work.  These  editions  contun  eleven  chapters 
at  the  end  which  are  supposed  to  be  spurious,  and 
omit  the  author's  preface.  Probably  the  latest 
aud  best  edition  is  that  by  F.  0.  Dewex,  8vo. 
Vienn,  17S3,  Greek  and  Latin.  (See  Fabric. 
Sai.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p,  703,  ed,  vet,;  Choujant, 
Haialh,  der  BUcherimnde  fiir  die  Aellere  Median.) 
2.  A  physician  quoted  by  Soranus  (ap.  Gal. 
De  ComfioB.  Medicaia.  seo.  Loc.  i.  2,  voL  xii. 
p.  416),  Andromachus  (lisi  vii.  2,  toL  xiii. 
p.  30),  and  Asehipiades  Pharmacion  (ap.  Gal.  De 
Compia.  Medieam.  aeo.  Gen.  HL  9,  vol.  xiii.  p.  646), 
and  who  lived,  therefore,  in  or  before  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  was  called  AinpOarr^s,  Carreclor,  be- 
cause, thoBgh  he  vras  one  of  the  foUowers  of 
Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  he  ventured  to  controvert 
his  opmions  on  some  points.  (Galen,  De  D^er. 
/Vs.  iv.  16,  vol-viii.  p.  758). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
also  by  Soranus  (De  Arle  Oistetr.  p.  184),  Plu- 
tarch (.^pos.  ilL  10.  §  2),  Alaiander  Trallianua 
0-  15.  p,  166),  Aetius  (iv.  3,  g  13,  p.  755),  Plmy 
■'■  —  ■  26,  §  4),  and  Tertullian  (De  Aniiwi, 
[W.  A,  G.] 
MOSCHION  (MoffxW),  He  sonofAdamas, 


1.  Athen 


culptor. 


onjnn 


with 


brothers  Dionysodorus  and  Ladainas,  a 
f  Isis  in  the  island  of  Delos.  The  names  of  the 
rtists  are  preserved  by  an  inscription  on  the  statue, 
rhich  is  now  at  Venice.  (Winckelmann.  fifcat 
d.  Knml.  bk.  ii.  c,  2.  g  10.)  [P.  S.] 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MA'NUEL  or  EMA'N- 
UGL  (Mhi-oi^A  s.  'E/ioMf^X  MaaxUaaXtti),  a 
Greek    grammarian  of  the   iater   period    of    the 


had     . 


Then 


e  few  writers  whose 


time  and  histoiy  are  si 


the  histi 


of  hten 


t  generally  c 
■     B,  there  w 


clrcula^on 


'oMos- 


:hopuli,  both  bearing  t 

ind  nephew ;  the  uncle,  a  nativo  of  Crete,  who 
ived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Andronicua 
:<BlaeologuE  the  Elder,  about  A.  D.  1392 ;  the 
nephew,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  the 
ipture  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  i,  c.  1453,  fled 
ito  Italy.  Of  his  fortunes,  connections,  or  place 
residence  in  that  country,  nothing  appears  to 
ive  been  known,  nor  do  we  find  any  record  or 
itice  of  his  death.  (Comp.  Welder.  Frae/.  ad 
Moschopuli  Granaaat.  Artts  MeOtod.^  A.t>-  1540  ; 
Burton,  Ling.  Graec  Historia,  p.  67, 12mo.  Lond. 
1657 ;  Scherpezeeliua,  J'™y;<'iiJMoscfepaa;ScSo(ia 
<d  Iliad.    Hardwiok,   A,  n.  1702;   Fabric,   BitiL 


MOSCHOPULUS. 
Graec  voL  J.  p.  407,  nole^,  and  foL  vi.  pp.  IM, 
322,  &0. 1  SasiuB,  OmmasCkoa,  vol  ii.  pp.  387, 
445,  591  ;  Montocla,  HiaL  liea  Mfdhem,  pt,  i. 
liv.Y.  §ll),»ol.L  p.333,nots6,ed.  PariB,17S9; 
org  11,  »oI.i.  p.346,  ed.1799— lBO-2;  Bmiaini, 
Ca<al.  Codd.  Qraec  Laar.  Medio.  toL  iL  col.  £53 : 
HiU'les.  Istrod.  m  HmU  Ling.  Graec.  vol,  ii.  p.  S44.] 
Hody  (De  Graatis  l/lusti-ibia.  p.  314,  &c.)  wai 
disposed  to  identify  the  younger  Moechopulua  witt 
Enianuel  Adraoijtlenus,  a  Cretan,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor of  the  celebrated  Joannes  PicLis,  count  oj 
Mirandok,  and  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
pmises  for  his  erudition  in  the  letters  of  Alduf 

Of  the  above  scanty  account  some  of  tlie  par- 
ticulars are  evidently  inconect,  others  rest  on 
nn  sure  foundation.  An  ajicient  Greek  MS.  of 
the  S^loae  Dioiimttm  Aiiuarumt  quoted  by 
Ducange  (G&ssor.  Med.  et  Inf.  GrtKoiiaiia  Notae, 
coL  29)  states  it  to  be  a  work  of  Mosohopulua 
"  a  Byzantine  (or  native  of  Constantinople),  nephew 
of  the  Crebui;"  and  may  be  eonsidered  as  esta- 
blishing the  faces  that  there  were  two  Moschopuli, 
an  uncle  and  a  npphew ;  that  the  imde  was  a  Cre- 
tan, and  a  man  of  such  reputatian  that  relationship 
to  him  w&s  a  thing  to  he  recorded ;  and  that 
the  nephew  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
writer  on  grammatical  sul)jeclB.  The  data  at 
which  the  elder  is  s^d,  in  the  account  ^ven  above, 
to  have  lived,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
■  I   tha    Tarco-Gra£cia    of  Crusiua,  who 


,s  (in 


^.CPole 


44)  thM  he  had  s  MS.  of  the  Eroiemaia  s.  Quaes- 
iionsi  of  Moachopulua,  to  whii' 
appended  a  note  that  it  was 
pnest  Ch  bes,  a.  n.  1392 ;  and  then  Crusius  states 
i  a   opinion   that  Motchopulus  flonrished  in 
roign  ot  the  Byzantine  emperor  Andronicui 
Elder  ibout  i.  n.  1300.     A  careless  reader, 
fo  nfiiog  the  date  of  the  gift  with  that  ol 
nriter  brought  down  the  reign  of  Andronicl 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century ;  and  this  __ 
zmachrenlsm  appears  to  have  passed  nnnoticed.     If 
the  author  of  the  QaaeatioTtss,  whether  ho  was  th 
>r  the  nephew,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  eldo 


Andrai 


ned    from   j 
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author.  Even  if  genuine,  we  are  disposed  to  un- 
derstand it  as  referring  ta  the  rnptnre  of  the  unjan 
of  the  churches,  a.d.  1283,  so  that  it  does  not 
support  the  date  ^van  by  Crusjus.  Anotlier  his- 
torical notice  given  in  tha  Hova  GroBimalieea  Epi- 
trme  (p.  49,  ed.  Titze),  as  illustrating  the  ten  cate- 
gories, seems  to  fii  the  composition  of  that  work  to 
the  lime  (i.  d.  1273  to  1283)  whan  Andronicua 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  his  fetiier  ;  but  this 
notice  has  so  little  connection  with  the  context, 
that  it  is,  like  the  preceding,  liable  to  tha  suspicica 
of  being  mterpolated.  It  is  conjectured  that  Mas- 
chopulus  tha  Cretan,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Heaiod,  is  one  of  the  commentators  referred 
to  by  Georgius  Pachymeres  (De  Asdramc  Paiaeol. 
iv.  15,  where  see  Posain-s  note)  :  this  conjecture, 
which,  however,  separately  regarded,  rests  on  very 
shght  greund,  would  render  it  probable  that  Pachy- 
meres, who  was  bom  in  or  abont  i.  n.  J240, 
studied  in  hit  boyhood  under  Moechopulus.  In  a 
MS.  ascribed  by  Moutfiiucou  (BibltolL  Coiilin.  p. 
46S)tothefijurteenthcentary,areaome'Eir,oToM<i, 
l^islolae,  of  Manuel  Moschopulus,  addressed  "  to 
AcTDpolita  tha  great  Logotheta,"  "  to  the  Logolheta 
Metochita,"  "to  his  uncle  the  Cretan "  (t^  S(i» 
a^oS  Tif  Kjnjnji,  perhaps  an  error  for  t^  K/iijtI), 
fram  which  it  appears  that  the  nophaw  was  con- 
temporary with  Georgius  Acropolita  (who  died 
abont  A.  B.  1282)  or  his  son  Constsntinus  Acropo- 
lita, and  with  Theodorus  Metnchits,  who  was  Logo- 
theta in  A.  D.  1294,  and  ^rhaps  eacUer.  (Niceph. 
Gragoras,  Hist.  Bi/iant.  vi.  8.)  A  work  of  Geor- 
pus  Metochita,  published  in  the  Graeda  Ort/iodoxa 
if  AllatiuB,.vol.ii.p.959,  is  entitled  'Acri/f^ir.j 
-^v  iuv  trvptypAtl/aro  Mai/oi/H\  a  rav  Kpi^TTts 
diffi^rids^  i.  a.  **  A  reply  Co  certain  writings  of  Ma- 
nuel, the  nephew  of  tha  Cretan."  These  notices, 
together  with  the  existence  in  manascript,  in  tha 
'■■  yiy  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  (Fabric  fiitf.  Graec. 
ri.  p.  323,  note  pp),  of  a  work  of  Moschopulus, 
Ini  Latinos,  combine  to  show  that  the  younger 
Moschopnlus  was  contemporary  with  and  was  en- 

ipt  begun  by  tha  emperor  Michael  Palaeologua 
(j.  D.  1260X  and  abandoned  by  his  son  tha  elder 


1328,  neither  of  the  Moschopuli  could  have  lived 
so  late  as  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  (a.  d.  US3),  so  that  the  story  of  the  ne- 
phew's Sight  into  Italy,  consequent  on  that  event, 
must  be  rejected.  Hody's  identification  of  the  tutor 
of  Joaijnes  Picus  with  the  younger  Mosohopnloa 
must,  of  cDune,  be  rejected  idao:  it  appears  indeed 
never  to  have  had  any  other  Sjunflation  than  the 
common  name  of  Manuel  and  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
ceptor being  a  Cretan  ;  which  latter  circumstance 
furnishes  an  argument,  as  Hody  evidentiy  felt,  not 
for  but  against  the  identity ;  the  nephew,  who  is 
said  to  have  fled  into  Italy,  having  been  a  Con- 
slantinopfllitan ;  to  aay  nothing  of  the  diversity  of 
the  surnames  Adramyttanus  Euid  Moschopulus. 

The  data  assigned  by  Cru^us,  A.  a.  1300,  to  the 
elder  Moschopulus  IS  perhaps  a  little  too  late:  he 
am  hardly  have  long  survived  the  accession  of  An^ 
dreiiicus,  A.  D.  12S2,  if  indeed  he  lived  till  then. 
Crusius  founded  hii  calculation  on  an  historical  no- 
tice given  iuiliustrationof  the  use  of  the  preposition 
kbtS  in  his  MS.  ot  the  Entenaia  i  but  this  notice 
does  not  appeu  in  the  printed  editions  of  that  work, 
tmd  was  perhaps  added  by  the  transcriber  of  the 
MS.,  and  if  so,  it  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  age  of  the 


Androi 


after  hi 


u{A. 


1282),  to  unite  the  Greek  a 
and  that  he  survived  the  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Logotheta  of  Theodorus  Metochita,  who  held  that 
lice  in  perhaps  A.  D.  1294.  Theea  dates  are  consist- 
It  with  the  supposition  that  his  uncle  the  Cretan 
as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Pachymeres,  and  afibrd 
me  prebability  to  the  conjecture  that  Pachymer  ro. 
ts  to  him.  These  scanty  notices  have  been  indu» 
iouslj  gleaned  by  Titae  in  his  mxiribe  Liteneria 
:  Moasht^Hiliaf  which  we  have  chiefly  followed. 
The  woriis  ascribed  to  the  Moschopuli  are 
uuerous  ;  the  greater  put  of  them  are  on  giam- 
Itical  subjects,  and  are  usually  ascribed  to  iha 
phew  ;  but  in  moat  cases  without  evidence.  Las- 
ris  indeed  (£^)itome  Ling,  Graec  lib.  iii.  Epilog.) 
speaks  of  the  giammatical  works  of  Moschopulus, 
IS  if  only  one  of  the  name  had  written  upon  that 
ubject ;  and  Titze  infers  from  this  that  they  wera 
Jl  written  by  the  uncle,  and  that  tha  nephew 
vretu  only  on  theology.  The  MSS.  in  a  few  cases 
peak  of  their  respective  authors  detemiinataly,  as 
■  the  Cretan,"  "  tne  nephew  of  the  Cretan,"  or  tha 
'  Byzantine  ;"  bnt  are  in  most  cases  indeteiminaie, 
ha  author  being  described  as  "  Moschopulus," 
'  Manuel   Moschopulus,"  or  "  Manuel   Griunmit- 


, logic 


Ill*  MOSCHOPULUS. 

ticns."  We  ^elieTe  that  it  is  in  most  cases  vnin  to 
attempt  to  nsBigiv  them  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
therefore  giYH  in  ODe  list  the  whole  of  those 
ivhich  have  hsen  printed,  1 .  Ssfiolia  ad  Homeri 
liiadoi  Libmm  I.  el  II.,  published  hy  Jo.  Scher- 
pezeeliua,  8vo.  Harderwyk  (inODelderland),1702, 
and  re-issned,  with  n  new  title-page  and  an  ad- 
ditional preface,  at  Utrecht,  J7I9.  Jn  the  title- 
pHge  Mnechopolus  is  termed  Byzantinua,  but 
whether  on  MS.  anthority  is  not  clear:  ia  the 
work  itself,  at  the  head  of  the  Schotia,  they  are 
described  as  "EjuitomjXoij  toB  Moo'xinroi'Aou  -rtxno- 
\iyyla  Kol  iKtirruEis  tay  Ultav.  They  aie  chiefly 
or  wholly  grammatical  A  Paraiihnais  of  Hooier 
by  MoschopnlDB,  diflecent  from  tlieae  scholia,  is 
Biiid  to  be  exlant  in  the  Vatican  library  (Fabiio. 
Bin.  CrtMttvol.  i.p.401 ;  bat  comp.  Soherpezeelins. 
Praef.  is  Maadiopuli  Scholia  in  ffemtrum).  1. 
ttfi  rTo^arTArou  Koi  Xoyiwrdrav  ttvpttnt  Maifov^K 
ToS  Moo^^ffiroiiAoi'  di-iifiiDii  toD  K()i}tj|i  i^^yiiins 
Tav  ifryaf  Kat  ^fxipujp  'HfftoSou,  Sctpienii&aimi 
DoctisevivqM  Maniielis  MoschopuH  Cfelensis  Ffb- 
traelit  laterprelalio  Opemm  et  Dierum  Hesiodi. 
These  Bchoiia  are  included  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
editions  of  Hesiod,  4to.  Venice,  1537,  and  Basel, 
1544,  and  in  the  edition  of  Hoinaiua.  4to.  Leyden, 
1603.  3.  &Wia  in  ffiolpirftsTVmroerfiBS,  employed 
by  Arsenina,  awhhishop  of  MonBrnbaaia,  in  bis 
collection  of  i^;&i/ia  in  S^ilem  Eurtpiiii!  Tragoedias, 
3.Ven,  1S34.  Si^olia  on  the  Odae  of  Pindar 


(Fabric  BUL  Grate.  »ol.  ii.  p.  67),  and  psrhaps  o 
the  Ajax  lii^eilifer  and  Eledra  of  Sophoeles  (se 
Scherpaseel.  ibid.),  by  Moschopulna,  s 


4.  Grammaticae  ArUa  Graecae  Meiiadas  ; 

Conaieting  of  three  parts,  L  Erotemata  s.  Qiiae- 
tlioata ;  ii.  CaaotKi ;  iii.  DailmiUiones  s.  Declina- 
tioais  Paradigmata.  This  work  was  first  printed 
with  the  Erotsmaia  of  Demettius  Chalcondylaa, 
4to.  about  A.  D.  1493,  but  the  copies  have  no  note 
either  of  time  or  phice  ;  nor  has  the  work  of  Mo- 
achopulaa  any  general  title  i  that  which  we  have 
prefised  is  from  the  edition  of  Walder,  Bvo.  Basel, 
1640.  6.  Tuv  inoiiiirijiv'KrroiavBvKKtiyJi,  Vocam 
AOieamm  CoOetHa.  The  words  are  professedly 
collected  from  the  Ebuo'ts,  /cones  s.  Imaffinei,  of 
Philostratus,  and  from  the  poets.  This  syUoge  was 
given  at  the  end  of  the  Didiosariuni  Graecma  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  fol.  Venice, )  S34,  and  was  printed 
again,  with  the  similar  works  of  Thomas  Magisler 
and  Phrynieas,  Bvo.  I'aris,  1532.  A  MS.  of  this 
work,  as  already  observed,  expressly  ascribes  it  to 
the  nephew.  6.  ntpl  r^v  iyan&noi'  koI  ^fiaTur 
/ruvrd^fais,  De  Consinuiioiae  JVcnJaiaam  et  Verkomm  ; 
and  7-  ntpi  jrpaiTaSmi',  De  Acce^tata^  both  in- 
cluded in  the  little  volume  of  grammatical  treatises 
published  by  AUns  and  Aeulanus,  Venice,  ISSS. 
The  De  Aecenl&ai  was  reprinted  with  the  work  of 
Varennias  on  the  same  subject,  12mo.  Paris,  1544, 
and  again  in  1559.  8.  Ilepl  yfafiiiiavcit  yu^ 
Kiffiai,  De  Gratanuitiai  Eceititalione,  formerly 
ascribed  to  Basil,  the  Gri^ek  father,  and  printed  in 
several  of  the  older  editions  of  his  works.  This 
woikis  ascribed  to  Moschopnlus  byCriisius(7Wco- 
Oraec  p.  44),  and  is  substantially  coincident  with 
the  work  mentioned  nest.  9.  Iltpl  irxsSiai  a.  De 
Saiione  eiaminaadae  Oi-atiimia  Lilidliis,  4to.  Paris, 
1546,  and  reprinted  at  Vienna,  1773.  10.  De 
Vamm  PataioiiibM,  fiat  published  by  G.  H.  Sohaef- 
fer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Gregorius 
Corinthiua  De  Dialeelh,  8vo.  Leipzig,  18il  (pp. 
676—681,  coiif,  noL  in  pag.  008).      11.  Excerpia 


mosChus. 

in  Affapelam,  g^ven  by  Fabricius,  BiV.  Graec.  vol. 
lit  p.  306,  ed,  vet  vol.  viiu  p.  41,  ei  Haries. 
12.  ■EriTOMif  yfa  ypanfutTtuns.  The  first  book  of 
this  was  published  by  F.  N.  Titie,  Bvo.  Leipzig  and 
Prague,  1 822  ^  it  ia  a  work  of  interest  as  treating  of 
the  ancient  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs. 
The  perfect  work  is  probably  contained  in  MS.,  in 
the  library  of  8t.  Mark,  at  Venice.  Many  other 
works  of  the  Moschopuli  are  extant  in  MS.  Titze 
prefixed  to  this  work  the  valuable  DiairilK  de  Mo- 
sdu^uJis  already  gnaled.  He  thinks  that  Moscho- 
pulus  of  Crete  wrote  a  large  work  on  grammar,  en- 
titled 'EpoT'^naTO,  Erotemata  Grammatiea,  of  which 
many  of  those  extant  under  bis  name,  in  MS.  or  in 
print,  are  fragments  or  detached  portions.  One  of 
the  Moacbopuli  wrote  a  little  treatise,  De  QaadroHi 
Magici^  on  the  mathematical  paozle  of  arranging 
numbera,  so  that  the  sum  of  them,  whether  added 
horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally,  shall  be  the 
same.  (Fabric  Bfbl  Graec  vol  i,  pp.  401,  407, 
vol.  iL  pp.  B7, 359,  vol.  vi.  pp.  190,388.  319,  322 
—324,  vol.  viiL  p.  41,  vol  ii.  p.  416,  and  the 
anthers  cited  in  the  body  of  the  article.)  [J.  C.  M.J 
MOSCHUS  (MiioxnO-  J-  A  giamniarian  and 
bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  third  conlnry  B.  a,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Suidaa  (s.  v.  K6irxos),  was  acquainted 
with  Aristarcbus.  He  caUs  himself  a  pupil  of 
Bion,  in  ilie  Idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death 
of  the  hitter  [BroM].  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whetherho  means  more  than  that  he  imitated  Bion. 
personal  history  we  know  nothing  further. 


Of  h 


t  four  idyls. 


'BIbuvos.  4.  Mfyipa.  The  last  of  these  is  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  but  few  Dcrisms.  Be- 
sides these  larger  pieces,  there  are  three  small 
fragments  and  an  epigram  extant.  The  iiijls  of 
Moschus  were  at  first  intermixed  with  those  of 
Theocritus,  and  one  or  two  of  those  ascribed  to 
Theocritus  have  been,  though  without  enfUcient 
reason,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Moschus, 
as,  for  example,  the  20th  and  28th.  Bttdoiaa  (p. 
408)  Bsciibes  to  Theocritus  the  third  of  the  Idyls 
of  Moachns.  But  they  have  since  been  carefidly 
separated,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  qnota- 
tiens  in  Stobaeus.  To  judge  from  the  pieces 
which  are  extant,  Moschus  was  capable  of  writing 
with  elegance  and  liveliness;  but  he  is  inferior  to 
Bion,  and  comes  still  ferther  behind  Tbeocritua. 
His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of  polish  and 
omamenl.  The  idyls  of  Moschus  have  been  usually 
edited  with  those  of  Bion.  The  editions  are  too 
many  to  be  enomerated ;  for  the  beat  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bion.  The  poems  of  Moschus  have 
been  frequently  translated  and  imitated  in  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Russian. 
(Fabric  BiM.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  805,  &£.) 

2.  See  MocHus. 

3.  A  writer  on  mechanics,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeuB(iiT.  p.634,b}. 

4.  A  grammarian,  apparently,  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  'EHttjo-ii  'PoShukSi-  Kiiioiy,  men- 
tioned by  Alhenaeus  (xi,  p.  485,  e).        [C.P.M.) 

MOSCHUS,  JOANNES,  or,  as  PhoUus  ealls 
him,  Joannes  the  son  of  Mobchub,  sumamed 
EjiifiiiTBs,  or,  what  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
that,  Eviratus,  was  first  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Theodosiua  at  Jorandem,  afterwards  Uved 
among  the  anchorites  in  the  desert  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  and  subsequently  filled  the  ollice  of 


.C.tio'jlc 


MHCIA. 
canniiarchiia  in  the  uuQvent  of  St.  Saba.  Bollandus 
gives  i.  D,  620  aa  the  flute  of  liU  deatli.  After 
visiting  a  laive  nnmber  of  tlie  monasteriee  ii 
£gypt,  and  the  W«st,  be  applied  liiniBelf 
compoBition  of  a  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
liveE  of  tiie  moDka  of  that  age,  down  to  the  ti 
Hemclms.  It  was  addieased  to  Sophronii 
Sophronas,  his  frieud  and  pupU,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  travels,  and  hecame  mhaequentty  patri- 
arch  of  JeFUealom.  Tlie  work  was  entitled  Aei^iJ" 
or  Afifu^ydpiop,  or  Nios  vofia&eiiros.  In  the  edi- 
tions it  ia  divided  into  219  chapters;  Photiui 
EpeakB  of  it  H9  consisting  of  304  SititiJ^uto,  but 
mentions  that  in  other  niannscripts  it  was  divided 
into  a  iar^  unmher  of  chapter 
MoBohuB  did  not  confine  himself  to  ^ving  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  obsematione,  but  availed  himself  of 
the  labours  of  predecessois  in  the  same  field.  Hi 
nariatives  eontaiji  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  th 
marvelloua.  He  eveiy  where  attacks  the  heresy  c 
SeveruB  AcephaluB.  The  style  of  the  work,  a 
Photius  says,iB  meanand  unpolished.  But  Joanne 
Damascenua  and  Nicephoius  assigned  Sophconiu 
hiiUEcIf  as  the  author  of  the  work,  torn  which  i 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  in  reality  mainly  his 
work  though  the  name  of  Joannes  Moschus  was 
allowed  to  stand  as  that  of  the  writer.  The 
was  hist  published  in  an  Italian  translation,  and 
InuiipjralGd  in  several  collections  of  lives  of  the 
sainM.  The  Latin  tisnelation  of  Ambrosins  Camal- 
duloi  SIS  )s  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Aloyaius  Llpa- 
tnannus  Venice,  1558.  It  appeared  in  Greek  and 
Litin  in  the  second  volume  of  ths  Auctariam  BiU. 
Patmm  Dmataimm,  Paris,  1624,  and  in  the  B> 
tiiotieca  Palnan,  Palis,  1644,  1664,  (Phot.  Cod. 
199  ,  Fabric.  BM.  Graeo.  vol.  x.  p.  134  (  Voss. 
rf<  HH  Ormc  p.  334,  Weslermami-I  [C.  P.  M.] 
MO&CHUS,    VULCA'TIUS,   was    banished 

to  wh  ch  town  be  lofl^  his  property.     (Ta 
iv  4^) 


MOTHO'NB  (Mofliifii),  a  daughter  of  Oeneus, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mothono  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  ( Paus.  iv.  35.  §  1 .)    [L.8.] 

MU'CIA.  1,  The  elder  daughter  of  4  Mucius 
Scaevnia,  the  celebrated  augur,  and  Laelia,  daughter 
of  C.  Laeliue  Sapiens  [Lablia,  No,  I],  She  married 
L.  Liciuius  Ciasaus,  the  orator,  and  was  renowned 
fbc  her  conversational  ezcellencs,  (Cic.  Brut.  5S. 
§  211,  de  Oral.  iii.  12  ;  Val,  Max.  viiL  8.  §  1  i 
Quint,  inal.  i.  1,  g  6.) 

2,  With  the  epithet  Tehtia,  was  the  daughter 
of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevohi,  the  augur,  consul  in  B.  c  95. 
She  was  a  coumu  (soror)  of  Q.  Melellus  Celer, 
consul  in  B  c.  60,  and  of  Q.  Metellua  Nepos,  consul 
in  B.  c  67,  Miicia  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by  wbom 
she  had  two  sons,  Cneiua  and  Sextos,  and  a  daughter, 
Porapeia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey  just  be- 
fore Ilia  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war  in  B.  c  62.  , 


MUCIANOS.  1117 

Mucia  nest  married  M.  AemiUus  Scaunis,  a  step- 
son of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  b.  o.  39,  Mucia,  at  the 
earnest  requeat  of  the  Roman  people,  went  to 
Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Ser,  Pompey 
and  Augustus.  She  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31.  Augustus  treated  her 
respect.    (Ascon.  w^coMi-.p.  19,0rel]i  j 

"      ~    Oioi  " 

- -rP'" 

;    Plut.  Pom, .        , 
6  ;  Hiecon.  tu  Jovia.  i.  18.)     Whether  the  Mucia 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Majiimua  (ijt,  1.  %  8)  ha 

MU'CIA  GENS,  was  a'verj  ancient  patrician 
house,  ascending  to  the  earliest  aera  of  the  reonbiic 
(Dionya.  v.  26  ;  Liv.  ii 
times,  however,  only  i 
only    cognomens    are 
under  which  are  given 


a  plebeian  house, 
iBDUS    and    SoAEvt 
II  persons  of  the  ni 
[W.B 


3.J 


MUCIA'NUS,  P.  LICI'KIUS  CRASSUS 
DIVES,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  consul 
B.C  175,  and  brother  of  P.  Mucins  Scaevo^  who' 
was  consul  B.a  133,  in  the  year  in  which  Tib, 
Grarahns  _  lost  his  life,  (Pint.  Tib.  GTocdms, 
9.)  Mucianua  was  adopted  by  P,  JLicinius  Cms- 
sus  Divea,  who  was  the  son  of  P.  Licinius  Ciassns 
Dives,  consul  B.  c.  206.  This  at  least  is  Drumann'a 
opinion,  who  thinks  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  was  adopted  by  the  son  than  by  the  father. 
On  being  adopted  ho  assumed,  acconiing  to 
Roman  fiiehion,  the  name  of  Ciassus,  with  the 
addition  of  Mueianus,  which  indicated  his  former 
■o  ide  Oi-at.  i.  66)  speaks  of  his  being 


ndidate  fijt  - 

dote  of  Serv,  Sulpiciiis  Galh^  who  w 

LW,  and  of  Ciassus  being  compelled 
iqnitable  ar 


Serviua  by  relening  I  _       , 

P,  Muciua,  and  of  Sait.  Aelius, 

'led  the  dignity  of  pontifei  maii- 


Mucianua 
mua,  and  A.  D.  131  he  was  "elf 
which  year  he  left  Rome  to  coiidmi 
[n  Asia,  who  maintain 
the  kii    ■  -  " 


.  111., 


0  had  h 


leathedi 


the  will  of  Al- 
to the  Romans, 


CrasBUS  was  the  first  pontifei 
to  Livy  (^t  59)  who  went  beyond  the  hmits 
of  Italy  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  unless  Scipio  Nasica 
was  deprived  of  his  oflicB,  for  NaMca  was  ponti- 
feit  marimus  B,  e,  133,  after  the  deatli  of  Tib, 
Gracchus,  and  retired  to  Aaa,  where  he  soon  died, 
(Plut,    TO.    araciAns,   21.)      Ciassus   succeeded 

ful  in  the  war.  He  was  attacked  at  the  siege  of 
Leucae  by  Aiistonicua,  and  defeated.  Between 
Hlaea  and  Smyrna  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
Thracian  body-guMd  of  Aristonicua ;  and  to  avoid 
being  made  prisoner,  he  provoked  one  of  tliB 
Thiacians  to  kiU  him.     His  head  was  carried  to 

Tbe  historian  Sempronius  Aeellio  (Gollius,,  i.  1 S) 
says  that  Craasus  possessed  five  things,  which  of 
all  good  things  are  the  greatest  and  the  chief  He 
was  most  wealthy,  noble,  eloquent,  moat  lenmed  in 
the  law,  and  pontifex  maiimus.  The  same  histo- 
rian records  an  instance  of  the  unreasonable  severity 
with  which  he  punished  at  the  siege  of  Leucse  a. 
deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  his  orders.  Cras- 
su£  had  two  ilanghtei's  ;  the  elder  Liciniii,  was  the 
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wife  dF  C.  Sulpicius  Oalba,  the  son  of  Serr,  SaV 
picius  Oslba,  consul  b.  a  144.  (Cic.  Brui.  26, 
33.)  The  younger  Licinia  was  the  wife  of  C. 
Semproniua  Gracchus  (Plut  TVS.  GraaAas,  31  ; 
Dig.  24.  tit.  3.  9. 66),  according  to  Plutarch,  whose 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Ctassus  was  both  an  orator  and  a  lawyer.  As 
«a  orator,  however,  he  is  conadered  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  inferior  to  his  contemporaiy  P.  SuTpicins 
Galba.  He  was,  however,  a  distingaisbed  speaker, 
an  eminent  jurist  (Cic  de  Orai.  i.  37,56,  B™<.26), 
and  a  man  of  exempiary  indnalry,  whicl  is  shown 
by  the  &ct  of  his  mastering  the  various  directs  of 
Greek,  when  he  was  in  Asia,  so  complelely,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  bis  decrees  in  the  dialect  wllich 
the  anilor  had  adopted.  (VaJ.  Man.  viii.  7.  g  6.) 
No  leg^  work  of  his  is  mentioned. 

CiBEsus  is  mentioned  by  Pomponins  (Dig.  l.tit 
2.  s.  2.    %  40,  &0,)  in  the  fbllowinji  terms ;  — 
"  Etiam  Lucius  Ciusaua,  fraler  Publii  Mucii,  q 
Mncianns  dictus  est^     Hunt  Cicero  ait  jurisc 
saltorum  disertisBimnm."      Ocotiua  considers    h 
words  "  fraler  . . .  dictus  est,"  to  be  an  Interpol 
tion,  and  that  the  L.  Crassus    is  not  Mncian  s, 
because    he   is   called    Lucius,  and    because     h 
description  does  not  suit  him.     But  !t  is  remark  d 
by  Zimmem  that  Cicero  calls  Mucianua  "innum 
disenisumonun"  (De  Oral.  i.  56).  and  he  say 
^he  same  in  subslance  in  another  passage  {Bra 
.26).     Besides  tliia,  L.  Crassus,  who  must  be  lak 
to  be  Crassus  the  orator,  if  the  reading  of  Grot 
is  right,  was  not  a  jurist.    The  criticism  of  Gmn 
is  thetefbre  groundless.   Tlie  authorities  for  the  lif 
of  MuciannE  are  contained  in  Drumann,  Oesckaib 
JtoHu,  Lidnii  CniSM,  No.  21.  [G.  L.] 

MUCIA'NUS,  LICI'NIU^  three  times  con  nl 
In  A.  D.  62,  70,  and  7S  respecliyely,  must  ha>« 
passed  ty  adoption  from  the  Muoian  to  the  Licinian 
gens.  His  character  is  drawn  in  a  few  strokes  by 
the  masWrly  hand  of  Tacitus.  (Hi<  i.  10.)  Ha 
was  alike  distinguished  for  good  and  for  «vii,  for 
Initurious  indulgence  and  energetic  work,  for  affa- 
bility and  haughtiness  ;  when  he  had  nothing  to 
attend  to,  he  revelled  in  excessive  pleasures  ;  but 
when  business  required  bis  attention,  he  displayed 
great  abilities.  Thus  liie  public  conduct  deserved 
praise,  his  private  condemnation.  As  a  youth,  he 
courted  with  assiduity  the  fevour  of  the  powerfid, 
and  succeeded  in  obt^ning  the  consulship  in  the 
reign  of  Claudins,  a.  o.  53 ;  but  having  squandered 
his  property,  and  becoming  likewise  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  Claudius,  he  went  into  retirement  in 
Asia,  luid  there  lived,  says  Tacitus,  aa  near  to  ths 
condition  of  an  esile  as  afterwards  to  that  of  an 
emperor.  We  gather  from  PUny  (ff.JV.  lii.  1.  a. 
5)  that  the  place  of  his  retirement  was  Lycia,  into 
which  he  was  sent  as  legatus  by  Claudius,  as  a 
kind  of  honourable  banishment.  Under  Nero  be 
was  agun  received  into  the  favour  of  the  imperial 
court  J  and  at  the  death  of  that  emperor,  a.  d.  68, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  province  of  Syria,  with 
four  lemons,  while  Vespasian  was  in.  Uie  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Judaea,  at  the  bead  of  three. 
Up  to  Nero's  death  Mucianua  and  Vespasian  had 
not  been  on  good  terms  ;  but  after  that  event  they 
were  induced,  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  to 
became  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  to  act 
together  for  their  mutual  advantage  ;  and  their 
reconcilia^on  was  rendered  real  and  lasting  by  the 
mediation  of  Titus,  to  whom  Mucianns  became 
much  attached.    Mucianns  and  Vespariiui  both  took 
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the  oath  of  allf^iance  to  Otho  ;  bnl  when  the  civil 
war  broke  oat  between  him  and  Vitellius,  Vespa- 
sian resolved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  In  this 
resolution  he  was  warmly  enconraged  by  Mucianua, 
who  hoped  to  have  a  great  shara  m  the  exercise  ol 
the  imperial  power  while  Vespasian  bore  the  name. 
When  Vespaaan  at  length,  after  great  hesitation, 
assumed  the  imperial  title,  Muraanus  immediately 
administered  to  his  own  soldiers  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  new  emperor;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
he  should  march  into  Europe  against  Viteilius,  while 
Vespasian  and  Titus  remained  behind  in  Asia. 
Mudanus  used  great  efforts  to  provide  his  army 
with  everything  that  was  necessary  )  he  liberally 
contributed  from  his  own  purse,  and  nmuerrifally 
plundered  the  provincials  to  obtain  a  sutlicient 
supply  of  money.  However,  there  was  little  occa- 
sion foe  his  services,  for  the  Vilellians  were  en- 
uely  d  feated  b  Anloni  Primus  [Primus],  of 
wh  m  seq  Mudanus    betame   very 

J    I  M    mnus  mar  bed  through  Phrygia  and 

Cap    d  d  art      d        Europe  just  in  time  to 

rep  a  ns  g  th  Dacians,  who  had  seized 
bo  I  bai  k  t  b  Don  b  Primus  bad  entered 
Rom    h  f       M  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 

I  te  h  h  d  ur  d  all  the  power  into  his 
h     d       Dm  h    so     f  Vespasian,  was  nomi- 

II  th     head    f  afiai  s  ;  hut  Mucianns  was 

h     re  I  g  d    hved    in    almost   regal 

pi    d  Still  al  h    Kh  he  boasted  hangli%  uf 

h  se  ce  h  h  d  rend  red  to  Vespasian,  hia 
fid  I  y  m        h        wavered ;  and  all  his 

n        meas    es  were  cal  ulated  to  support  a^d 
tre  g  h        h         w  dyna    y.     When  Vespasian 
h         y       Italy  Mucianns  went  to  Brun- 
d    nm      m        h  m  ace  mpanied  by  the  principiil 
Roman  nobles.     The  aervMKS   of  Mncianus  had 
great,  that  Vespauan  continued  tl 


een  so  great,  that  Vespasian  ci 
im  his  bveur,  although  his  pj 


little  tried  by  the  arrogani 
last  circumsUmce  recorded  of  Mucianns' is  that  he 
persuaded  Vespasian  to  banish  the  philosophers 
from  Rome,     He  seems  to  have  died  in  the  reign 


only  a  general  and  a  statss- 


n  histr 


)f  oratory  ore  greatly  praised  by  Tacitus,  w 
IS  that  Mucianus  could  address  an  auditory  even 
II  Greek  with  great  effect.  He  made  a  collection 
)f  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  which  he 
irmnged  and  published  in  eleven  bonks  of  Acta 
lad  Uitee  al  EpiUo/ai.     The  subject  of  his  history 

ivhich  Plinv  makes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  treated 
ihicfly  of  tfie  East,  and  to  have  conbuned  consider- 
able infnrmalion  on  all  geographical  subjects.  (Tac. 
lilil.  i.  10,  76,  ii.  4,  5,  76—84,  iii.  8,  46,  63,  78, 
iv.  4,  II,  39,  80,  85 ;  Suet.  Fesp.  6,  13  i  Dion 
Caaa.  kv.  8,9,22,  IxvL  2,  S,  13;  Joseph.  B.J, 
iv.  10,  U;  Plin.H.JV.iaLl.  s,5,  liviii.  2.  s.  6, 
iiiiv.  7.  a.  17,  et  passim  ;  Vossius,  De  Hid.  Lot. 
i,  27,  p.  140,  Lug.  Bat.  1651;  Weslermann,  Gesoi. 
d.  Komsdien  Bersdltaakeii,  %  82,  n.  19,) 

MUCIA'NUS,  M.  NO'NIUS  ATIBIUS, 
consul  A.  D.  201,  in  the  reigii  of  Septimius  Severus. 
(Fasti,) 

MUCIA'NUS  or  MUTIAT^US,  snmamed 
SCHOLA'STICUS,  lived  in  the  middle  of  tha 

Latin,  at  the  rei^uest  of  Cassiodorus,  Uie  thirty-fonr 
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homilies  of  St.  Chtysostom  on  the  Epiatle  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  hod  also  previously  made  a  Latin 
uanelation  of  the  treatise  of  Oaudentius  on  Hnek 
[GADBGNTju^^^aa  we  Team  iroin  Caaaio^nia,  who 
calls  Mudasus  "  tii  disectisumas."  (Cassiod. 
Disis.  lea.  8.)  The  tianalalion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  homilins  of  Chiysoslom  ia  still  extant^ 
and  has  been  highly  pnueed  by  Savil  and  the 

It  was  first  printed  at  Cologne,  1530,  fivo.,  and 
BHbse^uently  appeared  in  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  this  lather,  in  which  Mucisnns  is  tico- 
neouelj  called  Mutius.  In  the  Greek  editione  of 
the  Homilies  the  translation  of  Hervetus  is  uhu^Ij' 
given  ;  but  MonliancDn  has  )^aD  printed  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  his  edition  the  version  otMnii- 
anus.      (Fabrii^  BM   Graee.   voL  viiJ.  pp.  358, 

MUGILLA'NUS,  the  name  of  a  6mily  of  the 
dens  Papiria  at  Rome.  The  Mugjllani  were  a 
latin  family  from  Mugilla.     (Dionys.  viii.  36.) 

I.  L.  pAPimus  L.  F.  MooiLLANUs,  was  eon- 
snlfop  the  Rrattimeinn.c.  444,  and  foe  the  second 
in  B.  c  427.  No  remarkable  event  signalised 
either  of  his  cooEulates,  but  Mugillanus  waa  one  of 
the  original  p^r  of  Censors.  (Lis-,  iv.  7,  8,  30  ; 
Dionys.  si.  62  ;  Fasu.) 

3.  L.  PiFiaius  L.  F.  L.  N.  MuortLiNUS   son 

B.C  422.  As  inlertei  for  holding  the  plebeians 
CDmitia  in  the  following  year,  Mugillanua  was  the 
author  of  a  law  directing  the  quaestors  to  he  chosen 
indi^rently  ftom  the  patricians  and  tiie  plebeians 
{Liv.  iv.  41}.    He  was  censor  in  B.a  118  (Fasti). 

3.  M.  Fafirius  L.  f.  MuaiLLiNOS  was  con- 
sular tribune  in  B.  c  4lCf,  and  again  in  416,  and 
consul  in  411  (Liv.  iv.  46,  47  ;  Fasti).  Livy, 
however,  in  411  gives  Atiatinns,  not  Mugillaiius, 
as  the  cognomen  of  the  P^irius  consul  in  that 
year.     (lb.  fi3.) 

4.  L.  Pafihjus  MiJOittANus  was  consul  in 
B.C.  326  (Liv.  viiL23i  Fasti).  It  is  doubtful, 
hoTvever,  whetller  for  Mugillanna  ahonld  not  be  read 
Catsor,  as  the  surname  of  the  consul.    [W.B.D.] 

MU'LCIBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  god  as  3  euphe- 
mism, and  for  the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  that  he 
might  not  consume  by  ravaging  Hre  the  habitadons 
and  properly  of  men,  but  might  kindly  and  bene- 
volently aid  men  in  their  pursuits.  It  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  lAtin  poela.  (Ov.  Met.  ij.  5  ; 
Ar»  Ain.  ii.  562.)  [L.  S.] 

MU'LIUS  (Mo^Aioi).  1.  The  son-in-law  of 
Augeas,  and  bustand  of  Agamede,  was  skin  by 
Nestor.  (Horn.  II.  li.  738.) 

.  2.  Two  Tl-njans,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by 
Patroclus,  and  the  other  by  Achillee,  (Horn.  It. 
Kvi.  6fl6,  xi.  472.) 

3.  A  servant  and  herald  from  DuUchium,  in  the 
house  of  Odysseus.  (Horn.  Od.  xviii.  432.)  [L.5.] 

MU'MMIA  ACHAICA,  grand-daughter  of  Q. 
Lulatiua  Catulua  (CATnins,  No.  4],  and  great 
grand-daughter  of  L.  Mummius  Acb^cns  [Mtju- 
M1U9,  No.  3],  was  the  wife  of  Setv.  Galba,  and 
mother  of  the  emperor  Galba  and  his  brother 
Caiua.     (Suelon.  Oalb.  3.)  [W.  &  D.] 

MUTHMIUS.  1.  L.  Mdmmius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  B.  c  187.  He  opposed  the  bill  of 
M,  Pcieius  Gate  for  inquiring  into  the  amount  of 
monies  ptud  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  j 
as  the  price  of  peace  in  n.  c  188,  to  the  brothers  P.  | 
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and  L.  Scipionea.  Mummius,  intimidated  by  Cato, 
wmidrew  his  opposition,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
He  was  praetor  m  b.  c  177,  and  obtained  Sardinia 
for  his  province.  In  his  praetorship  Mommias 
was  instructed  by  the  senate  to  put  in  force  a  de- 
cree for  dismissing  to  their  resfjeclive  cities  all 
residents  at  Home,  who  were  possessed  merely  of 
the  Jus  Latii.    (Liv.  Jtxxvii.  64,  ili.  8.) 

2.  Q.  Mummius,  brother  of  ^e  preceding,  was 
his  colleague  in  ihe  tribunate  of  n.  c  187.    (Liv. 

3.  L.  MuDUHius  L.  r.  L.  k.  Achaicus,  son  of 
No.  1 ,  was  praetor  in  b,  c.  1 54.  His  province 
was  die  farther  Spain,  where,  after  some  aerious 
reverses,  he  finally  retrieved  hb  reputation  by  vic- 
tories over  the  Lusitanians  and  Blasto-Phoenicians, 
and  triumphed  De  LasUmieis  in  the  following  year. 
(Appian,  ffispan.  66 — 57  i  Eutrop.  iv.  9  j  Fasti.) 
Mummius  was  consul  in  e.g.  146,  when  he  won 
for  hunself  the  surname  of  Aoliaicos,  by  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
His  surname  was  the  more  remarfcahle  from  the 
circumstance  that  Mummius  was  the  first  self-raised 
man — jiowts  iomo — who  attained  a  national  appel- 
lation from  military  service.  From  the  double 
name  of  his  descendant^  Mummia  Achiuca,  the  suc~ 
name  appears  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
Mummian  ^mily.  The  Achaean  league,  under  ita 
weak  and  rash  leaders,  the  praetors  Critolaus  and 

like  spirit  alien  to  their  interests  and  the  aounder 
policy  of  earlier  years.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Macedonicus,  praetor  in  B.  c.  148,  had  humbled 
Greece  by  hia  victories ;  but  his  leniency  deceived 
the  Achaean  chieia,  and  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  Rome  was  unable  to  complete  ita  conquest. 
They  had  assembled  an  army  in  the  Isthmus 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  He 
promptly  dismissed  his  predecessor,  Metellus,  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  league,  whose  hasty  levies 
were  no  match  for  the  discifJine  of  the  lepons,  and 
entered  Corinth  witjiout  opposition,  since  the  gar- 
rison and  principal  inhabitants  bad  abandoned  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  Greece  was  at  length  completely 
broken.  The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  given  up 
to  pill^;  the  native  (Corinthians  were  sold  for 

:s  had 


accumulated,  were  given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  aj 
ignoiant  couquerer.  Polybius  the  historian,  who, 
on  the  fell  irf  Corinth,  had  come  from  Africa  to 
mitigate,  if  possible,  the  calamities  of  his  country- 
men, saw  Aonmn  soldiers  playing  at  draughts  upon 
the  far-femed  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris^des ; 
and  Mummius  hunself  was  so  unconscioua  of  the 
real  value  of  his  prize,  that  he  aohl  the  rarer  works 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  carving,  to  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  exacted  securities  (atm  the  masters 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  ike  remainder  to  Italy,  to 
replace  by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or 
injured  in  the  passage,  fiat  although  ignorant, 
Mummius  was  more  scrupulous  iii  his  selection  of 
the  spoils  tlian  the  Romaa  generals  of  later  times, 
DC  even  than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  ap- 
pinpriated  secular  or  private  properly  alone,  and 
rehgiously  abstained  from  all  that  had  been  con- 
secrated to  rehgious  uses.  Mummius  remained  in 
Greece  during  the  greater  part  of  B.O.  146 — 146, 

the  latter  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul     He 

tanged  the  fiscal  and  n     "  '    ' 
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the  newly  acquired  provincB,   and 


n  the 


tegnty,  justice,  ana  equanimity.  MummiuB  was 
one  uf  the  few  Roman  coBunanders  in  the  repub- 
lican Hera  who  did  homage  to  the  rehgion  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  He  dedicated  a  brazen  atatue  ol 
Zena  at  Oiympio,  and  surrounded  the  shrine  of  the 
god  with  gilt  bncklers  of  biass.  The  Corinthian 
bronie,  so  celebrated  in  the  later  art  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  an  accidental  discovery,  resulting  from 
tha  bnming  of  the  city.  The  metallic  oroamentB 
of  its  sumptuous  tomplee,  hadilicae,  and  private 
dwellings,  formed  the  tich  and  sslid  Eunalgam  which 
was  employed  afterwards  in  the  fusile  department 
of  sculpture.  Mummiua  triumphed  in  B.c.  145. 
His  procession  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
"        n  art  and  cultivation.     Tr^s  of  waggc 


laden 
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of  the  pun 


along  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitoline  HUl :  yet  the 
spectator  of  the  triumph,  who  W  seen  them  in  their 
ori^nal  sites  and  number,  must  hare  mourned  many 
an  iireparable  low.  The  fire  had  deatiojed  many, 
the  sea  had  engulfed  many ;  and  the  royal  con- 
noisBonra,  the  princes  of  Pe^mus,  had  carried  off 
many  for  their  galledes  and  temples.  Mummius, 
with  a  modesty  uncommon  in  conquerors,  refused 

them  as  tlie  property  of  the  etate,and  he  lent  them 
liberally  to  adorn  the  triumphs,  the  buildings,  and 
even  the  private  houses  of  others,  whilo  in  his  own 
villa  he  retained  the  severe  simplicity  of  eaily 
Home.  Mummius  WEis  censor  in  S.C.  U2.  His 
colleague  was  Cornelius  Scipio,  better  known  as  llie 
younger  AfncAnus  ,  and  no  colleagues  eier  dis- 
agreed more  heartily.  The  polished  Scipio  was 
rigid  to  excess,  the  rustic  Mummius  culpably 
lenient.  Ou  laying  down  his  office,  Scipio  de- 
clared that '  he  should  have  dischaL;ged  his  func- 
tions well,  had  he  been  paired  with  a  different 
colle^fue,  oc  with  none  at  all  "  Mummius,  how- 
ever, in  private  hte,  was  not  exempt  frem  the  pre- 
vulitig  immocaliiy  of  the  times,  to  which  his  con- 
quest of  Corinth,  by  causing  a  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  into  Rome,  contributed.  He  was  a  respect- 
able orator;  and,  as  his  government  of  Achaia 
abowed,  possessed  administrative  talents.  His 
poliiicBl  opinions  inclined  to  the  popular  side. 
Though  he  brought  so  much  wealth  into  the  slale- 
cDffeis,  Mummius  died  poor,  and  the  commun- 
wealtfa  tiimished  a  marriage  portion  to  bis  daughter. 
(Polyb.  ill  33,  d.  7,  8, 11  i  Liv.  Ep.  52 ;  Appian, 
Psa.  135 ;  Dion  Cass.  81 ;  Flor.  ii.  16 ;  EaUop. 
iv.  14  ;  VaL  Max.  n.  4.  g  2,  vii.  5.  §  4  ;  Cic  i» 
Vtrr.  L  21^  ilL  4,  iv.  2,  pro  Mttraea.  14,  de  Zeff. 
Jgrar.  I  %  de  Oral.  iL  6,  OraL  70,  BiW,  22,  de 
Off.  ii.  22,  ad  Att.  xiii.  4,  S,  6,  30,  %%,  %&,Patnid. 
T.  2,  Cond.  ii.  ^.  B ;  Pseuao-Ascon.  m  de.  Verr. 
jL  p.  173,  Ocelli ;  PUn.  H.  N.  iixiv.  2,  ixiv.  4, 
10 1  Diod.«iLfi,/5-i  OroE,v.  3;  Vell-Lia,  13, 
ii.  128  J  Tac  Ann.  -at.  31  ;  Pauaan.  vii.  12"; 
Slrabo,  Tiii.  p.  381 ;  Athen.  iv,  I ;  Zonar.  ix.  20— 
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brother  Lucius,  and  was  a  high 

was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  establishment  of 

rhetorical  schools  at  Rome.     Mummius  composed 

Cicero's  age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which 


MLRCIA. 
Horace  afterwards  cillivated  so  succeasla!lj.   (Cic 
rfeJJgj.i.  12,  iii.  36,  v.  3,  rfe^nuc.la,27,  od^W. 
liiL  6,  e,  30.) 

5.  Sp.  Mummius,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
died  shortly  before  B.C  46.  He  had  preserved 
and  used  Co  recita  to  Cicero  the  epistles  of  his 
Tandfather,  Sp.  Mummius  [No.  4.]     (Cic.  (td  Alt 


'■ «:).  . 


■2.) 


I.  c.  70,  and 


legatns  of  M.  Craesus  in  the 
servile  war,  B.  c  73,  wira  defeated  by  the  gladiator 
Spartacus.     {Plut.  Cmsi.  10.) 

B.  MuMHius,  was  a  writer  of  Earces,  Atellanae, 
after  the  year  B.  c.  90.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cha- 
risius  (p.  JIB)  and  Priscian  (s.  9,  p.  614,  ti. 
Krehle).  In  Macrobiua  (Sat.  i.  10)  and  Gellioa 
(six.  9)  he  is  called  Mbmmius.  [W,  B.  D.l 

MU'MMiUS  LUPERCU8.  [LuPHaous.) 
MUNATIA  GENS,  plebeian,  unknown  before 
the  second  century  B.  o.  Its  usual  cognomens  are 
Flacous,  Gratus,  PiANCUS,  aud  Rupiifi.  A  few 
Munatii  occur  without  a  surname.  [W.  R  D.] 
.  MUNA'TIUS.  1,  C.  MuNATius,  was  com- 
missioner for  allotting  lands  in  Liguria  and  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  B.  c  173.     (Liv.  sliL  4.) 

is  uncertain,  by  the  triumviri  capitales,  for  taking 
a  crown  from  the  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum 
(Hor.  ,Sai.  i.  6.  120  ;  Serv.  ad  Aea.  iv,  58),  and 
placing  it  on  his  own  head.  The  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  refused  to  lake  cognizance  of  his  appeal  to 
them.     (Plin, /T.  iV.  ixi.O.) 

3.  MuNATlUB,  a  ruined  spendthiift,  who  en- 
gaged m  Calihnc's  plot  He  remained  at  Rome 
wMIe  his  leader  oigonised  the  insurrection  in 
Etruria.  Cicero  derides  the  insignificance  and 
ignobility  of  Munatins.     (Cat.  ii.  2.) 

4.  C.  MuNATius,  C.  F.,  was  in  some  ofEdal 
situation  in  a  province  when  Cicero  commended  to 
him  L.  Livinius  Tcypho,  a  fteedman  of  L.  Re- 


ich, addressed  to  the  senate,  he  previously  im- 

■ro.     MuiiBliuB  subsequently  joined 

(Qc  ad  Faia.  i.  12.)  [WJ  B.  D.] 


M.  Anl 

MUNA'TIU'S,ofTrallea,  sums 
1  mentioned  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Herodes 
Lttieus.  (Pliilosti.  Herod.  14,  Potemov,  7.) 
MUNA'TIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccub.] 
MUNY'CHIA  (Mouruxia),  a  surname  of  Ac- 
imis,  derived  from  the  Attic  port-town  of  Muny- 
tiii,  where  she  had  a  temple.  Her  festival  was 
ilebrated  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Munychion. 
(Pans.  L  1.  §  4  ;  Strab.  liiL  p.  G39  ;  Euslath.  ad 
m«,.p.S3\.)  [L.  S.] 

MU'RCIA,  MU'RTEA,  or  MU'RTIA,  a  suri- 
name  of  Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel 
in  the  circus,  with  a  statue.  {Fesf.  p,  148,  ed. 
Mliller  ;  Apul.  Mel,  vi.  395  ;  TertulL  I>e  ^xc/. 
8  f  Varro,  J?e  Ling.  Lai.  v.  164  j  August.  De  Civ, 
Dei,  iv.  16  ;  Liv.  i.  33  j  Serv.  ad  Aes.  viii.  636.) 

Myrtea  (from  nijirfus,  a  myrtle),  was  beUeved  to 
'icate  tie  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle 

n  a  myrtle  grove  in  the  front  of  her  chapel  al 
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Uie  foot  of  the  Aventine.  (Plin.  H.N.  xv.  36  ; 
Secv.  ad  Aen.  i.  724  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Ram.  20.) 
Sume  of  the  eccleaiasticEil  ivriltira  preferred  tho  de- 
tivaiion  from  murcas,  i.  e.  Etupid  or  nwkward. 
(August,  De  Oh.  Dei,  ii,  16  ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gmi. 
iv,  9.)  Others  again  derived  the  name  from  the 
Syracnaan  word  livxpii,  tender.  (Salmae.  ad  Soliti. 
p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

MURCUS,  L.  STATIUS,  waa  Caesar's  legatua 
in  B.  c.  48,  and  one  of  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  tieat  with  the  Pompeiana  at 
Oiicnm  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  16).  Murcus  ivas  one  of 
the  praetors  in  B.  c.  46 — 44,  and  went  into  Syria 
after  his  year  oE  ofiice  expired,  with  the  title  of 
"     ■  la  Caeaar,  sl^n 
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atlain&i  the  rank  of  praetor,  ajid  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  family  who  had  the  cognomen  Mm'ena. 

3.  F.  LiciNius  MuRSNA,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  moderate  talent,  but  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  war 
a  man  of  eomo  iiterarj  knowledge.  (Cit  Bmt, 
54.)      He  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  MariuB  and 

illa  (e.  c.  82) ;  for  his  deatli  ia  mentioned  by 
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s  takinir 


t  the   e 


1  Eoldiei 
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a^gatioi 


of  Caecilius  Bassua  [Casear,  No.  24  ;  Bassus]. 
With  the  aid  of  Marciua  Criaptifi,  proconsul  of 
Bithynia  [CriSPUS],  Mnrcus  besieged  Bassns  in 
Apameia,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender.  But  on 
the  arrivd  of  C.  Cas^ius  Longinus  [LoNfilNUS, 
No.  II],  Mnrcua  and  Criepus  both  surrendered 
their  legions  to  him.  Henceforward  Mnrcus  was 
on  active  supporter  of  the  aenatorian  or  Pompeian 
party.  Caa^us  appointed  him  proibct  of  the  fleet. 
He  defeated  Dolabella  {DolabellaJ  end  the 
Rhadiana  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  blockaded 
Laodiceia.  Murcua  was  next  stationed  off  the 
etrast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  aubseqnentiy  in  the 
Ionian  aea,  where  he  seized  and  occupied  a  small 
island  opposite  the  harbour  of  Bcundieium,  and 
prevented  M.  Antony  for  some  time  from  trans- 
porting bis  fcrcea  to  lUyricmn  and  the  main-land 
of  Greece.  After  the  rain  of  the  republican  party 
at  PhilLOTii,  ill  G.  c  42,  Murcus  carried  his  ileet 
over  lo  Sestus  Pompey  in  Stwly,  But  hie  paat 
aervicee  to  the  Pompeians  were  ill-requited  by  their 
present  leader  ;  for  at  the  instigation  of  his  freed- 
mcn  Menasand  Menodonis,  to  whom  Murcus  had 
borne  himeelf  loftily,  Sextus  cauaed  him  to  be 
assassinated,  and  promulgated  a  repaii  that  he  had 
heea  murdered  by  his  own  slaves.  (Cic.  PtU.  iL 
12,  ad  An.  liL  2,  ad  Fam.  ni.  11  ;  Fsendo-Brat. 
ad  Cic.  ii.  6  j  Veil.  ii.  68,  72, 11 ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  11.  ggl,  3,4,5.  J^.i.  10.  §4  ;  Appian,  B.  O. 
ii.  119,  iil  77,  78,  iv.  SB,  69,74,  82,  86, 100, 108, 
115— !17,v,  3,15,50,70;  Dion  Case,  ilvii.  27, 
2B,  30,  85,  36,  47,  xlviii.  19.)  [W.  R  D.] 


MURE'NA,  the  name  of  a  feraily  of  the 
Licinia  gens,  which  was  originally  Irom  Lanuvium, 
now  Ciriti  Lavlgna,  an  old  Latin  town  near  the 
Via  Appia.  The  name  Murena,  which  is  the  pro- 
per way  of  writing  the  word,  not  Muraena,  ia  raid 
to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
^mily  having  a  great  liking  for  the  lamprey  (mu- 
rena), and  building  tanks  {vivai-ia)  for  them. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  54,  ed.  Hard. ;  Macrob.  Satims. 
ii.  II.) 

1.  P.  LiciNiuB  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year 

3.  P.  LiciNius  MuBENA,  the  son  of  P.  Licinins, 


f  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  jui- 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  shortly  after ;  and  Cicero 

if  so,  he  must  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
Marian  ^tion,  though  there  is  no  direct  authority 
for  that  statement,  which  is  made  by  Drumum. 
(Cie.  Bnd.  80  j  Drumann,  GesciicSfe  Soma,  vol.  iv. 
p.  184.) 

4.  L.  LiGiNiDS  Murena,  tbe  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  praetor  probably  before  he  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  B.  c  S6,  in  which  Sulla  defeated 
Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithiidatea.  Murena 
bad  the  command  of  the  left  wiog,  and  was  op- 
posed to  Taiiles.  (Plut.  SuUa,  17,  Ac.)  Murena 
accompanied  Sulla  into  the  Ttoad,  where  peace 
was  made  with  Mithridatea  (b.c  84),  and  Murena 
was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia,  with  the  command 
of  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria  which  had  deserted 
their  commander  and  come  over  to  Sullil  (Appian, 
MiOiTid.  64).  Murena,  who  wished  to  have  a 
triumph,  aooght  a  quarrel  with  Mithridales,  took 
Comana  m  Cappadocia,  and  robbed  the  rich  temple. 
His  answer  to  Mithridales,  who  complained  of 
the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  was  that  he  could 
aee  no  treaty ;  and,  in  feci,  tiiere  was  no  written 
treaty  between  Sulla  and  Mithridatea.  Mithri- 
dales sent  to  Rome  to  complain,  and  in  the  mean 
time  Murena  crossed  the  swollen  Halys,  ravaged 
the  country  of  Mithridatea,  and  returned  into 
Galatia  and  Fhiygia  loaded  with  booty.  Cali- 
dius,  who  had  bean  sent  by  the  Roman  senate, 
gave  him  verbal  orders  to  stop  hostili^s,  but  he 

Murena  agun  commenced  bis  ravages.  Mithri- 
datea now  sent  Gordius  i^ainst  Murena,  and 
soon  joined  Qordius  with  a  larger  force.  A  tierce 
battle  waa  fought  on  the  river,  which  was  pro- 
bably the    Hiilys,  though    Appian  (MUArid.  66) 

with  great  loss,  and  ho  made  his  retreat  over  the 
mountains  into  Fhrygia.  In  the  eariy  part  oF 
B.  c  81  Sulla  sent  A.  Gabinius  wiUi  strict  orders 
to  Murena  to  stop  hoEtllities,  and  witb  instruc- 
tions to  lecondle  Mithridales  and  Ariobarzanee. 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in 
B.  c.  81,  which  he  did  not  deaerve.  He  prohably 
died  soon  after,  Hia  wife  lived  to  see  her  son 
consnL     (Cic.  ^o  Muren.  41.) 

■>.    L.    LlCINlUB     MuBE""'       '' 
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aedil^ip  Murena  adorned  the  walls  of  tiie  Comi- 
tium  -with  Lacedaemonian  stone  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxKV.  14).  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  which 
began  B,  c.  74,  he  served  under  L,  Lucullus  (Pint. 
LmuU.  15,  &c),  and  was  left  by  him  to  direct  tha 
siege  of  Amlsus,  while  Lucullua  advanced  against 
Mithridalea.    At  thecapture  of  Amisns  (ac  71), 
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,  who  thetenpon  made  him 
Lirea,  by  which  aciil  was  implied  that  he  had  been 
a  slave.  Plutarch  (Lmma.  19}  blames  Mnrena  foi 
hia  conduct  in  tliis  matter,  and  adds  that  it  was 
uot  in  this  instance  only  that  M  re  h  w  d 
himself  far  inferior  to  his  general  fa  mbl 
feeling  and  conduct.  Murena  foil  v  d  T  ra 
in  his  retreat  Icom  Tigranocerta  to  h  T  urn  d 
look  all  his  haggaga,  and  he  was  1  ft  mil  t 
the  si^ge  of  Tignuuxxrla  while  L  11ns  m  ich  d 
from  before  that  dty  to  check  TIgraji  wl  was 
again  in  eight  of  Tigranocerta  with  lar^  anny 
"    '  '0  Rome  before  the  e  d    f  th     war 


nndw 


tof  b 


LucnUns.  (Cic.  ad  J  ti.  i 
■wae  praetor  with  Sen".  SulpiciuB,  and  h  d  th 
jiirisdictio,  while  Sulpicins  had  the  unpopular 
function  of  pre^ding  at  the  c[naestio  pecnlatne 
(Cic.  pro  Mitrea.  3D).  Murena  expended  con- 
siderable same  on  the  pnblic  exhibitions  (Indi 
ApoUinaieB),  wldch  he  had  to  Bupoiinlend  during 
his  office.  (Plin.  ^.A'.  sxiiii,  S;  Ob.  pto  Miirm. 
18,19.)  After  his  praetoiship(B.c  64)he  was 
propraetor  of  Oallia  Cisalpina.  where  his  brolher 
Caina  aerved  under  him,  and  he  settled  the  dispntes 
between  debtor  and  creditor  in  a  Bstis&clory  and 
equitable  way,  as  Cicero  eaye. 

In  B.C.  6S  he  wasacandidate  for  the  coneulship, 
and  was  elected  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Serr, 
Snlpicius,  an  nnsncoissrul  candidate,  instituted  a 
prosecution  against  Murena  Ibr  bribery  (omSidis), 
and  he  was  supported  in  the  matter  W  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  Cn.  Fostumius,  and  SerT.  Sulpicins  the 
younger  (Pint  OW.  Min.  21,  Ge.  35,  and  the 
oration  of  Cicero  for  Murena).  Murena  was  de- 
fended by  Q.  Hortcnsius,  M.  TulIiuB  Cicero,  who 
was  then  consul,  and  M.  Liciniue  Crassus.      The 

Cih  of  C'cero,  which  is  extant,  is  of  the  same 
as  his  later  speech  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancins, 
who  was  also  tried  for  ambitu*  The  time  when 
the  speech  for  Murena  was  delirered  is  shown  by 
the  feet  that  Catiline  had  then  left  the  city,  hut  the 

punished;  it  was  tlierelbre  delivered  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  of  the  unrefbrmed  calendar. 
The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfully,  by  making 
merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the 
lawyers,  to  which  claas  Sulpiciua  helonged,  and  with 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to  which  sect  Cato  had 
attached  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  attack  the  cha- 
racter and  motives  of  either  Snlpidns  or  Cato, 
which  would  have  been  injurious  to  his  client,  foe 

Bnt  he  defended  the  private  character  of  Murena 
Hgainat'the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  on  him, 
and  he  represents  him  as  a  man  of  merit  in  his 
pnblic  and  private  capacity,  and  with  more  virtues 
than  we  can  readily  give  him  credit  for.  As  in 
the  oration  for  Cn.  Plancins  he  says  comparatively 
little  on  the  miun  charge,  which,  indeed,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  proaecntora  to  prove ;  and  he  rather 
labours  to  show  that  there  were  suIBcient  reasons 
for  his  election  without  suppo^g  that  he  had  pu> 
chased  votes.  He  shows  that  under  present  cii!- 
Gumstsnces,  with  Catiline  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  his  assnciales  in  the  city,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  vigorous  consul  to  protect  the 
state  in  the  coming  year.  Mnrena  was  acquitted. 
(Plul.  Cal.Mia.2-\.) 
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Kariy  in  the  month  of  December  following  Cicero 
moved  in  the  senate  the  question  of  punjehing  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  seized.  Siianne,  who 
was  first  asked  his  opinion,  was  lor  putting  them 
to  death,  and  Murena  ultimately  voted  tiie  same 

y  (Cic.  ad  AU.  lii.  31),  The  consulship  of 
S I  nus  and  Mui'ena  was  a  stormy  period,  owing 
t  tlie  agitation  of  Q.  Melellus  Nepos,  who  wished 
f  he  return  of  Pompelus  to  oppose  the  party  of 
t)     Optimates.     The  disturbances  in  Rome  grew 

high  that  the  aenate  empowered  the  consuls  in 
th  usual  form  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  com- 
m  vrealth.  Cato,  who  was  a  colleague  of  MeteliuB, 
apposed  to  the  consuls,  but  Murena  protected 
h  m  in  an  aSray  (PluL  Cat.  Min.  28).  In  this 
CO  sulahip  was  passed  the  Lex  Licinia  Junia, 
wh  oil  enacted  that  a  lex  should  be  promulgated 
fo  three  nundinae  before  the  people  voted  upon  it. 

is  said  about 


consulship,  and  ni 


His  stepson,  L.  Nalta,  was  the  son  of  Murena's 
wife  by  a  previous  husband,  probably  one  Pinariua 
Natta,  as  Urumann  shows  (vol.  ii.  p.  370). 

6.  C.  LiciNius  M  iiKENi,  the  brother  of  No.  5, 
and  his  legatns  in  Cisalpine  Oallia,  which  he  ad- 
ministered in  the  year  after  his  brother^s  adminis- 
tration, and  seized  some  of  tiie  band  of  Catiline 
(Sail.  B.  C.  42),  before  the  defeat  aJid  dea^  of 
their  leader. 

7.  A.  Terkntius  ViRHO  M  URBNA,  was  adopted 
by  A.  Terantias  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  Drumann 
conjecturesthathe  was  the  son  of  the  consul,  which 
seems  probable.  In  the  civil  wars  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  hia  property,  and  that  C  Procnleius,  a 
Roman  eques,  gave  him  a  share  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. This  Proculeiue  is  called  the  brother  of 
VaiTo,but,if  we  take  the  words  of  Horace  literally 
(Cana.  ii.  3),  Proculeius  had  mote  than  one 
brother.  Drumaiui  conjectures  that  this  Procnidus 
was  a  son  of  C.  Licinius  Murena,  the  brother  of 
the  consul,  who  had  been  adopted  by  one  Pro- 
culeiua.  This  would  rnake  Proculeius  the  cousin 
of  VaiTo.  It  was  common  enough  among  the 
Romans  to  call  cousina  by  the  name  of  brolhera 
(G'ater  patrnelis,  and  frater). 

Murena  was  sent  by  Augustus,  in  B         5 
attack  the  Salasei  in  the  Alps ;    he  red      d     h 

slaves,  and  the  chief  port  of  the  terr  y  Ivas 
distributed  among  Praetorian  soldiers,  wh  nd  d 
the  town  of  Augusta,  now  Aosla,  in  th  p  ce 
of  Aosta,  one  of  the  eight  divisions  o  h  con 
tinental  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sard  ma  (D 
"       ■  ■■   "■    "     ■        "-"     ■  CaSBub.).    Murena 
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Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  ai; 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Proculeius  and 
Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  3),  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Murena, 
oilis  him  Licinins  Murena,  though  he  had  already 
(liii.  35)  called  him  Terentius  Varro,  Such  con- 
fusion is  common  enough  with  the  Roman  writers, 
when  they  ace  spewing  of  adopti^  persons. 
Horace  {Cana.  u  10)  addresses  Murena  hv  the 
name  of  Licinins,  and  probably  intended  to  give 


MlfS. 
given  by  Drumanii,  GejcSic/ite  flows,  vol.  iv.  p. 
183,  &c  [G.  L-l 

MURB-NA,  ABI.A'VIUS,praefectua  praetorig 

in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (i.  o.  353—260),  who 

addreBsed  Ablaviae  a  lettec  respecting  ClandioB, 

afterwards  emperor.     (TrebelL  PolL  Clavd.  IS.) 

MURRHB'DIUS,    a    rhetoridan,   frequently 

tinned  by  tbe  elder  Seneca.  (Siios.  2,  OoBtrov. 
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MU8,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeiaji 
Secia  gens,  which  was  renowned  in  early  Roman 
history  tor  two  of  its  members  devoUng  themselveB 
to  death  in  order  to  sive  the  republic 

1     P  Dkcids  Mus,  19  first  mentioned  in  b.  c 

3       wh      he  was  appointed  one  of  the  quin^ueriri 

am     or  the  purpose  of  liqnidating   in  eome 

measnre   he  debts  of  the  citizens.     In  B.C  3JS  he 

cd  T8   ribune  of  the  soldiers  under  M.  Valerius 

C  rvua  Arvins,  in  the  Samnite  war,  and  by  bis 

h        m  saved  the  Rnman  army  from  tbe  most  ira- 

mm        d  ngeF.      While    marching    through   the 

m  n  passes  of  Samniura,  the  consul  hadidlowed 

h        tm     to  be  surrounded  in  a  valley  by  the 

m      d    trncdon  seemed  inevitable ;  when  Decios 

H     d  w  h  the  hastati  and  piindpes  of  the  legion, 

all    IX  een    hundred  men,  to  seise   a  height 

wmmanded  the  way  by  which  the  Samnites 

Here  he  maintained  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Samnites  to  dislodge  him,  while  the 
Boman  army  giuncd  tbe  summit  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  ensuing  night  lie  broke  through  the  Samnites 
who  were  encamped  around  him  and  joined  the 
Roman  consul,  whom  he  forthwith  persuaded  to 
make  an  immediare  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
result  was  a  brilliant  victory  and  the  capture  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  consiJ  rewarded  Deiiiis  with 
a  golden  crown,  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  magnificent 
white  bull  with  gilt  horns,  the  aimy  with  n  crown 
of  twisted  grass,  an  honour  bestowed  upon  the 
soldier  who  had  delivercd^an  army  iroul  an  enemy, 
and  his  comrades  gave  him  a  similar  crown.  (Uv. 
Tii.  21,  34^37  ;  Frontim  SlraSeg.  i.  S.  §  U,  iv.  S. 
§9;Aurel.Vicde  Rr. /«,  28  ;  Appian,  &inHi.  I ; 
Cic.  rfe  Dia.  i.  24  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xn.  4.  b.  fi,  nii.  5. ) 
In  a.  0.  340  Decius  was  consul  with  T.  Manlius 
Torqnatus,  and  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Latin  war.  The  two  consuls 
maithed  inio  the  field,  and  when  they  were  en- 
camped opposite  the  enemy  near  Capua  a  vision  in 
the  night  appeared  to  each  consul,  announcing  that 
the  general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other 
were  devoted  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  and  the 
mother  earth.      They  thereupon  agreed  that  the 

himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction. 
The  decisive  battle  look  place  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius ;  and  when  the  troops  of  Deciua,  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  began  to  give  way,  he  resolved 
to  fulfil  his  vow.  lie  called  rar  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  M.  Valerius,  and  repeatad  after  him  the  form 
of  words  by  which  he  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  Che  gods  of  death,  with  his  toga  wrapt 
around  his  head  and  standing  upon  a  weapon :  he 
then  jumped  upon  his  horse,  wearing  the  cinctus 
g^tbiTius  or  sacrificial  dress^  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to 
the  Romans.  Suchisthecommonstocy  of  hisdeath; 
but  other  accounts  relate  it  somewhat  dilferently. 
Zonarfla  (vii.  28)  says  that  he  was  killed  aa  a 
devoted  lictim  by  a  Roman  soldier.     (Liv.  viii.  3, 
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e,  9,  10  ;  Vol.  Man.  i.  7.  §  3,  vi  6.  §  5  i  Flor.  L 
14  i  Frontin,  Sli^teg.  iv,  S,  §  15  j  Ores.  iii.  9  ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  l.e. ;  Cic  in  Orelli-e  Onwn.  Tall.  p. 
310  ;Niobuhr,tfirf.o/flof«e,ToLiii..pn.l21,&c, 
136,  &c.) 

2.  P.  Deciub  tSoa,  the  son  of  the  prei:eding, 
was  consul  B.C.  812,  with  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
Livy  relates  that  Decius  remamed  in  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  illness,  while  his  colleague  prosecuted 
the  war  gainst  the  Samnites,  and  that  he  nominated 
a  dictetor  at  the  wish  of  the  senate,  inconsequence 
of  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  the  Etruscans  ; 
hut  Aurelius  Victor,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that 
Decius  giuned  a  triumph  over  the  Samnites  in  his 
first  consulship,  and  dedicated  to  Ceres  the  booty 

cording  the  victory  of  Decius  in  his  first  consulship 
has  been  supposed  by  eome  to  be  genuine,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  fbrgeir  concocted  from  the  words  of 
Aurelius  Victor,  (Liv.ii.  28,29  j  Died.  lit  105  ; 
AureL  Viet,  dg  Vir.  IIL  27  ;  Orelii,  Insiswl.  No. 
646.) 

In  B.  c  300  Decius  served  as  legate  under  the 
dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  the  war  with  the 
Samnites  ;  and  in  the  following  vear,  B.  c.  308,  he 
was  consul  a  second  time  with  Q.'Fabiua  Maiimus. 
While  his  colleague  matched  ag.iinst  the  Samnites, 
Decius  had  the  conduct  of  ^e  war  against  the 
Eboiseans,  which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour 
that  the  Etruscans  were  contented  Co  purchase  a 
year's  truce  by  paying  and  clothing  the  Roman 
army  for  that  year.  In  u.c  306  he  was  magister 
equitnm  to  the  dictator  P.  Corn^us  Scipio  Barbatns, 
and  in  b.  a.  304  censor  with  Q.  Fabius  Mimimus, 
his  colleague  in  his  second  consulship,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  e^cted  the  important  'reform  in  the 
constitution  by  which  the  liberUni  were  confined 
to  the  four  mly  tribes.  In  a,  a  300  Dediis  was  the 
great  advocate  of  the  Ogulnion  law  for  throwing 
open  the  pontificate  and  augurate  to  the  plebeians, 
in  opposition  to  the  patrician  App.  Claudius  Caecus  ; 
and  upon  the  enaclnient  of  the  law  in  this  year,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  plebeians  elected  into  the 
college  of  pontic. 


eipres] 


the  latter.     Both  e 


ra^irched  into  Samnium  by  difiersnt  routes  :  Deeius 
defeated  the  Apulians  near,  Maleventum,  and  then 
traversed  Snmnium,  and  probably  Apulia  also,  de- 
vastating the  eountiy  in  every  direction.  He  con- 
tinned  in  Samnium  during  the  following  year  as 

capture  (^  these  towns  is  in  other  accounts  at- 
tributed to  Fabius  or  the  new  consuls. 

In  e.  c  295  Decius  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  his  old  eolleagoe  Pabius  Marimus.  The 
republic  was  menaced  by  a  formidable  coaUcion  of 
Etruscans,  Samnites,   Umbrians,  and  Gauls ;  the 

ship  in  order  to  meet  the  danger,  but  he  would  not 
accept  the  dignity  without  having  his  former  col- 
league associated  with  him  in  the  honour  and  the 
peril.  Decius  was  first  posted  in  Samnium,  but 
subsequently  hastened  into  Etruria  to  the  aaaistaneo 
of  his  colleague,  and  commanded  the  leli  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  atthedeciave  battle  of  Sentinom, 
Here  he  ivas  opposed  to  the  Oanls,  and  when  hta 
troops  began  to  give  way  under  the  terrible  attacks 
of  the  latter,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of 
his  lather,  dedicated  himself  jmd  the  army  of  the 
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euemy  to  thegadaoftfaa  dead,  and  M  as  a  sacriS 
for  his  nation.  (Lir.  ix.  40,  41,  44,  46,  x.  7— 
14—17,33,21  26— 29  ;  Aunsl.  Viet /.  a  ;  Zoni 
viii.  1  ;  Flor.  I  17  ;  VaL  Mat  v.  6.  g  6  ;  Cic. 
Orelli,  I.  c.) 

3,  P,  Decitts  Hits,  son  of  the  preceding,  w 
consul  in  B.  c  279,  and  fought  with  his  colleague 
P.  SulpiciuB  sgainst  Pyrtbiis  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  Before  the  battle  alann  had  heeii  spread 
in  the  camp  o!  Pyrrhus,  hy  the  report  that  the 
consul  Deeius  intended,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
bther,  to  devote  himself  to  death  and  the  army  of 
the  enemy  to  deslniction.  Pyrrhua  in  consequence 
sent  ^verd  to  the  consuls  that  lia  had  given  orders 
that  Decina  should  not  be  killed  but  taken  alive, 
and  that  he  would  put  him  to  death  as  a  malefiuitor 
A  later  legend,  iworded  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  37,  ii 
19},  related  diat  Dedus  sacrificed  himself  at  tbii 
battle  like  his  father  and  grand&ther  ;  and  it  ii 
not  improbable,  ta  Niebuhr  has  conjectured,  that 
Cicero  may  have  found  this  statement  in  Enniua.  ' 
other  passages,  honever,  Cicero  speaks  only  of  i 
Dedi— Oosi  dmfirtet  mri  (Cic  de  Off.  iii.  4,  Cat. 
20).  As  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  it 
ia  differently  stated  by  di^rent  writers.  Hierony- 
mns  of  Cardia  [elated  that  Pyrrhus  gained  a  victory, 
Dionysins  represented  it  as  a  drawn  battle,  and  the 
Eoman  annalists  claimed  the  victory  for  the  Rotnans. 
The  last  statement  is  cectwnly  &1se,  and  it  appears 
that  PjrrhuB  was  superior  in  the  contest,  Aough 
the  victory  was  not  a  very  decisive  one.  (Zonar. 
viii.  S  i  Plut.  Pgrrh.  21  (  Eutrop.  ii.  i3  [  Ores.  iv. 
1 ;  Flor.  L  IB.  §  9  ;  Niebuhr,  Hial,  of  Boise,  vol. 
iii,  pp.  S02— 505.) 

At  a  later  time  Dedus,  accarding  to  tlie  account 
in  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  III.  36),  was  sent  against 
Volsinii,  where  the  manumitted  slaves  had  acqnired 
the  supreme  power,  and  were  treating  their  iiirmer 
masters  with  severity.  He  killed  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  reduced  the  others  to  slavery  a^ain. 
Other  accounts,  however,  aEcribe  the  expedition 
against  the  slaves  of  Yolainii  to  Q.  Fabina  Maiimus 
Gorges,  in  bis  thnd  consulship,  B.  0.  36S  (Flor.  I 
21  ;  Zonae.  ViiL  7)  ;  but  as  Zonaras  atatea  that 
Faluus  died  of  a  wound  during  the  siege  of  the 
town,  it  haa  been  conjectured  by  Freinsbeim  that 
Decins  may  have  commanded  the  army  after  the 
death  uf  the  consul,  and  may  thus  have  obtained 
the  credit  of  the  victory. 

MUSA,  a  rhetorician,  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  elder  Seneca,  who  calls  him  a  man  "  multi  inge- 
nii,  nullius  cordis."  (Controv.  Praef.  v.)  Schott  con- 
jectures that  ihia  Musa  may  be  the  same  person  as 
AntoniuB  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus  men- 
tioned below,  bnt  this  is  not  very  proteble. 

MUSA,  AEMI'LIA,  a  rich  woman,  who  died 
intestate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  □.  1 7.  Her 
property  was  claimed  for  the  fiscns  or  imperial 
treasury,  hot  was  surrendered  by  the  emperor  to 
AemihuB  Lepidns,  ta  whose  family  she  appeiured 
to  belongs  Her  surname  Musa  shows  that  she  was 
a  freedwoman.     (Tac.  Jm.  ii.  48.) 

MUSA,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  phyacinn 
at  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  eis. 
He  was  brother  to  Eupborbus,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  phyucian  to 
ihe  emperor  Augustus.  He  was  originally,  according 
to  Dion  Caasins  (liiL  30,  p.B17),  a  frecdman,  an 
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peror  was  seriously  ill,  and  had  been  made  woth 
by  a  hot  regimen  and  treatment,  B.C.  23,  Anlonius 
Kusa  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health  by 
means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling  drinks,  for 
which  service  he  received  from  Augustus  and  the 

wear  a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a  statue  erected  in 
his  honour  near  that  of  Aesculapius  hy  public 
subscription.  (Dion  Cass.  I.  o.;  Schoi.  ad  Boral. 
£iiM.  i,  15.  3;  Siieton.  Aagml.  59,  81;  PJin. 
H.  N.  lis.  38,  iiv.  38,  sxiit.  5.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to 
which  Hoisce  alludes  {!.  c),  but  Med  when  he 
applied  it  ia  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died 
under  his  care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus,  B.  c  23.  (Dion  Cass.  i.  e.)  He  is  by 
some  scholars  supposed  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
oneofViisil's  epigrams  is  mecrihed  {Catai.  13); 
bnt  it  is  hardly  likely,  that,  in  a  eouipliraentary 
poem  addressed  to  so  eminent  a  physician,  no 
mention  whatever  should  be  made  of  his  medical 
acquirements.  Ha  has  also  been  supposed  to  be 
the  person  described  by  Virgil  in  the  Aeneid  (iii. 
S90,&c)  under  the  name  lafds.  (See  Atterbury's 
Refiensims  on  the  OiaToder  /f  lapit,  Slc.)  He 
wrote  several  pharmaceutical  works  (Galen,  Ue 
Oompos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  ii.  1,  vol.  liii.  p.  463), 
which  ore  frequently  quoted  by  Oalen  (vol.  liil. 
pp.  47,  206,  363,  326,  &c.),  but  of  which  noihmg 
but  a  few  fragments  remain.  There  are,  however, 
two  short  Latin  medical  works  ascribed  to  Antoniua 
Musa,  but  these  are  universally  considered  to  be 
spurious.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "  De  Herbs 
Betonica,"  which  ia  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
medical  writers  published  by  Torinus,  Basil.  1538, 
fol. ;  in  Ackennann's  "  Faiabilium  Medicamen- 
torum  Scriptorea  Antiqni,"  Norimb,  1788,  8vo. ; 
and  elsewhere.  The  other  Uttle  work  is  entitled 
"  Inslruclio  de  Bona  Vaietudine  Conservanda," 
and  is  appended  to  the  edition  of  Sextns  Phicitus 
published  in  1538,  Norimb.,  4to.  Neither  of 
these  works  require  any  particular  notice  here. 
The  genuine  fragments  of  lus  writings  that  remain 
were  collected  and  published  by  Flor.  Caldani, 
Bassane,  1800,  Svo.  Further  mlbrmation  respect- 
ing his  life  and  writings  may  be  found  in  J.  C.  O. 
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.  Altorf.  1786,  ■ 
also  Fabriciua,  BiU.Gr.  vol.  jiii.  p.  65,  ed.  vet, ; 
HaOei'i  BSiHiih.  Baton,  voli.  p.  63;  ii. BibliotL 
Media,  Pracl.  vol  i.  p.  ISO  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Mid.;  Choaisat,Ha!idi.derBt«^erku7ide/urdie 
AeltereMedkin.  (W.  A.  G.) 

MUSA,  Q.  POMPffNIUS,  only  known  to  na 
from  coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
head  on  the  obverse  is  uncertain :  the  ligure  on  the 
reverao  is  one  of  the  Muses,  having  reference  to 
the  cognomen  of  this  Pomponius. 
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pitsiding  over  the  diflenmt  kinds  of  poetry,  and 
Oiec  the  arts  an4  aciencea.    They  were  originally 
regarded  ae  the  nymphs  of  inapiTing  wells,  n< 
whioli  they  were  worsliippsd,  and  bore  diiler* 
iismes  in  different  plates,  until  the  Thraco-Boeoti 
n-oiship  of  the  sine  Muses  spread  from  Boeo 
on;r  other  paints  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  berame 
geuerdly  estabUshed.    (Kespec^ng  the  Muse 
coived  at  nymphs  see  SchoL  ad  Tieoait  vii 
Hesych,  s.  o.  Nifjx^n  ;  Sleph.  Byn.  i.  v.  Tif^os ; 
Setv,  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vii.  21.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  Muses  is  not  the  Bame  i 

they  were  the  danghlers  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyni , 
and  bora  m  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus 
(Hes.  Theog.  62,  At,  915  ;  Hom.  IL  ii.  491,  Od, 
i.  10  ;  ApoUod.  1.  S.  §  1)  i  bat  some  call  them  the 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  (SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
NeiH.  in.  16 ;  Pans.  Lt.  2S.  g  2  ;  Diod.  It.  7  ; 
Aniob.  Olio.  Gesi.  iii.  37),  and  others  dai^ters  of 
Pienia  and  a  Pimplelan  nymph,  whom  Cicero  (De 
Nut.  Dear.  iii.  21)  eslls  Antiope  (Tseta.  ad  Hea. 
Op.  el  i>.  p.  6  ;  Pans.  I.  c),  or  of  Apollo,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeas  and  Monela,  probably 
a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne  or  Mneme, 
whence  they  are  called  Mnemonides  (Ov.  Mel.  v. 
268),  or  of  Zens  and  Miner™  (Isid.  OHg.  iii.  U), 
or  lastly  of  Aether  and  Oaea.  (Hjrgin.  i^ai.  Praef.) 
Eupheme  is  colled  the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  and  at 
the  foot  nf  Mount  Helicon  her  slatue  stood  bedde 
that  of  Linus.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §  3.) 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  we 
are  inCmned  that  originally  three  were  worshipped 
on  Meant  Helicon  m  Boeotia,  namely,  Melete 
(medilation),  Mneme  (memory), and  Aoede  (song); 

first  introduced  by  Ephjalles  and  Otus.  (Paus.  ix. 
29.  §  I,  &c.)  Three  were  also  recogaUei  at  Si- 
cyon,  where  one  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Polyma- 
theia  (Pint.  ^i«pos.  it.  14),  and  at  Delphi,  where 
their  names  were  identical  with  those  of  tiie  low- 
est, middle,  and  highest  chord  of  the  lyre,  tIz. 
Nelc.  Mese,  and  Hypate  (Pint,  i.  a),  or  Cephiseo, 
Apollanis,  and  Borysthenis,  which  names  charac- 
terise them  as  the  daughters  of  Apollo.  (Taets. 
I.  C.I  Amob.  iii,  37;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edoff.vii. 
21  ;  Diod.  iv.  7.)  As  daughtera  of  Zeus  and 
Plusia  we  find  mention  of  four  Uaees,  viz.  Thelxi- 
noo  ( the  heart  delighting),  Aoeda  (song),  Arehe 
(beginningX  and  Melete.  (Cic,  Amobl,  Tselz. 
IL  cc;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  12.)  Some  accounU, 
e^ain,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters  of  Pierus, 
mention  eeien  Muses,  via.  Neilo,  Tritone,  Aeopo, 
Heptapoia,  Achelois,  Tipoplo,  and  Rhodia  (Tzela. 
Amob.  U.  ee.\  and  others,  lastly,  mention  oighr, 
which  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  recog- 
nised at  Athene.  (Arnob.  L  c. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i. 
12  ;  Plat.  De  Re  Fuil.  p.  116.)     At  length,  how- 

Uished  in  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  mentions 
Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes  Musae 
in  the  pkral,  and  once  only  (_0d.  iiiv.  60)  he 
speaks  of  nine  Mnses,  thoi^h  without  mentioning 
any  of  their  names.  Hesioa  (TTieog.  77.  &c.)  is  the 
fii'st  that  slates  the  names  of  all  the  nine,  and  these 
nine  names  henceforth  became  established.  They 
are  Cleio,  Euterpe,  Thaleia,  Melpomene,  Terpsi- 
chore, Erato,  Poiymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope. 
Ptctarch  {L  c.)  states  that  in  some  places  aU  nine 
were  deugnated  by  the  common  name  Mneiae,  i.  e. 
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If  wa  now  inquire  into  the  notions  entertained 
about  the  nature  and  characl«r  of  the  Muses,  we 
find  that,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  they  are  the  god- 
desses of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in  Olympus. 
(II  ii.  484.)  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasta  of  the  immortals  («,  L  604,  H^n. 
j»  Jpo^.  P^.  1 1 ),  and  at  the  funeral  of  PatiBcius 

Find.  leihm.  viiL  126.)  The  power  wTiich'we  find 
most  frequently  assigned  to  them,  is  that  of  bring- 
ing before  the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events 
which  he  has  to  relate  j  and  that  of  conterring 
upon  bun  the  gift  of  song,  and  of  ^ving  graceful. 
ness  to  what  he  utters.  (ll.  iL  484,  491,  761,  Od. 
i.  1,  viii.  63,  &c.,  481,  488  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
2fi9.)  There  seems  M  be  no  reason  Cor  doubting 
that  the  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the 
Muse  or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  that 
they  actually  believed  in  their  being  inspired  by 
the  goddesses ;  but  in  later  times  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  our  own  days,  the 
invocation  of  the  Muses  is  a  mere  formal  uuitaUon 
of  the  early  poets.  Thamyris,  who  presumed  to 
excel  the  Muses,  was  deprived  by  them  of  the  gift 
they  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  punished  with 
blindness.  (Hom.  R  ii.  594,  &e.  ;  Apollod.  L  3. 
%  3.)  The  Seirens,  who  likewise  ventured  upon  a 
contest  with  them,  were  deprived  of  the  feathere 
of  their  wings,  and  the  Muses  themselves  put 
them  on  as  an  ornament  (Eustath;  od  Ham.  p. 
nS)  ;  and  the  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  pre- 
sumed to  rival  the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed 
into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  9  ;  Ov.  Met.  v.  300,  Sic.) 
As  poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  .them, 
they  are  frequently  called  either  their  disciples  or 
eons.  (Hom.  Od.  viii.  481,ffyBui.  in  Z™.  20; 
Hes.  Tlieog.  22  ;  Pind.  Nei«.  iiL  1  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Qeorg.  ii.  476.)  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son 
of  AmphimaniB  and  Urania  (Paus.  ii.  39.  %  3),  oi 
of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or  Teipsiehore  (Apollod. !. 
3.  §  2) ;  Hyacinthus  a  son  of  Pierus  and  Oeio 
(Apollod.  L  3.  g  3)  ;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calhope  or 
aeia,  and  Thamyiis  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and  a 
few  others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are 
dbed  as  mothers ;  but  the  more  general  idea 
,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin  di- 
tics.  Bejng  goddesses  of  song,  Uiey  are  naturally 
lected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  who 


tike  tl 


e  bards. 
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:th  them  even  by  Homer,    (fi.  i.  60£ 
L  488.)     In  later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in  very 
se  connection  with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  described 
the  leader  of  (he  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  sur- 
me  Mouffo^iTjjt.    (Diod,  L  18.)     Afurthorfea^ 
■e  in  the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  prophe- 
power,  which  belongs  to  them,  partly  because 
^y  were  regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly 
anse  of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god 
of  Delphi.     Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example, 
Aristaeus  in  the  art  of  prophecy.    (Apollon.  Bhod. 
■"   '12.)     That  dancing,  too,  was  one  of  the  cecu- 
ms of  the  Muses,  may  be  inferred  ftom  the 
)  connection  existing  among  the  Greeks  be- 
tween music,  pnetry,  and  daniung.  As  tJie  inspiring 
nymphs  kived  to  dnell  on  Mount  Helicon,  they 
were  natarally  associated  with  Dionysus  and  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  hence  they  are  described  as  the 
companions,  playmates,  or  nurses  of  Dionysus. 

The  worship  of  the  Muses  pMnls  originally  to 
Thrace  and  Pieria  about  mount  Olympus,  livm 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  in  socli  a 
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manner  tfaat  the  namea  of  mounlidaa,  gmtloea,  and 
wells,  vonnecMd  with  their  worship,  were  likewise 
transferred  fbom  the  north  to  the  south.  Near 
mount  Helicon,  Epbiallea  and  Otna  are  saii  to 
have  e^red  the  firat  sacriiices  to  them ;  and  in  the 
same  place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  their  sta- 
tues, Uie  aacred  wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene, 
and  on  mount  Leiliethrion,  which  is  connected  with 
Helicon,  difre  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Mosea. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  g  1,  &e.,  30.  §  1,  31.  §  S  ;  Slrab. 
pp.  no,  471!  Serv,  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  11.) 
Fierus,  a  Macedonian,  is  stud  to  hare  been  the 
fiist  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Bine  Muses, 
&om  Thrace  to  Thespise,  at  the  foot  of  monnt 
Helicon.  (Paua.ix.  S9.  §  S.)  There  they  had  a 
temple  and  statnea,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated 
a  solemn  festiral  of  the  Muees  on  mount  Helicon, 
caUed  Mgu«5B.  (Pana.  it  27.  §  4,  31.  §  3  ; 
Find.  Fragm.  p.  6fi6,  ed.  Boedth  ;  Diod.  ivii.  1 6.) 
Monnt  Pamasans  was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with 
the  Castalian  spnng,  near  which  they  had  a  temple. 
(Plut  De  Ps&.  Orae.  17.)  From  Boeotia,  which 
thus  became  the  focus  of  the  worship  of  the  nine 
Muses,  it  aflHTwacda  spread  into  the  adjacent  and 
more  distant  parts  of  Greece.  Thus  we  find  at 
Athens  a  temple  of  the  Muses  in  the  Academy 
(Fans.  i.  30.  §  2)  ;  at  Spnrla  sacriRces  were  ofiered 
to  them  before  fighting  a  battle  (iii.  17.  3  5)  ;  at 
Tniezene,  where  their  worship  bad  beea  introduced 
.by  Ardalua,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  eon- 
jotnily  with  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep  (Fans.  ill. 
31.  g  4,  &£.)  I  at  Corinth,  Peirene,  the  spring  of 
Pegasus,  was  sacred  U>  them  (Pers.  Sit  Prot  1 ; 
Slat.  Sih.  ii.  7.  1}  ;  at  Rome  they  bad  an  ollsrin 
common  with  Hetcales,  who  was  also  regarded  as 
Husagetes,  and  they  possessed  a  temple  at  Ambra- 
cia  adorned  with  their  statues.  (Plut.  Quaeitt- 
Rom.  69  i  FUn.  H.  N.  xxiv.  36.)  The  sacrifioefl 
offered  to  diem  consisted  of  libations  of  water  or 
milk,  and  of  honey.  {Sehol  aii  Soph.  Oed.  Chi.  lOO  ; 
Serv.  ad  Fnjr.  Edog.  TiL  21.)  The  various  sur- 
names by  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets 
are  for  the  most  part  derived  fcmn  the  placea  which 
were  aacred  to  them  or  in  which  they  were  wor- 
shipped, while  some  are  descriptive  of  the  aweet- 
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attitudes,  of  wbieb  we  here  add  a  brief  account. 
1.  Calliope,  the  Mase  of  epic  poetry,  appears  with 
a  tablet  and  atylua,  and  sometimes  with  a  toll  of 
paper ;  2.  Oeiit,  the  Muse  of  history,  appears  in  a 


*  paper. 


St  of  hooka  ;  3.  Euteipe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  ]]ate ;  i.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy,  with  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Heracles, 
or  a  sword,  her  bead  is  eunonnded  with  vine 
leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus;  S.Terpsi- 
chore, the  Muse  of  choral  datiee  and  song,  appears 
with  the  lyre  and   the  plectrum  i   6.  Erato,  the 

times,  also,  has  the  lyre  ;  7.  Poljrania,  or  Poly- 
hymnia, the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  usually 
appears  witboat  any  attribnle,  in  a  pensive  or  me- 
ditating attitude  ;  8.  Ui-ania,  the  Muse  of  SBtro- 
nomy,  withaslaffpomtingtoaglobe;  9.  Thalela, 
the  Muse_of  comedy  and  of  merry  or  idyllic  poetiy, 
appears  with  the.  Aomic  mask,  a  shepherd's  stag",  or 
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wreath  of  ivy.      In   some   repcea^ntationa   the 
nsea  are  seen  with  feathers  ofl  their  heads,  ai- 
ding to  their  contest  with  the  Seirens.     (Hirt, 
MulhoL  Bilderi.  p.  203,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MUSAEUS  (Mooffowj),  an  officer  of  Anticchus 
the  Oleat,  king  of  Syria.  AAer  the  decisive  battle 
of  Sipytus,  B.  a.  190,  he  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  Seipios,  then  at  Sardls,  to  request  permission 
ibr  the  king  to  send  commissioner  to  treat  of  peace. 
(Polyb.  rxi.  13;  Liv.  ixjivii.  45  ;  App.  S/fl;.  38.) 

Cn.  Manliue  Vulso,  the  Roman  proconsul  m 

een  his  master  and  the  Komons  wonld  be  finally 
ified.   (Poiyb.  xxii.  24  ;  Liv.  iiiviii.  37  i  App. 
.jjfl-.  39.)  [K  E.] 

MUSAEUS  (Mo«™oi),  literacy.  1.  A  semi- 
mythological  personage,  to  be  claased  with  Olen, 
Orpheus,  and  Pamphns.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  various  poetical  compositions,  especially 
as  connected  with  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  represented  buu  as 
presiding  in  the  time  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  iv.  2S.) 
He  was  reputed  to  belol^;  to  the  fiimily  of  the 
Enmolpidae,  being  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene, 
(Pbilocbor.  ap.  £'cM.  ad  Arial.  Has.  1065  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  Proaem.  B.)  In  other  variations  of  the 
myth  he  was  less  defimtety  called  a  Thradan. 
According  to  other  legends  he  was  the  son  of 
Orpheus,  of  whomhe  was  generally  considered  as 
the  imitator  and  disciple.  (Diod.  iv.  26 ;  Serv.  ad 
Vitp.  Am,  vi.  667.)  Others  made  hun  the  son  of 
Antiphemus,  or  Antiophemns,  and  Helena.  (Schol, 
ad  &)ph.  Oed.  CoL  1047  (  Suid.  s.  «.  KawaSai,) 
In  ArisWlle  [Mirah.  p.  711,  a.)  a  wife  Deioce  is 
given  him  j  while  in  the  elegiac  poem  of  Henne- 
Bianai,quated  by  Athenaens()nii.  p.697),  Antiope 
is  mentioned  aS'hia  wife  or  mistress.  Suidas  gives 
him  a  son  Emuolpus.     The  scholiast  on  Aristo- 

placed  on  the  tomb  of  Musaeus  at  Fhalems.  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  25.  %  S)  mentions  a  tradition  that  the 
MoKHtlov  in  Peiraeus  bore  that  name  firom  having 
been  the  place  where  Musaeus  was  buried.  Ws 
find  the  following  poetical  compositions,  aceeunted 
as  his  among  the  ancients;  —  1.  Xpijo^oi,  Oracks. 
(Aristoph.  SoK.  1031  ;  Pans,  i,  9.  g  11 ,  Herod, 
viii.  9G.)  Onomacritus,  in  the  time  of  the  Feisis- 
tratidae,  made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  oracles  that  passed  under  the  name  of  Mnsaeus, 
and  was  banished  by  Hipparcbus  for  interpolating 
in  the  collection  oracles  of  his  own  making. 
(Herod.vii.6;  Pans.  i.  22.  §7.)  2.  Tiroffg™, 
or  precepta,  addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpns,  and 
extending  to  the  length  of  4000  Unes  (Said.  I.  c). 
3.  A  hymn  to  Demeter.  This  composition  is  set 
down  by  Pausanias  (i.22.  §  7)  as  the  only  genume 
production  of  Mnsaeus  extant  in  his  day.  4. 
'E{o«fe«!  wliriw.  (Aristoph.  Ran.  1031  ;  Flin. 
«.iV.X£i.  8.  B.21.)  6.  ^toyovla.  (Diog.  Laert. 
Frooem.  3).  6.  TvTBroyfoipia.  (SchoL  ad  April. 
HJorf.iiL).  7.  SJwlfia,  (Diog.  Laert.  ic).  What 
this  sphasra  was,  is  not  clear.  6.  'nmpat.iufiS, 
T(Aetb!  and  KoSop^i.  (Schol.wi^rist  i.a,- Plat. 
BespiM.  ii,  p.  364,  eitr.)  Aristotle  (Piilil.  viii.  5, 
Hill.  Anim.  vi.  6)  quotes  some  verses  of  Mnsaeus, 
but  without  specifying  from  what  work  or  collection. 
Some  have  supposed  the  Musaena  who  is  spoken 
of  as  the  author  of  the  Sfayasta,  and  ScpnTpii,  to  be 
a  different  person  from  the  old  bard  of  that  name. 
But  there  de^  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to 
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te by  a.  very  much  1 
thing  remains  of  the  poems  attriDQi«a  10  Mu 
liat  the  few  quotations  in  PEiasaniaa,  Plato,  Cle 
Aleicandriniis.PhJlastTatue,  and  Aristotle.  (Fi 
BiU.Graec.i6l.i.p.n9.) 

3.  Aa  ajicient  Theban  lyric  poet,  the  bo 
Thamyra    and    Philammanf    who,    according    to 
Suidas  (s.V),  livoa  considerahly  before  the  Troja 

3.  An  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ephesua,  who  lived 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent 
B.  c.     According  to  Suidas,  he  wrow  a  poem 
titled  IltpiTTiii,  in  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Eumenes 
and  Attains.     Wha    "      " 
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luMcanoe  was  induced  by  the  Brahmins  to  revolt, 
.leiander  sent  a  force  agmnst  him  under  Py^oD, 
'ho  overran  the  countiy,  captured  the  towns,  which 
e  either  destroyed  or  garrisoned,  and  look  Musi- 
inos  prisoner,  together  with  hia  prindpal  Brah- 
lins.   Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  crucified.    It 


conjeel 
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khan  or  rajah  of  Moosh  ;  bnt  Thirlwitll 

{History  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  48)  doubts  whether 

the  title  khan  was  in  use  in  the  tune  of  Alexander 

the  lower  Indus.     Curtius  gives  the  name  Mu- 

ani  to  the  people.     (Arcian,  vi.  15—17  ;  Curl. 

,  8.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

MUSONIA'NUS,  a  native   ot  Aiitioch,  an 


4.  A  grammarian,. the  author  of  the  celebrated 
poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leandcr.  Nothing 
is  known  of  hia  personal  history  ;  and  the  eldei 
Scaligcr  even  supposed  that  the  poem  was  the  work 
iif  the  ancient  Athenian  bard.  But  in  many  of 
the  manuscripts  the  author  ia  distinctly  called 
Musaeus  the  grammarian  ;  and  it  is  now  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  poem  ie  quite  a  late  production. 
According  to  Schroder  and  other  critics  the  author 
did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  our 
Bm.  The  general  style  is  quite  diltcrenl  from  the 
ampliuty  of  the  older  poota,  and  several  individual 
expressions  betray  the  lalenese  of  its  origin.  The 
poem  w^  first  discovered  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Numerous  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  the 
tii^t,  with  a  I^tin  veraion  by  Marcus  Musurus, 
without  any  indication  of  the  dale  or  place.  Of 
the  rest  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Kromaye 
Hfllne  Magd.  1721 ;  hy  Schrader,  1742  ;  by  Heh 
rich,  179S;  by  Passow,  Leipzig,  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lei[)Eig  1825.  There  are  several  trans- 
lations of  the  poem.  In  English,  by  Marlowe, 
Stapylton,  Stilling,  &c. ;  in  German,  by  Stollberg, 
Passow,  &o.;  in  French,  by  Marol,  Sic.;  in  Italian, 
by  Bernardo  Tasao,  Bettoni,  Ac  [C.  P.  M.] 

MUSA'GETBS.     [Musab.] 

MUSCA,  a   surname  ot  the  Sen 
1,  T.  SbuphiINIIIS  Mugcs,  one  of 
missioners  appointed  in  B.C.  168  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Pisani  and  Lune 
ilv.  !3.) 

2,  3.  A.  Sbmpboniuh  and  M.  Sempronius, 
his  brother,  bore  undoubtedly  the  suruaHio  of 
MuscA,  since  it  is  related  that  when  thoy  embraced 
a  certain  Vargula  in  their  canvass,  the  latter  called 
oat  Fmr  diige  Mmcaa.     (Cic  dflOrat  ii.  fiO.) 

4,  gEHFHONiUB  Musci,  detected  C.  Gallius 
the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  scourged  h 
to  death.     (Val.  Max.  vL  1.  %  13.) 

appears  to  have  been  a  treedman  or  steward  of 
Atticus.     (CSc.  ad  AH.  lii.  40.) 

MUSICA'NUS,  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  the  capital  of  which  waa  pro- 
bably near  Bukknr.     On  the  sudden  approach  of 
Alexander  (a.  c.  S35)  Musicanus,  who  bad  hilhe  ' 
sent  no  tokens  of  submission  to  Alexander,  be 
d  antayed  bj  h  s  eudde     appearance    hastened 
u  ee    hnu  w  th  humble  acknowledgemen  s  of 
iault  and  r  ch  p  esents      He  was  grac  ously 
CO  ved  by  Alexander  who  allowed  him    0  ret 
h  s  k    gdom        th   tl  e  fert  hty  and  op  leu  e  of 
„eatly  '       "  ''       - 


Latin,  and  first  acquired  the  favour  of  Constantine 
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doctnnes  of  the  Moniebaeans  and  other  sc 
Pleased  with  his  diligence,  the  emperor  gave  him 
the  name  of  Musonianus,  and  promoted  bis  ad- 
vancement in  office.  (Amm.  Marc  itv.  13.)  He 
ia  well  spoken  of  in  other  reapects,  hut  is  charged 
with  avarice  and  the  lave  of  being  Sattei'ed.  He 
supported  the  Arian  party,  and  under  the  Arian 
emperor,  Constantius,  attained  the  rank  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  which  he  held  from  A.  d. 
354  to  353.  He  was  employed  to  punish  a  sedi- 
tjoii  at  Anlioch,  in  A.  D.  364.  According  to  Li- 
baniua,  he  obeyed  the  emperor''s  orders,  to  act  with 
moderation ;  but  Ammianus  (/.  c)  charges  him 
with  cruelty  to  some  poor  people  who  were  inno- 
cent, and  letting  the  guilty  rich  escape,  on  their 
paying  him  heavy  sinus  for  his  own  advantage.  In 
355,  he  was  loo  much  employed  in  pillaging  the 
countiy  to  defend  it  against  the  Paraians,  with 
whom  he  sought  in  vain  (o  conclude  a  peace. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  (Liban.  .^liB*.  pas- 
sim ;  Amm.  Marc  S.  cc.  and  xvL  9,  xvii.  S ,-  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Enipen^rs,  vol.  iv.)      [J.  C.  M.] 

MUSO'NIUS  RUFU8.     [RuFUS.] 

MUSSI'DIA  aims,  only  occurs  oncmns,  iHlii 
the  cognomen  Longua.  A  apecimea  of  these  coins 
is  given  under  Lonous. 

MUSTB'LA,  was  a  person  with  whom  Ckero, 
in  B.C.  46,  had  some  negotlatioas  respectmg  the 
purchase  of  the  Villa  Clodiana  (ad  AU.  xii.  5,  44, 
47,  xiii.  3)  [W.  B.  D,] 

MUSTB'LA,  TAMI'SIUS,  a  native  of  Anagnia 
in  the  Hemican  territory,  was  one  of  M.  Antony's 
retainers  in  B,  c,  44—3,  (Cic  PIM.  ii.  4,  v.  B, 
viii.  9,  xiL  G,  xiii.  2,  ad  AU.  xvi.  11.)    [W.B.D.] 

MU'STIUS,  was  a  Roman  eques  and  revenue- 
tsrmer,  ahaut  the  time  of  the  piaetorship  of  Verres, 
u.  c.  76,  who  defrauded  M.  Junius,  a  ward  and 
stepson  of  Mustius.  He  was  once  defended  by 
Cicero,  but  the  speech  is  lost  and  ite  occasion  un- 
known. (Cic  in  Vetr.  i.  El,  52  ;  Pseud-Aacon. 
ra  Ad.  II.  Verriatt.  p.  195,  ed.  Orelli.)  [W.B.D.] 

MU'STIUS,  an  architect,  and  a  ftiend  of  the 
younger  Pliny.      {Ep.  ii.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

MUTIA'NUS.    [MuciANiTS.] 

MUTILUS,  C.  PA'PIUS,  one  of  the  priniapal 
Sarnuite  generals  in  the  Mar«c  or  Social  war,  E.  c. 
90 — 89.  At  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  ti.e 
Saninit«  forces,  he  invaded  Campania,  took  several 
of  its  towns,  and  obliged  abnost  all  the  rest  to  sur. 
ender  to  him ;  but  having  made  an  attack  upon  the 
amp  of  the  consul,  Sex,  Caesar,  he  was  repulsed 
ith  a  loss  of  HOOO  men,  B.  c  9U.    In  the  following 
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yaar  he  had  to  reeist  Sulla,  who  had  penctralei 
into  Samnium,  biit  he  flxperiencud  a  tobJ  deftat. 
waa  badly  ^Evounded  in  the  «iig^;omeiit,  and  flod 
viUi  a  lev  tioops  In  Aeseniia.  (Appian,  B.  C.  \. 
in,  4-2,  51  i  OroB.  V.  IBi  ValLPal.  IL  16;  Diod. 
xxxiiL  EeL  1.)  The  name  of  this  Samaite  leadsi 
is  given  diifei-eatly  ;  but  C.  Papius  MutUus  aeema 
to  have  been  hie  real  name^  OroBins  caJFa  him 
Papius  MntihiB ;  VelleiuB  terma  him  Papiua  Muti- 
hu8  ;  and  Appian  styles  him  in  two  paasagaa  (i. 
40, 12)  C  Fapine,  and  ia  the  third  (i.  S 1 )  Motilug, 
who  ia  evidently  the  eame  person  as  the  one  he  had 
previously  called  C.  Papina.  Diodorus  names  him 
C.  Aponius  Motulus  (MJtuJioi).  The  name  Mu- 
tllus  has  been  conjectured  by  a  recent  writer  to  be 
the  same  as  Metetlns,  but  there  ia  no  certainty  on 
this  point.  (Comp.  Prosper  M6rim6e,  B'isiUs  mir 
eiTtiioia-e  Ramaaie,  vol  i.  pp.  137,  138,  Pane, 
184*.) 

Appian  relates  [B.  C  iv.  25),  in  hia  account  of 
the  proacription  of  B.C.  43,  Mat  there  waa  one 
Statins  proscribed  who  had  diatuigniahed  himself 
greatly  as  a  leader  of  the  Samniles  m  the  Social 
war,  and  who  had  aflerwardB  been  admitted  into 
the  Itoman  aenate  on  account  of  the  renown  of  his 
exploits,  his  wealth,  and  hia  noble  birth.  He  was 
(hen  eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  name  was  put 
down  on  the  fatal  list  on  account  of  his  wealth. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  one  known  in  the  Social  war 
of  the  nanie  of  Statiua,  Wessehng  conjectured  {ad 
Diod.  I.  c.)  that  we  ought  to  read  Papiua  matead  ; 
and  (his  correction  has  been  generally  received  by 
snlueqnent  writers.  The  principal  objection  to  it, 
however,  is  that  Livy  apeaka  (^lit.  89)  oE  the 
death  of  a  Mutlias  in  the  proscription  of  Sulla ;  and 
from  the  prominence  given  to  the  death  of  this 
person  in  the  Epitonio,  it  would  almost  appear  as 
if  he  intended  the  great  Samnite  leader,  (Comp. 
Proaper  Mferiniee,  IMd.  vol.  i.  p.  3aS.) 

MU'TILUS,  PA'PIUS,  a  flatterer  of  Tiberius, 
proposed  in  the  senate,  A.  D.  16,  that  the  13th  of 
September  —  the  day  on  which  Scriboniua  Libo 
Dinaus  destroyed  himself— should  be  observed  as  a 
public  holiday,  and  that  offerings  should  be  made 
at  the  abrines  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Concordia. 
(Tae.  An^.  li.  32.) 

MUTINES  (Moin-Ct™,  Polybins  eaUa  him  Mut- 
rims),  an  African  by  birth,  belonging  to  the  half- 
caste  race  called  the  Lyblo-Phoeniciana.  He  vraa 
brought  np  and  trained  in  war  nnder  the  eye  of 
Hannibal,  and  having  given  frequent  proofs  of  his 
ability  and  activity  as  an  officer,  was  selected  by 
that  general  to  take  the.  command  in  Sicily  after 
the  death  of  Hippocrates.  He  accordingly  joined 
Epicydea  and  Hanno  at  Agrlgentum  before  the 
cloae  of  the  year  b.  c.  212,  and  heii^  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  quickly  spread  his 
ravages  throi^h  great  part  of  the  island.  Marcellus 
was  now  compelled  to  turn  hia  arms  agaiiist  this 
new  enemy,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Himera,  where  he  sustained  a  levero  check  from 
the  cavalry  of  Mutines  (  but  shortly  after  the  jea- 
lousy of  Hanno  and  Epicydes  prompted  them  to 
give  battle  daring  a  temporary  absence  of  the  Nu- 
midian  leader,  and  they  were  totally  defeated. 
(Polyb.  is.  22  5  Liv.  iiv.  40,  41.)  But  even 
after  this  blow  Mutines  was  soon  able  to  resume 
the  oftennve,  and,  matead  of  shutting  himself  op 
within  the  walla  of  Agrigentum,  carried  his  daring 
and  destructive  excursions  into  every  part  of  the 
island.     LaevinuE,  the  new  consul,  who  had  suc- 
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ceeded  Marcellua  in  the  command,  geenis  to  h.iv« 
been  wholly  Bnable.  to  repress  these  sallies  j  but 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
at  length  effected  wimt  the  Roman  arms  could  not, 
and  Hanno  having  been  prompted  by  these  haw 
motives  to  the  dangerona  step  of  superseding  Hif 
tmei  in  his  command,  the  latter,  iired  with  resent- 
ment at  the  indignity,  immediately  entered  into 
commanication  with  the  fioinans,  and  betrayed 
Agrlgcntuminto thehandsof Laevinus.  (Liv.xxvi. 
21,  40 ;  Zonar.  in.  7.)  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  rights  ofa  Roman  citizen,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  honours.  (Liv,  iivii.  5.)     [B.  H.  B.] 

MU'TIUS,  a  Roman  architect  of  very  great 
sliill,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  and 
built  the  temple  HoaorU  ei  VirluUs  Marianae. 
(VilruY.  viL  Praef.  %  17.)  [P.  S.] 

MUTO  or  MUTTO,  Q,  was  a  man  of  the 
lowest  rank,  who  was  prosecuted  by  L.  Laelius. 
(Cic.  pro  SamT.  2,  pro  Fwidiai.  Ft.  J.  p.  445,  of 
the  fourth  Tolnme  of  Orelli's  Cicero.)      [W.B-D.] 

MUTUNUS  or  MUTINUS,  that  Is,  the 
phallus,  or  Priapus,  which  was  believed  to  he  the 
most  powerful  averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil 
that  resnlted  &om  pride  and  boastfuln^as,  and  the 
like.  The  name  is  probably  connected  with 
iUittJj  or  t^iTfis,  L  e.  o  irpij  ri  Atppol^gia  iHXs- 
Xviiisoi.     Mutunas  is  usually  mentioned  with  the 

connected  with  the  verb  tseri.  A  public  Mutunus, 
that  is,  the  one  who  averted  evil  fnnu  the  eity  of 
Rome  and  the  republic,  had  a  eancttiary  in  the 
upper  part  of  Velia,  which  existed  there  down  to 
the  tune  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  removed  ont- 
side  the  city.  {Amob.  adv.  Gent.  iv.  7  ;  August. 
De  Ch.  Dei,  iv.  )  1 ;  Lactant  I  20 ;  Tertall.  ApoL 
25 1  Feat.  p.  154,  ed.  Mullet.)  [L.  &.] 

MYAGRUS,  a  Phocaean,  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  those  statuaries  who  made  alhietas  el 
anaoiGS  el'venatoreB  saGr^ica/nlesgiie  {H.  N.  :(zxiv.  ti. 
a.  19.  §  34),  and  by  Vitruvius  as  one  of  those  ar- 
tists who  fdled  to  attain  to  eminence,  not  for  the 
want  of  industry  and  skill,  hut  of  good  fortune 
(iii.  Praef.  §  2).  [P.  S.] 

MYCALE'SIDES  (MwraAjjoiBEi),  the  moun- 
tain nymphs  of  Mycale-  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
fiO  (  Paus.  viL  4.  g  1.)  [L.  8.J 

MYCALE'SSIA  (Mwa^woin),  a  surname  of 
Demeter,  derived  from  Mycalessus  in  fioeotta, 
where  the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paus.  ix. 
19.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

MYCE'NB  (Mottipji),  a  daughter  of  Inathue 
and  wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Mycenae  or  Mycene  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  (Hom.  Od.  ii.  120 ;  Paus.  ii.  16. 
g  3.)  [L.  SO 

MYCERI'NUS,  or  MECHERI'NUS  (Mutt- 
pu-o!,  Mex6p?™s)>  was  son  of  Cheops,  king  of 
Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and 
succeeded  his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His 
conduct  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  hia 
bther  and  uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as 
theirs  had  been  tyiannicaL  On  the  death  of  hia 
daughter,  he  phu^ed  her  corpae  within  the  hollow 

gold.  Kerodotna  tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Sm's  in  bis  time.  We  further  hear  of  My- 
cerinus  tlla^  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
ahould  die  at  the  end  of  mi  years,  because  he  had 
baen  a  gentle  ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
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Kfelry,  and  strove  to  double  hia  allotted  time  by 
turning  night  iiitu  da;.  Ho  built  s.  pyramid  also, 
or  rather  began  to  build  it,  but  died  beibre  it  was 
finished.  It  was  smallor  than  those  of  Cheops  and 
Chephren,  and,  accarding  to  Heiodotus,  was  wrongly 
ascribed  by  some  to  tho  Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 
(Herod,  ii.  129—134  j  Diod.  i.  U  ;  Ath.  i.  p.  438, 
b.)  [B.  E.] 

MYDON,  of  Soli,  a  painter  of  some  iiotB,  was 
the  disciple  of  the  statuuir  Pyromachus.  He 
therefore  fiouriehed  about  OL  138  or  B.  c  328. 
(Plin.  ff.  M  xziv.  1  i.  a.  40.  §  42.)         [P.  S.] 

MYGDON  (Mifi'Sioi').  i.AbrotherofAioycuB, 
king  of  tlie  Bobrycea,  was  slain  by  Heracles,  who 
^eted  Lyciu  in  his  war  with  Mygdon.  (Apollod. 
ii.  5.  §  fl.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acmon,  a  Phrygian  king,  wbo 
fought  with  OtreuB  and  Priam  ^ainel  tha  Amazoiis. 
(Horn.  II.  iii.  186,  &c. ;  Buslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  403.) 
A  part  of  the  Phrygians  are  said  lo  have  been 
called  after  him  Mygdonians.  (Pans.  x.  27,  miC  ; 
romp.  Co  BO  EB  us.)  [L.  S.J 

MYIA  (Mum).  1.  Daughter  of  Pythagoras 
and  Theano  ( Porphyr.  p.  3 ;  Clemens  Alex,  Srom, 
if.  p.  622  (  Suidas),  n-an,  aceordillg  to  lamblichua, 
the  wife  of  Milon  of  Crotona.  A  letter,  addressed 
to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under  her  name. 
(Liidan,  Maseae  ^ie.  extr.;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec 
YoL  L  pp.  883,  886.) 

2.  A  Spartan  poetess,  who  composed  hvmns  Co 
Apollo  and  Diana  (Suidas,  i.  v.).    Lucian 
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celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  learning,  bi 
be  refers  to  the  Spartan  poetese  or  not,  is  uncertain. 
3.  A  Thespian  poetess,  who  wrote  some  lyrical 
s  (Suidas,  a.  c).     She  is  probably  the  same 
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[C.P.M.] 

MYIAGRUS  or  MYIODES  (Mula7pi),  that 
is,  the  fly-calcher,  is  the  name  of  a  hero,  who  was 
invoked  at  Atiphera,  at  the  festival  of  Alhena,  as 
the  protector  against  flies.  (PauB.  t,  14.  §2,  viii. 
26.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 

MYLES  (MJAiji),  a  son  of  Lelex,  brother  of 
Polycaon,  father  of  Eurotas,  and  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  was  regarded  as  the  inyenlor  of  mills. 
(Pans.  iii.  !.  g  1,  20.  %  2,  iv.  1.  §2.)  Stephanus 
Byzantius  mentions  MnAdwioj  Ssoi  as  the  pco- 
lectevs  of  mills.  [L.  S.J 

MYLLUS  (MiiXXoi),  a  eomic  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Epichannue,  who  with  Euetes  and  Eu- 
xenides  revived  comedy  in  Athens  at  the  same  time 
that  Epicharmus  was  labouring  in  the  same  direction 
in  Sicily.  He  appears  to  have  been  espedally  suc- 
cessful in  ^e  representation  of  a  deaf  man,  who, 
nevertheless,  hears  every  thing  ■,  whence  arose  a 
proverb,  Mii\\o!  irrin'  dnoiifi.  According  to  Eus- 
tathius  he  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a  dramatist,  and 
still  adhered  to  the  old  practice  of  having  the  faces 
of  his  actors  besmeared  with  red-ochte.  (Siiidas, 
s. «.  'Eirfxop^!  ;  Hesychius,  vol.  ii.  p,  632  ;  EuB- 
tathius,  aiB.  p.  906,  63,  oJ  Od.  p.  1886,  21 ; 
Meinebe,ffiBtOi(.CWGraee.  p.2e.)  [C.P.M.] 

MYNES  (Mi5ii7!),asDnof  Evenus  oELymesus, 
and  husband  of  Briseis,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
(Hom.7L  ii.  692,  xix.  296;  Eustath.  orf  Horn. 
p.  322.)  [L.  S.] 

-  MYNISCUS(Mn';oKo!l,atragicactor,anative 
of  Chalcis,  who  was  attacked  by  Plato  in  his  comedy 
called  2ii/)$nf,  on  account  of  his  gluttony.  A  man 
named  Myniscus  was  oae  of  the  actors  of  Aeschylus. 
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The  Myniscus  who  was  ridiculed  by  Plato  was 
perhaps  his  giaiidson.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  344, 
d.  e. ;  Meineke,  Frofftaenta  Poet,  Com,  vol.  ii.  p. 
668,)  [C.P.M.] 

MYNNTO  [MiNio,  No.  3.] 

MYRBPSUS,  NICOLAUS.    [Nicolaue.] 

MYRINA  (Miip.™).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cre- 
theus  and  the  wile  of  Thoas,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Myriiia  in  Lenmos  was  believed  to  bave  derived 
its  name.     (Schol.  od-,4i)o«on.  fi*orf.i.  604.) 

_  2.  An  Amaaon,  who  is  likewise  said  to  have 
given  the  name  to  the  town  of  Myrina  in  Leninos. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  673;  Sleph.  Byi.  a.c) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Teucer  and  the  wife  of  Dac- 
danuB.  (Hom.  It.  ii.  814  j  Eustath,  ad  Htm.  p. 
361.)  [L.  a] 

MYRINUS  appears  as  the  name  of  an  epigram- 
matic writer  in  Brnnck's  Anal.  (ii.  p.  107),  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  him.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  is  no  other  than  Aguthias  of  Hyrina. 
[AOATHIAS.]  (Fabric  KiW.  Graec  vol.  in.  p. 
483.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MYRME'CIDES  (Mup,«,K(Bij!),  a  sculptor  and 
engraver,  of  Miletus  or  Athena,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  hie  works. 
[CAtLicRATBS.]  His  works  in  ivory  wore  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
placing  them  on  black  hair.  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.,  ix. 
63  ;  Cic  Acad.  ii.  33 ;  Suid.  9.  vn.  KofiaiKiSin  and 
Ve^oroi,)  tP.  S.] 

MYRMEX  {Nip)a,i),  that  is,  an  ant,  from 
which  animal,  according  to  sCme  traditions,  the 
Myrmidons  in  Thessaly  derived  their  name.  An 
Attic  maiden  of  the  name  of  Myrmeir,  it  is  sa^d, 
was  beloved  by  Athena ;  and  when  the  goddess 
had  invented  the  plough,  Myrroes  boaatfuliy  pre- 
tended to  have  made  the  discovery  herself  where- 
upon she  was  metamoiphnscd  into  an  ant.  But 
when  afterwards  Zeus  made  his  son  Aeacuf  king 
of  Thesaaly,  which  was  not  inhabited  by  human 
beings,  he  metamorphosed  all  the  ants  of  the 
country  into  men,  wlio  were  thence  called  Myr- 
midones.  (Virg.  Ain.  iv,  4U3,  with  the  note  ot 
Serv.;  Hy^.  FA  52;  Strab.  viii.  p.  376,  ix. 
p,  433  ;  comp.  Aeaccs.)  According  lo  Philo- 
chorua  (ap.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  HtAiTij),  Myrmex  was 
the  Either  of  Melite,  from  whom  the  Attic  demos 
of  Melite  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

MY'RMIDON  (M«p^i5(iii'),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Eur^ednsa,  the  danghter  of  aeitoa,  whom  Zeus 
deceived  in  the  disguise  of  an  ant.  tier  son  was 
for  this  reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  fi-ipyr^l,  iui 
ant),  and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Myrmidons  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  lo 
Peisidice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  o£ 
Anliphus  and  Actor.  (Apollod,  i.  7.  §  S  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  I  66 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  320 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Protr^i.  p.  34  ;  Amob.  adx.  Gent.  iv. 
36.)  .    [L.S.] 

MY'RMIDON  {•X.vpiuUv'),  an  Athenian,  who 
commanded  a  force  of  10,000  men,  which  formed 
part  of  the  armament  sent  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagns,  under  hie  brother  Menelaus,  to  efliKt  the 
rednclionofCyprus,  ac.315.  He  was  afterwards 
despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Asander  in  Caria, 
against  the  generals  of  Antigonus.  (Diod,  xiXi 
63.)  [E,  H.B.] 

MYRIS,    [M0ERI6.] 

MYRO  {Vivpd).  i.  The  elder  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Aristotimus,  tyrant  of  Elis.     [Au> 
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18.]     When  Arislolimua  was  fciUad,  Myro 
aim  iier  BiBter  were  compelled  by  thoss  into  whose 
hiinds  ikej  bad  bllen  to  hang  tliemselres.     (Plut. 
<&  Fin.  MuLf.252.) 

2,  A  Rhodiin  lady  menrioned  by  Suidas  (>.  «.) 
as  haviDg  addicted  herself  to  phibsophy  and  lilent- 
tura :  abe  wrote  fablee,  and  a  work  called  XC*'"* 
7upniK£i'  floffiAfSBi-.  (Fabrie.  £ill  Gmes.  yoL  i. 
p.  638.) 

3.  See  MosBO.  [C.  P.  M.] 
MYRON  (MiSpiwX  historiCEd.     1.  An  Athenian 

of  tlie  demo  Phlya,  imhe  tribe  Cecropia,  is  i 
by  Plutarch  {SdoK,  p.  81,  c.)  as  llie  pro 
Megacles  and  the  other  Alcmaeouidae 
randered  theuiselvei  impious  by  the  maasi 
partisans  of  Cylon,  when  tliey  were  prevuled  on 
by  Solon  to  submit  their  cause  to  the  dec ' 
eitraoidinary  conn  of  three  hundred  pei 

8.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon.  the  father  of  Ariatonymus, 
and  grand&ther  of  Cleisthenes.  He  giuned  Che 
Ticlsry  at  Olympia  in  the  chariol-iace  in  the  thirty- 
tburf  Olympiad  (B.C.  6i8).  In  coramemoration  of 
this  Tictory  he  erected  a  treasory  at  Olympia,  con- 
sisUng  of  two  chambers,  lined  with  plates  of  brass. 
(Paus.  vi,  IS,  §  1  ;  Herod,  vi.  126.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  Menemachus,  at  the  bend  of  a 
large  fiirce  of  infonliy  and  cavalry  against  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  Lucnllna. 
The  two  geneisla,  with"  all  tlieir  forces,  were  de- 
feated and  cat  to  pieoee.  (Pint.  LiwaU,.  p.  502, 
K)  [C.P.M.] 

MYRON,  a  native  of  Priene,  the  author  of  an 
htstoiical  account  of  the  first  Mecsenian  war,  from 
the  taking  of  Ampheia  to  the  death  of  Ariatodemue. 
His  date  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately,  bat  be 
behmgs  in  all  probability  to  the  Aleiandrine  period, 
not  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.  c.  According 
to  Pausanias  he  was  an  author  on  whose  accuracy 
very  little  reliance  could  be  placod.  Both  Diodoms 
and  Myron  placed  Aristomenes  in  the  hrst  Mes- 
SBuian  war.  MUUer  {Doiiana,  L  7.  §  9)  affirms 
that  this  statement  was  "  in  iba  teetli  ol  all  tra- 
dition" ;  but  Grote(ffi!(.o/(?re«B,Tol,iLp.Si8) 
is  inclined  to  tbink  that  censure  too  nnqualified. 
There  is,  however,  auffident  reason  for  believing 
that  tha  old  traditiona  suffered  quite  lu  much  cor- 
ruption and  interpolation  at  the  hands  of  Myron, 
as  at  those  of  the  poet  Rhianus.  (Paus,  iv.  6,&c.; 
Allien.  Ti.  p.  2?1 ,  f.  Jtiv,  p.  657,  d.  [  Voss.  de  Hat 
Orasc.  p.  472,  ed.  Weslermann.)        [C.  P.  M.J 

MYRON  (MitpciM'},  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Eleutherae,ia  Boeolia,  about  B.n. 
430.  (Plin.  H.  N.  »isiT.  8.  s.  IS.  §  3.)  Pausanins 
calls  hini  an  Athenian,  because  Mentherae  had 
bean  admitted  to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  fellow- disciple  of 
Polycleilus,  and  a  youngjjr  oonleioporary  of  Phi- 
dias. Pliny  gives  fof  the  time  when  he  flourished 
the  87th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  431,  the  tune  of  the 
beginnmg  of  the  Pelopounesian  wiu'.  (H.  N.  xiiiv. 
e.s.19.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
been  bis  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Not  content  with  the  human  figure  in  its 
most  diRieult  and  momentary  attitudes,  be  directed 
his  art  towards  various  other  anknals,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  To 
this  characteristic  Pliny  no  doubt  refers,  when  he 
says,   Pntmis  hie   midl'^ii^asse  neriiaiem  viiklar. 


MYRON. 
mumroaior  qaam  Fdyc/elHS  (I  n.  %  3).     To  this 

sacrificed  accuracy  of  proportion  and  inlellecluai 
expression.  (Plin.  I.e.;  comp.  Cic.  Bna.  (B.) 
Neither  did  he  pay  much  attention  \a  minute  details, 
distinct  from  the  general  effect,  such  as  the  hair,  in 
which  be  seems  to  have  toUowed,  almost  closely, 
the  andent  conventional  forms.     (Plin.  I.  c.) 

Quinotilian  (xit  10)  spe^s  of  his  woiks  as 
sofixr  than  those  of  Gallon,  Hegesias,  and  Calamia. 
The  author  of  the  BMariea  ad  fferewHam  (Iv.  6) 
speaks  of  his  beads  as  especially  admirable. 

Myron's  great  works  were  nearly  all  in  bronse, 
of  which  he  used  the  variety  called  Deliiai,  whila 
Polydeitus  prefsrred  the  Ae^etan.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  2.a.B;  Dal.  o/Antiq.  «.  v.  im.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  bis  statues  were  his 
Disoobolut  and  bis  Cow.  The  encomiums  lavished 
hy  various  ancient  writers   on   the   ktter   work 

much  roore  admiration  is  excited  in  a  cerliun  stage 
of  taste  by  the  accurate  imitation  of  an  object  out 
of  the  usnal  range  of  high  art,  than  by  the  most 
beautiful  ideal  representation  of  men  or  gods  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  almost  a  perfect 
work  of  its  kmd.  Still  the  novelty  of  the  subject 
was  undoubtedly  its  great  charin,  which  caused  it 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Myron's  works,  and 
celebrated  in  many  popnlar  verses.  Pliny  says  of 
it :  "  Myronem  bueula  marime  nobihtavil,  eele- 
biatis  versihns  laudata."  The  Greek  Anthology 
contains  no  less  than  thirty-sis  epigrams  upon  it, 
which,  with  other  paas^ea  in  its  praise,  are  col- 
lected by  Sonlag  in  the  UsierhaHangea/Ur Fremde 
del-  altei  Litsn-iar,  pp.  100— U9.  Perhape  the 
best,  at  least  the  most  expressive  of  the  kmd  of 
admiration  it  excited,  is  the  following  epigram, 
which  is  one  out  of  several  epigrams  on  Myran's 
Cow  by  Ansonins  (^15.  S8.):  — 

Bucula  sum,  caelo  genitoria  lacta  Myronis 


Sic  me  taufu! 


dgenila 


mugit: 


Miraris,  quod  fallo  gregem  P     Oregis  ipse  n 
gister 
Inter  pascentes  me  numerare  solet." 
These  epigrams  give  us  some  of  the  details  of 


die  . 


The  I 


s  lowii 


.ne  was  placed  on  a  marble  base,  in  the 
centre  of  the  lai:gest  open  place  m  Athens,  where 
■■  still  atflod  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic  is  Verr. 
.  60.)  In  the  time  of  Pauaaniaa  it  was  no  longer 
ere  ;  it  must  have  been  removed  to  Rome,  where 
was  still  to  be  aeen  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the 
ne  of  Procopius.  (Bell.  Ooth.  iv.  21.) 
A  work  of  higher  art,  and  &r  more  interesting 
us,  was  his  Discobolus,  of  which  there  are  several 

it  prove  by  testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged 
piee  were  really  taken  fixim  Myron's  work,  or 

thcni,  the  tiune  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  mating  such  marble 
copies  of  celebrated  bronzea,  all  concur  to  pnt  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of  these  copies 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  one,  in  the 
Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  found  in  the  grounds  of  Hadrian's  Tibnrtine 
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found  in  Hadrian's  Vills,  in  1793,  ia  in  tlie  Va- 
in tlie  CaplWline  Museatn.  To  these  may,  in  all 
probRbility,  be  added  (fi)  a  torso,  resWred  as  one 
of  the  Bona  of  Niobe,  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  ; 
(61  the  torso  of  an  Endymion  in  the  same  gallery  1 
(7)  a  lignre  reatored  aa  a  Diomefl,  and  (8)  a  bronze 
in  the  gallery  at  Muniuh.  (MViller,  in  Iho  Amal- 
Oea,  vol.  ui,  p.  243.)  The  original  statae  is  men- 
^ned  by  Qninctilian  and  Lncian.  The  former 
dilates  upon  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  its  atti- 
tude, and  the  trismph  of  the  artist  in  representing 
BHch  an  attitude,  even  thongh  Ihe  work  may  not 
be  in  all  respecM  accurate  (ii.  13).  Lucjangireaa 
iQUch  more  eiact  descripdon.  {PhibipceBd.  18, 
voL  iiL  p.  45) :— MMf  -riv  Siaicfiorra,  -^v  S"  Ijit, 

ktrfHtpamUfoy  tis  tJ  SurKo^m',  ^pifia  onAdfopra 
T^  irep^,  (OiniiTn  f urarmjffo/iiwij  jUerii  rijs  flo^^i; 
DcK  Inflmi;  ii  V  3s,  iirii  wl  MiJ/nontt  (pyof  te  mtl 
TOUTO  (<m*,  i  iisKaeikos  iy  hiyta.  We  hare 
given  the  passage  at  length  in  order  to  make  mani- 
feat  tie  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  tigure  waa 
not  in  the  action  of  throwing  the  quoit,  hut  merely 
stretching  hack  the  hand  to  receive  th«  quoit  from 
aome  imaginary  attendant  who  held  it  (rhv  Svrico- 
^popy  The  real  meaning  ia  that  tlie  head  was 
turned  round  hackwards  towards  the  hand  which 
h»ld  the  quoit.  The  two  moat  perfect  copies,  the 
Tonnley  and  the  Massimi,  agree  irith  Lncian'e 


:riptioi 


)t  that  th 


LS  the  head  i 


Barry  preferred  this  position  (JTorij.vol.  i.  p.  479[ 
ed.  1809,  4to.};  but  the  attitude  descriljed  by 
Lueian,  and  seen  in  the  Massiini  statue,  gives  a 
belter  Ijalance  to  the  figure-  There  is,  bIso,  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  head  of  the  Townley 
statue  really  belongs  to  it.  {See  ToiMeii  Gallei-^, 
Lib.  Eld.  Enowiedge,  vol  i.  p.  210,  where  it  is 
figured.)  On  the  whole,  the  Maasimi  copy  ia  '^o 
beat  of  all,  and  probably  the  moat  isithful  to  the 
ori^nal.  It  ia  engraved  in  the  Albildimgen  %a 
mwsJBimnBn's  Wsrke,  tig.  80 ;  and  in  Milller'a 
DenkmiUer  d.  alles  KuBil,  toL  i.  pL  xi:xii.  fig. 
139,  b. 

Of  Myron-a  other  worka  Phny  (xxiiv.  8.  9.  19. 
g  3)  enumerates  the tbllowing :  —  a  dog;  Ferseua, 
which  Paufianiaa  saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
(i.  33.  §  8)  ;  eea-nionstera  (priitta,  see  BotUger, 
mf.  rnf.)  ;  a  aatyr  admiring  a  douUe  Sols  and 
Minerva,  probably  a  group  descriptive  of  the  story 
ofHAnsYAS;  Delphic  pentathletea ;  pancratiaats^ 
a  Hercules,  wkick,  in  Pliny;'a  time,  was  in  the 
temple  of  Pompey,  by  the  Circus  Maitimus  ;  and 
an  Apollo,  which  was  taken  away  from  the  Ephe- 
aians  by  M.  Aninnius,  and  restored  to  them  by 
Ai^[uslus,  in  obedience  to  an  admonition  in  a  dream. 
The  words  in  the  passage  of  Pliny,  /edsie  et  ci- 
oadae  raoattmentam  .  ae  loeustae  oarmimbus  fma 
Erinna  aigidfint,  are  a  gross  blunder,  which  Pliny 
made  by  mistaking  the  name  of  the  poetess  .Wjiro 
in  an  epigram  by  Anyle  (or  Eiinna,  Anik  Pal. 
vii.  190)  for  that  of  the  sculptor  Myron. 

In  addition  toPliny*aacoount,thetoliDwing  worka 
of  Mvron  are  mentioned  by  otker  writers :  Colossal 
statues  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Heracles,  at  Samos,  the 
three  statues  on  one  base.  They  were  removed 
by  M.  Antoniaa,  hut  restored  by  Auguatus,  eicept 
the  Zeus,  which  he  placed  on  the  Capitol  laid  built 
a  shrine  fnr  it  (Strab.  liv.  p.  837,  b.)  A  Dionysna 
in  HeUcon,  dedicated  by  Sulla.  (Pans.  ix.  30. 1 1.) 
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A  Hercules,  which  Verrea  took  fimu  Heiue  the 
Mamertine.  (Cic.  Ven:  iv.  3.)  A  bronze  Apollo, 
with  the  name  of  the  artist  worked  into  the  thigh^ 
in  minute  silver  letters,  dedicated  m  the  shrine  of 
Aesculapius  at  Agrigantnm  by  P.  Scipio,  and  taken 
away  by  Verres.  {Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43.)  A  wooden 
statue  of  Hecate,  in  Aegina.  (Paus.  ii.  SO.  §  2.) 
Several  statues  of  BtWleles.  (SeeSillig,fcii.)  Lastly, 
a  Btriking  indication  how  fer  Myron's  bve  of  variety 
led .  him  beyond  the  tme  limits  of  art,  a  drToiiea 
old  UJOBMIB,  in  marble,  at  Smyrna,  which  of  course, 
according  to  Pliny,  waa  inprima  taoijM,  {Plin. 
H.  N.  iiivi.  S.  a.  4.)  His  Cow  was  not  his  only 
celebrated  work  of  the  kind :  there  were  four  oxen, 
which  Auguatus  dedicated  in  the  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  B,  c.  28  (Pro- 

rided  by  Ta«an.  (Adv.  Qraec  64,  p.  II7!  ed. 
Worth.) 

He  waa  also  an  engraver  in  metals :  a  celebrated 
patera  of  his  ia  mentioned  by  Martial  (vi.  92). 

Nothing  is  known  of  Myron's  life  except  that, 
according  to  Petronius  {88),  he  died  ia  great  po- 
verty. He  had  a  son,  Lvcius,  who  was  s  distin- 
guished artist 

(Besides  the  usual  authorities,  Winckeimann; 
Meyer,'  Thiersoh,  Mliller,  Junius,  Sillig,&c,  there 
is  an  excellent  lecture  on  Myron  in  Biittiger'a 
Andeulwigeii  s«  24  Vorlr'd^a  Uber  die  AnhSo- 
%i'e,  Vorles.21.)  [P.-S.] 

MYRONIA'NUS  (Mepapmi'is),  of  Amastiis, 
a  Greek  writer  of  uncertain  age,  was  the  author  of 
a  work  ensiled  'luTopiitii'  d/mltov  Kt^iAaia.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ir.  14,  v.  36.)  It  is  also  cited  by  Diogenes 
under  the  title  oflrrroputi  Kif<S\aia  {s.  3\  and 
of  "O^ow  simply  (i,  1 16,  iii.  40,  iv.  8). 

MYRO'NIDES  (MvpaoHiii),  a  akilM  and  suc- 
cessful Athenian  genetaL  In  b,  c.  467,  the  Co- 
rinthians invaded  Megara  with  the  view  of  relieving 
Aegina,  by  drawing  away  thence  a  portion  of  the 
Athenian  troopa,  which  were  beaipging  the  chief 
city  of  the  island.  The  Athenians,  however,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  another  Ibrce  in  Egypt,  acting 
with  Inarus,  did  not  recal  a  single  man  fiom  any 
quarter  for  the  protection  of  M^ara ;  but  the  old 
and  young  men  who  had  been  left  behind  at  home, 
marched  out  under  Myronidea,  and  met  the  Co- 
rinthians in  the  Megarian  territory.  Afler  a  battle, 
in  which  victory  indined,  though  not  decisively,  to 
the  Athenians,  the,  Corinthian  troopa  withiew, 
and  Myronides  erected  a  trophy.  Bat  the  Corin- 
thians, being  reproached  at  home  for  leaving  the 
field,  returned  ;  and  were  setting  op  a  rival  trophy, 
when  the  Athenians  made  a  aally.from  Megara, 
and,  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  completely  defeated 
(hem.  The  fugitives,  in  their  retreat,  entered 
an  enclosure  fiaioed  in  by  a  large  ditch,  where 
they  were  aurrounded  by  the  Athenians,  who  oc- 
cupied with  a  part  of  their  force  the  only  egress, 
and  slew  with  their  darla  every  man  widiin.  In 
the  following  year,  ac.  456,  and  siity-two  days 
after  the  battle  ot  Tsiiagra,  Myronides  led  an 
Athenian  atmy  into  Boeotia,  and  defeated  tlio 
Boeotians  at  Oenophjla,  a  rictory  which  jnade  his 
coniilrymen  masters  of  Phocis,  and  of  all  the  Boeo- 
tian towns,  witb  the  single  esKption  of  Thebes  i 
while  even  tliere  it  seems  to  have  led  to  the  tem- 
porary estabUshment  of  democracy.  After  hia 
victory,  Myronides  marched  against  the.Opnntian 
Loeriana,  from  whom  he  eiacted  a  hundred  ho*- 
tages  ;  and  then,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  pejie; 
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Imted  into  Tbeseiily,  to  take  vengcftnba  for  tb« 
deeertioB  of  the  Theaaaliau  troops  to  tler--'-- 
moniBDa  at  the  battle  of  Tan^m  ;  but  he 
Iiis  atlempt  on  the  tuwn  of  Pharealus,  and  wna 
obliged  U>  retiuQ  to  Athens.  It  is  poBsible  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  artkle  may  have  been 
the  fether  of  Archinuh,  the  Atlienian  staleaman, 
who  took  H  cbief  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty 
tytnnls,  B.c40Si  for  DemoelheDee  mentione 
son  of  Aichinus,  called  Myronidea,  who  may  ha> 
been  named  after  his  grandiather,  accordi:     '~ 


(Thuc, 


.  105, 


106,  lOB,  It.  95  ;  Ariatopb.  l^s.  801,  End.  303; 
Aristot.  PoUl.  T.  3,  ed,  Bekk. ;  Lys.  'Eirira^.  p. 
195 1  Diod,  sL  79—83;  Plat.  Menac  p.  242  ; 
Dora.  e.  Timocrai.  p.  742  ;  Henu.  Pol.  AiU.  §  169, 
note  I  ;  Wachamath,  Hist.  Ast.  toL  ii.  p.  133, 
Png.  tnuisL  ;  ThirlwaH'a  Greece,  vol,  iii.  p.  30, 
note  2,  p.  33,  notea  ;  Thnc.  i.  ill)  [£.  B.] 

MYRRHA  {Kipiia),  b,  danghter  of  Cmyras 
and  mother  of  Adonis.  (Luc  D.Sgr.Q;  camp. 
Adonis.)  Lycopbron  (823)  calls  Byblos  in  Phoe- 
nicia mi^pas  Sirru.  [L.  S,] 

.      MYRSILUS.      [CiNDAULBS.] 

MY'RSILUS,  a  Greek  historical  writer,  a  na- 
tive of  Lesboa.  When  he  lived  is  not  known. 
Dionyaius  of  Halicamaasua  (i.  23)  baa  borrowed 
from  him  almost  verbatim  a  part  of  hia  account  of 
the  Pelasgians.  He  refera  to  him  again  in  i.  38. 
Myrsiliig  waa  the  author  of  tbe  notion  that  the 
Tyrrhenians,  in  consequence  of  tbeir  wandering 
about  after  Ihey  left  their  original  aettlementa,  got 
the  name  of  Uilntpyal,  or  storks.  Alhenaeua  (iriii. 
p.  610,  a.)  quotea  from  a  work  by  Myrailua,  eu- 
^(led  'Iirrripi«i  mifdioia.  He  is  also  quoted  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  60,  lili.  p.  610),  and  by  Pliny 
(H.M  iii.  7,  iv.  12).  By  Amobiua  (iii.  37, 
iv.  2i),  he  n  called  Myrtilua.  i,Vo58.  de  Hint. 
Ormi.  p.  473,  ed.  WeatcrmaKn),  [C,  P.  M.] 

.  MYR8U3  (Kipim),  a  Lydian,  son  of  Gygea, 
was  the  bearer  to  Poljcrales  of  the  letter  containing 
the  treacherous  promisee  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  Oroetea,  satrap  of 
Sardis.  Myrsna  was  one  of  thoae  who  were  slain 
in  an  ambnajade  by  the  Carians  in  the  Ionian  war, 
B-  C  493.     (Herod,  iii.  123,  v.  121.)  [E.  E.] 

.  MY'RTILU8(Mu(iT/\oj),ft3onofHermeaby 
Cleobulfl,  or  by  Cly^a  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  1 3), 
oc,  according  to  othera,  by  Phaetusa  or  Myrto. 
(Schol.  ad  Apoltoa.  Hhod.  i.  752.)  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaua,  king  of  Ella,  and,  having 
betrayed  his  master,  he  waa  thrown  into  the  sea 
by  Pelops  near  Qeraestus  in  Enboea  i  and  that 
part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have  theuceforth 
been  called  after  him  the  Myrloan  aca.  At  the 
moment  he  expired,  he  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
the  house  of  Pelopa,  whieh  was  hence  harassed 
by  the  Erinnyea  of  that  curse.  Hia  fether  placed 
him  among  the  stars  as  oHru/a.  (Soph.  Eled. 
509  ;  Eurip.  Or.  993,  &c. ;  Apollon.  Rhod,  i,  766 ; 
Pans,  it  18.  g  a,  V.  1.  §  6,  viiL  14.  8  8 ;  Tzetz. 
adlMB.  166,  163  J  Hy^n.  Fob.  Si,  Poel.  Astr.  ii. 
13;  Serv.arf  Fii^-Geoiy.  i.  205,  iji.  7  i  Eastath. 
ad  Hem.  p.  184.)  His  tcmb  was  shown  at 
Pheneus,  behind  the  temple  of  Hemes,  where 
the  waves  v^re  believed  to  have  washed  his  body 
on  the  coast.  There  he  was  also  worshipped  aa 
a  hero,  and  honoured  with  noctnmal  sacrifices. 
(Paus.  vi.20.  *8,  viii.  14.  %7.)  [L.  8.] 

MY'RTILDS  (MupTlAoi),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
the  brother  of  Hennippns.     Suidas  has  preserved 


MTS. 

the  names  of  two  of  his  plays,  the  Tiravifiraivir, 
and  the  -Epcrrts,  One  object  of  his  ridicule  In  the 
former  was  the  tasteless  love  of  display  shown  by 
the  Megarian  Choregi.  (Aepasiusad  Aiistot£t]lts. 
Nic.  iv.  3 ;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  1 00; 
Bode,  Geschielae  der  HelUs,  DiaAthmsl,  vol.  iiL 
partii.  p.  170).  [C,  P.  M.] 

MY'RTILUS,  a  aUve  or  a  freedman,  aeems  to 
have  been  bribed  by  Antony,  or  some  one  of  that 
party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  fife  of  D. 
Brutus,  bat  was  delected  and  put  to  death.  (Cic. 
ad  All.  i^y.  13.  xvin.) 

MY'RTILUS,  L.  MINU'CIUS,  waa  handed 
over  to  the  Carthaginians,  because  he  had  beaten 
the  ambasaEidora  of  the  latter,  B.C.  137.  (Liv. 
xixviii.  42.) 

MYRTIS  {Mifm,),  an  Argive,  whom,  with 
several  others  of  that  and  other  atates,  Demosthenes 
(de  Cor.  p.  324,  ed.  Relske)  cliarged  with  treachery 
on  the  ground  of  their  having  misled  their  feliow- 
citizena  with  respect  to  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended Irom  the  growing  power  of  Philip,  and  so 
kept  them  from  combining  against  him.  He  charges 

tives.  Polybiua  (xvii.  14)  exoneiatea  them  hum 
the  charge  of  treoehery.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MYRTIS  mifms),  a  lyiic  poeteas,  a  native  of 
Anthedon.  She  was  reported  to  have  been  the 
inatructresa  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  contended  with 
him  for  the  palm  of  auperiority.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  an  eitant  fragment  of  Corinna.  (Bergk'e 
Podae  Lyrai  Oraed,  p.  BIS.)  There  were  statues 
in  honour  of  her  in  various  porta  of  Greece.  She 
was  also  reclconed  amongst  the  nine  lyric  Muses. 
{AnOiol.  Pal.  ii.  26  ;  Suidas  s.  m.  nli*i(lDs, 
Kifpiwa  j  Titian.  Oral,  ad  Graec  63 ;  Fabric 
BibL  Graec.  vol.  iL  p.  133  j  Bode,  Gesdi.  dsr 
ffsffea.  Oie*(Jtu™(,  vol.  ii.  pt  2,  p.  112.)  [C.P.M.] 

MYRTO  {Stvpni),  a  woman  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  Myrtoan  sea  derived  ita 
name.  (Pans,  viii.  14.  g  8  j  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
753 ;  comp.  Myrtilus.)  [L.  S.] 

MYRTO  (Mi/priJ),  a  daughter   of  one   Aris- 

wil^  of  Socrates.  (Ath.  liii.  p.  556,  d.j  Bockh, 
PuU.  Ema.  of  AOem,  b.  i.  c.  20.)  [E.  E,] 

MYRTOESSA  (Mu^^ieffrro),  the  nymph  of  a 
well  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadiaj  she  was  re- 
presented at  Megalopolis  along  with  Ambiroe, 
Hagno,  Authracia  and  Nais.  (Paus.  viii.  31. 
§2.)  [L.S.1 

MYRTON  <jail>ray\  and  his  son  NICANOR 
(NiBoi'oip),  were  men  of  weight  and  influence  in 
■       •   by  Pclybins   (who 


nony 


high  character  lor  uprightness)  as  having  lent 
themselvea  to  abet  the  cruel  and  oppressive  con- 
duct of  Charops  [No.  2].  Charops  was  accom- 
panied by  Mjrton,  when  he  went  to  Rome  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of 
hia  proceedings.  (Polyb,  iixii,  21,  22.)  [E.  E.] 
MYS  (Mui),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  the 
Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  shield  of  Phidias'a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachoa,  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  ( Pans.  i.  28.  §  2.)  If  we  are  to 
believe  Pausaniaa,  these  works  were  executed  from 
designs  by  Farrhasiiis,  who  fiouriahed  half  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Phidias.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  a  mistaice  in  the  pass!^  of  Pausanias,  sTid  that 
Mys  ought  to  be  considered  aa  a  contemporary  of 
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Phidias,  nbout   B,  c.  444.     {SSiig,  s.  v.) 


antinned  as  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  en- 
gravers by  Pliny  (ff.  A^,  ixxiii.  13.  a.  55),  Pro- 
pertiuB  (lU.  7.  14),  Martial  (viii.  33,  60,  liv.  93), 
and  Stiitiue  (Sil^  i.  3.  50).  '  [P.  S.] 

MYSCELLUS  (Hito-KtAXoi,  or  Mirm^Qs),  a 
natiie  of  Rhjpes,  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of 
Aohua,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (JWefc™.  ir.  15) 
a  Hemclide,  nnd  the  son  of  an  Ai;^ve  named 
Alemon.  He  led  the  colony  which  founded  Ctolona, 
1J.C  710.  They  were  assisted  in  founding  the 
city  by  Archias,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Sicily 
[Abchias].  The  colony  was  led  forth  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Myscellua  having 
previously  been  to  survey  the  locality.  He  was  so 
much  better  pleased  with  the  site  of  Sytiaiis,  tliat 

persuade  the  Delphic  god  to  allow  the  colonists  to 
select  Sybaris  as  theic  place  of  aeltlement.  Re- 
spectiug  the  choice  offered  to  Archias  Euid  Mys- 
cellus  t^  the  oracle,  and  the  seledaon  which  each 
made,  eee  Abchlss,  Vol.1,  p.  265.  {Strab.  vi. 
pp.262,  269,  viii.  p.  387 ;  Dionys.  ii.  p.  361; 
SchoL  ad  Arist.  EipM.  1089;  Snidas  s.p.  Mii- 
(tmXoi;  Qinton,  F.H.  vol.  L  anno  710,  vol  ii, 
p.  265;  Mailer,  Diriam,  i.  6.  g  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
MY'SIA  (Mi'fffa).  1.  A  surname  of  Demeter, 
who  had  a  temple,  Murnuov,  between  Argos  and 
Mycenae  and  at  Pellene,  It  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  Argive  Mjsius,  who  received  her 
kindly  during  her  wanderings,  and  built  a  sanc- 
tuaiT  to  her.     (Pans,  ii  18.  §  3,  35.  §  3,  vli.  27. 

S.  A  snrnamB  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  in  a  sanctuary  near  Sparla.  (Paue,  iii. 
20.  §9.)  [L.  8.] 

M  ySON  (Miio-uK),  H  native  of  Chenae  or  Chen, 
a  Tilhtge  either  to  Laconia  (according  to  Stephanus 
Byi.)oi'  on  Mount  Oeta  (according  to  Pausanias,i. 
24,  §  I),  who  iaenninetat«dbyPlato(Proi(iff.28, 
p.  343)  aa  one  of  the  seven  aagea,  in  place  of  Peri- 
under.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MYTILE'NE  (Hin-iAi(«j),  a  daughter  of  Macac 
OF  Pelops,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Mylon.  The  town  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name  frotn  her,  or 
from  her  son,  or  from  n  personage  of  the  name  of 
MytUus.     (Stepb.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 


NABARZA'NES  (Nofapfiin,!),  a  Persian  in 
the  service  of  Dareius.  He  is  first  spoken  of  by 
Q.  Curtius  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a  letter  to 
Sisines,  u  Persian  attached  to  Aleiander,  exhorting 
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that  their  designs  were  discovered  by  Patron,  and 
'  known  to  the  king,  refused  to  take  refuge 
g  the  Greek  mercenaries.     By  command  of 


Alexander  reached  the  river  Ziobaris  or  Stiboetea, 
sent  a  letter  to  him,  offering  to  surrender  himself  if 
assured  of  .personal  safety.  This  was  promised 
him,  upon  which  he  gave  himself  up,  bringing  with 
him  a  large  amount  of  presents,  among  winch  was 
the.  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoas  [Bagoas],  through 

pardon  Nabarr^anes.  Of  bis  further  fata  we  have 
no  notice.  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  9.  g  1,  7.  g  22,  v.  H.  §  3, 
10.  §1,  &c,  U.  §8,  12,  §15,  13.8l8,vi.  3.g9. 
4.  g  a,  5.  g  22  J  Airian,  iii.  21.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

NABDALSA,  a  Numidian  chief,  conspicuous 
both  from  liis  birth  and  wealth,  who  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  the  favour  of  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he 
was  frequently  employed  in  services  of  the  most 
important  nature.  In  eonsequence  of  the  confi- 
dence thus  reposed  in  him  by  the  Numidian  king, 
he  was  the  person  selected  by  Bomilcar  aa  his  iu~ 
tended  minister  in  his  designs  against  the  life  of 
that  monarch  [BoMii.cJR]  ;  but  the  negligence  of 
Nabdalsa  suffered  these  projects  to  transpire.  Bo- 
milcar was  seized  and  put  to  death,  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  Nabdalaa  shared  the  same 
fate.     (Sail  jBff.  70— 72.)  [E.H.B.] 

NABIS  {HiSa),  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  .death  of  Macbanidaa, 
B,  c  207.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having 
a  rival  at  any  future  time,  he  had  Pelops,  sori  of 
the  king  Lycurgus,  who  waa  still  quite  young, 
assassinated.  To  secure  himself  still  fiirtber,  hs 
cturied  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the  furthest  pes- 
put  to   death   or  banished  all  the 


™tly  to 


'ehiai 


Na- 


. .  manded  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 

right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Issua.  Afterwards, 
when  the  fortunes  of  Dareius  seemed  desperate, 
KabaRAnes  joined  Bessua  and  Barsaentes  in  plot- 
ting either  to  kill  Dareius,  or  to  give  bun  up  to 
Alexander.  In  a  council  held  after  quitting  Ecba- 
lana,  he  had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  Dareius 
should  retire  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  for  a  time  resign  his  authority 
as  king  into  the  hands  of  Besans.  Dareius  was  so 
incensed  at  the  proposal,  that  he  drew  hia  scuuitar, 
nnd  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  killing 
Nabarzanea  on  the  spot.  The  oonspiifltors  now 
resolved   to   seise  Dalcius,  who,  notwithstnnding 


vealthieat  and 
mrsued  them  i 


:  other  tj] 


when 


they  had  reached  some  Mendly  dty,  g 
not  likely  to  be  suspected  to  hire  houses  next  to 
those  in  which  the  exiles  had  taken  up  their  abode, 
and  then  sending  his  emiasaties  to  break  throi^h 
the  party-walls,  and  assassinate  them  in  their  own 
bonses.  All  persons  possessed  of  property  who 
remained  at  Sparla  were  subjected  to  incessant  ex- 
succeed  in  satisfying  his  rapacity.  One  of  his 
engines  of  torture  resembled  the  mcadea  of  rnoi'e 
recent  times :  it  was  a  iigure  resembling  his  wife 
Apega,  so  constructed  as  to  clasp  the  victim  and 
pierce  him  to  death  with  the  naila  with  which  the 
arms  and  bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  (Polyb. 
xiii,  7.)  The  money  which  he  got  by  these  meaaa 
and  by  the  plunder  of  the  temples  enabled  him  to 
raise  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  whom  he  selected 
from  among  the  moat  abandoned  and  reckless  vil- 
lains :  murderers,  burglars,  thieves,  and  reprobates 
of  every  kind  found  an  asylum  in  Sparta  and  a 
patron  in  Nabis.  He  likewise  manumitted  a  great 
number  of  helots  and  slaves,  and  apportioned  them 
lands.  He  extended  his  protection  over  the  piiates 
of  Crete,  whom  he  sheltered  and  assisted,  receiving 
a  share  of  their  booty.  Nor  did  he  content  himself 
with  makmg  Sparta  a  den  of  robbers,  emissaries  of 
the  same  sort  were  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  proceeds  of  whose  plunder  he  shared, 
while  he  afforded  them  a  refuge  whenever  danger 
threatened.     Wlicn   ho  fii-st  opened   negotiation* 


impunity 
hicli  has 
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with  the  Romans  we  toe  nnt  informed,  but  we  fij 
him  included  aa  one  of  the  alliaa  of  the  RoniEins 
the  treaty  made  beti/eeu  tJiem  and  Philin  in  t 
year  a  c.  304.  (Lit.  ixii.  13.)  The 
with  which  Nabia  pursued  the  coune  n 
been  described  for  two  or  three  years  encouraged 
him  to  form  greater  projects.  An  opportunity 
Boon  presented  itself.  Some  Boeotians  induced 
one  of  tbe  grooms  of  Nabis  to  abscond  with  them, 
carrying  off  the  moat  valuable  of  his  horeee.  The 
fugitives  we[B  pursued,  and  overtaken  at  Megalo- 
polis. The  purauora  were  allowed  to  eairy  off  the 
horaee  and  groom  ;  bat  when  they  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Boeotians  also,  tiley  wore  hindered 
by  (he  people  and  magistnitee  of  the  town,  and 
compelled  to  quit  it.  Nabis  seized  upon  this  as  a 
preleit  for  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of 
MegalopoUs.  These  he  followed  up  by  seizing  the 
city  of  Messenc,  though  he  was  at  the  tune  in 
alliance  with  the  Measenians.  (Polyb.  xvi.  13.) 
Philopoemen,  by  his  private  influence,  collected  tl.e 
forces  of  Megalopolis,  and  marched  to  Meesene, 
upon  which  Nabia  evacuated  the  (own,  and  hastily 
retnmed  into  Laconia  (in  the  latter  part  of  D.  c. 
202,  or  the  banning  of  B.c,  201).  Iqd.c.301 
Philopoemen  became  Achaean  praetor,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  his  office  he  rollected  ^e  forces  of  the 
Achaean  league  with  the  greatest  poasible  secresy 
at  Tegea,  drew  the  mercenaries  of  Nabis  into  an 
ambush  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  at  a  place  called 
Scotitas,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  Nabis  was  compelled  to 
keep  within  bis  own  borders.  (Polyb.  liii.  B, 
ivi.  38,  37  i  Pans.  !y.  29.  g  10,  viii.  50.  g  5.)  As 
soon  as  Philopoemen  was  replaced  by  other  and 
inferior  leaders,  Nabis  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
MegaTopoHs,  Bjid,  according  to  Plntarch  {Phitop, 
p.  363),  reduced  them  to  such  distress,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  sow  com  in  the  streets  of  their 
city,  to  avoid  starvation.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  Achaean  army  bad  been  disbanded,  and 
the  contingents  had  not  been  iixed  for  the  di^rant 
slates,  that  Philip  undertook  to  repel  Nabis,  on 
condition  that  the  Acbaeana  would  help  him  to  de- 
fend Corinth  and  some  other  places.  As  his  object 
was  evidently  to  involve  the  Achaeans  in  his  con- 
test with  the  Romans,  his  offiir  was  prudently  de- 
clined, and  the  assembly  at  which  it  was  made 
was  diemissed,  after  a  decree  had  been  passed  for 
levying  troops  against  Nabis.  (Liv.  mi.  25.) 
.Philip  now  (b.  c.  198),  finding  it  inconvenient  to 
defend  ArgcB  himself,  inatructed  Pbilocles  to  pve 
up  the  custody  of  the  city  to  Nabis,  who,  after 
having  betrayed  the  people  into  an  open  expression 
of  the  hatred  they  felt  towards  him,  was  admitted 
ty  night  into  the  city.  He  forthwith  proceeded 
to  extort  the  money  of  the  citizens  by  means 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  fonnd  so  suciessful  at 
Sparta ;  and  then,  to  secure  the  suppoit  of  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  community,  he  proposed  a  decree 
for  the  concellmg  of  debta,  and  for  a  fresh  partition 
of  the  lands.  (Liv.  xisii.  38,  &e.)  Having  pro- 
cured an  interview  with  Plamininus  and  Attains, 
he  agreed  to  grant  a  truce  for  fonr  months  to  the 
Achaeans,  and  placed  a  body  of  hie  Cretans  at  the 
disposal  of  Flmnininus.  He  then  returned  to 
-Sparta,  leaving  a  garriaon  m  Argos,  and  sent  his 
wife  Apega  in  his  place.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  fit  helpmate  for  her  husband,  whom  she  even 
outdid  at  A^os,  robbuig  and  apoiling  the  women 
vf  the  city  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  her  husband 


NABIS. 
had  robbed  the  men.  (Polyb.  ivii,  17;  Liv.xKxii, 
40.) 

Upon  the  representations  of  the  commiBsionere 
employed  in  settUng  the  aflaira  of  Greece  after  the 
concluaion  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Roman 
senate  took  into  consideration  the  qaestion  of  peace 
or  war  with  Nabis,  and  finally  referred  the  matlot 
to  Fiaraininus.  He  l.iid  it  before  a  congress  of  the 
allies  at  Connth  when  war  was  unanimously  de- 
creed. Pytbagoraa,  who  was  at  once  brother  in- 
law and  son-in-law  of  Nabis,  and  was  in  command 
at  Argos,  prevented  the  Romans  from  getting  the 
city  into  their  possession  without  a  siege ;  and 
Flamininua,  by  the  advice  of  Aristaenus,  cliose 
rather  to  cari7  the  war  into  Laconia,  With  a 
powerful  force  he  descended  to  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.  Nabis  strengthened  the  defences  of 
Sparta,  and  etcuck  terror  into  his  subjects  by  the 
sanguinary  execntion  of  eighty  suspected  citizens. 
His  troops  sustained  some  losses  in  engagements 
with  the  enemy,  and  Gythium,  the  arsenal  of 
Sparta,  was  taken.  Nabis,  though  reinforced  by 
Pythagoras,  was  ^n  to  solicit  ^  interview  wtUi 
Fkunininus.  A  conference  ensued  which  hsted 
two  days,  a  long  accotmt  of  which  is  given  by  Livy 
(xrxiv.  30—33),  A  trace  was  granted,  that 
Nabis  might  consult  his  friends,  and  Flaminuius 
his  allies.  The  latter  could  only  be  induced  to 
consent  to  peace  at  all  by  the  representations 
which  Flamininus  made  to  them  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  contributions  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
lay  upon  them  for  the  expensea  of  the  war.  The 
tenua  oltered  we  such  as  Nab'  r  f  d  to  accept, 
and  th       ^  ere  ff     But  being 
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33—43  J  Polyb.  xs.  13. 
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in   the   Aetolians,  after 

the 

departure   of 

make  attempts  upon  the  maritime  t«wns  of  La^ 
conia.  The  Achaeans,  who  had  been  constituted 
the  protectors  of  them,  sent  to  Home.  Directions 
were  given  by  the  senate  to  the  praetor,  Adlius,  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Nabis  ;  but  before  hie 
arrival  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Achaeans, 

relieve  Gythium.  The  attempts  of  Philopoemen  to 
■ffeet  this  by  aea  failed,  to  some  eitenl,  from  his 
laving  plEuied  his  admiral,  Tiso,  on  board  a  large 

ship  which  was  utterly  unseaworthy,  and  went  to 
s  at  the  first  shock;  and  notwithstanding  n 
irable  diversion  by  land,  Gythium  was  taken 
abis,  and  Philopoemen  reti^  to  Tegea.  On 
lering  Laconia,  he  was  suiprised  by  Nabis  i 
through  his  skilful  conduct,  the  fiirces  of  the 

tyrant  were  defeated  with  great   slaughter,  and 

Philopoemen  ravaged  Laconia  unmolested  for  thirty 
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days.  The  war  was  now  intetmitled  for  a  riie, 
piubnbly  thiDiigh  the  weHknesa  of  Nabia  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hint,  if  Grteee,  vol.  viii.  p.  33B),  who  ap- 
pealed foi  h^p  to  the  Aetolians.  A  small  fbtce 
was  sent  by  them  under  Alexamenus,  hy  whom 
Nabis  was  Boon  after  asBaasinated,  B.  a  192.  (Liv. 
xiiv.  12,13,  2-2,  2fi— 3Sj  PaDB-viii.M.  §7.10; 
Plot.  Philop.  p.  864.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

NAJIONASSAR  (Noenwtcrops).  Among  the 
most  perplexing  questions  of  Eastern  hiatorf,  is 
the  comparative  state  of  the  ABsyrjan   and   the 

of  their  kings.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Babylonian  kingdom  did  not 
extend  its  conquests  till  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
neszar  B.  c  601.  Till  this  time  the  kings  of 
Dabylon  were  often  dependent  on  the  kinga  of 
ABsyrin,  Eind  acted  as  their  viceroys,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cyrus  the  younger  was  dependent  on 
his  brother.  From  this  general  fact,  as  well  aE 
from  an  inference  to  be  slated  iraraedialely,  Roaen- 
miiller  is  of  opinion  that  Nabonaasar,  ibe  Jiing  of 
Babylon  B.  c.  747,  was,  without  donbt,  a  vasaal  of 
Assyria.  We  find  in  aacred  hjetory  (S  Kings,  zvit. 
24)  that  the  kingof  Assyria,  while  colonising  Sama- 
ria, "  brought  men  tcora  Babylon."  RoaenmUller 
assumes  that  this  king  was  Sbalmaneser,  or  Salma* 
nasac,  and  nrguea  that  we  must  heiice  conclude  that 
Babylon  was  at  that  time  —  a  period  anbsequ< 
Nabonaasar^  reign  —  and  consequently  before, 
tributary  to  Aaaytia.  Paulua,  in  his  Keg  to  Jaaiah 
(quoted  i>y  Bosenmiiller),  is  of  a  differenE  opi  ' 
end  is  corroborated  by  Clinton.  This  latter  « 
infers  from  Eara  (iv.  2),  that  the  colonisation  of 
Samaria  took  place  onderEsachaddan,  the  Asaytian 
monarcli,  who  undoubtedly  effected  a  change  in  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  and  placed  his  son  thero  as 
viceroy.  In  the  absence  of  all  posUive  authority, 
therefore,  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  the  event 
referred  to  by  Hoaenmuller,  Clinton  concludes,  on 
the  authority  of  Polyhistor  and  the  astronomical 
canon,  that  Babylon  Bad  alwaya  kings  of  her  own 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  conjccturea  that  Nabo- 
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reign  of  Esarliaddon.  This  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  existence  of  the  celebrated  Era  o/ 
Na/naassar.  We  may  fairly  inter,  from  this 
monarch's  reign  having  been  fixed  npon  by  the 
Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calcuhttions,  that  there  waa  some 
distinguished  event — probably  the  tamporaiy  esta- 
blishment of  Babylon  as  an  independent  kingdom 
—  which  ted  to  their  choice.  In  tbe  absence  of 
any  thing  like  certainty  to  gnide  us,  we  niay,  not- 
withstanding, pronounce  the  opinion  which  SeaUger 
once  held,  but  afterwards  retracted,  that  Nabonas- 
sar  and  Baladon  are  idenUcal,  to  be  untenable. 

The  Era  of  Nabomssar.  This  era  servea,  in 
astronomical,  the  same  purpoae  as  the  Olympiads  in 
citil  history.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  tbe 
Babylonian  cbronoli^y,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Aleiandria,  by  Hipparchus,  Beroans,  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  date  is  aacettained  from  tbo  eclipses 
recorded  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  celestial  phenomena 
with  which  he  macks  the  day  of  Nabonasaar's  ac 
cession  to  the  throne.  It  is  fixed  as  the  S6th  of 
February,  B.  c.  747.  Scaliger  -D*  Emend.  Temp. 
(p.  393)  notices  the  comcidencs  between  the  years 
of  this  era  and  tbe  sabbatical  year  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  take  the  year  of  Christ,  1584:  1584  +  747 
=  2331  of  tbe  era  of  Nuhonassar,  which  is  both 
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divisible  by  7  and  a  sabbatical  year.  (Rosei 
BiUio.  GeoffT.  of  CbnSmi  Jsia,  voL  li.  p.  41,  &o., 
Edinbuigh  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  273  ;  Scaliger. 
De  Emfwi.  Tem-p.  p.  352,  &c.)         fW.  M.  G.l 

NACCA.    [Naita.] 

NAE-NIA,  i.e.  adiige  or  lamentation,  equi- 
vaient  to  tbe  Greek  dpijuos,  such  as  was  uttered  at 
fimerris,  either  by  relatives  of  the  deceased  or  by 
hired  persons.  At  Rome  Naenia  was  peraonified 
and  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  who  even  had  a 
chapel,  which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  ell  other 
gods  in  connection  with  the  dead,  waa  ootside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalk  The 
object  of  this  worship  was  probably  lo  procnre 
rest  and  peace  for  the  departed  in  the  lower  world  ; 
this  may  he  mfeired  frem  the  fact  of  Naenlae  being 
compared  with  lullabyes,  and  they  teem  to  have  been 
sung  with  a  soft  voice,  as  if  a  person  waa  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep.  (AugnsL  de  CSb.  Dei,  vL  9  } 
Arnob.  adv.  Oent.  iv.  7,  viL  82  ;  Herat.  Qtrm.  iii, 
28.  16  J  Feat.  pp.  16i,  163,  ed.  Mailer.)     [L.S.] 

NAETIA  E'NNIA.    [Bnnia.] 

NABYIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  menHoned  in 
history  tilt  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
towarts  the  close  of  which  one  of  its  members,  Q. 
Naevius  Mathn,  was  praetor.  None  of  the  Naevit, 
however,  obt^ned  the  consulship  under  the  repub- 
lic, and  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  30,  when  L.  Naevina 
Snrdinus  was  consul,  that  any  of  the  gena  was 
raised  to  this  honour.  The  prindpal  Burnaones 
under  the  repubhc  are  BaiBus  and  Matho:  be- 
sides these  we  also  find  the  cognomens  (Mila,  Fol- 
lio,  l\irp!o,  which  are  given  under  Niievids.  On 
coins  wa  find  the  cognomens  Baltus,  (hpdla, 
Sm-diaas.     {Eckbe!,  vol.  v.  p.  259.) 

NABTIUS.     1.  Q.  Naevius.  or  NaVIUS,  a; 


n  the  I 


if  Livy,  was  a 


centiuion  in  tbe  army  of  Q.  Fulviue 
waa  engaged  in  the  aiege  of  Capua  ui  B.  c  21 1, 
when  Hannibal  attempted  to  relieve  the  town. 
Naevius  greatly  distinguiahed  himself  by  hia  per- 
sonal bravery  on  this  occasion,  iuid  by  his  advice 
the  velilea  were  united  with  the  ei^nltes  and  did 
good  aervice  in  repulsing .  the  Campaninn  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xxvL  4,  5  ;  Frontin.  Stralea.  iv.  7.  i  29  : 
VaL  Mas.  n.S.%  3.) 

2.  Q.  Nabvids  Crista,  a  praefect  of  tbe  aUies, 
served  under  ths  praetor  M.  Valerius  in  the  war 
against  Philip  in  B.C.  214,  during  the  course  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  military  skilL  (Liv.  xxiv.  40.) 

3..  Q.  Nakvius,  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  ap^ 
pointed  in  B.  c  1 94,  for  founding  a  Latin  colony 
among  the  Brnttii.  He  and  bis  colleagues  had  the 
imperium  granted  to  them  for  three  years.  (Liv, 
^^y.  53.  ^v.  40.) 

4.  M.  Nabvius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  184, 

at  tbe  inst^tion  of  Cato  the  censor,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanua  the  elder  of  having  been  bribed 
by  Antiochus  to  allow  that  monarch  to  come  off  too 
lenientiy.  Scipio'a  speech  in  his  defence  waa  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  A.  Gelhns,  who  quotes  a  strik- 
ing passage  from  it ;  but  there  was  some  dispute 
whether  Naevius  was  the  accuser  of  Scipio  ;  some 
authorities  spoke  of  the  PetUii  as  the  parties  who 
brought  the  chat^.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  £6,  xixii.  62  ; 
Gell.  iv.  1 8  i  Aur.  Vict.  <fe  Vir.  lU.  49.)  The 
short  quotation  which  Cicero  {de  Orai,  ii.  61) 
makes  from  a  speech  of  Scipio  against  Naevina 
must  have  been  delivered  upon  another  occa«oii. 
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«nce  lAyy  (xxxviii.  56)  tella  ua  tbnt  tlie  speech 
which  Scipio  delivered  in  his  defence  on  the  ooca- 
BioQ  refeired  to,  did  not  conl^n  the  name  of  the 
accnser.  (Meyer,  OratoF.  floiHon.  Fmgm.  p.  6, 
&.,  2d  ed.) 

5.  Sest.  NiBvms,  a  praeoo,  the  accuser  of  P. 
Quinljus  whom  Ciceio  defended.     (Cic.  pro  Quitd. 

1,  &C.)      [QuINTIUS.] 

6.  Skr,  Narvius,  a  person  defended  hy  C 
Curio  ^^net  Cicaro.     (Cic.  Itrui.  60.) 

7.  Nabtjus  Tubfio,  a  quadniplBlor  at  pntlic 
infonUer,  wns  one  of  the  onscrupuious  agents  of 
Verree  in  plundering  the  unhappy  Sicilians.  He 
had  heen  pravioualy  condemned  for  injuriae  by  the 
pTsetor  C.  Sacecdos.  (Cio.  Verr.  ii.  8,  iil  39,  40, 
T.  41.) 

8.  Naeviuu  PoLLio,  a  Romim  citizen,  who  vss 
stated  hy  Cicero  to  have  heen  a  foot  taller  than  the 
tallest  man  that  ever  lived.  Tills  statement  o{ 
Cicero,  which  is  quoted  b^  Colmnella  (iii.  8.  g  3), 
was  douhtlesB  contained  m  bis  nork  entitled  Ad- 
tairanda.  Pliny  also  speaks  jff.  N.  tiL  16)  of 
the  great  he^ht  of  ^ia  NaevluB  Pollio,  but  say! 
that  the  annals  did  not  specif  what  his  height 

ck  NAE'VIUS.     Of  the  life  of  this  ancient 
Roman  poet  but  few  particulars  have  been  re- 
was  H  native  of  Campania,  because  Gellius  (i.  Ii) 
characf^T'sea  the  epitaph  which  he  composed  upon 
h  na'lfas  '  plenlim  supecblaa  Campanae."  Kl 
ma  n  howovor,  the  most  recent  editor  of  Naevi 
fragments,  thinks  that  he  was  a  Roman,  from 
c  r  umslinoe  of  Cicero's  alludmg  to  bun  in  the  7Ja 
Oroto  e  <     .  1-2)  as  a  model  of  pure  elocntlon 
CO  tends  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  froi 
raenton  ot  Campanian  pi Ide,  which,  as  is  shown 
byC  e^osspeech,J)eZ(^^^^.  (ii.  33),hadhecorae 
proverb  al      But  to  this  it  may  be  ohjccled,  that 

n  tl  e  passage  of  the  De  Oratore  the  nr *" 

Piautus  an  Umbrinn,  is  coupled  with  t 
Nae  us  a  fact  which  invalidates  that  aigximent 
for  h  9  Roman  birth.  And  though  the  piide  of  the 
Campaniana  may  have  become  a  proverb,  it  is  difH- 
cult  to  see  how  it  could'  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  any  but  those  Gawona  of  ancient  luJy.  How. 
ever  this  may  be,  it  ia  probable  that  Naevina  was 
at  least  brought  early  to  Roma ;  but  at  what  time 

fixed  with  any  aomracy.  The  S&ct,  however,  of 
bis  having  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  centnry  of  Rome,  may  justify 
us  in  phicing  his  birth  some  ten  or  twenty  years 
before  the  chise  of  the  preceding  one,  or  somewhere 
between  the  years  271  and  361  B.C.  And  this 
agreea  well  enough  with  what  Qellius  tells  us 
(xrit.  21),  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  about  his 
serving  in  tha-flrat  Punic  war,  which  began  in  264 
E.  c,  and  lasted  twenty-four  years.  The  lirst 
Jiterary  attempts  of  Naevina  were  in  the  drama, 
then  recency  introduced  at  Rome  byLiviusAn- 
diTjiiicus.  According  to  Gellius,  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  Naevius  produced  hia  first  play  in  the 
yeatofRomeSlfl,  or  B.C.  335.  Gellius,  however, 
makes  this  event  coincident  with  the  divorce  of 
a  certain  Carviliua  Ruga,  which,  in  another  passage 
(iv.  3)  he  phices  four  years  later  (b.  c.  331;,  but 
mentions  wrong  conauls.  Dionyaius  (ii.  25)  also 
fixes  the  divorce  of  Carviliue  at  the  latter  date  ; 
ViJerius  Maaimus  (ii  1)  in  b.  a  234.  These 
vm-iations  are  too  slight  to  be  of  much  importance. 
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Naevius  was  attached  to  the  pleboian  party;  fm 
opponent  of  the  nubility,  and  inimical  to  the  in- 
novations thou  making  in  the  national  literature. 
These  feelings  he  shared  withCato;  and,  though 
the  great  censor  was  considerably  his  junior,  it 
ia  probable,  as  indeed  we  may  inter  from  Cicero's 
Colo  (c.14),  that  a  friendship  existed  between 
them.  It  was  in  his  latter  days,  and  when  Calo 
must  have  already  entered  upon  public  life,  that 
Naevius,  with  the  hcence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
made  the  st^^  a  vehicle  for  his  attaeks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  Gelhiis  (vl.  8)  has  preserved  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  where  a  little  scandslous  anecdote 
respecting  the  elder  Seipio  Is  accompanied  with 
tho  piTiise  justly  due  to  his  merits :  — 

Etlam  qui  res  magnas  manu  saepe  gessit  gloriose, 
Cujus  facta  viva  nunc  vigent,  qui  apud  gentes  solus 

praeaiat, 
Eum  suue  pater  cum  pallio  nno  ah  arnica  ahduxit. 

These  lines,  a  fragment  probably  ot  some  inter- 
lude,  would  have  derived  much  of  their  piquancy 
from  their  contrast  with  the  current  story  of 
"-'-'■'      ■■   ■'  ' of  Carthng. 


Novi 


!,  210. 


,s  (Cic. 


i.  10) 

u  the  Me- 


has  preserved  the  following  lamj 

Fato  Melelli  Romae  hunt  consoles  j 

where  the  insinuation  is,  as  Cicero  explains  in 
the  passage  to  which  the  note  of  Asconins  refers, 
that  the  Melelli  attained  to  the  consular  dignity, 
not  by  any  merit  ot  their  own,  but  thitiugh  tho 
blind  influenee  of  fate.  In  what  year  could  this 
attack  have  been  made?  From  the  way  in  which 
the  answer  to  it  is  recorded  by  Aeconius,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  during  the  actual  consulship 
of  one  of  the  family,  {Cui  (b«o  Metollus  consul 
iratus  responderat  acnario  hypercatalecto,  ^ul  et 
Satumius  dicitur, 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetse). 

in  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  person 
uee^on  was  Ij.  Caeralius  Melellus,  consul  in 
306.     The  haughty  ariatooracy  of  Rome  were 
by  no  means   disposed  to  let  such   attacks  pass 
■  ■    ■       By  the  hiw  of  the  Twehe  Tables 
capital  oiience,  and  Metellus  carried 
o   execution   by  indicling  Naeviua. 
The  poet  escaped  with   his  life,  but  was  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  triumviri  capitales  (Gel!, 
iii.  3) ;  an  imprisomnent  to  which  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  Miles  Oloriaias  (ii.  2.  66).      Confinement 
brought  repentance.     Whilst  in  prison  he    com- 
posed   two   plays,   the  JIarioIaa    and    Zcob,    in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of    the    people.    (GelL   I.  e.)      His    repentance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  explnts  a  new  offijnce  hy  exile.     At  tb 
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was,  probably,  that  he  wrote  bis  poem  on  the  lirst 
Punic  war,  which,  as  we  leam  from  acero  (De 
Sesed.  14J,  was  the  work  ot  his  old  age  ;  and  here 
■'  is  certain  that  he  died ;  but  as  to  the  exact  year 

Cicero  (Bi-sl.  15),  his  decease  took  plnco  in  the 
isulship  of  Cethegna  and  Tnditanus,  B.  c.  204. 
we  leai'n,  however,  &om  the  same  passage  ^nt 
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i  hU  life  rather  longer,  ' 
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leani  a.  settled  point)  and  (lint 


e  hJB  dtuith,  tvitll  Hieionymus  (in  £UB?b. 
CSroK.  CT.  csliv.  3),  in  B.  c.  203,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  date  of  Varro,  The  epitaph  which  ho 
composed  upon  himaelC,  pKserved  by  GelliuB  in 
the  passage  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
notice,  runo  ai  follows :  — 

Morlales  hnmaTtEtlee  fiere  si  Ibret  fas, 
Flerent  Divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam, 
Ilaqne  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  thesanro 
Obliti  sunt  Ronuuii  l<iqaii)r  Lalina  lingua. 

Naevius  aeerns  to  have  transmilted  an  hereditary 
enmity  agaiiiat  the  nobility,  i^  indeed,  the  tribune 
Naevius,  who  accused  Scipio  of  peculation  in  B,  c. 
IBS,  was  of  his  femily.  (Liv.  iiiviii.  B6  :  Gell. 
if.  18.)     [See  above,  Nabvius,  Nc 
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metre!  f™  Bnnius,  who  introduced  the  heiameter 
among  the  Romans,  was  not  broiiglit  to  Roma  till 
after  the  baniahment  of  Naevius.  The  poem 
appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  Aeneas's 
flight  from  Troy,  hia  visit  to  Carthage  and  amour 
with  Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  Originaily  the  poem  was  not  divided  into 
books,  and  we  learn  from  Snelonins  (De  Id. 
Gramm.  2),  that  Lampadio  distributed  it  into 
sfiTen.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by  Ennius 
and  Vil^il.  The  latter  author  took  many  passages 
from  it ;  particularly  the  description  of  the  storm  in 
the  first  Aeneid,  the  speech  with  which  Aneas  con- 
soles bis  eompanicna^  aj^d  the  addresa  of  Venus  to 
Jupiter.  (Cic.  Briil.  1 9 ;  Maerob.  Sal.  vi.  3 ;  Serv. 
adAe7i.i.l9S.) 

A  translation  of  the  Cypria  Jlias  has  been  a&. 
cnbed  to  Naeyius ,  but  the  heroic  metre  in  which 
It  IB  eiecnted  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the 
production  of  some  later  writer,  probably  Liievius, 

toiuided   with    those    of  Naevius.     (Ponlan.  ad 
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ic  wnungs  comprised  both  tragedies 
aim  raiuieuiBs  ,  and,  among  the  latter,  tliat  more 
pecuiiaily  Roman  species  of  composition,  the  Co- 
moedm  Togata.  Welcker,  however,  doubts  about 
his  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  poet,  and 
altogether  denies  that  lie  wrote  TogaloB.  {Die 
CnaA.  Tnnodisn,  pp.  134B,  1372.)  Among  his 
tragedies  h'ne  been  reckoned  AndTonuntlie  sine 
Herler  ProJuMcexs,  DatiaS,  HejKWB,  IpMgenia, 
Jgeuniaa  (bj  some  thought  lo  have  been  a  comedy), 
the  Equua  Trq^atms  (ftiso  ascribed  to  Livius),  and 
the  Dolia,  a  title  variously  spell  (see  Miiller,  ai 
P"ami.i.  P.16S).  Klueamann  (p.100)  holds 
the  Equus  TmjaniK  and  Dolus  lo  be  one  and  the 
same  play,  Several  other  tragedies  seem  lo  have 
been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Naevius,  whose  dramatic 
fiagments  have  been  freiiuently  confomided  with 
those  of  Livius,  Entiins,  and  other  writers. 

Of  his  Togaiae  the  titles  of  two  only  can  be 
cited;  the  Romulus,  a,  Praelexlaia,  and  the  Clot' 
tidimii,  probably  a  Tnbemaria.  (Donal.  ad  Ter. 
Adelpk  iv.  l,31;Varr.  L.  L.  p.  163,  Mlili.) 

In  addition  to  these,  we  find  the  titles  of  be- 
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tweon  thirty  and  forty  comedies,  many  of  which, 
fium  their  names,  seem  t^  have  been  taken  from 
the  Greek,  but  were  probably  adapted  to  Roman 
manners  with  considerable  freedom,  in  the  fashion 
of  Plaiitus  rather  thsn  of  Terence.  Of  most  of 
these  comedies,  as  well  as  of  the  phtys  before 
enumerated,  several  short  fragments  are  estant 

Besides  these  regular  dramas,  Naevius  seoins  to 
have  written  entertainments  called  Ludi  or  Satime 
(Cic  Qilo,  6) ;  and  it  was  probably  in  these  that 
■    '    'the  arislocraoy. 

linsofNae ^       .    . 
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ing  whiili  we  must  therefore  be  co 
tlie  testimony  of  antiipiity.  That  he  was  so  lai^Iy 
copied  by  subsequent  poets,  is  a  proof  of  his  genius 
and  originality.    Plantna    ' 


IE  scenes  to  the  obscui 
gence  of  iiis  own  contemporaries.  CiceiD  (JSnrf.  18) 
seta  his.PaBie  War  as  much  above  the  Od^aaey  of 
Livius  Andronicus  as  Myro  surpassed  Daedalus  in 
the  art  ot  sculpture.  His  antiquated  style  did  not 
suit  the  fastidious  refinement  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Yet  he  was  still  a  favourite  with  Ihe  admirers  of 
the  genuine  old  school  of  Roman  poetry ;  and  the 
lines  of  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  1. 53)  show  that  hia  works, 
if  not  so  much  read  as  formerly,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men. 

The  fragments  of  Naetius  have  been  published, 
together  with  those  of  other  Latin  poets,  by  the 
Stephani,  Bvo.  Paris,  1664  ;  but  m  this  collection 
many  are  wrongly  attributed  to  Naevius.  There 
is  another  collection  by  Almeloveen,  13mo.  Am- 
ster.  1686.  The  frugments  of  the  Bella/a  Punicam, 
together  with  those  of  Ennius,  were  published  by 
P.  Merula,  4to.  Leyden,  16S5 ;  and  by  Spangen- 
betg,  8vo.  Leipjsig,  1825.  They  have  also  been 
collected  b^^  Hermann  in  his  EUmeala  I/octrisae 
Meirieae  (id.  S),  and  by  Duntier  and  Lersch,  in  a 
treatise  entitled  J)e  verm  ^usm  i-ocant  Satanao, 
8vo.  Bonn,  1839.  The  dnvnrntlc  fragments  by 
Delrio,  i^ntftgma  T^ftffoediae  LalHiae,  4to.  Paris, 
1619;  ^iaittaire,  lAndon,  1713;  Bolbe,  Poelamm 
Lata  seeman-um  frvgnairla,  Ijeipiig,  1334.  The 
most  convenient  collection  of  the  entire  faigments 
is  that  of  Klussmann,  Svo.  Jena,  1343,  accom- 
panied with  a  lite  of  Naevius,  and  an  essay  on  his 
poetiy.  See  also  Weichert,  Poeiamm  Laliimiiau 
ReUqaiae;  and  Neukirch,  Ds  faliala  iogaia  Ho- 
mawrwm,  Leipsig,  1H33.  |T.  D.] 

NA&V1U8        SERTO'RIUS       MACRO. 
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NAIADES.    [NvMPHAK.] 

NAMU'SA,AUFI'DIUS,  oneofthemimsroiis 
pupils  of  Serv.  Sutpicius.  There  wei-o  ten  of  the 
puinls  of  Sulpicius  wlio  wrote  books,  and  from  the 
works  of  right  of  them  Namnaa  compiled  a  work 
which  was  distributed  into  onehimdrednnd  eighty 
parts  or  divinons  (libri).  The  work  of  Namusa  is 
cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  13.  tit,  C.  a.  5.  §  7),  Javo- 
lenus  (D^.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  40.  g  3),  and  Paulus  (Dig. 
39.  tit.  3.  s.  3.  g  6)  ;  and  we  are  thus  made  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  legal  opinions  of  Secvius. 

Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  lit.  3  s.  3.  §  44)  see  Grotius, 
Vilaa  Jaiiseoesuil.  and  Zhnmem,  Gesehichls  des 
mm.  Privalreckts,  vol  i.  p.  293.  [G.  h.] 

NANNII  or  NANNBII,  persons  of  property 
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NARCISSUS. 


When  Cicero  epeaka  (ad  AU.  i.  IS.  §  3)  of  Caiim) 
ex  Nanneiaxis  Ult,  be  means  to  indicate  CiassnB, 
who  waa  one  of  the  purehasers  of  the  confiscated 
piopect;  of  the  Nannii. 

NANNO  (NotftTu),  ft  flute-player,  beloved  by 
Miainermus,  and  repeatedly  celebrated  by  him,  as 
well  as  mentioned  in  connecUon  with  his  name  by 
Poeeidippns.  (Aath.  Graec  to\.  n.  p.  48,  vol.  viii. 
p.  1 42,  ed.  Jacnbs ;  Stobaeus,  ToL  L  p.  803,  voL 
lit  pp.  332,  436,  ed,  Gajaford.)        [W.  M.  G.] 

NAPAEAE.    [NVHPHiE.] 

NARAVAS  (Nn/Knfn!,,  a  Nnmidian  chief,  who 
bears  a  conspicuons  part  in  the  war  of  the  Cai^ 
thagini^na  ag^nst  their  revolfed  mercenanes  and 
Afiican  subjects.  He  ftt  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  rebels,  and  joined  the  army  of  Spendius 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
duced to  go  over  to  the  Cartbi^niana.  The  latter 
change,  which  teok  place  at  ss  ciitical  a  period 
tfaat  it  wae  probably  the  means  of  saving  the 
whole  army  of  Hamilcat  Barca  from  destruction,  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  exercised  over  Uie  mind 
of  Maravas  by  the  personal  character  of  ihit  gene- 
ral, who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  in  marri^e.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  war  Naiavas  was  distinguishdd 
fill  his  seal  Hjid  fidelity  in  the  Carthaginian  cause, 
and  (ontributed  essentially  to  the  ultimate  aucoess 
of  Hamilcar.  (Polyb.  i.  78,  82,  84,  86.)  Naravaa 
is  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  Latin  writer ;  the  more  correct  form 
would  probably  be  Narbal,  or  rather,  Naarbaal. 
(Gesenius,£%.PfoeB.jWDB.  p.4la>    tE.  H.  B.] 

NARCAEUS  (NnpralosX  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Narcaea,  established  a  sanctnary  of  Alhena 
Narcaea  in  Elis,  and  also  introduced  there  the 
worship  of  DionysHS.     (Paus.  v,  16.  %  5.)  [L,  S.] 

NARCISSUS  (ND>nri7os),  a  son  of  Cephisaus 
and  the  nymph  Liciope  of  Thespiae.  He  was  Et 
very  handsome  yonth,  but  wholly  inaccessible  to 
the  feeling  of  love.  The  nymph  Echo,  who  loved 
him,  but  in  vain,  died  away  with  grief.  0ns  of 
his  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to  Nemesis  to 
punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart.  Nemesis  ac- 
cordingly caused  Narcissus  to  see  his  own  face  re- 
flected in  a  well,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own 
image.  As  this  sliadow  was  unapproachable  Nar- 
cissus gradually  perished  with  love,  and  his  corpse 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  called  after  him 
naniisBua.  This  beautiful  story  is  related  at  length 
by  Ovid  (Met.  ill  341,  Ac).  According  to  some 
tmditions.  Narcissus  sent  a  sword  to  one  of  bis 
lovers,  Ameinius,  who  killed  himself  with  it  at  the 
very  door  of  Nar^saus^  house,  and  caUed  upon  the 
gods  to  avenge  his  death.  Narcissus,  tormented 
by  love  of  himself  and  by  repentance,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  froni  his  blood  there  sprang  np 
the  flower  narcissus  (Conon,  Narrat.  241.  Other 
account]  agitin  state  that  Narcissus  melted  away 
into  the  v^*^  in  which  he  had  beheld  his  own  image 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  g  6)  ;  or  tliat  he  had  a  beloved  tivin 
sister  perfectly  like  him,  who  died,  whereupon  he 
looked  at  bis  own  image  reflected  in  a  well,  to 
satify  bis  longing  after  his  sister.  Enslathins  (ad 
Bom.  p.  266)  says  that  Narcissus  was  drowned  in 
thevrell.  [L.S.] 

NARCISSUS.  1.  A  fceedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence. He  had  chaige  of  the  emperor's  letters. 
Eeimar  (od  IX™.  Ojss.  Ii.  34)  quotes  an  old  in- 
scription (<ip.  Fa/irellam,  p.  543}  which  rung  thus; 


NARCISSUS. 

a.  L.  AB.  BPisiuiis.  (Comp.  Suei. 
Clasd.  28  ;  Zonar.  p.  663,  d.)  When  Messallina 
wished  to  compass  the  death  of  C.  Appius  SilanuB, 
Narcissus,  between  whom  and  herself  there  existed 
at  that  time  a  good  understanding,  pretended  to 
the  emperor  that  in  a  dream  he  had  seen  him  fiill 
by  the  hand  of  Silanns.  The  preconcerted  entrance 
of  Silanus  immediately  afterwards  was  iilieged  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  vision,  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  immediately  put  to  death.  The  empe- 
ror thanked  his  freedman  in  the  setiate,  a,  d.  42. 
(Snet.  CUauL  37  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  14.)  Narcissus 
soon  afterwards  seized  the  opportunity  afiorded  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Furius  Camillas  S(iibonianos  to 
gut  the  emperor  to  order  the  death  of  a  number  of 
innocent  persons.     Messallina  and  Narcissus  even 

and  senators.  fDion  Cast  k.  16,  16.)  Several 
of  those  most  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  who 
could  propitiate  Narcissus  and  Messallina  by 
money,  escaped.  In  a.  o.  43  we  find  Vespauanas 
sent  as  l^atus  of  a  legion  into  Gennany  through 
Uie  influence  of  Narcissus.  (Snet.  Ve^.  4.)  When 
the  soldiers  under  A.  Plautius  in  Britain  mutinied. 
Narcissus  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  restore  order; 
but  on  his  attempting  to  address  the  soldiers  he 
was  received  with  shoals  of  indignation,  and  not 
suffered  to  speak.  His  mission,  lowever,  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  for  the  soldiers,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  suiiered  PhiHtius 
to  take  the  command  of  ihera,  (Dion  Cass,  b. 
19.) 

When  Messallina,  having  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  freedmen  of  the  palace,  in  consequence  of  her 
liaving  caused  the  death  of  Polybiua,  proceeded 
in  her  innd  extravagance  to  marry  C.  ^Uns,  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  emperor,  who  at  the 
time  was  at  Ostia,  by  Narcissus,  through  some 
women.  Nardssus  persuaded  the  emperor  that 
his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  entrusting  to  him 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  soldiers ;  and  to 

of  Claudius,  he  asked  and  obtained  permisuon  to 
nde  back  to  Rome  in  the  same  carriage  with  him. 
As  they  approached  the  city  he  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor  fr<mi  the  appeals  of  Messallina, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  them,  and  prevented 
her  children  from  being  brought  to  their  tather. 
Finding  Gaudiua  not  so  prompt  in  ordering  the 
death  of  Messallina  as  he  wished,  and  fearing  the 
effects  of  her  habitual  influence  over  him.  Narcissus 
himself  gave  orders  for  putting  her  to  death.  The 
emperor  waa  told  that  she  bad  perished,  and  made 
no  fiirther  inquiries.  Narcissus  shortiy  after  re- 
ceived the  inagnia  of  a  praetor.  (Tac  Atoi.  xi. 
30—88  1  Suet.  Oaad.  28.)  In  tiie  discussions 
which  ensued  as  to  whom  Claudius  should  marry, 
Naicissns  supported  the  claims  of  Aelia  Petina. 
(Tac  Ann.  Xli.  1.)  Dion  Caseius  (Ix.  34)  relates 
an  anecdote  which  shows  that  Narcissus  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  stupidity  of  the  emperor.  He  how- 
ever got  into  considerable  disgrace  on  account  of 
the  insuflicient  manner  in  which  the  canal  for 
of 
de. 

Agrippina  charged  him  with  the  firaudident  appro- 
priation of  great  part  of  the  money  apportioned  for 
the  work.  Nareissus,  in  return,  did  not  leave  un- 
noticed her  unperions  temper  and  ambitions  deugns, 

Bdtannicus.     (Tac.  Asa,  xii  57, 66  ;  Dion  Cass. 
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lie.  34.)  Agrippiim,  to  make  iureot  Ihe  succMeion 
fir  her  son,  resolved  ta  poison  the  eiopelor.  She 
awordinglj  sent  away  Nawiesua  to  Campanja,  on 
the  pretext  of  his  m^ing  use  of  the  warm  hatha 
tot  the  gout,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
aSccted.  Here  he  was  put  to  death  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  occesaion  of  the  emperor  Nero,  A.  D. 
£4.  {Tac.  Ana.  ail  I ;  Dion  Cass.  It.  34.)  Be- 
fore his  deaUl  he  burnt  all  Che  letters  of  Claudi 
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enormous  fortune,  ainoxinting,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  Co  400,000,000    sesterceE,  equivalei '    ' 
3,12S,0002.  of  our  money.    (Comp.  Juvenal, 
3-29.)     If  Che  following  inscription  refers  to 
he  had  a  wife  named  Claudia  Dicaeosyua :  c. 
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a'iption  we  have : 


(OrelL  /.  e.  and  No.  2927,  p.  flOB.)     His  nai 
aisa  occurs  in  InecripC.  No.dgOS,  voL  ii.  p.414. 

2.  A  freedman  of  the  emperor  Nero,  who  n  . 
put  to  death  hy  the  emperor  Galba.  (Dion  Cass, 
liiv,  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

NARCISSUS,  a  celebrated  athlete,  with  whom 
Coramodus  waa  in  the  habit  of  practising  his  gym- 
nnalJceierciBea,  was  employed  by  Marcia  to  strangle 
tile  emperor,  when  Ihe  poison  that  had  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  prOTed  too  slow  in  its  operation, 
A.  D.  192.  (Dion  Casii.  lnxiL  22;  Lampcid. 
" •   ''■     •   r,  Vict,  ife  Giss.  IB,  EpU.  17.) 
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\o  have  had  gi 


this  emperor,  for  wa  are  told  that  it  was  at  hiseug- 
gestion  that  Pescennius  Niger  was  pkced  by 
Commodus  in  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Htmies. 
(Spattian.  Facm.  Nig.  1.)  Narcissus  was  aflcr- 
ivards  exposed  to  the  lions  by  the  emperor  Severus 
on  account  of  his  having  strangled  Commodue. 
(Dion  Cass.  kxni.  16  ;  Spartian.  Sster.  14.) 
NABSES,sonof ArlaKriesHI.  IArsbi] 
NAKSES,  ting  of  Persia.  [SassANtoAB.] 
NARSBS  (NnpoSs).  ^^e  ">'»'  of  Belisarius. 
This  celehrated  general  and  statesman  was  perhaps 
born  as  early  as  A.  D.  472.  Ha  was  of  Ibreign  descent 
and  of  quite  obscure  parentage  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
Chat  his  parents  sold  him,  or  that  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  of  war  when  a  mete  boy,  and  his  fate  was 
that  of  so  many  other  boys  captured  in  war :  he 
was  caEtntted.  Of  his  earlier  life  nothingis  known. 
He  came,  however,  to  Constantinople  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  impeiiai  household.  He  was  of 
material  Bervice  to  the  emperor  Justinian  during 
the  KWa  riota  (£32),  in  which  (he  name  of  Belisa- 
rius Ukewise  became  conspicuous.  Narses  was 
then  cubicularins  or  chamberlain,  as  Theophanes 
slates,  and  ic  was  perhaps  the  judicial  use  he  made 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  him,  by  bribing  over  the 
emperor's  opponents,  which  caused  him  to  he  ap- 
pointed treasurer  Co  his  master.  In  later  years  he 
was  employed  in  several  embassies,  and  discha^d 

ghest  degree. 

lield  against 


n  the! 


er,  and  prevent  him  from  obtaining  advan- 
which  might  have  rendered  hun  dangerous  to 
mspicious   Justinian.      Tho  contingent  com- 
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2000  Herulea,  savage  but  gallant  warriors,  and  one 

of  Aratius,  an  excellent  general,  whom  Baronius 
would  not  have  confounded  with  the  great  Narses 
len  aware  that  tlie  secom'  "■  '  "  ' 

of  Anelonein543.  Nai 
effected  their  junction  at  Firu 
afterwards  they  relieved  Rimini,  an  exploit  the 
honour  of  which  was  attributed  to  Narses,  though 
the  ^>ct  was  that  he  tried  to  persuade  Belisarius 
from  venturing  his  anuy  in  such  an  expedition. 
Belisarius  became  soon  aware  that  Narses  had  not 
only  secret  designs  against  him,  but  acted  agree, 
ably  to  Justinian's  wishes  (  for  m  the  council  of 
war  he  never  proposed  any  measure  of  importance 
without  finding  Narses  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
had  the  mortification,  moreover,  to  see  him  sup- 
ported by  a  crowd  of  jealons  or  disaffected  officers. 
VeKed  at    these    uulair    proceedings,  Belisarius 


chiimed  absolute  obedieni 


and  produced  his  im- 
mcu  Justinian  commanded 
[ree  to  obey  him  implicitly  ; 
lut  the  last  words  of  the 
letter,  in  which  it  was  said  "that  the  officers 
should  obey  him  in  every  thing  compatible  with 
the  welfere  of  the  empu'e,"  continued  in  his  dis- 
obedience, pretending  that  the  plans  of  Belisarius 
were  dangei-ous  Co  the  empire.  Hence  arose  vio- 
lent quarrels,  aud  Narses  wtl  h"  tr  p  separated 
himself  &om  BeliaariuE.  Ah  h  m  h  O  hs, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  I  F  ank  d  Bui^ 
gundiane,  their  allies,  had  d  ed  M  1  to 
tremities,  after  besieging  itf  d  rabi     ml    j 

and,  anxious  to  save  that  hi  g  B  I  g 

sent  orders  to  Joannes  and  J  to  haste  s 

relief.     They  answered  tha     h      h  d      I  by 

orders  emanating  from  Naw        B  1  sar  d      d 

this  insult  with  forbearance,  and  at  last  prevailed 
upon  Narses  to  give  his  consent  to  the  contem- 
plated expedition  of  those  two  gener.ib  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  the  Roman  garrison  of  Milan 
surrendered,  and  that  splendid  ciiy  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  while  its  inhabilanla  were  massa- 
cred by  the  victors.    Jus^nian  now  became  ofr^ 
that  the  jealousy  between  the  two  commanders 
would  lead  to  still  greater  calamities,  and  he  con.< 
sequentljr  recalled  Narses  (G39).     This  was  the 
"^e  equivocal  d^iat  of  a  general  who  afterwards 
It  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy. 
During  the  following  twelve  years  the  name  of 
arses  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
apire,  but  he  continued  nevertheless  to  exercise  a 
edominant  influence  in  the  privy  council  of  Jus- 
took  upon  hrni  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  general, 
and  great  was   consequently  tha   surprise  when, 
'    551,  the  emperor  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  for. 
dahle  expedition  destined  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  Roman  arms  in  Italy,  where  the  Goths  had 
had  the  upper  hand  ever  since  the  recall  of  Selisnrius 
■     -1   ThecampaignofNars88inItalyfi3B,had 
ao  piBof  of  his  military  skill,  and  the  Roman 
ns  revolted  at  fighting  under  a  eunuch,  whoin 
17  laws  of  the  country  seemed  to  exclude 
from  any  command  over  men.     Little  alfected  by 
'leir  demon stiations,  aud  despising   the  ridicule 
hich  the  people  tried  to  throw  upon  him,  Narses, 
'ailing  himself  of  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Jtis- 
nian,  drained  the  imperial  treasury,  and  vigorously 
lahed  on  bis  preparations  for  the  ensuuig  cam- 
ligu.  In  the  spring  of  552  every  thing  was  ready, 


iigic 


ma  NARSE3. 

However,  Ancona  was  ihe  only  port  left  to 
Eoniana  in  Ital;  betneen  Baienna  and  Otran 
the  Oflthio  fleet  coveied  the  aen  ;  luid  it  nas  coi 
quentlj  dangerona  to  trust  the  safety  of  100,' 
men,  and  the  isBue  o(  the  whole  undetlaking  to 
chsiices  of  the  weather  or  a  naval  battle.  Howe 
the  Crothio  fleet  was  beaten  and  destroyed  off 
Siiiigaglja.  Narses  neverthelesa  reealTed  Ui  march 
lonnd  the  Adriatic.  This  road  presented  no  less 
formidable  difficnlUes ;  the  whole  low  country  tra- 
versed by  the  Po,  the  Adige,  &c^  and  their  count- 
less branches,  was  an  impassable  swamp  ;  the 
bridges  over  the  Po  and  the  Adige  had  been  broken 
dourn  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  only  remaining  pas- 
sage over  the  latter  river,  at  Verona,  was  g^irded 
)^  the  gallant  Tolas  with  a  strong  body  of  veteran 
Goths,  Natsea  consequently  chose  a  middle  course. 
He  coasted  the  Dalmatian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  as 
fiu-  as  the  northern  comer  of  that  sea,  whence  his 
army  continued  by  land,  while  the  fleet  took  a 
parEdlel  couiae  along  the  shore,  and  wherever  a 
river  or  a  cnna]  checked  the  pn^reas  by  land,  the 
ships  conveyed  timber  and  other  materials  to  the 
spat  for  the  speedy  construction  of  hridgea.  Thus 
he  reached  Ravenna,  Teiaa  being  aU  the  while  qiule 
nnable  to  molest  bini.  He  remiuned  nine  days  in 
that  city.  Thence  he  marched  upon  Rimini,  and 
the  Gothic  garrison  having  dared  to  inanlt  him,  he 
drove  them  hack  within  their  walls,  and  slew  their 
commander  Usdiilas.  Without  losing  time  in  he- 
sieging  Bimini  he  proceeded  on  the  Flaminian  way 
to  Rome,  where  king  Totilas  awuted  him  with  his 
miun  army.  They  met  in  the  plain  of  Lentaglio, 
between  Tagina  (Taginae,  Tadiuae)  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Onuls :  the  Idt  of  the  Romans  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Naraes  and  Joannea, 
the  nephew  of  Vitalienua,  and  the  right  was  com- 
manded by  Valerianus,  John  Fhagas,  and  Dagis- 
thouB.  The  Romans  carried  the  day:  6000  Goths 
fell  on  the  field,  and  king  Totilaa  waa  slain  in  his 

(July  653).  Teias  was  now  chosen  king  of  the 
Goths.  Naraes  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by 
receiving  the  keys  of  the  strongest  fertresaes  of  the 
Goths  in  that  portion  of  Italy.  Rome  was  forced 
tn  suirender  fay  Dagistheus,  a  distinguished  general, 
whose  name  and  Chat  of  his  colteaguo  Bessus  are 
strangely  connected  with  the  chances  nf  warlare  ; 
for  it  was  Bessns  who  commanded  in  Rome  when 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Goths  in  54fi,  a  misfortune 
which  ha  afterwards  retrieved  by  reducing  Petra, 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire  towards  the  Caucasus, 
over  which  Dagistheus  was  appointed  commander  ; 
and  Dagistheus  having  been  compelled  to  surrender 
Petra  again  to  the  Persians,  took  in  his  torn  his 
revenge  by  reducing  Rome.  In  the  course  of  the 
Gothic  war  Rome  had  been  five  times  taken  and 
retaken :  in  536  by  Belisarins,  in  546  by  Totilas, 
in  547  again  by  Beliaarius,  in  54B  again  by  Toti- 
las, and  in  552  by  Narses.  Naises  despatched 
Vtderian  to  the  Po  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  fugitive  Goths  from  rallying  round  the  head- 
quarters of  Teias  at  Pavia  and  Yerona  i  but  Teias 
duded  his  vigilance,  and,  aided  by  a  body  of 
Franks  whose  alliance  he  had  bought,  suddenly 
broke  forth  from  behind  his  tinea,  and  appeared  in 
Southern  Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  Totilas. 
Bnt,  instead  of  avengmg  it,  he  shared  bis  &te  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacnus  (Draco),  a  little  river 
which  flows  into  the  bay  of  Naples  (Marcli,  5S3). 
In  a  blnody  battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  the 


NARSES, 
Qothio  army  was  nlterly  defeated,  Teis 


re  shin, 
!    allowed    ' 


and  a 


I  taly :  this  condition  was  never  well  observed. 
Narses  now  marched  to  the  north,  reducing  one 
fortress  after  the  other,  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants  through  his  firm  yet  goneroni 
and  faithful  conduct  Ho  thought  he  had  subdued 
ItiJy  when  he  waa  undeceived  by  the  appearance 
of  a  host  of  75,000  Alemauni  and  Franks,  who 
came  down  the  Alps  under  the  command  of  the  two 
gallant  dukea  of  the  Alemauni,  Leuiharis  and 
Buccellinus.     The  Roman  vanguard,  commanded 

pieces  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma,  and,  in  spit« 
of  the  eifbrta  of  Narses,  the  barbarians  ru died  down 
into  Southern  Italy.  Leutharis  ravaged  Apulia 
.-ind  Calabria,  nnd  Bnccellinua  plundered  Campania, 
Lucania,  and  Bruttium  ;  but  they  were  more  for- 
midable as  marauders  than  as  soldiers  ;  they  could 
overran  the  country,  but  they  oppressed  it  too 
mnch  to  be  able  to  mainlMn  themselves  in  it,  and 
they  consequently  thought  of  returning  to  the  Alps. 
Their  mnks  were  thinned  through  losses  and  dis- 
eases, to  which  Leutfaaris  fell  a  victim  with  his 
whole  band,  and  while  BnccellinnB  was  staying 
near  Capua,  Narses  come  on   with  hie  veterans 

Caeiliuum,  on  the  Vultumus.  Agathias  says,  that 
out  of  30,000  men  only  6000  escaped  in  this  bat- 
tie.  The  power  of  the  Gotiia  was  now  irretrievably 
mined,  and  Italy  was  once  more  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  Justinian  finally  pacified 
and  organised  by  his  famous  ^^  Piagmn  ca.  N  so 
was  appointed  governor  of  Italy,  and  to  k  p 
residence  at  Ravenna. 

During  many   subsequent  years    h     n  m 

but   presume    that    in    regulating     b     dm 
aflaira  of  Italy  be  acted  in  a  way  tha    d  d        d 
to  hia  geniua,   although  we  know     h      h 
dnot  was  iar  from  being  free  from       ar  I 

563  he  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was 
still  the  old  general.     Vidinus,  comes,  caused  a 


under 


imgus,  V 


1  havoc   in  Upper 


Italy,  tiU  Narses  M  upon 

at  once,  whereupon  Verona  agiu  arescm  suLf- 
mitted.  Sinduat,  a  chief  of  the  Herules,  who  had 
served  Narses  faithfally  during  many  years,  imi- 
tated the  esampla  of  Vidinus  and  shared  hie  fate  ; 
hat  while  Narsea  spared  the  life  of  the  comes  he 
oidered  Sindual  to  be  hanged,  ao  incensed  was  be 
at  his  want  of  loyalty.  These  victories  caused 
great  joy  in  Constantinople ;  but  the  death  of  Jub- 
tinian,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
accession  of  Justin,  were  heavy  checks  upon  tiie 
influence  of  Narses  at  the  imperial  court,  and  finally 

Tha  death  of  Justinian  and  the  citteme  age  of 

The  administration  of  the  great  eierch  of  Italy 
was  vigorous  but  oppressive ;  and  althongb  the 
Gothic  war  had  impoverished  that  unhappy  coun- 
try to  an  enormous  degree,  he  ejitracted  the  last 
coin  fjom  its  inhabitants.    Had  he  continued  to 

treasury,  he  might  have  continued  his  extortions 
without ibeling  the  consequences ;  but  it  appearathat 
he  was  less  Uheial  to  Justin  than  to  Justinhui,  and 
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MARSES. 
tho  wealth  aiid  orienl^  laxuiiea  with  which  he 
Gurcouiided  himself  in  his  piilace  at  Ravenna  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  Romans.  During  the 
life  of  Justinian,  however,  the;  did  not  complain, 
knowing  that  every  attempt  to  shake  JnsliniaJi's 


tation  of  B 

poung  the  extortions  of  Nacses,  and  declaring  that 
they  would  prefer  the  rude  yet  frank  despoysm  of 
the  Qoths  to  the  system  of  craft  and  avarice  carried 
on  by  their  present  ^vemor.  Theii  complaints 
were  not  only  liatened  to  with  attention,  but  were 
t:iken  up  by  Justin  as  n  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
a  man  who  was  not  iis  creatute,  and  Naraes  was 
consequently  dismissed,  and  Longinufi  appointed  in 
hia  stead.  He  might  have  borne  his  di^mce  with 
magnanimity  hnt  for  the  insulting  mesaage  of 
the  empress  Sophia,  who  hade  him  leats  the 
piofesaion  of  arms  to  men,  and  cesume  bis  former 
occupatJDus  among  the  ennnchs,  and  spin  wool  with 
the  maidens  of  the  palace.  Stung  to  the  {jnicfe  by 
this  woman-like  yet  ungenerous  tannt,  Narses  an- 
swered that  "  he  would  spin  her  such  a  thread  as 
she  would  notunraveldnring  her  life."  ("Narses 
dieitnr  haec  res[Hinsa  dedisse :  Talem  se  eidem 
telam  ordituram  gnalem  ipsa,  dum  viveret,  Aepo- 
nere  non  poaset,"  Paul.  DiacoiL  de  Gest.  Lonff.  ii. 
S.)  Narses  retired  quietly  from  office  and  took  v^ 
hia  residence  at  Naples.  An  opportunity  for  gra- 
tifying hia  revenge  was  at  hand.  The  Loi^ohards 
were  medilatuig  an  invasion  of  ItsJy,  a  scheme  of 
which  Justin  was  well  aware  when  he  dismissed 
Nnises,  who  was,  however,  the  only  man  able  to 
pi'eveiit  such  a  calamity.  "Full  of  rage,"  saya 
i'aulus  Diaconus  (t  c),  "  Narses  sent  messengers 
to  the  Longohards,  and  invited  them  to  leave 
the  poor  fields  of  Pannonia  and  take  posseaaioa  of 
rich  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  them  all 
kiuds  of  fruits  and  other  pi'oducls  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  make  them  greedy  and  hasten  their  arrival" 
Kijg  ALboin  accordingly  descended  from  the  Alps 
into  Ilnly.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Narses  in- 
formed of  it,  than  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  tried 
to  soothe  the  emperor  by  a  submissive  letter.  The 
invasion  of  Italy,  however,  of  which  he  could  not 
hut  accuse  himself  as  the  cause,  preyed  npon  his 
mind,  and  he  died  nf  grief  (568).   All  this  appears 

weighty  doubts  have  been  raised  by  competent  his- 
torians against  the  authenticity  of  the  tale.  But 
severe  critics,  Pagl,  Muratori,  Horatius  Blancus, 
Petaviua,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  more  modern  Le  Beau 
and  Gibbon,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  jjcouDd 
for  dislffilieving  it.  One  might  ask,  why  lie  em- 
peror did  not  immediately  resent  his  traachery  ? 
and  how  Narses,  after  playing  such  a  dangerous 
game,  could  venture  to  repau;  to  Rome,  instead  of 
joining  the  Longobards  ?  The  fact  of  the  Remans 
being  disaffected  to  Justin  and  devotedly  attached 
to  Narses  does  not  explain  the  myatery.  The  fol- 
lowing hypolle^  might  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter.  The  ambition  of  Narses  was  nnt 
only  unlimited,  but  it  was  coupled  with  that  irri- 
table and  resentful  temper  which  is  peculiar  to  wo- 
men and  ennncha.  Hia  deposition  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  former,  and  the  bitter  taunt  of  the 
empress  Sophia  coi^ld  not  but  provoke  the  latter. 
He  thus  invited  the  Longobards,  not  in  order  that 
they  might  conq^uer  Ilaly,  but  to  compel  Justin  to 
liut  him  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  army,  since 
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he  was  the  only  man  who  conid  check  the  barba- 
lians  !  and  had  death  not  prevented  him  he  would 
certainly  have  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and 
token  ample  revenge  for  the  insults  he  had  auflered. 
Such  stratagems  have  often  been  invented  by  ad- 
venturers aspiring  t«  power,  as  well  as  by  men 
high  in  office,  aiming  at  still  greater  power.  It  is 
said  that  Narses  attained  the  age  oif  ninety-five. 
Gibbon  doubts  i^  and  perhaps  not  without  reason. 
"Is  it  probable,"  says  he,  " that  all  his  exploits 
were  peifnrmed  at  fouracore  ?  "  It  ia  certainly  not 
probable  ;  but  when  Blucher  performed  his  great 
explnits  lie  was  past  seventy,  and  he  was  as  &esh 
in  the  field  as  a  jnnng  mam 

Naraes  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  des- 
tined by  Providence  to  rise  above  all  others,  and, 
according  to  circumstances  or  tlie  piirticular  shape 
of  theur  genius,  to  became  either  the  benefactors  or 
the  scourges  of  mankind.  Of  low  and  perhaps 
iHtrbarian  parentage,  slave,  eunuch,  with  the  body 

self  equal  to  the  greatest,  and  was  inferior  to  none, 
tor  his  soul  was  that  of  a  hero  ;  his  mind,  bold  and 
inflexible  in  its  resolutions,  was  yet  of  that  elastic 
kind  that  adapts  itself  to  circumstances ;  and 
through  the  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  intrigues  his 
talents  guided  him  with  the  same  security  that 
leads  the  plain  warrior  on  the  broad  way  of  heroio 
action.  Bqual  to  Belisaiiua  as  a  geneiaJ,  he  was 
his  superior  as  a  statesman  ;  but  his  virtues  were 
less  pure  titan  tiiose  of  the  unfortunate  hern  ;  and 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  he  stands  far  below  his 
rival.  (Procop,  JM.  GotL  ii.  13,  &c,  iii.  iv. ; 
PauL  Diacon.  dt  Oest  Long,  ii,  1— -5  ;  Marcellin. 
Ckron. ;  Agathiaa,  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Zonar.  vol.  n.  p.  68, 
&c.  ;  Cedren.  p.  S87  ;  MaJelo,  p.  83  ;  Theoph.  p. 
201—206  (tho  itidex  confounds  the  great  Narses 
with  Naraea  the  general  of  Maurice  and  Tiberius); 
Evagrins,  iv.  24  ;  Anastasius,  Hiator.  p.  62, 
&C.  ;  Viia  Joan.  iii.  p.  43  ;  Agnellus,  Liier  P<m- 
iifia)  [W.  P.] 

NA'SAMON  (Naaaiiwp),  a  son  of  Amphithemia 
and  Tritouis,  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Nasamones 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  who  are  aald  to  have  derived 
their  name  feora  him.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
U96.)  [L.  S.] 

NA'SCIO,  a  Roman  divinity,  presidmgover  the 
birth  of  children,  and  accordingly  a  goddess  assist- 
ing Lucina  in  her  functions,  and  analogous  to  the 
Greek  Eiieithyiae.  She  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardea.  (Cic.  tie  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
18.)  rL.S.] 

NASETJNIUS,  C,  served  as  a  centurion  in 
Crete,  under  Metellus  Creticus,  and,  after  the  assES- 
sination  of  Jnliua  Caesar,  united  himself  to  Cicero, 
^ho  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Brutua. 


{Cic 


i.  8.) 


NASI'CA,  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the 
Sdpios.     [Scipio.] 

NASI'CA,  CAB'SIUS,  commanded  a  Reman 
legion  under  Didius  Gallus  m  Brilam.  (Tac.  Am. 
xii.  40.)     [Gallus,  Didius.] 

NASIDIE'NUS,  a  wealthy  (bealm)  Roman, 
who  gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace 
ridicules  so  unmercifully  in  the  eighth  satire  of  his 
second  book.  It  appears  from  V.  58,  that  Rufua 
was  the  cognomen  of  Naeidienua.  The  Echoliasls 
tell  us  that  Nasidienus  was  a  Roman  eques ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  neme  is  fictitious,  as  it  is 
not  very  hkely  that  Horace  would  have  satirised 
in  this  ivay  a  man  who  was  honoured  by  Maecenas 


■  C.tioc^lc 


NASI'DIUS,  Q.  or  L.«,  was  eenl  by  Pompey, 
in  B.  c  49,  with  a.  fleet  of  uxteen  ships  to  Hlieve 
Massilia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Caesar's  troops, 
under  the  command  of  D.  Brutus.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  effect  bis  object,  was  defeated  by 
Brutus,  and  fled  to  AlticB,  where  it  appears  that  he 
bad  the  command  of  the  Fompeion  fleet.  (Caes.  B.C. 
a.  3—7  ;  Cic.  ad  Atl.  xi.  17  ;  Auctor,  BeO.  Afr. 
64,  S3  )  After  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  Caesar, 
Niaidms  probably  fled  to  Spiun  and  followed  the 

tioned  tga.  a  for  some  time.  Cicero,  in  bis  seventh 
Philippic  (c.  8),  speaks  of  an  L.  Vlsidiua,  a  Roman 
tques,  who  had  assisted  him  in  suppressing  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  who  was  at  that  ime 
{b.  1.  43)  engaged  in  levying  troops  to  oppose  An- 
t«ii)  at  Mutiua.  For  L.  Viaidius  Orelli  proposes 
to  read  L.  Nasidins,  which  occurs  in  a  few  manu- 
scripts, but  Oaratoni  objects  (ad  he.)  that  it  is 
nulil:ely  that  Pompey  would  have  given  him  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  unless  he  had  held  some  office 
in  the  state,  and  we  know  that  the  appellation  of 
Roman  eques  was  not  applied  to  a  person  alter  lie 
had  been  quaestor.  But  whether  this  passage  refers 
to  Nasidius  or  nut,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again 
till  B.  c  35,  when  he  is  mentioned  ns  one  of  the 
principal  olBcers  of  Sen.  Pompey,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  upon  the  ^iUng  fbrtoues  of  the  former. 
(Appion,AC.v.  139.)  He  conUnned  Mthful  to 
the  fortunes  of  Antony  in  the  civil  war  between 
Iiim  and  Octavian,  and  commanded  part  of  An- 
tony's fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  ofl' 
Palroe,  in  B.  c.  31.  previous  to  the  decisive  V""'" 
ofActiuni.  (Dion  Cass,  1,  13.)     The  coin  aim 


ident  and  tdErrvNi,  and 


NASO,  P.  a  man  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  as 
•'omnicarens  cupiditate,"  was  pr.ietor  b.  c.  ii  (Cic. 
Fhilipp.  iii.  10).  He  seems  to  he  the  same  as 
Naao,  the  augur,  whom  Cicero  mentioned  in  a  letter 
in  the  preceding  yeai  {ad  AH.  xii.  17).      The  geii- 

NASO,  M.  ACTO'RIUS.  [AcTORius.] 
NASO,  ANTtyNIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  A.  D.  69  (Tac.  Hist.  U  20),  He  may 
be  the  same  person  as  the  L.  Antonius  Naao,  who, 
as  we  leara  from  coins,  was  procurator  of  Biibynia 
in  the  itign  of  Vespasian.  (EckheI,vol.  ii.p  404.) 
NASO,  L.  A'XIUS,  only  mentioned  on  coins, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  obverse  re- 
presents a  woman's  head  surmounted  with  a  helniet, 
with  NASO.  s.  c  i  the  reverse,  Diana  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  stags,  with  one  dog  before  her  and  (wo 
behind  her,  and  the  legend  L.  a^sjps.  l.  f. 


NASO,  JU'LIUS,  an  intimate  ftiend  of  Pliny 
and  Tacitus,  both  of  whom  interested  themselves 
much  in  his  success,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  public  offices  of  the  state  (Plin.  Ep.  vL  6,  9). 
One  of  Pliny's  letters  (iv.  6)  is  addressed  to  him. 

NASO,  L.  OCTA'VIUS.  whose  heres  was  L. 
Flavius,  praetor  designatus  in  b,c.  59.  (Cic.  oij 
Q.Fr.i.2.%  3.) 

NASO,  CN.  OTACI'LIUS,  is  recommended  by 
Cicero  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  Acilius,  hi  n.  c 
16.     (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii  33.) 

NASO,  OVI'DIUS.     [OviDius,] 

NASO,  SB'XTIUS,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  G.  c.  44.     (Appian,  S.  C.  iL  113.) 

NASO,  VALE'RIUS,  who  had  previously  been 

intend  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Tiberins  (Tac 

NASO,  Q.  VOCO-NIUS,  the  judei  quaestionis 
in  the  trial  of  Cluentins,  b.  c.  66.  Since  Cicero  in 
one  passage  calls  him  Q.  Naso  (pro  Oluent  c  53), 
and  in  another  Q.  Vooonius  (Had.  c.  54),  Gaiatoiii 
and  Elots,  in  their  notes  upon  Cicero's  oration, 
m^e  two  dii^erent  persons  out  of  Q.  Yoccniue 
Naso,  namely  Q.  Voconlus,  tho  judex  quaestionis, 
and  Q.  Naso,  the  praetor.  But  Madvig  has  shown 
satisfectorily  (de  Aieoa.  p.  1-21),  that  Cicero  refei-s 
only  to  one  person,  the  judex  quaestionis,  pointing 
out  moreover  that  the  judices  quaestionum  were 
appointed  to  praside  in  those  cases  which  the 
praetors,  from  their  limited  number,  could  not 
attend  to,  and  that  accordingly  a  praetor  and  a 

This  opinion  of  Madvig  is  also  adopted  by  Zumpt 
(ad  Cic  Ver.  p.  234).  Cicero  m  his  oration  for 
Flaccua,  B.  c  59,  speaks  (c  31)  of  Q.  Naso,  as 
having  been  praetor,  but  the  year  of  his  praetorship 
is  unknown.    (Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  p.  649.) 

NATA'LIS,  ANTONIUS,  a  Roman  eques, 
was  one  of  Pisa's  friends,  and  jouied  him  in  tho 
conspiracy  against  Nei'o,  a.  d.  66,  but  having 
become  suspected,  and  being  threatened  with  the 

and  thus  escaped  punishment.  (Tac  Arm.  xT.  60, 
54-56,  71,) 

NATA'LIS,  CAECI'LIUS.  the  prson  who 
niiuntuns  the  cause  of  paganism  in  the  dialogue  of 
MinuciuE  FeliK,  entitled  Ocham^.  [Pklix,  Mi- 
Ntjcius.]  Various  conjectures  have  bean  made  as 
to  who  &is  Natalie  was  ;  but  there  are  no  sutficient 
data  for  deuding  the  question.  (Bahr,  ChrisS. 
Eoia.  T&eoloffie,  %  19,) 

NATA'LIS,  MINU'CIUS  or  MINI'CIUS. 
There  is  a  rescript  of  Trajan  to  Miuuoius  Naialis 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  12.  s.  9),  who  was  probably  a  procon- 
sul, and  may  be  the  jurist  Natalis.  In  this  passage 
of  the  D«eat  his  name  is  written  Minitins  Natalis. 
This  person  appears  to  have  been  also  consul  and 
augur.  The  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  his 
friend  Minucins  may  probably  be  addressed  to 
Mmucins  Fundanus.     (Plin.  Ep.  vu.  12.) 

Tho  time  of  the  jurist  Natalis  is  determined  a* 


.C.tio'jlc 


NATTA. 
prior  to  that  of  Sulvius  Julianua,  by  tho  &ct  l!iat 
JulisQus  wrote  notes  in  sii  Traota  Ad  (apnd,  in) 
Mioilitttn  or  Ad  Minicium.from  wliich  books  there 
ace  soma  citations  in  the  I%iBt  (6.  tit.  1.  s.  61). 
In  one  paaaage,  tli6  tenth  book  of  the  work,  Ad 
M[mtLumiscil«d(Dig.l9.tit.  1.  a.  11.  §  16),  hnt 
B3  Zinimem  suggests,  i.  is  a  blunder  for  v. 

Pomponiiu  (Dig.  19.  tit.  1,  s.  6.  §4)  quotas 
Minicins  as  quoting  Sabinus.  [G.  L.] 

NATTA  or  NACCA,  "a  fuller"  (Feetna,  s.  «. ; 
Appal.  Mel.  is.  p.  636,  ed.  Ouden.),  was  the  name  of 
a  familj  of  ths  PJnaria  gens.  Natta,  or  Nala, 
which  WB  find  upon  coins,  seems  to  be  the  correct 
orthography.  The  Nattae  iu«  very  rarely  mentioned, 
but  appear  to  haTe  been  a  very  ancient  family. 
Cicero  spealts  m  general  of  the  Pmaiii  Nattae  as 

a  Natta,  which  ivaa  straek  by  lightning  m  the 
consubhip  of  Torquatus  and  Cotla,  B.C.  6S.  (Cic. 
rfei>io.L12,ii.  20,21.) 

1.  L.  PmaBiUH  Natta,  magialer  equitnm  to 
the  dictator  L.  Manliua  Capitohnns,  B.C  363,  and 
pi-aetor,  b.  c  349.  Livy  does  not  give  his  cogno- 
men, but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Fasti  Capiiolini. 
(Liv.  viL  3,35.) 

3.  L.  {PiNARius)  Natta  was  the  brother  of 
the  wife  of  tlie  celebrated  tribune  P.  Clodius,  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  college  of  pontiffs  through 
the  influence  of  hie  brothei>in-hiw,  who  passed 
oier  his  own  brothel  in  favonr  of  Natta.  Xhrangh 
his  connection  with  Clodine,  he  was  one  of  the 
enemies  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  45,  62,  ad  AU.  iv.  8,  b. 
g  3.)  The  gentile  name  of  Natta  is  only  men- 
tioned in  a  passage  of  Servius  {ad  Virff.  Aea.  viiL 
,   who   calls   him   Pinarins    Natta,   ■■  ■    "■- 


NAUCRATES. 


genuinenc! 


of  this 


passage 


has  been  called  i 


n  by  Wolf  (ad  Gc.  pro  Dom.  I.  c).  Now 
as  we  read  of  only  one  wife  of  Clodias,  namely, 
Fulvia,  it  has  been  usually  sapposad  that  the 
ahove  L.  Natta  was  the  brother  of  this  Fulvia, 
and  that  his  full  name  was  therefore  h.  Folvius 
Natta'  i  but  Drumann  has  brought  forward  {Ges- 
cldchte- Rims,  vol.  iL  p.  370)  reasons  which  ren- 
der it  very  probable,  that  Clodius  had,  previous 
to  his  macrii^  with  Fulvia,  married  another  wife  of 
tho  name  of  Pmaria,  and  that  L.  Natta  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  latter  and  not  the  brother  of  Fulvia.  The 
name  of  Natta  is  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Fulvia 
gens.  The  mother  of  Natta  and  of  his  sister  Pmaria 
married  a  second  time  L.  Mnrena,  consul  B.  o.  62, 
and  we  conseqnently  find  Natta  described  aa  a 
step-son  of  Murena.  (Cic  pro  Maren.  3S,  pro 
Dom.  52.) 

3.  PiNABJUs  Natta,  a  client  of  Sajanns,  and 
ono  of  the  two  accusers  of  Cremntius  Cordus,  A.  a, 
26.  (T;ic  Atm.  iv.  34.) 

4,  Natta,  a  person  satirised  by  Horace  (Sai.  i. 
6.  124)  tor  his  dirty  meanness,  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  noble  Pinarian  family,  and  therefore 
attacked  by  Horace  for  snch  conduct. 

The  cuin  annesed  refers  to  some  Pinarins  Natta, 
but  who  ho  wjfl  is  quite  uncertain.  The  obverse 
represents  a  wmgod  head  of  Pallas,  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses. 

*  Hence  we  treqnently  iind  Natia  or  Nacea 
given  aa  a  cognomen  in  the  Fulvia  gens,  as  is  stated 
in  the  article  Fui.viA  Gsm  ;  but  if  Druinann's 
supposition  is  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  this  is  a 


NAUBO'LIDES  (NooeoAiBts),  a  patronymic 
Irom  Maubolus,  and  accordingly  applied  to  his  sons, 
Iphifus  (Horn.  XL  ii.  51 8)  and  Clytoneus  (Apollon. 
Khod.i.  136).  It  also  occurs  as  the  nameofa 
"'laeacian.     (Horn.  Otm.  viii,  316.)       [L.S.] 

NAU'BOLUS  (NaiWoAoi).  l.AsonofLemns 
and  the  iiither  of  Clytoneus,  was  king  of  Tanagra 
m  Boeotia.  (Apollon.  Ithod.  L  135,  &c.,  208  ; 
Orph.  Af^ti.  144  ;  Lycoph.  1066.) 

2.  A  son  of  Omytus,  and  fether  of  Iphitiia,  was 
king  of  Phods.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  618  ;  Apollod.  i. 
I.gle.)  [L.S.J 

NAUCERUS,  a  statuary,  who  mado  a  panting 
vrestler.  (Plin.  xxsW.  8.  s.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

NAUCLEIDES  (NaunAsBiji).  1.  A  Plataean, 
the  leader  of  the  ^tion  who  invited  and  opened 
the  gates  for  tho  Thebans  who  seized  upon  Pla- 
taeae  B.C  431.  (Thuc.ii.  2;  Dem.  e.  Neasi-ani, 
25,  p.  1378.) 

2.  One  of  the  two  Spartan  ephors,  sent,  accord- 

e  to  the  Spartan  custom,  with  the  king  Pau- 

nias  into  Attica  m  B.  c.  iOS,  at  the  time  when 
the  Athenians  were  bard  pressed  by  Lysandei'. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  plans  of  Pausaniaa 
''  '  tfeating  (he  deEjgns  of  Lysander.  {Xea.  Hel- 
L  4.  S  36.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Naocleidaa,  son  of  Polybiades,  whom  Lysander 
ridiculed  and  assailed  on  account  of  his  obesity  and 
luxurious  mode  of  lite  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  near  being  exiled 
forthwith.  The  people,  however,  contented  them- 
selves with  threatening  hmi  with  banishment  if  he 
did  not  reform  his  mode  of  life.  (Atiien.  xii. 
p.560d.)  [C.  P.M.]    ■ 

NAU'CRATES  (NbukpiEt),!),  historical.  1.  A 
native  of  CarystUB,  who,  with  Androcles  of  Sphettua, 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  Artemon  and  Apollodoms, 
for  the  recoverf  of  whieh  a  suit  was  instituted  by 
Androdea  against  Lacritua,  the  brother  of  Arte- 
mon. This  matter  is  the  subject  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  tlpos  t^i'  AnH()fTou  jtoptTpii^i'. 

2.  A  Lycian  demagogue,  who  incited  the  Ly- 
clans  to  0^  some  fmitleas  resistance  (o  M.  Brutus. 
(Plut.  Brat.  p.  998,  b.)  [C  P.  M.J 

NAU'CRATES  {HmnpArip),  literaiy.  1. 
Surnamed  Eryihraew,  and  termed  by  Snidaa  (j. 
w.  Isocraies)  "EpuSpaios  NouKpardij!,  was  a  disci- 
ple of  laocratea.  He  is  mentioned  among  She 
orators  who  competed  (b.  c  362)  for  the  prize 
offeied  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral  ora^on 
dehvered  over  Mausolus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  TUodedea, 
etl.0.!  Oell.  X.  68.)  He  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
rhetoric.  From  the  incidental  notice  taken  of  his 
writings  by  Cicero  (De  OrfU.  iii.  44),  we  may 
infer  that  he  shared  in  and  defended  the  technical 
refinement  of  his  master.  .In  one  of  his  treatises 
we  learn  from  Quinlilian  {iii.  6)  that  he  apphed 
the  word  irrdirts,  as  the  appropriate  technical  term 
for  the  sfatus  or  qriasstio^  the  consideration  of  a 
case  in  its  most  general  aspect,  and  that  soma 
ragaidod  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  term  so  np- 
IpUod. 


Hosted  by  Google 


1U4  NAUMACHIUS. 

As  Isocrataa  wrote  models  /or  judicial  and  poli 
tical  orations,  Naucrates  furnished  models  (none  o 
which  Etra  eitant)  of  funeral  orations,  celebrating 
men  of  public  feme.     {Die  .  ■■         ..« 

Sjlburg.) 

Enstathius  twice  refers  .  _ 
Homer  by  Natu^raUs  Erjil&mme,  who  may,  per- 
haps, lie  regarded  as  identified  wi^  (tie  '  '  '  ' 
by  the  term  SopSfeW  which  he  appli 
(Fabric.  BibL  Grare.  vol.  i.  pp.  484,  SIT.)  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  t '-■— 

ned  by  Stephsnua   Byiai 


solely  in 


with  tl 


IS  (s.  V.  Epuflpii), 


it  doubtful  whether  there  may  not  have  been  two 


e  Naa- 


of  the  ! 

2.  Slnbaeua  _     _ 

crates,  whom  he  designates  J  tro^ili  (vol.  i,  p.  390, 
ed.Gai3ford).  LW.M.G.J 

NAUCVDES  (N<Hi«ii5)jF>,  an  Ai^ve  statuary, 
the  son  of  Mothon,  and  the  brother  and  teaebet  of 
Polycleitus  II.  of  Argos,  made  a  gold  and  irory 
statue  of  Hebe,  which  elaod  by  the  celebrated 
etatoe  of  Hera  by  Polydeilus  I.  in  the  HciaeBm 
near  Mycenae  ;  a  bi'onze  statue  of  Hscatfi  at 
Aigos  {  and  several  slatnes  of  athletes.  (Paus.  ii. 
17.  §5,33.  §8,  Ti.  6.  §1,8.  §3,9.81.)  Tatian 
mentions  his  statue  of  Erinna  the  poetess.  (^Adv. 
Givwf.  51,  p.113.  Worth.)  Phny,  who  places  him  at 
01.  90,  B.C  420  {H.N.  xxxU.  B.  s.  19),  men- 
tions his  Mercury,  Discobolus,  and  a  man  sacri- 
licing  n  ram  lIMd.  glS).  Besides  his  brother 
Pnlycleiliis,  Aiypus  of  gicyon  was  his  dlsdple. 
(Pnus.  vi.  1.  §  S ;  comp.  Thiersch,  Epochm,  pp. 
143,  160,  282,  283,  and  SUlig,  CalaL  Artif. 
!.«.)  [P.  8.] 

NA'VrUS.     [NiEVitTS,  No.  1.] 

NA'VIUS,  ATTUS,  a  renowned  augur  in  the 
time  of  Tatqninius  Priscus.  In  his  bnyhood  he 
showed  his  slriU  in  the  art  befcire  he  had  received 
any  instruction  j  but  after  he  had  been  taaghC  by 
the  Etruscans,  he  excelled  all  the  aiigure  of  his 
tune.  The  moat  extraordinary  proof  of  his  know- 
ledge of  augury  is  related  in  the  legend  of  Tat- 
quiniiis  PHbcui.  This  kii^  proposed  to  double  the 
number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  to  name 
the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  two  of  his 
friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Naviiia,  because  Ro- 
mulus had  originally  aiianged  the  equitea  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  conld  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
Bunction.     The  tale  then  goes  on  to  eay  that  the 


what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could 
done,  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
heavens,  declared  that  it  could,  the  kjug  held  ant  a 
whetstone  and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  He  impie- 
dialely  cut  it.  A  statue  of  Attna  was  placed  in 
the  comitiura,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
beside  the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
There  was  a  current  report,  according  to  Dionysius, 
that  Attus  fell  a  victim  to  the  anger  of  Tarquin. 
Attna  Navius  seems  to  be  the  beat  orthography, 
making  Attua  an  old  praenomen,  though  wa  fre- 
quently iind  the  name  written  Attius.  (Liv.  i.  3e  ; 
Flor.  L  6  !  Aucel.  Vict  de  Vir.  III.  6 ;  Dionys.  iii. 
70—73  !  Cic.  rfe  liiv.  i.  17.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3, 
iii.  e,  de  Rep.  M.  20  j  NJehuhr,  HUt  o/Som,  voL 
i.  pp.  360,  Sfil.) 

NAUMA'CHIUS  (Nqu/uix'").  *  Onnmk  poet 
Of  Ibe  age  in  which  he  lived  nothing  is  known. 


NAUPLIUS. 
In  addition  to  the  versee  which  bear  hia  name, 
there  has  been  conjeclurally  attributed  to  him  a 
moral  poem,  assigned  by  Gesner  to  Phocyhdes, 
which  Brunch  thinka  inferior  to  the  known  pro- 
ductions of  Nanmachins.  There  are  three  fiag- 
menla  of  this  author  in  heiametera  preserved  by 
St'Jbaeus.  1.  Eleven  Knee  of  what  aeems  to  be  an 
introduction  to  a  poem  on  the  due  management  of 
the  marri^e  stale,  on  the  part  of  women  ;  the  in- 
troduction, however,  dissuading  from  marriage,  and 
recommending  celibacy.  3.  Filty-eight  lines  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  poem  itselE  The  inatmc- 
tions  ure  exceedingly  comprehensive,  inclndirg 
most  sensible  and  prudent  directions  for  the  be^ 
havionr  of  o  good  wife  to  a  wise  and  to  a  foolish 
husband,  for  the  regulation  of  her  houa 
choice  of  companions,  and  her  dreea.  H  aa 
proves  of  aecond  marriages,  and  enjoi  eert 

nsss  and  discretion.     3.  Poni'  lines  an 
of  a  fifth,  depredating  goU,  precious  d 

pnipla  chithing.  The  first  and  third  fragm 
have  mors  of  poetry  than  the  lai^r  p  ce, 
the  language  of  all  is  pure,  and  the  st  g 

and  spirited.     It  must  have  been  fim  g 

allusion  in  the  first  to  the  superiority      ce  h. 
aa  introdncing  to  a  mystic  marrii^e,     h  re 
virgin  becomes  queen  of  women,  that  th       gg 
has  been  made  that  Nanmachins  was 
writer.     If  so,  however,  we  could  not  have  fiiiled 
to  detect  in  the  second  extract  some  allusion  to  the 
injunctions  of  Scripture  on  the  aubject.    But  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  notions 
were  purified  by  an  aoquaintance  with  the  maxims 
of  Christiaaily.    (Stobaeua,  vol.  iii.  pp.  S3,  6!!, 
234,  ed.  Gaisford  )  tranekted  by  Hugo  GrotiuB  in 
Stobaens,  iv.   p.  164,  &c.   p.  187,  &c,  224,  ed. 
Gaiifbrd;    Fabric  Bibl.   Gtom.  toL  L  pp.  721, 
736.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NAU'PLIUS  (VainXws).  1.  A  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Amymone,  of  Argos,  a  tamous  navi- 
gator, and  father  of  Ptoetus  and  Damastor  (Apolloii. 
Rhod.  i.  136,  &e.  ;  SchoL  ad  Apolltm.  Rkod.  iv. 
1091).  He  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of 
Nauplia,  which  derived  its  name  ftora  him  (Pans, 
ii.  38.  §  3,  iv.  3a.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Earip.  Orerf.  64), 
He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  tiie  constellation 
of  the  great  beai'.  (Theon,  ad  Arat.  Phaeu.  27  ; 
Pans.  viii.  48.  g  5  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cljlonena,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts 
and  a  descendant  of  Nauplius,  No.  1.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i,  134.) 

3.  A  king  of  Euboea,  and  &ther  of  Pslamedes, 
Oeax  and  Nausimedon,  either  by  Clymene  or  Phi- 
lyra  or  Heaone  (Apollod,  n.  1.  g  4).  Clymene 
was  a  daughter  of  CatreuB,  and  she  and  lier  sister 
Aerope  had  been  given  by  their  &ther  to  NanpUna, 
who  was  to  carry  them  to  some  foreign  country  ; 
but  Naupliua  married  Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope 
to  Plciathenes,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelans  (Apoilod.  Hi.  2.  %  3). 
His  son  Palamedea  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  as 
Naupliua  considered  his  condemnation  to  be  an  act 
of  injustice,  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Euhoea,  he 
l^hted  torohes  on  the  moat  dangerous  Mrt  of  the 
coast  The  sailors  thus  misguided  suffered  ship- 
wreck, and  perished  in  the  waves  or  by  the  sword 
of  NanpKus  (Pbiloslr.  Her.  x.  11  ;  Schol.  arf 
EaHp.  Oresl.  432 ;  Tzetz,  ad  I^emji.  3S4  ;  Hygui. 
Fair.  116).   He  a  further  said  to  have  wreak^  hit 
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NAUTU. 
reeks  by  sending  felsa 


iroea  fighting  at  Troy, 
thus  to  have  lad  thein  to  faithlessnoBs  lowaidB  their 
iiuabanda  or  to  self-de6truclion.  <  Buatatii.  od  Horn. 
11.34;  Tseti,;.c.,-  Pans.  L  23.  g  6.)       LL.S.] 

NAUSI'CAA  (Nramiuia).the  dangler  of  Alci- 
nous,  king  of  the  PhaeHciang  and  Arete,  became 
t}ie  friend  of  Odjsseua  (Horn.  Od.yi.  16,  &c.; 
goinp.  Odybseus).  Later  writers  raptesent  her  as 
tlie  wife  of  TelemachuB,  hy  whom  ^e  is  said  t« 
have  become  the  mother  of  Petecptolis  or  Ploli- 
porthus.  (Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1796  ;  Diet.  Cret. 
vi.  6.)  [L.S.] 

NAUSI'CRATES  (NoiwiKprfmi),  a  Greek 
comic  poel,  doubtfnlly  plated  by  Clinton  (F,  H. 
vdL  ii.  p.  xlv.)  among  the  writera  of  the  middle 
comedy.  Meineta  {Frag.  Com.  Graec.  yoL  L 
p.  495)  infm  the  eame  thing,  from  hia  tragico- 
comic  style.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  attributea  to  him  two 
playa,  NomX^oi  and  Jltpiri^  Athenaeiia  (ix. 
p.  899,  e.\  when  giving  an  extract  from  the  play 
called  nspa-li,  calls  him  Naxorates;  but  this  is 
clearly  an  eiror  ;  or  it  may  he  a  flhoFtened.  form, 
similar  to  those  adduced  by  Lobeck,  in  his  edition 
of  Agiaophamus  (pp.  994,  996).  From  the  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Athenaeua,  consisting  of  twelve 
lines  from  the  I^avKX^poi  and  three  iron]  the 
Htpals,  we  can  infer  nothing  of  the  plot ;  but  there 
is  some  humonr  in  his  inflated  deacripUoa  of  the 
mullet  and  the  blue  shaik  in  the  pauHges  fiom 
the  former  play.  Theee  passages  are  most  in- 
geniously dovetailed  and  amended  by  Meineke 
(vol  i».  p.  676,  &c).  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol. 
ii.  p.  471  ;  Aihen.  I.  c  vil.  p.  296,  a.  p.  325,  e. 
p.  330,b.)  [W.  M.  G.1 

NAUSITUKDON.     [Naupliub,  No.  3.] 

NAUSI'HOUS  (NBiwi^w),  a  son  of  Odyssena 
hv  Calypso,  and  brother  of  Nausithous.  (Hee. 
fkeog.  1017  1  Enslath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1796.)  [L.8.] 

NAUSI'PHANES  (Nawrifl^;]!).  a  native  of 
Teos,  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Democritlis, 
and,  according  to  Septus  Kinpirieus,  a  disciple  of 
Pyirhnn.  He  had  a  large  nnmiiep  of  papits,  and 
wae  pa^&iilacly  fiiinous  as  a  rhetorician.    Epicmne 

not  deny  this,  thoiwli  he  was  anjiians  to  be  COD- 
eidered  a  self'taiight    man,    he   was    obliged   to 

that  he  had  leamt  nothing  from  him.  (CiarfajVof. 
Deer.  L  36,  33  ;  IMog.  Lagrt.  ix.  6S,  103,  x.  8,  14i 
SetL  Empic.iK'B.  MiOSS,  I  1,  p.  316.1  [C.  P.  M.] 

NAU8ITH0U8  (Na«ffWi»!).  1.  A  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Petiboea  the  daughter  of  Enrymedon, 
was  the  father  of  Alcmoua  and  Rhexenor,  and  king 
of  the  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from  Hjpereia  in 
Thi'inacia  to  the  island  of  Scberia,  in  order  to  escape 
fi-om  the  Cychipes,  (Horn.  Od.  ii.  7,  &c  vii.  56, 
&c.  yiii.  664  ;  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv.  647.) 
3.  [NAueiNous.]  [L.  S.] 

NAUTESorNAU'TIUS.  {Nautia  Gens.] 
NAUTIA  GENS,  an  ancient  patticim  gens,  a 
membor  of  which  obt^ned  the  consulship  as  early 
aa  B.  c.  488.  It  claimed  to  he  descended  from 
Nuitins  or  Nantes,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with  him 
the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Nantii  at  Rome.  (Dionys.  vL  4  ; 
Wii-g.  Am.  y.  704,  with  the  note  of  Servius.)  Like 
many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes,  the  Naatii  dis- 
appear from  history  about  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
Hrors,  All  the  Naulii  borethesumameuf  RtiTiLus. 


which  had  hefore  been  called  Dia.  (Died.  t. 
fil.)  [L.S.] 

NAZA'RIUS.  The  ninth  piece  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  "  Panegyric!  Veterea  "  [aoe  DnE- 
PANiua]  heats  the  title  NazarH  Faneggrieas  Can- 
slimlixo  Augaslo.  It  was  delivered  at  Rome  (c.38} 
at  the  begmning  of  the  HFtli  year  of  the  Caesars, 
Crispns  and  Conatantine,  which  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  March  A.D.  33t  (cc  1,2).  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  wijh  the  praises  of  Constantine,  the 
father,  who  is  proposed  as  the  bright  exemplar  of 
every  virtue  to  his  sons.  The  circumstance  that 
the  emperor  was  not  present  (c  3,  comp.  c  36), 
rendera  the  grossness  of  liio  flattery  somewhat  leas 
odious.  With  regard  to  tho  anlhor  we  find  two 
notices  in  the  version  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  by 
Jerome,  the  one  under  a.d.  31S,  "Nazarins  in- 
flignis  rhetor  habatnr ;"  the  other  under  i.  d.  837, 
"  Najiarii  rhetaiis  iilia  in  eloquenlia  patri  co- 
aequatur,"  both  of  which  we  may  Wrly  conclude 
refer  to  the  author  of  this  oration.  Ansonins  also 
notices  incidentally  an  "  illustiious "  rhetorician, 
NazariuB,  who  may  he  the  fame  person.  (Fto/. 
Bs^-dig.  xiv.l 

The  eighth  piece  in  the  above  coUection,  styled 
Iscerii  PaBfggrkss  ConslasHiK  Asgusto  diass, 
from  the  resemblance  in  style  as  weU  as  from  an 
expression  in  the  ninth  (c.  30),  ia  generally  believed 
to  be  also  the  ivork  of  Nazaijns.  It  was  pro- 
nounced at  Treves  by  a  native  of  Gaul  (c.  l)s  in 
the  year  a.d.  313,  and  celebrates  in  the  most 
turgid  language  the  victory  over  Maxentins.  (For 
authorities  and  illuatiatious  see  the  references  at 
the  end  of  Drbfanius,  Eumenius,  Maiuur- 
tmvs.)  [W.  R.] 

NEAERA  (N^nipa),  1.  Anymph,whobecama 
by  Helioa  the  mother  of  Lampetia  and  Phaetuso. 
(Hom,  OAxiL  133.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Peieua,  and  the  wife  of  Aleus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Auge,  Cepheiis, 
and  Lycurgus.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1 ;  Pane,  viii.  4. 
%  3,  who  calls  her  the  wife  of  Autelycns.) 

3.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe.  (Apollod. 
iii  6.  %  3.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Strymon,  and  mother  of  Evadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  3.) 

5.  A  nymph,  ivhobecime  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Aegle.  (Virg.  a%.  vi,  20  j  comp.  Akgik, 
No.  1.)  [L.  S.J 

NEALCES  (N(^Kijt),  a  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aratus,  B.  c  346.  Plutarch  relates 
that,  when  Aratus  was  destroying  the  pictnres  of 
the  tyrants,  Metanthius'a  picture  of  Aristiatus  was 
mved  by  the  intercession  of  Nealces,  who  painted 
over  with  a,  black  colour  the  figore  of  Aristcatns, 
but  left  tho  rest  of  the  picture  uninjured  (Pint. 
Atat.  13).  Pliny  mentions  with  high  praise  his 
Venus  and  his  naval  battle  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Persians  (H.  N.sxsv.  1 1.  s,  40, |§  36,  41). 
A  curious  story  is  told  of  another  of  his  pictures  by 
Pliny  (itirxv.  10.  s.  36,  g  20).  His  dunghter  Alex- 
andria was  also  a  painter  (Didjmua,  ap,  Clem. 
AlacSram.  ir,  p.331.c)  Hia  colour-grinder  Eri- 
gonns  also  became  a  distinguislied  painter.   [P.  S.J 

NEANTHES  (Nfepflus),  of  Cyzicum,  lived 
about  B.C  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian 
Pliiliecus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  of  Iso- 
crales.  He  was  a  voluminoua  writer,  principally 
of  history,  but  very  scanty  materials  have  reached 
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1 1  iS  NEARCHUS. 

U9,  to  fomi  any  judgment   of  liis  inents. 

mth  tare  Kxcepiions,  ta  pla<»  grenl  reliance  c 
accuracy  and  judgment.  He  is  very  largely  referred 
to  hj  Diogenes  Laerlins,  and  by  Athenaeus, 
by  several  of  the  early  Christian  wrilei-s,  as 
as  by  others.     VoBsins  (da  Hist,  Graea.  cap. 
refei-s  to  several  of  them,  but  by  ki  the  most  i 
plele  list  is  that  given  by  Clinton  {F.  H.  vol 
p.  aOS).     He  ^ves  as  (he  writings  of  Neant 
i.  Memoirs  of  king  Attains.      2.  Helienica. 
Lives  of  illustrious  men.     4.  Fythagorica.     5, 
Ksrd   viMy   liodiKd.       6.    On    Purification. 
Annsla.      He  probably  also  wrote  an  account  of 
Cjzlcum,   as  we   may   infer   from  a  passage 
Strabo  (p.  45).     And  Harlee  (Fabric  BibL  On 
vol.   ii.    p.  311,    vol.  vi.    p.  134)   attributes    .. 
him  a  work  irepl  tcoKo^-nKias  fjiTopam!,  aa  woil 
aa  many  panegyrical  orations.    (Voasius,  Clinton, 
Harlee,  II.  od.  ;  WeBterniann,  Oesah.   der   tftieci, 
Beredt.  p.  86.)  [W.M.O.] 

NEARCHUS  (Niapxoi-)  1.  Tyrant  of  Blea 
or  Velia  in  Magna  Graeoa,  known  only  from  an 
a]iecdote  of  him  in  connection  with  the  philosopher 
Zenon,  whom  he  put  to  the  tocture  foF  having  con- 
spired against  his  life.  £ZsnonJ.  (Diod.  x.  £^rc. 
Falea.  p.  m,  Em.  Vol.  p.  36  ;  VhI.  Man.  iii.  3. 
ext.3;Dir».  LaerLii.Sg.) 

2.  A  friend  and  follower  of  Agnthocles,  who 
wns  sent  by  him  tn  Sjraciiae  with  the  tidings  of 

3.  A  Tarentine,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  Romans  thtougbont  the  second  Punic  war 
withstanding  the  defection  of  his  countrymen, 
was  on  terms  of  Mendly  intimacy  with  Cata  the 
Censor,  who  lived  in  his  honse  aft«:  the  recaptnre  of 
Tarentum  by  Fabins  Maximns  (b.  c  S09),  and  de- 
rived from  him  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Fythit 
gorean  philosophy,  of  which  NearcbuswasafoUower. 
(Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  9  ;  Cic.  de  Sea.  12.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

NEARCHUS  (Nfopx").  '-a  "f  Androlimua, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  friends  and 
olScera  of  Alexander,  He  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
bat  settled  at  Amphipolis.  (Atr/Ind.  18  ;  Diod. 
xis.  19.  8tephaniisByzantfnns,ni,A)rTi(,  calls  him 
a  native  of  Lete  in  Macedonia,  but  this  is  cerlunly 
a  mistake.)  Of  his  fiunily  or  parentage  we  know 
nothing,  but  he  appears  to  have  occnpied  a  promi- 
nent position  at  the  court  of  Philip,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  patty  of  Alexander,  and 
was  banished,  together  with  Ptolemy,  Harpalus, 
and  others,  tor  participating  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
y  n  g  p  ce  Afte  t\  e  death  of  Philip,  he  ivae 
recall  d  and  n  mm  i  with  all  those  who  had 
t  ffered     n  th     sam     account,  treated  with  the 

tm  di  tt  n  by  Alexander.  (Pint.  .4&,e.  10; 
Art  Anai  u  6  )  After  the  conquest  of  the 
mantmi  provin  es  of  Asia,  Nearchns  was  ap- 
p  mtfid  to   h    g      tn     nt  of  Lycia,  togetller  with 

I    adj    nmg  pro  mce    south  of  the  Taums  (Ai 


NEARCHUS. 
eonlide  (o  Nearchns  the  chief  commsnd  of  the  17eet 
which  he  bad  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Hydaspes.  (Arr.  Asab.  iv.  7.  g  4,  30.  §  1 1,  vi.  3. 
§  6,  Ind.  18.)  Doring  the  descent  of  that  river 
and  tlie  Indus  to  the  sea,  his  duties  were  compata- 

ing  the  fleet  whenever  the  king  himself  was  not 
with  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  given  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  skill  and  capacity,  so  that  when 
Aleiandat,  after  baring  reached  the  month  of  the 
Indus,  medilated  the  sending  tound  his  ships  by 
sea  from  thence  to  the  Persian  gulf,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  aSer  of  Neatcbus  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  jleet  during  this  long  and  perilous 
navigarion.  When  we  consider  the  total  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks  at  this  tjme  concerning  the  Indian 
seas,  and  the  imperfect  character  of  their  navign- 

fidence  with  which  Neatchus  ventured  to  promise 
that  ha  would  brin^  the  ships  in  safety  to  the 
shotes  of  Persia,  "if  the  sea  wece  navigable,  and 
the  thing  feasible  for  mortal  man."  (Arr,  Ind.  19, 
20,  AniA.  vi.  6,  19 ;  Curt.  ix.  38  ;  Diod.  xvii. 
104;  Pint.  Alex.  66.)  Nor  did  his  conduct 
throughout  the  expedition  Inll  short  of  his  promises  t 
and  Arrian  expressly  attributes  the  safe  result  of 


tei^tis, 


0  the 


i      )    , 
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Tuption  for  five  years. 

Alexandat  at  Zarinapa  in  Bactria  with  a  iorce  of 
Greek  mercenaries ;  and  from  this  time,  instead  of 
returning  to  hie  govetnraent,  he  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  subsequent  cajnpaigns.  He  appears 
to  have  held  at  first  the  rank  of  chiliarch  of  the 
hypaspiste,  a  somewhat  subordinate  sitnation  ;  but 
his  acquaintance  with  naval  matters,  as  well  as  the 
persoiuil  fitvour  he  enjoyed  with  AlexBadet,  in- 
duced tlie  latter  during  his  Indian  expeditioa  to 


and  judgment,  as  well  as  courage,  of  the 
«.m..a„.     (/.4  3!.) 

Neatchus  was  compelled  to  remain  m  the  Indus 
foe  some  rime  after  Alexander  had  set  ont  on  his 
return,  waiting  for  the  cessation  of  (he  elesian 
winds,  or  BoutS-weslem  monsoon.  Meanwhile,  the 
Indians  had  gathered  again,  after  the  king's  de- 
pattui'e,  li\  considerable  force,  and  b^an  to  annoy 
tiim  with  their  attacks,  which  caused  him  to  hasten 
his  departure,  and  he  set  out  on  the  Slst  of  Sep- 
tember B.C.  626,  before  the  winds  had  become 
altogether  fevoutable.  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  sailing  out  of  the  Indus,  and  a  shott  distance 
along  the  coast,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  twenty- 
font  days  in  a  hailnut  near  the  confines  of  the 
Indians  and  Otaitae,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  port  of  Alexander.  Learing  this  on  the  2^d 
of  October,  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
co.iet  of  the  Oreilae,  and  aftet  encountering  many 
dangers  ftom  toeks  and  shoals,  and  losing  three  of 
his  ships  in  a  storm,  he  arrived  at  a  place  catted 
Cocala,  where  he  halted  ten  days  to  tepau:  his 
isets.  During  this  intetval  he  entered  into 
umunicalion  with  Leonnatus,  who  bad  i>een  lefl 
behind  in  chai^  of  the  province  of  the  OieiUu:, 
ind  from  whom  he  I'eceived  supplies  of  ptovisions, 
md  teinfotcementa  of  men  to  teplace  those  whom 
he  had  found  the  least  effident  of  his  crews.  From 
,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
Neaichue  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own 
1  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
perils  of  an  unknown  imvigntion,  but  with  the 
greatest  distress  from  want  of  provisions,  as  they 
pasted  along  the  sandy  and  barren  shores  of  the 
;hthyophagi,  and  with  the  discontent  of  his  own 
followers,  to  which  that  scarcity  gave  rise.  Throi^h- 
mt  this  period  he  displayed  the  utmost  firmness  as 
ivell  aa  enei^  i  and  Hie  courage  with  which  he 
lonironted  alike  the  novel  dangers  which  threatened 
them  from  whales  (Art.  hd.  30),  and  the  mys- 
terious perils  of  the  islaud  reputed  to  be  enchanted 
(2b.  31),  proves  him  to  have  been  n  man  altogether 
above  the  level  of  his  age  and  country.  At  a 
fishing  viQi^  called  Mosama,  he  for  tlie  first  time 
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obHiined  a  pilot  acquainted  with  tka  coaai,  which 
grcutly  faciliialed  his  further  progreie,  mid  at 
length  on  the  eightieth  day  of  his  voyage  (Dec.  9.) 
he  anchored  at  Uie  month  of  the  rivei'  AnaniiB,  in 
the  fertile  district  of  Harmozia,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  learning  that  Alesandec  himself  was 
enoiniped  at  a  short  distance  in  the  iaCerior. 
NearehnB  himself  haateaed  to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  every  demonetration  of  joy,  and 
celebtftted  sacriliees  and  feativala  for  the  safety  of 
his  fleet,  in  which  the  admiral  was  distinguished 
by  every  kind  of  honour.  He  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  friend  to  any  ferther  dan- 
gers, and  was  desirous  to  trsnster  to  some  one  else 
the  task  of  condueljiig  the  fleet  up  the  Persian 
gnlf,  hut  NeSrehas  insisted  on  heing  allowed  to 
complete  what  he  had  ao  succesatully  begun,  and 
returned  to  his  isunp  on  the  Anamis,  ijiini  whence 
ha  continaed  his  voyage  with  compamlively  little 
of  difficulty  or  danger  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigria,  and  up 
that  river  to  Saaa.  Here  he  arrived  in  Februaiy 
S24,  shortly  after  Alexander  himself ;  and  in  the 
brilliant  festivities  with  which  the  king  here  cele- 
brated the  conquest  of  Asia  as  well  as  his  own 
nuptials  with  Slaleira,  Nearchus  boiB  an  important 
pari,  being  one  of  those  rewarded  with  crowns  of 
geld  for  their  distingniabed  services,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  obtaned  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the 
Ehodian  Mentoc  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alex- 
ander himself  had  been  previously  married.  (Arr. 
Ind. 21—42,  Amb.  vi. 28,  vii, 4.  §$,$.§  9;  Strab. 
XV.  pp.  721,  72a,  726  j  Curti.  i.  J  10  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  106  1  Plitl.  Jkx.  68.  Concerning  the  chro- 
nology of  the  voyf^e,  see  Vincent,  vol.  i^  and 
Droysen,  GescJi.  Alex.  pp.  478,  481.) 

From  this  ^me  Nearchus  appears  to  have  cnn- 
tiniicd  in  dose  attendance  upon  Alexander  till  his 

king  'fmm  entering  Babylon  on   account   of  the 
predictions  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  again  during 


with   1 


I   upon 


i  been  already  designated  for  the 
cliief  command  of  the  fleet  with  which  the  king 
was  at  this  time  meditating  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
B.  c,  323 ;  and  the  latter  had  just  given  him  a 
sumptuous  feast  previous  to  his  departure,  when 
the  illneSB  of  Alexander  himself  put  an  end  to  the 
eipedition.  {Plut.  Alea.  73,  76,  76 ;  Diod.  avii. 
112;  Arr.  Anab.  vii.  25.)  It  was  natural  that 
one  who  had  held  so  high  a  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king  sbnnld  take  a  prominent  part  In  the 
discussions  that  ensued  after  his  death  :  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  Curtiiis  is  the  only  wilier  who 
mentions  his  name  at  all  upon  that  occasion.  But 
the  statement  of  that  anthor  (x.20),  that  it  was 
Nearchus  who  put  fbcwnrd  the  claims  of  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Baraine,  to  the  throne,  is  rendered  so 
probable  by  his  near  connexion  with  the  latter, 
tliat  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
But  it  is  probable  that  his  not  being  a  Macedo- 
nian by  birth  operated  against  Nearchus,  and  it 
would  seem,  that  his  tranquil  and  unambitious 
cliaructer  did  not  qualify  him  to  take  a  leading 
part  ia  the  stormy  dissensions  that  followed  i  he 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  adoption  of  arrange- 
ments opposed  to  his  advice,  but  seems  to  have 
been  contented,  in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  to 
obtain  his  former  government  of  Lycia  and  Pain- 
phylia,  and  to  hold  even  these  as  subordinate  to 
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Antigonus.  (Justin,  xiii.  4 ;  comp  Droysen, 
HeUeaiam,  vol  i.  p.  42.)  To  the  fortunes  of  the 
latter,  whether  Irom  motives  of  private  friendship 
or  policy,  we  find  him  henceforth  closely  attached ; 
in  B.  c.  317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his 
march  agmnst  Entnenes  ;  and  generously  interceded 
with  him  in  fovour  of  the  latter,  when  he  had 
Men  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner.  (Died.  xii.  19  ; 
Pint.  Exm.  18.)  AgMB,  in  314.  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  who  were  selected  by  Antigonus,  on 
EUKOUnt  of  their  mature  age  and  experience  in  war, 
to  as^st  with  their  counsels  his  son  Demetrius, 
left  for  the  6rat  time  in  command  of  an  army. 
(Diod.  xix.  69.)    This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which 

We  tearn  from  many  aucient  authors  that  Near- 
chus leii  a  history  or  narrative  of  the  voyage  by 
which  he  had  earned  such  great  celebrity ;  and  the 

tunately  preserved  to  lis  by  Arrian,  who  has  de- 
rived irom  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  hia 
"  Indies."  The  strange  paradox  put  forward  by 
Dodwell  {Dissert,  de  Arriaid  Neai-cho,  ap.  Geogr. 
Or.  Minores,  tom,  i,  reprinted,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  Vincent's  refutation  by 
Schmieder,  in  his  edition  of  the  Indica  of  Arrian, 
p.  232,  tfc),  that  the  work  made  use  of  by  Arrian 
was  not  really  the  production  of  Nearchus,  but  the 
forgery  of  a  later  age,  though  adopted  by  Bohlen 
(das  oJte  Indiea,  vol.  L  p.  68),  has  been  generally 
rejected  by  later  writers,  and  is  sufllciently  refilled 
by  Vincent  in  his  elaborate  work  on  "  The  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the 
Indian  Seas  (vol.  L  p68 — 77):"  but  be  justly 
adds :  "  The  internal  evidence  of  the  worfc  speaks 
more  forcibly  lor  itself  than  ail  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fovonr."  The  acmuscy 
of  the  geogcaphical  details  contained  in  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  same  author,  as  well  as 
by  the  eminent  geographers  d'Anville,  Oosselin, 
and  Bitter,  who  have  al&o  shown  that  many  of  the 
statements  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  marvellous 
or    incredible    hava    been   conflnned   by  the   i«- 
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although  we  caimot  defend  the 
assertions,  it  is  at  least  passible  to  show  bow  the 
errer  has  originated.  (  See  particularly  Schmieder, 
id  Art:  Ind.  26.)     Indeed  Strabo  himself,  while 


70), 


he  censures  Nearchus,  together  with  Megastbent 
and  Onesictitns,  for  his  tabulous  tales  (li.  p  70 


:ofhi 


autho- 


rity without  scruple  (xv.  pp.  609,  691,  696,  701, 
705,  706,  7le,  717.  to!.).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  probable  that  Pliny,  on  whose  authority 
DodweU  mainly  relied,  had  not  consulted  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Nearchus,  but  had  contented  himself 
with  the  abridgment  of  that  of  Onesicritus,  as  pub- 
lished by  Juba.  (PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  23 ;  comp.  Vin- 
cent, I-  c,  and  Oeier,  Alex.  Magni  HUt-  Soripl.  p 
GO,  &c.)  Suidas,  who  accuses  Nearchus  of  having 
felsely  pretended  to  be  commander  of  the  whole 
fleet,  when  he  was  in  &ct  only  a  pilot  or  captain 
(RuSf/iu^ijs),  has  by  a  strange  error  transferred 
to  him  what  Arrian,  whose  Tery  words  he  copies, 
oays  of  Onesicritus.  (Suid.  ».  v.  Niafxus  ;  Art. 
Anab.  vL  2.) 

Schmieder  and  some  other  writers,  lelying  partly 
upon  a  passage  of  Suidas  {s.  v.  Neap^ofXparuy  upon 
some  statements  quoted  by  Stiabo,  which  have  no 
unmediate  reference  to  the  voyage,  have  maintjuned 
tbat^  besides  the  Ila/iitiiAoi'!,  or  lutrmtlve  of  his 
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h  Malli,  as  w«ll  as  his  snbaequent  maicb 
fi  gh  C  droeia  ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  he  pre- 
li  d  h  work  a  general  account  of  India,  it! 
hah  an  and  their  cuatoniB,  from  which  both 
Strabo  and  Arrian  liav«  borrowed  largely.  Gt 
(/.  c  p.  113— 115)  has  justly  pointed  out  that 
the  Stcls  cil«d  frem  Nearchus  are  euch  aa  would 
nalurslly  be  comprised  in  a  work  thus  limited,  or 
might  readily  have  been  introduced  in  digressions. 
All  the  questions,  both  iiteiai?  and  geogntpbical, 
connected  with  the  ParaplDB  of  Neaichua,  are  frilly 
discussed  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Viueent  above  rated 
(4to.  London.  1807) ;  in  the  preface,  notes,  and 
disseMations  appended  by  Schmieder  to  his  edition 
of  Arrian's  "  Indiea"  (Bto.  HaL  179B)  ;  and  in 
Geier's  Aletanilri  Magai  Hidoriarain  Scrij^ores, 
pp.  lOB— 160.  The  last  antlior  has  bcQughliogelliec 
all  the  fragolenta  of  Nearciins,  that  is  to  say,  all 
tho  passages  where  he  ia  cited  li/  «ame  either  by 
a  Arrian  ;  but  there 
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NBARCHUS,  painter.    [Aristakete.] 

NEBHO'PHONUS  (N(6'po^TOr),  a  son  of 
Jason  and  Hvpsipyle,  and  brother  of  Eunetis. 
(ApolM.  L  9.  §  17.)  [L-S.] 

NEBRU3  (SfSpii),  the  thhisenth  in  descent 
from  AeseiJapius,  the  son  of  Sostratus  III,,  and 
the  father  of  Onosidicua  and  Ctuysua,  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  nnd  sixth  centuries  b.  c  (Jo. 
TmIms,  CAii.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Gr. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.  ;  Poet.  Epiai.  ad  Aiiax. 
in  Hippocr.  OpBra,  voL  iil.  p.  770  ;  Thessal.  Oi-at. 
ad  Aram,  ibid.  p.  S35,  Sk.)  He  was  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  his  time.  Dunng  Che  Criasaean  war  he  joined 
the  camp  of  the  Amphiclyons  (as  has  tieen  men- 
tioned in  the  article  CuavGUs),  taking  with  him 
his  eon  Chryeus,  and  a  penteconter  fitted  up  at  his 
own  expence  with  1>ath  medical  and  milifjuy  ap- 
paratus. Here  they  were  of  great  uso  to  the  be- 
siegera,  and  Nebrus  is  seid  to  have  poisoned  the 
water  used  by  the  town,  though,  according  to 
Pausanias  {Pioe.  e.  37.  g  S),  this  barbarous  expe- 
dient waa  adopted  in  consetuence  of  the  recom- 
mondation  of  Solon,  B.  c  591.  (_Pamt/  Cydopoedia, 
art.  Nebms.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

NECO,  or  NECHO  (N(K<is,  K^x^h  Ns™5s, 
NsX""^,  N<x'"i').  1»  Father  of  Psanimetichus, 
was  put  to  death  by  Sabacon,  the  Aethiopian 
usurper  of  the  Egyptian  throne  (Herod,  iL  152). 

2.  Son  of  PsammetichuB,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Eg^pt  m  B.C.  617.  Hia  reign  was 
marked  by  considerable  energy  and   enterprise, 

the  nonh-east,  for  which  his  &fher  had  opened  the 
way  by  the  capture  of  AzotuB,  and  also  (as  con- 
nected with  this)  in  the  formation  of  a  navy,  and 
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was  constructing  it  only  for  the  nse  of  the  baiv 
barian  invader.  But  the  greatest  and  most  interest- 
ing enterprise  with  which  hia  name  is  connected,  ia 
the  circiunnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  his  service,  and  acting  under  his  directions,  who 
set  s^l  from  the  Arabian  Gnlf,  and  accomplishing 
fhe  fojage  in  somewhat  more  tlian  two  years, 
entered  the  Meditemmean,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
Ihpoofjh  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  military 
expeditions  were  distingnished  at  first  by  briiiiant 
sueeeSB,  which  waa  followed,  however,  by  the  most 
rapid  and  s^al  reverses.  On  his  march  against 
the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose  joint  forces 
had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he  was  met  at 
Megiddo,  in  the  tribe  of  Monasaeh,  by  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  B  vassal  of'llabylon.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  ha  conquered  the  Babyloniana 
and  took  Carcliemish  or  (^rcesium,  where  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  ealablished  a  garriaon.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that,  afler  the  battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took 
the  town  of  Cadytis,  which,  therefore,  it  baa 
been  argued,  can  hardly  be  identified  with  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  usual  opmion,  since  that 
place  lay  1st  out  of  the  line  of  his  progress  (See 
Ewing  in  ihe  Classicai  Musemii,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  &c.) 
But  the  abjection  vanishes  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  taken  by  one  of  hie  generals  immediately 
after  the  liattle  with  Josiah,  or  afterwarda  by  him- 
self on  his  triumphant  return  homeward  from  the 
Euphrates,  when  we  know  that  he  depoaed  J^ 
ho^iBz  and  placed  Eliakim  (Jehotakim)  on  the 
''  if  Jndah,  as  the  tributary  vaasal  of  Egypt, 

0.     In   the   fourth   year  of  the   reign  of 
im,   s.c.  606,    Nebuchadnezzar  attacked 
Carchemiah,  defeated  Necho,  who   had   marched 
thither  fa  meet  him,  and,  advancing  onward  with 
itermpted  success,  reduced  to  subjection  all  tho 
ilry  between  "the  river  of  Egypt"  and  the 
Eaphrates.    He  would  appear  also  ta  nave  invaded 
Egypt  itseIC     From  this  period  ceFlainly  Necho 
ade  no  effort  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  if  we 
icept  a  preparation  for  war  with  Babylon  (b.  c. 
603,  the  Miird  year  of  Jehoiachim),  which  was  soon 
abandoned  in  fear.     In  B.  c.  60 1 ,  Necho  died  afeei 
reign  of  siileen  years,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his 
m  Psammia  or  Psammutbis  (Herod,  ii.  158,  159, 
'.  42  ;  Larch,  ad  ILca;  Died.  L  33  ;  Wesa.  ad 
«.;   Strab.  i.   p.  56,  xviL  p.804[  Plin.  H.  A^. 
i.  29  ;  Joseph.  A«l.  x.  5,  6;  2  Kinga  ixiii.  29, 
;c,  xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  &c,  xixvLl— 4 ; 
Jerem.  xIvL ;  ccunp.  Heeren,  Afi-ieas  NaUoiia,  vol. 
pp.  374,  389,  Sc. ;  Bunaen,  Aegsptens  Slelle  in 
r  WeltffeechidUe,  vol.  iiL  p.  141,  &c)        [E.  E.) 
NBCTA'NABIS,  NECTA'NEBUS,  or  NEO 
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.ng  of  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  three  sove- 
reigns of  the  Sebennita  dynasty,  succeeded 
Nepheritea  on  the  throne  about  B.  c  374,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  succussfuUy  resisted  the  mvasion 
if  the  Persian  ibrce  under  Phamatcflus  and  Iphi- 
irafes,  owing  partly  to  the  natnral  advantagea  of 
he  country  for  defence,  and  partly  to  the  dilatory 
md  over-cautious  conduct  of  Phamabains.  Necta- 
nabis  died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  according  to 
dig  the  canal  intended  to  \  EaseUnB,  and  was  succeeded  by  Taohos.  (Dioixv, 
the  Nile  \vitl\  the  Arabian  Gulf.      He  I  «— 43  -,  Nej.  IjiJ,  2  ;  comp.  Behdants,  VU.  Iph. 
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NECTANABIS, 
2.  Appeata  W  liave  teen  the  nephew  of  Tachos, 
■who,  in  Ilia  eipedi^on  to  Phoenicia,  in  b,  c.  3G1, 
left  his  brother  behind  as  governor  of  Egypt,  Mid 
placed  Nectsnabis,  who  accompanied  liim,  in  the 
command  of  hia  Egyptian  farcea,  and  aent  Mm  to 
lay  siege  to  the  cities  in  Syria,  Taking  advant^e 
of  the  power  thua  entrusted  to  him,  and  luded  by 
hie  fathei,  who  had  raised  a  cebellion  at  home, 
Neetanabis  persuaded  hia  tioopa  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  ta  Tachos,  and  rerolled.  Being  adtnow- 
ledged  by  the  Egyptian  people  also  aa  king, 
he  made  ovetturea  and  large  promises  to  Ageailaus 
and  Chabriae,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  with 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  aeryice  of  Tachoa.  Cha- 
liriiia  refused  to  transfer  his  aasislance  to  him,  but 
he  was  more  fortniial«  with  Ageeihius,  and  Taclios, 
finding  himself  thua  deserted,  fled  for  refi^  to 
Arwierxes  II,,  and,  notwithatanding  the  confused 
statement  of  Diodoms  to  the  contrary,  aeema  to 
have  made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  the  crown. 
It  was,  however,  diaputed  with  Nectanabia  by  n 
certain  Mendeeian,  who  for  some  time  met  with 
considerable  am^ceas,  but  waa  ultimately  defeated 
by  the  skill  of  Agesilans,  and  the  Spartan  king 
left  Egypt  with  rich  preaenta  from  NectanaWs, 
whom  he  had  thus  finnly  established  on  the  throne. 
(Xen,  Agee.  ;  Plut.  J^ei.  37—40,  Jpoph.  Lao. 
Ag^.  76—78  ;  Diod.  xv.  93,  93  i  Wees,  ad  loa.  ; 
Nep.  CMir.  3,  3,  Jgei.  8  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  616,  d,  e  ; 
Pans.  iii.  10  i  Polyaen.  ii.I  i  Aelian,  KH.  v.  I  ; 
Pei'i^n,  od  ^,-Glinton,J'*./r.  ToliLApp.  pp.  213, 
3IG  ;  Rehdanla,  Ri.  Iph.  Chahr.  Tim.  v.  g  11,) 
Artaxecxes  III.  (Ochus),  aoon  after  his  accesaon  in 
B  ''  359  made  ^teveral  nttempla  to  recover  Egypt  - 
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iiunself  at  the  he^  of  an  espedition  which  shoald 
crush  the  Phoenician  rebellion,  and  ahould  then 
proceed   to    late    vengeance   on   Neclanabis,     It 

that  the  Egyptian  king  shculd  succour  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  we  find  him  accordingly  despatching 
Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  to  their  aid  with  4000 
tnercenaiies.  But  Mentor  went  over  to  Arlaxerxes, 
and,  after  the  subjugation  of  Phoenicia,  accom- 
panied him  in  his  inTasion  of  Egypt.  Nectanabis 
had  made  large  and  active  preparations  for  defence  ; 
but,  according  to  Diodoras,  bis  presiunptuous  con- 
fidence made  him  think  that  he  could  conduct  the 
campaign  ^one,  while  hia  utter  unfitness  for  the 
CDmniimd  of  an  army  (obvions  enough  indeed  in 
his  former  war  with  the  Mendesian  pretender) 
caused  hia  ruin.  Some  of  hia  troops  having  aus- 
tained  a  delent  from  Nicoatnitus  and  Atislazanes, 
he  adopted  in  alarm  the  &tal  atop  of  shnlting 
himself  up  in  Memphis.  Here  he  remained  without 
n  struggle,  while  town  after  town  anbmitted  to  the 
enemy,  and  at  length,  despairing  of  his  cause,  he 
iied  with  the  greater  part  of  hia  treaanrea  into 
Aethiopia.  Another  account,  tIz.  that  of  Lynceua 
{up.  AtL  It.  p.  15U,  b),  repiesenls  him  as  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxenes,  and  kindly 
treated,  while  a  third  story  brings  him  to  Mace- 
donia, and  makes  him  become  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander  tlie   Great,  having   •nan   the   favoiu^   of 
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Olympias  by  m^ic  arts.  But  thia  deaerves  men- 
tion only  as  a  specimen  of  those  wild  legends,  by 
which  Oriental  vanity  strove  to  reconcile  itself  to  a, 
foreign  yoke  by  identifying  the  blood  of  it*  con- 
queror with  ils  own  (Diod.  xvL  40,  41,  42,  44, 
46 — 51  ;  comp.  Isaiah  xii.  11,  &c.  ;  Vittinga,  ad 
loc  ;  Tbiriwaira  Greece,  vol.  vL  p.  U2  ;  Wess. 
ad  Diod.  ivL  61 ).  The  date  uanaily  aasigned  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus  is  B,  c,  350  ;  but 
aes  Thiriwall'a  Greece,  vol  vi.  p.  142,  note  2. 
Nectamtbis  waa  the  third  king  irf  the  Sebennits 
dynasty,  and  the  last  native  sovereign  who  ever 
nded  in  Egypt  (comp.  Ezek.  xxjx.  14,  15,  xxx. 
13),  We  ^d  in  Diogen^  Lae'rtins  (riii,  87  ; 
comp.  Menag.  ad  loc  )  that  he  received  at  his  court, 
and  recommended  to  the  priests  the  astronomer 
Eudoxus,  who  came  to  him  with  a  recommendaljon 
from  Agesilaua.  Piiny  (II.  N.  xixvi,  9.)  apeaka 
of  an  obelisk  which  had  been  made  by  order  of 
Nedanabis,  and    was   set  up  at  Alexandria  by 

which  of  the  two  persons  above-mentioned  he  is 
alluding,  [B,  E.] 

NECTAR  (Nim-af),  waa,  according  to  the  early 
poets,  the  wine  or  drink  of  the  gods,  which  was 
poured  out  to  them  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  and  the 
colour  of  which  is  described  as  red  (Ham.  /I.  iv.  3, 
Oitv.  93,19B,&c.;  Ov.  Mei.  X.  161).  Like  the 
wine  of  niortida  it  was  miied  with  water  when  it 
was  drunk,  and  the  wine  which  Odysseus  had 
carried  with  him  is  called  by  Polyphemus  the  cream 
of  nectar  (dwofi^  fiimtfios,  Od.  ix.  359).  Later 
writers  sometimes  by  nectar  uaderatand  a  fragrant 
balm  which  prevents  the  decomposition  of  oiganic 
bodies,  as,  in  fiict,  even  in  Homer  (IL  lix.  39), 
Thetis  prevents  the  body  of  Patiodus  becoming  de- 
compoaed  by  anointmg  it  with  ambrosia  and  nectar 
(comp.  Ov.  Met  iv,  350).  Some  of  the  ancient 
poets,  moreover,  described  nectar  not  as  the  drink, 
but  as  the  food  of  the  immorlsla,  that  is,  they  made 
t  the  same  as  ambmsia.  (Athen.  ii,  p,  39  ;  En- 
stath.  ad  Ham.  p  1633.)  fL.  S.] 

NECTA'RIUS  (SfKrJpios),  waa  the  succeasor 
of  Gregory  of  Naziauzua,  and  the  p^decessor  of 
John  Chrysostom,  as  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
His  occupancy  of  the  episcopal  chair  between  two 
auch  men  would  have  required  extraordinary  merit 
to  maJte  him  conspicuous.  But,  in  truth,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  merit  the  epithet  applied  to 
him  by  Gibbon,  "  the  indolent  Nectacius,"  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  appointed  at  all  ia  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  his  personal  history.  When 
Gregory,  as  haa  been  rekted  [Vol  II.  p.  S13],re- 
aigned  his  oflice.  A,  n.  301,  it  was  duruig  the 
meeting  of  the  second  oecumenical  council  at  Con- 
stantinople. Nectarius,  a  senator,  and  a  man  of 
the  highest  family,  was  a  native  of  Taraua.  The 
ecclesiastical  historians  relate  that,  at  this  time,  he 
intended  to  visit  his  native  place,  and  previously 
waited  on  Diodorus,  the  bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was 
in  Constantinople  attending  the  council.  Diodorua, 
along  with  the  other  bishops,  waa  perplexed  as  to 
whom  they  should  nominate  to  the  vacant  see. 
Struck  by  the  majestic  appearance  and  the  white 
hair  of  Nectarins,  taking  tor  granted  that  he  had 
been  baptized,  Diodorus  requested  Nectarius  to 
postpone  hie  departure,  and  recommended  liim  to 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  aa  a  fit  person  to  euc- 
caed  Gregory.  Flavian  laughed  at  the  strange 
proposal,  but,  to  oblige  hia  friend,  put  hia  name 
laat  on  the  list,  which  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
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byiops,  preaenled  to  the  emperor.  To  the 
ishment  of  all,  Theodosina  selocled  Nectarius,  nnd 
persisted  in  his  choice,  even  when  it  was  aecef 
tained  Chat  he  had  not  ;et  been  baptized.  The 
bishops  at  iast  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  monarch, 
who  had  so  stoutly  opposed  the  Ariona,  while  the 
people,  attracted  prol^hl;  b;  the  gentle  mannei 
and  the  venerable  appeunnce  of  the  man,  preseni 
iDg  lu  he  did  every  way  a  strong  contraBt  i 
Gregory,  loudly  upplauded  tha  choice.  Nedarii 
waa  baptized,  and,  befoi'e  he  had  time  to  put  oS 
tha  whita  robes  of  a  neophyte,  he  was  declared 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Most  important  m 
came  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  council 
which  it  is  pTobable  he  was  now  called  to  pi 
He  ahowed  his  discretion  by  pntting  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  CyriacuB,  biahop  ofAdann;  hi' 
can  hardly  believa  that  he  took  any  active  p 
the  theological  questions  which  were  diacusaei 
is  donbtrul  whether  the  canons  that  wei'e  en! 
nnder  the  name  of  the  second  oecumenical  co 
were  not  passed  at  two  different  sessions,  a  second 
taking  placein  382.  But  thisdoesnotmattermuch, 
ns  they  all  hear  the  name  of  this  conncil.  The  prin- 
cipal buainesB  transacted  in  the  council,  tJieologi- 
callj  considered,  related  to  the  confiiining  and 
extending  of  the  Hicene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  ot  the  Macedonians.  The  creed  thus 
enlarge  is  that  used  at  the  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chnrch.  Other  canons  regulated  disciphne, 
the  restriction  of  the  authority  of  each  bishop  to 
his  own  diocese,  and  the  restoration  of  penitent 
heretics  The  most  important  article  of  idl,  how- 
ever, hist«rically  considered,  was  one  which  was 
conceded  not  more  to  the  natural  propriety  of  the 
nrrangement,  than  to  the  personal  hivoui  which  the 
amperor  bore  to  Nectarius.  It  was  decreed,  that 
as  Constantinople  was  A'eio  Rome,  the  tishop 
shonld  he  next  in  dignity  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  hold  the  iirat  pkce  among  the  Eastern  pre- 
lates. This,  which  was  ot  first  a  mere  mark  of 
dignity,  becsjne  a  source  of  substantial  power,  em- 
broiled Constantinople  with  Rome,  and  was  preg- 
nant with  all  those  circumalances  that  Iiave  marked 
this  important  schism.  Nectarius  was  the  first 
who  held  the  dignity  of  et  officio  head  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  as  patriarch  of  Conslajitinople. 
These  canons  were  signed  on  tha  9th  of  Jnly,  381. 
The  seal  of  Theodosius  in  tha  extirpation  of 
Arianism  led  to  the  summoning  of  a  canilcil  (not 
oecumenical)  at  Constantinople,  in  July,  383. 
There  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all  the  seclB.  By 
the  advice  of  Siainnins,  afterwards  a  Novatian 
bishop,  given  through  Nectarius,  the  emperor  en- 
snared his  opponents  into  an  approval  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  fathers.  He  then  requited  of 
each  sect  a  confession  of  its  liuth,  which,  having 
read  and  considered,  he  condemned  them  all,  and 
followed  up  this  condemnation  by  the  moat  strin- 
gent hiws,  for  the  pnrpose  of  entirely  reoting  them 
out.  As  might  have  been  eipected,  Nectarius  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Arians,  and  we  find  that  in  388, 
nhile  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  absent  in  Italy, 
opposing  Maiiraus,  a  curaour  that  had  arisen  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prince  having  excited 
their  hopes,  a  riot  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Nectarius.  In  the 
year  390,  Nectarine,  alarmed  by  the  public  odium 
which  had  been  excited  by  uie  seduction  of  a 
woman  of  quality  by  a  deacon,  abolished  the  plas- 
ties of  confession  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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the  Eastern  church — a  penitential  priest  having 
been  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to  receive  the 
confessions  of  those  who  had  fhUen  into  ain,  after 
baptism,  and  prescribe  acts  of  penitence  previously 
to  their  being  admitted  to  partake  of  the  privileges 
of  the  church.  The  last  council  (not  oecumenical) 
at  which  Nectarius  presided  was  held  in  Constsn- 
tinopla  in  394,  regarding  a  dispute  as  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bostria.  Nectarius  survived  his 
patron,  Theodosius,  two  years,  dying  on  the  27th 
of  September,  397.  He  seema  to  have  borne  his 
honours  meekly,  and  to  have  acted  ivilh  gteat  dis- 
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the  church,  s 
himself,  and  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  men 
belter  skilled  in  the  puzzling  dialectics  of  the  time. 
If  the  conjecture  of  Tillemont  (vol.  is.  p.  486)  he 
correct,  he  was  married,  nnd  had  one  son.  His 
brother  Arsatius  succeeded  John  Chtjsostom  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  (Flenry,  Hitl.  Ecelea. 
vol  iv.  r.  ec.  18,  19  ;  Socrat  H.  K  v.  8, 13 ; 
Sozom.  ff.  S.  vii.  8,  9,  14,  IB,  viii  e.  33.)  Nec- 
tarius wrote  (Cave  doubts  this)  a  homily  De  S. 
Tieodoro,  a  martyr,  whose  festival  is  held  by  iho 
Greek  chureb  on  the  first  sabbath  of  Lent.  Tha 
original  is  said  to  exist  in  several  libruries,  and  a 
I^tin  version  was  printed,  Palis,  15S4,  with  some 
Homilies  if  Chrysostom.  Also  hie  Smtenfc  S^ 
Kodalis  de  Episeopatu  Bostrea^  ia  ^ven  in  Jure 
Oraee,  Ramax.  lib.  iv.  (Fabric  ^l.  Graec,  vol. 
ix.  p.  309,  YoL  T.  p.  333 ;  Cave,  Sat.  lAL  vol.  i. 
p.  277.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NEDA  (NiStt),  an  Artadian  nymph,  from  whom 
the  river  Neda  and  alao  a  town  (Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.) 
derived  their  name.  She  was  believed,  conjointly 
with  Thelsoaand  Hagno,  to  bavennraed  the  in&nt 
Zeus  (Cnllim.  Hyaiti.  in  Jav.  38  ;  Pnua.  viii.  36.  g 
3).  In  a  Messenian  tradition  Neda  and  Ithonie 
were  called  nurses  of  Zeus  (Pans.  i?.  33.  §  2). 
She  was  represented  at  Athens  in  the  temple  cf 
Athena,    (Pane.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  [L.  8.] 

NEDU'SIA  (NfSoiwia),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  rivet 
Nedon  (from  which  she  derived  the  name),  and 
another  at  Poieessa  in  the  island  of  Cos.  The 
latter  was  said  (o  have  been  founded  by  Nestor  on 

from  Nedon,  a  place  in  Laconia.  (Stmb.  viii.  p. 
360,  x.p.  487;  Steph.Byz.«.«.  Na»p.)    [LS.] 

NEI3  {Miffs),  adai^bterof  Zetbus,  orof  Am- 
phion  by  Niobe,  from  wbom  the  Neitian  gale  at 
Thebes  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name(SchoI. 
ad  ikirip.  floes.  1104).  According  to  Pausanias 
"'eiswasasonof  Zethus(ix.  a|3).     [L.  8.] 

NELEIDES,  NELEIADES,  and  NELEIUS 
(K-i)\t(iiis,  NnAitlii!?!!,  NtjA^Epi).  patronymics  of 
Nelens,  by  which  eitiier  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus, 

Antilochus,  his  grandson,  ia  desigmttcd.    (Horn. 

viii.  (00,  tA.  617,  X.  87,  xxiii.  SU  ;  Ov.  Mel. 

i.  663  ;  Herod,  v,  66.)  [L.  S.] 

NELEUS   (N>)X(tic),   a   son   of  Cretheus  and 

:ro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  pj  -vioua 
her  marriage  with  Neleus,  is  said  to  have 
loved  the  river-god  Enipeas  ;  and  in  the  Sana  of 
Enipeus  Poseidon  once  appeared  to  her,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Pelias  and  Neleus  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  334,  &c.).  Tyro  exposed  the  two  boys, 
but  they  were  found  and  reared  by  hotseheris, 
and  when  they  had  grown  up  they  learned  who 
their  mother  was,  and  Pelias  killed  their  foster- 
mother,  who  liad  ill-used  Tjio  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  8). 
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IV.  68).  Neleue  thas  became  king  ol  Pyloa,  which 
town  he  found  in  esisionce  when  he  amved  there  ! 
Tiut  BOine  etate  that  he  hiniself  built  Pjlos,  or  bI 
least  that  he  erected  the  lajal  palace  there  (Pane. 
iv.  2.  %  3,  36.  g  1).  It  should  be  observed  that 
eeveral  towns  of  the  name  of  Pylos  elBimsd  the 
honour  of  being  ths  city  of  Neleiis  or  of  bis  son 
Nestor,  each  as  Pyloe  lo  Measenia,  Pyloa  in  Elia, 
and  Pylos  in  Triphylia  ;  the  last  of  which  IS  pro- 
bably the  one  ment^oiied  by  Homer  in  connection 
with  Neleufl  and  Neator  {Strab.  vlli.  p.  337}. 
Naleua  was  married  to  Chi    '        '  ^.       . 

Homer  (Od.  .        , 

phion  of  Orchomeiioa,  and  accoraing  lo  ouiei-a 
(Diod,  le.)  a  Theban  woman,  and  bj  her  he  be- 
came the  &thec  of  Neator,  Chromius,  Periclyraenua, 
and  Peco,  (hough  the  total  namber  of  !iie  eons  was 
twelve  (Od.  il  28S,  11.  si.  683  (  Apollod.  i.  9.  % 
9  ;  Scbol.  ad  ApoUon.  mod.  i.  1S6}.  When  He- 
racles had  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to  Neleus  to  be 
purified  ;  bat  Neleus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Enrytua, 
the  lather  of  Iphitoa,  refused  to  pnrify  Heraolea 
(Uiod.  iv.  31).  In  order  to  take  vengeance,  Heia- 
des  afterwards  marched  against  PrloB,and  dew  the 
sons  of  Neleua,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor  (Horn. 
IL  xi.  690),  though  some  later  writers  state  that 
Neleus  also  was  killed  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  2,  7.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fob.  10).  Neieus  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
alitle  of  defeiiceleaaness,  and  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeians,  aviuled  himself  of  the  oppottunity  for 
bmnBaing  bis  kingdom  ;  among  other  things 
Augeas  intercepted  and  kept  for  biuiself  a  team  of 
four  horses  which  Neleus  had  sent  to  the  Olympian 
games  (Horn.  R  li.  699,  &t),  Neleus  took  ven- 
gcajice  for  this  by  carrying  away  the  £ocka  of  the 
Epoians  (II.  il.  670,  &0.),  wheiBupon  the  latter 
invaded  the  territory  of  Pylos,  and  besieged  Thry- 
oessa  on  the  Alpheias.  Athena  informed  Neleus 
of  it,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  son  Nestor  to 
venture  out  against  the  Epeians,  and  concealed  bis 
war  Bleeds.  But  Nestor  fought  against  them  on 
foot,  and  was  victorions  (IL  xi.  707,  &c.).  Pau- 
sanins  says  (ii.  S.  %  2)  that  Neleus  died  at  Corinth, 
and  that  he,  in  conjauction  with  Nestor,  restored 
the  Olympian  games.  The  descendants  of  Helens, 
the  Neleidae,  were  expelled  from  their  kingdom  by 
the  Heiacleidae,  and  migrated  tor  the  most  part  to 
Athens  (Fans.  ii.  16.  %  7,  ir.  3.  §  3).  It  shonld 
be  observed  that  Hyginus  (Fa6.  10, 14)  calls  the 
father  of  Neleus  Hippocoon,  and  that  he  mentions 
him  among  the  Ai^nsnta.  [L.  S] 

NELEUS  (N)j\tiii  or  NeUem),  the  younger 
son  of  CodruB,  disputed  the  tight  of  his  elder 
hrother  Medon  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his 
lameneae,  and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declated  in 
favour  of  Medon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
tho  colonists  who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself 
{bunded  Miletus.     His  son  Aepytus  headed  the 

}icaded  a  body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  in- 
haliitants  of  lasus,  after  they  bad  lost  a  great 

(Herod,  jx.  57  ;  Fans.  vii.  2,  §  1,  who  in  the  old 
edition  calls  hunNeileuB  ;  Polyb.XTi.  12  ;  Suidas, 
a.  V.  •Io*Ia  J  attab.  liv.  p.  633.)       [C.  P.  M.] 
NELEUS,  a  native  of  Scepsis,  tho  son  of  Coris- 


NEMESIANUS.  lISl 

IS.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed  to  liini 

3.     The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aiistotle  as 

inected  with  Neleus  and  his  heira,  is  fully  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  [VoL  I.  p.  323.]  Of  the  pe^ 
sonal  history  of  Neleus  nothing  fuither  is  known. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  608,  b  (  Diog.  Laert.  t.  52,  63, 55, 
56  ;  Athen.  L  p.  3,  a ;  Plut.  SuS.  p.  46n.  b  ; 
Fabric,  BibL  QfMe.  vol  iii.  p.  499.)    [C.  P.  M.J 

Nli/MEA  (Hfcf o),  a  dai^hter  of  Asopus,  from 
whom  the  district  of  Nemea  between  Cleonae  and 
Pbllus  in  Argolis  was  said  to  have  received  its 
name.    (Paus.  ii.  16.  g  3,  v.  22.  %  6.)    IL.  S.] 

NEMEIUS  (Hi/iAs),  the  Nemeian,  a  surname 
of  Zeus,  nnder  which  he  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos, 
with  a  bronze  statue,  the  work  of  Lysippus,  and 
where  games  were  celebnUed  in  his  honour.  (Pans, 
ii.  30. 1  3,  24.  §2.)  [L.S.-]      . 

NEMERTES  (Nii/itpTTJi),  that  is,  the  Unerrmg, 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  (Hom.  //.  xriit. 
46  (  Hea.  TSaw.  262.)  [L.S.] 

NEMESIA'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  OLY'M- 
PIUS,  who,  in  aU  pi-obability,  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  dnce  he  is  styled  in  MS8.  Poela  Carlht- 
gmiesusn,  and  is  referred  to  as  Aurelias  Cariia- 
ffiniensis  by  Hinoniar  arehbishop  of  Rheims  (a.  D. 
346),  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Cams 
(a.  d.  203),  carried  oS  the  priie  in  all  the  poetical 


the  youthful  prince  Numerisnus  alone,  who  Ho- 

noured  him 

so  far  as    permit   him   to   dispute. 

and,  of  CO 

u'se,  to  yield   to  the   paUn  of  verse. 

Vopiscus,  to 

whom  we  are  indebted  fat  these  pai> 

titulars,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  of 

fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatics  ((l\«u- 

rHrd,Kwvy 

tikA  rauT.Kii,  unless  we  read  litariiui). 

all  of  which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 

fragment    « 

hexamelet  1 

purity  of  e* 

pieeslon  are  concerned,  in  some  desree 

justifies    th 

What  has 

been   preserved  contains   pi'ecepu  for 

rearing  horses  and  dogs,  and  for 
apparatus  of  the  hnntsroan,  but  is  evidently  merely 
an  introduction  to  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
which  seems  to  have  embraced  a  very  wide  field. 


various  methods  pursued  for  their  capture  or  de- 
Two  short  fragments,  De^aoigBD,  which,  with 
their  history,  wiU  bo  found  in  the  Poetae  Lotini 
Minores  of  Wemsdorf  (vol.  i.  p.  128),  and  like- 
wise a  piece  entitled  Laudei  Herealis,  the  work  of 
some  nnltnown  writer,  have  been  ascribed,  on  no 
good  evidence,  to  Nemesianns  (Wetnsdoif,  vol.  L 
p.  275)  ;  and  he  is  by  some  etroneouBly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  foar  out  of  the  eleven 
pastorals  which  bear  the  name  of  Calpnmiiis 
Sicalns  [CAtruRNiiis],  and  to  have  been  shii- 
dowed  forth  in  one  of  the  others  tthe  fourth) 
under  the  designation  of  Meliboens.  Ths  inscrip- 
tion "Ad  Nemeeianum  Carthaginiensem,"  prefixed 
to  these  eclogues,  in  many  editions,  rests  upon  tiie 
aothority  of  no  MSS.,  except  such  as  are  of  recent 
date,  and  is  now  geneially  regarded  as  an  inter- 
pohition. 

The  fragment  of  the  Cgnegeiica  was  first  pub- 
lished by  the  heus  ef  Aldus  (Svo.  Venet.  1534), 


Hosted  by  Google 


in  a  Tolume  contaJning  als»  the  poem  of  GratJHS 
Faliscus  upon  huntigg,  and  a  bucolic  nscribed  to 
Nemesianns.  It  will  be  found  alnng  with  the 
liaes  Ds  Auct^iOi  in  the  Poefae  Latin!  Minorea 
ot  Burmtmn,  Ito.  Lug.  Bat.  5731,  'oli.  pp.317, 
461,  and  of  Wernadorf,  8to.  Altenb.  1780,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3,  133.  The  best  edition  ia  tbat  of  Stem, 
endlled  "Gnitii  Falisoi  et  Oljmpii  Nemesiani 
carmina  yenalica  cum  duobai  fragmentis  De  Aa- 
tiipio,"  Bto,  Hal.  Sai.  1832.  There  is  a  trans- 
lation inlo  French  by  M.  S.  Delatouc,  lOmo. 
Paris,  1799.  [W.  R.] 

NE'MESTS  (N/^(T(s).  is  moat  commonly  de- 
scribed as  a  daugbtec  of  Night,  though  same  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Erebua  (Hygin.  Fai.  jHsef.)  or 
of  Oceanna  (Tzetz.  ad  I^  SS  ;  Pans.  i.  3a  g  3, 
■*   5,  %  1).    Nemesis  '  "" 


iralre 


s  for  law,  of 


al  fear  of  com. 


niitting  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of  coneuence, 
and  for  this  reason  she  ta  mentioned  along  with 
AlSch,  L  e.  Shame  (Hea.  T^oj.  223,  Op.  el  D. 
1 83).  In  later  writeps,  as  Herodotus  and  Pindar, 
Nemesis  is  a  kind  of  fatal  divinity,  for  she  directs 
human  afiaira  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the 
right  proportions  or  eqiiilibciura  wherever  it  has 
been  disturbed  ;  ehe  measures  out  happinesa  and 
unhappineas,  and  he  who  is  blessed  with  too  many 
or  too  fre([uent  gifla  of  fortune,  ia  liaited  by  her 
with  losses  and  sufferings,  iu  order  Uiat  hemay  he- 
eome  humtile,  and  feel  that  there  are  bounds  beyond 
which  human  happiness  cannot  proceed  with  safety. 
Tbis  notion  arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  wei* 
envious  of  excessive  hnmnn  happiness  (Herod,  i. 
3*,  ill  40  ;  Pind.  01  viii.  in  fin.,  J'yis.  x.  6?). 
Nemesis  was  tbna  a  check  upon  extravagant  favoura 
conferred  upon  man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune,  and  from 
this  idea  lastly  arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging 
and  punishing  power  of  tate,  who,  like  Dike  and 
the  Erinyes,  sooner  or  htter  overtakes  the  Fecklesa 
sinner  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1043  ;  Saphacl.  FUloat. 
SIS;  Eurip.  Oreal.  1363;  Catnll.  50,  in  fin.  i 
Otph.  ifjiBB.   eO).     The  inhabilanta  of  Smyrna 

daughters  of  Night  {Pans.  vii.  S.  §  1).  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  under  the  eumames  Adrasteia 
[Adrastbu,  No.  2]  and  Rbomnnsia  or  Rhnm- 
nnsis,  the  hitter  of  wiiich  she  derived  fcom  the 
town  of  Rhamnua  in  AtUca,  where  she  bad  a 
ceUbrated  sanctuary  (Pana.  i.  33.  g  2).  Besides 
the  places  already  mentioned  she  was  worshipped 
at  Patrae  (Paus.  vii.  30,  in  fin.)  and  at  Cviicus 
(Strab.  p.  5BS>,  She  was  uaually  represented  in 
works  of  Bi-t  as  n  virgin  divinity,  and  in  the  more 
ancient  works  sho  seema  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  ahe  was  more  grave 
and  seriona,  and  bad  numerous  attributes.  But 
there  ia  an  allegorici^  tiadition  that  Zens  begot 
by  Nemeds  at  lUiamnus  an  egg,  which  Leda  found, 
and  from  which  Helena  and  the  MoecurL  spntng, 
whence  Helena  herself  ia  called  Bhamnnsia  (Callim. 
Hymn,  m  Dion.  332  ;  Paus.  i.  33.  %  7).  Ou  the 
pedestal  of  the  Bhamnuaian  Nemeaia,  Leda  was 
represented  leading  Helena  to  Nemeaia  (Pans.  L  c). 
Respecting  the  resemblance  between  her  statue  and 
tbat  of  Aphrodite,  aee  Plin.  H.  N.  xjurvi.  4  ;  comp. 
Paus.  i.  33.  g  2  ;  Strab.  pp.  396,  399.  The  Rbam- 


lefthl 


s  right  hand  a  patera, 
head  a  crown,  adorned  with  stags  and  an  image  of 
victory.  Sometimes  she  appears  in  a  pensive  stand- 
ing attitude,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  l)ridle  or  a 


NEMESIl'S.  ■' 

brunch  of  an  ash  tree,  and  in  her  r!ght  a  wheel, 
with  a  sword  or  a  scourae.  (Hirt,  Mt/Oiol.  Silderli. 
p.  97,  Sx.)  fL.  SJ 

NEME'SIUS  (Ne^o-uW)-  '-  The  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise,  llepl  *i1o*mi  'Aiflfniiruu,  Xk  Nuiura 
HnminU,  of  whose  date  and  personal  history  little 
is  known.  He  is  called  bishop  of  Emesa,  in  Syria, 
in  the  MS8.  of  his  work,  and  also  by  Anaslafflua 
Nicenus  {QwKit.  m  S.  Script,  ap.  Bibiiolh.  Paitim, 
vol.  vi.  p.  157,  ed.  Paris,  1575),  and  was  evidently 
a  Christian  and  a  man  of  piety.  The  time  in  which 
he  lived  cannot  be  determined  with  much  sxacE- 
ness,  aa  the  only  ancient  tvritera  by  whom  be  ia 
quoted  or  mentioned  are  probably  AnaatasiuB  and 
Moses  Bnr-Cepha  {De  Parad.  i.  SO,  p.  66,  ed. 
Antw.  1589),  which  latter  anther  calls  him  "  JVa- 
uiymuj  Philosophns  Christianua"  He  himself  men- 
tions Apollinoris  (p.  77,  ed.  Oion.)  and  Eunomius 
(p.  73),  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  has  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  other  persona  of  the  same  name  ; 
bnC,  as  these  eironeous  conjecnires  have  already 
been  corrected  by  other  writers,  they  need  not  ba 
noticed  here  particularly,  fiia  work  has  sometimes 
been  altribatfld  to  St.  Grogflry  of  Nyssa,  an  error 
which  has  probably  arisen  tram  confounding  this 
tieatiee  with  that  entitled  Tiepi  KormriMu^!  'Ai'- 
Bfiimv,  De  Homina  Opifido,  written  by  St,  Gre- 
gory to  complete  the  HenaSmeron  of  bis  brother 

>pbiral  little  work,  which  has  generally 


some  of  Origm'a  erroneous  opinions,  but  has  been 
defended  by  bis  editor,  bishop  Fell,  who,  however, 
confesses  that,  with  lespect  to  the  pra-ematenee  of 
souls,  Nemedna  differed  from  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  Church.  (Armol.  p.  20.)  Fro^bly 
the  principal  source  of  the  celebrity  obtained  by 
Nemesina  ia  hia  having  been  brought  forwaid  aa  a 
person  who  was  avtas  of  the  functions  of  the  bile, 
and  also  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  the 
passages   which  have  been  snpposed   to   contain 

deserve  to  ho  given  here  at  full  length.  The  former 
ia  as  follows  (o.  24,  p.  242,  ed.  Matth.) :— "  The 
motion  of  the  pulae  (called  also  the  vital  power) 
takes  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  irom  the 

left  ventricle. The  artery  is,  with  great 

vehemence,  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of 

mencing  at  the  heart.  While  it  is  dilated,  it 
draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood 
from  the  neighbouring  veins,  the  exhalation  or 
vapour  of  which  blood  becomes  tbe  aliment  for  the 
viutl  spirit.  But  while  it  is  contracted,  it  exhales 
whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body 
and  by  secret  passages,  aa  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuliginous  through  the  month  and  nose 
by  expiration."  The  other  passage  is  almost 
equally  cutiona  (c.  23.  p.  260):~"The  yeliow 
bile,"  he  saya,  "is  constituted  both  for  itself  and 
also  for  other  purposes  ;  for  it  contributes  to  diges- 
tion and  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  excrements ; 
and  therefore  it  is  in  a  manner  one  of  the  nnititive 
organs,  besides  imparting  a  sort  of  heat  to  the  body. 


like  I 


3  vital  p< 


a,  therefore 


be  made  for  itself ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
purges  the  blood,  it  seems  to  be  made  in  a  manner 
for  this  also."     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ssy,  that 


jjfcCoOglc 


NEOCLES. 

xheie  paeaages  nre  ^  enough  from  proving  that 
Nomefiiiis  had  aiitidpated  the  diacoveiies  of  Hsivey 

the  ancients  had  adianced  much  tattlier  in  the  path 
of  science  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  work 
is  includcii  in  several  of  the  collectioufl  of  Patriattc 
Theology.  It  appealed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Beporate  form  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Geaige 
Valla,  Lugd.  8vo.  1638.  The  first  Qraefc  editij 
was  published  at  Antwerp,  8vo.  1565,  edited  b 
NicasiuB  Ellebodius,  with  a  Latin  tranetation 
the  nest  was  by  Dc,  {afterwards  bishop)  Fell. 
Oxon.  Bvo.  1G71  ;  the  last  and  Iiest  is  by  C. 
F.  Matthaei,  Ha]ae,  Svo.  ISOS.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Domin,  Piiziraenti,  Bvo. 
(>.  L  et  a.);  into  English  by  George  Wither, 
London,  13mo.  1636;  into  German  by  Oster- 
hammcr,  Saltzburg,  Svo.  1S19 ;  and  into  French  by 
J.  B.  Thibault,  Paris,  Svo.  1844.  Fni'thec  tnfbrm- 
ntion  respecUng  Nemesius  and  his  opinions,  tl 
gicnl,  pliiloEophicd,  and  physiological,  may  be 
found  in  Bajle's  Bkt.  Hi^  et  CnU,  and  CbauHe- 
pi^^s  Snpp^etH' ;  FabriCi  Bibl,  Qraea.;  Brncker, 
HisL  CfiL  Pbilosiph.;  Haller,  BiMiolh.  AnaL; 
Spcenge!,  Ilia,  de  la  Mid.;  Freind's  Nia.  of 
F&^e.  See  also  the  Pieface  and  Notes  to  Fett's 
edition  (reprinted  by  Matthaei),  and  to  Thibault's 

2.  A  bienA  nf  St.  Gregory  Naziansen,  a  man  of 
leamuig  and  cullivated  taste,  who  was  first  nn 
advocate,  and  afterwards  praefect  of  Cappadocia. 
St.  Gregory  appems  to  liave  been  on  very  intimate 

numerous  letters,  of  which  only  four  are  still  eilant 
iEpisl.  198—201,  voL  iL  p.  163,  &e.  ed.  Paris), 
wiitten  about  the  year  386.  He  also  addressed  a 
poem  to  him  (about  the  same  time),  in  which  he 
tries  to  persuade  him  1«  embrace  the  Christian 
foith  (O.™.  vii.  to],  ii.  p.  1070),  but  the  result 
nf  his  exhortation  ia  not  known.  He  has  been 
supposed  to  he  the  author  (rf  the  work  Hfpt  iiofois 
AvSpiiirov,  but  probably  without  sufBdent  reason  ; 
as,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  heathen 
magistrate  might  afterwards  betunie  a  Christian 

eminent  a  conversion  should  have  been  preserved. 
In  fact,  there  seeuia  to  be  no  rensoiv  (or  supposing 
the  two  persona  to  be  one  and  the  same,  except 
that  they  probably  Uved  about  the  same  time. 

S.  Four  letters  of  St  Isidorns,  of  Pelnsium, 
written  about  the  iieginning  of  the  fifth  cenlnry 
after  Christ,  are  addreesed  to  a  person  named 
Nemesius,  in  one  of  which  he  ja  called  'Apx"", 
Praetor  {i.  47,  ed.  Paris,  1638),  but  it  ia  not 
quite  certain  tliat  the  same  individual  is  meant  in 
each  instance  (ii.  IS5,  iv.  39,  v.  36). 

4.  "  Nemeeii,  legum  peritt,  mentis  apud  Aeneam 
Qaiaeuni,  E^ti.  xx."  (Fabric.  Bibt.  Gr.  vol  viii. 
p.  448,  ed.  Hai'les.)  But  the  name  in  the  passage 
in  ques^oa  is  not  Nf/<^ior,  but  Vtntvibtv. 

5.  An  Alexandrian  presbyter  who  subscribed 
to  the  deposition  of  Arius,  a.  d.  321.  (Fabric. 
I.  c.)  IW.  A.  G.] 

NEOCLES  (N(oKA,fli),  historical.  1.  The 
father  of  Themistocles,  was  an  Athenian  of  distin- 
guished rank,  connected  with  tho  priestly  house  of 
the  Lycomedae  (Plut.  TAem.  i.  p.  II  ]  ;  Herod,  vii. 
173). 

2.  A  son  of  Themistocles  and  Archippe,  who 
was  killed  while  yet  a  boy  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 
(I'liLt,  Thm.  p.  12«,  h.)  [C,  P.  M.] 


NEON.  1153 

NEOCLES,  literary.  1.  An  Athenian,  the 
father  ot  Epicimia,  was  one  of  the  cleruchi  ((^m- 
peia,  as  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  26,  ci^ls  him) 
Bent  to  SamoB  nfter  its  conquest  in  the  time  ol 
Pericles.  Not  finding  his  land  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance,  he  set  up  a  school,  (Strab.  idv.  p, 
fi3ajDiog.Laert.x.  1.) 

2.  Brother  of  Epicurus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
sect  of  the  Epicnreans,  which  is  lost.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  maxim  KdSt  jSiiJrTas,  upon  which 
PluUrch  wrote  a  small  essay.  (Pint  A'oa  Saav. 
Fare  &e.J5«b.  pp.  1089,  1138,  Ac:  Suidae.m. 
NeoKMis  J  Fabric.  BM.  Graee.  vol,  iii.  p.  608.) 

3.  A  native  of  Crotoim,  from  whom  Athenaens 
(it  p.  67,  £)  quotes,  to  the  effect  that  the  egg  firan 
which  Helena  was  pi-oduced  fell  from  the  moon, 
the  women  there  being  oviparous.       [C.  P.  M.J 

NB0CLE8,  painter.     [Xknon.] 

NEOLA'US  (NfrfAmM),  brother  of  Molon  and 
Alexander,  who  revolted  against  Antiocbus  the 
Great.  [Antiochus,  Vol.  L  p.  196.]  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  Molon  was  dieted.  When  all 
was  tost  he  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  went  to 
Persia,  where  Alexander  was.  Having  killed  his 
mother,  and  the  children  of  Molon,  he  slew  him- 
self upon  their  corpses,  after  persuading  Alexander 
to  follow  his  example.  (Polyb.  v.  S3,  g  11,  S4. 
§  5.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

NEON  (Niay).  ].  A  Corinthian  officer,  who 
accompanied  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  was  appointed  by  him  to  command  the  citadel 
-'  "-'laeusc,  when  that  fortress  was  placed  in  his 
1  by  the  younger  Dionysins.  In  this  post 
not  only  held  out  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  Hicetas  and  the  Caithaginian  general 
Mflgo,  but  took  advantage  of  their  absence  on  an 
expedition  against  Catana,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  important  quarter  of  Acradma.  (Plut 
rent)/.  18.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  son  of  Phlliades,  and  brother  of 
ThraajbuluB,  who  is  accused  by  Demosthenes  of 
iving  betrayed  his  country  to  Philip  king  of  Ma- 


conduct,  together  witii  that  of  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  had  adopted  the  same  Ime  of 
policy,  is  found  in  Polybius  (xvii.  1 4). 

"    An  officer  who  commanded  under  Demetriua 
rcetea  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Salamia  in 
Cyprus,  B.  c  306.    (Diod.  xi.  53.) 

i.  A  Boeotian,   who  was  one  of  tho  leaders  of 
the  Macedonian  party  In  his  native  country,  doting 
of  Antigonus  Doson.      An  accident  put 
ower  to  confer  a  great  personal  (Obligation 
monarch ;  for  Antigon      '      '  '    ' 


ith  his 


iground  by  a  sudden  change  of  tide : 
Neon,  who  was  hipparch  at  the  lime,  came  up  with 
the  Boeotian  cavalry,  hut  mslead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  of  Antigonus,  he  allowed  him 
'    depart  m  safety.     For  this  act  he  incmred  much 
isure  from  bis  countrymen,  but  obtained  a  high 
ice  in  the  favour  of  Antigonus  and  his  successor 
lilip.     (Polyb.  XK.  5.) 

5.  A  Theban,  proliably  giandton  of  the  pre^ 
ling,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pohtica  of 
leotia  during  the  disputes  between  the  Romans 
d  Perseus.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  authors 
the  altisnce  concluded  by  the  Boeotians  with  tiie 
Macedonian  king,  on  which  account  ho  was  driven 


.C.tiot^le 
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inW  exile,  when  the  ciliea  of  Boeotia  anbmitted  to 
the  Roman  deputies  Mnrcms  and  AtiliflS,  B.  c.  173. 
Hereupon  he  took  refuge  with  Perseoe,  to  whose 
fortunes  he  ecems  to  have  henceforward  closely  at- 
tached Iiiineelf,ae  he  was  Due  of  the  three  compnnioug 
of  the  king's  flight  afler  tlie  decisive  battle  of 
Pydna,  b.  o.  Ifi8.  He  eTentually  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Komans,  by  whom  he  wiu  executed  the 
followhig  year,  B.  c.  167.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1, 2  ;  Uv. 
xliT.  43,  iIf.  31  ;  Plut.  Aemdl.  23).        [E.  H.  B.] 

NEOPHRON  or  NEOPHON  (Nsj^w^, 
n<ii0iM',  Snidas  gives  both,  DiogPnes  Laiinius 
Ntrf^pap),  of  Sicyon,  a  tragic  wciier  of  doubtful 
age.  In  the  Scholia  to  the  Medeia  of  Euripides, 
we  have  two  fragments  of  a  play  wiitWn  by  him 
on  tho  same  subject,  one  of  four  lines  at  v,  688, 
and  another  of  five  lines  at  t.  1 354.  Besides  those 
we  baye  fifteen  linos  quoted  by  Slobaeus,  from  the 
some  tragedy.  The  aeoonnt  given  of  him  by 
Suidas,  as  has  been  shown  by  Elmsley  (ad  ii^-^. 
Med.  p.  68),  is  manifestly  inconsistent.  Suidas 
slates  that  he  wrote  120  tragedies,  that  the  Medeia 
of  Eniipides  was  some^nies  attributed  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  6cst  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the 
noiSoTUTiJi,  and  the  esamination  of  slaves  by 
torture.  In  one  particukr — thtit  tho  Medeia  of 
Euripides  was  somstimes  attributed  to  him — 
Suidas  is  confimied  by  Diogenes  LaSrtius.  But 
Suidas  goes  on  to  say  that  bo  was  involved  in  tlia 
fii  Callisthenos,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander 

h     G  If  the   latter  account   bo  trae,  the 

01     cai  not  but  be  an  eiror,  ns  Euripides  lived 

g  be    re  the  days  of  Alejrander  the  Great,  and, 
h        ry  play  of  the  Medeia,  among  others,  had 

rod  ced  the  IlaiSnyiiyis.  Besides,  Nearchus,  a 
tragedan  smentionedbySuidaB(s.ii.KoXA«rWr>ii) 
ns  h  ortnnate  friend  of  CallistJienes  who  saf- 
red  h  him.  From  this  reasoning  it  seams 
rtam  h  t  Suidas  confounded  the  two,  and  that 
C  right  in  placing  Neophron,  as  he  does, 

be  h     ago  cf    Euripides.      This   is  fiirther 

tr    g  h     ed   by  an  acute    remark  of  Elmsley'a, 
at  m       do  not  quote  smail  pla^arislj  of  great 
w        B,  b  t  deUght  to  trace  wherever  great  writers 

dge  the  fragments  already  mentioned,  EuH- 

pides  may  have  borrowed  his  plot  and  characters 
from  Neophron,  but  cert^nly  not  his  style.  {Elms- 
ley,  d  e. ;  Oaisfbrd's  Stobaeas,  vol  i.  p.  385  ;  Suid. 
s.  n  1  Diog.  Lae'rL  ij.  184  ;  Clinton,  F.If.  vol  ii. 
p.^xi.)  [W.M.G.] 

NBO'PHYTUS.  A  short,  but  curious  tract, 
published  by  Coleterins  in  his  Ecelesiae  Qraecae 
jWenuBWBta,  toL  ii.  p.  467 — 462,  bears  this  title : 
Neo^iiTou  Tq>fa€vripoii  iiovaxoS  Koi  iyKKtioroS 
iripl  Tuv  Hard  x'^P^^  K^pav  anitiwf,  JVeo^^/i 
PreslgteH  MoaoiM  ei  Inclusi,  De  Ca/amlatibas 
C^ffiri.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  the  island  by  Isaac  Comnenua,  its  conquest, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Isaac  by  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  Iting  of  England,  and  the  sale  of  the 
island  to  the  Latins  (as  the  writer  represents  the 
transaction)  by  lUchard.  Tho  writer  was  con- 
temporary with  these  transactions,  and  therefore 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  a  resident  in  and  probably  a  native  of  Cyprus. 
There  are  several  MS&  in  the  different  European 
libraries  bearing  the  name  of  Neophytus,  Of  these 
a  MS.  formerly  in  the  Colbectine  Library  at  Paria, 
contained  thirty  Oi-alioaea,  evidently  by  oar  Neo- 
phytufi :  a  Catena  in  Ccmiicum,  and  some  ethers  on 
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theological  subjacts.are  of  more  dubious  authorship, 
but  are  probably  by  our  Neophytus :  a  DfmojiaraUa 
de  PlcMis,  and  one  or  two  chemical  treatises,  are  by 
another  Neophylns,  surnamed  Prodromenns  ;  and 
DefiniHones  and  Divisiones  SummarKa  toUat  Arts- 
ioHlii  PkSotophioB  and  E^tojm  in  Porphyrii 
qniaque  vocea  ee  in  Arislof^ii  Oryanott  are  appa. 
renlly  by  a  third  writer  of  the  same  name.  (Cote- 
lerius,  f.  c  and  notes  in  coL  678,  679  ;  Du  Cange, 
Glostarium  Mai.  ef  Inf.  Giiimtaiis  ;  Index  Aueto- 
rum,  p.  29;  Fabric.  BUI.  Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  738, 
vol.  viiL  661,  663,  vol.  li.  p.  3S9,  &e. ;  Cave,  Hisl. 
Lift  ad  Ann.  11  SO,  vol.  li.  p.  361,  ed.  Oxford, 
1740.1743.)  [J.  CM.] 

NBOPTO'LEMUS  (NeoinriA(,uosX  i.  e.  a  young 
warrior,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Daidameia,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedos,  was  also  CEdlod  PyiThus 
(Apolloi  iii.  13.  g  8  ;  Horn.  Od.  n.  491,  Sic). 
According  to  some,  however,  he  was  a  son  of 
AciiiUes  and  Ipbigeneia  (Txetz.  ad  Z^  13S  ;  Eu- 
slath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 187),  and  after  the  sacrifice  of 
his  mother  he  was  curled  by  his  ^Iher  to  the 
island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  s^  to 
have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedos,  because  he 
bad  tair  (iry^ijj)  hair,  or  because  Achilles,  while 
disguised  as  a  girl,  hod  borne  the  name  of  Pyrrha 
(Paus.  X.  36.  §  I  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  97  ;  Enstath.  ad 
ffoBi.p.1187;  Serv.  nrf-4™.ii.  469).  He  was 
called  Neoptdemua  because  either  Achilles  or 
Pyrrhus  huuself  had  fought  ia  early  youth  (Eustatb. 
I  c).  From  his  btber  he  is  sometimes  called  Achil- 
lides  (Ov.  Her.  viii.  3),  and  from  his  grand&ther 
or  great-gcandlather,  Pelides  and  Aeacides  (Virg. 
.de».ii.363,iiL396).  Neoptolemus  was  brought  up 
in  SeyroB  ia  the  house  of  Lycomedea  {Horn.//,  xis. 
336 ;  Soph.  PMoct.  239,  &c.).  whence  he  was 
fetched  by  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  in  the  war 
^nst  Troy  (Horn.  Od.  li.  603),  because  it  had 
been  praphesied  by  Helenue  (hat  Neoptolemus  and 
Philoctetes,  with  the  arrows  of  Heracles,  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  lakuig  of  Tray  (Soph.  PM.  llfi). 
In  order  to  obtain  those  arrows  Neoptolemus  and 
Odysseus  were  sent  from  Troy  to  the  island  of 
Lemnoa,  where  Philoctetes  was  living,  who  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Greeks  (Soph.  PM. 
1433).  At  Troy  Neoptolemua  showed  himself  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  his  great  fiither,  and  at 
last  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  were  concealed  in 
the  wooden  horae  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  608,  it  63i> 
At  the  taking  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at 
the  sacred  hearth  of  Zeas  Herceins  (Pans.  iv. 
17.  %  3,  X.  37  ;  Virg.  A^.  ii.  647,  &c.),  and 
sacrificed  Folyxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  AltheF 
(Eurip.  ffecui.  633).  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed,  Andromache,  the  widow  of 
Hector,  was  given  to  Neoptolemus,  and  by  her 
he  became  the  fiither  of  Moloasus,  Pielua,  Per- 
gamus  (Pans.  i.  11.  §  I),  and  Amphialns  (Hygin. 
Fab.  133  ;  comp.  Androuichb).  Respectii^  his 
etum  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
ife  the  traditions  differ.  According  to  Homer  (Od. 
ii.  188,  iv.  6,  &c.^  he  lived  in  Phtbia,  the  kingdom 
if  his  Either,  whitber  Menelaus  sent  to  him  Her- 
aione  from  Sparta,  because  he  had  promised  her  to 
him  at  Troy.  According  to  others  Neoptolemus 
imself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  because 
he  had  heard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed  to 
8s  (Hygin.  Fo6,  133  ;  Paus.  iii.  36.  g  1,  36. 
%  6).  Servius  (ad  Aea.  iL  166,  iii.  321,  &c.)  re- 
lates that  on  the  advice  of  Helenua,  to  whom  he 
subsequently  gave  Andromache  and  a  district  ia 
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Epeirus,  Neoptolemus  retnrned  home  by  land, 
because  he  liad  been  forewarned  of  the  dangers 
'Which  the  Oieeks  would  have  to  encounter  nt  sea. 
Some  again  slate  that  from  Troy  he  first  went  to 
Molosaia,  and  thence  la  Phthia,  whers  he  recoYered 
the  thtone  which  liad  in  the  mean  time  been  taken 
from  Pelens  by  Acnstua  (Dict^  CteL  vL  7,  &c, ; 
Eurip.  TroaJ.  1125;  comp.  Hom,  Od.  iv.  9). 
Others,  that  on  his  return  to  Seyms,  be  was  cast 
by  etorm  on  the  coast  of  Ephjra  in  Epeirus,  where 
Andromache  gave  birth  to  MoIoaauB,  to  whotD.  the 
Mnlossian  kings  traced  their  descant  (Pind.  iVna, 
iv.  82,  vii.  64,  &c).  Others  lastly  say  that  he 
went  b>  Epeirus  of  his  oivn  accord,  Ijecanae  he 
would  oc  could  not  return  to  Phthia  in  Tbessaly 
(Paus.  i.  n,  g  1  j  Virg.  ilea  iii.  BBS  ;  Justin,  >:vii. 
3),  In  Epeirus  be  is  also  said  to  hove  carried  off 
Lanasaa,  a  gcanddaughler  of  Heracles,  from  the 
tample  of  the  Dodonean  Zeus,  and  to  have  become 
by  her  the  fiither  of  eight  children  (Justin.  L  a). 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  witb  Hermione,  Neopto- 
lemus went  to  Delphi,  some  say  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  tlio 
death  of  Achilles,  or  to  talce  the  god  to  account  for 
his  father  t  and  according  to  others  tn  lake  o^rings 
of  the  Trnjan  booty  to  the  god,  or  to  consult  him 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  children  by  Hennione 
(SchoL  ad  Pind.  Neia.  vii.  54,  B8,  ad  Bttrip.  Or. 
1649,  Aadrom.  SI).  It  is  owing  to  this  uncer- 
tainty that  some  luicient  writers  dis^nguish  be' 
tween  two  different  journeys  to  Delphi,  where  he  wsa 
sl^n,  either  by  the  command  of  the  Pythia  (Pans, 
i.  13.  %  7),  or  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Hermione  (Eurip. 
A^drvm.  891,  &c.  1085,  &e. ;  Virg.  Aei.  iii.  330)  ; 
and  according  to  others  again,  by  the  priest  of  die 
temple,  or  by  Machaerens,  the  son  of  Daetas 
(SchoL  ad  Piad.  Nem.  vii.  62  ;  Paue.  jt.  34.  g  4  ; 
Strab.  p.  421).  His  body  was  buried  at  Delphi, 
under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  remained 
there  until  Menelaua  caused  it  to  be  taken  up  and 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (Pind. 
M™.  vii.  e-2  ;  Paus.  s.  24.  §  S).  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  Delphi  as  a  hero,  as  presiding  over  sacri- 
ficial repasts  and  public  games.  At  the  time  when 
the  Gauls  attacked  Delphi  he  is  add  to  have  come 
forward  to  protect  Che  city,  and  from  that  time  to 
have  been  honoured  with  heroic  worship.  (Paus. 
i  4.  g  4.x.  23.  §3^  [L.S.] 

NEOPTO'LEMtJS  I.  (NmtttJA.m"!),  king  of 
Epeirus,  was  son  of  Alcetas  I.,  and  fiither  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  ajid  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Aleit- 
ander  the  Great.  On  the  death  of  Alcetas,  Neop- 
tolemus and  his  brother  Arymbas  or  AiTybas 
ngreed  to  divide  the  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
rule  their  respective  portions  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  tliB  liarmony  between  them,  until  the 
death  of  Neoptolemus,  which,  according  to  Draysen, 
may  be  placed  about  B.  c.  360.  No  further  inci- 
dents of  his  reign  have  been  transmitted  to  ns. 
(Paus.  i.  li.  S§  1,  3  ;  Jostin.  vii  6.  g  10,  iviL 
3.  §  U  i  Droysen,  llellemsmas,  vol.  i.  p.  2S0, 
not.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NEOPTO'LBMUS  II.,  king  of  Epeirus,  was 
son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the  preceding. 
At  his  father's  death  in  B.  c  326,  he  was  probably 
a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
were  passed  over  in  &vour  of  Aeacides,  It  was 
not  till  B.  c.  303  that  the  Epeirota,  taking  advan- 
tage of  tlie  absence  of  Pyrrlius,  the  snn  of  Aeacides, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neop- 
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tolemus  In  his  stead.  The  latter  reignad  for  the 
space  of  six  years  without  opposition,  but  effectually 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  by  his  harsii 
and  tyruinical  rule.  He  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  return  of  Pyrrhus,  who  landed  in  Epeirus  in 
B.  c  296,  at  the  head  of  a  fbree  fiunished  him  by 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Neoptolemus,  aLirraed 
at  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  consented  to  a 
compromise,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  rivals 
should  share  the  sovereignty  between  them.  But 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long  ;  at  a 
solemn  festival,  where  the  two  kings  and  all  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  land  were  assembled,  Neopto- 
lemus had  formed  the  design  to  rid  hunselfofhis 
rival  by  poison. ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  by 
Pyrrhus,  who  in  return  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  himself  in- 
vited him.  (Pint.  Pp-rh.  4,  fi  ;  Droysen,  vol  1 
p.  260.)  [RH.B.] 

NEOPTCKLEMUS  (tliorri\ttu,t),  historical. 
1.  A  Macedoniiui  officer  of  Alesander  Che  Qreat. 
As  we  are  told  by  Arrlan  that  he  belonged  to  the 
race  of  the  Aeacidae,  he  was  probably  related  to 
the  family  of  ^e  kings  of  Epeirus.  He  is  men- 
tioned aa  serving  in  the  royal  guards  (irajfini)  and 
dis^guishfld  himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of 
Oaza,  B.  c.  333,  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  scale 
Ole  walla.  (Arr.  Atiai.  ii.  37.)  We  hear  but 
little  of  bim  during  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  but  he  appears  to  have  earned  the  re- 
putation of  an  able  soldier  ;  and  in  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  aflcr  the  death  of  the  king,  Neop- 
tolemus obtained  the  government  of  Armenia. 
(CbriHiwia,  in  Dexippua,  ap.  Phol,  p.  64,  b.  is 
clearly  a  fidse  reading  ;  see  Droysen,  vol  i.  p.  50.) 
[t  seems,  however,  that  he  had  already  given  ev[- 
lence  of  a  restless  and  unsettled  disposition,  which 
caused  Perdiccas  to  r^ard  him  with  svap'  '  n  and 
in  B.  c.  321,  when  the  la  bgyp 

he   placed  Neoptolemus   u  d        h        n    and     f 


in  regard   to  bim      Th 
the  regent  proved  not  un      nd  3      N  '  pto    m 
immediafely  entered  into  co  rcspo  d  h    h 

hostile  leaders,  Antipaler  a  d  Cra  rua,  u  d  n 
being  ordered  by  Enmene  to  u  b  ra  wi  h  hi 
contingent,  refused  to  eomp  y  HrepoEnnns 
immedialely  marched  agan  hmdeadh 
army,  and  compelled  all  llie  M  ced  nian  p  n 
his  service  to  lake  the  oath  fid  y  to  P  d  ccas. 
Neoptolemus  himself  escaped  wi  h  a  smaJ  body  f 
raviJry  and  joined  Cratcrus  wh  m  h  p  aded 
to  mwch  immediately  agai  Eumen  s,  wh  e  h 
latter  was  sCHt  elated  with  his  vi  to  y  and  np 
pared  for  a  fresh  attack.  Bn  h  ir  can  ad 
sary  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  met  his 
enemies  in  a  pitched  battle.  In  this  Neop- 
tolemus commanded  the  left  wing,  on  which  ho 
)ppoEed  to  Eumenes  himself ;  and  the  two 
leaders,  who  were  bitter  personal  enemies,  sought 
the  fight,  and  engaged  in  single 


(Diod.  xi 


29—31 ;  Pint.  Earn.  4—7  ;  Cora,  Nep,  _ _  „ 

Justin,  xiii.  6,  8 ;  Dexippus,  igi,  Pluti.  p,  64,  b.  j 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  TO,  b.,  71,  a.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  fother  (^  Meieagei,  the  ge- 
neral of  Alexander.     (Arr.  Anab.  L  24.  g  I.) 

3.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  killed  at  the 
;ge  of  Holicarnaasua,  b.  o.  S3a    (Diod.  xvii  25.) 

Ho  is  doubtless  the  same  who  is  called  by  Arrian, 
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NEOP   O   EMUS, 
h  d  b    ther  of  Amyntas, 


brother  of  Accbelaiis. 
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NEPOS. 
ii.  p.  152,  ed.  Amatel.  1745  ;  Sueton.  CUl.  t.  67.) 
If  Joaephua  (Aal.  xix.  1)  be  correct^  the  play  per- 
formed was  on  the  subject  of  Cinjias  and  Myrrha. 
But  Neoptolemna  {Diad.l.e.),  by  order  of  tha 
kmg,  introduced  some  now  lines  (quoted  by 
Diod.  I.  0.),  probably  composed  by   Neo      ' 


with  Rome,  by 
barbarians  north  of  the  Euxine,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  tattles,  and  appears  to  have  pnshed  hia 
cohqueEta  as  far  aa  iha  mouth  of  the  Tyraa 
(DmestBt),  whore  he  eretted  a  tortreas  which  coi 
tinued  ta  beat  hia  name.  In  the  oourso  of  thei 
wan  he  is  eaid  to  have  defeated  the  barbarians  i 
a  combat  of  cavalry,  on  the  ice  at  the  entrance  ■ 
the  Palua  Maeotia,  on  the  very  some  spot  where 
he  the  following  summer  gained  a  naval  vi 
(Strab.ii.  1,  p.  73.  vita,  pp.306,  307.)  In  B.C. 
38  he  was  united  with  hie  brother  Arch^ans  in  the 
command  of  tlie  great  army  with  which  Mithri- 
datesinvadedBithynia,andderealedNiooniedesIII. 
at  the  river  Amnjus.  This  Buccesa  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  by  Neoptolemus  and  Menophanes,  who 
defeated   the    Roman   general  M.  Aquillius  in  a 

for  refa^  to  Pergamus.  (App.  Mithr.^  17—19.) 
After  this  he  appears  to  have  accompanied  Arche- 
laus  to  Greece,  where  he  ivas  defeated  by  Sulla's 
lieutenant,  Munatius,  near  Chalcis,  with  heavy 
lose,  B.  c  m.  iliid.  34.)  After  this  we  find  him 
commanding  the  fleet  irf  Mithridatea,  which  was 
stationed  at  Tenedoa  (B.C.  86),  where  he  wa« 
attacked  aud  defeated  by  Locullus,  the  qnaeetoc  of 
Sulla,  mat.  LuaUL^)  From  thia  time  we  hear 
nomoreofkim.  ,     [E.  H.  B.] 

NEOPTO'LEMUS(Ne(HrrrfAt»ioj),Uterary.  1. 
Of  Paros,  the  most  eminent  literaiy  person  of  this 
name,  Ths  following  works  are  ascribed  to  him. 
1.  ITtji!  'Eiri7|iafifiaT»i',  probably  a  collection  ofepi- 
gruBS.  (Athen.  x.  p.  454,  £  ;  Jacobs,  AiilAtd.  vol. 
vi.  p.  iixvi.)  2.  nt,il  rXuirowi',  to  ths  third  book 
of  which  Athenaeua  refers  (li.  p.  476,  f.).  Il  ie 
probably  to  this  work  that  Achilles  Tatius  refers, 
if  TBI!  tpiyiai!  iptnnits.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Oraee.  vol. 
vi.  p.  133.)  3.  A  Commentaiy  on  Homst.  (Id. 
voL  L  p.  617.)  4.  A  Commentary  on  Theocritus, 
quoted  in  the  Scholia  on  i  52.  (Id.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
-731,  798.)  5.  A  Treatise  on  Poetry,  to  which 
Horace  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  in  his  Are 
Pveti<x^  (Id.  vol  vi.  p.  373.) 

2.  According  to  a  conjecture  of  Clinton  (F.  H. 
vol.  i.  p.  34B),  who  has  collected  (ta.)all  the  an- 
cient notices  on  the  subject,  there  was  a  Milesian 
NooptolemuB,  to  whom  was  Msely  ascribed  the 
epic  NamroKTia.  Pausantas  thinks  it  the  work  of 
Careinus.  [CabciNus.]  The  SchoKast  on  ApoUo- 
nios  Rliodius,  however,  expressly  attributes  it  to 
Neoptolemus,  Perhaps,  however,  Neoptolemus  the 
Parian  may  have  commented  on  this  work  also. 
Heyne  latterly  agreed  with  Pausanias  that  tiie 
NauuoKria  waa  named  from  Naupactus,  the  birth- 
. place  of  its  anther  Cardnus.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  v. 
239  ;  Schol.  ad  Apdlod.  iii.  10.  §  13,  imd  Oi- 
eervat.  m  ho.  by  Heyne,  ed.  Gotling.  1803.) 

3.  A  poet  from  whose  work,  Ilfpl  dirTfurimv, 
two  lines  are  quoted  by  Stohaons  (120.  6,  vol.  iii. 
p.  459,  ed.Gaisford). 

4.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  Athenian  trage- 
dian of  this  name,  who  peifonned  at  the  games  in 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  b.  c  33li. 
iFabtic  Bibl.  Gram,  vol  iL  p.  313  ;  Diod.  lyi.  vol. 


isel£ 


saymg 


Philip.  He  had  been  inl 
the  side  of  tiie  latter,  for  whose  court  he  ulti- 
mately left  Athene.  (Dem.  pp.  51),  344,  442,  ed, 
ReJslte.)  [W.  M.  fi.J 

NE'PHELl  (Ne^iMj).  1.  The  wife  of  the 
Tliesealian  king  Atiiamas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  motiier  of  Pliriius  and  Helle.     (Apollod.  i.  9, 

§  I   i   comp.  ATJl-lMAS.) 

2.  Tbe  wife  of  Ixion,  In'  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Centaurs.     [Cbntaub.1.]       [L.  S.] 

NfiPOS,  a  ftiend  of  the  younger  Phny,  who 
addresses  four  letters  to  him  (ii,  3,  iii.  1  (i,  iv.  S6, 
Ti.  19),  bat  whether  he  is  the  same  as  either  tiie 
CaWiaius  Nepos  or  the  Ijcinius  Nepos  mentioned 

NEPOS,  CALVI'SIUS,  a  fiiend  of  tiie  younger 
Pliny,  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  military 
tribune,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by  Pliny  to 
SoBSius,     (Plin.  .^.iv.  4.) 

NEPOS,  CORNE'LIUS,  was  the  con  temporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  Alticus,  and  Catnllns.  He 
WHS  probably  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some,  neigh- 
bouring Tillage,  and  died  during  the  reign  of 
AnguatuE.  No  other  particulars,  with  regard  to 
his  personal  history,  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
(CatuU.  i-  3  ;  comp.  Ansoo.  praef.  Ep^naam. ; 
Cic.  ad  AtL  ivi.  S  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  v.  1,  ii.  39, 
X.  33  ;  Pha,  .^  iv,  28  ;  Hieron.  CSidb.  Easei. 
Olymp.  clxxxv.)  He  ia  known  to  have  written 
the  following  pieces,  all  of  which  are  now  lost. 

1.  Ohromea.  An  Epitome  of  Univereal  History, 
it  would  appear,  in  three  books.  For  the  nanie 
and  some  idea  of  the  contents  wo  are  indebted  to 
Ausnnins  {Epist.  xiVf,  A.Oellina  (xvii.  21.  S  3. 
8,  24),  and  Sohnua  (I  §  27,  iliv.  S  l\  while 
Catullus,  when  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius 
Nepos,  indicates,  though  obscarely,  the  object  and 

Omne  aevum  tribus  explicare  chartia, 
Doctis,  Jupiter  I  et  labDtiosis, 
(See  also  Minucins  Felix,  c.  22.) 

2.  EieempU>rairtLitrri,oiwiiu^  Cbarisius  (p.lld, 
ed.  Putsch.)  quotes  the  second  book,  and  A,  Gel- 
lius  (vii,  la.  g  11)  tiie  fifth.  This  was  probably 
a  collection  of  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  of 
the  same  description  aa  the  compilation  subsC' 
quently  formed  by  Valerius  Maximus. 

3.  De  Vina  lUaslrlhm.  Gellius  (<!.  8)  tells  an 
anecdote  of  Cato,  adding  "  Scriptuni  est  hoc  in 
libroComehi  Hepotis  ite //Jssfrfti™  Vina."  (Seo 
also  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aea.  373  ;  Diomedes,  p.  405, 
ed.  Putsch. ;  and  Ghariuus,  pp.  113,114,  196,  ed. 
Putsch.,  who  refers  to  books  ii.  xv.  and  ivi.)  It 
is  not  impossible  that  it  may  he  the  same  work  as 
the  preceding,  quoted  ander  a  different  title, 

4.  Vila  Cieetoms,  an  error  in  which  is  corrected 
by  A,  GeUius  (iv.  28). 

5.  Epistahe  ad  Oiceronem^  from  one  of  which 
Lactantius  bus  preserve  an  eniract  (^Instit.  Div. 
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iii.  15  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Aa.  itl  S),  but  we  cannot 
tell  whether  they  were  ever  fomiallj  collected  ii 
a  ™Iume.     The  BpishAte  Cicsronis  ad  Cormli 
Nepolirm  are  advened  to  under  CiCEKO,  p.  743. 

6.  Perhaps  poems  also,  at  least  he  ia  named 
the  same  calegory  with  Vu-gil,  Ennius,  and  Ace 
hy  the  younger  Pliny  (^  v,  3). 

7.  Ih  HhUmds.   In  the  life  of  Dion  (c  3),  which 
now  bears  the  niuno  of  Comelins  Nepoe,  there  is 
the  fbilowmg  eenteooe,  "  Sed  de  hoc  in  eo  meo 
libro  plum  sunt  exposita  qui  De  Historids  con- 
In  the  year  1471  a  quarto  volume  issned  from 

the  press  of  Jenaon  at  Venice,  entitled  AemUti 
Pmbide  Filaeitcellestittin,amtiaaiiie)>iognifbieBiit 
twenty  distingnislied  comnianders,  nineteen  Oreeka 
and  one  Persian,  in  (he  following  onler.  which.  U 
has  been  auhsequently  ascortained,  obBuns  in  all 
MSS.:— l.Miltiades,  2.  Themisloclea.  3.  Aria- 
tidaa.  4.  Pausanias.  S.  Cunon.  6.  Lyaander. 
7.  Aldbiadea.  B.  Thrasjbnlus,  9.  Conoa, 
10.  Dion.  11.  IphlemtoB.  13.  Chabrlss.  13.  Ti- 
motheus.  14.  Datames.  16.  Eparaiuondas.  16.  Pe- 
lopldsB.  !7.  Ageailaus.  IS.  Eumenes.  IS.  Pho- 
cion.  90.  Timoloon.  Neit  came  three  chaptsra 
headed  De  Seffibas,  presenting  veiy  brief  no- 
tices of  certain  iamous  kings  of  Persia  and  Mace- 
donia, of  the  elder  Sicilian  Dionysiiia,  and  of 
of  the  more  remai^alile  among  the  successi 
Ale^nder.  The  volume  concluded  with  r 
gcaphy  of  Hamilcar,  and  a  biography  of  Han 
A  preface,  or  introdnition  to  iha  lives,  commencod 
with  the  words,  "  Non  dnbito  fore  plerc 
Attice,  qui  hoc  genus  sciipturae,  lere,  et  non 
digiiuni  summorum  viromm  jnditent,"  and  prefiied 
to  the  wholo  was  a  dedication,  in  verse,  (o  the  em- 
peror Theodosins,  in  which  we  find  the  couplet 
SI  rogat  Aacterem,  paulatim  detege  nnetriim 
Tunc  Domino  nomen,  me  eciat  esse  Probum. 
A  second  edition,  in  quarto,  of  the  same  book, 
without  date,  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Bemardinns 
Vcnetus.  In  this  a  biography  of  (^to  ii  added. 
The  title  in  one  part  u  tne  volume  is  AemilH 
Prodi  HisUyria  excdleniium  Ijaperaioruta  Vilae^  in 
anotlier  AemilS  Prold  de  Vironmi  Rlvslrium  FUa, 
A  third  edition,  in  quarto,  without  date  and  with- 
out name  of  place  or  printer,  but  known  to  belong 
to  Milan,  an^  to  be  not  later  than  1496,  was  pub- 
lished as  Aemilim  /'roiw  de  Virii  Illinlrilnis;  and 
here  we  have  not  only  the  biography  of  Cato,  but 

appeared  during  the  next  half  century,  varying 
from  the  above  and  from  each  other  in  no  import- 
ant particular,  except  that  in  the  Strasbuig  one  of 
1S06,  the  lilfe  of  Atticus  is  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Nepoa,  a  point  in  which  it  is  supported  by  many 
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oHtlcal  scholar  must  feel  the  w«ght  of  this  obser. 

<2.  The  person  addressed  in  tho  preiaee  or  intro- 
duction must  be  Pomponiua  Atticus,  the  frieud  of 
Cicero.  This  is  fully  proved  by  a  passage  in  the 
lifii  of  Cato  (sub  fin,)  where  we  read,  "  Hujus  de 
Vila  et  moribua  plura  in  eo  hbro  persecuti  sumus 
quem  sepataUm  de  eo  ftcimus  rogalu  Pompunii 
JtUd,"  v/ordi  which  are  unquestionably  pei-teclly 
decisive  in  eo  be  as  the  memoir  in  which  they 
occur  is  concerned,  but  this,  aa  we  have  seen,  wbh 
not  included  in  the  original  edition,  is  wanting  in 
\s  M53.,  and,  along  with  the  AltieftStii  separated. 


tin  all. 


3.  The  lofty  tone  in  which  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  Eoman  people  are  celebrated,  the 
boldness  of  the  comments  on  Iree  institutions  and 
tyrants,  would  have  been  totally  out  of  place  at  an 
epoch  of  degradation  and  slavery.  Allusions,  also, 
it  is  affirmed,  may  be  detected  to  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Upon  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  quotations  adduced  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to 
this  portion  of  the  proof. 

4.  Lambinus  was  informed,  upon  what  he  con- 
sidered good  authority,  that  one  MS.  ended  in  this 
"Completum  est  opus  AemililProbi,C 


lalii  Nap 


But  e' 
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duced  among  the  learned  by  the  edition  of  the 
celebrated  Dionysiua  lainbinus  (4to.  Paris,  1569), 
who  not  only  revised  the  teit  with  much  care,  bnt 
strenuously  miunlained  that  the  whole  work  was 
the  production  of  that  Cornelius  Nepos  who  flon- 
rishod  towards  the  close  of  the  Eoman  republic, 
and  not  of  an  nnknown  Aemilius  Probus,  living  at 
the  end  of  the  tburth  century.  The  arguments 
upon  which  he  chiefly  insisted  were, — 

J.  The  eitreme  purity  of  the  Latlnity,  and  the 
chaste  lumplicity  of  the  style,  which  exhibit  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  eemi-barbarian  jargon  and 
meretricious  finery  of  the  later  empire.      Every 


racy  of  a  statement  vouched  lor  so  imperfectly,  it 
leads  to  no  result,  for  the  first  clause  might  be  in- 
tended to  assign  the  SO  biographies,  the  De  Ji^'- 
tas,  the  Hamitcar  and  the  Hannibal,  to  Probus  ; 
the  concluding  phrase  to  mark  Nepos  as  the  author 
of  the  Calo  and  the  Alliens. 

The  question  thus  started  has  given  nse  (o  in- 
f  enninable  discusaions  ;  but  the  leading  hypotheses 
may  be  reduced  to  three. 

I.  Many  .  of  the  contemporaries  of  Lambinus, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  abandon  the  belief  in  which 
they  had  been  reared,  and  clinging  to  the  verses 
addresaed  to  Theodosius,  doggedly  maintained  that 
the  old  opinion  waa  ader  all  true,  and  that  all  the 
lives,  except  perhaps  those  of  Cnto  and  AUiais, 
which  stood  upon  somewhat  diSerent  ground,  were 
the  property  of  Probua,  and  of  no  one  else.     This 

II.  Lambinus,  as  we  have  seen,  pronounced  the 
lives  to  belong  en&ely  to  Comelins  Nepos.  Those 
who  support  this  hypothesis,  which  has  been  more 
widely  received  than  any  other,  hold,  that  what 
we  now  possess  may  be  regarded,  either  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  voluminoua  collection,  De  Vim  lUailri- 
hus,  or  aa  an  independent  work,  which,  having 
fallen  into  oblivion,  waa  brought  to  light  by 
Aemiliua  Probua,  who  fraudulenUy  endeavoured  to 
palm  it  off  as  his  own  ;  or,  perhaps,  meant  to  do 
lothing  more  than  claim  the  credit  i^  havuig  dis- 
covered and  described  it ;  or,  that  the  verses  in 
(uestion,  which  are  abaent  fiom  several  MSS.,  re- 
er  to  some  totally  different  production,  and  have 
>y  mere  accident  found  their  way  into  their  pre- 

III.  Barthius,  slaoiing  a  middle  course,  threw 
mt  that  the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  ate  in 

reality  epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos, 
and  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  Probus  as  the  ab- 
blor  ;  others,  adopting  the  general  idea,  think 
[e  Ukely  that  the  abridgments  were  executed 
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many  minor  controversiea  to  whiiA  they  have  given 
rise.aU  of  which  »i]1  be  found  staled  in  the  wofIls 
noted  down  at  the  end  of  th[8  ai'iide,  we  may  re- 
niilrk  that  the  thiid  hypothesis,  under  one  form  or 
other,  will,  if  properly  applied,  tend  to  reinocs 
many  of  She  difficnlties  and  explain  many  of  the 
aasmalieB  b     wh   h  th         b  mbarraEsed 

more  effect  al  y  h  w         rs.    It 

will  enable         to    («  h     p       y  of  the 

language,  and  rai    nl       ai^ted  ease  of 

the  clauses,  w  k  e  y        d         h    siuns 

time  to  uu  ta  d  h  har^  d  b  p  transi- 
tions which  y  occnr  m  pa  g  m  one 
sentence  or  rom  patagniph  to  tui  h  But 
while  we  may  sately  admit  that  we  hold  in  our 

Augustan  age,  we  mast  bear  in  mind  that  the  evir 
denes  adduced  to  prove  that  writer  to  be  Cornelius 
Nepos  is  miserably  defective,  an  excep^on  being 
always  made  in  respect  of  the  life  of  Alliens,  which 
is  expressly  assign^  to  hun  in  nt  least  two  of  the 
best  MS3. 

These  biographies  hate,  ahnosl  ever  since  their 
first  appearance,  been  a  tavouiite  school-book,  and 
hence  ed  tions  have  been  raultiphed  without  end. 
We  have  already  described  the  eaijiest.  After 
tb  labours  of  Lambinua,  we  may  particularly 
otce  those  of  Scbottus.laL  Ftancf.  1609,of  Geb- 
ha  d  s,  ISmo.  Amst.  1G44,  of  Boecleius,  Ova. 
Ar^entor  1648,  of  Bosius,  8vo.  Jen.  167S,  of  Van 
■^taTeren  Bvo.  Lug.  Bat.  1734,  1755,  1773,  the 
last  beng  the  best,  of  Heusinger,  Evo.  Krng.  17'I7, 
ofFscher  Bvo.  Lips.  1 769,  of  Harles,  Hal.  1773, 
Lips  180b,  of  Paufler,  with  useful  noloe  written  in 
Qeiman.  Sto.  Lips.  1U04,  of  Tzscbucke,  Svo. 
GotCmg  1804,  witli  an  excellent  commentary  in  a 
separata  volanie,  of  T  tae,  8fo  Pcsa  1813,  of 
Bi-emi,  Bvo.  Zurich,  1820  of  Bardiii,  3  vols. 
Hvo  Stuttgard,  !S-20  ot  Daehne,  12n]0  Lips. 
IS27,  of  Roth,  who  h-13  brought  back  Aemiliua 
Probus  on  hia  title  page,  Basil,  Sto  1341,  and 
of  Benecke,  8vo.  Beial  1043,  whu.h  u  pnrely  cri- 
tical. The  editions  of  Van  Slaveren,  1773,  of 
TiBchncke,  1804,  of  Bremi,  1820,  contain  every 
thing  that  the  student  requuvs,  and  perhaps  no 
single  edition  will  be  found  more  serviceable  than 
that  of  Lemniie,  8vo.  Paris,  1820.  The  disseHa- 
ticn  piehxed  to  the  edilious  of  Lambmue,  Titze, 
BardJli,  Daehne,  Roth,  and  Benecke,  will  yield 
fait  information  on  the  controversy.  The  trans- 
liitions  into  different  languages  are  countless ;  the 
iicst  into  English  is,  "  The  Lives  of  illustrious 
Men,  written  in  Latin  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  done 
into  English  by  several  [twelve]  gentlemen  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Lend.  1684,"  and  frequently 
leprinted.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  previously 
translated  "  The  Life  of  Atticus,  with  moral  and 
poUtical  Obaervatlons,"  Bvo.  Loud.  1677.    [W.  II.] 

NEPOS,  HERE'NNIUS,  an  illustrious  man, 
slain  by  the  emperor  Severus.  (Spartian.  Sever^ 
13.) 

NBPOS,  JU'LIUS,  the  last  emperor  but  one 
of  the  WtatemEmpu^  A.  D.  474-^75.  He  was 
tiie  son  of  Nepotianns,  by  a  sister  of  that  Marcel- 
linuB  who  established  a  temporary  independent 
principality  in  Illyricum,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Mth  century.  [MiacBiLiNus.]  A  law  of  the 
Codex  of  Justinian  mentions  a  Nepotianns  as  gene- 
ral of  the  anny  in  Dalmatla  in  a,  D.  471,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  wae  the  emperor's  father  or 
the  emperor  himself,  ae  it  is  not  dear  whether  the 
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Nepos, 
determination  of  the  reading  would 
net  settle  the  point,  as  Theophanei  (C/ironograpliii, 
ad  A.  M.  6966}  gives  to  the  emperor  himself  the 
name  of  Nepotianns,  and  adds  that  be  was  a  native 
of  IJabnatia.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  &mily 
of  Marcellinua  preseived,  after  his  death  in  a.  d. 
468,  aportionof  the  power  which  he  had  possessed 
in  Illyricura,  and  that  this  was  the  motive  which 
induoed  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  [Lbo  I,]  to  give 
to  Nepos  his  niece  (or,  more  accurately,  tlie  niece  of 
hie  wife  the  enipress  Verina)  in  marriage,  and  lo 
deckre  him,  by  his  officer  Domitianus,  at  Ravenna, 
Augustus  (Jomandes  incorrectly  says  Caesar)  of 
the  Western  empire.  (JoroBnd.de  Bcfftior,  Suc^.) 
The  actual  emperor,  at  the  Ume  when  Nepos  was 
thus  esalled,  was  Glycerins  [GLVCBaine],  who 
was  regarded  at  Constantinople    as   an  usurper. 


it  his  < 


.ook  him 


prisoner  at  Fortus  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  and 
obliged  him  to  become  a  priest.  These  events 
took  place,  according  to  the  more  numerous  and 
better  authorities,  in  a.d.  474,  bnt  Thenphanes,  by 
contracting  the  reign  of  Olycerius  to  five  months 
(Glvcbbiuh],  brings  his  deposition  within  the 
year  473.  The  elevation  ot  Nepos  is  placed  by 
the  (Sro»«ron  of  an  anonymous  author,  published 
by  Caspinianus  (No.  viii.  in  the  Velastvfr.  Lainuir. 
Chnmiea  of  Roncalliiis),  on  the  24th  of  June,  which 
dale,  if  correct,  must  refer  to  his  victory  over  Gly- 
cerius,  for  bis  proclamation  as  emperor  at  Ravenna 
must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  death  of  Leo 
(which  occurred  in  January  474),  at  least  antece- 
dent to  the  mtelligence  of  Leo's  death  reaching 
Ravenna.  If  we  suppose  the  proclamation  of  Nepos 
as  emperor  to  have  occurred  in  August  473,  B  sup- 
pOMtion  to  which  we  see  no  objection,  the  date 
given  by  Theophanes,  who,  as  a  Braantine,  would 
compute  the  reign  of  Nepos  from  his  accession  de 
jure,  may  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Latin 
chroiiiclers,  who  date  from  the  time  of  bis  becoming 
emperor  dejhcto^  and  on  this  supposition  the  in- 
terval Irora  August  473  lo  June  474  must  have 

cuting  his  march  againet  Glyceriue. 

From  hints  in  the  letters  of  Sidonius  ApoHinaris 
(Ep.  V.  16,  viiL  7,  ed.  Sirmond)  it  may  be  ga- 
thered that  Nepos  had,  before  his  accession,  acquired 
some  reputation  both  for  warlike  ability  and  for 
general  goodness  of  character,  and  that  during  his 
brief  reign  his  conduct  was  answerable  to  his  pre- 

was  past  remedy.  The  Visigoths,  settled  in  Aqui- 
l3nia,were  eagerly  striving, nndertheitkiiig  Eurie, 
W  ejpel  the  Romans  fiiiin  the  territories  of  the 
Arvemi,  the  modem  Anvergne,  the  last  part  of  the 
province  which  remiuned  lo  its  ancient  masters, 
and  which  was  bravely  delended  by  its  inhabitanls 
under  the  conduct  of  Bcdieiua  (Jomandes  calls  him 
Decius),  brothei^m-law  of  Sidonius  Apollmaris. 
The  Goths  heaeged  the  town  of  Arvemi  or  Cler- 
monl,in  tile  summer  of  474,  but  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Tidnura  (Pavia),  being  sent  by  Nepos,  con- 
cluded a  peace  (Ennod.  VOa  S^^iiaa.),  which, 
however,  Euric  soon  broke,and  Nepos  was  obl^d, 
m  a  second  treaty,  in  which  the  quaestor  Lici- 
nianus  was  his  negotiator,  to  cede  the  disputed 
lerritoiylo  its  aasaiianlfl.  (Sinaoni,  Not.  ad  Siiloti. 
Ep.  iii.  1.)  Tillemont  makes  the  embassy  of  Li- 
clnianus  unavmling,  and  considers  that  of  Epipha- 
nius  lo  have  been  consequent  un  its  failure  ;  but 
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we  think  Slrmond's  view  of  the  matter  more  con- 
Eistcnt  -^  ith  the  account  of  Ennodiua 

These  tranBatttons  with  the  Visigoths  constitute 
ilniosf  the  whole  that  18  known  of  the  reign  of 
Nepos.  He  had  recalled  Ecdicius  from  GkuI,  and 
i  ad  appointed  Orestes  to  be  magiBlcr  militiun  of 
that  dtoeeae  in  his  place  Orestes,  asaumin);  itie 
c  nimand  of  the  troops  assembled  at  Rome,  and, 
iiiirLhuiK  se  if  towaijs  Gaal,  came  to  Ravenna, 
where  Nepos  appears  to  have  been,  raised  there 
the  standiird  of  reioli,  and  prockumed  his  eon 
Augustulaa  emperor  [  Iugistulub,  HoMUi.us.] 
NcpOB  fled  into  Dalmatia.  Kia  evpulaion  is  fixed 
by  the  anonymous  Chromeatt  already  cited  for  the 
(i^ite  of  hia  acceSBion,  on  tlie  S3tb  of  August  475. 

After  his  ejipujsion  from  Italy,  he  appears  to 

suine  of  his  &mily,  had  inherited  from  Marcellinns, 
pnd  was  still  recognised  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
Enst  as  emperor  of  the  West,  Meanwhile,  Orestes 
was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Augnetulus  deposed, 
bj  Odoflcer  the  Henilian  [Auausrutus;  Orbb- 
TEs  ;  Odoages],  who  Bought  the  patronage  of  the 
Eastern  emperor  Zeno  ;  hut  Zeno  persisted  in  re- 
cogniaiiig  the  title  of  Nepos.  (Malchus,  apnd  CW- 
hcUiH.  de  Legation.')  In  A.  D.  160  Nepoa  was  killed 
near  Salona,  wliere  he  appears  to  have  resided,  by 
Viator  and  Onda  or  Odiva,  two  of  his  own  of&cers 
(Maroellin,  Chroniom),  probably  at  the  instigayon 
of  hia  deposed  predecessor  Glycerins  fQLVCBitius], 
who  held  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  (Malchus,  apad 
PhoL  am.  Cod.  78.)  Odiva  or  Ouida  was  van- 
qnisbed  and  kUled  the  next  year,  431,  by  Odoacer 
who  had  mvaded  Datmatia.  (Cassiodoi;.  Cliron.) 
Tillemont  thinks  that  the  title  of  Nepos,  till  his 
death,  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  The  accounts  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Nepos 
are  brief  and  fii^mentaiy.  To  the  authorities  cited 
in  the  course  of  the  article  may  ha-  added  Marius 
Aventic.  CSi-onicon ;  Ckrosid  Prosperiimi  Aaeta- 
rium^  No.  iy.  apud  Roncallium  ;  Caiaioffus  Impe- 
ratOTiiia,  No.  xL  apud  eundem ;  Jomimdes,  de 
Bebai  Gelieis ;  the  Esicerpta  subjoined  1^  Valeains 
to  Amra. Marc. ;  Kva^as, H.E.M.  16;  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  MtapereurBt  vol.  vi,  pp.  424 — 431,  440 — 
■443  (  Gibbim.I>ei:liiieandFall,ch.xx:tyi  ;  Eckhel, 
yol,  viii.  p  3U2  [J  C  M.J 


NEPOS,  LICI'NIUS,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  joimger  Plmy  as  an  upright  man  ani  a 
eetere  praetor.    (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  29,  v,  4,  21,  vi.  .?.) 

NEPOS,  MA'RIUS,  expeUed  from  the  senate 
by  Tiberias,  a.  d.  17,  on  account  of  his  eitra- 
VHgance.    (Tac.  Aati.  ii.  4S.) 

NEPOS,  METELLU8.   [MsrELLua.] 

NEPOS.  P.  VALE'RIUS,  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Miln,  whom  Cicero  defended.  (Ascon. 
in  MU.  p.  36.) 

NEPOTIA'NUS,  one  of  the  Bordeaux  pro- 
fessors commemorated  by  Ansonius  {Prnf.  Burdig. 
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XV.).  Distinguished,  if  we  can  believe  this  com- 
plimentary address,  as  a  grammariBn,  a  rhetorician, 
a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  be  died  bI  the  age  of 
ninety,  leaving  behind  him  two  children.  [W.  R.] 
NEPOTIA'NUS,  FLATIUS  POPI'LIUS, 
eon  of  Eutropia,  the  half-sister  of  Constantine  the 
Great   [Butbofia  ;  Thbodora],    headed  a  raali 

pation  of  Magnenliua.  Having  collected  a  band  of 
gladiators,  runaway  slaves,  and  similar  desperadoes, 
he  assumed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350, 
marched  upon  Rome,  defeated  and  slew  Anioius 
(or  Anioetus),  the  new  praetorian  prefect,  and 
made  himself  master  of  tho  city,  which  was  deluged 
with  blood  by  the  excesses  of  contending  fectiona. 
But  after  having  enjoyed  a  confused  shadow  of 
royally  for  twenty-eight  days  only,  the  adventurer 
was  overpowered  and  put  to  death,  along  witli  his 
mother,  by  Marcellinus,  who  had  been  despatched 
by  Magnentias  to  q^nell  the  insurrection,  and  many 
of  the  moat  noble  and  wealthy  among  the  senators, 
by  whom  bis  pretensions  had  been  admitted, 
shared  a  lilie  late.  Thia  Nepotianus  is  supposed 
to  be  the  person  who  appeai-s  in  the  Fasti  as 
the  eolleagae  of  Facundus  for  the  year  336,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  his  lather  was  ^e  Ne- 
potianus who  held  the  office  of  consul  in  301. 
[MAONBNTiua  i  MAitcBLLiNual  (Julian.  0<id. 
'  ii.  (  Ahc.  Vict,  de  Caes.  42,  Bpit.  42  j  Eutrop. 
6  ;  Zosim.  ii.  43 ;  Chron.  Alexandi.  \  Chron. 
Idat)  [W.  R.] 


NEPOTIA'NUS,  JANUA'RIUS,  [Maximu.s, 
■AiERi™,p.l002.] 
NBPTU'nUS,  the  chief  marine  divinity  of  the 
[omauB,     His  name  is  probably  connected  with 
le  verb  vaii/t  or  naio^  iuid  a  contraction  of  navitu- 
uSm     As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a  maritime 
3ople,  and  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  sea,  the 
larine  divinities  are  not  often  mentioned,  and  wo 
larcely  know  with  any  certainty  what  day  in  the 
,  cor  was  sot  apart  as  the  feEtival  of  Neptunns, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  23rd  of  July  (X. 
KtU.  Sexl.).     His  temple  stood  in  the  Campus 
■qs,  not  far  from  the  septal  but  respecting 
iremonies  of  hia  festival  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  people  formed  tents  (ambrae)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  probably  rejoiced 
'    feasting  and  drinkmg  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  Ti. 
;  Herat  Com.  iiL  28  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  377,  ed. 
MUller  J  Tertull.  de  Sped.  6  ;    P.  VicL  fl^.  Urb. 
IX.  f   Did.  if  Jinl.  I.  V.  NeptiaifUia).     When  a 
Roman  commander  sailed  out  with  a  fleet,  he  first 
oSered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Neptunns,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  sea   (Cic  dt  NuU  Dear.  iii.  20  ; 
Liv.  Jtsii,  27).     In  the  Roman  poets  Neptunus  is 
completely  identified  with  (he  Greek  Poseidon,  and 
accridingly  all  the  attributes  of  tho  latter  are  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  the  fcnner.  [PosBiDON.]  [X-.  S.] 
NERA'TIUSMARCBLLUS.  [Marcbliub.] 


dbvCoogIc 


1160  NEREIS. 

NEBA'TIUS  PRISCUS,  a  Romnn  jurist^  who 
liied  under  TiaJHn  Hud  HadrtHn.  It  is  Eiud  that 
Trajan  sometimes  liad  the  design  of  making  Nsra- 
tiua  hia  euccessor  in  placa  of  Hadrinn.  (Spart. 
Hair.  4.)  He  enjojed  a  high  repiitatian  under 
Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  caneiliarij.  (Spart. 
Hadr.  18.)  Nerattus  was  consul,  but  the  year  is 
uncertain.  The  works  of  Neratius  were  fifteen 
books  of  Bt^olae.thi'ee  books  oF  R«spoiisa,and  teven 
boolts  of  Membranae,  from  which  there  are  shtty- 
four  excerpts  m  the  Digest.  A  fourth  hook  of 
Epistohie,  and  a  treatise  entitled  Ltbri  ex  Plaality, 
ate  ciied  in  ^e  Digest  (3.  tit.  3.  s.  a.  g  1 ;  33. 
tit  7.  s.  12.  §  35).  Ho  also  wrote  a  booh,  Ss 
Nt^/liia  (OelL  iv.  4),  if  Nera^DS  is  the  right  read- 
ing there.  It  is  a  mistake  to  collect  from  a  passage 
in  the  IHgest  (39.  tit.  6.  s.  43),  that  he  wrote 
notes  Ad  Pulciiiiaat.  Paulna  wrote  Ad  Neror 
ttaiH,  m  four  books,  fjrom  which  there  are  excerpts 
in  the  Digest. 

When  PriscuB  is  mentioned  ii,  the  Digest,  Javo- 
lenus  Priscae  is  meant  Neratius  wrote  in  a  clear, 
condensed  style,  Mid  is  a  good  authorit)'.  He  is 
often  cited  by  anhaequent  jurists.  (Grotina,  VHae 
J'ltricoitsidt. ;  Zimmemi  C^eschicAte  </es  Rom^  EecfUst 
vol  L  p.  324  ;  Puchta,  Oursus,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  444, 
1st  ed.)  [«.  L.] 

NEREIS  (Nijpeft),  ot  Nerine  (Vh^.  -61%.  vii. 
37),  is  a  patronymic  from  Nerens,  and  applied  la 
h  a  dai^hters  (Nereides,  Nitf»lJSe!,  and  in  Homer 
tiijfii^S  )  by  Doris,  who  were  regarded  by  the 
a  ents  aa  niaiine  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean, 
m  ontra  d  stinction  from  the  Naiades,  or  the 
nyniphs  of  ftaah  water,  and  the  Oceanides,  or  the 
ynph  of  he  great  ocean  (Enstath.  od  ffom.  p. 
fi)  The  number  of  the  Nereidea  was  fifty,  but 
heu  names  are  not  the  some  in  sU  writeca  (Horn. 
IL  2V11I.  89,  &c.  ;  Hea.  Theog.  240,  &c.  ;  Pind. 
IHhn.  vL  a  i  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7  j  Ot.  Mel.  ji.  10, 
to. ;  Virg.".^eB.  v.  836  ;  Hj]gin.  Fnb.  prae£)  They 
are  described  as  lovely  diviniiiea,  and  dwelling  wirfi 
their  lather  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  and  they 
were  heUered  to  be  propitious  to  all  s^lors,  and  es- 
peoially  to  the  Argonimts  (Horn.  II.  xvlii.  3G,  &c 
140  ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  8S9, 
930).  They  were  worshipped  in  several  parts  of 
Greece,  bat  more  especially  in  sea-port  towns,  sueli 
ns  Cardamyle  (PauB.  iii.  26.  %  6).  and  on  the  Isth- 
maa  of  Connth  (ii.  1,  %  7).  The  epithets  given  them 
by  ^e  poets  reler  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly 
to  their  place  of  awde.  They  were  frequently  repi-e- 
aented  in  antiquity,  in  paintings,  on  gems,  in  re- 
lievoes  and  statues,  and  commonly  as  yonthfij,  beau- 
tiinl,  and  naked  m^dens,  and  often  grouped  together 
with  Tritons  and  other  marine  monst^  in  which 
they  resemble  the  Bacchic  routs.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  appear  6n  gems  as  half  maidens  and  half  fish, 
like  mermaids,  the  belief  in  whom  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients  in  the  esistenee  of 
the  Nereides.  {Hirt,  MjrfW.  iJtfrfej-i.  p.  160,tabb. 
18.19.)  [L.S.] 

NEREIS  (Nn/Hfts).  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I., 
king  of  EpeiniB,  was  married,  apparently  long  after 
bet  Other's  death,  to  Qelon,  the  son  of  Hieron, 
king  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  ahe  became  the 
mother  of  Hietonymns.  It  I4}pear9  that  she  out- 
lived her  niece  Deidameiii,  and  was  thus  the  last 
surviving  deaceudant  ot  the  royal  house  oE  the 
Aeacidae.  (Pans.  vi.  12.  g  3  ;  Polyb.  viL  4.  g  5  j 
Jnstin.  xjtviii.  3.  g  4  ;  Valea.  ad  Dhd.  Etc.  p. 
S6B.)    Her  name  ia  found  in  an  inscription  rn  the 
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theatre  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  appears  thai  ahe 
bore  t)is  title  of  queen.  (Raoul-Hochotte,  Mi- 
moims  de  Numismalique  et  d'AsHquile,  p.  73,  4to, 
Paris,  1S40.)  Justin  ecroneonsly  supposes  her  to 
be  a  sistor  of  the  Deidameia  (or  Laodameia,  as  he 
calls  her)  who  was  aeBaesuiated  by  Milon.  That 
ahe  was  a  daughter  of  the  eider  Pyrrhus,  see  Droy- 
sen,  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  note.  [E.  H.  B.] 

KEREIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Ncreus,  applied 
to  his  descendants,  each  aa  Fhocas.  (Ov.  MA  vii. 
68S,  xiii.  162  ;  Virg.  Am.  a.  103).  [L.  S.] 

NEREUS  (KJipii!),  a  aon  of  Pontus  and  GaB:i, 
and  husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the 
^ther  of  the  £0  Nereidee.  He  is  described  aa  Iho 
wiae  and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  oC  which  he  dwelt  (Horn. /Z.  iviiL  141, 
Od.  miv.  58  i  Hob.  Tto^.  233,  &c.;  Apollod.  i. 
2.  g  8).  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean  or  more 
particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is  some- 
times cdled  the  Aegean  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  772  ; 
Stat  7^^  viii,  478).  He  was  believed,  Uke  othei 
marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of  pcophesying 
the  fnture  and  of  appearing  to  mortals  in  different 
sh^s,  and  in  the  story  of  Heracles  he  acta  a  pID- 
"""* '  part,  just  as  Proteits  in  the  story  of  Odysseus, 


418)  mentions  the  trident  as 
epithets  given  him  by  tlie  ])0Bt3  refer  to  his  old  age, 
bis  kindliness,  and  his  trustworthy  knowledge  of 
the  fntnre.  In  works  of  art,  Nereue,  like  othor 
sea-gods,  is  represented  with  pointed  sea-weeds 
taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eyebrows,  the  chin, 
and  the  breast.  (Hirt,  M^o!.  Bilderb.  p.  150, 
&c,) 

There  i  a  another  mytbit^l  personage  of  the  name 
of  Nereua.     (Apollod.  i.  7.  g  4).  [L,  S.] 

NERIO,  NERIENE,  or  NERIENIS,  iiile  of 
the  Roman  god  Mars.  Very  little  is  known  about 
her,  and  the  ancients  themselves  were  donblfol  as 
to  the  correct  form  of  her  name,  thongh  Gellius 
(xiii.  22)  prefers  J^erio,  which  is  analagans  with 
Anio.  The  name  is  said  Co  be  of  Sabine  origin, 
and  to  be  synonym  n  wi  h  rlu  or  /oriilado~ 
(Plant.  True  iL  6  4  Mar  an.  Cap  3  L.  Lydua, 
de  Mess.  iv.  42.)  [L.8.] 

NE'RITUS  {N,^.  o  )  a  son  of  Pterelaus  in 
Ithaca,  from  whom  n  un  N  to  m  the  west  of 
Ithaca,  was  belie  d  h  d  n  ed  jts  name. 
(Horn.  Od.  ii.  23  XVI  07  E  ta  h.  ad  Hini. 
p.  1815.)  [L,S.] 

NE'RIOS,  CN.,  of  the  Papjiuan  tnbe,  accused 
P.  Sesfias  of  bribery  in  B.  C  &6  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii. 
3.  g  5).  This  Cn.  Neriaa  may  he  the  same  as  the 
Nerins  who  was  quaestor  in  B.C.  49,  as  we  leam 
Irom  some  interesting  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is 
annexed.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Sa- 
turn, with  ni^ri  ■t.VRH.  ii.&.quae&lQrHrbamts\ajii 
the  reverse  some  military  standards,  with  i»  len(t). 
c.  mar(c).  cjh.  (L  b.  L.  Ladidas  and  C  Mai-' 
cellns,  consuls).  The  bead  of  Saturn  on  the  coin 
baa  evident  reference  to  the  temple  of  that  deity, 
the  aerarium  at  Rome,  of  which  the  quaestors  had 
the  charge,  and  where  likewise  the  atandarda  were 
kept,  to  which  tact  the  reverao  alludes  (eomp.Dkl. 
i^AiO.  s.  !i.  Aerariuia).  The  names  of  the  consuls 
prove  both  thai  the  coin  was  struck  in  b.c.  49, 
and  that  Neriua  belonged  to  their  party  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  head  of  Saturn  was  em- 
ployed aa  an  emblem  in  allnsion  to  the  treasury 
having  been  bi'okeu  open  by  Caesar,  and  with  a 
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NERO 
vieiv   of  iutiniiiling  tliat  lie  hod  tlius  viulated  llit 
Banctitj  of  a  lample.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  pp.  160,  161.] 


NERO,  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Clandia  Gens, 
ii'hich  is  fisjd  to  ugnify,  in  the  Snhine  tonguo 
" forlis  ac  streiiQua."  (Sueton.  Tib-Nero,!;  and 
Ihe  romatka  of  Gellina,  liii.  23.) 

1.  TiB.CiAuniusNBBOwa8oneof  the  four  sons 
of  App.  Claudius  Caeciio,  censor  b.  c.  31-2.  No- 
thing is  known  of  him  except  th^t  lie  was  the  pa- 
terrral  anoeslot  of  the  emperor  Tib.  Claudius  Nero 
Caesar.     (Sneton,  Nrr.  3.) 

2.  C.  Claudius  Nbbo  (hW.  xiiv.  17),  in  the 
fourth  coneuUhip  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximue,  and  the 
tiiird  of  M,  MMcelhiB,  b.  c  214,  commandBd  a 
iHidy  of  fsvalr;  under  tiis  consul  Marcellus.  He 
was  instmcted  to  attack  the  lenr  of  Hannibal's 
army  near  Nola,  bnt  lie  eiibeE  lost  his  way  or  had 
not  time  to  come  up,  and  he  nas  not  present  iu 
the  engagement  in  which  the  consul  defeated  Han- 
nibal, for  which  lie  was  leverelj'  rated  by  Marcellus. 
He  is  evidently  the  C.  Claudius  Nero  who  was 
praetor  in  the  year  but  one  after  (Liv.  iiv.  1,  2), 
and  was  stationed  at  Snessula,  whence  !ie  was  sum- 
moned by  the  consuls  Q.  Fuluius  III.  and  Appins 
Ci.-tudius  (b.  c,  S12)  to  assist  at  tlie  siege  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  siY.  22,  xiv.  fi.)  Nero  was  sent  in  the 
Bune  year  into  Sptun  (Liv.  xxvL  17  ;  Appjan, 
Hiipas.  17)  with  a  fcree  to  oppose  Hasdmbal. 
He  lauded  at  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  bnt  Hasdmbal 
eluded  his  attack,  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  sent 
to  eiunnmnd  in  Spain.  Nero  commanded  as  iegatus 
{Liv.  xxvii.  1 4)  under  Marcellus  B.  c  SOS,  and  the 

■  battle  in  which  HamuVal  was  defeated  near  Cann- 
eium  (Canosa).  In  b.  c.  207,  Nero  was  consul  with 
M.  Liviua  IL  Nero  marched  into  the  south  of 
Italy  against  Hannibal,  whom  he  defeated  and 
pursued.  In  the  mean  time  Hasdrubal,  who  was 
in  the  north  of  Itnlv,  sent  mesBengera  to  Hannibal, 
■    '    0  Metapontum,  followed  by 


Nen 


Thom< 


and  the  contents  of  their  despatches  being  read, 
Nero  dcleiroined  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  limits 
of  his  command,  but  to  march  against  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  intending  to  effect  a  jnnction  with  Han- 
nibal in  Umbria.  He  communicated  his  deeiijn  to 
the  Koman  senate,  and  instructed  them  how  to  act. 
Nero  joined  his  colleagae  M.  Livias  in  Ficenum. 
A  sanguinary  battle  was  Ibnght  with  Hasdrubal  on 
the  river  Metaoiiim,  in  which  Hasdrubal  fell :  in 
no  one  battle  in  the  camp^gn  with  Hannibal  was 
the  dan^ter  so  great  Nero  returned  to  his  camp 
in  the  south,  taking  with  him  the  head  uf  Hasdru- 
bal, which  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  before  the  posts 
of  Hannibal,  and  he  sent  him  two  of  his  captives  to 
tell  him  what  had  beftillen  his  brother  and  his  amiy. 
(Liv.  iivii.  41— £1;  Appian,  Awilial  S3,  &c.) 
Nero  shared  in  the  triumph  of  bis  colleague,  but  as 
the  battle  was  fought  in  bis  collei^e'a  pro-rince, 
Livius  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horsea  fol- 
lowed by  bis  soldiers  i  Nero  rodo  on  horseliack, 
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without  a  train,  but  the  p  pu  ar  opm    n  made  up 
for   his  diminished  hon  urs       1     s  g  eat  ba 
which  probably  saved  Rome  ga       a    u  o    he 

name  of  Nero,  and  conse         d      'm   ng   he  rec 
lections  of  the  Ramans. 

Quid  debcas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  iluoien  et  Hasdrnbai 
DevietuB.  Horat.  Caria.  iv.  i. 

In  a  li  201.  Nero  and  others  wero  sent  on  a 

the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  thank  the  king  for  liis 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  pray  for  hia  support  if 
they  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  Phi- 
lippns,  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  relationship  of  Nero  to  the  other  Chiudii 

M.  Livius  (Liv.'iiii.  37). 

S.  C.  CLjIiidiiis  Nbbo  was  praolor  n,  a  161, 
and  had  the  province  of  Sicily  (Liv.  >1.  18),  He 
may  be  the  eon  of  No,  3. 

4.  Aff.  Claudius  Ngbo  was  praetor  B,  c. 
195  (Liv.  ixiiii.  43),  with  Hispania  Ulterior  as 
hia  province.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  opera- 
tions in  Sp^n,  and  iEia  doubtful  if  he  went  there, 
for  the  le^  of  a  Spanish  war  soon  subuded.  In 
B,  c  189,  he  was  one  of  (en  commissionei's  (%a'i) 
who  were  sent  into  Asia  to  settle  aflairs.     (Liv. 

.5.  Tib.  CiAiinius  Nbbo  was  praetor  B.C.  204 
(Liv.  xxix.  11),  and  had  Sardinia  for  his  province. 
He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2.  In  B.  C.  203 
he  was  consul  with  M.  ServiliuB  Geminus  (Liv. 
XXX.  26),  and  he  obtained  as  bis  province  Africa, 
when  he  was  to  have  the  command  against  Han- 
nibal conjointly  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  he 
was  not  present  at  the  bat^  of  Zama.  A  Tiotent 
storm  attacked  his  fleet  soon  after  he  set  out,  and 
he  put  in  at  Populonii.  He  thence  passed  on  la 
Ilva  (Elba),  and  to  Corsica.  In  his  passage  to 
Sardinia  his  ships  suffered  still  more,  and  he  finally 
put  inlo  Carales  (Cagliari)  in  Sardinia,  where  he 
w>a  obliged  to  winter,  and  whence  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  a  private  capacity,  his  year  of  office  having 
expired.     (Liv.  xxx.  j)9.) 

e.  Tib.  ClauuiubNeko, praetor,  B.C.  178,haa 
the  Percgrina  Jnrisdictio,  but  he  was  sent  to  Fisae 
with  a  military  command  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
vince of  M.  Junius  ihe  consul,  who  was  sent  into 
Gallia  to  raise  troopa  ( Liv,  itli.  98),  and  bis  com; 
mand  there  was  eilended.  (Liv.ili,  IB.)  In  B.C. 
172  lie  was  sent  on  a  mission  inlo  Asia.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.)  Tib.  Chtndius  was  pnietor  again  in  b.c.  165, 
with  Sicily  for  hia  province.  (Liv.  csv.  16,) 

7.  Tib.  Claudius  Nbeo  served  under  Cn, 
Pompeius  ikiagnue  in  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
B.C.  67.  (Florasiii.  6;  Appian,  MilhridaU  95.) 
He  is  probably  the  Tib.  Nero  mentioned  by  Sal- 
lust  {Bea.  OiL  SO)  and  by  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  6), 
who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Canine,  who  had  been  seized,  should  be 
kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put  down,  and  they 
knew  the  exact  state  of  the  facts. 

8.  Tie.  Clacbjub  Nbbo,  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  was  probably  the  son  of  No,  7.  Ho 
was  a  descendant  of  Tib,  Nero  [see  above,  No.  1],  the 
sonof  ApaCtoudiuaCaecnB.  He  served  as  quaestor 
under  C.  Julius  Caesar  (b,  c.  4S)  in  the  Alexandrine 
wai(B.^'.2a;  Dion Cass.xliL40),and commanded 
a  fleet  which  defeated  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Ihe 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  He  was  rewarded  for  hia 
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eervicM  in  Caeaac's  cause  bj  iieing  maile  a  poiitifeit 
in  the  pkce  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  tvaa  employed 
in  establishing  colonies  in  Gallia  north  of  the 
Alps,  among  whiehNarbo  (Nai'bmine)  and 
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oned;  h 


=olonj 
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was  a  eupplementum,  for  it  was  settled  A. 
On  the  assaGsination  of  Caesar  he  went  so  far  ae  U 
piopose  thul  the  asBassins  should  bo  rewaidod.  He 
waa  piaeior  probably  in  E.  c,  42.  On  the  quarrel; 
breaking  out  among  the   "  '        "  '  '      "   '       "^ 


lined  Ih 


nsul  L.A 
In  this  ; 


besi^d  there  B.C.  41.  In  this  year  his  eldest  son 
Tiberius,  the  futnre  emperor,  waa  bom  ^  iiia  mother 
\vas  Livia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  I.ivius  DrnauB. 
When  Perusia  einrendered  in  the  fullowing  yeai, 
Nero  eflected  his  eacape  to  Praeueste  and  thence 
to  Naples,  and  after  having  niade  Hn  unsnccessful 
attempt  to  arm  the  slaves  by  promising  them  their 
freedom,  he  passed  over  to  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sieil^ 
(comp.Snet.Clatid,i,!aid  DionCasa.xIriii.  IS).  Hia 
wife  and  child,  scarcely  two  years  old,  aecotDpanied 
Nero  in  his  flight.  At  Naples,  while  they  were 
aecrotly  trying  to  get  a  ship,  they  were  nearly  be- 
trayed by  the  cries  of  the  child.  Nero,  not  liking 
the  reception  that  he  met  with  irom  Pompeiua, 
passed  over  to  M.  Antoniua  in  Achaea,  and,  on  a 
reconeiliation  being  effected  between  M.  Antoniua 
andOctavianusatthedoBeofthejDar(B.c.  40), he 
letnrned  with  his  wife  to  Rome.  Livia,  who  pos- 
sessed great  beauty,  eseited  the  passion  of  Oo- 
taviauus,  to  whom  she  wAs  sntrendered  by  her 
huaband,  being  then  six  months  gone  with  cluld  of 
her  second  son  Dtusos.  Neto  gave  Livia  away  as 
a  father  would  his  daughter  (b.  c.  38),  but  he  must 
have  Ibrmi^iy  divorced  her  first:  The  old  and  the 
new  husband  and  Uie  wife  sat  down  together  to 
the  marriage  entertunment.  When  Dnisus  waa 
bom,  Caesar  sent  the  boy  to  his  &ther,  for,  being 
begotlsn  during  Nero's  roartiage  with  Livia,  Nero 
was  his  lawful  tathei'.  Caeaar,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  method,  made  an  entry  ui  his  memorandum- 
book,  to  the  eflect  "  that  Caesar  sent  to  Nero  his 
father  the  child  that  was  bom  of  Livia  his  wife." 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  Id;  Tacit.  Amal  i.  10,  v.  1.) 
Nero  died  shortly  after,  and  left  Cassac  the  tuloc  ol 
his  two  sons.  If  Tiberius  was  bom  in  B.  c  42  (see 
Clinton,  FasO,  B.  c  42),  Nero  died  in  B.  c  34  or 
S3,  for  Tiberius,  hia  son,  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration  in  front  of  the  Rostra,  when  he  waa  nine 
years  old.  [G.  L.] 

NERO,  Roman  emperor,  A.  d.  54—68.  The 
emperor  Neto  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus 
Caesar,  and  sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name 
was  L.  Domitius  AhenobarbuB,  but  after  the  ruar- 
tiuge  of  his  mother  with  her  uruje,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  waaadopted  by  Claudius  i^  a.  Ml,  and 
W!u  called  Nero  ClauiUus  Caesar  Drusua  Oei- 
nianicns.  Claudius  had  a  son,  Bcitannicus,  nbo 
was  three  or  four  years  younger  than  Nero. 

Nero  was  born  at  Antiuni,  a  bvourits  residence 
of  many  of  the  Roman  liunilies,  on  the  coast  of 
Latinm  on  the  ISth  of  December  a..  D.  37  (comp. 
Suet.  Ms-,  c.  6,  ed.  Bunnann  ;  Tadt.  .^bs.  liL  25, 
ed.  Oberlin,  and  the  notes  in  both).  ShotlJy  after 
his  adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero  being  then  sinleen 
years  of  age,  married  Ootavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Measallina.  Among  his  early  in- 
structors wus  Seneca-  Nero  had  some  talent  and 
taste.  He  waa  fond  of  the  arts,  and  made  versea  ; 
but  he  waa  mdolent  and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had 
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no  inclination  for  laborioua  atudiee.  His  character, 
which  was  naturally  weak,  was  mads  worse  by  his 
education  ;  and  when  he  waa  in  the  possession  of 
power  he  showed  what  a  man  may  become  who  haa 
not  been  subjected  to  a  severe  discipline,  and  who 
: !__. ., :.<..  I.  ...  ,yj,[jg  ^jm  otiiet, 


1,  Agrippina, 


who  are  rich  and  idle. 

On  the  death  of  Claudius, 
who  had  always  designed  her 
power  of  the  Caesars,  kept  the  emperor'a  death 
secret  for  a  while.  All  at  once  the  gales  of  the 
palace  were  opened,  and  Nero  waa  presented  to  tlie 
guai-ds  by  Atranius  Burchus,  praeftctua  praetoilo, 
who  announced  Nero  to  them  as  their  master. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  asked  where  was  Biitan- 

Britanuicus,  and  Neco  being  carried  to  the  prae- 
torian camp,  waa  saluted  as  imperalor  by  the 
soldiers,  and  promised  them  the  usual  donation. 
The  senate  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  provinces  quietly  received  Nero  aa  the  new 
emperor.  (Tacit.  Ann.  sii.  6S  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ixi, 
1,  &c.) 

Neco  showed  at  the  commencement  that  he  had 
not  all  the  acquirements  which  the  Romans  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  their  emperors.  His 
public  addresses  were  written  by  Seneca,  for  Nero 
was  deficient  in  one  of  the  great  accomplishments 
of  a  Roman,  oratory.  The  beginning  of  his  reiga 
was  no  worse  than  might  be  expected  in  an  ill- 
educated  youth  of  seventeen  ;  and  the  senate  were 
make  some  regalations  which  were  sup 
posed  to  he  useful  (Tac  Ann.  aii.  4).  The  affiiirs 
>f  the  East  required  attention.  The  Less  Armenia 
«as  given  to  Aiistobulus,  a  Jew,  and  son  of  Herodos, 
king  of  Chalcis.     Sophene  waa  given  to  Sohemus. 

The  follies  and  crimes  of  Nero  were  owing  to 
lis  own  feeble  character  and  the  temper  of  hia 
nother.  This  ambitious  woman  wished  to  govern 
n  the  name  of  hor  son,  and  she  received  all  tha 
txtemal  marks  of  respect  which  were  due  to  one 

bus  eierted  their  influence  with  Nero  to  oppose 
ler  designs,  and  thus  u  contest  commenced  which 
oust  end  in  the  destruction  of  Agrippina  oi  her 

nclinaUons  without  restraint,  and  one  of  his  boon 
companions  was  an  acccmpKshed  debauchee,  Otho, 
;ho  afterwards  held  the  imperial  power  for  a  few 
lonths.  Nero  assumed  the  consulship  A.  D.  65, 
rith  L.  Antistius  Vetus  for  hia  coUeague.  The 
;alousy  between  him  and  his  mother  soon  broke 
ut  into  a  quarrel,  and  Agrippina  threatened   to 

,  lace,      Nero's  iears  drove  hun  to  commit  a  crime 

which  at  once  stamped  bis  character  and  took  away 

all  hopes  of  his  future  life.     Brilannicus,  who  was 

going  to  complete  his  fouiteenth  year,  was 

'  where  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present. 

'  hie  temper  towards  his  mother  by 

her  Roman  and  German  guard  ; 

but  an  appearance  of  reconciliation  waa  brought 

about  by  the  bold  demeanour  of  Agrippina  agamst 

me  of  her  accusers,  whom  Nero  punished.   (Tacit. 

FHi.iiii.  19—22.) 

In  A.  D.  57  Nero  was  consul  for  the  second  time 
with  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  as  his  colleague,  and  m 
A.  D.  58,  for  the  third  time  with  Valerius  MesEalla. 
Nero,  who  bad  always  shown  an  aversion  to  his 
wife  Octavia,  was  now  captivated  wilJi  the  beauty 
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of  Poppaea  SaKiia,  the  wife  of  his 
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beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  and  Doroitius  Corbulo 
was  sent  there  to  conduct  the  war.  This  vigorous 
conimjinder  re-established  diseipHne  among  She 
troops.  The  chief  struggle  commenced  A.D,  58, 
with  Tiridates,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Atmenia 
by  the   Parthian  king  VologeaoB,   who   was   hia 

Homaa  anna  again  tiitmiphant  in  the  countries  iji 
which  L.  LucuIiuB  and  Cn.  Pompeius  had  once 
acquired  mililarj  fame.  After  some  attempt  at 
negotiation,  Corbulo  prosecuted  tlie  war  with  groat 
activity.     He  took  end  destroyed  Actejafa,  the 

the  town  of  Tigranocertii,  which  the  Romans  had 
foroieriy  captured  under  LucuUua,  he  took  this 
strong  place  Eilso.  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  it 
su .Tendered  like  Artaxata  (Tacit.  A^n.  liii.  41,  xiv. 
34).  The  capture  of  Tigranocerla  took  place  a.  o. 
b'U,  and  the  Romans  were  now  complete  masters  of 
Armenia.  The  nffiiira  of  the  Rhenish  frontier 
were  tolerably  quiet  in  the  early  part  of  Nero's 
reign.  The  Soman  soldier;^  under  PauUmus  Pom- 
peiua  on  the  lower  Rhino,  were  employed  in  fmiah- 
ing  the  embankments  which  Drusua  had  begun 
siKty-three  years  before  for  checkir^  the  waters  of 
the  river  ;  and  L.  Vetos  formed  the  noble  design 
of  uniting  the  Arar  (Saone)  and  Moselle  by  a 
cnnal,  and  thus  connecting  the  Meditcrnuicnn  and 
the  German  Ocean  by  an  nninternipted  water  ocm- 
nmiiication,  through  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 
Rut  the  mean  jealousy  of  Aelius  Gracilis,  the  legatus 
of  Bol^oa,  frustrated  this  design. 

Nenj's  passion  for  Poppaea  was  probably  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  mother's  death.     Poppaea 

of  suLsHcding  in  her  design  while  Agrippina  lived, 
and  accordingly  ehe  used  oU  her  arts  to  urge  Nero 
to  remove  out  of  the  way  a  woman  who  kept  him 
in  tutelage  and  probably  umed  at  his  rain.  That 
Agrippina  might  have  itttempled  to  destroy  her  son, 
nr  at  least  to  give  the  imperia]  power  to  some  new 
husband  of  her  choice,  is  probable  enough  ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  ^t,  that  we  find  her  own  head  and 
that  of  Nero  on  the  same  face  of  amedal,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  she  was  hardly  pre- 
vented from  assuming  the  discharge  of  the  imperial 
functions  (Tacit  A„a.  xiii.  5).     After  an  nnsue- 

Baiae,  she  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  order  (a,  d. 
'9),  with  the  approl-"  -    -■<----- 
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r  of  the  mother  or  thr 
acit.  Aim.  xiv.  7).  The  death  of  Agrippma  was 
niuunicated  to  the  senate  by  a  letter  which 
neca  drew  up,  and  this  servile  body,  with  the 


;o  Rome.     But  though  he  i 
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as  well  received,  he 
_  uilty  conscience,  and 
IB  haunted  by  hia  mother's  spectre 
(Suet.  Ner.  34).  A  great  echpaa  of  the  sun  hap- 
pened during  the  sacriiices  which  were  made  for 
the  death  of  Agrippina,  and  there  vrete  other  signs 
which  Bupoi-stilion  interpreted  as   tokens   of  the 
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ajiger  of  the  gods  (Dion  Cass.  Iii,   16,  ed.  Bei- 

flectionB  in  fresh  riot,  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  a  band  of  flatterers.  One  of  his  great  passions 
was  chaiiot-driving,  and  ha  was  ambitious  to  gain 
credit  as  a  musician,  and  actually  appeared  as  a 
performer  on  the  theatre.  At  the  same  time  his 
extravagance  was  eihausting  the  finances,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  foe  his  ruin,  though  unfortunately 
it  was  still  deferred  for  soma  years. 

In  A.  D.  60,  Nero  was  consul  (or  the  Iburth  time 
with  C.  Cornelius  Lentulus  for  his  colleague.  There 
was  a  comet  m  this  year,  which  then,  as  in  mora 
recent  times,  was  considered  to  portend  some  great 
change.  In  this  year  Tigranea  was  settied  aB  king 
of  jfjTnenia,  and  the  Roman  commander  Corbulo, 
leaving  some  soldiers  to  protect  him,  retired  to  bis 
province  of  Syria.  The  fear  of  Nero  now  induced 
him  to  urge  Rubellius  Plautus,  who  belonged  to 
the  jiunily  of  the  Caesars  through  his  mother  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Cmaus,  to  leave  Rome.  Planlns 
was  a  man  of  good  character,  and  Nero  conddcred 
lus  rival.  He  retii'ed  to  Asia,  where 
to  death  two  years  after  by  Nero's 
order  (Tacit.  Aim.  xiv.  32  ;  Dion  Cass,  liii  U). 
In  A.  D.  61,  the  great  ri^ng  in  Britain  under 
Boadicea  took  place,  which  was  put  down  by  the 
ability  and  vigour  of  the  Roman  commander  Suo- 

The  praetor  Antistius  was  charged  with  writing 
scandalous  ^  erses  against  Nero,  and  he  was  tried 
under  the  law  of  majeslas,  and  only  saved  by 
Thrasea  from  being  (.ondenincd  tn  death  by  the 
senate  Anlislius  was  banished,  and  his  property 
made  public  Fabricius  Veiento,  who  had  written 
{reel}  against  the  sennM  and  the  priests,  was  con- 
victed and  banished  from  Italy.  His  writings 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  the  consequence  of  which 
WHS  they  were  eagerly  sooghl  after  and  read  :  when 
they  wete  no  longer  forbidden  they  were  soon  for- 
gotten, as  Tacitus  remarks  (Ann.  liv.  49),  and  his 
remark  has  much  practical  wisdom  in  it.  The 
death  of  Burrhus  (a.  d.  62)  was  a  calamity  to  the 
stale.  Nero  placed  iu  command  of  the  praetorian 
troops,  Fcnnius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinua: 
Rnfue  was  an  honest  inactive  man  ;  Tigellinus  was 
a  villam,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  infamous 
by  the  crimes  to  which  he  urged  hb  master,  and 
those  which  he  committed  himself.  Seneca,  who 
saw  hia  credit  going,  wisely  asked  leave  to  retire ; 
and  the  philosopher,  who  could  not  approve  of  all 
Nero's  excesses,  though  his  own  moral  character  is 
at  least  doubtful,  left  his  old  pupil  to  follow  his 
own  way  and  the  counsels  of  the  worst  men  in 
Rome. 

Nero  was  now  more  at  liberty.  In  order  that 
he  might  many  Poppaea,  he  divprced  his  wife 
Octaiia,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  slerihty,  and  in 
eighteen  days  he  married  Poppaea  Not  satisfied 
with  putting  away  his  wife,  he  was  instigated  by 
Poppaea  to  charge  her  witii  adultery,  for  which 
there  waa  not  the  slightest  grmmd,  and  she  was 
banished  to  the  httle  ishind  of  Pandataria,  where 
she  was  shortiy  afWr  put  to  death.  According 
to  Tadlns  {Am.  xiv.  64)  Octavia  was  only  in 
her  twentieth  year ;  her  imhflppy  life  and  her  un- 
timely death  wore  the   subject  of  general   com- 

The  aflairs  of  Armenia  (a.  d.  69)  were  still  in  a 

ud  the  accounts  of  the  historians 
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Bgiio  invaded  Armenia,  and  Tiridatea  attempted 
ID  ceeover  it  fium  Tigranes.  It  seems  to  have  bet 
agreed  between  Vologeses  and  Corhulo  that  Tit 
dates  ebeuld  bate  Armenia,  and  tbat  boatilitii 
should  ceaae.  But  tie  ambassndors  whom  Vologeai 
sent  to  Rome,  returned  without  aecompliahing  the 
object  of  their  miasion,  and  the  war  agiunet  tho 
Fartbiane  in  Armenia  waa  renewed  under  L.  Cae- 
eenniuB  PaetUB.  But  the  incompetence  of  tbe 
general  tauaed  tbe  ruin  of  the  enterpoee,  and  he 
was  forced  to  sue  for  terms  to  Vologeaea,  and  to 
consent  to  evtteuate  Armenia  (Tacit.  Ann.  sy.  16; 
Dion  Cass.  Iiii.  31),  In  tbe  foUowing  year  Coi> 
bnio  came  to  terms  with  Tiridates,  who  did  homage 
to  the  portraitof  Nero  in  tbe  preaence  of  the  Roman 
commander  (Tacit.  Atm.  xy.  30),  and  promised 
(bat  be  would  go  to  Rome,  sa  soon  as  he  could  pre- 
pare for  bis  journey,  to  ask  tbe  throne  of  Armenia 
from  the  Roman  emperor.  Tbe  town  of  Pompeii 
in  CfLmpania  was  nearly  destroyed  in  this  year  by 
an  earthquake.  Poppsea  gave  birth  at  Antium  to 
daughter,  who  received  tbe  title  of  Augusta,  wb  b 
waa  alao  given  to  tbe  mother.  The  joy  of  N  ro 
WB!  nnbounded,  but  tbe  child  died  before  it  w 
four  months  oW. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  dreadful  confjagration  at  Rom 
(a.  d.  64)  is  uncerUun.  It  je  liiu^ly  credible  th 
the  eitj  was  fired  by  Nero'a  order,  though  D 
and  Snetoniua  both  attest  the  fact,  but  these  writ 
are  alwaya  ready  to  believe  a  scandaloua  tal 
Tacitus  {Ann.  XV.  SB)  loaves  the  matter  doubtf  1 
The  fire  origmated  in  tbat  part  of  the  drcus  wh  h 
ia  contiguous  to  the  Caelian  and  Palatine  hilla,a  d 
of  the  fourteen  regiones  of  Rome  three  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  in  seven  others  only  a  few  half 
.burnt  houaea  remained.  A  prodigions  quantity  of  p  o- 
pertj  and  valuable  works  of  art  wrae  burnt,  and 
maiiy  lives  were  lost.  The  emperor  set  about  rebuild 
ing  iiie  city  on  an  improved  plan,  with  wider  streets, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  salubrity  of  Romo  was 
improved  by  widening  the  streets  and  making  the 
■houses,  lower,  for  there  was  teas  protection  against 
the  heal.  Nero  found  money  for  his  purposes  by 
acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  even  the 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  weallll.  With  these 
means  he  began  to  orcct  his  aumptnons  golden 
palace,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  splendour 
which  almost  surpaeaes  belief.  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a  colossal  statue  ofbimeelf  one  hundred  and 
twenty  foetbigh(Suet.  JVer,  c.  31  ;  MaclJiii, Sped. 
Ep.  2).  Tiie  odium  of  the  conflagration  which 
the  emperor  could  not  remove  from  himself;  he 
tiled  to  throw  on  the  Chiistians,  who  were  then 
numersua  in  Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to 
H  cruel  death  (Tacit.  Ana.  nv.  44,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsius). 

The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last  (i.  n,  S5)  led  to 
the  oiganisBtion  of  a  fbimidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  which  was  discovered  by  Miiichua,  a  freed- 
Bian  of  Flavius  Scevinua,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
conipiralors.  The  discovery  was  followed  by  many 
eiecutiona,  C,  Ca^nius  Piso  was  put  to  deaih, 
and  the  poet  Lucan,  a  vile  fiatterer  of  Nero  (J'/utr' 
™L  L  33,  &C"),  had  the  fevout  of  being  allowed 
to  open  his  veins,  Piantiua  Lateranua  was  hurried 
-to  death  without  having  time  allowed  to  embrace  his 
children.  It  is  not  certain  if  Seneca  was  privy  to 
the  conspiracy ;  Dion,  of  course,  says  that  he  was. 


It  Is  probable  that  aome  proposals  might  have  been 
made  to  him  by  the  conspiratora,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  declined  to  join  them.  However  fliis  may 
be,  the  time  waa  come  for  Nero  to  get  rid  of  his 
old  master,  and,  with  his  counsellors  Poppaea  and 
Tigeliinus  near  him,  he  sent  Seneca  orders  to  die. 
The  philosopher  opened  bis  veins,  and,  after  long 

room,  which  stifled  him.  It  seems  that  Seneca 
died  about  the  time  when  the  conspiracy  waa  dis- 
covered j  Lncan  and  others  died  after  him.  The 
senate  waa  assembled,  as  if  they  were  going  t^ 
hear  the  results  of  a  successful  war,  and  Tigelbnue 
waa  rewarded  with  the  triumphal  ornaments, 
(Tacit,  Ah«.  XV.  72.) 

The  death  of  Poppaea  came  next  Her  btufal 
Imeband,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  kicked  her  when  she 
was  with  child,  and  she  died  of  tbe  blow.  Her 
body  was  not  burnt,  but  embalmed  and  ploced  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  JuUi.  Nero  now  proposed  to 
m  rry  A  a,  th  d  ghte  f  the  emperor 
Claudl  d  hi        te    by    d  p  but  she  re- 
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I  g  US  was  1  d  t  Sardui  a.  L  Junius  Si- 
lin  T  q  tus,  mai  f  m  t,  L  Antistiua 
Vtus,h  mh  n-lwb  tia,  dbs  daughter 
P  II  t  th  f  t  R  bell  ufl  Plautus,  were  ^1 
tied  \irf  maiyfrm  waa  he  object  of 
Neto'a  fear.  For  some  raason  or  caprice  tbe  em- 
peror gave  a  large  sum,  which  ve  may  assume 
was  public  money,  to  rebuild  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
which  had  suffered  by  a  lire ;  and  the  town  showed 
its  gratitude,  by  espousing  his  cause  when  he  was 
deserted  by  every  body.  The  grant,  however,  was 
made  some  years  after  tile  conflagration. 

In  tho  reign  of  Nero  (a,  d.  66)  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  visited  Rome,  and,  though  he  was  accused  of 
magic,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  escape.  Nero  now 
became  joaloas  of  the  philosophers,  and  Musoniua 
Rufua,  a  Roman  equee  and  a  stoic  philoaopher, 
was  temialied  by  the  emperor.  The  fragment  of 
tho  sixteenth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus' con- 
cludes ivith  the  account  of  the  death  of  Annaeus 
Mella,  the  father  of  Lucan,  and  C  Petronras,  a 
man  of  pleasure,  but  protiably  not  the  author  of 
the  Satpiea.  Nero,  as  Tacitua  saya  {Ajiti.  ivi. 
21),  now  attacked  vutue  itself  in  the  persons  of 
Thrasea  Paetas  and  Barea  Sotanus.  Tbe  crime 
of  Thrasea  was  bis  virtue ;  the  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  kept  away  from  the  senate,  and  by 
his  absence  condemned  tho  proceedings  of  that 
body.  The  senate  condemned  hun  to  die,  but  be 
had  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  death,  and  he  opened 
bis  veins,  Soranus  was  rich,  and  that  made  part 
of  Ills  crime.  He  was  condemned  with  bis  yonng 
daughter  Servilia,  who  had  without  his  knowledge 
consulted  the  fortune-tellers  to  know  what  would  he 
hei  father's  bts.  (Tacit.  Ata.  xvi.  30,  &c.)  With 
the  death  of  Thrasea,  who,  as  the  Uood  flowed 
from  hia  veins,  decUred  it  to  be  a  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  Libenttor,  the  fragment  of  tbe  sixteenth 
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book  of  Tacitns  eids    nnd    the  late  of  ttie  des 

the  words  of  tlie  indignant  histotiin  who  hiiiiBelf 

crimes  and  bloodshed      (Tacit  Ann  xii   16) 

Tbe  time  chosen  fiir  the  death  of  Tbmaea  and 
Soianns  wea  that  when  Tindatea  was  prppaniig 
lo  make  his  entry  inM  Home.  The  Amenian 
king  came  bj  land  to  Heme  with,  hia  wifo  and 
his  childceiu  The  provmces  that  he  paeeed  through 
had  to  suppoci  the  expense  of  hie  nnmerouB  train. 
He  entered  Ital;  from  llljiicmn,  and  was  received 
by  Nero  at  Naples,  before  whom  be  [ell  on  his 
knees,  and  acknowledged  him  as  hia  lord,  Tiridntes 
wan  conducted  to  Bame,  where  he  bumbled  himself 
Ijefiire  Nero  in  the  theatre,  who  gave  him  tbe  crown 
of  Armenia  and  permission  to  rebuild  ArlaHata 
(Dinn  Cass.  luiiL  6).  Tiridales  went  home  by  way 
of  BrunJusium.  Vologesea  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Nero  to  go  through  tbe  same  ceremony,  but  be 
decliTied  the  hunonr,  and  snggested  that  if  Nero 
wished  to  see  him  be  shculd  come  to  Asia.     (Dion 
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r  he  went  to  Greece  to  urge  bis  departure, 
left  Greece  probably  in  the  autumn  of  a.  n. 
67.  He  entered  Rome  in  trhimpb,  aa  betitled  an 
Olympic  lictor,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
w^ls,  riding  in    the    cai  of  Augustus,   with  a 

ian  at  hia  side  ;  and  he  displayed  the  nnme- 
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a  soldier 


of  this  year  he 


■tue.  In  the  lattei 
vlniLfd.Acbaea  with  a  great  I 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  musician  and  charioteer,  and  Ic 
raceive  the  honours  which  were  liberally  bestowed 
upon  him.  While  Nero  was  in  Achaea,  CestiuE 
Gallns,  the  governor  of  Syria,  sent  him  inlelligenct 
of  his  defeat  by  the  Jews,  who  were  in  arms  ;  or 
which  Nero  sent  Vespnaian,  the  future  emperor,  to 

carry  on  tbe  war  agiunat  them,  and  Muci '" 

take  the  administration  of  Syria. 

In  the  yeai  a.  d.  67  Nero  waa  preaent  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  had  boon  deferred  from  tbe 
year  Go  in  order  that  bo  distinguished  a  person 
might  be  preaent.  To  commemorate  bis  visit  he 
declared  all  Achaea  to  be  free,  which  was  publicly 
proclaimed  at  Corinth  on  the  day  of  the  celebration 
nf  the  Isthmian  games.  But  the  Greeks  paid  dear 
for  what  they  got,  by  the  price  of  every  thing 
being  raiGod  in  conaequence  of  Nero's  visit ;  and 
lis  acts  of  cruelty,  in  putting 


visit.     Music,  chariot  driv 

mcnts,  occupied  this  toolisB  man  until,  as  iiUe- 
mont  naively  remarhs,  the  rising  in  Spain  and 
Gaul  gave  him  other  occupation. 

Silins  Ilalicus,  the  poet,  and  Oalerius  Tiachalus 
were  consuls  a.  s.  68,  tbe  last  year  of  Nero's  life. 
Tbe  storm  that  bad  long  been  preparing  broke  out 
in  Gaul,  where  Julius  Vindex,  the  governor  of 
Celtica,  called  the  people  ti^lher,  and,  pointing 
oat  their  grievances,  and  pourtroying  the  despi- 
cable character  of  Nero,  urged  them  to  revoil. 
Vindes  was  aooa  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and 
he  wrote  to  Golba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispania 
Tarracoaenais,  to  offer  his  assistance  in  raising  him 
to  the  imperial  power.  Gallis  at  tbe  same  time 
learned  that  Nero  had  sent  orders  to  put  him  to 
death,  on  which  he  made  a  public  harangue  against 
the  crimes  of  Nero,  and  was  proclumed  emperor  ; 
but  be  only  assumed  the  title  of  legatus  of  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Nero  was  at 
Naples  when  he  heard  of  the  rising  inOaui,  w 
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pmmise  of  a  long  life ;  but  other  matters  reported 
about  this  visit  are  somewhat  confusedly  told  by 
different  autbatiiies.  He  also  designed  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  commenced  with 
great  parade,  and  Nero  himaelE  first  struck  tbe 
ground  with  a  golden  spade.  The  worka  were 
carried  on  vigoiously  for  a  time,  bnt  were  suspended 
by  his  own  orders.  While  Nero  was  in  Greece  hi 
eHinmcned  Corbulo  there  in  an  affectionate  letter, 
but,  on  the  old  soldier  arriving  at  Cencbreae,  Nero 
Ecut  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  Corbnlo 
anticipated  by  stabbing  himsolt  Thus  perished  a 
man  ivho  had  served  the  empire  and  the  emperor 
fkithfLilly,  and  whose  military  talent  and  integrity 
'  e  Roman. 
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it) 


in  the  ad  mi 


■iM  had  left  Helius  a  freedms 
Iratinn  of  Rome,  with  fall  power  lo  do  as 
pleased,  which  power  he  abused.  Helius,  fore 
ing  tbe  mischief  that  was  preparing  for  his  mas 
wrote  to  le^oest  him  to  relum   to  Rome, 


1  litt 


and  he  < 


At  last 


:ofp, 


threw  him  into 

but  be  had  neither  ability  n«  courage  lo  oi^anise 
any  effectual  means  of  resistance.  The  senate  de- 
clared Galba  an  enemy  of  tbe  state;  and  Nero,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  deprived  the  two  consuls  of 
their  office,  and  made  himself  sole  consul.  This 
waa  his  fifth  consulate.  Possibly  he  had  some 
vague  idea  of  putting  himself  mora  distinctly  at 
the  head  of  afliurs  with  the  title  of  sole  consal, 
which  Cn.  Pompeius  had  once  enjoyed  belbre  him 
and  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

Vei;ginias  Rufua,  governor  m  Upper  Germany, 
a  man  of  ability  and  integrity,  was  not  favourable 
to  the  pretentuons  of  Galba.  Rufus  first  marched 
against  Vinde::,  and  was  supportod  by  those  parts 
of  Gaul  which  bordered  on  tbe  Khine  {  the  town 
of  Lyon,  with  others,  declared  against  Vindex: 
Verginiua  laid  siege  to  Veeontio  (Besamjon),  and 
Vmde^  came  to  relieve  it.  Tbe  two  generals  had 
a  conference,  and  appear  to  have  come  lo  some 
agreement ;  but,  as  Vindex  was  going  lo  enter  the 
town,  the  soldiers  of  Yerglnius,  thinking  that  he 
was  about  to  attack  them,  fall  on  the  troops  of 
Vindei.  The  whole  affair  is  very  confused  ;  but 
the  fact  that  Vindei  perished,  or  killed  himself,  is 
certain.  The  soldiers  now  destroyed  tbe  statues  of 
Nero,  and  proclaimed  Verginiua  as  Augustus  ;  but 
he  steadily  refused  the  honour,  and  declared  that 
be  would  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  senate.  The 
death  of  Vindei  discouraged  Galba,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  all  hopes,  when  be  received  intelli- 
"  from  Rome  that  he  waa  recognised  us  the 


r  of  Nen 


naking  I 


t  Rome,  and  the  eierlion  that  Nero 
-      money,  I 


Njmphidins  Sabinus,   who    was    now  praelcctns 
'.orio  with  Tigellinus,  taking  advantage  of  a 
ur  that  Nero  was  going  to  fly  to  Egypt,  per. 
,    suaded  the  Iroops  to  proclaim  Golba.     Nero  waa 
immediately    deserted.      He   escaped    from   the 
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paliH^  aX  jnghE  vids  a  few  Sreedmeot  And  node 
way  to  a  house  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  wli 
beiongod  to  Phaon,  one  of  his  fceedmen,  where 
passed  the  night  and  part  of  the  Mlowmg  day  i 
>tate  of  agoniaing  tern>r.     His  hiding-place  being 


Nimo. 

life  nre  collected  bj  TiUemont,  Hisloire  rf 


le  soldiei 


seize  bim.  Though  a  cowu^,  Nero  thought  a, 
TolunCaiy  death  better  than  the  indignities  whK.h 
he  knew  were  preparing  for  hlra  ;  and,  after  so—  - 
itTesolution,  and  witli  die  aid  of  his  secretary  E 


e  beard  the  trampling  of  the  1 


ing  attempted  to  slop  the  flow  of  blood,  but  Nora 
laying, "  It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity?" 
expired  with  a  horrid  stare. 

The  body  of  Nero  received  funeral  honours  suit- 
able to  his  rank,  and  his  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
sepulchce  of  the  Domitii  by  two  of  hia  nnraes  and 
hia  concnbine  Acte,  who  had  won  Nero's  aflecdons 
ftom  his  wife  Octavia  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
(Tac  Abb.  siiL  12  ;  Suet.  A'bt.  60.)  Suetonius, 
after  his  manner,  pves  a  description  of  Nero'a  pe> 
son,  which  is  not  Tery  flattering-,  the  "cervix 
obesa"  of  Suetonius  is  a  chaixicterietic  of  Nero's 
bust.  (Zii.  0^  Enleiiaiidisg  Know/edge,  Townley 
Gallen',  vol  ii.  p.  28.) 

In  his  youth  Nero  was  inalnicled  in  all  the  libe- 
ral knowledge  of  She  time  except  philosophy  ;  and 
he  was  turned  from  the  study  of  the  old  Koman 
orators  by  his  master  Seneca.    Accordingly,  ho  ap- 

Sied  himself  to  poetry,  and  Suetonius  Says  that 
s  veraea  were  not  made  for  him,  as  some  suppose, 
for  the  biogiapher  had  seen  and  examined  aome  of 
Nero's  writing-tablets  and  email  books,  in  wliith 
the  writing  was  in  his  own  hand,  with  many  era- 
sures aJid  cancellings  and  intertineations.  He  had 
also  skill  in  painting  and  modelUng.  Though  pro- 
fuse and  fond  of  pomp  and  splendour,  Nero  had 
apparently  some  taste.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  and 
the  Fighting  Oladiator,  as  it  is  called,  by  Agasias, 
werefonndin  theniinsof  avillBat  Antinm,whieh 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  Nero.  (See 
Thiersch,  (Teier  die  EpocAen  4er  SUdendm  Kassf, 
^.p,  SlS,2ded.) 

Nero'a  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the 
lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a  good  educatiOI^ 
and  with  no  talent  ftir  his  high  station,  be  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  iirst.  He  was 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  and  then  he  be- 
came greedy  of  money  to  satis^  his  expenses  ;  ha 
was  timid,  and  by  consequence  he  became  cruel 
when  he  anticipated  danger  ;  and,  like  other  mur- 
derers,  his  first  crime,  the  poisoning  of  Britannicua, 
nade  him  capable  of  anoUier.     But,  contemptible 


NERO,  the  eldest  son  of  Germaiiieus  and  Agrip- 

the  death  of  his  fiitber  in  A.  n.  19.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  i>.  30)  he  was  commended  to  the 
favour  of  the  senate  by  the  empemr  Tiberius,  who 
went  through  the  form  of  requesting  that  body  to 
allow  Nero  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  quaestor- 
ship  tive  years  before  the  i^alage.  He  likewise  had 
the  dignity  of  pon^  conferred  upon  him,  and  about 
the  same  time  waa  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Drusus,  who  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
s.     Nero  had  been  beU'othed  in  the  lifetime 


f  his  Ikther 
L  43),  but 
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SejanUB  in  a.  d.  23,  N        be    m  to 

imperial  throne ;    an     as  8  ad      mpas  -d 

the  death  of  Drusu     m  m 

ceed  Tiberius,  the  sam    m  mi 

(he  death  of  Nero,  g      ro 

DruBus,  And  this  he  found  no  difHculty  in  ac- 
complishing, as  the  jealous  temper  of  Tibmua  bad 
already  become  alarmed  at  the  marks  of  public 
&vour  which  were  exhibited  to  Nero  and  Drusus 
as  the  sous  of  Germanicus,  and  he  had  expressed 
his  displeasure  in  the  senate,  in  A.  □.  24,  at  the 
public  prayers  which  had  been  ofieied  for  their 
health.  Spies  were  placed  about  Nero,  and  every 
word  and  action  of  the  unhappy  yonng  prince  were 
eagerly  caught  up,  iniMnterpreted  and  misrepre- 
sented, and  then  reported  to  the  emperor.  Hia 
wife  was  also  entirely  in  the  interests  of  Sejanus, 


career.  He  was  only  in  his  thirty-firal  year  when 
he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  aupieme  power  for 
thirteen  years  and  eight  months.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dictator 

Thwe  were  a  few  writers  in  the  lime  of  Nero 
who  have  been  preserved— Persins  the  satirist, 
Lucan,  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia,  and  Seneca,  the 
preceptor  of  Nero.  The  jurists,  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus,  after  whom  the  Sabiniani  were  sometimes 
called  Cassiani,  and  Nerva,  the  &ther  of  the  em- 
peror Nerva,  lived  under  Neto.  (Ti 


ful  minister  ;  and  his  brother  Dmsns,  who  w 
an  nnamiable  dispoHiion,  and  who  did  not  stand  so 
high  in  the  fevour  of  their  mother  Agrippina,  was 
rnidily  induced  to  second' the  designs  of  Sejanus, 
in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Nero  would  secimi  him 
the  auocesMon  to  the  throne.    At  length,  in  A.  n. 

accused  Agiippina  and  Nero  in  the  bitterest  terms, 
bat  was  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  attempt  at 
rebellion ;  the  haughtiness  of  the  former  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  lallet  were  the  chief  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge.  Tiie  people,  who  loved 
Agrjppina  and  hallowed  the  memory  of  Germani- 
cus, Eurrounded  the  senate-house,  exclaiming  that 
the  letter  was  a  forgery.  On  the  first  day  the 
senate  came  to  no  resolution  on  the  matter,  and 
Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  bis  charges. 
The  obsequious  body  dared  no  longer  resist ;  and 
the  fate  of  Agrippina  and  Mero  was  sealed.  Nero 
was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state,  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  shortly  afterwards  wns 
there  starved  to  death.  Accordingtosome  accounts 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  the  executioner 
appeared  before  him  with  the  instruments  of  death. 
(Tac  Am.  iii.  39,  iv.  8,  17,  59,  60,  67,  v.  8,4  i 
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Suet.,  Tib.  2i;  Col.  7  ;  Dion  Casa.  Ivili.  B-)     Re- 


Plln.Ep.ii.  ]2.) 


NEKVA,  COCCEIUS.  1.  M.CoccKius  Nea- 
VA,  wii8  consul  with  L.  GeUiua  Poplicola,  B,ft  35. 
(Dion  Cass,  ilviii.  M.)  He  is  pmbably  the  Coo- 
ceius  who  brought  abont  the  recDnnlinlion  between 
M.  Antonius  and  CueaaT  Octavianna,  b.  c  40, 
though  this  Cocceina  ia  called  Luciue  by  Appian 
{£.  C.  V.  SO,  &c.);  and  also  the  Cocceius  mentioned 
by  HonuM  (Sit.  i.  6.  28,  &:.)■  Me  is  aometimea 
considered  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor 
Ner™,  and  eonsfquently  tlie  same  person  who  died 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  33,  which  ia  not  pos- 

3.  M.  CoccKiTTS  Nbbva,  wlo  died  a.  a.  33, 
v/ae  pcobably  the  aon  of  the  consul  of  B.  c  36  -.  he 
waa  the  grandfather  of  llie  emperor  Nerva.  Thia 
Ncrvn  was  consul  with  C.  Vibiua  Rufinua,  A.  n. 
22  ;  Tadtue  (Aiti.  iv.  58)  saja  tliat  he  had  been 
consul.  He  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
Tihnriua  Caesar,  who  gaue  him  the  anperintsnd- 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  (Frontinua,  De 
n.).  Nerva  accompanied  Tiberins  in 
his  retirement  from  Rome  A.n.  26.  In  the  year 
A.  D.  33,  he  resolutely  ataiwed  himself  ta  death, 
not  withstanding  the  intreatios  of  Tiberiue,  whose 
constant  companion  ho  was.  Tacitus  [Anji.  vi.  20) 
and  Dion  Cassius  (Iviii.  21)  give  different  reasons 
for  this  lesolntion  of  Nerva,  bnt  we  may  infer  Etom 
both  ol  them  that  Nerva  waa  tired  of  his  master. 
Tacitus  says,  that  he  was  profoundtv  sltilled  in  the 
law.  He  ia  often  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (43. 
lit  8.  B.  2  ;  16.  tit.  3.  s.  33),  and  lie  wrote  se- 
veral legal  works,  but  the  title  of  no  one  of  them 

3.  M.  CoccEius  Neuva,  was  tlie  son  of  the 
jurist.  He  must  have  been  a  precocious  yonth,  if 
we  rightly  understand  Ulpian  {Dig.  3.  tit  i.  e,  1), 
when  he  sayslliatho  gaToresponsa  (jnddiee  demure 
respoKsilasm)  al  the  ageof  seventeen  ora  little  more. 
He  is  probably  the  Coc«ius  Nerva  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Jen.  XV.  72)  as  Praetor  Deagnatus.  He 
wrote  a  woi^  De  Uaucapionibue  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
e.  47)  as  Papinian  states  j  and  he  is  ofl^n  cited  in 
the  Digest  under  the  name  of  Nerva  FiliuB.  Gains 
{IiaUL  ii.  195,  iii.  133)  cites  Nerva,  without  saying 
whether  he  means  the  father  or  the  son.   [G.  L  ] 

NERVA,  M.  COCCEIUS,  Roman  empecor, 
A.  n.  96— Se,  wasbomat  Namia,in  Umbria(Aur. 
Vict  EpU.  12),  as  some  inteiyret  the  word»  of 
Victor,  or  rather  his  ^mily  was  irom  Namia.  'His 
father  was  probably  the  jurist,  No.  3.  The  time  of 
his  birth  was  a.  d.  32,  inaamnch  as  he  died  in 
Janoary,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  nearly  aiity-sii 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii  4).  He  was  consul  with  Ves- 
pa»an,  A.  D,  71,  and  with  Domitiaii,  A.  D.  90. 
Tillemont  supposes  him  to  be  the  Nerva  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Ami.  xr.  72),  but  this  Nerva  is,  per- 
haps, the  father  of  the  emperor. 

Nerva  was  prohabiy  at  Rome  when  Domitian 
was  assassinated,  and  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
though  Aureliua  Victor  (de  Coss.  32)  seems  to 
intend  to  say  that  he  was  in  Oaul,  which  is  very 
improbable.  Hie  life  vras  saved  from  the  cmel^ 
of  Domitian  by  the  emperor's  superstition,  who 
believed  an  astrologer^  prediction  that  Nerva  would 


soon  die  a  natural  death  (Dion  CaSs.  IxviL  16). 
On  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  in  September, 
A.  s.  96,  Nerva  was  declared  emperor  at  Rome  1^ 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his  admmietiaUon 

It  those  who,  under  the 


ay  stem  of  his  predeci 


lallowe 
The  - 


were  suppressed  by  penalties  (Plin  PaireiiyT  i 
35)  1  some  were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was 
the  philosopher  Sura  ;  and,  contbrmalily  to  tho 
lid  law,  Nerva  dechired  that  slaves  and  freedmen 
should  never  be  examined  as  witnesses  against 
Iheir  masters  or  patrons  when  accused  of  a  crime 
[Dion    Cass.  Ijtvii.   "     "" 


eonlideni 


after  the 


suspicious  and  cruel  adminietration  of  Domitian. 
But  there  waa  weakness  in  the  character  of  Nerva, 
as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote.  He  was 
entertaining  Jnn  as  Maiuicus  and  Fabins  Veiento 
at  table.  V  nto  had  played  the  part  of  an 
accu  (d  late  )  nnd  Domitian.  The  ciinver- 
sat  n  turn  d  on  Catullus  Messallinns,  who  waa 
then  d  d  b  had  been  an  in&unous  informer 
und  D  m  an  What  would  this  Catullus  be 
do  ng  sa  d  N  vB  f  he  were  alive  now  ;'"  to 
wh  h  M  n  u  bluntly  lepUed,  "he  would  be 
aupp  ng  w  h  us    (Au     Vict  EpiU  12). 

Tho  public  events  of  his  short  reign  were  few 
and  unimportant ;  and  it  is  chiefly  his  measures  of 
internal  administiaUon  of  whicli  there  are  any 
records.  Nerva  attempted  to  relieve  the  poverty 
of  many  of  the  citizens  by  buying  land  and  dis- 
tributing it  among  them,  one  of  the  remedies  for 
distress  which  the  Romans  had  long  tried,  and 
with  little  advantage.  The  practice  of  occasionally 
distributing  money  among  the  poor  citizens,  and 
allowances  of  grain,  still  continued  imder  Nerva, 
one  of  the  parts  of  Roman  administration  which 


expenses  of  the  slate  by  slopping  many  of  tiie 
public  shows  and  lestiTOa.  Many  enactments, 
by  which  »-e  must  understand  Senatne  conantta, 
were  passed  in  his  time,  among  which  the  prohibi- 
tion against  making  eunuchs  is  worthy  of  notice  , 
bnt  Domitian  had  already  made  the  same  regula- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  hia  reign  (Dion  Cass, 
kvii.  2),  whence  wo  must  conclude  that  the  law 
had  either  been  repealed  or  req^uired  some  stricter 
penalties  to  enforce  it 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Nerva  was 
consul,  ibr  the  third  time,  with  L.  Ver^iiius  Rufiis, 
also  for  the  third  time  consn).  Rntiis  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
A.  n.  68,  but  had  refused  the  dangerous  honour. 
The  emperor  made  no  difficulty  about  assodating 
Rnfus  with  himself  in  the  consulship,  but  Ruftis 
was  a  very  old  man,  and  soon  died.  Calpurniua 
Craasus,  a  descendant  of  the  Craesi  of  (he  republic, 
with  others,  conspired  agMnst  the  emperor,  but  the 
plot  waa  discovered,  and  Nerva  rebuked  the  con- 
spirators by  putting  into  tlieir  hands  at  a  show  of 


I,  the  I 


■orda  ■ 


going  to  fight,  and  asking'  the  conspirators,  in  the 
usual  way,  if  they  were  sharp  enougli.  This  anec- 
dote, if  true,  shows  that  the  exhibitions  of  gUdia- 
tors  were  in  use  under  Nerva.  The  text  of  Dion 
doea  not  state  what  was  the  punishment  of  Crassus, 
but  Victor  (Ept.  12)  says  that  Crassus  was  cele- 
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gnled  with  Ka  nife  to  Tsrentnni,  and  that  the 
sanala  blamed  the  enipsror  for  his  len" 
Nor™  had  a 


srcj; 


of  his 

reign  that  im  would  put  no  eenatac  to  death,  and  iie 
kept  his  word. 

The  feBhlenesa  of  tlie  emperor  was  shown  by  a 
mnyny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers,  who  were  either 
nrged  on  by  tlieir  Pmefectus,  Aelianns  Casperius, 
or  had  bril>ed  him  to  support  them.  The  soldiers 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of 
Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
his  body  was  feeble,  his  wilt  nas  strong,  and  he 
olftred  them  his  own  neck,  and  declaredliis  readi- 
ness to  die.  However,  it  appears  that  the  soidiecs 
efiected  their  purpose,  and  Neiva  was  obliged  to 
put  Petronius  Secnndas  and  Paitheiiius  to  death, 
or  to  pecmit  tbeoi  to  be  massacred  by  the  soldieis 
(Plin.  Pa«egyr.  c.  6  ;  Aur.  Vict.  EpU.  13 ;  Dion 
Cuss.  IriiL  3).  Casperius,  it  is  said,  carried  his 
insolence  so  Inr  as  to  compel  tlie  emperor  to  thank 
the  soldiers  for  what  they  had  done. 

Nerra  felt  his  weakness,  but  he  showed  his 
noble  character  and  his  good  sense  by  appointing 
as  his  successor  a  man  who  possessed  both  vigour 
and  abihty  Ms  direct  pubhc  aiiiirs.  He  adoplsd  as 
his  son  and  successor,  without  any  regard  to  his 
own  kin,  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  who  wns  then  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  prolably  on 
the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
news  arrived  of  a  victory  in  Pannonia,  which  is 
commemorated  by  a  medal,  and  it  was  apparently 
on  this  occasiou  that  Nerva  assumed  the  title  of 
Germaniais.  He  conferred  on  Trajan  the  title  of 
Caesar  and  Gerinanicus,  and  the  tribunitian  power. 
Trajan  was  thus  associated   with  Nerva  in  the 

In  the  year  A.  D.  98,  Nerva  and  Trajan  were  con- 
suls. The  emperor  died  suddenly  on  the  27th  of 
January,  in  the  siiity-third  year  of  his  age,  ac- 
cording to  Victor ;  but  nccording  to  Dion,  at  the 
age  of  siity-five  years,  ten  months  and  ten  days. 
Eutropius  uicorrectly  states  that  he  was  seventy- 
one-  Victor  records  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day 
of  Nerva's  death,  but  the  eclipse  happened  on  the 
Slstof  March,  A.D.  98. 

The  body  of  Nerva  was  carried  to  the  pile  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  senaloi's,  as  that  of  Augustus 
h  d  be  n.  and  his  remaius  were  placed  in  the 
p  I  h  f  Augustus.  Nerva  received  the  honour 
f  d  ti  t  n.  (The  authorities  for  the  reign  of 
N  rv  ar  ontainedinTillemont,ffii*Dire  des  Em- 
})6r  ra  1  ii.,  who  has  made  some  use  of  the 
d  btf  1  thority  of  the  Life  of  Apolloniua  bv  Phi- 
I  tra  Dion  Cass.  lib.  Uviii.  with  the  notes  of 
E  mara  Aurelius  Victor,  ed.  Arntaenius  ;  and 
C  PI  Poitejyn'Ciar,  ed.  Schaefer.)     [G.  L,] 


NERVA,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  C.  LieiKiUR  Nkbva, 
n  son  o£  C.  LIcinlus  Nerva,  of  whom  nolliing  is 
iinonrn.  Nerva  the  son  waa  one  of  the  legati  ' 
nho,  b  B.C.  168,  brought  the  news  to  Rome  of . 


the  defeat  of  the  Illyrian  aiiny,  and  the  capture  rif 
QsntiuB,  and  the  conquest  of  lUyricum.  In  B.  c 
167,  he  was  one  of  the  six  praslocs,  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Ulterior.  Dramann  concludca 
thai  he  did  not  go  to  his  province,  because  at  the 
close  of  B.C.  le;  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  back  the  Thracian  hostages, 
which  rcagon  is  not  guile  condnsive.  (Lir.  xlv. 
3,  16,  42,) 

9.  A.  LiciHIUS  Nerva  is  called  the  brother  of 
Caius  by  Drumann,  which  is  possible,  but  no  proof 
is  alleged.  He  was  n  tribunns  plebia,  u.  o.  178, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  consul,  A.  Manlius  Vulso, 
should  not  hoM.  his  command  among  the  Istri  be- 
yond a  certain  day,  the  object  of  the  tribune  being 
la  bring  Manlius  to  trial  for  misconducting  the 
war.  (Liv.xlLlO.)  In  b.  c.  171  Nerva  was  one 
of  three  commisdoncrs  sent  to  Crete  to  get  archers 
for  the  army  of  the  consul  P.  liiriniua  Crassus,  and 
in  B.C.  169  he  was  sent  with  others  into  Mace- 
donia to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  ^e 
Boman  army  there,  and  the  resources  of  king  Per- 
seus. In  iLc  166,  he  was  a  praetor,  with  one  of 
the  Hispaniae  as  his  province.  (Liv,  ilii.  35,  iliv. 
18,xlv.44.) 

3.  A.  LiciNitis  Neuva,  probably  the  son  of  the 
praetor  of  B.U.  166.  According  to  Drumann  he 
was  praetor  in  B.C.  143,  and  in  B.  c.  142  governor 
of  Macedonia,  when  his  quaestor,  L.  Tremellius, 
defeated  a  Pseudoperseus,  or  a  Pseudophilippns, 
for  there  seems  soma  uncertainty  about  tlie  name, 
and  a  body  of  16,000  men  in  arms.  Nerva  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  the  title  of  imperalor.  {liv. 
£^i.  53  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  15.) 

i.  C.  LiciNius  Nerva.  Hie  pi'eoise  relation- 
ship to  the  preceding  is  unknown.  He  is  men- 
Uoned  by  Ciceiv  (Brut.  34),  and  contrasted  with 
L.  Bestia,  whence  Meyer  concludes  that  he  may 
have  been  Bestia's  colleagDH  in  the  Iribuneship. 
)  calls  him  a  bad  man,  but  not  without  soma 

",  LICINIUS  Neuva,  is  known  only  from  the 
s  as  a  quaestor  of  Decimus  Brutus,  in  the  war 
re  Mutina.  (Drumann,  GesciieliU  Roiai,  voh 
I.  19,  No.  B5,) 

,  P.  LiciNiTJs  Nbhva,  in  b.  e.  103,  was  pro- 
lor  in  Sicily  at  the  tune  when  the  second  Sei^ 
War  broke  out.  The  senate  had  made  a  de- 
that  no  free  peraon  of  those  nations  which  had 
alliance  and  friendship  with  Rome  should  be  en- 
shived,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  Publicani  had 
seized  and  sold  many  as  slaves,  probably  because 
they  did  not  pay  the  taxes.  Nerva  published  an 
■did  that  all  persons  in  Sicily  who  were  entitled 
10  the  benefit  of  the  decree  should  come  to  Syracuse 
to  make  out  their  case.  Above  eight  hundred 
persons  thus  recovered  their  freedom,  but  those 
who  held  persons  in  slavery,  fearing  that  the  mat- 
ter would  go  further,  previuled  on  Nerva  not  lo 
allow  any  fiirther  claims  of  freedom  lo  be  made,  to 
wh  cli  he  assented,  and  a  rising  of  the  slaves  was 
the  consequonce.  This  war  lasted  four  years,  and 
was  ended  by  the  proconsul  Aqiiillius.  The  his- 
tory of  this  rising  is  told  drcamstantially  by  Dio- 
doruB  (xixvi. ;  Enceipts  by  Phodua,  Cod.  244). 
The  praetor  by  treachery  gained  soma  advantage 

the  slaves,  and  the  Roman  troops  after  this 

ss  retired  to  their  qaartera.     Bat  the  disturb- 
soon  broke  out,  and  it  assumed  the  foira  of  a 
regular  war  under  Atheaion.  L.  Liclnins  Lncullus, 
the  fatlier  of  Lncullus,  the  vanquisher  of  Mitliri- 
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tlie  goveminenl  of  s'lciiy- 

7.  A.  LiciNiuB  Nekva  Sidianub,  was  sfloplpd 
by  Bome  Licinhia  Nerva^  as  the  name  SilianuB 
shows,  out  of  the  SJlia  gera.  He  nas  the  son  of 
P.  Siliue  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  116),  a  dislinguUhed  com- 
niHi]der  under  AngnBtiu,  and  consul,  B.  c.  30,  with. 
M.  Appuleius.  Silianus  nss  consul,  a.  n.  7.  but  be 
i9  cailed  Liciniue  Silanua  in  the  t«xt  of  Dion  Ces- 
siiis  (It.  30).  P.  SiliuB,  the  consul  of  B.  c  SO,  ap- 
pears in  tho  Fasti  Consutarea  as  P.  Siliue  Nej;va, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  coguoiDcn  Nerva  be- 
longed to  the  Silii.    [Siiiuft] 

The  anttiorities  for  the  Liciiiii  Nervae  are  col- 
lected b;  Dnimaim,  Gesshichte  Roms^  vol.  W.  p. 
Iflfi,  &!.  [G.  L-I 

NERVA,  SI'LIUS.  [Nerva,  Licinius,  No. 
7,  and  SiLiua] 

NERVA  TRAJA'NUS.     [Trsjands.] 

NERULl'NUS,  tba  Bon  of  P.  Suillius,  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  of  the  tyranny  of  Claudins, 
escaped  accusation  nhon  his  fa.iher  was  tried  and 
condemned  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  A.  d. 

punishment  had  been  inlticted  on  the  lamily  (Tac 
Ann.  liii.  43).  On  tlie  coins  of  Smyrna,  elruck 
in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  ive  6nd  the  name  of  M. 
Suillius  NeraiinuB,  preconsul  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
SS6),  and  it  is  not  unprobable  that  this  is  the  aaioe 
person  as  the  Nerulinus  mentioned  above.  He 
may  also  be  the  eamo  as  the  M.  Suillius  who  was 
consul  with  L.  Antistius,  in  the  rdgn  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  50.     (Tac  Ann.  iji.  BO.) 

NESAIA  (Nixrafa),  a  daughter  of  Nerus  and 
Doria,  and  one  rf  the  Nereides.  (Horn.  H.  iviii. 
40  j  Hea.  Theag.  219.)  [L.  S.] 

NESEAS,  palntoi.    [Zeuzis.] 

NESIO'TES,aai;ulptor,appoaratohavebeenan 
assistant  of  the  celebrated  Athenian  artist  Critias, 
and  not  a  smtiamo  of  the  latter,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  conjectiired.  [Cbitias,  Vol.I.p,893.I 

NESO  (NijiT^),  one  of  the  Nereides  (Hea. 
7»eoa;261);butLyoophron  (1468)  mentions  one 
Naao  aa  tlie  mother  of  the  Cumaean  sibyl,     [L.  S.J 

NESSUS  (N^offoi).  1,  The  god  of  the  river 
Nestus  (also  called  Neasua  or  Nesua)  in  Thrace,  is 
described  as  a  aon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys.  (Hes. 
Tiei^.  S41.) 

2.  A  centaur,  who  carried  Deianeira  acrosa  the 
liver  EveuuQ,  but,  wishing  to  run  away  with  her, 
ho  was  shot  by  Her£iclea  with  a  poisoned  arrow, 
which  afterwards  became  tho  <anae  of  HBiacles' 
Own  death.  (Soph.  Track  558 ;  Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§4jcomp.HiiBACLES.)  [L.S.] 

NESSUS,  a  painter,  was  (he  aon  of  Habron, 
who  was  also  a  painter.    [Hagbon.] 

NESTOR  (NiffToori,  a  son  of  Neleus  and 
Chloris  of  Pjloa  in  Triphylia,  and  husband  of 
Eiuydice  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Anaiibia,  the 
daughter  of  Cratiena),  by  whom  he  became  the 
fatliei  of  Peisidice,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Stratiua, 
Aretns,  Echcphcon,  Feisistratus,  Antilochus,  and 
Thraaymefles.  (Hom.  Od.  iiL  413,  &c.,  452, 
464,  xL  mS,  &c  i  AjioUod.  i.  9.  g  9.)  With 
r^[^  to  AnaiiWa  having  been  his  wite,  we  are 
informed  by  Eustathiua  {ad  Hom.  p.  296),  that 
after  the  death  of  Emydice,  Nestor  mnrried  An- 
axibia,   the. daughter   of  Atreua,   and    sister    of 

scribed  aa  the  wife  of  Strophius,  and  the  mother  of 
Pjladea.    (Pans,  ii,  29.  §4.)    When  Heracles 


NESTOR.  llfiS 

invaded  the  country  of  Neleus,  and  slew  his  sons, 
NeatoF  alone  waa  spared,  becaiiae  at  the  time  ha 
was  not  at  Pyloa,  but  among  the  GereniaDs,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge.  (Hom.  /(.  li.  692  ;  Apollod. 
ii.  7.  §&;  Paua.  iiL  26.  g  6.)  This  story  is  con- 
nected with  another  about  the  friendship  between 
Heiactes  and  Nestor,  fbr  the  latter  ia  eaid  to  havs 
taken  no  part  in  the  carrying  off  from  Heracles  the 
oxen  of  Garyones  i  and  Heracles  rewarded  Nestor 


,  on  the  other  bsjid,  ii 


duced  tho  cualom  of  swearing  by  Hen 
(Philostr.  Her.  2  ;  comp.  Ov.  Mel.  lii.  640,  &c.; 
Pans.  iv.  3.  g  J,  who  states  that  Nestor  inhabited 
Meaeenia  after  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.) 
When  a  young  man,  Nestor  was  distinguished  as 
a  warrior,  and,  in  a  war  with  the  Anadians,  he 
slew  Ereutbalion.  (Horn.  It.  iv.  319,  vii.  1 33,  fie, 
xxiii.  630,  &c.)  In  the  war  with  the  Eleians,  he 
killed  Itymonens.  ajid  took  from  them  large  flocks 
ofcattle.  (xi.670.)     When,  after  this,  the  Eleiar 


hryoeaaa. 


(  the 


on  foot,  ai  „ 
glorious  victory,  (xL  706,  &c.)  He  also  took 
part  in  the  fight  of  the  Iiapithae  against  the 
Centffiirs  (i.  260,  &c.),  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
Calydoniau  hunters  and  the  Argonauts  (Ov.  Mfl. 
viit.  313 ;  Val.  Flacc  L  380)  ;  but  he  owes  his 
fimie  chiefly  t»  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  his 
share  in  the  Trojan  war  is  immortalized.  After 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Odysseus,  prevailed 
upon  Achillea  and  Patroclua  to  joiil  ths  Greeks 
agiunst  Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  Pylians  in  uvty 
ships  to  Asia.  (It.  ii.  591,  Sec.,  xi.  767.)  At 
Troy  he  look  part  in  all  the  most  important  events 
that  omurred,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  Held 
of  battle.  Agamemnon  through  Nestor  became 
recondlad  with  Achilles,  and  therefore  honoured 
him  highly ;  and  whenever  he  was  in  any  diffi- 
culty, he  applied  for  advice  to  Nestor.  (Ii.  21,  x. 
18.)  In  the  picture  which  Homer  draws  of  him, 
the  moat  striking  features  are  his  wisdom,  justice, 
bravery,  knowledge  of  war,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
old  age.  (Od.  iil  126,  &c.,  244,  xiiv,  62,  IL  i. 
273,  li.  336,  361,  370,  &c,  viL  326,  ii.  104,  r, 
18,  id.  627.)  He  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  three 
generations  of  men,  so  that  his  advice  and  autho- 
rity were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal 
gods.  (Od.  iii.  245,  IL  i.  250  ;  comp.  Hygin.  f  ai. 
10.)  In  this  sense  W4  have  also  to  understand  the 
Iria  Mtcnla,  which  he  is  aaid  by  Latin  writers 
to  have  ruled.  {Gelhua,  ijjt.  7  ;  Cic.  De  &nec(. 
1 0  ;  Horat,  Corm.  ii.  9.  13 ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  1 58.) 
But,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  he  waa 
brave  and  bold  in  battle,  and  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  drawing  up  horses  and  men  in  battle 
array.  After  the  fell  of  Troy  he,  together  with 
Menelaus  and  Diomedea,  returned  home,  and 
safely  arrived  in  Pylos  {Od.  iii.  165,  &c.),  where 
Zeus  granted  to  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  old  aga, 
aurrounded  by  intelligent  and  brave  sons.  {Oil. 
iv.  209,  &c.)  In  this  condition  he  waa  found  by 
Telemachus,  who  visited  him  to  inquire  after  his 
father,  and  waa  hospitably  received  by  him.  The 
town  of  Pyloa  in  Messenia  claimed  to  be  the  city 
of  Nestor ;  and,  when  Pansanias  fisited  it,  the 
people  showed  to  him  the  house  in  which  Nestor 
waa  believed  to  have  lived.  (Paua.  iv.  3.  g  4,  36. 
i  2.)  In  the  temple  of  Hesaene  at  Mesaene  he 
was  repreeented  in  a  piunting  with  two  of  his  aoas, 
4r 
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lin^ofPolygno 


ill  ths  Lcsche  at  Delpli 
2S.  in  fin.  (  Philoato.  Her.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

NESTOR  (Nfffiov)-     1-  Of  Latanda  in  Lyt 
according   Co  Siiidae,  in   Ljoionia  according 
Sti'abo  and  Stophanns  Bjzantinns.    He  lived  in  t 
reign  of  the  emperor  Screrus,  between  a.  n.  1 1 
and  211.     He  is  mentioned  by  Snidas  (s.  t>.)  Ra  < 
epic  poet.    We  inter  from  Steplionns  Byzantin 
(s.  IP.   'VaTdmriu)  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called 
'AXf^aySptla-s,  "On  tha  deeds  of  Alexander,"  to 
which  Suidae  probaiily  refers.     Suidaa  also  men- 
tions that  he  waa  the  tattler  of  the  poet  Feisander. 
Trjphiodoms,  as  we  learn  from  Euatatliius  in  the 
prooeminni   to  the  OdySEey,  wrote    an  Odyssey 
A«jro7fii(fi/iaTop,  wanting  the  letter  a  Shmaghont. 
Similarly,  Nestor,  we  learn  from  Snidas,  wrote  the 
Hind,  omitting  in  each  hook  the  letter  indicating 
its  number,  as  in  the  first  book,  the  tetter  a,  in  the 
second,  the  lelMr  e,  and  so  on  with  the  rest     He 
wrote  also  B  poem  entitled  MeTo,uo()0tor7eii,     Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Antho- 
lDgiaC)raeca(Tol.iii.  p.  S4,  ed.  Jacobs).  Thefour^ 
of  these  epigrams  baa  point,  and  rebukes  men  for  at- 
tempting poetry  who  ate  unskilled  in  the  art.  The 
last  line  has  passed  into  the  proverb  of  Erasmus, 
Eqsilandi  fierilas  ne  eanas,     (  Fabric,  SiM.  Graec 
vol.  i.  pp.  134,517,  iii.p.46,iv.p.483i  Jacobs, 
A»tk.  Gi-aec  ToL  iii.  p.  £4,  vol.  Kill.  p.  921  j  Said. 
Steph.  11.  ee.) 

2.  A  stoicalphiloBopherof  Tarsus.  (Strab.  xlr. 
p.  674.) 

3.  An  academic  pWlosopher,  pi'eceptor  of  Mar- 
cellus,  son  of  Octavia.  Marcellus  died  B.  c.  23. 
(Slrab.  lib.  liv.  p.  676  ;  Clinton,  F.If.  vol  iii. 
pp.  237,  548.)  [W.  M.  a.J 

NESTO'HIDES  (NfirropiJiii),  a  patronymic 
employed  to  deaigiiale  AnUlochua,  ^e  son  ot  Neetor 
(Horn.  II.  vi.  33,  xv,  589,  xxiii.  36S),  and  Peisis- 
trotus,  also  the  son  of  Nestor  (Od.  iii.  36,  4S2, 
&c.).  [h.  S.] 

NESTO'RIUS,  a  celebrated  Haeresiarch  of  the 
fitih  century,  waa  bom,  according  to  Socrates 
(ff.S  vii.  29),  and  Theodoret  (ffosBi.  Fobul. 
CompeBd.  ir,  12),  at  Germanioia,  a  city  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Syria,  amid  the  otfsboots  of 
the  Taurus.  Alarcellinus  (Chvnkoa)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  native  of  Antiocb.  and  Cassian  is  under- 
stood by  some  to  say  (_De  Imarsvl.  vi.  3)  that 
he  was  baptized  at  Anlioch ;  but  the  passive  in 
Cassian  is  obscure,  and  the  statement  of  Socrates 
is  preferable  to  that  of  Marcellinns.  He  was  ap- 
parently of  hnmble  birth.  Cyril  {HomS.  ir.  de 
Divers,  p. 357;  Oiieni,vo]. V.  pt.iL  ed. Paris, IB 33), 
speaks  of  him  as  being  "  litted  out  of  the  dunghill," 
a  reterence  apparently  to  Ps,  cxiii.  7,  and  raised 
to  the  height  of  heaven  :  iMignage  which  conld  be 
applied  only  to  one  of  obscnre  origin,  even  by  so 
iinscrapulous  a  person  as  Cyril  Theodoret  (ibid.), 
who  was  disposed  to  the  opinions  of  Nestarius,  and 
who  lannot  bo  suspected  of  any  jKrsonal  ill-will  to 
him,  states  that  he  conld  not  discover  either  the 
place  of  his  education  or  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments I  and  the  ulence  of  Socrates  as  to  his  pos- 
sessing any  other  qualifications  fijr  the  patriarchate, 
than  a  good  voice  and  a  fluent  utterance  (iSipaiHis 
si  ifAXut  Kcd  tiiAaXosj,  indicates  that  his  early 


IS  defective  as  his  birth 

changes  of  residence,  he  fixei 

It  Antioch,  and  having  received  here 

instruction,  was  ordained  presbyter.    He  at 
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set  himself  to  gain  popnlarity,  and  succeeded  ;  his 
flaency  aa  a  pi-eacher  attracted  admiration  ;  and  hia 
staid  deportment,  sober  garb,  and  stndious  habits 
excited  reverence.  So  great  and  general  waa  the' 
respect  entertained  (or  him,  that  when  he  was 
appointed  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  appoint- 
ment was  hailed  with  general  ^prcval.  He  was 
consecrated  lOth  April  428,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  Socrates.  Libraratus  places  his  conse- 
cration on  the  1st  of  April  (Breviai:  cap.  4)  which 
Le  Qnien  (Oriens  OirisMaa.,  vol  i.  coL  216) 
oliserves  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  aaage  of 
tho  Constantinopolitan  Church,  as  it  coincided  that 
year  with  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  patriarchs 
were  nsndly  consecrated.  Tiieophaiies  places  the 
appointinent  of  Nestorins  in  A.  M.  5933,  Alex,  era, 
which  corresponds  with  i.  n.  430  or  431 ;  but  his 
this  part  of 
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rather  n 


than  three  months  aStex  the  death  of  his  predeci 


aftecwa 


on  his  appointment  a' 
and  intolerant  conrs 


pursued. 

addressed  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Yonnger 
(Socrat.ff.fi  vii.  29):  "PnigBihe  earth,  aire,  of 
hereljcs  for  me,  and  I  will  in  return  bestow  heaven 
on  you.  Join  me  iu  putting  away  the  heretics, 
and  1  will  join  you  ui  pntdng  away  the  Persians." 
The  bigotry  of  some  was  pleased  with  the  declam- 


rsliste 


with  SI 


;othe 


pi'oof  which  it  gave  of  his  violent  and  boastful 
temper.  Hia  deeds  were  answerable  to  bis  words. 
The  Arians  had  a  house  ot  prayer,  in  which  they 
privately  met  (or  worship :  on  the  fifth,  day  from 
his  ordination  he  attempted  to  destroy  it  ;  bat  its 
persecuted  occupants  chose  rather  to  sot  it  on  fire 
themselves  ;  and  when  the  spreading  confli^ration 
had  excited  a  tumult,  they  prepared,  says  Socrates 
(ibid.),  but  without  elating  in  what  way,  to  re- 
venge the  injury.  The  Novatians  f  NovatjanusJ 
and  theQuartadecimans  of  Asia  were  also  persecuted 
by  him  ;  the  former,  according  to  Sociates  (ibid.), 
from  his  envy  of  tiie  repntation  of  Paulas  their 
biahop ;  the  latter,  so  fer  as  appears,  from  mere  in- 
tolerance. These  persecutions  led  to  tumults  both 
at  Miletus  and  Sardia,  in  which  many  persons  lost 
their  lives.  The  followera  of  Macedonius,  too, 
[Macedonius,  No.  3],  were  goaded  by  persecution 
mlo  outrage,  and  ^is  was  made  the  oraision  or 
further  oppression. 

But  white  he  was  thus  persecuting  others,  he  was 
raising  up  enemies  i^inst  himself  by  enunc  at  n^ 
doctiines  at  variance,  at  least  in  appearance,  w  th 
the  orthodox  views  and  tendenines  of  the  age  He 
had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch  Anastaa  s, 
also  a  presbyter  of  that  city,  and  in  h  a  adm  a- 
tration  of  the  patiiarchal«  made  bin  h  s  conh 
dential  advisor.  Theophanes  calls  him  h  s  Syn 
cellus,  or  personal  attendant.  Both  Nestor  us  and 
Anastasius  appear  to  have  imbibed  tlie  d  spo  t  o 
prevalent  at  Antiocli,  to  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  atti'ihuted  to 
Christ,  n  disposition  promoted  by  the  reaction  oc- 
casioned by  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  Apollina- 
[ApOLt.iNARis,  No.  2].  With  these  ti 
"        ■        '  ■■  ■    >f  I 

;  who 


NesI 


oved    of  t] 


persons  at  Constantinople 
called   the  Virgin   Mary   Sioriicot,  "Mother 
God."    Against  iia  expression  Anastasius  objecled 
iu  a  public  discourse,  which,  according  to  Then- 
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ited  him 
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Lself  )iad  prepared,  and  in- 


a  delivf 


"call  Mary  'tb«  mother  of  God  ;'  ft 
Mai'y  waa  a  haman  being  ;  wd  that  God  should 
his  born  of  a  human  being  is  iiiiposBible."  Eusa- 
bius,  then  a  Schoksticns  or  pleader  at  Cons 
nople,  afterward  bishop  of  Dorjlaenm,  was,a. 
ingtoTheophaneSitheliisttocslch  at  the  obnt 
objecdon  [EusBEiUH  oE  Doreubum]  ;  and  mai^ 
both  of  the  clergy  and  iaity  were  scandalized  by  Itr 
NeElDtiua,  of  conrse,  Enpported  AnaatHsiUB ;  and  by 
continually  inalsting;  on  the  aabjeet  in  diapute, 

aggrarated  the  quarrel.    As  might  be  expetted, 

feirly.     Instead  of  recognking  his  true  object, 

natures  of  Christ,  many  of  them  charged  him  with 
retiving  the  dogma  of  PhotinuE  and  Paul  of  8a- 
ta  [Pjulus  Sakosatenus  j  PHoTiNUS],lhat 


Chris 


own  clergy  pi 


tlie  alleged  unsoundness  of  bis  faith.  The  vi< 
and  arrogance  of  Nestorius  could  not  brook 
the  preachers  were  silenced,  the  catechizers  cruelly 
beaten  and  imprisoned:  a  monk  wba  opposed  hie 
entrance  into  the  church,  was  whipped  and  exiled  ; 
and  many  of  the  populace,  for  crying  out  Uiat  they 
had  an  emperor  but  not  a  bishop,  were  also  pun- 
ished with  lashea.  {Basils  dtcKoid  Saf^iaUit^  apud 
Canail.  vol.  L  eol.  1336,  &c.  ed.  Hardonin.).  Pro- 
clus,  ^tular  bishop  of  Cyzicua,  himself  afterwards  a 
competitor  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
preaching  in  the  great  church  at  the  conunsjid,  and 
in  the  pi«eence  of  Nestorius,  asserted  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  title  etariHos  to  the  Virgin.  The 
audience  applauded,  and  Nesterius  rose  and  deli- 
ired  a  discourse  in  reply  to  Proclus,  the  substance 


of  w 


a  preserved  i: 


or  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  ed.  Gamier, 
p.  70,  ed,  Baluie ;  and  apud  Galland.  BiblioO. 
Patrum,  ToL  viii.  p.  633)  [Mbroatok].  The 
conflict  became  hotter.  Dorotheua  bishop  of  Mar- 
cianopolis,  an  ultra  Nestorian  [Dobothbus, 
No.  5],  pronounced  a  public  anathema  in  the 
church  of  CnnsUtn^nople  agunst  all  who  applied 
the  word  SeoTORrfi  to  the  Virgin.  The  audience 
raised  a  great  outcry  and  left  the  church  ;  and 
abbots  and  monks,  prieeta  and  laymen,  withdrew 
from  communion  with  the  patriarch,  who  counte- 
nanced Dorotheus  (Cyril.  BpbMas,  6, 9,  pp.  30, 37; 
Opera,  vol.  T.  pare  ii.).  Nestorius,  no  wise  daunted 
by  thia  mark  of  public  opinion,  assembled  a  coundl 
of  those  who  adhered  to  him,  and  deposed  priests 
and  deacons.and  even  bishops  of  the  opposite  party, 
on  a  charge  of  Manicheism. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  atru^le  had  mean- 
while extended  beyond  the  church  and  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  Pope  Coelestine  I.  of  Rome, 
and  the  haughty  and  violent  patriarch  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  embraced  the  opposite  side  to  Nes- 
torius. [COELBBTINUS  ;  St.  CVKlLLUa  of  ALEX- 
ANDRIA.] Cyril  assembled  a  coundl  of  the 
Egyptian  bishops  at  Alexandria ;  and  addressed 
synodal  letters,  one  to  Nestorius,  settuig  forth  the 
&ith  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  orthodox. 


anathen 


presumed  errors  of  Nestorius  ;  another  to  the 
recusants  at  Constantinople,  clerical  and  lay,  ani- 
mating tbem  in  their  reaiEtonce  to  their  heretical 
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bishop  ;  and  a  third  of  similar  tenour  tn  the  monks 
of  that  city.  Nestorius  was  nnt  slow  to  retort  on 
his  adversary  the  same  number  of  anathemas, 
Coelestine,  nM  satisfied  with  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments sent  hini  by  Nestorins,  wrot«  to  him  (a.  D, 
430),  threatening  kim  with  deposition  and  excom- 
munication from  the  whole  Catholic  church  within 
ten  days,  unless  he  expressed  his  accordanco  with 
the  faith  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
He  also  wrote  to  the  recusants  to  encourage  them, 
and  likewise  to  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch  [}<]- 
AMNBB,  No.  9],  to  inform  him  of  the  sentence  of 
deposition  and  excommunication  pronounced  against 
Nestorius.     John  wrote  to  Nestorius,  inviting  him 


his  apposition  to  the  word,  affirming  that  he  knd, 
on  bis  first  arrival  at  Constantinople,  found  the 
church  divided  on  the  subject,  some  CHlling  the 
Vii^n  "Mother  of  God,"  others  "Mother  of 
Man  i "  and  that  he,  to  reconcile  all,  if  possible, 
had  proposed  to  call  her  "  Mother  of  Christ " 
(Episioi.  Nestorii  ad  Joan,  apod  Ciuxil.  vol.  i.  col. 
;.„.  „       ■.H.E.i.T).     The   expedient 


t31 ;  comp.  Ev^.  H.  E.  1. 1 
KB  unobjectionable  ;  but  the  vii 


would  hi 


ig  and  moderate. 


:n  bad  the  temper 


;vi  table ; 


edict  of  the  empeiwrs  Theodoaius  and  Valentinian 
III.  appointed  it  to  be  held  at  Epheeus.  Nes- 
torins, prompt  and  fearlcM,  arrived  with  a  crowd 
of  followers  soon  after  Easter  (a.d.  iS\).  Cyril, 
who.  beside  hia  own  dignity,  was  appointed  teni- 
beleetine,  arrived  about  Pen- 
a  of  the  conncil  commenced, 


porarily  to  repres 
tecost ;  and  the  i 
although  John 
patiiarchate  had 


Nes 


lai    g 


that  he  would 

arrival  of  Jo       an  Ea  torn 

and  his  party      used  ai  g 

having  been  refused  admittance,  they  proceeded  in 
his  absence  (22d  June)  to  try  him,  and  depose 
lira.  A  very  few  days  afterward  John  and  hi» 
ellow-prelates  of  the  Eist  arrived ;  and  being  indig- 
lant  at  the  uidecent  haste  and  manifest  injustice 
if  Cyril  and  his  party,  and  being  countenanced  by 
Candidianus,  Comes  Domesticomm,  who  was  present 
by  the  emperor^s  order,  formed  themselvea  into  a 

iil,  at  which,  however,  Nestorius  was  not 

nt,  and  imitating  the  very  conduct  which 
^  blamed,  deposed  Cyril  himself  and  Memnon, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  one  of  his  chief  supporters. 
Cyril,  supported  by  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
retorted  by  d  p  ng  J  hn  and  tiie  genera] 
~  luncil,  instea  I  f  hea  ng  se  u  d  likely  to  extend 
le  breach.  Th  wh  I  hu  h  was  threatened 
with  disruptio  T  m  1  and  nfiicta  ensued ; 
John,  Com     La  g  u 


i  NesI 


I.  Cynl 


a  d  M  n 


llance.     N  appeal  d 

the  party  of  C  ril  d  d  h  sara  aa  also  di< 
and  the  Oriental  b  h  p  I  n  edtess  h 
relate  all  the   perplexed  particniars  of  tii< 
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eequeiit  history.  Tlia  depo^tion  of  Nfatoriui 
ultimately  confirmed,  ihongh  he  at  lastHgreed  for 
peace'  sake  lo  withdraw  liis  objection  to  flie  word 
eeoT^TOi ;  many  of  the  bisliops  of  his  party  doBeited 
him  at  once  ;  and  attliough  John  of  Antioch  and  a 
numbec  of  the  Eastern  bishops  held  oui  for  a  time, 
iillimalcly  John  and  Cjril  were  reconciled,  and 
bolh  reigned  their  eees. 

Bot  the  deposition  of  Nestorias,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  John  and  Cyiil,  neither  suppresEed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  nor  healed  the  disaeiisiona 
which  they  had  occainoned.  Other  teachers  arose, 
who  held  and  taught  the  aame  views,  and  diifused 
them  among  (he  Christians  of  Che  East,  within  and 
beyond  ihe  froniiet  of  the  empire  toward  Pi 
The  Nestorian  commnnitieB,  ta  they  have 
tinned  to  ha  called  by  their  opponents,  separated 
from  the  communioa  of  the  orthodox  church,  a  ' 
were,  doubtless  for  polittciil  reasons,  patronised 
some  of  the  Persian  kings  [Barsituas]  :  and  i 
Mahometan  eonquestfl  in  the  seventh  century,  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  orthodox  supremacy,  gave 
scope  lo  the  spread  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the 
deuomination  of  Chaldaean  Christians,  which  is  th< 
designation  they  gave  themselves,  they  still  eiis 
and  are  numerous  in  the  East,  having  their  owi 
hierarchy  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  inferior 
clergy ;  and  retaining  their  etiaiacteristic  tendency 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  ^eir  objection  to  the  title  "Hothec 
of  God." 

After  a  vain  attempt  of  Ncstoriua  to  gain  the 
support  of  SchohisticuB,  one  of  the  eunuchs  about 
the  court,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  monas. 
lery,  ^iparentty  that  of  Euprepins,  in  the  suburbs 
-of  Antioch,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  before  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate.  Here  he  remained 
fonc  years,  being  treated,  according  to  his  own 
statement  (npud  Evagr.  H.  E.  i.  7),  with  kindness 
and  respect.  As,  however,  he  persisted  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  or  bs  his  opponents  called  it, 
his  blasphemy,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment  in  tite  Orester  Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  in  A.  D.  4B£  ;  at  the  instiga^on  of  his 
fbim^  supporter,  John  of  Antioch  [Joahnks, 
No.  9],  who  was  aggravated  by  his  persistence,  and 
by  Chat  of  a  few  of  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  him. 
[Melbtios,  No.  7.]  In  this  remote  and  painful 
exile,  his  spirit  i«mained  unbmkem  He  wrote  a 
work,  addressed  lo  some  Egyptian,  on  the  subject  of 
his  wrongs,  and  addressed  various  memorials  to  the 
governor  of  the  Thebaid.  After  an  interval  of 
nncertain  length,  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
Biemmj-es,  who  ravaged  the  Oasu  with  fire  and 
sword;  their  compassion,  however,  released  him, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Thebaid.  But  Che  vm- 
dictiveness  of  hjs  enemies  was  not  satisfied :  he 
was  harshly  hurried,  from  one  place  of  confinement 
to  another,  and  at  last  died  miserably  firom  the 
ellectB  of  tk  M\.  The  story  of  bis  dying  from  some 
disease,  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by  worms, 
which  EvagriuB  had  read  in  a  cerl»n  work,  was 
probably  an  invention  springing  from  the  mistaken 
noCion  that,  in  Iha  retributive  judgment  of  God, 
the  member  which  had  sinned  ehould  bear  ihe 
punishment.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  settled : 

his  history  (Soeiat.  IT.  E.  viL  Zi),  and  probably 
died  before  A.  b.  460.  His  death  did  not  abate 
the  UttecneBB  of  his  enemies ;  Evagrius  records, 
wilhBHBrent  satisfaction  (ff.fi.i.  7,iidrm.),  thirt 
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he  passed  &om  the  sufferings  of  this  world  to  sharper 
and  more  enduring  woe  in  h  d  to 

It  is  impassible  either  to  d  he 

violent  treatment  of  Neato         b     th    co  of 

EphcBua.     Neither  can   w  th  m    ss   n, 

read  his  touching  appeal       h     persec      rs  (  pud 
Evagr.  ibid.),  that  his  pas      uff  mg       be 

counted  siifllcient.     But  o         mpas.  m    e- 

rially  checked  by  the  cons  d  ra  rea  ed 

as  he  had  sown ;  and  that    h       is  eas      to 

chinlc  that  success  would  have  been  more  mildly  used 
by  him  and  his  partizans,  had  they  been  victorious. 

GennadiBS  (Be  Virk  lUviirSim,  c.  5S)  mentions 
only  one  work  of  Nestorius,  whidi  he  describes  as 
being  "  q^uasi  de  Itteanmtione  Domim,'"  and  adds 
that  the  Haereslarch  supported  his  opinion  by  per- 
verting sixty-two  places  of  Scripture.  The  work 
has  perished,  except  that  some  passages,  cited  from 
the  writings  of  Nestorius  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in 
his  Adversfta  Neslom  Ski^ihemiaa  GmiradicHomim, 
IMai  V.  [CvRJLtUs  St.  of  ALKXAHnaiA]  ace 
thought  to  be  from  it.  Nestorius,  however,  produced 
other  works  be^de  that  mentioned  by  Oennadius. 
Of  his  HontSiue,  thirteen  are  preserved  in  the  works 
of  Marias  Mercalor  {Mbrcatoh],  vol  tL  in  ihe 
edition  of  Garnier,  who  has  diligently  collected 
from  the  Concilia  and  the  woriis  of  Cyril  various 
fragments  in  Greek  of  the  original  homilies,  and  of 
the  other  writings  of  Nestorius.     Several  of  his 
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the 


CoTieSiaf  others  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  Condlia,  or 
in  the  works  of  Mercator.  His  Analiemoiismi  diia- 
deeitOj  in  reply  to  Cyril,  are  contained,  in  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Concilia.  Alii  daodeam  Anai/ie- 
tnaHami  are  extant  in  a  Syriac  version,  and  were 
published,  with  a  Latin  verrion,  from  the  Syriac, 
in  the  Biblioihca  Oriesialis  of  Aseemani,  vol. 
iii.  pars  ii.  p.  199.  Nestorins,  also,  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  dispnles  with  his  opponents,  which  ha 
appears  to  have  entitled  "(*e  IVaged^;"  and  which 
isprobably  the  work  mentioned  by  Evagrius  (//.£. 
i.  7),  as  addressed,  in  the  form  of  a  diabgue,  to  a 
certain  Egyptian.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ebedjesn 
the  Syrian,  in  a  cacaliwne  of  works  ascribed  to 
Nestorius.  Of  the  Jjjber  Heradidis^  mentioned 
also  by  Ebedjesu,  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 
A  Syriae  LHaiii^,  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  is  men- 
^oned  by  El>edjeBu,  and  is  extant.  It  was  puh- 
lished  in  the  original,  with  several  similar  works 
at  Rome  a.  o.  1592  i  and  is  ^ven  in  a  Latin 
version  in  the  LUiayiaB  Orimlaha  of  Eusebiiis 
Renaudot,  vol  iL  p.  626.  4to.  Paris,  1716.  A 
memoiial  of  Nestorius,  on  his  sufferings,  is  also 
cit*d  by  Evagrius  (if.  B.  i.  7). 

The  following  works  an  eonjectnrally  ascribed 
to  him  :  —  \.  Two  Homiliae  De  Resurrcoliime  el 
Jscssstpne  CiriiH,  which  Comb^fis,  m  his  Aae- 
lariumNinsim,  had  aecrihed  to  Athanasins.  2..An 
EpisUe,  written  before  the  eonncil  of  Chaleedon, 
from  a  Syriac  version  of  which  Assemani  gives  two 
extracts  in  his  BibtwHieca  Orientalist  voL  iii.  pars  i. 
p.  36,  note  5.  3.  A  LUiayy,  still  in  use  among  the 
Neatoriane,  and  difierent  apparently  finm  Chat 
already  mentioned.  4.  A  Gm/eisioa  afFtai&,ex.- 
tant  in  Qieek,  and  of  which  a  I^tin  ver^on  is  ^ven 
by  Mercator,  and  in  the  Goaeiliii .-  but  this  con- 
fession is  more  probably  the  work  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsueatia.  The  original  and  the  version  are 
both  given  by  Gamier,  Hfeitatoiis  Opera,  vol.  ii. 
p.  351.  Various  fragments  of  the  works  of  Nesto- 
rius are  cited  in  the  Aeta  OoxcitS  Epkesini,  in  tiie 
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Coftt^lia  I  the  pfl&aagea  cited  UDd«r  ilie  title  of 
TfTpiiia,  Quatemionfa,  (ire  npparentij  from  a  col- 
lection of  hia  Homiliae  or  Sei-moss  (Socllltes,  H.  E. 
vii.  29,  31,  32,  34 ;  Evagriiie,  H.  £.  i.  2—7  ; 
Tiieophanes,  CArono^rajoAiu ;  Theodoret.  Haeret. 
Fatular.  Oompead,  ir.  12  ;  Idbenitua,  BreniaritaB ; 
Loontiiu  %Eiint.  De  SecSt,  net.  iv. ;  OennadiuB, 
I.e.;  MercHior,te.;  Gmeilia, vol. i.  col.  1271,  &0. 
&e.  ed.  HatdoQin. ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Cfroec  ™1.  x. 
p.  539,  &c. ;  Cnve,  Hiat.  IMt.  vol.  L  p.  41S,  &c  ed. 
Osford,  foL  1740—42  ;  Tillcmont,  Miamm,  Toi. 
niv.  pasHm.  Fabrioius  has  given  a  minnte  aosjtmt 
of  the  works  of  Neetarius  and  of  the  andeiit 
wrilera  oQ  the  Nestorian  controveray.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

NB8TUS.  [Nbssus,  No,  1.] 

NICAEA  (Niiralo),  a  nymph,  tha  danghtec  of 
the  xivep-god  Simgarius  and  Cjbele.  She  was 
beloved  by  a  shepherd,  Hymnus,  ajid  killed  him, 
hut  Eros  took  vengeance  upon  her,  and  Djonyeus, 
who  first  intoxicated  her,  made  her  mother  of 
'i'elete,  whereupon  she  hung  herself.  Dionyi 
called  the  town  of  Nicaea  after  het.  (Nonn  , 
Dioma.  iTi. ;  Memnon,  op.  Phot.  BOL  p.  233,  ed. 
Bekker.)  {L.  S.] 

NICAEA  {Niram).  1.  Daughter  ot  Antipater, 
was  sent  by  her  lather  to  Asia  to  he  roamed  to 
Perdiccaa,  B.C.  323,  at  a  time  when  the  foimer 
still  hoped  to  maintan  friendly  relatione  with  the 
i^genL  Perdiccas,  though  already  entertaining 
hoEtile  designs,  married  Nicaea :  but  not  long  tS- 
lerwards,  by  the  advice  of  Eumenee,  determined  to 
divorce  her,  and  marry  Cleopatra  instead.  This 
step,  which  he  took  just  before  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  led  lo  an  immediate  rupture 
between  him  and  Antipater.  (Arriaa,  op.  PhsU  7U, 
a,  b  i  Diod.  Kviii.  23.)     We  hear  no  more  of  Ni- 
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<,  hnt  it  appear) 


B,.. 


though  at  what  . 
married  to  LysimachuB,  who  named  after  hf 
:  city,  so  ceiebrated  in  hiter  times,  on  the  Ascania 
in  Bithynia,     (Straho.  idL   p.  565  ;   Steph. 
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Wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Corinth  di 
he  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonalas.     Ailer  the  deatB 
f  her  husband,  who  was  thought  to  bai 
lOiEoned  by  the  command  oF  the  Macedonia 
>licaea  retained  possession  of  the  important 
■f  Corinth:  but  Antigom  "  '"'  '----— 


>,  and  took  the 


and  of  h 


nDeme 


nuptial  festi\ 

Ami.  17  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  She  is  probably  the 

patronising  the  poet  Eupliorion,  though  that  author 
calls  her  husband  ruler  ofEuboea,  instead  of  Corinth. 

3.  There  is  a  Nicaea  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxv.  26),  as  the  wife  of  Cratems  (L  e.  prebably 
the  brother  of  Antigonus  Ganatas  of  that  name),  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NICAEARCHUS,  a  painlor,  whose  aga  an^ 
country  are  unknown,  painted  Venus  among  the 
Graces  and  CupWs,  and  Hercules  sad  in  repent- 
ance for  his  madneas.  (Plin.  ixxv.  11.  s.  40.  % 
3fi.)  [P.  S.] 

NICAEAS,  bishop  ot  Aquileia,  about  the  middle 
of  thn  filih  century,  is  spoken  of  under  Nicetah, 
p.  1185. 

NICAE'NBTUS  (Nutoii'tToj).  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  was,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Jacobs 
{Avthd.  Graec.  vol  xiii.  p.  921), 
ilciH,  but  had  settled  in  Ssmos. 


NICANDER,  1173 

p.  580,  h.)  speaks  of  him  as  alher  of  Samos  or  ot 
Abdera,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  V.  'A^ijpa) 
mentions  among  the  celebnited  Abdarites,  Nmal- 
vETOi  hoTrmis.  Athenaens  (xv.  p.  673,  f.)  speaks 
of  hhn  in  connexion  with  his  celebiatjng  a  Sa- 
raian  usage,  as  being  a  poet  ot  strong  native  ten- 
dencies. FiamAthenaeus(p.673,b.)we  inferthut 
be  lived  prior  to  the  age  of  Phylarcbus,  who  wrete 
B.C.  219,  (Qinton,  J'.  H.  vol  iii.  pp.  BIS,  563.) 
He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  illustrious 
women,  and  epigrams,  f  Athen.  II.  eo.)  Six  epi- 
grams ascribed  to  him,  the  fourth  very  doubtfully, 
are  inserted  in  the  Antholopa  of  Jacobs  (vol.  L 
p.  206,  vol.  xiii.  p.  921  ;  comp.  Fabric.  BiM.  Oraee. 
vol.  iv.  p.  484).  [W.M.G.] 

NICA'GORAS  (NiKovJjK!)'  historical.  1.  A 
Messenian,  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospilslity 
with  Aicbidamus,  king  of  Sparla.  When  Arehi- 
damns  lied  into  Heasenia,  Nicagoras  provided  iiim 
with  a  dwelling  and  all  necessaries ;  and  when 
Cleomenea  held  out  hopes  to  Arehidamua  ot  his 
leatora^on,  Nicagoras  conducted  the  negotiations, 
and  in  the  end  accompanied  him  bach  to  Sparlii. 
Archidamns  was  puf  to  death  by  Cleomenes,  but 
Nicagoras  was  spared.  Having  snhsequenlly  met 
Cleomenes  at  Alexandria,  when  compelled  to  tly 
to  the  court  of  bis  ftiend  Ptolemy  Enetgetea 
[Cleomenes,  Vol.  1.  p.  796],  Nicagoras  en- 
deavoured to  avenge  the  ileatb  of  Archidanms 
by  inducing  Sosibius  to  charge  Oeoraenes  with 
conspiring  against  the  king's  life.  Oeomenea  waa 
placed  in  confinement,  but  afterwards  escaped. 
(Polyb.  V.  37,  ftc.  i  Plat.  Agiset  Clam.  p.  821,  b.) 

2.  A.  Rhodian,  who,  with  Agedlochua  aud 
Nicander,  was  twice  eent  on  an  embassy  to  the 

to  the  consul  Aerailius  Paultus  in  Macedonia.  See 
AoESiLOCHUs,  Vol.  1.  p.  70.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  2. 
14.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

NICA'GOR AS,  literary.  An  Athenian  sophist, 
the  son  of  the  rhetorician  Mnesaeus,  who  lived  in 
the  rime  ot  the  emperer  PhiEippus.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  llie  lives  of  various  iunatrious  men  (flloi 
iWoyiiim'),  of  Cleopatra  of  the  Troad,  and  a  speech 
composed  on  the  occasion  ot  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  a  son  named  Minucianns. 
The  writmp  of  Minucianus  [see above, p.  1092,b] 
are  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  his  sou 
Nicagoras.  (Suidas,  s.  «n  Mif oimiauiis,  NwnTrfpaj  ; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  11.  Aspaa.  eitr.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

NICANDER  (NfKoi'Spo!),  historical.  !.  A 
king  of  Sparta,  the  eighth  ot  the  fiunily  of  tha 
Proclidae,  the  son  ot  Cborilaua,  and  the  &ther 
of  Theopompus.  He  was  coutemporaiy  with  Tele- 
clus,  and  reigned  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years,  about  n.  c.  809—770.  (Pauaan.  iii.  7.  §  4. 
See  Clinton,  Fasti  HeU.  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  Some  of 
lyings  are  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Lamn. 
"(gm.  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

-J.  A  piratical  captain  {aTChipiraia)  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Polyxenidas,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  of  Anriochus,  ag^nat  Pansistratus,  the  Rho- 
dian admiral,  B.  c.  180.     (Liv.  sxxvii.  11.) 

*     '        ■    ■  '■  '  '        '  ■      iountryraen 


fl  oigani 


agamst 
the  Romans,  was  sent  as  amboasador  lo  Phihp  V-, 
king  ot  Macedonia,  s.  c.  1 93,  lo  urge  him  to  join 
the  league,  bnt  without  effect.  (Liv,  xxxv.  12.) 
Two  years  later,  B.  c  191,  he  was  sent,  together 
with  Thoas,  to  Ijeg  the  assislance  of  Anriochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.     By  exti-aordinary  diligence 
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Philip,  by  wlioin  he  w      treale  im  upe    ed 

kindnesK,  be  readied  H  pa  mm 

whpn  the  Aetoliana  we  ta  in  p 

And  hy  bringing  some  m         from  A      oc 
tho  promiae  of  further  cte  pe 

suadipg  them  to  refuae  nn    p    po 

Romans.      (Liv.  xiKv     29  ,  P   jb  0,        ) 

In  B.  c.  190  be  was  appointed  praetor  (or  Si-po- 
TTTTii)  of  the  Aetoliana  (Clinton,  FasH  Heli.), 
and  endoavoured  in  vain  to  force  the  consnl,  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  to  raise  tho  siege  of  Anibmcla 
(Liv.  xxiYiii.  1,  ^—6  ;  Poljb.  ixii.  8,  10),  after 
which  lie  was  sent  as  ambaasador  to  fiflme,  with 
Pbaaneae,  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace.  (Poivb. 
ixii.  13.)  We  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that,  as 
be  was  ever  afterwards  bvourably  inclined  towcurds 
the  rojal  family  of  Macedonia,  because  of  Philip's 
kindnese  to  him,  he  fbU  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  Romans  on  that  account  during  their  war  with 
Perseus,  n.  c.  171—168,  and  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  and  died  there.  (Polyb.  ii.  11, 
xxni.  3S,xiTiii.  4,  6.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome,  with  Agesiiochue  and  Nicagoras,  probably 
H.  c.  169.      (Polyb.  iiviii,  3,  H.)        [W.A.G.] 

NICANDER  (NkorBpoij,  literary.  1.  The 
author  of  two  Gredc  poems  that  are  still  exlajit,  and 


NICANDER. 

a   ous  absurd  lables,  which  do  not  require  to  be 

ar  icularly  speciiied  here.     Haller  calls  it  "  longa, 

udito,  et  nullius  fide!  femgo"  {BMoffi.  Solan.). 

I     other  poem,  called  'AKf^npApf^aitaj  consists  of 

0  than  six  handrod  lines,  written  in  the  same 

dedicated  te  a  person  named  Protagoras, 
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and  their 


of  this 


ofse 


m  lost 


is  father' 


s  (Eudoc  Fio/.  ap.  ViUoiaon's 
.^Bflsi.  Or.  ToLi.  p.  30B,and  an  anonymous  Greek  life 
ofNioander),thougliSaidas  (probably  by  some  over- 
Hgbt)  c^ls  him  Xenophanes  (s.  v.  UlnaySpos),  and 
he  was  one  of  tho  hereditary  priests  of  ApolJo  Clariua 
[ClArius],  to  which  dignity  Nicander  himself 
succeeded  (comp.  Nicand.  Alexiph.  v.  11).  He  was 
bom  at  the  small  town  of  Claros,  near  Colophon  in 
Ionia,  as  he  intimates  bimself  (Her,  in  fine), 
whence  he  is  li^nently  called  Colophimius  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  16  ;  Snid.  &c.),  and  there  is  a  Greek 
epigram  {AMoL  Or.  ix.  2 1 3)  complimen^ng  Colo, 
phon  on  being  the  birth-phiEe  of  Homer  and 
Nicander.  He  was  said  by  some  aneient  anthocs 
to  have  been  bom  in  Aetolia,  but  this  piobably 
atuse  from  his  having  passed  soma  time  in  that 
country,  and  widtten  a  work  on  its  natural  and 
political  history.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Aratns  and  Caiiimachns  in  the 
third  centui;  B.  c,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
lived  nearly  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
V.  (or  EpipluHiea),  who  died  b,  c  181,  and  that 
the  Attains  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  lost 
poems  was  the  last  king  of  Pergamus  of  that  name, 
who  began .  to  r«gn  B.  c  1 38  (Anon.  Gr.  Life  of 
Nicander,  and  Anon.  Gr.  Life  of  Aralus).  If 
these  two  dates  are  correct,  Nicander  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  reputadon  for  about  fifty 
years  Cir.  B.  c.  1 85—1 3S  (see  Clinton's  FasU  Hdi. 
vol  iii,).  He  was  a  physician  and  grammarian, 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  his  writings  seem  to  liave 

The  longest  of  his  poems  that  remains  is  named 
eTjfi'otii,  and  consists  of  neariy  a  thousand  hex- 
ameter lines.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  person  named 
Hermesianax,  w  m 
the  pet  of  th  nam  I 
plies)  of  ven  m  an  m 
Aided  by  tl  d 

interesting  z      g  dl  paa^ 


ed  to  a  porsc 


k  also  Haller  remarks,  "desoriptio 

mcondila  plantarum  potiasimum  alexipharmacarum 
Bnbjicitur."  A  full  analysis  of  the  medical  portions 
of  bath  these  works  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Adams's 
Commentary  on  the  fifth  book  of  Paulns  Aeginela. 

lating  to  tojtioology  seems  to  bare  been  considered 
high.  His  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  xs.  13,  96,  jxi!.  15,  33,  xKvi.  66,  mx.  25, 
xxxii.  22,  xxxvL  a5,iixvii.  11,  28),  Galen  (de 
Hippocr.  et  Phi.  Deer,  it  8,  vol  v.  p.  275,  de  Loos 
Afict.  iL  5,  ToL  viii.  p.  133,  rfe  Smpl.  Sledkavt. 
Temper,  ac  Factdl.  ix.  2.  g  10,  x.  2.  %  16,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  204,  389,  de  TSer.  adPw.cc%  IS.  voL  siv. 
pp.  339,  265,  Coitanani.  in  liij^ocr.  ^  De  Ai'tic.^^ 
ill.  3S,  Tol.  xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  537),  Athenaeus  (pp. 
66,  312,366,649,  &c),  and    th  w 

ters  ;  and  Dioscorides,  ASt    S,  and     h     m  dica 
authors  liave   made  fi<eque      use         h      w    k 
Plutarch,DiphilnaandDtharawro        mm      anes 
his  "Thsriaca"  IDiraiLus}  M  n    usporap  rased 
it  in  iambic  Torae  [Mabiah  d  E   eo 

wrote  a  paraphiase  in  prose       his  p        p 

poems,  which  is  still  extant.    Oh         ec      his 

agreed ;  for  Ihongh  (as  we  have  seen)  a  writer  in 
Uie  Greek  Anthology  compliments  Colophon  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander,  and 
Cicero  pnueea  (de  Oroi,  i.  16)  the  poetical  manner 
in  which  in  his  "  Georgics"  he  treated  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  Plutarch  on  the 
other  hand  (de  Aud.  PoSt.  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  ed. 
Tauchn. )  says  that  the  "  Theriaca,"  Uku  the  poems 
of  Empedocles,  Parmanidea,  and  Theognis,  have 
nothing  in  them  of  poetry  bat  the  metre.  Modem 
critics  have  differed  equally  on  this  point ;  but 
praelicaUs  tho  judgment  of  posterity  has  been  pro- 
nounced with  suf^cient  clearness,  and  his  works 
are  now  scarcely  ever  read  aspoeiBS,  but  raerely  con- 
sulted by  those  who  are  interested  in  points  of  soolo- 


ference  to  his  style  and  language  Bentiey  calle  him, 
with  great  truth,  "antiquarium,  obsoleta  et  casca 
verba  studiose  venantem,  el  vel  sui  saeculi  lectoribus 
difHcilem  et  obscurum."  (Cajnbridge  Museum  Cri^ 
Uciim,  voL  i.  p.  371.) 

The  foUowing  are  &e  titles  of  Nicander's  lost 
works,  as  collected  by  FUiricius  {Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  ir. 
p.  348,  Hailes)  :  1.  AfrvAucif,  a  prose  woric,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  three  books  i  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus (pp.  296,  477),  Macrobius  {Satwra.1.  21), 
HarpocraUon  (Lea.  «.  v.  &iiniov),  and  other 
writers.*  2.  TewpyvtA,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse, 
counting  of  at  least  two  books,  of  which  some 
long  fragments  remain  ;  mentioned  by  Cicero  (da 
OraL  i.  18),  Suidas,  and  others,  and  frequentiy 
qnuled  by  Athenaeus,  (pp.  62,  133,  371,  &c). 

■  FabriciasandSchweighaeuser(Atben.  p.329, 
and  "  liid.  Auctor.")  reckon  among  Nicander's 
works  a  poem  called  Beum-ian^i,  but  this  is  wiong. 
See  Dindotf  s  Alhen.  !.  c  and  "  Ind.  Scriptor," 
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NICANDER. 
3.    rABooTu,  a  work   in    at   least   three  books  i 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (p.  388)  and  other  writers. 

&V0  books,  m^itioned  bv  Suidas,  aiid  quoted  by 
Atbeiiaens  (pp.  82,  ids),  Anloninua  Liberalis 
{MdaiaorjA.  tx.  12,35),  and  other  wrilei's.  It 
ivHB  perhapB  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Didjr- 
niue  applied  to  Nicandec  the  epithet  "fabulOEua" 
(Macrob.  Sntem.  r.  22.).  6.  EOpanrio,  or  n^pl 
EiiHa-Ftis,  in  at  least  fire  books,  qnoled  by 
Athenaeus  (p.  296),  StephauuB  ByiontinuB  (j.  c. 
"Adwi),  and  otherg.  6.  'H^b^Soi,  mentioned 
by  the  scholiast  on  the  Tieiiaca.  7.  &n&iiiicd, 
in  at  least  three  books,  mentioned  by  the  sobolinst 
on  the  Theriaca,  and  probably  alluded  to  by  Plu- 
tarch {de  Herod.  Malign,  c.  33,  vol  v.  p.  210,  ed. 
Tauchn.).  B.  'lAaiar  'Swayay/i.,  mentioned  by 
Suidns.  9.  Ko^o^mnosif,  of  which  work  the  same 
passage  is  quoted  both  by  A^ienaeas  (p.  569)  and 
Harpocmtion  (Lot.  j.  b.  n^jj^s  PuppiAini), 
though  the  former  writer  says  it  came  from  the 
tldrd  book,  and  the  latter  from  the  sM)i.  10.  He- 
kianwfyuci  (Athen.  p.  63).  11.  Niifi^i  (Schol. 
Nicand.  Ther.).  12.  OiTiu'«£,  a  poeminhexameter 
versa,  in  at  least  two  books,  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(pp.383,329,4n).  13.  'OJiiokJ)' (ScUol. Nicand, 
77«r.f  comp.  Snid.  s.  v.  Ui/^^Kos).  14.  The 
sisth  book  TlfpiTTfTtiSi'  (Athen.  p.  606)."  16. 
risfil  llDiiiTiBp  (Patthen.  Erot.  c.  4),  perhaps  the 
same  work  as  that  quoted  by  the  stjioliast  on  the 
"  Therhica,"  with  the  title  Htpi  tSv  fy  KoXofan 
nunj™i'  i  and  probably  the  work  in  which  Nicaiider 
tried  to  prove  that  Homer  was  anative  of  Colophon 
(Cramer's  Aneal.  Gr.  Paris,  iii.  p.  98>  16,  The 
npoyFmrTini  of  Hippocrates  paraphrased  in  ben- 
ameter  verse  (Suii).  17.  3i(«X«i,  of  which  the 
tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Slephanus  Byzantinu: 
(a.  V.  ZtiynXu).  18.  'Tcid.t^M  (Sohol.  Nicand. 
Ther.).  19.  "Trrai  (ibid.).  20.  Heci  Xp»loT:[ji W 
irrii'TB,',  in  three  books.  (Suid.) 
,  Nicsnder'e  poems  have  generally  been  published 
together,  bnt  sometimes  separately.  They  were 
tiist  published  in  Oreek  at  the  end  of  DIoacorides, 
"       ■   '  "■%  fol.  ap.  Aldnm  Manutium  ;  and  =-  - 


e  fort 


Venet.  1523,  4to.  in  aedib.  Aldi 


5oth  poeine  were  translated  into  Latir 
Jo.  Gorraeus,  and  by  Euricius  Cordue,  and  the 
"  Tlieriaca"  fdso  by  P.  J.  Steveius.  The  Greek 
paraphrase  of  bcth  poems  by  Eutecnius  first  ap 
pcaied  in  Bandini's  edition,  Florent  1764,  Svo. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  edition  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  is  J.  G.  Schneider's,  who  pub- 
lished the  Aiesiphaimaca  in  1792,  Halne,  Svo,, 
and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Lips.  8rD. ;  containing 
a  Latin  translation,  the  scholia,  the  paraphrase  by 
Eutecnius,  the  editor's  annotations,  and  the  frag- 
nicnls  of  Nicandei's  lost  works.  The  last  edition 
is  that  published  by  Didot,  together  with  Oppian 
and  Marcellus  Sidetes,  in  his  collection  of  Greek 
classical  anthers.  Pails,  large  Svo.  1846,  edited  by 
F.  S.  Lehrs,  and  at  present  (it  ia  beheved)  un- 
finished. The  "  Theiiaca"  were  pablished  in  the 
Cambridge  "Museum  Criiicum  "  (vol.  i,  p.  370,&c), 
with  Bentley's  emendations,  copied  from  the  margin 
of  a  copy  of  Gorniens's  edition,  which  once  (ap- 
parently) belonged  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  ia  now  pre- 

*  This  work,  however,  is  attributed  to  one  of 
the  other  writers  of  tl.is  nmie,  by  both  Schweigh- 
ticiiser  and  Dindorf,  in  their  "  Ind.  Auctor."  to 
Athenaeus. 
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served  in  the  British  Musemn.  (Fabric,  fliW.  6V. 
vol  iv.  p.  345,  &c  ed.  Haries  ;  Hallet,  SibUolh. 
Boian.  and  BMolk  Media  Prod.  ;  Sprengel,  /fist 
delaMCd.i  Choulant,  Hcmdh.  der  BSdterhmda 
fSrdie  Aeliere  Medicin.) 

2.  A  PeripatetLO  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  a  work  Iltpl  tuv  'Apu/roti^aus  Mn- 
«i(™i-.     (Suid.s.  p.Aloxpl"!',) 

3.  A  native  of  Chalcedon,  who  wrote  a  work 
relating  to  Prnsiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  entitled 
npoaiTiOu  SuMTTiJ^nra,  of  which  the  fourth  book 
ia  quoted  by  Athenaena  (xi.  p.  496). 

4.  The  son  of  Enthydemua,  intiidnced  by  Plu- 
tarch in  hia  dialogue,  Ds  SoJ^.Animtd.  §  8.  (vol.  v, 
p.  444,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  in  his  Sj^upo^aca^  is, 
perhaps,  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
treatise,  Dt  reeta  Bat.  Aud,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  He 
lived  in  the  Urst  century  aflcr  Christ. 

5.  A  foolish  sophist,  mentioned  by  Philo- 
stratus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ    (DarmoB.  p.  601,  ed.  Paris,  1608.) 

6.  A  grammarian  of  Thyatira,  who  is  supposed 

Nicander  of  Colophon,  on  accoinit  of  an  expression 
used  by  Stcphanus  Byiantmns  (De  Urb.  i.  v. 
&iidTnpa)  i  it  is,  however, .  more  probable  that 
Stephanus  confounded  together  two  different  indi- 
viduals. He  wrote  a  work,  rifpl  ruv  Aiumv 
(Harpocral.  Lw.  s.  c.  evpyaASa\, .  TiranlSai), 
and  another  called  by  Athenaeiu  (xv.  p.  678), 
'Attik^  'OvSnara,  which  is  probahly  the  same  as 
that  gnoted  by  Harpocration,  under  the  title 
'Attik^  AnlAtRTOs  (a.  v.  MtBi/WJ,  BwAKoi'ts, 
TpiiFTqpa),  and  which  conusted  of  at  least  eighteen 
books.  (Harpocr.  a.  o.  it|pa\ol^pt!l'.)  This  is  pro- 
bably the  work  which  is  fiw^nently  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ilLpp.  76,  81, 114,  &e.), 

7.  A  native  of  Delphi,  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
and  called  in  one  passage  iCfKiis  {De  EI  apad 
Delphu,  c.  5,  vol  ill.  p.  82),  and  in  another 
irpo^rfnll  <_De  De/eela  Oi'oail.  0.  5J,  ToL  iij.  p. 
200),  may  possibly,  as  Wyttenbaeh  supposes,  be 
the  Eanie  individu^  as  the  sou  of  Eulbydemns 
mentioned  above.  No.  4.  (Wyttenb.  Moles  to 
Plut  De  Eeaa  Sat.  Atid.  p.  37,  c.) 

B.  "  Ambroains  Nicander,  Toletanus,  qui  circa 
A.  Che.  817,  S.  Cyriaci  Episcopi  Anconitani  Mnj> 
tyrium  versihus  Latinis  scripsisse,  et  enfc?ep!M  (ave 
arguments)  in  Silii  Italic!  hbros  composuUse  tra- 
ditur."  (Fabric,  BibL  Ot.  vol  iv.  p.  3S4,  ed, 
Haries.)  Fabrioius  pves  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  nor  does  Haries  supply  the  defect.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
hision  respecting  this  personage,  who  is,  in  fiict^ 
no  other  than  Ambrosius  de  Victoria  (or  Nicander), 
who  lived  in  the  aiteenlh  century.  (See  Anton. 
BiUiolh.  Higi.  FrfBi,  roL  i.  p.  508,  vol,  iL  p.  452  ; 
id.  BWulA.  Hisp.  A'owi,  vol  i.  p.  67.) 

9,  Nicander  Nnclus  [Nuoius].      [W,  A.  G.l 
NICA-NOR  (Nrnd^p).     1.  SonofPaimenion. 
a  distinguished  c^cer  in  the  service  of  Alex: 


B.  c.  335,  on  which  occasion  he  led  the  phalanx. 
(Arr,  Atiab.  i.  4.  g  3.)  But  during  the  expedition 
into  Affla  he  appears  to  have  uniformly  held  the 
chief  cammand  of  the  body  of  troops  called  the 
Hypaspists  (liirmnriiTTol')  or  fool-guards,  as  his 
brother  Philolas  did  that  of  the  dTsipai,  or  horse- 
guards.  We  find  him  mentioned,  as  hohling  tills 
post,  m  the  three  great  battles  .of  the  GranieuB,  of 
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lasus,  and  of  Ariwia.  He  afteiivacdg  nccoiapanied 
Alaiander  with  a  part  of  the  troops  under  bis 
cummHnd,  during  the  rapid  maich  of  the  king  in 
putsnit  of  Dareioa  (e.g.  330)  i  which  was  pro- 
liably  hia  last  service,  as  he  died  of  disease  ehortly 
afterwacda,  during  the  advance  of  Alexander  int 
Bactria.  Hia  death  at  this  juncture  was  prebabl; 
a  fbrtunals  event,  as  it  saved  him  from  participat- 
ing either  in  tie  designa  or  the  fate  of  his  brother 
Philotas.  (Aman,  Anab.  i.  14,  ii,  8,  iii.  1 1,  31, 
25  ;  Curt.  iii.  24.  §  7,  iv.  BO.  §  37,  v.  37.  §  19, 
vi.22.§  18;  Died.  iviL  57.) 

2.  Father  of  Balacrua,  the  satrap  of  Cilicia. 
[Balacrds.}  It  is  probably  thia  Nicanor  who  is 
alluded  to  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Ptntarch  of 
Philip  of  Mocedon,  as  a  person  of  sDme  distinction 
dnring  the  teiga  of  that  uonaccli.    (Plut.  Apopilh. 

,.  m.) 

S.  Son  of  Balacras,  and  giandeon  of  the  preced- 
ing.    (Harpoctation,  s.  v.  Nimiiwp.) 

4.  Of  St^eira,  was  despalched  by  Aleraiider  to 
Greece  to  proclium,  at  the  Olympic  games  of  the 
yeat  b.  c  324,  the  decree  for  the  recall  of  the 
CKiles  throngbout  the  Greek  cities.  (Diod,  xvjii. 
Oj  Deinarch.  adv.  Demo&tk.  p.  199,  ed.  Bekk.)  It 
is  perliaps  the  same  person  whom  we  find  at  an 
earlier  period  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet  during  the  siege  of  Miletns  (Arr.  ^«ai.  i.  IS, 
19)  ;  at  least  it  seems  probable  tiiEit  the  Nicanor 


nay.howevei 
'i.  A  Man 


tical  with  the  folh 
jfiioer  of  dist 


NICANOR. 
withdrawal  of  the  Iifecedonian  garrison  from  Mu- 
n^'chia,  according  to  the  decree  just  issued  by 
Palysperchon.  But  while  he  thus  delnded  ihem 
with  false  hopes,  instead  of  surrendering  Mnnychia, 
he  took  the  oppurtunity  to  sorprlse  ^e  Peiraeeus 
also,  and,  baring  occupied  it  with  a  strung  garrison, 
declared  his  intenUon  to  hold  both  fortresses  far 
Cassander.  (Died,  xviii.  64;  Plul.  Fhoc  31,  32; 
Conu  Ncp.  Phoc,  2.)  In  vain  did  Olympias,  at 
this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the  regent,  units 
in  commanding  him  to  withdraw  his  troops ;  nor 
did  Aleiander,  the  son  of  Folysperchon,  who  or- 
riTod  in  Attica  the  following  spring  (a  o.  318)  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  eflect  anything 
more.  Shortly  after,  Cassander  himself  arrived 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships,  and  Nicanor  imme- 
diately put  him  in  possession  of  the  Peiiaeeus, 
while  he  himself  retained  the  command  of  Mu- 
njchio.  He  was,  howeTcr,  quickly  despatched  by 
Caesander  with  a  fleet  to  the  HeUespont,  where  be 
was  joined  by  the  naval  foress  of  Aiiiigonua ;  and 
though  at  first  defeated  by  Cleitus,  the  admiral  of 
Polysperchon,  he  soon  after  retrieved  his  fortune, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  or  cap- 
luring  almost  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  On 
Ids  rotum  to  Athens  he  was  received  by  Cassander 
with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  command  of  Munyohia.  But  his  late  suc- 
cesses had  so  much  elated  him  that  be  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  aiming  at  higher  objects,  and'intendiug 
'    ip  for  himself.    On  these  grounds  Cassander 


the  division  of  the  provinces  at  Triparadeiaus,  after 
the  death  of  Perdiooaa  (b.c  321),  obtained  the 
important  government  of  Cappadocia.  (AiFinn,  i^, 
PM.  p.72,a.(  Diod.  iviii.S9i  App.  JWiVJf  "■ 
'  e  parly  of  Antigonus, 


imself  of 
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imd  when,  after  tbs  second  battie  in  Gabiene,  the 
mutinous  Argyraspids  consented  to  surrender  their 
general  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  [Euhienbs], 
it  was  Nicanor  who  was  selected  to  receive  their 
prisoner  from  tJiem.  {Plat.  Eian.  ^^.)  Afterthe 
defeat  of  Pithon  and  his  associates,  B.c.316, 
NicsnoF  was  appointed  by  Antigonus,  governor  of 
Media  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  commonly 
termed  the  upper  satrapies,  which  he  continued  to 
.i!  the  year  313,  when  Seli 


self  IT 


ambled  a  htrgfl  fi 


Thereupon  Nicai 


e  of  hln 


;5.) 


ntrary,  repreeenls  him  as  kiUed 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  we  hear 
(Diod.  ni.  92,  lOO;  Appian, 


6.  A  Macedonian  officer  nnder  Cassander,  by 
whom  be  was  secretiy  despatched  immediately  on 
thedealhofAntipater,  B.C.  319,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mflcedonian  garrison  at  Mnnychia. 
Nicanor  arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  An- 
tipalor's  death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress,  which  he  afterwards  refused 
to  give,  up  uotwithslanding  the  orders  of  Folysper- 
chon, He  however  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  Phocion,  and  through  his  menus  began  to 
negotiate  with  the  Athenians,  who  demanded  the  : 


by  the  basest  treachery  m 
his  powor,  he  caused  him  to  be  put'to  death,  after 
undergoing  the  form  of  a  trial  before  the  Macedo- 
nian army.  (Plut,  Fioc  33  ;  Diod.  iviii.  65,  6B, 
73,  75 ;  Foiyaen.  iv.  6.  §  B,  11.  S 1. ;  Trog.  Pomp. 
pi-oLxiY.) 

7.  A  son  of  Antipater  and  brother  of  Cassander, 
.  It  10  death  by  Olympias,  M.C.  317.    {Diod.  xix. 

8.  A  friend  and  general  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  who  was  despatched  by  the  Egyptian  king 
in  a  c.  320,  with  an  army  to  reduce  Syria  and 
Phoenicia ;  an  object  which  he  quickly  eflected, 
taking  prisoner  I^medon,  the  governor  of  those 
provinces.  (Diod.  xviii.  43.) 

9  A  Syrian  Greek,  who,  together  with  a  Gaul 
named  Apatunua,  assassinated  Seleucus  III.  Ce- 
raunns.  during  his  expedition  into  Asia  against 
Attalu^  B.  c    223.     He  was  immediately  seised 

nd  executed  bv  order  of  Aobaeus.  {Polyb.  iv. 
8,  Euseb  J™.  p.l65,fb!.cd.) 

10  Smnamed  the  Elephant,  a  general  under 
'hdip  V  kmg  of  Macedonia,  who  invaded  Attica 
.ith  an  army  ehortiy  before  the  breaking  out  of 

the    war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  B,  c. 
J  tut,  after  laying  waste  part   of  the  open 

the  Roman  ambassadors  then  at  Athens,  to 
idraw.  (Polyh.xvi.  27,)  He  IS  again  men- 
ed  as  commanding  the  rearguaivl  of  Philip's 
yat  tho  battle  of  Cynoscephaiae,  a  c.    197. 

(Id.  xviii.  7  i  Liv.  ixxiii.  8,) 

1 1.  An  Epoirot,  son  of  Myrlon,  who  united  with 

his  father  in  supporting  the  o 


sedingsc 


I  In  the  t 


iti;y.  [Chahops.]     (Polyb.  xxxii. 
13.  Son  of  Patroclus,  was  apparently  the  chief 
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or  the  three  generals  who  veie  sent  by  Lysias,  the 
i^genl  of  Syria  dining  the  absence  of  Antiocbus 
IV.,  Co  reduce  the  rerolled  Jews.  They  advanced 
as  fcr  as  Eminsua,  where  tbey  ivere  totally  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  165.  (1  Mace, 
iii.  iv.,  2  Mace.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Anl.  liL  7.  §S  S,  i.) 
lie  IB  previously  mentioned  as  holding  an  aiiniini- 
"       ■     Palestine.     (Joseph,  ib.   xii.  S. 


13.  AfriendDfI>einetriuBl.kingofSyria,vhc 
bod  been  delaincd,  together  with  ttiat  monarch,  ai 
a  hostt^e  at  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  companiom 
of  his  flight.  (Poljb.  xiiL  33  ;  Joseph.  AnI.  lii 
10.  §4-)  When  Demetrius  was  established  oi 
the  throne  of  Syria,  be  despatched  Nicanor,  when 
he  bad  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  efepionJaTiii,  o: 
master  of  the  elephants,  with  a  large  army  tnti 
Judaea  to  reduce  the  Jews,  who  were  still  In  armi 
nnder  Judas  Maccabaeua.  Nicsnoc  at jkat  attempted  ' 
to  luaite  himself  master  of  the  person  of  the  Jewie' 
luader  by  treachery,  under  pretence  of  a  poacefi 


Snetonins  adds,  that,  accoi^ing  to  Bome  acconntt, 
in  GonaequenCB  of  reports  afTccling  his  chataet^r,  ha 
retired  to  Sardinia  and  there  died.  (Sueton.  d» 
JUsttr.  Oramm.  S.)  [W.  R.] 

NICA'NOH,  of  ParoB,  an  eniausric  painter,  of 

whom  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  painted  in 

■ toides.  {¥lm.H.N.i.: 


!9.) 


[P.S.] 


NICARCHUS  {Hi    fX    >  historical.     1.  A 

Arcadian  olii         m     g  th   G      k  forces  who  went 

y       g      Cy  When  the  Greek 

ea  h         ly  assa  smsted  hy  Tiss^ 

phemes,    N  carch  se        ly   wounded,  but 

'  'dlled,  a  d  cam    and      f   med  the  Greeks  of 

;  had  tak       pi  H  subsequently  in- 


bioti,  but,  having  &iled.  in  thii 
battle  at  Caphaisalem,  and  was  d'elcated  with 
heavy  loss.  A  second  action,  near  Bethoron, 
liruved  still  more  disaatroua :  Nicanor  hunself  felt 
on  the  iield,  and  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiL  10.  §g  4,£;  1  Mace  vii.,  3  Mace 
xiv.xv.)  [KH.B.] 

NICA;N0R  (Nii«£™p).  I.  Aristotle's  adopted 
son,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  his  will,  whom  the 
philosopher  destined  to  be  his  son-in-law.  (Diog. 
L^-rt.  V.  12.)     [See  Vol,  I.  p.  S17.] 

%  A  person  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Iiaerl.  x.  30.) 

3.  A  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  A.  D.  137.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas  {».  V.)  lie  was  of  Alexandria  ; 
according  to  Stephanus  Byiantinua  (s,  u,  "lepifiro- 
Kxs)  he  was  of  Hierapolis.  His  labours  were  prin- 
cipally directed  to  punctuation,  hence  he  received 
the  ludicrous  name  of  2Ti7*.BTJoi  (Suidas,  t «.), 
and,  from  his  having  devoted  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  elucidation  of  Homer's  writings,  through 
means  of  punctuation,  he  is  culled  by  Stephanus 
(I.e.)  6  veat'Oiiiifot.  He  wrote,  also,  on  the  puiic- 
timtion  of  Callimachus,  and  a  work  Otpl  kMkov 
iTTiyiiijs,  He  is  copiously  quoted  in  the  Sdolia 
Mareiaxa  on  Homer.  ( Fabric.  BSiL  Graec.  vol  L 
pp.  368,  517,  vol.  iii.  p.  833,  vol,  vi.  p.  346.) 

4.  Of  Cos.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Theo- 
critus, quoted  in  the  Scholia  on  vii.  6.  (Fubric. 
mH.  Grace,  vol.  i.  pp.  781,  798.) 

5.  Stephanus  Byiantinus  menrions  a  writer  of 
this  name  to  whom  he  adds  that  of  A<»^[,  as 
the  author  of  a  worl:  called  Ktramfiaalas.  Athe- 
niueus  quotes  the  same  work,  but  calls  the  writer  a 
Cyrenian,  without  giving  hun  the  surname.  This 
is  probably  the  same  writer  with  the  Nicanor  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  anueut  origin  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApcJIonius 
Rhodius,  iv.  363.  (Sleph.  Bji.  c  v.  "Tin  1  Athen. 
vii.  p.  396,  d ;  Apol!.  Hhod.  p.  160,  ed.  Wel- 
kuer.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICA'NOR,   SAirVIUS,    is    celebrated    by 
Suotonius  as  the  first  grammarian  who  acquired 
d  honour  among  the  Romans  by  '      ' ' 


twen^^men-e 


(X      A  oi.ii 


,  taking 


of  tlie  generuls  of  Antiochus.  We  find 
mm  serving  in  Coelesyria  in  the  war  between 
Autiocbus  and  Ptolemaeus.  Together  with  Theo- 
dotus  he  superintended  the  siege  of  Rabbatamana, 
and  with  the  same  general  headed  the  phalanx  at 
the  battle  of  Raphia  [Antiochus,  Vol.  I.  p.  196]. 
(Polyb.  V.  69,  71,  79,  83,  85.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

NICARCHUS  (NlpKvxos).  Uterary.  1.  A  pH^ 
son  introduced  by  Aristophanes  {Achant.  S56), 
whom  Suidas  mentions  asa  sycophant  (s.vii.  lilHpot 


.vOr). 


He- 


author  of  oi 
on  of  which  was  said  to  1 
rcsp/a  didlar),  and  of  a 
s  himself  to  have  been 
been  distinguished  by  a 


ies,  the 


2.  An  epigrammatist.  Reiske  (/f.  JVotit.  [kQlS), 
on  insuHlcieut  grounds,  conjectures  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa,  From  tiie  nse  ofa  Latin  word  in  one 
ofhisepigrama  (Jiu:oba,AiitL Graec.  veLiii.p,66), 
we  conclude  that  he  lived  at  Rome.  The  infereiica 
that  he  lived  near  tbe  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  seems  well  founded. 
It  is  drawn  not  only  fi'om  the  general  style  of  his 
writings,  but  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  his  epi- 
grams (xxii.)  ho  aatiriies  Zopyrus,  an  Egyptian 
physician.     From  Plutarch  (Syi^  iii.  6)  we  leani 

and  Celsus  (v.  S3)  mentions  Zopyms  in  conneo 
tion  with  king  Rolemy.  (Jacoba,  AnOol.  Graee. 
vol  xiii.  p.  933.)  Thirty-eiglil  epigramsare  given 
under  his  name  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs, 
vnL  iii  f.  58,  &c.)  Bui  the  authorship  of  seven 
of  these  is  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uiird 
of  LoUins  Bassus,  and  lour  others  of  uncertun 
authorship,  ace  assigned  to  him.  The  merit  of 
these  epigrams  it  not  great  They  are  mostiy 
satirical,  and  are  often  absurdly  extravagant.  What 
is  worse,  tbey  are  sometimes  disfigured  with  gross- 
ness  and  obscenity.  (Jacobs,  Anihd.  Graec  IL  ee. 
and  vol  r.  p.  1 7,  &c  i  Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  484.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICA'RETE (Nwnp^).  l.Themotherofthat 
Euiilheus,  whose  right  of  citizenship  Demosthenes 
defended  against  Eubnlides.  (Dem.  p.  1330,  ed, 
Reiake.) 

2.  A  courtezan,  and  proprietress  of  courtezans, 
amongst  othert  of  Neaers,  against  whom  we  have 
an  ora.tion  of  Demosthenes,  KarA  Niaipas,     Athe- 

parison  of  his  statements  with  those  of  Demosthenes 
(especially  p.  1351,  ed.  Reiske)  will  show  that,  if 
the  teit  be  correcl,  he  has  misrepresented  the  state- 
ments of  the  orator. 

3.  A  woman  of  Megora.    Athenaeus  states  her 
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to  have  been  of  good  ^unily  and  cducELtion,  and  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Stilpo,  a  dialectic  philoso- 
pheT,  wbo  was  sJire  B.  c.  399.  Diogenes  Laertias 
states  that  ehe  vas  Stilpo's  mistrsss,  thangh  he 
had  a  wife.  (Athen.  liu.  p.  698,  a  ;  Diog.  Lafirt. 
ii.  lU.)  Fahtuans  {BibLGraec.  vol.iiL  p.  628) 
EtatSB,  on  the  authority  of  Laertius,  that  Nicarete 
was  the  motbeF-in-law  of  Simniins,  a  Syraimsan, 
Laertios,  however,  only  (t  c.)  mentions  Stllpo's 
daughter  as  the  wife  of  SimmiaB,  bat  gives  no  hint 
Hs  to  who  was  her  mother.  [W.  M.  O.] 

NICA'BETE  {NtKopirv),  St,  a  lady  of  good 
Gunil;  BJad  fonune,  bom  at  Nkomedeia  in  Bitbynia, 
renowned  for  her  piety  and  benevolence,  and  also 
for  the  nnmerous  cures  which  her  medical  skill 
eniibled  her  to  perform  gratuitonsly.  She  snfiered 
great  hardships  during  a  sort  of  persecution  that 
was  carried  on  against  the  followers  of  St.  Chry- 
soEtom  after  hia  expulsion  from  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  404.  (Soaom.  Hint  EkUi.  TiiL  2S  ;  Niceph. 
Callist.  Hist.  Eedes.  xiii.  26.)  She  has  been 
canonised  by  the  Romish  Churdi,  and  her  memory 
is  celebrated  on  December  27  {Mart!/r.  Som.). 
Baorius  (Nomeitd.  Saudor.  Pn/eas.  Mtdic)  and 
.after  him  C.B.  CajpEovina  (De  Afedick  ab  Bcdes. 
pi-o  Saacta  ftoKt)  think  it  possible  that  Nicarele 
/nay  be  the  lady  mentioned  by  SI.  Chrysostom, 
as  having  restored  hhn  to  health  by  her  medicines 
.(E^asl.  ,ad  Olj/mp.  4.  vol  ii.  p.  571,  ed.  Bened.), 
but  this  conjecture  is  fonnded  on  a  faulty  reading 
that  is  now  amended.  (See  note  to  the  passage 
referred  to.)  [W.A.  G.] 

NICA'TOR,  SELEUCnS.  [Skleucus.] 
.  NICE  (n!ioi).  1,  The  goddess  of  victory,  or, 
as  the  Romans  called  her,  Victoria,  is  described  as 
a  daughter  of  Palliu  and  Styx,  and  as  a  siBlec  of 
.Zelus  (leal),  Cratos  (strength),  and  Bia  (forte). 
At  the  time  when  Zeus  entered  upon  the  fight 
.ag^nat  the  Titans,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for 
aSHslance,  Nice  and  her  two  aalers  were  the  first 
that  came  forward,  and  Zens  was  so  pleased  with 
.their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them  ever  after 
to  live  with  hhn  in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Theog.  382, 
.&c. !  ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  2.)  Nice  had  a  celebrated 
temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  which  ia  still 
estant  and  in  excellent  preservation.  (Paua.  i.  22. 
i  4,  iii.  is.  }  B.)  She  is  often  seen  rqiresented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  ti^ther  with  other 
divinilies,  such  as  Zens  and  Athens,  and  with 
conquering  heroes  whose  horses  she  guides.  In 
hor  appearance  she  resembles  Athena,  but  has 
wings,  and  carries  a  palm  oi:  a  wreath,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inEoiibmg  the 
victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a  shield.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§2,  11,  §§1,2,  vi,  18.  gl;  comp.  Hirl.Ms'^W. 
Mdeii.  p,  93,  &c) 

2.  A  danghter  of  Thespins  and,  by  Heracles, 
'mother  of  Nicodromus.     (Apollod.  ii.  7,  g  8.) 

3.  Nice  also  occurs  as  a  smname  of  Athena, 
onder  which  the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary  on  the 
acropolis  of  Megara,  (Pans.  L  42.  g  4  i  Eurip. 
/tB<,  !52S.)  [L.  S.1 

NICE'PHORUS  (NiKTi^ufpot),  L  e.  bringing 
victory,  occius  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities, 
mich  as  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  IL  19.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 
,  NICE'PHORUS  I.  (NuojifiJpos),  emperor  of 
Conataatonople,  a.  d.  802—811,  was  a  native  of 
Seleuceia  in  Pisidia,  and  by  all  sorts  of  court  in- 
trigues rose  to  the  important  post  of  logotbeta,  or 
minJBtec  of  finances, with  which  he  was  invested  by 
the  empress  Irene.     The  piime  minister  Aetius, 


N  ICEPH0R1,"S. 
an  eunuch,  conspired  against  that  excellent  princes 
witJi  a  view  of  putting  his  brother  Leo  on  the 
throne.  His  schemes  were  seen  through  by  several 
of  the  grand  functionaries  of  slate,  and  a  counter- 
conspiracy  took  place,  which  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  recorded  in  liisiory.  The 
principal  leaders  on  both  sides  were  eanuchs,  of 

commander  of  the  guard,  his  two  brothers,  Ssinnius 
and  Leo  Clocas,  ttte  quaestor  Theoctistus,  Leo  of 
Sinope,  Oregotius,  and  Petrua,  all  of  ivham  held 
the  patritaan  rank.  Their  object  was  to  raise 
Nicephoms  to  the  throne,  and  they  sncceeded  through 
one  of  those  sudden  strokes  which  ate  bo  clianic- 
leristic  of  the  revolutions  of  Constantinople.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  803,  Nicephoms  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperoc.  He  began  his  career  bv  de- 
ceiving Irene  by  false  promises  ,  and  no  sooner  liid 
she  entrusted  her  safety  t«  him,  than  he  sent  I  er 
into  exile  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  died 
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■A  the  hatred  of  the  lery 
patties  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation, 
but  as  he  was  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  -l  crowd 
of  reckless  characters,  he  attacked  Ins  former  friends 
openly^  and  put  .their  leader  Nicetas  to  death. 
Upon  this  Bardanes,  surnamed  the  Turk,  the 
bravest  man  aiid  best  general  of  Greece,  rose  in 

and  marched  agamst  Nicephorus,  who  was  uiutble 
to  vanquish  him  in  the  field,  and  took  refuge  in 
intrigues.     Fcrsuken  by  his  principal   supporters 

{'  lying  his  life  and  propeily.  Both  were  granted 
im  by  the  emperor.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Bardanes  was  in  the  power  of  his  faithless  rival, 
he  was  forced  to  take  the  monastic  habit,  had  hie 
property  confiscated,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
continued  till  his  death  (o  be  a  victim  of  nnre- 
mittiag  cruelty  and  revenge.  In  803  Nicephorus 
sent  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne,  and  received  in 
his  turn  an  embassy  from  the  latter.  A  treaty  was 
made  between  them,  by  which  the  frontiers  c^  the 
two  empires  were  regulated ;  Charlemagne  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
Libumia,  Sluvonia,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia  ;  but  the 
Dalmatian  islands  and  sea-towns  were  left  to  Nice- 
phorus. In  these  transactions  Nicephorus  showed 
no  small  deference  to  his  great  rival  in  the  West, 
while  ha  behaved  with  impudence  towards  his 
equally  great  rival  in  the  East,  the  khaUf  Harun-ar- 
Rashid,  who  resented  the  insult  by  invading  the 
empire.  After  a  bloody  war  of  several  yeare, 
during  which  a  great  portion  of  Asia  Minor  was 
laid  waste,  Nicephorus  was  compelled  to  accept  tlie 
disgraceful  conditions  of  a  peace,  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  pay  to  the  libalif  an  annual  tribute  of 
30,000  pieces  of  gold,  out  of  which  three  were  consi- 
dered as  being  paid  by  the  Greek  emperor  person- 
ally, and  three  others  by  his  son  Slauracius.  In 
B07  Nicephorus  set  out  for  Bulguria,  being  involved 
in  a  war  with  king  Cram,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Arabs  ravaged  Rhodes  and  Lycia.  A  danger- 
ous conspinicy  obliged  him  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  another 
one  broke  out  of  which  he  nearly  became  a  victim. 
Through  the  death  of  Hamn-ar-Bashid,  in  809, 
Nicephorus  was  relieved  from  hia  most  formidable 
enemy,  but  was  nevertheless  unable  to  secure  peoce 
to  his  subjects,  king  Cram  of  Bulgaria  proving  as 
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^  it  tie  Bnlgaciana  with  effect,  Nicepho 
establiehed  a  strong  and  permanent  cordon,  or  array 
of  observation,  along  thH  Danube,  and  opprcBaed 
hia  people  with  taxes.     Tlie  public  indignation  was 

Having  druned  the  people  of 


goldai 


nabled  to 


Ktroiig  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  penetrated 
very  far  inlo  Bulgaria  (BU),  and  bo  weakened 
Ccum  that  tho  latter  sued  for  peace.     Nicephoma, 

barbarian  king  now  rnso  with  nil  the  energy  of 
despair,  and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cascB,  ruined 
the  man  who  waa  too  sure  of  ruining  him.  The 
Greeks  being  encamped  on  a  plain  surrounded  on 
nil  sides  by  sleep  rocks,  intersected  by  a  few  nar- 
I'ow  mvinea,  Cnim  contrived  to  block  u^  all  these 
defiles  but  one  with  enormous  quantises  of  dry 
wool  and  other  oombuatible  materials,  which 
oTie  night  were  set  on  iire,  while  the  Bulgarians 
from  all  sides  shouted  their  war  cries  as  if  they 
intended  to  descend  into  the  plain  and  take  the 
camp  by  assault.  The  terrified  Groeka  rushed  tc- 
warda  the  only  defile  that  was  still  open,  but  there 
were  received  by  Cram  with  his  main  foi-ces,  and  a 
conflict  in  the  night  ensaed  in  which  the  Greek  army 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  Ntcephorus  lost  hie  life, 
aldn  either  by  the  enemy  or  his  own  enraged  sol- 
diers (26th  of  July  811).  Hia  aon  Stauraoiua,  al- 
though badly  wounded,  escaped  and  hastened  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  waa  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Theophan,  p.  403,  &c. ;  Cedren.  p.  476,  &c  ; 
Zonar.  vol  iL  p.  121,  &c.  ;  Manass,  p.  flS  i  Glyc 
p.  385,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

NICE'PHORUS  II.  PIIOCAS  (NisiW^pot . 
*a«Si),  emperor  of  Constantinople  A.  d.  983—969 
was  the  son  of  the  celehrated  Bardaa  Phocas,  am 
was  bom  in  or  about  913.  He  owed  his  elevatioi 
sc  great  military  capacitiea  which  were  here- 
'  ' '  "  mily,  and  through  which  he  ob- 
lamea  a  lame  that  places  him  by  the  side  of 
N»rses,  Beliaarlns,  and  the  emperors  Heinclius, 
Mauriciua,andTiherin3.  In  954ConstantineVII. 
Purphyrogenitus  appointed  him  magiius  domesticuB, 
and  hia  brothers  Leo  and  Constantine,  nejtt  to  him 
the  best  generals,  were  also  entrusted  with  great 
militaiy  commands.  The  Greeks 
war  with  the  khalif  Modhi,  agains 
.phams  and  his  brothers  marched  in  S56.  The  iirst 
campaign  was  rather  disastrous  to  the  Greeks, 
were  defeated  in  a  pitched  baiUe  in  which  Con 
tine  Phocas  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arabs,  who 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  In  S5B  Nicephoms 
and  Leo  took  a  teirible  revenge.  Chateau,  the 
Arab  emir  of  Aleppo,  the  terror  o!  the  Cliristians, 
bad  conquered  Cilicia :  Nicephorus  defeated  him 
several  times,  took  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  and 


campaign  in  Syria  the  Greeks  were  likewise  vic- 
torious, and,  Remanns  11.  having  sacceeded  his 
father  Conatanyne  in  959,  Nicephorus  proposed  to 
iheyonng  emperor  to  drive  the  Aiabs  out  of  Crote, 
where  they  had  established  their  power  136  yeara 
previously,  to  the  great  grief  and  annoyance  of  tlio 
Greeks.  The  expedition  took  place  in  960,  and 
the  capital  Candia,  a  fortress  which  b^s  believed 
to  be  impregnable,  having  surrendered  in  961,  after 
B  Diemorahls  siege  of  ten  months,  the  island  oucc 
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more  recognised  the  Greek  rule.  All  Greece  wfl» 
in  joy,  and  the  conquest  waa  thought  to  be  so  im- 
portant, and,  above  all,  was  so  unexpected,  that  ths 
victor  was  allowed  the  honour  of  a  public  triumph 
in  Conetan^ople.  In  963  Nii^ephorus  set  out  for 
another  campaign  in  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  splen- 
did army  of  200,000  men,  according  to  the  pmbably 
eiaggerafed  statements  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  BO,00O 
men  accordii^  to  Liutprand.  The  passes  across 
Mount  Anianus  were  forced,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and 
the  other  principal  towns  of  Syria  snri'endered,  or 
were  .taken  by  assault,  and  Nicephorns  pushed  on 
towards  the  Euphrates.  The  victor  was  checked 
in  his  military  career  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Rommma  in  963,  whose  prime  minister  Btindas, 
jealous  of  the  unparalleled  success  of  Nicephorus, 
endeavoured  to  ruin  him  by  intrigues.  Brindas 
made  tempting  propositions  to  John  Zuniscea  and 
his  brother  Homanus  Curcuas,  through  whose  tn- 
stmmentality  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  objects ; 
but  those  two  genenJs,  having  apprised  their  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  treachery  of  Brindns,  Nice- 
phorus was  enabled  to  triumph  over  his  livai. 
Theophano,  the  widow  of  Romanus,  rewarded  him 
by  appoin^ng  liun  supreme  commander  of  all  the 
Occck  arniies  in  Asia,  with  nnlimited  and  almost 
sovereign  authority.  In  consequence  of  a  widow, 
the  mother  of  two  inlant  princes,  heing  plated  al 
the  head  of  the  empire,  the  numerous  partisans  of 
Nicephorus  persuaded  him  to  seise  the  supreme 
power.  Slid  after  some  hesitation  he  allowed  him- 
eelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Upon  this  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  Mmeolidated  his  power  by 

month  of  December,  963  i  and  along  with  him 
reigned,  though  only  nominally,  Basil  II.  and  Con- 
stantino IX.,  the  two  in^t  sons  of  RoniBnas  and 
Theophano. 

During  the  absence  of  Nicephorus  the  Greeks 
were  victorious  In  Cilicia,  under  the  cnmniand  of 
John  Zimisces,  afterwards  emperor,  and  Nicephorus 
having  joined  him  in  964,  they,  in  three  campaigns, 
conquered  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Niaibis,  and  many 
other  cities  in  Syria,  compelled  the  emir  Chabgao 
to  pay  a  tribute,  and  overran  the  whole  country  as 
^  as  the  Euphrates.  In  968  the  Greeks  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  Baghdad  trembled,  and  the  khalif 
seemed  lost,  but  the  death  of  Nicephorus,  and  the 
ensuing  troubles  in  969,  saved  the  Mohammedan 
empire  from  destraction.  Inflated  with  success 
Nicephorus  bad  made  himself  odious  to  many  of 
Ilia  subjects,  and,  although  he  waa  afill  popular 
with  (he  army,  the  people  in  general,  especially  in 
ConstanOnople,  were  tired  of  his  severity.  Un- 
fortunately for  him  he  neglected  his  wife,  and  tlie 
hravest  man  in  Greece  fell  a  vicUm  to  the  spite  of 
B  woman  and  the  ambition  of  a  jealous  friend : 
John  Zimisces  and  Theophano  conspired  ngdnat 
his  life.  Some  of  their  helpmates  were  hidden  in 
the  imperial  palace,  and  one  night,  on  a  certaia 
signal  being  given,  Zimiaeea  came  in  a  boat  from 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Sospoms,  where  he  was 
watching  an  opportunity,  to  the  water-gate  of  the 
palace,  joined  his  confederates,  and,  guided  by 
Theophmo,  entered  the  emperor's  bedchamber. 
They  found  bun  sleeping  on  a  skin :  he  started  up, 
but  the  sword  of  one  Leo  clove  his  skull  and  he 
waa  soon  despatched.  Hia  murderer  Zuniscea 
married  his  widow  and  succeeded  him  on  tho 
throne.  Nicephorus  Phocas  was  without  doubt  a 
most  enei;getic  man  and  a  iirst-iate  general,  but  bii 
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briglit  qimli^cs  were  ilarkenecl  by  a  v^ry  trtracheroDE 


princeBB  Theophano  or  Theopbaaia,  tbe  dnughter 
of  the  late  emperor  Romanns,  and  Btepdaughti 

bishop  Liul 
™konhiB 

which  is  one  of  the  most  interaBtiiig  and  importa 
sources  for  tbe  reign  of  Nicaplioruaf  and  the  pnb 
and  ptiiate  lives  of  tbe  Greeks  of  those  timea.  T 
emperor  Otho  I  also  eudeaTonred  to  obtain  tl 
iHiEsian  of  the  Greek  poBseESions  in  Illtlj',  as 
dowry  of  tbe  pnncees  Theophania,  and  it  woul 

aiich  d  cession  bad  taken  phce,  Nicephorus  being 
nnable  to  defend  Italj  ITiomarrnKe  of  Olbo  II. 
with  Theophania  subsequently  look  place 
Ibrbida  ns  to  enter  inla  the  details  of  tbei 
lions'  (Liutprandns,  Legalio  od  ^t£6pfa 
earn ,-  Cedten.  p.  6S7,  &c.  ;  Zonar.  vol  . 
&c.  ;  ManasB.  p.  114  ;  Joel,  p.  180  ;  Glyc.  p. 
301,  Sit.)  [W.  P.] 

NICE'PHOEUS  HI.  BOTANIA'TES  {d  Bo- 
Ta^iriTj,!),  emperor  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  1078- 
.1081.  Hb  belonged  to  nn  illnstrious  family  which 
buasted  of  it  descent  from  the  Fabii  of  Borne.  He 
nras  looked  upon  as  a  brave  general,  but  bis  military 
skill  was  the  only  quality  tiint  recommended  hun. 
It  JB  related  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII. 
Parapinaces,  how  Michael  lost  bia  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conlempDianeoiiB  rebellian  of  Bryen- 
niua  and  BotaniaCes,  the  Bubject  of  this  article,  and 
that  the  latter  succeeded  Michael  on  the  throne. 
fiolaniatCB  was  crowned  on  tbe  S£th  of  March, 
1078,nndsaonafUirwardsnuuTiedMaiia,thewiieol' 
Michael,  from  wham  she  became  divorced  by  the 
deposed  emperor  taking  holy  orders.  Before  Nice- 
phoruB  conid  eujoy  his  crown  he  had  to  defend  it 
against  Bryeniiius,  whom  he  routed  and  made  a 
prisoner  in  the  bloody  batde  of  Salabrya.     Biy- 

—' -'--   '—  of  most  of  the  unfortunate 

syes  put  out,  and  -was  finally 

a,  bis  ingratitude,  mid  his  de- 
little  more  than  an  uninterrupted  stru^le  against 
rebels,  amongst  whom  BasilaciuB,  who  was  defeated 
an  the  Vardar  by  Aleiis  Comnenue,  Constantine 
Ducaa,  and  Nicephorus  Helissenus,  aapired  to  the 
throne.  The  hist  was  still  in  arms  when  the  two 
Comneni,  Alexis  and  Isaac, 
leave  the  court  if  they  would 
nity  and  independence,  in  co 
Alexis  was  proclaimed  emperor  and  took  up 


rebels '.  he  bsd  h 
asBasainated.  Ni 
by  his  brutal  man 


mipelled  to 
1  their  dig- 
M  of  which 


fent,  Nicepboma  made  propoaicions  to  MeHssenuB 
to  abdicate  in  his  hvom',  but  Alexis  Comnenns 
coon  compelled  him  lo  do  so  in  his  own,  and  occu- 
pied the  throne  in  his  Btead(l8tof  Aprii,  1081). 
Nicephorus  was  obliged  lo  become  a  monk  and 
conform  to  the  austere  rules  of  St.  Basil :  he  died 
some  lime  after  his  deposition.  His  complaint 
that  he  icgretted  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  iiberty 
less  than  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  refrain 
from  ea^ng  meat,  shows  sufficiently  what  sort  of 
man  he  was.  (Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  &c. ;  Bryenn. 
iii.  16,&c;i  Scyllt.  p.  837,  &o. ;  Joel,  p.  185; 
Glyc.  p.  332  i  Manass.  p  135.)  (W.  P.] 
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NICEPHORUS. 
writers.  I.  BiiEuiuidas  or  BLBHUViiAfi,  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  descended  from 
a  distinguished  and  wealtliy  femily,  but.  neverthe- 
less, took  holy  orders,  and  led  the  Ufe  of  an  ascetic. 
Having  erected  a  beautiful  church  at  hb  own  ex- 
pence  at  Nicaea,  he  was  appointed  presbyter  of  it, 
and  by  his  really  Chriatiau  Ufe,  gave  a,  good  «x- 
81  eople.     One  day  Marchesina,  the 

CO  emperor  John  Ducas,  entered  his 


mdignadon, 


fu  e< 


ce  of  which  he  had  to  suffer 
an  Ctom  the  emperor.  Theodore 
Lascans,  the  successor  of  John  Ducas,  behaved 
differently  to  him,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Germanus,  in  1356,  o^ted  him  the  vacant  sent, 
which,  however,  Nicephorus  declined.  In  the 
reluious  disputes  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
1  ...l^a   di^»»,:j»„  ,t.^,.. 


works,  the  principal  of  which  are;^ — 1.  Opusmdsi/i 
de  Prw«ssione  Sf^ri6tfB  Sarielii  ^c.  In  this  work 
he  adopts  entirely  the  views  of  the  Roman  catholics 
on  the  procBBsion  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  and  other 
matters  ;  which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  wrote 
a  second  work  on  the  same  subject,  where  he  de- 
fends tbe  opinion  sf  (he  Greek  chmch.  Leo  Alla- 
tius  (Da  CSiBsensM,  ii.  14)  endeavouis  to  justify 
him  for  bis  want  of  prindple,  showing  Chat  ha 
either  wrote  that  work  when  very  you 
he  had  formed  a  thorough  conviction  on 
or  that  some  schismatics  published  their  opinions 
under  the  name  of  Blemmidas.  9.  He  Proceasione 
i^«rUza Sa«di IMirill.  This  is  tbe  second  work, 
just  mentioned,  the  tirst  book  of  which  is  dedicated 
lo  the  emperor  Theodore  LsBcaria,  and  the  second 
lo  Jacob,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  ed.  Giaoce  et 
Latins,  by  Oderius  Ragnaldue,  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  of  bis  Jtmoies  EccUaiasL  ;  by  Leo 
AllaliuB,  in  the  lirst  volume  of  OiHodome  Graeaae 
SeripL      3.  i^pisjola  ad  plvriniot  dala  posl<iiiam 


.o(,Orai 


tbe  second  boob  of  Leo  AllatiuB,  jDe  Consensu. 
4.  H^itome  L(Mica  et  Ph^sica^  Graece,  Aug6bui;g, 
1605,  0VO.  There  are  aiao  many  other  writings 
by  Bleramidas  extant  in  manuscript,  in  the 
libraries  of  Munich,  Borne,  Paris,  and  other  places. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Liler.  ad  an.  1355;  Fabiic.  Bibl. 
G™c.  ToLxi,  p.a94.) 

2.  Brvbnnius.     [BnvBNNius.] 

3.  CdLLisTus  Xanthofulus,  tbe  celebrated 
author  of  ihe  EceleBiaslJcal  History,  was  bom  in 
''  r  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  died 

>ut  1450.  According  lo  bis  own  saying  {H.  E. 
p.  S4],  he  bad  not  yet  completed  his  thirty>sixth 
year  when  he  began  lo  write  that  worli,  which 


la  Palaei 


loguB  the  elder,  who  died  in  1327,  when 
may  infer  the  ^me  of  his  birth.  His  woi-ks  are  :— 
].  Hisbma  Eceleaaisiiea,  in  twenty-three  books,  of 
which  there  are  eighteen  extant,  compiled  finm 
Ensebiu^  Sozomenna,  Socrates,  TheodoretUB,  Eva- 
grius,  Philostorgius,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  eighteen  extant  books  contain  the  period  firom 
Christ  down  to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in 
of  the  remaining  iive  books,  there  are  Aign- 
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NICEPHORUS. 
Philoaop1iD9,m  911 ;  but  it  is  queationnblc  wbelher 
Ihey  are  the  ptoduction  of  Callistua,  oc  of  some 
other  writer.  Althougli  Callistus  compiled  from 
the  works  of  liie  predecessors,  he  entirely  re- 
nmdeilBd.his  materiijs,  end  his  elegant  style  cnuaed 
him  to  be  called  Thucydides  sccleaiasticus  ;  whils 
his  want  of  jodgment,  his  credulity,  tuid  his  love 
oS  the  marvellous,  in  consequence  of  which  his  work 
abounds  with  feblcs,  induced  some  critics  to  etj'le 
him  tile  Plinius  tbeologorum.  He  had  apparently 
studied  the  clasMcaJ  models,  for  his  style  is  vastly 
buperior  to  that  of  bis  contemponm«E.  Of  this 
work  there  esisls  only  one  MS,  which  was  origi- 
nally in  the  library  of  Matthias  CorTinus,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  {U68— H90),  at  Ofen  or 
Budn.  When  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Tucks 
in  1526,  the  king's  libiary  was  calned  to  Con- 
stantinople, where,  soon  a^wuds,  the  MS.  was 
purchased  by  a  German  scholar,  who  sold  it  in  bis 
turn  to  the  impeiial  library  in  Vienna,  where  it  is 
still  kept.  Editions:  A  Latin  Tersion  by  John 
Lang,  of  Erfurt,  Basel,  156S,  fol. ;  the  same  with 
scholia,  1660(61)!  Antwerp,  ISfiOj  Paris,  156 2, 
1573;  Frankfort,  1588,  toL  i  Paris,  1566,  13  vola. 
Byo.  The  principal  edition  is  by  Pronto  Dueaeus, 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  fbi„  containing  the  Greek 
tc;ft,  with  Lang's  translation,  both  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  editor.  3.  SupToy/iB  de  Teiapla  el 
■Minaiulis  S,  Marine  ad  Foalesi,  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Vieniin,  the 
latter  very  much  damaged.  3.  ChkUogaa  Impe- 
?-a((>r«!«  ConsfonfinqpofttanoTMiB,  Peraibui  ian^iat, 
jinishing  wiih  Andronicus  Palaeologns  the  elder, 
who  died  in  1327  ;  a  later  band  has  added  the  em- 
peiflrs  down  to  the  rapture  of  Craistantinople. 
Editio  princeps,  the  Greek  text,  by  John  Lang, 
Basel,  1536,  Bvo.  ■,  by  Labbe  in  Hialor.  Prali'epl. 
Bgaaaa^  Paris,  1648 ;  and  often,  tiie  text  oc  tmna- 

'-'■ - '■-- 'lotberworks.     4.  CiHa%Hs 

IS  141  persons. 


m  appei 


indiito 


PatrtarehoiTtut  Coastaatinop.,  COJtl 
the  last  of  whom  is  Cailisius,  wlj 

writers  have  added  to  the  namber  ;  cd,  ad  celcem 
Ejnffraitlttiahsia  Tff^odori  ProdromU  Basel,  1536, 
8yo.  (  and  by  Lnbbs  quoted  above,  who  gives  a 
similar  catalogue  in  prose  contain  ing  149  patriarchsp 
5.  Cdfofo^as  LStror.  Gemseos,  Eirodi,  L&iitini,  Na- 
iHin-orum  ei  Deulerimomiei,  iu  iambic  verses,  extant 
in  MS.  6.  Calalogm  SS.  Patnim  Bcc/esiae,  in 
eighteen  iambic  verses,  first  published  by  Fabricins 
in  Bibl.  Graec.,  quoted  below.  7.  CatM/gm  Itrenii 
Hymnogi-aphoram  Ecclesiae  Graeme,  nine  iambic 

erscs,  pub  ahed  by  Fahririua,  ibid.  vol.  xL  p.  01. 
H  Meno(offia  a  Sanetontm,  in  iambic  verses,  pab- 
1  shed  by  the  same,  together  with  Gauhnini  ySa 
Moss  Hanbuifi  i7)4,8vo.     9.  Snxtdium  Hiero- 

d  im  fanan  n  1 50  iambic  verses,  published  with 
H  metrical  Latin  version,  by  F.  Morellns,  in  Est- 
)-os  tio  Tiem  ism  Donimmn'mii,  &c.,  Paris,  1 620, 
(,yo  Further  n  great  nnmbec  of  hymns,  sermons, 
}  0  nil  es  epistles,  &c. ;  Vita  S.  Andreas  Aposiolif 
1  d  other  mmor  productions.  Hody,  the  coti- 
t  nuator  of  Gave  was  of  opinion  that  Anfflioiaii 
bth  s  mts  HedarffiUio,  a  work  which  he  pid>lished 
It  Oi'ord  1691  lla.,  oi^ht  to  be  ascribed  to 
N  cephoms  Call  stus,  but  he  afterwards  changed 
h  t  opinion  See  his  Letter  to  a  Friend  amxmiag 
a  ColkeUm  o/ConoBs,  Oxford,  1693,  4lo.  That 
o  k  was  wr  tten  abont  1367.  (Oudln,  Gtmmait. 
d  6cnf4  Eedesaat.  vol  ill.  p.  703,  &c.  I  Cave, 
llial.  Ztb  ad  an.  1333 ;  Fabric  BOi.  Graec  vol. 
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vii.  p.  437;  Hambeiger,  JVaoinViWeM  KOB  ^adfCB 


MSn 

4.  CiiAHTOPHviAx,  a  Byzantine  monk  of  very 
uncertain  age,  wrote :  Sdulioauai  Epislalae  II.  ad 
Theodosima  Bumadaim,  Graece  et  Latine.  in  Loun- 

of  BfUioih,  Pair,  Ma^m,,  and  in  OT&odoxografhU 
Ho  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the.  beginning  of  (he 
ninth  century.  Fabridus  thinks  he  ie  the  same  as 
Nicephonie  Diaeonas  et  Chartopbylnx,  who  was 
present  at  the  second  council  of  Nicaea,  and  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  patriarchate ;  if  so,  how- 
ever, he  would  be  identical  with  Nioopborus,  tha 
famous  author  of  the  Breviarium,  who  was  made 
patriarch  in  B06.  (Cave,  Hiet.  Lit.  ad  an.  801  ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Giiko.  vol.  vii.  pp.  608,  674.) 
B.  Chumnus.     [Chitmnub.] 

6.  HiSBOMONAOHUS.      [No.  10.] 

7.  OhECORAR,       [tjIlEQORAS.] 

5.  MoNAGHus,  n  doubtful  person,  lived  about 
11  DO,  according  to  P.  Possinus.  One  Nicephoras, 
a  monk,  is  t^e  author  of  Uf/i  ijiiiKaKijs  Ko^ilnt, 
De  Ciialodia  Cordis,  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
essay,  which  Poasinus  published,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  his  Tkeaaaras  Asceticia,  Paris.  1648, 
410.  (Cave,  Slat.  Lit.  ad  an.  1101  j  Fabric.  BiM, 
Graec  vnL  vii.  p.  679.) 

9.  pATBiARCHA,  the  SOU  of  Theoaorus,  the  no- 
tary or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  V.  Copronymus,  was  bom  in  768,  held 
the  office  of  notarius  to  the  emperor  Constantine 
Vr.  (780—707),  and  was  present  at  the  second 
council  of  Niosea,  iu  787,  where  he  defended  tha 
imnges,  for  which  bis  father  had  been  twice  sent 
into  exile.  Disgnsted  with  the  court  intrigues  ha 
retired  into  a  convent,  and  in  806  was  raised  to  the 
patriaicbatc,  after  the  death  of  the  patrim-eh  Tara- 
siua.  In  814  he  strenuonsly  opposed  the  emperor 
Leo  Armenus  when  this  prince  issued  his  famous 
edict  against  the  images.  Leo,  being  unable  to 
bend  the  stern  mmd  of  this  patriarch,  deposed  him 
in  S16,  wherenpon  Nicephorus  retired  into  the 
convent  of  St.  Theodore,  on  one  of  the  iabrnds  of 
the  Propontis.  There  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
83S.  He  is  sometimes  called  Homolwela  or  Con- 
feesor,  on  occonnt  of  hia  finn  opposition  to  the 
iconoclasts  and  his  ensuing  deposition.  Nicephorus 
is  highly  esteemed  as  the  author  of  several  im- 
portant works,  which  ore  disttnguidied  ibr  their  in- 
trinsic value  as  much  as  for  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written.  He  wrote  better  than  any  of  bis  cnn- 
tempocuries  ;  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  never 
saying  a  word  loo  much,  nor  does  be  repeat  himself; 
and  he  persuades  equally  through  natuiv  and  ai-t. 
His  principal  works  are  ; 

1.  ^amoravro'itmihttis  'iFropla  aivreiios,  Bre- 
viarium Histmicvm,  commonly  called  Breviarium, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  It 
begins  with  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Mauriciiis 
in  603,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  Leo  IV.  and  Irene,  in  770.  Editio  princ^ps 
by  D.  Petavina,  with  a  IJttin  version  and  Botes, 
Paris,  1616,  8vo.,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the  History  of  Qeorgins 
Pachyraeres,  ire.  Other  editions,  Paris,  1648,  fbl, 
with  TbeophylactoB ;  Venice,  1729.  There  are 
two  French  translations,  one  by  Monlerole,  Paris, 
1618,  Svc,  and  the  other  by  Morel,  ib.  16.14, 
1  Smo.  2.  Oa-onoUigia  Compeadiaria  s.  Tripartita, 
from  Adam  down  ta  the  time  of  the  author.  As 
Early  as  about  873  this  woi^  was  translated  into 
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Ecclesiiuitical  Hietory  of  Anaelasius,  Faiia,  1619, 
tbl.      It  is  fJso  in  moat  of  the  BMioth.  Painim, 

Paris,  1573,  Ito.  J.  Cameiatius  made  aDotiiec 
tnuialatMin,  whiob  mas  puhlislied  togelliec  with  liia 
CbBUNflnforH,  ^e.  de  Sjpifd.  Nicaean.,  Basel,  1SS1, 
I6L  often  reprinted.  Further,  the  Greet  text  by  Jos. 
Scaliger,  in  hia  Thesaana  Tersporam,  Leiden,  IBOB, 
M.  i  Ciieelc  and  Latin  by  J.  Ooarios,  ad  calcem 
Cin™,  EutebiL  Paris,  1652,  foL  Venice,  1739,  fol. 
3.  'AiTif^uiS!'  A6yiH  III.,  of  which  the  tiral, 
Adtxrsia  Mamnumam  (id  est,  Canslan^ne  Cepro- 
nyniHs)  tl  lamomK^oa  was  pnbliahed  by  Caniaiua, 
in  the  fourth  vol.  of  bia  Anliq.  Leelum.,  and  in  meet 
of  the  Bihlioih.  Patr,  j  ample  fingments  of  the 
AntirrietUia  are  in  Comb^lii,  BM.  Aactnar.  Paris, 
1648.  fbl.  4.  3T(;^o^sTp(a,  a.  Indierdtfs  it^- 
iSViBror.,  the  text  with  a  UnnElation  b;  Anastasius 
BIbliothetarius,  in  Petri  Pilhoei  Qperai  PosStataa, 
Paris,  1609,  4ta  ;  also  by  Pearson,  in  his  Crii^. 
Saa:  Peanon,  in  Findiiiia  ^atH,  thinks  that 
the  Stichometria  was  written  by  somebody  who 
lived  before  our  Nicephorus.  5.  CaafisiiaPideiad 
Leonem  III.  Papara  ;  a  Latin  version  in  Baconiua, 
Aiaiala,  ad  an.  811  ;  Greek  and  Latin,  iaAda 
Sgnsd.  Ephes.  Heidelberg,  1691,  fol.,  together  witli 

Breviadi  XVII.,  Oieek  and  Latin,  in  the  tliiid 
book  of  LeunchiTius,  </«$  Graec  Sim.,  also  in  the 
second  book  of  Bonfinias.  ,^!«  OrssHfcifc,  1683,  8to. 
;.  Oxumea  (alii)  XXXVII.,  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  third  vol  of  Coleleriue,  MamoaaiL  Ecdetiae 
Groec.  8.  ^^}islolaconii7teasXVIItI^^rroffaiiones 
de  Re  OaxOTiiea  cum  Pe^/onsiouihus,  ibid. 

Bandnrius  intended  to  publish  all   the  worita 


published  a  "Conspectus,"  Paris,  1705, 
Death  prevented  him  from  bringing  out  this  edition 
of  NicephOrus,  which,  according  to  the  beat  know- 
ledge of  the  writer  of  this  artii^,  is  still  in  MS. 
in  Pads :  its  publication  is  a  great  deuderatum. 
The  Sleschm  Openna  Ntcejiioii  given  by  Fabricius 
(vol.  vii  p.  612,  &c)  is  taken  from  the  "Con- 
■pectus,"  and  we  refer  those  students  to  it  who 
wish  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  works  of  Nicepborus.  (Cave, 
Hist  Zii.  ad  an.  806  ;  Fabric.  BIM.  Graec  toL 
rii.  p.  462,  &C.  603,  &c.  6 12,  &c. ;  Bankius,  Saiipt. 
B^tanl.) 

10.  PHTLOflOFHUs,  lived  about  900,  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  enjoyed  great  esteem  for  hia 
learning  and  genius.  He  wrote  Oratio  Fimeggrica, 
e.  VOa  Antottii  Caulei  (Caaleae)  PatriaTeh.  CP., 
who  died  in  S9I  {89£),  which  is  printed  in  Bol- 
landii  Ada  SaiK/.,  ad  diem  12  Febtuarii.  He  is 
perhaps  also  the  author  of  'Oktht*vj(o!,  s.  Catena 
in  OeltUeiiehum  et  Libros  PegiBitf  which  is  ascribed 
to  one  Nicephonia  HieroitionacbuB.  The  Octa- 
fewiMwaapuk9bedBtV«nioe,1773— 1773,2vo!s. 
foL,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  CMumentaiy :  in  the 
title  there  stands  Leipzig,  without  a  date.  (Fabric. 
BUL  Grow,  vol,  viL  p.  610  ;  Cava,  HM.  LO.  ad 
un,  895.) 

11.  Pbbsbytbr  Magnae  Eccleaiae  S.  Sophiae 
CP.,  of  nncerlmn  age,  wrote  •■  Vita  S.  Andreae," 
surnamed  S  uahis  (Simplex),  ed.  Greek  and  I^tin, 
in  Acta  Sandor.  ad  28  diem  Mail.  (Fabric.  BSil.. 
Crii«iVoLvii.p.e75,) 
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13.  Us  AN  us,  a.  OBANtrs,  of  nncertain  flg(>, 
wrote  Vita  S.  S^ineosiii  Sl^lUae  janiorie,  who  died 
inS9rCm^e*««iu«!(o>'.ad24diemMaii).  (W.P.] 
NICK'RATUS  (N"ofpttTO,).  1.  The&therof 
Niciaa,  the  celebrated  Athenian  general.  (Thuc 
iii.  91  ;  and  paa^m.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nicias,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
thirty  tyiantB,  to  whom  bis  great  wealth  was  no 
doubt  a  temptation.  Tberamenes,  in  his  defence, 
as  reported  by  Xenophoo,  mentions  the  murder  of 
Niceratus  as  one  of  the  acta  which  tended  necee- 
sariiy  to  alienate  all  moderate  men  from  the  govern- 
ment On  his  death  his  wife  slew  herself  to  avoid 
falling  Into  the  power  of  the  tyrants.  Niceratua 
is  spoken  of  aa  a  man  of  very  mild  and  benevolent 
disposition,  and  generally  beloved.  From  Demos- 
thenes we  learn  also  that  be  was  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, Euid  was  childless  ;  but  the  latter  state- 
ment (if  the  reading  Sirais  be  the  right  one)  is  in- 
consistent with  the  account  in  Lysias  (Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  3.  §  39  ;  Schn.  od  he;  Diod,  liv.  6  ;  Dem.  ft 
Meid.  p.  S67  ;  Lys.  dg  Boats  Nidae  FraL  p.  U9^. 
Niceratus  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chatacters  m 
tiie  Svmposlum  of  Xenophon.  [E.  E.] 

NICE'RATUS  (N.«^f«TO!).  To  an  epigram- 
matist of  this  name  has  been  ascribed  the  fourth 
epigram  of  Nicaenetns,  already  mentioned  [Ni- 
cAENBTOs],  as  of  uncertain  suthorship.  (Fabric. 
Bild.  Oraee.  vol  iv.  p.  *86  i  Jacoba,^(HM  G'-aec 
vol.  vii.  p.  230.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICE'RATUS  (NdoipoToi),  a  Greek  writer  on 
plants,  one  of  the  followera  of  Asdepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia  (Dioscor.  De  Mai,  Med.  i.  praef.  voL  i.  p.  2  ; 
St  Epiphan.  Adu.  Haerss.  11.3,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon. 
1682),  who  is  quoted  by  Asdepiades  Phar- 
maiaon  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos.  Mediaan.  sec.  Loc 
iii.  1,  vol  lii.  p.  634),  and  must,  therefore,  have 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  litst  century,  B.C. 
His  medical  formulae  ace  several  times  quoted  by 
Galen  (^De  Cotapoa.  Medicam.  aec  Loc.  vol.  siii. 
pp.  87,  96,  98,  no,  &c  De  Antid.  iL  IS,  voL 
xiv,  p.  197),  and  once  by  Pliny  {H.  If.  sxiii.  31). 
Caelius  Aurelianus  mentions  that  he  wrote  a  woric 
oncatalepey(i?ejlfori.ii.  5,p.  376).  [W.A.G.] 
NICE'RATUS,  the  son  of  Euctemon,  an  Athe- 
nian statuary,  flourished,  as  it  seems  from  Pliny 
[H.N.  xuiv.  8.  s.  19.  %%  19,  31),  in  the  time  of 
Alcibiades,  of  whom  and  hia  mother  Demarete  he 
made  etatues.  He  bIeo  made  the  Aesculapius  and 
Bygieia.which  stood,  in  Pliny's  time,  in  the  temple 
of  Concord  at  Rome.  Taiian  [adv.  Graec  53, 62) 
menrions  his  statues  of  Telesilla  and  Glancippe, 
respecting  which  see  8ilHg,(S(fei;.-4rii;Cs.o.  (P.  S.] 
NI'CEROS,  a  painter  of  Thebes,  lb*  son  and 
disciple  of  Aristeides,  and  the  brother  of  Ariaton. 
Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  10.  s.  36.  §  23)  [P.  S.] 
NICE'TAS  (NiKyJTo!),  Byzantine  writers.  1, 
AcoKiNAruB  ('AuBfui'dTO!),  also  called  Choni- 
ATES,  because  he  was  a  native  of  Chonae,  formerly 
Coloseae,  in  Phrjgia,  one  of  the  most  important 
Byzantine  historians,  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  centocy,  and  was  descended  from  a 
noble  and  distinguiabed  ^unily.  The  emperor 
Isaac  II.  Angelus  (1185 — 1195)  appointed  him 
governor  of  Philippopolia,  at  a  period  when  the 
revolt  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  approach  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  of  Germany,  with  an  army  of 
150,000  men  (1189),  devolved  most  important 
duties  upon  the  governors  of  the  large  towns  in 
Thrace.  Nicolas  also  held  (he  offices  of  logo- 
thela,  praefectus  sacri  aibiculi,  and  others  of  im- 
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oeiiCLUir.  Hn  whs  present  at  tlie  capture  of  Con- 
BlFintinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  ha 
has  givan  na  a  most  iinpreBsiie  and,  nndouhledly, 
fmihfiil  deacripUoii,  His  palace  waa  burnt  down 
diLriiig  the  storm,  and  after  many  dangerous 
adventures  he  escaped,  with  his  family,  to  Nioaea, 
through  the  assistance  of  a  generous  Venetian 
merchant.  Thei«  ho  continued  lo  live  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Theodore  Laecaris,  and  employed 
his  tJme  in  wnting  that  great  historical  work  which 
has  hrought  his  name  down  to  posterity.  He  died 
!\t  Nioaeii  in,  or  perhaps  afSer  I2!6.  Modem 
ti-avellera  have  tried,  bnt  in  nun,  to  discover  hie 
tnmb.  Tlie  Hisloria  b  a  corollary  of  ten  distinct 
wLirke,  each  ot  which  contains  one  or  more  booths,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-one,  (^Ting  the  history  of 
the  emperors  fromll  18  down  tol206:  viz. Joannes 
Comnenus  (1118—1113),  in  one  hook  ;  Maniiol 
Coninenns  (1143— 1180),  in  seten  books;  Aleiis 
Comnenua  (1180—1183),  in  one  book;  Andro- 
iiicus  Comnenus  (1183—1185)  in  two  boohs; 
Isaac  Angelas  (1185—1195),  in  throe  boohs; 
Ale™  Angelus  (1195—1203),  in  three  books; 
Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  Alexia  (1203-12041, 
in  one  book  ;  Alexis  l>Dcas  Munniplns  (1204),  m 
one  bnok  ;  Urbs  Capta,  or  the  events  dutii^  and 
immediately  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
(1204),  in  one  hook  ;  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (1204 
— 120S),  in  one  book.  The  mode  of  quoting  this 
historital  work  is  thus;  Nicetas,  laaao  Aa^lus, 
I.  3  i  Urbs  Capta,  c.  1 ;  Atvlros.  Omsea.  n.  5,fa!. 
Editions  :  Ed.  prjnceps,  by  H.  Wolf,  with  a  Latin 
version,  Basel,  1557,  fol. ;  reprinted,  with  an  index 
and  a  chronology  by  Simon  Goulartins,  Geneva, 
1593,  4to  j  by  Fahrot,  with  a  most  valuable  GIos- 
sarium  Graeco-barbarum,  and  a  revised  translation, 
notes,  &o.,  Paris,  1647,  fol.  in  the  Paris  ooUection 
of  the  Byzantines ;  the  same  badly  reprinted, 
Venice,  1729,  fol  The  last  edition  is  in  the  Bonn 
collection  of  the  Byzantines,  edited  by  J.  Bekker, 
IK3S. 

A  Greek  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  divided  into 
two  books,  and  giving  an  nccoitnt  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  with  special  regard  to  the 
statuos  destroyed  by  tbe  Latins,  la  ascribed  to 
Nicetas,  but  it  seeuia  to  have  been  altered  by  a 
later  writer,  who  made  additions.  The  account  of 
the  statues,  which  ia  of  great  interest,  ia  given  by 
V'abriciua  quoted  below,  and  critical  investigsljons 
concerning  this  MS.  are  given  by  Harris,  in  his 
PMloUigiad  EnipaTies  (pail  iil  e.  5).  The  woik 
itself  has  been  published  by  Wilken,  under  the 
title  of  Nioelae  Narmtio  de  .Haiiiii  anligais,  <jim! 
Fraud,  post  captam  anno  1204  Cotiatantlnopoli 
JeslTuMnaif,  Lips.  1G30.  The  four  splendid 
brass  horaes  at  Venice  were  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians during  the  plunder  of  Constantinople  in 
1204,  and  fortimalely  escaped  the  barbarous 
flv^lce  of  the  Latin  aoldiery.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  seeing  Nicetaa  deeply  inceused  against  ^e  con. 
queroTs ;  but  though  very  partial  in  his  expreasions. 
he  is  generally  impartial  as  to  ^ts.  Hia  style  if 
bombastic,  yet  some  portions  of  hb  worlt  are  mosl 
expressive  and  even  beaudinl.  The  Hialory  of 
Nicetas,  ns  &r  as  it  treats  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, ought  not  to  he  studied  without  com- 
paring it  with  Villehardouin's  De  la  Gmqueale  de 
CaiistaBlimble,  and  Paolo  Bamusio's  elf^ant  work, 
lie  Seiio  CoKSlOHfiBopoEfono,  ^c-i  Venice,  1635, 
toL 
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Nicetas  also  wrote;  eqiraupji  ipSoSB^Iat,  in 
wenty-seven  books,  the  first  five  of  which  wera 
translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Morel  (Morellus), 
Paris,  1561,  Bto.,  1579,  1610;  Geneva,  1629. 
They  ace  also  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  BSi.  Fair, 
Colon.  Bat  tbe  whole  b  as  yet  unpublbhed. 
The  complete  work  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Roj-al 
Library  at  Paris  ;  and  there  b  another,  but  some- 
what abridged  c»py  in  the  Bodleian.  Some  roiuor 
producUone  of  Nicetas,  among  which  a  fragment 
on  the  ceremonies  observed  when  a  Mohammedan 
adopted  the  Christian  religion,  axe  extant  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  Europe.  Michael  Choniates,  the 
elder  brother  of  Nicetas,  wrote  MoraSfo,  being  the 
life  of  Nicetas  in  bombastic  verses,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  P.  Moral,  Paris,  1566, 
Bvo. ;  and  also  in  the  25th  vol  of  the  fliW.  Pair. 
iKj/duB.  (Fabric  Siil.  Graec.  voL  »ii.  p.  737,  &c.j 
Hankius,  Script.  Bjson*. ;  I^eo  Allatius,  De  Nwelii; 
Hamberger,  NacliriiAiea  von  gdehrlea  MSaaeraf 
Harris,  Lc) 

2.  ARCuiniACONUs  et  Chactophylax  Magnae 
Eccleriae  Constantinopolitanae,  lived  about  1080, 
and  wrote  'Ani0E)i«TurfiD!  IL,  AtialheiBaliimi 
coaira  JoiameTB  P&ilompitaM  Itaiiaii,  a  treatise  on 
the  orthodox  faith,  which  is  still  esteemed  in  the 
Greek  church,  though  it  was  never  printed.  It  b 
:tant  in  MS.  at  Venice.  (Cave,  Hisl.  Liter,  ad 
Allot    1^0    Coasenaa    Utiiusqne 


1.1.  a 


i.10.) 


1  (Salot- 


BvZiHTiNUa,  a  monk  w 

i  Traciatu9  Apoiogetiais 

!$i  advei-ms  Araeinae  Pfhdpem,  ea.  i-eo 
Allatius,  Graece  et  Latine,  in  the  first  vol.  of 
Graenia  OHhodara,  Rome,  1652, 4to.;  come  ascribe 
thb  work  to  Nicetas  Faphlago.  {Carte,  Hist.  IMen 
ad  an.  1120;  Fabric  BULChveO.  ToL  vii.  p.  746.) 

4.  David.    [See  No.  S.] 

5.  EuQBNtANtrs,  lived  probably  towards  the 
end  of  the  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  in  poetry 
"The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Drusilla  and  Cha- 
riclea,"  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek 
romances  tliat  have  come  down  to  us.     It  was 

ibUshed  for  the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  ti^ther 
ith  the  ftogments  of  an  erotic  poem  by  Con- 
antinus  Manasses,  1819,  2  vols. 

6.  Gboroius,  of  uncertain  age,  wrote  Epistola* 
!  Creattom  HomtBia,  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna. 

(Fabric.  BJW.  GroEC.  vol  xii.  p.  53.) 

7-  MARONrri,  charlophykix,  and  afterwards 
aichbbhop  of  Thessalonicn,  lived  about  1200,  and 
showed  himself  well  diaposed  towards  the  con- 
templated union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
He  wrote :  I.  De  ProcaiBime  Spiritai  Saudi  Dia- 
logomm  LUm  VIII.,  in  which  he  mtrodnces  a 
Greek  and  a  Ijitin  discnasing  the  above  subject> 
Allatius  (Cob;™  HoUiiffer.  c.  19)  gives  some 
fragments  of  it.  2.  Se^omio  ad  Ittterrogatlmet 
Basiia  MoniKhi,  Graec.  et  Lat  in  Leunelavina, 
Jua  GTaeco-Rtun.  3.  Responao  ad  Interropaiiones 
de  diversis  OtsUiaa  Eeclaaiet.,  ibid.  4.  De  Afim- 
cafis  S.  DemetrU  Maii^ris,  extant  in  tbe  Bodleian. 
5.  Eitpoailio  Canonma  a.  CanlsBonaa  S.  Joan.  Da- 
maacem,  extant  in  MS.  in  Vienna.  He  also  wrote 
some  minor  works.  (Cave,  Hia.  Liter,  ad  an. 
1201.) 

8.  NicAEANUs,  chartophyiax  at  Nicaea,  of 
uncertain  age,  wrote  De  Sehistaate  ijikr  Mcd^a- 
Graeeam  et  Bomanam,  extant  in  MS.  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  ;  Leo  Allatius  gives  a  fragment  of 
it  in  De  Synodo  I'laHan.     Also  perhaps  Pe  Axg- 
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mil  et  Sahbaibram  Jejimio,  et  Nuptiii  SacerdoiiiJ}i_ 
which  others  jiBcribe  to  Nicetaa  Peetoratus.  (Cave, 
tfatiiter.D.  p.  H.) 

S.  Pafhlaqo,  David,  pechaps  bishop  of  Da- 
dybri  in  Paphlagonia,  lived  about  BBO,  and  became 
known  bj  his  attachment  to  the  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  by  his  attaclis  upon  Piloting.  He  nrole :  — 
1.  VUa  S-  IffnatU  Palrian/iae,  Graece  et  I^tine,  in 
Baderns  (Acta  Condlil,  8to.  Ingolsladt,  lOOt, 
410.);  and  atsD  in  the  0th  voLofOwcifta.  Z.Apo- 
ifoforoiB  XII,  Encomia  XII.  3.  Oralio«ei,  ^ '  ' 
Marvam  BvaagtUiSam,  in  NoHt^tatem  &  jforuis, 
m  Earailaiioneia  $•  CntaSj  is  S.  Greffi>iiitm  Theo- 
logum,  Oratio  Pastegyrica  m  S.  Hyadnlham  Aittff 
ilraisem  Marij/rem,  all  of  which  together  with  tht 
Eaoomia  Apostol.  were  publiehed  with  a  Latin 
tratnlatiiin  hy  Comb^lis  in  JVMin'iHiim  Aactaaris 
Parii,  1673,  (bl.  4.  Ora^PaaegynM  in  tneluli 
MartsTemEa^aSasia,  &c.  ed.  Oraece  et  Lat.  wt 
Dotea  by  Comb^tis,  in  Itttatriim  (Mrgsli  Mortal 
Triam^i,  Paris,  1660,  Bvo.  5.  Hisloria  Af. 
eiypka,  losC  Nicephof  us  Callistus  borrowed  tieely 
from  it  for  bis  Hitloria  ICedes.  6.  iz&p  pro 
Synodo  Chalcedaite^  ad'oema  EjnstotamSegii  Ar- 
meaiae,  more  probably  the  wofk  of  Nicelas  Br- 
ZANilNua  [No.  3].  7.  Oifflme^ioru  in  Gr^gor. 
JVuiiaBESii  lilraslitAa  et  MoKosHcia,  perhaps  the 
work  of  Nicetaa  Serum.  The  teit,  Venice,  IS63, 
4to.;  a  Latin  lersion,  Imoia,  1589,  Sia.  7.  Several 
lijnins  and  minor  productions.  (CaTe,  Hist.  IMar. 
ad  an.  880;  Fabric.  BM  Graec.  mi.  vii.  p.  747.} 

10.  Peotohatus  or  Stbthatub  (StijAoi/i), 
(Sterno),  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  llih  centmy,  and  became  known 
through  his  violent  apposition  to  the  anion  of  the 
two  ehurches,  and  his  attacks  upon  Cardinal 
Hnmbertng  and  the  other  legates  of  the  Pope  at 
Constantinople.  He  wrol*  ;  —  1 .  ZiJei-  ndsersas 
Laiinos  de  Atiyiais  et  Sabbatomm  Jejimio,  el  JVup- 
lOs  SacerdolujOf  ascribed  by  some  to  Nicetaa 
Nicacanus.  It  was  published  by  Basnage  tn  the 
ltd  vol.  of  Gani^ua,  Lection.  Antiq^t  and  also  by 
Baroniua  in  the  Appendix  to  the  11th  vol  of  the 
Anmks.  2.  Traclatm  de  Aaima,  extant  in  MS. 
3.  Girmea  ia  Sj/tRtonem  jaaiorem,  ed.  Oraece  Leo 
Allatius  in  his  Diatriia  de  ^meim.  4.  Some 
minoi  productions  extant  in  MSS.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lifer,  ad  an.  1030  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  ToL  Til 
p.  753.) 

It.  FtEiBTua,  perhaps  identical  with  Nicetaa 
Paphlago.  Among  other  productions  the  following 
are  ascribed  to  hitn  :  —  1.  Several  Orallota  known 
to  Ijeo  AlUtius.  2.  Diatr^  in  glariosHm  Mor- 
^Ttm  FastiiieemomiB.  3.  De  Certaiaiae  et  de 
laveittiaBei  ^e.  Heliqaiarum  S.  St^iffani  Proto- 
nua^is.  4.  EtKttmiuia  in  Magnum  Nichoiavm 
MlfrMepteBi  et  naaieaiargum.  None  rf  these 
have  been  publiehed.  (Cave,  BiaU  Liter.  D.  p. 
14.) 

13.  ScuiARiOTA,  a  native  of  Scutan,  opposite 
Constantinople,  of  uncerlain  age,  wrote :  —  1.  Ho- 
tmliae  IIL  3.  Sdmlia  live  An>inlaii(Biei  in  Nicelae 
Acemimtli  Thesaanm  Otihoilox.  3.  ^islolae,  De 
Arte  Rhetorica,  poems  and  other  minor  productions 
extant  in  MSS.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  (Cave, 
Hia.  Liter.  D.  p.  1 5  i  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vol  vii. 
p.  7S6.) 

13.  BsiniJE,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Latins, 
against  whom  he  vrrote  a  small  work,  a  Latin 
tronelation  of  which  begins  "Noa  eimplidltr  on- 
ii^pta  navit  vetKrabtUora^  &c,  and  of  which  Lee 
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Ailalins  ^vea  some  fnigmenta  in  De  Gmseniu,  I, 
14.     (Cave,  Hisl.  Liter,  ad  an.  1110.) 

14.  Sbhbon,  archbishop  of  Serrae  or  Seres  in 
Macedonia,  and  afterwarda  of  Heracleia,  lived  in 
the  llih  century,  and  has  often,  by  Leo  Allatius 
for  instance,  been  confounded  with  Nicetaa  Papll- 
bga  He  wrote  :  —  1.  CommclarH  is  XVI  Nh- 
ztunzBRi  Oraiioms,  published  ad  catcem  Opemm 
NasiaiaeJii,  and  separately,  tinder  the  name  of 
Nicetas  David  Paphlago,  Venice,  1563,  4to, 
2.  Hesponsa  Gmoaica  ad  fiderroffationea  ci0jadQ7n. 
CoBstaidini  Ef^scojia,  Graece  et  Idtine  in  Leun- 
cUvins,  Jaa  Oraeeo-Boniaii.  3.  Catena  in  Johum, 
a  compiUtion  ascribed  by  seme  to  one  Olympio- 
dorus.  Edit.:  A  latin  version,  by  Paulus 
Comitolna,  Venice,  U87,  4to.;  Graece  et  Latine, 
by  Patricius  Junina,  London,  1637,  foL  i.  Ca- 
tenae is  Lneam,  Mailhaeum  alioinue,  perhape. 
(CaTe,  Hist  Liter,  ad  an.  1077 1  Fabric.  BiW. 
Graec.  vol.  viiL  p.  431 ;  Hamberger,  MK&rieiten 
von  gele&rten  M'dnTiem.') 

15.  TiiiissALONiCKNSis,  WBS  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  wrote  Dialog!  Sex  de  Pro- 
ceasione  i^iiritiu  Sancti,  of  which  Leo  Allatius 
gives  a  fragment  in  Contra  Holtinger.  Nicelas  of 
Theaaahinica  lived  about  1200;  be  has  often  been 
confounded  with  Nicetas  Acominatua,  (Fabric 
Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  vii.  p.  755.)  [W.  P.] 

NICETAS,  or,  as  his  name  is  vaiioualy  written, 
Nicaeaa  or  Niceas,  or  Nicelas  or  iVicdftiu,  was  by 
birth  a  Dacian,  and  bishop  of  a  dty  called  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  CWtas  Somatiaxa  or  Remes- 

Naissua  and  Sardica.     This  prelate  vi^ted  Italy 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having 
repaired  to  Nola  for  the  porpose  of  visiting  tho 
sepulchre  of  St.  Felix,  there  gained  the  good-will 
mlinus,  who  celebrates,  in  a  poem  stiD  extant, 
ligh  talents  and  virtues  of  his  friend,  and  the 
with  which   be   laboured  in   preaching   the 
Gospel  among  the   barbarians.      Nicetas   paid  a 
second  visit  to  Nola  a.  d.  402,  and  it  appears  from 
L   epistle   of  Pope    Innocentins  I.    (n.  xviL  cd. 
luslant),  where  he  is  nHmhered  among  the  dig- 
taries  of  Macedonia,  that  he  was  alive  in  414. 
Conaideiable  confusion  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  mistake  of  Baroniua,  who  supposed  that  Ni- 
celas the  Dfluan,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyroiogy  under  7th  January,  was  a  different  person 
from '  itie  Nicaeits  Romatiaaae  ciTnla^s  episcopus  of 
Gennadiua,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  same  with 
of  Aquileia,    to  whom  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  Leo  the  Great  in   A.n.  458,  —  an 
hypDtheds  which  forced  him  to  prove  thai  Aqiilleia 
bore  the  name  of  (Mtas  RomaHana.     But  the  re- 
"     Queenel  and  Tillemont  have 


tthsi 


sation  at  rest. 


GeiinadiuB  informs  us  that  Nicetas  composed  in 
plain  but  elegant  style  instructions  for  those  who 
were  preparing  for  baptism,  in  six  boota,  of  which 
'  >es  the  arguments,  and  also  Ad  Lapsam  Vir- 
Libelba.  Of  these,  the  former  is  certainly 
lost,  but  we  find  among  the  worka  of  St.  Jerome 
vol.  xi,  p.  178,  ed-VaUarsi,  vol.  v.  ed  Bened.),  a  tract 
mtitledOJjwyatioarf&isiBmojaZajosajB,  and  among 
the  works  of  St.  Ambroae  (vol.  iL  p.SOl.ed.  Bened.) 
me  piece  under  the  name  Tradaiua  ad  Vir- 
ginem  Lapsam,  although  it  can  be  proved  by  the 
'  convindng  arguments  that  neither  of  these 

;s  could  have  been  the  author.     Hence  it  wa< 

conjectured  by  Cotelerius  that  it  might,  in  reality. 
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belong  to  Nicetai,  and  his  opinion  has  been  vctj 
generally  adopted,  although  the  matter  aeemfi  to  J>s 
intolved  in  great  inatiU  (Geniiadius,  da  Viria 
Illmtr.  22  J  Schoneniann,  Bibtiothem  Pairam 
Lai.  vol.ii.  §17.)  [W.H-] 

NICE'TAS  or  NICAEAS  was,  aa  we  have 
noticed  above,  biehop  of  Aquileia  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  centiiiy.  His  remains  have  been  cate- 
fuUj  collected  from  various  sources  by  Mai  in  the 
"Sotiptotum  Veteram  Noyb  CoUectio  e  Vaticanii 
Codicibas  edita,"  4to.  Rom.  1833,  vol.  Tii.  p.  814— 
340.  They  conast  of  ibar  short  tia«ts :  —  1.  Oe 
Raiiom  Fidei.  3.  De  ^irUas  Sam^i  PotaiHa.  3. 
Ita  dwBTsis  AjipdJaliambus  Jiontmo  ftoslro  Jesa 
CImsto  cfrBKemeni^us.  i.  Eiplanalio  SJimJo/i  kobHa 
ad  oonijKfcBfes,  t<^ether  with  aii:  fiagments  of  a  few 

NicKTiS,  who  was  bishop  of  Treves  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  does  not  fell  within 
the  limits  of  this  woit.  [W.  K.] 

NICKTAS  (NiKiirm).  a  phyacian,  to  whom  ia 
addressed  one  of  the  letters  of  Theophyhictas, 
nn;hbisliop  of  Bulgaria  {^  B5).  He  is  there 
styled  "  Physician  to  the  King,"  and  must  have 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ  He  ia, 
perhaps,  the  same  person  as  the  compiler  of  a  col- 
lection of  sui^ical  treatises,  who  ia  supposed  to 
have  lived  at  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
after  ChriaC.  It  conUuns  extracts  fi'oni  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  Soranus,  Rufua,  Galen,  Oribasius, 
Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  writers  of  less  note ; 
and  is  to  be  foHnd  in  MS.  in  the  Libraries  at 
Paris  (Codd,  S3i7,  2348),  and  Florence.  Of  the 
Laurentian  MS.,  which  is  very  anident  and  valu- 
able, a  liill  account  is  given  by  Bandini  in  his 
Catal  Cod.  Groeo.  Bibliolh.  Laarmi.  (vol.  iii.  p.  B3, 
&c.  cod.  7),  where  he  has  also  inserted  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  chapters  ctmlained  in  the  volume, 
to  the  number  of  fivB  hundred  and  eighteen. 
A  part  o£  the  contents  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence,  1754  fol.  by  Antonio  Cocchi,  with 
the  title  -.  —  "  Graecorura  Chirurgici  Libri ;  Sorani 
untis  de  Fcactnrarum  Signis,  Oribasii  duo  de 
Fractis  et  de  Luxatis,  e  ColIcGtione  Nicetae," 
Ik.  &c.  The  editor  has  added  a  Latin  translation, 
and  soma  valuable  notes.  The  Commentary  of 
ApolloniuB  Ciliensison  Hippociates  "DeArticnh's" 
was  extracted  from  this  collection.  [Afollonius, 
p.  246].  (See  Choulant's  Handh.  dffr  £ucA«v 
kande/tiT  die  Alters  Medias;  Dieti'a  Prefece  to 
^it&AoUamHippotr.et  Gal.)  [W.A,  G.J 

NI'CIAS  (N«iai),  hialoricaL  i.  A  native  of 
Qortyn,  in  Crete.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Athenians  by  the  ties  of  progenia,  and  it  was  at 
his  request  that  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Phdr- 
mion,  when  engaged  on  the  west  of  Greece  in  b.  c. 
429,  were  ordered  to  atop  on  their  way  at  Crele, 
to  attack  Cydniiia.     (Thuc  ii.  85.) 

1.  The  fether  of  Hagnon,  the  Athenian  general. 
(Thuc.  ii.  SB.) 

3.  Ono  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  Athenian 
generals  engaged  during  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
He  wss  the  son  of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  derived  m^nly  h'om  the 
silver  mines  at  Lanreinm,  of  which  he  was  a  very 
large  lessee,  emptoymg  in  them  as  many  as  1000 
slaves.  (Xen.  Mew.  li.  5.  §  3,  de  Vat.  4.  §  14  j 
Atheii.  vL  p.  273,  e.)  Hia  property  was  valued 
at  loo  talents.  (Lya.  yro  irist.  limit,  p.  (i4S.) 
From  this  cause,  combined  with  his  unamliitioua 
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characler,  and  his  averuon  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations, he  was  naturally  broniht  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  his  feDow-citiaens. 
Ha  was  aeveral  times  associated  with  Pericles, 
as  strategas ;  and  hia  great  prudence  and  high 
character  gained  for  him  considerable  influence. 
On  the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  mote 
npenly  as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other 
demagogues  of  Athens ;  but  from  his  military 
reputation,  the  mildness  of  his  character,  and  the 
liberal  use  which  he  inade  of  hia  grea.t  wealth,  he 
was  looked  upon  with  respect,  and  some  measure 
of  attachment,  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  His 
timidity  ted  him  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.  This  feature  of  his  character  was 
ridiculed  by  more  than  one  comic  poet  of  the  day. 
The  splendour  with  which  he  discharged  the  office 
of  choregus  exceeded  anything  that  had  been  seen 
before.  On  one  occauon,  when  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Theoria  (o  Delos,  he  made  a  re- 
markable dispUy  of  Ilia  wealth  and  munificence. 
To  prevent  the  confusion  which  usually  ensued 
when  theChoruslaiidedat  Delos  amidst  the  crewd 
of  spectators,  he  landed  first  at  Rheneia;  and 
having  had  a  bridge  prepared  before  he  left  Athens, 
it  was  thrown  across  the  chaimel  between  Bheneia 
and  Deloa,  in  the  course  of  the  mght,  and  by  day- 
break it  waa  ready,  adorned  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner  with  gilding  and  tapestry,  for  the 
orderiy  procession  of  the  Chorus.  After  the 
ceremonies  were  over  he  consecrated  a  brazen  palm 
tree  So  Apollo,  together  with  a  piece  of  land,  which 
he  purchased  at  the  cost  of  10,000  drachmae, 
directing  that  the  proceeds  of  it  should  be  laid  out 
by  Ehs  DeUans  it  sacrifices  and  (casta ;  the  only 
condition  which  ho  annexed  being,  that  they 
should  pray  for  the  blessing  of  the  god  upon  the 
fouiuler.  His  strong  religious  feeling  was  perhaps 
as  much  concerned  in  this  dedication,  as  his  desire 
of  popularity.  It  waa  told  of  him  that  he  sacri- 
ficed every  day,  and  even  kept  a  soothsayer  in  his 
house,  that  he  might  consult  the  will  of  the  godi 
"-'  -inly  about  public  ^airs,  but  likewise  respect- 
is  own  private  fortanes.  Aristophanes  ridi- 
hrni  rather  severely  in  the  Eiptitet  (or  hit 


informers  led  hun  to  keep  as  much  aa  passible  in 
retirement.  Hs  made  himself  difficult  of  access  t 
and  the  few  friends  who  were  admitted  to  his  pri- 
vacy industriously  spread  the  belief  thathadevoted 
himself  with  such  untuing  zeal  to  the  public  inter- 
ests, as  tc  eacrllice  enjoyment,  sleep,  and  even 
health,  in  the  service  of  the  stale.  His  character- 
istic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  bis 
military  career.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
played any  very  great  ability,  alii!  less  anything 
'"'  genius,  in  tiie  saeuce  of  strategy  ;  but  he  was 
tious  and  wary,  and  does  not  appear  on  a  single 
ision  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  remiss- 
(,  unless  it  were  m  (Jie  Mege  of  Syracuse. 
Hence  his  military .  opeiations  were  almost  iuva.^ 
-ibly  auccessfu).  In  B.  c.  427  he  led  an  expedi- 
>n  against  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  lies  In 
front  of  Megara,  and  took  it.  (Thuc.  iii.  SI.) 
In  the  following  year  he  led  an  armament  of  sixty 
triremes,  with  2001)  heavy-aimed  soldiers,  against 
the  island  of  Melos.  He  ravaged  the  island,  but 
>wn  held  out ;  and  the  troops  being  needed 
for  an  atlnok  upon  Tanagra,  he  withdrew,  and, 
after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Lociis,  relnrned  home. 
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(Thuc.  iii.  91  ;  Dlo^. 
the  generals  in  b.  c  i'. 
ahut  up  in  Spliacteria. 
under  wliich  hfl  commia^oned  his  eneiuj,  Cleon, 
to  reduce  the  island,  have  nlreadj  been  deacribed 
in  the  article  Clbon  [Vol.1,  p.  797].  In  the  samB 
year  NidaB  lad  an  expedition  into  the  teiritory  of 
Corinth.  He  defenied  the  Corinthians  in  hnttle, 
hut,  apprehending  the  arrival  of  reinforesments  for 
the  enemy^s  troops,  he  re-embnriced  hia  farcej 
Two  of  the  slain,  however,  haring  heen  left  b( 
hind,  whom  the  Atheniiuis  liad  not  been  nble  1 
find  at  the  time,  Niciaa  resigned  the  honours  c 
victoiy  for  the  pnrpoae  of  recoTaring  them,  and  sen 
a  herald  to  ask  for  their  leatomtjon.  He  then 
proceeded  to   Ccommyon,  where  he  raT^ed  the 

of  Epidaiirus.  Having  cnrtied  a  wall  i 
isthmuB  connecting  Methone  with  the  n 
and  left  a  garrison  in  Che  place,  he  lelnii 
f.  42 — 15  ;  Diod.  Jtii.  65.)    In 


viih    t 


of  Laconia  and  captured  the  iaiand  of 
Cythent,  a  auceesa  gained  with  the  greater  facility, 
B»  he  had  previou3y  had  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  Cy^erians.  He  atationed  an  Athenian 
garrison  in  the  iaiand,  and  ra»^ed  the  coast  of 
Laconin  for  seven  days.  On  hie  retnm  he  ntvaged 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus  in  Laoonia,  and  tnok 
Thyrea,  where  the  Sparfana  had  settled  the  Aegi- 
netans  afler  their  eipniaion  from  their  own  island. 
These  Aeginetans  having  heen  conveyed  to  Athena 
iveie  put  to  death  by  die  Athenians.  (Thtic  iv. 
6i  ;  Biod.  (.  c.)  In  B.  c,  423,  Niciaa  and  Nieo- 
etratus  were  sent  with  an  army  to  Chaloidice  to 
check  the  movementa  of  Brsaidaa.  They  obtained 
posaea«on  of  Mende,  and  blockaded  Stnone  ;  while 
thns  engi^ed  they  unlered  into  an  ^reement  with 
Perdiccaa.  Having  liaished  the  circuravaliation 
of  Scione,  they  returned  home.  (Thuc.  iy.  130— 
133.) 

The  death  of  Cleon  removed  out  of  (he  way  of 
Nicias  the  only  rival  whose  power  was  at  all 
commensurate  with  hie  own,  and  he  now  exortod 
all  hie  influence  to  biing  about  a  peace.  He  had 
secured  the  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  by  hia 
hnmane  Inatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphac- 
teria,  ao  that  he  found  no  difficnlty  in  seaimiing 
the  character  of  mediafor  between  the  belligerent 
poweia.  The  negotiations  ended  in  the  peace  of 
B.  0.  431,  which  was  called  the  peace  of  Nicias  on 
account  of  the  share  which  he  had  had  in  bringing 
it  about  (Thuc  T.  16, 19,  34,  vii.  86.)  Id  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  the  Boeotians,  Corin- 
thiana,  and  others,  ai^d  the  hostile  disposition  of 
Argoa,  this  peace  was  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
defensive   alliance   betweiv   Athens   and  Sparta 
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envoys  who  came  to  oppose  it  were  entrapped  by 
Alcibiadea  into  exhibiting  on  appearance  of  double 
dealing,  and  it  required  ^1  the  influence  of  Nicias 
to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  at  once  concluding 
an  alliance  with  Argos.  He  induced  them  to  send 
him  at  the  bead  of  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to 
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demand  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  pninfaon 
which  the  Athenians  felt  themaelves  aggrieved. 
The  Spartan  government  would  not  comply  with 
their  demands,  and  Nicjas  could  only  procure  a 
(reah  latiiicBtion  of  the  existing  treaties.     On  hia 

(Thuc  T.  43,  46.) 

The  dissensions  between  Nidas  and  Alcibiades 
now  greatly  increased,  and  the  ostracism  of  one  or 
other  began  to  be  talked  of.  The  demagogue 
Hyperbolua  strove  to  secure  the  banishment  of 
one  of  thom  that  he  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  making  bead  agmnat  the  other.  But  Nicias 
and  Alcibiades,  perceiving  his  designs,  united  their 
influence  against  their  common  enemy,  and  the 
ostiaeism  feu  on  Hyperbcrfna. 

In  B.C.  415,  (he  Athenians  resolred  on  sending 
(heir  great  expedition  to  Sirily,  on  the  pretext  of 
aaaisting  the  Segeataeana  and  Leontines.  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  and  I.amachua  were  appointed  to  the 
command.     Niciaa,  who,  besidea  that   he  disnn- 

E roved  of  the  expedition  altt^ther,  was  in  feeble 
ealth,  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the  Athenians 
from  this  comae.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the 
question  pat  again  to  the  vote  ;  but  even  his  re- 
presentations of  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
required  did  not  produce  the  eHect  which  he 
wished.  On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  derived 
from  them  grounds  for  still  greater  confidence  ,'  and 
Niciaa  and  the  other  generda  were  empowered  to 
raise  whatever  forces  they  thought  requisite.  When 
the  armament  arrived  at  Rhegium,  finding  (he 
hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  entertained  with 

the  generals  Niciaa  proposed  that  they  should  call 
upon  the  Segestaeans  to  provide  pay,  if  not  for  tlie 

succours  which  they  had  requested,  and  that,  if  they 
flimished  theae,  the  forces  should  stay  till  (hey  had 
brought  the  Selinuntines  to  teims,  and  then  return 
home,  after  coasting  the  island  Co  diaplay  the  power 
of  Athens.  But  (he  intennediate  pl^  of  Alcibiadea 
was  finally  adopted.  After  the  recall  of  Alcibiades 
Niciaa  ComiA  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  concurrence 
of  Lamachua  in  his  phms.  |From  Catana,  which 
had  come  over  to  the  Athenians  and  been  made 
their  head-quaiiera,  Nicias  and  Lamachua  proceeded 
with  all  their  forces  towards  Segesta.  On  (heic 
way  they  captured  Hyccara.  Niciaa  went  himself 
to  Segeato,  but  could  only  obtain  thirty  talents. 
On  their  return  they  seem  to  have  remained  almost 
inactive  for  some  time,  but  in  the  autumn  they  pre- 
pared to  attack  Syracuse.  By  a  skilfnl  stratagem 
the  Athenians  without  molestation  took  posaeEsion 
of  a  station  near  the  Olympieum,  by  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  A  battle  took  place  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  Syiacuaans  were  defeated.  But,  being 
m  want  of  cavalry  and  money,  the  Atheniana 
sai  ed  away,  and  for  the  iirat  part  of  the  winter 
to  k  up  their  station  at  Naios.  They  were  un- 
4.cessfa]  in  their  endeavours  to  induce  Camarina 
oin  them,  but  secured  the  assistance  of  several 
the  Sicel  tribes.  Even  some  Etruscan  cities 
remised  aid,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Carthage. 
F  m  Naxos  Niciaa  removed  to  Catana.  Ad- 
ditional supplies  were  aent  from  Athens,  and  arrived 
at  Catana  in  the  spring  (b.c.414).  Nicias  no  it 
made  preparationa  for  aeiiing  Epipolae,  in  which  he 
waa  Buccessfni  ;  and  the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse 
was  immediately  commenced.  The  work  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  all  attempts  of  (he  Syracuaans  to  slop 
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it  were  defeated^  In  a  hattle  which  took  phice  i 
the  marsh  Lamschus  was  elain.  It  ftirtiinatel}' 
happened  at  this  juncture  that  Nicias,  wTid  vhi 
afllieted  with  a  painrul  disorder  of  the  eyes,  vm 
left  upon  Epipoiae,  and  his  presence  prevented  tht 
Syracnsans  bom  succeeding  in  a  bold  attempt 
wliicli  they  made  l»  gain  poBseaaion  of  the  height! 
and  destroy  the  AtheniEin  works.  Tlie  circumvo]- 
latioii  was  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of 
Syracuse  seemed  sealed,  wlien  Gylippus  arrived  ' 
Sicily  [GvLiFFUB].  Kicias,  for  tfie  first  time 
his  iife  probably,  allowed  hia  confidence  of  auco 

Gylippns  from  making  his  way  into  Syracuse.     He 
seems  navf  to  have  supposed  that  he  should  bo 
nble   to  stop  the  erection  of    a  counteF-wall 
Kpipolac,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  heights  and 
esliLblished  his  army  on  the  headhind  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  whore  be  erected  three  forts.      His  forces 
were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  hinder  the  compli 
of  the  counterwork  of  the  Syiacasans.     Succours 
were  now  (*lled  in  by  the  Syracusans  ftom  all 
quarters,  and  Nicias  found  bimaolf  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcemente,  as  his  ships  were 
hecomiog  unsound,  and  their  crews  were  rapidly 
thinned  by  deaths  and  desertions.     He  requested 
at  the  same  time  that  another  commander  might  be 
sent  to  supply  his  place,  as  bis  disorder  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  dischai^  of  his  duties.     The  Athe- 
nians yoled   reinforcements,    wh*  h  pi    ed 
under  the  eoramand  of  Demosthe       and  E  rjm 
don.     But  they  would  not  allow  N          t  ^ 
his  command. 

Meantirne,  Gylippus  induced    h    Syrac  son     t 
7  their  fortune  in  a  sea-iighl.     D  n       ■■      '     ■ 


/the. 


t    1 


Plemtoyrium.  The  sea-fight 
the  Athenians  j  but  the  contuai  ca  sed  bj  th 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  t  th  S)  sa 
fi™n  Coruith  enabled  the  Athenians  to   ttack  tl   m 

tests  followed  in  the  great  harbou    and 
engagement  the  Athenians  were  d  feat  d      th 
siderable  loss,     But  at  this  moment  the  Athenian 
rainfiircemenls  arrived. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Demosthenes,  a  bold  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  night  to  recover  Epipolae, 
in  which  the  Athenians,  after  bemg  all  but  suc- 
cessful, were  finally  driven  back  with  severe  loss. 
Demosthenes  now  proposed  to  abandon  the  aiega 
and  return  to  Athens.  To  this  Nicias  would  not 
consent.  He  professed  to  stand  in  dread  of  the 
Athenians  at  home,  liut  he  appears  to  have  had 
reasons  for   believing  that  a  pai'ty  amongst  the 

to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  city,  and,  at  his 
urgent  instance,  his  colleagues  consented  to  remain 
for  a  little  longer.  But  meantime  fresh  succours 
arrived  for  the  Syracusans  ;  sickness  was  making 
ravages  amonff  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length 
Nicias  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating. 
Secret  orders  were  given  that  every  thing  should 
be  in  readiness  for  departure,  supplies  were  coun- 
letmanded,  and  nothing  seenied  likely  to  prevent 
their  unmolested  retreat,  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.  The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  now  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament.  The  soothsayers  interpreted 
the  event  as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they 
should  not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and 
Nicias  resolutely  determined  to.abide  by  their  de- 
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dsion.     The  Syracusans  now  resolved  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement,  and,  after  some  successful 
skitmisliing,in  a  decisive  naval  battle  defeated  the 
Athenians,  though  ahodyoftheirlandforces  received 
Etn  unimportant  check.     They  were  now  masters  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  d       jato    fl' 
cape.     Nicias  eiterled  hima  If  to   h       m       to 
courage  the  men,  but  tl      Ah  niana  w        d 
sively  defeated,  and  couU.  n  b      nd      d  to 

attempt  to  foree  their  way  a    day  break    hrong 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  ot    h     harb  nr      Th  y 

Nicias,  though  bowed  do  b j  b  d  y  as  w  11 
mental  sufferings,  used  all  h  argum  nts  h 
the  men.  For  the  details  of  the  retreat  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Thucydides.  Nicias  and  Demo- 
sthoncs,  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  troops, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Gylippus  was  desi- 
rous of  carijing  Nicias  to  Sparta  ;  but  those  of  the 
Syracusans  widi  whom  Niciaa  had  opened  a  secret 
correspondence,  fearing  lest  its  lietinyal  should 
bring  them  into  difficulties,  eagerly  urged  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death.  His  enecntion  draws  the 
following  just  remarks  from  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  yoL  iii.  p,  466):  "His  death 
filled  up  the  measure  of  a  singiUar  destiny,  by 
which  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  pi'o- 
dence  and  fortune,  his  liberality  and  patriotism, 
b's  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness,  all  the  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  his  mind  and  chomcter,  bis 
talents  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  credulity  and 
perstition,  his  premature  timidity,  hia  tardy  cou- 
nge,  hia  long- protracted  wavering  and  his  unsea- 
sonable resolution,  contributed  in  nearly  equal 
d^rees  to  hia  own  ruin  and  to  the  lull  of  his 
untry.  The  historian  deplores  his  undeserved 
lamltf ;  but  the  &le  of  the  thousands  whom  ho 
volved  in  his  disasters  was  perhaps  stiH  more 
p  tlablo."     According  to  Pansanjaa  (i.  29,  §  13), 


lothei 


lory  of  thos. 


because  he  surrendered  hi 


self  vc 


10  fell  in  Sicily, 
flrily.  (Plut, 


i.  E3,  &C(  Uluc,  v_ _   ._.  , 

wall,  fliiL  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  co.  2fi  and  36.) 

A  herald  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

carried  off  from   Macedonia,  and  kept  ten 

months  in  custody  at  Athens.    The  lettera  of 

was  the  bearer  were  publicly   read  at 

(Philippi  Episi.  m  Dem.  Op.  p.  169,  ed. 

Beiske). 

6.  An  Athenian,  a  relative  of  Apollodorus,  who 
brought  a  suit  against  Photmion,  on  whose  behjJE 
103  wrote  the  speech  ihrip  ^op^iuyoi. 
iniaa,  and  Androraenes  bad  induced  Apol- 
desist  ttdia  a  prerious  suit  of  the  same 
ciaa  and  Apollodorus  married  sisters,  the 
daughlere  of  Deinia£.  Nicias  was  uncle  to  a  man 
named  Stephanos,  by  whom  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property.    (Dem.  adv.  S!«pi.  p.  1132,  ed.  Heiake.) 

6.  An  oBrcer  in  the  service  of  Alemnder  the 
Great.  After  the  capture  of  Sardes,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  province. 
'Vrrian,i.  17.  §B.) 

7.  A  friend  and  relation  of  Mennaeus,  and  a 
general  in  the  service  of  Ptolemaeua  Philopator, 
He  was  sent  to  oppose  Andochus  and  succour  the 

ity  of  Abila,  but  wasdefealed.     (Polyb.  V.  71.) 

8.  PraetUT  of  the  Achaean  league  m  B.  o.  307. 
(Uv.  ,1.111.  ».) 

"    '      "  ■'  of  Perseus,  king  of 
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Macedonia.       He  eeema  to  have  teen  in  comniar 
at  Pella.     When  [he  fortunes  of  Perseus  appean 
despecale,  in  a  moment  of  bewildetment  he  gai 
dicecli        '    " *        ■' 


a  Androi 


ng,  though 


funner  executed  the  commnnda  of  the 

a  large  part  of  the  treajure  was  afterwt 

But  Feraeus,  to  get  rid  of  the  wilne: 

act  of  folly,  had  both  Nioias  and  Andronicua  put 

to  death,  B.  c.  169.     (Liv.  dir.  10.) 

10.  A  native  of  Cos,  who  made  himself  tyrant 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  a  eontemporaiy  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  liv.  p.  658.)  [C.P.M.] 

NI'CIAS  (NiKia!),  literary.  1.  Of  Eleia.  : 
him  some  attributed  the  Bcutx""',  a  poem  genenj 
Rscribed  to  Orpheus.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  vol. 
pp.  164, 172.) 

2.  A  iheloridan  of  Syracuse,  who,  with  Tieias, 
instructed  Lycias,  n.  n.  443.  (Snid.  s.d.  Aturin;.' 
Westermann  (Gesch.  der  Grisi±  Bered.  p.  38. 
suggeatfi  tiiat  ^e  separate  mention  of  a  Syracusan 
Nicias  may  have  arisen  from  the  cannision  of 
names.  For  though  many  writers  mention  him 
along  with  Tisia;,  they  seem  to  bare  all  drawn 
from  one  common  eourca. 

S.  A  slave  of  Epicurus,  manumitted  iilong 
Mys  and  Lycon,  b.  c.  278.    (Diog.  Laeii.  p.  272, 
ed.  Lond.  1664.) 

4.  Of  Nica™,  cepealedly  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeas,  who  names  three  works  of  his.  These  lae, 
1.  ^laZoy^,  which  seem  to  have  been  memoirs  o' 
the  varions  schools  of  philosophy  (vi.  p.  273,  d. 
KiiL  p.  682,  a.).  2.  'ApxaSMi,  which  may  liav. 
been  an  account  of  Arcadian  usi^ea,  perhaps  a  por 
tion  of  a  L-iixer  work  on  Greeli  local  usages  (liii 
p.€09,  e.,  whei'e  Athenaeus  simply  speaJie  of  him 
as  NikIo!).  3.  A  hisMry  TltfA  tuu  ^.Aoo-o^imi 
(iv.  p  162,  e.).  But  hy  co.  '  ■  ' 
wherein  he  quotes  Setion,  a 
AiaSoxal,  with  another  (li.  p, 
mentions  their  names  together,  we  think 
may  justly  conclude,  that,  through  inadvertence,  or 

itevchanged,  and   that  tlie 


g  this  passage, 
writ^  of  &e 


hist 


ry  IB  K 


We  hai 


g  his  age,  except  that  he 
must  have  lived  after  Plato.  (Athon.  B.  <b.  ; 
Fabric.  ft6t  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  770.) 

6.  A  Coui  gramoiarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  tune  of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
Suetonius  {de  Mastr.  Gramnt,  1 4)  calls  him,  if  the 
ordinary  reading  be  correct,  Curtiue  Nicia,  He 
also  mentions  (/.  c.)  that  he  originally  belonged  to 
the  party  ofPompey,  but  that,  having  endeavoured 
to  involve  Pompey's  wife  in  an  mtrigne  with 
Memmius,  he  was  betrayed  by  her,  and  disgraced 
by  his  former  patron.  From  the  scattered  notices 
of  him  found  in  Cicero,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  bnt  soft  and  effemi- 
nate. We  nowhere  read  of  his  having  any  great 
reputation.  In  one  passage  (ad  JUin,  vii.  3) 
Cicero  does  not  seem  to  trust  much  to  his  authority 
■  as  to  the  question,  whether  Piraeea  was  the  name 
o(  a  loaa  or  of  an  t^idsin.  If  we  may  trust  a 
comipl  passage  in  Suetonius  (L  o.),  he  wrote  n 
treatise  on  the  writings  of  LucUius.  (Sueton.  I.  c. ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  is.  10,  ad  AH.  I.e.  lii.  26,  53,  aiii. 
33  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iji.  p.  207.)  Cicero's 
letters  that  mention  him  extend  from  B.  c  60 

6.  A  monk,  who  lived  a.  d.  601.    He  wrote; 


NICIAK 
I.  Against  the  SlaiTi)T^s  of  Philoponns.  2.Against 
Sevenis,  the  Eutychian.  3.  Against  the  Pj^jans. 
He  is  not  to  be  confonnded  with  Nicaejs. 
(Cave,  Hist.  LiU  Sc.  Ec  vol,  i.  p.  685 ;  Fabric.  BihI. 
Graec  vol.  x.  p.  494.)  His  writings  are  not 
eitant.  [W.M.G.] 

NI'CIAS  (Nulas),  the  name  of  at  least  two 
phyHciana. 

1.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhns,  Wng  of  Epeims, 
who,  during  his  master's  war  with  the  Homane, 
went  to  C  FabriduB  Lusctnus,  the  consul,  B.  c. 
273,  and  offered  for  a  certdn  reward  to  take  off 
the  king  by  poison.     (Claud.  Qoadrigar.  ap,  AuL 


Gell.  J 


natas,  J 


Fabriclus  not  oidyrejected 
his  base  otfer  with  uidignution,  bnt  immemately 
sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhas  with  notice  of  his 
treachery,  who,  upon  receiving  the  inibrmation,  is 
said  to  have .  cried  oat,  "  This  ia  tiiat  Fabricins 
whom  it  is  harder  to  turn  aside  from  justice  and 
honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  from  ita  course." 
(Eutmp.  ii.  14.)  Zonaras  adds  (l.e.  p.  SO),  lliat 
J..  _.,.  — jj  pjij  ^  death,  and  his  skin  used  to 


I  dilOT. 


2.  A  native  of  Nimpolis,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  SJwi- 
posioco  (vii.  1 .  }  1 )'  "  "1^  "f  '''^  speakers  in  the 
discussion,  whether  what  is  drunk  enters  the 
lungs.  Nidas  rightiy  muntmned  that  it  did  noL 
The  writer  on  stones,  Iltpl  AiOaiv,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Pandl.  §  13,  De  Firm,  c  20.  §  4) 
and  Stobaeus  (Flaril.  tit.  100.  g  13.  p.  6411,  is 
a  different  person,  and  does  not  appear  In  iiave 
been  a  physician,  though  so  chissed  by  Fabridus 
(Bin.  Gr.  vol.  jiiii.  p.  346,  ed.  vel.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

NFCIAS,  acelebrated  Atiienian  piunter,  was  the 
sonofNicomedes,andthe  disciple  of  Antidotus(P]in. 
mr.  II.  s.  40.^28).  On  this  ground  Silligai£ues 
that  since  Antidotue  was  the  pupil  of  Euphranor, 
who  iiourisbed  about  the  I04th  Olympiad,  Nicias 
must  have  flourished  about  01.  117  or  about  B.C. 
310.  And  titis  agrees  with  the  story  of  Plutarch 
about  the  anwillingness  of  Nicias  to  sell  one  of  his 
pictures  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  it  we  suppose 
Ptolemy  I.  to  be  meant  (Noapaia.  luao.  via.  see. 
-^WBTMJ,  11).  On  the  otiier  hand,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Nicias  assisted  Praxiteles  ot  ataiida  drcumli- 
imidis,  that  is,  covering  marble  statues  with  a  sort 
ot  encaustic  varnish,  by  which  abeautifully  smooth 
and  tinted  snc&ce  was  given  to  them  (see  I>icl.  o^ 
AiUg.  Paintdig,  g  viii.l.  Now  Praniteles  fiou- 
■  1  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  b.  a  3tf4— S60. 
oust  therefore  either  suppose  that  Nicias  thus 
painted  the  statues  of  Praxiteles  a  considerable 
time  after  they  were  made,  which  is  not  very  pro- 
bable in  itself,  and  is  opposed  to  Pliny's  statement; 
e  that  Ptiny  has  confonnded  two  diflerenC 
I,  indeed  he  himself  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  two  artists  of  tile  name.  (See 
Sillig,  Goal.  Arlif.  s.  v.)  But,  plausible  as  this 
ai^[ument  is,  it  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  division 
naster  and  pupil  by  seven  or  eight  Olympiads 
arbitrary  assumption.     A  pupil  may  be,  and 


lelian  calls  tiie  physician  by  the  name  of 
Gmia  (For.  Hint.  xii.  33)  ;  and  Aramianns  Mar- 
cellmm  (xxx.  i),  Valerius  Antias  (ap.  Aul.  GelL 
;.  c),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  5.  g  1),  tell  the 
story  of  one  of  the  friends  of  Pyrrhns,  whom  the 
"irst  named  author  calls  iJemooSores,  and  the  two 
rthors  TiifHiiAami. 
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NICIA8. 
oft^n  is,'  nrarly  tbe  same  age  aa  his  teacher'^  and 
sametimcs  even  older.     Again,  Pliny's  dates  are 
veiy  loosely  given ;  we  can  never  tell  with  cer- 
tainty whether  they  are  meant  to  mark  the  early  or 

In  the  case  of  Praxiteles,  we  know  that  he 
executed  greftt  works  considerably  later  thiui  the 
dat«  assigned  by  Pliny»  Supposing  then  that 
Nicias,  ae  a  young  man,  assisted  Praxiteles  when 
in  the  Height  of  hie  &nie  (and  it  is  not  liltely  that 
Nicias  would  have  been  so  employed  a^r  he  had 
oblamedan  mdependent  reputation),  and  that  bis 
lelueal  to  sell  his  picture  to  Ptolemy  occnrted 
when  he  was  old,  and  had  giuned  both  repnlation 
lUid  wealth  enough,  thece  remans  no  positive 
anachronism  in  supposing  only  one  artist  of  this 

Nicias  was  the  most  celebrated  disciple  of 
Kiiphmnor.  He  was  extremely  ahilfd  in  painting 
feiitale  figures,  careful  In  his  management  of  light 
and  shade,  and  hi  maku^  his  fjoures  stand  out  of 
the  picture  (PUn.  L  n.).  The  toliowing  works  of 
hie  are. enumerated  by  Fliliy  [I.  c.)  :  they  seem  to 
have  been  all  piuuled  in  encaustic  A  painting  of 
Nemea,  sitting  on  a  lion,  holding  a  palm  in  tier 
ham),  with  an  old  man  standing  by  with  it  sluS, 
over  whose  head  was  a  picture  of  a  biga.  This 
last  pomt  is  not  very  intelligible  ;  Leasing  has  en- 
deavoured la  clear  it  up  (Laocoon,  p.  280,  note)  : 
Nicias  placed  on  this  picture  the  inscription,  Nwfat 
lyiKtuHrii' :  the  picture  was  carried  from  Asia  to 
Rome  .  by  Silanus,  and  Augustus  had  it  Jaatened 
into  the  wall  of  the  curia  which  he  dedicated  in 
the  comitiura  (Plin.  H.N.  iikv.  4.  s.  10).  Father 
Liber  in  the  tempis  of  Concord.  A  HVacinthua, 
painted  as  a  beautiful  youth,  to  signi^  the  love  of 


NICOCHARES. 


11! 


!T  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  and  Tiberius 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Augustus.  A  Diana, 
probably  at  Ephesus,  as  Pliny  mentions  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  it  the  sepulchre  of  Megabyzus, 
the  priest  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  as  painted  by 
Nicias.  Lastly,  what  appears  to  have  been  his 
master-piece,  a  representation  of  the  infernal  regions 
as  described  by  Homer  (NtKiJn,  'Nesrvmaslia  Ha- 
men) ;  this  was  the  picture  which  Nicias  refused 
to  sell  to  Ptolemy,  althoi^h  the  price  olKred  for  it 
was  «ity  talents  (Plutarch,  he  sap,  cil.)  :  Pliuy 
tells  the  same  story  of  Attains,  which  is  a  manifest 
SDachronism.  Plutarch  also  tells  that  Nicias  was 
ao  absorbed  in  the  vrork  during  its  progress,  that 
he  used  often  to  have  to  ask  his  servants  whether 
he  had  dined.  From  the  above  pictures,  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes the  following  as  ffraades  piciuras :  Ca- 
lypso, lo,  Andromeda,  an  admirable  Alexander 
(Paris),  and  a  sitting  CiJypso,  in  the  porticoes  of 
Ponipey,  Some  pictures  of  animals  were  attributed 
to  him ;   he  was  particularly  happy  in  painting 


There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (Eloa.  78),  ffving  the  opinion  of  Nicias 
respecting  the  art  of  painting,  in  wliich  he  insists 
on  the  importance  of  choosuig  subjects  of  some 
magnitude,  and  not  throwing  away  skill  and  laliour 
on  raiDuie  objects,  such  as  birds  and  lloHers.  The 
proper  subjects  ior  a  piunter,  he  says,  are  battles 
both  on  hai  and  on  sea ;  in  which  Uie  various 


attitudes  and   expressions  of  horses  and  of  men 

the  action  was,  he  thought,  as  important  a  part  of 
painting  as  the  story  or  plot  was  of  poetry, 

Nicias   was  the  first  painter  who  used  burnt 

accident  (Plin.  H.  N.  jrxxv.  6.  %  30).  He  had  a 
disfdple,  Omphalion,  who  was  formerly  his  slave 
and  ^vourite  (Fans.  iv.  31.  g  S).  He  himself  was 
buried  at  Athens,  by  the  nui  leading  to  the 
academy  (Pans.  i.  28.  §  15).  (P  S  ] 

NICIPPB  (Nutlimij).  1.  AdanghteiofPelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Aldnoe*,  Medusa,  and  Euryslbeus. 
(Apollod.  il  4.  g  5.)  It  should  be  remarked  that 
some  call  her  Leudppe,  Archippe,  or  Aatydaineit. 
(Heyne,  ad  Apdlod,  L  c./  Schol.  ad  Thuanl. 
i.  9.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Thespius,  the  mother  of  Anti- 
machus,  by  Heracles.   (Apollod.  ii.  7.  S  8.)  [Kb.] 

NiCIPPUS(NiHn™o!).  ],  A  Coan  mentioned 
by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  i.  29),  who  succeeded  in  making 
himself  tyrant. 

2.  A  friend  and  disuple  of  Theophtastus.  (Diog. 
laert.  y.  53.) 

3.  One  of  the  ephocs  of  the  Measenians  in  E.  c 
220.  With  some  other  leading  men  amongst 
them,  who  held  oligarchical  views,  he  was  a  stre- 
nuous supporter  of  peace,  even  to  the  detriment  of 
tbe  public  interests.  When  the  envoys  from  the 
congress  held  at.  Coriuth,  at  which  war  had  been 
resolved  on  against  the  Aetolians,  cune  lo  Messenia, 
Nicippns  and  his  patty,  contrary  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  people  generally,  by  means  of  some 
degree  of  compulsion  got  the  reply  returned  tn  the 
envoys,  that  the  Measenians  would  not  enter  into 
the  war  until  Phigalea,  a  town  on  their  borders, 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Aetolians.  Polvbius, 
in  a  digression,  finds  great  fault  with  the  pcficy  of 
this  taction  among  the  Messenions.  (Polyb.  iv. 
31  ;  Thklwall,  Hial.  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  233, 
tic.)  [C.P.M.] 

NI'CO.       [NjcoN.] 

NICOBU'LA  (NiKoSciAt,),  a  Greek  lady,qnoled 
by  Athenaeus  U.  p.  434,  c  lii.  p.  537,  d.), 
tiiough  with  some  doubt  (Nik.  i)  i  di^oBtls  rai-ri, 
rd  ai/yypa/ifuna),  as  the  author  of  a  work  about 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  MSS.  of  Pliny  the 
name  Nicobulna  is  found,  and  Hacduin  (IndtxAut- 
torai«f  voL  i.  p.  6S)  supposes  that  he  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  expeditions.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Gmec 
vol.  iii.  p.  47.)  [a  P.  M.] 

NICOBU'LUS,  an  Athenian  who  was  involved 
in  a  dispute  arising  out  of  some  mine-preperty  with 
a  man  named  Pantaenetus,  and  was  sued  by  him. 
The  speech  of  Demosthenes  againil  Ponfaenefns 
was  written  lor  him  on  this  occasion.  (Dem.  Uapa- 
•Wmi;^    irpis  ISarraiytrO!:)  [C.  P.  M.] 

NICOBU'LUS,  a  friend  and  relative  of  Gre- 
gorius  NazianienuE.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  son  of  Uie  same  name,  in  reply  to 
one  written  by  Gregory,  in  which  the  hittflr  had 
begged  him  to  allow  his  son  to  leave  his  native 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  eloquence. 
Tbe  poem  of  Nicubulus  is  found  amongst  tho^e  of 
Gregory,  beginning  Tsnvoi'  J/idf,  fuiSous  voSfoii' 
T!Meis  T(!  -pfpiBTa.  (Fabric  BibL  Graec  vol.  ix. 
p.  311.)  [aP.M.] 

NICO'CHARES  (N.mx'i/W').  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonidcs, 
also  a  comic  poet.     He  was  contemporary  wiCli 
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Acistophanea  (SnidaG,  s.  v.  NiKi/xil"l>\  ^nd  of  the 
ward  KBioffiji'aioi'  (Sleph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KuSaeifKnof), 
If  the  lonjactnre  of  Bodtil  be  correct  (Corp. 
bissript.  voL  i.  p.  354),  lie  was  nliie  bo  for  down 
BE  B.  c  354.  Tlie  namea  of  his  phiys,  as  enume- 
rnted  hy  Suidas   (t  a),  are,  'A/iufuinj,   Il^AoiJi, 

Kjj^Tt!,  Animip*!,  Aifjitfrai,  lUcTau/iDi,  X«po7it- 
oTopss.      Meineke    {Coib.   Gmee.   Frag.    voL  i, 

are  but  different  names  iof  the  same  eomedy,  ^oni 
tha  fact  that  njXo^  does  not  occur  in  Us  alpha- 
heticel  place,  like  the  rest,  and  &om  the  name 
Oenamaiis  oceiurii^  in  a  qnolntion  fcom  the 
'hfa/iUBni,  given  by  Athei 
as,  e.>.  Of  the  GslateB  t 
preserved.  (Pollux,  x.  93  ;  SclioL  ia  Aristoph. 
Pint.  VT.  179,303.)  To  "Heracles  marrying," 
reference  is  made,  Poliui  tH.  40,  x.  135.  In  thi 
former  passage  the  play  ia  spoken  of  ir  'SIpaK^t. 
yanaiiiifvrf  J  thia  nse  of  the  verb,  perhaps,  like  thi 
Latin  nuio,  indicating  the  bero'a  nnhnsband-lilii 
aubjection  tc  Omphale.  And  in  the  latter  passagi 
the  poet  is  spoken  of  thas :  kotiI  Nuiix"!'"'-  Of 
the  Zaaones,  we  learn  ftora  the  Argnment  to  the 
PlntoB  III.  of  Anatophanea,  that  it  was  repreaentod 
B.  c.  388,  in  competition  with  the  n\o«io!  p'.  of 
Aristophanes.  Reference  is  made  la  it,  Atheu.  xv. 
p.  667,  e.  Of  the  Lemniae,  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  loves  of  Jascn  and  Hyp- 
sipyle,  we  have  two  lines  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
{vii.  p.  328,  e.).  Other  short  fragmenla,  but  with- 
out the  names  of  the  plays,  are  preserved  by 
AthonaeuB  (as  L  p.  34,  d.),  PoUui,  and  others. 
From  these  fragments  we  can  only  infer  Ihat  he 
treated  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Comedy — sometimea 
riaing  into  tragic  d^nity — the  l^nds  and  local 
traditions  of  his  connuy,  no  doubt  ridiculing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  neighbouring  slalea.  (Mei- 
nelie,  Lcaaa  vot,  ii.  p.  843  ;  Athen.  Suid.  8tcph. 
Byi.  U.  00. ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iL  pp.  13,  101 ; 
Fabric,  aw.  Gmat.  vol,  ii.  47 1 .) 

Aristotle  mentions  {Art.  Poet.  ii.  7)  one  Nico- 
clinrea  as  the  author  of  a  poem  called  the  AtjAkSj, 
in  which  he  represents  men  as  worse  than  they 
are.  Whether  the  comic  Nieochares  be  the 
author  or  not,  aa  Aristotle  mentions  this  poem  in 
connection  with  tho  parody  of  Hegemon,  and,  im- 
mediately after,  expressly  distinguishes  between 

comedy  aa  a  separate  illuatration,  the  Deiiad  can- 
not have  tieen  a  comedy,  aa  Fabricius  (Bibi.  Graec. 

Foltroniad,"  hns  been  suggested  as  the  probable 
name.    But,  looking  at  ^e  practice  of  the 


unuae  himself  » 


nough  that  he 
eitravaganzB  on  the  inhabitants  of  Delos.  (Aristot 
I.  e. ;  Twining's  iransL  vol.  L  p.  266,  2d  ed. ;  Ittei- 
neke.  Com.  Givec  Fr.  vol  L  p.  256  ;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec.l.e.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICOCLES  (NiiaiMit),  historicsL  1.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  the  son  and  smicesaor  of 
Kvagotasl.  Some  anthers  have  su|>posed  that  he 
had  participated  in  the  conafaracy  to  which  hie  father 
EvBgoiHs  fell  B  victim ;  but  there  is  no  anthority 
for  this  supposition,  which  has  indeed  been  adopted 
only  by  way  of  explaining  the  strange  error  into 
which  Diodoms  has  ^ea,who  represents  Nicocies 
'  iniself  as   the  eimuch  by  whom  Evagoras  was 


(Diod.  J 


.  47,  intpp.  ad  !oc.).     It  i 


NICOCLES. 
certainty  incredible  that  had  this  been  the  case. 
Isocratea  should  have  addressed  to  him  a  long 
panegyric  upon  his  father^s  virtues,  in  which  iie 
also  dwells  particularly  upon  the  filial  piety  of 
Nicocies,  and  the  honours  paid  by  bun  to  th« 
memory  of  Evagoras  (Isoc.  Evag.  imt.). 

Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of  the 
reign  of  Nicocies,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  If  we  may  trust  the  state* 
ment  of  bis  panegyrist  Isocrates  (who  addressed  to 
bim  two  of  his  orations,  and  has  made  him  the 
subject  of  another),  he  raised  the  cities  under  his 
rule  to  the  most  flourishing  condition,  replenished 
the  treasury,  which  had  been  eihnual^  by  his 
other's  wars,  without  oppressing  his  subjects  by  ex- 
oibitant  taxes,  and  xh  h'ted  'n  al  eapec  h 
model  of  a  mild  and    qn  tab 
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perished  by 

a  violent  death,  but  neither  the  period 

Tiie  annexed  coin  may  be  safely  aasigned  to  this 
Nicodea.  See  Borrell,  Notice  ssr  gseljaes  medailla 
Grecqim  dea  Rois  de  Cligpre,  iVs.,  Paris,  1836. 


2.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus, 
the  period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander. 
He  WB9  at  first  one  of  those  who  look  part  with 
Ptolemy,  the  sou  of  Lagus,  against  Antigonus 
(Diod.  xix,  59  \  Droysen,  HeUenismtta^  vol.  i.  p. 
339),  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  b.cSIO,  after 
Ptnlemy  had  established  his  power  over  the  whole 
island,  Nicocies  appears  to  have  changed  hia  viewa, 
and  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus. 
Hereupon,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  alunned  lest  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  ahould  spread  to  the  other 
cities,  immediately  despatched  two  of  his  friends, 
Argaeue  and  CallLcrates,to  Cyprus,  who  surrounded 
the  palace  of  the  unhappy  prince  with  an  aimed 
force,  and  commanded  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  an  order  with  which,  Bfler  a  vain  attempt  at 
explanation,  be  was  obliged  to  comply.  His  ex- 
ample was  foUovred  by  his  wife  Axiothea,  aa  well 
as  by  his  brothers  and  their  wives,  so  that  the 
whole  family  of  the  princes  of  Paphos  perished  in 
this  catastrophe  (Diod.  xx.  21  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  48). 
Wesseling  (od  ZHod,  L  e.)  has  erroneously  identified 
this  Nicocies  witii  Nlcocreon,  king  of  Salamia 
[Nicocreon],  from  whom  he  is  certainly  distinct. 
(See  Dcoysen,  vol.  i.  p.  404,  not.)  Act"  -'■-^' 
prince,    bearing    the    inscription    J 
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nA*ION,  IiaB  been  menUoned  bv  Bckhe!  (vol.  iij. 
,,.H7). 

3.  Of  Soli,  son  of  Pasicrales,  bji  officer  in  the 
ai'iny  of  Alexander,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  trireme  during  the  voyage  down  tlie  Indus. 
(An.Isd.  IB.) 

4.  An  Atlienian,  who  was  put  to  death  together 
ivilh  Phocion  (b,  c.  318),  to  whom  ha  had  always 
been  attached  by  the  warmest  perEonal  liiendehia : 
on  which  account  lie  b^ed  as  a  last  bvonr  to  be 
alFowed  to  drink  the  poison  before  his  illnstriona 
fiieiid,  A  request  which  Phocion  unwillingly  con- 
ceded.    (Plut  Phae.  35,  36.) 

5.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  to  which  position  he  mised 
liiinBclf  by  the  murder  of  Paseaa,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Abantidas  in  the  soveceigii  power 
[Abantidas].  He  had  reigned  only  four  monlba, 
during  which  period  he  had  already  driven  into 
cxiie  eighty  of  the  citizens,  when  the  citadel  of 
Sicyon  {which  liad   narrowly  escaped  falling 

the  handaof  the  Aetolians  shortly  before)  was 
prised  in  the  night  by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exilee, 
hendcd  by  young  Aratus.  The  palace  of  the  tyrant 
was  set  on  Gtb,  but  Nicocles  himself  made  his 
escape  by  a  subterranean  passage,  and  fled  from  the 
city.  Of  bis  subsequent  fortunes  we  know  nothing. 
(Plat.  -Aral.  3—9  ;  Pans.  iL  8  §  3;  Cic  rfe  QJ^ 

ii,  as.) 

6.  A  SytHcusan,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
liieron  L,  and  became  the  mother  of  Deinomenes. 
{Scbol  ad  Fiid.  Pvlli-L  112.)  [B.H.B.] 

NICOCLES  (KwokMs),  literary.  1.  A  comic 
writer  mentionel  by  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  327), 
whore,  however,  the  name  is  incorrect,  and  should 
be  altered  into  Timodcs,     [TiMoctBS.] 

2.  A  I.a<»daemonisii,  was  the  teacher  of  gram- 
TOBi  to  the  emperor  Julian  (Socnit.  iii.  I).  From 
the  words  of  Socrates  we  may  infer  tliat  be  was  a 
Christian.  This  Nicoeles  is  pelhaps  the  same  as 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etyinologicum  Mt^iun 
(s.K.  iTKiiAoif').  Libanins  (vol.  i.  p.  24)  likewise 
nieutioas  a  rhetorician  of  Constantinople  of  this 
name.  (Falirica'W.C™«i.  voLvi.p.37S;  Wester- 
manu,  Geschichle  der  GTieehi&clten  Beivdtsamieitf 
§  10-J,  n.  1.)  [L.S.] 

NICO'CHATES  (N.kojviItiji).  1.  A  Cyprian 
of  this  name  collected  an  exlensive  library,  in  very 
early  times.  (Athen.  i.  p.  3,a.> 

3.  Arahon  of  Athens,  B.  c  333.  (Diod.  xvii.  29; 
Dioiiys,  DemareL  YoL  ii,  p.  116.)  Deinarchus 
pleaded  against  him,  in  behalf  ot  Niccmaclius. 
(Diouys.  D^nareh.  voLiL  p.  113.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian  rhetorician  twice  referred 
to  hy  Seneca.  (Saasor.  ii.  ad  extr.  C<ni(nn>er,  liL 
20,  ad  eitr.)    In  the  latter  passage,  he  calls  him 


furnishing  the  theatrical  exhib: 
29.)     After  the  death  ot  Ales 


It.  A/ej:. 

with  Ptolemy  agiunst  Antigonus,  and  in  B.C  31S, 
we  find  him  actively  co-nperatiiig  with  Seleucus 
and  Menelaus,  the  generals  of  Ptolemy,  in  effecting 
the  reduction  of  those  cities  of  Cyprus  which  had 
espoused  the  opposite  cause.  In  return  lor  these 
services  be  subsequently  obtained  from  Ptolemy 
the  territories  of  Qtium,  Lnpethus,  Ceryneia,  and 
Marion,  in  addition  to  hie  own,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  chief  command  over  the  whole  island. 
(Died.  lii.  59,  fi-2,  79.)  We  know  noting  ot  the 
fortunes  ot  Nicocreon  after  this:  but  as  no  mention 
occars  of  his  name  during  the  memoralile  siego  of 
Salamis,  by  Demetrius  (b.c.  306),  or  the  great 
sea-fight  that  followed  it,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
must  have  died  before  those  events.  The  only 
personal  anecdote  transmitted  to  ns  of  Nicocreon 
is  his  putting  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner  the 


ir  had  offered  him 


a!  his  visit  to  Alexander.    (Cic. 

NaL  Zteor.  iil  33 ;  Pint,  de  Firt.  p.  US  ;  Diog, 


aeti.  ii.  59.) 
2.  A  Cyprian  who  ton 


led  a  desi. 


iridus 


West 


(GcicS.  der  Qriec/i.  Bcredi.  p.  188)  calls  him  Nir 
cocraius, 

4.  A  writer,  otherwise  unknown,  quoted  re- 
garding a  report  that  no  one  could  sleep  on  the 
island  of  Aegae,  sacred  to  Poseidon,  on  account  of 
the  god's  appearance  on  the  island,  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Apoll.  Rbod.  i.  831.  [W.M.G.] 

NICO'CREON  (NmoKp&Bi'),  1.  King  of  Sa- 
laniis  in  Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition into  Amb.  He  submitted  to  the  coji^neror 
in  commoi>  with  the  other  princes  of  Cyprus,  with- 
out opposition ;  and  in  B.C.  SSI,  after  the  return 
of  Alexander  from  F^ypt,  repaired  to  Tyre  to  pay 
homage  to  that  monarch,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  iiiagnificence  which  he  displayed  in 


if  Evagoras  I.,  king  of  Salamis ;  he  was  de- 
lected and  arrested,  but  subseq_nently  escaped. 
(Theopomp.  t^j.  Phot.  p.  120,  a.)         [E.H.B.] 

NICODA'MUS  (Nu(i(6B>ioi),  a  statuary  of 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  made  statues  of  the  Olympio 
victors  Androsthenee,  Antiochus,  and  Dainoxeni- 
da«  i  one  of  Athena,  dedicated  by  the  Eleians  i 
and  one  of  Hercules,  as  a  youth,  killing  the 
Nemean  lion  with  his  arrows,  dedicated  at  Olympta 
by  HippoSon  ot  Tarentum.  (Paus.  v,  S.  §  1 ,  28, 
§  5,  vL  e,  §  1,  a  }  4.  I-  35.  J  4.)  Since  Andro. 
sthenes  conquered  in  the  pancratium  in  the  90th 
Olympiad,  a  a  420  (Thuc  v.  49),  the  date  of  Nico- 
damuE  may  be  placed  about  that  time.      [P.  S.J 

NICODE'MUS  (NiKiSij/iosX  historical.  1.  A 
tyrant  of  Cenloripa  in  Sicily,  who  was  driven  out 
by  Timoleoii,  B.  c.  339.     (Diod.  xvL  83.) 

3.  An  Athenian  ot  the  dome  Aphidnae,  a  partiran 
of  Enbulus.  He  was  murdered  by  Arislarcbus, 
the  son  of  Moechus.  Demosthenes,  foe  no  other  . 
reaBon  apparently  than  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
party  of  Bubulus,  was  suspected  of  having  been 
privy  to  the  murder  (Dem.  Meid.  p.  S49  ;  ScW. 
Ulpian.  ad  p.  SiS  ;  Deinarch.  c  Item.  p.  24,  ed. 
Belske). 

A  man  of  the  name  ot  Nicodemus  also  figures 
in  the  speech  of  Isaeus,  Ttpl  Tou  Uiffimi  aXripov, 

3.  AMessenian,  mentioned  b;^  Plutarch  (i>e»(. 
p.  862,  a.),  who  contrasts  bis  political  tei^versation 
(he  had  lirst  eeponsed  the  cause  of  Casfander,  after- 
wards that  of  Demetrius)  with  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes. 

4.  A  native  of  Klis,  sent  by  Phllopoemen  at  thu 
head  of  an  eiubasey  to  Rome,  b.c.  137-  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  1,  7.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

NICODE'MUS  (NiKoijifiot).  of  Heiacleia. 
Seven  epigrams  written  by  him  have  by  an  in- 
advertence ot  Brunck  been  attributed  to  Nico- 
demus, the  physician  of  Smyrna.  They  are  of 
the  childish   class  of  epigrams,   called   diTiorpi- 

the  same,  though  each  distich  be  read  from  end 
to  beginning,  instead  ot  from  be^ning  to  end. 
The  epigrams  ot  Nicodemns  consist  of  two  lines 
each,  in  the  elegiac  measure,  end  seem  to  have 
been  prindpally  inscriptions  for  statues  and  pio- 
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tuiea.  (_Js&.  Gnuc.  ml  iii,  p.  91,  vol.  Kiii.  p.933, 
Bd.  Jacobs.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICODOTIUS  (NiKifBw/Kis),  a  nati™  of  Man- 
ttneia,  who,  with  the  sdiice  of  Diagoras  the  Melian, 
acted  as  lawnver  in  hia  native  dty.  (Aelian, 
F.ff.ii.23.)  [GP.M.] 

NICOLA'US  (Nmii*oc.t,  NwiAmjs),  hlBloricaU 
1.  Father  of  BuLia,  the  Spartan.  (Hecod.  vii.  1 34.) 

2.  Son  of  Bulia,  was  asEoeiated  with  Aoeiis 
in  hifl  embaesy  to  Persia,  in  B.  c.  430,  and,  K^ 
ther  with  him,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. 

3.  A  Syincuean,  who  lost  two  Bona  in  tha  war 
with  Athena,  bat  at  its  conclusion,  in  B.C.  413, 
endeavoiiced  to  persuade  bis  countrymen  to  spare 
the  Athenian  prisoners.     (Diod.  xiii.  19—27.) 

1.  An  AetoliaI^  and  a  general  ef  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Phitopator).  In  B.  C  319  we  find  bim  beaiefsing 
P  tolemai's,  which  w»a  held  by  the  traitor  TbeodotoB, 
who  had  levolled  &'om  Ptolemy  to  Antiochus  the 
Great  Nicolaiis,  liowever,  abandoned  the  sic 
an  the  epproocb  of  the  Syrian  king  llitaoRi: , 
In  the  same  year  he  did  much  towards  bafflmg  the 
Bttempt  of  Antiochus  on  Dura  or  Dora  in  Phoe- 
nicia, by  sending  constant  succours  to  the  besieged. 
In  B.  c.  218  he  was  invested  by  Ploiemy  with  the 
supreme  coramimd  in  Coele-Syiia,  an  appointment 


,  dislodged  by  Antiochus 
from  a  strong  position  which  he  had  taken  np  be- 
tween the  range  of  Mount  Libsnus  and  the  sea 
near  the  town  of  Poi^ib jreon,  and  was  obliged  to 
seelc  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  towards  Sidon. 
It  may  be  conjecluiKd  that  after  this  he  deseiied 
to  Antiochus;  at  least,  we  hnd  the  name  of  Nico- 
taus  of  Aetolia  mentioned  among  the  geneisls  of 
the  Syrian  liing  in  hie  campaign  in  Eyrcania,  B.  a 
209.  (Polyb.  T.  61,  66,  68,  69,  x.  39.)  [E.  E.] 
NICOLA'US  (N.mAoDs),  literary.  Nicolaiis 
is  the  name  of  a  great  many  --■■—  —'   ---•- 

only  the  most  in 

below.     A  foil  Ust  ot  tnem 

{BiM.  Gi-aea.  vol.  a.  p.  286). 

1.  Art-iBasda  (  'AprteinSris),  of  Smyrna,  of 
uncertain  but  late  age,  is  called  in  a  Vatican  ma- 
nuscript 'ApraSdirSi]],  BpiB^ijTimti  hoI  yeti'tUrin)! 
6  'PaiSS.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
art  of  counting  with  the  fingers  ('EK^pnois  Toi; 
SiwniAwini  fiETpoii),  which,  has  been  published  by 
F.  Morel,  Paris,  1614  ;  Possin.  (Weno  Qraee. 
Pafwa  in  Marcam,  p.  449,  Borne,  1 673  ;  J.  A. 
Fabric  Ohasm,  m  oorio  Loea  Novi  ihtam.  p.  IBS, 
Hamb.  1712 ;  and  J.  G.  Schneider,  .Etfapacy*iis«ja«, 
p.  477.  (SehSll,  Ges'^ichls  der  GriecMithea  IiU- 
leraisr,  tdL  iii.  pp.  345—347.) 

2.  CiBASILAS.       [CjBififLAS.] 

3.  Chalcocondvlss.     [CBALCOCONnVtnS.] 

4.  Of  Constantinople,  of  which  he  was  pa- 
tiiareh  from  a,  o.  1084  to  11 11,  wrote  sevei'al 
detrees  and  letters,  of  which  an  acconnt  js  given  by 
Cave.  (Cave,  Hat.  IM.  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  ed.  Basil ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  xi.  p.  286.) 

6.  Dauascbnus.     [DamasCbnus,] 

6.  EUBOICUB.       [SBCUNBINUS.] 

7,  Hahiotbbodorbtus,  was  archbishop  of 
Atheiis  in  the  tivelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Manuel  Comnenus.  He  is  known  ns  a  jacist,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  Basilica.  (Fabric 
Bm.  Oraec  voL  xi.  p.  633.) 
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8.  HynauNTius,  Uved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tbirteentb  century,  in  the  reign  of  Aleiuns  IV. 
Comnenns,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Latin  church,  against  which  he  published 
several  works,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
Cave  (si  ann.  1201)  and  Fnbricius  (Bib/.  Gmec. 
vol.  li.  p.  387). 

9.  Of  Methonk  in  the  Pelopomiesus,  of  which 
place  be  was  archbishop,  lived  probably  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  also  wrote  many  works 
against  the  Latin  cbuidi,  for  an  account  of  which 
we  must  again  refer  to  Fabricins  (vol  si.  p.  290) 
and  the  authorities  which  he  dtee.  Nicolaus 
of  Methane  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  opponents  of  tiie  Neo-Platonic  pbiloaophers. 
He  published  a  work  in  reply  to  the  Sroixefuiri! 
SfoAoyimj  of  ProcluB  ■.  this  worit  of  Nicolaus  was 
pnblished  for  the  first  Hme  by  J.  Th.Voemel,  imdec 
X^ietiihoSNkoknMethimmmlle/iilatioIaltitalilmis 
Tliedogisae  Prodi  Plataniia,  Fnmcf.  1 836. 

10.  Of  MvBAH.     [See  No.  !7.] 

]  1.  MvBEFHus.  [See  below.  No.  3.] 

12.  PEPiHOMBHUS.       [PbPAGOMENUS.] 

13.  PBiEPOsrrtis.     [See  below,  No.  4.] 

14.  Rhabda.     [See  No.  1,  and  Rhabda.] 

15.  SecoNoiNus.    [Secundinus.] 

16.  Of  Smyrna.    [See  No,  1.] 

17.  The  Sophist,  Eved  under  Leo  I.,  and  down 
to  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  consequently  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Pro- 
clus.  8uidaa(s.«.  Nik.)  mentions  two  works  of  bis, 
Upayiiiii'diriittra  and  MeAcrai  (iiiTopiKiii.  Part  of 
the  UpoyuiiviiriiaTa  had  been  previously  published 
as  the  work  of  Libanius,  bat  has  more  recently  ap- 
peared OS  the  work  of  Nicolaus  in  Wall's  Rhetor. 
Gmec  vol.  i.  pp.  266 — 420.  Suidaa  («.«.)  men- 
tions another  sophist,  a  native  of  Myrae  in  Cilicia, 
and  a  pupil  of  Lachnres,  who  taught  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  the  author  of  a  tix^n  ^lyrofudi 
and  Mrtiioi.  (Fabric.  fiiW.  Graec  vol.  vi.  p.  134  ; 
Weatermann,  GfacU^de  der  Grieth.  Beredtsamkeit, 
%  104,  n.  10.) 

NICOLA'US  (N«i(\aos),  the  name  of  several 
physicians,  who  are  oflen  confounded,  and  whom  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish  with  certainly. 

1.  The  person  quoted  by  Galen  (Dr  Comjim. 
Medicam.  see.  Gea.  v.  11,  vol.  slii.  p.  831)  must 
have  lived  in  or  befbie  ihn  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  the  physician,  of 
whose  medical  formulae  one  is  qonled  by  Panlus 
Aegineta  (iv.  37,  vii.  17.  pp.  530,  678)  and  Njco- 
laus  MyrepEUS  (x.  143,  p. 579).  A  pharmaceutical 
author  of  the  same  name  is  said  !)y  Fabricius 
(BiU.  Gr.  YoL  siii.  pp.  5,  346.  ed.  vet.)  to  be  quoted 
by  Aiitins,  but  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find 
the  name  in  the  place  referred  to  (x.  37). 

3.  A  native  of  Laodiceta,  who  lived,  according 

AbA-l-Fnraj  (^Hist.  Dynast,  p.  88),  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourd  ceutuiy  after  Christ!  He  wrote 
work  '^De  Summa  Philoaophiae  Aiistotelicae," 
hich  was  transUited  into  Sj-riao  bj;  Honain  Ibn 
Ishak  ;  another  *^  De  Plantis,"  which  is  quoted 
by  'Abd&-I-Latlf  (Hhtor.  Aempti  Caaipaai.  pp.  1 9, 
37);  and  a  third,  "Liber  Responsionis  ad  illoa 
_  ■  em  nnam  esse  statuunt  Intellectum  et  IntcV 
ligibilia."  To  these  Wenrich  (De  Auctor.  Graecor, 
J'ersioK.  et  Coannesi,  S^tiac  Arab.  Armen.  et  Pers. 
Lips.  1842,  p.  294)  adds  two  others,  -m.  "  Coni- 
pendiom  Philnsopbiae  Ariatoteleae,"  and  "Aris- 
totelis  Hiatoria  Animalinm  in  Compendium  re- 
dacta."  (See  also  De  Secy's  Note  on  AMu  1-Latlf 
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NICOLAUS, 
p'  77.)  Tkb  is  no  doubt  the  NicaUns,  vhcse  work 
"  Do  Philosophia  Arietotelia  "  is  quoted  by  Rhsaes 
(Cot;™,  k.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  «d.  1506). 

3.  Nioolaus  Mjrepsns  (NiK^Aooi  i  Mupt^i,  or 
tbe  ointmennnaker),  the  autbot  of  a  Greek  pbai^ 
nmceulical  worii,  ■wbich  is  still   eitant.      He  ia 

Georgiua  Acropolita  as  being  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  very  ignorant  of  natural  philoaopbv. 
(Hist.  ByzimU  c  39,  p.  34,  ed.  Palis,  1661.)  He 
was  at  the  contt  of  Joannes  III.  Vataties  at 
Uicaea,  when  the  eelipae  of  the  sun  took  place 
(Oot.  fi.  1241),  that  shortly  preceded  the  death  of 
the  empress  Irene.  Here  he  was  held  in  great 
eateem  by  tbe  emperor,  and  attiuned  the  dignity  of 
Actuaiina  (id-ii^.f  see  Diet,  o/ Anl.  p.6ll,b.). 
All  this  Kgi-ees  very  well  with  the  scattered  notices 
o!  his  date  and  his  personal  history  that  we  iind 
in  his  own  work.  He  mentions  Mesue  the  younger 
(xx™.  117,  p.  706).  who  died  i.D.  1016; 
"  Michael  Angolus  regalia  "  (i.  285,  p.  420),  who 
is  probably  the  iirst  emperor  of  the  femily  of  the 
Palaeoli^  and  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1 260  ;  "  P[^>a 
Nicolaua"  (iL  9,  p.  469),  who  seems  lo  be  Pope 
Nicholas  III,  who  began  to  teign  a- n.  1277; 
ana  "Dominna  Joannea"  (a.  103,  p.67S),  and 
"  Magister  Johannes  "  (xiitii,  99,  p.  703 1,  who  is 
probably  Joannes  ActuaiiuB,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  eentuiy.  He  mentions  bis  having 
visited  or  lived  at  Nicaea  (xilv.  12,  p.  667),  and 
aiso  Alexandria  (L  241,  zvii.  17,  pp.  412,  612), 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Nicolaus  A/eny 
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been  confounded  with  the  similar  work  of  Nicolaus 
Praepositus,  from  which  however  it  may  easily  be 
distinguiahei  Tbia  conaistt  of  forty  eight  sections, 
oontainin;  more  than  2600  medical  formulae, 
arranged  aciotding  lo  their  form  and  object,  while 
the  other  o6ntaius  only  about  150  formulae 
niTsnged  alphabetically.  The  work  of  Nicolaue 
Piaepositus  has  a  abort  preface  by  the  author,  this 

tioned  several  modes  of  prep<iring  the  .same  medi^ 
cine,  in  the  other  never  more  than  one :  both 
works  begin  with  the  tormuk  called  "Anrea 
Alexandrina,"  but  tbe  composition  of  the  different 
pn^scriptions  does  not  always  agree.  The  work  of 
Nicolaus  Myrepsns  is  evidently  written  later  than 
the  otber,  which  it  fxeipently  copies,  and  does  not 
appear  (o  have  been  ao  popular  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  chiefly  compiled  irivn  former  writers,  and 
contains  several  foolish  and  snperalitiona  lemedies. 
It  was  iirat  published  ,in  an  incomplete  form  in 
1641.  4to.  Ingolst.  by  J.  Agricola  Ammonius, 
and  afterwards  by  Leonh.  Fuoha,  Baal.  1,549, 
fol.  translated  ftom  a  moch  more  complete  MS. 
This  translation  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume 
of  H.  Stephena's  "  Medicae  Artis  Principes," 
Palis,  fol.  1567:  and  has  been  aeveral  times  re- 
printed. (See  Faljric.  B&L  Grmc,  vol.  liii. 
&c.  ed.  vet.;  Cboylant,  HancSi.  der  BSderi 
/«r  die  Aeitere  Median.) 

4.  Nicolaus,  commonly  calied  Pra^ositua^  to 
distinguish  ,him  from  Nicolaus  Myrepans,  was  at 
the  head  nt  the  celebrated  medical  school  at 
Salerno,  in  ^le  fbrmor  ieif  of  the  twelfth  centnry, 
aa  appears  liom  the  ^t  of  his  work  being  com- 
mented on  by  Ha^thaeus  PlateariuB..  He  is  said 
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to  have  belonged  to  a  nohle  family,  to  have  ac- 
quired censiderable  wealth,  and  to  haie  been  the 
principal  physician  of  his  age.  He  is  sometimes 
said  10  be  the  author  of  two  phaimaceutical  works, 
a  large  one  railed  "  Antidotariinn  Magnum,"  or 
"Nicolaua  Major"  (oc  JWo^Bas),  tor  the  use  of 
d  ggi  and  mailer  one,  chiefly  nsed  by  phyri- 
la  d  ca  d  Anlidotatium  Paivnm,"  or  "Ni- 
au    ft  Panms).     This,  however,  »p- 

p  ir  bam   lake    that    baa    arisen    fi-om 

CO  mg  h    w   k  with  that  of  Micohtus  Mj'- 

rep  IS,         gh  (as     e  have  eeen)  they  are  totally 
ff  boo  hough    treating   of   the    same 

L  d  was,   d  ring  the  middle  ages,  one  of 

OS  p  p  lar  works  on  the  subject.  !t  was 
fi  p  bb  dm  71,  4to.  Venet.,  and  waa  £re- 
q  y  pn  ted  n  the  fi^eenth  and  sixteenth 
ce  un  Ma  th  us  Platearius  wrote  a  com- 
m  tarj  h  w  k,  which  is  oiten  printed  with  it. 
A  veijr  full  account  of  the  work,  and  the  bibho- 
jjiBphicoI  questions  relating  to  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  edition  of  Choulanfa  Htmdb.  der 
mcherkande}ar.daAd1enMediein.    [W.A.G.] 

NiCOLAOIS,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  whose 
name  ia  inscribed,  together  with  that  b(  Criton,  on 
a  colossal  Caryatid,  found  in  1766  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  house  Stroiii,  near  Rome,  on  the  Appian 
rood.  Winckelmann  ascribes  the  work  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Milller  to  that  of  the  Antonines. 
(Winckelmann,  ihsci.d.Ewiia,\i\i.ia.  c.l.  i\i; 
MUller,  At^uoI.  d.  Kmat,  }  204,  n.  5.)  {P.  8.1 
■  NICO'LOCHUS  (N.K<(A«xoi).  1.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, whom  Antalcidas  left  at  Ephesua  aa  vice- 
admiral  (jmo-roAfiis),  in  B.  c.  388,  while  he  went 
himself  to  negotiate  with  the  Persian  court  [An- 
TAUIDAS].  Nicolochns,  suling  from  Ephesua  to 
the  md  of  Abydus  against  the  Athenians,  stopped 
at  Tenedosj  where  he  ravaged  the  land  and 
exacted  a  supply  of  money  from  the  iiihabitanta. 
The  Athenian  generals,  Iphicmtes  and  Diotimna, 
-were  preparing  to  succour  Tenedoa,  but,  when  they 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Nicokchus  at  Abydus,  they 
sailed  from  the  Chereonesus  and  blockaded  him 
there.  Antalcidas,  however,  on  bia  relmn  in  B.  c. 
387,  put  on  end  to  the  blockade,  and  wrested  from 
tbe  enemy  the  command  of  the  sea.  In  n.  c.  S76 
Nicolochus  was  appoinMd  admii^,  and  sent  out  lo 
act  against  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  sea.  With  a 
force  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Athenians, 
he  gave  them  battle  near  Alyzia,  on  theAcamantau 
coasi,  and  was  defeated  ;  but,  soon  after,  he  was 
reinforced  with  sii  Ainbrflcifln  ships,  and  again 
challenged  Timolheua.  His  challenge  was  not 
then  accepted  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Timo- 
theuB,  having  refitted  bis  galleys  and  increased  bia 
fleet,  by  an  addition  from  Coreyra,  to  aeventy  ships, 
decisively  commanded  the  sea.  (Xen.  ffeSl  t.  1. 
§g  6,  7,  36,  &C.,  i.  S§  66,  66  ;  Schn.  ad  Inc.; 
Polyaen.  iiL  10;  eomp.  Rehdanta,  ViLTpL  CSoir. 
J&notf.  iii.  g  7.) 

.    2.  Of  Bhod        see  t"      h'l       h      and     d" 
dple  of  Ti  Di 
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1!M  NICOMACHUS. 

NICO'MACHUS{Ni)ii(;<BxoO-  '■  Onaoflhe  c 
sons  of  Machaon,  the  son  of  AeacuJapius,  by  Anti- 
deia,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  king  of  Plierae,  in 
MessenU  Aaording  to  PansaDiaa  (It.  30.  g  2), 
ha  iucceeded  to  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  together  with  his  brother  Gorgasus, 
find  is  therefore  placed  by  some  in  the  twelfth 
centui?  B.  c.  Both  hrothers  followed  the  example 
if  their  father,  by  pra^tiang  the  art  of  hefJing,  for 


NICOMACHUS. 
lilacs  of  his  hie.     The 
_    idicated  by  their  Mveial  i 
From  the  will  of  Aristotle,  as  giren  by  1 
we  infer  that  Nicomachus  was  a  mere  hi 
ad  that  he  was  entro, 


othe< 


lof  1. 


death,  and  had  a 


of  Giauci 


it  Pherae,  fom 


iv.  s.  %el 

oiiioas  (s. «,  NiKe/i.)  says  ne  was  a  naUve  of  Sta- 
geim,  in  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
tity  was  then  in  eiietence.  He  also  seems  to  say 
that  he  wrote  sin  books  on  medicine  {'laTpisd), 
and  une  on  natural  science  {fmniid)  ;  but  this  ia 
probably  incorrect  In  fact  Nicoraacbus  must  be 
-regardedasapurelymytbical personage.  According 
toHermippuB  (ap.IHog.  Laert.  v.  1.  §  1),  he  was 
the  ancestor  of  Nicomachus,  the  lather  of  Aristotle. 
2  The  father  of  Aristotle,  who  belonged  to  the 
femily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  was  descended  from 
Nicom-uhua,  the  eon  of  Machaon.  He  had  anothei 
son  named  Arimnestus,  agid  a  daughter  named 
Arimnesta,  by  his  ivife  Phaestis,  or  Phaestiaa,  who 
naa  also  descended  from  Aescukpiiis.  H 
native  of  StE^ira,  and  the  friend  and  pbyi 
Amyntas  II ,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  o.  S9I 
Hs  wa«  perhaps  the  author  of  the  works  attributed 
(apparently)  by  Suidas 
Machaon.  (Suid.  s.v.  'ApioTortAii!,  NiKiJ/iaXOi ; 
Amnion,  in  Mto  Arislot. ;   Diog.  Laiict.      '    "  ' 
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TzetB.  cm.  s.  727).  [W.  A.  G.] 

NICCXMACHUS    (Nimf^ox"!).   a   ecribe   at 
Athens  (ypafifiartAs)^  rose  ta  citizenship  from 
Bervile  origin,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  him.     According 
.the  same  authority  be  was  entrusted  with  a  con 
mission  to  transcribe  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  period  of 
four  months  being  allowed  him  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  he  eictended  the  time,  on  various  pretences,  lo 
six  years,  and  drove  a  proEtable  trade  by  tamper^' 
jng  with  the  laws,  in  the  way  of  interpolation  or 
omiasion,  as  It  suited  bis  several  erapioyers.     In 
partlcuW,  he  lent  himself  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dligan:hical  party,  in  B.  c.  405,  and  fabricated  a 
law  giiing  power  to  the  council  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  alleged  oiiem»  of  Clsofhon.     Notwith- 
standing, however,  his  services  to  the  oligarchs,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Athena  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty.     On  the  re-establiahment  of 
democracy  he  seems  to  have  been  again  employed 
-'n  the  transcription  and  registering  of  the  laws, 


IS  for 


iconduc 


n  the 


duty  that  he  was  visited  with  the  prosecution  for 
which  the  speech  of  Lysiaa  was  mitten.  (Xen. 
■Ji^dL  1.  7.  §  35  i  Lys.  a  Agar.  p.  130,  c.  Nieom.) 
It  waa  perhaps  the  same  Kkamachns  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  (i£an.  1502)  as  a^Topitrrjs 
' — one  of  those  whose  busuiees  it  waa  to  levy  extra- 
ordinary  supplies  (see  DicL  of  Atd.  s.  a) — and 
to  whom  Pluto  is  made  to  send,  through  Aeschylus, 
a  present  of  a  rope,  with  an  urgent  dranand  for  his 
early  appearance  in  the  r^ons  below.    The  Ni- 

pp.  373,  371)  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  same 
person.  [E.  E.] 

NICOTWACHUS  (NiP(if>.BXtn>,  asonof  Aris- 
toUe  by  the  ehive  HeipyUis,     We  ate  destitute 


iscretion  of  Nicanor,  Aristotle's  adopted  son. 
We  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that  Tlieo- 
phrastus  was  his  teacher.  Eusebius  {Pratji.  x\:  2) 
states  that,  while  still  yonng,  he  died  in  war. 
(Diog.  leSn.  V.  1, 13,  36  ;  Euseb.  1.  c;  Suid.  i.  v. 
Vt«i^ax<it.-}  He  must  have  lived  about  B.  c.  320. 
His  name,  as  an  author,  has  become  mixed  up 
with  that  of  his  illustrious  lather.  Cicero  (rfc  Fiii. 
V.  5)  and  La^rtius  (viii.  OS)  seem  to  attribute  to 
him  certiun  ethical  writings  that  are  generally 
Bscinbed  to  Aristotle.  Some  modem  writers  have 
assented  to  this,  but  on  slender  grounds.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Oraec  vol.  iii,  p.  262.)     It  is  not  difScult  to 

of  the  moral  writings  of  Aristotle  bears  the  name 
of  'HSwci  NiKi>iiaxtla,  why  we  cannot  tell ;  whe- 
ther (he  father  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  nfiection  to  his  young  son,  or  whether  they 
derived  their  tide  from  being  afterwards  edited 
and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus.  [See  Vol.  L  of 
this  work,  p.  331,  a.  'aeini  EvSTiutio.]  This  last 
reason  is  rendered  not  improbable  from  the  ci> 
ciunstance  mentioned  by  Suidaa  U-c),  that  Nico- 
machus wrote  six  books  (probably  a  comment)  on 


ethics 


nspl  T)jt  ^awiKfl!  'Ajffoiotics.  Hence  the  confuHon 
between  the  editor  and  commentator,  and  the 
original  author.  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICO'MACHUS  (Ni«i^axi>s),  literary.  Two 
dramatic  poets  of  the  name  have  been  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.).  Tho  whole  qneation  regarding  them 
has  been  examined  minutely  by  Moineko  (Frag. 
CO!H.  Groeo.  voL  i.  pp.  76,  &e.,  496.  &c  ),  and  wo 
shall  briefly  give  his  views,  as  probable  and  well 
supported  by  his  authorities. 

1.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria  in  the  Troad, 
according  to  Suidas.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Euripides  and  Theognis,  B.  c  425,  with  whom  he 
competed,  and  successfully,  contrary  to  universal 
expeclation.  We  may  infbr  from  tiie  language  of 
Suidaa  that  the  p]ej  which  gained  the  prize  was 
""  the  subject  ot  Oedipus.     He  ivrote,  according 

Suidaa,  eleven  tragedies.     But  his  list  evidently 
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ectedb] 


neke. 


taiai  the  fallowing  subjects :  —  Alexander, 
Eriphyle,  (Jeryones,  Aietides,  Neoptolemus,  Mysi, 
Oedipus,  Ilii  Etcidiura  sive  P  y  a,  Tynd  us 
Alcraaeon,  and  Teucer,  the  ia       hree  Co  g 

trilogy.  He  was  of  no  grea  rep  ta  n  as  h 
nguage  of  Saidas  implies.     Only  rd      e- 

lain  that  can  be  traced  to  him 

2.  A  comic   poet  ot  the  t  m  Ph  re  rale 

.  0.  420.  To  him  are  a  b  y  as  gn  d 
(Athen.   riii.  364,   a,   where   h     d     g  hm 

■■^tifl^iKd!),  the  comedy  of  Xs/iw         d    H  rp 

V.  MertA^ii!,  p.  043)  the  comedy  of  TSerah\fis, 
usually  assigned  to  Pherecrates. 

3.  Apoetofthenewcomedy.  The EiAiiSum, per- 
ps  the  jatTeKeaipBuaai,  both  attributed  to  the  first 

Nicomachus,  by  Suidas,  and  another,  the  Navfiaxh, 
were  probably  written  by  him.  Of  the  first,  we 
have  an  extract,  consisting  of  forly-two  lines,  in 
Athenaeua  (viL  p.  290,  e.),  conlmning  a  humorous 
dialogue,  wherein  a  Ecok  magnifies  the  requirements 
of  his  omce.  (Meineke,  vol.  r.  p.  633,  &c)     Of 
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NICOMACIIUS. 
the  last  we  have  two  lines  preaerved  by  StobaeBS, 
38.10.  (Memeke.Tol.T.  p.583i8tob.  ToLdi.  p.Sa, 
ed. Caisioid.)  Athenseug  gives (ii.  p.S8,s.)  thiee 
lines,  and  (li.  p.  781,  f,)  one  line  (Meineke,Tol.i-. 
p.  S87,  &C.),  from  playa  of  NicomachuB,  whose 
titles  he  does  not  mention. 

There  are  several  other  lilerary  persona  of  this 
luune,  By  one  of  them  there  is  aji  epigram  on  an 
enithquake  which  desolated  Pktaea.  The  point 
of  it  lies  in  the  niins  of  Plataea,  constituUng  the 
Dionnment  of  those  that  perished.  Of  the  date  of 
the  earthquake,  oc  the  writer  of  Hie  epigmio,  we 
know  nothmg.  (Jntt.  Graec  vol  ii.  p.  258,  ed. 
Jacobs.)  Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Nicomachus  is 
who  wrote  vtpi  iapr£v  AlyurTtar,  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xi.  p.  473,  a.),  though  Aia  work  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  Nicomachus  GetasenUB.     [W.M.O.] 

NICO'MACMUS  (NiKiyaxas  Ftpaffvi^!,  or 
ripamvSs),  called  Oerasemui,  from  hia  native  place, 
OeTasa  in  Arabia,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  the 
wrilsr  of  a  life  of  Pythagoraa,  now  lost.  His  data 
is  inferred  iiom  his  mentian  of  Thraayllus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius.  He  wiot«  on  arithmetic  and 
moMC,  and  is  the  earliest,  wo  believe,  of  ^ose 
whose  names  became  bye-words  to  e.ipress  elrill  in 
computation.  In  the  Philopatris  is  the  phrase 
"  yon  number  like  Nicomachus  of  Oieraea."  This 
writer  exercised  no  small  influence  on  European 
studies,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixloenth  centuries  ; 
but  indirectly.  Boe'thins,  in  his  aiithmetica!  work, 
is  no  more  than  the  abbreviator  of  the  larger  work 
of  Nicomachus,  now  lost.  The  nevepending  dis- 
tinction of  specific  ratios  by  names  (sea  Nuinbers, 
eld  appdlaHoBs  of,  in  the  Supplement  (a  ihc  Penny 
Cyclopaedia),  is  the  remote  consequence  of  Nico- 
machus having  been  n  Pythagorean. 

The  extant  works  of  Nicomachus  are : — 
1.  'Api^fiiiT'K^i  eioUTiii'ni  ^iS^0,  the  lesser  work 
on  arithmetic.  It  was  printed  (Or.)  by  Christian 
Wechel,  Paris,  1 638, 4to ;  al9o,atter  the  theologiimesa 
AriBmelicae,  attributed  to  lamblichus,  Leipzig, 
1817,  Bvo.  A  Latin  version  by  one  Apputeius  is 
lost,  as  also  various  commentaries,  of  which  only 
fragments  remiun.  2.  'Eyxfl'l^""'  dptu-viiais  fiiSKia 
P,  a  work  on  music,  first  printed  (Gr.)  by  Job. 
Meursius,  in  his  collecrion,  Leyden,  1616,  4(o, 
and  afterward  in  the  collection  of  Meibonuus, 
(Gr.  IM,),  Amsterdam,  1653,  4to  ;  and  again  iu 
the  works  of  Meursius  by  Lami,  Florence,  1 745,  fbl. 
The  works  which  are  lost  are  a  collection  of 
Pythagorean  dogmata,  referred  to  by  lamblicbus 
&  larger  work  on  music,  promised  by  Nicomachu 
himself  and  apparently  referred  to  by  Entodus  ii 
his  comment  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder  of  Archi- 
medes i  Stohoyoifi.ci'a  dpidfoiTiK^s,  mentioned  by 
Photius,  but  a  diderent  work  from  that  above 
alluded  to ;  rix'Ti  d/Hfl»MiTiiii),  the  larger  wi 
above  noted,  distinctively  mentioned  by  Photii 
:h  Nicomachus  him) 
yinrrlisy,  menlii 
JVthenaens,  but  whether  by  this  Nicomachus 
another,  uncertain.  (Fabric  Btil.  Graec.  vol. 
p  629  ;  Norman  ;  Schweiger.)         [A.  Be  M. j 

NICOTHACHOS  (Nik^x")'  ''<^<s-    1- 
printer,  of  the  highest  distincUon,  was  (according 
to  the  common  text  of  Pliny)  a  Theban,  the 
and  disci|>/e  of  the  painter  Aristodemns,  the  e 
brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter  Aristeides, 
and  the  fether  and  teacher  of  Aristocles.    (Pli 
ir.X.xxxy.  10.  B.  36.§22.) 

We  have  thus  llis  following  slemma ; — 


NICOMACHUS. 


Nicomaclius. 
,  I. 


Aristo 


To  decide  with  certainty  between  the  readings  is 
imposMble ;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
there  is  no  other  passage  in  which  the  names  ot 
Aristodemus  and  Aristocles  occur.  (Comp.  tiie 
SuBslilalt,  for  1882,  p.  1S8.) 

Nidmiachus  flourished  under  Arislnitna  of 
Sicyon,  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  may  there- 
fore be  placed  at  B.  a  360,  and  onwards.  Be  was 
an  elder  contemporary  of  Apellea  and  Protogenes. 

He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero  says 
that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echioii, 
Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect  (Brfrius,  18.)  Ptnlarch  mentions  his 
paintings,  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  possessing, 
in  addition  to  their  force  and  grace,  the  appearance 
of  having  been  executed  with  little  toil  or  efFort, 
(TiTBoL  36.)    Vitruvius  mentions  him  as  among 

the  very  highest  fame,  not  fiom  any  want  of  skill 
or  industry,  but  from  accidental  circumstances  (iii. 
ProMjo.  %  2). 

Pliny  tells  ns  that  Nicomachus  was  one  of  the 
artists  who  used  only  four  colours  {IT.  N.  ixxv.  7. 
6.  82  1  comp.  Di^.  ^  ATitig.  3.  v.  Gilores),  and 
that,  like  Parrhaaius,  he  used  the  Eretrian  ochre  in 
his  shadows  (ibid.  S.  s.  SI).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  rapid  of  paintsrs.  As  an  eiample,  Pliny  re- 
lates that,  having  been  commissianed  byAristratus 
to  paint  the  monument  which  he  was  ei'ecting  to 
the  poet  Telestes,  Nicomachus  postponed  the  com' 
mencement  of  the  work  so  long  as  to  incur  the 
anger  of  tlie  tyrant,  but,  at  Inst,  beginning  it  only 
a  few  days  before  the  time  fined  for  its  completion, 
he  foimied  his  engagement  with  no  less  skill  than 
rapidity.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxuv.  10.  s.  36.  g  22.) 

As  his  works,  Pliny  mentions,  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, which  once  hung  above  the  shrine  of 
Youth  [JutxKlas)  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Capitol;  a  Victory  with  a  four-horsed  chariot 
{qifadriffam  ia  afibliiiie  rapinna),  afso  in  the  Capitol, 
where  it  had  been  pkced  by  Flancus :  Apollo  and 
IMana :  Cybele  riding  nn  a  lion :  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  female  bacchanals,  surprised  by  satyrs 
steaUng  upon  them :  and  a  Scylls,  at  Rome,  in  tha 
temple  of  Peace  (Plin.  ta).  He  was  theiirstwho 
painted  Ulysses  with  the  pt/ewJ  (iiuf.).  Pliny  also 
mentions  his  unGnished  picture  of  the  Tyndaridae, 
among  the  enamplas  of  unfinished  works  by  great 

even  their  perfect  paintings.  (H.  N.  xx.xv.  11.  s. 
40.  §  41.)  His  disciples  were  his  brother  Aris- 
teides, his  son  Aristocles,  and  Philoxenes  of  EkU'w 
(Plin,  i,  D.  S6.  §  22;  but  compare  the  ci 
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line  KIC0MEDE3. 

nieiW  of  this  article),  and  iJso  Coryias  l&ld.  40. 

8  42). 

Stohaeua  (Sirm.  61)  has  preserved'an  interesl- 
iiig  sajiug  of  Nicomachus.  An  amaieui  ismarkin^ 
to  him  that  he  could  see  no  beauty  in  Ihe  Helen 
of  Zeniis,  .the  painter,  replied,  "  Take  my  eyes,  and 
a  gi>ddeE9  will  be  levsnled  to  you.'"  The  same 
swet  is  aacpibed  by  Adian  (K  H.  xiv.  47) 
cerliun  NicoBlratna,  who  ia  not  mentioned  else- 
where, and  whose  name  is  therefore  probably  bi 
eiTor  for  Nicomacbus, 

2.  A  statuary  or'  sculptor,  whose  name  appear: 
on  a  marble  teiss  recently  discovered  in  Athens 
From  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  date  of  the  in- 
■criplion  is  supposed  to  fall  in"  tbe  time  of  thi 
eailieet  succeseore  of  Ale^umder.  (Ross  «id 
Thiersch,  in  the  ATunsJifoU  for  1»4D,  p.  4S.} 
-  3.  The  engraver  of'  a  gem  representing  a  Faun 
eittjiu;  on  a  Uger's  Bkin.  (Biacei,  tab.  S7  ;  Stoseb, 
44.)  [P.  &] 

NICOTtlACHUS,  METIU9  FALCO'NIUS, 
stood  second  on  the  roll  of  consuUr  senators  at  the 
death  of  Aurelinn.  HIa  speech,  in  which  he  ui^d 
Tacitus  to  accept  the  purple,  has  been  preserved  by 
.'Vopiscus.  (VopiBc.75ie'(.6;TACiTiTS.)      [W.  R.] 

NICOilE'DBS  I.  (NiM^ilSiiO,  king  of  BilJiv- 
nia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
Bucceeded  on  the  throne,  b.  o.  278.  {Memnon, 
c.  20,  ed.  OrelL  ;  Clinton,  vol.  jii.  p.  411.)  Like 
many  other  Eastern  potentates  it  appears  that  he 
commenced  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  two  of 
his  brothers,  but   the  third,  Zi  '     " 


tuning  himself  tor  some  lime  in  the  independent 
■sovereignty  of  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia. 
Meanwhile,  Nicomodes  was  tiireatened  with  an 
invasion  iiDm  Antioohus  1.,  king  of  Syria,  who 
bad  already  made  war  upon  bis  father,  Zi^etes, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  against  t^is  danger,  he 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Heracl«a,and  sfaorLly 
altsrwards  with  Autigonus  Qonatas.  The  threat- 
ened attack,  however,  passed  ovh:  with  little 
injury.  Antiocbus  actually  invaded  Bithynia,  but 
withdrew  agaia  witiiont  rising  a  liatile.  It  was 
apparently  as  much  ag^st  his  revolted  subjects 
as  bis  foreign  enemies  that  Nicomedea  now 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  powerful  auxiUaries, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gauls,  who, 
under  Leounorina  and  Lntaiius,  were  arrived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  and  were  at 
this  time  engaged  in  ttie  siege  of  Byzantium,  s.  c. 
377.  Hnvnig  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
crossing  over  into  Asia,  he  first  turned  the  arms  of 
his  new  auxiliaries  against  his  brother,  Zipoetes, 
■whom  he  defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  thus  re- 
nnited  the  whole  of  Bithynia  under  his  dominion. 
(Memnon,cle,18,19;  Llv.  ixxviii.  1 6  ;  Justin. 
XXV.  2.)  Of  the  events  tiiat  followed  we  have  Uttte 
information  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Qauls  suhse' 

Juently  assisted  .  Nicomedes  against  Antiochus 
Trog.  Pomp.  prol.  xxv  ;  eomp.  Droysen,  HeOeaism. 

,ya1.  li-  p.  17^),  but  no  particulars  are  recorded 

either  of  (be  war  or  the  peace  that  terminated  it. 

'It  appears,  however,  that  Nicomedes  was  left  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  he 

'continued  to  govern  from  this  time  till  his  death, 
and  which  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
prosperity  during  his  long  and  peaceful  reign.  In 
imita^on  of  so  many  others  of  the  Greek  rulers 
of  Asia,  he  determined  to  prpetuale  his  own  name 
by  the  fbundatioa  of  a  new  capital,  and  the  site 


NICOMEDES. 
which  he  chose,  in  the  unmediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Megarian  colony  of  Astacus,  was  so  judiciously 
selected  that  the  city  of  Nicomedeia  continued  for 
more  than  six  centuries  to  he  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  in  Asia.  (Memnon,  c  '20  ; 
Strab,  xii.  p.  563 ;  Steph.  Bys.  t.  NiKOfiijSeia, 
who  erroneously  calls  Nicomedes  son  of  ZeUas  ; 
Euseb.  Chron.  01.  129.  1  ;  Pans.  v.  13.  §  7; 
TzeB.  Cha.  iii.  950.)  The  foundation  of  NJco- 
medeia  is  placed  by  Eusebius  (1  e.)  in  n.  c.  264. 
The  duration  of.  the  reign  of  Nicomedes  himself 
after  this  event  is  unknown,  but  his  death  is 
assigned  with  much  probability  by  the  Ahh^  Serin 
{Mim.  de  fJoad,  del  laser,  torn.  xv.  p.  34)  to 
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lartied  ;  by  his  fiist  wife,  Ditizela,  a  Phrygian  by 
birth  (who  had  been  accidentally  killed  by  n 
faVDIEtite  io^  belonging  to  the  king),  he  had  two 
sons,  Ptusins  and  ZibLae,  and  a  dai^bter,  Lysan. 
dra  j  but  hb  second  wife,  Etazets,  persuaded  him 
to  set  aude  bis  children  by  this  former  marriage, 
and  leave  hia  crown  to  her  ofiapring.  The  latter 
were  still  in£int!  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  on  which 
account  he  confided  their  guardianship  by  his  will 
lo  the  two  kings,  Antigonus  Qonataa  and  Ptolemy, 
together  with  tiie  free  cities  of  Heracleia,  Byzan- 
tiiun  and  Cins.  But,  notwithstandmg  this  pre- 
caution, his  son  Zielas  quickly  established  lumself 
on  the  throne.  [Ziblah.]  (Memnon,  c  22 ; 
Airian  ap.  Tsela.  C&iL  iii.  960  i  Plin,  H.  N.  viii, 
40  (61),  who  calls  the  Hrst  wife  of  Nicomedes, 
Consingis.)  It  is  probably  this  Nicomedes  who 
sought  to  purchase  horn  the  Cnidians  the  celebrated 
statue  of  'Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  by  oilering  to  remit 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  city.  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
vii.  39,  ixxvi.  4.  S  21.)  [B.  H,  B.] 

NICOME'DES  II.,  sumamed  Efithanes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  was  son  of  Pru^ae  JI.,  and  fourth  in 
descent  fi™n  the  preceding.  He  is  first  mentioned 
as  accompanying  his  father  to  Rome  in  B.  c^  1 67, 
where  they  were  fevourably  received  by  the  senate 
(Liv.  xlv.  44)  At  thia  time  he  must  have  been 
a  mere  child  ;  hut,  ashen^wup,  the  popularity  of 
the  yoDUg  prince  incurred  the  jadousy  of  Ptuaias, 
who,  wiping  to  remove  him  out  of  tlie  sight  of  the 
Bithyniana,  sent  him  to  Rome  as  a  kind  of 
hostage.  Hei«  we  find  him  in  B.  c  15o,  sup- 
porting the  ambassadors  of  Pmsias,  who  were  sent 
to  defend  that  monarch  against  the  complainta  of 
Attains  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 
Nicomedes  remained  at  Rome  till  b.  c.  149,  and 
had,  during  his  residence  there,  iisen  to  a  high 
place  in  the  &vour  of  the  senate  j  but  this  only 
served  to  increase  the  suspicions  and  enmity  of 
Pruaias,  who  at  length  despatched  Menaa  to  Rome 


■  to  the 


•n  of  the  I 


)ifec(  the  as 
But  Menas,  on  finding  the  favour 
enjoyed  at  Home,  instead  of  executing  hia  instmc 
tions,  divulged  them  to  the  prince  himself^  and  in 
conjunction  with  Andronicus,  the  ambassador  of 
Attains,  urged  him  to  dethrone  his  lather,  who  had 
rendered  hunself  by  his  vices  the  object  of  universal 
contempt  and  hatred.  Nicomedee  readily  listened 
to  their  suggestions,  and  departing  secretiy  from 
Rome  landed  in  Epeiros,  where  he  openly  assumed 
the  titie  of  king,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Attains,  who  received  huu  with  open  arms,  and 
prepared  to  suppnrl  his  pretensions  with  an  army 
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Rome  ta  Milicil  the  intervention  of  the  sennte. 
But,  allhough  three  deputies  n-ere  despatched  by 
the  RomaiiB  to  investigate  the  matter,  they  ulti- 
malsly  retired  without  efleoling  anything.  The 
iiihabitantfi  of  Nieomedeia,  where  Pmsias  had 
sought  protection,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
Nicomedes,  and  the  old  king  vaa  assassinated  at 
the  altac  o£  Jupiter,  by  the  espress  order  of  his 
!/in,  B.  c  149,  (Appian.  Milkr.  4—7  i  Justin. 
ixxiv.  4  ;  Znnar.  ix.  28  j  Liv.  Epil.  1,  ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  634  i  Diod.  xmiu  Ejrc  Phot.  p.  523,  Eit 
Vat.p.fl-1) 

Nicomedes  relmned,  dutmg  a  period  of  no  less 
than  fifty-eight  years,  tha  crown  which  he  had  thus 
gained  by  parricide.  But  of  his  lang  and  tcaiiqnil 
I'eign  very  few  ovenla  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
He  appears  to  have  uniforroly  courted  the  Iriend- 

agajnst  AriaionicUB,  B.  o.  131.  (Strab.  xiv,  p.  64fi  ; 
Oros.  V.  10  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  20.)  At  a  latet  period, 
B.  c  103,  Maiius  applied  to  him  for  aoKniaiiea  in 
the  war  against  the  Cinibri,  which  he,  however, 
refused  on  account  of  the  exactions  and  oppressions 
eieroised  by  the  Roman  fiiimera  of  the  cevenae 
upon  his  entjects.  (Diod.  mvi.  Exe.  Phot.  p. 
£31.)  Bnt  it  ia  fleac  that  Nicomedes  was  not 
wantii^  in  amhitioii  when  an  opportunity  of 
aggrandizement  presented  itself,  and  we  find  hun 
uniting  with  Mitliridatss  VI.  (apparently  about 
1.  c  1 02)  in  the  conquest  of  Paphh^onia,  the  throne 
of  which  had  been  left  vacant  bj-  the  death  of 
PylHeraenes,     The  Roman  senate,  indeed,  quiokljr 


.  of  his 


10  kings 
imede 


[oZ'tV 


■e  tlieu;  new  aequlsi- 
Iranaferred  tJie  crown 


had  taken 


I.)  Not  long 
It  8.  0.  96,  see  Clinton,  vol.  iii.  p.  436), 
nity  seemed  to  offer  itself  of  annexing 
>  ideo  to  his  dominions,  Laedice,  the 
.'iuow  Di  Aiiarathes  VI.,  having  thrown  herself 
pon  his  protection  in  order  to  defend  herself  and 
ac  sons  ftom  the  designs  of  Mithridates.  Nice- 
iedes  (though  he  can  hardly  have  been  less  than 
igbty  years  of  age  at  this  time)  manied  Laodice, 
nd  established  her  in  the  possession  of  Cappadocia, 
which,  however,  shti  was  quickly  again  ed- 
died by  Mithridates.  After  the  death  of  her  two 
itiSATHEH]  Nicomedes  had  the  boldness 
I  an  impostor,  whom  he  alleged  to  be  a 
of  Ariaralhes  VL,  and  even  sent  Laodice 


Cappadoci 


froi 


n  hisi 


:  senate,  however,  rejected  hi 
.  of  Mithridates  ;  and  while  they  compelled  the 
!r  to  abandon  Cappadocia,  in  order  to  preserve 
.ppearanee  of  fiurness,  they  deprived  Nicomedes 
>t'  Paphl^onia.  (Justin,  iixviii.  1,  2.)  This 
)  last  event  recorded  of  his  reigu  i  his  death 
iinorbeforoB.  0.  91.    (Id. 


ib.  S ;  ainlon,  vol.  iii. 
to  be  no  foundation  f 
modem  writers  that  he 
Socrates.      (See   Visco 


KICOMEDKS.  lin? 

p.  419.)    There  appears 


murdered  by  bis  son, 
teonogr.  Orecqiie,  vol. 
11.  p.  luo./  [E.  H.B.J 

NICOMEDES  III.,  Philopatok,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  the  soii  of  Nicomedes  II.,  by  his  wife 
Nysa  (Memnon,  c  30),  tiiough  his  enemy  Mitliri- 
dates  VI.  pretended  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
cubine, a  temaJe  dancer  (Justin,  xxxviii.  E,  §  1). 
It  was  probably  on  this  pretext  that  the  latter  set 
up  ag^nst  him  his  brother  Socrates,  sumamed  the 
Good  (i  Xpiiin6s),  whom  he  persnndBd  to  assume 
the  title  of  king  and  the  name  of  flicomedss,  and 
invade  the  territories  of  his  brother  at  the, head  of 
an  aiuiy  furnished  him  by  Mithridates.  Nicomedes 
was  unable  to  cope  with  acompetilor  thus  supported, 
Hud  WHS  quickly  driven  out  of  Bithynia  ;  but  he 
now  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Eoniau 
senate,  who,  it  seems,  had  already  ackowladged  his 
liUe  to  the  Uirone,and  who  now  immediately  issued 
a  decree  for  his  restoration,  the  execution  of  which 
was  confided  to  L.  Cassius  and  M\  Aquitius.  To 
this  Mithridates  did  not  venture  to  efiec  any  open 
oppoution,  and  Nicomedes  was  quietly  reseated  on 
the  throne  of  his  lather,  B.  c  90  (Appian,  MiOiT. 
7,t0, 11,13;  Memnon,  c.  30;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3, 
6  J  Liv.  S^ii.  luiv.).  But,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  Reman  deputies  urged  Nicomedes  to  make 

torioa  of' Mithridates  himself;  and  the  king,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  provoke  so  powerful  an  adversary, 
was  compelled  to  listen  le  tbcir  suggestions,  ia 
order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his  Roman  allies. 
Mithridates  at  first  sent  ambassadors  to  complain 
of  these  aggressions,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
without  efet  Thereupon  he  assembled  a  large 
army,  and  prepared  to  invade  Bitjiynia,  B.  c.  88. 
Nicomedes  on  nis  part  gathered  together  a  force  of 
e0,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  wi^  which  he  met 
the  army  of  Mithridates  under  his  generals  Arche- 
lans  and  Neoptolemus,  at  the  river  Amnius  m 
Paphlagonia,  but  was  totally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  Raman  ollicere,  who  had  incon- 
siderately brought  on  riiis  danger,  without  having  a 
Roman  anny  to  suppoii  tliem,  soon  shared  the  same 
fete,  and  Nicomedes  himself,  after  a  vain  attempt 
in  conjunction  with  L.  Cassius,  to  raise  a  fresh  amiy 
m  Phrygia,  abandoned  the  contest  without  farther 
struggle,  and  took  refuge  at  Pergamus,  from  whence 
hesoonaflerfledtoltaly  (Appian,  JMiVir.  11— IB; 
Memnon,  c  31  ;  Justin.  xxxviiL  3;  Liv.  ^Hi. 
Ixivi.  J  Strab.  xii.  p.  562).  Here  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  passive  spectator  of  the  contest  be- 
tween his  victorious  adversary  the  Romans  ; 
but  in  B.C.  84  the  restoration  of  Nicomedes  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween Sulla  and  Mitliridates,  and  C  Curio  was 
deputed  by  the  Koruan  general  to  reinstate  the 
Bithynian  monarch  m  tha  possession  of  hie  Jriug- 
dom  (App.  Milkr.  60  -,  PhtU  Sail  23,  24  !  Mem- 
non, c.  35  i  Liv.  i^U.  Ijcxiiii.).  Nicomedes 
reigned  nearly  ten  years  after  this  second  restoration, 
but  of  the  events  of  this  period  we  know  nothing, 
and  it  was  probably  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  his  name  is  mentionsd 
is  in  B.  c  81,  when  Caesar,  tlien  very  young,  wai 
sent  to  him  hy  the  praetor  M.  Minucius  Therinus, 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Bithynian  fleet.  Th( 
young  man  was  received  with  the  greatest  favoni 
by  Nicomedes  ;  and  th;  intercourse  between  then 
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gave  tine  ta  the  most  injurious  suapiuoiiB,  wh[ch 
WBM  never  afterwacds  forgotten  by  the  enemies  of 
CaessT  (Suet.  Ones.  2,  49  ;  Plut  Caea.  1).  Nico- 
medes  died  M  the  heginning  of  the  year  B.  c  74, 
and  having  no  children,  by  lua  will  bequeathed  hia 
kingdom  to  the  Boman  people.  Mithndates,  how- 
ever, set  np  an  impostoi,  whom  he  pretended  to  be 
the  legitimate  son  of  Nieomedea,  and  whose  ckima 
to  the  throne  he  prepared  to  support  by  amiB.  For 
the    erenls    that    followed    see    MiTnainATES. 

giutrop.  vi.  6  i  Liv.  Epil.  xiMi.;  App.  Milir.  71  ; 
pist.  Mithr.  ad  Anac.  ap.  Soil.  Hist  it.  p.  239,  ed. 
Oerlaeh.) 

Great  confuaon  has  been  made  by  manymodam 
wiitecs  in  regard  to  the  later  kings  of  Bilhj-nia, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  Bupiiosed  that  there 
were  not  lAree  hatjimr  kings  of  the  name  of  Nico- 
medes.  It  is,  however,  lerlain  from  Appian 
(Milhr.  10),  that  Nioomedea  III.,  who  was  ex- 
polled  by  Mithridates,  was  the  grandson  of  Pmsias 
II. ;  nor  is  there  any  reaEonable  doubt  that  he  was 
the  sams  vha  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  conaeqnenlly  the  hat  king  of 
Bithynia.  A  passage  of  Appian  (MiAr.  7}  which 
seems  to  assert  the  contrary,  is  certainly  either 
erroneous  oc  coirupt ;  and  Syncellns  (p.  376,  c), 
who  reckons  eight  kings  of  Bithynia,  bspnnuig  with 
Zipoetes,  probably  inclndod  Socrates,  the  Inrither 
of  Nicomedes  III.,  in  his  enumeration.  (See  on 
thissubject  Eckhel,voL  ii.  pp.  444,445  ;  Visconti, 
/(i)Bojfra)*Me  GrpfgiHt  Tol.  ii.  p.  ISI  ;  Orelli,  Oiw- 
maal.  Tali,  p.  420  ;  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii,  p. 
418^30.) 

Nicomedes  III.,  as  well  as  his  father,  takes  on 
his  coins  the  title  ot  Epiplianes.  They  can  bo 
distinguishedonlyby  the  difference  of  phyaognomy, 
and  by  the  dates,  which  roferloHn  eracommencing 
B.C  288,  during  thereign  of  Zipoetes  [Zipoetes]. 
[E.H.B.] 


NICOME'DES  (NiKo^ifSTu),  Uterary.      1.    A 
commentator  on  Orpheus.  {Athen.iiv.p.  637,a.b.) 

2.  Of  Acanthus,   qnoied  regarding  the  age  of 
Perdiccas.     <Athen.  v.  317,  d.) 

nmnenlalor  on  lieraclatus.  (Diog.  Laert. 


8.  Ac 
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jcond  centnrj  of  the 
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Ch  ra.     (Philost.        .     , 

6  myma,  a  physician  and  epigrammatist 

Bn     k  h      madvertentlj  attributed  lo  him  eight 

p    ra  belong  to   Nicodemus.     We  have 

p  giam     written  by  him,  both  votive,  and 

AcMulap  ns,  fabricated  by  tiie  aculptor  Boethus. 


NICON. 
The  Btyle  proves  that  they  were  written  loiiif 
after  the  time  of  Boethus.  Indeed  thefintepigraiii 
bears  this  expresily,  x^P^"  S^Tf"  '^BAaiycuiiaB. 
We  have  also  an  epitaph  on  Nicomedes.  {Ast&oL 
Graec.yol  iii.  p.  92,&o.  x.p.  131,  &c.  liii.  p.  92-t. 
&-!.ed.  Jacobs.)  [W.M.G.] 

NICON  (NiKBp),  historical  1.  A  Tnrantine, 
who  headed  the  inauirection  of  his  fellow-citizens 
^inst  Milan,  the  governor,  who  had  been  left  by 
Pyrrhus  In  cnramaiid  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentnm. 
(Zonar.  viii.6,  p,  379,a.) 

2.  Another  Tarentine,  sumnmed  Percom,  who, 
together  with  Philemenus,  betrayed  hie  native  city 
to  Hannibal  during  the  second  Fimic  war,  B.  c 
212.  The  pkn  was  formed  by  thirteen  noble 
youths,  of  whom  Nicon  and  Philemenus  were  the 
leadera.  Having  contrived  to  hold  frequent  con- 
ferences with  Hannibal,  and  concert  all  their  mea- 
sures with  him,  without  exciting  any  suEpicion, 
they  appointed  a  night  for  the  execution  of  their 
scheme,  on  which  the  Human  governor,  M.  livius, 
was  to  give  agrent  feast:    and  Njcon  admitted 


another,  by  which  he  introduced  1000  select 
African  soldiers.  The  Komans  wera  taken  com-, 
pletely  by  surprise,  and  Hannibal  made  hunself 
master,  sjmost  without  opposition,  of  the  whole  of 
Tarentum,  except  tlie  citadel  (Polyb,  viii.  26^ 
36  ;  Liv.  xxv.  8—10.)  The  Utter  was  closely 
blockaded  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tarentinee, 
and  m  210  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty  shtpa,  under 
D.  QuinctinB  having  advanced  to  its  relief;  was 
encoimtered  by  that  of  the  Tarentines  under  Do- 
mocrates,  and  a  naval  action  ensued,  in  which 
Nicon  greatly  distingiEishcd  himself  by  boarding 
the  ship  of  the  Roman  eomniandec,  and  running 
Quinclius  himself  through  the  body  with  a  epeai' : 
an  exploit  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  in 
favour  of  the  TarenUnee.  (Liv.  ixvj.  39.)  The 
following  year  (n.  c  209)  the  Homana  having  in 
their  turn  surprised  Tarentum,  Nicon  fell,  fighting 
bravely,  in  the  combat  which  ensued  in  the  forum 
oftbecity.  (Id.xxvii.  18.) 

8.  A  relation  of  Agathoclcs,  the  tnfamona  mi- 
nister and  fevourite  of  Ptolemy  Philopnlor,  who 
was  put  to  death,  together  wjtli  his  klnenian, 
B.C.205.    (Polyb.  XV.  33). 

4.  The  treasurer  of  Perseus,  who  is  called  Ni- 
ciis  by  Livy  and  Appian,  is  named  Nicon  by  Dio- 
doruB  (xxx.  Eic  Vales,  p.  67a). 

5.  A  leader  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  P.  Servilius  Isnurieos.  (Cic 
M  Ve,T.  V.  30.  §  79.)      He  is  probably  the  same 

pied  the  town  of  Pherae  in  Messania,  from  whence 
he  ravaged  the  neighbouring  conntry  i  but  having 
at  length  been  taken  prisoner,  he  surrendered  the 
town  into  the  hands  of  the  Messentans,  in  order 
to  save  his  own  life.     {Polyaen.  ii.  35.) 

6.  A  Samian,  who  saved  the  ahip  of  which  ho 

34.)  [B.  H.  B,] 

NICON  (Nfimi'),  literary.  1.  A  comic  writer, 
assigned  by  Meineke  to  the  now  comedy.  A  frag- 
ment of  yiree  lines  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus, 
from  ilia  play  Ki0apa>^6s  (xi.  p.  487,  c),  and 
Pollux  ^vea  a  portion  of  the  same  passage  (vi. 
99).  (Meineke,  F^-ag.  Poet.  Om.  vol.  L  p.  4S6,  v. 
p.  578.) 

3.  An  Armenian  abbot.  He  fled  from  his  parents 
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and.  WM  trained  in  a  monosteiy  on  the  eanfines  of 
Poiitus  and  Paphlijgoiiia.  About  A.  J>.  SSI,  he 
was  sent  by  the  abhot  at  his  monaatery  on  a  miB- 
eionaiy  tour.  In  the  conrsB  of  it  he  Tisiled  Crete, 
recently  fteed  from  the  Saracena,  and  reclamed  the 
inhahitantB  to  Christianity.  He  was  employed 
A.  D.  981  to  intercede  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
were  making  inroads  into  the  Grecian  empire,  and 

liamo  being  in  the  calendar  of  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  chnrehes,  on  the  26lh  of  November.  From 
his  life,  written  originally  m  Greek,  and  translated 
by  Sirmandus,  Baionius  (A«7iales,  loL  x.)  lias 
extracted  the  account  of  numerons  miracles  per- 
formed by  hun.  Two  treatises  against  the  Ar- 
meniana  ascribed  to  him  (Cave  speaks  doabtfnlly  of 
the  last),  are  printed,  in  Grade  and  Latin,  by 
Cotelerias  {Not.  ad  Fatrea  Apodd.  pp.  163,  237). 
Besides  these,  other  wnpnblislietl  works  of  Nicon 
are  mentioned.  (Fabric  BiU.  Gnao.  vol.  i.  p.  299, 
■vol.  iL  p.  275  1  Cave,  HiO.  LU.  vol  ii.  p.  103.) 

3.  A  monk  of  Rhaethns  in  Palestine.  Under 
the  reign  ef  Conslantine  Uncas,  aboot  a.d.  lOGO, 
instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  fear  lest  the  Saracens 
should  in  their  conquests  obliterate  the  records  of 
the  Christian  faith,  he  compiled  a  work  entitled, 
TlavSiieTt)!  imi  ipiiiivtm' Tum  dtliiiv  ivToXav  toC 
Kupfou.  .  Is  consists  of  two  books,  and  6iitj--three 
chapters,  containing  extracts  fironi  the  Scriptures, 
the  eeclesiastioil  canons,  the  fathers,  and  other 
ecelesiastiml  docnmenta,  besides  the  dvil  law. 
Except  aome  extracts  given  by  Coleleiius  (Afotiu- 
tiimt.  £ixles,  Graec),  no  part  has  been  published. 
Fabriciua  (fliW,  Gitmo.  vol  xL  p.  275,  Ac,)  g^ves 
an  account  of  the  sources  from  whidi  Nicon  has 
drawn  his  extracts,  as  well  as  of  other  writings 
attributed  to  him.  [W.  M.  G.] 

NICON  (Nfuwi-),  an  architect  ajid  geometrician 
of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  father  of  the  physician 
Galen.  (Suii  t.  ii.  TiiMjKUj ;  Joann.  Tzetz.  ChU. 
lii.  9.)  He  himself  superintended  the  euly  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  by  whom  he  is  highly  praised  in 
leveral  places,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of 
aatronomy,  grammar,  withmetlc,  and  various  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  but  also  for  his  patience, 
justice,  benevolence,  and  other  virtues.  (Galen, 
Be  Digaosc.  el  Our.  Astnii  Mori.  c.  8,  yoL  y. 
p.  41,  &0.,  Db  J'rob.  et  Prav.  Alimenl.  Siiee.  c.  1, 
vol.  vi.  p.  755,  &c,  Z>e  Ord.  lAbnr.  suor.  vol. 
xiY.  p.  59.)  He  died  when  his  son  was  in  his 
twentieth  year,  A.D.  149,  160.  (to.  vol.  vL  p. 
756.)  [W.  A  G.] 

NICON  {KiK«y),  a  physician,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  B.  c  45  {ad  Fam.  vii.  20),  the  Inlor  of 
Scxtns  Fadins,  and  the  author  of  a  woric  TlifA 
noAu^^laj,  Ds  Ediioitale. 

He  is  pe^aps  the  person  quoted  by  Celsus  (^Dd 
Medic,  y.  18.  §26,  p.  87),  and  called  in  some 
editions  iWm™.  [W.A.G.] 

NICO'PHANia  (NwoflKiiTj!),  a  native  cf  Me- 
galopolis.  He  was  a  man  of  distinction,  and  was 
connected  with  Aratus  by  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
In  accordance  with  a  sectet  agreement  entered 
into  K'ith  Aratus,  Nicophanes  and  Cercidss  induced 
the  Megalopolitana  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  con- 
tfress  of  the  Achaf-aus,  to  induce  them  to  join  them 
in  seeking  for  assistance  from  Antigonus.  They 
were  tiiemselves  deputed  for  this  object,  in  which 
they  were  succeasfid,  B.C325.  (Polyb.  ii.  48, 
te)  [a  P.M.] 

NICO'PHANES,  a  Greek  painter,  who  appears, 
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from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(_H.  ff.  ixxv.  10.  a.  36.  {  23),  to  have  been  a 
youi^er  contemporary  or  successor  of  Apelles. 
Pliny  says  that  in  beauty  few  could  compare  with 
him  ;  but  it  must  have  been  that  meretricious  kind 
of  beanty,  into  which  the  finished  grace  of  Apelles 
might  eauly  be  degraded  by  an  imitation,  for 
Polemon  numbered  him  among  the  iropiwypa^r. 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  667,  b.)  '  In  apparent  contradiction 
to  this  judgment  are  the  words  of  Pliny(7.  ^)^ 
"  CMumiis  ei  tl  gravilaa  aiiis."  But  Silling  pro- 
poses to  amend  Ihe  passage  by  altering  Ike  punc^ 
tuation,  thust  " Attntaneratttr  Mg  et  N{eophatieSy 
eleyam  et  DoRftevt,  ila  ui  vemalaie  ei  paaei  iiompa- 
rentar :  colImrmiB  ei  et  gnantaa  artis  Tatdtimt  a 
Zeaxide  et  Apelle  abeil."  A  ampler,  and  peiliapB 
equally  saCismtory  explanation  is,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  Pliny'a  want  cf  the  power 
of  discrimination.  [P-  S.] 

NICOPHON  and  NICOPHRON  (Niira^j', 
KmiipiHiii').  The  former  ia  undoubtedly  the  correct 
■rthography  ;  Suidaa  ia  the  only  authority  for  '^ 


e  foui 


.s(s.. 


, .      ,    ,  IX'"'.  "^P-P"'.       .         -„  -  -    - 

lirat  of  which  he  calls  him  NiK^^pcup,  but  every 
where  else,  both  by  him  and  others,  Niho^v  is  the 
name  given.  He  was  the  son  of  'Hieron,  an  Athe- 
nian, and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  at  the 
dose  of  his  caraer.  Atiienaeus  (ill.  136,  e.)  statea 
that  he  belonged  to  the  old,  but  he  ssems  rather  to 
have  belonged  lo  the  middle  comedy.  1.  We  learn 
from  theargument  to  the  PlutuB  III.  of  Aristophanes 
that  he  competed  for  the  prize  with  four  others, 
B.  c.  388,  Aristophanes  exhibiting  the  second 
edition  of  his  Plutua.  and  Nieophon  a  play  called 
'AStDRi,  of  whichnoiragmentsremain,and  which  is 
nowhere  elae  mentioned.  2.  Suidas  (s.  v.  NtK6ipputf) 
and  Fudoda  alone  mention  anotheF  phiy  of  his,  'E{ 
fSou  ifiii!'.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  other  four  plays, 
which  are  moie  frequently  mentioned.  3.  "A^jio- 
Uttis  yovctl  (Sold.  a.  vb.  Ncc^^wp,  dpdxf^^  aiptpoi  f 
Pollux,  I.  166  s  Schol.  ad  Anslaph.  Aves,  83, 
1383).  4.  nofVps  (Suid.  a.m.  Ni«.,  Hoi^iom ; 
Athen.  yiL  p.  333,  b.  i  Pollux,  vii  S3).  6.  Xtipt- 
yimoft!  (Athen.  iii,  p.  136,  e.  ix.  p.  389,  a. ; 
SchoL  ad  Arisioph.  Avel,  1660).  Suidaa  calls 
this  play  "Eyxtipay^rBfti.  Meineke,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Etym.  M.  p.  367,  33,  givea  to 
Nicophon  three  luies  footed  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p. 
646,  b.)  fromaplay  bearing  the  name  of  XsipoTifo-- 
ropts^  which  had  before  been  given  to  Nicochares, 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Dindorf.  6.  Stipijj'ei 
(Suid.;Athen.  iii.  p.  eo,  b.  vi.p.269,  e.is.p.  368, 
b.).  Besides  these  raferencoa  there  are  others  of 
leas  importfljice,  collected  l^  Meuieke.     No  more 


possessed  no  small  fund  of  humour.  (Memeke, 
Fmg.  Poet.  Comicioi.  i.  p.  256,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  848, 
&c!  Clinton,  F. //.  vol.  ii.  p.  101.)  [W.M.G.] 
NICO'STHENES.  1.  A  Greek  painter,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  he  was  tho  teacher  of 
TheodontB  of  Samos,  and  of  Stadieus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  1 1.  a.  40.  J  43.)     3.  A  vase  piunlet, 

"  A  ^milar,  or  rather  worse  character  is  g^ven 
by  PiuliiToh  {Ds  Awl.  Poet.  p.  18.  b.)  of  a  painter 
Chaerephanes,  who  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  and 
whose  name  SitHg  suspects  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Nicophanes. 
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eeveml  works  of  whoso  have  bceii  recently  dis- 
covered.  (Baoul-Boohette,  Letire  a  M.  Sehorn, 
P-  S-)  [P.  S.] 

NICCSTRATE  (NlKlSlTTpaTT,).  1.  [CAUENiK.] 

3.  Wife  of  OelaluB,  and  molher  of  Hippoeoon. 
(Schol.  ad  Earip.  Or.  447 ;  ObbaLU«.J      [h.  S.] 

NICO'STRAT  OS  {Vac6irriKaos),  it  aon  of  Me- 
neUusbytheelBvePieriB.  (PaiiB.  iiL  IS.  %1,  19. 
g  9.)  According  to  others  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  1), 
be  was  a  aon  of  Metiekus  by  Helena.  [L.  S.] 

-  NICO'STRATUS  {tiu<impa,ns\  bisloricaL 
]■  An  Athenian  general,  the  son  of  Diitrephes. 
We  first  hear  of  him  in  e.  a  427.  The  struggle 
between  the  oligarchical  and  dcmocrstical  parties  in 
Coroyra  had  commenced,  when  Nicostralus  arrived 
from  Naupactus  with  twelve  ships  an3  a  hody  of 
500  Meseeniana.  Thmngh  hia  mediation  a  com- 
pact was  entered  into  between  the  contending 
parties,and  a  defensive  and  offenave  alliance  '  ' 
^e  Athenians  was  formed.  As  Nicoelratui 
about  lo  depart  the  leaders  of  the  commonalty 
pi?raiiaded  him  to  leave  five  of  his  vessels,  pro- 
mising to  man  five  for  him   instead.     On    board 


.  opte 
the  latter  fled  foe  refuge  to  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri.  NicDstratus  strove  to  allay  their  fears, 
but  to  no  purpose.  About  400  of  the  party  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Here,  and  were  thence 
ci.tried  over  to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  A  few  days 
afterwards,  before  the  Athenians  had  departed,  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  unfler  Alcidas  and  Brasidas 
Birivcd.     The  democratical  party  were  thrown  into 

good  order  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  sliilfuUy  sus- 
tained the  attack  of  thirty-three   vessels  of  the 

ning  to  repeat  the  manoeuvres  of  Phormio,  which 
had  been  attended  with  such  success  off  Naupactus, 
when  the  remaining  part  of  the  fleet,  having  routed 
the  Corcyraeans,  advanced  agtunsl  tho  Athenians, 
whowere  compelled  to  retire.  (Time.  iii.  75,  &c.) 
In  B.  c.  424,  Nicoattatus  was  one  of  the  colleagues 
of  Niciaa  in  the  expedition  in  which  Cythera  was 
taken.  (Thuc.  iv.  63,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the 
Athenians  who  took  the  oaths  to  the  year's  truce 
concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens  (Thuc  iv. 
119)  ;  and  klet  in  tho  same  year  was  the  colleague 
of  Nicias  in  the  expedition  to  ChalcidicB  [NiciAs]. 
(Thuc.  iv.  139,  130).  In  B.  c  410,  NicoBlTiitus 
and  Laches  led  a  body  of  1000  heavy-armed  soldiers 
and  300  cavalry  to  At^os,  accompanied  by  Alci- 

nccompanied  by  the  allies  of  Argos,  proceeded  to 
attaek  Orehomenos,  which  made  no  reaistance. 
From  Orchomenos,  having  been  joined  by  the 
Argives,  the  combined  forces  proceeded  against 
Tegca.  Agis  inarched  to  protect  tho  place,  and  in 
tho  battle  which  ensued  nuar  Maiitineia  Nico- 
stratus  and  his  colleague  were  both  slajn.  (Thnc 
y.  61—74). 

3.  An  Athenian,  known  by  the  surname  i  Kakis, 
was  slaiu  in  an  ei^^ment  with  the  forces  of 
Thrasjbulns,  in  a  descent  which  the  latter  made 
irom  Phyle  (Xen.  »««™.  ii.  4.  g  6). 

S.  Two  different  persons  of  the  name  of  .Mico- 
elratna  are  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Eubulides ;  one,  the  son  of  Niciades,  the 
other  a  foreigner,  who  was  surreptitiously  enrolled 
amonget  the  citizens  throngh  the  agency  of  Eubu- 
lides.    (Dem.  adv.   Eubid,  pp.  ]30e,    1317,  ed. 


NlCOSTlt.^TUS. 
4.  An  Athenian,  against  whom  Demoathones 
wrote  a  speech  for  Apollodorus,  who  charges  him 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingratitude  and  unneighbourly 
conduct.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  speech  itself,  which 
are  not  worth  detailing  here. 

leaving  some  property ;  for  one  of  the  parties  in  a 
law-smt  about  which  Isaeus  wrote  the  speech,  Btpl 

Toil  NltfOETT^TOU  IcAffpol/. 

6.  An  Arpvo,  who,  according  to  Dlodorus  (xvi, 
41),  waa  not  only  possessed  of  uncommon  strength 
and  courage,  but  was  equally  distinguished  for  lila 
prudence  and  discretion  both  in  the  coancil  and  in 
the  field.  In  battle  he  wore  b  lion's  skin  and 
carried  a  club  m  imitation  of  Hercules.  Ho  con- 
ducted a  body  of  3O0O  Argivee  to  the  aseistance 
of  the  Persian  king,  Ochus,  for  his  eipedition 
against  iCTpt  i  the  king  having  specially  requested 
that  the  AigiTes  would  send  liim  at  Uie  head  of 
such  troops  as  they  could  furnish.  NJcostratus 
seems  to  have  taken  a  conapicuoua  pan  in  the 
mililaiy  opeiationa  of  the  king.  (Died.  xvi.  48.) 
Plulaich  (Aix^dh.  p.  193.  a.,  de  ViL  Pad.  p.  S35) 
records  a  saying  of  his  in  reply  to  AKhidamus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  promisod  him  a  laive  sum  of 
money  and  any  Spartan  woman  whom  he  miglit 
choose  as  a  wife  lo  induce  hint  to  deliver  up  m  him 
a  fortress  of  which  he  had  the  command. 

7.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  one  of  those  who  joined  with 
Sostratus  in  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassi- 

Hermokus.    The  conspiracy,  happily,  miscarried. 
(Curt.  viiL'6.  §9,  &c) 

8.  A  native  of  Trichone,  in  Aelolia,  who  is 
spoken  of  more  than  once  by  Poljbins  as  having, 
in  conjunction  with  a  man  named  Lattabna,  in 
viotation  of  treaties  and  in  tune  of  peace,  made  an 
ontragBooa  attack  Upon  the  congress  of  the  Pam- 
boeouans.    (Poljb.  iv.  3,  ir.  34.) 

9.  A  Ehodian,  who  commanded  a  vessel  in  the 
naval  battle  with  Philip  off  Chins,  n.  c.  201.     lu 
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tho   Rhodians   to   L.  Aemilius  and  t 
(Poljb.svi.B,xxix.4.) 

10.  Praefor  of  the  Achaean  league  in  b.  a  197. 
!  was  present  at  the  meeting  held  at  Mycenae, 

the  invitation  of  Nabia,  at  which  Flajnininus 
d  Attatus  were  also  present  On  the  part  of 
the  Achaeana  be  entered  into  a  troce  for  four 
"is  with  Naliis.  (Liv.ixjdi.  39,  40.)  Later 
:  same  year,  being  at  gioyon  with  a  body  of 
troops,  by  a  skilfully  devised  stratagem  he  inflicted 
~  severe  defeat  on  tho  farces  of  Philip,  stationed 
:  Corinth  under  the  comnmnd  of  Androsthenes 
[AHDROBTHBrlBs],  while  they  were  ravaging  the 
lands  of  Pellene,  Sicyon,  imd  Phlias.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
14,  IS.) 

11.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished lainily.  The  period  when  he  lived  may 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  Quinctilian 
(ImL  Orat.  ii.  8.  §  14),  that  in  his  youth  he  had 

Nicoetratns,   who    was    then   an   old  man. 

0  a  boy,  Nicoslralus  was  carried  oft  by  piiales, 
and  taken  to  Aegeae,  where  he  was  purcbaEcd 
frem  them  by  some  person.  He  was  renowned  fbf 
hia  strength  and  prowess,  and  at  one  of  tlie 
Olympic  festivals  giuned  ^e  prize  on  the  same 
day  in  the  wrestling  match  and  the  pancratium. 
{Paus,v.21.  §UiTndt.rfsO™t  10.)    [C.P.M-] 
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NICOSTRATUS. 
NIC(y8TKATUS,  literary.  I.  The  youngeBl 
or  tho  thne  sons  of  Aristoplianea,  according  to 
Apo!iodoniB.  Ha  nas  Iiimeelf  a  comic  poet.  By 
AthcnaeuB  (xiii.  p.  597,  d-)  he  is  expressly  csUed 
a  jioet  of  tho  middle  comedy.  But  ho  boloDged 
also  in  part  to  the  neiv  comedy.  Harpocration 
(p.  266)  speaks  of  his  play  called  'Opi'i^timjs,  b3 
belonging  to  Ihst  species  of  comedy  ;  and  some  of 

demonstrate  the  same.  In  his  BatriA.)?!  he  in  traduced 
a  Imnstiiig  soldier  (Athen.  vi.  p.  230,  d.)  i  in  Iiis 
Tujfwnij,  an  avaricious  money-lander  (Athen.  xt. 
p.  68S,  f.)  and  a  vaunting  cook  (Athen.  liv.  p. 
GBi,  b.).  PhotiuB  (Cod.  190,  p.  I6S,  ed.  Bekk.) 
hits  got  a  glory  that  Nicostratna  'being  inf  amed 
with  a  mad  passion  for  some  one  named  Tettigidaea, 
leapt  oft  the  Leucadian  rock. 

The  titles  of  nineteen  of  the  plays  of  Nico- 
strntLs  have  come  down  to  us.  Three  of  these,  the 
'Am-ipAAoj  (Athen.  iii.  lOB,  c  118,  e.),  the  Oil's- 
^(•"y  (Athen.  iv,  p.  169,  e.  vii.  p.  380,  d. ;  Suidas, 
s.  II.  ^iXJToifKii],  and  the  UdeSf^iros  (Athen.  xiil 
p.  587,  d.  XV.  p.  693,  a.  h.)  were  also  attributed  to 
PhiletaeniB,  who,  according  to  some  authoritiee 
(Scholad  Plal.  Apol.  Soer.  f.  331),  was  the  third 
son  of  Aristophanes  [Phii.btabhus].  Tiie  re- 
maining plays  of  Nicoettatus  were :  7.  'Upa- 
ipdpr^s.a.lSJilyti.  Q.'Aepa.  10. 'Hit/o!oi,  11.  A«i- 
SoAdi.  12.  'Aivtp^ira.  13.  'Ertrfifl.  U.  Mi 
ytipm.  16.  "Utii.  16.  IIAmiToi.  17.  Sripot. 
18.  'ATttXavriiMPos.  19.  ■iTiaSoffTiyiunla!.  (Fabric 
SiM.  Oraec  vol.  iL  p.  472  l  Meineke,  Hist  Grit. 
Corn,  Graec  pp.  346,  &c. ;  Bod«,  Cejci.  der  Hellai. 
mdiiktiml,  vol.  lit  part  ii.  p.  410.) 

%  A  dramatic  writer  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Lae'rtius  (iv.  13).  Hs  bore  the  nickname  of  K\v- 
^lu|•vi|lrTpa,  and  is  probably  a  different  person  from 
the  preceding.  Meineke  is  inclined  to  believe  him 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Theseis,  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laeitias  (ii  59),  though  some  MSS. 
there  have  the  reading  nirtf^^T^aToj. 

3.  A  ti^c  actor,  who  lived  before  B.  c  420. 
He  is  confounded  by  Suidas  (j.  «.)  with  the  son  of 
Aristophanes.  (Xen.  Ss-np.  iii.  U  ;  Plot.  Mond. 
p.  34U.  £,  Jppmd.  Falla.  i.  65 ;  Meineke,  Hist. 
Crit.  Com.  Groat,  p.  347.) 

4.  A  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Macedonia.  He 
Uved  in  the  time  of  M.  Antouiniia.  Accnrding  to 
Suidae  (s.o.)  he  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works ;  AeTO/iuflJa,  EiKipfs,  IloAiijiueia,  S-oAai- 
loiip-yol,  and  several  other  works,  encomia  on  the 
emperor,  and  various  others.  Some  of  his  /liSoi 
were  in  a  dramatic  fonn,  Pbiloslratus  (ds  Vit. 
Sophiaf.  ii.  31)  praises  tho  elegance  of  his  style. 
,^  ,  -      „.,.   .,       .vol,  vi.  p.  135.} 


nther 


nf  Anrelian.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Philippns,  the  successor  of  Gordianus  among  the 
Arabs  1  and  also  an  account  of  Decius,  Callus, 
Valerianus,  and  the  son  of  Gollienna,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Valeriamts  against  Sapor, 
the  king  of  the  Persians,  a.  b.  269.  (Voas.  ife 
Hist.  Grate,  p.  208,  ed.  Westermann.) 

6.  A  writer  on  music,  mentioned  in  a  fragment 
annexed  to  Ceusorinus,  and  attributed  to  him  by 
many.     (Voss.  rfe  .Hist  Gmeit.p.  476.)  [C.P.M.] 

NICO'STftATUS  (Nwo'ffTpoToi),  a  physician, 
mentioned  by  Antipluines  tho  younger  (ap.  Athen. 
xiii.  51,  p.  586 ;  Harpocr.  e.  v.  'AtTiic<ipa}  as 
having  left  to  a  courtezan,  at  his  death,  a  Ini^ 
quantity  of  hellebore,  whence  she  acquired  the 


NIGER  1 

s  A«he}iro      He  le  peihaps  the  s 


139,  308  and  Aet  m  1,  32,  p  47S),  and  otiie'ii, 
and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  In  or  befoia 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A  Q.] 

NICCSTRATUS,  artist.     [Nicomachus.] 

NIGER,  a  Latin  writer  (judging  by  his  name) 
on  Materia  Medica,  who  lived  later  than  Gratevas, 
and  a  little  before  Dioacorides  (Sioscor.  De  Mat 
Med.  i.  jwaef,  vol.  i.  p.  2),  and  therefore  probably 
about  the  beginning  of  the  iirst  century  after 
Christ.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  repu- 
tation as  a  writer,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
St.  EpiphaniuB  {sdv.  Haeres.  Li.  J  3.  p.  3),  and 
geveiat  limes  by  Galen  among  eminent  pharma- 
ceutical authors  {De  ^mplie.  Mediea^a.  Temper,  ae 
FaciiU.  vi.  praeE  vol  xl.  p.  797,  De  Avtid.  i.  2. 
vol.  xiv,  p,  7,  Gloss.  Hi^iKxir.  praef.  vol.  xix. 
p.  64).  Caelius  Aurelianus  calls  him  the  friend  of 
Tullius  Bassus  {De  JWur*.  Aeat  iii.  16.  p.  233), 
and  Galen  says  he  was  a  follower  of  Aselcpiades 
{I  c.  vol.  li.  p.  794.)."  He  is  perhapa  the  person 
called  Sextus  Niger  by  PKny  (Index  to  H.N. 
XX.),  and  some  suppose  his  name  to  have  been 
Petronius  Niger.  [Petronius.]       [W.  A.  G.] 

NIGER,  AQUI'LLIUS,  awriterreferredloby 
SuetoniuB  for  a  statement  respecting  the  death  of 
the  consul  Hinius.     (Suet,  Ai^.  II.) 

NIGER,  BRUTI'DIUS,  aedile  A.  D.  22,  and 
one  oF  the  accusers  of  D.  Silanns  (Tae.  Am.  m. 
66  ).  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bmtidius 
of  whom  Juvenal  speaks  (x.  82)  in  his  account  of 
the  ^1  of  Sejanus,  and  likewise  the  aaraa  as  the 
Brutidiua  Niger,  of  whose  writings  the  elder  Seneca 
has  preserved  two  passages  relating  to  the  death  of 
Cicero.     (Senec.  Suas.  7.) 

NIGER,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  by  birth  a  Sicilian 
and  quaestor  of  Verrea  during  his  administration  of 
Sicily,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  condaet  of  the 
accusation  of  Ven'es,  pretending  to  be  his  enemy, 
but  in  reality  desiring  to  deprive  the  Sicilians  of 
tho  powerful  advocacy  of  Cicero.  The  speech  of 
Cicero,  entitled  DainaUo  in  Q.  OMcSiitm,  was  de- 
livered Bgunst  this  Caecilius,  when  the  judices  had 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  the  prosecution 
should  be  entrusted, 

NIGER,  LENTULUS.    [Lbntuiuk,  No.  33.] 

NIGER,  NO'VIUS,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  63,  was 
appointed  tD  investigate  the  cases  of  the  Catilinarian. 
conspirators,  and  CaeEur,  who  was  then  praetor, 
was  charged  by.  L.  Veltius  as  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators. Caesar  subaequentiy  cast  Novius  into, 
prison  ^  permitting  a  magistrate  of  higher  rank  to 
be  accused  before  him.     (Suet.  Caea.  17.) 

NIGER,  C.  PESCE'NNIUS,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  bmily  of  equestrian  rank,  which 
had  attained  to  provincuil  distinction  at  Aquinura. 
The  name  of  his  father  was  Annius  Fuscns,  his 
mother  was  Lampridia.  After  having  long  served 
as  a  centurion  he  passed  with  credit  through  the 
varioue  stages  of  military  advancement  under  Mar- 
cus Aureliua  and  his  son,  ^vaa  raised  by  tiie  Utter  to 
the  consulship,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Syrian  armies,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the 
interest  of  Nnrcissue,  the  favourite  athlete  of  the 


*  Tliat  is,  if  in  the  passage  in  question 
rdyirpar  ToH  'AimKiixaiSau  we  read  rd  Nr 
rev  'AiTHKiiraiBilair. 
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priDce.  Afler  intelligence  had  ratched  the  East  oC 
itit  denth  of  ComnKidns,  of  the  shameful  elevation 
and  of  the  miserable  end  of  Julianua,  Peseennina 
nraa  saluted  emperor  by  his  troops,  A.  n.  1 93.  Nor 
Trera  hb  prospects  altogether  hopelera.  Severn 
hie  bnneir  ^end,  was,  indeed,  in  poraeseion  of  t) 

gmiled  with  eril  eyes  by  lh»  senate,  who,  as  wf 
as  the  populace,  had  even  before  the  death  of 
Jnlianns  openlj  declared  their  partioiity  to  N^r. 
Hia  chancea  of  snccess,  moreover,  wet's  perhaps 
rendered  more  complicated,  but  hy  no  means  dimi- 
nished, hy  thepreten^onaof  CiodiuE  Albina3,w)ic>, 
allhongh  he  had  for  the  time  being,  acknowledged 
the  claims  of  Severus,  and  professed  himself  satis 
fied  with  the  second  title  of  Cnesar,  was  hoidinj 
the  armies  of  Oaul  in  hand,  ready  to  take  advafl' 
lage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  ofler.  Ba' 
Pescennins  was  no  match  for  the  vigorons  activitj 
of  his  rival.  While  slill  loitaring  listlessly  in  fan 
tied  security  at  Antioch,  he  received  uifonnatioi 
that  Sevenia  was  already  marching  to  the  East,  ai 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force.  Then,  nt  length,  be 
occupied  Thrace  and  Northern  Greece,  tlirew 
strong  garrisons  into  Byzantium  ajid  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Asia,  fortified  the  defiles  of  Taums, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  open  negotiations  by  offering  to  divide  the 
empire.  The  first  battle  was  fbnght  by  his  chief 
legate  Aemilianus,  who  having  encountered  tl^e 
general  of  Severns  in  the  vicinity  of  Cysicus  was 
routed  and  slain.  This  engagement  was  tblbwed 
by  a  second  near  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  in  which 
Pescennins  commiuided  in  person  with  no  better 
fortune  ;  the  third  encounter,  which  took  place  on 
the  gnlph  of  Isaus  near  the  Cilician  gates,  decided 
tbe  vrar,  for  haring  been  defeated  after  a  bloody 
contest  in  which  no  less  than  20,000  of  his  men 
are  sfud  to  have  ^Een,  and  Antioch  having  soon 
after  been  captiured,  the  pretender  13ed  Cowards  the 
Euphrates,  was  OTortaken,  brought  back,  and  put 
to  death  A.  D.  1 94.  His  wife,  lis  sons,  together 
with  his  whole  ^unily,  shored  the  same  iate,  and 
Lis  property  was  confiscated.  His  head,  fined 
upon  a  pole,  was  despatched  to  Bjzantiom,  which 
still  held  out  against  the  conqueror,  and  wss  ex- 
hibited to  the  besieged  as  a  significant  warning  of 
what  they  might  espect  should  they  continue  to 
offer  an  obstinate  resislanco. 

Dion  Cassias  speaks  of  Niger  as  a  person  not  very 
conspicuous  for  good  or  for  evii,  deserving  neither 
much  censure  nor  much  praise.  His  most  marked 
chaiacleriatics,  both  physical  and  -moral,  were  all 
of  a  military  cast,  and  he  is  said  to  have  set  np  Ca- 
milluSi'Annibal,  and  Marins  as  his  models.  He 
was  tall  of  stature,  mnscalar  in  limb,  but  graceful 
withal,  a  proficient  in  athletic  exercises,  and  gifted 
with  a  voice  so  loud  and  clear,  that  he  conid  be 
heard  distinctly  at  the  dlslajice  of  a  mile.  His 
cognomen  of  Niger  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  eilreme  swarthmess  of  his  throat,  although 
otherwise  Eiir  skinned  and  of  ruddy  complexion. 
SparUanna  has  preserved  m.tny  anecdotes  of  the 
firmness  with  whicli  he  enforced  the  moat  rigid 
discipline  upon  all  under  hla  command,  but  he 
preerared  his  popularity  by  the  strict  impartiaUty 
which  he  displayed,  and  by  the  bright  example  of 
frugality,  temperance,  and  hardy  endurance  of  toil 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  person.  We  are  told 
tiiat  he  proposed  to  M.  Aurelius  and  to  Commodus 
many  salutaiy  reguk^ns  for  the  better  gorem- 


NILEUS. 
ment  of  the  provinces,  and  he  might  undoubtedly 
have  proved  most  useful  to  the  state  ccuM  he  have 
remained  satisfied  with  filling  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion, but  ho  was  led  astray  by  tho  counsels  of 
Sevens  Aurelianus  whose  daughters  were  betrothed 
to  hie  sons,  and  who  persuaded  bun  to  persevere, 
^Mnat  his  own  better  judgment,  in  tho  attempt  to 
mount  the  throne.  The  invectives  of  the  emperor 
Severua,  who  represented  him  as  a  hypocrite  and  a 
debauchee,  most  he  attributed  to  jealous  rancour  ; 
and,  although  he  was  but  modeiately  versed  in  literar 
ture,  harsh  in  hie  address,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
strong  and  vehement  passions,  be  is  well  entitled 
to  the  oomprehenHve  praise  of  having  been  a  good 
soldier,  a  good  officer,  and  good  geneirf,  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxii  8  Iicxjii  13  U  Ixjdv  e— 8-  Sparlian 
Jxliair  5  '■eeer  6 — 9  Pegcen  i  Niger  Aur  Vict 
rfeCocs  20  Epit  20    Eutrop  viu.  10)  [W  R.] 


NIGER,  TRE'BIUS  one  of  the  companioii 
L  Lncullns,  pioconsul  m  Hiapania  Baetica  R  c 
150  wrote  a  nork  on  natural  Iiistorv  which  is  re 
ferred  to  by  Plmy  (IT.  A.  ix.  25.  a.  41,  30.  s.  48, 

NIGI'DIu's  FI'GULUS.  [Pioulos.] 
NIGRINIA'NUS,  a  Roman  Caesar  or  Augustus, 
known  to  us  from  medals  only,  and  those  struck 
after  his  death.  They  are  very  rare,  but  e:cist  in 
all  the  three  metals,  bearing  upon  tho  obverse  n 
head,  oither  bare  or  radiated,  with  the  legend  Divo 
maBiNiANO  i  on  the  reverse,  a  funeral  pyre,  or  an 
eagle,  or  an  oltiu',  or  an  eagle  upon  an  altar,  with 
the  word  conbbcbatio.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  whoassumed  the 
purple  in  Africa,  A.  u.  311,  and  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  Maxentlna.  There  is  not,  however, 
a  jot  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  hypotlieas. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  520.)  [W.  R.] 


NIGRI'NUS,  AVI'DIUS,  was  proconsuJ  in  a 
ovince  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  his  name 
ea  not  occur  in  the  FasO.      (Plin.  ^.  x.  71.  8. 

74,  72.  s.  76.) 
NIGRI'NUS,  C,  PETRiyNIUS  PO'NTIUS, 
nsul  a.  D.  37i  the  year   in  which  the  emperor 
beriuB  died.     (Dion  Cass,  iviii.  27  ;    Suet.  JMi 

73  ;  Tac.  Am,.  VL  45.) 
NILEUS  (NfiAcu!),  a  Greek  physician,  whose 

name  ia  aome^raca  wiitteo  Nilns  (Nei!\os)  and 
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before  the  third  century  B.  c.,  aa  ]ip  is  mentioned 
by  Hetadeides  of  Torentum  (np  Galen  ComnunU 
m  Hippocr.  '*  De  Artv^*^  iv.  40,  vul  xvui.  pt  i 
p.  7Se).  He  is  quoted  bj>  Celeiu  (t  IS  §  9, 
yi.  6.  %%  8, 11,  viii.  30.  pp.  86,  130,  131,  1E6), 
Cnelina  Aurelianus  (Be  Mark  Acat  u.  29,  p  142), 
Oalen  (Da  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loe.  a  3,  iv  6, 
-"'  '    '-   "   -'  -"    --    ■68.  569,  765,  766, 


Mtiil.  vo!.  iF.  pp.  123,  ]30,  l.?l,  153, 166),  AStius 
(i.  i,  10,  ii.  3,  21,  24,  108,  ii.  4,  2,  iii.  1,  16, 17, 
pp.  166,  307,  308,  35S,  366,  464,  4eG},  and 
Paulus  Aegineta  (liL  23,  37,  46,  49,  vii.  16,  IB, 
pp.  432,  468,  470,  473,  672,  684),  and  was  eele- 
htated  foe  the  invention  of  a  madiine  ftr  the  re. 
Auction  of  dialocationa,  called  rAiMoii,  of  wbich  a 
description  is  given  by  Oiibaeius  (De  Maehmam. 
c.  B.  p,  167.)  [W.  A.  a.] 

NILO'XBNUS  (Nftf.6(fPos).  1.  A  native  of 
Naucratia  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sept. 
Sap.  ChHv.  2)  as  a  sRgo  who  lived  in  the  dme  of 

2.  A  Macedonian,  son  of  Satyrua.  He  waa  a 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  left  !iy  him 
with  an  army  to  superintend  the  afiiiira  of  the  pri 
viiice,  when  he  founded  Alexandria  on  Mount  CaE 
tasus.     (Arr.  iii.  28.)  [C.  P.M.] 

NILUS  (NelAoi),  the  god  of  the  river  Nile  i 
Egj'pt,  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oceanus  an 
Thetys,  and  father  of  Memphis  and  Chione.  (He! 
Theo^.  338  ;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i\ 
2oO.)  Pindar  (Path.  iv.  90)  calk  him  a  son  t 
Cronos.  [L.  8.] 

NILUS  or  NEILUS  (Ne^o!),  the  nams  of 
several  Byzantine  nriters.  A  fiiU  account  of  them 
is  given  by  Lea  Alktiue,  DialrHie  de  Niliii  e( 
eerum  SciyiHi,  in  the  edition  of  the  letters  of 
NiluE  [see  below,  No.l],  Rome.  1688,  and  by 
Harless  (Fabric  BiU.  OToec  vol.  i.  p.  3,  Sec), 
to  which  writers  we  mnst  refer  for  farther  par- 
ticulars and  authorities.  It  ia  only  the  most 
important  of  them,  and  the  chief  facts  connected 
with  them  that  can  be  mentioned  here. 

1.  AscETA  ST  MoNACHDS  (and  Smot),  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  aara.  SaxiuB 
placcB  him  about  the  year  A.n.  430.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Constantinople, 
and  was  eventually  raised  to  the  dignity  of  eparch, 
or  governor  of  his  native  city;  but  being  pene- 
tioled,  we  are  told,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things,  he  renounced  his  rank 
and  dignities,  and  retired  with  hia  son  Theodulus 

and  daughter  took  refuge  in  a  religious  retreat  in 
Kgypt.  His  eon  is  said  to  have  perished  in  tm 
attack  made  upon  the  convent  by  some  barbaiians ; 
but  Nilus  himself  escaped,  and  appears  to  have 
died  about  A.  n.  450  or  451. 

Nilus  waa  the  author  of  mauy  theological  works, 
eoveml  of  which  have  been  printed,  tliough  they 
have  not  yet  been  coUected  into  one  edition. 
I'hotiua  gives  extracts  from  some  of  bis  worka. 
{Bil,!.  Cod.  276.)  Some  of  the  works  of  Nilus 
were  first  published  in  Latin  by  P.  F.  Zinus, 
Venet.  1557,  8vo.     Next  some  other  works  of 
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Niliia,  which  had  not  be       p     ted  m  t!      ab 
mentioned  edition,  were  p  hi   hed  by  F  9, 

Paris,  1639,  4to.  -,    b  t   til     best     d  t  f  h 

miscellaneous  worka  is  hat  f  S  ar  s,  tl  d 
S.NiliTractaluaseuOpiicadtifR  1673,fL  Th 
letters  of  Nilus,  which  are  veij  numerous,  being 
more  than  three  hundred,  were  first  publiahad  by 
Posainufl,  Paris,  1657,  4to. ;  but  abetter  edition  is 
the  one  published  at  Rome,  166B,  IbL,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  I^o  Allatius.  Of  the  various 
works  of  Nilus  the  most  unportant  are,  1.  Kt<pd- 
\aio  fl  napaivtafis,  coiit^nmg  advice  on  the  way 
in  which  a  Christian  should  live  i  in  fact,  a  siun- 
mary  of  practical  divinity.  2.  'Lettsm,  for  the 
most  part  on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding  work. 
3.  'EjtikWtou  ijx"li!Si0F,  in  which  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus,  as  given  by  Arrian,  is  accommodated  to 
the  use  of  Christians.  This  manual,  which  appears 
in  the  edition  of  SuaresiuE  mentioned  above,  ia  also 
pnhljslied  in  the  fifth  volume  of  SchweighSuser's 
Epidel«a,  Lips.  IBOO.  (PhoUtft;  Nieeph.ff.S. 
liv.  64  ;  Allatius,  fabric.  IL  cc. ;  Cave,  Hist  Lit. 
vol.  i.  p.  428  ;  TiQemont,  Mini,  de  i'Hist.  Sccl. 
vol.  liv.  p.  189.) 

3.   CaBASILAS.      [CABASILA6.] 

3.  Of  Rhodes,  of  which  he  was  metropolitan, 
about  *.  D.  1360.  He  is  slated,  however,  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Chios.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  the  most  imporlanC  was  a 
abort  history  of  tha  nine  oecumenical  councils, 
published  by  H.  Justellns  as  an  appendii  to  the 
Nomaomon  of  Photius,  Paris,  1616,  4to.;  by  Voel- 
liua  and  Jnsteitns  in  Bibl.  Juris  GmoBid,  1661, 
foL  vol  ii.  p.  USS  ;  and  by  Harduinus,  Goncilia, 
vol  V.  p.  1*79.  Nilus  also  wrote  aome  grammati- 
cal worka,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  P. 
Paasow,  De  NSo,  granuBaiico  ad&uc  ^nolo,  ^usque 
ffrataTRaiioa  aliisque  fframmaUci^  SeJ^pIiSt  Vratisl. 
1831—32,  4to. 

4.  ScHOLASTicus,  of  whoTO  We  know  nothing, 
encept  that  he  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vol  liL  p.  235,  ed.  Jacobs  i 
Brunck,^sa/.  iii.  p.14). 

NILUS,  physician.  [Nileits]. 
NI'NNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  and  of  vwy  little 
note.  No  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  at 
Borne  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  when 
we  read  of  L.  Ninniua  Quadratus,  a  warm  friend 
of  Cicero's  [Quadhatuh].  But  as  early  as  the 
second  Punic  war  there  was  a  noble  house  of  this 
ame  at  Capua,  and  the  Ninnii  Celeres  are  men- 
oned  among  the  noble  and  wealthy  femilies  with 
rhom  Hannibal  resided  during  his  stay  in  that 
oity.    (Liv.  Kdii.  8.) 

NI'NNIUS  CRASSUS.  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Iliad  into  Latin  verge  (Pris- 
cian,  ix.  p.  866,  ed.  Pntschius),  but  the  name  ia 
perhapa  corrupt.     (Wernsdorf,  Pai:t.  Zath.  Mi- 

NINUS  (Nmis),  the  eponymous  founder  of  the 
city  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mythical  and  not  an  historical  personage.  Hia 
exploits  ate  so  much  mixed  up  with  ^oae  of 
'^emiramis,  hia  wife,  whose  name  was  much  more 
«1ebrated  in  antiquity,  that  we  refer  the  account 
if  Ninus  to  the  article  Semiramis.  [SbhiraUJS.] 
also  another  Ninus,  who  is  represented 
iithorities  as  the  last  king  of  Nineveh, 
ccessor  of  Saidannpalus,  who  is  usually 
ns   the   last   king.     See   Sardanapa- 
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NI'NYAS  (Nmitti),  the  son  of  N!nus  and 
SemiramiB,  is  spoken  of  under  Semibamis. 

NI'OBE  (KiiSvi).  1,  A  daughter  of  Phoro- 
neiia,  and  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argua  and 
Pela^s.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  @  1  i  Pans.  ii.  22.  §  6  j 
Plal-  Tim.  32,  b.)  In  other  traditions  she  is  called 
the  mother  of  Phoroneus  and  wife  of  Inschns. 

a  A  danghter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygeto 
oc  the  Hjad  Diono  (Oir.  Met.  yl  174  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  9),  or,  aceording  to  others,  a  dai^hler  of 
Pelops  and  the  wife  of  Zethus  or  Alalcumeneus 
(Eustath.  od  Horn.  p.  13G7),  while  Partheniua 
relates  qnite  a  difierent  story  (Erot.  33),  for  he 
makes  her  a  daughter  of  Asaaon  and  the  wife  of 
PhilottDB,  and  relates  that  she  entered  Into  a  dis- 
pute with  Leto  about  the  beauty  of  their  respective 
children.  In  consequence  of  this  Philottua  was 
torn  to  pieces  during  the  chase,  and  Asaaon  fell  in 
iove  with  his  own  danghter  ;  but  she  rejected  him, 
and  he  in  revenge  burnt  sli  her  children,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Niobe  threw  herself  down  from 
rock  (comp.  Schol.  ad  Siurip.  Pioen,  159).  B 
according  to  the  common  story,  which  represe 
her  as  a  danghter  of  Tajitalus,  she  was  the  sister 
Felops.  and  married  to  Ajnphion,  king  of  Thet>es, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  six  sons  an 
six  daughters.  Being  proud  of  the  nnmber  of  h 
chiklren,  she  deenied  herself  superior  to  Leto,  iv 
had  given  birth  only  to  two  children,  Apollo  a 
Artemis,  indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew 
the  children  of  Niobe.  For  nine  days  their  hod 
lay  in  their  blood  without  any  one  burying  thei 
for  Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  atones  ; 
on  the  tenth  day  Uie  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Nioiie  heraelf,  who  had  gone  to  mount  Sipylns, 
was  metamorphosed  into  atone,  and  even  thua  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods 
had  visited  her.  (Hom.  II.  xiiv.  603—617; 
ApoUod.  iii.  6.  %6;  Or.JHel.Yi.  ISS.&c;  Pans. 
Tiii.  3.  in  fin.)  Later  Wiilera,  and  especially  the 
dramatic  poets  have  greatly  modilied  and  enlarged 
the  simple  story  rehtted  by  Homer.  The  number 
ana  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe  vary  very  much 
in  the  dilferent  accounts,  for  while  Homer  states 
that  their  number  was  twelve,  Hesiod  and  others 
mentioned  twenty,  Aleman  only  six,  Sappho 
eighteen,  HeUanicus  six,  Euripides  fourteen,  He- 
rodotus four,  and  Apollodorua  fourteen.  (Apollod. 
I.C.;  Ov.  Mtt.  vi.  182i  Aelian,  V.  H.  lii.  36 
Getlina,  is.  6;  Schol.  ad  Earip.  Pioen.  169 
Euefath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1M7  i  Hygin.  Fab.  11 
Tzetz.  od  L^.  £20.)  According  to  Homer  all  the 
children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo 
and  Artamis ;  but  later  writers  state  that  one  of 
her  sons,  Amphion  at  Amyclaa,  and  one  of  her 
daughters,  Meliboea,  were  saved,  but  that  Meti- 
boea,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  sight  ot 
her  dying  brothers  and  MStera,  was  afterwards 
cdled  Chloria,  and  this  Chloris  is  then  confonnded 
with  ^«  daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Neleus.  (Apollod.  i.  c  ,•  Hom. 
Od.  xL  282;  Pans.  ii.  21.  in  fin.,  t.  16.  §  3.)  The 
time  and  place  at  which  the  children  of  Niobe 
were  destroyed  are  Ukewiae  slated  differently. 
According  to  Homer,  they  perished  in  their 
mother^  house ;.  and,  according  to  Apollodonis, 
the  sons  were  killed  by  Apollo  dudng  the  chase 
on  mount  Cithaeron  (Hygin.  Fab.  9,  says  on  mount 
Sipylns),  and  the  daughters  by  Artemis  at  Thebes, 
not  lar  from  the  royal  palRce,  According  to  Ovid, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  they  were  engaged  in 
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gymnastic  exetcisea  in  a  plun  near  Thebes,  and 
the  daughters  daring  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Others,  again,  tranter  the  scene  to  Lydia  (Enstath, 
ad  Hoiu.  p.  1 367),  or  make  Niobe,  after  the  death 
of  her  children,  go  from  Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her 
fether  Tantalus  on  mount  Sipylns,  where  Zeus,  at 
her  own  request,  metamorphosed  her  into  a  stone, 
which  during  the  summer  always  shed  tears.  (Ov. 
MeU  vi.  303;  Apollod.  i.  ft ;  Pans,  viii,  3.  §3; 
Soph.  AnUg.  833,  Eledr.  147.)  In  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa  (i.  SI.  §  5)  people  still  fancied  they 
could  see  the  petrified  ligure  of  Niobe  on  mount 
Sipylaa.  The  tomb  of  the  children  of  Niobe, 
however,  was  shoivn  at  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  in 
lin.,  17.  £  1 ;  but  comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Fioen. 
1G9.)  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was 
frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by  ancient  artists 
(Paus.L21.  §6,  y.  II.  S3);  but  none  of  the  an- 
cient representations  is  more  celebrated  than  the 
gronp  of  Niobe  and  her  children  which  filled  the 
cd  tern  A    11 
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gr    p  k        Eh.  Piaxi     ea. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  ixjtvi.  4  i  comp.  Welcker,  ZeUschnfl 
far  die  alte  Kaiiat,  p.  589,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

NIPHATES  (Si-pd-ni!),  one  of  the  Persian  ge- 
nerals  in  the  battle  of  the  Oranicus.  {Ariian,  i. 
!2.)  rCP.M.] 

NIREUS  (Hipfvs).  1.  A  son  of  Charopus  and 
Aglaia,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest 
among  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  bat  nnwarlike.  He 
came  from  the  island  of  Sjme  (between  Rhodes  and 
Cnidus),  and  commanded  only  three  ships  and  a 
small  number  of  men.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  671  ;  Hygin. 
Fob.  270.)  According  to  Diodoms  (v.  63),  ha 
^so  ruled  over  a  part  of  Cnidus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  Enrypylus  or  Aeneias.  (Diet 
Cretiv.  17;  Dar.  Phr  "'  " "  ^-  '■'"■■' 
His  beauty  became  [ 
Mort.9.) 

3.  A  son,  or  favourite  of  Heracles,  with  whom" 
ho  fought  against  the  lion  of  mount  Helicon. 
{Plolera.  Hephaeal,  2,)  [L.  8.] 

NISUS  (Suras).  I.  A  son  of  Pandion  (or, 
according  to  others,  of  Doion  or  Ares)  and  Pylia, 
was  a  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  and  Lycus,  and 
husband  of  Ahrote,  by  whom  he  became  the  iather 
of  Scylla.  He  was  king  of  Megara ;  and  when 
Minos,  on  his  expedition  against  Athens,  took 
Megara,  Nisus  died,  because  his  daughter  Scylla, 
who  had  Men  in  love  with  Minos,  bad  pulled  out 
the  purple  or  golden  hair  which  grew  on  the  top  ot 
her  lather's  hrad,  and  on  which  bis  life  depended. 
(Apollod.  iii.  IS.  gg  5,  6,  8  (  SchoL  od  Earip. 
HippoL  1090.)  Minos,  who  was  horrified  at  the 
conduct  of  the  unnatural  daughter,  ordered  Scylla 
to  be  &8tened  to  tlie  poop  of  his  ship,  and  after- 
wards drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  (Apollod. 
I.  c)  According  to  others,  Minos  left  Mogata  in 
disgust,  bnt  Scylla  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  siviuii 
aft^  his  ship ;  bnt  her  &ther,  who  had  beeu 
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olinnged  into  !in  eagle,  perceived  her,  and  eliot 
down  upon  her,  whereupon  ehe  was  melamorphosed 
into  eitheratiali  or  B  bird  odledCiris.  (fii.  Met. 
vui.  6,  &e. ;  Hjgin.  Fab.  198  ;  Virg.  Georg.  \. 
405,  Edog.  vl  74.)  The  tradition  currant  at 
Mi^ra  ]tae]f  Icnew  noting  of  this  expedition  of 
Minoe,  and  called  (he  danghtur  of  Nieus  Iphinoe, 
and  represented  her  as  married  to  Megareua.  It 
is  further  addeJ,  that  in  the  dispute  between 
Seiton  imd  Nisua  AeEicua  assigned  the  government 
to  Nisus  (Pans.  i.  39.  8  5),  and  that  Nisa,  the 
original  name  of  Megara,  and  Nis)ie)i,  afterward 
the  port  town  of  M^jara,  derived  their  names 
from  Nisna,  and  that  the  promontory  of  Soyllaeum 
was  named  after  liis  danghter.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4, 
ii.  34.  g  7;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  The  tomb  of 
Nisiis  van  shown  at  Athens,  behind  the  Lvceum. 
(Paus.;.  19.  SB.) 

2.  A  son  ot  Hyrtacus,  a  companion  of  Aeneias 
and  friend  of  Emyalus,  whose  death  he  avenged 
Ijj-  slaying  Volscena,  and  then  himself,  in  a  dying 
slate,  threw  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  friend  and 
oaph^     (Virg.  .Jen.  ix.  176,  &c.  444.) 

3.  A  noble  of  Dulichium,  and  fether  of  Amphi- 
nomus,  who  was  one  of  the  Euitora  of  Penelope. 
(Horn.  Od.  xvi.  396,  xviiL  126,  413.)      [L.  8.] 

NITOCRIS  (NiT««pi!).  1.  A  queen  of  Baby- 
lon, mentioned  by  Herodotna,  who  ascribes  to  her 

According  to  his  account  she  changed  the  conrae  of 
the  river  above  Babylon,  built  np  with  bricks  the 
sides  of  the  river  at  the  city,  aiid  also  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  river.  He  also  relatos  that  she 
was  buried  above  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  that 
her  tomb  was  opened  by  Dareius.  (Heroii.186 — 
lji9.)  Who  this  Nitocris  van  baa  occasioned  great 
dispute  among  modem  writers,  and  is  aa  uncertain 
as  almost  all  other  points  connected  with  the  eailv 
hialory  of  the  East,  Since  Herodotus  (i.  186) 
speaks  of  her  as  queen,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Ninas  or  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  which  is  placed 
in  B.  c  60S,  it  is  supposed  by  most  modem  writers 

began  to  reign  in  B.  c  604,  and  the  mother  ot 
grandmother  of  Xiabynetns  or  Belsbazzar,  the  last 
king  of  Babylon.  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p,  278, 
note  f,  who  brings  forward  some  other  arguments 
111  support  of  this  opinion. 

2.  A  queen  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  telftles  that  she 
wasanativeEgyptiin.andtlieonlyfemaleoftheSSO 

hij^torian  by  the  priests  from  a  papyrus  manuscript. 
He  further  tells  us  that  she  was  elected  Co  the  sove- 
reignty in  place  ot  her  brother,  whom  the  Egyptians 
had  killed,  and  that  she  devised  the  following 
scheme  in  order  to  take  revenge  upon  the  mur- 
doretB  of  bee  brother.  She  built  a  veiy  long 
chamber  tinder  ground,  and  when  it  was  finished 
invited  to  a  banquet  in  it  those  of  the  Egyptians 
who  had  had  a  principal  share  in  the  murder. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet  she  let 
in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  means  of 
a  large  concealed  pipe  and  drowned  them  all,  and 
then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw  herself 
into  a  chamber  fuU  of  ashes.     (Herod,  ii.  100.) 

This  Nifocria  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  personages  in  Egyptian  legends. 
Even  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  lind 
her  name  mentioned  as  one  of  the  old  heroines  of 
tlie  East,  8)  we  see  from  the  way  ui  which  she  is 
ipoken  of  h J  Dion  Casaius,  and  tlie  emperor  Jnlian, 
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both  of  wliom  ckss  her  with  Semiramis  (Dion  Cass. 


her  as  the  most  high-minded  and  moat  beautiful 
woman  of  her  age,  with  a  tair  corapleiion,  adding 
that  she  bnilt  the  third  pyrnmid.  By  this  we  are 
to  understand,  as  Buneen  lias  shown,  that  she 
finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  My(«rinus ;  and  the  same  fact  is 
intimated  by  the  eurions  tala  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
134),  which  slates  that  the  erection  of  the  pyramid 
waa  attributed  by  many  to  the  Greek  conrtesan, 
Rhodopis,  who  must,  in  all  probability,  be  regarded 
ee  the  same  person  as  Nilocris.     [RHonoPia] 

Buuaen  makes  Nitocris  the  last  aovereign  of  the 
siith  dynasty,  and  states  that  she  reigned  for  six 
years  in  place  of  her  murdered  husbmid  (not  her 
brother,  as  Herodotaa  states),  whose  name  waa 
Mentbufiphis.  The  latlor  is  snppnsed  to  be  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  tale  related  by  Herodotus  of  Nito- 
cris constructing  a  subterraneous  chamber  for  the 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  her  brother  is  sup- 
posed by  Bunsen,  with  much,  probability,  to  have 
reference  to  her  erection  of  the  third  pyramid, 
though  the  waters  of  the  Nil«  conld  not  have  been 
1st  into  it,  as  the  water  of  the  river  does  not  rise 
high  enough  for  the  purpose.  (Bunsen,  Aeg^pleas 
SlellB  m  del-  WeHgeschicMe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236—342.) 

NIXI  DIT,  a  general  term,  which  seems  to  have 
been  appUed  by  the  Romans  to  those  divinities 
who  were  believed  to  assist  women  at  the  time 
when  they  were  giving  birth  to  a  child.  (Qkoj 
putaLatti  proiauhi'e  parientiuBt  9/iaifias,  Fest.  p. 
176,  ed.  Mulleri  Ov.  Mel.  ix.  294  ;  Nonius,  p. 
57.)  Before  the  cella  of  Minerva,  on  the  t^pitol, 
there  were  three  statues,  which  were  designated  as 
Dii  NixL  [L.  S,] 

NOBI'LIOR,  Hie  name  of  a  Eimily  of  the  ple- 
beian Fnlvia  gens.  Thisfemily  was  originally  called 
Paetinus  [Pabtinus],  and  the  name  of  Nobilior 
seems  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  the  consul  of 
u.  c  256  [aee  below,  Na  1],  to  indicate  that  ho 
was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this  name.  His 
"     ■    dropped  the  name  of  Paetinus,  and 


retained  only  that  of  Nobilior 

I.  San.  FuLvros  M.  f.  M.  n.  Paetimus  No- 
bilior, was  consul  ac.  266,  with  M.  Aemilius 
Panllus  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Rogulns  had  been  de- 
feat*d  in  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  were  besieged  in  Clypea.  As 
soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  this  disaster  they  sent 
both  consuls  with  n  Heet  of  at  least  three  hundred 
ships,  to  bring  off  the  survivors.  After  reducing 
Cossumlhe  Romans  met  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near 
Che  Hennaean  promontory,  and  gained  a  most 
brilliant  victory  over  it.  The  loss  of  the  Car- 
thagmiauB  was  very  great,  though  the  numbers  are 
di^rcntly  staled,  and  ore  evidently  corrupt  in 
Polybius.  Afler  the  victory  the  consuls  landed  at 
Clypea,  but  did  not  lemain  long  in  Afcica  on 
account  of  the  complete  want  of  proviaons.  As  it 
was  near  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  Romans  set  out  homewards,  the  pilots 
cautioned  them  to  avoid  the  southern  coast  of  ^city, 
as  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  south-west 
make  that  coast  very  dangerous  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  The  consuls,  however,  disregarded  their 
warning  ;  and  oS  Camarina  they  were  surprised  by 
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H  fearful  itorni,  which  destroyed  abnost  the  whole 
fleet,  and  strewed  the  cosat  from  CamoiinB  to  Pa- 
chyniis  with  icreclis  and  corpaes.  Solh  consuls, 
howaver,  escaped,  and  celebrated  a  trinmpli  as  pro- 
consulB  in  the  foUewins  jeM  (Poljb.  i.  36,  37  ; 
Eutrop.  ii.  32 ;  Oroa.  iv.  9  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  14 ; 
Zonar.  viii.  14).  BeepecCing  Che  date  of  this  catn- 
pugn,  see  Niehuhr,  Hist  o/Aoine,  vol.  iii.  p.  691, 
and  Arnold,  Hist  of  Hams,  vol.  ii.  p.  593.  n.  67. 

3.  it.  Futvitjs  M.  F.  Ser.  n.  NoBii.ioit,  giand- 
Bon  of  the  preceding,  wBS  ciirule  aedile  B.  c.  1 96, 
and  praetoi  b.  e.  1 93,  when  he  obtained  Further 
Spain  as  hia  province,  with  Ae  title  of  proconsul. 
He  remained  in  tliia  conntry  two  years,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  nations  that  still 
resisted  the  Roman  supremacy.  He  guned  a 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Vaccaei,  Tec- 
lones,  and  Celtibcri,  near  the  town  of  Toletum 
(Toledo),  and  took  their  Jting,  Hilennns,  priaonep. 
He  then  obt^ned  possession  of  tlie  town  of  Tole- 
tuni,  which  is  tiie  first  time  that  ibis  place  is  men- 
tioned in  history.  On  his  return  tn  Rome  in  B.  c. 
191  he  was  granted  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 
(Liv.  aijiiii.  42,  xisiy.  54,  55,  nxv,  7,  22, 
iTxvi  "1  39  )  In  B  c.  139  he  was  consul  with 
M  N  d  received  the  conduct  of 

ar    ga  toiians.    He  captured  the 

ac  a,  and  then  compelled  the 
ans  peace,  which  was  granted 

ura         rms.    Shortly  aftecwids  he 
ephflllenia,  which  had  been 
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he  fallowing  year  he  ex- 
cce      e  days  the  games  which  he 

lian  WM,  and  which  were 
OS  hat  lutd  yet  been  seen  at 

Ho  lOToiioBM  oE  Uons  and  pan- 

els   an  athletae  were  now  for  the 

nn  the  city.    The  conquest  oE 

A  toha    y  also  conunemoialed  in  the 

InscriptiDn  of  a  statue  discovered  at  Tusculnm, 
from  which  place  the  Fulvii  originally  came.  [Ful- 
VLkOma.]  (Po1yb.iiii.e— IS;  Liv. xiiviL 47, 
48, 60,  zsxviii.  3—11, 38,  30,  35,  xxiix.  4,  5, 22  ; 
Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vii:  III.  63 ;  Orelli,  I«scr.  No. 
563.)  InB.c.179  he  was  censor  with  M.  Aemj- 
lius  Lepidua,  the  pontifei  maximus.  The  two 
censors  had  previously  been  at  fend,  but  were  re- 
conciled to  one  another  upon  their  election,  and 
discharged  the  dnUes  of  their  office  with  unani- 
mity and  concord.  They  execated  many  publie 
works,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy.  (Liv.  xL 
45,  4(1,  51,  xh.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  iv,  2.  §  1;  Cie.  de 
Prov.  Cons.  8.) 

Fnlvius  Nobilior  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
art ;  he  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Innius,  who  ac- 
companied liim  in  his  Aelohan  cantmign  ;  and  he 
belonged  to  that  party  among  the  Roman  nobles 
who  were  introducing  into  the  uty  a  taste  for 
Greek  literature  and  refinement.  He  was,  there, 
lore,  an  object  of  the  attacks  of  Calo  the  Censor, 
who  actu^y  reproached  him  with  having  taken 
Ennius  with  him  into  Aetolia,  and  insinuated  that 
he  was  cormpting  the  old  Roman  discipline  by 
bestowing  military  crowna  apon  the  soldiers  for 
trivial  reasons.  Cats  also  made  merry  with  his 
name,  (slling  him  mobiiior  instead  of  twbilior.  (Cic. 
TuK.i.%Brui.m,  pro  Arch.  IhdeOrra.  iii.  63.) 
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FulviuE,  in  his  censorship,  erected  a  temple  to 
Hercules  and  the  Muses  in  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
as  a  proof  that  the  state  ought  to  cultivate  the 
liberal  arts,  and  adorned  it  with  the  paintings  and 
statues  which  he  had  brought  from  Greece  npon  his 
conquest  of  Aetolia,  He  also  set  up  Fasti  in  this 
temple,  which  are  referred  to  by  Macrobius.    (Cic. 

E a  Arch,  /.c;  Pltn.  fl.  W.  xxjiv.  10,  s.  36.  §  4  i 
imenius,  Oral,  pro  S^olia  Inslaarasd.  7.  g  3  ; 
Macrob.  Satimi.  I  12.)  He  left  behind  him  two 
SODS,  both  of  whom  obtained  the  consulship.  [Nos. 
3  and  4.}  His  brother,  by  his  mother's  ude,  was 
C  Valerius  Laevtnna,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
Aetolian  campaign  (Polyb.  xxiL  12),  and  who  was 
consul  in  E.C.  176. 

3.  M.  Fravins  M.  f.  M.  n.  Nobiiior,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plobs  B.  c  1 71  (Liv.  xlli. 
32),  curule  aedile  b.  c  166,  the  year  in  which  the 
Andria  of  Terence  was  perfoiroed  (Til.  Amir. 
Terent.),  and  consul  B.  c.  169,  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,     Of  the  events  of  his  consulship  we 

jcords ; 

iumph  i 
Eleates,  a  Ligurian  people,  ho  n 
war  in  Lignria. 

4.  Q.  FuLvms  M.  f.  M,  n.  Nobilior,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  B.  c  153  ivith  T.  Annius 
Luscua.  Livy  mentions  (xsxix.  44)  a  Q.  Fulviiis 
Nobiiior  who  was  appointed  in  B.  0.  184  one  of  the 
triumviri  far  founding  the  colonies  of  Potentia  and 
Piaaurum  ;  and  as  Cicero  says  (Brut.  20)  that  Q. 
Nobilior,  flie  son  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Aetolians, 
was  a  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae,  though  ha  does 

that  the  Q.  Nobilior  mentioned  by  Ijvy  is  the 
same  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Cicero,  But  thei-a 
are  two  objections  to  this  nHtnra]  conclusion :  in 
tlie  lirst  place,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  quite 
contrary  to  Roman  practice,  that  such  important 
duties  as  were  involved  in  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  should  have  been  entrusted  to  a  person  so 
young  as  Q.  NobiUoc  must  have  bean  at  that  time, 
since  he  did  not  obtain  the  consulship  for  thirty- 
one  years  afterwards ;  arid  in  the  second  place,  the 
Ii  tnlviua  M.  f.  who,  says  Livy  (rf,  42),  was 
fleeted  triumvm  epnlo  in  B.a  180,  while  still  a  boy 
[praelsxititia),  can  hardly  mean  any  one  else  than 
the  son  of  the  great  M.  Fulviua  whose  name  occurs 

often  in  that  part  of  the  historian's  writings. 

»>nEideration  of  dates  will  make  it  almost  certain 
that  this  Q.  Fulviua  M.  f.  must  be  the  same  as  the 
consul  of  B.C.  163 1  for  supposing  him  to  have 
been  sixteen  when  he  was  enrolled  in  the  college 
of  the  epuiones,  he  would  have  been  forty-three 
when  he  was  elected  consul,  the  age  at  which  a 
citizen  could  first  obtain  this  honour.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  Q.  Nobilior  who  was  tri- 
umvir in  B.  c  184  must  ba  a  different  person  from 
the  consul  of  163. 

The  consuls  of  the  year.B-C.  153  entered  upon 
eir  office  on  the  kalends  of  January,  whereas  op 

this  time  the  ides  of  March  had  been  the  day  on 
which  they  took  possesion  of  then!  dignity.  The 
formidable  revolt  of  the  Celtiberians  is  given  as  the 
reason  of  this  alteration  ;  but  whatever  may  have 

m  the  cause,  the  luiiends  of  January  continued 
from  this  time  forth  to  be  the  firat  day  of  the  eon- 
year,  (Caasiodorua  and  Marianas,  Chvii. ; 
Liv.  E^t  47,  refers  to  this  change,  but  the  words 
are  not  intelligible  as  they  stand.  See  the  notes  in 
Drakenborcli's  edition.)    Since  the  conquest  of  the 
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Celtibetlans,  in  B.  c.  179, 1iy  Graccliua,  the  fether 
of  the  uelRbiated  tribunes,  tbis  warlike  nation  bad 
given  toe  Remans  no  trouble,  which,  howevei 
ninre  owing  to  tbe  mse  rsguktione  of  Graeobue, 
nfter  hia  victories,  than  to  the  victotiea  themselves. 
But  in  conaequance  of  the  Ronians  auspecting  the 
Celtiberian  town  o!  SegiAii.  or  Segeda,  they  em- 
backed  in  a  war  againBt  the  whole  nation,  which 
was  not  bionghl  (o  a  conclusion  till  B.C  13^  b; 
the  capture  of  Numnntia  by  Scipio.  Fnlviua  waa 
ei:nt  into  Spain  in  his  cnnsalship  with  an  anny  of 

He  was  first  defeated  by  the  enemy  under  the 
command  of  a  native  of  Segida,  called  CaFue,  with 
a  loss  of  6000  men,  on  tha  day  of  the  Vulcanalia, 
or  the  23d  of  Augiut ;  aiid  the  misfortune  was 
looked  upon  as  so  severe,  that  no  Roman  general 
would  atterwacds  fight  on  that  day  unless  com- 

the  disaster,  by  an  attack  of  the  Roman  cavslry, 
who  checked  the  coiiqnerors  ia  (heir  pursuit,  and 
slew  Cams  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  consul  received  from  Masi- 

soroe  elephants ;  and  the  latter  caused  such  terror 
in  the  enemy,  that  they  fled  before  ,the  Romans, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  NunuinUa. 
But  under  the  walls  of  this  place  Fulvius  expe- 
rienced a  new  disaster :  a  restive  elephant,  whose 
example  was  imitated  fay  his  companions,  threw 
the  Roman  army  into  confusion  ;  and  the  Celtiba- 
rians,  av^ling  tbemBelves  cf  this  circumstance, 
sallied  from  3ie  town,  slew  4000  Romans,  and 
captured  their  elephants.  After  meeting  witii  one 
or  two  other  repulses,  Fulvius  closed  his  inglorious 
camp^gn,  and  retired  la  wintei^quaiters,  where 
many  of  the  troops  perished  of  hunger  and  cold. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Claudius 
Maccellus,  the  consul  of  the  nest  year.  (Appian, 
Hisp.  ia — 47;  Polyb.  mv.  4.) 

Fulvius  was  censor  in  E.  c.  1 36.     (Fasti  Capit.) 
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NONIANUS.  1207 

whom  moiint  Nomia,  near  Lycosum  in  Arcadia, 
was  believed  to  have  derived  ite  name.  (Paus.  viii. 
38.  §  8,  x:  31.  §  2.)  (L.  S.] 

NO'MIUS  (Nii^i  )  Bumam  f  divinities 
protecting   tbe   pastu  d     1   pi     ds,  such   as 

Apollo,  Pan,  Herme  nd  An  tae  (Aristoph. 
TkeamopL  983  ;  An  h  L  P  I  317    Callun. 

ff!,m«.  in  Jpoll.  47.)  fL.  S.] 

NOMOS  (Ni/UM).       pers      fini  f  law,  de- 

scribed as  the  ruler  f  god  d  m  n.  (Pind. 
F>-agm.  161,  p.  640  d  B  fchj  PI  Goi-g.  p. 
484,  b. ;  Orph.  fljniB.  (33.)  [L.  S.] 

NONACRIS  (NiJi-aiipii),  the  wife  of  Lycaon, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  17. 
%  E.)  From  this,  town  Hermes  and  Evander  are 
caUed  Noiiacriales  and  Nonacrius,  in  the  geneiiU 
sense  of  Arcadian.  (Steph.  Byz.  i,  v.  HiSmHiiis  ; 
Ov.  Fml.  V.  S7.)  IUS.J 

NOTSIIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  sie  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of  the 
republic,  but  occur  frequently  under  the  early 
emperors.    The  principal  cognomens  of  the  Nonii 

aia  AEPItBHAE,BALBtIa,(iALLtJS,  QUINCTILIANUS, 

and  SoFsrtAS,  or  Supfbn.is  ;  but  as  one  or  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Aspcenas  are  omitted  under 
that  head,  they  are  given  below  under  Nowius. 

Quiiu^iHanns  and  Safisas. 
NONIA'NDS,   CONSI'DIUS.    There   wero 

paity  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  are  spoken  of 
under  Considius,  Nos.  8  and  9.  The  annexed 
coin,  however,  seems  to  refer  t»  neither  of  them. 
It  beatu  on  the  obverse  tha  head  of  Venus,  with 
C.  coNsiDi  NONiANi ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  temple 

URVC,  the  mountain  itself  being  surrounded  with 
fortificationi  The  coins  seem  to  refer  to  the 
p  V  n  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  which   was 

y      p       d  by  Ibis  C.  Considius  Noiiianus, 


for  Uterature,  )uid  that  he  presented  tlie  poet  Ea- 
nius  with  tbe  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a 
triumvir  for  founding  a  colony  (Cic.  B™/.  20). 

5.  M.  Fulvius  Nobiuob,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers, B.C.  180,  and  descrit-ed  as  a  brother  of  Q. 
Fulvius,  waa  probably  brother  of  the  Quintos  who 
was  triumvir  coloniaa  deducendae  in  B.C.  184. 
See  the  beginning  of  No.  4,     (Liv.  xL  41.) 

6.  M.  FuLVlUB  NoBllIOR  is  mentioned  by  Sal- 
lust  (Cat  17)  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  M.  Fulvius  Nobllioc 
who  was  condemned  in  b.  o.  64,  but  forwhat  crime 
wedonotknow.     (Kc  ad  Jii.  iv.  16.  g  12.) 

NOCTUA,  Q.  CAEDI'CIUS,  consul,  b.  c  289, 
and  censor  283,  is  only  known  from  the  Fasti. 

NODOTUS  or  NODUTUS,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  divinity  presiding  over  the  knots  in  the 
stem  of  plants  producing  grain  ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  originally  it'wns  only  a  surname  of 
Satumus.  (Aug.  Zte  do.  Dei,  iv.  8  j  Amob.  adv. 
Gent.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.) 

NOMENTA'NUS  is  mentioned  several  times 
by  Horace  as  proverbially  noted  for  extravagance 
and  a  riotous  mode  uf  hving.  He  was  one  of  the 
quests  at  the  celebrated  dinner  of  Nasidienits. 
The  Scholiasts  tell  us  tliat  bis  full  name  was  L. 
CasMUB  Nomentanua.  (Hor.  Sat.  L  1. 102,  i.  8. 11, 
ii.  1.  22,  iL  3.  !7fi,  224,  ii.  8.  33,  35,  60.) 

NO'MIA  (I'Oiufa},  an  Arcadinn  nymph,  inaa 


NONIA'NUS,  M.  8ERV1'LI0S.  was  consul 
.  D.  35,  with  C.  Sestius  Gallns.  (Dion  Cass. 
riii.  2fi  ;  Tat  ArmJ.-yi.  3i  ;  Plin,  H.  N.  X.  43, 
.  60.)  In  the  passage  just  referred  to  he  is  called 
imply  M.  Servilius ;  but  the  Fasti  give  him  the 
umame  of  Nonianos,  and  Pliny,  in  another  pas- 
sage (H.  N.  ixivii.  6.  B.  21),  speaks  of  the  consul, 
Smilhis  Nonianus,  who.  was,  he  tells  ns,  tha 
grandson  of  the  Nonius,  proseiibed  byM.Antuniue. 
[Nonius,  No.  4.]  His  name  shows  that  he  was 
adopted  by  one  of  tbe  Servilii.  The  consul  of  A.  D. 
35  was,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  M.  Servillns 
of  the   most  celebrated 


of  his 


Tbe  ei 


Claudius  listened  to  the  recitation  of  his  works  \ 
and  Qainctilian  also  lieard  him,  and  speaks  with 
endation  of  bis  works,  althongli  he  says  be 
"minus  presans,  quam  hialoriae  auctoritas 
poBtulat"     Pliny  call^  him  "  princeps  dvitatis  i" 
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1208  NONIUS, 

and  Tncitns,  who  mentions  his  deatli  in  A.  n,  fiO, 
piiuseg  his  chaiacter  ta  well  oa  his  telenis. 
(QuineliL  i.  1.  %  102 ;  Plin.  Epist.  1.  IB  i  Plin. 
If.  ff.  iiviiL  2.  s.  5  ;  Tac  ^bb,  xiv,  \9,I>ial.  de 
Orat.  33.) 

NO'NIUS.  1.  A.  NoNiuB,  a  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship  of  the  plehs  for  u.  c  100,  was  mai- 
dored  W  Glaucia  and  Appuleius  SatuiniQus, 
becanse  he  was  opposed  to  their  parly.  (Appiao, 
B.  a  L  2B  I  Plut.  Mar.  2D  j  Liv.  ^t.  69.) 
.  2.  Nonius,  b  friend  of  Fimbria,  m  whose  army 
ha  WHS  in  b.  c.  84,  when  Sulla  was  preparing  ' 
attack  him ;  bnt  when  Fimhria  wished  h 
soldiers  to  renew  theu^  military  oath  to  Mm,  and 
iMillad  upon  Nonius  to  do  bo  iirst,  he  refused. 
(Appian,  Mi&r.  59.) 

3.  Nonius  Sthuma  was  raised  to  one  of  the    [M. 
eutule  magistracies  by  Julius  Caeaar,  hat  appe 
to  hare  heen  nnworuiy   of  the   honour.     Hei 
Catullus  Bxdiuins  {Cana.  63)  -.-^ 

"  Quid  est,  Catulle,  quid  moraria  emori  ? 
Sella  in  curuh  Struma  Nonius  sedet." 

4.  Nonius,  the  son  of  Nonius  Sttama  [No. 
was  proscribed  by  M.  Antoniua  in  consequence 
his  poBBesaing  an  opal  stone  Of  unmense  valae. 
was  the  grsndfether  of  Servilius  Nonlanus  [No 
ANUS].   (Plin.  H.  N.  sxxvii.  6.  s.  31.) 

5.  Nonius,  a   centurion   of  the   soldiera,  t 
murdered  by  his  comrades  in  the  Campua  Marti 
B.C.  41,  because   he   endeavoured  to  put  down 
some  attempts  at  diaorder  and  mutiny,     (Applan, 

B.  a  Y.  IS.) 

6.  Nonius  had  the  charge  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Homo  in  what  is  called  the  Peruaijiian  war,  a.  c 
41,  and  admitted  L.  Antonins  into  the  city. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  V.  30.) 

7.  Nonius  Abprenas  had  the  title  of  proconsul 
in  B.  c.  46,  and  served  under  Caesar  in  the  A&ic 

45. '  (AucE.  B.  Ap.  80,  Hisp.  1 0.) 

8.  C.  Nonius   Ahprenas,  probably  a  aon 
the  preceding,  wafl  accused,  in  B.  c  9,  of  poiaoni  ^  ,  , 
130  giiests  at  a  banquet,  bat  the  number  in  Pliny    Bespeoting  hi: 
is  probably  cormpt,  and  ought  to  he  thirty.     The    ho  was  a  Chris 
Bccnsation  was  conducted  by  Casains  Sevenis,  and 
the  defence  by  Asinius  Pollio.     The  apeeches  of 
these  oiston  at  this  trial  were  very  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  the  pemsa]  of  them   is   strongly 
recommended  by  Qoinctilian.     Aspienas  was  an 
intimate   fiiend  of  Augastus,  and  waa  acquitted 
thiong&  the  influence  of  the  empeior.   (Plin.  H.  If. 
xiiv.  13.  s.  46  i  SueL  Atig.  56  ;  Dion  Caaa.  Iv. 
4  i  Quinct.  x.l.%  33.)     In  his  youth,  Asprenaa 
was  injured  by  a  fall    while   pei-fbrming   in  the 
Ludus  Trojae  before  Augustus,  and  received  in 
consequence  from  the  emperor  a  golden  chain,  and    Chria 
the  pFTuiission  to  aasiune  the  surname  of  Torquatua, 
both  for  hunself  and  his  posterity.     (Spet.  Auff. 
43.)    The  Torquatua,  to  whom  Horace  addresses 
two  of  his  poems  (Oirai.  iv,  7,  ScA  i.  5),  is 
posed  by  Weichert  and  others,  to  be  the  i 

as   this  Nonius    Asprcnas,  since  ail   the   Ma  h  poem       D 

Torquati  appear  to  feve  perished,  which  was    h        h         ry      Z 
reaaon   probably    why    Auguatua   gave   him 

,ancient  and  honourable    surname   of  Torqui 
Some  modem  writers  have   supposed    that 

C.  Asprenas,  who  was  accused  of  poisonii^. 
the   same  as  the  proconsul  of  this  name  in    h  nth  ho 
African  war  [No.  7]  ;  but  Weichert  has  brough      Ih    6 
forward  sufficient  reasons  to  render  it  much  more    void  of  anj  conne 


r^ONNUS. 

!  was  his  aom  (Weichert,  Dc 
Vita,  &C.,  Grimae. 
I836,pp.  197— 199,and  Excursus  I.,  "DeCNonio 
Asprenate,"  p.  301,  &c  j  comp.  Meyer,  Orator. 
Roman.  Ftaffm.  p.  193,  &c.,  3nd  ed.)  For  the 
other  pcrEOna  of  tiie  name  of  Nonius  Asprenas,  see 


ining 


Abpre 

9.  Nonius  Rbceftus,  a  centnrii 
firm  to  Galtia,  when  his  comrades 
side  of  VJtelliua,  A.  d.  69,  was  thrown  into  chaini 
by  them  and  shortly  afler  put  to  death.  (Tac  Hisl 
i.  58,  59,) 

10.  Nonius  AcriiNOa,  an  inferaons  delato: 
under  Nero,  was  punished  at  the  beginning  o 
Vespasian's  reign,  a.  n.  70.    (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  41.) 

NCmiUS    MARCELLUS,   the  grammai-ian 
] 


sent  by  the 
emperor  J  UBtiniau  1.  on  sn  emoaasy  to  the  Aethio- 
pians,  Ameritae,  Saracens,  and  other  Eastern 
nations.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  Hiatmj  of  his 
embassy,  which  has  perished,  but  an  abridgment  of 
it  haa  heen  preserved  by  Photins  {Bibl.  Cod.  3). 
From  tho  account  of  Photius  we  learn  that  the 
father  of  Nonnosus,  whose  name  was  Abraham,  had 
heen  also  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Saracens,  and 
that  his  grandfether  Nonnoaus  had  likewise  been 
sent  on  a  similar  emhoEsy  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  The  abridgment  of  Photiua  has  been  ro- 
prinled,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  tho  Byzantine 
writers,  in  the  volume  contiunuig  the  fragmenla  of 
Denippus,  Euaapina,  &c,  edited  by  Niebuhr  and 
Bekker,  1829.  (Fabric  BibL  Qraec.  vol.  viL  p. 
543  i  Vosa.  de  Hisl.  Grose,  p.  326,  ed.  Weatei- 

N6KNUS(Nitn'oj),a  Greek  poet,  waaa  native 
of  Panopohs  in  Egypt,  and  acema  to  have  lived 
shortly  heforo  the  time  of  Agathias  (iv.  p.  138), 
who  raimtions  him  among  the  recent  {rioi)  poeu. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  aa  the  Nonnus 
whose  son  Sosena  is  recommended  by  Synesius  to 
hia  friends  Anastasius  and  Pylaemenea,  ia  uncer- 
"  (Synea.  Ep.  ad  Anast.  43,  ad  Pglaem.  102.) 
iting  his  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
i  a  Christian,  whence  he  cannot  be  confonnded 
with  the  Nonnus  mentioned  by  Siiidaa  (j,  v.  2a- 
Aoi/oTios).  He  ia  the  author  of  an  enormoua  epic 
poem,  wluch  has  como  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  AiovuiFiiucii  or  HaanofiiKd,  and  consists  of  forty- 
eight  books.  As  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  pagan 
divinity  and  s  number  of  mythological  stories,  some 
writers  have  supposed  that  it  was  written  previous 
to  hia  conversion  to  Christianity  or  that  it  was 
compoaed  in  ridicule  of  the  theology  of  the  pagans ; 
but  neither  opinion  appeara  to  be  founded  on  any 
sonnd  argument,  for  it  does  not  appear  why  a 


.self  with 


writing  a  poem  on  pagan  sabjecls.  The  poem  it- 
self shows  that  Nonnus  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
what  a  poetical  composition  should  1>e,  and  it  is,  as 
Heinaina  characterises  it,  more  like  a  chaos  than  a 
Although  the  professed  anb- 


N 
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ing  Imk,  that  any  one  of  them 
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NONNUS. 
mlgiit  hy  ilself  he  teganled  as  a  Beparote  work. 
The  remaining  hooka  are  patched  leather  in  the 
Kime  manner,  without  any  coherence  or  sahordma- 
tinu  of  less  important  to  more  important  parts. 
The  style  of  the  work  19  bombaatte  and  inflated  in 
the  highest  degree ;  bill  the  author  showa  con- 
siderable learning  and  fluency  of  narration.  The 
work  is  mentioned  hy  Agsthiiia,  repeutedl;  by 
EuBtathiua  in  his  commeniaiy  on  Homer,  and 
in  tho  Etymologicum  Magnnm  (s.  o.  AiiSi'iwoi). 
There  is  an  epigram  in  which  Nonnus  speaks  of 
himself  aa  tiie  author  of  a  poem  do  the  fight  of  the 
Gigontes,  but  it  seems  that  this  is  not  a  distinct 
work,  but  refers  to  the  light  of  Zeus  and  the 
Gigantea  related  in  the  first  books  of  the  Dionysiaca. 
The  first  edition  that  was  published  is  that  of 
G.  Falckenbu^,  Antwerp,  1569,  4to.  In  1605  an 
octavo  edition,  with  a  Latin  tianslation,  appeared 
at  Hanau.  A  reprint  of  it,  with  a  dissertation  by 
D.  Heinsius,  and  emendations  hy  Jos.  Scidiger, 
was  publishei  at  Leiden  in  1510,8»o.  A  new  edi- 
tion, with  a  criticai  and  explanatory  commentary, 
was  edited  by  P.  Gtaefe,  Leipzig,  1819—1826,  in 

A  second  work  o£  Nonnns,  ivhicli  has  all  the 
defects  that  have  been  censured  in  the  Dionysiaca, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  Hexa- 
meter verse.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published 
by  Aldus  Matiulius,  Venice,  IBITI,  4to. ;  and  sub- 
sciiuenlly  others  appeared  at  Rome.  1308,  Hngo- 
nan,  1527,  8vo.  with  an  epistle  of  PhiL  Melanch- 
thon,  Frankfort,  1641 ;  Paris,  1541, 1556  ;  Goslar, 
1616;  Cologne,  1568.  It  waa  also  repeatedly 
'■''■'         '     veral  editions  appear^ 
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pabllsbed  after  his  death.  (See  Freind's  ffis(.  0/ 
Phj/m,  vol.  i.  i  Sprengel,  Hilt,  de  )a  Mid^  vol.  ii.  j 
HaUer,  BibL  Medic  Pmel.  to].  L  i  Fabric  fiiW. 
Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  686,  ed,  yet. ;  Choulant,  ffimdt. 
derBuiA^imdef^rdieAdlere  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

NOBAX  (N«()aJ),  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ery- 
tliraa,  the  daughtar  of  Geryones,  is  said  to  have  led 
an  Iherian  colony  to  Sardinia,  and  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Nora.     (Pans,  it  17.  %  4.)        [L.  S.] 

NORBA'NUS,  occurs  as  a  name  of  several  dis- 
tinguished Romans  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
republic,  but  they  appear  to  bave  had  no  gentile 
name.  Many  modem  writers  suppose  ^at  C. 
NorbanuB,  who  was  consul  B.  c.  83  [see  below.  No. 
1],  beianged  to  the  Junia  gene,  but  fur  this  there 
authority  whatsoever.  In  feet,  Norbanus 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  gentile  ni 


ached  tc 


Thus, 


subsequently  several  of  the  family  are  called  by 

which  member  of  the  bmily  the  following  coin  be- 
longs.    It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  Venus, 


with  Lati 


Them 


t  of  these 


is  that  of  D.  Heiiidoa,  Lugd.  Bat  1627,  8v 
There  is  fnrther  a  collection  and  expoi 
various  stories  and  fables,  bearing  tbe  titles  of 
2iiraj<^  Kal  i^niris  ImopMi',  which  Is  ascribed 
to  Nonnas,  and  was  published  at  Eton  in  1610, 
ilo.  by  R.  Montacutius.  But  Bentlay  (Upon  l/ie 
Ep.  of  Flaiam,  p.  17,  &c.)  has  shown  that  this 
collection  is  the  production  of  a  far  more  ignorant 
person  than  Nonnns.  {Comp.  Fabricias,  BiU. 
GrmB.  Tol.  viii.  p.  601,  &0. ;  Ouwacoff,  iVbHuas 
Vd73  Panopolii  der  Ztichier^  ein  BeUrag  sar  Oessh. 
del-  Gria^.  Poesie,  Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1817, 
4to.)  [L.  S.} 

KONNUS,  THEOTHANES,  {»«^Hi  Ndr- 
fof,)sometimescalledA^4]s^,  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  Uved  in  the  tenth  century  after  Chr' 
wnrk  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus,  A.  D.  911—359,  at  whose  com- 
mand it  was  composed.  Though  commonly  called 
Nonnns,  it  is  supposed  by  some  persons  that  his 
real  name  was  7%copianes,  His  work  is  entitled 
"Efito^ij  t^t  'IttTpinijs  dvitnis  Tixfiis,  Cant- 
peitdiitTit  tolitis  Arlia  Mtdieae^  and  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  short  chapters  i  it  is  compiled 
almost  entirely  fivni  previous  writers,  especially 
Alexander  Tnillianue,  Aetias,  and  Paulua  Aegi- 
neta,  wham,  however,  he  does  not  once  mention 
by  name.  Almost  the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  (according  to  Sprengel)  he  is  the  earliest  Greek 
medical  writer,  who  makes  dis^nct  mention  of  dis- 
tilled rose-water,  an  article  which  his  countryi 
seem  to  have  gained  from  the  Arabians.  It 
firat  published  by  Jeiemias  Martius,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Argent,  Ova.  1668  ;  and  afterwards, 
mnchimprovedfiinn,  in  1794, 1795, 8vo.  two  vols., 
Gothoe  et  Amstel.,  edited  by  J.  S-  Bernard,  and 


1.  C.  NoHEANUB,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c 
95,  when  he  accused  Q.  ServUius  Cacpio  of  majes- 
tas,  because  he  had  robbed  the  temple  of  Tolosa  in 
his  consulship,  b,  0.  106,  and  had  by  his  rash- 
ness and  imprudence  occasioned  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri,  in 
the  following  year  (b.c.  lOS),  The  senate,  to 
whom  Caepio  had  hy  a  lei  restored  the  judicia  in 
his  consulship,  but  of  which  they  had  bean  ag^n 
deprived  two  years  afterwards,  made  tha  greatest 
efibrta  to  oblaui  his  acquittal ;  bat,  notwithstand- 
ing these  eiortiDns,  and  the  powerful  advocacy  of 
the  great  orator  h.  CrasBHS,  who  was  then  consul, 
be  was  condemned  by  the  people,  and  went  into 
exile  at  Smyrna.  The  disturbinces,  however, 
whidi  took  place  at  his  trial,  afforded  the  enemies 
of  Norbanns  a  feir  pretext  for  his  accusation  ,  and 
in  (he  following  year  (b.  c  94),  he  waa  accordingly 
accused  of  majestas  under  the  lex  Appnleia  Tha 
accusation  wsa  conducted  by  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  , 
and  the  defence  by  the  celebrated  orator  M 
Antonius,  under  whom  Norbanns  had  formerly 
served  as  quaestor,  and  who  gives  m  tiie  De  Om 
tore  of  Cicero  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  the  bne 
of  argument  which  he  adopted  on  the  occasion, 
Norbanns  waa  acquitted.  (Cic.  <fe  Orat.  ii.  48, 
49,  iii.  21,  26,  S9.  40,  Oral.  Part.  30  j  Val.  Max. 
viii.  5.  §  2  i  Merer,  Fn^ra.  Rom.  Oi-ator  p.  287, 
&c.  2d  ed.) 

In  B,  c  90  or  89,  Norbanna  was  praetor  in 
Sicily  during  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  but  no  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  occurred  in  the  island.  (Cic. 
Verr.  y.  4,  comp.  iiL  49.)  In  B.  c  88  he  came  to 
the  asustaace  of  ika  town  of  Rhe^um,  which  was 
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very  nearly  fulling  Inlo  the  hands  of  the  SHDinites, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  avil  commotionf  at 
Bome,  h^  fcinied  the  design  of  invading  Sicily. 
(Diod.  JFed^.  iinvii.p.  540,  ed.  Weasehng.  The 
text  of  DiodoruB  has  Tiios  'Opeaeit,  for  which  we 
onght  undonbtedly  to  read  with  Weaseling,  Tdhs 
KupSayis.)  In  the  civil  wsrs  Norbiuins  eaponsed 
the  Marian  party,  and  was  eonaul  in  B.  c  83  with 
Sdpia  Asladcus.  In  this  year  Sulla  ciDssed  ovee 
from  Greece  to  Italy,imd  marched  from  Brundieinm 
into  Campania,  where  Norbaous  was  waiting  ftr 
him,  on  tiia  Vnltnmns  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ti&ta, 
not  tar  from  Capoa.  Sulla  at  first  cent  deputies  to 
Norb^iUB  nuder  the  pretext  of  treating  reapecting  a 
pence,  hut  evidently  with  the  design  of  tampering 
with  his  troops  ;  but  they  could  net  eflect  their  pui^ 
pose,  and  returned  to  Sulla  after  being  insulted 
and  maltreated  by  the  other  side.  Thereupon  a 
genera]  engagement  ensued,  the  issue  of  which  was 
not  long  doubtful ;  the  raw  levies  of  Norbonua 
were  unable  to  resist  the  first  charge  of  Sulla's 
veterans,  and  Red  in  all  directions,  ojid  it  was  not 
till  they  reached  the  walls  of  Capua  iliaE  Norbanus 
■was  ablo  to  rally  them  again.  Sis  or  seven  thou- 
sand of  bis  men  fell  in  this  battle,  while  Snila's 
loss  is  Bjud  to  liare  been  only  seventy.  Appian, 
contrary  to  all  the  other  HathoritieB,  places  this 
battle  near  Cannaium  in  Apulia,  but  it  ia  not  im- 
probable, as  Dnunann  has  conjectui^d  (Geadiic&le 
HSma,  voL  ii.  p.  4£9),  that  he  wiOe  Casiljnnm,  a 
town  on  the  Vultumua.  In  the  Mlowing  year, 
B.  c  82,  NorbanUB  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in  Cis- 
elpine  Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  enUrely 
defeated  by  Metellus  Pius.  [Metbllus,  No.  19.] 
This  may  1^  itaA  to  have  given  the  death-blowto  the 
Marian  party  in  Italy.  Desertion  from  their  ranks 
rapidly  followed,  and  Albinovanus,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Arimmmn,  invited 
Narbanus  and  his  principal  officers  to  a  banquet. 
NorbanuB  suspected  treachery,  and  declined  the 
invitation  i  the  rest  accepted  it  and  were  murdered. 
Norhanus  succeeded  in  making  hie  escape  Avm 
Italy,  and  fled  to  Rhodes  j  but  his  person  having 
been  demanded  by  Sulla,  he  killed  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  while  the  Bhodians 
were  consulting  wheiher  they  should  obey  the  com- 
manda  of  the  dictator.  (Appian.  B.  O.  i.  83,  84, 
86,  SI  !  LiT.  Bpit.  85  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  25  ;  Plut. 
SulL  27  i  Oroa.  v.  20  ;  Flor,  iii.  21.  §  18.) 

2.  NoBa*NUB  Flaccus.    [FiACcua] 

3.  Afwus  Noubahus,  who  defeated  Antonius 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  ia  more  usually  called 
Appiua  MaiimuB.     [Maxiuiis,  p.  986,  h] 

4.  NoBBANua,  praefectus  praetorio  under  Do- 
mitian, was  privy  to  the  death  of  that  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  favii.  15.) 

5.  NoHBANt'S  LlciNiANUS,  One  of  the  inlamous 
servants  of  Domitian,  was  banished  Ijeksatas)  ' 
there'       ■"    '         —      "    "    " ' 


prld.  Ojbi) 

NO'RTIA  or  NU'RTIA,  an  EtruBcan  divinity, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was 
driven  every  year  inlo  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for 
the  puijosB  of  marking  the  number  of  years.  (Liv. 
vii.  3';  Juvenal,  z,  74.)  [L.  S.] 

NOSSIS,  a  Greek  poetess,  of.Locri  in  Southeni 
Italy,  lived  about  B.C.  310,  and  ia  the  author  of 
twelve  epigrams  of  coneideiable  beauty,  eittant  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  From  these  we  learn  that 
her  mother's  name  was  Theuphila,  and  that  she 


NOVATIANUS. 
had  a  daughter  called  Melinna.  Thi«e  of  her  e|H- 
gnuns  wece  published  for  the  first  time  by  Bent- 
ley  ;  and  the  whole  twelve  are  given  by  J.  C. 
Wolf,  Poetriarura  oeto  Fragm.  &c,  Hamb.  1734, 
by  A.  Schneider,  Poeiriam/a  firaea  Fragm. 
GiesBae,  1B02,  by  Brunck,  Aaal.  vet  Poet.  Gr. 
vol.  L,  and  by  Jacobs,  Asth.  Gruai.  rol.  i.  (Comp. 
Fabric  BM.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  133  ;  Bentley,  Dis- 
sertcrfioB  «po»  IM  Episllea  <jf  Phalaria,  pp.  256, 
267,  Loud.  1777.) 

N0THIPPU8,  n  tmgio  poet,  with  whom  we 
are  only  acquainted  through  a  fragment  of  the 
Motirae  of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus,  who 
describes  Nothippus  as  an  enormous  oater.  (Athem 
vUi.  p.  344,  c,  d.) 

NOVATIA'NUS,  according  to    Phaoslorgius, 
whose  statement,  however,  has  not  been  generally 
received  with  confidence,  was  a  native  of  Phrygi.i. 
From  the  accounts  given  of  his  baptism,  which  his 
enemies  alleged  was  irregularly  administered    in 
consequence   of   his   having   been  prevented    by 
sickness  from   receiving   imposition   of  hands,  it 
would  appear  that  in  early  hie  be  was  a  gentile  j . 
but  the  asserUon  found  in  many  modem  works 
that  he  was  devoted  to  the  stoic  philosophy  is  not 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  any  ancient  widter. 
There  oiii  be  no  doubt  that  he  became  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  that  he  insisted  upon  the 
rigorous  and  perpetiuil  excluuon  of  the  Lap^,  the 
weak  brethren  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  that  upon  the 
election  of  Comehus  [Cornblius],  who  advocated 
more  charitable   opmions,  to   the  Romtm  see  in 
June,  A.  D,  251,  about  sixteen  months  after  the 
irtjrdom  of  Fabianus,  be  disowned  the  authority 
the  new  ponmf,  was  himself  conaecrated  bishop 
a  rival  party,  was. condemned  by  tlie  counral 
Id  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  after  a 
in  struggle  to  maintain  hia  poaition  was  obhged 
give  way,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
it,  who  from  him  derived  the  name  of  Novalians. 
e  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
sociable, treacherous,  and  wolf-like  disposicion,  that 
his   ordmaiion   was  performed   by  three    «mple 
illiterate  prelates  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Italy, 
whom  he  gained  to  hia  purpose  by  a  most  disrepu- 
table artiUce,  that  these  poor  men  quickly  perceived, 
confessed,  and  lamented  their 


se  quickly 


poused  hi 
led   to   their    dntj,   leaving   the   e 
I  alone.     We  muat  observe  that  these  ad- 
representations  proceed  from  his  bitter  enemy 
Cornelius,  being  contained  in  a  long  letter  from 
that  pope   to   Fabius,  of  Antiooh,  preaerved   in 
Euaebius,  that  they  bear  evident  marine  of  personal 
rancour,  find  that  they  are  contradicted  by  the 
circumstance  that  Novatianus  was  commisaioned  in 
r  the  Roman  clergy  to  write  a  letter  in  their 
to  Cyprian  which  is  still  eslant,  by  the 
;  and  popularity  which  he  unquestionably 
enjoyed  after  his  assumption  of  the  episcopal  dig- 
■  ity,  even  among  those  who  did  not  recognise  hia 
ithority,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  numerous  and 
ivoted  bond  of   followers  espousing  his  cause 
foimed  a  separate  communion,  which  epread  over 
I  whole  Christian  world,  and  flourished  for  more 
in  two  hundred  years.     The  career  of  Hovatia- 
!,  after  the  termination  of  his  struggle  with 
Cornelius,  is  unknown  ;  but  we  are  told  by  So- 
(ff.E.  iv.2n)  that  he  suffered  death  undei 
Valerian  )  and  from  Pacianus,  who  flourished  in  the 
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N0VATIANU3. 
niidille  of  the  fourth  century,  we  learn  that  the 
NoTatl»ia  boasted  that  their  founder  waa  a  martyr. 

The  original  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
heretics  was,  as  we  have  indicated  ahove,  that 
one  who  after  baptism  had,  through  dread  of 
tion  or  from  any  ofhei 


aid,  he 


rehiscQ 


dread  of  peiv 


to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  or  enterlMn 
sure  hope  of  salvation.  It  wouTd  appear  that  anbae- 
quently  this  rigorous  excludcn  VHB  extended  to  all 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  greater  or  mortal 
eina  ;  and,  if  we  can  trust  the  exprossion  of  St.  Am- 
brose {DePoes.  iii.  3),  NuvaCanus  himself  altogo- 
ther  rejected  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  denied 
that  forgiveness  conld  be  granted  to  any  sin,  whethi 
small  or  great.  There  can  be  no  dnubt  that  con: 
inunion  was  refused  to  all  great  offenders,  biit  w 
feel  inclined  to  helioTe  that  Socrates  (ffi  E.  iv.  28, 
represents  these  opinions,  as  tint  promulgated, 
more  fairly  when  he  states,  that  Novatianns  k  ' 
would  not  admit  that  the  i^urch  had  pawer  t 
give  and  rrant  pattkipation  in  her  raysteii 
great  offenders,  while  at  the  same  time  he  eihottad 
tbem  to  repentance,  and  referred  ^eir  case  directly 
to  the  decision  of  God—Tiews  which  were  hkely 
to  ha  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  priest- 
honij,  and  might  very  readily  be  exaggerated  and 
perverted  hy  the  latolerancs  of  bis  own  followers, 
who,  full  of  spiritual  pride,  armgatcd  to  themselves 
the  title  of  KnSapot,  or  PunCons,  an  epithet  canght 
up  and  echoed  in  scorn  by  their  antagonists. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  individnal 
who  first  proclaimed  such  doctrines  was  not  Nova- 
tianus,  but  an  African  presbyter  under  Cyprian, 
named  Novalas,  who  took  a  most  actlTe  share  in 
the  disorders  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Cor- 
nelius. Hence,  very  naturally,  moch  confusian 
has  arisen  between  Novataa  and  NbvaHanm;  and 
Lardner,  with  less  than  his  usnal  accuracy, persists 
ij]  considering  them  as  one  and  the  sama,  although 
the  words  of  Jerome  are  perfectly  eiplidt,  distin- 
giiiahing  most  clearly  between  "  Novatianus  Ro- 
manae  urbia  preBbjlet"  and  "Novatus  Cyprian! 
presbyter."  Indeed,  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Ca- 
talogue becomes  quite  unintell^Lble  if  we  conlbund 
them. 

Jerome  informs  ua  that  Novatianus  composed 
treatises  2te  /"osirfa  ,•  De  Sabbalo  ;  De  Circasici- 
slojie  ;  De  Sacerdole  ;  De  Oratioiie ,-  iJe  (Mis  Ja- 
daicis;  Delnslantm  ;  De  AtlaiOrf^i  many  others  ; 
tDgether  with  a  large  volume  Da  Triniiate,  exhi- 
biting in  a  compressed  form  the  opinions  of  Ter- 
tuliian  on  this  mystery.  Of  all  these  the  follow- 
ing only  are  now  known  to  exist: — 

I.  D^  Trinilaie  e.  De  R^ula  Fideit  ascribed  by 
some  to  Tertultian,  by  others  to  Cyprian,  and  in- 
serted in  many  editions  of  their  works.  That  it 
cannot  belong  to  Terlnllian  is  snfficiently  proved 
by  the  style  and  by  the  mention  made  of  the  Sabel- 
li.^ns,  who  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  vhile  Jerome 
expressly  declares  that  the  volume  De  Triniiate 
was  not  the  production  of  Cyprian,  but  of  Nova- 
tianns.  The  piece  before  us,  however,  does  not 
altogether  answer  his  description,  since  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  mete  transcript  of  the  opinions  of 
Teilullinn,  but  is  an  independent  exposition  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  very  distinctly  embodied  in  pure 
language  and  animated  style. 

II.  Di  dbis  Judaicis,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Roman  huty  at  a  period  when  tha  author  had, 
apparently,  withdrawn  from  the  fufy  of  the  Decian 
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persecution   (a.d.   249—257),  probably  lowardi 

circumslancse,  asiniunt^ned  by  Jackson,  it  refutes 
in  a  most  satisfectory  manner  the  charges  brought 
hy  Cornelius  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Noia- 
tianns  at  this  epoch.  The  anthoi  denies  that  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  with  regard  to  meals,  are 
binding  upon  Cbristiams,  but  strongly  recommends 
modeiation  and  strict  abstinence  from  jlesh  offered 

ill.  E]xdolcK.  Two  letters,  of  which  the  fiiBt 
is  certainly  genuine,  written  A.  r>,  250,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian,  when  a 
\acancy  occurred  in  the  papal  see  in  consequence 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Fabionus,  on  tlie  13th  of 
February,  A.  d.  250. 

The  two  best  editions  of  the  collected  works  of 
Novatianus  are  those  of  Welchman  (Bvo,  Oion. 
1724),  and  of  Jackson  (Bvo.  Lond.  1733).  The 
latter  is  in  every  respect  superior,  presenting  us  with 
an  excellent  text,  very  useful  prolegomena,  notes 
and  indices.  The  tracts  De  TriailiUe  and  De  Ci'iJB 
Judaiaia  will  be  fonnd  in  almost  all  editions  of  Ter- 
tallian  from  the  Faiisian  impression  of  tfil5  down- 
wards. (Hieronym.  de  Virii  Bl.  10  ;  Philoslorg. 
H.  E.  viii,  1 S  j  Euseb.  H.  S  vi  43  ;  Padan.  I^ 
3  ;  Ambres.  de  Poen.  iiu  3  ;  Cyprian.  Ep.  44, 45, 
49,  60,  £5,  68  ;  Socral.  H.  K  It.  28,  T.  22,  and 
notes  of  Vale^ns ;  Sozomen,  H,  E.'n.'U  \  Latdner, 
Ore^aHijI id'eh^id HUtors,e,xi-m  ;  SohonemBnn, 
BiHiotliMaPirirumLai.yii.l%B  ■,Siaa,GeiMia. 
del  Rim.  Lateral.  SnppL  Band.  2ts  AbthaiL  g§  23, 
24  ]  wiA  regard  to  Novatusi  see  Cyprian,  .^i. 
-1.)  [W.  B.] 

NOVATUS.  [NoviTiANua]. 
NOVA'TUS,  JU-NIUS,  published  a  libellous 
tcr  aj>ainst  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Agrippa, 
t  wos  punished  only  by  a  pecuniary  iine.  (Suet. 
A^.  61.) 
NOVFLLIUS  TORQUATUS.     [Toiwua- 

-S.J 

NOVELLUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  was  one  of  Otiio's 

ineipal  generals,  but  possessed  no  influence  with 

e  soldiery.    (Too.  Hist.  i.  87,  ii.  12.) 

NOVENSILES  Dll,  are   mentioned   in  the 

solemn  pmyer  which  the  consnl  Decius  repeated 

after  the  pontifex  previous  to  his  devoting  himself 

to  death  for  his  country.     (Liv.  viii.  9.)     Instead 

of  Novensites,  we  also  And  the  form  Noven^des, 

whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  some  compound  of 

The  first  word  in  this  compound  is  said  by 

be  mmis.  and  by  others  nomm  (Arnob. 

,    9);  and  it  is  accordingly  said  that  the 

Novensiles  were  nine  gods,  to  whom  Jnpiier  gave 

to  hurl  his  lightnings.    (Arnob.  7.  c; 

Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  52.)    But  this  fact,  thotigh  it  may 

have  applied  to  the  Etruscan  religion,  nowhere  ap- 

■      the   religion  of  the   Romans.     We  are 

therefore  inclined  to  look  upon  Novcnsides  as  eom- 

Ufl  and  insideSt  so  that  these  ^ods  would 

be  the  oppo^te  of  Indigetes,  or  old  native  divioi' 

ties  ;  that  is,  the  Novensides  are  the  gods  who  are 

newly  or  recently  introduced  at  Rome,  a^r  the 

iqueat  of  some  pbica.     For  it  was  customary  at 

me  a^er  the  conquest  of  a  neighbouring  town  to 

carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and  there  ei^er  to  estabhsh 

their  worship  in  public,  or  to  assign  the  care  of  it  to 


n  family.    This  is 


I,  &c.),  a 


Cinciiis  Alimentus  (ap.  Atbt^.  ii 

ims  to  ha  quite  sslisfactory.  [Li,  a.j 

NO'VIA  GENS,  plebeian,  wa«  of  vetj-  liltie 
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note.  PerMDg  oT  tliis  name  tire  first  mentioned  i 
the  last  century  of  the  republic,  hnt  none  of  th 
Novii  obfcuned  the  consulship  till  i.  D.  78. 

NOT'IUS.  J.  Q.  Novms,  a  celebrated  write 
of  Alellnne  pisjs,  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Pompo- 
nks,  who  wlote  plays  of  the  same  liind,  and  of  the 
dictator  Sulla.  (Macrob.  Sal.  1  10  ;  Gell.  sv.  13.) 
The  plays  of  Novius  are  freqnently  mentioned  by 
Nonius  Marcellns,  and  occasiooally  by  the  other 
gramniBrians.  A  list  of  the  plays,  aiid  the  frag^ 
ments  which  are  praaetred,  are  given  by  Bothe. 
(_Poel,  Lai.  Scenk.  Fii^ineHla,  yoL  ii.  p.  41,  &c.) 

2.  L.  Novius,  a.  colletigue  and  enemy  of  P, 
Clodins  in  his  tribunal«,  u.  c.  53.  A  fragment  of 
a  speech  of  his  is  preseiied  by  Asconius  (in  do. 
Mil.  p.  47,  OreUi). 

NOX.    [Nyx.] 

NU'CIUS,  NICANDEK  (NlKorSpoi  Nod«io5), 
B  native  of  Corcyia,  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  driven  from  his 
own  eountry  by  various  miafortunea,  ajid  took 
lefnge  at  Venice.  Heie  ho  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Gerard  Veltayckus,  or  Vellwick  (with 
whom  he  had  been  previously  ac^nointed),  who 
waa  going  as  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  to  thB  court  of  the  Sultan  Solyman,  a.  a.  1545. 
Ha  accompanied  liim  not  only  to  Constantinople, 
but  also  over  several  other  partfi  of  Europe,  and 

matter.  There  is  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford  {containing  two  booka, 
but  not  i^uile  perfect  at  the  end),  from  which  tlie 
eecosd  book  has  been  edited  in  Greek  with  an 
Knglish  translation  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Cramer,  small  4lo.,  1841,  London,  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society.  In  hia  introduction,  Dr.  Cramer 
has  given  a  short  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
first  book.  There  is  another  and  more  complete 
MS.  of  Nncius's  Travels  preserved  in  the  Ambro- 
eion  library  at  Milan,  consisting  of  three  books, 

on  the  part  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  library  of 
editing  the  work,  but  tiie  writer  ia  not  aware  that 
this  iiitontion  has  ever  been  put  into  execntion. 
(Compare  Dr,  Cramer's  Introduction  to  his  edi- 
tion.) [W.  A.  G.] 

NUMA  MA'RCIUS.  1.  The  son  of  Marcus, 
is  described  in  the  legend  of  Numa  Pompiliua  aa 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  that  king,  Marciua 
urged  Numa  to  accept  tho  Roman  throne,  accom- 
panied him  from  his  Sabine  country  to  Rome, 
there  became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  waa 
chosen  by  his  royal  friend  to  be  the  first  Pontifex 
Maximiis,  aud  the  depository  of  all  his  religious 
and  ecdoaiastical  enactments.  It  is  related  that 
Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Pompiliue,  and  that  he  starved  himacif  to  death 
on  the  election  of  Tullus  Hoalihua.  (Pint.  Num. 
6,  e,  21 ;  Liv,  i,  90.) 

3.  The  sou  of  the  preceding^  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried Pompilia,  the  daughter  of  Niunn  Pompilius, 
and  to  have  become  by  bet  the  fiither  of  Anoua 
Mnndua.  Nnma  Marcius  was  appointed  by  Tullus 
Hoatilius  praefectns  utbi.  {Plut.JVam.21,  Cbio;. 
.   ;  Tac.diiH.Ti.  li.) 

NUMA  POMPI'LIUS,  the  second  king  of 
Rome.  The  legend  of  this  king  is  so  well  told  by 
Niebuhr  {HUt.  of  Rome,  yoi.  i.  p.  3S7,  &c  ),  from 
Livy  and  the  ancient  authorities,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  borrow  his  words.    "  Ou  the  deaUi  of 


NUMA. 
Komnlus  the  senate  at  first  would  net  nlluw  the 
election  of  anew  king:  every  senator  was  to  enjoy 

way  a  year  passed.  The  people,  being  treated 
more  oppressively  than  before,  were  vehement  ia 
demanding  the  election  of  a  sovereign  to  protect 
thorn.  When  the  senate  permitted  it  to  be  held, 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  disputed  out  of  which 
nation  the  king  should  be  taken.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  farmer  should  choose  bun  out  of  tho  latter : 
and  all  voices  concurred  in  :iaming  tiie  wise  and 
pious  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  who  had  mairied 
the  daughter  of  Tntius. 

"  It  was  a  very  prevalent  belief  in  antiq^iuty  that 
Numa  had  derived  his  knowledge  ftnm  the  Greek 
Pythagoras  ;  Polybius  and  other  writers  attempted 
to  show  that  this  was  impossible,  for  chronological 
reasons,  inasmuch  as  Pyth^oras  did  not  come 
into  Italy  till  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius ; 
but  an  impartial  ciitic,  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  son  of  Mneearehns  was  the  only  Pyth^oras, 
or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  necessity  for  placing 
Numa  in  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  or,  m  fine,  that 
the  historicaJ  pei'sonality  of  Pythagoras  is  more 
certain  than  that  of  Numa,  will  be  pleased  with 
the  old  populai'  opinion,  and  will  not  sacriSce  it  to 
clironology. 

"  When  Numa  was  assured  by  the  auguries  that 
tho  gods  approved  of  his  election,  the  first  care  of 
the  pious  king  was  turned,  not  to  the  rites  of  the 
temples,  but  to  human  inatitutions.  lie  divided 
the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conqnered  and  had 
left  open  to  occupancy.  He  fijunded  the  worship 
of  Terminus.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had  done 
this  that  Numa  set  himself  to  legislate  for  religion. 
He  was  revered  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  cere- 
monial law.  Instructed  by  the  CamenaEgeria,  who 
was  espoused  to  him  in  a  visible  form,  and  who  led 
him  into  the  assomblies  of  her  sisters  in  the  sacred 
grove,  he  regulated  the  whole  hierarchy  ;  the  pon- 
tiles, who  took  care,  by  precept  and  by  chaatiae- 
mcnt,  that  the  laws  relating  to  religion  should  be 
observed  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  state  ; 
the  augurs,  whose  calling  it  was  to  afford  security 
for  the  councils  of  men  by  piercing  into  those  of 
the  gods ;  the  fiameus,  who  ministered  in  th« 
temples  of  the  supreme  deities  ;  the  chaste  vii:gins 
of  Vesta  ;  the  Salii,  who  solnnnised  the  worshi|>  of 
the  gods  with  armed  dances  and  songs.  He  pre- 
scribed the  rites  according  to  which  the  people 
might  offer  worship  and  prayer  acceptable  to  the 
gods.  To  him  were  revealed  the  conjurations  for 
compelling  Jupiter  himself  to  make  known  his 
will,  by  lightnings  and  the  flight  of  birds :  whereas 
others  were  fiirced  to  wait  for  these  prodigies  from 
the  ^voiTT  of  the  god,  who  was  often  silent  to 
such  as  were  doomed  to  destruction.  This  charm 
he  leamt  Irom  Fauniis  and  Picus,  whom,  by  the 
advice  of  Egeria,  he  enticed  and  bound  in  chains, 
as  Midas  bound  Silenua  in  the  rose  garden.  From 
this  pious  prince  the  god  brooked  such  boldness. 
At  Numa's  entreaty  he  exempted  the  people  from 
the  terrible  daty  of  oaring  up  human  sacrifices. 
But  wlien  the  aodadona  Tullus  presumed  to  imi  • 
tale  bis  pcedecesaor,  he  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning  during  his  conjurations  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  EHciua.  The  thirty-nine  years  of  Noma's 
reign,  which  gUded  anay  in  quiet  happiness,  with- 
out any  war  or  any  calamity,  afforded  no  legends 
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»  of  his  days,  the  aucjle  fi 
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wlioii  tho  land  was  threatened  with  n  peBtiletice, 
which  disappcnred  re  soon  lU  Numa  ordained  the 
ceiemonies  of  the  Salii,  Nama  was  not  a  iheraa  of 
eong,  like  RomulDS ;  indeed  he  enjoined  thnt, 
aniung  all  the  Camenae,  the  highest  hononcB  should 
be  paid  to  Tacila.     Yet  a  Btot;f  was  handed  down, 

plain  food  in  the  earthenware  dishes  \vero  tiiined 
on  the  appearance  of  Egeria  into  a  baniiuet  fit  foe 
godsi  in  vessels  of  gold^  in  order  that  her  divinity 
might  be  made  manifest  to  the  inciiidDlous.  The 
temple  of  Janufl,  hia  work,  continued  always  shut: 
peace  was  spread  over  Italy  ;  iinlil  Numa,  like  tho 
dariinga  of  the  gods  in  the  golden  age,  fell  asleep, 
full  of  days.     Egeria  melted  away  in  tears  into  a 

The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 

said  to  have  been  huiicd  neat  him  in  a  separate 
tomb,  and  to  have  been  discovered  by  acddenS,  five 
hundred  years  afle  va  en  h 

eonsulship  of  Com  Bae    ua    B. 

By  Terentiua  they  am  ra  to 

Petilius,  and  were 

seven  books,  in  L  ece  ral  la 

J/ire  ponUJiintJti),  a  an        un  bo 

in  Greek  on  philos  urn 

the  command  of  t  le,  tm  re 

carefully  prcservei  ry 

of  these  boohs  is  ry 

books,  which  were  N         an 


Val.  Max.  i,  1.  § 


king  of  Rome  as  a  ca       rs 

Iiim  are  ascribed  nil  those  ecclesiastical  institutions 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ceremonial  religion 
of  the  Komans.  Some  modem  writers  connect  his 
name  with  the  word  vi/ui^,  "law "  (Hartung,  Die 
Beligion  der  Router,  vol.  i.  p.  316),  bnt  Ibis  is 
mere  &ney.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  history  of  the  various  institutions  of  this 
king,  withont  discussing  the  whole  ecclesiasUcd 
system  of  the  Eomana,  a  subject  which  would  be 
foreign  to  this  work.  We  would  only  remark, 
tiiat  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Sabine  origin  of 
Nunia  intimates  that  the  Romans  must  have  de- 
rived a  great  porUon  of  their  religious  system  from 
the  Sabines,  rather  than  from  the  Etmscans,  as  is 
comnionly  believed. 

NUME'NIDS  (Kov/iMo!),  of  Apameia  in 
Syria,  a  Pythagereo-Plalonie  philosopher,  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Plotinns  and  his  school, 
as  well  as  by  Otigen.  (Porpbyc.  Vii.  Plot.  2,  \1 ; 
Suid,  s. ««.  'OpiytvDi,  Noupfros.)  He  and  Cranius, 
a  man  of  a  kindred  mind  and  a  contemporary,  who 
is  often  spoken  of  along  with  him  (Porphyt,  De 
Atilr.  Npiph,  p.  121  ed.  Holsten.),  probabiy  belong 
tn  the  age  of  the  Antomnes  He  IS  mentioned  not 
only  by  Porphyrins,  but  also  by  Clemens  ol  Alei 
aiidria  and  Origea  Sfatenieiita  and  fragments  of 
his  appai-ently  verj  numerous  works  have  been 
pi-eservod  by  Origen,  Theodotel,  and  especially  by 


NUMENIUS. 
Eusebins,  and  from  them  we  may  with  ( 


:rable 


icy  team  the  pecnliar  tendency  of  this  n 
PlatonkD-Pytbagorean  philosophy,  and  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  Numenius  is 
almost  invariably  dcMgnated  as  a  Pythagorean,  but 
his  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Plato  up  to 
Pythagor£  ■     ■   ■■  ■-        ■      ■ 


they  w 


and 


iee  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews,  Ma^  and  Egyp- 
tians, {See  the  Fragm.  of  the  1st  book  Ilcpl 
T^aSoS,  ap.  Baad).  Proep.  Ecang.  ii.  7,)  Nu- 
menius called  Plato  "  the  Atticiung  Moses," 
probably  on  the  enppoMtion  of  some  historiod 
couneiiion  between  tiiem.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
342  ;  Euaeb.  Fraep.  &nmg.  xi.  10,  p.  627  ;  Suid. 
s.  V.)  In  several  of  his  works,  therelbie,  he  had 
based  his  remarks  on  passages  from  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  he  had  ciplained  one  paas^  about 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  thongh  without  mentioning 
him  in  a  figurative  sense.  (Orig.  adv.  Cela,  iv. 
p.  198,  &C,  Spenc.j  cmnp.Lp.13j  Porpbyr.  De 
AKlr.IfpBp&.  p.  lll,&c.)  He  had  also  endea- 
voured to  inquire  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Egyptian,  perhaps  also  of  Greek  mythology.  (See 
his  explanation  of  Serapis  ap.  Oiig.  Ibid.  v.  p.  258  ; 
Fr.  iit  Tou  utpi  tS/p  TrapA  TlAdrofn  ^ro^jnui', 
ap.  Euseb.  Fi-aep.  Eo.  jiiii,  6.)  His  intention  was 
to  restore  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  gennine 
Pythagorean  and  mediator  between  Socrates  and 
Pythagoras  (neither  of  whom  he  prefers  to  the 
other)  in  its  original  purity,  desred  from  the 
Aristotelian  and  Zenonian  or  Stoic  doctrines,  and 
purified  from  the  nnsatisfectory  and  perversa 
explanations,  which  he  eiud  wera  found  even  in 
Speueippus  and  Xenocrates,  and  which,  through 
the  inflnence  of  Arcesilas  and  Cameades,  i.  e.  m 
the  second  and  third  Academy,  had  led  to  a  bot- 
tomless seepticisra.  (See  especially  Euaeb.  iVoaj. 
Ev.  xiv.  5.)  His  work  on  the  apostasy  of  the 
Academy  from  Plato  {Ilfpl  T^t  i£y  'KKtAt^iatKav 
irph  [Wdriopa  BiaffToo'™!),  to  judge  from  its. 
rather  numerous  fragments  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 

account  of  the  outward  circnmstances  of  those 
men,  and  was  full  of  fabulous  tales  about  their 
lives,  without  entering  into  the  nature  of  their 
scepticism.  His  books  Uipl  TdyafloS  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  better  kind  ;  in  them  be  had  minutely 
explained,  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  Stoics, 
that  existence  could  neither  be  (bund  in  the  ele-. 
ments  because  they  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
change  and  transition,  nor  in  matter  because  it  ia 
vague,  inconstant,  lifeless,  and  in  itself  not  an 
object  of  our  knowledge  i  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
existence,  in  order  to  resist  the  annihilation  and 
decay  of  matter,  must  itself  rather  be  incorporeal 
and  removed  from  all  mutability  (Frag.  a^.  Emeli, 
Praep.  En.  jrt.  17),  in  eternal  presence,  without 
being  subject  to  the  vatnation  of  time,  ^mple  and 
imperturbable  in  its  nature  by  its  own  will  as  welt 
as  by  influence  from  without.  {Jb.  xi.  10.)  True 
existence,  according  to  him,  is  identical  with  the 
first  god  ejiieting  in  and  by  hiroself,  that  is,  with 
good  (t^  AyaSSv),  and  is  defined  as  spirit  (™i!, 
ib.  xi.  IS,  ix.  22).  But  as  the  firat  (absolute) 
god  existing  in  himself  and  being  undisturbed  in 
his  motion,  could  not  be  creative  (itT|»i«nipTiin/f), 
he  thought  that  we  must  assume  a  second  god, 
who  keeps  matter  together,  directs  his  energy  to  it 
and  to  intelligible  essences,  and  imparts  his  spirit 
to  all  creatures ;  his  mind  is  directed  to  the  first 
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god,  m  whom  bo  biiholde  the  ideas  nccording  I 


DBing 


then 


■s  Ms  ideal 


second,  withoi 


e  anotlier,  without  deptii  ^ 
Belfea  of  it.  {I/dd.  si,  18.)  In  regard  to  the  relatinn 
eKiating  between  the  tiiicd  and  second  god, 
to  tbe  manner  in  which  they  also  are  to  be 
ccived  as  one  (pTnbablj  in  opposition  to  the  mgtie 
duration  of  matter),  no  infonnation  om  be  de- 
rived from  the  fragments  which  ha™  come  down 
to  ua.  [Ch.  A.  a] 

NUME-NIUS  (Nou/ijirios).  1,  A  sceptical  phi- 
loBopher,  and  a  pupil  of  iPjrrhon,  must  he  distin- 
gnislied  ftom  Numenius  of  Apameia.  {Diog.  Laert 
is.  68,  102,114.) 

2,  A  rhstortdan,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  to  whom  be  addressed  a  consolatorj  dis- 
couiBB  (TrBpa/HpftjTinifi')  on  the  death  of  Antinons. 
He  also  wrote  IIspl  tSv  ■rij!  A^Jsmi  lrx>l^'drav, 
Xpti^v  tTUPaynrf^,  and  arguments  (ihro64ffeis)  to 
the  works  of  Tiiucjdides  and  Demosthenoa.  {Suid 
I.  V,  and  Eudoiia.)  He  was  the  father  of  the  rhe- 
torician Aleiander,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 

■  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  123,11.] 

'  ~  nedical  writer. 
-  .  I-  S 
92)  and  AelUis  (iv.  I.  §  30,  p.  621, 
pasukge  for  ^ttnaus  we  should  psad  I^wtneafta) 
He  ia,  perhaps,  ths  native  of  Heracleia,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Dienchea,  and  lived  probably  in  the  fourth 
oc  third  century  b.o.  (Athen.  i.  p.  5.)  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  iisbing,  'AKuvTiKti,  which  is  frequency 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  A  person  of  the  same  name, 
who  wrote  on  venomous  animals,  BijinoKif,  is  quoted 
Ijy  the  Scboliast  on  Nicandec.  (Fabric  Biil.  Oi 
Yol.  ii.  p  627,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

NUME'RIA,  the  goddese.     [Ncmbhiub.J 

NUMBRIA'NUS,  M.  AURJiLITJS,  the 
younger  of  the  two  eons  of  the  emperor  Carus,  and 
hia  companion  in  the  expedition  against  the  Per- 
nans,  undermken  in  A.  n.  203.  Aher  the  death 
of  his  (athec,  which  happened  in  the  following 
year,  he  was,  without  opposition,  acknowledged  as 
joint  emperor  with  hia  brother  Carinus.  The  idle 
fears  of  the  army  compelled  hun  (o  abandon  all 
hopes  of  prosecuting  a  campaign  cominenced  with 
so  much  glory,  and  of  extending  the  conquests 
already  achieved.  For  terrified  by  the  myaterioua 
fate  ofCama  [Cahus],  which  they  regarded  as  a 
direct  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
nn  evident  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy  which 
fixed  the  river  Tigria  as  the  Umil  of  the  Ronian 
sway,  the  soldiers  refused  to  advance.  Yielding 
to  their  superstitions  terrors,  Numerianus  com- 
menced a  retreat  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  and 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Thrncian 
Bosporus,  During  the  greater  part  of  the  march, 
which  lasted  for  eight  months,  he  was  duly  con- 
fined to  his  litter  by  an  afftction  of  the  eyes,  in- 
duced, it  ia  said,  by  eicessive  weeping.  After  this 
eedusjon  had  continued  foe  a  considerable  period, 
dark  reports  began  to  circulate,  and  the  excitement 
increasing  by  degrees,  at  length  became  ao  fierce 
that  tbe  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  Im- 
perial tent,  and  discovered  the  dead  body  of  their 
prince.  The  concealment  practised  by  Arrius  Aper, 
piaetect  of  tbe  praetorians,  tather-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  and  who  had  lately  acted  aa  hia  repre- 
sentative, gave  rise  to  the  woist  suspicions.     He 
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waa  pulilicly  arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military 
council,  held  at  Chaloedon.  and,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to 
the  heait  by  DiocIetiBn,  whom  the  troops  had  al- 
ready proclaimed  emperor,  and  who  on  this  occaaon 
acted  with  a  degree  of  hasty  violence  strangely  at 
variance  with  tiie  calmness  of  his  woll-regulalfd 

mind.       [DlOCLBTIANUfi.] 

The  Augustan  historian  represents  Nnmerianus 
as  a  prince  remarkable  alike  for  moral  and  intellec- 
tual excellence.  He  gained  universal  love  and  ad- 
miration by  gentleness  of  temper,  affitbility  of 
address,  and  purity  of  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  bote  away  the  palm  in  eloquence  and  poetry 
bom  all  his  contemporaries — virtues  and  accom- 
pliahments  which  shone  the  mors  conspicuous  and 
bright  when  contrasted  with  the  brul^  profligacy 
and  savage  cmelty  of  hia  brother  and  colleague 
Carinua  [Cabinus].  (Vopiac.  Nuiaeriaa. ;  Aur, 
Vict.  Bpli.  38,  rfu  Ciai.  B8  j  Euirop.  ix.  12  ;  Zonar. 
xn   30)  tW.R-] 


Long  the  Romans 

inuscnpts  frequently  changed  N.,  its  contracted 
form,  into  M.  Varco  says  that  this  praenomen  was 
'o  those  who  were  bom  quickly  ;  and  tiiat 
in  childbirth  were  accustomed  to  pray  to  a 
goddess  Nnmeria,  who  must  have  been  a  deity  of 
some  unpoltance,  as  the  pontifex  mentioned  her  in 
the  ancient  prayers  (Var.  Fraffia.  p.  319,  Bipont.  ; 
comp,  Hartung,  Die  ReUffioa  der  Ii6iiiet\  vol.  ii.  p. 
210).  As  a  Roman  praenomen  the  feminine  Nn- 
meria could  not  be  used  any  more  tJian  Marca 
(Varr.  L.  L.  ix.  55,  ed.  Milller).     Fesl 


It  Nun 


JT  used  ag 


by 


any  patrician  house,  till  the  Fahius,  who  alop 
vived  afler  the  six  and  thirty  had  been  slaughtered 
by  the  Etmscans,  married  the  wealthy  daughter  of 
Otadliua  Maleventanus,  on  the  condition  that  the 
:hild  should  receive  the  praenomen  of  its 
aal  grandfather,  Niunerius.  (Festua,  p.  171 
ed.  MiSUet.) 

*      '  rs  as  the  gentile  name  of  a  few 

1.  NuMsmus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Mariua, 
provided  a  vessel  for  him  at  Ostia,  when  be  was 
proBcribod  by  Sulla  inB.C  S8  {Plul,  ilfar,  35). 
Numerius,  however,  is  probably  only  tho  praenomen 
of  the  Iriend  of  MariuB. 

2.  Q.  NuMiajUB  Rusua,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
c.  67.     [Rdfus.] 

3.  NuMEKTUs  Arricus.    [Attious.] 
NUME'STIUS.  NUMETIIUS,  wM  received 

by  Cicero  among  his  friends,  upon  tbe  recom- 
mdation  of  Altlcus.  (Cic.  ad  Aa.  ii.  20,  23, 2t.) 
NUMFCIA  GENS,  an  nndenttHtrician  bouse, 
nembec  of  which,  T.  Numicius  Pitscus,  obtaiued 
e  consukhip  as  enriy  as  b-c.  469.     Fbikcus  is 

the  only  cognomen  in  this  gens. 


HosLdb,  Google 
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NUMI'CIUS.  I.  TlNumicius,  tribune  of  tlie 
pitba,  H.  c.  330,  waa  ■with  his  colleague,  Q.  Maeliua, 
given  ovei'  ti>  tb«  SanrniCea,  when  the  Romans  re- 
solved not  ta  adhere  la  the  peace  made  at  Cau- 
diura.  Livy  ciJlB  ihecolle^ie  oE  Maelins,  L.  Julius 
nnd  not  Numicius  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  30  ;  Liv.  ii,  8). 
Fur  futUirjr  detdls,  see  Maeliug,  No.  3. 

2.  NuMioius,  to  wliom  Horace  addresses  the 
sixth  episde  of  hie  iitsthool!,  is  otherwise  a  person 

NU'MIDA,  M',  AEMILIUS,  iras  decemvir 
sBccoruni,  and  died  in  e.c  211,      (Ut.xxtL  23.) 

NU'MIDA,  PLO'TIUS,  a  friend  of  Horaee, 
who  addresses  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (i.  3G),  to 
celebrate  his  eafe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  undergoing 
the  perils  of  the  war  against  the  Cantabri  in  Spain. 

NUMI'DICUS,  tlie  agnomen  of  Q.  Metellns, 
who  fought  againstJn8urtha..[MBTELlUB,No,  14.] 

NUMI'DIUS    QUADRATUS.      [Quabra- 

NUMI'SIA  GENS,  is  probably  merely  another 
orthography  of  Numioia  Gena.  [Numioia  GenS-J 
In  the  time  of  the  republic  we  find  no  Mumisii 
with  a  cognomen  [Numisius],  but  under  the 
empire  persons  of  this  name  occur,  with  the  oog- 
noinena  of  Luptisand  RuFUS. 

NUMISIA'NUS  (No«,uffiiwJ!,    written    also 

frequently  in  the  first  of  these  forms),  an  eminent 
physician  at  Corinth,  whose  leetur™  Galen  attended 
about  ji.D.  150,  having  gnne  le  Corinth  for  that 
espreas  pnipose  (Galen,  de  AwO.  Admin,  i.  I, 
ii.  p.  21?).  He  was,  awarding  to  Galen  (f.a),  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  pupils  of  Qnintus,  and 
one  of  the  Intel's  to  Pelops  (id.  CommenL  in  Stppoer. 
"  De  Nat.  Horn.''  ii.  6.  toL  it,  p.  1 S6),  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  by  bis  anatomical 
knowlsd^  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
"  Aphorisms"  of  Hippociatee  (id.  Comment,  in 
rii}ipoer.  "De  Hwaor."  I  24,  vol  xvi.  p.  197, 
Commetii.  is  H^ipocr.  "  Aj^ior."  iv.  69,  v.  44,  vol. 
Kvii.  pt  ii.  pp.  751,  837),  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  thonght  of  in  Galen's  time.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Galen,  rfs  Ord.  IMiroT.  suor.  vo] 
p.  57,  and  de  Altai.  Admin,  viii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p. 
nnd  bli.  xiv.  (in  MS.  Arabic  tranrfation  in  the 
Bodleian  library).  [W.A.  G.] 

NUMI'SIUS.  1.  L.NuHisiU8  0fCirceii,wai 
one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  {praetores)  of  tin 
Latins  in  B.  c  341),  the  ydu  in  which  the  great 
Latin  war  broke  out,  and  was  the  principal 
mander  in  the  war.     (Liv.  viiL  3.  II.) 

2.  C.  Nuuisius,  praetor  b.  c  177,  obt^ned 
Sicily  as  his  prolines.    (Tiiv.  xli.  8.) 

3.  T.  NuMrsiCs,  of  Tar^ninii,  vi-as  one  of  the 
Ion  commissioners  sent  into  Macedonia  in  B.  c  167, 
to  regulate  its  aiiairs  after  its  conquest  by  Aemillu! 
Paullus  (Lit.  iIv.  17).  About  the  same  time,  oj 
a  little  earlier,  he  was  at  the  liead  of  the  embassy 

between  Anticchus  Epiphanea  and  the  two  Pto- 
lemies (Philometor  and  Physcon).  (Polyb.  iiix, 
10.) 

4.  Numisius,  seems  to  have  been  the  name  oi 
an  architect,  since  Cicero  speaks  of  Numidima 
funiia,  that  is,  the  plan  of  a  house  nr  villa  designed 
by  one  Nuraisiua.     (Cic  adQ.FT.  ii.  2.  %  1.) 

5.  NuHisiUB  Tiro,  is  branded  by  Cicero  ag  oni 
of  the  cal-throals  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir 
(Cic.  Pha.  ii.  4,  v.  6,  xii.  6.) 

NUMI'SIUS,  the  architect  of  tlie  theatre  al 
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Herculaneum.     His  name  is  preserved  in  an  in- 

■iption  on  the  building.  [P.  8.] 

NU'MITOB.    [RoMuius.] 

NUMITO'RIA.  1.  The  mother  of  Vitpnia. 
(Dionys.  xi.  30.)     [NUMITOWUS,  No.  3.] 

S.  The  wife  of  M.  Antonius  Creljcus,  praetor 
B.C  75,  was  the  daughter  of  Q.  NumitoriusPnlbis, 
who  betrayed  Fregellae.  [NuuiTORnis,  No.  3.] 
She  left  no  children.  (Cic  PM.  MX.  6.) 

NUMITO'RIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  cnn- 
iderable  antiquity,  but  none  of  its  members  ever 
attained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
Pallas  is  the  only  cognomen  which  occnra  in  this 
gens.  The  annexed  coin  belongs  to  this  gens,  but 
it  is  qaite  uncertain  to  whom  it  refers. 


NUMITtVRIUS.  1.  L.  Nm 

aied  as  one  of  the  five  tribunes  who  were  first 

elected  in  the  comitia  tribula,  b.  o.  473  (  Liv.  ii.  SB). 

2.  P.  NuMiTOftius,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Vir- 
ginia, attempted  to  resist  the  iniquitous  sentence  of 
the  decemTir  App.  Claudius,  and  was  elected  ttibnne 
of  the  plebs  upon  tbe  expulsion  of  the  decemvir, 
a.  c.  449.  In  hia  tribunate  he  accused  Sp.  Oppiua, 
one  of  the  late  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iiu  45,  S4  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  28,  38,  46.) 

3.  Q.  NiiuiTomuB  PiPELUS,  of  Fregellae,  be- 
trayed his  native  town  to  the  Roman  pmetor  L. 
Opimius,  B.C  125,  when  it  rose  in  revolt  to  obtain 
the  Roman  £auchise.  The  town  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Opimius  (Cic.  de  Imieid.  ii.  34  ;  comp. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  38  ;  Liv,  iijKt  60  ;  Veil  Piit, 
ii,  6).  The  daughter  of  this  Numilorius  married 
M.  Antonius  Creticua.    £Numitobia,  No.  2,] 

4.  C.  NUHiTORIlIS,  was  a  distinguished  man  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Marina  and  Cinna,  when  they  entered  Home  at 
the  close  of  B.  c,  88.  His  body  was  aflerwsrds 
dragged  through  the  fonun  by  the  e^iecntioner's 
hook.    (Appian,  S.  C.  i.  72  i  Flor.  iil  21.8  14.) 

5.  C.  NuuiTomua,  a  Roman  ec 


i  against 


(Cic.  Verr.  r.  63.) 


NU'MMIUS,  ia  a  name  which  occura  only  in 
the  Faala  and  inacriptions  of  the  time  of  the  empire. 
Thus  we  iind  a  T.  Rusticus  Nummins  Qsllua,  consul 
Eufectns,  A.  T>.  26,  a  Nummins  Sisenna,  consul  A.  D. 
1S3,  and  a  M.  Nummius  Albinua,  conaul  a.  b.  S06. 

NUMO'NIUS  VALA,    [VAtA.] 

NTCTBTS  (MuKTirf!),  afeminine  patronymic  of 
Nycteus,  and  applied  to  his  daughter  Antiope,  the 
wife  of  Folydoras  and  mother  of  Labdacus.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  6. 1  5  ;  Nictbus.)  [L.  8.] 

NYCTEUS  (HvKTtii),  a  son  of  Hyriena  by 
the  nymph  Clonia,  brother  of  Lycua  and  Orion, 
and  huEband  of  Polyxo,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Anliope.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1  i  Anton. 
Lib.  25.)  According  to  others  Antiope  waa  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Aaopua.  (Apollod.  I.  c; 
Horn.  Od.  M.  259,  to.)  Anliope  waa  carried  olt 
by  Epopeus,  king  of  Aegialeia ;  and  Nycteus,  wiiD, 
as  tho  guardian  of  Labdacus,  was  slaying  at 
Thebea,  took  revenge  by  invading  with  a  Thcban 
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army  the  terriWry  o£  Siojon:  bnt  le  was  6e- 
fiiHlad ;  nnd  being  severely  wounded,  he  was  car- 
ried back  to  Thebes,  where,  previoua  to  hia  death, 
ha  appointed  hia  brothec  Ljcus  guaidian  of  Lah- 
dacuB,  Qjid  at  the  Fame  tune  demanded  of  him  as  a 
duty  to  take  vengeance  on  Epopeus,  But  the 
latter  died  I>ef6re  Lyciis  could  fuliii  his  promise. 
(Paua.  ii.  6.  %  2;  Hygin.  Fa&.  7,  8.)  When 
Labdncns  had  grown  up,  Lycus  aurrendeivd  the 
governmeat  to  him ;  but  as  Labdacus  died  soon 
after,  Lycns  again  became  the  guardiaji  of  his  son, 
Laiug,  bnt  was  eipelled  by  his  own  gteat-nephews, 
Amphion  and  Zethua.  (Paui.  ix.  5.  g  2  ;  Enrip. 
Hi™.  FuT.  37.)  A  very  different  Bccoimt  is  found 
in  ApoUodorus  (iii.  5.  §  5),  for  aosirding  to  it, 
JJyctcuB  and  Lycus  were  tlie  sons  of  Chthonius, 
ajid  were  obliged  to  quit  their  country  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Plilegyas.  They  (hen  settled  at 
Hyria  j  but  Lycus  was  chosen  commander  Inr  the 
TJiebans,  and  nsuip^  the  Eovemmeiit  which  be- 
longed to  I^ius,  and  in  wbidi  he  maintained  him- 
self for  twenty  yeara,  aalil  he  was  slain  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zcthus.  Nyctens  made  away  with 
himself  in  despair,  because  his  daughter,  who  waa 
with  child  by  Zeus,  fled  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon  ; 
but  before  he  died,  he  enmraissioned  Lycns  to  take 
vengeance  on  Epopeus.  Lycue  promised,  and 
kept  his  word,  for  he  slew  Epopeus,  and  kept 
Antiope  as  his  prisoner.  According  to  lly^^nua 
{Fa6.  16?),  Hyeteus  and  Lycua  were  the  suns  of 
Poseidon  and  Celaeno.  (Vitlcker,  Mr/lhol.  des 
JapeLGesi:Me^ts,p.\ie.)  [L.  S.] 

NYCTI'MENE,  a  daughter  of  Epopeus,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pur- 
sued and  dishonoured  by  her  amorous  &iher,  she 
concealed  herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where 
she  was  metamorphoaed  by  Athena  into  an  owl. 
(Hygin.  Fai.  204  ;  Ov,  Mel.  ii.  590  ;  Lulat 
ad  Slal.  Tisi.  iii.  B07;  Serv.  ad  Firg.  Georg.  I 
403.)  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAE  (Nit^^iu),  (he  name  of  a  namerons 
class  of  inferior  female  divinities,  though  tliey  are 
designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are  called  to 
tlie  meetings  of  (he  gods  in  Olympus,  and  de- 
scribed as  the  daughters  of  Zeua.  But  they  were 
believed  to  dwell  on  eaith  in  groves,  on  the  summits 
of  mountains,  in  rivers,  streams,  glens,  and  grotloes. 
{Hom.  Od.  vi.  123,  &&,  iii.  318,  ft.  ii.  8,  iiiv. 
616.)  Homer  further,  describes  them  as  preridiiig 
over  game,  accompanyii^  Artemis,  dancing  with 
her,  weaving  in  their  grottoea  purple  garments,  and 
kindly  watdiiug  over  the  fate  of  mortals.  {Od.  vi. 
lOS,  Ir.  1B4,  liil  107,  356,  xviL  343,  E.  ri.  430, 
xxiv.  616.)  Men  oOer  up  sacriGces  either  to  them 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  gods,  such  as 
Hermes.  (Od.  xiiL  860,  xvii,  21  J,  240,  xiv.  436.) 
From  the  places  which  they  mbabit,  they  ore 
called  dTpoj-J^oi  {Od.  vi,  105),  hpeartiSfS  (11.  vi. 
420),  and  nji'dSei  {Od.  xVii  101). 

Ail  nymphs,  whose  number  is  almost  infinite,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  first  clasB 
embraces  those  who  muat  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
inferior  divinities,  recognised  in  the  worship  of 
nature.  The  earlj  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  ordinary  natnre  some  manifestation  of  tho 
deity;  springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  (tees,  and  moun- 
tnins,  all  seemed  to  them  frauglit  with  life  ;  and  all 
were  only  the  visible  embodimcnls  of  so  many 
divine  agents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent  powers 
of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  ipgarded  as  so 
man]'  divinities  ;  and  the  sensations  produced  on 
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ninn  in  the  conlcmpla^on  of  nature,  such  as  awe, 
terror,  joy,  delight,  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  various  divinities  of  nature.'  The  second  class 
of  nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races,  and 
states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  others. 

The  nymphs  of  the  first  class  must  agun  he  sub- 
divided into  various  species,  atcording  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
senlativea,  \.  Nymphs  of  ihe  Kaleiy  eleiReiil.  Here 
we  first  mention  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean, 'nifoi-r- 
Ku  or  ^nKiavlSis,  wi^i^i  &\iai,  who  are  regarded 
as  the  dai^hters  of  Oceanus  (Hes.  Tieog.  346,  &&, 
364 ;  Aeschyl  From. ;  Callim,  Hymn,  m  Own. 
!3;  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv.  1414;  Soph.  Fiihcl. 
1470);  and  next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  inner  sea,  who  ate  regarded  as  (he  daughters  of 
Nereus,  whence  they  ate  called  Nereides  {Njipt^n; 
Hes.  Tieug.  240,  &c.).  The  rivers  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Polaineides  (IIoTafUjfSsi),  who,  as 
local  divinities,  were  named  after  their  rivers,  as' 
Acheloides,  Anigridos,  Ismenides,  Amnisiades, 
PactoUdes.  (ApoUon.  Bhod,  iii.  1218;  Vii^.-4e«. 
viiL  70  !  Paus.  V.  5,  §  e,  i  31.  §  2  i  Cahim. 
tfymn.  HiiJinn.  IB;  Ov.  Mef.vl.  16  ;  Stoph.  Bjs. 
g.  V.  'Aia'ia6t.)  But  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooka,  or  wells,  ai-e  also 
designated  by  the  general  name  Naiades,  NiiJSf!, 
though  they  have  in  addition  their  speciHc  names, 
as  KpTiPwi^  ni/7a?ai,  'EAricwii^oi,  Ar/u^riStf,  or 
AtixviSis.  (Hom.  Od.  3tv!i.  340  ;  Apollon.  Bhod. 
iii  1218  J  Theocril.  v,  17  ;  Orph,  Hgrm.  60,  6, 
Argon.  644.)  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  re^ons 
are  described  ta  having  their  nymphs ;  hence, 
Nymphae  infirtiae  paladis  and  Aversales.  (Ov. 
Mel.  V.  540,  Fast.  iL  010.)  Many  of  these  pn- 
dded  over  waters  or  springs  which  were  believed 
to  inspire  those  that  draidc  of  them,  and  hence  the 
nymphs  themselves  were  thought  to  be  endowed 
with  prophetic  or  oracular  power,  and  to  inspire 
men  with  (he  same,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
gift  of  poetry.  (Pnua.  iv.  37.  §  3,  is.  3.  §  5,  34.  § 
3  1  Plut.  Atiilid.  11  ;  Theocrit.  vii.  82  ;  comp. 
MusAB.)  Inspired  soothsayers  or  priests  are  there- 
fore sometimes  called  fufufi^rpnut.  (Plat.  Pkaedr. 
p.  421,  e.)  Their  powers,  however,  vary  with 
those  of  the  springs  over  wliich  tliey  preside  ;  some 
were  thus  regarded  as  having  the  power  of  restor- 
mg  sick  persons  to  health  (Pind.  OL  jcii.  36 ;  Paus. 
V,  6.  g  6,  vL  22.  g  4)  ;  and  as  water  is  necessary 
to  feed  all  vegetaUon  ss  well  as  all  living  beings, 
the  water  nymphs  (ilSprditct)  were  also  worshipped 
along  with  Dionysus  and  Denieter  as  giving  life 
and  -blessings  to  all  created  beings,  and  this  attri- 
bute is  expressed  by  a  variety  of  epithets,  siu;h  as 
icapvoTpaipai,  alTToKiHat,  pA^iai^  Kovporpa^^  &c. 
As  their  influence  was  thus  exercised  in  all  depart- 
ments of  nature,  they  frequently  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  higher  divinities,  as,  for  example,  with 
Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector  of 
herds  and  flocks  (Apollon,  Khod.  iv,  1218) ;  with 
Artemis,  the  huntress  and  the  protectress  of  game, 
for  she  herself  waa  originally  an  Arcadian  nymph 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1226,  iii.  881  ;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
g  8)  ;  with  Hermes,  the  ftnotifying  god  of  flocks 
(Hom.  Hyiaa.  in  Apkrod.  363)  ;  with  Dionysus 
(Orph.  Hymn.  £3  ;  Homt.  Oirm.  I  1,  31,  ii.  J9. 
3)  ;  with  Pan,  the  Seileni  and  Satyrs,  whom  they 
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ihGj  inlialiited,  as  KiSnipui'iSEc,  IlnKidSfs,  Kopit- 
«mi.  &c  (Theoorit.  vii.  137  ;  Virg.  Aea.  L  168, 
500 ;  Paiia.  v.  6.  §  6,  is.  3.  §  fi,  i.  32.  S  5  ; 
Apdlon.  Rhnd.  1.  SfiO,  li.  711  i  Ov.flbr.ii.  231; 
Virg.  Edog.  Ti.  66.) 

3.  A^a^jAg  of  forests,  groves^  and  yUaSj  ware  be- 
lieved sqmetiines  lo  appear  lo  uid  frighten  Holiljtiy 
travellers.  They  aio  designated  by  the  names 
'AKatSlSts,  "TKmipol,  AiAundSts,  and  Nmraiai. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1066,  1237  ;  Orpb.  Hjimn.  fiO. 
7  !  Theocrit.  xiii,  44  j  Oy.  Mc(.  iv.  490  ;  Virg. 
Gecrff.  iv.  535,) 

4.  JVJHBpis  of  trees,  were  belieyed  to  die  logetiier 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
wiEh  which  tbey  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  HpiidSfS,  'A/iaSpoiSts  or  'AdpvdSi 
fmm  S|iu!,  which  signiiiee  net  only  eta  oak,  but  any 
wild-growing  lofty  tree  ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fraic 
trees  were  called  MljAlSes,  MtiAioSm,  '£irvt7)XlS»i, 
or  'Afia/iijWSfr.  They  seem  to  bs  of  Arcadian 
origin,  and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  godfi.  (Pane.  yiii.  4,  §  2  (  ApUon.  Rhod. 
ii.  477,  &c.  i  Anton.  Lib.  31,  32  ;  Horn,  ff^a. 
in  Vea.  259,  &«.) 

The  second  class  of  nymphs,  who  were  connected 
with  certain  races  or  localities  (H^fifu  ;tM»ai, 
Apolton.  Shod.  ii.  504),  usnally  have  a  name  de- 
rived fiMm  the  placea  with  which  thsy  aia  asso- 
ciated, as  Nysiadaa,  Dodonides,  Lemniae.  (Ov. 
Foal.  iii.  769,  MeL  v.  412,  is.  651 ;  Apollod,  iii. 
4.  §  3  J  SohoL  ad  Pirtd.  Ot.  xiiL  74.) 

The  sacrilices  oSered  to  nymphs  usually  con- 
sisted of  goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil,  but  never  ot 
wine.  (Theocde.  v.  13,  68, 139,  149  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  QeoFff.  iv.  380,  Ecli^.  v.  74.)  They  were 
worshipped  and  honoured  with  aanctnaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  espedslly  near  springs,  groves,  and 
grottoes,  aa,  for  example,  near  a  sprmr  at  Cyrtone 
(Paua.  is..  34.  §  4),  in  Attica  <i.  81,  §2), at  Oijm- 
pk  {v.  16.  §  i,  Ti.  23,  §  4),  at  Megara  (i.  40.  g  I), 
between  Sicyon  and  Phhua  (ii.  1 1.  §  3),  and  other 
places.  Nymphs  are  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  beautiful  maidens,  cither  quite  naked  or  only 
half-covered.  Later  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  having  Bea-coloui«d  hair.  (Ov.  MeL  v. 
432.)  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHIDlA'NUS(Nv,«^iBiayg'!),  of  Smyrna, 
a  Neo-Platcnist,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  was  the  brother  of  Maidmus  and 
ClaudianuB.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  Maiimus,  made  Nymphidianns  his  in- 
terpreter and  Greek  secretary,  though  he  was  more 
ht  to  writs  declamations  and  disputations  than 
letlors.  He  survived  his  brother  Maiiraus,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  (Eunap.  Vil.  Suph.  p. 
137.)  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHnJIUS  LUPUS,  had  served  in  the 
army,  along  with  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wsnnly 
recommends  his  son  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  (Plin. 
Ep.r.  !9or66.) 

NYMPHl'DIUS  SABI'NUS,  was  commander 
of  the  pmotorinn  troops,  together  with  Tigellinus, 
loiv.irds  the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
against  Nero,  A.  D.  66,  and  was  in coiiEequence  re- 
wiuded  by  the  emperor  with  the  consular  insignia. 
His  mother  was  a  &eedwoinan,  who  was  accustomed 
to  sell  hec  favours  to  the  servants  of  the  imperial 
palace  ;  and  as  Caligula  did  not  disdain  such  inter- 
courae,  NjTnphidius  claimed  that  emperor  for  his 
fatlrer.      On  the  death  of  Nero  in  A.  n,  68,  Nym- 
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phidiua  attemptod  to  seize  the  throne,  bnt  was 
murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba.  (Tac  Ana.  iv. 
73,  Hist.  i.  6,  36,  37  ;  Pint,  OaOi.  8—15.) 

NYMPHIS  (NJm*,j),  the  son  of  Xenagoras, 
a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  B.  c,  and  was  a  person  of 
distinction  in  his  native  land,  as  welt  as  an  his- 
torical writer  of  some  note.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  Galatians  to  propitiate  that 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Heraeleia  had 
offended  thorn  by  assisting  Mithridatas,  the  son  of 
Ariobarzancs,  with  whom  the  Galatians  were  at 
war,  (Memnon,  c.  24,  ed.  Orelli.)  As  Ariobacsanea 
was  succeeded  by  this  Mithddates  about  b.  c  240, 
we  may  refer  the  embassy  to  this  year.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  anno.)  Memnon  hkewise  mentions 
(c.  11)  a  Nymphis,  as  one  of  the  eiUes  in  B-c. 
281,  when  Seleueue,  after  the  death  of  Lysunachus, 
threatened  Heraeleia ;  but  notnithstandmg  the 
remark  of  Clinton  (sub  anno  281)  the  interval  of 
forty-one  years  between  the  two  events  just  men- 
tioned, leads  to  the  concludon  that  ^e  latter 
Nymphis  was  a  diflerent  person  from  the  historian, 
more  especially  as  Memnon,  in  the  former  case, 
expressly  distinguishes  Nymphis  by  (he  epithet 
d  taTopinis.  Nymphis  was  the  author  of  three 
works,    which    are  referred    to    by   the    ancient 

1.  n*pl  'AM^inSpoa  Kol  rSf  AittSSx""  «"' 
'£wiy6iiuv,  conceming  Alexander,  his  siiowssops,  and 
their  descendants^  in  twenty-four  books.  This  work 
ended  at  the  accession  of  the  third  Ptolemy,  s.  c. 
247.  (Said.  s.  v.  NiJ^^ii  j  Aelian,  JT,  N.  zvii.  3,) 

2.  Iltpl  'apaKKeUa,  in  thirteen  books,  gave  the 
history  of  hit  native  city  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
tyrants  in  S.  C  281.  (Suid.  Z.S.;  Athen.  xii. 
pp,  536,  a.  649,  a.  xi<r.  p,  319,  e. ;  SchoL  adApoll. 
mod.  ii.  660, 729, 763,  iv.  347  ;  Steph.  Byi.  s.  o. 
"Tirios,  «pfioi ;  Plul.  Moral,  p.  248,  d. ;  SchoL  ad 
Ari!liii!i.Aii.e7i.). 

3.  ntfidrAout  "Arrfos.  (Athen,  xiii.  p.  596,  e.) 
The  fragments  of  Nymphis  are  colleeted   by 

J.  C,  Orellt,  in  his  edition  of  Memnon,  Leipzig, 
1816,  pp.  95—102,  {VoSB.  de  Hist-Graeda,  p.140, 
ed.  Weatermann  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  510.) 

NY'MPHIUS,  an  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Cha- 
rilaus,  betrayed  the  town  to  Q.  Pnbliliua  Philo, 
the  Roman  proconsul,  in  the  second  Samnite  war 
(s.  c  393),  and  drove  out  the  Homan  garrison. 
(Liv.  viii.  25,  26.) 

NYMPHODO'RUS  {SuiupSUpoi),  a  citizen 
of  Abdeca,  whose  sister  married  Sitalces,  king  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously  re- 
gaiiled  Nymphodoms  as  their  enemy,  made  him 
their  proxenus  in  B.  c  431,  and,  through  his  medi- 
ation, obtained  the  alliance  of  Sitalces,  Sir  which 
they  were  anxious,  and  conferred  the  freedom  of 
thoir  city  on  Sadocns,  Sitalces'  son.  Nymphodoms 
also  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Athenians  and  Perdiccaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
persuaded  them  .to  restore  to  him  the  town  of 
Therma,  which  thoy  bad  taken  in  B.  c.  432  (sea 
Thuc  I  61).  In  a,  c,  430  Nymphodoms  luded  in 
the  seizure,  at  Bisanthe,  of  Aristeus  and  the 
other  ambassadors,  who  were  aa  their  way  to  ask 
aid  of  the  Persian  kmg  against  the  Athenians. 
(Herod,  vii.  137 ;  Thucv  ii.  29,  67 ;  comp,  Arist. 
Aeh.  145.)  tE.E.] 

NYMPHODO'RUS  (Nu^^Supoi).  Uterary. 
1.  A  Greek  historian,  of  Ampbipolis.    The  time  at 
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